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PREFACE. 

« 


The utility of geographical works is so generally admitted, that it 
seems unnecessary to endeavour, by any lengthened statements, to 
conciliate the favourable opinion of the reader by dwelling on their 
merits. There are few so incurious as not to itish to learn some¬ 
thing of the state of foreign countries, especially of those with which 
th^r own nation is connected, or which have been celebrated in 
history. The desire to gratify this laudable curiosity has, in all 
ages,*prompted individuals to visit foreign countries; and has made 
the works of voyagers and travellers be eagerly sought after. But 
the situation of most people precludes the possibility of their leaving 
their native country; while few of those who do travel can survey 
more tha%a small part of the earth’s surface* Neither is it possible 
adequately to supply this want of personal knowledge by resorting 
to the relations of travellers. These are frequently contradictory 
and inconclusive; the statements in them are usually, also, limited 
in their application, and are not always to be depended on; and, 
though it were otherwise, the command of many hundred volumes, 
and the free disposal of one’s time, would be necessary to enable 
an individual to acquire, by their means, even a superficial acquaint¬ 
ance with the different regions of the earth. Hence the utility of 
geographical works, compiled with due care and knowledge: they 
embody the information scattered in the accounts of travellers, in 
topographical works, and in official returns and other public and 
private documents; sift and distribute it under its proper heads; and 
lay it before the reader in a condensed form, disencumbered from 
superfluous or irrelevant matter. 

Systematical works, or those in wliich^the various details with 
respect to the physical, moral, and political state of a country or 
district are arranged in their natural order, in a consecutive nar¬ 
rative, are probably the best adapted for the use of the ^udent and 
scientific reader. But Dictionaries are decidedly more convenient, 
and better fitted for public use. When arranged in alphabetical order 
they are easy of consultation; and, if properly compiled^ the articles 
in them are not connected or mixed up with others, but are 
separately complete, supplying the inquirer with independent, and, 
at the same time, precise and well authenticated information. Such 
works seem, from the extreme diversity and interest of the subjects 
treated of, peculiarly fitted to excite curiosity by their variety, to 
encourage diligence by their facility, and to rewa^ application by 
their usefulness.” We need not, therefore, wonder that they have 
generally, even when their execution has been very indifferent, en¬ 
joyed a large share of popularity. 
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But how interesting and important soever the matter, it is still true 
that the value of a GeographicarDictionary must depend principally 
on its authenticity and trustworthiness. And we believe it will be 
pretty generally admitted, that by far the greater number of those 
publications that have hitherto appeared in this country have not 
been of a kind to inspire confidence. Most of them, perhaps we 
might say all, have been very carelessly compiled, and evince little 
discernment or sound criticism; and what is worse, their authors 
have seldom referred to the sources whence thpir statements have been 
derived; so that the reader has nothing better to trust to than Che 
authority of, perhaps, an anonymous compiler, at the same time that 
he is deprived of the means of readily verifying his facts, or of 
referring to the original authorities for further informajiion. These 
works are mostly also either on too contracted or too extensive a 
plan; so that while, in the one case, the reader is frequently not 
supplied with important information, in the other, the 4>ook is at 
once too bulky, costly, and inconvenient. Another defect by .which 
most Geographical Dictionaries published in Great Britain have 
been characterised, is the disproportioned size of the parts, or 
the preponderance given to minor articles and uninteresting topics, 
while those having reference to great countries, or important places 
or subjects, have often been reduced in a more than corresponding 
degree. It is difficult, indeed, to hinder the descriptions of towns 
in geographical works from extending beyond their*due proportion; 
but still they may be confined within reasonable limits, and without 
displaying the glaring anomaly of an account of a capital city, for 
example, occupying a greater space than that of the country in 
which it is situated. 

The researches connected with his Commercial Dictionary, having 
led the author of this work to refer to a good many Geographical Dic¬ 
tionaries, he became strofigly impressed with a sense of their defects ; 
and it occurred to him that he might perhaps be able to produce one 
that should be more generally accurate and useful. At first, we were 
inclined to»think that we might probably be able to construct our 
work on the basis of the Edinburgh Gazetteer, the property of Messrs. 
Longman and Co.: but on a closer examination of the latter, we found 
its plan and*execution so very defective, that we considered it expedient 
to lay it wholly aside, and to endeavour to produce an ^entirely new 
work. The improved state of geographical knowledge, and the 
increasing relations of this country with others, required, indeed, that 
a Geographical Dictionary, aspiring to the character of a book of refer¬ 
ence, should be principally drawn up from original sources, and with 
as much care and discrimination as possible. 

It is necessary, however, to observe, that we have not attempted to 
supply the reader with a complete Geographical, Statistical, and Hia- 
torical Dictionary. We have proceeded on a principle of selection ; 
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and. Instead of noticing unimportant places and objects, have endea¬ 
voured to notice those only that might reasonably be expected to 
interest the reader. A work of this class on any other plan would 
necessarily extend to many volumes, and would embrace multi¬ 
tudinous details of no general Importance. In illustration of what 
has now been stated, we may mention that the Grand Dictionnaire 
Geographiqmy Historique^ et Critique,, by Bruzen de la Martiniere, 
which aims at considerable completeness, occupie» no fewer than 6 
• huge folio volumes* ; and, gigantic as this may seem, it is far sur¬ 
passed by the German edition of the same work, which extends to 
13 similar volumes! Though on a compressed and far more judi¬ 
cious plan, thcDietionnaire Gtographiqtie Universel, Paris, 1823-1833, 
occupies 10 thick octavo volumes. It is needless to say that works of 
this size are rfuite unsuitable to the great majority of readers; and it 
has been our object, by excluding articles and statements of little 
interest, to^keep our work witliin reasonable limits, and to allow, at 
the same time, sufficient space for treating the more important articles 
at adequate length. It is also necessary to bear in mind, that this 
being a work intended for the especial use of Englishmen, we have 
dwelt at greatest length on the articles and details, we presumed 
most likely to interest them. Hence we have appropriated a much 
larger space to the description of our Eastern possessions, and of our 
colonies in different parts of the world, than they may appear, on 
other grounds, properly entitled to. On the same principle, we have 
lengthened the accounts of those countries and places with which our 
countrymen have the greatest intercourse, or which have acquired 
celebrity by the historical associations connected with them, and have 
proportionally shortened the others. 

Still it may, pcrhajis, be supposc^d, that, however condensed, nothing . 
like a really useful Geographical Dictionary can be compressed within 
the compass of two octavo volumes. And such, no doubt, would be 
the case were these volumes of the ordinary dimensions. But so far 
from this being the case, the quantity of letter-press contained in 
them is fully equal to three and a half times the quantity contained 
in the last edition of Pinherton's Geography, in two large volumes 
quarto I The type, though remarkably clear and distinct, might, 
perhaps, have been justly objected to as too small, ha^ the M'ork 
been of a cqpsecutive description; but, as it principally consists of 
rather short articles, the size of the type is of less consequence; and 
any inconvenience resulting from its smallness is more than counter¬ 
vailed by the advantage of having a great deal brought into a volume. 

^Vithout neglecting the physical geography of the different coun¬ 
tries and places, we have directed our principal attention to what has 
been called their political geography, — that is, their industry, insti¬ 
tutions, and the condition of their inhabitants. Neither have we 

« The first edition of this work was in lOvols. folio. 
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confine ourselVes within what might, perhaps, be called 
the a strictly geographical and statistical work. Wherever 

seemed to justify it, we have not scrupled to commend 
^ well as to describe; and have endeavoured to appre- 
liro' influence of institutions and habits on national welfare. 
The historical notices are necessarily brief, and, lyiless in the more 
important articles, are mostly restricted to an enumeration of leading 


events. • 

•Our object being to supply a work of easy reference to the public 
at large, we have, in general, given our noticdl^ of countries and places 
under the names by which they are commonly known in England. 
This plan does not involve any want of scientific precision; though 
if it did, the defect would be much more than compensated by its being 
better adapted for public use. There are not very maxif readers who 
would think of looking for Leghorn under Livorno^ or for Munich 
under Miinchen; and among the many thousands who might wish to 
acquire some information respecting the present state of the Dead 
Sea, there are not, perhaps, as many dozens who would seek for it 
under the head Bahr-el-Lout, the Arabic; name for that famous sea. 

It did not enter into our plan systematically to notice countries or 
places as they existed in antiquity. But, wherever it was supposed 
that such notices would be likely to interest the general reader, we 
have not hesitated to introduce them. Our object, in fact, was not 
so much to compile a dictionary on strictly scientific principles, and 
that should be perfectly homogeneous in its parts, as to produce one 
that might be relied on, that should omit few articles of importance, 
and that ordinary readers should find generally instructive and in* 
teresting. 

None can be more fully satisfied than we are of the extreme diffi¬ 
culty of accomplishing even this much. In a work embracing so 
great a variety of statements, many of them relating to matters in 
regard to which it is frequently all but impossible to acquire correct 
information, perfect accuracy need not be looked for. But we can 
honestly say that we have spared no pains to make our work worthy 
of the reader’s confidence; and would fain hope that its errors are 
not such as sensibly to detract from its utility. 

The M^s which accompany the work have been carefully com¬ 
piled from the latest and best authorities, and are entitled to rank 
with the first Of that class of publications. Those of Asia, of the 
Inland Navigation, Railways, &c. of Great Britain and Ireland, and 
of the British Possessions in North America, will be found to be 
particularly valuable. 

To prevent misapprehension, it may be as well to add, that the 
distances between one place and another are always, unless where the 
contrary is stated, direct. They have mostly been measured on the 
best maps, or deduced from other good authorities. 
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A A. 

A A, tlip name of some small rivers in France, Switrer- 
land, the Netherlands, Hanover, Saxony, Ac. The wide 
fliffiision ol the name seems to prove, as has been judi¬ 
ciously remarked, that it has some general si(?infu'ation 
applicable to all the rivers to which it heloiiRS. Proba- 
blj It may lie derived from the Celtic Ack or Ac, water. 
I’heie are, indeed, tw’o small German rivers, one of 
whii'li falls into the lake of ('oiistancc, and the other into 
the 11 lor, that are called Aach. 

AALHOlU;, an old town of Denmark, c<ip. diocese and 
bailiwick, and tlie jirlncipal town in Jutland, situated 
about 17 m. from the sea, tin the S. siileot the channel of 
the Lvmfiord. or great internal pnlf, entering from the 
C.ittegat, nctir v\ here it hepins to exiuind into an exti'iisive 
lake. Lai. 2' '.Vif' N., long. !)0 .W 41" K. Pop 
It is intersected hy two small rivers, ami surrounded 
by ditches; it is the seat of a bishopric, has a gj'innasiuni 
or college, an episcop.il library with Il.tHX) vols., a school 
of navigation, and an hospital and two workhouses. Kx- 
<*lusive of distilleries and hrt'werics, it has manufactures 
of soifi, fisn-oil, fire-arms, relined sugar, leather, silk, 
&(*., with a ciMisider.ible amount of shipping and trade: 

I iniicii'd exports eorii, flour, iish, hutter, spirits, X:c. 
•oinierly it was accessible to large vessels; but owing 
to the gradual tilling up of the ehannelof the Lymfiord, it 
is now aceessible only to the smaller elass of merchaiit- 
inen, fir those iifit drawing more tlian 9 or 10 feet water— 
iCalUau, Talilcau dcs Etats Daiuus, tom. i. p. K8.) Aal¬ 
borg means Keltown ; a name derived from the immense 
number of eels that ari* tbiund in the waters in its vicinity. 

AALEN, a town of Wirtemberg, circ. Jaxt, cap. baili¬ 
wick, formerly a free imperial cit>^ on the Kocher, 42 m. 
E. Stntgard. ’Pop. 2,400. It is surroniidcd by walls 
flanked with high towers: has ikinuraetures of wool and 
cotton, ami breweries. There are extensive forests in the 
environs, and iron mines. 

AALSMER, a village of Holland, F. side of the sea of 
Haarlem. 10 miles S.W. Amsterdam. Pop. 1,H('0. 

AALTEN, a village of the Nethf'rlands, Uuclderlaiid, 
74 miles S.S.W. Groenlo. Pop. 3,620. 

A AM, a river of Swit'/erland, the most considerable in 
that country after tin* Rhone tuid Rhine. Its principal 
sources are in the glaciers of tlie Sellreikhorn and Grim- 
scl mountains in llerne, near the source of the Rhone. 
Having united its different arms near Meyriiigen, it flows 
thence through the lakes of Rriciir. and Thnii. Escap¬ 
ing from the latter, it \akes a northerly direction till it 
readies Berne; it then turns W. till having received its 
tributary, the Saane; it flows N. I'Lby Arberg, Soleure, 
Aarau, &c., till It unites w'ith the Rhine, opposite to 
'Wuldshut. Its most important tributaries are, on the 
right, the Knimc, lleuss, and Llnmiat; and on the left, 
the Saane, already noticed, and the Thiele. Us course is 
about 170 m. It becomes navigable on emerging from 
lake Thun. In th/i upper part of its course it dashes 
along with great ftiry, and is precipitated over several 
waterfalls. This also Is the name of two small rivers 

In Waldeck_(Toxe’i Sxvitzcrlqnd, Letters 29, 30. &c.) 

AARAU, or ARAU. a town or Switzerland, cap. cant. 
Aargau, on the Aar, 1,140 feet above the level of the sea, 
28 m. S. E. Basle, lat. 47^ Wf 86" N., long. 6° 2' 66" E. 
Pop. 8,100. It is well built, has a gymnasium, a school 
of art, a ieminarium or normal school for the instruc¬ 
tion of teachers, f» public or cantonal library, a society 
of national instruction, Ac., with manufactures of silk 
and cotton, a cannon foundory, and bleach-fields. The , 


AARONSBURGH. 

peace, which terminatr'd the civil wrar of 1712, was con¬ 
cluded here. 

AARGAU, or ARGOVIA, one of the Swiss can¬ 
tons, separated hy the Rhine from Baden, having the 
canton of Zurich on the E., that of Lueern on the S., 
and SoIfMire and Basil on the \V. Area .'•02 sq. m. Pop. 
(1 <10). 182,7.1.1, having incieased from 144,093 in 1803. 
The mountains in this canton do not attain to any very 
great height, and it posses.ses a very considerable extent 
of fertile land. It is traversed by the Aar, whence it de¬ 
rives its name, and hy its important tributaries the Reuss 
and Limmat. 'I'he country is well cultivated, and the 
produce ot w heat and other grain exceeds the coiKSiiinp- 
tioii: there are numerous vineyards, but the wine is 
Ulterior ; w ith abundance of garden and orchard fruit. 
The rearing of cattle and sheep is not found to he jirn- 
ductive, hut they are adiantageously fattened in the 
meadows, which are both extensive .and excellent. Manu¬ 
factures have made groat progress. '1 he principal is that 
^of cotton, next to it is silk, and then follow linen, straw- 
platting, Ac. (’ottoiis are not woven by power-looms, 
but mostly in the cott.iges of the peasants, or small 
laliuuring flirmers, as has been the case w’ith linen in 
Ireland. But though this sort of double employment has 
hitherto aflbrded a considerable degree of security against 
the injurious influence of tlie vicissitudes incident to agri¬ 
culture and inanufaetures, the presumption is that tlie 
rapid progress of mechanical improvements 111 other 
countries will force its abandonment, and that the Swiss 
will have to employ machinery in the weaving as well 
as in the spinning of cotton, or be compelled to abandon 
the former department. 'J'his canton is especiallv dis- 
tinguisht'ii: by the attention it has paid to education. 
Every district of 120 children must have at least one 
primary and one suficnor school. In every circle (RezirA-), 
the population being Irom I.'nOOO to 20,000, there are Irom 
.6 to G secondary schools. There is also in the capital a 
gynmushim, a school of arts, and a normal school for 
pie instruction of teacher'^. Ij^ie expense of the schools 
is defrayed partly by tho communes and p.irtly hy the 
state funds. In the gjmnasium and school of arts the 
state provides lor the payment of 14 professors and their 
assisLints. About a-'iths ot the population are Catholics 
and 2 -r»ths Protestants. The public revenue amounts to 
about 4.'>,()(!()/ a->ear ; but aaPnearly the half is derived 
troiu state propel ty, interest Ac., it is immediately seen 
that taxation is veiy liglit. u'he cantonal contingent to 
the diet is fixed at 2,419 men, and ,')2,212 Swiss fr. For 
an account of the government, zee art. Swiizerlano. 
Principal towns Aarau, Laufenberg, Baden, Zoflingen, 
Ac. — < Rot/'rmg on the Comntercc SutUzcrland, p.80.> 

A AHUUUS, a sea-port town of Denmark, cap. diocese 
and bail)wirk of the same name, on tlie K. coast of Jut¬ 
land, lat. fiC^ y 35" N., long. 10° 14' E. Pop. 6.7G5. It 
is pretty well built, has a large cathedral founded in 1201 , 
n lyeeum, a museum of antiquities, and a valuable tlioeesau 
library. Its coninierce and Industry have increased con¬ 
siderably of late years. The exports consist priiieip.alfy 
of agricultural pro<lnce; with spirits and beer, the pro¬ 
duce of its distilleries and breweries ; and cloth and 
gloves. Considerablo sums have recently been expendtxl 
on the improvement of its port, which has been rendered 
one of the best in Jutland. Packets sail regularly 
tween it and Callundberg, on the west coast of Zealand. 

AARONSBURGH, a small town of the United States. 
Centre Co.» Pennsylvania. 



A^SZY. 

AA8Z^All|>0(WMM«l,qf btoek geographers, which see. ' 
AAI^I^/A^town Ot rlUl^e or Syria, in the HAurau ' 


AHERDEEN. 


; and a ptihlic library. A line cloth manufactory was cs* 
tabliohed here in by a l)utchiiiau*ot the name of 
I Van liobais, under the auspices ot C'olbert; and Abbeville 

- -i-T-. • —. -' - ■ .o- . cont'uued to be clistinKiiislied as one €il‘ tlie most 

86° 3r limobltakiM consist oi Druses (see Lt- i Industrious towns in France, liesides black cloths of the 

“ of the aiimber probably of 200 or j best quality, with serges, iKirracans, Ac., there are uro- 


or Great InalQ^ eMeMI^ 5. from Dainasrus and E. 
from Um flaetotAliuib»qttd Jordan, lat. S‘2P l.V K., long. 

aeoay —... ... w.- 

kanut mil 


300. 


--—^ant, the rctnains of ancient ( duced calicoes and stockings, sackings, packthread, cor- 

grand^in 'ni rlclnw prove that Aatyl was once a dage, jewellery. Sec. It has also establishments lor tho 
place ortotertimcQ. These remains occupy a circuit of j spinning of wool, print works and bleaclung works, tan- 
a mile, afia la vanf instuiu'cs are inhabited by the ' nerics, soap works, a glass work, a paper manufactory, 
present population. W. of the town a perfect arch of { &c. Tlie tide rises in the Somme about 7 feet, and 
very fine workmanship, with liroken pillars and friezes, ! vessels of from 100 to l.>0 tons come up to town. Being 
marks the site of a small but elegant temple. On tlie S. I situated in the centre of iLfrultful c(»untry, and eoinmu- 



^ * I roadc it beWiiys regarded orconsTderabie iin^^^ 

ABADh.ll, a town of I’er.Ma, prov. Fars. 115m. N. in a military point of view. 

Sl.iraz. Fop. ft.OOO. It ix surrounded by walls in a ABB’S UBAt> (ST.),a promontory on tiif E. coast 
state of decay; and is defended by a large square fort, now ! of Scotland, being the mo«t Muithorly jaunt ol the Frith 
containing tlie whole population. It has sull’cred severely i of Forth, lat. .VW 51' 50" N., long. 2“ 8' 20" VV, 
from the frequent contests for the Pcrs.i.ui tlirone during j ABF.LA, ABIL. or AHII.A, a town of Syria, in the 
the i8th century; but it is still environed by gardens, ‘ llauuran, on the Shcriat-vl-Muttdhour (anc. llm-omtu). 
and sends fruit to Shiraz. | one of the largest affluents of ilie Jordan, lat 34‘^ -17' N. 

AB AK AN, a river of Siberia, an affluent of the Jenisel, ! long. :$(•«' E. It is now in a ruinous and dilapidated state! 
which it joins, 16 miles S. Abiikansk. |..*” ^ .. . 

ABAKANSK, a town of Siberia, gov. .Tenisscisk, on ' 
the Abakan near tlie Jeiiis.sei. The climate is mild; 
but it is notwithstanding a poor miserable place, and 


would be wiioily unworthy notice wxTe it not that on 


having probably not more th.iu fi oin 1(10 to I .'iO inhabitants; 
but formerly it was a pi ice of considerable importance, 
being the capital of and giving its luine to one ol tlio 
BIX departments {Alnlcnc) into wlu'eli the Kunians divided 
the couulryE. of Jordan. Some broken piliurs and 


mount Isik, and other places in its environs, are found ! ovcrtliroun columns evince its aueieat grandeur; but 
some of the most rcinarkai>le of those singular remains none of its old buiUlmgsrenmmentire, and it Is preserved 
of former civilisation that are met with in many places ; from desertion only by its vicioity to tlie walei, wliicli 
of Soutlicrn Siberia. 'I’hey comsist principally of tumuli ' renders it a desirable lesidencefor tlic lew Aiab lamilies 


or toiiio>!, which froquentiy contain iiar-rm-s, bracelets, 
and other ornaments and utensils of golil, silver, and 
c.ippcr, with iron stirrups, Jtc. Near .Abak.iusk arc 
itatuc.s of men from 7 to 9 feet high, and covered with 
hioroglypliics, of which unfortunately no e\]iliiMatiunhas 
yet been given— (hJalte Jirun, Ball), od. 1^37, p. 8(i(J.; 
OmdtK, Voyage euStbe/ic, cai». (i3, 01, Ac.) 

ABANCAY, cap. prov. of same name in Peru, 00 
miles N. W. Cuzco. 


by whom it is still occupied. — (Bohi/zjio//, Travt lb in 
raU’stine and Si/rm. ii. 1‘22. iU.) 

ABENOJA, .1 town of Spain, prov. La Mancha, 20 m. 
I S.W. Ciudad ileal. 

i ABEU, a sca-]»ort and village of Wales, Caernarvon, 
’ wiierc there is a Icrry to tin* ibland of Augtc^ca, 0 m. 
I Con wav. J'op. .''m2. 

! ABlvilBllOTliOCK.r.r AUBUOATll, a sca-port and 
inanulactiiring town of Scotland, co. Aiign«. or I'ori.ir, 
inoutii ol the liiDthoek water, l.it 31' X., long. 


AB.4 NO or ALBA iVO, a village of Austrian It.ily.iirov. ' at tlic 
Padua, to in. S. W. Pailiia. J'op. .3,000. Tins village S")'W. Pojj, of borougii .and )iaii.>h iti ls31, 13 TO-"*, 
derives its entire celebrity fromiLs hot springs nnd^nnrA. I Nuinliorol 107. houses m borough 181; Parl.tonstitiU'ocy 
It is situited near the Euganeaii hill«, in a pl.icc marked ] in 18.37, 415. Arbro.nh unites with Bieclmi, IJervie, and 
with voine low emiiieiiccs, wlicnci* issue copious sjinngs Moiitro.Si‘, in returning .i ni. to H. ol C. It b;is a parish 
of water capable at their source of boiling an egg quite . chiireh and two ehajiels of ea>e, wiMi cniiiciies for Luis- 
hard. The w.iters are partly einpluicd to prej»are and cop.i)ians, Seceders, Methodists, and Imlepeiidents. The 
aotltcn mud, partly to .supply the bath's, and partly go to i other public buildings are the to.Mi-hoose, the trades- 
waste, or turn a mill which revolv<‘s amid volumes of; Indl, tlie publir schools, <md the signal lower, wlneli cotn- 


•inoke. They are supposed to be efficacious in case.s of 
palsv, rheumatism, and a v.iricty of Li.mplaiiit.s. Tlie 
mud is applied liot to the affected part, soincwdiat after 
the manner of taking a stucco cast; and the baths are re¬ 
garded principally as an auxiliary to the dirty '* appli- 
cation. Tlic season is In the heat of summer; and, 
according to Mr. Hose, the accumiiiodations for company 
are very deficient. 

These b.athg were well known tp, and muAi used by, 
the Homans. They were called Pataviiue Aqtta\ the 
principal source being distinguisiied by the name of 
Aponus wheuco their modern name has evidently 
been derived. 


- Aponus t^U ubi fuiuifer^it. 


vil. 1. 191. 


There Is a very full account of these b.aths in Rose's 
"Letters oa Northern Italy, 1 pp. 59 —70.; see also Cra» 
mer's Ancient Italy, i. u. 123. 

ABAZIA, a country m the region of Caucasus, in tlie 
Russian gov. of that name, which see. 

ABB, a town of Arabliy in thp Dsjehcl, or mountuiu 
land of Yemen, lat. 13° 58' N., long. 44^ l.V E., 95 m. 
B. Sanaa, 73 m. N. E. Mocha, and 104 m. N. W. Aden. 
Number of houses said to be about 800, which at an 
average of 6 individuals to each gives a pop. of nearly 
5,000. It Is built on the summit of a mountain ; is sur¬ 
rounded by a strong and well-built wall; and overlooks a 
well-watered (for Arabia) and extremely fertile country. 
Houses (as usual in the mountain towns of Yemen) of 
stone; streets well paved, which, in this country, is very 
uncoii^mon. An aqueduct conveys water from a moun¬ 
tain at a little distance on the N. to a large reservoir in 

front of the principal mosque_ iNiebuhr, Des. de VAr. 

pir. II. p. 208.) 

ABBlSVlLLB, a thriving, IndDstrlous town, in the 
K.W. of France, dep. Sonime,cap. arrond on the navi¬ 
gable river of thit n«*no,2.5ai N-W. Amiens, lat. 60O 
f 4" N., long. 59' K. Pop. 13,842. It is neat 
and well built; is rcg darly fortified on the system of 
Vauban; and has, exclusive of the old Uothic church of 
ft Vulfran, s<'vcral public buildings worthy of notice 


iniiuicatcb w ith the Bcll-Hock lighAious'', dist.int .ilioiit 
12 iiiile.s. 'I'lic harliour is bcciiic. tliimgli sniuil, .nut oi 
difficult cntiMiici*. Ttic town, wliicli is rapidly incicaNirig, 
owes all It*; prosperity to the il.ix niaiiufactiire; neaily 
half the fiopul/ition being erniilovcd in the spinning, 
dressing, weaving, and bleacliiwg oi co,irse linen goods. 
Some of the mills are driven by the little nviilct that in¬ 
tersects the town ; lint steam mills are niimnrous, both 
in the town and the vicinity Here are the ruin» of an 
abbey, ioinnled in honfir of Thoin.as 5 Beck^t, in 1178, 
by Wllli.im the Lion, king of Scotl.uid, wlio, on liih death 
in 1214 was inUTred witliin .its precincts. It was de- 
strovcil in 1.560. 

ABEHCONWAY, or CONWAY. See Conway. 

ABERDEEN, a maritime co. Scotland, bounded N. 
and I’’, by the (lerinan Ocean, S. by the cos. of Perth, 
Forf.tr, and Kincardine, and W. bv Banif, Elgin, and 
Inverness. Extreme length 86 m. Irom N. to S., and 42 
from E. to W. Area 1,26(),«('0 acres. In the sonth- 
western division, called tlie district of Mar, are some of 
the higliest mountains of Scotland. B(*n Maedhu rises to 
the height of 4,.327 feet above the level of the sea, being 
only 43 feet lower th.»n Ben NdVis ; and several of the 
other inoiintains are but little inferior in altitude. About 
a fifth part of the surface consists of high inountaiiious 
tracts; and these, witli hills, exteiidve moors, mo.‘*ses, 
and waste lands, occupy nearly two thirds of the entire 
country. The arable land lies principally iu the eastern 
parts. Principal rivers Dee and Don; and beside? 
these arc the Dcvcroii, Bogie, Y'thau, llrie, Ugie, Ac. 
Limestone abounds iu various places , there arc quarries 
of excellent slate; and millstones are found of good 
(luality. Vast quantities of granite are shipped at Aher* 
deen, particularly for l|pndon, where it is used in paving 
the streets. The mountains of Braomor contain nnin- 
bers of coloured crystals, or cairngorms; and some real 
topazes have been met with. The winters, owing to the 
great extent of sea coast, are mild : but tlie summers arc 
usually short and cold. Agriculture is prosecuted with 
much more spirit and success tliaii might have been sup. 
posed. Oats is the principal crop, tfiout 160,(100 ncr^ 
being supposed to be sown with that grain; barley is alto 
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raised; and some, though only a little, wheat. .The 
culture of tiirntps and potatoes is extensively carrfeil on. 
Several thousand acres of land in the vicinity of Aberdeen 
have been trenched. The practice is not, however, con¬ 
fined to that district, and large additions arc being con¬ 
stantly made to the arable land. Farm houses and offices 
are now, with few exceptions, comfortable and commo¬ 
dious. A greater number of cattle are bred in this than 
In any other Scotch county: the native breed is pre¬ 
ferred. They have increased much in size during the 
last thirty years; and are said, indeed, to have doubled 
in weight since the introduction of turnips ! Tiiey are 
commonly black, but there a^e many red or brindled. 
Sheep coin])arntively few, and of a mixed breed. There 
are some large estates, but property is, notwithstanding, 
a good deal subdivided. (>reat diversity in the size of 
farms. It is usual fur mechanics to occupy an acre or two. 
The woods, which are very extensive, afford shelter to 
Uie red deer. Average rent of land an acre. Tlie 
woollen, cotton, and linen manufacture arc carried on 
to a consylerable extent, principiUly at Ahcnlcen. There 
arc consiuerable fisheries on tiie coast and in tlu; river>, 
particularly in the Dee. Principal bmns Aberdeen, 
Pctcrheail. and Fraserburgh. Parishes H8. Pop. in 
1831, 177,057; inhab. houses in do. '20,502. Ueturns 
one member to the H. of Commons. Pari. cnnstituenc*y 
in lH:t7, 3,0ii6. Valued rental 235,G(i5/. Scoti'h. AiinuaJ 
value of real property iv 1815, 325,‘218/. sterling. 

ABERDEEN, the capital of the above co., 
an ancient, distingui.shed, and flourishing royal 
borough, situated mostly on rising ground *on 
the N. hank of the Dee, near its mouth; lat. (of 
JVlarischal College Observatory) .'57*^ 8' .'»8" N., 
long. 2^ .f 41" W. l*op. ill 1821, 44,790; in 
1831, 58,019. It acquired trade and imiiortance 
at a very early period, and made a cousiiicuouL 
ap^ioarancc in many of the stormy scenes of 
Scottish history. 'I he earliest preserved charter 
is one granted by king William the Lion, about 
1179; and the joiiriials'of the magistrates and 
town coiineil have been jireserved very nearly 
entire since 1398. King Robert Bruce bestowed 
much property iqviii it: in theci\il war.s,during 
the reign of Chailes 1., it made a con.^piciious 
figure, and suffereo greatly. It r^iiained in n 
nearly stationary .stiite for about two centuries 

i ireviously to 1750, wlicii it began to increase. 

t has since been signally improved, especially 
during the present century, bv the extension of its 
manufactures and trade, anti the fomiation of 
many new streets, w hieh have superseded many of 
its old narrow and winding thoroughfares. Trom 
the S. Aberdeen is apiiroachetl by two bridges 
across the Dee ; one of 7 arches tif stone, first 
erected 1.520-8, and rebuilt 1719-23; the other a 
su.spension bridge of iion, opened in 1830. 'riie 
rotuls from these bridges conduct to I'nion Street, 
which w ith Union Place, and Castle Street, in the 
same straight line, form a grand entrain;c of about 
a mile in length, the houses all of white granite, 
finely dressed ; in one part this street crosses a 
deep and partly wooded ravine by a bridge of 
granite of one arch of 130 feet span, opened in 
1804. Among the public buildings may be men¬ 
tioned the. assembly rooms, the town-house, 
court-house and new jail; theE. and W.ehurehes 
of St. Nicholas; the N. church and others of 
late erection ; St. Andrew’s church of the Scottish 
Episcopalians; the barracks, placed on the castle 
hill, winch in former times w as the site of a fort; 
Gordon's hospital, the bridewell, theatre, in¬ 
firmary, medical hall, and the new edifice of 
IVIarisehal college. Besides the latter seminary, 
there are many public and private academies and 
schools, among which is the grammar school, 
established before 1418, the musters of which are 
appointed by comparative trial.^ The c.*s(ablish- 
inent of a regular post to Edinburgh dates 
from 1687; a printing press was set up in 1621, 
and the first almanacks published in Scotland 
commenced here in 1677. 'i’he number of cha¬ 
ritable establishments and endowments is great; 


upwards of 70 lieing under the management of 
the magistrates, of w'hich the nett annual revenue, 
in 1838, was 3084/. 12s. 4d. Gordon’s hospital 
supports and educates 140 boys, and has an annual 
revenue of about 3000/.; and there are besides 
an infirmary; a lunatic asylum erected a few 
years ago at an expense of upwards of 10,000/.; 
an institution for deaf and dumb persons; a 
large hospital for girls about to be opened, and 
one for the education and support of the blind. 
An assessment for the poor, after having been 
long postponed, commenced a few- years since in 
the six parishes pf the city and the adjoining one 
of Old Machar. 

Aberdeen occupies a distinguished place in 
the manufactures and commerce as well as in 
the literature of Scotland. The town and ad¬ 
joining country were, during the last century, 
distinguished for the manufacture of knit woollen 
stockings, which were exported to the C'ontinent, 
but the late war, and the introduction of machinery, 
superseded this branch of industry. 'There are 
very large establisliirients for the sfiinning of 
cotton, flax, and wool, in most of which steam 
power is employed; great quantities of the wool 
of the country are made into carpets ; the cotton 
manufacture, iiitroduce<l in 1778, employs nearly 
3,(XX) hands; that of flux about 4,(;()0 ; in 1838, 
there were imported 1,3204 tons of cotton, 3,460 
of flax, and 1,6574 ^f wool. Extensive iro*n 
works he vc been established w here steam ei gines, 
anchors, chain-cables, and spinning machinery 
are procluced. Sln|)-building is carried on to a 
considerable extent, and there are ropeworks and 
sail cloth manufactories : in the v icinity are paper 
mills, with tanneries, soap and candle works, 
distilleries of spirits, and brew houses which ex¬ 
port much porter* 'The natural productions 
exported are salmon, which is sent to London in 
ice, granite, of which the export in 1838 was 
l.O.SHO tons, eggs, butter, pork, corn, and live 
cattle, of which the iniinber exported in 1838 by 
steam w as 7(X)1 - 'I'lie value of the exports eoast- 
wise and to foreign parts maybe estimated at 
from a million and a half to tw o millions sterling; 
it is increasing steadily and rapidly. On the 1st 
of January, 1836, there belonged to the jiort 359 
vessels, of the burden of 41,743 tons, na\ igated by 
.3,095 men. 'There is a constant c‘otnmunieation 
by steam ships with London, Leith, Peterhead, 
Inverneso, and the Orkneys. 'Ihe amount 
of customs duties in 1835 was 45,1.34/., of 
nostage in 1836, 9,2.'}0/. 'There is a canal to 
Jnverury, 184 length, which conveys 

chiefly agricultural ])roduce, manure, and coal. 
'I'he "harbour of AIm nlccH has great natural 
capabilities, the Dee forming u considerable 
u'stuary; it has been in a train of improvement 
for the last 60 years. 'There being a bar at the 
mouth of the river, which joinetimcjishifts,great 
exertions have been made to remedy this defect, 
by the erection of a pier*of about l,5t;0 feel in 
length, projecting into the ocean on the N. side 
of the river, by a breakwater on the opposite 
.shore, and various subsidiary works. Still how'- 
ever the harbour is a tide oiic, only entered when 
there is sufficient water on the bar, which has 12 
feet at neap, and 16 or 17 at sprint tides. The 
bay affords safe anchorage with ott-shore winds, 
blit not with tliose from the E, A light-house^ 
has been erected on (Jirdle Ness, the S. point of 
the bay. In the interior of the harbour the 
quays have been jjreatly extended, the channel 
of the Dee confined by a massive embankment, 
and there is in progress the conversion of part 
of the tide aestuary into a wet dock, of large 
dimensions. 'The revenue of the harbour, w hich 
B 2 
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is managed by a board of truftees, was for the 
year 1837-8, 15,976/. 9«.'4(’/.; the ordinary ex¬ 
penditure 8,713/. Ss.i the expenditure on works in 
progress 9,226/. 5s, lOd, From 1810 to 1838 in¬ 
clusive, there have been expended on the harbour 
456,016/. 16«. lOd., of which sum the interest of 
money borrowed amounted to I5(i,466l. 16s. 6d, 
From the great expenditure on new streets, and the 
harbour, me afiUirs of the burgh became involved 
in 1817, and a disfranchisement ensued, but no 
permanent loss was sustained, and for many 
years it has been in good credit. In 1838 the 
revenue was 17,507/. lO.v. Gd. ; the expenditure 
16,661i. 5s. ed., of which about 7,5(X)/. was for 
the interest of borrowed money. ln’)832, the 
number of houses was 2,388, of which 1,289 were 
of the value of 10/. and upwards; since that 
year, i^be^deen returns one in. to the II. of C. be¬ 
ing no longer associated with Arbroath, Brechin, 
Bei*vie, and AI ontrose. 1 n 1837 the constituency 
was 2,.‘539, having increased from in 1834. 

ABERDEEN ^OLD), an ancient city, situ¬ 
ated about a mile N. of Aberdeen, with which it 
is nearly connected by a village called Spital. 
In former times it was the seat of a bishoprick, 
the see of Mortlach having been removed to it 
in 1154. In 1498 it received a charter from 
James IV., under which arc elected a provost 
and 18 other members; in 1715, it became dis¬ 
franchised, and again in 1723. It is a small 
place consisting merely of a single street, has no 
trade, and very little property, its importance 
depending entirely upon its university. Popu¬ 
lation in 1831, M83. The revenue in 1832 was 
al)out 43/. 5s., the expenditiire 14/. Os. Od., and 
there was no debt, but a surplus. Seven trades 
are incorporated. The chief edifices are the 
college, cathedral, and bridges across the Don, 
near which the place is situated. Tiiebuildings 
of King's College have an antique ajipoarance, 
and are of diilbrentperiods; from reciuit additions 
and alterations they arc in good repair, about 
6,000/. having been expended upon them. The 
library and cTiaj^el are attached to a lofty srpiare 
tower, surmounted by an imperial crown of open 
stone work. The cathedral of St. Alachar, or 
Macarius, nftcr w'hom the parish is named, is an 
ancient Gothic edifice, chiefly of granite, com¬ 
menced in the 14th century ; the choir, transept, 
and great central tower have been demolished or 
fallen down upwards of a century ago ;«lhc nave 
remains, and is used as the )}arish church ; at the 
west end arc two finely proportioned stone spires; 
the roof of the interior also presents a curious 
relic. Near its mouth the Don forms a small 
haven, which does not admit any vessels but of 
a*few tons’ burden; a little above is the ancient 
bridge, erected by King Robert Bruce, of one 
Gothic arch, 70 feet in span, crossing a rocky and 
woody ravine in which the river flows; between 
it ancf the sea is a new bridge of 5 arches, opened 
in 1830, the expense of*w*hich was defrayed from 
the funds of the old and less convenient structure. 

The UniversUiesof Aberdeen are two in number, 
in each of which one college has been founded. 
The most ancient is that of Old Aberdeen, founded 
by Bishop William Elphinston in 1494, under a 
papal bull of Pope Alexander VI.; its buildings 
have been noticed above. It early rcceivq^ the 
name of King’s College, instead of that of the 
Virgin Mary, to whom it was originally dedicated. 
The other and later seminary was established in 
1593, and is called Marischal College, from its 
founder George Keith, Earl Marischal. King’s 
College has a principal, sub-principal, and 9 
wi^iKirshtps. A sum of about 1770/. arising 
^laritable fmindations, is annually distru 
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buted in difl^brent proportions among 134 students, 
who are called bursars. Marischal College has 
a principal, 10 professors, and 2 lecturers on 
humanity and Scots law; in it are also taught 
medical classes, by 5 lecturers, appointed by tmth 
colleges. About 1,200/. is appropriated to bursa¬ 
ries, distributed in various amounts among 107 
students. The attendance of students at each 
college is about equal; those of divinity hrar 
relections in both, the distance between tliein 
cing a few yards moi^ than a mile. In session ^ 
1837-8, the aggregate number of students in arts, 
divinity, law, and medicine, was about 7(X). 
Both universities have chancellors and rectors 
and exercise their poi%ers iiulepeiulently of each 
other; variou| eiforts have been made to unite 
them into one establishment, but as yet^withoiit 
success. Although their bursaries are nume¬ 
rous, their other revenues are very small. For¬ 
merly the university of Aberdeen wav entitled to 
co]>ies of all works entered at Stationers’ Hall; 
but in 1836 they relinquished the privilege for 
an annual payment of 24‘A. Ms. At present 
their libraries arc exceedingly defective; in Ma¬ 
rischal College there i.s a small museum, an 
obscrv.'itory, and an extensive apparatus for teach¬ 
ing natural philosophy. The education given in 
these seminaries has been highly useful in dis¬ 
seminating knowledge over the N. of Scotland, 
and raising its intellectual state; particularly in 
improving the character of the parochial school¬ 
masters, who having been all at college, are 
superior to many of their brethen in thesoiitheiii 
parts of the country. The cheapues*. of the 
education, and the mnnticr of buistiries most oi 
which are given by comparative trial, areiiidticc- 
iiients to attend; tlie fees jiaid by a student who 
is nut a bursar do not amount toniore tliaii about 
OL yearly, on the average of 4 jlear.'s’ study in the 
curriculum &r arts; and respectable ooaVd may 
he obtained for about 23/. or 30/. during the session 
which commences in the last Monday ot October, 
and ends at the beginiiing of April, without 
vacations. Many eminent men have been pro¬ 
fessors in these universities; among w’hom may 
be mentioned Dr. Beid, the author of the Incpiiry 
into the Human Mind; Dr. Gerard; Frincijial 
Cain]>hell, author of the Fhilosojihy of Rhetoric, 
and the new Translation of the Gospels; Dr. 
Beattie, the bard of the Alinstrel; and Dr. 
Hamilton, author of the celebrated Essay on tlie 
National llebt. 'I'he new buildings iiowraising 
for Marischal College, in order to rejilace very 
meflective and ruinous ones, arc on an ex¬ 
tensive and elegant plan ; government, through 
the agency of Mr, Bannerinan, M. F. for the 
city, granted 15,0(K)4 towards their erection, and 
7,500/. have been saised by subscription among the 
almnni and friends of the establishment, jt is 
expected that their completion will lead the w'ay to 
such additions to the university, and such improve¬ 
ments in teaching science and philosophy as will 
materially conduce t o the heiieflt of thi.s part of the 
Empire. (We are indebted for these valuable ar¬ 
ticles to a gentleman of distinction in Aberdeen.) 

ABEllDOUU, a parish and villago of Scutlaud, in 
Fifcshlrc, on the N. shore of the Knth of Forth, 10 m. 
N.W. Edinburgh. Pop. IT.’il. 

ABKKFOYl.E, in Scotland, a parish, and a celebrated 
pass or narrow valley leading into the Highlands, in the 
district of Monteith, in the S. W. part of PcrUishire. 
The village or vUichan of Aiicrfoyle in this pass is the 
scene of some of the most interesting adventures in the 
novel of Jiod Roy. Pop. of parish (MiU. 

ABEUCi AVEnN Y, atown of England, co. Monmouth, 
at the confluence of the Gavcniiy with the Usk, 14 m. 

S. W. Monmouth, 120 in. W. by N. London. Pop. of 
parish 4,230. It is built In a straggling manner; has a 
fine bridge of 15 arahes over the Usk, and some branches 
. of the woollen manufacture. There are very extensive 
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Iron Yfirki in the vicinity. On an eminence, near the S. 
end of the town, are the ruins of its ancient castle. 

ABEUGEeKY, a sea-port and m. town of Wales, co. 
Denbigh, hu!ui.Isdulas, considerably resorted to of late 
years tor bathing. 

ABERNETfiY, a parish of Scotland, partly in Fife 
and partly in Perthshire. It was once the seat of an 
arcliicpiscoiial see, removed to St. Andrew’s in the ninth 
century. All that now remains of its ancient structures 
is a round tower 75 feet high, and IG in diameter. The 
modern village of Aberncthy is small, and the houses 
mean. Pop. of parish, 177G. 

ABF.RYSTWITII, a sea-port town of W'.iles, co. 
Cardigan, at the mouth of the Vstwith, over winch is a 
neat bridge, I7H m. W. N. W. London. Pop. 4,12H. It 
stands on an emiiierieo overlooking the bay; and the 
streets, though well paved and MacadiuniaC'u, arc stec'p 
and uneven. It is a place of considerable trade, exporting 
lead, eaiainine, oak bark, flannels, &c., uiostiy to Liver¬ 
pool : hut owing to the shallowness of the w.^tcr, it is 
accessible only to small vessels. As glicre is no market 
town within IM ni. it has the supply of a considenib’e ad¬ 
jacent territory. Latterly it lia.s been extensively resorted 
to in summer for sea-battiing. Public rooms were opened 
for tlie acrommodatioii of visiters in 1H20, and a new 
theatre in ISXI. It seems to have been once strongly 
fortified. Its castle, of which some vestiges still exist, 
was rebuilt by Edward 1. in 1277. A consiuerabb* extent 
of len land to the N. the town has recently been reco¬ 
vered Irom the sea_ {Muntripal Boundary Reports, HfC.) 

AitKKYsrwri H, a parochial chafielry, bund. Aber¬ 
gavenny, CO. Monmouth, ceh brated for'its collieries and 
Iron works, wtiicti have greatly increased during the last 
20 years 

AHIAI) (BAHK EL). See Nile. 

ABlNCiDON, an ancient town of England, co. Berks, 
at the confluence of the Ock with the Isis, and at the 
junction o! the Berkshire eanal with the latter, ni. 
W.N.W. London. Pop. .V-iaO. It has several well-paved 
streets trrmiiiatnig in a spacious market-place, having a 
market-house in the centre. It has two cliurches, with 
places of worship forDissenters, a well-endowed grauini.ir 
school, and sundry almsliouses and charitable I'lidow- 
iiKMits. It iuuN a considerable corn market; some tr.ule 
Is c.irried on in niulting, liemp-drussing, Ac. During tiie 
late war a good deal of business was done in tlie manu¬ 
facture of canvass, sacking, and sncIi like coarse articles, 
but since the immcc this employment lias materially diini- 
iiished. It returns one m. tf) the 11. of t.'oinmons. No of 
houses in I8:tl, 1,1 M, of which wore estimated at 10/. 
a year anil upwards CunstituiMicy in 202. 'I'his 

was formerly a scot and lot borough ; every iiiliabitunt 
assessed to the poi>r rates exerrising the elective tranchl^e. 
—{Rtiundary nepintSt i. )>. 27.) 

A1H>, the uTicient ciipital ot 1'inland, near theextremity 
of the prumontoi} formed b^ tlie gulfs oi Bothnia and 
Finland,on the river .Aunijocki, by w iiicli It is intersected, 
hit. 00"^ 2</ 5H" N , long. 22^^ 17' 1-V K. it was the seatol 
a university, and has a considerable trade. But in 1827 
it suHered* severely from a lire, which destrojed the 
university and above 700 private houses. The university 
has been since removed to Helsingfors, now the capital til 
the province. Previously to the fire the town contabuMl 
about 13,(KI0 inhabitants.* It has a gymnasium, a bank, 
and some unimportcint manufactures. A treaty w as con¬ 
cluded here iu 1743 bcdweeii Russia and Swtxien. 

ABOMEY, cap. of tlie kingdom of Dahomey, in 
Africa, nearly 100 in. N. from the sea, lat. 7^ 30'N. 
long. 2^ 17 E. Pop. said to lie 24,000. 

ABOUKIR, a village of Egypt, with a citadel, on a 
promontory, about JU in. N. E or Ale.\andria, being sup¬ 
posed by some to occupy the site of the ancient Canopus, 
lat. 310 |i)' 44// N. long. 3007 ' IG" E. 

ABOUKIR BAY, on the north coast of Egypt, formed 
oq the w'cst side by the point of land on whicn Abuukir 
is situiRed, and on the east by that wliich lies at tlie 
mouth of the Rosetta branch of the Nile. Here, on tlie 
1st of August, 179S, was fought the famous battle of the 
Nile, when the French fleet that had conveyed Napoleon 
to Egypt was totally defeated by the British fleet under 
Lord Nelson ; and here also, on the 7th of March, 1801, 
the English army, under Sir Ralph Aborcromby, effected 
its diseinlMirkatinn. 

ABOUSAMBUL. See iPSAMBta. 

ABRANTES, a fbrtlfled town of Portugal, prov. 
Kstremadura, lat. 39° 26' N., long. 8° 16' W., at tnc S. 
extremity of a ridge that trends S. W. from the great 
range dividing the valleys of the Douro and Tagus. 
Pop. 4,514. Its position adapts It admirably for a mili¬ 
tary station ; and Sir A. Wellesley availed himself of Its 
local advantages by resisting tlif‘re the progress of the 
French in 1809. (See Napier, 11. 317. Arc.) It is about ( m. 
from the right bank of tho Tagus and 72 m. above Lisbon. 
The bill-side on which the town is built, as well as the 
hills about, bear vines, olive, peach, and other fruit 
trees, while the plain eastward produces pumpkins, water¬ 
melons, and other vegetables: all these products are 
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carried down tho river in barges to the capital, with 
which this town hfls very considerable traffic. The trade, 
now occupying above 100 barges, would be much increased 
if the navigation were improved. A few small craR go 24 
m. higher,as far os Villabclla; but the stream is rapid, and 
the much impeded with sand and rocks. The churoli 
of San Vinrenti is the largest and llnest in Portugal. 
—( Mtilano, Napier .) 

ARRUZZO, an extensive territory of Italy, forming 
the N. E. portion of the Neapolitan dominions, lietween 
41° bO' and 42^ S-V N. lat.; bounded E. (a distance of 
about 80m.) by the Adriatic, N. and W. by the Papal 
dominions, and K. by either provinces of Naples. It is di¬ 
vided into the provs. of Abnizzo Ultra 1., Abruzzo Citra, 
and Abruzzo I'llra II., so c.dled from their position with 
respect to Naples. The first tw o, 1} mg along the Adriatic, 
are divided by the Pescari, and occupy the whole country 
to the E. of Monte Cornu and Monte Prata. Abruzzo 
Ultra II. is an interior prov., and comprises the whole 
country included between the others and tlie Papal states. 
Their extent, population, and revenue, ordinary and ex¬ 
traordinary, in 1831, were as follows : — 



Area. 

Po|mlatiun. 

Abnizvo 
i;itra I. 

Kq. ni. 

Male^. 

F«- 

ni.tlLS. 

ToUl. 1 

976 

91,S76 

9(i,UlO 

l‘JO,916 

1 Aliru//o 


1 _' 

! 



Citra - 
Abruazo 
IMtrall. 

Totals 


Hevenue. 


Due. Granll 


l,OKS n.^,071 132.100 2l,.'i.4T1 207,7701 27 
1,90S I lU,H72l."S,f.G0 270,511 217,A56' 32 


3,972* .3I.S,K2-' V.7,10‘1 735,931 .5.3.’1,30fi 19 


The country pre«ents every vai iety of «oil and surface ; 
but tho great(‘r part is mountainous, fugged, and occupied 
by extcnsiveforests. It is trav ersed throughout its whole 
extent by the A])cnniucs, .itul has some ol their highest 
summits.' Monte I'orno, surnamed IKiran Sasso, or the 
Great Hock, rises to the height ol ‘J..'>27 feet above the 
level of the sea, Monte Majellu to about h,:hk», and Monte 
Vellinu rt) 8,397. It is watered by ni.-iny rivers, most of 
wbieli bill into the Adii.itic , and in Abvuzzo Ultra 11. is 
the lelebr.ited I.ago ('elano, the I.arus Funnns of the 
unei-nts (see (’kl.vno. Lark of). 'J'he climate diilers 
with the elevation of the soil ; but though very cold oil 
tlie mountains, and t oinpar.itivelv hot in the low grounds, 
it IS, speaking gencniUv. temperate and liealthv. Along 
tlie Adriatic, and in the vdllev s and plains, the soil is 
very productive ; and large quantities of corn, oil, wine, 
silk*, liquorice, almonds, Ac., are produced. SaflVon used 
to be verv extensively cultivated in the v.'Uley of Aqtiila, 
blit the q'liantity rtiised i< now very muili restricted. The 
inhabitants of the niouiit.’unoius districts are principally 
engaged in the rearing of sheep and cattle. The upper 
regions and ret esses ot the mountains, w inch cover by far 
the larger portion of Abruzzo Ultra 11., are depastured 
in the siiiuinor season by va.st flocks of sheep, brought 
from the (\ipitaniita and other level provinces more to 
tlie S. Their migrations arc regulattxl by law, and arc 
similar to those that take place in Spain and in the S. E. 
depts. of France. The migratory .sheep arc supposed to 
amount, at jiresent, to betw een .SOti.OtK) and GOO.ObO, bav ing 
liecn fornicrlv nmcli more considerable. The inhabitants 
arc stout, w’ell-made, healthy, and industrious. The 
occupiers and labourers, who form the vast majority of 
the poiiulation, are mostly ptuir, living iu iniscrahle dirty 
huts, feeding principally on Indian corn, and drinking a 
floor wine. M.viiy thousands of the peasants emigrate 
every autumn to seek fur employment in the Roman and 
Tuscan Maremmc. Manufac||i'rcs hav c made but little 
progress ; but w oullcns, silks, earthenware, Ac., are pro- 
dtici'il. An extensive contraband trade is carried on with 
tlie Papal dominions ; anti the coasting and foreign trade 
would be much more extensive than it is, were it not 
that the entire coast is without a single good port. Prin¬ 
cipal towns C'hieti, Aquila, l"franio, Sulmoii^ Avezzano, 
&c. (Sec the 2nd vol of khe Descrixtofie, TovogruHca, 
Fisica, ^c. del Regno delle Due Srctlte, Napoli, 1^, which 
is entirely occupied by an account of the Abruxzi: see also 
Mr. Keppel Craven’s Ercursions in the Abruxzi, 2 volf. 
l^ond. 1838 ; and Sir R. C. lloare's Classical Tour, 4Co. 
1819.) 

ABU-ARISCH. A petty state in the S.W. of Arabia, 
on the borders of the Red Sea, between 15^ 60' and 
17^ 40' N. lat. and 41^ 30' and 43^ E. long., consisting ot 
the narrow slip of low land which lies between the 
coast and the mountain district of Haschid-u^BckeL 
On the N. it is separated fVom Kl~I1edJaz bv a small dis¬ 
trict Inhabited by W'andering tribes of peculiar manners i 
and on the S. It borders upon the state of Loheia. Its 
extreme length is about 130 m., and Its greatest width 
R-om 70 to SQiim. It forms part of the Tehama or low 
lands of Yetnen, being almost wholly a sandy plain (see 
Arabia), extremely hot and dry, destitute of permanent 


* Th«ac HP Italian sq. m. 60 to the degree, and are equivalent le 
3,270 Eng. sq. M. C9'15 to the degree. 
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water counei, and preserved from Otter sterility only 
by the abundant rains in the neighheuring mountains, 
n^ch periodically Inundate its otherwise waterless soil. 
Its principal products are dhourah or barley, which 
forms the principal food of the inhabitants, and a pecu¬ 
liar and highly esteemed breed of asses. 

Abu-Ari8ch, a town of Arabia, cap. of the above state, 
and the residence of the sherifl', lat. 16<^4(K N., long. 

E. It occupies the centre of the principality, being midway 
between the Red Sea and the mountains, and between its 
N. and S. boundaries. It is walled; and though its popu¬ 
lation be not certainly known, it may be safely estimated 
at fW>m 4,000 to 5,000., In 18O0 Its strength and resources 
deterred theWahabeel from attempting its capture, after 
the battle in which they defeated the sfaeriif. Some 
rocky hills in the neighbourhood yield salt, which is ex¬ 
ported. 

It seems probable that Abu-Arisch, which at present 
is 24 m. from the sea, w.as formerly much nearer to it. 
If, indeed. It were not once what Gheran now is, the port 
of this part of Arabia. This is rendered probable as 
well ftom the appearance of the surrounding country as 
from the well-known fact mentioned byNlebuhr, that the 
coast here is constantly and rapidly gaining on the water. 
—(Nielmhrt ties, de vAr. par. ii. p. 232.; Voy. cnAr. ii.59.) 

ABURY. (Sec Aveduky.) 

ABUTIGE, a considerable town of Upper Egypt, on 
the site of the ancient Abotls, lat. 27® 2' N., long. 3123^ E. 
It is the scat of a Coptic bishop, and is celebrated for its 
opium. 

ABYDOS, an ancient city, founded by the Thracians, 
and subsequently occupied by a colony of Milesians, on 
the Asiatic side of the Hellespont, where It is narrowest, 
bearing nearly S. from Scstos on the European side of 
the strait. It had a commodious harbour, and was strongly 
fortified. It was here that Xerxes constructed the bridge 
of boats by which he conveyed his ill-fated host across the 
Hellespont; and it is distinguished in ancient history for 
the desperate resistance made by its inhabitants to Philip 
of Macedon, who, however, partly by force and partly by 
treachery, succeeded in taking it. But Abydos, and also 
Sestos, are mainly indebted for their imperishable celebrity 
to the story of the loves of Hero and Lcandcr, and the 
melancholy fate of the latter. Abydos magni qwntdam 
amoris commerdo insignis est. {Amm. Marcellinm^ lib.i. 
s. 19.) It was destroyed by the Turks; and the fact 
that the materials were carried 3 m. S. to assistin building 
the Sultanie Kalessu or old castle of Asia, the strongest 
fort on the Dardanelles, and its contiguous town, accounts 
for few ruins being found at Abydos. The modern fort 
of Nagara occupies its site. — {Mannert, Gdu^raphu'^ 
Toumejort^ Voyage du Levant^ &c.) 

ABYSSINIA, an extensive country of Eastern Africa, 
of which the boundaries arc not well defined, but which 
may bo regarded as occupying the space included be¬ 
tween 9^ and 16° 4(/ N. lat. and 3U° E. long, and the 
Red .Sea; having E. the latter, N. Senaar and Nubia, 
and on the W. and S. Senaar, Kordofan, and other bar¬ 
barous and nearly unknown countries. It is supposed 
to include in all above 300,000 Eng. sq. m. 

Name. — Abyssinia was included in the Ethiopia (from 
«i0/s4/, a man burnt by the sun. or of a dark colour) of 
the ancients. The name Abyssina, or mdre properly 
llabessina, from the Arabic Habesefi. signifying a mix¬ 
ture or confusion, has been given to the count^ by the 
Arabic and Portuguese geographers, and indicates the 
supposed Arabic origin of the people, and their subse- 

J uent intermixture with the Africans. The Abyssinians 
o not use this name ; and either assume that of the pro- 
winces In which they live, or call themselves Itiopians. 
and their country Meu^^sta l^opia. or kingdom of 
Ethiopia, a name given it by the Greeks during their 
•icenaency at Axum. 

Face of the Coamfry.—Abyssinia presents great inequa¬ 
lities of surface. It consists principally of a series of 
plateaus, intersected and separated by mountain ridges. 
lUtter classes the plateau* under three great divisions. 
Setting out IVom the coast of the Red Sea, and traversing 
the low arid ground by which^t is bordered, and ascending 
the heights or mountains of Taranta, we arrive at the first 
gateau, or country of the Baharnegash, lying between the 
Taranta on the E. and the Hver Marob on the W. Passing 
through tiie Baharnegash and making another ascent, we 
arrive at the great plateau of Tine, between the Mareb 
on the B. and the Tacazse on the W.; but including to 
the south the mountain regions of Enderta, Wojjerat, 
Lasta« &c. The last-mennoned country contains the 
sources of the Tacaxxe, one of the principal affluents of 
the Nile. The towns of Adowah and the ancient Axum 
Uee the names), are situated In the middle of the plateau 
of TIgrd. Antalow lies more to the south, in the province 
of Eo^rta. The mountains of Samen, on the W. side 
of the plateau of Tigrfi, are the highest In ^byssinla, and 
fbrm, wM^ those of Xiamalmon and Lasta, a great but not 
coiimoos chain, lunning N. E. and S. W., and separating 
thd lands of Tigrf, from the still more elevated 1 
plateau or alpine couiMiy of the Habesch or Amhara, in-1 
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eluding the provinces or countries of Dembeaf Gojam, 
Damot, &c. This region, the highest in Abyssinia, and 
the nucleus And centre, as it were, of tile old empire, 
contains the sources of the Bahr-el-Azrek, or eastern arm 
of the Nile, and the great lake of Tsana or Deinbea. 
It has a mean elevation of about 8,0(X) feet, and is fenced 
and intersected by mountain ridges, of which those ot 
Gojam, from their containing the sources of the E. Nile, 
are the most celebrated. Gondar, the capital of Amhara, 
and formerly the residence of the Negus or emperor ot 
Abyssinia, lies a little to the N. of the lake. From this 

E lateau the country shelves down on the W. to the bar- 
arous and unknown regions already alludetl to. 

'J'hc pru\iiiccs of Efat an^Schoa, which now form, with 
their dependent territories, the most powerful of the 
Abvssiiiian states, lie to the S. E. and S. of Amhara. 
The first is very elevated, part of its waters flowing west¬ 
ward to the Nile, and part eastward to the Hawasli. Its 
chief town is Ankober. The province of Seboa. lying 
along the southern side of the Nile, is comparatively low, 
and is renowned its magnificent pastures and fruitful 
valleys. It has several towns and some celebrated iiio- 
nasteries. Salt is inclined to think that the Etiiiopic 
language and literature, and thu ancient manners of the 
Abyssinians, are preserved in a purer state in these pro¬ 
vinces than in any of the others; but they are very imper¬ 
fectly known. 

Exclusive of the above, there is a vast and but little 
known country in the S.E. partnf Abyssinia, between 
Efat and Lasta, and the Red Sea and the sea ot Hab-el- 
mandeb. It is almost entirely occupied by tribes of Gullas, 
some of them thu most brutiiied of any to be found Jii 
Abyssinia. Tlie country ol Nana, at the sources of the 
Maleg, S. W. from the prov. of Damot, is one of the most 
elevat^ of the African plateaus. Its inhabitants are said 
to be nearly as white as the Spaniards and Neapolitans. 

On the S. E. of Tigre, between it and the low country 
or province of the Daiikali, lying along the Red Sea, and 
between the fourteenth and fifteenth clegrees of latitude, 
is an extensive salt i»]ain, having, in most parts, tlie ap¬ 
pearance of ice covered with partially thawed snow'. The 
salt is perfectly i>ure and hard lor'aliout two feet de<q>; 
but that lying beneath is coarser and softer till purified 
by exposure to the air. It is cut into pieces with a 
hatchet; and not only serves to season and jireserve Inod, 
but even circulates as money. The salt is carried off by 
caravans, or companies, consisting of from 3(I0 to 600 
beasts of burden, and its digging is not unaccompanied by 
danger from the attacks ot the savage Galla. 

Mountains _Those of .Abyssinia have not been accu¬ 

rately measured. They were represented by the early 
Euituguese travellers and the Jesuits us being of sucfi 
vast lieigbt that, compared with them, the Alps ami 
Pyrennees were mere hillocks ! But these exaggerated 
representations have be(*n since reduceil to tiielr proper 
value. Bruce states, that during bis residence he saw no 
snow in any part of the county, and be even afiirms that 
it is tiicrc totally unknown. This, however, was a rash 
and unwarrantable assertion. It is doubtful, indeed, 
whether snow be not always to be found on the highest 
summits and crevices of the mountains of Samen: at all 
events, Mr. Pearce was overtaken by a snow storm when 
passing them in the middle of October, and Mr. Sail saw 
snow on them from a great distance on the 8th of May. 
It is clear, therefore, tliat if the liigiiest summit^ of the 
Samon do not attain, they approaoli closely to the line of 
perpetual congelation, so that their elevation may be 
fairly estimated at from 12,000 to 13,000 feet. The moun¬ 
tains of Gojam are of very inferior altitude, and are culti¬ 
vated to the summits. Generally the Ab^sinian moun¬ 
tains have a peculiarly abrupt and precipitous appearance. 
Sometimes they form what are called antbas or bill forts, 
consisting of steep, rocky, and all but inaccessible si^a, 
having on the summit a level surface covered with trees 
and verdure. The most celebrated of these hill forts is 
that of Ambu Geshm, formerly used as a plgce erf confine¬ 
ment for the princes of Abyssinia. 

BfvtTS.—Of these the Bahr-el-Azrek, Blue River, or 
eastern branch of the Nile, is by far the most famous. 
It rises from two mountains near Geesh in Gojam, being, 
according to Bruce, in lat. 10° 25^' N.| long. 36° W 

W* E., and at an elevation of 10,000 feet above the level 
of the sea. Its course is thence N. to the lake Dembea, 
a larm sheet of water, which receives many other streams; 
hut the Nile is said to preserve its waters with but little 
intermixture with those of the lake, across which its 
current Is always visible. Escaping from this lake it 
sweeps in a southerly direction round the E. frontier oA 
the provinces of Gojam and Damot, till, between the 
ninth and tenth degree lat., it t^es a N. W. direction, 
which it {preserves till, at Halfaia, near the sixteenth 
degree lat.. It unites with its other and more important 
branch, the Bahr-el-Ablad,or ^hlte River, flowing firom 
the S. W. (see Nils). The next most Important stream 
is the Tacasze, whose source has been already noticed. 
It drains the mountains of Samen and Tigrfi; and 
pursuing a pretty direct N. N. W. course through Senaar, 
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fiilli Into the Nile ne«r cne eighteenth degree let. The adopted from it a great numlier of words, but a tidally 
Mareb, which i^es in the heights of Taranta, runs nearly distinct language, dt is probably an ancient African Ian- 
parallel to the Tacasze. In the dry season it loses itself guage. and the original idiom ot the inhabitants of the 
in the sand; but Bruce says that in the rainy season it south-oastem provinces of Abyssinia. As regards Htera- 
continiies Its course till it unites with the Tacaize. The ture and learning, the Abyssinlans are at the lowest ebb. 
llamozo and Hawash run E, in the dlrMtlon of the Rad Their clergy are ignorant, and have no taste fur learning. 
Sea ; but the latter is swallowed up in tiie sands before Mr. Gobat thinks that in the country where Amharic Is 
meeting it. Exclusive of the great lake of Dembea or spoken about l-lth part of the male population can read 
Tsana, already referred to, the lake of Ashangee, on the a little, and in Tigre about 1-liith part. 

£. side of the Samen, is also of very considerable size. Prodvetiom. — The country is very fertile, and has a 

Minrralnpy —'J’hls is very Imperlectly known. Granite east variety of products ; among which are who,tt. barley, 
and Bchistus or slate seem to have been extensively millet, and other grain. On the high grounds wheat is 
observed; and it is probable that these primitive rocks raised in considerable quantities ; but in the low grounds 
occupy a large portion of the principal chains. In Tigre, the heat is tof» strong for it. Barley {dhourra} is raided 
the strata are chiefly vertical; but in the mountains of in large quantities ; but the principal dependence of the 
Samen they incline more to a horizontal position. They country is un the (Poa Aht/gsttuca), uhieh grows on 
seem remarkably destitute of metaLs ; the gold which every soil, except the very lowest, .and aft'urds the bread 
passes through Abyssinia is brought from the barbarous in general use. The plant is herbaceous. From anum- 
countries on the S. and W. ber of weak leaves rises a stalk about 28 inches hi length. 

Climate — This necess.arily difl'ers with the elevation and not much thicker that of a carnation. Out of the 
of the country, the direction of the mqMntains, &c. in top spring a number of branches, which contain the seed 
the deep valleys and low grounds (X‘o///is) the heats are or fruit inclosed in a species of capsula. The grains 
frequently excessive ; and this, combined with excess of are not larger than the head of the smallest pin, >et so 
raofsturei renders them unhealthy. But the climate ot the numerous as to constitute on the whole a bulky crop, 
plateaus is extremely line, particularly that of Ainhara, But the lowest grounds (koUa) are unlit even for the 
which is said to enjoy a {HTpetual spring, ver ecternum. production ot teff; and on these is raised a species of 
Tlie Portuguese found it quite as temperate as that of ertrn called tocotuso, w liich yields a black bread, the food 
their own country. According to Ludolph, the natives of tiie lowest classes. There are at least two harvests in 
often attain, 1u that happy climate, t<» the age of KXi jears the year; and In the same place may at once be seen in 
and upwards I The climate of Tigre is not quite so progress the oficrations of ploughing and reaping, with 
mild ; but there, also, the great extent of pasturage and corn in every diifercnt stage ol advancement. Among 
of verdant plains shows that tiie country is not visited by the other vegetable products ar<* cotton, of which clothes 
the extreme of heat. The plateau of the Baharnegash are usually made ; senna, myrrh, &c. The stalk of the 
is the hottest. In March, Mr. S.-ilt found its air hot and nmete, a .«>pecies of i>alm, the banana of Abyssinia, is said. 
<lry, .md the beds of the rivers without water. The year when stripped of its green coiering, to be the very best 
is sometimes divided Into four, but more properly into of all vegetable fuoil. It is lound iii great abundance. 
ihrci', seasons. Winter {kramt) is the season ot rain. Various speues ot figs, some ol them t»l a very large size, 
which always falls in great quantities, and oftcMi with as tiie Ficus si/camorus, are also very pleiitirul. Ci- 
inuch violence, rendering rivers and even brooks quite Irons, oranges, and sugar-canes .ire met with in the low 
impassable. Harvest (tzudai) ‘follows winter ; the re.st grounds, but not on the elevated plateaus. Dates and 
of the. year consisting of summer {hagai,) or tiie season vines are met with, but neither are Mipposetl to bi* indi- 
of heat and drought. penous. Both are liclieved to have been imported .md 

Jlaccs — Pofmlafton. — The inhabitants of .Abys^inia cultivated by the I'ortuguesc. At present the vine is 
comprise a variety of tribes. They all. however, elosely grown only lu the district of Kmfras, on the E. side of 
leseiuble eacii other in their physical character and man- lake Dembea, where it produces m.ignificent grapes. The 
IUT.S ; and, in resja-et of bodily contorniatimi, are entirely Abyssinians do not ii^e wine except for the coinniuniou 
dirMrict both from the Negroes and the .Arabians. Thev table. Tellez s.ijs e\pre»6ly. that in hiv time the vine 
belong to wh.it li.is be<*n called the Ethio[tu' variety ot vi.as unknown in Ahy> iina J'lie/Jo/iyfcelebrated 
the huimin race; ami tbeir most proinnient elMr.ie'ier- for its fllrnl^hi»g the principal species of paper used by 
istn-H VI ill be tmind described in tW arlicle Akuu v. lo the amients, is abundant in the lakes and riveis; 
which the reader is ri-fi ired. t)l the ditlerent tnb'*s, the and Brine contciuU that it was theiice transplantiil lo 
princiiial are tlie Tigiain, or inliabitauts ol 'i'lgie; the Egvpt. 

AnilMraiis, or inhai>il,int.s of Anihura ; the AgoW'-, in- The domestic .animals of Abyssinia do not differ ma- 
habitiM.T the provmei' of Dainot; the Flats, uecn[)iing teriallv Irtmi those of F'urope Tlie horses, which are 
the suatlioni banks of the Nile; the Goiiga.s and the priiici|>al wealth of the inhabitants ol the plateaus, 

re iii.s, still iiirther .S. ; imd the Kahishas, oecoiiung llie are strong and .letire. They are used in war and the 
ai)oinitai}}.s of Samen, \e., who profess .ludarsiii, and eh.i.se. mules uiiii .isses being used principally as bcastB 
pretend, though it is lieli(‘V(*d on no verv kochI grounds, of diMught and burden. Oxen are very abundant. The 
to deduce their origin from Valestinc. 'I’hese tribes are most remarkable species is a native of the low grounds, 
easily distinguished by tlieir language ; but it is m*t clear and has hoi ns of an eimrnuiU' intignitude, Mr. Salt having 
wlierlier their idioms be really distinct languages, or, seen one 4 feet long, and *il inches round at the base It 
whieh is most probable, only dialetic varieties ot a much is called the Gall a ox, I rom Us having been brought to 

smallernuniber of motiier-tungues_ {FnctiarUoii Mnu^ Tigre by the Gall.i. (M the w ild aiuimils, the most mi- 

vol. ii. p. 136. 3dod.) luerous ami rliar.icteiistie is the hyama, calk'd here the 

I'iie Galla, or savage tribes by wliicb large portions dubhah, (^ceiibiigly fierce and liiitameable. In most 
of Abyssini.H have l»peii overrun, are s.iid to liave m;ule parts of the country they are found in viu>t numbers, 
their first ap{>e.iranee on tlie southern frontier in 1037. place travellers in continual danger, and even enter 
No doubt they belonged originally to the central parts houses. They are not nauirally grepariuus, yet some- 
of the African continent. They have a brown complexion, times assemble in vast tioops, atti acted by some common 
with long black hair ; and their tribe's are all independent object, particularly tin* scent of dcadbodies.vvliich.uc- 
of, and often at war with, each other. Most of them have cording to the L«arbarous cus^m oi the country, aro 
adopted the Mahominedan faith, and have parti.dly cun- often left uuburied. Briuo conftadicts tlie common re¬ 
formed to the manners of the Abyssinians. They are port of their digging into sepulchres. They are pro¬ 
still, liowever, distingui-hed by tlieir greater ferocity, teett'd by the superstitious belief of the people, who 
In proof of this, it i.s sullleient to inciition that the y ouiig regard them ns a species ol enchanted men l^a'lie elephant 
men are denied certidu privileges, and are, in fiict, e.un- and rliinoceros are numerous in the low grounds, and 
teranod by the women, as well as their seniors of the in places full of moisture. Tlu< 9 r are hunted by the Shan- 
same sex, till thyy have given proof of their manhood by gaua, who use their teeth as an article of commerce, and 
killing an enemy. feed upon their flesh. It is^i mistake to suppose that 

No means exist by whirh to form any probable esti- any or them have ever liecii tamed in this ctmntn-, or, 
mate of Che number of people in Abyssinia. Mr. Salt indeed, in any part of Africa. There is a species or rhl- 
coiild obtain no accurate inftirmalion on the subject If noccros with two horns, found only in a few districts, 
the country w'cre tranquil, it could hardly fail, owing to Its horns have no connection with the bone; its skin, 
the IruitfUlncss of the soil and the general healthiness of which has no folds, is used for shields; the horns for 
the climate, to be excaedlngly iHipuluus ; but the anarchy handles for swtwds. and also as a lining to drinking ves- 
and civil war in which it is constantly involved more sols. The antelojie species, which is very ouiuerous, is 
than neutralise those advantages, and keep the population seldom found in the cultivated districts, hut ciiiefly 
far below its natural level. Its total amount is esti- appears on broken ground near the rivers. The buflklo, 
mated, iu the Weimar Almanack, at 4,600,000; and this, domesticated in Egypt and elsewhere, is liere one of the 
perhaps, is as good a guess as can be made. most ferocious of animals ; he lodges tiimself in deep 

Language.—TYio Cheez, or Ethiopic, a language akin and sultry valleys, under the shade of tlie tallest trees, 
to the Armilc and Hebrew, was the language of Axum, and near the largest and clearest rivers. The hippopo- 
and of the sulijccts of the Axumlte sovereign, at the ara temus, called gomari by the natives, is abundant-iu the 
of their conversion to I'hristianity in the 4tK century. It lake of Dembim; but Ludolf aflirms that this lake cen- 
is now extant only os a dead language, consecrated to talus no crocodiles. They aro both, however, found in 
literature and relfmous uses. The Amharic, or modern the deep pools of the Nile, Tacazze, and other rivers. 
Abyssinian, is nut a dialect of the Gheez, though it has The crocodiles in the latter are of on enormous size, of 
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a greenish colour, and arc more dreaded by the natives devour the flesh* “ “ ^ beCT marchpane m 

than the hippopotamus. The torppdo is round in the comfits.” The lady of the house did not 
rivers and lakes. The Hon is found only occasionally, dinner; but. in drinking, she ” bravelsrseconded the 
There are several species of leopard. The aebra is fro- rest of the company. Bruce and ^It have furnished 
quent in the southern provinces, where its mane adorns still more particular descriptions. The table, which Is 
the collars of the war horses. A small animal, the jerboa, low, is first covered with succe'sive piles of teff cakes, 
about the sice of a rat, burrows In the fieldls, both here serving to the guwts at once as food and as towels with 
and in Barbary. • which to wipe their fingers. The company being then 

The feathered creation in Abyssinia bears more than seatc>d, the next process is the slaughter ot the cattle, which 
its usual profiortion to the other species. 'ITie vast pro- are standing at the door, and the cutting warm steaks 
fusion of insects, grains, and plants, even the waste and from their flesh. Bruce says that these are extracted 
destruction attending continual wars, nfl'ord them an while the aniinnl is yet alive, and bellowing under the 
abundant supply of food. The ntsscr, oi golden eagle, pain of tlie wound. But this disgusting circumstance is 
perhaps the Wgest bird of the old continent, and a beau- not mentioned by any of tjpe earlier writers, and Mr. Salt 
tiful species called the black eagle, are particularly aflirins that the ficiul is separated from the body het'ore > 
noticed bv Bruce. To these Salt adds a new' species the ojioratiun of slicing commences. Salt, however, as 
called gobdio.goodie, the size of the common falcon, well as Bruce, adinit.s that the luxury of an Ahys.siniun 
Storks, partridges, snipes, pigeons, and swallows, occur fmst consists in having tliu pieces brought in while the 
in neat number and variety. Bruce never saw a wood- blood is yet warm and the tihres palpitating. The leinale 
COCK, sparrow', magpie, or bat; and ostriches arc not who sits next to eachi chef then wraps up the slice in a teff 
found in Abyssinia Proper. rake, ami thrust»iiuo his mouth as large a quantity us it 

Amoi.g insects tne most numerous .and useful arc liees. is capable of containing, wiiicli is greedily devoured. All 
Honey eonstitntes every where an important article of p.artics drink copiously of hydnanel, .ind boiiza, the beer 
food. Several provinces used to pay a large proportion of the country. Having satisfied themselves, they rise, 
of their tribute in this article. 'J’he honey assumes dif- and give place to another eoinjiany of iiit'erKir rank, and 
ferent appf'arances, sometimes black, sometimes blood- these to a third, till all is consunieil. The gross indecencies 
red, according to the plant on which the insect feeds, which Bruce represents as perpetrated on these oceavitMis, 
Of a very different character is the locust, which com- and which he has ilevtribcd witli such revolting ininuie- 
mits here ravages quite as terrible as in the other coun- ness, have been denied by Mr.^inlt, and it is lurdly 
tries of Northern Africa. It sometimes depopulates possible to suppose that they can Ik* other thiin rare oc- 
wholc provinces. In the sublime language of the pro- currences. Mr. (lobat, the mlssionarv, admits that a 
phet, ” A Jire devourcth before them^ and behind them a feast such as that dt‘scrilK‘d by Bruce in.iy have tJiki n 
flame consumeth : the land is before them as the Garden place among the most shameless libfrtim*s;*but he adds, 
of Eden, and behind them a desolate wilderness j yea, that ” excesses of that kind arc not eoiio M.irj either as 
and nothing escapelh them." to their cruelty or indeceney.” 'J’hi' nee reported 

Government—Polttical Divisiom —The former go- by Bruce, and which suiijected him to .1 » .tile ridicule, 
vemment of Abyssinia, or that which existed hi it when of cutting steaks from a living aiiini.a] on .‘i jonrney, .'iinl 
itrbccame known to the Portuguese and the Jesuits, was then rinsing up the wound ;ind ilri^ ing it on, appe.’.reii at 
an absolute and despotic momu-chy, in which the ein- first quite unfounded to Mr. S.ilt; but in his second 
pernrs. restrained by no written haws, popular assmnblies, journpv he wiliu .scU it, and lomul tliat if wasialled by 
or privileged classes, had full power to dispose at plea- a pec ar name — cutting the Shtilada ; which certainly 
sure of the lives and property of their subje s. But goes t. gmal w.i> to i .-ove its fiequencv, though that .ilso 
this ancient government may now be said to be totally is disputed by Mr. (iob.it, wlio lietn'es its oeeurrence, 
extinct. The force of the central government was gra- unless, perliaps, in cases, di extieme hiiiiger. 
dually weakened, partly by the rebellion of the governors Just -e in Abyssinia is altogether barbarous, venal, 
of the different provinces, and partly by the irruption of .ard corrupt. V’lien a person aectised of a crimi.ial 
the Gallas and other s.avage hordes, w-iiu have sebjugated offeiiee is lunnd giiiity, ne I-, detained m prison till he 
some of its finest countries. Salt has ingeniously com- has made Mitisf.u tio'i to tlie jui user; or, if he l:ave eom- 
pared the state of Abyssinia in a political point of view' mitted murdiT, till he be dii.posiHl nf by (he rel.itioiis ol 
to that of England during the hepUrchy ; and since he the ileceased, ;\ho ina> either put liiii. to de.ith 01 aeeept 
visited it anarchy seems to have made a still iworu rajdd a lansoni. The latter is generalU fixed at ‘i.'iO dollai.s 
progress. The whole country is now split into an eiul- for a man, but tin relations me under rn. obligation to 
less variety of states, the limits of w'hich are perpetually accept it. Mr C<onat sajs iliat tl.i* THcazz** is never 
changing, and Ivetween which the most lie.idly anlmositie,* passed on either side in*iiur«<uit 1*1 murderers , so that 
and interminable contests constantly prevail. The king- they must very fu^in'iitly es.ape wiilmut even tlie 
doms of Ainhara, Tigrc, including the country between pretence of atrial. When a nuinlered fieiMin has iu> 
the Red Sea and the Tacazze, with the provinces of En- relations, the priests take upon themselves the ollice of 
delta, Wojjerat, A'C., and Scho.'i, including Efat, are sup- avengers ut blood. 

posed to be at this moment (1837) the must powerful of Marriage in Abyssinia is a very .slight connection, 
these states. But we have no exact information as to formed and dissolved at ]>Ieasure. I'he most form.il 
their boundaries, organization, or condition. They have mode of concluding it is, when the lover, having made 
this in common, that they are all despotisms, and anarchy rertuin engagements to the parents, and obtunif^l their 
and bloodshed prevail in them all to a greater or less consent (fur that of the bride is &eldom a>ketl), seizes her 
extent. Schoa, which is now entirely separated from and carries iier home on his shoiilili'rs. A magnifieenl 
the rest of the country, is said by Mr. Gobai to be less feast is then gi\">n of bnnde .and bouza; and at a fixed 
devastated by civil war than either of the others, and to period of twenty or thirtv dajs afterwards, they go to 
be, in consequence, the least depopulated and most flou- church and take tiie sucraineiit together. It is in a tew 
rishing part at Abyssinia. rare Instances only that even this slight ceremony is us( d. 

Manners and Customs. — This perpetual state of civil In most cases, mutual consent, and a plentiful adinini.si ra- 
war and confusion, and not any puculiar cruelty of dis- tion of raw meat and bouza, lorin the only pldinlln.lrie.^. 
position, seems to be tlx* main cause of that barbarism The wlil of either party, or of both, is at any Time suf- 
and brutality by which the manners of the Abyssiiiians ficient to dissolve the eoniiection. If they hare si veral 
aro characterised. All the feelings by which man is children, they divide them ; if they have hut one, and he is 
restrained from shedding the blood of nis fellows seem linder 7 years of age, h<> lielongs to the mother; if above 
entirely blunted. Human life is scarcely more rejected 7, to the father. Gohat says that after a third divort'e 
than that of brutes. Bru^e seldom went out at (jondar they cannot contract another regular marttage, nor 
without seeing dead bodies lying in the streets, left to bo partake of the communion unless they becomt' monks ; 
devoured by dogs and hymnas, without being even allowed Bruce, huw'cver, mentions being in a company at Gondar, 
the rites of sepulture. To show the indifference usually where there was a lady present, with six persons, each 
felt on tuch occasions, he mentions that one day, passing of whom had been successively her husband, althougii 
along the streets, he saw an officer of rank about to none of them stood in this relation to her at the time: 
execute three men who had offended the sovereign, nor do either pasty consider themselves bound to obbcrve 
This person, calling to Bruce, begged him to stop till he with rigid fidelity this slight engagement, even wtiile it 
had despatched this business, as he wished to have a lasts. Maimers may be considered, in this respect, as in 
short conversation with him. But the circumstance a state of almost total dissolution. Sh-ives are common 
which seems to place the Abyssinlans below even the in all parts of Abyssinia. They consist of Shangallas, 
most savage tribes, is the extreme coarseness of their a race of savage Negroes Inhabiting the low countries 
festive Indulgences. Their briude (raw booO feast has on the N. N. W. luid N. E. firontierg. They arc very 
cxciterl the astonishment of all travellers. Alvarez, who numerous in Gondar and other places of Ainhara, and 
visited the country as ambassador from Portugal In lASO, also in Tigr6; are well treated, and escape many of the 
and remained there for 6 years, describes it as a thing privations to which they are subject in their wild state. 

” of which he dare not in a manner speak.” Being The only display of architectural magnificence in 
Invited to a feast, he was much surprised, instead of the Abyssinia is in the churches. They are built on 
usual (Ushes, foaee brought In ** pieces of raw flesh, with ominences; are of a circular form, with conical summits 
warm iJood.” The landlord, on seeing his guests show and thatched roofs ; and are surrounded with pillars of 
ijn fkvour to this savoury dish, ordered other food better cedar, within which is an arcade, whicli prodners an 
fulted to their tastes; but immediately began eagerly to agreeable coolness. The houxes of the sovereigiib and 
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erandew are alio largo and coitimodfom; though. In perfection of tbetr luiowledge, and are tinctured with a 
this warlike cohntry, the camp is considered ns their large admixture of Table. Hennell supposes, seemingly 
more jiroper residence. All the houses arc mere hovels on good grounds, that the Macrobian,«or long-liv^ 
of a conical form, with a thatcluni roof. Their dress Kthiopians, said to live farther to the south than the 
consists chiefly irf a niece of cotton cloth, 24 cubits long others, belong to Abyssinia. The ancicuU had no 
by 1| in breadth, which they wrap round them like a distinct knowledge oi more than two Kthiopiau King- 
mantle, with close drawers reaching to the tniddle of doins: the iirst and only one known to the earliest 
the thigh, and a girdle of cloth. Their food consists of writers is Meroe, or the Peninsula, w*hieh they erro- 
the different s)KM:ies of grain alrcadj enuine»>ited, tish, ncously supposed to be an island formed by the suc- 
frults, honey, and raw ine.at at iestnals. The most ressivc union of the Mile with the Astaboras and the 
general drink is houza, a species of sour beer, made from Astapiis (Blue River and Tacazze)- The chief city of 
the ferinentatioii oi tlieir cakes, p.irticulari> those left at Meroe was placed by them on the Kilo, in iat. 16'^ 26*; 
entertainments. 'I’oanisso, coarsest grain, jirtNiuccs and Bruce, in passing through Sennaar, saw, near 
% bon/a eipial or superior to any of the others. Ilydrotnel Chendi, immense ruins, which probably belonged to this 
is also made in gre.it quantities. Agrieulture. tlie'only .art celebrated capital of Ethiopia. The other kingdom 
inneli cultivated, is very far behind tie* perlection uhich it l>c‘cairc known after the (iret'ks, under the successors of 
has attained evcMi in the most backwanl parts of Murope. Alexander, extended their navigation along the eastern 
Tfie ploughs, of the rudest cuiistnictuin, from the mot coast of Africa. It w’as that of the Axutnitac, situated 
or brunch of a tree, are draw n by oxtn. The land is upon the Red Sea. and occupying part of Tigre. Its 
twice ploughed; after which women ig^e employed to capital, Axum, still remains, and though in a state of 
break tlie cUmIs. In the course ot ripening, the corn is decay, cxliibits remaini so vast as amply to attest its 
careluUy weeded. An previously stated, there are two funner greatness. The inscriptions discovered here l y 
or three crops ill the ye.ir. Tlie w'orAt gr.iin Is eoimnonly Salt shows that the Axiimites had receiietl amongst 
used lor .seeil. In ge:i(‘r.d, eiei i iainiiy cultivates for them the religion and the arts of f(»reigners, and that they 
itself, and little is brouglit to market. The poor neople i imuie use o| the ('.rerian language in the inscriptions on 
li\e iniNcraldy on bl.ick tetf and tocoiisso, and even ; their monuments. The port of Axum, Adniis, was the 
per-tOiiN of consideration use little except teif and channel by which the iinest iiory then kmni*ii was ex. 
bnu/a. m ported, and a eoinmeriial interiourve maintained with 

'riie Abyssinians profi'ss (.'hristianity, hut it has little the coasts both of the Red .Sea and the Indian Ocean, 
inlluenee »»ver their conduct. At joeNcnt they are sniit Salt, though unable to visit it, bceins to have ascertained 
into three part’ violently opposed to each other They its situation near Massuuah. 

retain a gn.it number of .ludaualolisenaiices.abstandiig Prior to the inidctle of the fourth century, Abyssinia 
trijm the nie.it'' i Mi'iiinted by the Mosaic law, practising wa« coineited to ( hristiauity, which it h<is ever since 
ciii u’nri-sion, ki «*p ng l)oth the .Satuiday and Sunday as nominally protesncd. 

.s.ibb;ttb>., ,imi MMlmg fasts as essential. Hut their After the rise and rapid spread of Ishimism, those of 
lasts, thougn a; , lemlv long and rigorous, are dispensed the Kgyptians who were reluctant to change their faith 
with on payment ol a sum ul money, actordiiig to the being I'ompelled to fl\ soutliw.'irds before the sword id‘ 
rank and wealth ot the party. 'J'iie Coptic p.itriarcli of the .'''.iraeens, Nubia ;ind Abv.ssinia becami’ filled with 
C.iirn eontinues still to bc’the uouiinal head of the Jewish .'ind t liri<-tiau refugees. And as lioth these 
church, from whom the Ab'Jiia, the re'>identlie.id,'.eceiies loiin nes were at that time Christi<in, the Artibian 
his iincstiiiire They have momistt ries, both, of monks geographers, who have fulh describetl other parts of the 
and nuns, who an* liir, howevci. from protissing tiiat (imtinent, make a ver> slight mention of them; so that 
rl'dd austerity which is tlie boast of the liomish cliunli Air siiua remained .limost unknown till near the a»ra of 
'i'lieir veiier.iiiou for the Virgin is unbounded, ;n i the nnHleni naval discoveiv. In 1-146, the emperor of .\bvs- 
r.itl.olie missiomine*. found thal tliev tompletelv outdid smia sent an ambassador to the senate of Florence, and 
in tills respect, tiicir oun ultra /'’.il. Their s.im(s are wiote a famous letter to the firiests liis subjects at 
extr> mely nnmeroi'. and surp.is.s, in miracnlot.) power, Jenis.iiem, I'his, .and the f.ivourable reports of the 
even tbo-se ol the llomish lalend.ir. J hey represent .Vb\.s'-iuian ]»rie.sts imw relerre<l to, gave ri-e to the 
tlieiM bv p.nntuii;s wiMi wbicti their chiirctiesaie lavishly mo'st exaggerateti rcpfiris. It was .said that a i hristian 
ail'irned; Init tbe^ do omI lulmit anj l.gnies tn prince, to wliom the Portuguese gave the fantastical 

'i’lie cleigy lilt uot atti'iiiuf to prolnhit divorce, or even name ot J’rc^frr or Pit'shytrr John, ruled over .a vast, 
pelyj iiii’. .* the propnisity to wlncti in tlie nation highly civ ilisi'd, and rich eviipire, in the centre and K. of 

} )rob.it>'’ too puwerii.l to render any prohibition cf'* Alricii. 'I'his statement inflamed at once the spirit of 
ectu.ii. discovery and of reIigiou.s zeal« the two ruling principles 

jMeiiammedaiis, as well as Jews, are aiso found in in thal .age. The Portuguese inonarchs, w ho look the 
Abvs'iiiia. 'J’he ioriner appear to have Increased since lead m exploring the eastern world, immediately dev i^ed 
Hrmes visit. ,it present they are most numerous m niea.sures for acquiring a knowledge of so reinnrluiblc a 
Adow ah and its vicinity. Few* of them have an\ know- region. The passage to India by the Tape of Good Hope 
ledge of the Koran. They engage more in trallie than had not yet been diseovenxl; Abyssinia was therclore 
the Christians, and have more money. The) are said Lt> viewed as a tract through which the commerce of India 
engross tile whole traffic in slaves;'the t'liristians, ;ic- might be eondueted. 'fwo envoys, Covilham and l)e 
Cording to Mr.Gobat. never taking any part m it. Paivu, were ther»‘lore sent, under'the direction of Prince 

Though low, as compared with h.urope, the inanu- Henry, upon a mission to explore it. Thev went by 
factures of Abvssima occupy a prominent place among way of Al^andria, and descended the Red 5>ea. De 
most <*t tlie .African nations. *It sui>plies itselt with all the Pafva pensluHl by some unknown accident; but Covilham, 
viiost mdispeitsable articles. Cotton clutlns, the universal after visiting different paits of India and Kastern Africa, 
dress ot the einmtry, are made in large quantities, the entered Abyssinia, and arriveil, in 141)0, at the court of 
hi*e sort at (iondar, .'uui the coarse at Adow a. Being the emperor, residing then in Schoa. Being brought 
unable to dye their favourite dark blue colour, they before the sovereign, he was received with that favour 
unravel the'blue Surat cloths, and weave them again which novelty, when tlier-' in notliing to fw feared from 
:e:o tl<eir own webs. Coarse cloth circulates ns money, it, iisu>iliy secures ; and being a man of addres«i and 
MiiniiiiictureK of iron and brass are also con.sideruble, the abilit y, he eontriv ed to maintain this friendly disposition. 
ma'.c‘-ikl being procured from Sennaar, Walcayt, and The reports which he transmilteil of the country were 
lseibera:knivi‘Karemadeat Adowaandspearsat Antalovv. favourable ; and having prevailed on the empress-mother 
*l'h<‘h'isineNS of tanning is well understood in Tigre; to send an Armenian as an ^nibas.sador to Portugal, 
and at Axum sheepskins are made into parehnient. whose arrival cxelteif a groat sensation in that rountn*, 
Saddli .V and all sorts of horse furniture, are good. The the 1*ortuguese sent out several other embassies. Of 
foreign commerce of Abyssinia is carried on entirely by these the must remarkable is that described by Alvarez, 
way of Mussuah, whence the communieatlon with the In 1520. He, remained six years in the country’, and 
Interior is maintained by the channel of Adowa. The traversed it from north to south, visiting the. province 
imports are chiefly lead, block tin, gold fod, Forsiau of Amhara, Srlioa, and Efat. Paez. Almeyda, Lubo.and 
carpets, raw silk from China, velveis, French bcoad several others successively undertook journeys into 
cloths, coloured skins from Egypt, glass beads and Ab 3 ’S 8 inin. Paez. who resided in the country from 1603 
decanters from Venice. The exports consist of gold, till his death in 1622, visited, in 1618, the sources of the 
ivory, and slaves. The slaves arc rtx*koned more Bahr-el-Azrek or eastern arm of the Nile, and describes 
beautiful than those ivhlch come Brom the interior of them nearly in the same terms as. Bruce, who absurdly 
Africa. claims the nonoiir of being their discoverer. From the 

Progress qf'Discovery. — The ancients never acquired accounts of these and other missions, Tellez first (1660). 
any iiccurate knowledge of Abyssinia. To it, along with and afterwards Ludolph (16811, princiiKilly compiled 
Sennaar, they, in a peculiar sense, applieil the compre- their liistories and descriptions of Ethiojiin. laulolidi, 
henslvc name of Ethiopia; for though that term was who was well versed in the language, derived a cotisi- 
madi; tu extend generally to the interior of Africa, and dcrublopart of his information fVom the communications, 
even to a groat part of Asia, yet Ethiopia sub Mgypto of Cireaofy , an Abyssinian monk of the province of Am- 
Tvas regarded as the proper Ethiopia. l>esci iptlons. of hara, tnen in Europe. 

Kfhioplan nations are given by the ancients at const- Pnlilic curiosity, however, w Ith resjiect to Abyssinia 
dcruble length ; but they serve chiefly to show the ini- gradually subsided, till, tow’ards the close ol last century 
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(1790), It was revived by the publi(«itlon of Mr. Bruce's 
Travels. Many of the circumstances he relates are so 
very extraordinary as to give to his descriptions a good 
deal of the appearance of romance. 'l*he authenticity of 
his work was in consequcn&e very gencroliy doubted; 
and it must be admitted that some of Tiis statements have 
been shown to be unfounded, and that others are of very 

J iuestionable authority. But the uecurary of the leading 
eatures of his work has been fUlly established by Mr. 
Salt and other late travellers. 

Our limits will not permit of our attempting to lay 
before the reader any sketch of the history of Abyssinia ; 
and though we had abundance of space, the subject is 
too uninteresting to attract attention. Dr. Lee has pre¬ 
fixed a short uotice of the church of Abyssinia to the 
Journal of Mr. Gobat’s Residence in that country. An 
excellent summary of the information as to Abyssinia, 
contained in the earlier travellers and historians, will be 
found in the Modern Universal History, vol. xv. pp. 1— 
204. Rvo ed. Besides it, we have consulted, in drawing 
up this article, the Travels of Bruce, Sjilt, and Lord 
Valentia; Mr. Clobat's Journal; the account of Abyssinia 
in Ritter’s Geography; Prichard’s Researches on Man, 
ii. pp. 128—164. ad ed., &c. 

ACAPULCO, a celebrated seii-port and town of 
Mexico, in the intendency of that name, on the coast of 
the Pacific Ocean, 190 m. S.S.W. Mexico, lat. 16« 5(y 
2iK'N., long. 9lP 46' W. Pop. 4,000 (?). The harbour is one 
of the finest In the world. “ It is familiar," says Captain 
Hall, " to the memory of most people, from its being the 
port whence the ricii Spanish galleons of former days took 
their departure to spread the wealth of the Western over 
the Eastern world. It is celebrated, also, in Anson’s 
delightful Voyage, and occuiiies a conspicuous place in the 
very interesting accounts of the Buccaneers: to a sailor 
therefore, it is classic ground in every sense. I cannot 
express the universal professional admiration excited by 
a sight of this celebrated i>ort, which is, moreover, the 
very beau-tdCal of a harbour. It is easy of access; very 
capacious ; the water not too deep; the holding ground 
good; quite free firora hidden dangers * ; .and as secure 
as the basin in the centre of Portsmouth dock-yard. From 
the interior of the harbour the sea cannot be discovered; 
and a stranmr, coming to the spot by land, would imagine 
he was looking over a sequestered mountain lake." — 
{South America^ ii.p.l72.) There arc two entrances to 
this splendid basin, one on each side of the smrdl island 
of Roqueta or Grifo, the broadest being nearly 1| m. 
across, and the other from 700 to 800 feet. The town, 
commanded by the "extensive and formidable" (Hall) 
castle of San Carlos, is poor and mean. Since itceased to 
be the resort of the galleons, it has ceased to be of any 
considerable irnpurbuice; and, when visited by (’a|>tain 
Hall, hod only 30 bouses, with a large suburbofhuts built 
of reeds, Wcittleil in o))cn basket work to give admission 
to the air. The climate is exceedingly hut and peslileiitial. 
To give a freer circulation to the air, an artificial cut was 
made through the chain of rocks by wliich the town is 
surrounded. But, though this has been of considerable 
service, it still continues to be very unhealthy. Its na¬ 
tural insalubrity is increased by tiie poisonous vapours 
exhaled from a marsh situated to the £. of the town. The 
annual desiccation of the stagnant water of this marsh 
occasions the deathof innumerable small fishes^ whlch.de- 
caylng in heaps under a tropical sun, diffuse their noxious 
emanations through the neighbouring air, and arc justly 
considered a principal cause of the putrid bilious fevers 
that then prevail along tiie coast. Some trade is carrit'd 
on between Acapulco and Guayaquil, Callao, &c.; but, 
owing to the extreme t*}diousnesB and difficulty of the 
voyage from Acapulco to Callao, the intercourse between 
Mexico and Peru is confined within very narrow bounds. 

loc. cit.; Humboldt^ Nouvelle ISapagne^ 2 d ed. 
lv« p.88.) 

ACERENZA (an. ifcAcron/iVi), a small and very ancient 
archiepiscopiilcityof Napfb8,prov. Basilicata, 14 ra. N. K. 
Potenxa. Pod. 3,600. It Jis situated, according to the 
description of Horace {Od, lib. lii. car. 4. 1. 14.), on an 
almost inaccessible hill, Nidua celaie Adteroniite, the foot 
of which is washed by the Brandano. It has a castle, a 
cathedral, two convents, agrammar school.and an hospital. 
The archbishop resides at Matera. This town was looked 
upon by the Homans as one of the bulwarks of Apulia 
and Lucanla. 

ACERM O, a town of Naples, prov. Principato Citra, 
16 m. N. by E. Salerno. Pop. 2,BOO. It has a cathedral, 
a parish church, a mont de pieti^ which makes advances of 
seed to indigent cultivators, a fabric of paper, and a forge, i 
ACERHA, a town of Naples, prov. Terra dl Lavoro, 
6 m. N. £. Naples. Pop. 6,300. It has a cathedral, a 
seminary, and aimonidepitiA. The country is fruitful, 
but unhealthy. This is a very ancient town. In the 
40con4 Punic war it was d^troyed by Hannibal, the in- 

*')^lsnot quite oeouTUte. There laone ehoaloflitnitedextent rni 
whUh a vevel wasloat In 17R1. Rut biriiw mentioned In the chute 
Mb maaUs nvoU«l. - UimbaUU, JVMwIlt It. p. 90. 
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habitants having deserted It on his approach. (Z/v. lib. 
xxili. s. 17.) Under Augustus it receivra^i Homan colony. 

ACHEEN, a principality occupying the north-west ex¬ 
tremity of the island of Sumatra (which see). 

Acheek, the capital of the above principality, situated 
near the N. W. extremity of Sumatra, on a river, about 
3 miles from the sea, lat. 6^3r/ N.,4ong. 95^ 4.V E. It is 
very populous, being said to contain 8,000 houses built of 
l>ainl)»o and rough timber, and raised on posts, to secure 
them from inundations. A good deal of trade is carried 
on with Singapore, Batavia, Bengal, &c. Owing to a bar 
at the mouth of the river, none but small vessels pass up 
to the city. 

ACHKRN, atownof the G.D. Badeifion the Au*liprh, 14 
miles N. E. Kehl. Pop. 3,000. Within a short distance 
of Aclicrn is the village of Sassbach, contiguous to uhleh 
is a granite monument, erected at the expense of tho 
French government in 1829, on the spot where the 
Marshal do Turcniie, one of the greatest generals of 
modern times, was killed by a random shot on the 27th 
July, 1675. Ills bowels were interred in the chapel of St. 
Nicholas at Achern— (Schretber’a Jihmt’s Biographic 
VniverscllCf art." I’lirenne.’’) 

ACHIL.or EAGLE ISLAND, an island on the W. 
coast of Irt'laiid, ro. Mayo, separated from the mam land 
by a narrow channel. It is about 30 m. in circumfer¬ 
ence, and contains above 23,000 acres. Pop. 5,277. It is 
mountainous ; and eagles — whqiice its name — breed in 
Its inaccessible fastnesses. The inhabitants speak the 
Irish language, imd are iu an extremely depressed, miser¬ 
able condition. 

ACHMIN, or ECHMlN, a town of Upper Egypt, on 
the right bank of the Nile, 230 ni. S. Cairo. Pop. 3,(MK). 
Streets well disposed, bro^, :ind straight, which is very 
unusual in Egypt; so that this would be a handsome 
town, were tiie iiouses built of better materials than 
baked bricks ccmcnttHl witli clay. It was anciently called 
Panopolis, or Chemnis ; the former being tin* C^reek, the 
latter the Egyptian name. It contains a cluircb of some 
antiquity, and held in much vem'ratioii; but its chief 
ornament is the granite pillars taken from the ruins of 
Panojiolis. 

ACHMUNEIN, a largevillage of central Egypt, prov 
Miuyeh, on the site of the an. Ilennopolot J/ugrin, laL 
27*^ 43' N., long. 30'^ .'nV E. In the environs is the por¬ 
tico of an ancient temple, covered with hieroglyphics, 
and regarded as one of the finest remains of Egyptian 
arciiitecture. 

ACHONUY, a ji.-irlsh of Ireland, co. Sligo, which gives 
name to a bishoptic, now uiiiled to Killala. IGiii. W’. 
Sligo. Pop. ol parish i.'),3.'>7. 

A(H-REALE, a sea-port town of .Sicily, prov. Catani.i, 
cap. cant., at the foot oi Mount JL.tna, 9m. N. E. 
Catania. Pop. 19.762, incl. cant., of which the town may 
have alHuit 15,01 0. It staiuls on a vast muss of basaltic 
lava, about M(KJ feet above its port, the Maniui qf At:i\ 
and is supported on arciics constructed with great hibour 
and expense tlirough ten alternate strata of lava and 
earth’. The situation is Itealtliy ; the town is regularly 
built, clean, with many churches, convents, and public 
buildings, the whole giving evidence of a thriving aiifl in¬ 
dustrious porml.ition. A considerable trade is carried on, 
particularly during the fair m July, in wine, fruit, gold, 
filigree-work, cotton, flax, and cliapcr, the last ladiig 
bleached hi great quantities in tiie plain b«‘low the town 
ou the banks of the Acque Grande. Tlic port is small; 
the mole is formed out of a mass of lava, and there are 
some goial warehouses. During the servile war Aci- 
Reale was the head quarters of tlie consul Aquilius, who 
succeeded in suppressing that dangerous revolt, anuo 
101 B. c. — {Smyth'a Sicily^ p. 182. Ac.) 

ACKKN, a town and castle of the Prussian states, prov. 
Saxony, on the Elbe, 10 m. £. S. E. Calbe. Pop. 3.000. 
U has manufactures of cloth and tobacco, and tanneries. 

ACON CAGUA, a province of Clhlli (which see). 'This 
also is tho name of the cap. of the same prov., a town 
containing about 6,(KK) inhab. — {Miera' Chtli, p. 420.) 

AC QUA, a village of Tuscany, 15 m. £. Leghorn, 
celebrated for Its baths. 

ACQUAPENDKNTE, a small 111-bullc town of the 
Papal dominions, 15 m. W. Orvielo. Pop. 2,400. It has 
a cathedral and 5 churches. 

ACQUA-VIVA, town of Naples, prov. Terra dl Bari, 
18 m. S. Bari. Pop. 5,300. It is surrounded by walls 
has a handsome pansh church, some convents, 2hospitals, 
and a mont de piiti. 

ACQUl,or AQUl, atown of the Sardinian St^es, cap. 
prov. same name on tho loft bank of the Bormida, 47 ro. 
E.S.E. Turin. Pop. 6,700. It has a citadel, a cathedral, 
two churches, and a seminary: and is celebrated for Its 
worm sulphurous baths. The inhabitants are principally 
exnplwed in the silk manufacture. 

ACRA, a small district on the Gold coast of AIHco, 
belonging to the Ashantces, nearly under the meridian 
of Greenwich. The English, Dutch, and Danes have 
forts at Acra. 
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ACRE, AKKA, or ST. JEAN D’ACRE, a town Of 
Syria, cap. pachtrtic of same name, on the coast of the 
Mediterranean, lat. 320 .'>4' ’M" N.,long. 30® r/5" E., 33 m. 
S.S. W. Tsour (.an. Tyrm)^ and 35in. W. Lake Tabaria 
or (lencsarrth. It is situated on a promontory, forming 
the N.E. limit of a fine Hemirircular bay (the Bay of 
Acre) opening to the N., bounded N. W. by Cape Carmel, 
at the extremity of the mountain of tiiat name. '1 he har¬ 
bour of Acre, on the S. side of the town, within the tiay is 
sbuliuw.andaccesHililc only to vessels drawing little water; 
but opposite to Caipha, a small town at the foot of Mount 
Carmel, on theW. side of the bay, there is good anchorage 
ground in de<‘p water. Few towns are more atlvantage- 
^ously situated as a centre of coiftneree or seat of political 
power ; but these advantages, by making its possession 
of importance, have served to expose it over and over 
again to liostile attacks. 'I'lie climate is unhealthy; the 
winter rains, descending in torrents from the mountains, 
fill the atljaiTiit plain with stagnant lakes, from w hich, 
and the d(>cuinposition of vegetable remains, constant 
malaria is produced, iormiiig a striking^ontrast to the 
healthy atinii^pherc of the ni'ighbouririg mountain land. 
Cottim .and corn are the chief products of the plain of 
Acre, and these form its stajile exports. 

I'reviously to 1^32 the population of Acre was loosely 
estinuiled at from 15,(i(M) to 20,OIK) ; but the si<*gi* of that j 

J ’ear having ended in its almost total destruction, it is 
mpossible to state tiie luimher of its present mhabitiuits. ; 
Tile same cause ofM‘rateiP to make an account of the place 
historical rather than descriptive <ir its existing state. 
Even iK'fnre the period alluded to, a lew broken columns 
of gr.miie, and otlier dilapidated and neglected relics, 
were tile only rcmain.s of aiitiipiit} ; but of the (Gothic age 
there were, * at this emu'h, the cathedral churclies of 
St. Andrew and ,St. ,Ioiin. The mosque of Djezzor 
Pai'tia was a fine quadrangular builihng, pa\ed with uiiite 
marble, and surmounted liy a cupola siuiportcd on pillars 
brougiit from the ruins ot 'Ciesarea. The same governor 
also constructed a large fountain, of incalculable advan¬ 
tage to tiie town.* Tile bazaars were numerous and 
good, being .irciied over, and well suiipiied with com¬ 
modities. Houses built of stone, and flat-roofed, the 
terrai'c's on their tops forming agrei able jiromenades; the 
more useful, as the streets were extremely narrow. .At 
present, hoaeier, Acre is, oral all events within a year 
or two w'as, little liettcr than a mass of ruins; ot all 
its buildings, puhlic or jirivutc, tiie fountain of Dje/zar 
was the only one th.it escaped uninjured from tiic cttecti 
of the siege liy tiie F.giptians in iM32. 

AUhougli ti'ie niodcni town lie ol compar.'itiveiy recent 
dale, its site has been occupied b> buildings from the r(>- 
inotest antiquity. Here stood a Hebrew, or perhaps a 
riuintician city, c-allul Accho. Being improved and en¬ 
larged by thedrcek.'oiereigns of Kgj'pt, tliey gave it the 
name ot I’tolemais ; and it wa.s justly regarded by tiiem 
and their Homan successors as .i port ol great import¬ 
ance. Syri.i was one of the lirst conquests of the Mo¬ 
hammedans (stY .Arabia), into whose liands Ptolemais 
full, A.D. (hUi. It tlieii received the name of Akka, which 
continues to be its Saracenic appellation. In 1104 it was 
captured by tlic first crusaders, and formed for eiglity 
years {tart of tlie kingdom of Jerusalem, when it was 
taken by the famous sultan Saladin. About four years 
afterwards Kiciiard ('a>ur do Lion and Philip Augustus 
appeared before its walls, and after a siege of twenty-two 
months it surrendered to their arms iii llDl. It subse¬ 
quently remained in the possession of tiie Christians 
exactly a century; and under the government of tiie 
Knights Huspitaflers of St. Joiin attained considerable 
importance and prosperity. It derived from the roagni- 
flrent cathedral erected by these soldier monks to their 

K trun saint its common western name of 57. Jean D*Acre. 

1291, however, the knights were driven from Syria, 
and Acre was the spot on which their last desperate but 
useless strufutletook place. From 1291 till 1517, it funned 
part of the Caliphate, when it passed, with the last paltry 
wrecks of that once mighty power, into the hands of the 
Turks. Neglected by the government, and exposed to 
the depredations of every wandering trilie. It continued 
to decay, till, in the beginning of the 17th ccntuiy, it 
was seized by Fak’r-el-din, the celebrated emir of the 
Druses, under whose wise and energetic government it 
began to show symptoms of returning prosperity; but in 
the latter part of his life Fak'r-cl-ain, apprehending a 
Turkish invasion, destroy'cd the harbour, and thus left 
the place in a worse condition than that In which he found 

St However bliKidthlntjf end selfldi, It Is erident, fVom the ee- 
counts of thane who were filtle Inr lim'd to pertislity, that HJeszor (the 
butdur) Pacha possessed many of the qualities that constitute on able 
and enerRetle rultT. Under his Arm, thuuqh iron hway, the fwi'holic 
rose to an Importance which made It be res|te«tad alike by the Porte 
and by all the unruly spirits in its neighbourhood. When his own 
panJons did not interfere, he saw clearly and advant'ed steadily the 
Interests of those beneath his goverament, os the pub ic buildings he 
eieotodand his steady encouragement of European trade sufflclently 
evince. His subiMto too were safo from all o|>presbion except hiM 
«m» i a aiM^ss of security which, though little valued bi Uuiope, Is wo 
ll|ht matter la many parts of the East* 
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It. Another centuryxf decay and misery ensued, HU, in 
1749, the Bedouin Arab Daher expelled the Turkish 
aga, and made Acre the capital of a territory which for 
more than 20 years was virtually independent of the 
Porte. Daher partially fortified Acre, partly cleared its 
ruins, and settled colonies of (jreck and Mussulman 
ianners, harassed and despoiled in the nelgiitiouring 
countries, in the surrounding plain. On Daher's fall in 
1775, Acre reverted to the uotninion of the Turks. For 
once, hovi'ever, the change of masters was not productive 
of ruin. DJezzar, who was immediately appointed pacha, 
how inferior soever to Daher in personal character, seems 
to have resembled him in his political energy, promptness, 
and decision. He strengthened the fortificatio;:s, and 
embelllsiied the town. The determined and successful 
resistance w'hieh it made in 1799 to the arms of Napo¬ 
leon have rendered it famous in modern history. There 
is, indeed, good reason to think that the termination of 
the siege had a powerful influence over the future fortune 
of that extraordinary person, and consequently of the 
world. (See Vouage du Marichal Martncnl^ in. p. 70., 
Ac.) Acre continued to prosper till 1H32. Though 
fettereil by imposts and monopolies, it carried on a ron- 
siderable foreign trade, and h.ad resident consi'ls from 
most of the great states of Europe. During its siege by 
Iliraiiim Pacha in 1H32, which hasted h montl.s ar.d 
21 da}s, its private and public buildings were mostly 
destroyed. Itut its great importance to its ]‘!g}’ptian 
masters has iUready made them repair its fortifications, 
.ami render them stronger than ever ; and no doubt also 
Its streets and houses willbeagaiq re-opened and re¬ 
built. — ( Vidm'tfs Travels in Syria^ ii. passim ; Itohin- 
son's Travels tn Palestine asid Syria, ii. 19C— 201.; Hogg's 
J'lsd to Altxandrui,ii. 159—172.; ItusselVs Palestine, 
317_^ri7., I oyagedu Marechal Martnout, ni. mi. 76—H3.) 

AC HI, a town of Naples, prov. Palabria CJitra, cap. 
cant , on the Mueone, in a healthy sitiiatiou, 12. in. N. E. 
I'osenza. Poi>. 7,960. Tt has 6 parish churches and an* 
hospital. The surrounding country is very fruitful. 

ACTIITM. See Aii'ia, Ciru'ii of. 

ACTON, a vill.ige and parish of England, formerly 
resorted to fur its mineral waters. Pop. 1,929. 5 m. from 
London. 

AC I'L, an inconsiderable sea-port town of Ilavti, on 
its N. coast. Lat. 19*^ 47' 4tK' N., long. 72’^ 27' W. 
It was called St.Thomas bv Columbus. 

AD.Al.lA, or S.ATALll’IH. a sea-port town of Turkey 
in Asia, Anatolia, cap. Sangicack Teke-ili, on the gulph 
of tiie same name, near the mouth of the Douden-sou, 
lat. .V/ l.V' N., long. 3(>o 4y SI* E. Poii. H.OOO (-) 
two thirds Tuiks and one third Greeks. It is finely 
situated, being built i mphitiieatrc-wit>o round a small 
harbour on the declivity of a hill, the summit of which 
is surmount'd hv a castle. It is enclosed hy a ditch, a 
double wall, and a series of square tuw'ors about 60 
yard.s apart. Streets narrow, and tiouses mostly of wood. 
It is tiie residence of a paclia and of a Greek archbishop ; 
and has numerous mosques, churches, batlis, caravansa- 
ru‘.s, Ac. The surrounding country is beautiful, and the 
soil deep and fertile. 

Adalia is supposed to occupy the site of the ancient 
Olbia ; and tiie Iragnients of columns and other remains 
of antiquity found within its walls attest its former Oou- 
rishing state.—(Bcotf/brPs Karamania, p. 126.; Diet, 
iicographi^c, ^r.) 

Al>.\M'S PEAK, the highest mounUin in the island 
of C'eylun, altitude 6,152 feet; 45in. E.S.E. Columbo. 
It has a sugar-loaf shape; and its summit, supposed to 
be the point w'here Buddha ascended to heaven, is es¬ 
teemed sacred, and is resorted to by pilgrims. 

ADANA, atown of Asia Minom the capital of a district 
or government of the same name on the Slhon (5'artcs), 
about 25 m. above where it falls into the sea, lat. dCfi 
59' N., long. 35° 16' E. Pop. 10,(KH). It is very ancient, 
stands on a declivity, surrounded on all sides by groves 
of fruit trees and vineyards; is^large, well-built; has a 
castle; a bridge over the river, said to have been built by 
Justinian ; and a noble portico in the middle of the 
bazaar. It carries on a considerable trade in wine, fruits, 
and corn. In summer it is rather unhealthy, and the 
majority of the Inhabitants retire to the country.— 
{Kiniu’ir's Asia Minor, Sfc., p. 131.) 

AD AN AD, a town or place of Hindostan, prov. Male- 
bar, div. Shirnada, the residence of a class of Brahmitie 
called Namburies. This sect refuse to eat or drink 
with other Brahmins. The elder sons marry as many 
wives as they can support, and live with them; but the 
younger sons of the family seldom marry, in order to pre¬ 
vent the decline of their dignity by their becoming too 
numerous. 

ADAKE, an ancient town of Ireland, co. Limerick, 
with some fine ruins, now much decayed, situated on the 
Moig, over which it has abridge of 9 arches; 130 m, S.W. 
Dublin.. Pop. 766. 

ADDA, a celebrated river of Italy, formed by the 
junction of several rivulets near fiormlo, in the Valteline. 
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Having traverscsd that province it passes Sondrio, enters 
the lake of Como near its northern and issues from its 
southeni extremity, and passing Lodi and PIssighettone, 
falls into the Po 6*m. W. Cremona. 

ADELSBERG, a village and cavern in Illyria, about 
half ws^ between Laybach and Trieste. The cavern Is 
decidedly the most magnificent and extensive hitherto 
discovered in Europe. It has been expl(»re<l to a distance, 
of between 1 and 2 miles (1310 fathoms) from thcentrancc 
andis terminated by a lake. It is believed, however, that 
this is not the end of these vast hollows, and that, acre it 
carcftilly examined, its extent would bt* found to be much 
greater. The cavern is placed under the care ot an olbcer 
In the arljoining village, who appoints guides to eomliiet 
strangers through it. It is easily accessible, and may be 
visited without any risk. The entrance is s'tuatod about 
a mile from the village, in the face of a cliff, below a 
ruined csisfle. At this point tlie river Poik, after winding 
through ti>e plain, disappears beneath the mount.ain, 
sinking Into the rock below a natural iicntliouse formed 
liy tlie slope of the limestone strata. Tlie entrance 
for visitors is a small hide above this, closed by a door. 
At a distance of IW) yards from the mouth, a noise of 
rushing waters is heard, and tlic Poik may be seen, by 
the light of the tai>er, struggling along at a considerable 
depth below; ana on a sudden a vast hall 10(1 feet high, 
and more than 3(K) long, called the Dome, is entered. 
The river havbig dived muier tlie w’all of rock on the 
outside, here rc-appears for a sliort space, and is then 
lost in tlie bowels of the mountain. It is believed to be 
identical witli the Unz, which bursts forth atPlanina; 
piiUiksof wood, thrown into the stream of the cavern, 
a])poar there, it is said, after ten or twelve hours. 

'J he Dome was the only part of the cavern known down 
to IHIO, when a labourer, working in the cave, acci¬ 
dentally broke through a screen of stalactite, and dis- 
■covered that this W’as, to use tlie w'ords of Russel, “ but 
the vestibule of the most magnificent ot all tlie ti'miiles 
wliich nature has built for herself in the region of the 
niglit.” Kud(‘ step**, cut in the rock, leail down the 
sloping sides of this chamber to the level of the river, 
which is crossed by a wooden bridge ; and the op])o.sitc 
wall is scaled by means of a similar flight of steps. Here 
the visitor enters the newly-discovered p.art of tlie cavern, 
consisting of a range of i*banil»crs varying in size, but 
by far the most irxtcrestiiig, from the variety, be.uitiful 
purity, and quantity of their stalactite.s. Sometimes 
uniting with the stalagmite below, tliey form a pillar 
worthy to support a catliedral; at otners a crop of 
minute spieulse rises from the floor; now a cluster of 
slender columns reminds one of the tracery of a Gothic 
chapel, or of the twinings or interlacings of the ascending 
and descending brunches of the biuiyan tree. The 
hmtastic shajics of some masses liave given rise to 
various names, applied liy the guides, according to tlie 
likeness which tlicy imagine they can trace in them, to 
real objects; such as the thrvine, the pulpit, the butcher’s 
shop, the two hearts, the bell, which resounds idinost 
like metal, and the curtain (Vorhang), a very singular 
mass almut an inch thick, s]ircadii)g out to an extent 
of severe square yards, p'jrfectly resembling a piece of 
draiiery, ana beautifully transparent. Tlie stalartical 
matter pervades almost every iiart of the cavern; it paves 
the floor, hangs in pendants from the rooli coats and 
plasters the wail, cements together fallen masses of rock, 
forms screens, partitions, and pillars. 'J'tie only sound 
in the remote chambers is produced by tlie fall of the 
drops of water ctiarged with lime, wliicli are found, on 
examination, to tin each pendant m.ass, forming an as- 
cendantspirc, or stiuag^itc, on the spot where it deacends. 
One of the long suite of chambers, larger and loftier 
than the rest, and with a more even floor, is converted 
once a year (In May) into a ball-room. On that occasion 
the peasant lads and lasses assemble from miles around, 
and the gloomy vaults re-echo with sounds of mirth and 
music. -^iMurrayH HtMbook for Southern Germany^ 
p. 289.) . 

ADEN, a tmall state ofS. Arabia in Yemen, lying be¬ 
tween 120 32' and 13^ V N. lat., and between 430 30^ and 
Kffi 30^ E. long. It extends from E. to W. about 115 m., 
its greatest width being about 30. The mountains in 
this part of Arabia are close upon the sea, and, for an 
Arabic district, it is well supplied witli water; and from 
both these causes the heat of the climate is considerably 
mitigated, and vegetation flourishes upon a more exten¬ 
sive scale than in most other pvts of the peninsula. It 
has a considerable forest. The cultivated parts pro¬ 
duce wheat, dhourah, and cotton ; the woods consist of 
mangoes, sycamores, and pomegranates, .and the surface 
of the whole country is interspersed with date trees. 
Wellsted (Traeefs, U. 409.) states that in purity of at¬ 
mosphere, richness of soil and verdure, nature of vege- 
tatioD, and proximity of production and desolation, this 
country resembles Egypt. The baircn parts ate repre- 
sontad as weniiarly so; but they occur in comparatively 
small patciies, and in tlie midst of fertility. The inha- 
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bitants are mostly agriculturists; but such is the mfserablo 
state of the country, that the hiishandinan never goes to 
his labour without Lieing armed, and resorts to the towns 
for security during the night. The town inhabitants of 
the interior carry on an extensive trade with the Be¬ 
douins, who bring to market tlu'ir ghee (butter), frank- 
ineense, and milk, receiving in return grain and cloth. 
Miiniifacturcs limited to a fine striped cloth or silk, used 
fur the dresses of the superior classes, the weaving of 
which (H’cupies about 30 looms in the town of Lalieii^je.— 
(AYr'5«//r, J)cscr. del 'Ar. liar. ii. pp. 221,222.; f'oy.crt Ar. 
ii. )ip. 52, M.; Wellsted's Travels m Arabia, ii. 400 -411.) 

Aden, a sea-port tovui of Aralii.i, cap. of the above 
state, on the Indian Ocean, lat. 12^^ 4jV N , long. 45*^ E> 
It stands upon a lofty proninntory, called tlio Peninsula 
Iff Aden, connected witli the mam land liy an istlinius 
about 2(K> yards in breadth. \Vli(*n Salt was here, in iHOf), 
this istlinuis was overflowed at every high tide, and con¬ 
stant rommuni<‘:itu)ii between Aden anti the main land 
was preservcd^mly by a largi* cau.'ieway of st'ven arches. 
A striking priiot of the rapidity with which buddings 
vaiu.sli and coa<^t liiuN change, in Araliia, is alibidi*d by 
tiie fact, that on WclKtt'd’h viNit to tlie s.aine spot in la3.'>, 
the causeway existcti only m an “ old mapthe i*.thinns 
was never under wat<*r, but a n.irrow ehannel, still iar- 
therto the S., sepaMting Aden from the rocky islet i f 
Sirali, becanif! dry at every el)I» title. On tin; X. and \V. 
the town is overliiing liy a stcc)i and ei ,iggy nioiuitaiii, 
on the pinnacles of winch are several ttiwers. now* all 
but inaceessible, the decaying nature of the rock iiaving 
made the ascent much moie prt'cipitoiis and abrupt than 
It w'as when they were built The M. or outwaul har¬ 
bour of Aden, formerly (and uppareiitly at a recent 
period) large and couiniodioii'., i.s now nearlv lilU'd up 
with sand; but the water whi-, li w.e.lio the W. .'tnd N'. 
sides of the pronioiitory, called “./«/. « />.u/ liny," alfords 
a convenient and si'Ciire li it cn. Pioin tliLs the approach 
to the town, situated 2^ m. S , over a low ri.lge of tne 
mountain, and in some parts is i ut lbi(iu:^;li the .solid rock. 
Strong fortific.'ition.s foiieeily exi-ted, now boned iii 
sand, or lalling into raj.id decav ; .and some cnormou* 
gnus, whicli onee formed an ini)ircgM<ibli‘ b.,tteiy towards 
the BCti, now serve onl} as iiieiuoi i.i'h of «1( p.u u d '.trengtli 
and greatness. In tlie I7> h centirv Aden had a )iopii- 
lation of .'<0,(HK); at pres, ut tin loli ibi’.uits do not pro¬ 
bably' excei'd .sOO, of whon. 2.‘>0 or .'((.() are Jews, and 
about half that nuinbcr Ra>’i in IiuImi.s. 

About 100 lioiises, with some wretched huts and three 
or lour minarets, tlie niosqiK*:. beloiming to wliieii have 
falleu, are tlie only liiuldiiigs rcina iiing in .Aden ; tlie 
rest of its area is oei'iipied by heaps of rutibish, toiiilis, 
mounds, and the rootless wafis ot oIi1<t dwellnigs. In 
1707, De ia Jiociie noticed soiix* spacious liaths, lined 
with jasper and surmounted liy domes ; but these liave 
entirely vanisiied. 'i’lieie are resiMvoirs, however, of 
solid raasotiry', 6H feet long and 20 deep , cisterns cut 
in the solid rock, three of whicli are SO (e«*t sqiiari> ; 
and aqueducts to bring the water from the upper parts of 
the mountains, all evmeiiig tliat Aden was once the home 
of industry, wealth, and science. 

This town, or one occunymgits site. \v;is Known to tlie 
Greeks ns the channel through w'liich tlie treasures of 
India were euMveyed to the coast of I'gjpt. .Sonic time 
after the direct passage across the linlian Dce.ui ti.id 
been achieved by Hippaltis, a. o. .50, the Uom.'uis, to se¬ 
cure the monopoly of the Indi.m tr.ide, I'uuscd Aden to 
be destroyed, \\lien or by wlioin it was rebuilt is un¬ 
known ; t)ut from the 1 itii till the Ifith eeiitury it was the * 
great, or rather tlie exclusive, entrepot of Eastern eom- 
moree, Tlie discovery of the passage by the Capo of 
Good Hope was the first great blow to its Importance ; 
and simultaneously with the appearance of the Portu¬ 
guese in India, tlie 1'urks under Solynian the Magni¬ 
ficent took posspsaion of many Arabic ports, Aden among 
the number. Tlie Turks erected the fortifications, ttic 
ruins of wiiich excite the admiration of every traveller, 
and wiiieh repelled the attacks of the famous Portuguese 
general Albuquerque. From this date, however, Aden 
has declined; nor did tiie expulsion of tlie Turks, which 
took place in the middle of last century, retard its down¬ 
fall. Its ruin seems more complete than could have been 
anticipated; foi its eunvcnieiit harbours and plentiful 
supply of water make it a desirable port. But though it 
be stfll the chief mart for the myrrh, aloes, lihomim, 
mastich, and other commodities brought by the Soumalce 
traders from the N.E. coast of Africa, nut more than 
twenty families are engaged in commerce; the rest gain 
a miserable subsistence by supplying the shipping and 
Hadj boats with wood and water, or l»y fishing. I'lie 
exports consist of rice, tobacco, and cloth, brought by 
the HadJ boats, The African trade is carried on wholly 
in Soumalee bottoms (sec Arabia), and nearly ^1 the 
resident merchants arc Banians. 

We have been thus particular in noticing the past and 
present state of Aden, because it Is most probably des¬ 
tined again to become of very material liniiortauce. It 
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Ill anderstooil that the town, and the ponlnKula on which 
It is built, have^eon ceded to the E. 1. ('oinpany, who 
intend making it a depdt and tiultiiig idace for tlie Stoa- 
mers employeii in the passage between llonibay and Suez. 
It iz admirably situated (or sucii a purpose. And Us 
natural strenf^h, the cKcellonce of i(s port, and its con¬ 
venient situation for commerce, will no doubt render it, 
wh<!n under British rule, u flourishing oinfmiium. It is 
quite as well situated us Mocha lor carrjing on the trade 
111 coifee ^ of wiiicit it will, most likely, come to be the 
centre. 

Ono of the few perennial streams of Arabia, the Mel- 
dan, is in the state of Aden, ^id falls into the se»i at 
•Siu'ik Ahmed, in. W. of the town. Niebuhr describes 
lb 1.1 river, but doubts liave since lieeii entertained with 
r(‘gard to its existence. The recent visit of Mr. VVell- 
sted li.is. however, established the jierfect accuracy oi 
Nielinhi’s statement. 

But the abundant su]>{i1y of water, for which Aden is 
rcinarkahle among Arabic towns, is drawn, not from this 
ri\rr, but from llie ravines and guUeys of Clic surrounding 
mountains; Und from tlie land springs, which are abundant 
oil the sea .shore. 

Aden is IKO in. S.S.E. Sanaa, and HO m. E.S.E, Mo¬ 
cha.—< XivbuAr, Dcscr. deVAr. par.ii. pti.221,222.; /’oy. at, 
Ar. ii. .'ll, •'i2.; Sall^Voy. to JbyM. pp. 105—111.; H'cUs/vd, 
li. :iH2—:i‘i!i.) 

Al).1YtilirU, a toum of llindostaii, prov. AUahabaid, 
lat.ti^^ JiO' N., long. 3' E. It has a fortress at the 
top of a steep hill tliat was taken by tlie BritUii in 1801>, 
alter a resistance. 

.ADlCiE, a large river of Italy, the or Affitwis 

of the aiicicnU. It is lonned by several rivulets whicli 
have their sources ili the Bhetian Al(is, ami unite near 
(iinrii.s; theme it flous K. till near Bolsaiio it U joined 
by its nnport.int tiibnt.iry, the Kisaik. It then takes a 
ftoiitlieily roijise pa -t Trent, wImtc it becomes navigable, 
itoveredo, and rontoiie. It then oiiaiiges itN course to 
tlie K , and passing Verona, l.egnago, and .\qiiiieia, tails 
iiibi the Adriatic. 20 miles S ^■lMllce. It is dee|». rapid 
(I'rloz fl.uid ). and is issually navigaU‘d with 

dithi iilty. in .spring, on tiie melting ot tlie snow in the 
moinitains, it is liable to sudden liooils, to prevent the 
injurious influence of wliuh in tlio Pidesiiio of Itovigo 
ami other low grounds, it is fenced liy strong banks, wdule 
a |»arl of the .surplus water is carried olf In canals. K\- 
t-lusive of tlie Eisack, Us principal aUlueiits arc the Noce, 
A\ Iso, niid Agno. 

AI^.MIRALTA iSl.ANl), an island on the W. coast 
ol America. lH*t*v<'en (Jeorge tlie Tliird'.s Arcbipci.igo 
and tlie continent, about *J0 in. long and 2.i bioad. Lut. 
57'" 2' to ."jis'J 2P N., long. 22r>“ in' to 22(i ^ 31' K. 

ADMIIIAI.TY ISLANDS, aclusterof20or 30islands 
ill tlie ixiutli Paiilic Ocean, wliieli the larg<<st, called 
Ore.it Admiralty LI. .ml, is from r>.*) to (tOin. in li'ngtii; 
in .ibout 2'^ 10'* S. l.it , ami iVoni 121,'^' to 12H'.' E. long. 
'I'liex were discovered b} the llulhinders in lUH', andaic 
inhabiL(.d. 

ADOBE, a town of S.ixonv, on the ELter, 1." m. S. 1'. 
by S. riauen. Pop. ‘-..'W O. lit manuf.wtures all sorts ol 
niiisieal iiistruni'-nrs, w ith cloth and eotton stutf's. 

ADOl'H, a eonsnlerableriver in tiieS. W. of France 
it has Us source in tlie 1*} renees.ti in. E. Barege.s. w lieiico 
it flows N. by B.igii'Tes and Tarbes to Oi.se; lieie it 
tiks an oastei 1} course, niul passing St. .Sever, l)a\, and 
Ba.vonne, lallii into the sea a liitle beiow tin' latter. It 
is iiavigalde to St Sever. 'I'he Oleroii and the Pan are 
tlie most eousider.dde of Its alHuenth. 

.aDOMA, the capital ot Tigic, in Abyssinia, p.artl> on 
the side and p.irtly at the foot of a lull, cominaiidiiig a 
magniflceiit view of the nioiintains of Tigrc. Lat. H<J 
12' 30" N., long. 3‘J^ y E. 'riie houses are all of u conical 
form, pretty regularly dhspused into streets or alleys, 
iiiterspersca with trees and small gardens. Pup. probaldj 
S.OOO. It has luaiuifactiires of cotton cloths ; and an ex¬ 
tensive trade in cattle, corn, salt, and s]avc.s. 

Al)HA, a sea-port town of Spain, cap. district .same 
name, prov. Dranuda on the Mediterraueau, 4.'i in. S. E. 
(•raiiana. It is situated near the mouth of the Adra. In 
its vicinity are .some of the richest leiul mines in the 
M'orld, the produce of which constitutes the principal 
article of export from the towni. 

ADBAMVT, a towui of Tin key In Asia, Anatolia, 
about 4 in. from the E. extremity of tlic gulph of the 
same name, 7K m. N. Smyrna, lat. 3H‘^ 2IK N., long. 2(i‘^ 
67'l.V'E. Pop. 5/100 (?) Streets narrow, ill-paved. a d 
filthy; hoiuscs, with lew exceptions, menu, and miserably 
built The olives produced in the adjoining territory, 
with large quantities of wool IVoin tlu> interior, aro priii- 
cinally shlpiied for Constantinople; little cxctqit galls 
being shipped for other parts of Europe.—(Tttrwcr’z 
Levant^ lii. p. 265.) 

ADKIA (ail. ///r/Vr or Ilafrin), a. town of Austrian 
Italy, deleg. (formerly the Polcsmo of) Rovigo on the 
('astagnano, between the Po and the Adige, 12 m. E'. 
Iluvigu. Lat. 46'^ 2' 57" N. long., 12*^ S' 55" E. Pop. 
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cirra 10,000. This izip very ancient city, being supposed 
to lie of (irfick origin, and having afterwards funned part 
of the dumlniuiis of the Etruhcuiis. it was origi nall y a 
sea-port of such magnitude and importance as to be able 
to give its own name to the great arm of the Mcditcr- 
raiKfan on which it stood; hut owing to the gradual ex¬ 
tension oi the land, in consequence of the mud and f>tlier 
deposits brought down by tlic rivers, the port of Adria 
has been long since tlllcil uji, and It is now an inland town 
IH or 11) m. from the sea. When Strabo wrote, it had 
become a comparatively unimportant place, and it sub¬ 
sequently sulfcrcd much from inundations and war, pai^ 
ticularly from the .attacks of the barbarians. During (lie 
twelfth century it began to revive. Its climate, which 
had become very unhealttiy, ami its environs, have both 
been materially iinprovetl by the drainage eflected by 
opening the canal of Portovico. It is the seat of a 
bishopiic, has a line collection of Etruscan and Boiiian 
antiquities found in the vicinage, with manufactures of 
silk, leather, 3:c. The surrouiKliiig country is productive 
of corn, wine, and cheese— {.Vramer'i Anctent Italy 
p. llh. Bailii Abrege ed. 1837.) 

ADHIA.MPATAM, a town of Hindostan, on the sea- 
co.i!>t of J anjnrc, 37 miles S.E. 7'aiijore, long. 30' E., 
lat. in'" w N. 

ADHIANOPLE' (railed Edreneh by the Turks), a 
celebrated city ot Turkey in Europe, prov. Kouinelia, on 
the M.tntz.i (an. Ihbt us wiierc it is joined by the Tounga 
and the Anla, 134 in. N.W. ('onstantinople, lat. 41^‘4)/ 
N., Ion-'. 2G^2'.»'1.5" E. Pop. variouslv estimated at 
from 8b,(H)n to 140.0(i0. According to the Hon. Mr. Kep- 
pi'l it contains 23/Hiu iioiiso and 00,(KK) inhabitants, of 
wlirtin 4.),(Ml are 'I'lirks, 30,0<i0 (.reeks and Bulgarians, 
and the rmiaimlei Aiineniaiis and Jew.s. It is beauti¬ 
fully situated in one ot tiie rii he^t and finest phiins in 
the world, on tiie shies and h.^* of a low hill, and when 
viewed lri>in a distance has a magniliicuC appearame^ 
blit, as Is the case in most 'i urki'h towns, the illusion 
vanislies on entering. 'I'he stu i*ls ;ire nai row , crooked, 
ami filthy; and in certain I't riotls of the jear it is uo- 
he.altli\. Some ot the houses me tlircc stones high, and 
their shelving roofs project so much as to meet those on 
the iqipnsite sale. In the eentie of tlie town an old 
w;ill, su; portinJ by Inas^l^e tovnis, the work ot the sove¬ 
reigns ol the Lovvei Einpiic, cnclos«*s a .spare ocrupa*d 
b\ tiie ravah popiilirii.'ii. Or.ginallv it may have been 
tile citadel; but it is now iiNele^s as a defence. Among the 
public buildings the most distinguiNlied are the uncunt 
jiuhicc ot The Mdtaiis, in u •.t.ite of decay ; the tamuus ba¬ 
zaar of .\1i Pae^'U, appropriated to the w arehousing and 
sale of V ai lous descriptions ol i oinmudities; and tlie nu¬ 
merous niosi|iies. Ot Hie latl» r, tlie one erected by Selim 
11. IS the tiuKsl splendid; and ranks, indeed,among the 
finest Mohatiiinni.in teii.ph's. 'riicre are numerous 
booths and retail shops .stored with all sorts of mer- 
cliamlise. 'J'here are also Miinerous baths and foun¬ 
tains supplied by water coiiveyid into the city by an 
.aqiicdiui A luc'diasM h, or .superior school, is attachc'd 
to tiie inoM;ueut 8ultaii Selim, and there aie a number of 
other 'ciiouis. The Mantza is navigalde up to tiie city 
during w inter and spring, but in suinracr tlie sea craft 
oid> usciiid as liigli as Demotica. Enos, at the mouth 
of tlie Maiit/a, is properly tin* sea-port of Adrtaiiople. 
It forinei'ig .ulniittfd l.irt,^* ve^sids; but owing to the 
carelpssnes^ ol tbe'Eiirks, who liave allowed a sand-bank 
to aecuinulate, it i.< now aciessible oul) to vessels of com- 
paiativel,, small burden. \^ itb the exception of tanning, 
wl>ii.ti is 'iatiier exiciisivcly earned un^ iiiunufartures are 
iiicomidi i.itde. It has, liowcver, a pretty extensive 
commerce. 'I'he exports cunsis^ principally of tlie raw 
{ rodm-ts ot the udjaeeiit country, compristng excolh'iit 
wool, cotton, silk, good wine, otli> of roses. fruit.«, berries 
foi d)eing,3:c. 'i'he imports consist principally of maiiii- 
(iutnVed goods; as Ci.tioiis ami haidw'are from England, 
woollen Stulls fioin Germany, . 'The trade is pnnei- 
pnliy carried on by Greek nierfluiiits. It is the scat of 
a Greek arclibisliup. ^ 

In e.arly tunes AUriaimple was the rapital of the Bessi 
a peii| le of'riiruce, and w as then called L’skadaina. It 
I deiivns its present n.une from the emperor Adriiyi, by 
whom it w'a< improved and emixdlishcd. I'he Turks 
took it in 13(iu; and it contimuHt to be the seat of their 
government from 13(i6 .ill the taking of Constantinople 
in 14.*).'). It was oiaupied by tlie Bussians in 182!): but 
was evacuated on a treaty being eonrluded between them 
and the Turks in September that year— {Kemtcl's Jour~ 
tu'y across the lialk/ian^ i. pp. 25(')—563,, Mactnicharl*t 
,}our7U'y from Moscow to ConsUmttuople, p. 156.; B alsh*s 
Journey from L'vnstantinovle to England, p. 144.; Diet. 
iicoLi'aphtq f,art “Audrihople,”&c;.) 

ADRIATIC SEA, or GliJ.I'H OF VENICE: (6/a»r 
Adriattruw or Supemtn), is tiiaC gnvit arm of the MihIi- 
tenancaii cxteiuimg S. E. and N. W between the roasts 
of Italy on the W. and those of Illyria and Albania on 
the E., from about 4( ^ to 4.'i<^ 55'N. lat. Its southern ex¬ 
tremities are the Cupodi I.euea, or St Mary’s, in Naples, 
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ud the tile of Fano to the N. of Cor^u; and its northern 
extremity the bottom of the gulph of Trieste. It derived 
its ancient name from the once flourisliing sea-port town 
of Adrla (which see), now 18 m. from the shore, and iti 
modern name from Venice. Its W. or Italian shore is 
deficient Imharbours, Is generally low, and from the en¬ 
trance to Rimini has deep water; but from thd latter 
northwards it has been partially filled up by the deposits 
brought down 1^ the Po and tne Adige, and is ed(^ by 
lagoons, marshes, and shoals. On the E. side its coasts 
are generally high, steep, and rocky, and are broken into 
deep bays and gulphs formed by the numerous islands by 
which It is fenced. With the exception of those already 
mentioned, it receives no river of any considerable magnf- 
*tude} gnd the saltness of its waters is said to exceed 
that of the ocean. The ebb and flow are considerable 
at Venice and other places. The bora or N. £. wind 
is the most formidable obstacle to its safe navigation. 
It comes on in sudden and impetuous squalls, which ge¬ 
nerally continue for three days, and in an advanced season 
from 9 to 15 or more. A vessel overtaken by it should 
always make for a port or anchorage ground on the E., 
coast, those on the W. being open and unsafe. The S.E. 
wind throws up a heavy sea; but is not dangerous, as 
vessels may easily get to an anchorage on the K. shore. 
Venice, Trieste, Ancona, and Fiume are the principal 
trading ports on the Adriatic. — Geo^raphique ; 
Pwrdw’r Directions/or the Gulph of Venice^ &c. p. 23. Ac.) 

AERSCHOT, a town of Belgium, prov. S. Brabant, 
on the Demer, 9 miles K. E. Louvain. Pop. 3,722. 
It was formerly fortified; and has some breweries and 
distilleries. 

AFFGHANISTAN, the name applied to a 
country of Central Asia inhabited by the Afrjvhan 
nation; and, sometimes, to a kingdom of which 
Ahat country formed the principal part. In the 
latter sense, the boundaries of Ai%hanistan have 
been subject to the same political changes which 
have affected other Asiatic slates. J n tlie former, 
considered as the country of the Affghan people, 
it may be described as extending from the 30th 
to the 35th degree of N. latitude, and from the 
62d to the 71st de^ee of cast longitude; having 
the Indus on the E., the crest of the Himalch 
or Hindoo-Coosh, and part of the Paropamesaii 
or Goor mountains on the N.; the districts of 
Seeweestan, Cutch Gundava, and Sarcewan, with 
part of the desert of Bcloochistan on the S. ; 
part of Scistan, with Ghorian of Khorasan on 
the west; and Mcrghab, and the Hazarch country 
on the N. W. Unis rather indefinite bounding 
line will exclude the Eymauk country, as well as 
the llozarehs, neither of these tribes being of 
Affghan descent; while it includes Herat and 
its dependencies, which arc entirely inhabited by 
genuine Affghans. 

History and Political Chames. — Affghanlstan having, 
from the remotest period of authentic recoKl, follows 
the fortunes of its more powerful neighbours, or formed 
but the centre of a greater whole, cannot correctly lay 
claim to any history of its own, until alter the death of 
Nader Shah. For though several dynasties sprung from 
its soil, they never erected there a separate kingdom of 
any duration, unless po'haps in the instance of Subiic- 
tageen, father of the celebrated Mahmood of Ohiznee, 
who resided at that city before the rise of his son’s 
power —a power which extended over great part of 
Asia. On the murder of Nader, in Khorasan, Ahmed 
khan Abdallee, after qp indecisive conflict with the 
Persian troops of that conqueror’s army, fought his way 
with 3,000 Anglian horse to Kandahar, where, seizing on 
a convoy of treasure on its way to Nader’s camp, he as¬ 
sumed the ensigns of roy.*ilty ; and, at the age of 23, iu 
October 1747, was crowned as king, the DoorAnee, Kuz- 
eilbash, Belooche, and HazAra chiefs assisting at tlie 
ceremony. Wise and prudent beyond his years, Ahmed 
consolidated the discordant mass of the Affghan tribes by 
employing them in the congenial occupations of foreign 
conquest and plunder; in which he was so successfiil, 
that before his death, in June 1773, after a reign of 26 
years, his dominions extended from Nishapour of Kho- 
raian to Strhind of the Pupjib, and from the Oxus to 
the Indian ocean. He was succeeded by his son Timour 
Shah, a weak and indolent prince, who died in 1793. 

Zemaun Rhah, the son of Timour, who was placed on 
ttw throne by a faction headed by the queen, began his 
rqtgi) with a promise of energy and talent which the event 
but 111 redeemed ; for after a seven years’ rein of llUdl- 
roctedenierariios, domestic rebelliotvBi (^"4 ^I’k conspl- 
laeies, he feu a vl^m to the revenge of a chief whom he 
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had provoked, and who first opposed, then seized the 
Shah, and delivered him to Malitnood; his half-brother 
and most formidable competitor, who blinded the unfor¬ 
tunate Zemaun. 

Mahmood, however, was in his turn soon opposed by 
ShoJah-ool-Moolk, full brother of Zemaun, who, seizing 
the treasure at Pesliawur, proclaimed himself king. But 
his prosperity was short-lived. Mahmood, who had been 
made prisoner, escaped, and Joining wItliFuteh Khan, the 
able chief of tlie Baurlkzehees, who had caused Uie ruin of 
Zeraaun, raised a rebellion against Shujah. At this 
period the British mission under Mr. Klphinstonc arrived 
at Pesliawur; and beforg it hud well quitted the country, 
the ill-fated Shpjah was forced to fly and seek a refiigei 
with llunjcet Sing, chief of the Sikhs, from whose perse¬ 
cutions ho afterwards with difficulty escaped to throw 
himself on the protection of the British government at 
Loodheana. Mahmood, a king only in name, became a 
pageant in the hands of Futeh Khan. This minister, 
turning his nrigs westward, seised HerAt, but soon alter 
fell a victim to treachery and the feelings of di.sguht which 
his arroganre had cxeitim in the mind of his rbyol depend¬ 
ant, being first blinded and then put to death by order 
of Mahmood and his son C’amrAn Meerza. His numerous 
brothers alarmed at this act, fled to their various govern¬ 
ments and strongholds, exciting discontent and rebellion 
throughout the kingdom, until nothing of his dominions 
remained to Mahmood, save Hc^'At and its immediate de¬ 
pendencies. Since then, till the pre^iont da)', the affairs 
of Afl'ghanistan present but a series of civil broils, crimes, 
and murders, with scarcely a fact worth recording, 
except the advance of the Sikh chief Bunjeot .Sing, who 
has stripped it of Cashmeic and suliducd Peshawur, 
with the ’country between it and tlie Indus. The re¬ 
maining Affghan country is now nrindpally in the hands 
of three chiefs ; Dost Mahomed Kh.an, brother of the 
mnrdcnHl Fiiteh Khan, who possesses Canbul and its de- 

t iendencios; Khori Dil Khan, another brother, who 
lolds Kandahar, with a smaller territory ; and (!aniran. 
son of the late Mahmood Shah (who died a few years 
ago), who still holds possession of IlerAt and the district 
bciungiiig to it, in spite of the efforts of the Shah of 
Persia, who has imuie more than one attempt to annex It 
to his own territories. 

Divisions and Aspect of the Covnlrp. —The 
former dependinpf rather’upon naturai features 
and formation than u])on political or arlilicial 
arran<remcnt, will best be noliced in describing 
the latter. This, so far as is known, presents an 
aggregation of niountainons groups and ranges, 
diverging from certain princijial points, and thus 
beeomes divided into numerous valleys of greater 
or lesser size, which are watered by streams of 
corresponding magnitudes, and which sometimes 
.stretch out into plains of con.^idcrablc textent. 
The south face of the Hindoo-Coosh is furrowed 
by a variety of subordinate glens and ravines, 
w'hich carry their winters to the Canbul river. 
This stream, which rises near Ghiznee, but drain.s 
also the highlands of Kohistan, runs in a large 
and fVequently very broad valley from that city to 
the Indus, which it enters at Attock. It .sepa¬ 
rates the mountains of Hindoo-Coo.sh from lho.se 
to the southward, which, originating in the huge 
peak of Spectigur or Suffeed-koh (White Moun¬ 
tain), spread cast and west, confining the Caubul 
valley on the south, and stretch in a variety of 
huge ranges in that direction: one of these 
uniting w'ith that of the Tucht-e-Solymaun, ex¬ 
tends to DerehGhazeckhan; another enters See¬ 
weestan ; and another, tending more to the 
westward, ^ Shawl and Pishcen, sinks into the 
deserts of Ileloochistan and Seistaii. 

The Caubul valley is the most important of 
the natural divisions thus constituted. It con¬ 
tains the largest river, the finest plains, and the 
principal cities of the country, including the 
ancient town of Ghiznee; and extends from the 
westward of Baumian to the Indus, a distance of 
more than 200 miles. It is subdivided into 
several sections, of which the western is formed 
by Kohistan or the Highlands,*’ comprising the 
valleys and lowlands of Nijrow, runjsheer, 
Ghorebund, Tugow, and Oozbeen, which are all 
blessed with a delightful climate, embellished 
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with the flncst^Ksenery, produce the finest fruits 
in abundance, and are well watered and culti¬ 
vated. 

Lugmaun, also on the north side of the river, 
comprehends the valleys of Alingarand Alisheng, 
with numerous subordinate glens, all equally rich 
and beautiful. The fertile plains of Jclallabad 
a^rd the produce of both torrid and temperate 
climates. The Dell of Coonimr forms but a 
bed for the rapid river of Kashkar, which, tra- 
^'crsing KafTeristan, here forces the Himalch 
range to join that of ('aubul. I'lie small valleys 
of Funjecora and Bajour pour their streams into 
the more extensive and very fertile district of 
Swaut, where forest, pasture, and cultivated land 
are found admirably blended, and e;^ery valuable 
fruit and grain is produced. The same de¬ 
scription will apply to Boonerc, Choomla, and all 
the glens that discharge their waters into the 
Caubul or Indus rivers from the north. Fesh- 
awur, the lower division of the great Caubul 
valley, is divided from the plains of Jelallabad 
by a range of small Ifilis, which stretch from the 
Uindoo-Coosh across to the Suffeed-koh. It 
is well watered and extremely rich, but suffers 
from heat in summer. 

Damaun, which signifies the ** skirt,*' and is 
the tract between the foot of the Sulymaun 
mountains and the river Indus, is poorly culti¬ 
vated and thinly inhabited; being chiefly hard 
tenacious clay, scantily covered with tamarisk 
and thorny shrubs. It is bounded on the north 
by the Salt range of tlie Khuttuk country, and 
stretches southward to Dereh Gha/ee Khan. A 
wide extent of mountains intervenes between this 
district and the valleys which furrow the western 
face of the Solvmauii range; hut even in this 
wild region we htar of fertile tracts. 'J'he plain 
<»1* Boree, for instance, iscompared by the natives 
to that of Feshawiir for extent and richness; 
the rivers Zhobe and Goomul w'uter some line 
valleys; and Tull. ('hootcealee, and TurraJi are 
ineiitioiied as w'ell peopled and cultivated. 

Among the valleys o])eiiing westward, those of 
Shawl, Burshore, Fisheen, Ye»‘Soon, Saleh, Crgh- 
essaii, Guashtii. are described us interspersed with 
well cultivated spots, but as more generally 
suite<l to pasturage than agriculture; but the 
two first are stated to bo rich and ])rodiictivc. 
Beyond these, to the N. W., the river Turmik, 
rising near Gh:ziiec, but on the southern slope 
of the country, runs through a poorly watered 
and ill cultivated district, till, to the westward of 
Kandahar, it is joined by the Urgunddb, and both 
fall into the great river Ilelmund. 'I'lie district 
of Kandahar is fertile and highly cultivated, but 
is circumscribed within narrow limits by the 
desert. In like manner the valley of Herat, 
W’hich may be 30 miles long by 15 wide, con¬ 
stitutes the mo.st important portion of that dis¬ 
trict • 

A vast and varied surface, such as lias been 
described, must naturally exhibit much diversity 
of aspect and fertility. Of the mountainous 
tracts, some are covered with deep forests of 
pine and wild olive trees; others aflbrd excellent 
pasturage for sheep and c.altlc, while others again 
are bare, rocky, and stciile. Of the valleys, as 
we have seen, many are fertile, well watered, 
and w'ooded, especially those w'liich pierep the 
Hindoo-Coosh ningc; while others, particularly 
to the south, arc bare, or covered only with 
tamarisk and thorny shnibs. 

Mountains, — These have been already men¬ 
tioned. The chi^ ranges arc those of liindoo- 
Coosh, or HimWiii 
koh,. called RaJi 


from which joinsvthe Solymaun range; and 
perhaps that of Khojeh Amran, which se^s to. 
DC the prolongation of a spur from the last- 
mentioned range. The Hindoo-Coosh, or Ui- 
maleh, is described by Mr. Klphinstone as rising 
above the level of Feshawiir in four distinct 
ridges, the lowest of which, clear of snow on the 
24tn of February, was clothed with forests of oak, 
pine, and wild olive, and a profuse variety of ft-uit 
trees, and graceful herbs and flowers. 1'he 
second was still more densely wooded; the third 
was at that time white with snow; and beyond' 
rose the glittering and stupendous crest of the 
true Himalch, spiring into sharp peaks and bold 
masses. e 

Captain Burnes states that the term Hindoo- 
Coosh, thoagh applied generally to this chain, 
which is a continuation of the liimaleh, belongs 
properly to one single peak, forming the western 
buttress of the range, which beyond that point 
declines in height, and is lost in the Faropamesan 
or Ghor mountains. The peak of Kuh-e-Baba, 
estimated by him at 18,000 feet high, is the only 
one covered with perfictual snow to the westward 
of the passes. Little is known of the height of 
the other ranges, but the Suifeedkoh obtains its 
name from its snowy cap. 'J'he 'rucht-e-Soly¬ 
maun is estimated at 12,000 feet in height; and 
there is a very lofty peak to the south-west, 
nanicil Kuiid. 

Jiu'crs. — Theprinci])al of these have also been 
mentioned. They are the ('itubul, the Ilelmund, 
theTurnuk, and Urghiindiib; the Goomul, the 
Zhobe, the Lorah. 'Jhe courses of the three last 
are little know n, and their waters are lost in the 
sand, excepting in the time of flood.s. 'J'he river 
of Kashkdr (called Kama in Arrow smith's map 
to Captain Burnes’ 'l’ra\cl'»), which comes from 
the north-east, running by Cliitrul, can be only 
considered as jiartially belonging to this country : 
the same may be said of the Ilelmund. 

'i'here are no lakes of any consequence known 
to exist in AfTghanistan. 

ClimiUc and SoiL — 'I’hesc, as remarked in the 
general description, vary in an extreme degree, 
according to locality. In the eastern part of the 
Caubul valley and in those to the south, bordering 
on ('utch Gundava, the heat is sufficient to 
mature all the products of India, such as the 
sugar-cane, indigo, and some of the tTo])ical 
fruits ; w^ilc the northern \ alleys abound in the 
productions of cold regions, and the mountains 
are covered with forests of pines. The plain of 
Feshaw'ur must, according to Captain Burnes, 
be one of the most fertile regions of the earth, 
and wants cyily industry become one of the 
richest and most productive. “ The soil,” 
says he, “ is a rich mould; it is intersected with 
water on all sides; and, it is said, continues green 
during the whole year. It yields a succession of 
three crops annually; ana if we reckon the 
barley (which is cut twice before it ears, and 
given to horses), we have no fewer than five 
returns in the year 1 *’ ( TraveLK, iii. p. 258.12ino 
ed.) After this statement wc need not be sur¬ 
prised to learn that wheat is sold in Feshawur 
for less than Is. lUL a bushel, and barley for less 
than Is. In like manner with regard to fertility, 
the plains of Jelallabad, Swaut, Bounere, Boree, 
Shaw'l, &c. are composed of rich loam and al¬ 
luvium, yielding the most abundant crops; but 
the baked clay of Damaun is almost impracticable 
to the plough; and the vast tracts or secondary 
mountains and undulating plains, to the west, arc 
only suited for grazing lands^qnfi a r^ ^st in the 

— lue mineralogy, as well 
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eitf the geology, of AffghaniRtan, is but little 
kiiown; out enough.is known to render it pro¬ 
bable that the mineral riches of its mountains are 
graat. Gold, copper, iron, and antimony have been 
already produced. Burncs tells us of two sorts 
of sulphur, of w'clls of petroleum or naphtha; 
and, above aU, of what may prove still more valu¬ 
able, of coal, which exists in the district of Cohat, 
below Beshawur. This, with the discovery of 
the same mineral in Cutch, may, by facilitating 
steam navigation, have a powerful effbet on the 
condition of Central Asia. 

Aiiricuilure is in the same rude state as in 
Persia and most Asiatic countries. The soil is 
broken % a crooked log of wood, sometimes shod 
with iron, which is generally dragged by oxen; 
and irrigation, is resorted to wherever rain does 
not fall ill suflicient abundance to bring forward 
the crops. Only the richest and most promising 
tracts are thus employed; so that, as the seasons 
are usual^ regular, the harvest afforded, even by 
so rude a process, is for the most part abundant. 
Wheat, barley, rice, maize, form the produce of 
the more temperate regions; while in the warmer, 
the smaller grains common to India, as 
chunna^joar, lUti, &c., with the sugar-cane, cotton, 
tobacco, indigo, madder, &c., reward the farmer’s 
labours. Horticulture is carried to a considerable 
extent in the neighbourhood of the principal 
towns; and to the fruits of Europe, in high per¬ 
fection, are added grapes, pomegranates, figs, 
the mango, orange, lemon, guavas, plantains, and 
other fruits of India. Vegetables arc also reared 
in great abundance, and of excellent (piality; of 
these two, the rhubarb (ruwaish) and the assa- 
fietida plant, deserve mention: the former is used 
when young and tender, bl.'inchcd artificially, 
and is eaten both raw and dressed in great quan¬ 
tities, as a very wholesome delicacy; the latter 
is not only cultivated for its valuable gum, but! 
is eaten roasted, when it springs young from the 
earth, like the flower of a cauliflower in appear¬ 
ance. Jt is esteemed a great delicacy; but it 
smells so strong, that to those unaccustomed to 
its odour, one head of it, while being cooked, is 
enough to poison the air of a whole camp. 

Manufaciares tire, confined to home-maidc stuffs 
of cotton and wool, and a little silk, which serve 
for the dress of the inhabitants: little or nothing 
is mamifactiired for export. 

Commerce, — The disturbed state of the country 
for a succession of years has been unfavourable 
to trade; and the large and valuable caravans 
which formerly carried the rich productions of 
India and Cashmere to Caubul and Herat, for 
the consumption o# the courts at these cities, or 
for transit, by Yez, into Persia, now no longer 
venture to traverse lands wliere robbery and 
extortion combine to ruin the merchant. There 
is still, however, a less extensive traflic carried on, 
chiefly by a pastoral tribe called the Lohanecs, 
occupying much of the country between the 
Indus ana Ghiznee, who at certain periods of the 
year repair to India to make their purchasc.s, or 
receive goods from those who have brought them 
from thence, at the ferry of Kaherec. With 
these they return, carrying them on their own 
camels, through their own country, by the Go- 
lairee pass, ami the valley of the Goomul, not 
only to Ghiznee and Caubul, but northward, 
across the mountains, to Bcrkhara. ('aptain 
Burnes tells us, that a thousand camel-loads of 
English and Indian chintzes, calicoes and mus¬ 
lin^ brocades, shawls, Puniab turbans, spices, &c. 
are yearly consumed in Caubul; in return for 
which are sent back horses in great numbers, 
madder, safiVon, lasafytma, and fruit, both fresh 


and dried, in large quantities, Ac. This trade is 
increasing, and will probably continue to do so, 
provided tranquillity and security of property 
be established in the country, and the present 
moderate scale of dutie.s levied at Caubul be not 
increased: and the expected opening of the river 
Indus for trade, a channel which, with the Cau¬ 
bul river, will enable goods to be conveyed into 
the heart of Asia, cannot fail to stimulate the 
commercial propensities of the people, and give 
rise to a vast increase of civilisation as well 
traflic. 

Population, — There arc no data on which to 
ground a tolerably accurate estimate of the po¬ 
pulation of this country. It must vary greatly 
in difl’erent districts. The rich tracts bordering 
the Caubul river, and the fertile glens that pene¬ 
trate the Hindoo-Coosh, arc certainly more 
densely peopled than the high*tind bleak pastoral 
countries to the west. Mr. Elphmstone, from 
the best information he could obtain, has men¬ 
tioned the supposed numbers of several of the 
principal clans ; but it is to be feared that these 
are not to be depended on. Thus the Eussiif- 
zehees, who occupy a very sinair district at the 
extreme N. E. corner of "the country, are set 
down us 7(X),0(1P souls at least; and the whole of 
the Berdooraiiees, a collection of tribes including 
the Eussufzehecs, who inhabit a country of about 
15,0()0 sqii. m., arc estimated at nearly 1,4(X),(XX), 
or 90 to the square mile. The Dooranees, on 
the contrary, who occupy at least 52,000 squ. m., 
arc said to amount to only H(K),tX)() or a million, 
being from 17J to 19j per square mile. The 
Ghiljccs, in like inamicr, from .';(K),(XX) to<>(X),0(X) 
souls, are sjircad over 1,5(X) squ, m., or about 
40 per square mile. This is on a calculation of 
five individuals tu a family, which is too little in 
these countries. 

Now the whole of Affghanistan as here defined 
does not quite amount to 170,000 sq. m. of 
surface, of w'hich suppose the richer parts, such 
as, and including the. 


Kq. in. )>er sq. in. Pop. 

BerdoorAneo country, to be - 30,000 at UU 2,700,000 


Country of sccomlary fer¬ 




tility 

Poor lUKh land, such as 
much of the DuorAnce 

- 2o,o:k) 

40 

80(),COO 

country 

The remainder, token at a 

- G(),(I00 

18 

1.0S0,(KI(» 

low average 

. 60,000 

170,000 

20 

J,20;»,f!(K) 

5,780,000 


Add PRtiinatcd amount of Tanjika, &c. 
Bcattorud over the country and in 
cities - - . 


- 1,500,000 


7,2H0,(K)O 

And this is independent of Hindoos, Ac.,who are 
stated to he numerous. 

This estimate, founded on the vague numbers 
stated above, would give to Affghanistan a popu¬ 
lation of more than 7 millions, or nearly 4:i to 
the sq. m., w'hich, taking into account the vast 
tracts of high and unproductive lands on the 
west of the Suleiman range, and north of Knii- 
dahar and Zemcendawur, is undoubtedly far l»e- 
yond the truth. The rate of population in Per¬ 
sia does not most probably exceed 10 per mj, in. ; 
and if double be assigned to Aflkluinistan, it may 
be received as an ample rate for that country, 
notwithstanding the large extent of descit in the 
former and the many fertile districts in the latter. 
Upon grounds of analogy and probability, there¬ 
fore, rather than from any existing data, the po¬ 
pulation of Affghanistan may, perhaps, be re¬ 
garded as little exceeding four millions. 

Tribes, —. The Affghan nation is composed 
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of a great nun^ber of tribe^ who claim a com¬ 
mon origin, and assuredly differ intrinsically vei^ 
much h'oin all their neighbours. This origin is 
very obscure: a lately translated history derives 
them from the icing of Israel, whose pro¬ 
geny was carried away^ in the time of the cap¬ 
tivity ; but no proof of this is adduced, and Mr. 
]*jlphinstone classes this among other fabulous 
genealogies. The name Affffhan is not known 
to the people, who call theniselves Pooshloofi, in 
^he plural I^ouslitduneli, froffi w’hence, by corrup¬ 
tion, PfUan or Patdn^ tiie name they have ob¬ 
tained in India; and of their great aiitiouity there 
is no reasonable doubt. The tribes or Soor and 
Lodi, from both of which kings have sprung, are 
mentioned as owing their origin to^he union of 
an Arab chief, Khaled ibn Abdoolla, with the 
daughter of an Affghan chief, in a. u. (> 82 ; and 
MahmiKxl of (ihisnee, though sjirung from an¬ 
other race, ruled over the Atlghans in ^he ninth 
century. According to their own traditions, the 
whole of the tribes descended from the sons of 
one Kyseor Kais Altior-resheed, who, whether 
a real or imaginary character, is the person to 
whom all theirgeneah)gies refer; but as it would 
be iiii])os.sibIe to examine all these, the follow¬ 
ing classilicution must suffice to enumerate the 
principal tribes, with their habilals, us they at 
present exist:— 


Eastern Division _ Berdoorances. 

EumiillVclii.'vs.f lV*Hlinwitr trilics. lliinRUhh. 

Chilian Khvil. Khjfburees. Khultuk. 

Tun.ulaui.'e». 


Veif^hbourh(Md of Sait range. 

fisMIWkllVil. 

Nlivuturks. IhmiTti. 


Khoas(«»*i. 


Tribes qf Dnniauu, 

Ilnwluikhnl. ilalMmra. Gundi>|ioorres. 

JMcanklteil. Muoieeanees. 


Central Dimsion. — Including mountain tribes. 

•laujeHs. Vi/t'CMt,. ^tniiimvs. 

Zoonsti. Mnrlii-lls. Sliti r.uu'in. 

Jadrftna. Muuiiakhinl. hjwi-iUcroens. 


Western Division. Dooranecs. 


Zermk. 

l‘o{lul /I'llll t 
A lU'kci-/elH>c. 
Haurik-u'li««. 
Atchlk'Zehta;. 


Tooran, 

lIntukM>. 

Tokhce. 


Rht*cTpah. 

Kharutee. 


Pungepato. 

Noor- 7 t'lu*e. 

All-^l‘llt!f. 

Iskltak-«eh«ie. 

Kouuanvi!. 

Makou. 

Gkilgees. 

Jloornn. 

SnIyinaiikhdI. 

AliVluil. 

UiiU**r. 

Tumikc^*. 

M'unliirki. 

Itiirnliflu-s. 

Tur Tirtutia. 


National Characltr. — This aggregation o] 
tribes, though exhibiting eonsiderable diversity 
in customs, dress, and appearance, among (hem* 
selves, form, taken Uigether, a nation singularlv 
homogeneous; yet Mr. Elpliinstoiie remarks 
that “ amidst the contrasts which are appareiu 
in the government, manners, dress, and habits 
of the different tribes, 1 find it difficult to select 
those great features which all possess in com¬ 
mon, and which give a marked national character 
to the whole of the Affghauns.” And this be- 
j comes the more perplexing, because even the 
virtues and attributes on vt'hich they most value 
t themselves, and which separate them most from 
I their neighbours, are apt to be misunderstood 

Myi.the AflKhauiw call then^vM »Bin-i-lBrawl, or 
‘hlldren of Isniwd: but coiuldar the tenn of*' Yahoodeo," or Jew, to 
e one of reproach. 

t The termination mAw oerrMponda nartJy to the Ncotch VUh 
■rAror. or the Arab Bent thus KuuuffkeltM meana " the toiu of 
toMutt'.** KhtU meana CAm, or aulitUvUlon of a trJIie. 

Both the SuddooaebM and Bauilkaehee,—the flnl the tribe 


or overlooked by*stiiinMrs. Thus an English 
stranger might regard Uieir wild freedom as but 
a savage mixture of anarchy and arbitrarv power. 
Alarmed at the absence of aiw organised go¬ 
vernment, or regular courts or justice, and wit¬ 
nessing the summary inflictions of retributive 
and customary law ||, he might fancy that vio¬ 
lence and revenge entirely usurped the place 
of justice and equity; while the rude hospitality, 
the bold and simple manners, and martial and 
lofty spirit of the people, would scarcely in his 
mind compensate tor their proneness to violence 
and rapine—to the deceit and fraud w'hich are the 
vices necessarily engendered by the law^ss free¬ 
dom in which they exult. ® 

The traveller from India, on the other hand, 
sickened with the servile vices of its pliant, tiitiid, 
and indolent inhabitants, would probably be fa¬ 
vourably impressed, not less with the bold and 
independent bearing of his new acquaintance, 
than with their sobriety, their superior energy, 
their strong and active forms, their fair complex¬ 
ions, and features marked .*md striking even to 
harshness; and he might view', in the stormy in¬ 
dependence of their mode of life, a favourable 
contrast to the apathy of that which he had left. 
The result in both cases might be, that, mingled 
w ith many a vice and failing, he would find the 
gemiAif many a virtue and noble quality; and 
that how ever much he might lament their great* 
failings, he would not be able to deny them a 
portion of his esteem. 

One of the strongest characteristics of this peo¬ 
ple, according to all travellers, is their hospi¬ 
tality, vvliich IS founded on national feeling, 
and there are some usages connected with this 
principle which deserve mention. The first is 
that oIl Kannmvautee (two Aflghaun words, sig¬ 
nifying, *‘l have come in”), by which a person 
having a favour to entreat goes to the house of 
the individiiaf on whom it depends, but refuses 
to sit on bis carpet or partake of his food until 
the boon be granted: and this, if in thc'power of 
the party besought, custom makes it imjierative on 
him to concede. A stijl stronger ap])eaJ is the 
second, being made by aw'oman, w'hcn she sends 
a person her veil, and implores assistance Ibr 
hcrself or for her family. 

All persons, even a man’s bitterest enemy, is 
safe under the protection of his roof; but*this 
protection extends not beyond the lands of the 
village, or at most of the tribe; and it is not un¬ 
common for the stranger w'ho has benefited by 
it, and experienced the kindest treatment, to be 
robbed and ^ilundered when once beyond its in¬ 
fluence. “ There is no point in the Affghaun 
character,” remarks Mr. Elphinstone* “of which 
it is more difficult to get a clear idea, than the 
mixture of sympathy and indifference, of gene¬ 
rosity and rapacity, w hich ia observable in their 
ronduct to strangers.. . . much more do they 
attend to granting favours than to respecting 
rights, that the same Affghaun who w’ould plun¬ 
der a traveller of his cloak if he had one, would 
give him a cloak if he hod none.” In this, as 
well as in their regard for hospitality, their cus¬ 
toms much resemble those of the Desert Arabs. 

The pastoral tribes in the west are more ad¬ 
dicted to robbery and theft than the agricultural 
ones; but, in general, a previous understanding 
with the chiefs, confirmed by the presence of a 
single man, ensures safety; and the AffghaiiS} it 

of the kinge, the Hecond that of their miniatm and of Putehkhan 
— Aredlvisiona of the Fopulnhce. 

a A BtriklnR instance of this is siren bj Captain Bumes, who saw 
on a diinK-hill the maiwled andThartlljr dead liedias of • woman, 
cauehi in an act of Intldeifty by her hiubind, and of her paramour ■ 
iMth of w horn had fallen victims to the aansubiaiT, but turre jusUhabIc 
sage of the ii\iured party. • li. p.ltO. 
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is said, arc less prone to add murder to plunder 
than most other rapacious tribes. They are 
reproached with ignorance, baibarism, and stu¬ 
pidity, by the Persians, but on no sufficient 
rounds. They are loss polished, it Is true, and 
avc loss of worldly knowledge tlian their re- 
preachers; but are in general prudent, sensible, 
and observant, and arc less indiderent to truth 
than most of their neighbours. Like most moun¬ 
taineers, they are proud of their lineage, and will 
hardly acknowledge one who cannot prove six 
or seven descents. Like Highlanders too, they 
arc highly national. Love of individual freedom, 
strong ^ough it be, is exceeded by devotion to 
family and clan, and tliis seems by no means to 
prejudice their love of country at large; for the 
“ Numr ( 1,1 ]*(,osh tauneh^*' or, honour of the 
Afighan name, whichisone of the feelings warm¬ 
est in their breasts, appears to be equalled by 
local attachments, so strong in all mountaineers. 
A native of the wild valley of Speiga, who for 
some offence had been forced to wander abroad, 
declared, on his return, that he had “ seen all 
Persia, India, Georgia, 'lartary, and lleloo- 
chistan, but in all my travels I have seen no such 
]>lace as Speiga.** “ To sum up their character 
in a few words,” says Mr. Elphinstone, “ their 
vices are, revenge, envy, avarice, rapacity, and 
oobstinacy; on the other hand, they are fond of 
liberty, faithful to their friends, kind to their dc- 
]>(‘ndatits, ho.spilablc, brave, hardy, frugal, labo- 
lioiis. and prudent; and they are less disposed 
than the nations in their neighbourhood to false¬ 
hood, intrigue, and deceit.” 

Customs, Manners .—The formcrof these heads 
comprehends the internal government of the 
tribes. This is patriarchal. '1 ribes are subdivided 
into branches, which arc termed onions, and 
each of those arc commonwealths, which have 
their chief or speen-zhrrali Hiterally white beard ), 
or ninllik (master), if .small; or if large, a khati, 
who is always chosen from the oldest family, 
and is sometimes selected by the king, sometimes 
hy the peojde. I’hese carry on the internal go- 
vcrninent, in conjunction with certain asscni1)lies 
of heads of divisions, which arc called .Tecrga, and 
which determine all matters of consequence. In 
civil actions the statutes of Mahomet are gene¬ 
rally adhered to; but criminal justice is admin¬ 
istered according to Pooshtunwullcc, or AfTghan 
usage, a system sufficiently rude, and founded 
on the law of retaliation. 'J'hi.s, however, as 
tending to perpetuate feuds aiul quarrels, is mo¬ 
dified by judicial jeergns composed of khans, 
elders, and moollahs, w'ho inflict suitable penalties 
on offenders; ancit in fact this whole system is 
sulnect to various and considerable modifications. 

A family forced or induced to quit its ooloos 
may be received into another; and once re¬ 
ceived, it is treated with peculiar attention, and 
placed in all respects on an equality with the 
original members of the community. Every 
ooloos, moreover, has many persons called Hum- 
sat/ahs (or companions), w'ho arc not Affghans, 
aiid who arc regarded with consideration, but not 
permitted to share in the administration of affairs. 
Of such klieils oolooscs and tribes the nation is 
composed; and when placed under one sovereign, 
has seldom yielded him a full or implicit obe¬ 
dience. Mr. Elphinstone has compared it to 
that yielded by Scotland of old to its kings, w^ho 
ruled pretty absolutely over the principal towns 
and country in their vicinity, but whose authority 
djpninished it extended to the extremities of 
the /kingdom; whose court nobles were inordi¬ 
nately proud, and whose more distant chiefs 
were nearly independent. 


Women^ Marriage, — Their customs with re¬ 
gard to their females arc nearly those of most 
Mohammedan countries; those in towns are jea¬ 
lously secluded, those in the country have greater 
liberty. They purchase their wives, who there¬ 
fore arc regarded as property. 'I'hc husband can 
divorce at pleasure; a man marries the widow of 
a deceased brother*, and it is a mortal affront 
for any other man to take her without his con¬ 
sent ;• but she is not forced to marry at all. 'i'hc 
age for marrij^c is fwenty among men, sixteen 
for women. In towns, courtships resemble those 
in Persia, drc. i n the country, matches are made 
more according to the liking' of the ])arlies. if 
a lover can cut off* a lock of his mistress’s hair, 
or snatch away her veil, and in doing so proclaim 
her his affianced wife, no other will approach 
her with these views, and he generally obtains 
the consent of her parents on payment of Jier 
price ; ifmot, they elope; and this offence, which 
ranks not less gravely than a murder, is settled by 
intervention of jiarties. Among some tribes the 
bridegroom earns his wife* by service, as Jacob 
did Hachel; some permit not the least familia¬ 
rity before marriage, otlier.s an cveessive and pe¬ 
rilous degree of it. Polygamy is permitted, as 
in other Mohammedan countries, but less j>rac- 
tised; the poor content themselves with one, 
those of middle rank with two wives, and peiluqis 
as many concubines. Tlic wives of the iich live 
in luxury and indolence; the ])oor not only em¬ 
ploy themselves in household, hut in field labour. 
In towns they go about, as in Persia, veiled from 
top to toe; in the country they only veil in tlie 
presence of strangers, and that more from de¬ 
cency than obligation. The AfTghan women are 
said to be coirect in conduct and de]>orlmeiit; 
but adultery or incontinence is juiiiished w itii 
death to both parties u])OU tiie spot, by the 
injured relative. (See p. 17. note.) 

Julucation is conducted iniidi as in the conter¬ 
minous countries. A village iiioollah, or .school¬ 
master, teaches the childlen of the poor to say 
their jirayers and to lead the Koran; the rich 
keep lallas, or private tutors, in their houses; the 
village schoolmasters are paid in allotinents of 
land and some small fees. Those intended 
for the learned professions go to towms, and live 
in colleges instituted for the iiurjiose of instruc¬ 
tion. 

Literature is at a very low ebb. I’he PtKishfoo 
language is an original stock, emlinicin^ a good 
deal of J’ersian, with some Zend and Sanscreet 
wwds : they use, in writing it, the Niskee cha¬ 
racter of the Persian alphabet; but there arc few 
or no works of much repute in the language. 

Itcligion. —The AfFghaii-s are all Mohammedan.s 
of the Sooiiee ])ersuasion, and are superstitious 
enough, believing in alchemy, astrology, and 
magic; but arc far from being intolerant to 
others. Hindoos remain unmolested, on ])ny- 
ing a slight tax. Christians sustain neither per¬ 
secution nor reproach ; they are called people 
of the book, as deriving their tenets from a written 
source, which they themselves respect, instead of 
being pagans, as the Hindoos. Sheahs arc de¬ 
tested more than any sect; yet the country is 
full of Persian shcahs, many of whom held im¬ 
portant offices under the crown, and now' do so 
under the several chiefs. SoofTeeism (or free- 
thinking), though denounced by the moollahs, is 
common, and gains ground among the higher 
orders. The priests and moollahs, like those of 
Persia, are avaricious, hypocritical, and bigoted, 
as well as arrogant and overbearing, and they 

* This lonks like n relic of .Icwifih custom, and t«ntU, pr» 
tavto, to indicate the Israelitish descent iXusj cluiiii. 
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exert a very afisulute and dangerous power over 
the people. This is strengthened by the oc¬ 
casional exercise of good olllces, and by the in¬ 
fluence of sonic rare examples of w’lsdom and 
virtue, evinced in* repressing bloodshed and 
violence, liut the blind regard of the AfTghans 
for these lioly impostors ivS chiefly attrihubihle 
to their ignorance and supeistition, v\liich lead 
them almost to adore all dervishes and other 
ascetics, and to visit their Aimbs as those of ca- 
• lionised saints. 

l^erbtmal Ap})caramH\ Antytiemcvts. —The men 
of Afghanistan arc for the most part robust, ge- 
neially lean, though bony and muscular. ’J’hey 
liave elevated noses, high check bones, and long 
faces ; their hair is commonly blacK, soineliines 
blown, rarely red; they wear long thick beards, 
but shave the middle of the head: the western 
tribes are stouter than those to the east; the lat¬ 
ter have ihirker coniplevioiis, and more strongly 
marked features: their dem<9nioiir is frank and 
open, equally free •Voni slaleliness and pue¬ 
rility : they are very social, delighting in dinner¬ 
parties, smoking after dinner, and sitting in 
a circle telling stories of kings, viy.iers, mid 
genii, or singing songs, generally about love, to 
tlie sound of itistruineiils like rude guitars, 
fiddles, and hauthoys: they take much siiiifl', 
of a high-dried line-powdered sort, like the 
-vcotch: tliey are fond of the chase, driving the 
game into some valley, and killing great quan¬ 
tities; also of coin sing hares, foxes, and deer 
viith greyhounds; and they ride down partridges 
111 the open ground, tiring them out till they 
can knock them down with sticks: they are 
al o fond of" lunse-racmg and fighting eocks, 
t|u.iiis, rams, dogs, :<iid even camels. The wes¬ 
tern Allghaiis hmr a dance, called the attnm 
or ghooiiihoor, in which ten or twenty people 
move in strange attitudes shouting and clapping 
hands ii a cnclc, round a single person, who 
plays on ,in instruim nt in the centre. The 
national costiniie appears to consist of a loose 
pair of trousers of dark cotton stuff; n large 
shirt like a v\<tggoner’s frock, reaching a little 
below the knees; a low cap, the sides being of 
black silk or satin, and the top of some sort 
ol* brocade; half boots, lacing up to the calf; 
and a cloak of soft grey felt, or of well-tanned 
sheepskin with the wool inside. The women 
wear a shirt like that of the men, but much 
longer and of finer inateiiuls, coloured or cni- 
broiilered with silk; their tri^users are tighter 
than lIuKse of the men; a small cap of bright- 
coloured silk, embroidered vviiligold thread, comes 
down to the forehead or the ears; and Ihey 
throw over their head a large sheet of plain or 
printed cotton, with which they hide their face 
when a stranger approaches; they divide the 
hair on the brow, and plait it into two locks 
which fasten behind; they wear ixnind their 
head strinp of Venetian sequins, and chains of 
gold or silver, which are hooked np, and end 
in two large balls hanging dow'ii on either 
side: ear rings, finger riiigs, and nose pendants 
arc worn. In towns the fashions more u]q)roach 
those of Persia, particularly to the wcslwaid. 

individual 'J'ribes. — What has been said 
applies to the nation in general; but almost 
every tribe has its peculiar characteristic, which 
can be but shortly touched upon. The Uerdoo- 
ranees, who occupy the iiortli-castcrn districts, 
are brave but quarrelsome, active, industrious; 
but selfish, bigoted, and remarkable for vice and 
debauchery. Their quarrelsome disposition is 
thought to have given origin to a sort of fede¬ 
rative alliance, o^nsivc and defensive, among 


tribes and subdivisions called GoondeeSj which 
vv^erc held more binding than tics of blood. 
From these GoondceSf however, were excepted 
the Kussufikchces, the most powerful and nu¬ 
merous, as well as most haughty, insolent, and 
turbulent tribe of Ihc Jierduuranees, who are 
said to number 700,(X)0 souls. I’hcy now octujiy 
Swaut, liunerc, Punjecora, &c., and arc noto¬ 
rious for the anarchy which reigns among their 
onlooscs. Though an agricultural people, they 
do not themselves labour; this is left lo their 
fakiiSy a species oi' villui ns or .servants, consisting 
of Strangers or individuals of conquered tribes 
of other nations, rwluced to serve these invaders, 
and protected by them for their services. Their 
masters, or khawunds, can beat or kill them at 
pleasure, but are bound by custom to protect 
them; and provided they pay the customary 
tax, and do their w ork, they may engage other- 
w ise in trade as they please, and are commonly 
treated mildly. 

'J'hc I'ooi kolanees, who are brave, active, in¬ 
dustrious, and cheerful, are all subject to one 
powerful chief, who exercises over iIkui a very 
powerful authority. 

’I’he Kh^bcu’is^ v\ho po‘.sessilie upper branches 
of the Uajgiil or Njieeiigur mountain, and deiive 
their name fiom the fonnidiihle jiass of Khvher, 
are the most riqnieioiis and treacherous robbers* 
of all Aflghaiiistan : no previous agreement se¬ 
cures the traveller from their assaults; they 
watch the approach of the eaiavan, matchlock in 
hand, and choose their victims with certainty 
and security. They are a lean muscular race, 
capital marksmen, and carry swords and short 
sjiears in addition to their niatchluck; they are 
altogether more uncouth than most of their 
eoiintr^iiion. 

The KhuUuhs^ occupying the banks of the 
Indus, from the ('aiibul river to the iSalt range, 
are a tall well-favoured people, as remarkable 
for honesty and orderly conduct as is their 
country for dreary and rugged barrenness. 

The tribes of Damaun are said to he more 
simple and honest, less bigoted and litigious, less 
vicious and debauched, than the northern trihe.s. 
They are a more bony and fairer race than the 
IJerdooranees, and universally wear long hair 
and beards, 'fhey ow e the greater order w Inch 
prevails in^their oulooses to an establishment of 
magistrates, formed some liftv or sixty years ago, 
which has been eminently eil^cient. 

'I’he Gundepoors are a particularly thievish and 
quarreksomc race, in spite of a eoinmercial turn, 
which leads irtliny of ll'ei» to make annual 
trading journeys to India and Khorasaii. 

'I'he htdfvors are a civilised tribe, much em¬ 
ployed ill nu'iehaiidise. 'I’he >>io(nranct‘S vveic 
shepherds, till robbed of th(i;ir pasture lands by 
the Caulrr’if when they betook themselves to 
agiiculture. 'I'liese agricliltural tribe shave all 
fakirs, or villains, like the J’ais.siiff/ehees. 

Of the central division, the Janjccs ami Toorees^ 
hereditary enemies, live in the glens and valleys 
of the Solymuuii range. 'I'hc country of the 
former is colder, wilder, and higher than that of 
the latter; tlie mountain sides are covered with 
pines. The Jaiidrans, who dwell in a pleasant 
district westward of the rich plain of lUinnuo, 
are remarkable only for their disgusting vices. 

'I’he Shcerances, who inhabit tlie borders of the 
'rukhtu-e-Solyniaun, a w ild inaccessible country, 
are verj' iioor and uncivilised, plifndcr every one, 
and are at war wdth all the world; yet they never 
break their word, and a single individual of their 
tribe suflic-cs to secure the safety of n party: they 
arc described as wild and savage in tlieir ap- 
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pearance, as In their habits ami mode of life, people, ought to bo mentioned the Tajvks. * 
The Zmurrees, neighbours of the last, resemble The word is used in opposition to that of Tourk, 
them closely, but are less inveterately predatory, the peaceable to the warlike; and it was ap> 
The Vizeerees, N. W. of the two last-mentioned plied to the subdued Persians by their '1 artar 
tribes, live in little societies, among pine-covered niastOTS. In Afighanistan they are supposed to 
mountains, and arc equally uncivilised and ad- be dftcendants oi Arabs displaced by their con- 
dieted to plunder; yet the smallest escort ensures querors, who now live scattered over the land 
safety, and the chiefs, powerful khans, are, it is which they might once have cultivated as their 
said, remarkable fur their love of peace. The own. As tenants or servants, they are mild, 
Viseerees are divided into a fixed and erratic sober, peaceable, aq^ industrious, and live on 


population. The long valley of Zawura, which 
opens on the plain of Tull and Chouteeallce, is 
inhabited by the white and black {speen and 
tor) Zereensy great carriers of merchandise be¬ 
tween Upper Si tide and Candahar. 

The two most noble and imiiortant tribes, 
however, arc the l^wraua'S and Ghiljees. Their 
territory consists chiefly of high bleak downs, 
interspersed with hills, in some parts desert, 
in others sparsely cultivated, in all open, btare, 
and fit chiefly for pasture. They are there¬ 
fore chiefly a pastoral people, with patriarchal 
habits, and five for the most part in tents of 
black wool. These {kididccs) are from 20 to 
25 feet long by 10 or 12 broad, and 8 nr 9 hfgh, 
suiiported by a row of three poles, and closed 
all round w'ith a curtain. In winter they are 
lined with felt, and are warm and comfortable. 
•The country of the Dooranees is 400 miles long 
by 130 broad, extending from the Paropamesan 
inountaiiis to the Khujeh Amran range. They 
were formerly called Abdallees, till the late 
Ahmed Shah, their chief and sovereign, changed 
the name, in consequence of I he dream of a 
famous saint, he taking that of Shah Dooree 
Dooran. They may amount to 800, (KX) souls; 
the Siuhloozchec, from whence sprung the king, 
is a siibdi\isioii of the Populzehee. The king is 
their hereditary chief, and military commander of 
the whole: he claims a horseman’s service for 
every plough of land; and the officers com¬ 
manding them arc the civil magistrates of their 
respective districts, besides being employed in 
offices of state at court, when there w'as a court. 
The internal government of the clans is better 
maintained than among other tribes, and the pro¬ 
gress of improvement and civilisation among 
the agricultural Dooranees has been corre¬ 
spondingly great. They are generally handsome 
stout men, wdth good corn])lcxions and fine 
beards. They are brave and hospiVable; and 
though not quite strangers to rapacity, still may 
be esteemed the worthiest of their race. 

The Gfiifjccs occupy the upper valley of the 
Turnuk, and greaj part of the Caubul valley, to 
the llcrdooranee country; a tract which con¬ 
tains some of the principal cities, with some 
fine districts of land, but the climate of which 
is cold. The Ghil[^ees were formerly the lead¬ 
ing tribe of Affghanistan. It was a branch 
ot them that conque/ed Persia and broke down 
the power of the SefTavean kings; and they 
are still a high-minded, brave, and numerous 
people. 

The HotekeeanA Tokhee arc the noblest of their 
clans, having produced—the first, kings; and the 
second, their viziers; and they arc a hospitable 
and good people, ranking deservedly as the 
second of the AfTghan tribes: they amount to 
about 100,000 families, and resemble much the 
Dooranees in appearance, customs, manners, 
and tlrcss, though hating them, as their suc¬ 
cessful rivals, with an unquenchable hatred. 
They are perhaps the fairest and handsomest of 
all the Albans. 

There is yet another class, which, though not 
strictly Affghan, still, as amalgamated with thaA 


good terms with the AfTghans, who, though they 
regard them us inferiors, do not treat them w'ith 
contempt. 'fhey are most numerous in and 
around the great cities, and are all zealous 
soonnies. Mr. Kiphinstone calculates the Tau- 
juks as nuftibering 1,500,000 throughout the 
whole country. 

Cowrnmcul C/iirfships. — Afighanistan, it has 
been said, is now split into three ))riiu’ipal 
chiefships. Dost Mahomed Khan, who resides at 
('aubul, rules the*country from Ihiiiminn and 
the Hazara mountains to and including Ghiznee 
on the south, and to Neemla in the Caiihiil 
valley on the east. When Captain liurnes w'as 
there in 1831-2, his revenues amounted to 18 
lacs, or 180,000/. a year, and he inainfained 
9,000 Aflghan horse, well a])])ointe(l, w'ith 2,(X)0 
foot, and 14 guns, besides aii.xiliancs and village 
troops, that is, contingents; and both revenue 
and military forces have increased since then. 
This chief is very attenli\c to business, siiperiii- 
teiiding personally the distribution of justice ; 
he encoiiriigcs trade — his own country is safe to 
the merchant; he is zealously orthodox, re¬ 
markably intelligent and inquisitive, and of ex¬ 
cellent manners ^ind address. He is even now 
but little past 40 ; so that w'ith his great natural 
abilities and excellent disposition, he may he 
the author of much good to his country. Un¬ 
fortunately he is on had terms with his brothers, 
particularly with those at Kandahar. 

These are — Kohn Dil Khan, Kuhin Dil 
Khan, and Meer Dil Khan, who rule Kandahar 
together; the first, however, being regarded as 
chief. His territory is less defined and less 
valuable than that of Caubul, extending south 
towards Ciitch-Gundava, and the Sindean fron¬ 
tiers. His revenues in 1832 were about H lacs of 
rupees, or about 80,0(X)/. a year; his military 
force, 9,(XX) horse and 6 pieces of artillery; but 
this, were his government ])opular, which it is 
not, he might greatly increase, as Kandahar is 
close to the Duoranee country. He has none 
of the abilities of his brother at Caubul, and 
his acts of oppression will prevent his jiower or 
influence from increasing. 

Kamran, son of the late Mabmood Shah, re¬ 
tains Herat, as we have said, and maintains the 
shadow of a court on the ancient Abdallee model. 
Ilut It is rather in consequence of the claims 
set forw'ard by Persia to this province, than his 
own intrinsic power, that he has been permit¬ 
ted to remain unmolested. The Affghanscamc 
forward, as is understood, to assist this last de¬ 
scendant of their kings in his late successful 
struggle with Persiti, and Kamran took the field 
with a considerable force. He is said still to 
possess some of the crown jewels of Caubul; and 
he derives a considerable revenue from the transit 
of goods through the city. Connolly states the 
nominal amount of duty levied in the city at 
21,429/. sterling, but says that much more is 
really extorted, and that Kamran’s annual re¬ 
venues are 89,248/. sterling. Put he is a cruel, 

* In Persia the Inhabitants of ^rrat part of the northern provinces 
borderlns on tlie Caspian Hea are TdJuKM, or TotM. They are held tu 
be the ahoriglnal people of the countrvi and B|»eak a peculiar language, 
■appoaed « mixed dialect of ancient Penlan. 
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c.*!j)ricioiJS, and rapacious tyrant, and not likely 
c>vcr to consolidate any considerable- share of 
])owi'r. — (Wc are indebted for this valuable 
article to J. B. Fraser, Esq., the celebrated 
traveller.) ^ 

AFlUM-KARA-HISSAll {or^lack Castle of Opium), 
a city of Asiatic Turkey, in Anatolia, cap. .Siuijlack, 
ISHin. E. Smyrna, lat. 38^ 4A' N., Iona. 30^' It is 

situated on the declivity of a mountain r.^nge, and is 
dotended by a citadel, built on a high and almost inac¬ 
cessible rock. Pop. estimated by Kinneir at faml- 

lics, or from 50,(M)() toii0,(K)0 Individunls. It is pretty well 
built; but the streets are exii^edingly narrow, and in 
* many parts very steep. Some oi tliem are wiishcd by 
htreams tliat descend from the adjacent mountains, ft 
has nuinerouM mosques, two Armenian cliapeis, six 
kllau.^, and live public baths; an extensive inumifaotorv 
oi lilack ^‘Its, tire-arms, sliort salires or ytUaf*am, a ith 
otirrups, bridles, &c. liut it is prioi ipally ceiebr.ited lor 
tlie great quantity of opium grown in itfvuinity; irom 
wliich, indeetl, it dcrive.s its modern luimo. It i> s.iid by 
D’Arn ille to be the Apamca ol the Cieeks and Homans; 
but the latter was situated a good deal iurtlier ^V. Ac- 
coi ding to the Turkish aimnU, it w as tounded b} Aladdbi, 
one of the Seljuckiaii sultans, it wa.*: the putrimon,\ of 
Othinaii, the founder of the Turkish einjiire, ot which 
it has ever since formed a part.—(Aj/i/ifir’s Juunuy, 
p.‘Jib ; Oitvter, vi. p.4tf0.) 

AFUAGOLA, a towm of Naples, prov. Terradi Lavoro, 
h nu N. N K. Naples, in a plain. Pop. 3,(i(Hi. It has 
manufactures of straw huts; and a great annual fair, 
which commences on the second Sunday of May. 

AFKKJA. a vast peninsula, one of the 
f^reat tlivi.sions of the ^lobe, situated to tlie S. 
of JOurope, and to tlie u . and S. \V. of A.sia. It 
is separated from the former by tlie ^iediter- 
raneaii Sea and the Strait of (ubraltar; the 
two continents approaching at the latter uilhiii 
about 10 m. of each other. It is separated from 
Asia by the Red Sea, at whose southern ex- 
tiemity, the strait of llah-el-inandeh, the .•‘hores 
of the two eonlineiits arc only lo in. ajiait. But 
at the most ruiriherly extreiiiily of the Red Sea, 
A^ia and Africa are united by tlie isthmus of 
Sue/; the Mediterranean being there about 
72 111 . from the Red Sea. 

The most soutlierly point of Africa, Cape das 
Agiiliias (Cape Needles), is in lat. 24° fyJ S. ; 
and tin most no) therlv. Cape Blanco, ojiposite 
Sicily, ill lat. 37° 2l' K. t’ape Gardafui, the 
most easterly point, is in long. 51° 31/E., and 
lat. 11° 50^ N.; and (ape Verde, the extreme w est- 
ern point, is in long. 17° 3:f W., and 14° 43'N. 
Jut. The distance between the most southerly 
and must northerly i>oints is consequently about 
DOCK) m., and between the extreme eastern and 
western points not much less, 'i'he area proba¬ 
bly falls little short, if it do nut exceed, 12,OCX),000 
sq. m. 

1. Africa is distinguislied from the other continents 
by its coasts extending mostly in contiiumus, unbroken 
lines, having but few indentatious of the sea, and no ex¬ 
tensive peninsulas; so tiiat it fonns a more loinjiact and 
undividt**! mass of land. 'J'he uniformity of its outline 
seems to be in accordance with the uniformity of its 
interior The surtuce ol the latter does nut present that 
endless succession of changes whicli arc met with in 
Europe and southern Asia, and which are found In both 
Americas, but on a greater scale and at greater distances. 

It resembles rather the northern parts of Asia, e.\hibitii)g 
elevated table-lands and low plains, both of immense 
extent and of remarkable uniformity. The whole of 
Africa south of the equator, and north of it up to 10^ lat.. 
seems to constitute an extensive table-land, iringed In 
most parts by a comparatively narrow stripe of low land 
along the sea. North of this table-land, between 1(P 
and 300 N. lat., extends an iiiiinensc but low plain, the 
greater part of w'hlch is occupied by the Great Desert, 
or Desert of Sahara. A com]mratively narrow tract of 
mountainous country, including Atlas and its depend¬ 
encies, separates the desert from the Mediterranean. 
On the K. the desert does not reach the Ued Sea; being 
separated iVnin it by the mountains of Abyssinia and the 
rocky countries extending IVom them northward along 
the Ued Sea to the shores of tlie Mediterranean. 

1 . The elevated taltle-land in Soutli Afl-ica Is lcs.s known 
than any other portion of the continent, the nature of 
its surface rendering it extremely difficult to penetrate 


from the sea-coast Into the interior. We are only well 
acquainted with the soutliern extremity, which forms 
the Capo Colony. Fiere Africa presents to the Indian 
Ocean a broad line oi coast, running cant and west nearly 
along the 34th parallel from 1H<=> to E. long., or trom 
the ('ape of (iood Hope to Algoa Bay. Along this coast 
extends an mijliilatiug country, intersected with a few 
elevations deserving tbo name of hills. Its width varies 
betvtecn lb and f)U miles. North of this tlic table-land 
rises In terraces. The first terrace, called tiic Long 
Kloof, is enclosed by the double ridge ol the Zwartu 
Bcrge, or Black Mountains, ol whicli tlie northern, or 
the (iruute (Great; Zwarte Berge, rises to about 4,bbi)f. 
above tlie sea. North oi this range is the secoml ten ace, 
called the Great Karroo, which is almut Off) miles across 
and 3,(NI() feet elevated above the st a. it is iMiunded oti 
tlie N. by the Nieuiiveld Bergen, a chain ol whicli some 
summits arc considered to rise to y,o<Mi or 10 ,b 00 feet. 
On its northern side the table-land seems to have at¬ 
tained its mean elevation, which proiiahly is not less than 
irom 4 ,(MM) to riiUH) tcet. 

At both tlie eastern and western extremities the two 
aliovc-rnentioiied ranges nin N. W. and N. K. paiallel 
to the s<‘a-sliore, at a distance ol from 30 to '.iOO miles ; 
llie intermediate space being likewise oci-upied bv two 
or more tt'rraees. I’lie range" along the \V. shores do not 
extend farther thanalHiut 2'.'^ S. lat., w here they tenninate 
ill isolated iiills uiid with a liigh bank on tiie (tareep or 
Orange Hiver. N of tins iiver the coast, when seen from 
the sea, presents only high .sand-bills without any traces 
of water, and is, conscquciill}, entirely destitute of vege¬ 
tation. li extends as tar as I’.ipc Negro (l.s'-'S. lat.). 
'I'lie interior east oi the western ranges and oi this coast 
is an elevated sundv deseit, willi lew wells and litile rain. 
Only that portion l}mg S. ol (^arcep river has been vi¬ 
sited. tlie remainder, and tiy tar the greatci portion, is 
less known tliuii the .Sahara Kselt. 1 bis divert country, 
wliicli jiresents a level witliout lulls or mounuuiis. ex« 
tends over halt the hrcadtli ot the continent os far as 
24“* F. long. 

'riie eastern half of the table-land from the Cape 
('olony to S. lat. oilers a adfereut aspect. A great 
number of niountam-rioges, ot moderate elesation, 
traverse it in dillerent directions; and at the foot of 
tliese rifiges the country is w«4l watered and fertile; 
though here, too, extensive .sterile traits oci ur, but tiicy 
are nut continuous. Wc arc. Iiowcvit, 011 I 3 acquainted 
with the southern part, up to 2 (i N. lat J arther iioitli, 
about 20 '^, a liigli inoiiiit.un range is s.iid to ixist. cai.ed 
the liiipiita Mountains, Imt this is doiibitul. 'i hedesii nt 
irom the table-land to the Indian Oce.in is also formed by 
two or three terraces, th<- Iiiglied edge ol it U-iiig about 
IH) or 10(1 miles distant from the shore. Tins edge, formed 
by a iiiiiuiilaui ridge, prevents the rivers ol the table-land 
irom escaping to the huiian Gccaii: so that they eitlter 
run westward, and tall p.irllv into tlie Gurceji river, or 
are partly lost in the .«aiids ol the desert. 

Nortli of the Zaiubese river (about 18- S. lat.), which 
appears to have the greatest part ol its course on the tablc- 
laiul, the interior ol its eastern ]>arts is entirel> unknown. 
A lake, c.illcd Moravi, is reported to extend over many 
degrees ot lat., but its existence 18 douhtiul. 'I he eastern 
descent of the table-laml resembles tiiat farther soutli, 
being loruied b} tei races. This, how ev er, extends only lo 
tlie equal Of, or tlie iiuiulh oi tlie river Julia; lor farther 
north, up to ('ape (lardafni, (he coast itselt is formed by 
higli rocks, rising to <i 0 o Icct and upwaid. and no moun¬ 
tain ranges arc vi.siblc from tlic sea. A lew rivers, ai»- 
parciitly of considerable size, break thiough the rocks 
along the coast. 

It would seem that on *lic stern side of the con¬ 
tinent, between IS- and 4l>^ S. lat..there is a cunsiiicralilu 
depression in the table-land, 'i'his country, wliich Is 
known under the name ot Lower Guinea, lus low shores, 
hehitul w liich at a consider able distance the surface seems 
to rise, but not to a great lu-iglit. Then follows an 
uneven plain, watered 111 its lower parts by numerous 
rivers, among whicli tlie Zaiae or Congo and tiie Cuanza 
are tlie largest; but towards the sources of these rivers 
the conntiy is mountainous, and it is even reported that 
some of the mountains arc always covered with snow. 
In the plain lumierous lakes of considerable extent are 
met with. 

North of the river Zaire, at about 4® S. lat., tlie 
country again rises at no great 'lj.xtanre Irom the sea to a 

? :rcat height. '1 his higii ground l.s called Sorra Complide. 
ts W. declivity extends N. W ., by degrees approaching 
nearer the Atlantic, till it reaches the iniierinost corner 
of the Bay of Biairii, where it comes close down to the 
sea, and forms for more than 3(1 miles the shore, rising, 
under the name of t'ameroon Mountuhis, to 18.CKK) feet 
above the water. 'I'hese great mountain masses sei'm to 
form the W. extremity ol an extensive range, which at 
about 5" of N. lat. seems to traverse tlie whole continent, 
and of whose central parts we get some iuforniatioii 
from the Arabian geogra^ihers, by whom it Is colled 
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DJebel-el-Kumrl, or tlie Moon Mountain*. . 

which teems to constitute the higher <iJge of the tabl<^lana 
to the north, appears to stretch eastward towards the Strait 
of liab-ct-manaeb, until it unites to the mountain system 
of the Abyssinian Alps. North of this range, as far as 
about 10° N. lat., a mountainous country extends between 
H)Oand E. long., wliieli may Ijo considered a« the 
terraces by which the table-land descenus gradually to 
the low plain, which extends farther north. 

The extensive mountain region which has obtained 
among us the name of Kong may be considered as a 
continuation of the high table-land of southern Africa, 
being separated from its northern terraces only by the 
narrow valley of the Quorra, between 7° and 8" N.lat., 
and farther soutii from the Cameroon Mountains by tins 
exten.sivc delta of that river. East of the meridian of 
Greenwich it approaches by deuces nearer the sea, 
whilst its northern edge draws off in a N. W. direction, 
until between 4*^ and ft" W. long, it approaches N. 
lat., so that between and \V. long, it extends over 
ten degrees of lat. It terminates rather abruptly near 
120 \v. long., hut its rocky masses come doivii close to 
tJie shore between Cape Palmas and ('ape Sierra Leoiu'. 
'I’his mountain region, in wliivdi a great number of 
fertile valleys apd' ))Iain.s are einbohonied, is of very 
moderate height in its eastei n and more narrow portion, 
rising hardly to more than 3(i0() feet; but farther west it 
is higher, and between S^and 8^ W. long. iti.s reported 
to Ik^ crowned by several peaks which pass tiie snow 
line. But only a very small portionbf it has been visited 
by Europeans. lu its western districts arc the sources 
of the Quorra. 

2, The Great Plafn, which, on the south, i.s hounded 
by the high table-land of southern Africa and the Kong 
Mountains, and hence stretches nortliward to Mount 
Atlas and the ridges depending on It, contains two dif¬ 
ferent countries — a fertile and a sterile. The former 
Called Soodan, and the latter Sahara^ 

Soodan, under which name the low'cr terraces of the 
table-land seem also to be comprised, extends from tlic 
ID. descent of the Kong Mountains to the banks of the 
Bahr-el-Abiail (tlie. W. branch of the Nile), occupying, 
inclusive of tlie lower terraces of the high table-land, 
the country lying between ."lo and 15° N. hit. Its lower 
districts, which lie contiguous to the Sahara, arc, ac¬ 
cording to a vague estimation, from 1000 to 1200 feet 
above the sea, but the terraces of the table-land rise to 
3000 feet and upward. In many parts it is well watered 
by rivers, which descend from the table-land or originate 
in the low ridges by which the country is jnter^( ctcil; 
such districts are covered with immense forests, and are 
very iertile where cultivated. In otiicr parts w'ater is 
rather scarce, and some of tliem partake largely of the 
nature of the Sahara. Its climate is extremely hot, 
nevertheless it sometimes happens that during night the 
thermometer descends to the nreezing point. 

The Sahara, or sea of sand, covers perhaps nine 
tenths of the whole plain. For on the west of tlie me¬ 
ridian of Greenwich, it extends from the foot of the 
Kong Mounting (15*^ N. lat.) to that of Mount Atlas 
(about 30^), occupying the whole width of the plain, 
which is here 1000 miles across. Farther east, w'here it 
is bounded on the south by Soodan, it.is some what less 
wide, which is produced by some mountain ranges con¬ 
nected witli the Atlas,extending in an E. S.EK direction. 
But its breadth is nowhere less than 750 m. It is divided 
into two parts by a tract of stony country, by which it is 
traversed Orom N. to S., between 13° and 15° R. long., 
and which in parts offers some cultivable land, while In 
others the stony surface is coverini with sand. By fol¬ 
lowing this stony tract Ifcssrs. Denham and Clapperton, 
who set out from Tripoli, succeeded in reaching Soodan. 
That portion of the desert w’hich extends between this 
tract and the Atlantic Ocean is called Sahal, and ig 
almost entirely covered with a fine sand, Avhich being 
agitated by strong castcaly winds, appears like the sur. 
face of the sea, and often rises in the air in the form of 
sands pouts. Low hills and wells occur in a tew places; 
and water, in many parts, is only found at a depth of 
more than 1(10 feet. In that division of the desert which 
exteuds between the above-mentioned stony tract on the 
one side and Egypt and Nubia on the other, the gurfacc 
is covered rather with gravel than with sand, and in many 

{ daces with a bard clay; elevations, and even ridges of 
ow hills are here muen more frequent, and consequently 
also wells. All the western part of the Sahara would, 
owing to its burning heat and tne want of water, be totally 
Impassable, were it not that ft is here and there inter¬ 
spersed with verdant well-watered spots or oases, which 
mpearlike islands of the blest in the midst of desolation. 
The ancients com]iarcd them to the spots on a leopard’s 
skin. (Strabo, p. 130.) These oases are mostly of very 
limited dimensions; but some of them, particularly 
thoi4 on the east side of the great desert, are very ex¬ 
tensive: the country of Fezzan, for example, is In fact 
*an oasis. They are usually surrounded by higher land. 
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This range, I which serves to account for the springs, and consequently 
■ -land the verdure, for which they are so celebrated. But there 


I seems to be much probability in the shVewd conjecture 
' of Miuor Benncll, tiiut the oases are indeMed for no 
Inconsiderable portion of their rqiuted beauty and de¬ 
licious fresliness to ttic striking contrast between them 
and the parched desert by which they are surrounded. 
^(Geography qf Jlerodotm, 8vo. cd. il. p. IS.'i.) Those 
only who have toiled for days amid a nathless burning 
sand, can form a proper idea of the delight experienced 
in falling in with one of 

-——the tufted iBles, 

That verdant rise amid the Libyan wild. 

In England or France they might be thought nothing of; 
blit in the Sahara they seem more than a paradise. The 
famous temple of Jupiter Ammon was erectiHl in the 
oasis of Siwah, in the N. E. angle of the great desert, iii 
lat. 21° 12' N., long. 26° 18' E. 

3. Tht Abyssinian Mountains, which are little known 
to us, e\c<‘pt in their north-eastern and northern de¬ 
clivities, u here they approach the strait of Bab-el-mandeli 
and tlio shores of the Bed Sea, and terminate at ahout 
12° N.lat., seem to constitute an extensive innuntain 
system, whose centre is filaced between 8° and ti° N. 
laf. in the countries called Narca and Kffat. in this 
part it seems to approach the snow-line, but not to lisc 
above it. It is less elevated at the source of the Burli- 
el-Azrek or Blue River, one oftthe up)ier branches of 
the Nile, where it rises, according to Hruee, at from 
9,000 to 10,000 feet above the sea. We do not know* 
whether or in what manner the Abys.sini.'in Miuintains 
are connected with the Gehel-cl-Komri, <»r whether 
they are separated from the high table-l.*ind, or con¬ 
stitute its N. K. boundary, whicli seems to be the more 
probable hypotliusis. The valleys of this mountain 
system arc fertile and well peopled. 

From the northern declivity of th<* Abyssinian Moun¬ 
tains extends along the shores of the Red Sea as lar as 
tlie isthmus of Suez a rocky eountry, whieli, between 12° 
and 2(P N. lat., occupies in widtl> an extent of between 
.300 and 400m., but iarther north by degrees grows nar¬ 
rower. Rctween 23° ;inil 30° N. lat. it is <»nl> Irorn IMi 
to 200 miles across. Near its western border it lias a 
deep, blit compar.xtivcdy tmrrow de|)re8sion, in whicli the 
river Nile flows N. from tlie Abyssinian Mountains to the 
Mediterranean. This long valley is mostly very fertile. 
Tlie small portion of tlie rocky country yyli'ieh lies to the 
w'ost of this valley, and winch iorms tiie eastern hoiindary 
of tlie Sa)iar.x, <loes not ri.se t<i a great lieight, rarely to 
more than about 1000 f. above the valley. But the 
countries east of the valley of the Nile and iM'tween 
It and the Red Sea arc more elevated. 'J'hey torm a 
tal)lc-Iaiid, mostly of an uneven surface, which how¬ 
ever in many places exhibits extensive plains, whilst 
in others it rises into ranges of high liills. Many of 
the plains arc covered with sand, and resemble the east¬ 
ern portion of the Saiiara; other districts afford pasture 
ground, but very few places are fit fur agriculture and 
cultivated. 

This rocky country terminates on the banks of the Nile 
in the parallel of Kahira (C'airo), from tlie neighhour- 
liood of which its northern boundary runs off in an 
E. N. E. and W. N. "W. direction. Tlie former con¬ 
stitutes the isthmus of Suez, and reaches to the Mediter¬ 
ranean between the Lake of Monzaleh and Has Kazaroim 
in Syria; farther east it joins the mountains of Ar.itna 
Pctrica. This rocky country lies to the K. of the delta 
of the Nile. On the W. of the delta the rocks run from 
Kahira W. N. W. to the Arabs’ Giilph, w'hcre they ap¬ 
proach the Mediterranean near the Arabs’ Tower (31° 
N. lat. and 29° 30' E. long.). From this line the rocky 
eountry extends westward with a width of about 70 m. 
at the outset, which, however, increases as It advances 
farther W.. so as to occupy lictween 200 and 300 miles 
at 20° E. Iona., where it suddenly terminates. In the 
neighbourhood of the Egyptian d<*lta, the rocks are lianlly 
a hundred feet above the plain, but farther W. they rise 
into high hills and mountain-ridges (Gerdobali Moiiii- 
talns;, and terminate with the high table-land of Barca, 
whose mean elevation above the sea is estimated to he 
about 1500 feet. Where the table-land of the Barra 
terminates with a rather abrupt descent (near 2(»°), a 
narrow strip of the Sahara comes up to the very shores 
of tiie Mediterranean, at the most southerly corner of 
the Gulf of Sydra or Kibbir (the Great Syrtis,^ wliere 
it terminates on the beach with sand-hills. Tliis strin 
of the Saiiara separates the rocky region of tlie Nile 
from the mountain system of the Atlas. 

4. jifotsn/ Atlas tts dependencies, by far the most 
celebrated of the African chains, occupy that portion of 
the continent most to the north and nearest to Western 
Europe. It seems to begin on tiie E. near the eastern 
boundary of the country of Fezzan, whence two ridges 
of moderate elevation run W.N.W.,andlnthe beginning 
are callod Korush. Farther E., however, tliey receive 
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other names. This mountainous country, which trarersea 
the N. of Fczzau and the S. of 'J'ripoli, is nowhere pro- 
iMbJv more than 120 miles lu width t hut the ridges of 
low tillls which issue from it advance to the very shores 
of tiic Mcditerran(>aii, between Cape Mesurnta and the 
Gulf of Cabes (the Lesser Syttis), so that tlie wiiole 
reffioii may be from 180 to 200 m. across. At the Gulf 
of Cabes, however, the region of Mount Atlas enlarges 
considerably towards tlie N., and tlicnre to Its western 
extremity cm the shores of the Atlantic t)c;eati its mean 
br(>adth exceeds 3&n miles. The higlicst ridge seems to 
t^ave^^c the region in an obliijue line, iM'giuning on the 
cast opposite Sicily, at ('apes lion and lilanco, and tor- 
ininating on tin' snores of tlit Atl.intic* at Cajies Geer 
• and Non. Tlicj mountains whic-li occur in that line 
do not appear to rise ul>ove tlie line of congelation, or 
at least only in a lew insulated points. The country 
which extends N. of it to tlie shores ol tlie Muliterrmieaii 
is iiiount.iiuoii>s, and eont.'iins a ninnher ol lertile lou> 
gitndinal valh*ys. I'artlier \\. (ahout W, long ), how¬ 
ever, where* its northern slojie is diiertod \V. to the .At¬ 
lantic Oee.in, it extends in large pl.iins, a Inch lollow 
cju'li other ill tin* foi m of terraces. J’lie tracts ot cuiiiit)> 
which lie to tlie .S. of tlie liiglicst groin.d cannot lie 
called mountainous, their surtace iieing fonrn*d by wide, 
broad-llacked riil'.res, ot very iiiodc'rate elevation, and by 
slight d(‘prc*ssi(itis betwc'cn them in tin* form oi .shallow 
valleys. I'liese l.-itter tracts partake ol the hot and dry 
cliaracter which distiitguishes everywhere tlie .\Incan 
contliieiit: wiiilst the di.strict situated towards tiie .Medi¬ 
terranean .uul the .Atlantic Ocean resembles more the 
cuuiitnes ol southern Kurope. (See Atca.s.) 

ft. Clnnatc, — lly far the greater part of Africa lies 
wiliiiii the torrid gone, those countries only which are 
situated towards its suutliern and iiorthern extreiniticb 
being bevond tlie tropics, or within tlie leinperate zones. 
Ow iiig to the \ ast extent of its arid plains, aiul tlie gen«*ral 
want, in so far as we are able to di.seovrr. ot the tem¬ 
pering mtlueiice ot exten.sUe inland lakes or st-as, the 
temperature of .Africa is decidedly liifibcr tli.iu that ol 
any otliei ol tin* gn*at divisions ol tin* glolw*. The parts 
without the tropics arc destitute (d Unit regular suc«*ession 
of four seasons which i.** considered as a i h.iracteristie 
feature <if the temperate zone. Here, ;i.s between the 
tropics, the 5 'i*ai is di\ ided into the dry and rainy seasons ; 
hut with tliis ditleronce, that between the tropn*s the 
rainy season sets in when the sun approaches the zenith, 
w'heVeas it occurs in the romitries beyond the tropics 
w'lien the sun api’ro.iches the opjiovite tropic, and con- 
Eecpii ntly IS at the greatest distance Ironi tln*ir zenith. 
The rainless zone, or the s|Miee intervening between the 
eouiitri(‘s which have the rainy season In summer and 
thos<* width have it m »\inter, occupies in Atilca a nuicli 
wider ex'eiit ot surl.n e than in the other dhi.sions of the 
glolie. Ill the northern hemisphere, the tropical rains 
I’c.asi* on the southern borders of the Sahara at ahout 
X. lat, ami the winter min'., hegin at its noitliern 
border about so lliat the rainless region liere oc¬ 
cupies twelve degrees of lat. Ui the stony e<*uutry E. 
of tlie Sahara, tlie tropieal rains erase between 1H<^ and 
11)'^ N. lat., and the winter mins lM*tw«*en 27"^ and 
here therefore the mitiiess season orcu|-.i(>s iiuit* deen*es 
of lat. We are less actpiainted with the eliin.ite of the 
cnmitries lying contiguous to the southern tropic ; but 
it is certain that on the westf>rn side of Africa, between 
2RO and 2(P S. lat., a great sandy cie.sert extends over 
the greati'st portion of the table-land, in w hieli there 
falls I'ery* little if any rain. 'I’lic eastern declivity of tlie 
talih'-lnnd, which is exposed to tlie immediate mtlueiiee 
of the iioith-east monsoon, has a regular succession of 
drv and rainy seasons. 

The great t'xtcut of the rainless regions seems to be one 
of the principal causes of the high temperature of this 
continent. Nearly all the countries of Africa are hotter 
th.an those of Asia and America situated under the same 
parallels. The highest di*greo of heat is experienecd in 
the Sahara and the eonntries bordering the ^eat desert. 
It is, however, worthy of remark tiiat in Suodaii, in 
about 1(P N. lat., ana at no great distance from the 
Sahara, the temperature sometimes dcsecuds at night to 
the freezing point. 

G. Rivers. — Though Africa, ln‘ing mostly situated be¬ 
tween the tropics, has the full advantage of the abundant 
tropical rains, it is less favoured with running waters 
than the other divisions of the globe. This is partly 
ascribable to the great extent of the rainless regions, and 
partly to the elevation of the table-land occupying the 
southern half of the continent. The countries which 
are well watered are not numerous, and m’cupy but a 
small ])ortion of the wliole surface. Such are the 
nortlicrn declivity of Mount AUas, the countries em¬ 
bosomed within and lying contiguous to the Kong 
Mountains, Suudan, the valleys of the Abyssinl.-ui Moun¬ 
tains, the western const between HP and 8. lat., and 
the comparatively narrow strip of country lying along 
the east coast from the Capo or Good Hope to the equa- 


I tor; to which arc to be added the deltas of the Nile and 
the Quorra. • 

I The largest river Is the Nile, which probably has a 
course of not less than 2.500 m.; but as the source of its 
remotest branch, the I)ahr-el-Abiad (the White Kiver), 
is still unknown, its length cannot be determined with 
any degree of precision. It is equally impossible to de¬ 
termine the lengtii of tlie Quorra or Joliba, the Niger of 
the ancients. For though its middle portion was as¬ 
certained by Mungo Park, and its lower by Clappertou 
and tile l..andcrs, its ujipcr portion, winch seems to 
traverse the }iigii table-land enclosed by the Kong 
Mountains, has' no been visited. Its whole length does 
not probably exceed 2000 m. The course both, of the 
Senegal and Gambia are known ; the furiniT ruuiiing 
alxiiit IWJO and tlie latter 700 m. The rivers traversing 
the liigl. talilc-lond of Southern Africa are only known 
at tiicir mouths and a short distance inwards. 'i‘lic.se 
are tlie Congo or Zaire, and the Oninza, w hirh fall into 
the Atlantic (X*eaii; and the Zumljese, which tails into 
the channel of Mozambique. The riicr Gareop or 
Orange, which flows a short distance to the K. of the 
CauK Colony, is pretty W’cll kiiow'U in its whole course, 
and may run alioiit 000 miles. 

7 These are neither numerous, nor gene¬ 

rally ut great extent. In tifl* older maps a large lake 
is laid down to the W. N. W. of Muzajpbique, c-illed 
Moravi or Zambre; but its existence is problematical. 
The largest lake by far of which we have any certain ac¬ 
count is tliat of Tehod, made known and partly explores] 
by Messrs. Denluun and Chqiperton. It is situated al¬ 
most in the centre of tlie continent, in Suodan, to the 
S. of the great desert, near the l.fttli degree of N. lat., 
and under the Iftth degri‘e ol 1'. lung. The lake l>ebo, 
or Diblne, in the same lat.. and under the .5th degree of 
W. long., traversed by the Niger or Jolilia, though con¬ 
siderable, IS of very inlerior dimensions. Some lakes 
are nu-t with in the ranges ot Mount Atlas, espei'ially 
towards the Gulf ut Cabes. :unong wlileli that of Lnwdejafi 
is the most exten.sive. The grenter number of lakes 
seein to oietir witliin the depression of the table-land 
of soutliern Afric.i, Ixjtwoen 4'-' and 18^' S. lat.; but our 
inform.ition on tliis as on mo»t other points connrrt(*d 
with ihi* geography of Africa is in the hist degree 
vague and uns itisi.ictury. The hike of Deniliea, in 
.\bv*hnua, traverbcd by tlie B.ihr-cl-Azrck, or Eastern 
Nife, is .also of verv eou»ider,ible magnitude. 

M. Mhu'raLs —The mineral riches of Africa are M'ry 
iin]ierfeetly known ; but the probability seeinito l>e tliat 
in thi!> rcsjieet it is but little it at all iiiieiiur toaii> ol the 
other great diviNioiis of the globe, (iold dust, priucipally 
obtmned troin the sand*, in the iqqier parts of the rivers, 
form*; a prim ipid lU'ticle ol import Irom Afiica; and iron, 
the most useful of all the metals, is known to be very 
generaliv ditfused. Salt is wanting in Suudan and some 
otiii*r very extensive districts ; but c*n the other hand it 
is found in iniineuso quantities both to the S. and N. of 
thie central district. 

II. Races of People. — Although wc are ac¬ 
customed to consider the inhabitants of Africa 
as bein^ generally of the Negro race, the actual 
number m varieties of the human family occii- 
p>ing tlds portion of the globe is not only much 
greater than those found in Kurope, but the 
differcnce.s in colour, form, and stature are much 
wider. 'J'here are about seven ascertainable va¬ 
rieties, which may be enumerated as follows, 
beginning with the southarn extremity of the 
continent; viz., the Hottentot, Kaffer, Abys¬ 
sinian, Egyptian, Niimidian, Nubian, and Negro. 
Wc shall give a brief description of each race in 
this order. In the Ilutt^itot the colour of the 
skin is a yellowish brown, and has been compared 
to that of a faded leaf.” The cheek bones arc 
high, and much spread out in the lateral direc¬ 
tion ; and from these the face is suddenly con¬ 
tracted below to a very narrow and {lointed chin. 
Nose remarkably flat and broad towards end. 
Colour of the eves a deep chesnut; they are 
long, narrow, and removed to a great distance 
from eacK other. The hair of the head is of a 
sin^lar nature; it does not cover the whole 
BcaJp, but grows in small tufls at certain dis- 
tances from each other. When kept short, it 
has the appearance and feel of a hard shoe-brush; 
with this difference, that it is curled, and twisted 
into small round lumps about the size of a mar¬ 
rowfat pea. When suffered to grow, it hangs on 
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the neck in hard twisted tMscls like fringe, well formed, and orcasionally lundsome. The 
There is little beard; and the hair on other nations comprehended under this race have made 
parts of Uie body is either scanty or altogether considerable progress in the useful arts. They 
wanting. The stature of the Hottentot is very have domesticated most of the useful animals, 
short, about four feet six inches being considered as the ox, sheep, horse, ass, and camel; and 
about the middle she for the men, and four feet cultivate most of the common corns, as wheat, 
for the women, which is about fourteen inches barley, and millit. They also work, with some 
short of the average stature of Europeans. Their skill, articles of iron, copper, and brass; and 
form is slender, delicate, and not ill proper- except the ancient Egyptians, and probably the 
tioned; but altogether they may be pronounced Nuinidians, are the only native race of the entire 
a very ugly race. The sex is distinguished continent who haver invented an alphabet or 
from all others of the human race by a pendulous possessed a literature. 

rugose elongation of the nj^niphee of from two to The Egj/ptian race is represented by the Copts 
five inches long, and by a vast accumulation of of Egypt, 'i'hcsc have long hair, a yellowish 
fat over the glutei muscles, w'hicli invariably dusky complexion, neither Grecian nor Arabian, 
takes place after the first conception. Both these a puffi^ visage, swollen eyes, flat noses, and 
appearances are well ascertained to be natural, thick lips; aivd in short, according to Volney, 
and in no way the result of art. The language much resemble Mulattos, or the mixed offtpriiig 
of the Hottentots is as singular as their persons, of the European and Negro. It is almost un¬ 
its pronunciation has been compared to the necessary to add, that this was one of the earliest 
clucking of a turkey. There are numerous civilized races of mankind; and that at least 
guttural sounds produced deep in the throat, thirty ages ago it had already tamed the useful 
and pronounced with a peculiar clack of the animals, cultivated the most valuable plants, 
tongue, which is quickly struck against and with- smelted the useful and precious metals, and 
drawn from the teeth or palate. The aspirated erected architectural monuments which for their 
gutturals are combined with harsh consonants durability, extent, and grandeur, still a«-tonish the 
in a manner unpronounceable by Europeans, world. They were also among the first to invent 
except those who have acquired the language hieroglyphic and alphabetic writing, 
in infancy. No portion of this race, uncon- ^ The next race to be named is the Numidian. 

S ected with Europeans, has advanced beyond I'he people, not yet mentioned, who inhabit the 
le rudest stage of the pastoral state of society, northern portion of Africa from about the 18° 
When discovered, they had domesticated the ox of N. latitude to the Mediterranean, and known 
and the slieep, the flesh and milk of which af- by the various names of Moors, Berbers, Tuang- 
forded them food, and their skins, with those of his, and Tibbans,. are, in some cases with an 
wild animals, clothing; they knew nothing of admixture of Arab blood, probably the abori- 
tillage, had no fixed dwellings, and practised no ginal inhabitants of the country before the settle- 
mechanical art except that of fabricating the ment of the IMicrnicians, Romans, Vandals, or 
bow and arrow. The ancient country of the Arabs; — that is, they arc the descendants of the 
Hottentot variety may generally be described as 1-ybians, Numidians, Mauritanians, &c. With 
that which now constitutes the British colony this race the hair is long and black; eyes dark; 
of the Cape of Good Hope. the colour of the skin a light brown, little deeper 

The immediate neighbours of the Hottentots, than that of the inhabitants of Spain; the fca- 
and lying N. and N. E. of them, are the Kaffers turcs arc European, but the nose generdlly not 
— a very difibrent race. The colour of the very prominent, and never aquiline, as is often 
Kaffer is neither black, like that of the Negro, the case with the Arabian. Although apparently 
nor of the colour of a faded leaf, like that of superior at all times in civilization to any Negro 
the Hottentot, but of a deep brown. Hair nation, this race appears at no period to have 
short, curling, and woolly; but it is not of the made any remarkable progress in arts or arms, 
wooliness of the Negro. Nose tolerably elevated; and scarcely any in letters; for it has lieen as- 
lips large and thick; but the lower maxillary certoined only of late years, rather as a matter 
boncdoesnotprojcct in the remarkable manner of of curiosity than any thing else, that they once 
the Negro, and conset|ucntly the fascial angle possessed the art or alphabetic writing. Their 
is much greater. 'I'hc body, instead of being, as language, iiulccd, is but the jargon of a rude 
in the Hottentot, diminutive and feeble, is mus- people, destitute of terms to express the most 
cular and athletic, and the stature is equal to that common distinct ideas, such as shortness^ roumU 
of the European race. The peculiarities of ^lessy sloths death, ike. Such ideas are either ex- 
the female form in <M;heir southern neighbours pressed by circumlocutions, or in more diflicult 
have no existence among them, and the genius circumstances recourse is had to the Arabic 
of their language is distinct and peculiar. Tn language. Their inferiority is indeed most de- 
the useful arts they have made considerable cidedl^r implied by the facility with which they 
progress. Besides domesticating the ox and have given w^ay before every successive race of 
sheep, tliey have also taqied the horse and goat; conquerors, during a period of at least 2500 
and their agriculture extends to the cultivation years. 

of barley and millet. It is a singular and dis- The next race to be described may be called 
tinctivc trait that they practise universally the the Nubian; and, with the exception of the Abys- 
ritc of circumcision. Of the origin of the sinians, will comprehend nearly all the people 
practice they can give no account; and it has of Africa from about 8° of N. latitude to the 
most probably been derived from intercourse, at southern confines of Egypt, and from the Ucd 
some remote period, with some people by whom Sea and Indian Ocean on the east to about the 
it was piactis^. 25° of E. longitude westward. In this race will 

The Abi/snnian race is entirely diSbrentfrom be included the people called Barabra or Nuba, 
those previously mentioned. Their colour is the people of Sennar, the Sumuli, the Suaking, 
nearly black; but hair is long, and generally the Bishari, the Ab^^bdah, the Galla, and others, 
lank, like that of an Arab or Hindoo. Tcatures A long oval countenance; a curved nose, snme- 
r^pilar,aflerthe European model, and the nose what rounded towards the top; rather thick lips, 
o&tt aquiline. The stature equals that of the but not protruding excessively, like those of the 
European; and the whole person is generally Negro; a retreating chin ; scanty beard; lively 
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dark eyes; strongly frixslcd, but never woolly 
hair; a linely-ibrined person of the middle size, 
with a bronze complexion—are the ])hysical cha¬ 
racteristics of this race. Some of the nations of 
this race have made considerable progress in the 
common arts of life, but tliey have no indigenous 
literature. 

With the exceptions now mentioned, the rest 
of the African continent may be said to be peo¬ 
pled by the race, which commences at 

the southern boundary of 4hc great desert, and, 
•embracing both the western and eastern coast, 
with the island of Madagascar, extends to about 
2D^ of S. latitude. 

'i'he following are the leading characteristics 
of this well-known variety of our species: — 
Skin and byes black; hair black ^nd woolly ; 
skull compressed laterally, and elongated towards 
the front; forehead low, narrow', and slanting; 
cheek bones prominent; jaw's narrow and pro¬ 
jecting; upper front teeth oblique; chin reced¬ 
ing; eyes prominent; nose broad, thick, flat, and 
cunfusedwith the extended jaw; lips particularly 
the upper one, vcry*thick; palms of the hand 
and soles of the feet flat; tibia and fibul^ con¬ 
vex ; pelvis narrow; knees turned in, toes turned 
out. 'fhe statin e and physical strength are equal 
to that of the Kuropenii, while the latter exceeds 
that of any other race. Many of the Negro 
nations have made considerable progress in the 
necessary and useful arts, — a progress which, 
it may he safely aflinncd, greatly surpasses that 
made by any native nation of America. 'I'hey 
cultiiate manyaisefnl grains, roots, and fruits; 
nave n])propriated the services of the most useful 
of the domestic animals, such as the ox, horse, 
ass, camel, goat, sheep, and hog, all of which 
appear to be indigenous. It is singular, how¬ 
ever, that no Negro nation, nor even any native 
African nation, has ever had the ingenuity to 
tame and train the elephant, a service to civiii/a- 
tion which has been performed by almost every 
Asiatic nation to whose country this animal is 
indigcnou.s and which there is abundant evidence 
to show was done by the Carthaginian and Homan 
settlers in Africa. 

It is a still more striking fact that no Negro, 
and indeed no African nation, save the Egyp¬ 
tians, Abyssinians, and partially the Niimidians, 
ever possessed a literature, or had ingomiity to 
invent any alphabet, however rude. 

'J'he general character thus .sketched belongs 
with more or less intensity to the whole Negro 
race within the limits we have assigned to 
it; hut it is not at the same time to he for¬ 
gotten that there is much variety — a greater 
perhaps than exists among the Kuropcan or any 
(>ther family. We shall endeavour to describe a 
few of the most remarkable and best ascertained 
of these. The Mamlingos arc a numerous peo¬ 
ple, occupying the mountainous country on the 
west side of the continent which lies towanls the 
sources of the rivers Senegal and Gambia. They 
possess the true Negro teatures, but not in an 
form. The colour is black, with a 
mixture of yellow; the person strong, synnne- 
trical, and above the middle stature. Of all the 
Negro races the Mandingos have exhibited the 
greatest aptitude for improvement. They are 
industrious, enterprising, and, compared with 
their neighbours, of an open and generous cha¬ 
racter. They have adopted the Mohamtncdnn 
religion, and with it the letters and literature of 
Arabia. The Fottfahs, or Panics, inhabit the 
same portion of Africa. The colour of the skin 
with this race is a sort of reddisli black, 'i'heir 
countenances arc regular, and their hair longer 


and not so woolljsas that of the ordinary Negro. 
They are robust, courageous, industrious and 
enterprising, and like the Maridin'i:os have 
adopted the literature and religion of Arabia. 
Altogether they make a considerable approach to 
the family which we have before described under 
the name of the Nubian. The Svhnias arc a 
squat robust Negro race, not exceeding 5 feet H 
inches high. They are remarkable for their 
courage and hardihood, and have made consi¬ 
derable progress in the common arts of life, but 
have not adopted Mohammedanism or the Arabic 
letters. The JoUfs inhabit hot h the maritime and 
mountain country on the south hanks of the 
i^negal, and are, in fact, the first Negro nation 
we encounter on the western side of the continent 
after quitting the Berbers. Their complexion 
is a fine transparent deep black. With the ex¬ 
ception of thick lips and a no.se much rounded at 
the end, their features make some approach to 
the Kuropcan. The hair is ensj) and woolly, 
the stature tall, and the figure good. To the 
south of the Gambia, and cxteiiding to Gape 
l^ilinas, we find the race called Feloups, of a 
deep black colour; with longish woolly hair; 
features so regular as to he thought to bear some 
resemblance to the Hindoo; and of {(light and 
short stature, but much agility. 'I'hese are nearly 
in a savage state. 'I'o the south of the Feloups 
are the Pnpals^ a race of very ugly Negroes, of* 
dull, gross, and ferocious aspeetj with very flat 
nosc.s, and of a dirty livid colour. These and 
some other races resembling them are followed 
in proceeding .southward by the liullum, &c., of 
a fine black colour, of good features, and w'ell 
made, with persons above the mean stiiture. 
Proceeding southward, and more to the Gold 
coast and the country lying inland IToin it, we 
find the inter, Fantee, and Ashanteu nations, 
which appear to constitute another distinct 
varicly of the Negro race. It is of the mean 
.stature, and w'cll proportioned. The face is of 
an oial form; the eyebrows lofty and thick; 
the lips fresh, red, and' not hanging down as in 
the extreme forms of the Negro; and the nose not 
so flat. The hair is rather curled than woolly, 
and occasionally so long as» to reach to the 
shoulders. Now and then arc to be seen ex¬ 
amples rather Asiatic than African. No nation 
of this variety lias ever posse.ssed the art of w*tit- 
iiig, either springing up among themselves or 
borrowed flom strangers; and, although they have 
all made considerable progress in several of the 
common arts of life, thi^ are in the habitual per¬ 
petration of rniol and ferocious rites, not to be 
paralleled hv any other race of mankind. From 
the Bight of'Biafradown to 20* S. latitude, where 
we encounter the Kaffers, there is comparatively 
little variation from our general description of the 
Negro family. In the interior of Africa lying 
between the IVIountains of* tlie Moon, which 
cross, or are suppo.sed to*cro.ss, the entire con¬ 
tinent in about 10^ of N. latitude, and the great 
desert, we have, as far as our very imperfect 
information extend:!, little variety from the 
common type of the Negro. 'I’his is the country 
which the' A mbs call Soudan; a word which 
means the country of “ black men,’* and is ex¬ 
actly equivalent to the Persian word Ilindostaii. 
On the east coast of Africa, between the Naffer 
and Nubian races, we have nothing but true 
Negroes. It is, however, to be observed of these, 
that although the woolly head, black skin, flat 
nose, tliick lips, and projecting jaws are never 
absent, their excess which is found in general on 
the we.sterii coast does not exist. GWider the same 
denomination, though shorter and feebler, is to 
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be Included the inhabitants ef the great island common to it_ with Kiiropc and Asia, fhe 
of JVladagascar; who. because their language carnivorous animals or Africa are 66 in numbcri 
contains probably about 100 or 150 words of Ma- of which 14 oply are found in other parts of the 
lavan, are absurdly supposed by some writers to world. ^ hc^ most remarkable of these is the 
be of the Malayan race, which they no more lion, which is krto\/im historically to have once 
resemble than they do Europeans. The intro- existed in the east of Europe and west of Asia, 
auction of such terms has in fact been satisfac- With the exception of an inferior variety found 
torily accounted for by the driving of boats with in some parts of northern Hiiidostan, this 
crews of Malays from the shore of the island animal, sorenowned in the fable, poetry, painting, 
of Sumatra, two or three authentic examples and sculpture of almost every nation of the 
of which have occurred within our own times, old world, from China to Spain, is now con- 
The fttet of such occurrences having taken place fined to Africa (Lconmn ariila nutiix)\ which 
is a sufficient answer to the Jipparcnt difficulty of it ranges from its N. to its S. cxtrciiiiiy. 
open boats with their crews performinga voyage Panthers, Jeopards, and many small species of 
whicli ciinnot be less than 3000 naulical miles, the feline race also exist; and the cat has been 
The manner in which such events would take domesticated, though it be much more rart‘ly 
place is, we think, obvious enough. A trading or found in thitflstate than in Europe, Asia, or even 
fishing boat with n few cocoa nuts, affording meat America. 

and drink to the crews, and known to be a con- Of the Canine family, Africa contains (he dog, 
stant sea-stock in such cases, driven from the wolf, fox, jackal, and hyena. 'J'he dog has imt 
const of Sumatra in the height of the N. E. been' found there in the wild slate, but many 
monsoon, would in due course be carried ijito varieties exist in a scmi-doinesticated cuiuUtion, 
the S. E. trade wind, and, going with a flowing living in troops in the towns and villages, as it 
sheet before the wind (the only course she could does in almost all the countries of Asia. The 
pursue), would be carried to the shore of Mada- Africans have nev^r, that wo are aware of, used 
gascar in a shorter lime and with more safety it for food or labour, or even for the cha-H*. 
than might ut first be imagined. Jackals and foxes arc numerous. A frica may be 

Such is a brief and necessarily imperfect considered the peculiar country of the hyena; 
account of the races of men inhabiting Africa, for of four existing species one only, belonging 
I ^J'he subject is indeed full of difficulty; not only to llindostan, is found out of its limits. ()f 
from its extent, variety, and complexity but also the Vurrra, or civets, several species exist in 
from the imperfect inflirmalion, and indeed in Africa; among which is the true civet cat, di>- 
most cases the entire ignorance, which exists re- inesiicated hy the natives to produce civet ; and 
garding it. The number of dilTerent nations, a species of the Jilonpios, viz#, the celebrate<l 
and even of distinct languages, is proportional Ichiicumon, or rat of Pharaoh. Of bears, nhicli 
to the barbarism of the people ; and there is no either still exist, or are known to have existed, 
quarter of the globe, America excepted, in which in almost every country of J'lurtijic, Asia, and 
tW number of both is so great. In our inquiry Atnorica, no example has yet been found in 
we have been able to detect at least 200 Ian- Africa. 

guages, and indeed the empire of Pornou alone 'J’hc MiuMqiial order of animals, or that of 
IS said to contain no less than thirty. which the females have n double womb, is wholly 

Amount of Population. —There are no moans wanting in Africa, as it is in Kiiroju* and con- 
whatever by w'hich to form any estimate of the tinental Asia. Of the Uinlent Mammalia, or 
poiiulation of Africa. Hence the great discrc- gnawers, Africa yields many species of rats, 
pancy among the guesses that have been made squirrel.s, and four or five species of hare; while 
of its amount. According to llalbi it con- the rabbit is thouglU to have been originally 
tains 60,000,000, whereas Malte-Bnin gives it brought to Europe through Spain from the An 
70,000,000, and the Wei mar Almanac 101,000,000. rican coast of the Mediterranean. The 7V/r////- 
IH. Aniniahqf Africa. —These, at its northern tlermata, or thick-skinned order, is very ahundaiit ; 
extremity, where it approaches Europe, and at more so indeed than in any other part of the 
its eastern, where it approaches, or rather joins world. We find among these the horse, o'^s, 
Asia, arc generally the same as thoke of these zebra, dow, and qiiagga; the elephant, rhino- 
two portions of the globe; but throughout its ceros, hip]>opotamiis, common hog, and lingallo 

S eater part they are not only diflbrerit from the or African boar. Although the horse cannot be 
uropean and African species, but enually al.so a.sserted to be a native of Africa, not being found 
from the animals of tlie two portions or America, in the wild state, it has been domesticated there 
and from those ^ the Oceanic continent and from the earliest ages of history. I'he Numi- 
islands. Wc shall confine our observations dians had their cavalry when the Homans first 
chiefly to those more immediately subservient to became acquainted with them; and the horse 
the uses of man. docs not appear to have been a stranger even 

Of 1270 known sifbcies of terrestrial J/am/nff/ia to the ancient Plgyptians; though among the 
there have been discovered in Africa, although mummies of quadrupeds found in the catacombs 
more imperfectly explored than any other portion that of this animal does not appear. The most 
of the globe, no fewer than 290, of which 242 improved of the Negro tribes possess the horse, 
are peculiar to this continentr OF the Qiiadni- and have often a numerous cavalry; but, like 
mana, comprehending apes, monkeys, and Ic- Asiatics, generally the Africans d5 not apply the 
murs, there are 55 species, of which 48 are peculiar horse to draught or burthen, and confine its use 
to it; not one of them being identical with the to war or pleasure. When the Arabs conquered 
species found in Asia or America. The most Egypt and northern Asia, they introduced their 
remarkable of the whole tribe is the Siiuia tro"- own breed, which, mixed in some degree with 
lodifteSt or chimpansee, which, after a careful the native one, constitutes the barb and Egyptian 
Anatomical comparison with the orun» titan of horse — little inferior to the pure Arabian blood 
Borneo, is now considered to make in physical itself. The Dutch and English introduced into 
formationa nearerapproach toman thanthclat- the colony, at the southern extremity of the 
ter, while it is unquestionably more lively and continent, ^eir respective national breeds; and 
Int^igent* Of the Cheiroptera, or bats, there the soil and climate of Africa being found genc> 
are 30 species in Africa, 4 of which only are rally congenial to the constitution of the horse. 
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It has thriven and 
where else. 

The ass is most probably not a native of 
Afric^ or we should still, in a country so little 
occupied by man, find it in its wild state, as we 
do in so many countries of Asia. It has, how¬ 
ever, been introduced into I'^gypt and Barbary, 
— possibly by the Arabs,—and thrives exUreinely 
well in both. The zebra, the dow, and the 
quagga, rpiadru]}eds peculiar to Africa, and 
beautiful, at least as to ^ilour, are found in 
•troops all over its arid plains and deserts. But 
from a natural indocility or waywardness of 
temper, or fromthc unskilful ness of the African 
peojde, — probably, indeed from both causes,— 
and the possession of the horse and ass, they have 
never been tamed and applied to economicul use.s. 

Kurninating animals aic notless abundant than 
the lUivhifiit’rnwla. Of the 1species of lho.se 
which are ascertained to exist, 7.'J aie found in 
y\frica; and, w ith the excejition of 10, all of them 
are ]>eculiar to it. The dromedary, or single- 
humped camel, is now abundant in all the dry 
parts of Africa, aiuF is the principal beast of 
burthen. In the earlic.st portion of scriptural 
history it is mentioned as being employed in 
carrungon the trade between Syria, iVrabia, and 
Kgypt, and therefore it is fairly concluded that 
It was well known to the uneient Egyptians. It 
is aNo found sculptiired on some ot the earliest 
Egyptian architectural monuments. Egypt, how¬ 
ever, from position, physical character, and ci\i- 
lizatioii, was always more an Asiatic than an 
African country; and from the fact of the 
camel’s existing theie, its general diilusion oxer 
the country Ciiimol be inferred. It docs not 
appear to have been known in the portion of 
Africa lying along the coast of the .Mediter- 
ruiicaii during its po.ssession by the Uomans ; 
and it seems nol rnio-obable, therefore, as sonic 
have conjeetured, that its general dillhsion over 
the continent was the w'ork of the Arah.s, alter 
their udopiioii of the Alohammcdaii religion in 
the 7ih century. 'I’lie Liiruff'a, known to the 
Homans, and used iii their games, i.s exclusively 
an iiihubitani of the dry parts of Africa. Not- 
w ithstandiiig its size, strength, and gentleness, 
it has never been applied, in its domesticated 
state, to xmy useful purpose of man; and from 
its eccentric and aw'kward form and mosenicnt, 
is probably unfit for any. 

Homed cattle, or oxen, of many varieties, arc 
general among all the more civilized tribes of 
Africa; and in Egypt the existence of the o.\ 
is coeval with the earliest records of the country. 
Miiinniies of this animal have been found in 
the catacombs, suiiposcd to be not less than three 
thousand years old. Whether the original stock 
was imported or was indigenous, cannot be as¬ 
certained ; but most probably the latter, for the 
common ox in the wild state is not known to 
exi.st in any part of this coiitment as it does 
in many parts of Asia and iis i.slauds, and as it 
IS known once to have done in Europe. The 
hnlTalo {lios hubalns) has been natnrali.ccd in 
I'^gypt since the middle ages, having been intro¬ 
duced from India through the conquests of the 
Arabs. One species or the ox family only is 
a.scertained to be indigenous to Africa, and is 
peculiar to its southern extremity. This is the 
bulTalo of the C’apc, or /io.? Caff'vr; an animal of 
great size and ferocity, wdiic’n ha.s never been 
tamed, and is probably nntameable. 

Sheep and goats exist throughout all the drier 
parts or the continent; but neither arc found in 
tile wild state, and have probably been intro¬ 
duced. The prevalent variety of tlie first is that 
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multiplied there as every I with the fat tail, from 10 to 30 pounds weighty 

I the same which is so general in I’ersia, Araoia, 

_. __..r f 4.1.,.._u 1__ ... 


and 'J'artary; and which, though long looked 
upon as a rarity and a inonstroMty, is probably 
as extensively diffused over the globe as the 
variety more familiar to us. The wool and 
flesh of the fat-tailed sheep are greatly inferior 
to those of our own breed; but the flesh of the 
lamb is thought to be superior. Ther«* are .said 
to be but two species of deer — one or which is 
the common fallow deer — existing in this con¬ 
tinent, and these are confined to the countries 
bordering the Mediterranean. This is compen¬ 
sated by the existence of not less than 60 species 
of antelope, all peculiar to it; a number far 
exceeding that of the genus found in e%*ery other 
part of the world. Some of the species, as the 
gazelle, do not exceed a foot and a half high, 
and are remarkable for the beauty and graceful¬ 
ness of their form. Others are equal in size 
to a large a.ss or zebra; as the gnu, which has 
tlic body, tail, and paces of a horse, 'i'lie most 
niimeioLi.s species is perhaps the spiingbok; 
which, in-the wide plains of southern Africa, is 
said to be found in herds of 10,('00, or even 
.>0,(XX). Not one of the whole family has e\er 
been domesticated for the purposes of food or 
labour by the iiativc.s, as the rein and fallow deer 
have been in Europe. 

The elephant is found iii all the wooded and, 
low parts of Africa, from tlie northern limits of 
the great desert to the southern cape ; and gene¬ 
rally in greater numbers than any where else in 
the world, if we except t’eylon and the countries 
hing between llindostun and China. The 
African elephant dilfers, specifically, from the 
Asiatic. 'I he crown of the tooth is marked by 
a lozenge instead of ribbon stripes; the hind 
foot has three toes instead of four ; the forehead 
i.s conxev instead of coiicaxc, and the ears are 
longer. 1 n point of .size, general foi m, sagacity, 
and docility, there is probably no great diilerence. 
No native Afriean people, that we are aware of, 
ever tamed the elephant. 'When an African is 
told that this is done in the East, he is as incre¬ 
dulous as a European would be if an African told 
him that his country'men tamed the hiiq>opota- 
mus, and used it as a beast of burden. The only 
hint we have seen that such a thing may be, 
is given by Mr. C'ampbell, the African traxeller, 
who informs us that he was told by a people of 
the interiw w horn he encountered, that another 
people more advanced in civilization than them¬ 
selves, the Mahalasley, **wcar clothes, m/e on 
elephants^ climb into their houses, and are gods.” 
'i'bat the elephants used by the C'arthaginians 
were of the African siK'cic# there cannot, we 
think, be the least question. One of the con¬ 
ditions of the treaty forced upon them by the 
Uomans after the battle of Zama implies this 
clearly enough. They weft to surrender all the 
elephants which they had Jamed, and to tame no 
more for the future. * It is ob\ ions enough that 
had the elephants been Asiatic, they would only 
have been brought to Africa when already tamed. 
The C'arthaginians being of an Asiatic, and not 
an African slock, form no exception to our pre¬ 
vious remark. The Egyptians, the only people 
of Africa from whose ingenuity we might have 
looked for the domestication of tlie elephant, had 

• •» PerfnuM. ftijrltlTOique, et eaptlw onmof. icatTent RonMnis, rt 
nnTet. rosir«l€», |.irwtcr docem triramiM friulerent. d^NOMVHr, ^ 
AaArrrn/ domiiot: nrque domarmt aUo$.-^{Ury, lib. xu c. 37.1 
The elii»h.ml« «if l*>rrhiw were, no doulK, Asiaor, iokI rtfLClved 
thniuKh the Maretloninn conquests, llis iiiv,uubi of Italy was bat 
47 yean after the Incllnn Invasion of AUvandur; aiul thi-rtfore oan> 
Maurlns the loiift ane of the ele|tlwnt, the very Imllvidnal animals m 
tilt* army of Pvrrhus may Iwve been Ute aainc which Atexaadflv 
brou^t notn the banks of the Indus. 
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none to tame; nor waa theia highly cultivated 
country well suited for their use, if they had. 
As a contrast to the Africans, it may be ob¬ 
served, that there is no people of Asia whose 
country produces the elephant by whom it has not 
been domesticated and used as a beast of bur¬ 
den, from the Hindoos, the most civilized, to the 
Malays, the least so. The Africans consider the 
elephant only as a beast of chase, and hunt it 
for its ivory, its flesh, and its hide; and the herds 
are so numerous, and the population so scanty, 
that the supply, according to present circum¬ 
stances, appears for all practical purposes inex¬ 
haustible. 

The two-horned rhinoceros, of a different spe¬ 
cies from the two-horned rhinoceros of Sumatra, 
inhabits the same localities as the elephant, and 
is hunted with the same avidity by the natives 
for its tough and thick hide and its horns. 
Traces for ox-harness, but above all shields, arc 
made of the former, which are in repute through¬ 
out all eastern countries; and the latter are used 
for their supposed medical virtues, and are a re¬ 
gular object of traflic. It may be observed of 
this species of rhinoceros, as well as of the two 
which belong to India and its islands, that their 
docility and capacity for domestication arc not 
inferior to those or the elephant itself. The 
slow and sluggish movements of this animal 
f make it, notw'ithstanding these qualities and its 
great strength, an unsuitable beast of burthen, 
especially in countries where the elephant, the 
ox, the buffalo, and the horse exist; and, con¬ 
sequently, it has never been applied to such a 
lose. 

he hippopotamus is exclusively a native of 
Africa, inhabiting the rivers and fresh-water 
lakes of the whole continent, from the southern 
confines of the Sahara nearly to the extreme 
cape. It was well known to the Greeks and 
Romans as an inhabitant of the Nile; from 
which, however, it has now disappeared every 
where below the third cataract, in the rivers 
and lakes of tropical Africa it still exists in un- 
diminished numbers, being from its locality diffi¬ 
cult to come at by the hunter. 

The common hog, in the w'ild state, is said to 
be found at the two extremities of the continent, 
where it improachcs Europe and Asia, viz. Ilar- 
hary and Egypt; but there is no evidence of the 
existence, anywhere else in Africa, of this animal, 
which was at one time general throughout 
Europe, and is still general throughout Asia and 
its large islands. Its place seems to be taken 
by the lingallo, or masked boar. This animal, 
which has teeth of a formation and growth re¬ 
sembling those of liic elephant, and a large pen¬ 
dulous protuberance supported by a bony process 
on each cheek, giving it a hideous appearance, 
is not only found on the continent, but in Ma¬ 
dagascar and the CaTiary Islands, ft has never 
been domesticated, but the common hog has 
to a limited extent 

The native Ornithology of Africa does not 
present the same number of subjects subservient 
to man as that of Asia, or even of America. 
The common fowl, goose, and duck are all of 
them probably strangers, and there is no doubt 
that this is the case with at least the first. They 
are bred by the native inhabitants, but only to a 
very limited extent The only bird which Africa 
has contributed to the poultry-yard is the Guinea 
hen; of this genus there are four or five species 
found abundantly on the western coast and its 
islands. The bird, as its Latin name, JVuirudo, 
implies, was known to the Romans, and bred 
by them. Most probably they received it do¬ 


mesticated from the Carthaginians. It ts very 
remarkable that it is now wholly unknown to 
any African people in the domestic state, except 
os imported by European colonists — a singular 
pioof of apathy and dulncss in the whole race. 
This bird seems to supply, in Africa, the place 
of the common fowl of Europe, the peacocks 
and pheasants of Asia, and the turkeys and alec- 
tros of America. The ostrich, which once ex¬ 
tended to the nearest parts of Asia, is now con¬ 
fined to Africa; and the Arabs are said to have 
introduced the practice of breeding them in the 
domestic state, in order to obtain their feathers 
in greater ])crfectioii. Of our summer birds of 
passage many jiass their winters in Africa; as 
the cuckoo and nightingale, some swallows, and 
the com molt quail andland-rail. The cheerful 
and active period of their lives, therefore, is 
passed among us, and the note of the cuckoo 
and song of the nightingale arew'holly unknown 
to the people of Africa. The woods of tropical 
Africa abound with birds of the parrot family, 
from those which arc no bigger than a lark, to 
sonic which are equal in size to a large falcon. 
As in South America, the Indian Islands, and 
Australia, they are remarkable for the variety 
and brilliancy of their ]>lumage, their dissonant 
and incessant notes, and their utter inutility to 
man. I’roportioiial to the iiiiitibcr of gramini¬ 
vorous and frugivorons birds, and of wild mam¬ 
mals and reptiles, is that of e.igles, hawks, 
vultures, and other birds of prey. 

Among Reptiles are to be found a great variety 
of the lizard family, from the chameleon up to 
the crocodile; and of snakes (a few iioisonous, 
but the greater number harmless), some species 
not exceeding a few inches long, up to the ]iy- 
thon, which measures .‘10feet in length. All the 
.species of this class difler from those of Asia 
and America, not to .say of JCurope, or the 
Indian Islands, or Australia. Africa, of course, 
abounds in the in.sect tribe. Of these the bee 
alone is directly useful to man, but has never 
been domesticated by the Africans}. A frica yields 
no useful insect, such a.s the kennes of Europe 
and Western Asia, the lac of Eastern Asia, or 
the cochineal of South America. 

IV. Plants of jp'rica. — In reference to its 
Flora, Africa may he divided into three region.s 
the Atlantic, the Equinoxial, and the Austral; 
to which we may ado the principal islands on its 
western and eastern side, viz. the Canaric.s and 
Madagascar, with jLhe Mauritius and ilourhon. 
The plants of the Mediterranean coast difler 
little or nothing from those of the opposite .shore 
of Andalusia. Wheat, barley, maize, rice, the 
grape, the fig, and olive, thrive here in perfection, 
as does the date. It is not until we reach as far 
south as Egypt that the Flora assumes a cha¬ 
racter intermediate, as it were, between Euro¬ 
pean and 'I’ropical; and here, to the plants already 
enumerated, may he added the sugar-cane, cotton, 
indigo, and coffee. In Upper Egypt, Nubia, 
and Abyssinia, we have a somewhat peculiar 
vegetation; and here we find the acacias^ which 
produce giiin-arabic, and the cassiaSf which yield 
the medicinal senna. In Abyssinia first ap¬ 
pears the Scitamineous family of plants, the same 
which in the East yields ginger, turmeric, and 
cardamoms. The coffee plant still grows wild 
in the same region, which is indeed supposed 
to be its native country. 

In the Equinoxial part of Africa a totally new 
vegetation presents itself, entirely differing from 
that of Europe, and almost equally so from 
those of tropical Asia and America. One con¬ 
spicuous forest tree of great size, however, the 
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J^onibax pentnndrum, is common to the three 
continents. Another forest tree of vast mngnU 
tude, the iiaobab, or Adansotiin, is sup})osed to 
afford examples of the oldest livirifr organized 
matter on our globe; sinne s])ecinicns, by count* 
infif the number of their concentric circles, bcin^ 
estimated at near <*,fKX) years old. 'j'hc African 
oak, or leak, which, however, is ))robably neither 
the one nor the other, though its botanical place 
has not been as yet ascertained, is an inhabitant 
, of the same region. 'J'hc«bainboo, so common 
an(iso useful in Asia and America, is uiiknow'n 
to Afiica. Whole plains in this quarter are 
occasionally overspread with the papyrus plant, 
to the exclusion of every other. Peculiar palms 
of course abound ; among wdiieh^ however, the 
date is no longer found. The most useful of 
these is that w'hich yields the oil of coimneree, 
the AVa?\v UuDiecHsis. Whether from the barba¬ 
rism of the natives or the iincongeniality of the 
.soil and climate, corns are little grown, and their 
place is taken by hardy farinaceou.s roots, pulses, 
Ac.; as the IHosa^ia or yam, the Amvhi'i or 
ground nut, and the pigeon pea or Cjftisus cajait, 
Ihe fiuit* of tropical Africa, in comparison with 
those of Kurope, Asia, the Asiatic islands, or 
Ameiica, arc few in number and of indiiTerent 
quality. 'I’he most remarkalile arc the nitta 
or duiina {Parkia jlfricaHo), a .sjiecies of custard 
ajqile (Anona the .salii, the cream 

fruit, the negro peach {Janoccphnfns lauritia), 
the monkey apple, iii^eon plums ( Clu i/so/inla}nts'\ 
the Uainmoe .upple [^lammea Afrkann)^ and the 
star apple {^Chri^sttphi/llttm), The pine ajiple, a 
native of America, grows luxuriantly in the 
fore.sts, as if it were indigenous. 

As we approach the southern extremity of 
the continent, a new form of vegetation pre¬ 
sents itself, diflenitg essertially trom that of 
every other part of the world, but bearing the 
nearest analogy to that of Australia. Its charac¬ 
ter is suited to the arid nature of the soil and 
climate; and the pi e v ailing genera are euphorbias, 
allies, crasstilas, and heaths, of endless s]iecies, 
and often of great beauty; plants generally with 
fleshy leaves, and slender roots, which are nou¬ 
rished more by dew than by the moisture of the 
earth. The grasses are geneutlJy coarse, and 
forest trees are only found in the moister parts 
near the banks of ri\ers. 

In the ('anary Islands (he species are for the 
mo.st |)art Kuropean. but their growth and luxu¬ 
riance is tropical. The great island of ^Iadag:i<car 
has cut its weslerii side jiliints common to .4friia, 
and on its eastern some that arc common to 
the Indian arcliipelngo. Hut opnerally both here 
and in Hoiirbuii and the Mauritiu.s, the Flora is 
peculiar and local. 

hrom this brief sketch of the native Flora of 
Africa, we shall be disposed to conclude, that 
although it may be cminlly varied, grand, and 
beautiful with those or Asia aiid America, it 
yields far fewer objects niiiiistering directly to 
the uses of man. To Asia, or l^gypt (a country 
African only by position), Africa probably ow-es 
the banana, the orange, lime and lemon, the 
tamarind, the cocoa-nut, cotton, and sugar¬ 
cane. Jt may even be conjectured that it 
owes to thc^ same source, and perhaps through 
the Fhceuician settlers, wheat, barley, the grape, 
iig, and pomegranate. 'I’o America it unques¬ 
tionably owes maize, tobacco, manioc, and the 
pine apple. 

If Africa be excelled by Europe, Asia, and 
Americ^ in its turn it immeasurably exceeds 
Australia, which yields neither useful corn, root, 
nor fruit 
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V. itc/^aon.— Feticism*,in its most degrading 
and oflbnsivc form, is the religion of the greater 
number of the inhabitants of Africa, being pro- 
fe.<..scd by almost all the Negroes, and by neWly 
all the natives of lVladaga.scar. 'I'hev appear 
generally to admit a good and an evil principle, 
have their lucky and unlucky days; and ihcir 
pi jests claim the power of jircscrving men and 
animals from the influence of evil s]iirits. Several 
of tiicse nations have a national and supreme 
fiHiclie: the people called Ouidah or Widah, for 
instance, worship the serpent, an order of jiricsts 
and priestesses being set apart to minister to 
(his reptile. The liissagos worship the cock; 
and the tribes on the liight ofllenin, who regard 
their own shadow as a feliclu\ have a lizard for 
their yirincipal divinity. Other tribes worship 
alligators, hyenas, leopards, Ac. ; and in some 
instances immolate to them human victims. I’he 
Agows, who reside near the sources of the Nile 
in Abyssinia, have, with less ab.surdity than most 
others, from lime immemorial, oflbred sacrifices 
to the genius of that nver. The narrative of 
the INloor Sydy Ilamed reprcsent.s the inhabit¬ 
ants of Wassenab and some tribes of Nubia, and 
of other countries in the region of the Nile and 
the interior of .Africa, as worshippers of th«t 
moon ; and those contiguous to Cape Mesuradu » 
in Guinea asworshippers of the sun. The (iaila 
hold as .sacred certain trees and stones, the moon; 
and some of the stars. Sometimes the Negroe.s 
frame idols with a human countenance; and 
C'apt. Tiickey and Dr. Smith were surprised to 
see, on the hanks of the Zara in the interior of 
Africa, idols with European figures, and re¬ 
sembling the Egvptiiin, or rather the old Tuscan 
statues. The Hetjouanas have a kind of high- 
prie.st, who ranks'as the most impoitant per¬ 
sonage after the king. At Dagoumba, in central 
Guinea, there is a famous oraele, the resort to 
which renders* it the entrepot of a flourishing 
commerce.^ According to M. Doiiville (who, 
though referied to by llalbi, is a verv doubtful 
authority), the Cassange, Molouas, Muchiiigi, 
Moucangama, and other nations of southern 
Nigritia, like many tribe.s in its centre, unite to 
idolatrous superstitions the horrible jiractice of 
human .sacrifices; and though of an hospitable 
disposition, are said to be cannibals. Such are 
the dreadful aberrations to which uninstructed 
and iincivilircd man is exposed. 

.AmonJ these nations, human sacrifices, ac¬ 
cording to M. Douville, take place only on the 
accession of a sovereign or on the occurrence 
of some great eyiidemic. I’he victim is always 
.selected out of the country, and, if possible. at*a 
great distance from the "place of sacrifice: it 
must he a young man or woman, and ignorant 
of the fate that awaits him or her till the mo¬ 
ment of iinmoliition. Should any one reveal the 
fearful secret, death is tHi‘ inevitable penally. 
During the inter\al between the selection and 
the sacrifice the victim is kept with the greatest 
care, and every possible means is adojited for the 
ymrpose of making him fat. On the arrival 
of the fatal moment, he is suddenly put to 
death in the midst of imposing solemnities, and 
in the presence of tlieking. grandees, and peoyile 
assembled to witness the spi'Ctacle. llis bod} i.s 

* FHinm li. the worship of natural ohierts, whether animate or 
inanun.ile. The wonl is tierived from the I'artU(tueM> _ 

M>methtn|{ enrhantnl, lurn-Hl, or divine; and conics most proluhlv 
from the Latin /untmi, fatum, fari. Any thiiiK, however vile lir 
worthless, ina.v be a ti^tielie, that pleases the fiuiry of a nation or an 
individual, and reiiuires merely to Ite consecrated and set ananas a 
xpccial objwt of adoration. Vvlien this is done It is xeRarded with 
every luatk of the most profound veneration and res)iect—.Mrefcrnsl 
to on all orrasioiw of dilHoult.v, sworn b\. Sic. - S*<e ihe Treatiac Iht 
CuUe dt IJicuor I'etUhta (liy tlie rrcbidmt Ilebrohiea), Itmo. I7W», 
cap. I. die. 
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usually quartered, and immediMely roasted, to be 
portioned out among the spectators according to 
their rank, and devoured on the spot. But enough 
of these brutalizing enormities perpetrated in the 
sacred name of religion. * 

With tiic exception of Abyssinia and the co¬ 
lonies founded in modern times on some points 
of the African coast, where Christianity is pro¬ 
fessed, Mohammedanism prevails in all the coun¬ 
tries of Africa not devoted to Fcticism and idola¬ 
try. It is very widely diffused, having extended 
itself over the whole of Barbary, Kgypt, Nubia, 
&c., and being professed by a considerable num¬ 
ber of the more advanced Negro nations. Its 
introduction has been, perhaps, the greatest 
boon ever conferred on Africa, and has tended 
materially to improve the habits and morals of 
the people. The Koran is the only recognized 
code in many countries; and, w'hat is singular, 
the Arabic is every where throughout Africa, with 
the exception of Abyssinia, the language used by 
such of the natives as either read or write. It 
was introduced in the first age of the Hegira, and 
has participated but little in the improvements 
that have since been made upon it in Asia. Ara¬ 
bic has been for some centuries the language 
of the Copts or descendants of the ancient Kgyp- 
tians. 

The Christianity that prevails in Abyssinia is 
llargely alloyed with debasing practices and ob¬ 
servances; and the priests are as ignorant and 
worthless as can w'ell be imagined. With the ex¬ 
ception of the Cape Colony, the scats of Chris¬ 
tianity in other parts of the continent are too 
trifling to deserve notice; but a considerable 
number of Christians of various denominations, 
and of Jews, are found in countries where Mo¬ 
hammedanism and Feticism are prevalent. 

VI. Langiiflgc. •—Balbi has given a classifi¬ 
cation of the pcoule of Africa according to 
their languages. Ferhaps it was impossible to 
have selected a worse standard. We know little, 
and sometimes literally nothing, of the people 
in some very extensive countries, and if it be 
possible wc know still less of their languages. 
Our knowledge of the latter is indeed in most 
instances exceedingly imperfect; so that any 
classification of the neoide bottomed gn it must 
necessarily be little else than a tissue of errors. 
The Arabic, as we have just seen, is the learned 
language of the entire continent. The Berber 
is the vernacular idiom of the Barbary states; 
the Sangoa is used in Guinea; and the Foul, 
the lolo^ &c., bear the names of the people by 
whom they are spoken. The Ambounda is the 
language of all th 0 > tribes between the Congo 
and the coast of Mozambique. As was to be 
expected from the low state of civilization of 
those by whom they arc used, these languages 
are all miserably poor. The reader will find in 
the article Abyssinia sqme account of the lan- 

S of that singular portion of the African 
ent. 

Vll. Government. —Most forms of govern¬ 
ment may be found in Africa. Despotism, how¬ 
ever, in its worst and most offensive shape, is 
by far the more prevalent. In some states there 
exists a sort of feudal aristocracy, and in others 
an aristocracy depending on the rude distinctions 
of superior strength and prowess in war, which 
partici}iates to a greater or less extent in the 
rights of sovereignty, and in some they arc oc¬ 
casionally sharea by the people. Some large 
states consult of a kind of confederacy of petty 
cbieft, who, however, are very frequently at war 

* Thaw who wkh fbr Itarthcr doUiU mas conault.Balbi, 3d od. 


with each other. In fact, with but few exceptions, 
slaverer and anarchy reign triumphant through¬ 
out Africa. And it would be to no purpose, even 
if we were accurately informed as to the dis¬ 
crepancies in the forms of govcriimcnt established 
in different ])arts, to waste the reader’s time by 
detailing in what respect one barbarous and gene¬ 
rally fluctuating system of government dilfered 
from another. 

VIII. Industry in Africa is at the lowest ebb. 
Except where they are associated with or have 
been instructed by Europeans or Arabs, the Afri¬ 
cans have made little progress in the arts. All 
the more laborious occupations are devolved on 
females; and in some parts the wives of kings 
or petty princes are made to till the land for the 
support of their barbarian ]ord.s. F^ven the most 
ijecess.'irv arts are in an evtremuly backward 
state. The ground, after being soaked with rain 
or covered with the mud brought down by the 
rivers during the inundation, is not ploughed, but 
merely scratched with a hoe. 'J'herc arc no 
doubt sundry excei^tions to the CNtreiiie indo¬ 
lence, stupidity, and barbarism that seem to 
distinguish the bulk of the native rucc.s. 'I'hu 
Mandiiigocs have made considerable advance.s 
ill civilization, and are advantageously distin¬ 
guished among the people of the west coast; but 
the Ovas of Madagascar arc said to be in thi.s 
respect discriminated from the others, and to be 
not only the most industrious people of that great 
island, but of the w'holc African continent, F^ypt 
and Barbary excepted. '^I'hc Ashantees, too, 
seem to be in this as in some otlicr respects 
suiicrior to the bulk of the Negroes; and this, 
indeed, is one of the grounds on which they have 
been supposed to be not of Negro but of Abys¬ 
sinian or lOthiopic origin. — {Jiowditcli). It is 
farther true, as has been remarkeil by Balbi, that 
the cotton and other inanufactures of F^gypt 
have recently attained to considerable importance. 
But their progress has been, as every one knows, 
forced and factitious. In ])uiut of fact, too, they 
are carried on wholly under the superiiitendeiicc 
of F^uropeans, and are no evidence whatever 
of the iinprovenient of the Africans in iiiaim- 
facturiiig indu.stry. 

It is a cuiious fact, that the smelting and 
working of metals, which would seem to ret|uirc 
a degree of intelligence or of traditional know¬ 
ledge hardly consistent with their backward state 
in other respects, is pretty extensively carried on 

by several of the Negro tribe.s_ {lUdhif j». 84*1.), 

Generally, ho we vet*, the arts i)racti.sed by the 
natives are of the most limited description, and 
are restricted to tliose necessary to supply the 
most indispensable wants. 'I'lie tanning of lea¬ 
ther, the weaving of cotton cloths, and the manu¬ 
facture of mats arc every where carried on ; and 
in parts the articles produced arc of a very good 
quality, and have much beauty. But the natives 
arc for the most part ignorant of the use of the 
shuttle; and in weaving pass the threads of the 
woof between those of the warp one after the 
other, by the unas.sisted agency of the hand; 
taking a month or two to despatch as much 
w'ork as a Eurofiean could eflect by means 
of his loom in as many hours 1 In all their works, 
in fact, they display little contrivance or design, 
but generally only a sort of indolent, stupid rou¬ 
tine.—(A/ral. Universal History, xiv. p. 31.) 

iX. Commerce. — It may apjiear a singular 
and not easily explained fact, that notwithstand¬ 
ing the low- state of the arts in Africa, niwl the 
dilTiculties of the country, an extensive inter¬ 
course has been carried on, from the remotest 
antiouity, between very distant parts, of that con- 
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tinent. This, no doubt, has been owing to the 
natural productions in greatest demand being 
confined to certain localities; and to the facilities 
afforded for traversing the vast deserts which 
intersect Africa by the aid of the numerous 
oases with which they arc studded; and the 
employment of the camel, or ship of the desert. 
Salt and dates are the principal articles con> 
veyed from northern to central Africa. The ex¬ 
tensive region of Soudaii,jto the south of the 
',rreat desert of Saliara, is completely destitute 
of these valuable articles, lioth of them, but 
especially salt, arc, however, in great demand 
ill it; the latter being, in many parts, so highly 
]irized and so scarce as to be employed to per¬ 
form the functions of money. This necessary 
article is found in various places in the desert, 
while dates are found in the greatest abundance 
all along its north frontier, the country adioining 
to it being called from this circumstance itiledul- 
gerid, or the countn/ of dales. Hut, though desti¬ 
tute of these important products, central Africa 
ha*, others; such a# gold dust, ivory, gums, 
palm oil, feathers, and above all slaves, fur 
\il»ich there ha.s always been a ready market in 
IJarbary and Fgy]it. In cunsetjuence tif this 
natural adaptation of the products of one jiarl 
of ihc continent to su]i]ily the wants of another, 
au intercourse has subsisted amongst them from 
the remotest antiquity. Even »o early as the (Lays 
of Herodotus, the meichants engaged in the in¬ 
terior trallic had penetrated as tar as the Niger, 
or one of tho rivers flowing into lake Tchad; 
which the venerable l.iiher of history correctly 
describes as a considerable river beyond a sandy 
desert, wKicli it required many days to cross, 
flowing eastward, and infested with croc(}diles! 
(II § :i2.) Egypt and different towns in the N. 
or Harbary stales have always been, and continue 
to be, the great seats of this trade. It is carried 
on at present as it was .‘1,000 years ago, wholly by 
caravaii.s. 'J'hcsc consist of an indefinite number 
of camels seldom less than .WO, and often as many 
as from 1,500 to 2,(MX). They do not follow a 
direct course across the desert from their point 
of de]Kirture to where they are destined, hut 
diverge to the oases, or verdant spots, where they 
procure water and refresh themselves. If they 
he disajipointed in finding water at one of the.s*e 
resting-places, or be overtaken by a land-storm, 
the consequences are often most disastrous. In 
1«()5, a caravan proceeding from I’inibuctoo to 
'la/ilet, not having found water at a resting-pUu*e, 
the whole jiersoiis belonging to it, 2,(KK) in 
miinber, with about 1 ,K 0 () camels, peri.shed mise¬ 
rably ! — {Jackson's AJnrocco, p, 3J9. See also the 
excellent chapter in Kveren, on the Land Com¬ 
merce of the Carthaginians.) 

Exclusive of this internal commerce, Africa has 
carried on a considerable commerce by sea, since 
the discovery of her VV. coasts by the Portuguese; 
but the probability seems to be that she has 
lost more^ than she has gained by this coin- 
inercc. Slaves have been the staple article of 
export from the African coast; and in some 
years as many as 110,(XX) or 120,000 have been 
carried across the Atlantic. It has been said, 
and no doubt truly, that the opening of this new 
and vast outlet for slaves wa.s advantageous to 
Africa, by lessening the odious practice of can¬ 
nibalism, and preventing the immolation of the 
captives taken in war. Hut, admitting this, it 
seems notwithstanding abundantly certain that 
the slave-trade has been productive of a far 
greater amount of misery than it has suppressed. 
Without stopping to inquire whether death might 
not be preferable to slavery, it lias multiplied the 


latter in no ordinary degree. Formerly the peace 
of the country was comparatively little disturbed 
by wars; but now a wholesale system of brigan¬ 
dage and robbery is organized in many extensive 
districts; the bulk of tlie people being hunted 
down like game by the petty princes, and by the 
Mohainmeilans, who affect to believe that'they 
are entitled to capture and sell the ** idolaters,^* 
to serve as beasts of burden in another hcmi.s- 
pherc. Hence it is that the suppression of 
occasional iii.stances of cannibalism, and of the 
.sacriticc of human victims, has been supplanted 
by a widely diffused system of rapine, produc¬ 
tive of a total want of security, and subversive of 
every thing likegocxl government and good order. 
Until this state of things be totally changed, it 
would be idle to expect that civilization should 
make any progl*e.ss in the countries where it 
exists. Its abolition is indispensable as a preli¬ 
minary measure to give them even a chance ot 
emerging from the barbarism in w'hich they 
have been so long involved. 

I’hcre seeni'* to be a reasonable pro.s{)cct that 
the meritorious efforts of (Jrcat Hritain for the 
.suppres‘ioii of the slave-trade will, at no very 
(li^tallt jieriod, be crowned with .success, in so 
far at least as tl;e nations of Eurojie and Ame¬ 
rica are conceincd. Hut it is quite otherwise 
with the slave-trade carried on from the interior 
with the Harbary states, Egypt, and Arabia.* 
There are no grounds for Mijiposing that it will 
be speedily suppressed. I’rcbably, indeed, it is 
destined for a while rather to increase. Luckily, 
howex'er, it is much less extensive than that 
carried on from the W. coast, the entire export 
of slaves rarely amounting to .so many as 10, (XX) 
in a single year, and it is not accompanied by 
so many disastrous results. 

Exclusive of slaves,'palm oil, gold dii.st, ivory, 
gums, teak, limber, wax, liidcs, featlicrs, A-c. 
are the ])rinciiial articles imported into W, 
Europe and America from Africa. The most 
exaggerated notions seem to have been always 
entertained of the value of the trade and of Us 
capacity of extension. 'I'hat it may be mate¬ 
rially increased is, no doubt, true; but the fiiir 
presumption seems to be, that the wants of the 
native Africans, and their industry, are much 
too contracted to admit of their ever becoming 
extensive demauders of Eurojican produce. 

Carthage, the lirst maritime pow er of antitiiiitv, 
though situated in northern .*\frica, was a rhte- 
iiician colony, and her fleets were principally 
manned from her colonies in the Mediterranean. 
Since the fall of tliis powerful republic, no Afri¬ 
can people has had the oii^llen claim to be 
culled maritime. 'I'he most advanced nations 
are at this moment,and have always been, nearly 
ignorant of the art of ship-biiilding. It is 
to European engineers amd carpenters that the 
Pacha of Egvqit is indebted for his ships; and 
every one kiuiws that ihiS was formerly the case 
with the deys of Algiers, Tunis, &c. In some few 
places the natives fit out a sort of large cutters; 
not, however, for the purpose of trade or fishing, 
but to engage in piracy. 

Hesides salt, to which we have already al¬ 
luded, gold dust or lihhar and cowries are the 
articles principally ii.sed as money in Africa. 
The latter, a species of small shell gathered on 
the shores of the Maldivc islands, nic used in 
.small payments throughout Hindustan; but in 
the interior of Africa their value is about ten 
times greater than in Hcngal. 

X. T/ic social condition of the people of Africa 
is as depressed us their industry and their science. 
Hut what else could be looked for where Feticism, 
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idolatfy, and the most revolt!0^ superstition are enterprise and invention. The seasons differ but 
so very prevalent? Polygamy may be said to little from each other; and in those tracts not 
be diffused all over Atnca; and though for. condemned to perpetual sterility, that is, in the 
bidden in Abyssinia, the marriage tie is there so tracts watered by the periodical rains, or by the 
slight as hardly to have any sensible influence; overflowing of the rivers, the rudest husbandry 
and morals are, in tKis respect, in a state of almost is sufficient, the heat of the sun operating on 
total dissolution. That cannibalism formerly the moisture of the soil being all but enough to 
existed to a frightful extent in many parts of produce the most luxuriant crops. The houses, 
Africa, cannot be doubted; and though it has too, in tropical climates may be constructed at 
greatly declined, partly because of the intro- comparatively little expense; and, except for the 
duction of Mohammedanism, and partly, and cooking of victuals, Tfircs would be a nuisance, 
principally, perhaps, because of the ready and It is idle, therefore, to wonder at the backward 
advantageous markets that have long been opened state of industry in Africa. It would be a.N rea- 
in the West Indies and America for the slaves sonablc to expect to find a manufactory of freezing 
or captives taken in war, there seems to be no machines at the North Oape, as to expect to find 
doubt that it still exists among certain tribes, extensive cluth factories in Nigritia. The in- 
Among some considerable nations the exposure dustry of a country always bears some prt)- 
of children, and the slaughter of those that arc portion to the wants and necessities of Us 
deformed or maimed, is not tolerated merely, but inhabitants; and few comparatively of those 
enforced. In some parts human blood is reported things whicli employ a large part of the industry 
to be mixed up with the lime or mortar used in* of Europeans being wanted in Africa, they 
the construction of temples. And it is said to arc but little produced. 

be usual among the greater number of the nations It is true that besides the great articles now 

on the coast of Guinea for rich individuals to referred to, there are others, such as articles 
immolate human victims once in their lives to of show and ostentation, arms, fvc., for which it 
the manes of their fathers!— {Balbi, might be supposed the taste in Africa would be 

2d ed.) Atrocities like these are, however, as "strong as in Europe. Hut these arc costly 
principally confined to the least improved tribes articles; and, in point of fact, are never found 
of the Negro race. Hut, speaking generally, generally diffused in any country not distin- 
barbarism, cruelty, and the most degrading su- guished by its industry. Men are not instinctively 
perstition are universally prevalent among by laborious or enterprising. Industry is with them 
far the greater number of the nations of African only a means to an end — a sacrifice they must 
origin. — ( Sec art. Ashantee. ) pay to obtain su])plies of the necessaries and con- 

As already stated, with the exception of Egypt vcniencies of human life. Wherever the sacrifice 
and Abyssinia, all the science and literature to required to procure food, clothes, and other 
be found in Africa are of Arabic origin. The necessary aceoniniodatiuns is considerable, the 
Arabs have schools established in Cairo, Mcrou, population is generally industrious; and a taste 
and Darfour, in the region of the Nile; in for labout being widely diffused, those w^ho arc 
Morocco, Fez, Algiers, Tunis, &c., in Harbary; not obliged to apply themselves to the jirodiiction 
and there are schools among the Mandingocs, of necessaries, engage in the ])rodiiction of 
Foulahs, Jolofs, and other Mohammedan nations superfluities. Hut wherever the principal wants 
of central Nigritia or Soudan: these arc placed of man may be supplied with but little exertion, 
under Mohammedan teachers, and assist in dis- indolence becomes the distinguishing charac- 
seininating the rudiments of Arabic learning teristic of the population; and instead of cm- 
and science. The Eurojican colonies at the ploying their s])are time in the production of 
Cape, Alf^icrs, and various other places along the articles of ostentation and' luxury, they usually 
coast, have been regarded as so many centres, w'astc it in idleness and ajiathy. 
whence the language and literature of Europe In addition to the circumstances now men- 
might be expected gradually to spread over tioned explanatory of the low state of the arts 
the whole continent. Hut our anticipations in in Africa, and the barbarism prevalent in it, the 
this respect are far from sanguineand the Negroes and other African races have been sup- 
presumption seems to be that ir barbarism and posed by some philosophers to be naturally in- 
Ignorance arc not to be immortal, they are, at fbrior in point of intellect, and -not to possess 
all events, destined to a prolonged existence in the same capacity for improvement as the Kii- 
Africa. ropeans, or people of the Caucasian variety. 

XI. Causes of thsj Tnferioiitt/ of the Africans .— This supposition has, however, been vehemently 
The low state of the arts in Africa, and the denied; and it has been contended over and 
barbarism that so generally prevails in it, have over again that the peculiar circumstances under 
been variously accounted for; and, perhaps, we which they have been placed sufficiently account 
are yet without the means of coming to any sa- for the condition of the Africans — for their want 
tisfactory conclusion in regard to either matter, of a literature and their low civilization. That 
But it would seem that the first, or the low m*eat weight should be attached to the consi- 
state of the arts, is mainly attributable to the aerations now mentioned is true; but still we 
climate, which supersedes the use of many do not think that they arc sufficient wholly to 
articles indispensable in regions more to the N. account for the existing state of things. Egypt 
and S. Manufacturing industry is principally was, at a ver>'remote period, the prinnpal seat of 
devoted, in European and Asiatic countries, to science and of art; and various nations of Africa 
the production of articles of clothing; but where were in contact with, and had a pretty extensive 
clotnes are an incumbrance, and most of the intercourse with the Egyptians, and also with 
people are satisfied if they have a piece of coarse the Phoenicians, and afterwards the Romans, 
common cotton stuff to wrap round their middle, But they seem to have profited little or nothing 
it would be absurd and contradictory to expect ^ this association. And while the people m 
that this great department of manufacturing in- Greece, Asia Minor, and Magna Graecia raised 
diistry, and its many dependent and subsidiary themselves in a comparatively brief period to 
aits, should make any progress. The agriculture, the highest pitch of civilization and refinement, 
too, of the Renter part of Africa is exceedingly the nations of Africa continue, without a so- 
unfavourable to the development of a spirit of litary exception, down even to the present day, 
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hnmerscd in the (iprossost barbarism. Surely, 
however, diiriiifr the space of 3,00(> or 4,OCX) 
years, opportunities must have been afibrdctl to 
some or them to make some advances. But 
if so, not one has had sagacity to profit by 
them. Africa, in fact, does not seem to have 
reduced a single great man. She has had no 
Icrcules, no Minos, no 'rheseus, no Confucius, 
no Manco Capac. Among all tlie varieties of 
superstition that exist in it, we look in vain for 
hero-worship — for the div^ic honours paid in 
rude but improving nations in other parts of the 
world, by the public gratitude, to departed heroes, 
legislators, and authors of important discoveries 
in the arts. 

With the exception of that of the ancient 
Egyptians and Ethio]nans, whose descent is in¬ 
volved in the greatest uncerUiinty, almost all the 
civilisation that exists in Africa seems to be of 
foreign origin. 'I'lie introduction of Moham¬ 
medanism, thotigh in a debased form, has, as 
previously stated, gone far to banish cannibalism 
from many countries; and some of them have 
also adopted the lettefs and literature of Arabia. 
But the progress they have hilhert<» made is not 
such as to lead to any very sanguine anticipations 
as to their future advancement; and it would 
not, indeed, be very philosojihicul to suppose that 
those who have been w holly unable to pnxiuceany 
thing original should attain to much eminence in 
the practice of foreign arts and science'.-. 

It is unnecessary to enter into any examination 
of the tH‘±'iUa i/iu’stio whether the varieties of the 
human race in Africa originally s]>rung from 
dilfereiit sources, or whether they all belong to 
the same stock, but changed to the’state in w hich 
we find them by the influence of circumstances 
in the lapse of ages. Whatever conclusion may 
be come to on this point cannot in anyw-isc affect 
the question as to the comparative intelligence 
of the African people. The same circumstances 
that are supposecl by those who contend for the 
original idi iitity of the races to have so greatly 
alfected their luipeurancc and physical capacities, 
c*<*uld hardly fail to have an equally powerful 
indueiice over their mental faculties. This in 
fact is suhstantittlly admitted by l)r. Pritchard, 
who has ably contended for their common origin, 
and the e<{uality of tlieii intellect w'ith that of the 
other races. “ 'I’he tribe.s,” says he, “in whose 
prevalent conformation the negro type is discer¬ 
nible in an exaggerated degree, are uniformly 
in the lowest stage of liuinaii society; they are 
either ferocioua savages, or stupid, sensual, and 
indolent. Such are the Pupals, Bullonis, and 
other rude hordes on the coast of Western 
Guinea, and many tribes near the Slave coast, 
and in the Bight of Benin; countries where the 
slave trade has been carried on to the greatest 
extent, and has exercised its usually baneAii in¬ 
fluence. On the other hand, wherever we hear 
of a Negro state, the inhabitants of which have 
attained any considerable degree of improvement 
in their social condition, wc constantly find that 
their physical characters deviate considerably 
from the strouj^ly marked or exaggerated type 
of the Negro, i he Ashantee, the Nulema, the 
Oahomans, are exemplifications of this remark. 

I he Negroes of Guber and liausa, where a con¬ 
siderable degree of civiliseation has long existed, 
are, perhaps, the finest race of genuine Negroes 
in the whole continent, unless the Jolofs are to 
be ci^epted. The Jolofs have been a com¬ 
paratively civilised people from the ara of their 
nrst discovery by the Portuguese.” — {Jiesearc/tes 
into the Uislon/ Man, ii, p. 3.3H. 3rd ed.) 

Here w'e liave it distinctly laid down that the 


existence of the ^istin^ishing features of the 
Negro race in a stron^y marked degree is uni* 
fonnly associated with the lowest state of bar¬ 
barism ; and that as they recede from this strongly 
marked type, wc find a greater degree of civil¬ 
ization and improvement. The inevitable con¬ 
clusion is, that every variety of the Negro type, 
which comprises the inhabitants of almost all 
central Africa, is indicative of mental iiireriority; 
and that ierocity and stupidity are the charac- 
teristics of those tribes in which the peculiar 
Negro features are found most developed. Wc 
believe that this is a perfectly correct statement; 
and wc do not know that anything that can be 
said could show' more conelusivelv the radical 
inferiority of the great bulk of the Atrican people. 

But we do not form our opinion as to their in¬ 
feriority on their eonfigiiration and aptiearance, 
but on the fact that w hile numberless European 
and sialic nations have attained to a high state 
of civilisation, they continue, with few' exceptions, 
in nearly primeval barbarism. Jt is in vain to 
])rctend that this is the result of the unfavourable 
circumstances under w'hich they have been placed. 
An intelligent enterpri.singpeoplecontend against 
unfavourable circumstances, and make them 
become favourable. But the Africans, with the 
questionable exception of the ancient inhabitants 
of the valley of the Nile, have never discovered 
any considerable degree of enterprise or invention, 
or any wish to distinguish themselves either in 
arts oV arms. From the remotest antiouity dow n 
to the present day they have been hewers of 
wood and drawers of w ater for others, and have 
made little or no progress; and the only legitimate 
inference from this lengthened induction seem.« 
to be, that they arc incapable of making it; that 
civilization w'ill not sprinjg up spontaneously 
amongst tJiem; and that if it ever grow* up it 
must be introduci'd from abroad, and fostered 
and matured under foreign auspices. 

XI[. Divisions. —MncA has been variously divided, 
arcoiding .IS one stan<lard or another has been adopted. 
Ouing to the barbarism of the people, our ignorance of 
the diirerent states into which the eontineiit is divided, 
and tiie resolutions to wtiich they are perpetiiallr subject, 
a^ydi^tribution of the country founded on its political di¬ 
visions would be almost impossible; and liowever accurate 
at the tune, would speedily become quite obsolete. A 
better method would be to distrlbutt' it aecordine to the 
races ol people by w:hich it is princii>ally occupU‘d; but 
as tlu'se are in parts very much blended, and it is some¬ 
times no eaip- matter to say which predominates, it 
seems, on the whole, the better way to distribute it 
according to the great natural features of the country. 
On this princi]>le, Africa may be distributed as follows, 
lieglnning with the North : — 

1. The iiailtary States^ including the whole country N. 

of the desert of Saliara, and W ^f the 25th degree of 
E. long. 

2. Sahara, or the Oreat Desert. 

3. The Hegtan <ff the title, including Egypt, Nubia, 

Abyssinia, Senaar, Kordofon, and all tne country 
drained by its affluents. , 

4. Kigntia, w hich may be subdivided as follows, vii.: 

a. ^ndan, or N. Nigrltia, bemg the country to the S. 
of the .Sahara and N. of the Kong mountains, water¬ 
ed hy the Senegal, (lambia, Niger, and the riven 
flowing into tire great lake of Tchad. 

b. Central tiigrHia, lielng the region between the Kong 
mountains and the N. shore of the gulph of Guinea 
to the Bight of Biafra. 

c. SostlMern tiigritia, InclOdtag the countries from the 
Bight of Biafra along the coast to Cape Negro, and 
inwards to the sources cf the rivers flowing through 
it to the coast 

5. Southern Africa, or the region S. of Cape Negro on 

the W., and of the Zambese river on the E. 

€. KasUrn Africa, or the region'N. of Zamliese river, 
round by the sea coast to the confines of Abyssinia 
and the Gebel-el-Komri. or Mountains of theMcHin. 
7. The itkmds qf Africa, including the Madeira, VUmry, 
and i ime de Verde islands on the W. coast, with 
those of St. Helena, Ascension, &c.; and on thi- \i, 
coast the great Island of Madagascar, tlie ikies of 
France and Mauritius, Socotra, &g. 

D 
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XIII. Progresiof Discnvetyf^ Africa, among 
Uic quarters of the globe, has always been the 
chief object of curiosity and discovery. Her Me¬ 
diterranean coast indeed was well known to the 
ancients, and included in their circle of civilized 
states. But her eastern and western limits, 
stretching an indefinite extent southward, long 
baffled the attempts to reach their termination 
and that of the continent; while immense 
deserts barred the access into the interior, A 
peculiar difficulty was also found in tracing the 
source, and sometimes the termination, or the 
mighty rivers by which its inland regions are 
watered. 

Tyre, the earliest seat of a flourishing com¬ 
merce, might be expected to seek a route to the 
distant parts of Africa. In the curious account 
given by lOzckiel, Tarshish is mentioned as both 
the most remote and most im])ortant place with 
which she trafficked. The learned, however, 
have been much divided respecting its site ; but 
the Tarshish to which the Tyrians sailed down 
the j^Iediterranean, whence they imparted iron, 
silver, lead, and tin, the products of Spain and 
Britain, was most probably cither Carthage, or 
the S, part of Spain, Carthage made violent 
efforts to prevent other commercial powers from 
penetrating beyond Sicily, thus seeking to mo- 
.nopolisc the exclusive trade of the remoter 
countries, of whose products her merchants 
would, of course, keep an assortment. 

Mention, however, is made of another route to 
'J'arshish, by the Hcd Sea, w hich has singularly 
perplexed geographers. It was opened by So¬ 
lomon, during the most prtisperous period of the 
kingdom of Judaea, and aided by an alliance with 
Hiram, king of Tyre. To reconcile these tw'o 
voyages, M.Gosseiin supposes the term to moan 
** the ocean " as distinguished from inland ,fieas 
or gulphs: so that one voyage was to the Atlantic, 
the other to the Indian Ocean. But all the 
modes in which Tarshish is mentioned—the fare 
of a vessel thither, its merchants, its kings — 
seem inconsistent with so very vapie a sense; 
nor does there appear any room to tnink the Jews 
ever viewed the Mediterranean as an inclosed sea. 
We are disposed therefore to prefer the sug¬ 
gestion of wlr. Murray, in the Fnci/dojjeiia 
Geographi/, that the 'Fyrians gave the name of 
Tarshish to the whole continent, of which it 
formed for them the most important part. Tar¬ 
shish, in this larger sense, becomes nearly syno- 
nimous with Africa; the one voyage was along its 
northern, the other along its eastern coast. 

Ophir is another country much celebrated in 
the Jewish scripAircs particularly for its gold. 
Many learned men have sought it in India, 
though gold was not then an article of export 
from that country, but the contrary; and no 
one staple of liidiaiftrade is mentioned as brought 
from Ophir.. Inde^ its position seems clearly 
fixed, when we find the lied Sea voyage to 
Tarshish described elsewhere as one to Ophir. 
I'he latter, then, was on the eastern coast of 
Africa, where gold Is no where found north of 
the Zambeze. Here accordingly we find Sofala, 
long the chief emporium of that fiver; and it may 
be observed that Ophir is called in the Sep- 
tuagint Soopheira, while the modern Arab term 
is indiflbreutly Zofer or Zofoat. 

' This intercourse did not survive Solomon, 
whose successors, weakened by the division of 
the kingdoms, were unable to maintain it. 

Our next information is derived from Hero¬ 
dotus, who, during his residence in Egypt, made 
very careAil inquiries of the priests and learned 
men. He gives a very curious report of no less 


an exploit than the entire circumnavi^tion of 
Africa. Necho, one of the greatest Egyptian 
princes, engas^ for this purpose Phcenician ma¬ 
riners, who descended the Red Sea, and having 
reoch^ the ocean, landed, sowed a crop, reaped 
it, and renewed their voyage. Thus they pnv* 
ceeded for two years, and in the third entered 
the Pillars of Hercules. I’hey remarked that, in 
rounding Africa, they had the sun on the right, 
that is, on the south, which must have been 
correct. This brief (relation has given rise to a 
mass of controversy, greater perhaps than the" 
slight narrative can well support. The curious 
reader may consult liennell in favour, Gossehn 
against it.* On the whole, we are disposed to 
conclude in favour of its authenticity. The time 
is adequate; and, as liennell observes, the flat-bot¬ 
tomed vessels of the ancients,, keeping always 
I close to the shore, might avoid dangers that ar¬ 
rested larger ships in the open sea. 'Fhat the 
event should be afterwards forgotten or dis¬ 
credited, would be only a common occurrence in 
those early periods, when knowledge w'as very 
little dilfused. 

Herodotus has given a detailed account of the 
wild and wandering tribes behind the Atlas ri<lge, 
extending to and somewhat beyond Ferjuin. — 
He adds an interesting narrativef of an expe¬ 
dition to explore the interior, undertaken by some 
youths from the country of the Nasamoncs lying 
inland from Cyrene. They passed, first, a ver¬ 
dant and cultivated territory; then a wild region 
filled with wild beasts; next entered into an arid 
dreary desert. Here, w'hile plucking some wild 
fruits, a party of black men .surprised and earned 
them along vast marshes and l^es to a city situ¬ 
ated on a river flowing eastward. These last 
features, after they were w'ithin the desert, could 
not be found short of central Africa; but it 
is doubtful whether they refer to Timbuctoo 
and the Niger, as supposed by Kennell and 
Ilccren, or to the lake Tchad, and the Ycou or 
river of Hornou. 

Another singular circumstance mentioned by 
Herodotus relates to a traflic for gold carrii*!! 
on by the Carthaginians with a ]>eople beyond 
the straits, and managed in a ])cculiar manner, 
without the parties seeing each other. There is 
no gold in Amca north orthe Senegal or Niger; 
but whether the ('arthaginians penetrated thither, 
or the gold was brought by natives across the 
desert, there seem no means of certainly deter¬ 
mining. 

The records of Carthage, which would have 
thrown so much light on ancient commerce and 
geographical knowledge, have unfortunately pe¬ 
rished. There remains only one valuable docu¬ 
ment, the narrative of a voyage by a commander 
named Haniio, sent to found colonies on the 
w'estern coast, and to push discovery as far as 
possible. He is said to have carried with him 6Q 
vessels, and no less that 30,000 men, women, and 
children. After passin^^ the straits, he founded 
successively four colonies in convenient situa¬ 
tions; then sailing three davs along a desert 
coast, cainc to Cerne, a small island in a hay. 
In its vicinity he visited q lake through which 
flowed a large river; and another stream full (u 
crocodiles and hippopotami. Then, returning to 
Cerne, he sailed twelve days along the coast of 
the Ethiopians, a timid race, who fled at the 
approach of strangers. His party then reached 
and sailed for several days along a coast, where 


* Herodotus, iv. CSosselin, G^oerMhle dM Auefug, 
«16. nonmll, Oeog. Herodotus, 
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they observed many striking objects. In one 
place the earth was so hut that it could not be 
trodden; torrents of flame were seen to rdll along 
it and rush into the sea. During the day there 
appeared only a vast forest; but in the night, the 
air was filled with the sound of musical instru¬ 
ments and of human voices. Landing on an 
island they found a singular race of beings, in 
human shape, but with rough skins, leaping from 
rock to rock with preterriatjiral agility. Towards 
the close of their voyage,"there ajipeared a very 
lofty mountain, .seeming to reach the skies, called 
the Chariot of the Gods. 

This voyage has been the subject of elaborate 
dissertation by learned men, who have differed 
very widely as to its extent. Rougaitiville cai ries 
it to ('ape 'I'liree Points on the Gold coast, 
Ucnuellto Sierra Leone; while Gosscliii restricts 
it to the river Nun in Morocco. 'I'he first space 
exceeds .‘j,(X)0 miles; the latter falls short of 700. 
The difficulties are very great; lYot a single name 
coincides; the descriptive features are too slight 
to fix any one spot ^'ith precision. The period, 
estimated only at 3ri days, seems scarcely adequate 
to so long a voyage of discovery aloiig an un¬ 
known coast. Yet the aspect of man and nature; 
the Kthiopians or black races; the garillac, 
evidently large apes, whose* form resembled the 
human; the great rivers, full of crocodiles and 
hippopotami; the conflagrations, apparently oc¬ 
casioned by the .still prevalent custom of burning 
the grass at a certain season; silence dining the 
day, with music and gaiety in the night,— all 
these strongly sugge.sl tropical Afiica. Gosselin 
indeed maintains that the coast of Morocco, in 
its then comparatively rude state, would much 
more than now resemble the Negro countries; 
but this seems scarcely to account for all the above 
particulars.* 

The Persians, who entertained an almost 
superstitious dread of the sea, were little likely to 
extend maritime know ledge. Yet X erxes show ed 
some interest in the subject. Iluvifig con¬ 
demned to death Sataspes, a Persian nobleman, 
be was per.sun(U*4l to commute the sentence to 
thutof cireumnavigating .Vfrica. Sataspes passed 
the straits, but soon terrified by the stormy 
ocean and rocky shores, he returned, and de¬ 
clared tohi.s sovereign that the vessel had stiqiiied 
of itself, and could not be got forwunl. The 
monarch indignantly rejected this apology, and 
ordered the original sentence to be executed.f 
'i'he attempt w'us not renewed; and under this 
empire, the knowledge of Africa seems to have 
oil the whole retrograded. When Alexander sent 
an expedition down the Persian gulph to seek its 
into the lied Sea, it returned without suc- 
eess; whence the inference was made that no 
communication existed. 

Under the Ptolemies, though they were an 
enterprising dynasty, and a learned school of 
geography was then formed, little progress w’as 
made. The prevailing hypothesis of an unin¬ 
habitable torrid zone at once indicated the limited 
amount of knowledge, and tended to perpetuate 
it. The.map of Kratosthencs makes Africa an 
irregular trapezium, of which the N. and 8. 
sides were nearly parallel, and the whole ter¬ 
minated N. of the equator. I'he coasts beyond 
the Straits of Gibraltar and Cape Gardafui, 
being observed on both sides to converge, were 
suppos^ to continue in that direction and meet. 
A navigator named Kudoxes, (lartly aided by 


Ptolemy Ever^tes and by the merchants of 
('odiz, made several spirited attempts to per¬ 
form this voyage, of which he did not su.spcct 
the extent; but he returned always without 
success. 1 

The ilomansdid not much advance the know- 
lege of interior Africa. Mela, without any ad¬ 
ditional information, adopts the s)stem of Era¬ 
tosthenes, with some fanciful additions. iUiny, 
however, had access to all the information col¬ 
lected by the Roman chiefs and commanders. 
Scipio had sent Polybius to explore the western 
coast, whicii was surveyed by that officer for about 
800 miles, consequentiy not beyond the limits of 
Morocco. Suetonius Paulinus had penetrated 
into the region of Atlas, describing its lofty and 
rugged steeps richly clothed with forests. Under 
Vespasian, Cornelius Ralbus made an expedition 
into the desert, receiving the submission of Cy- 
damus (Gadamis), and Garama ( Germa), but we 
can scarcely identify Roin with Rornou.li 

Alexandria meantime, under the impulse given 
by the luxurious consumption of Rome, acquired 
a great extension of commerce. She opened a 
regular communication with India, and also to a 
considerable extent along the eastern coast of 
Africa. Roth are described in an important 
commercial work written in the first century, 
called the Vcii}>lu$ the Erulhreun Sea. Tlie 
African course tenninates at llhapta, a promon¬ 
tory and flourishing port, the {Kisition of which, 
however, from the usual causes of changed names 
and vague descriptions, is open to controversy. 
Vincent fixes it at C^uiloa, while Gosselin makes 
it Magadoreo, not quite a third part of the dis¬ 
tance from the ascertaineil point of Cape Aromata 
(Guardafui). Rut the former has one con¬ 
spicuous feature; five successive large estuaries, 
which Gosselin owns himself unable to find 
w'ithin his limits, but which actually occur a little 
north of (|uiloa. in the mouths of the great river 
(^iiilliinanci. I'here seems little room to hesitate 
therefore in fixing llhapta at Qiiiloa. The gold 
of the Zainbcze had nut reached this ])ort, the 
exports from which consisted only of ivory, 
tortoise-shell, and slaves. S 

About a century after Ptolemy published his 
geographical work, the most complete of any in 
ancient tunes. On the eastern coast he adds to 
that described in the Periplusan additional range, 
stretching south-east from Rliupta to another 
promontory, and port called Prasum; considerably 
south-east from w hich lay a large island, Metiu- 
thias, evidently Madagascar. According to Gos¬ 
selin, Prasum is Rrava^ wlnle Vincent makes it 
Mozambique; but the souln-easterlydirection of 
the coast seems to limit it to Cape Delgado. 
This too would hannonize with l*tolemy*s sin¬ 
gular theory of a great austral continent extending 
from Prasum to the coasi*of the Sin* (China), 
thus making the Indian«Occan an immense in¬ 
land sea. „ , . ,, 

In regard to the W. boundary, Ptolemy’s ideas 
seem by no means very precise. His graduation 
shows an extent of coast which would reach far 
into tropical Africa; yet the ('aiiaries are placed 
opposite to his most southern limit, w hich would 
thus seem scarcely to have reached beyond Mo¬ 
rocco. Gosselin accuses him of having em¬ 
ployed the materials affbrded by three din*erent 
voyages along the same line of coast, supposing 
them to apply to separate and successive parts, 
thereby trebling its extent; but we must hesitate 
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in imputing to this eminent geographer an error 
so flagrant.* 

On the side of central Africa, Ptolemy de¬ 
lineates a very extensive reirion, reaching far 
south, which he names Interior Lybiii. It con¬ 
tains two spacious lakes, the L^bian and the 
Nigritian, receiving the great nvers Gir and 
Niger, derived from chains of lofty mountains. 
A number of cities arc inserted which cannot be 
recognised by modern names. But the remark¬ 
able circumstance is, that these objects appear 
contiguous to, and even connected with others, 
that unequivocally belong to northern Africa, 
llcncc Gosselin and other writers conclude that 
his interior Lybia was not central Africa, but 
merely the region along the northern borders of 
the desert. We must observe, however, th.it the 
former, described as a region of mountain, river, 
and lalce, all on a great scale, bears very little 
resenibluiice to the desert border of northern 
Africa. Our impression is that Ptolemy, re¬ 
ceiving his intelligence from caravans coining 
K. from Bornou to the Nile, not from those 
crossing the great desert, was ignorant of the 
extent of the latter, and conscqueiitlv of the 
interval sejiarating northern from ceiitrai Africa; 
and that be hence supposed and delineated the two 
as almost in contact. Yet this geograjiher had 
Keceived intelligence of two marches, one by 
.Inlius Maternus from ("yrene, the other by Sep¬ 
timus Flaccus from Garama, who during periods 
res^u^clively of three and of four months had 
penetrated into the country of the Ethfopians. 
PtolciAy scarcely gives credit to routes of such an 
extent;*but he lays down Agysimba (perhaps 
Agadiz), into which they penetrated, as the most i 
southerly knoAUi region. As it contains neither 
rivers nor lakes, it cannot be central Africa; but 
if, in the manner above supposed, he was ignorant 
how far south that region lay, the length of the 
marches would necessarily oblige him to protract 
Agysimba beyond it.f 

Ill the seventh century a grand revolution 
changed the face of the world. The followers of 
Mohammed, inspired by fanatical zeal, issued 
forth from Arabia, and not only shook the Homan 
empire, but spread their conquests and settle¬ 
ments over countries never visited by the Homan 
arms. To Africa particularly they gave an 
entirely new face. Along its Mediterranean 
coast, they established several flouri^ing and 
civilised kingdoms. Their wandering habits, and 
the use of the camel, an animal expressly formed 
for sandy deserts, enabled them to overcome ob¬ 
stacles that baffled the Homans. I'he Sahara, 
across which no ri^ular route appears to have 
been known to the ancients, was penetrated by 
them in diflbrent directions. Their dispersion 
was aided bv the great schism between the dynas¬ 
ties of the Abbassidel and Oinmiades. The van¬ 
quished party, in large bodies, crossed the desert, 
and formed settlements, where, under the title 
of Fellatas or Foulahs, thev still exist as a race 
entirely distinct from the Negroes. Their pos¬ 
sessions extended along a great river called by 
them the Nile of the Negroes, which, however, 
was not, as long supposed, our Niger, but a 
tributary flowing into it from the east, termed 
by Clapperton the Quarrama or Zirmie. Ghana, 
the mtMcm Kano, was then the chief seat both 
of empire and commerce. The sovereign dis¬ 
played a pomp unrivalled in Africa, having his 
throne adorned with a mass of pure gold, indi¬ 


cating the commerce by which the city was en¬ 
riched. This gold was round in a country to the 
south called Wangara, intersected by numerous 
branches of the Nile, and where the metal was 
extracted from alluvial earth. There U evi¬ 
dently some confusion here, as gold, in alluvial 
deposits, is only found in countries far to the 
west: the error probably arising from the channel 
bv which it was brought. Farther east, on the 
Nile of the Negroes, Edrisi represents Berissa 
and Tirka, which seefln to have been recognised 
by Clapperton in Bershee and Girkwa, still con¬ 
siderable towns. Farther in that direction, Kukii, 
a great and flourishing kingdom, is evidently 
Bornou, the capital of which still bears that 
name; while Jvaugha, twenty days to the south, 
and distingui^ed by its arts and industry, appears 
pretty clearly to be the I^oggun of Denham, 
lleturning to Ghana, and proceeding do^n the 
river, we are conducted to 'J ocrur, an inferior 
yet large and powerful kingdom. It appears 
evidently to be Soccatoo, which, in a document 
quoted by Clapperton, is evdn called Takror. 
Sala, two days* journey lower, cannot now be 
identified, b arther west, the knowledge of the 
Arabians became most imperfect. They con¬ 
sidered the ocean as only 500 miles beyond 1 cicriir, 
when it is nearly 20(K). 'i'hey notice in that 
direction the island of IJlil, at the mouth of 
the great river, whence all the countries on its 
banks were supplied with salt. 'J'his was pretty 
evidently suggested by Walet, the great mart for 
tile salt of the northern desert; and its being 
reached across the great lake Dibbie might uttuch 
to it the idea of an island, t 

About four centuries after E<lrisi, central 
Africa was vi.sitcd and described by Jjco, a Mos¬ 
lem Spaniard, who was even siirnamed Afri- 
i'aiujs. I) A great change had now taken place, 
Timlmctoo having riscu tube the most powerful 
city, the chief seat of couunerce and splendour, 
the mart for gold. The neijhbouring states, 
including even Ghana, called now Kano, had 
become its tributaries. 'J'his writer mentions 
Bornou under that name, and adds for the first 
time other states that still subsist — Cas^ina, 
Guber, Zegzeg, and Zanfaia. Kyeu, under the 
name of Gagu, is justly described as a large and 
fine kingdom, 400 miles south-east of Tiinbuctoo. 
In a western direction, Ghinea or (iheneoa, dis¬ 
tinguished for its great commerce, is the Jenne 
of l^ark. Thus all this part of the continent 
had assumed nearly the shape which it has ever 
since retained. 

Soon after began that grand career of maritime 
enterprise, which terminated in the circutniiavi- 
gntion of the African continent and the discovery 
of a passage to 1 ndia. it was carried on entirely 
by the Portuguese, and proceeded by gradual 
steps, from the rounding of Ca]je Bojador in 1433 
^ Gilianez, to the memorable passage of the 
Cape of Good Hope in 1497 by Vasco de Gama. 
During this long period, at every successive 
point, vigorous efforts were made to penetrate 
into the interior. These were inspired, not only 
by the report of gold mines and other objects of 
commerce, but still more by a hope of reaching 
the court of a mysterious personage namc'd Prester 
John. This name appears to have originated in 
reports brought by Hiibruquis and other early 
travellers of a ruling Nestorian bishop in central 
Africa. When, however, notices arrived of a 
Christian prince in Abyssinia, the name Prester 
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John settled down upon him; and, ignorant of 
the breadth of the continent, they supposed that, 
at no very great distance from the western coast, 
his dominions might be found. The commanders 
were therefore instructed on every new discovery 
to make their first inquiry concerning Prester 
J ohn; and though total ignorance was every¬ 
where professed, they persevered, and really 
appear to have sent embassies even to Timbuctoo. 
l)i liarros has given a pretty correct account of 
the position of that city, nfid of Genni (Jenne) 
its rival. The English and French found a con¬ 
siderable PortlIgue^e population im the Senegal 
and Gambia, and many words of that language 
current among the people of llainbouk. Yet no¬ 
thing was done to correct the Arabyin idea of the 
Niger rolling westward into the ocean ; and the 
Senegal was therefore considered as forming its 
lower course, though Di liarros expresses wt>ndcr 
that after passing through so many regions it 
sliould nut have rolled a greater body of waters. 

The Portuguese formed leading settlements at 
Elinina on the Gold coast, and at the mouth 
of the river Formosa, which has now proved to 
be that of the Niger. They learned that the 
rulers here, on their accession, w ere accustomed 
to send ambassadors about 250 leagues into the 
interior to the court of a prince named Agane, 
from whom, as from a supeiior lord, certain 
symbols were received, which foiined tin* prince’s 
investituie. 'I'liis potentate, doling the inter¬ 
view', was screened from view by a silk curtain, 
and only at the close his foot wa» put forth, to 
which they did homage.* IVlajor liennell, with 
seeming reason, presumes tliis to be the king 
of Ghana; and in the maps of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries there u])pear» a very 
large lake named Goardia, which, from the site 
and a rude reseinhlance of 4iainc, we siiNpcet to 
he the Tchad; hut 11’Aiixille, (tiiding no autho¬ 
rity ill ith support, expunged it. 'I'he I’oituguesc 
also funned consideiable .settlements on the coast 
of ('oiigo, which to .1 certain extent they still 
retain; and theirmi<^sioiiuries penetrated to >01110 
distance inland. After jiassing the C'ape, and 
on the way to India, they sailed along nearly 
the whole of the eastern coast as far as Aleiincla 
and IVlunihasa. The king of Portugal hud pre¬ 
viously sent out two eiiioys, C'ovilliam and |)e 
Payva, to reach India hy way of the Ued Sea. 
'i'heir notices and observations, coupled with 
those of the circumnavigators, first coiueyed to 
Europe a full view of the outline and circuit of 
this vast continent. 

Ctivilhain in fettirning settled in Abyssinia, 
and transmitted such accounts as induced his 
soxereign to send thither a succession of mission¬ 
aries, through whom copious accounts were re¬ 
ceived of that remarkable country, scarcely at all 
known to the ancients, 'i'hey did not, however, 
carry discovery far into the interior of the con¬ 
tinent ; and indeed such ignorance prevailed on 
the subject that in the maps of the seventeenth 
century Abyssinia and (’ongo are brought nearly 
into contact, while the Nile rises almost in the 
viciniw of the Cape of Good Hope. 

In Europe meantime a growing interest was 
excited respecting the course of the Niger, the 
country of gold, and the trade of Timbuctoo. It 
was heightened by the (roiiqiiest qf that city by 
the emperor of Morocco in the cud pf the six¬ 
teenth century.f In IdlS, an English company 
was fomied for the purpose of penetrating thither, 
by ascending the Gambia, siqiposed one uf the 
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mouths of the Niger. They sent out Captain 
I'liompsuii, who, leaving his vessel at Kassaii, 
went in a boat to Tenda, which no European had 
yet reached; but he was killed in a contest with 
the natives, another body of whom, instigated by 
the Portuguese, attacked and massacred most o'f 
the men in the vessel. Another crew, sent to 
reinforce him, fell almost all victims to thecliinate. 
In 1620, Captain Richard Jobson came out with a 
larger anTiament, and, uiidismavcd by these evil 
tidmgs, made his way considerably higher than his 
precursors. lie even sup|io.'^ed, on erroneous 
information, that he was near Timbuctoo, and 
returned with (he intention of actively resuming 
his researches, but was prevented by a ouarrel 
with the merchants, who lost courage, ancl dropt 
the undertaking, t 

A century elapsed without further eiHirt,‘till 
the Duke of Chaiidos, director of the African 
Company, entertained the idea of enlarging its 
scanty profits by opening a coininunication w'ith 
the country of gold. IJc sent out, in 1723, Cap¬ 
tain Rariholoniew Stibhs, w ho having procured 
canoes, pusjied vigorously up the river. On 
passing the falls of Rarracor.da, however, the 
stieain became in many places so extremely 
shallow, that even his little boats could scarcely 
be dragged upward, lie was liiially obliged to 
stop nearly at tlie point which Joh^on had already 
reached. 11 is information led him to conclude 
that “ the original or head of the river Niger is 
nothing near so fur in the country as by the geo¬ 
graphers has been represented.’* 'i’he (Jainbia, 
at a little distance upwards, wiui described as 
dwindling into a mere rivulet, it had no eoin- 
miiiiication with the Senegal, or with any l^ke. 
lie no where heard the Niger named, and had 
great doubts U’ such a river existed. Moore, a 
zealous agent of the company, strenuously re¬ 
pelled this conclusion, and endeavoured to over¬ 
whelm him by quoting Pliny, Ploleniy, Leo, and 
other high authorities; but Stibhs. though unable 
to meet hhn on this ground, continued nut the 
less steadily to allirm what he had seen with his 
own ey'es. |j In fact, iiotv« ithstandiiig one or two 
other attempts, the Englisli made 110 farther 
discoveries in this quarter, nor obtained any in¬ 
telligence of the real Niger. « 

1 lie French meantime were making greater ex¬ 
ertions on the Senegal, which they early chose 
as their ^iluce of settlement. About *1630, a 
commercial intercourse had been oiKmed ’by 
some inerehants of Rouen and Dieppe, w ithout 
any settlement, the crews merely erecting tem¬ 
porary huts during their stay.^ They were 
obliged, however, in 166},«to give way* to the 
great West India Company, whose privilege in¬ 
cluded also western Africa. In nine years, 
however, it fell; and on its ruins was erected 
a second, succeeded by oi third, fourth, and 
/ifih, which last was merged in the Mississippi 
scheme. These, like Minilar mercantile asso¬ 
ciations, were all divnstroiis; hut each had its 
interval of activity, during which a good deal 
was done to extend discovery and trade. The 
chief efforts were made hy the Sieur Brue, ap¬ 
pointed governor in 1697. From Port St. 
Louis where a settlement was now’ formed, he 
immediately sailed up the river, with a view 
to adjust some differences with the Siratik or 
king of the Foiilalis, and oiien a trade with its 

3 er regions. 11 e succeeded i 11 his negotiations, 
had hoped to reach (iallam, hut was obliged 
to stop at Ghiurel, w here he erected a tort in 
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1698 be reached GaHam, and arrived at the rock 
of Felu, which itops the navigation for lam 
barks.' At Dramanet be fixed on a position tor 
a fort, which was soon after erected under the 
name of St. Joseph, and became the centre of 
French interior trade. Through the exertions of 
one Compagnon, he acquired a full account of 
Bambouk, and its gold mines, the roost pro¬ 
ductive in Africa, ue laid before the company 
a plan for coirouering the country, which he 
undertook to efrect with 1,200 men, but could 
neither obtain the requisite authority nor meana 
He made diligent inquiries respecting the regions 
beyond, and obtained pretty distinct accounts of 
Bambarra, the lake Maberia ( Dibbie), and Tim- 
buctoo. llcspecting the Niger, two opposite 
statements were made. According to one, it 
flowed westward, and divided into the three 
branches of the Gambia, the Falemc, and the 
Senegal; while others asserted its course to be 
eastward. The former continued to be the 
popular belief; but D*Anville, who bestowed 
much attention on the subject, and had access 
to the best documents, became convinced that 
there was a great river quite distinct from the 
Senegal, whira flowed eastward, and was the one 
that passed by Timbuctoo. Upon this principle 
he formed his map of Africa, a wonderful effort 
of sagacity and ability, and which, in fact, is still 
tolerably correct as to a great part of that con¬ 
tinent.* By restricting Abyssinia and Congo 
to their true limits, and obliterating imaginary 
features, this great geographer first exhibit^ that 
vast interior blank which so strongly excited the 
curiosity and entciprise of Europe. 

The spirit of African discovery slumbered in 
Britain till 1788, when it burst forth with an 
ardour which led to the most splendid results. 
In that year was formed the African Association, 
compost of a number of distinguished in¬ 
dividuals, among whom Sir Joseph Banks and 
Mr. Beaufoy'took the lead. Ledyard was sent to 
penetrate by way of Egypt, nrul Lucas by that 
of 7'ripoli. The former, wiio, with an iroi\ 
frame, had travelled great part of the world on 
foot, excitqd great expectations; but unhappily a 
fever carried him off before leaving Cairo. Mr. 
Lucas, long vice-consul at Morocco, had the ad^ 
vantage of understanding perfectly the African 
languages. He found no difliculty in obtaining 
the concurrence of the Pacha of Trjpoli; and 
had set out for Fezzan, but was arrested by an 
insnrrection among the Arab tribes. Valuable 
information, however, was obtained from several 
intelligent natives, confirmed by the testimony 
of Ben Alii, a merchant, who happened to be in 
Londem, and bad travelled far into the interior. 
From these sources pretty cc^ious accounts were 
received respecting the great countries of Bornou 
and Cassina, the latter of which had become 
the chief among the states of Houssa. The in¬ 
formants described alro a great caravan route 
across the continent, from i ripoli to Asiente 
or Ashantee, behind the Gold coast, in this 
course it crossed the great central river, described, 
however, as flowing to the westward. It was 
in fact the Arabian Nile of the Negroes, the 
Quarroma of Clapperton, which in that direction 
proceeded to the main river, of which it is only a 
tributary. Kennell, having these materials put 
into his hands, and not being aware of any central 
river but one, reversed the direction given by 
D*Anville to the Niger, making H flow west¬ 
ward to the ocean by the channel of the SenegaL 
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At the same time Bornou, understood to be de¬ 
scribed as borderii^ on Nubia, was wried far 
to the north and east of its real position, and 
the bordering countries displace in conse¬ 
quence ; so that this map, though ably drawn 
up, formed decidedly a retrograde step in African 

^^^le^A^ciation now turned their attention 
to W. Africa, and engaged Mqjor Houghton, 
fur some time consul atld^rocco, to proceed from 
the Gambia. lie veent on foot, imprudently 
loaded with a quantity of valuable articles. He 
passed unmolested through Medina and Bam¬ 
bouk; but on reaching the territory of the 
Moors, was seduced by that people into the 
desert, where he was either killed or abandoned 
to perish. I 

On receiving this intelligence, the Association 
last no time In seeking a substitute, and were 
fortunatd'enough to engage Mr. Mungo Park. 
That gentleman, in December, 1795, set out from 
the Gambia, and passed through Medina, Bondou, 
Gallam, Kasson, and Kaarta. Having sulltTcd 
On the way severe siioliatfon, he was seized 
and detained long in captivity by the Moors of 
Ludamar. He contrived to escape, and though 
in extreme distress, made his way through the 
kingdom of Bambarra to Sego, its capitsU. This 
funned a crisis in African geography, for he there 
saw **thc long-sought majestic Niger, glittering 
to the morning sun, as broad as the 'I hatnes at 
Westminster, and flowing slowlyto the eastw ard. ’* 
The extent of the city, its crowded population, 
and the numerous canoes on the river, presented 
altogether a scene little expected in the heart 
of Africa. Mr. Park penetrated down the Niger 
as far as Silla; but his destitute condition, and 
the formidable accounts of the bigotry prevailing 
at Jenne and 'I'inibuctoo, deterred him from pro¬ 
ceeding farther. 

This traveller’s arrival in England in December 
1797, with accounts of such important discoveries, 
raised higher than ever the enthusiasm for African 
discovery. He retired into private life; but the 
Association obtained the services of Horiieinann, 
a German, who possessed many requisites of a 
traveller. He went by way of Ibgypt to Fezzan, 
thence into central Africa, and apnears to have 
penetrated by way of Cashna to Nyfle on the 
Niger, where he fell a victim to the climate. 
The same fate befell Mr. Nicholls, who attempted 
to reach the Niger by way of the Gulph of 
Benin. Some years before, Mr. Browne, an 
enterprising individual, by his owu resources had 
penetrated by way of Egypt into the interior 
country of Darfour, about midway between 
Abyssiiiia and Bornou. He obtained there some 
important detached notices respectii^ the neigh¬ 
bouring nations, and the origin of the White 
liiver or main branch of the Nile, said to rise 
ill the mountainous territory of Donga. ‘ 
Meantime Park’s mind was intensely bent 
upon Africa; an^ through his acquaintance with 
Mr. Maxwell, who had commanded a vessel em¬ 
ployed in the Zaire or Congo, he became per¬ 
suaded that that river was the termination of the 
Niger. Being invited by government to lead an 
expedition on a large scale, he readily accepted 
It, and its arrangements were adjusted with a 
view to bis hypothesis. On the 4th of May, 
1805, he departed from the Gambia, with a well 
appointed party of upwards of forty; but the 
harassing attacks of the natives, with the pes- 
tilentisd influence of the rainy season, reduced 
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them to seven before they reached the Ni^. 
lie proceeded downward, however, and at &n- 
sanding obtained materials for constructing a 
schooner, 40 feet Jong, which he named the 
Joliba; and on the 17th November, 1805, set 
sail to explot^ the mysteries of interior Africa. 
It appears that he passed 'fimbuctoo, and made 
way down the river to Roussa, where the Icing 
ot \ouri, indignant at having received no pre¬ 
sents, pursued with a large body of men, and 
attacked him in a narrow sand rocky channel. 
Park and his companions, unable to resist, threw 
themselves into the water, attempting to reach 
tlie shore, but were drowned. His papers are 
repcjrtcd to be still in the king’s possession, having 
never been recovered. 

A German named Roentgen Attempted to 
penetrate by way of .Morocco, and set out in 1809 
from Mogadorc; but he appears to have been 
murdered by his guides. intelligence was 

gleam'd from .Adams and Riley, two Americans, 
who were successively shipwrecked on the coast 
of Sahara; but much uncertainty attached to 
their statements. In 1809, the Association cn- 
giiged the services of the celebrated Rurkhardt, 
who undertook toaccomimny the interior caravan 
from C’airo. While preparing himself fur the 
expedition he made excursions through Nubia, 
and also through Syria and Arabia, his observ¬ 
ations on which have been published, and are 
extremely valuable. In 1817, however, when 
about to set out on his main destination, he fell 
a victim to dysentery. 

The public mind continued to be intently fixed 
on African discovery; partly from a wish to 
learn the real state of countries so diflicult to 
explore and so different from those of the tem¬ 
perate zone, and partly, and perhaps ])rincipally, 
from absurdly exaggenited ideas ns to the value 
of the commerce that might he carried on nith 
the natives. At length government, on the 
suggestion of Sir John Harrow, determined to 
make a more extensive effort than ever. Fol¬ 
lowing up the hypothesis of the identity of the 
Niger and Congo, two expeditions were pre¬ 
pared; one to ascend the latter river, another 
to <lesceiid the former. C'aptain 'I’uckey, who 
comnianded the first, sailed from Kiigland 
in February, 1816, and arrived in June at the 
mouth of the Congo. 'I’he party proceeded for 
some time with great spirit; but being obliged 
by the cataracts to leave their boats ««d proceed 
on foot through a rugged country affbrding little 
shelter, they became exposed to the baneful in¬ 
fluence of the climate. Severe sickness stion 
assailing the whole party, obliged them to stop 
short, and ultimately proved fatal to all the 
officers, including the commander. I'he other 
ex])edition, destined to go down the Niger, was 
commanded by Major Peddle, who endeavoured to 
reach the interior through the country of the 
J''oulahs. Having died before the inarch began, 
he was succeeded hv Captain Campbell, who 
reached the Foulah frontier; but the sovereign, 
jealous of their designs, detained them under 
various pretexts till exhausted supplies and 
general sickness obliged them to return. Imme¬ 
diately after Captain C-ainpbell died,^ and his 
fate was shared by Lieutenant Stokoe, just as he 
had planned a new expedition. Captain Gray 
of the Royal African corps penetrated by another 
route to Gallain, but could not obtain permission 
to proceed through Rambarra. 

All this series of disaster did not shake the per¬ 
severance of the British government. A new 
opening was affbrdcd through the Pacha of 
Tripoli, who, inspired with a desire of improve¬ 


ment new in thi| quarter of the world, culti¬ 
vated European connection, and through the 
judicious conduct of consul Warrington waa 
rendered friendly to Rritain. Holding Fexzan 
tributary, and having a commanding influence 
over the central states, he could sccutc the safe 
passage of a traveller through a great part of 
A frica. Under his auspices, i n 1819, Mr. Ritchie 
and Lieutenant l.yon reached Fezzan; but 
through the climate, and the treacherous ill 
treatment of the sultan, they incurred such severe 
illnesses a.s proved fatal to the former, and obliged, 
the latter to return. 

This failure did not prevent the speedy for¬ 
mation of another expedition, for which a more 
fortunate destiny was reserved. Its chiefs, 
Major Denham, Lieutenant Clapperton, and 
Dr. Oudney, arrived at Tripoli in November, 
1821. Next spring they proceeded to Fezzan; 
but through the neglect of the sultan were unable 
to procure camels, \ihich obliged Denham to 
return to 'rripoli. Here he received assurances 
of protection from Roo Khalluon, a great Arab 
slave-merchant, who was setting out for the very 
countries which he sought to explore. Under 
his guidance, the party, in the end of 1822, began 
their route through the great desert, passing 
between the territories of the two remarkable 
native tribes, the Tuaricks and the Tibboos. 
'i'hey then travelled for a fortnight amid hills of 
moving sand, without the slightest vestige of life 
or vegetation. Soon after they entered Kancm, 
the northern province of llornou. At Lari 
they came in view of lake Tchad, the great 
interior sea of Africa, 200 miles long, recei\ing 
two great ri\ers, and containing numertius 
islands. In proceeding along its eastern slioie 
they visited most parts of IJoniou and its chief 
cities of Kouka (Kuku of Ldrisi).Nev% lliinie, 
and Angoriiou. 'i bis kingdom, once the moat 
jrowcrfulin central Africa, had about thirty tear> 
before been coit(]ucred and dreadfully raxaged 
by the Fellatas from Houssa; but a prixate 
individual, by x'aluur and ability, had reasserted 
its independence and driven out the enemy. 
'J'hat person, under the title of Sheik, exer¬ 
cised all the real poxver, xxhile he suffered the 
legitimate king to reign in empty pomp. Major 
Denham also visited the smaller kingdom of 
Mandara, bounded by an almost interminable 
range of mountains filled with savage tribes, 
xx'ho are nunted doxvn for slaves. In Luggun, 
situated along the great river Sharj-, xvhich falls 
into the Tchad, he found a people more in¬ 
genious atid industrious than those of Rornou. 

IMcantimc Clapperton Oudnev were 

making an expedition through lloussa, the must 
interesting region of central A fricu. 11 xvas found 
inhabited by the Fellatas, a people having 
nothing of the Negro features, but apparently 
descended from the great body of Moslem Arabs, 
who had migrated many centuries ago. They 
were quite superior to the Bornoncse both in 
aspect and character, cultivating the land xijith 
greater skill and diligence, and manufacturing 
very fine cottons. I'he sxvay of Ghana, and 
even of Cossina, had been Iran si erred to Sackatoo 
('I'ocnir), the sultan of xvhich, about the be¬ 
ginning of the present century, overran all 
lloussa, and for some time occupied Rornou. 
Ghana, however, under the name of Kano, xxas 
found great in its decay, and still the chief seat 
of commerce. I'he transactions were extensive 
and xx'cll arranged; but slaves were the staple 
commodity. Sackatoo was found considerably 
larger than Kano, and the traveller was hospitably 
received by sultan RelJo. The river Quanania 
n 4 
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was observed traversing this cosintry, and Hovring 
westward into the Niger, which, at the nearest 
point to Sackatoo, had a southward course; but 
accounts varied, whether continuing in that di¬ 
rection it reached the sea. or making a great 
dircuit emptied itself into the lake Tchad. The 
traveller, having in vain solicited the means of 
proceeding to the river and the coast, returned 
to libmou by a new route, which enabled him 
to see Cossina, a capital now greatly decayed. 
Dr. Oudney died early on this journey. 

* I'he British government determined to follow 
up these extensive and iiniwrtant discoveries. 
Cl^]>erton was employed to land on the coast 
of Guinea, thence to penetrate to Sackatoo, and 
on his way explore the termination of the Niger. 
Instead of attempting to ascend the river of 
Benin, be was advised to proceed by land from 
Badagry; but from imprudent exposure to the 
climate two companions died, and he became 
sickly. He soon, however, reached the Yarriba, 
or Kinj^om of Eyes, which he found popu¬ 
lous and flourishing; and the natives, not im¬ 
bued with Mohammedan bigotry, courteously 
received him. In traversing it he crossed the 
chain of the Kong Mountains, peopled to the 
summit. Leaving Yarriba, and passing through 
the large cities of Kiama and Wawa, he reached 
Boussa on the Niger, where he received a con¬ 
firmation of Park's death, and even an invitation 
from the kingof Youri, who promised to give him 
that travellers books and papers; but this visit 
was delayed till he should return from Sackatoo. 
On his way thither he passed througli Nviib, 
a highly improved territory, though dreadfully 
laid^wastc by the FcUatas; and through Zegzeg, 
also very populous and well cultivated. At 
Sackatoo, or Soccatoo, an expedition against 
the rebel territory of Goober enabled him to 
procure farther information. The sultan, how¬ 
ever, prepossessed with groundless jealousies, 
treated him with a harshness, which, with pre¬ 
vious sickness, brought this spirited traveller 
to a premature grave. His servant, Lander, afler 
doing the lastdutic.s, conceived the plan of himself 
exploring the termination of the Niger, but was 
forcibly prevented. 

The information attained on this journey af¬ 
forded the strongest reason to suppose that the 
Niger terminated in the sea. Lander on his 
return submitted to government a pl^n for pro¬ 
ceeding to Boussa, and thence navigating the 
stream downwards. Government agreed to 
furnish the means, though promising only a very 
slender reward. In March, 1830, accompanied 
by his brother, arrived at Badagrv, and 
Mocceded by nearly the former route to Boussa. 
Thence he visited Youri, which proved a very 
rich and populous country; but the king treated 
him ill, and he had no success as to i’ark's books 
and papers. On the island of Patashie, below 
Boussa, he procured, with great difficulty, two 
canoes, aAerwards exchanged for one of larger 
size, and thus began the navigation down the 
Niger. He soon found it expand into a most 
magnificent river, about three miles broad, and 
bordered by noble forests. The large island of 
Zagoshi presented an active scene of industry 
and navigation, and by a large force of armed 
canoes maintained its independence of the neigh¬ 
bouring states. On the adjoining shore appeared 
a vei^ large town, named Rabba. Farther down, 
Egga, another great port on the river, terminated 
tlif Ci^paratively civilized territory of NyfTe; 
beioW which were only detached states of a verv 
turbulent and lawless character, among which 
SMiiHii dangers were encountered. The next 


striking object was the influx'fW>m the westward 
of the great river Tshadda, three or four miles 
broad, and with a current so strong that they soon 
gave up the attempt to ascend it. They learned, 
however, that three days' journey up was Fundab, 
of whose importance they had often beard. It 
became more and more evident that their voyage 
was to terminate in the sea, and that the numerous 
river branches which open into the Gulph of Benin 
arc the delta of the Niger. Near the large town 
of Kirrce, they passed the one which runs to¬ 
wards Benin. Here the natives were almost 
entirely clothed in the manufactures of Europe, 
and had fleets of large canoes adorned with 
European articles. The travellers, however, 
were made prisoners, and carried down to Eboe, 
the great maVt for slaves and palm oil, with which 
trade the natives, who arc rude and dissolute, 
do not hesitate to combine piracy. With great 
difficulty, and the promise of a high ransom, 
they succeeded in getting arrangements made 
for conveying them to the sea. They reached 
it by the channel called by the Portuguese Nun, 
by the English Brass River; not the largest of 
the aestuaries, but that w hich comes in the most 
direct line from the main trunk. Thus, by very 
humble agency, was solved that grand problem 
in African geography, in the search after which 
so many abortive efforts had been made. 

This important discovery, o]>cning a water 
communication into the very centre of the con- 
tine^ made a impression on the mer¬ 

cantile world. Mr. McGregor l.aird, and some 
other gentlemen of Liverpool, entered into an 
association fur forming a settlement and opening 
a trade on the Upper Niger. Two steamers, the 
Quorra and Alburkah, were fitted out; while the 
Columbine, a larger sailing vessel, was laden 
with goods. They arrived in the mouth of the 
Nun in October, 1832, but suifered severely from 
sickness amid the swamps of the delta; and 
though before the end of tlic year they reached 
a healthier station, the survivors did not regain 
their health. In the course of the next two 
years, Mr. Laird ascended the Tshadda, and 
reached Fundah, nine miles inland, which he 
found a large city, with nearly 40,000 inhabibints, 
situated in a very extensive and beautiful plain. 
Its commerce, however, had been much injured 
by war, and by the tyranny of its ruler, from 
whose power Mr. Laird had some difficulty in 
pscaping. Mr. Oldfield in the Alburkah sailed 
about 100 miles up this river, but neither found 
its banks so fruitful nor the commerce so active 
as on the Niger, He also vi.sited Rabba, which 
proved equally extensive with Fundah. The 
streets were crowded and dirty, but the markets 
.spacious and well arranged. The .state of the 
vessel frustrated the attempt to ascend to Boussa. 
Lander had unfortunately died of wounds re¬ 
ceived in a contest with the natives. The ex¬ 
pedition was unfortunate in a commercial view, 
the only valuable article being ivory, in too small 
quantity to pay the expense of the voyage. As 
the natives, however, are active and eager for 
gain, Mr. Laird conceives that this and .other 
articles could be supplied to almost any extent, 
if a steady demand were once understood to exist 
for them. 

From the southern extremity of Africa, in¬ 
teresting discoveries have also been made. It 
was not till 1650 that the Dutch formed a colony 
at the Cape of Good Hope, which quickly become 
flourishing. Beyond the Karroo desert they 
settled rich grazing farms, at the foot of the high 
interior ranges or the Nieiuveld and Sneiiwge- 
birge, compelling the natives to labour as slaves. 
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nWards the end of the eighteenth century, 
S],:irniian and Vaillant brought interesting ac¬ 
counts of the scenery of this tract, and its natural 
productions, both animal and vegetable. I'he 
settlement having been captured by Hritain, 
Mr. Harrow, as secretary to Lord Macartney, 
made in 1797 an excursion into the interior, and 
gave striking pictures of the pa«>toml life of the 
CaflVes, and of the miserable aspect and con¬ 
dition of the Hosjesmans or mountain Hottentots. 
In IKOI Messrs. Trutter iiad Somerville passed 
thcSneuwgebirge,disco\ered the large stream of 
the Orange River, with ihc jiastoral tribe of the 
Komiias, and finally arrived at Lattakoo, capital 
of the Hoshuanus, a more industrious and im¬ 
proved people than any yet known in southern 
Africa. ()n recei\ing this intelligence, l..onl 
('aledon sent Dr. Cowan and Mr. Donovan, with 
u party of twenty, to attempt to penetrate as 
far as IMuzambupic; but after proceeding con« 
sidcrably beyond Lattakoo, they were surimsed 
and killed by a party of natives. 

The Rev. Mr. C'ainpbell, in his zealous pur¬ 
suit of missionary objects, considerably extended 
our knowledge of this i>art of Africa'. Heyond 
Lattakoo, he passed through a succession of 
towns alw'ays rising in importance. Kurreebane, 
the last, was estimated to contain inha¬ 

bitants, who, besides agriculture, showed coiisi- 
derable skill in adoriiingtheir habitations, tanning 
skins, and smelting iron and copper. ]>r. l.icli- 
tcMistein and Mr. Hurchell made important ob¬ 
servations on the Hoshuana people ; but neither 
penetrated so far as Mr. Campbell. In ]8i2d, 
w'hile Mr. Thumi>«>on was at Lattakoo, these 
districts were invaded by a numerous and ibr- 
inidablc Caffre peo])lc, from the vicinity of Cajie 
Natal. These, it was discovered, had been driven 
from their country b\ a still mure imwerful 
tribe, the Zoolas, whose chief, Chaku, could 
muster 100,(XX) fighting men. Vet there was 
found to be in that quarter a large extent of 
fertile territory, to which a number of Dutch 
farmers were induced to emigrate; but having 
been involved in hostilities with this savage tribe, 
they have of late suffered dreadfully, and many 
of them have perished. 

During the years 1822 to 182G, Captain Ow'en 
was employed by government in making a veiy* 
careful survey both of the eastern and western 
coasts. He obtained much information re¬ 
specting the former, which had hitherto been 
very imperfectly known. In 1887, Sir Jamef 
Alexander, under the auspices of the Geographi¬ 
cal Society, pcrfoniu'd uii expedition to the iiorth- 
west from the ('ape, into the country of the 
Damaras, where he penetrated farther than any 
former traveller. 

After all that has recently been done to explore 
Africa, there still remain very imixortaiit points 
involved in obscurity, 'i'hc most important 
relates to the courses of the T.shadda and the 
Shary, flowing respectixely into the Niger and 
lake Tchad. It is a favourite hypotliesis with 
suiiie, that both arc one stream, pursuing an 
unbroken course from the lake to the river; 
hut the fact observed by Denham, that the Shary 
flowe<t into the Tchad, renders this physically 
impossible. It has been recently coniectured 
^ that the Yeou may be identical with the Tshadda, 
and thu9 unite the two great receptacles; but 
the travellers, who crossed that river and went a 
great way along its banks, could not well be mis- 
taken in their belief of its flow'ing into the '1 chad. 
It seems more pmbable that these two gre.it 
rivers have their sources in the mighty chain to 
fliesouUi of Mundara; tliat their sources, and* 


perhaps some of iheir branches, may be at no 
great distance from each other. 

Another object should be to connect lake Tchad 
and the surrounding countries with Nubia and 
Abyssinia, exploring on the way the source and 
early course of the ilahr-cl-Abiad, or principal 
branch of the Nile. This wide interval has 
as yet been only broken by Hrown's journey into 
Darfour, and some notices procured by him 
respecting the adjacentcountri^. An expedition, 
we understand, is at present projected from Egypt 
to the head of the Nile. 

There remains .still farther to the .southward a 
great mass of unknown territory, between the 
Fortuguese settlements on the eastern and w estern 
coasts. The people in these have formed a few 
stations on the Zambeze, with a view to the tralTlc 
in gold and slaves; and they have others on the 
eastern coast, whence merchants, with similar 
objects, penetrate to some distance in (he interior. 
Stul the great body of the country remains un¬ 
explored. The intimations receiv^ represent it 
as occu]iied by numerous tribes, who have made 
some progress in culture and the arts. To explore 
it with any degree of completeness, two expe> 
ditions would be necessary; one from the Cape 
northward as far as Horiiou and Houssa; the 
other across the continent, between Congo and 
Mozambique. Holb, however, would be ac¬ 
companied with considerable difliculty and 
danger; and though they could hardly fail to 
add to our know ledge of the physical structure 
of the country, we incline to think that they 
would be of little or no importance in other 
resjiects. 

AFKIC'A.orMAHADIAH,a sea-port town of Jlarbarr. 
E. reg. Tunis, IKi m. S.S.K. TuuU, lat. 35^* ’62* 
N., long. 11^ It/ E. It may cont.iin about 3,(KKi iuhab., 
and is at ]»resent a wrctihiHl place, surrounded with 
broken down walls, and without shops or bazars. For¬ 
merly. however, it muh a sea-port and fortress of very 
considorabie importanee. In i.nSO it was besieged by a 
powerful armament, under the orders of the viceroy 
of kicily and of Uoria the famous admiral of Charles V.. 
who t<mk it after an olistinate and desperate resistance. 
But being found to be untenable it was sulfsequently 
ubnnduneu. {Temple's Algiers, Ssc.,\. p. 137.) 

Al'IIlQUE (ST.), a town of France, dep. Aveyron, 
cap arroiid., on the Sorpue, lat. 43'- 57'N , long, 47' 15" 
E. Pup. 4 . 757 . It is situated in a fine valley. Streets 
broad i but houses mostly old and ill built. It has tri¬ 
bunals of original jiirisdieium and commerce, a com¬ 
munal college, and an apriciiltur.d society ; a ith maou- 
tactiires of t*oarse cloth, coverlets, cotton yarn and 
hosier}', tanneries, A'C,; and a very considerable trade m 
wool, ilui'sL A'C. It a as formerly fortified. 

ADADI.Y, a town ot the desert of Sahara, cap. of au 
oasis, on the caravan road from Tripoli to Tinibuctoc^ 
lat. 270 44' N., long. 4° 2.V E. 

.4(1.40111, or SANTA CRUZ, a sea-port town of 
Moroi'co, on the .Atlantic Ocean, and the most S. in tlie 
empire.-lat. 30^2C'35" N., long, i/^35' 50" W. It is built 
on the declivity of a hill on the shore of a gulph or large 
bsw of the same name, well defended from the winds, anil 
amnding good anchorage for shipping. Agadir liclonged 
at one time to the Portuguese, by^whem it was surrounded 
by walls. It was taken from them by the Moors in 1536, 
when its fortlfieations were fartlier strengthened. It 
was for a considerable |HTlod the centre of an extensivv 
commerce ; but having rebelleii against the government 
In 1773, the principal part of its population was trans- 
ten cil to Mogadore; and it had so much declinptl that it 
is said by Mr. Jackson, in IMih not to have had more 
than 300 inhatiltants. The vast sandy deserts of N. 
Africa commence immediately to the S. of Agadir; and 
hence its bay is aptly termctl by the Arabs Sab-Soudan, 
that is, Gatethe Blacks — (Jackson’s Morocco^ p. 115.; 
Hitter's Gfograpkie. Trad. Franc, ill. p. 161.) 

AU1>E (an. Agatha), a town of France, dep, Herault, 
011 the river of that name, near where it is traversed 
by the canal of Eanguedoc, atamt 3 ni. above whore 
the filmier falls Into ttie Culpii of Lyons, and about the 
same distance from where (he latter is iinitt'd with Uio 
laki* Thau. lat. 43*-’ IK' 40" N., long. 28' 10" E. Pop. 
y.nO.'i. Ships of ‘AX) tons burden come ui» to the town by 
the river, near the mouth of which is fort Briscou. It 
has a coiibidurablo coasting and some foreign trade, with 
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thlp4)ii|ldiDg, nanufactnreiof veriUgrlse and soap* and 
dlstillericw. Being entirely built %f black basaltic lava, 
and surrounded by a wall and towers of the same mate¬ 
rial, it has a grim appearance, and is called by the coun* 
try people the ViUa Noire. It made a part of Gallia Nar- 
bonengiiy and was In 506 the seat of a council summoned 
by Alaric. — {HugOt France Fittores^^ dep. Heraull.) 

AGEN (an. AgtHwn)^ a town of France, cap. dep. 
et’-Garomne^ on the right bank of the Garonne, nearly 
half way between Bordeaux and Thoulouse, lat. 44° 18* 
22" N., long. 0° 36* 35" E. Fop. 13,8.51. It is ill built; 
streets narrow, crooked, and dirty. The hotel of the 
prefect is worth notice, and there is a fine bridge over 
the Garonne of eleven arches; it Is the seat of a cour 
royale for the depts. J^nt-et-Garonne, Lot, and Gers; has 
a college and several literary institutions, a public library 
with above 12,(KX) vols., and a theatre. Its situation,though 
rather unhealthy, makes it the ontrepht of the commerce 
between Bordeaux and Thoulouse. There Is here a 
aaiUcloth manufactory, which recently employed above 
GOO work-people, and produced annually 130,000 metres 
ofc.'iiivriss for the navy: there are also manufactures of 
serges, printed cloths, cottons, braziers’ ware, pottery, 
soap, spirits, Ac. Environs beautiful; the promenade 
du Graviers is one of the flnest in France. Agon is very 
ancient, and under the Roman emperors was a praetorian 
city .—France Pittoreeque^ dep. Lot-et-Garonne ; 
Briaml. de VervA Dictionnaire de la France^ ^c.) 

AGGERHl^US, a bishopric of Norway, and one of 
the most imimrtant divisions of tliat kingdom; which 
see. 

AGGERSOE, a small Danish island in the Great Belt, 
near the E. coast of the island of Zealand, lat. 55° 12* N., 
long. 11° 12* B. 

AGUKlM,or AUGHRIM, an inconsiderable town or 
village of Ireland, co. Galway, H2 m. W. Dublin. One of 
the greatest battles ever fought in Ireland took place in 
the vicinity of Aghrim in 1691, when the troops of Wil¬ 
liam III., commanded by Ginkell, afterwards Earl of 
Aihlone, gained a complete and decisive victory over 
those of Jamesll., commanded by St. Ruth, who fell early 
in the action. 

AGIN COURT, or AZINCOURT, a village of France, 
dep.Pasde Calais, 13 m. N .W. St. Pol; famous in history 
fur the great victory gained near it in 1415 by the Eng¬ 
lish monarch, Henry V., over a vastly superior French 
force. 

AGLIE, or AGLIA, a town of the Sardinian states. 
Piedmont. 10 m. S. W. Ivrea. Pop. 3,240. It has a rol- 
legtate ^urch, and a magnilir^int palace with a consider* 
able library. 

AGNES (ST.), one of the Scllly Islands (which see), 
being the most S. of the group. It contains about 300 
acres, and had in 1H31 a pop. of 2H9. It Is celebrated for 
its light-house with a revolving light, in lat. 49° .53* .37'* 
N., long. 6° 19* 2^* W. The lantern is etevated 138 feet 
above high-water mark. 

AGNONR, a town of the Neapolitan dominions, prov. 
Sannio, 18 m. N.N.E. Iscmia, in an elevated healthy 
situation. Pop. 7,000. It has an immense number of 
churches, an hospital, and five mouts-de-plctc, which 
make loans of seed corn to the peasants. It Is the seat 
of the principal copper manufactures in the kingdom 
Some writers have affirmed that it occupies the site of 
the ancient AquiUmia of the Siunnites. 

AGOA DE FAO, a sea-port town of St. Michael, one 
of the Azores, 12 m. E. Punta del Gada. Pop. 3,000. 

AGON, a small sea-port town of France, dep. La 
Manche, 7 m. W. Coutiinees. Pop. 1462. 

AGOSTA, or AUGU,STA, a maritime town of Sicily, 
cmi, cant., prov. Syracuse, on its E. coast, 12 m. N. Sy¬ 
racuse, lat. 37^ 13* »** N., long. 15° 14' E. Pop. 8,667. 
It stands on a peninsula, and was built in thel3th century 
by the emperor Frederick, who peopled it from Ceiitu- 
Tissa, which was razed Tor sedition. It was nearly de¬ 
stroyed by the earthquake of 1693, when numbers of 
people were crushed to death under the ruins of their 
houses, and a sulphurous vapour finding its way to the 
princii^ powder magazine, it blew up with a tremendous 
cxplouon. Streets regular and parallel, with some tole¬ 
rable municipal edifices and magazines for articles of 
commerce; but the houses are low and meiin, and the 
iuhabitants have an air of dejection and poverty. Their 
whole existence depends on the export of salt, and a little j 
oil, honey, and wine. It is strontpy fortified both on the ' 
land and sea sides. The harbour, though rather difficult | 
of entrance, is deep, spacious, and secure; but in E. and 
8. gales there Is ofbm a heavy swell. The holding 
ground Is excellent..—(SmyfA’sSiW/p, p.lfiS.j and Aftp. 
p. 14.) 

AGOWS, A people of Abyssinia, inhaliitlng the ter¬ 
ritory to the B. of the sources of the Bahr-el-Azrek, or 
Abyssinign Nile. This district is uncommonly fertile, 
paitienliuly in cattle and honey, with which ft almost 
exclusively stmpllcw Gondar, The country is also very 
.populous ; and though of limited extent, can bring a con¬ 


siderable force into the field. There is another tribe of 
the same people, called Tcheretz Agows, Inhabiting a 
district along the N. bank of the Tacazze. 

AGRA, one of the stibaks, great divisions, or provinces 
Into which Hindostan, nr India N. of the Nerbuddata 
River, was divided by the emperor Acbar. It lies chiefly 
between 25° and 28° N., and may be computed to contain 
about 45,000 sq. m., and from 6 to 7 millions of inhabitants. 
These subahs or provinces of the Moghul empire were 
in fact equal in extent and population to kingdoms. 
The province of Agra lies in the alluvial plidn of the 
Jumna and Ganges, with an elevation but a few hundred 
frat above the level of the sea; and the finest portion of 
it, well known under tile name of the Doab. or country 
of the two rivers,** lies between these streams. By far 
the greater portion of Its surface is a dead flat. Although 
watered by three great navigable rivers, the Chumbul, 
Jumna, and Ganges, the country Is characterised in 
general for Its drought, the greater part of its irrigation 
being elibcted by means of deep wells. It may also be 
described as elaincutly deficient of timber. From March 
to June the climate is dry, and extremely sultry; fi’om 
June to October, sultry and rainy; and from Novmnber 
to February inclusive, serene, dry, and cold, the ther¬ 
mometer almost every morning falling below the 
freezing point. With the exception of a few wiMMly 
portions of the province lying towards Its W. extremity, 
and here only during the season of the periodical ruins, 
the climate is healthy. No metallir mines exist in the 
province; and its only valuable minerals are the red 
sandstone, of which nearly all the monuments of the 
cities of Delhi and Agra are constructed; and a species of 
tufous limestone, called kanghar in the language of the 
country, and which is the only source from which lime 
is obtained for economical purposes. There arc com¬ 
monly two harvests; the greater crops being reaped before 
the setting in of the rains in May and June, and the 
lesser in December and January. The principal corn 
crops are those of wheat and barley. Rye is not known, 
and oats hardly so, amt rice is not cultivated for want of a 
sufiiciency of water. Of tlie smaller kinds of corn, those 
chiefly cultivated arc two species of millet, viz. Jlolcui 
Sorghum, called iii the langu;ige of the country Jev'ar ; 
and Hotcus spicatus, called Ilqfera. These two constitute 
the chief bread corn of the labouring people, « ho seldom 
taste wheat. Great quantities of pulses are raised os a 
winter cr<m for the food of man and c.ittle, the mdst 
common of which Is the Cterr arrictum, callt^ grain by 
Kuropeans. Mustard seed is raii^ed for oil, and the 
sugar ciuie l.s cultivated for the manufacture of sugar. 
Cotton is cultivated to a very ronsiderahle extent, and 
indigo Is produced mure extensively in tills province than 
in any other part of Upper India. It was, indml, from 
hence that the drug, in the earlier periods of European 
commerce, was pnx:urcd for the trade of Europe. 'J'he 
great mass of the inhabitants are Hindoos; among whom 
the two first classes in rank, the Braminical and Military, 
are more frequent than to the eastward, or to the south. 
To the W. of the Jumna, chiefly are found two nations 
or tribes well known in the history of Upfier India, the 
Jauts and the Mcmattlcs, both liistiiigiiished by their 
warlike and predatory habits. It is ruinarkablc ui a 
country so long subject to Mohammedan rule, and the 
Immediate seat of nower, that the proportion of Moham¬ 
medans found in tfiis, as indeed in the neighlKiuring pro¬ 
vinces, is smaller than in the more remote one of Bengal. 
The inhabitants, of whatever denoniinatluii, are of more 
robust frames and a far bolder spirit than those of the 
last-named country. The language of the people 
throughout is the Hindi or Uindustuuy. The basis of 
this language is the Hindoo dialeet, which was spoken 
ill the kingdom of Kanoje, which is within the limits of 
this yrovince, on the first Mohammedan Invasions. Tiie 
Persian, the most cultivatfxl tongue, spoken by the roii- 

S nerors, has been superadded to this local tongue, in 
le same way as Norman French has licen added to the 
Anglo-Saxon; so that, in short, the history of the for¬ 
mation of the Hindi is exactly a parallel case to that of 
Eiiglisli. Another Indian dialect, now nearly extinct, 
was the ancient language of the country near the town 
of Agra. 

Auha, the name of a zillah, or district, consti¬ 
tuting a judicial and fiscal division of the last-named 
province, lying on Ixith bonks of the Jumna. Its com¬ 
puted area is 4,500 Eng. sq. m. j and if it bo equally 
populous with the neighbouring province of Dellil, of 
the poimlotlon of which some estimate has lieen made, 
and It IS probably somewhat more so, it contains 273 In¬ 
habitants to the square mile, or near one million of 
absolute population. In 1813, ten years Mter this 
district came into British possession, it was estimated to 
contain 2,456,214 begahs of land, each equal to near one 
third of an English acre, of which there were under actual 
culture 1,222,667; fit for culture 33(1,897; and waste 
or unrultivable 902,740. Half the area of the whole 
district, therefore, was under actual tillage. The laud 
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In u BMMHed to the land under culture wat at IhU 
rate of two rupees and two anas a beeuli, or near ISf. 
an acre; a very high or rather uppresMve land tax, for 
a poor country just recovering from long disorder and 
anarchy. 

Agra, a city of Htndostan, cap.^Hfche above pro> 
Vince and district, on the S.W. bmik of the Jumna, 
which during the season of the floods is here about half 
a mile broad, and at no season fordable, in lat. 27^ 11^ 
N., long. 77° 53* E. It is distont from Calcutta 950 m., 
Madras 1190, and Bombay 860. Agra, like other con¬ 
siderable towns of India, Is built of bricks, the houses 
having terraced roofs; the streets h^ng extremely narrow, 
and never paved or flagged. MuAi of it is at present in 
a state of ruin. No census of its popiilatitin, that we 
are aware of, has been taken; but judfring by the amount 
of the town duties, which have been about GO,000 ru]M>esa 
year, or 0000/., it would ap|iear to Ije about equally populous 
with Dacca, Bareilly, and Mirzapore, and may contain 
ntMiiit 6.5,000 inhabitants. it is very conveniently 
situated for the commerce of W. India dhd K. Tersia, 
and is the mart of a very considerable inland and frontier 
tra<le. 'I’hc trading coiiimunicatioii is carried on by 
tmts on the Jumna and Chumbul; and by horses, camels, 
bullocks, and bullock carts liy land. I'he goods com¬ 
prising the fm|Nirts consist of shawls, horses, camels, 
roi'k-salt, and the dry and fresh fruits and drugs of Per- 
si.i; cotton wool and coarse cotton fabrics from Che S., 
w Uli Kuro|M»n commodities by the Jumna and Ganges. 
Tlio chief exports consist of raw silks, indigo, and coarse 
sugar. In 1832, the custom duties levied on these, com¬ 
monly at the rate of from 7A to 10 per cent, on the value, 
were, ior the ex|>orts 202,98i) rupees; and for the imports 
1.1 (Ki,495 rupees. In 18181 he amount of the joint exi>ort 
and un port duties was 1,(152,1.57 ru|)ees; so that in 14 yeai s' 
tune ihe increase was 34 per cent. Agra, in remote 
tinii'K, appears to have. Imhmi a fortified town of some con- 
M'queiicc *, but it was not until tlic year 15m that it was 
made the scut ol MohaminiKlan empire. This was cf- 
fected by the Afghan emperor Sihuiidur Lodi. AlKiut 
Inilf a century latef the place was greatly emhelilsliod hy 
Achai, by tar the must illustrious of all the Indian em¬ 
perors. It eontiiiiuMl to Ik* the seat of government fiuring 
IIS reign and that of his son; and I)elhi|was not restored as 
themetnipoliH until the reign of his grandson, Hhah Jehan, 
111 the year 1G47. When Acl»ar llxed the seat of his go¬ 
vernment at Agra, he changed its name to Acbaral^, 
w iiich continues to be its Mohammedan designation. It 
('ontaiits iiiHiiy fine monuments, all of Mohammedan 
origin, 'riie fortress is of great extent, the double 
rampart and bastions iHdng built entirely of hewn red 
hand.stone, and at least GO feet alxive tlic level of the 
Jumna, on the Imnk of which it stands. The most re¬ 
markable structure, how'cver, is the Taj Mahal, literally 
the ('rown of Empires.*' This stands about 2 m. 
below the fortress, and on the bank of the river. It is a 
mausoleum, built by the ein^ror .Shah Jehan in honour 
of his empress the Bt^gum Narr Malial; a building of 
W’iiite marble raised on a terrare, and in the ordinary 
form of a Mohammedan mosque witli minarets. The 
mosaic ornaments of tlie interior, including even the 
marhle {lavemeiit, are extensive, rich, and elaborate, the 
flowers and arubi'sques lieing compo&eil of no less tlian 
twelve difTcrcnt stones, such as agates, jasiters, lapis 
lazuli, and various coloured marbles, and tlie numerous 
quotations from the Koran lieing in black marble. A 
gai den with fountains and higlily ornamented gateways 
Mirroutids the niaustdcuin; and the Untie cntemhle is 
supposed, wiictber for extent, sjrametry, matvrir/, or 
execution, to surpass any thing in the w'ofld of the same 
ilescription. This is the uniform oulnion, even of those 
who have seen the master-pieces of Italian art. " It is 
possible,** says the celebrated and accurate Bernier, *' 1 
may h.ivc imbibed an Indian taste ; but 1 decidcilly think 
that this monument deserves much more to be numbered 
among the wonders of the world than the pyramids of 
l**Kyid,— those uusha|>cned masses, whicli, when 1 had 
seen them twice, yielded me no satisfaction, and winch 
are nothing on the outside but heaps of large stones 
piled in form of steps, one uiion another; while witiiin 
tliere Is very little that is creditable either to hum,*m skill 
or to human invention.** The arcliitect was a Mohain- 
tn(<dan native of Saliar, and the whole building is said to 
liavo cost 7.50,(KK)/. It is kept in excellent reimir by the 
British government, which assigns a handsome annual 
revenue for this oti^ject. The tomb of tlie emperor Achar 
At Secundra, 6 in. from Agra, would be cunsidered a 
splendid building in any place that had not the Tty 
Maiial to boast of. It was constructed his son tlie 
emperor Jehangire. A marble palace of Shah Jehan exists 
within the fortress; and the neighbourhood of the town, 
for miles, contains the ruins of palaces luid tombs of 
costly materials and workmanship. Agrii, with ttic 
district to wliich it tudongs, was conqiiertMl by tin* cincf 
Madiiaj(*c SIndiah in 17H4, and formed a |M>rtion ol tlie 
jagheer assigned by tills priuee for the inainteuauce ol 


the army, organized ^on tiie European system, and 
officered by Kui'oiM'aiis, by means of which he maintain¬ 
ed his supremacy in Up|ier Ilindostan. In the course 
of the mlllUry operations which deprived the Mahrat- 
tas in 1803 of nearly the whole of their possessions in 
Hlndostan, Agra was besieged by Lord Lidie, and 
surrendered after a practical breach had been effected in 
one of the bastions. Since that time it has continued in 
our occupation, and constitutes our only d«>6t or mili¬ 
tary magazine on the N. W. frontier. The fortresz 
has always a considerable garrison, and about two m. 
beyond its walls is a cantonment where a much larger 
military force is stationed. Agra was the blith-placc of 
Abul Eazel, the famous prime minister of the emperor 
Acbor. 

Ac; as, the name of a new government in Briti».h 
India, fonnded under the charter act of 1833. The un¬ 
wieldy size of the Bengal presidency, which Is far greater 
In extent, and contains more than double the po|.ulatl(.n 
of both, the presidencies of Madras and Bombay, along 
witii the additional duties assiraed by the act in ouestion 
to the govemor-generiil of India, suggested tiie con¬ 
venience of erecting a new presidency, and the iiistorieai 
reputation of Agra suggesteii the name. The new I.rc^i- 
deney was to have had a governor and council, but all 
the civil and military establishments were to hin e Ih^hi 
I mrrowed from Bengal. The inconvenience of tins r.r 
rangement in this resjiect soon became ohvi«.us in 
practice, and accordingly an act of parliament was 
obtained doing away with the new presimney, and siiti- 
stitutlng for it a lieutenant-governor, named by and 
subject to the fpivcrnor of Bengal. By tliis change the 
essential administration rests with the latter aiithoritv, 
hut local details arc conducted by the lieutenant- 
governor. The authority of tliiH officer extends over all 
the territories N. and W. of AUahalmd inclusive, con¬ 
quered or obtained hy cession since 1 Mil. The names 
of the districts subject to the iicutenant-^vcrnor of 
Agra are as follow :-~AUahabad, Futtchiioro, llundlecimd 
North, Uiindlecund Soutli, Benares. Ghaz<M>{iore. Gur- 
rurkpure, Juiuipore, Azimghur, Mirzanore. Agra. Al- 
lyghur, Kurruckabad, Bareilly. Sliaiijehanpore, Scha- 
runpore. Meerut, Cawnpore, Ktawah, Moradabad, and 
Bolundshuhur. These are computed to contain (iG,.M0 
sq. m. Tlie authority of the lieutenant-governor, how¬ 
ever, also extends to other districts {m 8 se&sing a 
regular form of civil government, as tlie hill distiiets 
ccdtHl bv tlic Nepalese, w hicli are compuicii to contain 
IhJKN) sq. m. The population ol all the territories now 
enumeratifl has been rc'ckoned at 3b,0(i(),(i<i(i. it has 
further, however, jurisdiction over tiie districts ceded hy 
the MaJirattas on the Nerbudda in 1HI7, estinialcil to 
contain 29 ,h(!() sq. m. ; and by tlie rajali of Berar in ls:(>, 
calculated at no less than .5,5,9(10. sq. ni. No estimate of the 
population of thesi' twro last territories ha.s he<>ii n.adi, 
but they are known to be very thinly inhabtU'd. 'I'hc po¬ 
litical correspondence w ith the cliiefs on the W., N., ..nd 
S. frontiers of his jurisdiction is also under control of 
the lieutenant-governor of Agra. 

Authorities for these /tntr articles, viz. Agra pro¬ 
vince, Agra district, Agra city, and Agra government.— 
HamiUon's Descript ton qf Jltndostan i Uatuittuus Kai>t 
India Gazetteer i Bemter i Hetuns ojihe rofmlntntu i/ 
British India made fit 1^1 to the //. qf Com mints ; 
Briggs' Ferifhtaj Trevelyan's Report on the luiand 
Customs of Bengal, 

AGRAM, or ZAGRAB, a fortified city of the Au.^truiii 
empire, cap. Croatia, and the residence of the governor- 
genoral, on a hill on the lianks of the Save, lat. 4V' -py 
•/' N., long. 15<^ 4*. E. Pop. I7JH!0. Agrani is tlie.s«*at of a 
hisluipric and of a tribunal of appiai fur Crttatia. tlie 
Uannat, and Slavonia. It has a superior acadm-j, a 
gymnasium, a Franciscan convent, and a ronsidei ahle 
commerce, particularly iu the tobacco and ct»rn of 
Hungary. 

.AGRLDA, a walled town of Spain, prov. Soria, at 
the tKit of Mount Cayo, celebrated In Martial. Pop. 
3,‘200. It is ill built, has G churches and 4 convents, w ith 
tanneries and iiotteries. ... 

ACiRKVE (ST.), a town of France, dep. Ardcclie, 
cap. ciint. Pop. 2,5(K). 

AtillAS CALIENTES, a town of Mexico, prov. 
Ouadalaxiira, lllO in. N.K. Guaiialaxara. lat. 22 ° n., 
long, idl*^ 45' \V. It ih sitiiatiii in a fertile district, has 
a tine climate, and is one of the liandsomesC of the Mexi¬ 
can towns. Being intersecUHl by several grcid nauls. it 
lias an active and considerabic conmicrce. It is eidr- 
bruted for its great clotli iiianufnctorj* whii li employed. In 
1H2.5,3.50 hands (Ward), and the hot springs In its vicinity, 
whence it derives its name. Us pop. may probably 
amount to 18,000 or 20,(i00. 

AGUILAR itE LA FRGNTERA, a town of Spain, 
iirov. Cordova, 22 m. S. S. K. Cordova. 

* AGUli.AU DEI* CAMPOS, a town of Spain, 
prov. P.ilencia, on the PUuorga. 4U m. N.W. Burgoi. 
Pop. 1.600. 



4t AHANTA. 

AHANTA, r territory on th& Gold Coast of Africa, 
between the rivers Ancobla and i^lierln. 

A IlM BU ABAU, Rtown of Hindustan, presid. Rombar, 
prov. Guirit, cap. district of same name, on the navigable 
river the Sabermatty. Lat. 58^ N., long. 72^ 37' K. 
Pop. 100,000? About the middle of the 15th century 
It was a flourishing city celebrated for the magnidcencc 
of its mosques, palaces, and streets; but it has since 
fallen greatly to decay. It is surrounded by a high wall 
flanked with towers ; and is a great resort of Itinerant 
i»la> ers and poets. It sudbred severely from the plague in 
lHr2, and from an earthquake in 1810. The dilstnet of 
which Ahmedabad is the cap. produces a land revenue of 
about 120,0007. a year. 

AHMRDPORE, a town of Hindostan, prov. Orissa, 
11 m. S. Juggernaut. 

AHMBDNUGGIJK, a city and fortress of India, 
presid. Bombay, prov. Aurungabad, cap. district of same 
name, on the river Seena, 70 m. N. W. Poonah, iat. 
b* N., long. 74<^ 55^ B. 'I'he town, founded In 1493, is 
enclosed by a stone wall, aiid has a handsome market- 

E lace and some pretty go<>d streets. At present it is the 
ead station of a civil establishment, and has about 
20.000 inbab., exclusive of the garrison. The fortress, 
a III tie way from the town, is oval shaped, and about 1 m. 
in circ.: it is built entirely of stone and is surrounded 
bv a broad and deep ditch. It surrendered to General 
\VclJesley (now Duke of Welliugtoii) in IK03. 

Tile district or collcctorace of which Ahmednuggnr is 
the cap .contains an area ot 9,910 sq. m. with a pop. of 
about 667,000. The land revenue amounted in 1827-28 
to 181,584/., the average rate of assessment being rup. 
per oegah. The total revenue for the same year was 
203,4(Mg—( Pari. Paper* on Indian e{ffhtr* s Jtevenuet 
Appendix^ p. 660.) 

All MOOD, a town of Guirat, 20 m N. by W. Broach, 
lat. 22^ 3' N., long. 73° O' K. 

AIIRBBKG, a town and castle of Bavaria, circ. Itezat, 
10 m. S. Ansnach. Pop. 3,300. 

A HR WE II.BK, a town of the Prussian states, prov. 
l.ower Rhine, cap. arc., on the Ahr,23 m.W.N.W. Cob- 
lents. Pop. 2,100. 

A11 UN, a very ancient town of France, dep. Creiise, 
cap. cant., 10 m. S.K. Guerot, on a mountain at the foot 
of which flowB the Creusc. Pop. 2,183. 

AHWAZ, or AllWUZ, a town of Persia, prov.Kuzis- 
taiMOU the Karoon, 48 tn. S. Shuster. In former times 
this was a large and flourishing city, cap. prov. of same 
name, and tlie winter residence of the Persian kings. It 
is now a wretched place, with G(M) or 700 inhabitants. 
S‘>me ruins of the old city are still to Ixf seen. Of these 
the most woithy of attention are the remains of a bridge 
over the river, and of a royal palace. The portion of the 
wall of the latter now standing Is built of large blocks of 
hewn stone, and is about 3lK) feet in length, and 14 or 15 
foet high. A little below Ahwaz, at the deserted village of 
Siibia, are the remains of a remarkable mound or dam 
iii.ide across the river to procure water for the irrigation of 
the surroundiim country.—( Kmneir's Per, Emp.j p.89.) 

A IAS, or A/aSSO, a ruined sea-port of Asiatic Tur. 
key, on the N. shore of the gulf of Iskenderoon. 

AlCHACH, or AlCH A, atown of Uavaria,circ. Upper 
Danube, on the Paar, 12 m. K.N.E., Augsburg. Pop. 
l.fliX). It is surrounded by walls and ditches. 

AIGLE, a town of Switzerland, cant. Vkiid, cap. dist. 
same name, on the torrent Grande-Eau, near tlie Rhone. 
Pop. 1,750. 

Aiglb (L’), a town of France, dep. Ornc, cap. cant., 
on the Rille, 18 m. N.N.E. Mortagne. Pop. 5.4.Vi. 
TJsoush old and surrounded by the remains of old walls, if 
is well built, neat, ahd clean, and Is distinguished b} its 
industry. The needles and pins manufacrured here are 
celebrated all over France, and It has also fabrics of iron 
and copper wire, wire gauze, nails, Ac. It has withstood 
several sieges. 

AIGN AN { ST.), atown of France, dep. Loire ct Cher, 
cap. cant., 24 m. S. Blois. Pop. 2,H.')6. There is in the 
vicinity the only quarry of gun-flliits in France. The 
quantity annually manufactured is estimated at from 
35,000,000 to 40,0(X),000. Those for the use of the army 
are krat in depOt in the castle of Amboise. 

AIGRE FBNILLK, a village of France, dep. Charente 
lnfi§rieur, cap. cant., 18 m. N.N.E. Rocliefort. Pop. 
1,700. 

AIGUE PBRSE, a town of France, dep. Puy de 
Dome, cap. cant., 11 m. N.N. K. Riom. Pop. a,ii5 
Near It is the Chflteau de la Roche, the birthplace of 
the chancellor de rHflpItal. 

AlOUBS MORTES. A town of France, dep. Card, 
cap. cant., 90 m. 8. W. Nismes, lat. 43^ 58" N., long. 

4Uiiv22"B. Pop. 8,240. Though nowa^iout 4 m. Inland, 
Aigues Moftei was formerly a sea-port, and was, in fket, 
the place wheiw St.Loulserabarked on his two expeditions 
to Africa. At present it is connected with the sea by a 
canal* which is prolonged to Beaucaire on the one hand, 
while it It imtted on the other with that of Languedoc. 


AIN-TAB. 

I It is fortified, and, from its position, is an important post 
for the deienceuf the coast. Uwing to the retrogression 
‘ of the sea, the town is surrounded by marshes t whence 
its name Aquee Mortuai)f and is very unhealthy. The 
salt lake of recces, in the neighbourhood, is celebrated 
as well for tbell^Uity as for tiie quantity of the salt 
obtained from n^B{Hngo, art. ** Gard.**) 

AIGUILLE (L’), a celebrated mountain in France, 
dep. Isere, 4 m. N. W. Corps, height 2,000 in. (6,365 
feet). Its under part has the apimaraiice of a truncated 
cone, and its upper part is of a cubical form. It was long 
supposed to be inaccessible, and was hence called Mans 
Inaccesewi but in 1402 an officer ot Charles VI11. reached 
its summit. . « 

AIGU1LLON, a town of France, dep. I.ot et Garonne, 
at the confluence of the Lot and the Garonne, 17 m. N. W. 
Agen. Pop. 3,919. It was unsuccessfully besieged by 
John Duke of Normandy in 1345; when, it has been said, 
but incorrectly, that cannons were first made use of. 

AIGURANDE, a town of France, dep. Indre, cap. 
cant., 12 m. Sk W. Ch4tre. Pop. 1,945. It is the centre of 
an extensive cattle trade ; and has, or had, an octapnal 
monument, believed to be very ancient, but of which the 
object Is unknown. 

AIL AH, or ELAN A, a decayed town of Arabia, on 
the gulf of Akaliah; which see. 

AILSA, an insulated rock in the Frith of Clyde, 10 m. 
W. Girvan. Its base is elliptical, and it rises abruptly 
from the sea to the helglit of 1,098 feet, it consists of 
columnar trap. The N.W. side is almost pcr|)endicular, 
being furmco of successive tiers of imntense columns. 
It is frequented by Innumerable flocks of sen fowl, and 
is a very striking object from every jiart of tlie Ayrshire 
coast. It gives the title of Marquis to the noble family 
of Kennedy. 

AIN, a frontier department in the E. of France, 
having the Rlione, which separates it from .Savoy on tlie 
E. and S., the Saone on the W., and the depts. of Saone 
et Loire, Jura, and part of Switzerland, on the N. and 
N.W. Area 592,674 hectares. I'op 346,188. Exclusive of 
the Rhone and Saone, by which it is*partly bounded, it 
is divided by the Ain, whence It derives its name, Into 
tw'O nearly equal parts; that to tlie K. Iwing ruggtHi, 
mountainous, and principally adapted to pasturage; 
whereas that to the W., though in jiarts marshy, is ge¬ 
nerally level and fit for cultivation. There are in the 
S. W. portion of this dep. a great number of lakes or 
ponds, some of which are subjected to a veiy pi*ciiliar 
species of rotation, it is usual to drain and cultivate tham 
for a season ; and wlien the crop has Iteen gathered they 
are ag.iin filled with water, and with diflerent sorts of 
fish, according to tlie nature of the pond; and after licing 
occupied in this way for two years, or thereby, arc again 
dried and subjected to the plough. The extent ot the 
imnds BO employed is estimated at nearly 16,b00 hectares. 
This Is found to be a very profitable species of cultivation; 
though, from the humidity it occasions, it is said to 
render the climate unhealthy. Oxen, of which large 
numbers are bred, are geueraliy used in tillage. Produce 
of corn crops sufficient ior tiic consumption. Vintage 
considerable, three-fifths of ttie produce exported. 
Woods very extensive, amounting to about hec¬ 

tares. Near Beiley are produced the best lithogrupliic 
stones in France. Manufactures inconsiderable. Great 
numbers of the inhabitants emigrate annually after 
harvest to seek for employment in the eontlguoiis de¬ 
partments. Ain returns 5 metnlH'rs to the Ch.of Deputies* 
and has 1,203 electors. Public revenue ot the dep. in IKR, 
6.2,58,042 fr. Chief towns Bourg, Nantua, Trevoux, 
Ilelley, and Gex. But the most celebrated place in the 
dep. Is Ferney, long the residence of VolUilre.—(/iiwe, 
France Pitioresque, dep. Ain; French Official Tables.) 

AlN-TAR,alargetown in the N. of Syria, on the 8. 
slope of the Taurus, lat. 36° 58' N., long. 37® 13' 18" E., 70 
m. N. Aleppo, and 30 m. W. Bir.on the Euphrates. Pop. 
has been estimated at 20,000, which, if the town be two 
thirds the size of Aleppo, as stated by Maundrcll {Journal, 
210 ), can scarcely be considered as exaggerated. The 
inimhitants consist of nearly-equal numbers of Armenian 
and Greek Christians, Curds, and Mohflmmedani, among 
w bom a spirit of toleration and unity prevails unparalleled 
ill most other Eastern societies. They use the Turkish lan¬ 
guage. Houses well built, of a fine stone resembiing por¬ 
phyry, flat-roofed, and generally ol only one story. Tnero 
are 5 mosques, and several large and well supplied bazars. 
In the centre ol the town is a castle on a mound, re- 
s^bling, in every respect, that of Aieppo, but much 
smaller. Water abundant, many of the streets having 
streams flowing tlirough them. On the S. is a large 
burial ground, whicli at a short distance resembles an 
important suburb, and is perhaps not mucii inferior in 
extent to the town itself. Manufiu-turos of goat-skin 
leather, cotton and woollen cloths, are carried on to sumo 
extent; and there is some trade in raw and tauncil hides, 
cloth, honey, and tobacco. 

Ain-Tab may be regarded as the cApitai of a lioiitod 
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but very fine country, contifRtlnK orBinnll hillanncl valley* 
iiinuiiK tiio root* of the 'raiiriis. The towu* niul villages 
in tills little district are ver) iiumeroiis, tlin most itn* 
portiuit being A^jia, Silam, and Kies. At Adjin, G or 
7 in. distant, is the soureo of tlic Koefk (the river of 
Aleppo); and within 10yards of this stream there runs 
nnotiier, the Sejour, the banks of which arc thickly set 
with trees and villa^s. The Sejoiir has a good bridge 
over it, about 24 m. from Ain-'rab. The air is good 
and the soil fertile; but culti\ation is not much followed, 
the majority of the .rural population being shepherds. 
Vriucipal agricultural products corn and tobacco. Bees 
are very plentillil. 

Ain-Tab was taken and plundered by Timur Bcc In 
1 <00 1 tiut its favourable site and the tolerant spirit of its 
inhabitants have kept the district lemarkaiily free from 
tlie usual Kastern CBMialties. 'J'iie Turkish pachas. no> 
torioiis as they are for exaction and oppression, respect 
the homes and rights of these hardy mountaineers. They 
have, indeed, been taught this torbearance bv some severe 
lessons, having experlenceil, in every nUcu1\>t at tvranny 
and extortion, n firm and successful resistance. The last 
of these attempts was made In 1780, when the Turkish 
lorces were cuinriletcdy defeated ; since which the men 
of Ain-Tab and its vicinity have been suflured to enjoy 
tlie produce of their flelda, iloeks, and bees in undisturbed ! 
tranquillity. Amirdiug to Matindrell, Ain-Tah is iden¬ 
tical with the AfUiochiti-ad-Tanrum lit the ancients; but 

this is doubtful_ (Maunrtrell'xJtmrney^ p. 200.; Volney^ 

II. i:i7 ; Brotene’t Trawl*, 210.) 

AlllDUlK, a t>or. and m. town of Scotland, co. 
Lanark, pa. New Muukland, on a rising ground twtween 
two little rivulets, 12 ni. K. Glasgow. Bop. It 

eonsists principally of two parallel streets joined b} cross 
streets, the houiieb of the lalMiuring poouluiion being 
well built and comfortable, in the early part of last 
reulury Airdrie contained only one solitary house. It 
owes its rapid rise to the coal and iron mines in its ini- 
inediatc vicinity, and to its contiguity to the Dlotikland 
canal, to which it is unued by railways. The Caldcr iron 
works in the ncigiil)Oiir)tr»<ni'cmploy a number of iiands; 
ami within the town there an* two iron loundcries,at 
which m.'iehinery is m.nic, wiih distilierh'S, breweries, 
malt barns, &c. But tlie wc.iving of cotton j^dtids on .nc- 
count of the (jla«gow mauuiactiircrs has hitherto been 
tiic priuclp.d source of (lopbunient; though tliib will 

I trohahly soon ci'ase to lie tin* (ase, a large cotton lactorj 
laiing recently ixrii en*cted. It was con.stitutid a rojal 
lioroiigli In 18:g<. The lit form Act united Airdiie witii 
|{.unilton, l.aiiaik, Falkirk, and Mnlitligow ui the leturn 
u( a iiieniber to the II. of id/, iioiises in IrCtI, 130; pail, 
constituency IH37-3S, 223.—< ItouwtaryReport, p. 121. Ac.) 

AlUK, a river of Knglatid, important fnim its navi¬ 
gation and the numerous canals with which it is con¬ 
nected. It rises in Yorksiiirc in the central inountiin 
ridge, n little to the K. of Settle. It pursues a S. E. 
course, till passing l.eeds it is joined by the ('alder at 
C.'isUetord; Its course I-tlience K., with a good m.wy 
windings, till it falls into the Ouse, a little uliovc (ioole. 
From Leeds t(» Ferryliridge thi* Aire flows through one 
ut the richest plains in the kingdom. 

AiKK(An. Vieua Julti)t A dec.-iywl city of France, dep. 
Landes,rap.cant., on the Adoiir, 80 in. S.S.K. IlorUchiix. 
Pop. 4.028. 'J'his is a very ancient city, and has bnm 
since the fith century the seat of a bi.<hopric. 'I’he 
Goths liecame possessed of it in the Gth centun-, and 
ft was for some time the residence of Alaric II.. It suf¬ 
fered much in the wars with the English, and still more 
ill tlie religious contests of the iOth century. The forti- 
ticatlons by whicli it was once surruunat'd have now 
wholU disappeared. It is pretty well built, has a cathe< 
dral, a college, and a secondary ecclesiastical seminary. 
A bridge has lieen recently built over the Adour. .> 
(//«ge, art. ** Landes.”) 

Aikb, a fortified town of France, dep. Pas de Calais, 
rap. cant., at the confluence of the I,)-* and Laquettc. 
Pop. r>,610. It is pretty well built; has several public 
fountains; with manufactures of linen, hats, soap, Dutch 
tiles, geneva, &c.. lii a military point of view, it is of 
c<irisiderablo importance for the defence of the countr}’ 
betwtwn the Lys and the Aa. 

A 111 VAULT, a town of France, dep. Deux Sevres, 
cup. cant., on the Thnue, I.^in. N.N.E. Partenay. Pop. 
I.!i23. It is well built, and has the remains of an old 
castle and monastery destroyed in the I6th century. 

AISNK, a dep. in the north of France, between 48° 
Ml* and ftOP 4' N. lat., and 2° Ni' and 4° 12^ E. long.; the 
principal town, Larm, in its centre*, being 75 miles N. E. 
Purls. Area 728,830 hat tares. Pop. 527,025. It is tra¬ 
versed by the Aisne, whence its name, the (Hsc, Marne, 
and liy several canals Surface generally flat or undu¬ 
lating, but In parts hilly; sol! fertile. The cultivated 
land amounts to about N.0,000 hectares, about 
lieing oceuple<l with woods, and 42,000 witli meadows. 
Agriculture gocNl; uiitl atler providing fur the inhaldta its 
ihere b a large exiairt of corn, as well os of sheep, oxen. 


horses, and pigs. It also produces flax and hemp, hops, 
rape, beet root, potatoes, &c. In tlie southern part 
wine is made; but the ordinary drink of the inhabitants 
is wine and beer. This dep. is celebrated for its manu¬ 
factures, at the head of which mii.st be ulaced the cottons, 
laces, lawns, shawls, table linen, Ac. of St. Quentin ; tho 
mirrors of St, Gobain; and the bottles, of which Folambry 
furnishes about 3,(Mi0,0(X) a year, fur the wines of Cham¬ 
pagne. It has also cast iron and iron plate founderics, 
brick and tile works, manufactures of chemical products 
and oi beet-root sugar, bleach fields, &c. It Isdividco into 
7 electoral arrond.; returns? m. to the <-'h. of Deputies ; 
nnd had, in 18:18, 3,160 electors. PiAllc revenue, in 
1831,18,7.'l2,0C7 fr. (-hief town.s. Iaoij, St. Quentin, Soir- 
sons, Chiteaii-Tiiierry, Vervins, Ac. — (i/itgo, France 
FtUoresque^ art. “ Aisne ; ” French (Ufietal Tables, S(c.) 

AIX, an ancient city of France, dep. Bmiches du 
Bhone, cap. arrond. and cant., lorinerly cap. Provence, in 
a plain at tlie foot of some hills, 1(! m. K. ||erseillcs, l.it. 
43° 31' 3ri" N., long. W 47" E. Pop. 18,241). It was 
founded by Cains .Sextius ('alvinus, a Roman general, 
12U yi'ar«. 11.C., and received the name of Aqua: Sejrhi\ 
from its famous hot springs. It is a well-built handsome 
tuw'ii. Streets generally well paved, wide, and clean. 
It has a beautiful pulilie promenade, and some good 
squares ornamented with fountains. A side of fine of 
the squares is formed by w hat is called the Palais, an old 
building containing some spacious halls, formerly occu¬ 
pied by the parliament of Provence and other public 
bodies. It has also a town-hall, rontaining a valuable 
collection of antiquities, a tiiaguificcnt cathedral, a mu¬ 
seum of pictures, a theatre, and other public buildings. 
Previously to the Revolution Aix was the seat of a uni¬ 
versity ; and at preneiU it has a royal .academy lapiiva- 
lent to a universitv, with faculties of tiieologj and law, 
and a valualdc lilifary eontaiiung above DO.dvii) vols. It 
is als<i the seat of a eonr roifole for the depts of the Bou- 
I dies du Rhone, Basves Alpo, and Var, and of an arch¬ 
bishopric ; and li.is sever,tl leariud societies. Aix has 
inanufactures of silk, wool, .nid cotton, and its imliistry 
and cuniiiierce have material]} ini reused witliin the pre¬ 
sent centur)'. Inli.ibitauts said to be divldcdly ansto- 
cratical, while tluec ul Marseilles incline stiongly to 
democracy. The mineral tipnngs, trom which the town 
took Uhancient lume, wereaii uleiilallv discovered in17(:4, 
,nid were idenlitied by the iried.il>, inscriptions, and other 
Roman inonumeiits theii dug up. The estiblishmebt of 
the balll^ belongs to the ho.-pit:d. Tournefort, celebr.'iti d 
.IN a liotani't, and one of the lie.<t of the travellers that have 
vUited the Lev<*int, was a initivc of Aix ; as were Van- 
loo ar.d Ad.ni<>oii.— (//r/go, art. ” Boudies «lu Rhone.”) 

Aix. an ancient town of tiic Sardinian States, Savoy, 

I 8 m. N. t’hamberry. Pop. 2,20P. It is celcbratetl lor 
its hot baths, which w ere in vogue among the Romans, 
and arc still exteii>i\el} resorteil to. The king of S.tr- 
liliiia has constructed .i large and convenient building for 
the arcominodation of \ isilers. 

AIX D'ANGIl.LOW (LES), a town of France, dep. 
Cher, cap. cant., 12 m. N.E. Bonrg'*s. Pup. 1,414. 

AIXK, a town of France, dep. llantc Vienne, cap. 
cant., 6 in. S.W. Limoges. Pup. 2,G43. It has seine 
reiraius of Roman antiquities. 

AIX-EN-OTUE, a town of France, dep. Aube, r.ip. 
cant., IH m. JIV.S.W. Troves. Pop. 1,707. It has .i 
cotton factory. 

AIX-LA-CMAPELLE, (the Aachen of the Gormans, 
and the Aquisgrana of the Italians,) an old aiidwill- 
bullt city of ine Pru!,.daii states, jirov. Lower Rhine, 
near the confines of the Netherlands, lat. 50° 47' Nlone. 
G° 15' £. It was fomierly a Irc'e it^fieriai rlty, ami is 
now the cap. of a reg. of the sunie name. It Is divided 
into the Inner and outer town, and contained, in |k 35, 
38.383 Inhab. It is the seat of a bishop, of a court of n]i- 
peal, a tribunal of commerce, and has an exchange, a 
gymnasium or college, a school of grts, a picture gallery, 
and a public libiarv with above 10,0(KJ volumes. Manu¬ 
factures considerable, and recently increased The roost 
important are those ot hroml-cloth ami cotton; and next 
to them the famous needle-works, which employ and 
support largo luiniliers of individuals; watcIniinkiiiK 
jewellery, Ac., are extensively carriwl on ; nnd there are 
also print-works nnd tan-works. Exclusive of the ca¬ 
thedral, there are 8 ( atholic chnrclies, a Protestant 
rliurch, and a synagogue. It had at one time 21 inoiias- 
teries Riul couvi^nts, but mo8l of tboni have been >iip* 
nvessiHl. Amuiig tlu* public buildiugs, the must rpinavk- 
able arc the town-house, enricheil with portraits of the 
dlfthreiit ministers present at tlie negotiation of the 
treaty of 1748; tlie cathedral, founded by Charlemagne ; 
the theatre, tlie tmintain m the prlnciiuil market place, 
Ac. Handsome private houses are to be met with in 
everv street. A ix-la- Chapclle w as the favourite residence 
of Clinrlemagne, and for some time the capital of his em¬ 
pire ; hence ii was long cusimnary to hold the coronation 
of tlie emperors of Gcrinany In this towu ; and till 1724, 
when they were can led to Viciiiu, U'.c regalia used ou 
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th« occasion were to be seen in the conTent chapel 
Strangers arc ttlU shown a sabre of Charlemagne, a copy 
of the gospel written in gold characters, and an immense 
number of relics. 

Aiz-la-ChapeHo is ccl brated for its hot<baths, which 
issue from 6 distinct springs. The most celebrated is 
that called the Source de VEmpereur. The water is 
strongly impregnated with sulphur, and has a tempera¬ 
ture of 1430 Fah. The baths are generally opened with 
much ceremony on the 1st of May. Two celebrated 
treaties of }>eace have l^en concluded in this city; the 
first in 16M8, between France and Spain; and the second 
in 1748, between the different powers engaged in the wars 
of the Austrian sucfression. Here also a congress was 
held in 1818. . , 

The Salte des RvdonteSy one of the most splendid 
■ gninbling-huuses on tlic Continent, is thus noticed in 
Mr. VLwrei.f^amtbook: “ The lower story is occupied 
by print andVusic shops, by a restaurant, and a reading 
room, where the principal European newspapers are to 
be found. In the grand suit of apartments, balls are 
given once or twice during the season; but they are 
principally devoted to gambling. Games of hazard, rouge 
et noir, Ac. are carried on in them, almost witliout in¬ 
terruption, not only by night but by day, beginning at 
10 or 11 in the morning. The tables arc open to all 
comers except inhabitants of the town and officers of the 
Prussian army, who are expressly forbidden by a police 
order to play at the tables. Before 10 p.m. the lowest 
slake alloweid is a kron-thalor; after 10, half a kron thaler 
is the lowest sum. Public gaming is not tolerated any¬ 
where else in the Prussian dominions. The tables are let 
out to a company, who are compelli'd tc apply a largo 
portion of the gains to the improvement of the town and 
the walks in the neighbourhood.** 

AJACCIO, a sea-port town of the island of Corsica, 
of which It is the cap., on its W. coast, and on the N. side 
of a gidf to which it gives name, lat. 41^* bSf 1 ' N., long, 
go 44 « 4 // 12 ^ Pop, 9,(K)3. It has a citadel built in 1554; is 
the seat of a bishopric; has a royal court and other 
judicial establishments, a college, a model school, a public 
library, a good theatre, and a fine promenade along the 
Iwy. The latter is spacious and commodious, but ex¬ 
posed to the W. gales. Streets straight and broad, and 
houses good; but it labours under a deficiency of good 
water. It has a considerable trade, exporting wine, oil, 
and coral. AiAcci<> will be memorable in all time to 
come, from its having been the birth])lace of by far the 
most extraordinary, and, perhaps, also the greatest, man 
of modem times. Napoleon Bonaparte was born here 011 
the 9th of August, 1709. He was descended ofa respectable 
family lung settled in the island. (//ttgo, art. ** Corse.**) 

AJMEKE, a town of Hindostan, cap. district belong¬ 
ing to the British, in Uajpootana, 225 ni. S. AV. Delhi, 
lot. 20*^ N., long. 74^ ^ £. It is a well built mode¬ 

rate sized town, on the slo{>e of a high hill, at the 
summit of which is a furtre.s<:, formerly deemed im¬ 
pregnable, and which, with a little improvement from 
European skill, might easily Ixt made a second Gibraltar. 
Ajmere is a holy city, having the good fortune to possess 
the tomb of a saint, whose miracles are renowned all 
over India. The emperor Acbar made a pilgiimage on 
foot to the shrine of the saint; and it continues to be 
resorted to by devotees from all parts of*lndia. It is 
not uncommon, in Malwa, fur pilgrims who hH\ebeen at 
Ajmere to set up a brick or a stone taken from the sanc- 
towy near their dwelling, and to become saints them- 
•elves, and have pilgrimages made to them 1 A strong 
detachment of troops is usually stationed at Ajmere, and 
the neighbouring town of Nuseerabad. 

At a short distance W. from Ajmere is the celebrated 
Hindoo temple of Pooshkur, on tlie (tanks of a sacred 
{tool nearly a mile in circuit. It is annually visited in 
October by crowds of pilgrims from all parts of India. 
(/frder,tt.pp.440-4*.) 

AKABAHT fGULPH AND CASTLE OF). The 
gulf of Akobah is a deep narrow inlet, uniting with the 
N. B. extremis of the Red Sea. It extends in a N.N.E. 
direction (h>m 36^ to 29^ 32* N. lat., a distance of above 
100 Eng. m.; being, where broadest, 10 or 17 in. across. 
It communicates with the Red Sea by channels on each 
side the isle of TJran at its 8 . extremity. This gulph, 
the Smut EianiUcut of antiquity, so call^ firora the port 
of Elana or Elath, forms the E. boundary of the peninsula 
occupied by Mount Sinai. It has the appearance of a 
narrow d^p ravine, the cliffii rising in some places 
2 JXK) feet perpendicularly from the sea; and has been 
very little frequented in modem times. Being exposed 
to sudden and heavy squalls, and encumbered in ports 
with eoral reefs, its navigation is not a little dangerous. 

The cootie of .Vkaboh, from which the gulph takes its 
modern namo, Is npi a place of any strength. It Is situ¬ 
ated about 16Qyards from the beach, ou the K. side of the 
and i^tit 2 | m. from Its extremity, in lat. 29® W 
N«,Hllg« 39^8' £. It has a supply of good water, and 
thora afo several Arab huts within walls. The gar- 
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rison consists' of about 30 BimiBAO soldiers, kept to 
guard the com deposited in it for the supply of the 
caravans, in their journey ftom Cairo to Mecca. 

Akabah has been supposed to occupy the site of Elan 
or Elath, from which an extensive Intercourse was carried 
on In the earliest ages with Rbinoculura, now £1 Arlsh, 
011 the Mediterranean, only 116 m. distant. There are, 
however, no ruins of any Lind at Akabah, and no port. 
It would, therefore, seem more probable that the situation 
of Elath is identical with that of Jezirat Faroun, on the 
W. side of the gulph, and about 6 m. from its extremity. 
There are there very extensive ruins, and a natural har¬ 
bour. Dr. Shaw supnoses, apparently with much pro¬ 
bability, that Meenap-cl-DsaliuIe, 1. e. the Golden Portion 
the W. coast of the gulph, and nearly opposite to Mcrant 
Sinai, occupies the site oX Exioneafter^ whence the sliips 
of Solomon sailed to fetch gold from Ophir. It is said 
by Lieutenant Wellsted to be tlie only ** well-shcltereil** 
harbour in the gulph.—(Sec Shaw's Travels in Barhary 
&c. 4to. ed. ,p. 322.; haborde's Arabia Petraa^ Eng. 
Trans., p. 9s.; Wellstcd's Travels m Arabia^li. passim.) 

AKEllM AN, (an. Tyros,) a town of Uussia in Eu¬ 
rope, in Bessarabia, on the W. side of the aestuary or 
liman of the Dniester, near Its junction with the Black 
Sea, lat. 4G® 12^ N., long. 3(1® 24* E. Tlie statements as 
to its pop., even in works whose authors may be supposed 
to have had access to the best sources of information, 
differ cxtreftieiy. Probably, however, it may be estimat¬ 
ed, suburbs Included, at nearly 12 ,(KK). The citadel, sur¬ 
rounded by a deep ditch, was constructed by the Genoese 
during tlie time that they were masters of tlie Black Sea. 
The Dniester being rapid and not well suited for internal 
navigation, the commerce of the town is not very con¬ 
siderable. The exports consist principally of salt, the 
produce of the salt lakes in its vicinity, which In 1833 
yielded 1,326,000 poods of salt to government, and 
2,227,046 poods to individuals. l*hcir prcKluce however 
is said sometimes to amount to 7,000,000 poods. The 
salt is sold by government at 66 copeeks per pood. The 
basin of the Dniester having only from 5 to 7 feet water, 
the larger class of vessels anchor outside the bay, in the 
Black Sea, about 16 m. from town. 

Akermop is distinguished in recent diplomatic history 
by the treaty concluded here in 1826 between Uussia and 
the OttomanPorte.by which Wallachia,Moidavia,and Ser- 
via were emancipated from all but,a nominal dependence 
on the latter. — {Schnitxler la Bussic &c., p. 741. j Mage- 
meistcr on the Cotnmerce f^ thc Black Sea, p. 81.131. Ac.) 

AKHLSSAK (an. Thyatira), a city of Turkey in Asia, 
Anatolia, the seat of one fif the Apocalyptic churches, 58 in. 
N.E. Smyrna. It stands on an eminence elevated but 
little above the surrounding marsliy and alluvial plain. 
Messrs. Smith and Dwiglit, the American missionaries, 
state tliat, having sufferf^ severely from fire a few years 
ago, it is now mostly of wood; that its aspect is poor 
and mean, with but few remains of ancient grmideur; 
and that the pop. Is not supposed to exceed 1,060 families, 

(5,(X)0 individuals,) of whom 1,500 may be Greeks_ 

{Missionary Researches in Arniema, p. 5. Ac.) Mr. El¬ 
liott's account is not so unfavourable. He states that, 
being situated on the direct road between Constantinople 
and Smyrna, it wears an appearance of comfort superior 
to tliat of Anatolian towns in general, that the bazars 
arc large and amply supplied; the khau handsome, clean, 
and well ordered; and that it contains 1,740 houses, of 
which 400 belong to Greeks, and 40 to Armenians. If we 
suppose each house to lodge, at an avernge, 6 individuals, 
the town would, according to Mr. Elliott, have a popu¬ 
lation of about 10,400 1—(Aff/p//*s Travela,\\. p. ill.) 
Perhaps the truth iOM lie midway between the^ con¬ 
flicting statements. There is in the town a Greek school, 
attended by 150 children of both sexes. 

AKHLaT, atown of Turkey In Asia, in Koordistan, on 
the N.W. shore of lake Van, at the foot of the Selban- 
dogh. It is very ancient, and was formerly a place of con¬ 
siderable importance; but it is now greatly decayed, not 
having more than 1,000 houses, or perhaps 6,000 inhab. 
Its territory Is filled with gardens and vineyards.—(See 
Kinneir's Persian Empire, p. 326., where it is noticed 
under the name Argish ; and the Diet. GSagraphigue.) 

AKUT YRKA, a town of Russia in Europe, govigm. of 
Kharkoff, CO m. N.W. Kharkoff. Pop. 12,0)0. It has a 
pretty considerable commerce; and among its churchea 
is one that attracts a good many pilgrims to visit a mi¬ 
raculous Image of the virgin— (Schnitxter la Ruttie, Ac., 
p. 477,/ 

AKISKA.orAKHALZIKlLa city of Asiatic Russia, 
prov. Georgia, formerly the cap., of a Turkish pachalik, 
on an affluent of, and at a shoii distance from, the Kur, 
119 ro. W. Tiflis, lat. 31® long. 43® \* E. Pop. 

has been estimated at above 20 , 000 , but at present it does 
not probably reach half that amount. It is open 
town ; but is defended by a strong castle situated on a 
rock. It is remarkable for Its fine mosque of Sultan 
Ahmed, built in Imitadloo of St. Sophia, and for the 
college and library attached thereto. The latter wai 
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reckoned one of tlio muxt ciirif)ii« In the E. v but the 
UuHsians have rcinuvrd almiit ;«)(> t»f the rarest and most 
valuable works to I*(‘rrr8burnh. Akiska is also the seat 
of a Greek archbishoiiric, and b.is about lU) Jewish fami¬ 
lies and a synaKOKUu. Its environs are productive of 
silk, honey, and wax *, and it has some manufactures. 
It was formerly a principal seat i>f the slave trade. The 
slaves sold in Its markets m ere brought from (ieorgla, 
Mingrclia, Iroeritla, &c..; and Udiig conveyed to the 
nearest ports on tlie iihu^k Sea, were shipped lor Con- 
stimtiiiopic and Alexandria. Tills commerce is now 
entirely suppressed. Many of the Turkish inhabitants 
have left the town since its occ\|pHt[on by the Uussians. 
— (Batbi Abrvfit, 3rd ed. p. HOO.; Mnitiouary liaearches 
in Armcnia^y. IbO.) 

AKSKltAi, a town of Turkey in Asia, in Caramanin, 
rail, sanjiack of same name, on the 8.W. arm of the 
Kizll F.rniak, IH) m. N.K. Konieh (an. Jamium). Fop. 
uncertain. It has a castle j and its territory is productive 
of eorn and bruits. ^ 

AK-SUKllU (the ll’hile a city of Asiatic 

Till key, C'aramaiila, cap, sanjiack of tlie same name, 
.V’lm. K. S. K. Aliiun Ivarahissar, lat. 13' N., long. 
31'-' 3b' K. It is situated near the S. extremity of a con¬ 
siderable lake, at the foot of a mountain chain, in a rich 
and w(‘lt watered Lonntry. Us position is said to be 
identical with th.it of the ancient Thymhrium^ visited by 
till! younger Cyrus ; and, acconiing to D’Anville, it was 
dcnoniiiiated Antiochut ad Pmdiam^ from its lieing on 
the conliiies of Fisidu, of which prnv. it afterwards 
i.eeaine the capital. It is mentioned in Turkish annals 
a> (he place where Uiyazet was coniined by 'I'iniour, and 
where he rxpireii. It is supposed by Mr. Kinneir to 
haveulMnit l.obO houses, with many tine gardens in the 
\ II iiiity. Its iirineipal ornament is a hand-ioinc tnosuue 
.Hid eollegi*, dedie.dett to the memory ol Uajnzet. The 
Strelets are cleaned hy means of streams from the 
neiglibouriiig monntaiiis that run through them. — 
( K/utu tr's Journey through Aiia Minur^ ^c. p. SaG.; 
vi. p.; Wi.) 

AK VAll, a marit. town of India bi^'ond the Ganges, 
cap. urov. .Arrucaii, and of a cli.st. of same name, on 
the K. side of the i<;land ot .\kyab, lat. 2b“ 8* N., long. 

M' £. It is built of wood; has bro.ad streets, and 
markets for grain, and Miirooean and IiiiUan goods. Its 
harlHJur, though inferior to tfiac of Kyouk Fliyos, is safe ; 
and it is, in nio>l other respects, •.iiperior to the l.i.st 
mentioned town as a place •>» tr.'ide. 'I'he vu iiuty i.i level, 
fertile, free* from jungle, and traversed by seieral roads. 
It Is the residence of a British commissioner, and is gar¬ 
risoned by two companies of .Sepoys —{Pemttert m on 
the J‘l. Frontier qf Indta^ p. H7.; Journal Geog. Society^ 
i. p. 17o.) 

ALA, a small town of the Tyrol, on the Adige, 74 m. 
S. Koveredo. Fop. '2,400, It has a gymnasium, and a 
Capuchin convent. 

Alabama, one of the rnlted states, in the S. part 
of tile Union, between 3f)® I(K and 3.)® N. lat.,and s.'iOand 
88^31/ W. long,, having S. Florida, S. W. Gulpli of 
Mexico, W. State of Mississipjd, N. Tenessee, and E. 
Georgia. Area, 31,770 sq. in. Fop. in 18'2U, 144,041 ; in 
1830,3UUJI‘27, of whom 117,549 were slaves, and 1,572 free 
blacks. The principal river, the Mobile, formed by the 
junction of the large rivers Toinbigbee and Alabama, 
botli of which flow S., falls into the bottom of Mobile 
Bay. The Ciiattaliouchce also ilowing S., forms in p.art 
the E. boundary of the SUte. The country gradually 
rises lirom the low level lands along the (iulph of Mexico, 
to an elevation of from LUK) to L.'MKI feet in Its N. parts 
It has in consequence a considerable diflcreiice of tempe¬ 
rature. Soil mostly very fertile, particularly in the N. 
counties. Cotton is the staple proauct, the crop of wlilch, 
amounting to above 3b0,00U bales, is rapidly increasing. 
The sugar cane is cultivated iu tlie S. districts. Indiau 
corn is the principal corn crop. Alalaima was erected into 
a state in 1819. The government is vested in a governor, 
elected for 2 years, a senate elected for 3 do., and a house 
of representatives elected annually. Members of the 
latter receive 4 doll, a day each, and their number is not 
to fall short of 60 nor to exceed 100. Judges of tiie su¬ 
preme and circuit courts aru elected ^ a joint vote of 
the two houses of assembly for 7 and o years. Several 
canals and railways have been completed, and more po- 
jected. Liberal provision has been made for cdiieatfoii ^ 
and a state university, well endowed, and on a large 
scale, has been founded near the rap Tuscaloosa. The 
uriiici|)al foreign trade of the state Is carried on fVom 
Mobile t^whicb see). The value of the domestic nrodiice, 

S rlnclpnlly cotton, exported during the year ended Sbth 
eptoiiiber, 183fl, amounted to 7,572,F28 doll. The salu¬ 
brity of the climate, the fertility of the soil. Its suitableness 
for the production of cotton, and the great facilities It 
enjoys for Internal navigation and foreign commerce, 
sufliclently account for the rapid progress made by this 
state.—(WAg’s United Stake, p. 485; dwerican 
dhnanac, ifc.) 
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ALABASTER, oi^LRUTlIKUA, one of the Bahama 
or LuciU'O Islands, which sec. 

ALA IS (an. yfA’s/n), astown of France, dep. Card, 
cap. arrond., on the Gardon d'Al.iis, at the foot of the 
Cevennes, 25 m. N.W. Nismes, lat. 44*^ 7' 22" N., long. 
.30 4' 25" E. Pop. 11,749. It is ancient, and pretty w'cJl 
built. During the relirious wars oi France the inbablt** 
ants were distinipished their attachment to the Pro¬ 
testant party, and to bridle them Louis XIV. constructed 
a fort in the town. It has a commuual college, a tribunal 
of primary Jurisdiction, a theatre, a public library, a 
consistorlal Protestant church, &c. It has, also, manu- 
iactures of riband, silk stockings, and gloves; with a 
glass work, potteries, enprieras woiks, &c« Besides Its 
own products, it has a considerable trade in the raw and 
dre.Ksed silks, oil, grain, &c. of the surrounding country. 
There arc mines of iron and coal in the vicinity— {UugOj^ 
art “ Gard; ” Diet. Gfographtque.) 

ALAND (ISLANDS OF), a group of Islands at 
the entrance of the Gulf of Botlinla, between flU" W and 
Z'F N. lat., and 1U<^ 10' and V £. long., consisting 
of more than HO inhabited and upwards of 200 uninhabited 
islets and rocks (SAiiron), occup}ing an area of almut 
470 sq. m., and divided into three oblong clusters by the 
straits of Delet and Lappviisi. 'J'lie Baltic bounds ihum 
to the S.; on the W. the straits of Alaiidshaf Be{iaratei 
them from Sweden, its width being about 24 m.; and on 
the K. the straits of Wattuskiflet, which are scarcely two 
m. broad where they arc narrowest, ^d aliout 14 where 
they are broadest, interpose between them and the 
Finland shore. Pop. 14,(XX), of Swedish extraction. 
Most of the islands stand at a considerable elevation 
almvc the level of the sea, and are intersected by chains 
of granite rocks, whicli occasionally rise into ]>eaks anil 
are lull of hollows. Tliere are no rivers, but many 
small lakes. The surface is eitiier a tliin ln}erof clay 
or rich mould, slate-stone, orsiuid. The climate, tlioiign 
keen, and at times severe, is more teinp<*rate than that of 
Finland, ’i’liere are extensive fort-sts. ilileily of birches 
and pines , the pasture grounds are very poor, excepting 
near some ]>art 8 of the coast; and the arable land, on 
which rj’cand barley are mostlj grown, prixluces a suf- 
ficlenry for domestic (on«iiniption, the best yielding 
seven-fold. Hops, cabb iges, parsnips, carrots, and other 
r«K>ts, potatoes, and a little flax arelikewise r.aisid. Nuts 
form an article of export. The horned cattle, of which 
theie art> upwards of 12 ,M) 0 , are small In size, and few of 
the cows have horns; the Utter furnish the “Aland 
chee.ses," which ate much sought after, and made prinri- 
pally in the island ot Fagloe. Of she<‘p there are abiive 
l.t.lMX), the wool of which is lonvertcd into coarse slufls 
and sail-cloth; horses and ^ats are also brerl in consi¬ 
derable numbers. The flsTierles are productive, parti¬ 
cularly of ielronUingc) herringi and seals, of the tirst of 
which 6,(XX1 tons and upwards’are salted. Waterfowl 
abound. The exports consists of salt meat, butter, 
cheese, hides and skins, dried and salted fish, u^ood for 
fuel, ftc.; and the imports of salt, colonial produce, iron¬ 
ware, woollens, cottons, and other manufactures, Ac. 
The Alanders are excellent seamen, and navigate small 
vessels of their ow n that trade with the adjacent parts: 
they arc Swedes in their language, manners, and usages. 
There arc a number of good harbours, many of which 
have been fgrlitied by the Russians, who keep uj!! a dis¬ 
proportionately large military force in the islands,as well 
as a numerous flotilla, called the “ Skaerenflott.’* The 
islands contain 8 parishes and as many churches, and 7 
churches or chapels of ease. Aoland, the largest island, is 
nearly circular, being about 17 miles in length and it> in 
breailth ; it contains above 9,000 ii^jiabitants, and has an 
excellent harbour at Ytternaes, on the W. sidiw It is 
divided by a narrow strait from Ekeroe, the westernmost 
Island, which has a telegraph. Un the E. oo.vst of Aolaiut 
is the old castle of Castlcholm, now in ruins. Kumlingc 
has a pop. of 3,000 These ligands were wrested by 
Russia from Sweden in 1809; and give the former a 
position from which they may easily make a descent on 
the SwixUsh coast. . , 

ALA-SIIEHK. (Thcexalted city, an. Phtladelpkta.) 

A city of Turkey in Asia, prov. Natolla, lanious as the 
seat of one of the Apocalyptic churches. It is situated 
83 m. E. Smyrna, near the Fogamiis, partly in tlm plain, 
and partly on one of the roots of 'I mtilus, which, sepa¬ 
rated by a valley from the posterior range, and rising to 
a very considerable elevation, is the site uC the Acropolis. 
The old wall of the town formed of small stones, held 
together by a strong cement, and strengthwed with 
towers, is broken down In many places, and the Acroimlis 
Is also In ruins. The modern houses are mean and ir¬ 
regular, and the streets narrow and ttlthy. 'Die ruins of 
the church of St. John are of great antiquity, and an¬ 
cient relics meet the eye at every step. “ Here, a broken 
Ionic column forms the angle of a hoiMe, and up ar¬ 
chitrave its step; there fragments of a rich cornice are 
built into a wall; a modem mosque is supported by the 
truncated shaft! of antique columns \ and sacred sar- 
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cophngi are dcecoratod by convorslcn into common water 
troughs: fountains in tfio dirtiest streets, and the very 
pavement on which one treads, teem witli vestij^es of 
aiitiquitv; and in n neglected spot, near the S, wall of the 
city, amid dirt and rubbish, we remarked two venerable 
niai'ble pillars lying unheeded on the ground.”—(Klliott.) 
.According to Mr. Rlliott, Ala-Sl>ehr contains nearly 
3,000 TitiAlsh and 2.V) (Jrecsk houses ; so that, supposing 
this statement ti) be correct, the pop. may be estimated 
at from to 1 m, 000. It is the scat of a Greek arch¬ 

bishop, and divine service is regularly performed In 5 
Cliristian churches. The Greeks, at present, as in the 
time of Chandler, are exceedingly ignorant: and though 
few of them know any language except Turkish, the 
Idturgy isalways read In the lanpiagc of their forefathers. 
The country round is very fruitful; — tl>e waters are said 
t<» be excellent In dyeing ; and being situated on one of 
the most frequentwl roads to Smyrna, it is much resorted 
to by caravans, and has a good deal of trade. It is held 
so sacred, even by the Turks, that they occasionally con¬ 
vey their dead tiuther for interment, from Constanti¬ 
nople ; ami apply to it the epithet of Aia, or thcexdted. 

Philadelphia derived its name fnnn Attalus Phila- 
delphus, brother of Kumenes, by whom it was founded in 
the second century b. c. Strabo says, tliat it suffered 
mucl» from repeated shocks of earthquakes; and It was 
one of the fourteen cities which were partially or wholly 
destroyed by a subterranean convulsion in the reign of 
Tiberius. Anciently, indued, it was matter of surprise, 
that it aras not abandoned; but it continues to be a con¬ 
siderable place; and the rlmrch of Pliiladolphia Is still 
erect, ” a column in a scene of ruins.” It was the last 
city of Asia Minor that submitted to the Turks. ‘‘ At a 
distance from tlie sea, forgotten by the emperors, en- 
eompassed on all sides by the Turks, her valiant citizens 
defended their r«'ligion and frettiom, above fourscore 
ye.ar 8 ; and at length (in l-liM)), cajiitulated to the 
proudest of the Othmaiis, ( Bajazet).”—( Chandler's Asta 
Minor^ 4to ed. p. 2 SU; Ellwii's Travels^ ii. p. 85.; Gib- 
bon, rap. (>4.) 

AIMSSaC, a town of France, dep. Correze, .5 m. 
N. N. W. llrive. Pop. 4,029. There are vineyards in 
its vicinity. 

ALA.SSIO, or ARRACI, a sea-port town of the Sar¬ 
dinian States, prov. Albengi, cap. district, 5 m. S.S. W 
Allicnga. Pop. nearly .5,000, industrious, active, and 
daring seamen, 'fhere is good anchorage opposite to 
the town, wliich consists of a long narrow street. Fine 
coral is fished on the coast. A good harbour for the 
largest class qf vessels might be formed between Cape 
Mele and the islapd of Galin.ira; but this h.as always been 
discouraged by the Genoese, the former masters of this 
part of Hnly,~-(^ampijldt’ Corogre^a deW Italia^ art. 

” Alassfo.*’j 

ALATKl, acity of Italy, Papal States,prov. Campania, 
ileleg. Froslnone, 6 m. N. E. Frosinone, lat. 4P 44' N , 
long. 13^ 12 ' IV' K. Pop. circa H, 0 () 0 . It is the seat 
of a bishoiiric, has a cathedral, a collegiate church, and 
some convents. Antiquities are frequently dug up In the 
environs, which abound in olives and vines. 

ALATYH, a town of Russia in Europe, gov. Simbirsk, 
at the confluence of the Alatyr with the Sura, 9« m. 
N. N. W. Simbirsk. Pop. 3,(t()0. It is built of wood, 
has tanneries, a glass work, and a considerable trade in 
corn. ^ 

.\LAYA (an. Coracesium), a sea-port town of Turkey 
in AaU, Anatolia, cap. sanjiack of the same name, on 
the K. sideof a lofty promontory, lat.3f;<* 31'5l" N., long. 
32° V 24" B. Pop. I,5fK) or 2,000. The promontory on 
which this town is built bears a striking resemblance to 
that of Gibraltar. It is joined to the continent on the N. 
by a low sandy isthmus, from which it rises abruptly; and 
Its W. and S. sides consist of perpendicular rlifIkfiOUor 600 
feet high. The B side, on which the town is built, is also 
so steep that the house| seem to stand on the top of each 
other. In short, It forms a natural fortress that might be 
rendered iinpremable; and the numerous walls and towers 
prove how anxiously its former possessors laboured to 
make it so.’’ At present it is of trifling Importance. Streets 
and houses miserable ; mosques few and mean. When 
visited by Captain Beaufort it had no signs of commerce. 
The bay is open to southerly winds, and the anchorage 
iiidifibrent 

Coraceslum shut its gates against Antiochus when all 
the other towns of Cilicia had submitted; and at a sub¬ 
sequent period it was the place selected by the pirates 
at w^h to make a last stand in their struggle with 
Vma^.^iBeavfori's Karamania, p. 172, flee.) 

ALBA, a town of the Sardinian States, in Piedmont, 
cap. prov. same name, on the Tanaro, 32 m. S. S. B. Turin. 
Pop. 7,000. It has a tribunal of original jurisdiction, 
a^cathedrat,3 parish churches, a college, and a consider¬ 
able |rade in cattle. 

ALBAOBTTE, a town of Spain, prov. Murcia, 9. m. 
N. W. Chiochclla, agreeably bitunted in a vast and 
frilitAil plain. Fop. of town and suburbs, 11,506. It has 
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maniifacturos of coarse cloth and soap. Great quantities 
of wine and saffron are collected in its vicinity; and a 
groat cattle market is aiiimally held In September. 

ALBAN (ST.), a town of France, dep. Lozcrc, 22 in. 
N. N. W. Mende. Pop. 2,426. 

A LB A N1 A, a large prov. of European Tuf key, bounded 
N. by Dalmatia and Servia, E. by Macedon and Thessaly, 
S. by Livadia. and W. by the Adriatic, along with that 
part ol the Mediterranean called the Ionian Sea. It 
thus roinprchends, iu its widest acceptation, the ancient 
Illyria and Epirus, and is at present included in the 
Turkish government of Romania. 

ALBANO (TOWN, LAKE, AND MOUNTAIN 
OF), in the Pajml dominions, in the Companna dt Rama. 
The town is situated in the line of the Applan Viny, on a 
hill, near the S. W. side of the lake, about 14 m. S. S. E. 
Uome. Pop. 4,200. This toiirn Is not built, as stnne 
have supposed, on the site of Alba Lfmga, which stood 
on the other sideof the lake, but on the ruins of Pnmpey's 
villa. Its situation, at a moderate elevation above the 
level of the plain, fine salubrious air, slnuiy walks, .and 
magnificent views of the “ eternal eity,” the Catnjiagnn, 
and the sea, make it a favourite retreat of the more opident 
Roman citizens, particularly duriii;^ spring and autumn. 
It is tlie seat of an archbishop; is well built; has a 
cathedral and some coments, with many fine palaces, 
among which may be specifitol those of th<i Corslni and 
Barbcrini families. At a little dlst.nu'c, on the margin of 
tlie lake, is C<istcl GandoUb, Uic siiinmcr residence* of the 
Pope. 'ITic ailj.ireiit country is almost wliolly appro¬ 
priated to the culture of the vine; and the wine which It 
jicids still maintciins Its ancifMit ri putatioii. 

The lake of Albano, a little to the N. E. of the town, 
is surrounded on all sides by very high bauks, except 
tow'ards the N., where they are a little lower. It has the 
form of an irregular ellipse, and there would appear to Ik* 
little doubt that It occuph^s the crater of an extinct 
volcano. The distance round the crat(‘r, or siitninit of 
the b.isin of the lake, is estiniatcul at almut H m., and that 
round the water's eilgc alMiut 1 m. It is in parts very 
dc<‘p: a variety of fish are found in it, among which arc 
eels of an immense size an<l highly esteemed. 

But the subterranean roiuliiit or tunnel, calleil hy the 
Italians an cmissario, for conveying away its surplus 
water, is the feature most worthy the attention of the in¬ 
telligent traveller who visits this lake. This tunnel, in- 
tendf'd to prevent the waters of the lake from injuring 
the surrounding country hy overflowing its banks, ;uul 
to keep thoiii alw,ays at their present level, was completed 
at an early period of the Honiiui history (about 4(MI years 
11 . r.), and bears uneipiivoc.il proofs of the sagacity and 
perseverance of those by whom it was executinl. It is 
cut right through the mountain, and mostly through 
solid rock, a di.<>tance of consideraiily more than a iiiile, 
being generally about 3 feet 10 inches wide, and from 6 ^ 
to 7 feet in height; at its entry from the lake, and its 
issue in the plain, it is solidly built round with large 
stones, arched at top, and is in perfect preservation.* 
This great work is said to have been completed in about 
a year; but it has been objected to this, that as only three 
or at most four men could have wrought together, and 
these at the outer end of the tunnel only, the other end 
being under water, ft must have taken many years for its 
comuletion. But Piranesi has shown that after tracing 
the line of the tunnel above ground, shafts had been sunk, 
by which workmen mlglit have been let down In various 
plaees, and the work completed within the stated time, t 
The Alban Mount (Atom Albanus), now Monte Cawi, 
lies allCtle to the E. of the lake. It is about 2,90U feet in 
height; and the view from its summit, extending over 
I^itiuin and agreat extent of country, is one of the noblest 
that can lie imagined. It was crowned by a temple In 
honour of Jupiter l.attalis, where sacrifices wereannuallr 
offered up by deputieti from the various l^tin states, witn 
the Homans at their head, to their common father and 

S rotector. Here, also, the Roman generals, refused the 
onour of the great triumph ih the city, performed the 
lesser triumph, or ovation, and sacrificed to Jupiter 
Latialls. Some fragments of this famous temple existed 
in 17.50; but they have since disappeared. (Besides the 
autlioritics referred to,seethe excellent work of Lutntsden 
an the Anttfftutiet of Rome, pp. 463—465.) 

ALBAN'S (ST.), an ancient borough of England, 
CO. Hertford, occupying the summit niid sides of a low 
hill, on a I'eedei of the Colne, 20 m. N. N. W. London. 
I'he old borough had, in 1S31, a pop. of 4,772; and the 


„ __i pop. . , 

new pari, borough a pop. of 5,771. It has long had the 
privilege of returning 2 m. to the H. of C.; the right ol 
voting having been vested In the freemen, whether 

* For m Accoum of the clmimnunccs which en seU to haw 
acLO. ioned the undertaking of this work, sea IJidue. lib. v. s. 15. tfi. 

male, as (.Icoro has alsewhera said, ad aUHtatrm oftri t^vhani 
non ^ areem n^ondam. (Jle IHvinat. li. sTXil.) 

♦ M.Minond has raraatad this f4.Jcriion {Tonr in Italy and SI. 
rily, p. 31.5.), spiMirantly unmnsclous of what IMranest luul suiad 
in nis Duertshas * Distgno dett' SmiuaHo dti Logo Albano. 
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"f? •"* I®* homeholden. It b 
®**®***'^’ «■«“* is cither on or very near the site 
li tim m ® r“‘ y^-rulamium. The abbey church 

hr«l!i Su? oijioct in the place; and is celo- 

its antiqiUty and great magnitude. It 
sr tiiwi^ouBh repair. In the church of 

Soil i* famous Lord Bacon, 

witii u lino marble ntonument to his memory. There 

iiiSitJ with »evcra! cliaritable In- 

blilulions. ihe town is not thriving. Straw plait is 
tile prliichml manuiacture; and there are besides a 
cotton mill and a silk mill, but neither on a large scale. 

nwket each Saturday. _ No. of IW. houses In 
* <J«»stituency Si 1837,60C. — (J7o«n- 

* *^®P® ®i^ England, on 
^®.pj*Kli*^Cliaiinel,co. DorM!t,lat. 50^^38^ 10" N., long. 


ALBANY, a city of the United States, cap. state of 
New )ork. on the W. bank of the Hudson, 145 m, N. 
New'i ork, lal. 4*^^ 3‘y 3" N., long. 7^°44' o'" W. Top. 
in IHU5, 15,971; in IMJfi, 28,109. Besidehbidng thcscatuf 
government, it Is, in population, wealth, and coinineree, 
the second city in tlu! slate. It is finely situated at the 
head of the river iiaiigatioii of the Hiidbon, and i.s now 
connected by canals w Ith Lake Erie and the Mississippi 
tin the one Inuid, and with I..ake Chainphiin and the St. 
I.awrcnec on the other, so that it has berome one of 
tlie principal centres ot irternal coinmeree in the Union. 
A fine liasin lias la'Cii constructed for tlie <i('f'oinmodatioii 
of the shipping on Hie river and the canals. Among the 
|iiihlic builduigs are the capitol, the state house, an aea- 
ueiny, a splendid inuseiim, a jail, wltii numerous bunks 
and places for public worship. 'I'lie steam-boats perform 
file voyage from N. York to .Albany In about 10 hours. 

Al.DAN Y, a district of .S. Africa, ladonging to (ircat 
Britain, at the K. extremity of the Cape Coluiiv. It has 
on the K. the Great Fish riser, on ihe W. iloshiians 
river, on tlie N. an imaginary line, drawn from the 
janctioii of the Great and Little Fish rivers to the 


Konais luid on tlic S. tlie ocean. Its area lias been 
variously ebUinated, but may probably amount to atiout 
2,<ki<i sq. III. or 1,280,00(1 acres, lu aspect is highly 
pleasing, licing diversitled wilii hill and dale, its ver- 
tlaiit p;i»tures and smuutli grass) kmillb, roiitra.’iting.igrec- 
ahly wftli tlie dark masses of iorest, wltich clotlie the 
broken ground near tlie river i uiii s»’>. Soil very various. 
The stiff clave) Undii would he the most productive, 
were they sunlcieiitly watei tnl; hut as rain is precarituis. 
and tlie rivers are said not to 1 m‘ .suiMhie for irrigation, 
liglit triable soils are preferred. C'liinate tciuperate. 
sniuhrloiis, and suitable fur Kurn(a>uii ronstitution.s. 
Lions, wolves, and leopardb, aie ua*asioii.all) met witli ; 
but are every day becoming rarvr. Klepiiuuts are now 
seldom setai witluu tlie limits of the dibtrht. Horses, 
cattle, shet‘p, goais. hogs, Ac., thrive remarkably well, 
ami llieir produce (onus the gre.it dependence of the 
colonists. The coiiiitr) is tniversed by imineruiisstreams, 
of which tin* Great i Lh river is by far the most iin- 
portaiit. rreviouslv to Ih 2 (i, there were not more than 
IMM) Euro|M*aus III tiie district; but governnieiit having 
given encouragement to emigration tv» tliis quarter, 
3.720 eiiiigraiitb landed in 182 ( 1 , at Algoa Bay, whence 
tlie greater numlHU* proc«i*dcd to tliis district. For the 
first 4 or 5 years, the coloiii:. s suffered severely Iroin a 
f.niureof the wheat riops ; but tlieir progress (roni 1825 
down to tH3.\ w.'is cuinparntivel) rapid ; and presented a 
picture of probperitv and adviinccmcnt, not oKcn to In* 
met with ill tlie early aunuH, even of the must successful 
colouicb. At the last-im*ntloned epoch, however, this 
career was suddenly arrcsteii by lui irruption ol the 
Kaflbrs, who destroyed a great quantity of valmailc pro¬ 
perty, and killiHl several of tlie colonists. 'Fins invasion 
having iM'Cii repullctl, and )K>ace having lieeii again rc- 
htorud with the Kaffers. a lieulenniit-governor was ap¬ 
pointed to tlie E. province, and the district iv fast re¬ 
covering from the tosses It had sustained. In IW, It 
had a population of 11,728, of which 11 ,.5tM» were whites. 
During the same Vt'aCt births were 700, and the 
deaths only 150. 'Iqie value of the produce exported in 
IH 3 fl, was 47 , 3 «> 7 L : the principal articles being — bides, 
]5.47fif.; wool, 7.3A3f.; akliis, chiclly goat, S,74Uf.; tallow, 
4,427/.; ivory, 2,.546/.; with horses, beef and |Kirk, butter, 
Ac. The colonisU had in lH;if], 38,94.5 head of cattle, 
104,000 sheen, and 2,75fi horses. Graliam’s Town, the 
cap. of the E. prov. and the residence of the lieiit.-go¬ 
vernor, U situatiMl almost in the centre of this district. 
It contained, in 1834, 512 houses; and 1800 iiiliab. ex¬ 
clusive of tlie military. A town, called Port Francis, 
has been founded at the mouth of the Kowle river; but 
as the aecess to It is obstructed by a dangerous bar, it is 
doubtful wliotlier it will over become of any material 
iniportanro. The entire shipping trade of the district 
Is at present carried from l*ort Elisabeth on Algoa Bjjy**" 
(See Cai»Mm(wac$ for 1834 and 1838; Pari. Vaps. 
Bession i837> &c.). 
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ALBAllllAZlN, a fbrtlAed town of Spain, prov. Ar« 
ragon, on the Guadalaviar, with a cathedral, in a bleak 
and liarren district. Fop, 2,237. 

ALBEMARLE SOU^D, United States, coast of N. 
Carolina, in the N.E. part of the state, being GO m. long 
from £. to W., and from 4 to 15 wide. It communicates 
with Pamlico Sound and the ocean by several narrow 
inlets, and with Chesapeake Bay by a canal cut throuc^ 
Dismal Swamp. 

ALBENGA (an. Atbium Ingaunum), an ancient sea¬ 
port town of the Sardinian States, cap. prov. same name. 
44 m. S.W. Genoa, on the Centa. Pop. 4,000. It Is the 
seat of a bishopric, and has several remains of antiquity. 
The situation is unhealthy; but the surrounding country 
is productive of oil and nemp. This is the birtliplace 
of Proculus, a competitor with Probus for the throne of 
the Cesars. 

ALBENQUE, a town of France, dep.du Lot, cap. 
cant., 10 m. S.S.E. Cahors* Fop. 1,984. 

ALBERT, a town of France, dep. Somme, cap. cant., 
on the Miraumont, 15 in. E.N.E. Amiens. Pop. 2,542. 
It has a cotton mill, with print works, blcachfields, paper 
mills, &c. In Its vicinity is a cave or quarry where there 
arc a variety of petrifactions. 

ALBINO, a town of Venetian Lombardy, prov. Ber¬ 
gamo, on the Serio, 7 m. N.E. Bergamo. Pop. 2^00. 
It is very well built, the castle and gardens of Count 
Snini being particularly worthy of noUcc. There are 
silk filatures, with a manufactory of agricultural imple¬ 
ments, and macliinery for polishing whetstones renowned 
all over Europe. , 

ALBION (NEW), a large tract of the N.W. coast of 
America. Thi.s designation was given by Sir Francis 
Drake to California and part of the adjoining roast; 
but recent geographers, and among others Humboldt, 
limit the denomination of New Albion to tliat part of 
the coast which extends from tlic 43d to the 48tli deg. 
N. lat. It was c.irefully explorer! by Vancoiivcr in 1792, 

AI.BON.A, a small town of Istrfa, 2.5 m. E. Rovigno, 
wliosi' vicinage is celebrated for its olives and vines. 

AI.BI'FEIUA, a sea-port town of Portugal, S. roast 
Algarve, 28 m. E. laigos, lat. 37^' V 30" N., long. 7*^ 

12" W. Pop. 3.(X)(*. L.irge vessels may anchor in (lie 
port, w liirh is do(ende.l by a citarlel and batteries. The 
lnli.'ihit.'vnt» inovtly hiibsist by fisliing. 

.•\LUl HLBA, a town of Spain, Extremadura 14 in. 
S.S.E. Ba(lajo.s, on the river and near the imninbiin of 
the same name. Here, on the IGth May, b^H, a sai’coi- 
nary conflict took place l«etwecn the aili*'d Biitoli. 
.S| Hiiixli,.and Portuguese troops under Marslial Belr^lu^d, 
and a Freiicli force under lilarslial Soult. r.acli ariny 
loKt about 7 .(i(Mi men in killed and wounded. Ou tlie 
.allied side tiie ctiief brunt of the action fell on the Bri- 
tibh, w’iu) Milfered severely. In the end Soult, who coin- 
inenced the attack, wa-s compclle«i (v> retreat. 

.\ l.B r QUE K QU 1\ a tow ii of Spm'n, w ith an old r.’istle, 
prov. F.streinadiira, on the frontier of Portugal, 22 m. 
N.N.W . Badiqos. Pop. .5,.5(M). It has cloth and cotton 


inanuf ictiires. 

A L B \ ( Alhfga \a city of France, cap. dip. Tarn, on tlie 
Tarn, wliiih ixcrosscd bv an old-fuslnoned (tridge. lat. 43'’* 
,5.5' 4 (i" N., long. 2'-' S' 23". Pop. 9,:i(i7. It is sitiuitrd on a 
lull, and has few public buildmgx worth n<»(ice,exc€*pt the 
calhedr.'il, begun in l‘-77 and linioluHi in 14Sli. Jt L-i ill- 
Imilt; the houxes hefiig gloomy, and the stret’ts tiarroiv. 
crooked, and dirty ; but the shady pnnfH'iiadr ftr la Lu c, 
on tilt* side next tin* country, is universally admired. * li 
has a pulilic libraiy, a muxeiiin, amt liarracks, with 
varioiix manufacturex of coarse cloth, sacking, table linen, 
handkcrcliiefs, cotlonx, hats, paper, if fonndery for balls, 
L*^c. The preparation of woad has la’en long larried on 
in tlic vicinity. Albv has .suffered miicli at different 
perloils for its attaciimcnt to ProtestantBm. 

ALl'.VLA 1)E GISVEKT, an ill-buUt town of Spam, 
nrov Valencia. Pop. 3,(in(l. * 

ALCALA DE IIFNARKS (Ctwfplnit/ni), a city of 
Snail! nrov. Madrid, on the right Imnk of the river of 
tho xmne name, 17 m. F. N. E. Madrid, i'op. 5,800. 
Though nmclxdecayiHl from what it was in the IGth cen¬ 
tury, this is skid by Mr. Townsend (I. p. 24,5.) to ^ one 
of the liaiulsomest. bc.st built towns of Spam. It is siir- 
roundi’d bv walls flnnktHl w ith square towers, has a fine 
Gothic cathedral, a magnificent palace of the archbishop 
of Toledo, with mimerous churches and convents. It is 
the seat of a university foundM in 1510 by the illustrious 
statesman Cardinal Xlmcnes, which, next to Salamanca, 
is the most celcbrateil seminary in Bimin: it h^, in 
1831.17 colleges and 31 professors. The ciuiiinal also 
bc«u»‘athLHl his library to Um imlversity, and (bunded In It 
si nrhiting press, which produeed, at his expense. In 1512- 
17 tlie famous Polyglott Bible, denominated tlu* Biblia 
ConipluUitssa: an imperishable and noble monument of 
hi.'? piety, and liberality. The rmatoGofthe 

curdittiil wore interred in the roUego church. But it ta 
the ciiicf glory of Alcala de Henares to have jdven birth, 
in 1547, to Cervantes, tho Inimitable authorofDon Qulx* 

E 



so AI.CALA DE LOS GAZULES. ALDI30ROUGH. ' 

ote; it if, albo, the birth-plAce of tlie poet Flguerroa, of 8,800. It has a citadel, manufacturef of cloth, mines of 
Solis the historian of Mexico, &c. calamine and copper, and an aqueduct. 

ALCALA DE LOS (iAZlJLES, a town of Spain, ALCAZAR DE SAL, a town of Portugal, prov. 
proT. Cadis, In a hilly and bleak district, totally unfit Estremadura. on the r. bank of the Sado, i»m. S.E. 
for tillage, but well adapted for rearing sheep, which Setubal. It is delfghtflilly sit. in the midst of an exten- 
aecordingly constitutes the chief employment of the sire and fertile plain, anil is chiefly distinguished for its 
people: —ft is at a very short distance from the river salt works and sedgc!>inat factories. - 
naroi^, which flows into the sea .^.^m. S. E. Cadis. ALCAZAR DE SAN JUAN, a town of Spain, prov. 
Close to the town, are the remains of an old Roman La Mancha, lat. 390 2.V N., long. 8® W W., and the cap. 
castle. Dist. 38 m. E. Cadis, and 48 m. S. Seville, ofadlst. so called, which contains 16 towns and villages. 
Pop. of town and sub. 17,91G. The dist. (besides its pasture, coni, nil and fruits, which 

ALCALA LA REAL, a town of Spain, prov. Jaen, are abundant,) produces salt-pctre, and other minerals, 
on the Gualcotm, at an elevation of more than 2,700 feet supporting above .500 vmrkmcn and their families. The 
above the level of the sea, 30 m. W.S.W. Jacn. Pop. town contains 12 soap-factories, and liad formerly 40. 
4,374. It had, and perhaps still has, a rich abbfT, with Dist. s6m. N. E. Ciudad Keal, 55 m. S. E. Toledo. l»op*. 
various churches, convents, and an hospital. On the 28th, of dist. 7000. 

January, IHin, the French defeated the Spaniards in the ALCESTEK, a pa. and m. town of England, co. 
vicinity of this town. Warwick, 103 m. N. W. l.ond., 16 in. \V. S.W. War- 

ALCAMO, a town of Sicily, in the Val di Massara, on wick. Pop. 2,40.'). The town, situated at the conflueneo 
the great road from Palermo to Trajjani, 24 m. W.S.W, of the Alnc asid Arrow, has a handsome Gothic churcli, 
Palermo. Pop. said by Swinburne to be R,51K): perhaps a free school, a gowl corn market, and carri'’8ou a pretty 
it may now be estimated at 10,000, the nop. of the dis- large needle manufacture. 

trict being, in 1S31, ir>,.'W9. Streets straight, but ill paved ALCIUA, a town of Spain, prov. Valencia, on an is- 
and dirty. It is situated on high ground, in a fine open, land ofthe Xucar, 25 in. S.S.W.Valencia, and so low tliat 
cultivated country, and is well sheltered by large woods the rivtn* by rising 12 it. Jihove its usual he'ght inumlatus 
of olive trees. 'Within the distrirt of Alcaino, and at no the town, lat. 3i)‘J (>' N. long. O'^ 2-V W. Pop. 8,41.), It is 
great distance from the town, finely sltimtcd on an emi- fortified and flanked w'lth towers ; has si'veral churches, 
ncnco, arc the magnifleent ruins of an ancient Doric convents and hospitalwith two fine bridges over the 
temple, —all that now remains ofthe once powerful Se- Xucar. This is " very ancient town, having been suices- 
gista! Ills a parallelogram, 162 by66fect, and has .86 sii ely occupied by the (’arthagii.l'ms.Roman-« and Aloors. 
columns, which, when examined by Swinburne, wore all, The inhab. are thrifty and intelligent fanners, superior 
with one exception, perfectly entire. (For an account to morft in Spain, and in tin* immediate ncjghl)ou-lM)tHl 
ofthe ruins, see Swinburne's Two Sicilies^ ii. p. 230. ofthe town they raise excellent pimentos and tomutos, 
•Ito cd.) in addition to the rice amt otner produce of the district. 

ALUANDATE, a town of Spain, prov. Jacn, In a About 2 m. E. arc some limestone hills, among wdiieh 
rugged mountainous country at a aliort distance from is a stalactitic cave, {Citeva de Ins MaravtlUts)^ visitcil 
the river Guadajuz, lat. 37° 46' N. long. 4° la' W. The as a natural curiosity. {Bowles.) 

Homan InscriptionB seen here show its antiquity. Pop. ALGKMAEK. Sec Alkmaar. 

6 , 50 ( 1 . ALCOBAZA, x town of Portugal, prov, Estremadura, 

ALCANIZ (Arab, for treasury)^ a towm of Spain, lat. Sflo.WN., long. 9° W., 15 in. S.S.W. I.ciria, and 

{ uov. of Tcrnel, Aragon, on the r. bank of tht Gauda- within 5 m. of the sea, at the confliwnice of two sniall 
oupcon a hill side, above wlueh Is a castle, built by rivers. Pop., according to Minano. 1,716. It contains a 
James 1. of Aragon, 02 m. R.E. Saragossa. Pop. 5,834. very handsome andoxtensivo Ulstercianmonastery, foimd- 
A handsome collegiate church, with a noble p«)rtico, ed by Alfonso I., possessing n good library with saluablo 
is the chief building. It is encircled by walls; and MSS., and a collection of pictures, among wliicb are iH>r- 
is connected by a canal, constructed by the Moors, with traits of .all ihe Portiigm'se kings, from Alfiuiso 1 to 
the Ebro There are in the vicinity rich mines of alum, Donna Maria 1. The cotton manufacture is carried on 
anil thriving ]>lantations pf mulberry an<l other trees ; here to some I'xtent; tin* Marquis de Porabal set 2.50 
there i.s also In its vicinity a pond which produces re- looms at work in the monastery ; but the late distnrlied 
markaldy large fine cels. sbite of the country has \ery much impaired the imlus- 

AI/<3ANTARA, (from the Arabic al-cantarat-al-scif, trial resources of this place 
the bridge of the sWord,) a fortified town of Spain, prov. ALt'OLEA DEL REi.a towm of Spain, •'rov. .Se- 
Hstreinadura, lat.39°4l'30" N., long.G® 4y W., andthe vlile, 26 in. N. E. of hat clt', tear the r. hank ofthe 
cap. of a dist. having the same name. Pop. 3JI32. It Gudalqiiivlr, in tlii* midst of a fine .and producti\e 
stands on a steep hill, close to the K. bank of the Tagus plain. Pop. 2000. When Mir Guadalquivir was mi e 
(running here N. W.), was called by the Romans, its navigablc’'than at pre.sent, tliis town appears to have 
founders, yoT'ftrt-fVpxorcrt, and they in the reign of Trajan lieen of some impo'*tance ; the completion of the |iro- 
erected the famous bridge, whence Its present name is jected canal will perhaps restore it to its former pros- 
fierlv^. It was of granite, Its length 577 ft., brcadtii perlty. 

22 ft., span of the two centre arches 110 ft., thickness of AI.CORA, a town of .®*»alp prov. Valencia, 48 m. N. 
piers, 88 ft., height above river-level, 175 ft.; in the Valencia, in a country waten by the Mijares. Pop. 6,(KiU 
middle of the bridge, was a triumphal arch 46 ft high, Its agricultural and industrial products are not im|)ortaiit. 
with a Roman inscription. {Lrtbortfe*s Vtwnge Pittor. ALf'OVKR, a town of Spain, prov. ('ataluflu. on 
where bee views and sections of the bridge. Ponz.vili.63.) the banks of the small river Angara, in the time of 
This fine relic of antiquity was unfortunately destroyed, Alfonso VIII., it was a pla ' of home importance ; but 
together with some adjoining buildings, by the British the oppressions of tin. French, at different times, have 
troops, Juuc 10. 1809, owing to a mistake of military driven away the principal lanuholders; ami the people 
orders. (Nopicr, vol. il. 316.) The river was once iia- seem now to be in a very wretched condition. 13 in. 
vlgoble up to this |own, and liefore the seiiaration of N.N.W. Tarragona. Pop. 2,300. ' ontrib. to rev. 3y,(KiO 
Portugal, In 1580, a large trade in fruit was carried on reals v. 

with Lisbon (ilfifiano); but it now servos only to ALCOV, a town of Spain, Valencia, at the source of 
turn a few mills, and to siijmly the people with dace, the Alcoy, 24 m. N. Alicant. Pop. town and dtstriut 
barbel, cels and other fish, which greatly abound (Ponx). 14,600. Itcsides churches and convents, It has a college. 
It is Joined a little belpw Alcantara by the Al,agnn, Jartln a considerable manufactory of fine cloth, soap works, and 
and Sidor. At the expulsion of the Moors in 1213, which paper works ; the contiguous territory is very fertile, 
was aided by the knights of San Julian del Pereyro, the ALCUl)IA,a town lielongliig to Spain, near tlie n. 
defence of the town was entrusted to them, and they extrem. of the isle Midorea, on a small peninsula ho- 
thenceforward assumed the title of knights of Alcmitara. tween the bays of Pollcnsa and Alciidia, lat. 39° .56', 
The order is now a dignity of some vriue, and the long. 30'8'R. Pop. 1018. Two stagnant ikioIs, or 
monarrh bos been the grand.master since 1495. The Albuferas, lie between It and the bay; and the ex¬ 
knights in 1506, built a handsome convent and church, halations from them greatly injure the health of the iii- 
whlch sdll exist. A cloth manufacture once existed habitants, a sickly and miserable race. 1'he pools might 
here; but It has perished. Brick-making and tanning be drained, and the soil rendered useftil, if the natives 
are all the signs now to be seen of industry. were possessed of any enterprise or energy. Corid-fish- 

Aloantara, a sea-port town of Brasil, prov. Ma- ing employs some 40 vessels in the bay. At about 3 m. 
ranham, on a hilt, 15 m. N. W. San Louis de Manin- S. E. is a stalactitic cave, visited, and well described by 
ham. The surroundlM territory is productive of ex- Aiitlllon. (Gerw. p. 760 

c.eUentcotton and rloe; and the salt lakes, a little to the ALCUDIA DE CARLET, a town of Spain, prov. 
Mi ofthe town, ml^tyleldthelargest supplies Iftheywere Valencia, In a plain about B m. from the Xucar, whose 
properly managed. Its port adnuts only small vessels. water supplies Its rice grounds with nourishment. It is 
ALCANTAUlLLA, adlst. and town of Spain, prov. on the royal road of Madrid, almiit 18 m. S. Valencia. 
Murdvlat. 37° se* N., long. 1° 13' W. 4 m. from the 1. Ton. MOO. 

iNU^mthe Segura. Dist. 6m. S. W. Murcia, and 60 ALuBOROUGH, a borough of England, W. 11. co. 
S. W. fAllcant. Pop. 4037. York, wapentake Claro, 18"» in. N. N. W. Lond., 18 m. 

AXijCAEBZ, a town of Spain, prov. La Mandlia, on W. N.W. Voik. Pop. in 1831,620. Its former Itnpor. 
the Ottodarama, 46 miles W.S.W. Manzanares. Pop. tanco was wholly derived from Its having eqjoyed since 



ALDBOROU6H. 

ft© »ra of Philip pd Mary the privJlogc of returning 
2 monilierg to the 11. of C. It wus disfranchised by the 
lloforin Act. * 

ALDBDROlJriH, or ALDEnURGlI,ascaiporttown 
of hiiglaiui, CO. Suffolk, hand. Flomosgatc, HS m< N.E. 
Loud Po|». of hor. and pa. 1,341. It returned 2 in. 
to the 11. oi ('. from the 15th Elis, down to the passing 
of the Refoi ni Act, when It was disfranchised. It has suf¬ 
fered mueii iroin cneronchments of the sea. 

ALDEA DEI. IIFY, a town of Spain, prov. La 
Mancha (Ciudad Heal), on tlie 1. hank of the Jabalon, 
an atthuMJt of the finadiana, 17*m. S. Ciudad Real. 
Pop. The climate is very unhealthy, owing to In- 

undatioiih of tiu* river, vhicl. a very slight industry 
might obviate. llt‘rc is a palace of the knights com¬ 
manders of Cahiliava. 

AI.DE.\ C A LECA, a town of Portugal, prov. Estre- 
inadura. aestu.ary of the Tagus, on the E. side of the Iwiy 
jf Montijo, well known as a ferry station la^ween Lishoii 
•uni tlie ^reat r»>ad to Rad^joz and M.'ulrid. I’op. 3,480. 

.\^.l)EltNE^ , an island lielonging to (>rent Krilaiu, 
111 tile Eiigli'.li eltiiniiel, .'>5 in. S. trom the Isle ot Port¬ 
land, and IS in \V. Cape la Hogue in Sonnaiidy. The 
«'Mill. •! lietwi'iM Alderney .md tin* latter, called the Race 
of Aid* nicy, is daugenius in stormy weatlier from the 
s'wngtii and rapidit) of the^i.les. This island is about 
.'(( III. in length liy ^ in. in Imsidtli, and had in 1 k 31 a 
•Mip of 1.045. It IS a dependency of (Jnernsey, and is 
|ii iiii‘ip<iPv ceh'hi.ited for a small hre(‘d of cows, which 
.itf 'rd e\ceHeiit initk and butter. It iias no good har- 
lionr. 

ALD.STONE MODR, a par. and m. town of Eng¬ 
land, CO. Ci.nilMTlaiid, Leath ward, on (he borders of 
Northuinht rlaiid. T'le town stands on a hill washed by 
the Tyiu* The p.arish (oiitains 35,(>r>(» a'Tcs. Pop. 0,858. 
It is chictlj, celehraUd for its li'.ul mines, formerly the 
pioperti o'l the e.irls of Derueiitwater, and now of 
tireiMiwieh Hospital. Their present (IKIS) aniinal 
produce is e.stiinatcd at from 3,800 to 4,000 toi.i of ]iure 
metal. 

ALEDD, a town of Spain, in the prov. of Mnreia, sit. 
on a iiioniitain side, 0 ni. from the I. b.uik of the San 
goiiera, a branch of the Segura, and about 25 ni. W. 8. 
\V. Murci.i Poll. 2330. 

ALKN(^'’ON, a town of Franco, cap. dep. Orne, in an 
e\teiisve pl:uu ol the same name, on the Sarthe, near the 
southern ljound.irv of thed<*p fH’. ni. .S.S.K. Cat'll, lat, 48'^ 
2.V 18" N., long, l)'^ f>' 22" E. 13,277. The town 

is agi*eeahly situated and well linilt; streets generally 
broad .ami well paved ; the walls by whieli it was forniorly 
nirronndetl li.ive nearly disap]ieareti, and It has several 
eoiisideratde snhi.. hs. Anioiig the pnhlie hnitdings may 
he specified the cathedral ehnrch, the towii-liouse eiii- 
bodying two well prest'rved towers, tlie niy remains of 
tlie anev'iit cjistle of the Dukes of Alenvon, the courts 
ol justice, tlie corn -market, Ac. It has a coininunal col¬ 
lege, several liospit.ils, a pnhlie library, and an observa- 
torv'. It', iii.-iiiufai tory of the lace, known by the name of 
rf'.4/e»v»«, estahlislntl hy Colhert,still prc.scrves 
its aiieieiit celeiirity, anti it ii.i- in mldition inaniifactiires 
of ninsliii, of eoiirst* and line linen, buckram, serges, 
stoeking.s, straw hat... Ac., willi Unnenes. 'There are 
fri'estone quarries iii the neiglilKiiirhood ; and at Harlz, 
a little to the W. of tlie town, are louiui the stoiie.s, railed 
Aleii('on diamonds, wineh wl- n cleaned and pullsiieil are 
s.iid to be litth' inferior ni resjM'et «t lustre, to the genu¬ 
ine gem. Se\er:d fairs are held in the town, which is 
the seat of a eoiisiderable, commerce. During the re¬ 
ligious wars, Alencon, which w.is generally attached to 
the P.'otestant p.\rty, suffered severely.—(//t/gu, art. 
Vrnri Dtciiounain' Ghtgrtivhfquf’, &k.) 

ALENQl’II*. a I own of iWtiigal, prov. Estremadnra, 
2ti miles N.N.E. Lisbiii. Pop. 3,000. It is one of the 
principal jioliits for the ciefeiiee of Lisbon. 

ALENTEJD, a prov. of Portugal, which see. 

ALEPPO, a city in the N. of Syria, called by the na¬ 
tives, llalob-es-Shabha (an. CVirt/yAon and Bt’rrtea), lat. 
30^ 11' 26" N., long. 37'^ 10* l.V' E.; 7C ra. K. S. K. Is- 
kenderoun, and 120 m. N.N.E. Damascus. Us ©resent 
pop. Is probably under 70,(KK); tliough from the mkldleof 
the 17th to the liughinliig of the present century It was 
variously estimated at from 2iMt,(KM) to 258,000. According 
to Russell, it had in 1794,23.5,000 liihab., of whom. 30,000 
were Christians, and 5.000 Jews, the rest Imlng Moham¬ 
medans ; but, according toVolney, the pop. in l7Wi did not 
exceed 100,W)0, which we incline to think is the more 
prolmhlo statement. Aleppo occupies an elevation In the 
middle of an open plain ; and is surrounded by walls ^ ft. 
higli and 20 broad ; supimaed, from tlie massive style of 
their arcbUcclure, to be Saracenic. The city, within 
the walls. Is about 3i m. In clrc. Imt Including its suburbs. 
It occupies a circuit of more than double that extenL 
Houses of flreestone; they are said to be elegant wd 
durable, and those tielonging to the brtter classes exhibil 
an elatior^ degree of ornament in their lofty ceilings 
decorated with arabesques; and thciff<4lirge windows of 
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painted glass. Roofs flat, as In most Eastern towns; 
during the summer months, the inhabiunts pass their 
nights ^on them, unprotected by tents or awnings of any 
kind. These flat roofs form also a continuous terrace, 
upon which it is easy, by climbing over the low partition 
walls, to pass ft'om one end of the town to another. 
Streets broad, well paved, and clean, remarkable qualities 
in the East: the latter may, perhans, be owing, in part, 
to the drainage, occasioned by tfie slight elevation of 
the town and neighbourhood above the surrounding 
plain. The seraglio, or palace of the Pacha, which use*! 
to bo admired for its inagnliiccnce, was destroyed in 
1819-29 during the siege of the town by Khourchid 
Ahmed Pacha. Mosques numerous, liut nearly all have 
^been injured, and many of them are in ruins, from ^e 
‘effects of the earthquakes which have so often shaken mis 
part of Syria ; the Djame£, Zacharie, and El-llalawe, are, 
however, fine remnants of the ancient Roman style ; they 
were originally Christian edifices, the latter built, it 
is s^id, by tlie Empress Helena. There are ten or twelve 
Chrutiun eiiurehes, three Christian convents, and several 
wakfs, tlie conventual establishments of the Moham¬ 
medans. An ancient aquc'duct conveys a plentiful supply 
of good water from two springs. This w'orfc is an object 
of murli care ; and it is singular, that being certainly 
constructed before the time of (!onstantine,it should have 
remained uninjured amid the frecjiient eonvulslons to 
wliirh the town Ims been subject. In the centre of the 
city* is a castle, partly in ruins, built upon an artificial 
mount, of considerable hi'ight, atid^ m.in circumference; 
this is surrounded by a broad and deep, but dry ditch, 
crossed by a bridge of 7 arches. From this spot is com¬ 
manded a very extensive view, bounded N. by the snowy 
tups of the Taurus, W. by thi' clevatcil rocky bed of the 
Atiszy ; while to tlie S. and E. the eye reaches over tlu* 
desert, as far as the Euplirntes. Here are several large 
khans, princiiiaUy occupied by Fr.iTik and other foreign 
merchant.. These rirt* handsome and convenient buildings, 
cnntaiiiingcountiiig-hoiiisesand store-rooins raiigni roiri:d 
an interior court, in which are stands for loading and uii- 
loadiiiff the tx'asts of burden, and a fountain to supply 
them with water. At present, however, Aleppo can be 
regarded as lit! le more than the siiadow of its former self: 
slight earthquakes are Iremient in its neigiibourhood, hut 
in 1822 .1 tremendous shock overturned most of the pubhe 
buildings, .md reduced the greater part of the cit\ to a 
heap of rums. Tins calamity has occ.asioiKd the erection 
of a new siitmrt), inati'rially altering the apiu'araiice, and 
injuring the bt'auly of tlio town. I'lie liuuses iii this 
suburb, intended at first for tiie temporary sbeltcr of (lie 
population tliat had escaped from the town, were h.ostily 
constructed of wood, l:itn, and pl.’uter ; but from want, 
cither of lunds to repair their more substanti:d dwellings, 
or of energy to set .about the work, or proliably from a 
fear of retuhiing into tlie city, these hastily constructed 
edifices have liecomc iiermaneiit resident es, while in<any, 
perhaps the greater number, ot the large and convenient 
stone buildings in tlie city are eitiier in ruins or teiiantlrss. 

Although upon the borders of the desert, Aiep}K> is ad¬ 
vantageously anti agrt't'ably situateil. A small stream, 
called tlie Koedk (an. C/iaius), waters theW. side of the 
town. 'Tills briMik, which is about the size of the New 
Uivi r, and nefter dry, swells, in the rainy season to a for¬ 
midable and rapid current; it rises at the foot of Mount 
I I'aurus, about 70 in. N., luid after a course of 80 or 90 in. 

! loses itself in a large morass full of wild hoars and 
pelicans. The upper course of the Koeik liw In'tween 
naked rocks, but near Aleppo, and S. of that town, it 
flows through an extremely rerlilc vfilley, in a high state 
of riilcivation. 'This river, and the aqueduct liefore men¬ 
tioned, furnish an .'vbundant and unfailing supply of 
W'ater; and besides the public fountains and baths, every 
private individual, who chooses to be at the exftcnse 
of pipes, may have his house served with water iu Che 
European fashion. 

'The far famed gardens qf Aleppo are sitiitfted to the 
8. E. of the city, upon the bank.s of a suinli rivtdet, one of 
the very few affiuents of the Koeik. They are rather 
orchards than gardens, consisting qf fruit trees, with 
I vegetables growdng between them, but scarcely any 
I flowers. They are pleasant spots, from the luxuriance of 
I their productions, and the nightingales that resort to 
I their shades t but viot little taste is exhibited iq their ar- 
i rangements. W. of the town the banks of the river arc 
covered with vines, olive^ and fig-trees, and towards the 
E. are some plantations of pistachio trees, which, though 
•till extensive, are only the remains of much more ma¬ 
jestic groves, for which this country was formerly fkmous. 

The air of Aleppo is dry and piercing, but accounted 
salubrioua both to natives and strangers; the former, 
however, arc lubiiect to a peculiar disease, said to atUck 

• This Is Volnali statement. Robiipon dcMurihcs the castle sc 
titvistad at the N.E. comer | the apparent ttisrifpancy prolwbly 
arlMS firm the one incluiUna, and the other eoctudlng the Mibturha. 
The N.B^. comer of the walled town would tio nearly the centre of 
the whole mau of buildings. _ 
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them once, at least, their lives, the habat-a-^ine; 
** ulcer,” or ” ringworm of Aleppo.” It Is, at first, an 
tnflaramation of the skin, subsequently becomes an ulcer, 
continues for a year, and generally leaves a scar for life. 
It usually fixes in the face, and an Aleppine is known an 
over the East by the mark left by this disorder, the cause 
of which is unknown, but suspected to be owing to some 
quality of the water. 

Aleppo appears to have risen to importance on the 
destruction of P.'iln^ra. Like the latter, it was a con¬ 
venient emporium wr the trade between Europe and 
the East, so long as it was carried on over land. The 
productions of Persia and India came to it in caravans 
from Bagdad and Bussora to be shipped at Iskenderoun 
ai^ Lutakla for the different ports of Europe. Aleppo 
communicated also with Arabia and Egypt, by wav 
of Damascus; with A'«ia Minor, by Tarsus; and with 
Armenia, by Diarbekir. It rose to great wealth and 
consequence under the Clrcck sovereigns of Syria, and 
Into still greater under the early Konian empeiors. In 
A. o. ft resiste<i the arms of the Arabs for several 
months; but being finally taken, it hcc.*une of as much 
importance under the Saracens, ns it liad before been 
under the Ilonians or Greeks. In the iOtli century, it 
w'as reunited to the empire of Constantinople, by the 
arms of Zitnisces ; but it soon after fell into the hands of 
the Seljukian Turks, under whose sway it remained 
during the time of the Crusades. It suffered consider¬ 
ably during the irrujitinns of the Mongols, in the lath 
century, and again, by the wars of Tamerlane, or Timur 
Bcc, in the 15th, Selim I. annexed it, in 151G, to the 
Turkish empire, of whieh it continued a part till 1832, 
when it opened its gates to Ibrahim Pacha, witlioiit a 
summons. Its political revolutions, with the exception 
of its two captures by the Tartars, affected its pros¬ 
perity only temporarily and in a slight degree; but the 
discovery of a passage to India by the Cape of Good 
Hope struck a deadly blow at its greatness. Since that 
event it has continued to decline, and the earthquake of 
1H*22, together with the wars whicli iiavc distracted 
Syria, by causing extensive emigrations, have reduced 
it to comparative insignificance. Its capabilities are 
however very great, and under judicious treatment it is 
more than probable it would speedily regain a consider¬ 
able share of its former prosperity. It is the most con¬ 
venient centre Ibr the trade between Persia and the 
interior of Arabia, on the one hand, and Asia Minor 
and Armenia on the other; it is, beyond all comparison, 
the cleanest and must agreeable town in Syria; and still, 
even amid its ruins, befter built than almost any ocher 
between the Black Sea and the Euphrates ; its inhabic- 
ants. a great nroimrtiuii of whom are sherifik (de¬ 
scendants of the Propliet), arc the mildest ainl most 
tolerant among the professors of Mohammedanism. 
These circumstances have made It the resort of strangers, 
9 iid tlicy are not likely, in peaceable times, to have less 
loflucncu in future. 

Aleppo formerly possessed several manufactures, and 
before the earthquake, it was said to contain 12,000 arti¬ 
sans, cliicBy weavers of gold and silver lace, silk and 
cotton goods, shawls, Ac. These works are now lan¬ 
guishing, but they still exist, and, with the pistachio 
nuts, form the chief part of its reinainiaig trade. Its 
Imports are goats’ hair, from Asia Minor; gall nuts, 
from Kurdistan; and Indian goods, such us shawls and 
muslins. From Europe, it receives cotton stuffs, cloth, 
■Ufar, dye stuffs, Ac.; W. I. coffee, though aiiroliibited ar- 
ti^, is also introduced, and is cheaper than tiiat of Mocha. 

About 20 miles Iff. W. of Aleppo, is the convent (in 
ruins) of St. Simon Stylltes, where some fragments of 
the pillar on which tiiat famous ascetic passed so many 
years are still exhibitcMl. The ruins of the convent 
attest its former magiiificencc, and a groat number of 
deserted villages, iii^iis direction, evince the former 
populousness of the neighbourhood. — (O/icirr, Foy. 
dans CEm. 0th. iv. Iffi-r2fl9.; Jiussellt Nat. Wit. qf 
Ala^. 77* et passim. Volney, ii. 124—130.; Hobituouy 
II. 250—266. ; Browne^ 384-368.) 

ALESBIn A, a town of Russia in Europe, gov. Toula 
cap. district, on the Oka, 34 m. N. W. Toula. Pop. 
a,300. It has several breweries ; and manufactures hats, 

*®2lessandbia, or ALEXANDRIA, an important 
town and fortress of the Sardinian states, prov. of the 
same name, in a marshy country on the Tanaro. near 
where it it joined by the Bormlda, 47 m. E.S.E. Turin, 
lot. 440 5yN., long. 80 3G' E. Pop. 86,000. It has a 
very strong cltadeh and was surrounded by Napoleon 
witn extensive foitlflcatinns, which have been demolished 
since his downfall. 4t is well built; has a cathedral, 
« numerous churches, palaces, and hospitals; a handsome 
town-house, with a gymnasium, theatre, public library, 
4 aod large barracks. |t has maiiiifacturea of silk, cloth, 
and linen, and some trade. The latter is promoted by 
Its two (ktrs, held the one at the end of April, and the 
other on the 1st of October; they arc both well attended, 
pot only by Italians, but also by French and Swiss. 


Alessandria was founded in the 12th centuir, and has 
frequently been token and retaken. It has always la^eii 
reckoned one of the bulwarks of Italy on the side of 
France. The village and battle-field of Marengo lie a 
little to the R. of the town. 

ALEUTAN, or ALEUTIAN ISLANDS, a chain 
of islands in the N. Pacific otvan, stretching from the 
peninsula of Kamtscliatka, in Asia, to Cape Alaska, In 
N. America, comprised in the Russian government 
of Irkutsk. They are very numerous, occupying a cir¬ 
cular arc, extending ftx>m 165^^ to 195° E. long., whose 
chord is in 65° N. lat., and above 600 m. In lengtli. Ap¬ 
parently, this insular chain consists of the summits of a 
range of eubinarine mountains. In 179.5, a volcanic Is¬ 
land rose from the sea, in the middle of the line, which, 
ill 1807, was found to be enlarged to aliout 20 m. in cir¬ 
cuit, and lava was then flowing down its sides. There 
an* always amongst them several volcanoes in activity, 
and some, known to Imve emitted flames, arc now quies¬ 
cent. Eart^uakes are common, and sometimes so 
violent as to throw down the huts <if the itibabitants. 
Behring’s island, Attuo, and (ionakishka, are the largest, 
the first being 104 m. In length, but m.-«iy are only in¬ 
considerable rocks. 'I’hey arc iule^^ected by chaniieU, 
various alike in width, and in the safety of navigation. 
All exhibit a barren aspect; high and conical nior.n- 
tains, ciuered witli snow'during a great portion of the 
year, being the most prominent features. Vegetation 
scanty ; tlicre are no trees nor any plants surpassing the 
dimensions of low shrubs and bushes. But almndancc 
of line grass is produced in the more siteltered vallic's, 
and different roots, eitlier iiuligeiiuiis or introduced re¬ 
cently. 'Fhe seas abound in fish, and the feathered tribes 
arc numerous. The hunting the sea otter, whose skin 
affords a fur of the finest cpiHlity, was, formerly, earried 
on to a great extent: they were wont to he caught in 
thousands: but their Inuiscrhninatc destruction lias 
greatly reduced the number of those now taken. The 
seal is particularly valu.iblc, allbrding the inliahitants a 
cun(,tant supply both of food :iud clothing; the tliin 
membrane of the entrails is also converted into a sub¬ 
stitute for glass. Foxes are the principal quadrupeds. 
The natives are of middle si/e, of a dark brown coni- 

S lexion, resembling an intermediate race between the 
longol Tartars and N. Americans. Their features, 
which are strongly marked, have an ngroc.^bli' ami bene¬ 
volent expression. I lair strong and wiry ; beard scanty; 
ejes black. They arc not deficient in capacity, and tiie 
different works of both sexes testify tiicir ingenuity. 
Tliey are indolent, pe.iceahle, and extiemely hos^titable ; 
but stubimrii, and revengeful. Tattooing, which was 
comnum among the females, is on the decline, but 
they practise a tiidcous mode of disfiguring tliemselves, 
by cutting nu apeiture in the iiiidei lip, to which various 
trinkets are suspended. These deformities, however, 
arc less cuminoii than wlien the islands were discovered, 
the more youthful femiiles having learned that they are 
no recuiniiiendations in tlie eyes of their Russian visiters. 
A man takes as many wives as lie can maintain ; they 
are obtained by purehaHC, and may be returned to their 
relations; nr the same woman may have two liiisliands 
at once; and it is not uncommon for men to exchaugo 
their wives with each other. Their stiiisiatciice is prin¬ 
cipally obtained by tisiiing and hunting. Their dwi*ll. 
Ings are spacious excavations in the earth, rimfed over 
with turf, as many as .50 or even 1.50 individuals some¬ 
times residing in the different divisions. Only a few of 
the islands are inhabited ; hut in former tiiries the popu- 
lation is said to have been more considerable. Its de¬ 
crease is ascribed to the exactions of the Russian Ame¬ 
rican Company, who have factories in the islands. Us 

J iresent amount has been variously estimated, at from a 
ew hundreds to 6,000. The islands were partially djs> 
covered by Behring, in 1741. 

ALEXANDRETTA. See Iskenderoon. 
ALEXANDRIA (Arab. Iskendivyyeh)^ a celebrated 
city and sea-port of Egypt, so called from Alexander thn 
Great; by whom it was either foumled, or raised from 
obscurity, 332 years D. c., about 14 m. W. S. W. of the 
Canopic, or most W. mouth of the Nile, on the ridge of 
land between the sea and the InnI of the old lake Mareo* 
tis, lat. 310 ly gy/ n., long. 29o fkV 88'' E. Its situation 
WAS admirably chosen, and does honour to the discernment 
of its illustrious founder. Frevlously to the discovery of 
the route to India by the Cape of Good Hope, Kgv’pt was 
the principal centre of tlie commerce between the R. am] 
W. worlds ; and it so happens that Alexandria is the 
only imrt on its N. coast that has deep water, and is 
accessible at all seasons. It has not, it is true, any na¬ 
tural communication with the Nile, but tliis defect was 
obviated in antiquity by cutting a canal from the city to 
the river. After Alexandria came into the iiossession of 
the Saracens, this canal was allowed to fail into disre. 
pair; and it was not to bo supposed that any attempt 
would lie made to re-open it, while Egypt rontiiiiied 
su^ect to the THiM and Miunelukes. But Mohammed 
the present ruler of Egypt, being imxlous to acquire 
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ttc price at which It Is kn^ock^'down to lilm within a 
limited number of daf a, a hen delivery takes place. The 
principal articles thus disposed of. are cotton, which la 
by far the largest, rice, opium, Indigo, gums, coffee, 
senna, hemp, lintseed. and the comatibiti of the rflfhntrr. 
wheat, barley, beans, lentils, Ac., of which however there 
ha< latterly been very little sold, there being barely enough 
produced for the home Lonsuinption. Ten years ago, a 
million of quarters of corn were generally exported, but 
now every thing yields to cotton, which is iound more 
profitable to the revenue. The cotton, gums, coffee, 
indigo, lintseed, and some other articles of less impoitajicc, 

K to the markets of 7'rieste, Lc'ghorn, Marseilles, and 
verpool; the rice and opium to Smyrna, the (Ireek isles, 
and Constantinople. Kngland sends in return, iron, lead, 
coals, ordnance, cables, ancliurs, maehiner^, and some 
manufactured guiMls, though nut much. Prance, Swit-i 
zerland, Italy, ami (Germany, return wines, spirits, oils, 
manufactures of silk iuid cotton, articles of dress of every 
description, furniture, hardware, trinkets, and ftther 
things, suited not only to the consumption of Hgypt, 
but of Abyssinia and tiic countries in the interior. 
Austria sends timber and other articles. From Turkey 
and the isles are received silks, tobacco, oils, and some 
wood and fruits. There is also a little commerce with 
Malta and the llarbary states, in grain chiefly. 

According to oflicial statements furnished by the 
French consul, the value ot tlic imjiorts into Aitxandria, 
in 18;i7, amounted to 71,Hl7.Ut!0 fr. (2,872,(MHi/.), and that 
ot the ex)>orts to ir. (2,227,(H 0/.) The imports 

were derived from and the exiuirXs shipped lur the un¬ 
dermentioned countries, as follows: — 



Imiorts. 


£x)iorts. 1 

Kiiirland and Malta 

• 

ft. 

I'j.l.'iS.OOO 



hr. 

£.401/810 

Austria 





• 

14A‘>2.0<JO 

llvigiuin 

• 


.'5/(.,IMlU 


- 

218,0110 

Kraiipc 

• • 


10,7«I/,INHI 


• 

ll,t<.ri,UOU 

(ircvic 



1,.".,V,ISI0 


- 

V/l,|SlO 

Sardinia 



11b,<siu 


• 

111.000 

Suiilcn 



117,KMI 

Holland- 

K3d*lMI 

'J'lisr any 



10,V >7,«00 

• 

- 

3,irjo,(M>o 

'i urkev’ 

* 


1/,(.'• I,U(I0 

• 

- 

i'/,rM»,ooo 

il.irliary 

. 


4,1..‘,000 

• 

- 

-INI 

Syria 

• 


'lOU 

- 

• 

r.,/j8,ooo 


Tinal 

. 

71,817.1 llHi 

. # 

. 



A to revive the comAierce of the country, early 

V*® of Alexandria, both asattaUon 

Li * Centre of commerce. In furtiierance 

« l.t! improved, beautified, and 

strengthened the city, and has restored the ancient com- 
inunicHtion with the Nile by means of the Mahmoudich 
canal from Alexandria to Fouah, a distance of 48 m., 
ppeited, in 1811). It is to be regrett^ that its construction 
Is in several respects defective; but It Is notwllhstaiiding 
of great advantago. Alexandria is built partly on a 
peninsula. Consisting of the island of Pharos, so famous 
lu antiquity for the lighthouse or pharos, whence it has 
derived its name, and partly on the Isthmus by which that 
island is now connected with thesmainland. The prln- 
elpal public buildings, as the palace of the pacha, the 
arsenal, the hospital, Ac., are on the peninsula, and the 
town principally on the isthmus. The ancient city was 
situated on the inaiiijaiid opposite the modern town ; and 
the vast extent of its rums would sutticiently evince, 
were tlierc no other evidences, its wealth and greatness. 

Alexandria has two ports. That on tho W. side of the 
city, called the old port, the KuitosUa of the ancients, 
is tlie largest and by far the heig. 'I’he entrance to it is 
narrow and rather ditflciilt; but when In, ships may 
aiu-hor off the town in from 22 to 40 feet water, and there 
n good anchorage in deep water all along the sliore. The 
iii‘w liarboiir, or that on ttic K. side of the town, is very 
interior, being comparutividy limited, having a foul and 
rocky bottom, and being exposed to the N. winds. 

The change in the appearance of Alexandria during 
tile last dozen vears has been quite extraordinary,— 

“ J’all.il,” sajs Marshall Marinoiit, “ visiter Tarsciial et 
I’eseadre. J'eUiis extrcniemeut impatient de voir eette 
creation ettonante, et, pouranssi dire, iueoinprelieiisihle. 

Kn IS28, il n'existait sur la presqu'ile irAlexandiie 
tpruiie plage aride et dei>erte. Jela trouvai, eii iKt4, coii- 
verte par iiii ansenal loinplet, lull sur la plu.s grand 
fx-helle ; iiardes cales de v.iis.ieaux, de atteliers de tons les 
genres, ties niagasinb pour tou.s les approi isonii'-meiits, 
niio corderie do inille qu.irunte pieds dc longueur (di¬ 
mension egale ^ celle de laeorderiede Toulon). .I’y trou¬ 
vai ra.sbemble.s des oiivriers nombreiix, li.ibttes ilaus tons 
l(‘s metiers qui se rattachent an service de la marine, et 
qui toils itauMit Fgyptiens ; tout cel a organise, emu ou le¬ 
nient, eu pleiii sen ice. lit d«* ret arseii.d, doiit les lon- 
datioiis datent dc six ans, il est sort! dix v.usseaux dc 
ligne de cent canon.s, dont sept et.uent arii)c<., avaieiit di'j^^ 
iiaiigiie, et IroN elaient sur Ic elumtier, |irets u ftre 
laiiccs a I’cau. Je ne park* pas des fiegates de diiers 
raiigs, des conette.^ et des briek.s, qui portent i.t lloite a 
))lus de trente batiments armes. Ces prodigieiix re- 
sultats out ele obteiius .ivcc eette prom))titude si grande, 
dans un pa}.s ou il n'y a in bois, iii fer, ni ciiivre, ni 
ouvriers. Ill inatclots, in ollicicrs de marine; aucun dcs 
cl^menU, eiitin, qui peuvent scrvir a la creation d'uiic 
Ofi’adre. Je lie crois p.is qiie i'iiistoire da moiide cntierc, 
ait jamais presimte dans aucun temps ricn de parcil ” 

A dry dock is at |>rcsciit ( IK.')?) m com sc ol being con¬ 
structed. Naval and military hf»spit.ils have been csta- 
bhblied, the ftinner under the direction oi an linglibh.thc 
latter of a French doctor. A quarantine boiard existi 
under the direction ol the consular body, to which the 
Faclia ha.s confided this branch of serxice, and ciuinected 
wicli which a large and commodious lazaretto has late’i 
been erectetl outside the walls. Wssels arriving from 
any of the infected ports of tlie Levant, are subjected to 

J iuarantiiie, the saint' as in Europe ; there is also a school 
or the marine, and a hoard composiHl of the admirals and 
higiier officers of the fleet, for examining into the merits 
of caiidulates, maintaining tlie discipline and regulating 
every nnittcr connected with that branch of service. 

The'Freiich system lias lieen adopted in every department 
of the service, and to the French the Pacha is cliiefly in¬ 
debted for the advances lie has made. 

Oil tho peninsula has been erected the Schurutt or 
range ol warehouses for the reception of the surplus pro¬ 
duce of Egypt, and hither it all comes, with the excep¬ 
tion of that exportiHl from Suez and Cosselr, (or the 
maintenance of the army and fleet In the Ued Sea. Ac- 
cording to the Pacha’s monopolizing system, the whole 

S trotiure of the country comes Into his hands, at prices 
Ixed by himself, without the option of resorting to other 
markets being allowed to the grower. And not only does 
tills apply to the produce of Egypt, but to that of the ad¬ 
jacent countries, wherever the iWha’s Influence extends, 
embracing the coflee of Mocha, the gums and drugs of 
Arabia, tho tobacco of Syria, elephants* teeth, and 
feathers from the interior, &c., all of which are purchased 
for him in the lirst Instance, the prohlliition of trading In 
them applying to every one, and carrying with It the risk 
of confiscation, if contravenedtho whole of this produce, 
native as well as exotic, being collected In Alexandria, is 

sold by public auction. In the same way exactlj’ as auctions v..«* -j -- -- - * 

are conducted in Eiinipe, the upset [heir allvances, which they afterwards sold at a profit, 

acrordliig to the latest re|K)rt of the >"®*’*‘^*“*There Is no doubt that the population has trebled or 
chHiit having the privilege of examining oiiadrupled since the o|)ening of the Malimoudieh canal, 

Schuiia before tho sale, and being required to pay in cash qiiadrupiea wnev u«, i ^ 


The desrriplioif of articlcb imported and exported, and 
the I able ol c:ich, were as follow : — _ 


Inqiorls. 


Kzi>om. 


Arm*! »>f ••11 lon<l« • 
Tin»l>eT lt<r building 
and fuel 
VViiotlen I a|>B 
j t Ol hlniMl 
iCopiitr and cojiper 
Hire 

I'lKii • • ■ 

I loih • 

1101011 * . ■ 

Till vlaUfc and Iron 

wire - ■ ^ ■ 

Fresli and (LqidruU - 
Oil 
r.iper 
.kw cilery, 
dfldu'ry 
lory 
.‘<u«.ir - 

r<itiun »tuln 
Woollen, do. • 
Silh.du. ' 

Olass 

- Wine« and llqiiinirs 
Diflerent arlUles 


halHT- 
and lOt- 


Total 


Fr. 

iiVh.OUU 

O.Ii'l-.l.'lOO 

i.sm.OM) 

421.0110 

1,.V41,000 

3,Vih,Oi.O 

l,4M,U00 

3,8?‘2,010 
1,1<1.'»,IHI0 
1,112,000 
l,Ibb,UOI> 


I 

1(;,‘2I>.3,000 
1,0/0,000 
2,.T/3,(MiO 
1.1.3,0(10 
71?,<HKI 
10,387,000 




Collce * • 

(lorn - • 

( ution . 
llnteii 

Tortoise shell • 

I n« enw' 

(turn 

Heriutf . . 
Indigo . . 

l»rii*d fruit 
M other of pearl 
Mats . ■ 

Opium 

Skins . - 

(Kiru'h feathm 
llice 

Senna and other 
medicines 
Soda . - 

l.incn 'loth - 
LhtteiAit artlvltfs 


Total - 


Fr. 

12b,000 

IVsdkKI 
2.0V8,UINI 
3,11?,0(M» 
ts’iZ.UOO 
l/tU 1,000 
OIKMKK) 
2.MI.(Klti 
&(i‘/.UllO 
.V» 8 . 0 IH» 
374,01 Ki 
() 3 t,INKI 
3,749,000 

1,;84,(XMI 

l./PStHN) 

l,<> 41 ,(Niri 

10,UZb.(KN) 


.V5,6X7,0(UI| 


•rhe effect of the present monopoly systein of the 
Pacha has been to drive out of the iioUl 
traders who before his time were rich, and had consi¬ 
derable' influenco ; such as the coffVe and toliacco iner- 
chants to whom NapobHin, in his wants, never applkjd in 
ift!n • and ?o reduce all thenatiie merchants and retailors 
to pomnarative beggary, as w ell as the \ clalis or peasantiy, 
w hose condition is now 

are designated), have alone thriven and arrived at wealth 
JndM the present srstem, not in the ordinary course of 
wmmerce,*l)ut by enjoying the confidence oAhe Pacha. 
SS as commission agents for him, negotiating Ins 
flnan?e transactions, and by fortunate speculations in 
that is, by having taken cotton in payiiunit of 
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and is sttn on tha Increase. Itmay amoont. In idl.to from to see that order and quiet be maintained. *rito city is 
80.000 to 40,000. A good deid of this increase has taken besides divided into quarters, over each of which a shcikli 
place at the expense of Rosetta, which has latterly veiy presides, who is responsible to the governor for the 
much declined. The {Halation to of a mixed Character, peace of his district: and moreover, each trade and pro- 
Gon8Mtin& besides the native Turks and Arabs, of Arme- fession has its sheikh, whose duty it is to collect the 
niaas, Greeks, Smymiotes, Syrians, Moghrebins, or men taxes, and to see to the good behaviour of the members, 
from the BarlMry states, Maltese, Jews, and Europeans Guard-houses are also dTstriboted all over the (*ity, and 
of almost every nation. In such numbers, that it may bo the military are instructed to take all riotous and disor- 
questioned, whel^r tlio strangers. In a commotion, derly parties into custody, the oIRcer of the guard, if the 
would not be more than a match for the natives. The olibnder be a native, having authority to inflict summary 
English have 10 commercial bouses, Independently punishment by the bastinado; but if a Frank, be must 
of those engaged in other pursuits, yet they are con- send him to his own consul, to be punished according to 
sldered about the weakest in numbers, the French, the laws of hisown conntry. This system works so well, 
Italians, and Greeks, being the most numerous. Amateur that a more orderly nlace, or one freer from riot or 
French and Italian theatres exist, the performances in crime, to rarely to be slen: indeed, when crime to com- 
which rival those of the Academic Royale and San Carlos; mitted. It is usually by Frank upon Frank; and then, from 
balls and routes are given in the most approved style of defects In the consular system, it almost always esrapea 
* fashion ; a commercial journal has been established m the detection. Besides the Bashaga or nolkc court, there is 
Italian language, which however does not treat of po- the Meh-kemch or Kadi’s court, where all civil questions 
litics; French modisteit, tradesmen in all departments, between natives are determined; ancLa cuinmerctal court, 
and shops displaying every article of ftimiture, and of with Frank iudges, but presided over by a Turk, 
male ana female attire, from the Parisian bonnet of the for deciding questions between the Franks and nutives, 
latest fashion to the very humblest article of dress, all where the latter are defendants: the l^'ranks theiii- 
conspire, In conjunction with the style of the buildings, selves, besides exemptlow from all tixes and burdens of 
and pretty equal balance of hat and turban, to take away every sort, being amenable only when defendants to their 
from this place the appearance of an Oriental city; and it own consular courts, and to the laws of their re»pe( ti\ o 
is only after leaving it, and pursuing his way to Cairo, countries. These immunities have been seeuriHl to the 
that the stranger truly feels that ho to in the East. Here Franks by convention with the Porte, and arc rigidly in- 
also exist Catholic and Greek convents, where divine sisted upon here as well as in every other part of the 
service is performed on Sundays and holydays to the people Turkish empire. The garrison usually cunsifts of about 
of those i^rsuasions : the Armenians, ^riau Christians, 2,000 men, besides the tomecs or gunners, who man the 
and Jews, have also places of worship, l^otestants alone forts. 

being without a temple. There is little intercourse There can be no doubt that Alexandria will profit 
between the natives and Franks, except In the way of much by the recent estaldishment of a steam coniniuiii- 
businesB. They occupy distinct quarters of the city, the cation with India, by way of Egypt, as a ell ashx the 
former secluding their families, and maintaining all tlie lines of steamers now connecting it with Marseilli's, 
reserve of Oriental life, the siesta, pipe, and coffee tilling Trieste, and the whole of the I^evant. It is true tiiat a 
up three fourths of their time ; the latter adhering to the considerable change must take place in the commercial 
customs of their own country, in dress, furniture, the use system of the Pacha, before these advantage's cun liave 
of carriages and horses, and indeed in all thiiigy but the their proper effect ; — but, indi'pendontly (»f this, it is 
siesta, the pipe, and immuring themselves during the heat quite clear that, in the novel circumstiuices under a hieli 
of the day, wherein tliey imitate the Orientals. Latterly the world is now jilaced, Kg> pt, and consi'quently Alexan- 
also, after the example of some of the higher Turks, se- dria, must, from its position, become every day of inore 
ver.^ of the richer Frank merchants have obtained and more importance. 

grants of land from the I’acha, on the banks of the canal, Sketch 0 / Hixtory, Ac. The Ptolemiec, to whom Egypt 
and built houses yad maiie gardens, which serve to ticau- fell on the demise or Alexander tiie (jreat, made Aic\- 
tify and give inteAlt totheneighbourlnxid: but the great andria the metropolis of their empire ; luul it became 
architect in this way is Ibraliim Pacha, the son of Mo- under tlieir liberal and tmllghtcncd privcrniiient one of 
hammed Aly, whose garden is destined to become very the greatest and must flourishing cities ol aiitti]iiity. 
shortly the chief attraction of the place. When it w.aii annexed by Augustus to the empire of 

The l^irkisb quarter of the city consists of a number of Home, it is said to have occupied a cireumfernnee of 15 
narrow, irregular, tortuous, filthy and ill-built streets and miles, and to have had 800,000 free iiihubitants, besides 
bazars, with hardly any good houses but those of the slaves, who were probably quite as numerous. It w.is 
Pacha’s officers, and without a single public building, regularly and magnillcently built; and was traversed by 
mosque, or other (^jeet worthy the least attention, the ba- two great streets, each more than 100 feet across, and the 
zars being mean, and but very indifferently provided, burger extending more than 4 m. from E. to W. Under 
The Frank quarter, on the other hand, presents several the Ptolemies and tlie Koinans, Alexandria was the 
streets of well built substantial houses, with good shops ; entrepot of the principal trade of antiquity, lieiiig tlie 
ill particular the square, which is the residence of the market where the silks, spices, ivory, slaves, and otiier 
consuls and principal merchants, called the PiazzaGrande, products of India, Arabia, and Ethiopia, and the corn of 
that may well bear comparison, for the size and style of Egypt, were exchanged for the gold, sliver, and other 
its buildings, with some of the best streets of Paris or products of the W. world. The inhabitants were dts- 
London. Ibrahim Pacha is tlie owner of the greater tinguished by their industry: either sex and every age 
part of these houses, which ho built on speculation, and were enga^ in laborious oceiipations, and even the 
fur which he draws rents, varying from 20U/Pto 240/. per lame and the blind had employments suited to their eoii- 
annum. The whole town Is built of stone and brick, dug dltion. Among the principal manufactures were those 
up from the foundations of the ancient city. of glass, linen, and papyrus, the paiwr of anlli|uity. 

During part of the year Alexandria is supplied with Under the Roman emperors, Egypt bcenme a principal 
water from the canal; and during the other portion, from granary for the supply of Italy ; and its possession was 
thb cisterns of the ancient city (the only portion of its reckoned of the utmost importance, andT watclii'it ovf*r 
public works thathasWin spared) which, at the period with peculiar care. Various privileges and immunities 
of the inundation, when the canal to ftill, are thence filled, were amfernxl upon AlexandrJ.i; many of her iii- 
and to which recourse is only had, when the water of the haidtants were admitted to the riglils of Roman citizens, 
canal, by being stagnant, becomes unfit for use. As the in- and her wealth and prosperity continued undlmlnished. 
undation advances, the old stagnant water to run oft' into But Alexandria was still more distinguished by her 
the sea, and the canal, oeing filled brim full with fresh, is eminence in literature and philosophy than by iier corn- 
shut up at both ends, and so remains till the following merce and riches. The foundqtion of her pre-eminence 
year, serving in the mean time for navigation, for the in this respect was laid by the Ptolemies, who founded 
use of man and beast, and for the irrigation of those the museum and library (eleganitee regutn euraqne 
small portions of land on its banks, that have been re- egregium opus. Livy,) that afterwards iiecanieso famous, 
claimed from the desert, and brought into cultivation, at the same time that they gavp the roost munificent cn- 
The climate of Alexandria, is considered veiw salubrious, couragemont to literature and learned men. I'hls pa- 
tbe heats of luromer, which rarely exceed 8.5^ Fohr., tron^ being continued by the emperors, Alexandria 
being tempered by the Etesian, or N.W. winds, which was, for several centuries, a distinguished m^at of science, 
prevail for nine months of the year. In winter, a good literature and philosophy. Generally, however, her 
deal of rain falls, which however is confined to the coast, literati were more distingiushed for learning and reseurcii 
and is probably the cause, coupled with the wretched than for original genius. She produced a host of gram- 
habitations and misery of the poorer classes, why the marlans and. critics; and the names of Euclid, A{K>llonios 
plague BO often makes its appearance here. Were the of Perga, Ptolemy, Eratosthenes, MIcoinachus, Hero- 
labouring classes better cIm, housed, and fed, there Is phi\u8, Kopyrus, Ac., are but a few of tiiose most dis- 
Uttle doubt that this scourge would soon be no longer tinguished in the schools of geometry, astronomy, geo- 
heard of. graphy and medicine, tliat flourished in Alexandria. 

Tbcmunfrlpal government of the city to entrusted to the sut her philosophy was the most strikiiig fe.iture of 
governor, Moharrem son-in-law of the Pacha, who Alexandria, In a literary point of view. The Influx of 
iias under him a commandMitde place, and an officer, called doctrines from the K. and W. schoolb prodiiet'd a 
tlie Bashaga or chief polkc ma^strate, whose duty it to singular conflict of systems; which ended in an attempt 
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of the phllMophers Amtnoniui, Plotinuf, and Poiphyry, 
to es^lish an eclectic or universal system by selecting 
and blending doctrines taken from the principal existing 
^sterns, particularly from thoso of Pythagoras and 
Pjoto. Cnristianity was not exempted from the Influence 
of ^hls spirit; and on its introduction, It was strangely 
ployed with Platonism ; and principles for expounding 
OT Its doctrines were laid down that would now be with 
dUHculty admitted. 

Tlie schools of geometry, astronomy, physic, and 
other branches of science, maintained their reputation 
till A. D. C40., when, after a siege of 14 months, Aloxan* 
dria was taken by Amrou, general of the caliph Omar. 
1 he conquerors were astonished^y the greatness of the 
prise; and Amrou, in acquaintibg the caliph with its 
capture, said, “ We have taken the great city of the West. 
It is impossible for me to enumerate the variety of its 
riches and beauty; and 1 shall content myself with 
observing, that it contains 4,(MM) palaces, 4,U00 baths, 
400 theatres or places of amusement, 12,000 shops for the 
sale of vegetable food, and 40,000 tribiitacy Jews. The 
town lias boon subdued by force of anns, Without treaty 
or capitulatbm.” 

It was on this occ.*ision that the famous Ubraiy is said 
to havt? been destroyed, conformably to the fanatical 
diK'ision «>1 the caliph, that “if the writings of the (irceks 
.igrccd with the book of (iod, they were useless, and need 
not be preserved ; if they disagreed, they were fiernicious 
and ought to he destroyed.” 'J'his barbarous judgment 
being carried into cfTect, the books and manuscripts were 
<iistrihiit(Hl among the 4(MM) baths belonging to tne city ; 
and so prodigioii> was their luin'.ber that six months 
are saiil to liave been required for their coiiiiiim])tiun ! 
.Siicli ih the tale that lias so often excited tlie indignation 
and regret of srholars and tlie admirers of ancient genius. 
But Oiltbon has sliown that it lias no good foimdation: 
it rt'sts on the soIitar\ statement of Abulpliaragiiis, \«lio 
wrf»te six centuric* after tlie event, and Is not noticed by 
tliosc more ancient amialiKts. wlio liavc partiriil.arly 
described the siege and capture of the city. It i.s besides 
riqiiignant to tlic character of tlie calipli and hU gt'neral, 
and to the policy of the MoliamniLalaiis. Kven if it did 
w’ciir, the loss lias been mucii exaggerated. Oreat part 
<if the library of the Ptolemies was aeeidciitaliy consumed 
by tile lire wliieti took place during tiie att.ick on tlie city 
by Ca'sar ; and eitiier tlic w liole, or tiie principal part of 
the iihrary suliseqiiently cotieeted wa.** destroyed A. 1). 

when the temple of Ser.ipis, the moBt maguifieent 
structure of the city, was deinolishcil by tbe enthusiastic 
zeal of tile (diristlaiis. 

It would be useless to pursue fartiicr the history of 
Alexandria. It continued progressively to decline till, 
in 14117, its rum was consiniiniated by the discovery of 
the passage to India by the (’ape of <lood Hope. jJiit 
there can lie no doubt, as previously stated, tiiat it is 
destined to reco\er some portion of its ancient im- 
jiortauee. It will neei'ssarily U'cnme the centre of the 
communications now carried on by steam lx*twecn ILuroiie 
and India; and uili, most proUibiy, again become a 
considerable cuqMiriiim. 

The cisterns ntiicii. as already seen, an* still in pretty 
good piwservatiou, arc the principal montimeiUs of tiio 
ancient city that have outlived the injiirleii of time, 
and the ravage* of barbarians. The catacombs arc 
also comparatively entire. .The magnilicent column, 
improperly called Pomjicy’s Pillar, seems to hate been 
ereetcil In the reign of IfitM'letian: Its shaft consists of 
a singte block of granite, <W feet In liciglit. Two obelisks, 
vulgarly called Cleoiiatra’s needles, of whicli only one is 
creet, are said to have formed tho entrance to the palaei* 
of the Caesars.—(For furtlier particulars, see D/rt. Oeo- 
frapAt^ur, art. “Alexandria;” yoyagt' du MarfcAal 
Marruontt tom. fii. uaasiro; A/wf/er sur tEcole d'Atct- 
andrtf^ passim ; titbbon, caps. 10. 2H. and 51.; and pri¬ 
vate information from residents in Egytit.) 

ALxxANbRU, a city and port of entry of the United 
Staten, dlst. Columbia, cm the W. bank of the Potomac, 
C m. S. Washington. I.at. 380 49' N. long., 77^ l»' W. 
Pop. In 1B30, 8,221. It Is weU built, tho streets cross¬ 
ing each other at right angle**, and it haa commodious 
harbour with uopp water, the largest ships coming close* 
to the wharfs, jiiit notw'ltlistaiuting those advantages 
it has been, unlike most other American cities, nearly 
stationary ftir some vears past. It is expected that the 
owning of the canal from Washington to the Ohio, will 
add materially to the trade and ImporUnce of Alexandria. 
-^(Encyciopirdia Americana.) 

ALKXANDROVSK.n town of Russia in Raropc, gov. 
Kkaterinoslatr, cap. district on tho Dnieper at tiie 
bottom of the cataracts, 140 in. N. K. Cherson. Pop. 
3,400. It is fortiiliHl; ami displaj's considerable activity 
from Its lielng the place where inerchaiidiso eotivey(*d from 
KkatcriiioslafT by waggon, to avoid the cataracts in the 
river. Is i^iii shippixl. l 

AT.FARO, a town of Spain, prov. Soria, on the banks 
of tho Alhaina, close to Its j unction with the Ebro, 12 | 
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m. W. by N. Todela. There is a mllitarv road between 
this place and I^ollp. Pop. 6.4.'i0. ^ hetwetti 

ALFELD, a town of Hanover, prov, Hildesheim mt 
the conflux of the Lclne and Warne. Pop. 2 wo k’hJs 
a normal school and 3 hospitals. ^ • tnaa 

ADFIIETOK, a par. and m. town of England, co. Der- 
hund. Scarsdale, 16 m. N.N.E. Derby. Pop bijni 
The Inhabitants of the town are principally emploved 
In the manufacture of stockings and earthenware, aud in 
the adjoining collieries. 

ALGAKInKJO, a town of Spain, prov. Granada 
close to the frontiers of Cordoba, near the right bank of 
the Genii, In a country whose abundant and fertilising 
streams fall into that river. Pasturage and tillage form 
the chief business of tlie population. Pop. 387G. 

ALGAURORO, a town of Spain, prov. Granada, 
2 m. from the Med. Sea, in the midst of a country 
particularly rich in lemons, oranges, figs, and other fruits 
fielonging to the south of Spain, Kil m. E. Malaya, and 
asm. S.S.W. Granada. Pop. a,5(M»? 

ALGAli VK, the most S. prov. of Portugal, whicli see. 

AL.GECIKAS, the Carlrin of Homan (.eographv, a 
town of Spain, prov. Cadiz, on the W. side of the liay of 
Gibraltar, oppofitc* to the <-c]c)3rated rock and jieriinsula 
of that name, from w iiich it Is distant abfuit 7 m. bv w atcr, 
and 17 in. by land. Lat. 3(j-' h' N. long., 5^ 31'7" W. 
Pop 4..j(K). It has a good liarbour and .some trade in the 
export of coal. It was buiit by tlie Moors, and taken 
from theiii after a two y*wrs siege, in 1344. 

AliGllEUI, nr ALGIIKIIO, a town and sea-port of 
the* island of Sardinia oil its \V. coast, i.5 m. .S.S.W, 
.Sas.«iari, l.it 40^^ 2.V N., long, if/ 4.V' K. Pop.0,700. 

It Is built on a low rocky jutting out Iroin a sandy 

beiich, in tlio shajic of a purcllogram wiili stout w'^fs 
flaiiki*!! by bastions and tf>wcr^ : tiie wails are in good 
repair; but being coiuinaiuii'il l.\ two heights it eoiilil 
not opiiose any \igorous attack from the Land side. To 
the S. W. of the town therein tolerable summer anchorage 
In from into 15 fatiioms, giMtd holding-ground. Though 
narrow, tlu* streets are cli-sui and well paved. It is 
the scat of a bislutnric, has uratiiodral and 12 churches 
and ronvents, with pulilic sdiools whicli larry tlieir 
scholars tlirough a course of philusoniiy ; and a burgical 
lUKtitiition. It lia«< a small theatre. The town was Tong 
uceupied liy tiie .Spaiiiardo, and tiieir language and in.m- 
nurs still prevail. The coiuury round is well cuitivated, 
pnxiueing wine, liutter, cheese, Ac. In addition to tlie.so 
theexports consist of wool, skins, tobacco, rags, anchov ies, 
enral, and lioiies.—(.S’/;iy(/i'jr SardinitL, p. 2hu.) 


ALGIERS, now frequently called .Aickkia, 
a country of Africa, arid till recently the most 
powerful of the Rurbary states, coiiqiri.siii^ the 
Kumitlia Proper of the ancients, or the Ntiinidia 
of the and the \uniiiiiaMassasi//i^nf\i:r- 

wards called Mauritania Cfrsarit’nsis, witli some 
portion of the region S. of the {greater Atlas an¬ 
ciently inhabited by the Getulu.* and Garamantes. 
The N. parts have been since 1830 in possession 
of the I rench ; but for more than three centuries 
previously they formed a subordinate iiart of the 
Turkish ei^pire, and were during that period the 
seat of an extensive system of piracy and Chris¬ 
tian slaver)\ 

Situation, Extent, Eoundaines. — Algiers lies 
betw een 1° 48'W. and 9° 16' E. long.; its great¬ 
est N. lat. is 37° S'. It is iiounded X. by the 
Mediterranean, W. by Fez (Morocco), and E. 
by 'J'unis ; its S. boundary is doubtful, but it 
extends b^ond the greater Atlas range to the 
confines of the desert of Sahara: it is above 300 
m. in length; its breadth, which is greater in the 
E. than in the W., varies from about 40 to about 
200 m. The pop. has been variou.sly estimated at 
from 1,700,0(X) to 2,3(X),(XX), and may probably 
amount to about 2,(KX)^(XX). It used to be divi¬ 
ded into 4 provinces: 1. Algiers in¬ 

cluding the capital, and a small surrounding 
territory; 2. Titteri, to the S. of Algiers; 3. 
Oran, or TIemsen, to the W, ; and, 4. Constan¬ 
tine, to the £. of that city. Rut these provinces 
are generally understood to include only the 
or land N. of the neater Atlas, excluding the 
territories of Zaab or Wad-reag, S. of that range; 
for though the villagers in tlie latter cither {Mid 
the taxes imposed by the Turks, or gave other 
tokens of submission to them, the greater portion 
E 4 
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of the population was independent. — (ShaWf 
p. 3. 4tded.) 

.Afountaint, — Algiers is mostly mountainous: 
the little Atlas, which runs along the coast paral¬ 
lel to tlie greater Atlas, varies from 3,000 to 
4,000R. in height; its loftiest point is S. of 
Chiffit; opposite to Cape Matifou its elevation is 
little more than 2,000 ft. The abrupt mountains 
pf Titteri, belonging to the greater Atlas, reach 
in some points to an elevation of 9,000 ft., and 
send off three principal ridges; N. W. towards 
Cape Ivy; N. towards Algiers; and N. E. 
towards Bugia. Many of these mountains are 
remarkable; as Wannoshrees (Zalacus), prov. 
Oran, very lofty, and J urjura, S. E. of Algiers, 
both capped with snow during winter; thelitteri 
Oosh, or rock of Titteri, is also a remarkable ridge 
of rugged jirecipices. The Jibbel Auress (^M, 
Audits of rtolemy) S. part prov. Constantine, 
is not, as the name would imply, a single moun¬ 
tain, but an extensive tract, 120 m. in circuit, of 
mountainous pr rather hilly ground. It is in> 
terspersed with several line vallies; and both its 
lower and upper parts are extremely fertile, it 
being, in fact, the garden of the prov. — {Shaw, 
pp. 26, 36. 56.) 

Plains, —The principal is that of Metidjah, 
immediately S. of Algiers, 50 m. by 20; fertile, 
well watered, and covered with an abundant ve¬ 
getation, but in parts marshy and unhealthy. 1 n 
the W. prov. are several plains, especially that 
through which the Shellilf runs; and another 
S. W. of Oran, sandy and saltish, dry in summer 
but inundated in winter. In the S. prov. are 
the rich plains of Hamza, watered by the Nasava. 
Many luxuriant plains are found in the E. prov., 
as those of Sateeft Majanah, and that skirting most 
part of the E. coast, which is, however, in many 
parts marshy.—(iS7<aM;,pp. 24. 37. 44. 47. 50. 53.) 

The Kil'ers are separated by the greater Atlas 
range into those which run N. and S. Of the 
former, or those which discharge themselves into 
the Mediterranean, the principal is the Shelliff 
(an. Chinalaph^,'wYi\cYi rises S. of the Waniiashree 

M. , and after a tortuous course of 200 m., 
during which it passes through the Titteri Gawle 
or lake, falls into the sea under Cape Jibbel Iddis. 
In the rainy season it overflows its banks, and 
interrupts the communication between Algiers 
and Oran. The Wad-el-Kebeer (an. Ampsaga), 
which falls into the sea N. of Constantine, in 6^ 
E. long., is the second in magnitude;«the others 
are the Scibous, or river of Bona, the Booberac, 
Yissa, Zowah, Wad-y-Zainc, &c. The large 
riven, the A^edi and Abi^, run S.E., and 
impty themselves into the Me^gigg ; and several 
rivers of inferior dimensions empty themselves 
into the Shott. These are two very extensive salt 
marshes; the former on the S. the latter on the 

N. side of the greater Atlas; they consist partly 
of a light opzy soil, *as dangerous as c^uicksan^ 
to travellers.—The lakes are those of Titteri; two 
new Oran,which dry in summer, and from which 
.salt is collected; some salt marshes near Cape Ma¬ 
tifou, and others along the coast from Bona to the 
borers of Tunis. (Rose/, p.l9.; Shaw, p.55.) 

Climate — Of the Tell, i. e. between lat. 34*^ 
and 37®, is generally wholesome and temperate. 
Shaw states that for twelve years during his ex- 
crience it only froze twice at Algiers; yet the 
eat was never oppressive unless during S. winds. 
The mean temperature of the year at Algiers is 
70® F., in July and August about 86® F.; but 
ranging occwionally during the prevalence of 
the kl^isi^ simoom, or hot wind from the 
Saliara, as high as 110®4 or even more. Luckily, 
however, the latter seldom or never continues 


for more titan 5 or 6 days at a time, and rarely 
occurs except in August or September. 1 n wi nter 
the temperature is usually from 55® to 65® F. 
The heat is mitimted by the N. winds, which 
with the E. prevail during summer. About the 
equinoxes violent S.W. winds occur; N.W. 
winds are common from November to April, at 
which time storms and showers of rain are most 
frequent; but in summer these winds bring 
dry weather; the E. and S. winds pre also dry, 
and quite unlike what they are on the oppo¬ 
site European coasts. The barometer varies only 
from 29 and 1-lOth to 30 and 4-10th8 in. ^ There 
are about 50 wet days during the year, chiefly in 
March, along the coast and on the lesser Atlas. 
The quantity of rain varies greatly in diflTerent 
years; but, at Algiers, it may average from 27 to 
28 inches: little falls during summer. - Dews are 
abundant, and the air on the coast is damp. At 
the end of December the trees lose their leaves; 
but bv the middle of Fehniary vegetation is again 
in full activity, and tlie fruit is ripe in May. — 
(Shaw, pp. 133—136. ; Ilozet, i. pp. 140—149.; 
D'Atnzac, art. “Alger.”) The atmosphere is 
very clear and the country healthy, excepting in 
the marshy districts. 

Geohf^/ and Minerals, — The primary rocks 
consist in part of granite, but chiefly of gneiss 
and micaceous schist. Travertine is found on 
the coast; near Oran a greyish quartz, but no 
volcanic rocks; in the interior a lime formation 
often alternates with a .schistous marl. The secon¬ 
dary deposits consist in many places of a lias 
fonnation and calcareous strata, containing few 
organic and no vegetable remains. At (Iran 
the lime contains bivalve but no univalve shells. 
The tertiary deposits are mostly calcareous, in 
the Metidjah of a yellowish grey colour; some¬ 
times a blue clay encio.siiig a laminary g}"psum 
and a little iron, in other parts sandy and much 
impregnated with salt. All the chain of Atlas 
has a tertiary clay deposit. The W. province 
a])pears to be the’ riche.st in minerals. Salt is 
cxtrcmelv abundant, in springs and beds, on 
both the E. and W. frontiers; near (Vmstantine, 
the Titteri Dosh mountain.s, the Melgigg and 
Shott marshes, Ac. The salt pits near Arzew 
occupy a space of 6 m. circ., fonningmarshes in 
winter which dry in summer, when large quan¬ 
tities of salt are collected. Nitre, though not 
found pure, is very plentiful in the W. province, 
Getulii^ &c. ^ Iron is most abundant.- Cojiper is 
found in various places; and there are some 
very rich lead mines, the ore <if those of the 
Wannashrees being said to yield 80 per cent, of 
pure metal. There are also fullers’ earth, potters’ 
(day, talc, pyrites, &c. Diamonds (verifying 
what was reckoned the apocryphal statement of 
Pliny, i/iit. Nat., lib. 37. § 4.) have been found 
in the sands of the Wad-cl-Kammel that runs 
by Constantine, mixed with small quantities of 
gold dust, silver, tin, and antimony. Saline hot 
and cold springs are exceedingly abundant, more 
so, in fact, than those of fresh water. The latter, 
however, are by no means rare, and may every¬ 
where be found by digging through a crust of 
flaky soft stone lyin^ at diflerent depths, but near 
Alters and Bona immediately below the sur¬ 
face of the ground. — (D'Auizac, art. “Alger.”) 

Vegetation in the N. parts of Algiers is nearly 
the same as in the S. parts of Spain, Provence, 
Italy, and the rest of the Mediterranean shores. 
The mountains of the little Atlas are covered 
with thick forests, in which are foundjfJtv dif¬ 
ferent varieties of oak, the Aleppo pine, the wild 
olive, tlie shumac tree (Ithus cutinns), with ar¬ 
butus, cypress, myrtles, Ac. S. of the greater 
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Atlas are found the date-hearing palm, and other 
trees belonging to a warmer climate? 

Aninutls —Xions of* great size and strength, 
panthers, hynnas, and leopards, inhabit the moun¬ 
tainous recesses of the greater Atlas, but are 
never seen near Algiers: 'wild boars, wolves, and 

C ’cals arc more common, and there arc a few 
rs. Wild cats, monkeys, i)orcupines, and 
hedge-hogs are more or less abundant; as well 
as antelopes and other species of deer, hares, gen- 
nets, jerlwas, rats, mice, &c. ^ The useful animals 
are horses, asses, black cattle, sheep, camels, 
dromedaries, Ac. Ostriches are found in the 
desert on the conniies of Morocco; there are 
also vultures and other large birds of prey; bit¬ 
terns, curlews, lapwings, plovers, pigeons, and 
snipes; with great plen^ of gain# and small 
birds. Some ser;)cnts of the I’olubcr race are 
met with ; and lizards, chamolions, and other am¬ 
phibia. *J'nnny and other sea* fish abound on the 
coasts ; barbel, perch, eels, Ac. are found in the 
froh waters, and even in the warm saline streams; 
conger at the mouths of the rivers; and lobsters 
and many other Crustacea along the shores. 
Among the insect tribe are scorpions, tarantulas, 
Ac. Locusts seldom commit the same devas¬ 
tations hen* as in Kgypt and Syria. Coral, which 
is very abundant on the coasts, forms an im- 
IMirtant article of pniduce and indu.stry : it is of 
a larger sort., but less vivid in its colour than that 
of Sicily. ( WfoV, vol. i. p. 218. ; iV/taic, p. 192. ; 
Campin ltt Letters from the South. ) 

People, — 'rite’re are nine distinct races of in¬ 
habitants; viz. 1st, llerbers or Kabyles, who, 
lumever, call themselves Mas^h (noble) or 
Ma^jenr (free); they constitute about half the 
entire |H>pulation, and are the lineal descendants 
i)f the aboriginal inhabitunt.s of the countiy. 
'i'hey are principally found in the mountein dis¬ 
tricts ; and their lands are occasionally well cul¬ 
tivated and irrigated. 2d, lliskcris orMozabs, 
supposed to be the descendants of the Gettilcc, 
living principally S. of the greater Athis, and 
comparatively indu.strious. 3d, Moors; a mix¬ 
ed race, descended from the Mauritanians, Uer- 
hers, ('arthaginiaiis,Komans,Vandals, and Arabs; 
they constitute the bulk of the iH)pulatioii of 
the towns and villages. 4th, Arabs, consisting of 
three tribes : the first, supposed to have descended 
from the ancient Amalekitcs, is nearly extinct; 
the second consists ofcultivators of the soil, and is 
fixed to certain spots; the thinl, or wandering 
Arabs, are i>rinctpally herd.snien and shepherds 
dwelling in tent.s. .'ith, Negroes, called ^Ihpd 
(slaves) or (black); originally brought 

thither from the interior, and sold as slaves. 6th, 
Jews, who fonri a thinl part of the inhabitants of 
Algiers, and a fourth part of those of Oran. 
7th, Turks, now very few, nor ever very nume¬ 
rous, although long the dominant race: they 
were a heterogeneous body, composed of genuine 
'i'urks, Greeks, Circassians, Albanians, Corsicans, 
Maltese, and renegades of all nations; mounted, 
and fonning a militia similar to the Mamelukes. 
(>n the coiuniest of Algiers, in 1830, by the 
French, the Turks being pennitted to withdraw, 
evacuated the country to the miinber of about 
20,000. Rth, Kolouglis, or descendants of Turks 
by Moorish mothers; their name literally signi- 
fying**sons of soldiers.” Although possessed of 
influence, they did not formerly enjoy the same 
rights and consideration as their fathers. 9th, 
Europeans, who may of course be subdivided 
into various nations, but arc mostly French. 
Amongst the Kabyles of the Aurcss arc a tribe 
distinguished by a fair comjdexion, blue eyes, 
and light hair, believed to be descendants of the 


Vandals. Traces of the Huns, Suevi, and other 
Gothic nations hdve been also found. (For 
further information respecting the different 
native races, see Arabia, Barbary, Morocco, 
Ac.) 

Scenert/, — Proceeding from W. to E. a rich 
champaign country stretches for some distance 
inland 8. of Arzew, bounded towards the sea by 
steep rocks and precipices ; many fertile plains 
are irrigated by the Sigg river (or Sikkf a drain 
or trench), its waters being diverted by numerous 
canals for that puniose. Behind Masagran, and 
near the Shclliff, as far as the sea, is a tract 
studded with orchards, gardens, and country 
houses. The country round Shershell is of the 
most exuberant fertility, ])o.s8c.ssing large tracts of 
arable land, and the inountuins covered to tlieir 
summits w'ith planuitions of fniit trees, and af¬ 
fording delightful and extensive prospects. The 
inland parts of the W. pnivince present alter¬ 
nately fertile valleys and high ranges of rocky 
mountains. “Ifwe conceive,” says Shaw, “a 
number of hills, usually of the penietidicular 
height of 4(J(}, 5U0, or 600 yards, vi i th a n ea.sy ascen t, 
and several groves of fruit and forest trees rising 
up in a succession of ranges one behind another, 
and if to this prospect we here and there add a 
rocky preci]>ice of a superior eminence and difli- 
ciilt access, and place upon the side or summit of 
it a mud-w’alled Diushkerah, or village of the 
Kabyles, — we shall then have a just idea of the 
atla.s bounding the lell.” The >erge of the 
Sahara beyond this presents nothing but ^‘altered 
villages, and plantations of dates. The plain of 
Metidjah, adjoining the capital, contains many 
fann.s and country houses, producing in perfec¬ 
tion flax, henna, roots, pot-herb.s rice, fruit, and 
corn of all kinds; it is adorned besides with 
multitudes of oleanders, geraniums, passion 
flowers, and other luxuriant shrubs. The 8. 
province has the .same general character as that 
of Oran. The Titteri Dosh, 20m. S. of ISIedeah, 
is a towering range of bleak precipices. 'I’he 
Jurjiira, 8. R of Algiers, is a similar tract. The 
sea coast of the E. province as far as the river 
Zhoore is inoiiiitainoiis, and called by the Arab.s 
El-Adwah (the Lofty); thence to the Scibems 
it is hilly; and from the latter to the border 
mostly level, and sometimes covered w ith forests. 
Some distance to the S. are the M. TliamtH‘s of 
Ptolemy. The Seibous in some parts wanders 
through b^utifulvallevs, clothed with olive trees, 
lentisks, and a fine turf. The country about the 
source of the Zciiati is broken and irregular, and 
appears to be vulcanic; that to the N. and X. W. 
of 1'oiistantine, from w'hich that city is chiefly su;i- 
plied, is watered by the Uusuli, which is “bordered 
by a few villas and numerous gardens, rich in 
every variety of vegetable and fruit trees, with 
extensive groves of pomegranate, olive, fig, 
orange, and citron,” and bounde<l by bold ranges 
of hiUs; its fruit is esteemed over the w bole pro¬ 
vince. In the road from Algiers to Con.stantifie, 
between the plains of Hamza and Majanuh, a 
deep narrow ]>as.s, allied liechan (the Gates), 
which a few* men might defend against an army, 
leads through a mountain ridge ; and a little far¬ 
ther E. the roatl is carried by a dangerous track 
over the crest of a high mountain. S. of Seteef 
arc many rich plains. 'I'he territory around Tifesh 
is the most fiuitful in Numidia, and the W. pro¬ 
vince the finest of the regency. 'ITie villages of 
Zaab, are collections of dirty hovels, surrounded 
by date plantations;Wad-rcag, a similar country, 
has 25 villages. To the W. extends the vast 
region of Blaid-cl-Jcrride, “ a dry country,” 
abounding in dates. (S/taie, pp. 14—08.; Nir 
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G. Tetnpte^ Extracts In the Geograph. Journal, 
1838,^11.) 

Antiquities, — Most of the cities and towns 
bear names ihUe altered from those given them 
^ the Romans. Many ruins remain; those of 
Tipasa (Tifessad), 13 m. E. of Shershell, stretch 
for two miles along the coast: on the brink of 
the Shellifl^ in about the same lat, there are 
several classical remains, Corinthian capitals, 
&c., probably the mins of the Colonia Augusta 
of Pliny. About 14 m. E. of Algiers are the rains 
of Kusuourium. At Maliana, N. of the Shellifi^ 
a stone, inserted in a modern wall, bears im in¬ 
scription, whence it has been inferred that it was 
the place where Poinpey’s*^gran<^n and great 
grandson were burieci. (See martiid, Epis. lib. v. 
Ep. 75.) Near Bona arc the rains or Hippo 
Hegius, and many towns can boast of ancient relics 
in tolerable preservation. The province of Con¬ 
stantine especially abounds with them, and with 
Roman roods; and even the remote district of 
Wad-reag has numemus remains of Roman ma¬ 
sonry. I^ar the capital is a collection of unhewn 
stones, somewhat similar to those of Stonehenge, 
which the French call Druidic, but others believe 
to be Pbceniciaii. There are few Christian re¬ 
mains, their buildings having been destroyed by 
the zeal of the Saracens. pp. 21—67.; 

Sir (t. Temple, Extracts.) 

Agriculture. — Much of the land is unculti vated 
and waste; but the fertility for which it was so 
famous in antiquity — 

Kon quicquid Llbycis terit, 

Fervens area inebsibus,.— 

still continues unimpaired; and requires merely 
the substitution of regular government for law¬ 
less violence, and of industrious colonists for 
roving herdsmen, tc» render it once more the 
granary of Europe. The land in many parts, 
owing to the quantity of salt with which it is 
impregnated, is so rich as to require no manure 
but burnt weeds. But in a dry climate like this 
every thing depends on the command of water; 
and the necessity under which the native inhabit¬ 
ants wert^ placed of providing this indispensable 
element fbr their lands, had so far countervailed 
their indolence and want of science as to make 
them pretty expert in the art of irrigation. The 
French were not, at first, sufilcicntly alive to the 
vital inmortance of* this; and some of the Arab 
works for irrigating were in consequence ne¬ 
glected, to the great injury of the province, 
llie land is usually ploughed and sown in 
October, or (if with b€'irley)in November; by the 
aid of April rains a good crop is thought secure, 
and the harvest iafes place in the end of May, or 
the beginning of June, yielding at an average 
3 or 12 for 1. The species of corn mostly 
grown are the Triliepm durum (hard wheat), and 
Hordeum vulgare (common barley). Maize is 
not much cultivated, except in the W. province; 
white millet for fattening cattle is planted there; 
rice chiefly in the prov. of Oran. Oats not be¬ 
ing grown, horses are fed wholly u|K>n barley and 
straw. The plough used round Algiers is the some 
as that of Spain and Provence; but in general is 
not shod with iron. It is drawn by cows and asses, 
very rarely by horses; yet with such imperfect 
ploughing the crops are generally excellent. 
When reaped, the grain is trodden out by cattle or 
horses; and after oeing cleaned bv throwing it 
up against the wind, is deposited in subterra¬ 
neous caves or magazines. The pulse crops arc 
beims, loiuils, kidney beans, pease, and garvanpos 
(cicer pea); turnips, carrots, cabbages, &c. are 
good ara plentiful. Endive, cress, spinach, and 


artichokes are in season from October to June; 
after which txnne calabaslies, mallows, tomatas, 
and water-melons. Potatoes are frequently grown, 
but do not arrive at a large size, and are of infe¬ 
rior quality. The date is the principal fruit, 
and is far the most valuable product of the 
country S. of the greater Atlas. It is propagated 
chiefly by young shoot^ and yields trait in its 
6th or 7th year; it attains maturity at about its 
30th year, and is in full vigour for 60 or 70 more, 
after which it gradually declines, till it becomes 
extinct when about ^00 years old! ( Shate, p. 142.) 
Truly, therefore, might Palladius say, Cui placet 
curas agere stecidorum de palniis cogUet conse- 
rendia. ( Oct. 12.) During its maturity it yields 
annually from 15 to 22 clusters of dates, each 
weighing faom 15 to 20 lbs. The date-palm 
f^M{)when it dies is always succeeded by others 
rrom shoots or kernels; w'hence may probably 
have originated the* fable or allegory of the bird 
Phomix. The lotus or seedra bears a berry sold 
all over the 8. district. Most of the fruit tree.s 
common to Europe are found in Algiers; but the 
fruits are inferior, excepting nectarines, peaches, 
and pomegranates; there are no hazel nuts, fil¬ 
berts, strawberries, gooseberries, or currants. —- 
The vine is cultivated with much advantage ; the 

m rijien by the end of July, and arc eaten 
resh and dry by the natives, who seldom 
make wine; though this, no doubt, will he at¬ 
tempted, and most likely with success, by the 
French. Oil of a very inferior qualiU'. and 
always acrid, is obtained from the olive, melons 
and Indian figs are largely grown, and ibnn a 
considerable part of the food of the Arabs. Jn 
some grounds near Algiers the sugar-cane is 
cultivated. Cotton and indigo have been tried, 
and the climate suits them well; cofiee has also 
been tried, but is not found to succeed. 

Cattle constitute the ]>rincipal w'calth of the 
natives. Sheep arc of two kinds: one small, w'ith 
thick large tail; the other of a much larger 
size,chiefly found in the country of the Melano* 
Getulce. Sheep of the line Tunisian breed are 
not met with. Goats pretty abundant; pigs few, 
round-bodied, short-legged, and generally black 
Cattle usually blaitk; their milk is inferior to 
that of European cattle; that of sheep and goats 
is mostly used in the making of cheese, butter, 
&c. The Arabs seldom diminish their flocks by 
killing them for food, but live on their milk, woof, 
&c.; no animals are castrated. I'he common 
beasts of burthen are cornels, dromedaries, asses, 
and mules. Dr. Shaw' speaks of a singular cross 
breed between an ass and a cow, called k ton rah, 
having a sleeker skin than its sire, no horns, but 
the dam's head and tail; but Rozet says that he 
had not been able to find any trace of any such 
animal. Horses are not of the pure Arab breed, 
nor altogether well shaped, being lanky and 
round-shouldered; head small, and not ill 
foiled; ears erect; and they are hardy, fleet, 
spirited, and docile: those of Oran are accounted 
the best. They are used only for riding, and 
like the caniels are reared and live in the tenta 
with their owners. ( Shaw, pp. 2—65. 166—170.; 
Rozet, pp. 204—261.; CampbeWa Ldttera ji^in 

Trades and Mamtfachires. — Almost all the 
trades of Europe are followed in the towns; but 
conducted in a very inferior manner, as well be¬ 
cause of the indolence as of the ignorance of the 
natives. ^ The Jews arc the most industrious, and 
monopolise the greater part of the external trade, 
with the higher branches of art, being the chief 
jewellers, watchmakers, tailors, &c. The Aralis 
are merchants, tanners, and carpenters; the Ne- 
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OToes tn^ns, bricklayers, anil other art! fleers; the 
Kabyles extract iron, leocl, and copiH;r from their 
mountains, and manufacture f(iiii}iowder, said to 
be superior to that made at Alj^iers. The chief 
manufactures arc coarse linen, woollen, and silk 


stulTs, the first two forming the greater part of the 
dress of the pi>pulation, leather saddles, bridles, 
carpets, flre>arms, steel and other metal articles, 
^ttery, (mnpowder, but very inferior to that of 
Europe. Women only arc employed in the linen 
and coarse woollen manufactures, as well as in 
the slavish occupation of grfliding corn. Euro¬ 
pean goods are much in request, and are bartered 
in the 8. for gold dust, ostrich featliers, &c. 

Trade. — Previously to the occupation of Al¬ 
giers by the French, the established rates of duty 
were 5 and 10 per cent, on iinportediarticles, ac¬ 
cording to the sti))iilations in the treaties with the 
countries of which tliey were the pnxlucc. Hut 
these general rules were entirely disregarded in 
practice; and, in point of fact, little or no trade 
could he carried on, except by those w ho obtained 
licences to that efl'ect from governinent, which 
were either sold to the highest bidder, or to those 
who hml most interest with the Divan. 

Such is the inexhaustible fertility of the soil, 
that notwithstanding the low state of agriculture, 
corn and animal pnxlucts have always formed a 
principal part of the exports; and ^Marseilles and 
other tow its in the S. of I'raiice, with Genoa, \c. 
ill Italx, used to derive a considerable part of 
their sup))lies of corn and butcher's meat from 
Algiers. Exclusive of these, the principal arti¬ 
cles of export were coral, liide.s, wool, wiix, oil, 
leather, gums, osliich feathers, dates, kermes, Ac. 
Hut since the occupation ofAlgiers by the French, 
the e.vjKirtation of corn has in the ineuiitime al¬ 
most entirely cejised; and besides the supplies 
obtained in the country large quantities have been 
imported for the use of the hreiich troops. 

The other principal lyticlcs of impurtution are 
cotton, woollen, silk, aiql linen stnll's, but ]iarti- 
ciilarly the first; wines and spirits; sugar and 
colfee; arms, hardware and cutlery, Ac. Sub¬ 
joined is an aeeoiint of the value of theiin|H>rtsand 
exiMirts .since IH.'ll :— 
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It is supposed that of the inqKirts, in 1837, 
alxiut one third part were on account of the army. 
No dutic's are i-liarged on French commodities, 
nor on foreign commodities reipiiri'd for the sub- 
.sisteiicc of the inhabitants, or to be used in agri- 
culiure or buililing. On other articles the duties 
vary from a fifth to a fourth i»art of thiise in 
the Freiidli tariff: articles prohihitcHl in b'rance 
are charged with an ad valorem duty of 15 per 
cent. A tonnage duty of 2 fr. is charged on 
foreign ships. 

'Fhe increase of shipping has been quite eqind 
to the increase of trade; and the pnqiortion of 
both in the hands of the French is rapidly in¬ 
creasing. A regular intercourse is kept up by 
means of steam packets bctwi'cn Marseilles and 
Algiers. 

The barbarians by whom this fine country has 
been so long laid waste, while they iiegh*cted all 
the old Homan roads, coiisinictc^ none them¬ 
selves; so that the communication Indween differ¬ 
ent parts was very difficult, anil pnaliice could 
only be conveyed on the«backs of mules and ca- 
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mels. The French have already directed theii 
attention to the repair of the old and the opening 
of new roads; measures indispensable alike for 
their own security and the development of the 
resources of the country. ( Tableau dc la Situ- 
ation, pp. 329->357.) 

The weights, measures, and money in use are, 

Wtightt. — TlieOnqvyah (4 jirainnKs); K«ll a than =e IG onquyali i 
CantaraBlOOnthl. 

Mtuturtt Iff Capacilif, — Lit/uie: llollah, (IC*66 Him) = about 17 
pinu. Dn : I'm t4H liinn) as .V7ih ulnti. Of lemgth. livenl 
a Turky (ImU inllUnnvtFf-s) s V*0yv 6m Kiik. ; Uunl a lialw HW) 
mlllcmctres) as I fiwt Knit. 

Momty is as fiilbnss. ««/•/, .Sequin ss Hs. G4i/. Siltvr, lilon'onnah 
ss 7'luthsor H.: Heal lh>uit)o» s X4 monnmnah. CiMPurr, Dnliem 
Kenr ^a monit. 

I^encli money U now,hovceev, in frequent uee, and Spanishdollan 

wortli about 3f. *d. 

Revenues, — It is impossible precisely to as¬ 
certain the amount of rexenue at the disposal of 
the dey of Al;^iers previously to the I'Vench con¬ 
quest; but it would seem, acconling to the 
best attainable information, that it may be fairly 
estimated at about 3,(XX).00(> fr., or 120,(XX)/., in¬ 
cluding therein 55(),(x;o fr., or 22,(XX)/. of trilnitc 
paid by Naples, I’ortugal, &c. fur exemption from 
piracy; but it is probable that the taxes paid by 
the people amounted to at least three or four 
times as much. The taxes w'cre of various kinds: 
the principal was the tithe {nschr) of all crops ; 
and there were also poll tuxes on the .lews, with 
tuxes on profe.ssions, trades, Ac.; and the govern¬ 
ment derived a considerable sum from the mo¬ 
nopoly of wool, leather, salt, and wax. 'J'hesc 
taxes have been partly retained by the French ; 
but the more oppressive, with the monopolies, 
have been abolished. A considerable revenue 
has been latterly derived from the sale of the public 
lands and other pro{>erty belonging to the state, 
which are begiiming to be extensively purchased 
and occiqiied by Europeans. 

The revenue, which in 1832 amounted to only 
l,4<X),41(i fr.,had increased in 1837 to3,039,775fr. 
Hut notw ithstanding this increase, the occupation 
and defence of the Algerine territory entail on 
France a heavy annual expenditiiro;’ and occa¬ 
sioned, for a w'hile. considerable doubts as to the 
}H)licy of her continuing to hold the country. 
{Tableaity t)(T. p. 38.3, Ac.) 

I'he tribute of the Arabs was better collected 
by the 'I’urks than might have been expected; 
but it wasotherwise with the Kahyles. No sooner 
had the latter got intimation of the approach of 
Turkish troops to enforce payment than they 
hastily deckmped, carrying with’them their cattle 
ami families to fastnesses in the mountains; so 
that the tribute was seldom paid, unless the dey’s 
tHHips succeeded in capturing some stragglers 
from the main bmly, or sume^iray cattle, which 
were usuallv ransomed. 

T/w Coral I'islu'ri/ is ]m>secuted from the mid¬ 
dle of April till the end of July. Ten years Ij^ing 
generally allowed for the {igowth of the coral, 
ditferent s})Ots arc annually chosen for the fishery. 
Foreigners are allowed to fish on paying a rent to 
government. In \HiUi there were 245 boats en¬ 
gaged in the lishery, principally, at Hona, the 
revenue accruing on which to the brenchwas 
242,222 fr. (10,1)84/.) 'I'he value of the coral 
ex])orted in 1837 was 1,10'3,513 fr. {'Tableau, 
tVc. pp. 337. 353.) 

The Govertimeut is at present administered by 
the commander-in-chief of the French forces in 
Algiers, who is governor-general, and responsible 
to the French cabinet; there is besides a civil 
intendant. Previously to 18.‘10 the government 
was vested in a dey, or pacha, being the officer 
at the bead of the Turkish soldiery in the re¬ 
gency. This officer, who cxerciscil absolute power, 
was appointed for life, but was rarely permitted 
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Co die in <»iBce. He was chosen out of, or rather 
rose from, the army; and in the words of Dr. 
Shaw, any bold and aspiring soldier, though 
taken yesterday from the plough, might be con¬ 
sidered as heir apparent to the throne; and with 
this farther advantage, that lay under no ne¬ 
cessity to wait till sickness or old age had removed 
the present ruler; it was enough if he could pro¬ 
tect himself with the same scimitar which lie 
had tile hardihood to sheathe in the breast of his 
predecessor.” (Shaw, p,‘24H,) The dey notified 
his accession by an embassy to the grand seig¬ 
nior ; by whom it was uniformly confirmed. But 
he did this merely as an act of deference to 
the sultan as the chief of Islamism, and not as 
recognizing in him any real supremacy. The 
dey received no orders from the Porte; ^ but 
acted, in all respects, as an independent prince. 
He presided in the Divan, Dowanee, or council 
of state, consisting of sixty old officers and other 
high functionaries, and wnich nominally formed 
the government; but though formally convened 
every Saturday, this body did little but agree to 
the measures previously decided ufion by the 
dey and his favourites. Their ordinances began 
with “ We superior and inferior members of the 
mighty and invincible militia of Algiers, and of 
the whole regency, have hereby resolved,” &c. 
Kach of the three provinces, exclusive of Algiers, 
into which the regency was divided, was governed 
by a Ih'i/, nominated by the dey, and res^ionsible 
to hiin. 

Except in the towns, where they were absolute 
•nasters, and in their immediate vicinity, the 
Turks had but a very limited authority over the 
rural population. The Arabs and Kabylcs af¬ 
fected an almost entire independence, obeying 
only their sheikhs, and frequently committing 
hostilities on each other. This state of things 
has hitherto been but little changed under the 
French; and it is easy to see that the growth of 
a regular and efficient system of government can 
only be gradual, and must principally depend on 
the spread of agriculture, or on the more exten¬ 
sive occu|)ation of the country by a settled popu¬ 
lation. 

Military and Naval Force, — Under the Turks 
the dey maintained about 10,000 regular infantry 
and 6,000 cavalry ; but in case of need he could 
bring into the field a considerable body of ir¬ 
regular troops, bound to serve, like the European 
forces of the middle ages, for a certain number 
of days at their own cost. The cavalry was re¬ 
cruits chiefly among the Arabs and Berbers. 
'J^hfi naval force, so long an object of terror to 
the Christian powgrs, was never veiy formidable. 
In 1816, when it was nearly annihilated by Lord 
Exmouth, it cbnsisted of 4 frigates of from 40 
to A) gunsi 1 of 38 guns, 4 corvettes, 12 brigs 
ond goclettes, and SGkgun-boats. In 1824 their cor¬ 
sairs had again begun to infest the seas; and in 
1830, on the capture of Algiers, the French found 
a laige frigate in dock, and two others in the 
port, 2 corvettes, 8 or 10 brigs, several xebccks, 
and 3S gun-boats. (^Rozet,m. pp. 362—380.) 
I'he French troops in Algiers in 1837 amounted 
to 35,474, exclusive of nearly 6,000 native troops. 
This, however, was a much larger force than 
had been embodied in any previous year; though, 
considering the extent of the country and the 
predatory warlike habits of the natives, it does 
not appear likely that it can be advantageously 
reduced. 

Justice has been continued by the French, 
except in political cases, much on the same 
footing as under the Turkish dominion; being 
administered by the rabbins amongst the Jews, 


and by oadis and other officers, according to the 
Mussulman law, among the Turks, Moors, Arabs, 
&c. In Algiers, questions among Europeans 
arc decided by a civil court, and a correctional 
and criminal court. The civil court finally de¬ 
cides upon all cases in which the sum in dispute 
is under 12,000 fr.; when the sum exceeds this 
limit, an appeal may be made to the royal court 
of Aix in France. At Oran and Bona there 
are French judges, who decide cases under appeal 
to the courts of Alters. In their procedure no 
demrture from theTrench code is permitted. 

^li^n, — That of the French, and conse¬ 
quently now of the state, is Uonian Catholic; 
but the great bulk of the jieople profess Moham¬ 
medanism. The Negroes, however, arc mostly 
addicted to ft'ticism; and the creed of the Berbers 
is scarcely known, as they sufier no strangers to 
witness their rites: they pay great reverence to 
their marabouts or mourabeys, persons w'ho prac¬ 
tise a rigid and austere life, and who sometimes 
affect to perform miracles. They regard them 
as inspired, and honour their tombs, 'i'his custom 
has crept in amongst the Jews, who venerate the 
sepulchres of their rabbins, and convert them 
into synagogues. Since the French occiqiatioii 
a good many mosques have been converted into 
Christian churches. 

Morals are at an extremely low ebb; the 
inhabitants, particularly tjic Moors, being in 

f cneral grossly sensual, debauched, and corrujit. 

*ublic women are numerous, and syiihilitic dis¬ 
eases common, and endemic. Driinkenness is 
not very frequent amongst the natives; but the 
French have lost 3,000 men annually from exces.s. 

Fithlic Instruction. — 'The Moors and other 
inhabitants of the towns can for the most part 
read the Koran and write, which, however, com¬ 
prise the whole of their instruction ; few under¬ 
stand arithmetic, or go beyond the first two rules; 
and this limited instriicfion, it will he observed, 
is enjoyed by the male sex only, women being 
brought up in the most complete stale of igno¬ 
rance. The Moors often transact business by 
placing their fingers on different parts of each 
other's hands, without speaking; each finger an<l 
joint denoting a diflerent number. Few books 
except the l^ran, and some encomiastic com¬ 
mentaries upon it, are ever seen or sought after. 
The education of children in the Koran goes 
on for three or four years, when their tuition 
ceases. The French have establihlied schools of 
mutual instruction in all tl>e principal towns, 
which are chiefly superintended by Jews, and 
tolerably well attended. In 18.'J7, there were 
1202 pupils at the French schools in Algiers, 
Oran, Bona, &c.; out of these no few’cr than 885 
were Europeans, who were mostly instructed in 
Arabic. The native schools in Algiers were 
attended Iw 695 pupils, of whom more than a 
half were Moors, and tiie rest Jews. Hitherto 
very little progress seems to have been made in 
diffusing a knowledge of French among the 
Arabic population. (Tableau de la Situation, 
4i-c. p. 254.) 

Arts anti Sciences. — The Arabs of Algiers, 
though descended from the people who gave 
algebra to Europe, and preserved medicine 
during the dark ages, have no notion cither of 
arithmetic, or of the correct measurement of 
time or distance. I’heir medicine, too, is in the 
rudest state, and few diseases occur that do not, 
under their treatment, become either chronic or 
mortal. Their remedies consist chiefly of super¬ 
stitious practices, as pilgrimages, Ac.; or inert 
decoctions, as that of mallows. They are accus¬ 
tomed, ill cases of rheumatism and pleurisy, to 
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puncture with a red-hot iron; to dress wounds 
with hot butter, and sometimes with pepper, salt, 
and brandy; and on the field of battle to thrust 
W' 0(>1 into them. When amputation is resorted 
to, it is performed by the stroke of an ataghan, 
and followed by the application of hot pitch. 
Hence, notwithstanding their aversion to change, 
we need not wonder that latterly the French 
array surgeons have been in great rc(]uest by 
the natives. Hospitals liave been estab]i.shed 
in the principal towns, find vaccination has 
bee 11 i ntroduced. ( S/ia «*, p. 19(>—199.; Ca inpbcHf 
Let. 20.) 

liiiihUnfiSf FurvUure^ -The Berbers or Ka- 
byles live in cabins made of the branches 

of trees plastered with mud and straw, with a low 
door and narrow glazed holes serving nir windows; 
these huts are collected together in small groups 
or dashkras. 'I’hc floors, Jews, Negroes, and 
most others, except the Arabs, live in houses 
built on a uniform model, which from the 
earliest times has not varied. An open (‘ourt-yard 
forms the centre, around which are various a]mrt- 
ments, opening upon galleries supported by light 
pilasters: the roofs are flat, surrounded' by a 
iiattlement brea.st high, and built w'ith a conijio- 
siutin of sand, wood ashes, and lime, mixed with 
oil and w^ater, calledwhence our word, 
'fhe rooms arc floored and cisterns are made of 
thi.> composition. >(|ater-courses are composed of 
tow and lime only, mixed with oil; this mixture, 
as well as the former, soon ncf|Riring the hard¬ 
ness and iinpervioiisnoss of stone. In must 
habitations there is in each apartment a raised 
jdatfonn for sleeping on, the bed being composed 
of junk, matting, shteii-.skins, or more costly 
material, accordiiig to circumstances. The other 
furniture consists, among the nomadic tribes, of 
two large stones for grinding coni, wroiuht by 
women; a few’ articles of pottery and bronze, 
and a rude frame for w'ca> ing. The better classes 
have cushion'- ami carjiets to their rooms, the 
lower part of their walls being adorned with 
coloured hangings, and the uji^ier part painted 
ami decorated with fret work. The tents of the 
y\ rahs (the iim<fnlin of the ancients) are sometimes 
called khi/mtin, from the shelter they nflbrd; and 
sometimes Ihvl-cl-sliaor^ or houses of hair, from 
the wehs of goats’ hair of w hich they are made. 
'J’hev are constructed at this moment precisely 
ill the way described by Livy (lib. xxix. § .'jj.), 
•Sallust {Ih ll. Jiifi. § 21.*), Virgil, fee. They are 
of an oblong shape, not unlike the bottom of a 
ship turned upwards, and are easily set up and 
taken down. ( ShaWt I^P* 20r>— 222. ) 

J)n\sSf Food. ^c. — The dress of the Berbers 
i.s very rude ami coarse; that of the other classes 
varies greatly; but it is common with both sexes 
to wear abroad a kaik, or toga, and a iientou.^, 
which covers the head and shoulders: the faces 
of the xvomeii arc very imich concealed. Vege¬ 
tables form the chief diet of all classes, not a 
fourth part of the animal food being consumed 
by them that is consumed by an equal population 
in Europe. Bread, couscouson (a kind of Irish 
stew), legumes, |K»tatoes, tornatos, ami other vege¬ 
tables, dres.sed with spices, oil, butter, or aromatic 
herbs; Indian flgs, niisins, melons, and other 
fruits; with water, sherbet, and coffee,— form 
the main articles of consumption. (See Arabia 
and Bakbarv. ) 

Amusements, — Drinking coffee and smoking 
tobacco constitute never-failing amusements. 
Almost all the male inhabitants of the towns have 
a ]>ii>c attached to the button of their vest; and 
the more indolent and opulent will sit for days 
in cafes, uumiudful of their families, smoking 


incessantly, or playing at chess. In the countrx’, 
fowling, hawking, and hunting the wild boar and 
lion are actively pursued. Theatres are now 
opened in the principal towns. 

The Language is mostly Arabic, but mixed 
with Moorish and Phoenician words. The KabyU-s 
have a peculiar language, so very poor that it is 
without conjunctions or abstract terms, and is in- 
debtad to the Arabic for these, and fur all terms 
of religion, science, &c. In conversing with Eu¬ 
ropeans a/uigim Franca is made use of; a mix¬ 
ture of Spanish, Italian, French, Portuguese, ixc. 
(See Bahbakv.) 

History, — 'I'his country formed part of the 
Homan empire ; but during the reign of A'alciili- 
nian 111. Count Boniface, the governor of .Africa, 
haying revolted, called in the Vandals to his 
assistance. The latter having taken possession 
of the country, held it till they w’cre expel.ed by 
Belisariiis, a. i>. 5.31, wiio restored Africa to the 
£. Em])ire. It was overrun and cuiiipiercd 
by the iSaracens in the 7th century; and xvas 
soon after divided into as many kingdoms as there 
are now (irovinces. Ferdinand of Spain having 
driven the Saracens from 1'.uru]>e, followed them 
into Africa, and in 1504 and 1509 took poAScssiuii 
of Oran, Bugia, Algiers, and other jiiaces. Ihe 
nuti\es, wishing to throw olV the Spanish yoke, 
had recourse to the famous corsairs, the brother-i 
Arou Ij and Khayr-ed-l)yn, better known by 
the names of Burbuvossa 1. and 11., who had dis¬ 
tinguished theinsehes by the boldness ami suc¬ 
cess of their enterprises against the Chri.-.ti;ins. 
The brothers speedily succeeded in expelling the 
Spaniards from all their possessions in Africa, 
W'ith the exception of Oran, which they held 
to the emi of the ISth century. Algiers be¬ 
came the centre of the new power founded hy 
the Barharossas; the survivor of whom obtained, 
in 1520, from Sultuii Selim, the title of Dey, and 
a reinforccinent of 2,000 troops. Since then it 
has been giiverned nearly in the manner described 
above; and has, with ieM^ iuteriuptiuns, tarried 
on almost incessant hostilities against the powers 
of Chrislenduin, capturing their ships- and re¬ 
ducing their subjects toslaxcrv. Attempts ha\c 
been made at diflereiit periods to abate this nui¬ 
sance. In 1541, the emperor Charles V., who 
had sucessfully achieved a similar enterprise at 
'runis, arrixed with a iiow'erliil fleet and anny in 
the vicinity of Algiers; but the fleet having been 
immediatMy overtaken and nearly destroyed by 
:i dreadful storm, the trooiis, w ithout provisions 
or shelter, underwent the greatest prixations i.ml 
the emperor was compelled forthwith to reim- 
bark such of them as had esciyied the fury of the 
elements and the sword of the 1 urks. ( Itobei /- 
son's Charles P., cap. 6.) This great disaster 
seems for a lengthened period to have discou¬ 
raged all attempts at cajiturjng Algiers. France, 
however, us xvell as England and other poxxers, 
repeatedly chastised the insolence of its banditti 
by bombarding the toxx n; but in general the 
Eiiru])can powers preferred negotiating treaties 
xvith the dey, and purchasing an cxem])tioii from 
the attacks of the Algerine cniisere,to making any 
vigorous or w ell-coinbincd efibrt for their effectual 
suppression. In 1815, fhe Americans captured 
an Algerine frigate; and the dey consented to 
rfbounce all claim to tribute from them, and to 
pay them C0,(X)0 dollars as an indemnification for 
their losses. But tlie most effectual chastisemeiit 
they ever received was inflicted so late as 1815 
by the British under Lord Exmouth; when Al¬ 
giers was bombarded, the fleet in the harbour de¬ 
stroyed, and the dey compelled to conclude a 
treaty, by which he set Uic Christian slaves at 
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liberty, and engnjrcd to ci^asc in fiitiire reducing 
Christian captives to that ignominious condi* 
tion. But it is exceedingly doubtful whether 
these stipulations would mvc been better ob¬ 
served than others of the same kind previously 
entered into by his i>rcdccessors. 

The last of the Algerine deys got entangled in 
altercations with the French government Pro¬ 
voked by the djsciissioiis that had taken placC^ and 
the claims tliat had been put forward, he had the 
temerity to strike the French consul on the latter 
paying him a visit of ceremony. Redress was, 
of course, demanded for this gross insult; but 
instead of complying with any such demand, the 
dey took and demolished the French post at I^a 
Calle. This was ef|uivalent to a declaration of 
war; and France determined on being avenged. 
In this view, she fitted out a powerful annament, 
including a land force of nearly 38;000 men, 
with a formidable train of artillerv, under the 
command of General Boiirmont. The armament 
arrived on the Algerine coast on the 13th of June, 
18.30; and having effected a disembarkation on 
the following day, Algiers capitulated, after a 
feeble resistance, on the .f>th or July. The dey 
was allowed to retire with his personal property 
iminolestcd to Italy, and his troops to wherever 
they chose. 

The French found in the treasury of the dey 
gold and silver, coined and uncoined, of the va¬ 
lue of 47,639,011 fr., exclusive of stores of various 
kinds valued at 7,080,926 fr. 

'I'he towns of Oran and Bona soon after sub¬ 
mitted, and th{f bey of Titteri w«as also reduced to 
obedience. But the bey of Oran, or Tlemscn, 
carried on for a lengthened period a series of 
contests and negotiations with the French, w'hich 
were terminated in 1837 by the treaty of Tafna; 
by which he agreed to abandon the maritime parts 
or the province, and to recognize the supremacy 
of the French in Africa, 'J'he bew of Constan¬ 
tine was less easily dealt with, 'i rusting to the 
strength of his principal city, its distance from 
Bona, the nearest ])ort, and the badness of the 
roads, he braved the hostility of the French. In 
November, 1836, a force of 8,000 men, under 
Marshal Clausel, advanced against Constantine. 
But the expedition, having been too long de¬ 
layed, encountered the greatest difficulties on its 
march, from the severity of the weather, and the 
impracticable nature of the country; so^hatwhen 
it arrived before Constantine, it was unable to 
undertake the siege of the place, and with diffi¬ 
culty elniicted a retreat. To wipe off this dis- 
g’';'ce a powerful army left Bona in the following 
autumn for the attack of Constantine, before 
w hich it arrived on the 6th of October. The 
Arabs made a vigorous resistance ; 1>ut breaches 
having been effected in the walls, the city was 
carried by storm on the 13th. The French com¬ 
mander-in-chief, General Damremont, was killed 
during the siege. 

The occupation of Algiers by the French has 
excited some jealousy in uiis country, but without 
any reason. Such a conquest must undoubtedly 
weaken, instead of increasing, the ppwer of 
France. But though in this respect it were 
otherwise, the benefits which it cannot fail in the 
end to confer on humanity arc so great and 
vious as to outweigh all other consideratioi^ 
The French, i^orant of some of the peculiarities 
of Mohammedan law, and especially of the prac¬ 
tice of bequeathing property in trust for in¬ 
dividuals to the cmircli, appear to have com- 
mitted'some Uyusticc. But abuses of this sort 
will speedily disappear; and it is impossible to 
overrate the advantages that must result from the 


introdiiction of Europpan law s, arts, and sciences 
into this part of Africa, its wealth, population, 
and inHuciicc in antiquity show w'liat it may be¬ 
come. But it was idle to exjKTt that it should 
ever make any improvement so long as it was 
domineered over by a brutal soldiery, or till it 
was placed under an enlighteneil. government 
capable of enforcing order, and of making its 
regulations and itself be respected. It w'cre, in 
fact, much to be wiriied that all N. Africa were 
taken possession of and occupied by the Euro¬ 
pean powers. It would be im]K)ssible for them 
to extend their empire in this quarter with¬ 
out putting down intolerance, barbarism, and 
ignorance, and establishing in their stead libe¬ 
rality, civilimtion, and science. (The best au¬ 
thorities in relation to Algiers, are the excellent 
w'ork published by the Minister of War, in Paris, 
entitled. Tableau tic la Silvalion ties Etal)Us.winnilH 
Frangais dans TAlfieriej Paris, 1838; and Dr. 
Shawl's learned and invaluable Travels.) 

Aloirks ( A1 Jezair, or the Islands), a mari¬ 
time city of N. Africa, cap. of the above country 
now in possession of the b rench, on thcMcdilerrn- 
nean coast, on the W. side of a bay about 11 in. 
in width, and 6 deep, lat. 36° 48' 30" N., long. 
.3° 1'20" J5. It is built amphitheatrewi.se, on 
the face of a pretty steep hill, having for its 
highest point the Kasha or citadel, 7(X) feet above 
the level of the sea. It iP nearly 2 miles in 
circ. being surrounded by thick and high 
walls, flanked with towers and bastions. 'Ine 
fortifications tow'ards the sea are comparatively 
strong; but those on the land side are incapable 
of any very vigorous defence, and arc, in fact, 
commanded by the adioining heights. Algiers 
had, previously to the French invasion, ,7 gates, 
2 on the sea, and .3 on the land side; about 160 
streets, 5 sipiares, 2 palac*es, 4 large and 30 small 
mosques (some of w'hich are now' converted 
into Christian churches), 2 large and 12 small 
synagogues, many buildings for the military, and 
about 10,000 private houses. The pop. w'as for¬ 
merly estimated at from 110,000 to 180,000 ; but 
there can no longer be any doubt that the low est 
of these numbers w'as very far beyond the mark. 
It appears from a .census taken on the* 12th of 
February, 1838, that the ])op. amounted at that 
eix>ch to 25,962 individuals, exclusive of about 
3,000 Kabyles and others not classified. It is 
tnic that a considerable emigration of Turks 
and others took place after the occupation of 
the city by the French ; but estimating the num¬ 
ber of emigrants as high as 10,0(X), which is pro¬ 
bably beyond the truth, still the ])opulation 
would not exceed 40,000. Of the classified po¬ 
pulation in 1838, about 7,500 w'cre Christians, 
6,CXX) Jews, and 12,300 Mohammedans. 'J'he 
city has a vei^ imposing appearance from the 
sea, looking like a succession of termces, the 
houses, which are all whitened, j]|iving it a brilliant 
aspect; but, on entering, the illusion vanishes: 
the streets are filthy, dark, crooked, and so nar¬ 
row that, until latterly, the widest was but 12 
feet across. I'he French have, however, taken 
down many buildinj^s to enlarge the streets, 
amongst others the principal mosque, in the view 
of m^ing the Place du Goutiememeni^ in the 
centre of the city, a large and handsome square 
in the European style. The houses have flat 
roofs, that command a fine view of the sea; 
thev vary from two to three stories in height, 
and have a quadrangle in their centre, into which 
the windows uniformly open. The streets have, 
in consequence, a gloomy appearance; and they 
are farther darkened by the successive stories 
of the houses projecting over each other, and by 
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their being frequently propped up by timbers 
ocross from^ one to another. The “ islands*' 
whence Algiers derives its name, are two rocky 
ledges opposite its N.E. quarter, which have been 
united, strongly fortified, and connected with 
the main land bv a mole; another mole, stretch¬ 
ing S. W. from these islands, and furnished with 
two tiers of cannon, incloses the harbour, which 
is rather small, and incapable of accommodating 
any vessel larger than a middle-sized frigate. A 
light-house is erected on on^of the islands at the 
junction of the two moles. The AasAa or ci¬ 
tadel is surrounded by strong walls, and its for¬ 
tifications have b(*en repaired and strengthened 
by the French. It is, in ftict, a little town in it- 
s^f. It w-as here that the French found the 
treasure belonging to the dey referred to in the 
previous article. The mosejues are octagon build¬ 
ings, with a dome and minarets, often elegant, 
and adorned with ni.irble colonnades. 'Inere 
are numerous public and private fountains, and 
baths of all kinds; for though formerly destitute 
of water, Algiers is now well supplied with that 
important element, which is brought to the town 
by a<]uediicts constructed in the last century, and 
which, previoii.sly to the I’rench occu])ation, were 
kept 111 repair by funds set apart for that purpose. 
iMauy shops have l>een opened by Europeans; 
they consist of recesses in the sides of the houses, 
about 7 ft. by 4 ; bill business is mostly trans¬ 
acted in the bazars, which, with barber.s’ .shops 
and cafes, are the chief ])laccs of resort for the 
natives. Algiers is now the residence of the go¬ 
vernor-general of the I'Veuch possessions in Afri¬ 
ca, and of the principal go\eriiiiieiit functionaries 
a ml courts of justice. It was created the seat 
of a bishopric iti iK.'iH; is strrmgly garrisoned; 
and Ims a regular intercourse by .steam packets 
with Mar.seille.s. The manufactures are chiefly 
those of silk stufUi, girdles, purses, clocks, 
iewcllery, woollen cloths, iutlrSf Ihthous^ sandals, 
nariics.s, carpets, junk, lironze utensils, &c. 'i'hc 
markets are well provitletl with meat, vegetables, 
and fruit; pnivisiuns generally chca]», excepting 
broad, which is dear: there were no ovens, and 
only bandinills for grinding corn, before the 
occupation by theFreiich. European manners, 
habits, and dresses arc common; as many hats 
are seen as turbans ; cigars replace pipe.s, sbojis 
bazars; grand hotehs, cafes, billiard tables, eating 
lioiises, caldnels lilteraires have been set up, and 
a circus, cosmoraina, and ojiera established. 'Fhe 
streets have all received French names. In IH.'f? 
there w'cre at Algiers fine days, (>;f on w'liicli 
it rained, and 69 during which the sky was ct>- 
vered with clouds. There arrived at Algiers 
in 1867, fX)5 vessels of the burden of 74,762 ton.s. 
Of these 29 vessels, tonnage 6,363, were from 
Fbigland ; and 2.'> vessels, tonnage 4,581, from 
liritish |)ossesstoiis in the Mediterranean. 'J'he 
environs of Algiers are very beautiful, and for 
some miles round interspersed with great lumi- 
bers of elegant villus. There are 2 small suburbs, 
ihtfse of llah-cl-Oued and Bab-a-Zoun; (he 
i<irmer to the N.,*the latttf to the S. of the citj. 
About a mile S. of the Kasha is the Sultan Ka- 
kssit or fort of the emperor, an irregular polygon 
witihout fosse or counterscarp, about i m. in 
circumference. It stands on the siiot where 
('harles V. encamped, a. ». 1541, and com¬ 
pletely commands the town ; but is itself com¬ 
manded by Mount Boujcrcah. The ancient city 
of llustoniiim, the capital of Juba, w'os .situated 
not far from Algiers, to the W. of Torretto Cica; 
some ruins of this city still exist Algiers was 
fbiinded A.n. 935. F'or some notice of its hi^ 
tory, see the previous article. (See Tableau dc 
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/a SiluatMn^ j-c ,; Rozet, iii. pp. 14—88.; Skating 
Travels, pp. 33—35.) 

ALCOA BAY. See Port Elizabeth. 

ALllAMBUA. See Granada. 

ALllANDKA, a town of Portugal, prov. Estrema- 
dura, on the Tagus, 18 m. N. N. E. Lisbon. Pop. l,6(h). 

ALlCANT, (an. Xierrn/«7»), a sea-port town of Spain 
in Valencia, cap. prov. same name, on the Mediter¬ 
ranean, lat. 39^ 2(K 41'' K., long. 0° 3(F W. Pop. about 
14,(KK), having declined from 21,A' 0 in 181U. It is situated 
between mountains at the bottom of a spacious toy, 
having Cape la Huerta at its N. E. extremity, and Isla 
Plana on the 8. Large vessels anchor from | to 1 m. 
from shore, and small craft lie alongside the pier, u liieh, 
tliough incomplete, is about 32(i yards in length. Alicant 
is defended by a castle on a ruek about 4UU feet high. 
Streets narrow and crooked; but when visited by Mr. 
Townsend they were well mived and clean. None of its 
chiircltes, convents, or ntlier public buildings deserves 
notice. It iias a school of navigation, and liiui, or at all 
events ha^ an institution fur providing for ortibaus, de- 
sorted children, and the sons of soldiers. We ate not 
aware wlu'ther the “ Housi* of Mercy,’* founded in 1786, 
and intended to assist in the suppression of mendicity, 
still exists. {Towiseful, lii. p. 184.) 'I'hc trade of 
Alicant, though still considerable, has fallen much off, 
partly in consequence of tite emancipation of America, 
but more tlirough the indiience of oppressive duties and 
tiie disturbed state of the country. Us exports ennsist 
principally of wine, aimonds (lO.COO cat.), b.'irtllti (au.im 
to *.♦(),'00 cat.), oli\cs and oli\e till, brandy, figs, 
espartu-nisli. wool, silk, linen. Jte. Tim imports con¬ 
sist principally of linens, salted-fish, corn, cotton and 
cotton stuffs, colonial priHiuce, timber, A;e. (Besides 
Tou'nsi'tut, 8*M' Inglts's SjHiin, ii. ;*U4.; ikminmnications 
from Itrttish Ctmsul. &c.) 

ALU'A'f A, or LU'AT.\, a sea-port town on the S. 
coast of .Sieilv, Val di Girgenli, at the mouth of the Sal.<tn, 
bit. 370 4' 2.V' N., long. I3-' h.V 40** E. Pop. 13,46.'>. It 
is imilt partly on the lieach and partly on the sb>pe of some 
hills. Its walls have gone to decay .'and neither of its two 
castles is ut any coiisidiTable t'trength. It is a poor- 
looking place, but exports eonisidcr.ible quantities of corn, 
with sulphur and soda, pistacluo nuts, almonds, maecaroni, 
Ac. The port is shallow, si> that large vessel.<« mu.vt load in 
the oftiiig, or^oad, about .mule S. W. of the town, where 
they are cx|roscd t«) the soiitlierly winds, i Su*mbt/rue's 
Tv'iJ Sinjfest li. p. 2i»7, 4:o ixl, ; Smyth's Su't/i/, 11. ll»y.) 

AI.ILP'DI, tlie must of the Lipari ishinifs, 56 m. 
E. N. E. Pidormo Pop. 2(<(). It is alniut 6 m. in circ., 
rises abruptly fn^m tlie sea, ivifli irregular ravines and 
precipitous hills. It is cuUivattHl, w herever there is any 
soil, w Ith singular and laborious industry, and produces 
most excellent wh(‘at, barilla, flax, capers, &c The 
people are said to be excewUngly iiealthy; it has only two 
unsafe latuUng-places, tuid is rarely visited by strangers. 
•{Smyth's Stnly, p. 277.) 

ALIGHliU, a strung fort of Tlindostan, in the district 
of tiie same name, Is-tween the Ganges and the Jumna, 
.'Win. N. Agra, hit.27^.'i6* N., long. 77'^ 59'K. It was 
taken by st<trm in Mi3 ; and w as soon after made the 
liead-quarters of a civ il establishment for tiie collection of 
the revenue^and the administration of ju.sticc. TheN. 
portion of the district of Alighur is a desolate trat't, over- 
ftproad with low jungle ; hut the S. portion is fertile and 
highly cultivated. The natives, though turbulent, are sn- 
IH'rinr to the Bengalese, and other tribes more to the East. 

ALKM.AAU, a town of N. Hollai.d. cap. arroiid. and 
cunt., on the great ship canal froAi Amsterdam to the 
Holder, 20in. K. N. W., the former, lat 520 ,%* long. 
40 44 ' 45" E. Pop. 9,500. It is strongly fortified and 
well built; there are many flue canals, sliiulixl uith trees, 
anti the whole town has a strikingly elean and n*mfort- 
ablc appearance. The Hotel tff I li/r and the arsenal 
are the only public buildings tluvt deserve notice. It it 
the seat of a court of primary jurisdiction, wd has a 
college, physical society, theatre, concert hall, &c. 
Vast qn.mtities of exndleiit butter and chee.se lire pro- 
diiced in the surrounding nteadows. Exclusive of butter, 
aliout 40,(*00 tons of chi*ese arc said to he annually dis¬ 
posed of in its markets. It also manufactures canvass, 
imdlms a considerable tr.itle l.VP*’* 
Its commerce has been mateiially facilitated by tiiOagi^- 
structlon of the great canal. ^ itiumt the ^wn is a fine 
n^kenade, similar to those at tlie Hague and at Haarlem. 
IflHi7S. Alkmaar was invested by the Spaniards; but 
having been repulsed w'ith great loss, in an attempt to 
take the town by storm, they abandoned the siem*. In 
17*K), the .Anglo-Kussian army, under the Duke 01 York, 
ndvRucod from the Heidcr as far as Alkmaar. {DM. 
Qiographiquc ; Murray's Hand-book, ^c.) 

ALLA^IaBAD, an extensiVe and populous prov. or 
soutwh of Hindostan )>roper. between the 24th and 2f>th 
deg. H.Ut., and 79th and 8ad K. long. It Is botindeil on 
the N. by Oude and Agra, 8. by Gundwana, E. by Bahar 
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wo4 Gimdtnni, and W. by Malwah and Agra, tt to 
about 270 m. In length by about 120 in breadtn. 

It Is'divldiod Into followlag alllahs or districts, Tiz.: 
1. Allahabad; 2. Benares; 3. Mlrsapoor; 4. Juanpoor; 
6 . The Rewah territory} 6. Bundelcund; 7. Cawnpoor; 
9. Manicpoor territory. It Is watered by the Ganges, 
Jumna, and other groat rivers. Adjacent to the Toiwr, 
the country is flat and very productive, but In the S. W., 
In the Bundelcund dUtrlct, It fonus an elevated table¬ 
land, dlverslfled with high hlU* containing the celebrated 
diamond mines of Boon w». The flat country Is extr^wy 
sultry, and subject to the hot winds, from which the 
more elcvatotl region Is exempted. In the hilly coun- | 
try, whe^e the rivers are less numerous than in the 
pbins, the ijeriodical rains and well-water are chiefly 
relied on .for agricultural purposes. On the whole, how¬ 
ever, Allahabad is one of the richest provinces of Hin- 
dostan. The principal articles of export, are sugar, 
cotton, indigo, cotton cloths, opium, salt^tctrc. diamonds, 
Ac. I and, in addition, It produces all hinds of grain and a 
vast variety of fruits. 

The chief towns are Allaliabad, Benares, Callinger, 
Chatterpore, Chunar, Ghazypore, Juanpore, and Mlr- 
zaporc. The whole of this extensive province is now 
subject to the British government; the Benares district 
having been c^ed in 177«1: Allahabad and the adjacent 
territory In 1801; and the districts of Bundelcund in 1803. 
Seven-eights of the Inhabitants are supposed to be Hin¬ 
doos, the remainder Mohammedans. 

Allahabad, an ancient city of Hindostan, cap. of the 
above prov. and district, near the confluence of the 
Ganges and .Tumna, being by the course of the river 
8i0 m. from the sea, but the distance In a direct line from 
C.HU‘utta Is only 475 m.; from Benares, 75 m.; and from 
Agra, 280 m., lat. 25° 27' N., long. SP 50' E. At a 
short distance from the city, at the junction of the rivers, 
is situated the fortress, founded by the emperor Acbar, 
in 1583; but mucli improved since it came into the pos¬ 
session of the British. It is lofty and extensive, com¬ 
pletely commanding the navigation of both rivers. On 
die sea side it is defended by the old walls; but on the land 
side it Is regularly and strongly fortifted. It could not 
be taken by a European army, except by a regular siege; 
and to a native army it would be all but impregnable: 
and hence it has bwn seiected as the grand military 
depdt of the upper provinces. 

Being situated at tlie point of union of two great na¬ 
vigable rivers, Allah.’ibnd would seem to be In one of the 
finest portions In India for being the scat of an extensive 
commerce. And if we suppose with D’Anville and 
Dr. Kobertion, that it occupies the site of the ancient 
Palilwithra, it certainly ranked among the first coin- 
merrial cities of antiquity. * But in modern times it 
does not appear to have ever attained to the magnitude 
or importance that miglit have been anticiigded. For¬ 
merly, however, it was both more populous and flourish¬ 
ing than at present. A considerable cotton manufacture 
is said to have been driven*froin the town, by the ex¬ 
actions of the native officers of the Oude government. 
According to Hamilton, the pop. amounted, in 1803, to 
about 20,000, exclusive of the miliUry ; and there is no 
room for thinking that it has been materially increased 
In the interval. The houses arc of mud, raised on the 
foundations of more substantial brick edifices that have 
fallen into decav. Heber says, it has a desolate, ruinous 
aiipearance, and that it has obtained among the natives, 
the name of Pukeerahad^ (beggar abode !) It is the per- 
m^ioent station of a bigh court of justica — Suder Jlfo- 
^riY, commission: and has a school formed, in 1825, 
for the education of tbe natives. Allahabad has been in 


possession of the British since 1705. 

Bosides the Ganges and Jumna, the Hindoos believe 
that another river, ihc Sereswati, joins the other two 
from below ground. In consequence of this extraordinary 
junction, Allahabad is reckoned peculiarly holy, and is 
annually visited by maM thousands of pilgrims, who 
come from all parts of Hindostan to bathe and puriiV 
themselves in tne sacred stream: in some years their 
,nuiiilierf have amounted to nearly 320,000, each of them 
Pitying a small tax to government: ** When," savi 

Mr. Hamilton, " a pilgrim arrives, he sits down on tne 
bank of the river, and has his head and body shaved, so 
that each hair may fall into the water, the sacred writ¬ 
ings promising him ono million of years* residence in 
hoavm for every hair so deposited. After shaving, he 
fjathes; and the same day, or the next, performs the^- 
sequles of bis deceased aneestois. The tax accruii^^ 
government for permission to bathe, is 3 rupees «Bn 
person; but a much greater expense Is incurred in 
charts and gifts to the Brahmen, who are seen sitting 
by the river-side. Many persons renounce life at this holy 
eonfibence, bylgnihg in a boat, after performance of eer- 
taiii solemniaes, toihe exact spot where the three risers 
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unite, whore the devotee plunges Into the stream, with 
three pots of water tiod to his body. Gceaslonally, also, 
some lose their lives by the eagerness of these devotees 
to rush in and bathe at the most sanctified spot, at a 
precise period of the moon, when the immersion possesses 
the hignest efficacy. The Bengalese usually perform 
the pilgrimages of Gaya, Benares, and Allahaiiaa In one 
journey, and thereby acquire great merit in the e*- 
timatlon of their countrymen.'* (Hamilton's Oastettocr ; 
Heber, 1. pp. 441—445.) 

Allahabad (District op), consists of the territory 
immediately adjacent to the city of AUahabail. In 1815, 
U contained I ,G55,106 bqgahs t of cultivated land, ossessiHl 
at 279324/, a year of jumma, or laud revenue. At tito 
same time It contained 395,012 bcgalis of land, fit for 
cultivation, and 1,109,777 waste. It is watered by the 
great rivers Ganges and Jumna, and, wlien well cul¬ 
tivated, Is remarkably fertile. Wheat is the principal 
crop; but the culture of cotton and indigo has greatly 
tnrreaacd—an^that of opium has also been intrt^uced. 
A considerable quantity of cotton cloths, and chintzes, 
were formerly produced; but tiiis brancli of industry is 
now nearly annihilated in consequence of the native 
manufactures being undersold by the British. This 
district suffered considerably from the jumma, or land 
revenue, having been fixed at too high a rate, when the 
perpetual assessment was introduced. It has been the 
theatre of a considerable number of gang rubberle^; but 
these have been either wholly suppressed, or greatly 
diminished in consequence of the introduction of a more 
efficient police. (Pari. Papers, No. 753. iii. Sms. 1832, 
p. 69, Ac.; Hamilton's Gaxetcer.) 

ALLAN (BKIDGK OF), a neat village of Scotland, 
on the Allan, 3 m. N. W. Stirling. It is a gc^ deal 
resorted to in summer by visiters, on account ot a iiiluoral 
spring in the vicinity. 

ALLAUCH, a town of Franre|dep. Sourht's dn Rhone, 
5 m. E. N. E. Marseilles. Fop. 3,869. It is built on the 
declivity of a lilll, and is very ancient. 

ALLEGHANV,or APFALACUIAN MOUNTAINS, 
a chain of mountains, in tlie U. States of N. AmiTica, 
running in a N. E. gnd S. W. direction from the N. pnrts 
of Alabama and Georgia, to the state of Maine, a distance 
of about 1,200 m. It consists of a numlier of ridges, 
having a mean breadth of about 100 m. and a mean eleva¬ 
tion of from 2,.')0n to 3,()(X) feet. Their liighest summits 
are in N. Hampshire, where they attain to an elevation of 
between 6,000 and 7,000 feet They are almost every 
where clotiied with forests and Interspersed with delight¬ 
ful vallies. Their steepest side is towards tiie K., wliere 

S anite, gnci6S,and other primitive rocks arc to be seen. 

n the W. th(>y slope down by a gentle decllv Ity contlnuixt 
to tiic Mississippi. Iron and load are both met with, the 
former in gnwt abundance, in various parts of the range ; 
and the considerable quantities of gold that iiave Ih^u 
found in the streams in the upp<*r fMiitsaf N. Carolina 
and Georgia, show that it alsf) is among the products of 
. the Ailpghanies. Bnt coal scorns to be by far the most 
important of their mineral riches. Vast, and all but 
inexhaustible beds of bituminous and of anthracite or 
stone coal, are found in different jiarts of the eiiain, and 
are already very extensively wrought. Tlie quantitUss of 
anthracite brought to Pliiiadelpliia, partly for the supply 
of the city, and partly for siiipment to other places, have 
wonderfully increased during tlie last dozen years. Salt 
springs are abundant all along the W. slope of tlie Alle- 
gbanfes, and from some of them large supplies of salt are 
procured. This mountain system is crossed by the Hudson 
river, and is the only instance known, except that of the 
St. Lawrence, of the ocean tides passing through a pri¬ 
mitive mountain chain, and carrying depth for tlie 
largest vessels. It is also crossed by several canals and 
railways. (Darby*s View of the United States, passim ; 
Maelure's Geolom, ^c.) 

ALLEN (BOG OF), the name usually given to the 
extensive tracts of morass situated in Kildare, and 
King’s and Queen's counties, and the adjoining counties 
of Ireland. These do not however form, as is commonly 
supposed, one great morass, but a number of contiguous 
morasses separated by ridges of dry ground. Though flat 
the bog has a mean elevatmn of aboiift2S0 feet above tho 
level of the sea, and givesWith to some of the principal 
Irish rivers, as the Barrow, flowing S., and the Boyne R. 

ALLEN (LOUGH), a lake, co. Leitrim, Ireland,about 
10 m. in length, and from 4 to 6 in width. This lak# Is 
generally supposed to be tho source of the Shannon, and 
It has perbMs the best titlo to that distinction. It li ele¬ 
vated 144 above the levd of high water-mark at 
Limerick; and the Shannon has been rendered navigable 
as far as the Lough. 

ALLENDORF. a town of Hesse Cassci, on the Werra, 
23 m. E. S. E. Cassel. Pop. 3,500. There is in the 
vtdnity a considerable salt-work. 



^bo and Arrian, assm tepmvr conolnihrelj ths Identity of Pali- 
bothrs and Allahamd. {DUquMHon m Aneitni India, note xlll.) 
f A>w«hvanisloabe,butiaganeraUyabiiiitonv<liilrd<iriknM;re, 
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ALLEN STEIN, A town in Eut Prutilu, ci^i. clrc.,on 
he Alio, m. S. S. W. HoUftWrg. Pup. 3,000. If 
las a gyninaftium. and fabrlrs of ciotn and earthenware. 

A iXekTAU, a town in thr peninsula of Malacca,which 
'ontuined. in 1H23, 2,000 houiies. 

ALLEVAUI), u town of France, dfp. Isdre.cap.cATl., 
21 m. N. K. OrenobU*. Pop. 2,r)'.)0. There arc voluablo 
ir»>n and eop^wr miiun* In lU vicinity, and fuunderies wliere 
iron of an excelicnt dcscrintion isprt'parcd for converMon 
Into and aiiio for lM‘\ng east into cannon. In tlie 
lu'ighbtnirliuod arc the ruins of tlie riit»lit* of liayard, tiie 
birth-place of the fanutus knight of that name — the 
ehetmu'r tans peur et tans rcprucfir. 

Al^LlKU, a dep. almost in theacentre of France, bo 
called Irom the river Alber, one «>f tin* princi]ial aflhicnU 
of the I<oire, uhirh traverses it from S to N., between 
45^' 5H', anti 46^ 47' N. lat.. and 16' and 3" 57' E. long. 
Area. 7‘i.3,9Kl hert., wiiereof jiliout 46 h,QOO are cultT- 
vat<Ht Ituid, 70,0(10 meadows, IK,(KI0 vineyards. G4,(KKi 
woods, 2H.700 hoatliN, mttors, Ac. Pop. 3(10,270. Ex¬ 
clusive of the Allicr, it is iMiuiided the Loire, 

and is traversevl by the Cher, and other lesser rivers, 
Ac. The pfuids and smaller laki'S are so numerous, 
that they are said to ii;ive an injurious influence over the 
climate. Siirlace undulating, and in parts hilly; foil 
generally fertile, pnaluciiig a •iirphis or corn and wine, 
for exportation, with great numbers of cattle, sheep, and 
excellent horses. A good deal of the timber tn the 
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flnlfthed In 18M, at an expense of about 2,000/. It It built 
In ImUatlon of the monument of l.yslcratcs at Athens and 
consists of a triangular liasemimt, on whlrh rises a puri¬ 
st) le, of 9 Corinthian columns, 30 feet in height, support¬ 
ing a cupola, surmounted by a gilt tri|M>d. It Is almvc 
60 feet in Indght; is built ui fine wliite ireestono, and has 
a chaste, classii'al apimaranre. Independently of the 
fM'tniliarasfiuci.itions connected with the place, the seencry 
around is (H|ual in richness and variety to any in Scotland. 
The celehrated statues of Tam O’ Sl>ant(jr and Souter 
Johnnie arc appropriately placed in a grotto within 
the grounds attaclicd to tin; monument. (A’cu: Statistical 
Account qf Scotland, art. Ayr; Chambers's Land of 
Burns, ^c.) 

ALMAl)A,a town of Portugal, prov.F.stremadiira, on 
the Tagus, opposite to Idsbon. r«)p. 4,l»l;0. There is 
an old ciuttle on a rock, an hospital, a Latin school, with 
large magazines for wine. 

aLMADEN, a town of Spain, prov. La Mancha, in 
the Sierra Morena, .'»7 miles S. W. ('iudacl Ileal. 
Within a very few miles of this town is a famous mine 
of cinnabar. wIm imv mercury used to be fjbtalned, to the 
extent of from r^JKK) to l.’>,000 quintals a jear, for the 
supply of the silver mines of Mexico. This mine is very 
ancient, luid is liclievtal, indef*d, to have been wrought 
by the Homans. 

Atf/. Lib. 337.} ap] 

is, to Almaden del ......, .. 

forests Is oak. suitable for slup-hiiilding. Agriculture in tliere is also, a very productive mine. There are mines 
tilts, as in many other departments ot France, l^ in a very j of the same )«ort in other jiarts of Spain. 
iMtekward state. The peasantry arc smalt proprietors, 
and weclded to the practices of* their IbrcfathtTS. Bn 
ram leur mdtqucrait-on de tu>uveaui jrrocidis ayricolcs, 
its rulhveut aimme Jaistumt Ururs fdies. I'uv aveitgle 
routine sert dr homes a irur ittoitr itUrtligrucc. There 
are valualde mines of coal, iron, and antimony ; and 
(|uarries of niarhle and granite. Among tlie nianufiu'tur- 
ing establishments m.iy lie mentioned the glas.'i-uorks of 
Soiirigny and Cninnientry. winch employ about HiO 
work, 
almve 


.|M*o)de ; the iron w’orks of Tron^ais. whicli emjdoy 
.'gMiditto, and furnish annually alKive.'MNMMN) kilogs. <>f 
iron; and there are also manufactures of cutler}, earthen¬ 
ware, eloth, and p.iper.w ith sptnniiig-inilb.and nunierou.s 
breweries, ropt>-W'aik8, Ac. It is div idrul Into 4 electoral 
arroiid.; n>tunu» 4 m. to the Ch. of Deputies; and iiad. 
in Ih:w, 1,617 eU'fdors. Public revenue, in lH31,6,444,U4.'i 
fr. I'hief towns, Mimliiis. Montliii,on, (iannat, La Palisse, 
Ac. { Huso. France Pittorrsqut, AXi. AUter f French 
ilffinal TtAlrs .) 

.AI.LO.A, a se.i-port and in. town of Scotland, co. 
C’lai km.innnn, on the Forth, at the point where it eeases 
to lie a riviT, and Itcconies a frith, ‘2r» m. W.N.W. 
Edinburgh. Pop. o) town, 4,417. of pari.sh and town, 
6,377. it is irregularly built; but bus recently been 
much improved. A church, opeiuHl in I Kill, lias 'a spire 
2(NI feet ill heiglit. The harbour is exccdleiit; vessels of 
large burden lying close to the tiuays; tliere is .also a dr} 
d(a-k and two yartis for «hip-lmildiiig. 'I'he trade of the 
town is consid’erabie, and it has nearly h,(mki tons of ship¬ 
ping. There are very extensive collieries, distilleries, and 
Iron-works in tlie neigiibourluMHl. the produce of which 
is principally slilpfa**! here : and in the town and its vlel- 
nity are extensive breweries, whicb produce ale rivalling 
that <if Edinhurgli, with an iron-ftiuiidery, tw tv w <ioUcn ma¬ 
nufactories, glass-works, tile and hriok-works,«Ac. The 
justice of }ieace, and sherilT courts for the co. are lield 
here. In a |mrk adjoining the town, are tlie ruins 
cfaseat of the Karl of Mar, part of wliich consists of a 
tower of tiie 13th century, 90 feet in iieight. (Revisedat 
Alloa.) 

ALLOWAY KIIIK: the church (Scottlcc, Kirk) of 
a jiarish, on the c<»ast of Ayrsliire, long united with Hint 
of Ayr, near the mouth of tlie Doon, on the road from Ayr 
to Maybole, about 3 iii. S. from the former. The Kirk 
has l)e»*n for a lengthened iieritMl in ruins, but being pro¬ 
minently brought frtrward in llums's Inimitable tale of 
Tam O’Hhanter, and having in its immediate vicinity, the 
po<‘t's birth-place, and the monument erected to his me¬ 
mory, it has become an object of great interest. Thougli 
roofless, the walls are in pretty good preservation ; and 
the feedings with which they are now associated, will 
protect them from depredation. Tlie church-yard, which 
Is still used as a burylng-ground, contains the graves of 
Burns* fiither and mother ; and, such is the prestige with 
which it has been Invested, tlial latterly it has luxome a 
favourite place of Interment. Between Alloway Kirk 
and Ayr, but mueh nearer the former tlian th(’ latter, is 
tho eottage in which Burns was liorn (on the 2,5th of Fe¬ 
bruary, 1759), a one-story house, of humble appearance, 
with a thatched roof, and long U8v»d as an inn. Alwut 
4 ni. on the other side of tho Kirk, arc the “ Auld brlgo 
Doon,” and the new bridge — the latter about 100 yards 
below the former, and built since the time of Burns; and 
on the summit of the acclivity of the E. bank of the river, 
about half way lietween the old and new bridges, is the 
moniunont of the |>oet. This elegant structure was 


)iarts of Spain. 

ALMAGICO, a town of Spain, prov. La Mancha, 12 m. 
E..S.K. Ciudaii Real, Top. K,0(Ki. It has an important 
manufacture of blondcb. The country round Is cele- 
bnitixl fur Its mules and asses, of which there is annually 
a large fair 

ALMANZA, a town of Spain, prov. Murcia,.Vim. N.W. 
Alicaiit. Hop. 5,(i<Mi. It ib well built, has broad streets, 
linen t.ibnco, and a great ,*inniial lair. In tlie iieiglibour- 
hooil of this town, on tlie 2.5th April 1707, Ihe French, 
under the Duke of Berwick. gaiiUMl a remplete victory 
over tlie allied fon-ch in the interest of the arclidnko 
Charles. The latter lost 5,000 men killed on the field, and 
nearly lO.OiiO taken piisoners. 

Al.MAKEZ, a town ut .Spain, prov. Kstremadur.!, on 
thf: 'I'agtis, 32 m. S. K. IMaseiicia. l*op. 1,(MX). Towards 
tiie middle of tlie Kith century, a fine bridge, in tlie 
Homan styh‘, was carried over tlie river at this point. 
In IHIO, on obstinate ionAlct took place near this town, 
lietween an Anglo-Spanish and French force. 

ALMKIDA. a fortified town of Portugal, prov. Beira, 
24 m. W. by N. Ciudad Hodrieo. Pop. O.dOO. From its 
position on the frontier of the kingdom, it has always het'n 
deemed a milimr}* post of the greatest importance. In 
17(>2, it was taken bv the Spaniards, attcr a long siege. In 
iKlo, It was taken uv the French under Ma<«sena : who 
abaiuloniHl it in tiie iullowing year, after bhiwiug up the 
fortifications. 

ALMELD, a town of the Netherlands, prov. Overyssel, 
on the Veelit, 22 m. F. N. E. Deventer. Pop. 4,(K)(). It 
lias a college, a eommission of agriculture and manufac¬ 
tures. and I'leaehes fine linen. 

AI.MKHIA, (an. Mmgis.) a soa-fKirt town of Spain, 
Granada, near the mouth of the river, and at the bottom 
of tlie gulpli of the s.uue name, lat 36'^ .51' 29" N., long. 
2^^' 32' \V. Pop. 19,(HH». It is the seat of a bishop, and has 
fabrics of soda and salt-petre, and of cordage and other 
articles made of the esparto-rush. The harbour is large, 
well slieltereil, and is protectedb} a castle; the water is so 
deep, that large vessels anelior lialf a mile from shore, in 
from 9 to 14 fathoms, and smaller vessfb anchor, close in 
shori\ in from 5 to 9 fatlioms. 'I'he ancient sov ereigns of 
Granada considered tins as the most Ininortant town of 
their dominions, as well on account of the fertility of 
the surrounding country, as of its manufactures and com¬ 
merce. But it is now mueh fallen off. 

ALMOI)OVAH-DEL-CAMPO, atown of Spain,with 
a castle, prov. La Mancha, 18 m. S. S. W. Ciudad Real. 

^TlMONBURY, a pa. and townshipof England, W. H. 
'•o. Y’tirk, wap. of Agbrigg, divided by the ( olne from 
the pa. of lluddersfieVd. I’he pa. is very extensive, con¬ 
taining 30,140 acres, with a pop. of 30,«lfi. It c<>ntoiiis 
... » „ --in. s.111. Hud- 



cottons. especially the former. - 

AMIOHA. a town of HIndostan, cap. Kumaon, In 
the nTk. part of India. 90 m. N. by E. Bareilly; lat. 
2»)035' N., long. 79'^ 40' It stands on a ridge .5,837 feet 

alHive the level of the sea. and is compactly built. The 
houses of stone, and slated, are generally' two and some 
three stories high; the ground-floor being occupied as 
shops. The old Gorkhacitadel stands on a commanding 
point of the ridge at the E. extremity of the town, and 
several martcUo towers have been erected on peaks to tha 
eastw ord. This place was acquired by the British in 18) 5. 
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The eurreimdlne country is remarkably bleak and naked. 
{HamtVon*$ E. 7. Gazetteer,) 

ALMIJNRC^AR, a sea-port town of Spain, (IranaJa, 
lat.86^ 9i' 5(y' N., long. 8'^SI' W. Pop. 2,100. Tlic siir- 
rounding country produces cotton and sugar, 'i'lio an¬ 
chorage is fit only for small vessels, and should not be 
used by thorn except in cases of emergency, as the £. 
winds common on this coast arc dangerous. 

ALMUNIA, a town of Spain, Arrugoii, 18 m. N. E. 
Calatayud. Pop. 8,000. 

ALMUllTlAIMEL, a town of Spain, in La Mancha, 
8 leagues from Manzanarez. 

ALNMOIJTH, a village of England, in Northumber¬ 
land, at the mouth of the Alne, 5^ ra K. S. T’. Alnwick. 
It exports considerable quantities of corn and other 
produce. „ 

AT.NWICK, a m. town of Engband, cap. co. Nor- 
thuinbcrlanil, on a declivity near the river Alne, 27S m. 
N. by W. London. Pop. OJ-W. 'J'hero is .i spacious 
square where a weekly nuwkt't is lield. and a large town- 
house, where the co courts meet, iuxl the inenilM'rs for 
the eo. areelected; the assizes, howe\er, arenoMield here, 
but at Newcastle. Alnwick was f.n-merly lortified, and 
vestiges of its walls and gates still remain. At the N. 
entrance to the tow’ii stands .\luwi^'k Castle, once a prin¬ 
cipal stronghold of the kingdom on the side of Scotland, 
and now a magnificent baroni il residence of the Dukes 
of Northumberland, it uiulerw ent, not m.'iny years ago, 
a complete repair and renovation, cxe. uted in good 
taste. At the entrance to the town, a column is erected 
in honour of one of the Dukes of Nortluimberland. A 
cross, called Malcolm's Cross, stands on the spot wdierc 
Malcolm 111 king of Scotland, is said to have keen killed, 
in lOiW, by a soldier, wlio came to offer him the keys of 
the castle on the point of a spear. (See Haile's Annals 
of Scotlandt anno i0i)3, and Dr. Percy's note on the same 
•ubject.) 

ALOST (Flem. Aalst), a town of Belgium, prov. 
East Flanders, on the Dender, about half w'jiy between 
Brussels and Ghent. Pop. 14,807. It is surrounded by 
walls, and is clean and well built; the parish churcii, the 
largest in the country, is not finished; it has a college, 
and several other educational establishments; a town- 
house, remarkable for Its antiquity, witii manufactures 
of linen, cotton, lace, hats, &c., iirint-w-orks and dye- 
u'urks, breweries and distilleries, tanoej'ies, soap-w'orks, 
iron and copper fonnderies, and potteries. Vessels of 
small size come up to town by the river; and it h.as a 
considerable commerce In tlie produce of its maniif.ic- 
tures, and in hops of an excellent quality, grown in tlie 
neighbourhood, rape oil, Ac. At A lost is the tomb of the 
celebrated Thierry Martens, the friend of Erasmus, who 
introduced the art of printing into Belgium. ( Pander 
Maelen, Diet. Gcog. Plandre Orientate^ p. 3.) 

ALPilEN, atown of the Netherlands, prov. S. Hol¬ 
land, cap. cant, on the Rhine, 7^ m. E. Leyden. Pop. 
2,200. It has manufactures of earthenware and pipes. 

ALFN ACH, a village of Switzerland, cant. Tlntcrwald, 
on the S. W. arm of the lake of Lucerne. Pop. 1,3(K). 
Avery singular road, c.'illed the yUide of Alpnach^ is 
constructed in the immediate vicinity'of this town, for 
conveying trees from Mount Pilatus to the lake, from 
which they are forwarded to Holland, Ac. (See App. 
to htgUs's Switzerland.) • 

ALPS (THE), constitute (Caucasus ex¬ 
cepted) the most extensive and at the same 
time the highest mountain system of Europe. 
They extend fiom the banks of the Rhone in 
France on the W., to the rivers Verbas and 
Narcnta on the E. ; of which the former fulls 
into the Save, a confluent of the Danube, and 
the latter into the Adriatic. Hence they occupy 
the whole space between the 5th and 18th degree 
E. long., forming a vast semicircular bulwark 
which encompasses, on the N., Italy and the 
Adriatic Sea. The extremities of this semicircle 
approach 43° N. lat., but the great body of the 
range occupies the space between the 46th and 
48th degrees N. lat. 

The Alps are closely united to two other 
mountain ranges; on the W. to the Apennines, 
which traverse Italy in its whole length ; Ad on 
the £• to the Balkban, which coversTTurkey and 
Greece with its numerous ramifications. The 
boundary line between the Apennines and the 
Alps is difflcult to determine. It seems to be 
most expedient to suppose that the Alps begin 
on the W. side of uie great road over the 
Bochetta pass (2,550 ft. atovc the level of the 


sea), which leads from Genoa to Novi in Pied¬ 
mont. That [K>rtion of the range which begins 
at this road and extends K. to the sources of the 
Tinea, a tributary of the ^ar, is called the Afa- 
ritime yllps, and does not contain any very high 
summits; but it i.s extremely steep, and is tra¬ 
versed only >y one road practicable for carriages. 
This road conucefs the town of Nice with the 
town of Coni in Piedmont, and traverses three 
ridges by the cols or mountain passes of lirous, 
Brovis, and de Tande. The last col is m the 
main ridge of the range, and rises to 5,981 feet 
above the level of the sea. 

Between the plain of the l*o and the valley of 
the Rhone, the mountain mass lies in its greatest 
extent S. and N., reaching from the shore of the 
MediterruRean, or from nearly 43°, to the lake of 
Geneva, or to nearly 4()0 :;<y N. lat. Its length 
is here, consequently, about 230 m., and its 
width averages about 1(X) in. The watershed 
between the rivers falling into the Po, and those 
emptying themselves into the Rhone, does not 
traverse the middle of the mountain region, Imt 
is found at about 30 miles from its K. border. 
On it rise some very Iiigh sunuttits. 'I’he most 
remarkable are, Mount ViM), 1.3,8,53 feet above 
the sea,and on whose E. declivities the Po t.ikcs 
its origin; Mount (Jeiievre attains 11,734, Mount 
Cenis 11,795, and Mount Iserau J3,28G ft. above 
the sea. Parther N. is the immense mass of rocks 
that constitute Mont Blanc, whose highest ])oint, 
the Jiossc dr T)7'onu‘(l<nri\u\ lat. 45^ SCf N., long. 
6° 5R E., 1.'3,748 ft. above the sea. is the highest 
elevation to w'hich the Al])s attain, 'i'he valleys, 
both to the IC. and \V., branch off at right angles 
from the watershed. 'Hiose to the east arc sliort, 
straight, and deep, and terminate in the plain of 
the Po; those to the west are of much greater 
length, and rather winding. On this side, es]ie- 
ciaily ill the dej). des J/auies Alpes^ between the 
u])i)er branches of the rivers Jsero and Durance, 
are placed a considerable iiiunbcr of very high 
summits; IVlont l..oucyra attains M,4.5X ft., 
Mont Loupilla 14,144 ft., Alont i^dioux dc Val- 
louisc 14,119 feet, and at least twelve other's rise 
above 1 1 ,()(X) feet. The peeiili;ir dispo-sition of 
the valleys in this portion of the Alps has ren¬ 
dered the communication between France and 
Italy comparatively easy. The roads follow' the 
valleys up to the watershed, and have then only 
to traverse one high ridge. 'J’hree great carriage 
roads lead over it. Thu farthest to the S. is the 
road of Mount Genevre, which ascends from the 
banks of the Rhone along the valley of the 
Durance to Brian^on, and traverses the ridge N. 
of Mount Genevre, where it attains 6,197 ft. 
above the sea; whence it descends in the valley 
of the river l)ora to Susa. The second is the 
road of Mount (^cnis^ which on the .side of 
France may be said to begin at Grenoble. It 
ascends first the valley or the Isere, and after¬ 
wards of the Arc, a tributary of the former, and 
traverses the ridge N. of Mount C'enls, where 
it is 6y784 ft. above the sea. Hence it descends 
into the valley of the Dora to Susa. The latter 
is by far the most used of all the roads over the 
Alps; and it is stated that annually from 16 (XN) 
to 17*000 carriages of all kind.s, and from 4 5,(XX) to 
50,000 horses and mules, pass along it. The third 
carriage rood is that of the Little S. Bernhard, 
which ascends the valley of the Iscre, )uisses ihe 
ridge between Mount Iscran and Mont Blanc* 
and descends in the valley of the Dora Baltea to 
Aosta. It attains in its highest point to an 
elevation of 7,200 ft. above the sea; and it is 
most commonly supposed that it was by it that 
Hannibal penetrated into Italy. This portion 
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or the Alps comprehends what commonly ore 
called the (\)tti:in, Oraian, and uartly the Pen¬ 
nine Alps, to/;etlier with those or Dauphin^ and 
Savoy. 

At Mont Plane the direction of the range is 
changetl. It runs hence K. N. E., and the N. 
ridges continue in that direction to their termi¬ 
nation in the neighbourhood of Vienna. With 
the change of direction a change in the disposU 
tion of the valleys is observeci. The range is 
divided into two or more ridjes;, running nearly 
]Mirallei, and including extensive longitudinal 
valleys. From the ridges enclosing these longi¬ 
tudinal valleys short transverse valleys descend 
S. and N. to the jilains which bound the moun¬ 
tain ningc. This disposition of «hc ranges 
renders the communicaliun between Italy on 
one side, and Switzerland and (icrinany on the 
other, much more difficult than the coininiini- 
cution between Italy and France; for the 
roads must either traverse two iir more ridges, 
or great deflections must be made to avoid one 
of them. 

E. of Mont Plane the range is divided into 
two high ridges, which ellcIo^e tlie valley of 
Valaise, and unite about 8^; (/ J l. long , at the 
sources of the Rhone. 'I'he sontliernmost of 
these ranges, which is immediately connecitsl 
with Mont Plane, contains nearly in its niuldle 
Mount Rosa, the second highest siimiuit of the 
Alps, being 15,170 ft. above the }oa. W'. of it 
stands Mount C’ervin, or Matterhorn, the third 
highest summit, rising to 1-1,778 ft. M’hen fol¬ 
low Mount Comhin, which has M.lJJti ft., and 
Mount Vclan, which attains ll,()-JOfl. E. of 
Mount Rosa, and near it, is the C'ima do iiaci, 
iri,7‘K) ft. high. 'I'his chain comprises the 
gieater part i)f the IVnnine and a portion of 
the Eepontine Alps, hut is commonly called 
the Alps of VaUise. In the chain which en¬ 
closes the valley of \'alaise on the N. the 
greatest J*!uroj>eun glacier is found, not far \V. 
of the source of the Rhone. Here a great part 
of the chain rises above the line of congelation, 
and is always covered with ice. It is stated to 
have an area of 2()0 so. ni. Many high summits 
rise out of it in the tonn of pyramids; and tis 
the snow does not adhere to their steep sides, 
they fonn a suhlinie cootrast w ith the sea of ice 
that surrounds them. 'I'he most famous of 
these summits are the Finsteraarhorn, 14,085 ft.; 
the Monch (Monk), l.%.'k)7ft.; the Jungfrau 
( Virffin), 13,713 ft.; the Sc*hrekhorn, 13,454 ft.; 
the Vischcrhdrner in Cirindelwald, 13,333 ft. ; 
and the Eiger, 13,033 ft. high. The glaciers ol 
Grindelwald and Lauterhrunnen, which attract 
so many travellers, are only small detached 
portions of this immense glacier. \V. qf the 
great glacier the chain still contains many sum¬ 
mits rising to 11,0(K), and even to 12,000 ft. of 
elevation; as the AUcls, the Pluinlisalp, and 
others. It maybe considered as terminating on 
the W. with the Diahlerets, or 'reufels-horner, 
which attains about 10,000 h, of elevation. W. 
of them the mountains arc of moderate height, 
and towards the lake of Geneva they sink into 
elevated hills. This chain goes commonly by 
the name of Alps of Pern (Perner Alpen). 

The depression of this chain at its western 
extremity has afforded an opportunity of esta¬ 
blishing a carriage communication lietw'een 
Geneva and Pern in Switzerland, and Milan in 
Lombardy. I'he road runs along the shores of 
the lake of Geneva, and enters at its eastern ex¬ 
tremity the valley of the Rhone or of Valaise. 
It then ascends the valley os far as the town of 
c^nd passes thence over the S. range by the 


pQsi of the Simnlon to Domo d'Ossola and the 
shores of the Lago Moggiorc. The highest 
point of this road is 6,585 ft., the town of Brigg 
2,325, and Domo d'Ohsola 1,(X)3 ft. above the 
sea. 'I'his road, made by onler of Napoleon, 
partly at the expense of France, and partly ot 
the then kingdom of ItiJy, is a noble work. It 
is about 26^ ft. wide, rising 1^ inch each yard. 
Ill some places it is tunnelled to a considerable 
distance through the solid rock. It is the only 
carriage road over this range; but another road, 
used only by mules, has ohtainefl celebrity by 
Na])cleuii having passed it in 18(.(), previously to 
his famous Italian cam]>aignr 'J'his is the road 
of the Great S. Pernhard; it begins at Martigny 
on the Rhone, ascends the vale of the small nver 
Drance to its source, where it passes over the 
chain near the celebrated Hospice at an elevation 
of 8,f)51 ft. above the sea, and descends hence to 
Aosta on the Dora Rultea. 

E. of the sources of llie Rhone is the only 
place in the Alps running \V. and E. where 
the laiige is not tl'vidcd by longitudinal valleys, 
hut is inlerstcted by the two tr.msverae valleys 
of the Reuss and 'I'essino. Hence there has 
existed time iinnicmoi lal a line of coininuni- 
cation in this point between .Swit/erland and 
Italy. 'I'his is the road of the S. Gothard, uniting 
Zurich and Liicenu* with !\1 ilau, niiniing first 
along the sinires of the lake of the four cantons 
(or t>f Lucerne) to Altorf, and afterwards in the 
valley of the upper Reu'-s to Andermatt. It 
))asse<, the ridge at an elevation of 6,850 ft., 
descends to Aviolo on the Tessino in \'al 
l.evcntinu, and luiis in this valley to the Lngo 
AJaggiorc, and thence to Milan.’ 'This much 
fVc(]ueiited road has only in modern times been 
rendered jiracticable for carriages, on account of 
the poverty of the small cantons which it tra¬ 
verses. 

'J'hat portion of the mountain system which 
lies between IMont Plane and the road of tlic 
S. Gothaid is less broad than any other jiart. 
It ])robnbly docs not measure more than 80 m. 
across in a straight line ; but its valleys, both to 
the S. and the N., but especially the latter, 
known by the name of Highlapds Pern (Ber¬ 
ner Oherland), arc considered as exhibiting the 
richest mountain scenery in the Alps. 

E. of the road over the S. Gothard pass, the 
mountain system widens considerably; so that 
between 9° and 13® E. long., its average breadth 
may be estimated at between 120 and 130 miles. 
Put at the same time the high summits arc less 
numerous, a few only attaining 1^000 ft., though 
a great number still exceed 10,(xX) ft., and pass 
the line of congelation. 'I'he height of the 
mountain pas.ses shows evidently that the ele¬ 
vation of the whole mountain mass has rather 
increased than decreased, at least AW of the pass 
over the Premier. 

'I'hat portion of the range w’hich approaches 
the pass of the S. Gothard is called the Rhae- 
tian Alps, or the Alps of the Grisons. It is 
divided into four ridges, w hich enclose three Ion* 
gitudinal valleys; tliose of the Upper Rhine, of 
the Inn and 'JVIera, and of the Adda. The 
central valley is divided by a high transverse ridge 
into two, of w hich the W. or shorter, called the 
Vale of Preg^lia, is drained by the river Mera, 
which runs W., and falls into the lake of t'omo, 
or rather of Mesola; and the K. and much 
longer by the Inn, which falls into the Danube. 
'I'he valley of the Upper Hliine, extending first 
E. N. E., turns afterwards suddenly N., and 
affords two openings towanls the low country; 
one to the lake of Constance, and the other to 
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the lake of Wallstadt Thus the town of 
Chur or Coins, situated where the Uhinc turns 
N., has an. easy communication both with Ger¬ 
many and Switzerland. Though a small place, 
by far the greater part of the commercial inter¬ 
course between Bavaria, Wirtemberg, Baden, 
and Switserland on one side, and Italy on the 
other, is carried on by the road passing through 
it. The canton of the Grisons; sensible of the 
advantage accruing from this commercial inter¬ 
course, has constructed three excellent roads 
over the range, which divides the afiluents of 
the Rhine from those dcsccMiding into the plain 
of the Po. A road runs from (oirc along the 
Rhine to the place where the Vonler Rhein 
and Tlinter Rhein join, and thence ascends in the 
valley of the latter hi the village of Spliighen in 
the liheiiiwald. At this place the road divides 
in two. One continues to ascend the valley of 
the Hinter Rhein to a village called also Iliii- 
terrhein, and passes thence over the high moun¬ 
tain ridge to S. Bernardino; it is called the road 
of S. Bernardino. From this village it descends 
ill the Val Misocco or Miso along the river 
Moosa, w'hich opens near Belliiizona into the 
small plain surrounding the N. extremity of the 
I.iagu Maggiore. 'J'his road, which rises to 6,39() 
ft. above the .sea, has been made in modern iiine.s 
to avoid the heavy duties which the Austrian 
government laid on the foreign commodities 
passing through its lerritories; for from Bel¬ 
li nzona they now can pass to Turin and Genoa 
without traversing any xioriion of the Austrian 
dominion.s. The other road leaves the Khin- 
wald at the village of Spliighen, and directly 
passes over the mountain ridge to Val Giacomo, 
which opens into Val Bregaglia near Chiaveiiiia. 
The highest part of this road between Spliighen 
and Isola is 6,58C) ft. above the sea. Another 
road runs from (^oire nearly directly S. over 
some mountaiiiK of moderate height, till it enters 
the valley of Oberlialbstein, which it ascends 
nearly to its upper extremity, where it divides 
into two branches, of which the E. passes Mount 
J ulicr at an elevation of 7,285 ft.; it leads to the 
valley of Engadien, and is not a commercial 
line of communication. The W. road passes 
over the Maloga and descends into Val Bre¬ 
gaglia, where it continues to the town of Chia- 
vciina. It rises to 8,250 ft. above the sea, and 
though practicable only for small carts, is much 
used. 

The next road farther E. is rather a military 
than a commercial line, and was recently made 
by the Austrian government to open a carriage 
communicatioif between the newly accpiired 
Valteliiic and Tyrol. It begins at Innsbruck, 
ascends along the Inn as far as Finstermiinz, 
near the boundary line between Tyrol and 
Switzerland; turns then southward, and passes 
the watershed of the Alps between Nanders and 
Ueshen, where its highest point is about 4,.GOO ft. 
above the sea. Then it descends along the 
valW of the Adige to Gliirns; but a few miles 
S. of this it leaves the valley, and turning S. W. 
traverses a very lofty lateral chain of the Alps, 
which at the place where it is crossed by the 
road is called Monte Stelvio. It then rises to the 
height of 8,960 ft., being the highest elevation of 
any carriage road in Europe. From this point 
it descends rapidly into the valley of the Adda 
to Bormio and Sondrio, and thence to Milan. 
It is commonly 36ft. wide, and has been made 
at a vast expens^ and with great skill. 

This rhad encircles on three sides an extensive 
mountain region, filled up by snow mountains 
and glaciers, occupying the greater part of the 


country between Innsbruck and Glurns, and dl8>> 
playing the wildest scenery of the Alps. Eternal 
snow covers here a space not much less in extent 
than that which surrounds the Finstcraarhorn 
and Virgin, and it is likewise overtopped by nu¬ 
merous steep summits of a pyraniidical ft>nn, 
many of them rising to more thah 10,000 ft. 
above the sea; as the Gebatch Ferner 12,288 ft., 
the Wildspitz Ferner 12,36'4 ft., the Glock- 
thurm 11,284 ft., and others. Where the road 
traverses Monte Stelvio it ])asscs near another 
mountain group, less in extent, but rising to a 
greater elevation. In it is .Mount Ortelor or 
Orteler, the highest summit in Tyrol, 12,82.3 ft, 
above the sea; and near the latter Mount I loch 
Ishcrnowakl 12,422 ft., and Mount Zebru 12,281 
ft. high. 

To the £., but at some distance from these 
mountain masses, is the road over the Brenner, 
whuh may be considered as the E. boundary line 
of the lihactian Alps. This' road begins at 
Innsbruck, ascends the valley of the small river 
Sill, and jiasses thence over the watershed be¬ 
tween the Inn and the Adige, where, N. of 
Storzing, it attains the elevation of 4,643 ft. It 
then descends in the valley of the Eisack from 
Brixeii to Bolzano or Botzen, and thence to 
Roveredo and Verona. It is one of the must 
frequented commercial roads over the Alps. 

This road ma^bc considered as scjiarating the 
W. from the E. Aljis. I'he latter are distin¬ 
guished from the former by being moredislinctly 
divided by longitudinal valleys running W. and 
K.; by the greater number of .separate ridges: 
their greater width and lesser elevation; the miin- 
ber of snow-topjicd mountains being comjiara- 
tively few,and noneofthcin occurring E. of 14°E. 
long. The northern half of this niountciin region 
is known by the naim* of the Noric Alps; and the 
southern by those of C'arinlhian, Crainiaii or 
Julian, and Diiiarian Alps. 

Not far distant from, and nearly parallel with, 
the N. border of this mountain region, extends a 
very long longitudinal valley froiii 11° to 15° E. 
long.; but it is divided by two transverse ridges 
into three valleys, in which flow the rivers Inn, 
the Upper Salzach and the Upper Eiis, all of 
them running E. To the S. oi the valley of tlic 
Stilzach is placed the highest jiart of the None 
Alps. Many summits rise above the snow line, 
and between them are many extensive glaciers. 
The highest summits are the Gross Giuckner, 
12,567 u.; the Gross Wiesbach or Krummhorn, 
11,844; and the Ankogel, 11,873 ft. above the sea. 
'file longitudinal valley south of this rapgcis di¬ 
vided by a transverse ridge into tw'o valleys, of 
which the W. is drained by the Eisach, which 
runs W. and falls into the Adige. The K. valley 
is drained by the Drave, running E., and one of 
the largest tributaries of the Danube. 'Fhe 
mountain chain dividing these from the plain of 
Lombardy is much less elevated, ri-sing only 
in a few summits to above 8,000 ft;., and none of 
them exceeding 9,000 ft. above the sea. Only the 
Terglou, which rises near 14° E. long., at the 
sources of the Save, attains a height of 9,884 ft., 
and is by many considered as the moat E. snow 
mountain of the S. range of the Alps. 

E. of 14° £. long, the Alps are divided into 
5 ridges by 4 longitudinal valleys, all of them 
opening to the £. I'hcse valleys are traversed 
by the rivers Kns, Mu hr, Drave, and Save. The 
Muhr suddenly turns S., and running through a^ 
wide and open transverse valley empties itself 
into the Drave. The ranges enclosing these 
valleys on their N. and S. sides gradually de¬ 
crease in licight as they advance towards the 
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K.; so that when arrived at 16^ they may rather 
be tenned hills than mountains, except the ridge 
which divides the valley of the Drave from that 
of the Save, which preserves its mountainous 
aspect beyond 18° E. long.; where, at the con¬ 
fluence of the Drave with the Danube, it sinks 
into low hills, but rises again into mountains 
towards the confluence of the Danube and of the 
Save, where it takes the name of Sirmian Moun¬ 
tains, or Fruzka Gora. This latter group may 
be considered as the most olfkct or the Alps, 
but rises hardly to more than 3,000 ft. 

The range which divides the valleys of the 
Muhr and of the Ens turns S., and continues for 
a distance in that direction, forming the E. 
boundary of the transverse v^ley of the Muhr; 
but on the boundary line betwceif Styria and 
liungary, it subsides into low hills, which are 
followed by flat high ground, connecting the Alps 
with the forest of llakony. This name is given 
to a low mountain range which separates the two 
plains of lJungaryfrom one another, terminating 
where the Danube suddenly turns southward, and 
which may also be considered as one of the E. 
offsets of the Alps. 

The most N. ridge of the Noric Alps, which 
skirts the valleys of the Salzach and Ens on the 
N., is broken through by these rivers where they 
turn N. to run to their recipient, the Danube. 
'J'his ridge may be considered to terminate wi^ 
the Schnieberg, near Neustadt, rising #>,882 ft. 
above the sea. This ridge sends numerous 
lateral branches to the N., which terminate 
close to, or at a short distance from, the Danube, 
between Linz and Vienna. JJiit they rarely 
attain the height of 4,000 or 5,tX)0 ft. 

Through this part of the Alps lie the roads h*y 
which the towns of Linz and \'ienna commu¬ 
nicate w'ith Italy and 'J'riest and Fiume. 
'J'here are especially two great roads, with dif¬ 
ferent branches; having, as central points, the 
towns of Villach on the Drave in Carinthia, and 
of Laybach on the Save in t-arniola. The first, 
uniting Linz on the Danube with Italy and 
Triest, runs in the beginning mostly along the 
banks of the river 'J'raiiii, in a W. S. W. direction, 
to the town of Salzburg on the Salzbach: it then 
follows the valley of the last-mentioned river up 
to the place where it is divided by a transverse 
ridge from that of the Ens, and then passes over 
that ridge to lladstadt. 11 ence it directly ascends 
the elevated range w^hich separates the valley of 
the Ens from that of the Muhr, and is known by 
the name of the Tanern. The highest jioint of 
this road, at Ilirschwand, rises to 5,290 ft. above 
the sea, From S. Michael, in the valley of the 
Muhr, the road ascends again to pass over the 
third range, which divides the valley of the Muhr 
from that of the Drave. This chain, however, is 
much lower. The road leads to Spital on the 
Drave, and thence follows the banks of the river 
. to Villach. From Villach it ascends the valley 
of the Gail, a tributary of the Drave, to Tarvis, 
, where the roods leading to Italy and Triest se¬ 
parate. The road to Italy turns W., traverses 
the most S. ridge by the pass of Fonteba, 2,572 
ft. above the sea, and descends through the valley 
of the Telia to Treviso and Venice. The road 
to Triest runs from Tarvis S., attains its high¬ 
est point at the ])ass of Frcdil (3,840 feet high), 
and descends thence in the valley of the Isonzo 
to Goerz or Goriza, whence it turns S. to Veith 
and Triest. This road is conncclcd with that 
over the Brenner by a transverse road, uniting 
the valley of the Drave w'ith that of the Eisach. 
It ascends along the Drave from Villach to 
Spital and Lienz, passes over the transverse 


bridge separating the valleys by the pass of 
liinich, and descends the Ei&ach in the wide 
valley of Buster to Brixen, where it joins the 
road over the Brenner. 

The road between Vienna and the tow ns on 
the Adriatic runs in the beginning along the E. 
skirts of the Alps to Neustadt on the Leitha‘, 
whence it ascends the ridge called the Sbin- 
mering, on whose summit it is 3,337 ft. above the 
sea. Hence it descends along the small river 
Miirz to Briick on the Muhr. Along the last- 
named river it passes through Gratz to Marburg 
on the Drave. It then traverses the range .se])a- 
rating the Drove and Save, passing through 
Wendish, Teistritz, Cilli, and the Trojana pass to 
Laybach. Betw'ecn this place and Triest is the 
mountainous country called the AdeJsherg and 
Karst. Near Adclsberg the road rises 2,271 ft. 
above the sea; it thence descends to Senosetsh, 
and passing over the Karst arrives at Triest. 
From the pass of Adelsberg a road branches off 
to Fiume. 

Two carriage roads unite this road with that 
which connects Linz w'irh Italy. The most N. 
runs in the valley of the JMuhr w'estw'ard, begin¬ 
ning at Bruck,andtra\ersing Lcohen, liidenburg, 
and Muran; at St. Michael it Joins the other road. 
The S. runs in the valley of the Drave, between 
Marburg and Villach, and tra\ erses Klagenfurt. 

The Diuarian Alps, wliich may be considered 
as the link connecting the mountain system 
with the lialkhan mountains, occupy the country 
between the Gulph of (-luarnero or Fiume and 
the rivers Verbas or Verbriza and Narenta in 
Turkey, and have obtained their name from 
Mount Dinura, their highest summit (near 44° 
K lat.), which rises to (),()46 ft. above the sea. 
The iirincipal ridge runs nearly parallel to the 
Adriatic, at a distance of about 30 miles more or 
less, and forms at the same time the watershed 
betw'cen the rivers falling into the Adriatic or 
joining.thc Save. J.ower ndges, mostly parallel 
to the principal ridge, /ill the country betw een it 
and the sea ; but those branching ofl* towards the 
Save run nearly S. and N. Opposite the Gulph 
of Quarncro, the higher mountains cover only a 
space of less than 80 miles from W. to £.; and 
as here tlie fertile plains of Hungary approach 
nearest the sea, the Austrian government, desirous 
of devising some means by w hich the abundant 
produce of that country could be brought to the 
markets of the commercial w'orld, made in the 
last century two roads over the numerous ridges 
which traverse the country. They are known by 
the names of the Caroline and Josephine roads; 
the former rising at one point to 4,576 f^. above 
the sea. But the lines weVe not judiciously 
chosen. They run over a succession of steep 
acclivities and declivities; and as they traverse a 
country destitute of water, they could only be 
used by light carriages and mules. But in the 
beginning of this century a company of private 
individuals constructed another and very supe¬ 
rior road, on which all steep slopes have been 
avoided; so that it is practicable for carriages 
conveying the most bulky commodities from the 
interior Hungary to the coast. This road 
begins on the coast at Finnic, ascends directly 
the mountains, passes through Kumenjak and 
Skerbuteryak, and tenninates at Carlstadt on the 
Culiw, where this river begins to be navigable. 

On three sides the Alps arc surrounded by 

S lains. On the S. by that of I^ombardy, on the 
I. bv those of Switzerland and Bavaria, and on 
the E. 1^ the great plain of ■ Hungary. The 
i plain of Lombardy is less elevated than those of 
Switzerland and Bavaria; for the Lago Mag« 
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(^orci8only805fl.y and the lake of Como 697 ft; 
whilst the lakes of Geneva, Zurich, and Con¬ 
stance are respectively 1,307,1»310, 1,304 ft.above 
the sea. The highest ranges of the mountains are 
much nearer to the plain of Jjombardy than to 
the plains on the N. ; and their descent is much 
steeper towards Italy than towards Switzerland 
or Germany. The mean elevation of the great 
plain of Hungary is only 300 ft. above the sea; 
and in it tenninatc the E. extremities of the 
rax^s, which no whert^ rise to a great height. 

The central: ridges of the Alps are comiioscdof 
primitive rocks, especially of granite and gneiss, 
andare distinguished by their pointed peaks. On 
the N. side of this formation extends a slate 
formation of considerable width. This does not 
appear to accompany the range on the S., except 
along the E. Alps, where it has been observed 
to extend from Erixen on the Eisach to Marburg 
on the Drave, skirting that river on the S. Be¬ 
yond the slate formation, the chalk occupies a 
considerable space. It is found to occupy the 
greatest extent on the S. £. of the muuntain 
system, the whole Julian Alps being composed 
of it. On the opposite or N. W. side, the sand- 
stone fonnation extends from the lake of Ge¬ 
neva as far as the S. boundary of Bavaria. 'J’he 
chalk formation is distinguished by its summits, 
which do not rise in pointed peaks, but form 
cither cones or cupolas. 

All those parts of the numerous ridges which 
rise above the line of congelation are of course 
covered with snow all the year round. In many 
places the snow occupies a considerable s]iacc on 
the upper parts and summits of the rocky masses, 
and from these “eternal reservoirs” of snow the 
glaciers are derived. The sides of the rocky 
mass are usually furrowed by long narrow valleys; 
and in these masses of snow, descending from the 
upper parts under the funii of ice, extend the 
farther downward the greater the mass and height 
of the snow from which they are derived. These 
accumulations of snow and ice ibrm glaciers, 
many of which arc from 15 to 20 m. long. Near 
the upper part, or at their origin, they are ge¬ 
nerally narrow, sometimes not much more than 
100 yards across; but as the valleys grow wider 
as they pn>cced downward, the glaciers also extend 
in width, taking the shape of a fan, and in some 
places are 2 miles across. The thickness of the 
ice masses varies from 100 to» perhaps, 600 feet, 
lliough the snow line in the Alps is found at an 
elevation of about 8,000 ft. above the level of the 
sea, some of the glaciers descend so far downward 
tliat their lower extremity is not more than 3,500 
ft. above it. The ice of the glaciers docs not 
resemble that, with which our rivers are covered 
in winter. It consists of a great number of 
crystals measuring from half an inch to 2 inches 
in length, and somewhat less in width, united 
by having been pressed strongly together. It is 
difficult to remove one of these crystals without 
breaking it; but when the first has been removed, 
the others may be easily taken up. 'I'hc surface 
of the glaciers is very various, and depends on 
the degree of inclination with which the valley 
descends. Where the descent is gradual, the 
surface of the glacier is nearly level, and offers few 
crevices; but where the declivity is rapid and 
uneven, the glacie^ is rent with numerous chasms, 
and covered with* elevations, rising from 100 to 
2(X) feet, having the aspect of a sea agitated by 
a hurricane, 'ftie chasms are frequently many 
feet wide, and more than ICO deep. Their for¬ 
mation, wbis'h never takes place in winter, but 
is ftequent during summer, is accompanied with 
a loud noise rcaembling thunder, and a sliock 


which makes the adjacent mountains tremble* 
These chasms arc subject to change every day, 
and almost every hour, and it is this circumstance 
that renders the ascent of the glaciers so danger¬ 
ous to travellers. Sometimes there are found 
in the glaciers pyramids of ice of a considerable 
elevation and a regular form, on the lops <»f 
which are f)laced large pieces of rocks. At the 
lower extremity of the glaciers is an exca\atioii 
in the fonn of a grotto, frequently 100 feet high 
and from 60 to RO ^idc, whence issues a small 
river, bringing down a bluish water. Though 
every single crystal of the ice of the glaciers 
seems perfectly white, the whole mass is of a 
blue colour, passing through every shade from 
the most feeble sky-blue to that of the lapis lazuli; 
it is most puce and^ beautiful in the lower parts 
of the chasms. 'I'he glaciers impart one of tJie 
greatest channs to the scenery of the Alps, by 
the beauty of their colour, and their contrast with 
the surrounding country, their lower extremities 
being commonly contiguous to meadows covered 
with the finest gi'ass and the most heantifiil 
flowers, and the declivities of the moiiiit:iins 
which enclose them exhibiting large tracts clothed 
with magnificent trees, especially firs. 

Avalanches arc mure frequent in the Al]>s 
than in most other mountains, because of the 
steepness of their declivities. The most com¬ 
mon consist of masses of snow, which, com¬ 
mencing their descent at the higher yiarts of 
the mountains, and increasing in magnitude and 
velocity as they roll down to the valleys, over- 
whclmii in their headlong career, men and cattle, 
destroy villages and forests, and dam up and 
obstruct the course of rivers. Eour kinds of ava¬ 
lanches may, however, be distinguished. 1. The 
drift avalanche takes place when the upper parts of 
the mountains have been covered by a heavy fall 
of snow during a calm, followed by a strong wind 
helore the mass has acquired consistency. An 
immense mass of loose snow is then suddenly 
brought by the wind into the valleys, where it 
frcfyuently covers villages; but in geiierai these 
avalanches do not occasion much damage, un¬ 
less when they cause a compression of the air. 
This sort of avalanche usually occurs in the be¬ 
ginning of winter. 2. The rolling avalanches: 
these bring down great masses of comiract snow, 
especially towards the end of the winter, when it 
begins to thaw. In their yirogress, they arc in¬ 
creased by all the snow they meet in their descent; 
their impetus and mass being frequently such as 
to overwhelm and beat down every thing, rocks 
not even excepted, that may i nterrupt their course. 
These, the most destructive of the avalanches, 
cause great loss of life and property. 3.1’he sliding 
avalanches arc masses of snow descending slowly 
along the surface of a not very steep declivity. 
They take place in spring, when a long thaw has 
dissolved that portion of the snow which lies im¬ 
mediately on the rocks, and thus loosened the 
bond with which the whole mass is united to its 
base. They carry before them every thing that ^ 
is too weak to withstand their pressure, xhey 
sometimes occauon considerable loss, but not 
frequently. 4. I'he ice or glacier avalanches are 
formed by larger or smaller pieces of ice, detached 
from a glacier by the summer’s heat. They are 
precipitated downwards with a noise like thun¬ 
der. When seen from a distaneCt they resemble 
the cataract of a powerful river. As they gene¬ 
rally descend into uninhabited places, they scldoiii 
do much damage. 

The rolling and sliding avalanches expose 
travellers to the greatest dangers they have to 
incur in traversing the Aljis. There ar^ in fact. 
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certain localities on the most frequented roads They are worked with great industry atdlflhrent 
to which they descend annuaily, and which arc places. 

cousequently very dangerous. To obviate the risk ^ Vegetation covers the greater part of the Alps, 
of accidents from this cause, in the construction The larger valleys, none of which rise to 5,000 fit. 
of new roads, as of those of the Simplon and above the sea, contain soine tracts fit for agricul- 
over Monte Stelvio, care has been taken at such tural purposes. They consist generally of uneven 
places to excavate the mountain to a certain depth, ground, extending on both sides a river, lie- 
and to cover over the road with strongly built hind it the mountains rise with a steep and com> 
arches, which effectually provide for the safety of monly inaccessible ascent; which is covered with 
the traveller. A few places on the roads arc also high trees: in the lower parts with oak, beech, 
rendered unsafe by less or greater pieces of rock elm, Ac.; and in the upjier region with fir, pii\j?, 
wliich descend with fearful velocity from the steep larch, and the IHnus Cembra. Near the region of 
declivities of the mountains. This usually hap- the pastures the trees dw indie down to low bushes, 
pens when, after some days’ continued rain, a The pasture region, which occupies the next 
strong wind arises and shakes the higher portion place, offers commonly a plain strongly inclined 
of the mountains. Luckily, however, such places towards the valley, and is in general of consider- 
are not frequent. Travellers on the glaciers run able w’idth. It is called in Switzerland the Alpa, 
the risk of fulling into chasms, or of finding the Here are found the huts or sannes of the herds- 
ice under their feet suddenly opening in the men, inhabited only in suminer, w'hen the cattle 
progress of the formation of a new chasm. are brought to these pastures. The upper part 

The scenery of the Alps owes a jiart of its nu- of the range is occupied by bare rocks, many of 
mcrous charms to the great number of extensive which rise’ above the line of congelation. This 
lakes, of which nearly every one is distinguished line occurs in the Alps between 8,()(X) and 9,000 ft. 
by some peculiar beauties. Most of them have above the sea, and is lower on the N. than on 
an easy access, being situated on or near the out- the S. declivity. 

skirts of the range, as the lakes of Geneva, Gon- Corn is grown on the N. side, not above 
stance, and Zurich; or partly w ithin and partly 3,K(X)or 4,(XX>ft.; butoniheS. it succeeds 1,500 ft. 
without the range, as the lake of the Tour ('antons, higher. The highest place at which barley ripens 
and tlic Lago Maggiore and that of C’omo, and is Skala in the Engadin, 5,950 ft. above the sea. 
the beautiful lakes in Austria. Innumerable are High trees are found in some places not above 
the small lakes which occur on or near the 4,5(X) ft., at others they ascend the declivities even 
summits of the high ridges and glaciers. Most to 7,000 ft. and more. Oak is found up to 4,000 
of the rivers and torrents have their sources in ft., elm to 4,300, ash somew hat higher, beech to 
such lakes. 5,000, Hr to 5,300, rnuuntain ash to 5,6(X), birch to 

'J7ie chalk formation of the Julian Alps offers 5,700, pines to and larcli to 7,(J0() or 7,SCO 
the most interesting nalurul phenomena. It ft. above the sea. \\'here the high trees begin 
consists of a fine-grained, much-decomposed to cease, Uie mountains are covered with hushes 
primitive chalk, which is rent by a great number and the Aljiine rose {Itliododendron Jerrunineum 
of transverse crevices and precipices, and fre- and hirsutuin). 

nuently forms deep depressions in the fashion of The inhabitants of tho*c ranges of the Alps 
fiumcls. Ill it occur numerous caverns and which extend from the Mediterranean to the lake 
subterraneous galleries of great extent, in w hich of Geneva are mostly of Trench origin, speaking 
everyw'heru the finest and most fantastic stalac- a corrupt dialect of the Trench language. In 
tites arc formed. More than a thou.siiiid such thercmainder ofthemouiitainsystemthepopu- 
caverns are already know’ll, and many have never lalion is of Teutonic origin, only a few of the 
been visited, 'i'hc most remarkable arc those more open valleys tciminating in the plain of 
of .Adelsbcrg (which see), Magdalen ill its neigh- Lombardy, s|>caking a dialect of the Italian 
bourbuod, Zirknit/, Ac. Numerous too are the language. 1 he most E. extremity of the whole 
rivers and torrents which suddenly disa])pear range, "between the rivers Miihr and Save and 
underground, precipitating themselves into a the Julian Alps, is partly inhabited by a popu- 
large chasm, and re-appearing after a subter- lation of Slavonian origin, called the Wendes or 
raucous course of many miles. Here arc also Slovenzi. As the tracts of land fit for agri- 
many intermittcntwells,w’hich, at certain seasons, cultural purpo.scs are of comparatively small 
omit large quantities of w’atcr, and at others are extent, the rearing of cattle and the making of 
dry. Several of them feed the lake of Zirknitz, butter :ind cheese constitute the principal em- 
w'hich has acquired celebrity for being for several ployment. Many of the inhabitants migrate, at 
months quite dry, and for several others filled certain sea.sons, to the nemhhoaring countries in 
with w'ater; so that it serves each year successively search of work. Some oOhem return annually, 
fur tillage, pa.sturage, hunting, and fishing 1 some after the lapse of some years. Besides 
The Alps arc not rich in metals, except iron, the dairy, the mines give employment to a iiuiiiber 
Some mines of gold and silver occur on the S. of inhabitants; but this is only the case in the E. 
as well as on the N. declivity, especially in the AlpsofStyria, Carinthia, andCarniola, where rich 
Austrum dominions; but their produce is incoii- mines of iron and cxten.sivc layers of salt are 
siderable. Others of copper and lead arc mure found. In these districts, also, are some manu- 
priNluctivc; but they too are comparatively poor, factures of hardware and iron utensils. In Ihe 
except the Bleiberg (lead mountain) of Carin- other parts of the range manufacturing industry 
thia, which furnishes some of' the best lead in is almost unknow’ti; but near its outskirts on the 
Europe. The quicksilver iiiines of Idria, N. side it ha» in later times become so difftised^ 
N. N. E. of Triesit, are reckoned among the that it hardly yields to any other part of the con- 
richest of the globe. The iron mines of Styria, tinent. The inhabitants of the mountains are 
Carinthia, and Carniola are very productive, and distinguished by their love of liberty, their oii- 
their produce hanlly inferior to any of Europe, position to every kind of oppression, the frank- 
Jloek-.salt occurs only in a very few places in the ness of their behaviour, their adherence to their 
W. Alps; but on the N. side of the E. Alps are old manners and dress, and their fidelity and 
very rich layers of that mineral, running, as it honesty. 

seems, in a continuous line from the banks of the The Alps did not become well knowm till 
Inn at Halle to those of the Eniis in Austria, the reign of Augustus. That emperor finally 
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aubdued the numerous and savage clans which 
jnliabited the Alpine valleys, and cleared the 
passes of the banditti by which they were in¬ 
fested. He im])roved the old roads, constructed 
new ones, and succeeded in establishing free and 
easy communications across the mountains. 
The chain was tlien divided into separate por¬ 
tions, which have preserved their boundaries 
and denominations nearly to the present day. 

See for information on the Alps, SaussurCf 
Voyage dans les Alyes^ 1779 ; Konig*s Revte in den 
1814; IVysSt Heise in das Berner Oberlandy 
1816 and 1817; B.(dse in wemg bemchtc Alpenge- 
genden von Kweel Eseker, 1829; Bemerkungen oj 
einer Alpenreise iiiter den Su.den, Gotthard, Bpr^ 
nardiny Oberalpy Ttirka tind Grhnsel von Aa,v- 
tenhofcTy 1830. Travellers will find much useful 
and interesting infonnation with respect to the 
Alps ill EbeVs Manueldu. Voyage^iren Hume, 1817. 

Alps (Lower), Basses Alpes, a frontier dep. in the 
S. J?. of France, having £. the Sardinian states, 8. the 
dep. of the Var, W. dep. Vauclusc, and N. the dents. 
Drome and llautes Alpes. Area, 082,643 hectares Pop. 
] 1)9,046. This dep. derives its name hrom its being prin¬ 
cipally occupied by the W. slope of tlie Alps. Us aspect 
is highly varied and picturesque: presenting a succession 
of high rugged mountains, crowned with eternal snow, 
vast sombre forests, and low, rich, smiling valleys. The 
mountains, hills, &c., occupy about half the surface, 
and the woods about a sixtii part; the extent of culti- 
vattd land is estimated at 1.66,600 hcct. of meadows at 
nearly 1K,(X)0, and vineyards at 14,660 do. The prin¬ 
cipal river is that of the Durance, which traverses the 
dep. from N. to S.; it is also in part intersected, and in part 
bounded by the Verdon, and is watered by many monn- 
taiii streams, the inundations of which often occasion 
0ro.it mischief. The climate varies, of course, with the 
elevatiou and exposure of the soil. There is a good deal 
uf spstde huhbanury; and mules and asses are used in pro. 
fcrence to either liorses or oxen. Produce of corn crons 
insulHcIent for tlKi rousumption. Potatoes extensively 
cultivated. Olive, flg, and mulberry trees are all cul¬ 
tivated ill the lower and warmer districts, and dried, and 
otiier fruits make a eonsiderablo article of exjHirt. The 
lower mountains afford excellent slieep pasture. They 
belong partly to individuals, and partly to communes; 
and besides tiie stationary sheep, or tiiose tliat belong to 
the dep., aliout 400,060 head arc annually brought from 
the atUolniiig dents, of the Var and the ttouckes du /fAonc, 
to bo depastured for about 4 months in summer on the 
mountains referred to. They pay at the rate of from 1 fr. 
to 1 fr. 26 cent.per head; and Ixith their sixe, and the 
quality of their flesh and wool, arc said to be materially 
improved by the change. The shepherds never euit their 
charge either by night or by day. liesidcs the sheep be- 
londng to the dep., the breed of w'hich has been mate¬ 
rially improved, ft has a great number of ii^ats ; and the 
rearing of bees is also much attended to. There are mines, 
but not very productive, of iron, lead, copper, and coal. 

^ Manufactures nave not made much progress ^ but there 
'are several silk filatures andsilk looms, with manufactures 
of cloth, hats, earthenware, tanneries, &c. Great num¬ 
bers of the poorer classes leave their homes for a portion 
of the year, to seek employment in the neighbouring 
depts. It has two electoral colleges, which return 2 m. 
to the Ch. of DepiUties; and had, in 1838, 627 electors. 
Public revenue in 1831, 2,628,917 fr. Principal towns 
Digue, Sisteron, Barcellonete, in the picturesque valley 
of the same name, Forcalquier, Ac. 

Alps (Upper), llautes Alpes, a frontier dep. in the 
8. K. of France, on the N. side of the dep. of the 
Basses Alpes, and having on the £. the Sardinian States. 
Area, 663,264 beet. Fop. 131,162. This dep. dllfers in 
few respects from that just described, except that it is 
more mountainous and less fruitlXil. Some of the moun¬ 
tains rank, in fact, among the highest in the immense 
chain of which they form a part. Mont Peltoux, the 
most elevated, rises 14,190 ft. above the level of the sea, 
and Mont Olan 13,461 do. The mean elevation of the 
mountains may be taken at about 9,000 feet; and the ele¬ 
vation of the highest cots or passes from one valley to 
another sometimes exceeds 7,000 feet. There are several 
glaciers in the N. part of the dep. Agriculture similar 
to that of the Basses Alpes. Only 97,600 hect. of 
surface is cultivated; 77,006, hect. are occupied by 
woods and forests, and about 24,000 by meadows, the irri¬ 
gation of which is an object of great inmortance. The 
vallays principally lie alongside the rivers Durancc,Briuch, 
Drac, Ac. Inhabitants poor and laborious; It is even 
said, that women are sometimes seen yok^, ascc des 
ones, to the plough i Oreuiers dabondance are es¬ 


tablished In diffbrent communes, which make loana 
of seed and necessaries to poor families. There are 
mines of iron, lead, &c. Manufactures principally con¬ 
fined to coarse cloth, linen, stockings, hat^ &r., re¬ 
quired for the nse of the inhabitants. The cheese 
and butter of the Brian^onnois nrc highly esteemed. 
Bread maile of potatoes is extensively used. Families 
using rye bread commonly bake it only once* a year ; it 
keeps for 15 or 19 months; is hard, ana has to be brukrii 
to pieces by a hatchet. Between 4,000 and ,6,6(K» of the 
peasants leave the dep. every year in the beginning of 
October, and return early in June, It is estimated that 
at an avcri^e about a fifth part of tliosc that emigrate 
never return, and that tlMJsc who do, bring b.ick with them 
about 200 fr. a piece; the emigrants priricipally take to 
the trades of pedlars, showmen. Ac. It has 2 electoral 
colleges, whicli return 2 m. to the Gh. of Deputies ; and 
had, in 1838, 412 electors# Public revenue, in 1831, 
2,307,152 fr. Principal towns Gap, Brianqon, and Km- 
bran. (For this and the prev. dep. see Hugo, arts. 
Basses et Hauies Aliiesj this authorities there referred to; 
and the French Official Tables.) 

ALHKSl'ORI), a market town and two parishes of 
England ; co. Hants, hund. Alton. Th<‘ town is situated 
on the Itchin, at no great distance from its source, 
bl\ m. 8. W. by W. l#oiidon. It was formerly a place of 
inucli more inmortance than at present, and sent a member 
to the 11. of Pop. of town mid'parishes, 1896. 

AI.8ACK, a ci-devant pn>v. of France, funuiug the 
depts. of the Upper and Lower Rhine. 

AL8KN, a Dnnisli island in the Baltic, separated by a 
very narrow chminel from Sics wick, and by the I-ittl*' 
Belt from Funen. Shape irregular, being about 20 in. 
bmg, and from 3 to H in brCadth. Pop. 1.6,260. Surihrt; 
pleasantl}' diversitk'd with wood and open fields. Ail tho 
country houses are surrounded by fruit-trees, and. largo 
quantities of fruit are aiumally exported. Prbicipal tuwu& 
Norborg and Sond(*rbocg. (JhrUtian II., deposed by the 
states of Denmark in 1.623, was confined for nearly 17 years 
in a tower (since demolished) in the castle ot Soiider- 
borg. 

AL8FELD, a walled town of Hesse Darmstadt, cap. 
bailiwick, on its N. frouticr on the Schwaim. Pup. 3,019. 
It has manufactures of ratcens, flannels, and linen, with 
considerable bleach-fields and print-w'orks. 

ALSLEBKN, a walled town and castle of Priissiam 
Saxony, reg. Merseburg, on the Saalc. Pop. 1,700. 
The castle is the x>ropcrty of the Duke of Anhalt Dessau, 
to whom the town belongs. 

ALTAI MOUNTAINS (TIIE), a very extensive 
mountain range in Asia, extending iVum the eastern 
banks of tlic Irtish, a tributary of the Oby (8(F E. 
long.), to tlie shores of the Pacific, at the 8. extre¬ 
mity of the 8ca of Okhotzfc, opposite the island ot Ta- 
rakai (142" E. long.). Its length, therefore, Is litllo 
short of 2,500 m. The several chains which romposo 
this mountain system are chiefly found between 48" and 
62" N. lat., but some detached ridges advance to 46h 
and .67" N. lat. The breadth of the whole system fa 
probably no where less than .360 m., and at some pIa«-eB 
it widens to 700 m. and upwards. It is, however, not pos¬ 
sible to determine it with any degree of exactness, since 
only the N. declivities uf the range have been visited by 
travellers, the 8. declivities lying within the territories 
of the Chinese empire being inaccessible to Kuropcang, 

The most westeriy portion of the system, between the 
river Irtish ami the river Tshnlysbinan, the upper branch 
of the Gby, is properly called the Altai Muuntmns, which 
name has been afterwards usc<l to indicate the whole 

2 stem. This portion bears also the name of the Ore 
Itai, l^BUse it contains numerous veins of the precious 
metals. It consists of several ridges, which mostly run 
W.N.W. and E.S.E. These ridges advance their W. 
extremities close to the banks of the Irtish, where they 
are 600 or 600 ft. high, but at a distance of about 15 nr 20 
miles from the river they attain from 3,060 to 6,600 ft., 
which elevation may be considered as the mean height of 
the greatest part of the ranges; only where they approach 
the lake Teletzkoi and. the river Tshulyshman they rise 
still higher, even to 10,000 ft., and this part is always 
covered with snow. It is called Altai Bielhf, and is, so 
far as is known, tlie highest portion of the system. 

Between the Tshulyshman and the great lake of 
Baikal, the mountains appear to form two groat chains, 
running E. and W.; of which the S., which falls within 
the Chinese empire, and Is called the Tangnu 0(da, or 
Tangnu Shan, seems to be the principal range. It is 
divided from the N. chain by a long volley# in which run 
the Kemtshick from W. to E., and the Ta-keni from E 
to W.; after their junction the river is called Yenesef, 
and breaks through the N. chain. The portion of the 
latter situated "Vf. of the Yenesei river is called the 
Sayanskian range, but the E. chain bears the name of 
Ergik Targak Taiga. Both chains unite about 100" B. 
long., at a considerable distance W. of the lake Baikal, 
at the sources of the Selenga, the most considerable 
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fiver which empties itscir Into the lake. The united , 
chain Is here called (iourbi Uhden DsonK* which name 
it ])roscrves to 108*^ K. long., running In gcncral'K. On 
tho E. side of the meridian of lOH''’' R. hmg. and the river 
Selenga, the direction of the mountain chains composing 
the Altai system is changed ; they run M.E., and form a 
verv extensive mountain region K. of the lake Baikal. 
This region is called the Baikallan or Dnurian Moun> 
tains; but the highest chain belonging to it, and lying 
within the Chinese empire, bears tiie name of the Great 
Kliing-Khnn. The most easterly portion of the Altai 
MounUdns, between 122^ and 14^ £. long., lies again 
nearly duo W. and K.; but here it advances to 66^ N. 
lat., and is called by the Ru8simiB4rablonoi Kherbet, and 
by the Chinese Khing-Klian Tugurlk. 

The AUtnn Mountains may be considered as a con¬ 
tinuation of this latter chain. They separate from it at 
the sources of the river Aldan, a tributary of the I.eDa, 
enclose tlie valley in which it runs on cither side, and 
continue on the B. side along the shores of the Sea of 
Okhotsk ui> to the bay of Pershina, tlie most northerly 
corner of that soa. Prom this bay one branch runs N.E., 
and terminates at Behring's Strait with the East Cape 
and the Cape of Tshukotshoi-Noss. Another branch 
turns abriijuly S., and traverses tlic peninsula of Kamt- 
slintka, terminating at Cape Lopatka. The highest 
summit of the Aldan Mountains, adjacent to the road con¬ 
necting Yakutsk with Okhotsk, was found by Erman to 
be 4,05r> ft. above tiie sea. But the chain traversing tlie 
peninsula of Kamtshatka contains several volcanoes, 
some of which rise to a great clevtitlon. Erinau measured 
three of them. The highest peak of the volcano of Shiv^ 
lutsk {.W® 40' 32" N. lat.) rises to 10,W1 ft., the volcano 
of Kliutshuvsk(.')6<^ 4' N. lat.) 15,826 ft., and that of Tol- 
batshiiisk 8,34G feet almve the sea. If the Aldan Moun¬ 
tains and the range traversing Kamtshatka be considered 
as a continuation of the Altai chain, more than 1,500 miles 
must be added to its length. 

Tlie country extending N. of the Altai Mountains to 
the sliores of the Polar Sea is one continuous plain, 
sometimes of an undulating surface, but mostly exhibiting 
immeaisc flat lowlands, called, as others of a similar de* 
scriptioii, stepprg. This plain, at the font of the range, is 
hardly more tnan 500 ft. above the sea, to which it gra- 
dutally Clones down. On the otlier hand, the countries 
lying S. or the Altai Mountains constitute a portion of 
the great elevated table-laud of Upper Asia. Their sur- 
lace is much more uneven, being traversed In many parts 
by ridges of rocks and liills, wliilst others nresent them¬ 
selves as immense plains covered with sanu. The mean 
elevation ol these countries seems to be from 2,(KJ0 to i 
3,000 ft. above llio level of tlie sea. 1 

Roods _Two roads load over the Altai, and one over | 

(lie Ald.m MoiinUins. That most to tlie W. is the great j 
road of Kiiiciita, by which tlic commerce between Russia 
and China is carried on. It begins at Irkutsk, the capital 
of East Siberia, situated on the Lower Angara, not far 
from the point where it issues from tlie lake Baikal. 
]‘'roin this town, which is 1,440 ft. above the sea level, 
goods are carried in summer by water, and in winter over 
the ice of the lake, to Udinsk, and hence to Seleginsk, 
where they are landed, and transported to Klaclita, the 
Russian commercial establisiiment, and exchanged with 
the goods brouglit by the Ciilncsc to Maimatshin. The 
Cliinese bring the goods to Urga, tlie provincial capital 
of the adjacent country; and in ^vuiiciiig farther S. they 
attain the highest point of the range S. of Urgn, on the 
mountain DshirKtalanta, S. of the river Tola, where it 
rises to 5,055 feet above the sea. They afterwards de¬ 
scend to the table-land, and traverse the great desert of 
('obi, or rather Gobi, sometimes called Shamo. The 
other great road leads from Udinsk, on the river Selenga, 
to the mining district of Nertshinsk. From Udinsk it 
runs PL in the valley of the river Uda, a tributary of the 
Selenga, somewhat more than 260 m.; then it traverses 
the li^hest part of the range near 112<’ £. long., and 
descends into the valley of the Ingoda, in which it con¬ 
tinues to Gorodisktshenk, where the Ingoda unites with 
Mie Gnon, and forms the Shilka river. Un the banks of 
ttic last-mentioned river it continues to Nertshinsk. The 
great road over the Aldan Motint.'iins connects Yakutsk 
with Okliotzk. Yakutsk is only 287 feet above the level 
of the Polar Sea. Between this' place and the river 
Aldan the road rises gradually, and attains at Nokhlnsk 
on the heights forming the W. bank of the Aldan river 751 
feet. In the valley of the Aldan it descends to 424 feet 
above the sea. E. of this river the road rises to 1,531 feet 
at Garnastakh, and in the mountain pass six miles W. 
from Khoinia to 2,619. It continues nearly on this level 
for several miles, and then descends with a rather steep 
declivity towards the Sea at Okhotzk. This latter place 
is only 13 feet above the sea. 

Mines^Tho Altai Mountains arc rather rich in metals, 
esiiecially in silver, gfdd, copjier, and lead. The mines 
from which these metals are extracted have been worked 
on a large scale at some unknown period, and by an, 


unknown nation.. In the middle of last century the 
Russians, following the traces of the ancient mines. 
Iwjgan to work them ; but only at the W. extremity of 
Che mountain system, between the Irtish and the Oby 
and again on the banks of the Shilka river, cast of the 
Lake Baikal. The first mines are rompreiicndeil In the 
mining district of Barnaul, and the second in that of Nert¬ 
shinsk. 

The mining district of Barnaul, called by the Russians 
that of Kolywano-Woskresensk, comprises the mines in 
the Altai Ore Mountains, where at present the richest 
mines are found in the valleys by which the W. declivity 
of the mountains sloping towards the Irtish is furrowed. 
Here are the mines of Syryanowsk, in the valley of tiie 
Bukhtarma, about 40 m. from the Irtish, and at no great 
distance from the boundary of the Chinese empire ; ttiey 
arc productive of silver and lead. P'arthcr to the N.W. 
are the mines of Ridilersk and Krukow, in the valley of 
the small river Ulba, wliich also produce silver and 
lead, and are at present considered as the richest in this 
district. In the valley of the U ba, N. W. of Shamanaicho, 
are the mines of Semenoif, which produce silver and 
copper, but are not rich. In the valleys forming the N. 
declivity of the range are the mines of Schlaiigenberg, 
famous for the great quantity of silver cxtracteil from 
tiiem during the last century; but at present thev are 
less considerable, and liegiii to be exhausted. W. of 
them arc the mines of Loktewsk, producing great quan¬ 
tities of copper. To the E. of the Bchlangenberg are 
the mines of Woskresensk, w'hich furnish copper, but 
at present are not worked. The ores from these mines 
were formerly carried to Barnaul on the Oby, where 
they were smelted; but smelting houses are now erected 
in the neighbourliood of the most considerable mines. 
They are all w'orked on the account and for the benefit 
of tne Russian government; and an imperial ukase 
directs that every year 950 ponds (34,200 lbs.) of gold and 
silver shall be sent to l*etcrsburg from this district. Of 
this amount 920 pouds are silver, and 25 pouds gold ex¬ 
tracted from the silver. The quantity of copper and 
lead annually furnislicd by them is not stated. The 
former is partly coined in Siberia in the mint of Susaiisk. 
At Kolywano woskresensk are extensive polishing works, 
wlicre granite, porphyry, jasper, agate, and marble are 
worked Into tables, vases, chimney-pieces, basins, co¬ 
lumns, &c. Tlie material is brought from the river Kor- 
gon, and 300 workmen are employed in them at the 
expense of government. The mining district of Nert¬ 
shinsk on the Shilka, a tributary of the Amur, is niucli 
less important. The nuraiier of mines is stated to amount 
to upwards of 50, but many of them have been abaiuloiied. 
I'he ore is smelted in several large smelting establish¬ 
ments, of wliicli that of Nertshinsk is tiie most consider¬ 
able. The silver is extractetl from galena ore, aewt. 
of W'hich contains irom ^ to 2 ounces of silver. 'J'ho 
annual produce is stated to be only 235 pouds, or 16,500 
marcs of silver ; consequently less than a fourth part of 
the annual produce of the mines of Barnaul. Tlie ore, 
though poor, is very abundant; but the want of fire-wood 
and coal in the neighbourhood of the mines prevents the 
increase of their annual produce. (i>ee PaUat, Uvm^ 
botdt, Ledebour, Von Bunge, and Emian.) 

ALTAMURA, a town of Naples, prov. Tera dl Rari, 
at the foot of the Appenines, 29 m. 8. W. Bari. Top. 
16,000. It is surrounded by walls, has a magnificei.i 
cathedral founded by Frederic 11., an hospibU and a 
lyceuin, and is one of the handsomest best built towns in 
the province. Having taken part with the republican 
party in 1799, it was taken by the royalists, and given up 
to military execution ; but it has since recovered its 
former prosperity. Altamura is sup^sed to be founded 
on or near tiie si^c of the ancient Lapazia. 

ALTAVILLA, a town of Naples, prov. Princlpato 
Ultra, cap. cunt., 7 m. N. Avellino. Pup. 2,600. Thfi 
also is the name of a town in the prov. Princijiato 
Ultra, 8. Uampagna. Pop. 2,400. 

ALTDORF, a town of the grand duchy of Baden j on 
the great road from Bale to Prunkfort. Pop. 1,200. It 
is the property of Baron Turkhelm, who has here a fine 
castle, ana a valuable botanical garden. 

Altdohf, a town of Bavaria, circ. Rezat, 13 m. S, E. 
Nuremlierg. Pop. 2,000. All sorts of wooden toys 
are manufactured here, and are exported to all parts of 
Europe and to S. America. There are also considerable 
breweries. The surrounding country is bcautiftil and 
fertile. 

ALTEA. atown of Spain, Valencia, near the sea, 30 m. 
N. K. Alicant. Pop. 4,H00. It has glass-works; and, 
the contiguous territory produces cotton, wine, flax, silk, 
and honey. 

AI.TEnA, a town of Prussian Westphalia, cap. circ 
same name, on the Senne. Pop. 4,000, principally em¬ 
ployed ill wire-drawingwnd in the nionuiacture of needles, 
pins, thimbles, &c. 

AI/i'hlN AU, a mining town of Hanover, prov. Gruben- 
hagen, Hartz mountains, about 1,500 feet above tlie level 
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of the lea. Pop. 1,200. There are in the vicinity mlnei 
of silver, copper, and Iron. 

ALTENBERG, atOMvn of the kingdom of Saxony In 
the Erzgebirge mountains, 22m.S. Dresden. Pop. l,4(.(l. 
It manufactures lace, the surrounding mountains abound 
in tin, and are covered with forests. 

ALTENBUUCK, a town of Hanover, on the Werne, 
near where it falls'into the icstuary of the KIbo, a little 
above Chixbavon. Pop. 2,400. It Las some trade In corn 
and cattle. 

ALTENBURG, a principality in the duchy of Saxe 
Gotha, divided into two principal parts by the lordship of 
ivcra, and possessing several detached portions in other 
states. Area, 405 sq. in. Pop. in 1832,113,077. 'I'heW. 

r t, watered by the Saale, is hilly and woody ; while the 
part, watered by the Pleisse, is flat and iertile. The 
inhab. who are descendants of the Wendcs, aro indus¬ 
trious and are almost all Lutherans. 

ALTENJJuaG, the cap. of the above principality, 24 m. 
S.S.E. Lelpsic, near the Pleisse. l.at. 5IP 50' N., long. 
22° 27' E. Pop. 12,029. It is well built; lias a gymnasium 
with a considerable library, a foundation for noble ladies, 
an orphan asylum, and a theatre; with ninnufocturcs 
of wool, tobacco, sealing-wax, gloves, and an extensive 
trade in wood, com and cattle. 

Altenburo, a town of Hungary, 20 m. S. S. E. 
Knoxliurg, in an island of tho Fritha, at the point where 
ii unites with the right arm of the Danube. It has a 
gymnasium, and an old castle, now useil as a corn maga¬ 
zine. It was burnt by the Turks in 1683. 
ALTENKIKCUEN, a town of the Prussian States, 
rov. Rhine, cap. circ., on the WIed, 16 m. N. Coblcntz, 
'on. 1,1.50. It has some fabrics of linen and cotton, and 
a forge. The vicinity of this town, was, in 1796, the 
theatre of soiqe obstinate conflicts lietwecn the French 
and Austrians ; in one of which, on the 2lBt September, 
the bravo General Marccau was killed. 

Brief, hrave, and Rioriotis was his voano career; 

Ilia mouniets were two hoats, his frieiida and foes.— BtsoN. 

ALTENSTEIG, a town of WIrtomherg, circ. Black 
Forest, 5 m. W. N. W. Magold. Pop. 1,700. It is built 
on the declivity of a steep hill, at the summit of wlilch is 
an old c.astle. 

ALTEK-DO-CHAO, atnw7iof Portugal, prov. Alen- 
Cejn, on the Avis, 14 m. W. S. W. Portalagre. Pop. 
2,000. It is surrounded by w'alls. 

ALTKlitCH, a tow-n of France, dcp. Haut Rliin, cap. 
arroiid., 34 in. S. Colmiu*. Pop. 3,028. It is situated on 
a hill, at the bottom of which is the Ill; has some tan¬ 
neries, and a cattle fair once a month. 

ALTOMONTK, a town of Najdcs, prov. Calabria 
Citra, 24 in. N. N. W. Cossenza. l^op. 2,100. It is situ¬ 
ated on an eminence, has good air, with mines of iron 
and sliver, and a brine spring in the vicinity. 

ALTON, a town of the U. States, Illiiiufs, on the Mis. 
sissippi, a little above its confluence with the Missouri. 
This town was founded so late as 1818, and in 1832 it 
contained only two or three dozen houses. But the public 
attention having beeu then directed to its advantageous 
situation for commerce and navigation, it has sinee ad¬ 
vanced with extraordinary rapidity; and at present (1838) 
It has probably from 3,5(<() to 4,000 inhah.! There can be 
little doubt that it is destined to become an important 
commercial emporium. {Illinois in 1837, p. 113.) 

Alton, a m. town and i>ansh of England, co. Hants, 
bund. Alton, on the Wye, 47 m. S. W. by S. London. 
It is a neat town, with manufactures of druggets and 
worsteds. Pop. 2,742. 

ALTON A, or A^/l'RNA, a considerable city of Den¬ 
mark, in Holstein, on the Elbe, 2 m. W. Hamburg 
Pop. 26,400. It is well built, is a free port, and enjoys 
viurlous privileges: it having been a favourite object with 
the Danisli government to attract to it some portion of 
tile wealth and commerce of Hamimrg. But in tills they 
have had but little success. AUona has, however, a good 
deal of trade; ship-buiidiifg is also carried on to a consi¬ 
derable extent; and there arc manufactures of cotton, 
silk, leather articles, Ac., with sugar-houses, breweries, 
and distilleries. There is here n suiH‘rlor academy or 
college, a public library, a mint, an orphan-house, with 
numerous churches, &c. The inhabitants are mostly 
Lutherans. Altona was burned by tho Swedes In 1713, 
under circumstances of great barbarity. 

ALTORF, or ALTI)01tF,a town of Switzerland, cap. 
cant. Uri, delightfully situated in a narrow valley sur¬ 
rounded by lofty mountains, near tho S. E. extremity of 
the lake of Lucerne, at the N. extremity of tho iiass ovqr 
Mount St. Gothard, lat. 46® 65' 10" N., long. 8* 37' 47" 
E. Pop. circa 1700. It suffered severely from a fire in 
1799, but has since been rebuilt on an improved plan. It 
has a handsome parish church, a town-house, and a Ca- 
pUQjiin cfnv'ent, with a library attached. Altorf is Intl- 
ttumly azsodated with the true or fabulous history of 
Wilwm Tell. He is said to have beoii born in Burden, 
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a village close by ; and an old tower. In the town of Altorf, 
covered with paintings in honour of Tellj is said to mark 
tile spot whence he sliot tlie apple ofl' his son's licad. 
{Ebelt Manuel de Voyageur en Suisse ; JngUs's Switxer- 
tand, p. 105, &c.) 

ALTRINGHAM, a town of England, co. Chester,Bin. 
Manchester. Pop. 2,708. It is a neat thriving town, 
witii factories for the spinning of cotton, linen yam, Ac. 

ALTSOHI.*, a ftee town of Hungary, at the confluence 
of the Szlatina witli the Gran, lat. 48® 34' 55" N., long. 
19® 7' 20" E. Pop. 2,000. It is old, and is oiitircly oc¬ 
cupied by Slavonians. On a hill in the neighbourhood 
are the ruins of a castle, said to have been a favourite 
residence of Mathias I«, 

ALTSTETTEN, a town of Switzerland, cant. St. 
Gall, 9 m. S. from the embouchure of the Rhine in the 
Lake of Constance. Pop.4,800. It is situated on tho di - 
clivity of a mountain in a beautiful country, surroimdcd 
with corn-flelds and vineyards; has a fine church whic h 
serves Ixitli for Catholics and Protestants, a public li¬ 
brary, a Tnuslin manufactory, and three fairs annually. 

ALTUKA, a town of Spain, Valencia, 3 in. N. W. 
Segurbe. l*op. 3,000. It has distilleries, {lotteries, and 
a iiaper-mill. The country round produces a great deid 
of wine. 

ALVA, a village and parish of Scotland, co. Stirling- 
7 m. N. E. Stirling. Pop 1,300. The Devon iron com- 
has considerable works here. 

jVARADO, a small town of Mexico,near the month 
of tlie river of the same name, 40 m. S. S. E. Vera Cm/, 
lat. 18® 34' 18" N.^long. 65® 39' 15" W. The bar at thc} 
mouth of the river, about U m. below thc town, renders 
it inaccessible for vessels drawing above 10 or 12 fe/1 
water ; large ships heingin consequenceoliligcd to anclMir 
in the roads, exposed to all the fury of the N. w'lnds, 
wliicii often blow with much violence. During the period 
that the castle of St. Juan D'UIIuu continued in pos- 
sessinn of the Spaniards, after Vera Cruz hud thrown 
off their yoke, tho , trade of the latter was prineipally 
carried on through Alvarado; but Ujion the reduction of 
tiie castle by thc patriots, it speedily reverted to its old 
channel. 

ALVINCZ, a town of Transylvania, on the Maros, 
opposite Koberick, 7 m. S. W. Karlsburg. Pop. 3,300, 
almost all Magyars and Bulgarians. 

ALVITO, a town of Naples, prov. Terra-di-Lavore, 
64 m. 8. E. Sura. Pop. 2,300. It is built on the declivity 
ora hill, in a healthy situation ; has an liospihd, and several 
7nonfs-dc-pi6li for thc marriage of young girls. 

ALWult.alargc tnwnuf lliiidostan,prov. Delhi, cap. 
dominions of thc M.*icherry Ihga, 90 in. S. S. W. Delhi, 
lat. 27® 44' N., long. 76® 32' E. It is situated at the base 
of a steep hill, and is strongly fortified. Un thc summit 
of tlie hill, about 1200 feet high, is a fortress oontaiiiing 
several tanks. 

ALYTH, a town and parish of Scotland, co. Perth, 12 
m. W. Forfar. Pop. 2,888. The soil is fertile, and the 
town, which is finely situated, carries on some branches 
of the linen manufacture. 

ALZEY, a walled town of Hesse Darmstadt, on the 
Selz, 18 m. S. S.W. Maycncc. Pop. 3,200. It has ma¬ 
nufactures of linen and stockings, and tanneries. 

ALZIBA. SeeALciitA. 

ALZONNE.atown of France, dep. Aude, at tho con¬ 
fluence of tlie Lampy and thc Fresquel, near thc canal 
of Languedoc, 12 miles W. N. W. Carcassonne. Pop. 
1,644. It has manufactures of fine cloth caps, &c. 

AMAK, a small Danish island, on which a part of 
Copenhagen is built. It is principally laid out in gar¬ 
dens and pleasure-grounds. 

AMALPHI, a city and sen-port of Naples, 9 m. 
W. S. W. Salerno. Pop. 3,.'KK).* This city attained 
during the early part of the middle ages to great dis¬ 
tinction as an independent maritime republic ; and was 
thc first Italian state that traded witn Egypt and the 
shores of the Mediterranean. In the zenith of her pros¬ 
perity, in the nth century, Amalphi is said to have con¬ 
tained .50,000 citizens ; and her wealth, and the skill and 
intrepidity of her mariners were then unequalled. But 
aftf'r being reduced by the Normans, she was taken and 
8.icked by the Pisans, In 1130; and from this period she 
rapidly declined, and not long after fell into obscurity. 
A unique copy of Justinian’s Pandects, said to have bt'cn 
found by the Vlsans among the spoils of tills city, was 
believeti, though, as Savigiiy has shown, wittiout much 
foundation, to have led to the revival of the study of the 
dvil law ; and Amalplii is also famous for having hem 
the birth-place of Fiavio Gioja, supposed by some, to 
have been the inventor of the mariner’s compass, but 
who it Iscertaln was only its Improver. ( Gibbon's Deetine 
and Fa/l^ cap. 56. Rampoldi, Corogrqfta delV Italia.) 

AMAND-LES-EAUX (ST.), a town of France, dep. 

* Rainpoldiaa^s 11,000; hut we have no doubt that this la very 
for be.yund the mark. Moat authera aet down the popnlntlOQ at ftvm 
S,500 to (uid the amount given to it Iqr Rampoldi oesma quite 

lucwulatmt with tlie accountt oa to the decay of the place 
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du Nord, c.-\p. cant., on the Scarpo, 7* m. N. W. Valcn- I 
c'iiMincb. l*op. H,Si56. This town is celebrated for its mi- ! 
*eral waters, whence its name ; it is very ancient, has a 
coinmiliiai college, and the ruins of a celebrated abbn>, 
destroyed at tlie revoiutioii. It is situated in a rich well 
cultivated country, where the flax Isimxiuced (ita ratnd) 
of w'liich the finest laces are made. These are manufac¬ 
tured in the town, witli u oolien stockings,cotton coverlets, 
snap, linseed oil, chiccory, &c. It has also distilleries, 
tanneries, and a great lair held on the 31st Mav. 

AMAND-MONT-KONl) (ST.), a town of France, 
dep. Cher, cap. arond., at the confluence of the Marinaude 
with the Cher, and at one of the extremities of the canal, 
joining the C'iicr and Loire. Fop. ^182. It is well built, 
has a tribunal dc prrnnirc ins/ararc, a commercial college, 
and a tlu‘atre. It inaimiaclures wooden clogs .iiid teatlier ; 
and there are forges, cannon lounderies, and iiorcelain 
manufactures in the neigiibourliood. It is the most com¬ 
mercial town of the dep.; the exports consist principally 
of the produce of the surrounding country, vi/,., timber, 
staves, iron, wine, chesnuts, cattle, leather, ^icinp, wool, 
goatskins, &c. 

AMAN1) (ST.), the name of several small villages in 
ditlcrent parts of France. 

AMANTKA, a sea-port town of Naples, prov. (Calabria 
Citra, cap. cant., 14 m. S.W. Cosenza. Fop. 7,(KM). It is 
encircU‘d by walls ; has an old castle, 4 parish churches, 
some conviuits, and a school for be/les-letires. 'J'herc 
arc hot springs in its vicinity ; and its territory has the 
appeanance of a continued olive wood. It is su]iposed to 
occupy the site of the ancient Xipexia. It was taken by 
tlie I'Yencli in lH0(i, after an obstinate defence. 

AMAUANTK, an ancient town of Fortugal, prov. 
iVlinlio, on the 'I'amega, 3.'» miles N. E. Oporto. Fop. 
.^,(;(K). It is situated in an agreeable valley, is well built, 
has a fine bridge, an hospital, an hospicio, two churches, 
and a Latin scliool. 

AMAltl’FlIUA (vulg. Vmmcrajmra)^ a city, and 
forinerl} the cup. of tlie Hirman empire, on a peninsula 
lietween the Irawadi on the one liand, and a deep .'iiid 
extensive lake on the other, (> m. N.E. Ava, hit. 21‘-’ .'i.y 
N., Jong.7M'l. In 1800, the pop. was e.stiraated by 
(.'aptain Cox at nri.OOO; hut the seat of government having 
been translerred to A\a in 18111, it has since rapidly 
declined, and is now an inconsiderable place. It has a 
fort, which the liirmc.se look upon as impregnable ; but 
wldcli a well-served batti'ry w oiild breach in a tew lioiirs. 
'J'he circumstance of most of tlie houses consisling of 
wood and l>amboos, aecounts fur tlie rapid dtray of the 
place hliw* I KID. Near the city is a temple, much fre- 
<]Uontcd by devotees, coiitahiiug the celebrated bronze 
statue ul (iiuuima, brought fioin Arracan in 1784. {Ua- 
viillon's E. I. Gazetteer; Crawjord's Ava, p. 274.) 

AMASlEll (an. Afuasia), an ancient city of Astatic 
Turkey, cap. saiijiack ot same name, in the K. part of Na- 
tolia, on the Jekil Krm.ak, lat. 40*^ 33' N., long. 3(i° 2G' E. 
The situation is peculiar, lieiiig dillicult nl access, and 
having a citiulel on a sharp-pointed ruck, connected 
with the hills whereoixthe town stands. Outside the 
walls are some curious caverns ; and in the ujiper part 
of the town, arc to be seen the ruins of a temple, a toun- 
tain, and aqueducts, mentioned by Strabo. Most of the 
houses arc of wood, but many are of stone, and all are 
i urered with tiles. Streets narrow and filthy. I'he 
mosque ut Sultan liayazld is a line edifice, with two 
lofty minarets of hewn stone. Great (quantities of silk 
and wine are i>roduced in the surrounding country, and 
some branches of the silk manufaclure are carried on in 
the town, which has a considerable tradix There is a 
great discrepancy in the accounts of the ijujiulation. Ac¬ 
cording to J'oiitauicr, it has 10,b0U houses; W'hcnce 
tlie jiopulation might be estimated at fiU.OOO or 60,000; 
blit otIuTs do not estimate it nearly so higti. Strabo, 
the most celebrated gt'ographcr of antiquity, belonged to 
Ainasia, and has left a very minute di'scriiition of this 
his native city. 

AMASUKil, a sea-port town of Asiatic Turkev', Na- 
tolia, on the lilack Sea, l.it. 41^^ 45' 27" N., long. 32^ 21' K. 
It is built on the declivity of a hill, on a peninsula 
lietween tw’o ports; but its proper roadstead is on the E. 
side of the istliniu.s, at a short Uistani e from laud, in 3 
or 4 lathoins. Its commerce is inconsiderable. 'J'herc are 
in th(‘ town the ruins of a temple of Ntqitune, and somu 
other antiquities. 

AMA'l’lllCE, a town of Naples, prov. Abruzzo Ultra 
II., cap. cant., on a pleasant hill, near tlie source of the 
'J'roiito, 22 m. N. Aquila. Pup. 6,(M)(). It has 5 parish 
churches, 2 monts-de-pitfte, a school of belles-lettres, and 
a manufacture of counterjianes. 

A MAXICHI, a sea-port town, cap. Santa Maura, one 
of the Ionian islands, near its N. E. cxtroinity, on a bay of 
the narrow strait separating tlu' island from the opposite 
coast of Albania, lat. (casUe) 50' l.V' N., long. 20" 
43' E. l*op. 6,(KK) ? I'he access to the town by sea is de¬ 
fended on the N. by the strong castle ut Simla Maura, 
dist. about 1| m., mid oii the S. by Fort Alexander, uu 
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the narrowest part of the strait. 'Hie town U meanly 
built. Owing, lu obably, to the iirevalenceof cartluiuak s, 
most part ot the houses are of wood, and only one stoiy 
high; but those in the principal street arc somcwlntf 
superior. It is tlie residence of the governor, and 
of a Greek bisho]). Extensive salt murshce, or rather 
lagoons, lie betw een the town and the castle of Santa 
Maura, the eomniuiiic.itlon with the latter Ixdng k(>i>t up 
by a causeway supported on low arches. The harbour, 
thoiigh improved by the construction of an extensive 
mole, is lit only for small craft. In summer,the town, 
owing to the neighbouring marshes, is unhealthy. 

AMAZON, MAKANON, or OllKLLANA, the prin- 
cipal river of S. America, and perhaps the largest in the 
world. It Is formed by the united waters of the Tiiii- 
guragua and Ucajalo; it lieing doubtful which of these 
should be considered as the main stream, though the 
i>reccdencc lias generally been given to the first. The 
j'uiiguragua takes its rise from thelakcofLlauricochadn 
Peru, in 10^ .H(/ S. hit., witliin 60 m. of the Pacific Ocean, 
w'hile the Ucayalc is formed by the junction of tlie 
Apurimuc and Faro, tlic source of the former being 
near Arcciuipa in about the IGth dog. of S. lat. Both 
rivers lollow at first a northerly course, inclining to 
the W., the 'I'linguragua till it reaches .lacn. in about 
S. lat. and 78^-' W. long., and the UoayaJe till it unites 
w ith the other at St. Miguel Yarrii]>a, in about 44^ S. int., 
and 72F-^ W. long. 'J'he course of the river thence 
generally from W. to E. till it falls into the Atlantic, 
almost under the equator, in about 51<^ W. long. Taking 
the Apurimuc for its source, and following its windings, 
its cour.se may be stated at above 4,700 m. It is studded 
w ith innumerable islaiulN, many of which arc from 10 to 
].') m. in circ., and some much more. Its mouth, which 
is IHO m. in widtli, has the largo island of Caviana in its 
centre, and marking its extreme limit, 'fhe rise and fall 
of the tide is distinctly felt at Obidos, 400 m. inland. At 
its mouth, two days helorc and after full moon, the phe¬ 
nomenon of the bore occurs in a very formidable shape ; 
the w'atcr Irom the ocean rushing into the river, with a 
prodigious force and noise, iii two, tiiree, and suinotimes 
lour successive waves, each presenting a perpendiculai 
iruiit, Irom 10 to 15 feet in lieight! No small vessel can 
encounter it without certain destruction. 

Of tlie livers whicli fall into the Amazon, after the 
junction of its two great branche.s, from the N., those 
most important are, the Napo, Putumayo, Yapura. and 
llio Negro, the latter having a course of from 1,4()() to 
i,/»00 m. 'I'o tlie S the principal tributaries are tlie 
Yavari, Y'utayor YoUn, Y uma, Madeira, Topajos, and 
Xingii. Of tlicse the Madeira is b> far the largest, and 
w'uuld any where, cxcejit in America, be reckoned a river 
of the first magnitude. Its course may be estimated ut 
about 1800 m. 

'i'he Amazon, and its tributaries, afford perhaps the 
gieutcst extent of inland navigation of anv river sy.>tein 
in the w'orltl. Its amount may be moderaCefy estimateil at 
Irom 40,(KK) to 50,000 m. 'I'he Amazon itself is navigable 
to the E. part of the Andes, 2,000 in. in a direct line from 
the sea. i'he navigation to the Pongu de Manseriche, 
in about . long., is not interrupted by a single 

cataract or rapid. Its channel is deep; and it may be 
navigated by vessels of almost any burden, up to the 
junction of its two great arms. During the swell in the 
rainy season the current is rapid ; but at otiier times it 
may be stemmed not by Steam only, but by the aid of the 
E. breeze which blows pereuialVy against the current. 
At Jaen, in 78“ W. long., the level of the stream is only 
1,240 feet above that of its eestuary at Caviana, so that its 
desct'ut is not at an average rate of a foot every 2 m.; 
ana during the latter part of its courst. <it is much less. 

At present the vast and fertile country traversed by 
the Amazon, and its afliuents, is nearly In a state of 
nature, being mostly cov ered with immense forests, af¬ 
fording covi>r to wild beasts, and all descriptions of rep 
tiles. During the period of the inundation, a great 
extent of tlie low country, on both sides the river, is laid 
under water. 'I'liere can, however, be little doubt that, 
at some future period, all its immense basis, comprising 
above 2,41K),000 sq. m. will be occupied by civilised 
n.itioiis. 'J'he Amazon, will then be one of the most im¬ 
portant and valuable, as well as extensive channels of 
communication in the world. 

A coimminicaliun exists between the waters of the 
Amazon, and those of the Drinoco. In fact, Humboldt 
passed by water from the Kio Negro, the principal N. 
affluent of the former, into tlie Casslquiari, an affluent of 
the latter, and thence into the main stream of the 
Orinoco. 

The mouth of the Amazon was discovered in 1500, by 
Vincent Yanez Pinion , but very little was known re¬ 
specting the river, till l.WO, when Francis D'Orcllana, a 
Sp.iiiibli adveiitun*]', having emhai ked on the Kio Napo, 
one of its remote tributiirics, .iiid following the curn*nt, 
was carriv'd down the si ream to its embouchure. 
laua having reported that armed wumeu were met with 
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on Iti binks. It thence obtained Its popular nnmo of 
Ainaxmt, though it be still sometimes called Orellana, 
from its explorer. The origin of the term Maranon is 
not certainly known. According tfi Condaminc, it is the 
name of a Spanish officer, who visited the river pre¬ 
viously to Orellana; but this is very doubtful, and the 
more probable oninton seems to be, that it is derived 
ft'om an Indian nation of that name, wiiich liad inha¬ 
bited some part of its banks. The Amazon wiis first ac¬ 
curately described bv M. dc la Condaminc, who having 
embarked upon it, in 1743, near Jaen, and fidluwcd Its 
current to its moutii, gave an interesting account of 
the expedition, with a map of the river, in his Voyage 
de Ut Rivibre dis AmazoneSt Paris, 1745. See also Ilum- 
boldt't Travels i Journal of Geographical Soeietgt ii. 
p. fi50.; Enryc. Rritannica, art. America, Ac. 

AMBAZAC, a town of France, dep. Ilauto Vienne, 
cap. cant., 12 in. N. N. W. Limoges. Pon. 2,736 

AMBKBU, a town of Hindostuti, the ancient cap. of the 
Jeypoor territory, 5 m. N. hy E. Jeypoor. lat. 26° 57' N., 
long. IIP 40' E. The town, romantically situated on the 
margin of a lake, is now in ruins. In Ite vicinity is a 
fine old fortified palace, and a large castle. The former 
has a noble hall of audience, and many beautiful apart¬ 
ments, ctgoying from their windows, biilconies, &c., 
one of the most striking prospects that can bo conceived, 
(Hcber,i\. p.416.) 

AMBELAKIA, atownof Turkey in Europe, sanjiaek 
Tricala, or Thessaly, on the W, declivity of Mount Ossa, 
near the Peneus, 15 m. N.N.E. Larissa. This place was 
distinguished, during the latter part of the last and the 
first part of the present century, by the industry of its In- 
habltauts, and the skill and success with which they 
carried on the business of spinning and dyeing cotton yarn. 
The towns-pcople, wfio were wholly ureeks, formed a 
sort of independent connnuni^, aiul either defended 
themselves from the exaction of the Turks, or were ne¬ 
glected by the latter. At first individuals carried on 
business on their own account, on the principle of free 
competition ; hut thinking that their profits would be in¬ 
creased by carrying it on in common, they formed them¬ 
selves into an association on a joint stock principle. For 
a while this succeeded perfectly well; but, in the end, 
tlie parties quarrelled among themselves, and the fruits 
of their industry were swallowed up in expensive and 
protracted litigation. At length the staple trade of the 
plare was total) v annihilated by the importation of cheaper 
yarn from England; tlie produce of our spinning mills 
having not merely superseded the hand-spun yam of 
Ambelakia In foreign markets, but in those of Turkey 
itself. The town and surrounding country have since 
become comparatively poor and depopulated. In tiic acme 
of its prosperity it might have 7,000 inhub. ( Urquharfs 
Spirit qfthe East, ii. p. 14, Ac.) 

AMDERG, a town of Bavaria, circ. Regen, on the 
Vils, by which it is intersected, 31 in. N. K. W. Katis- 
bon. Pop. 8,000. It was formerly the capital of the 
Upper PalAtinate; streets wide and clean ; and though 
the houses be mostly of wood, it is pretty well built. It 
is encircled by a double wall, flanked with numerous 
towers. Principal public buildings the electoral, now 
royal castle, arsenal, mint, salt-warehouse, town-house, 
church of Ht. Martin, Ac. It has a lycoiim, a gymnasium, 
a seminary for the education of teachers, some well en¬ 
dowed hospitals, a convent for noble ladies, a public 
library, theatre, and house of correction. It is an en- 
tre]i5t for salt, and has manufactures of fire-arms, to- 
laicco, earthenware, Ac. There are mines of coal, and 
iron, with hron-works, forges, Ac., and the principal 
glass-works in Bpjraria in its vicinity ; its territory is 
also Ycry productive of liops. It is the seat of a tri¬ 
bunal of appeal, a commissariat pf police, a president 
and a chamber of finances. 

AMBERIEU, a town of France, dep. Ain, cap. cant. 
Pop. 2,800. • 

A MBBRT, a town of France, dm. Puy de Dome, cap. 
arrond., on the Dorc, 36 m. S. E. Clermont. Pop. 8,016. 
The town is pretty well built; but the streets are narrow 
and crooked, and the houses, hieing principally constructed 
of granite, from the adjoining mountalnB, have a gloomy, 
dism^-looking appearance. Ambert, and the arrondisse- 
ment of which it is the capital, are distinguished by 
their industry. The town is especially celebrated for its 
paper for printing and engraving, in the manufacture of 
which It employed, in 1834,102 machines (cuecs), each 
of which required the assistance of 10 persons, and con¬ 
sumed annually about 23,000 kilog. of rags, and produced 
11,000 ktlog. of paper. Workmen employ^ in the paper 
trade, earn about 1 fr. GO cent, a day, and women from 
50 to 55 cent. A combination has existed among the 
work-people In this trade since the 15th century, and 
Mey are sud sometimes to give the law to their masters. 
There are also in the town very extensive manu- 
iheturosof ribands, lace, woollen cloths for the marines, 
called (ftamittes d pavilion, serge, linens, pins, Ac. The 
WMao of ^ Upeu annually produced in the arrondisse- 
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mcMit Is rccKoaedat900,000fr.; 2 , 3 ri 0 work-iienpleareem* 
ployed in the manufacture of larc. besides tbuse in the 
riband and otlier trades. The trade of tlie town is verf 
considerable. It is the principal market for the famous 
cheese ditee d*Auvergne, {Hugo, France Pttioresgui, 
tum.il. p. 8.) 

A MB LETS USB, a small decayed sea-port town of 
France, dep. Pas dc Calais, 6 m. N. Boulogne. Top. 
581. it was formerly a sea-port of considerable im¬ 
portance; and both Louis XIV. and Napoleon endea¬ 
voured, by improving its harbour, to regun for it some 
portion of its ancient consequence. But, owing to the 
accumulation of sand, their efforts have had no per¬ 
manent influence, aiM the town Is almost deserted. 
James II. landed here after his abdication of the Engttsli 
throne, in 1689. 

AMBOISE, (an.Ambaeia), a town and castle of Fruico, 
dep.lndrect Loire, cap. cant., on the left bank of the lioirc, 
15 m. E. Tours. Pop. 4,695. The castle occupies the simi- 
mit of a rock, about 90 feet in height. The town singu- 
liiretnent tr&ie etlaide,\ics principally between the bottom 
of the castle rock and the river; but it has suburbs on 
an island in the river, and on its right bank. The castle, 
whicli is of vast extent, was commenced under llugli 
Capet, and finished under Charles V11.: it was a favour¬ 
ite residence of Louis XL, and in It Charles Vlll. was 
born in 1470, uid expired in 1498. It is also famous in 
French history as the birth-place of the conspiracy, dite 
d'Amboise, iigainst the Guises, concerted in ITiHO. It suf¬ 
fered much during the religious wars, and was i>.irtly 
demolished during the revolutionary plrrenzy. 'i'lie 
remaining portion is now converted into a depot lur ti o 
flints fur the use of the French army, brought irum tlu; 
quarry of Meusne, near St. Aignan. Tiie views from 
its towers and battlements are superb. 

A manufacture of files, graters, and cemented steel, 
established at Ainboise in I7H0, continues to ihnirish. 
and employed, in 1835, about 160 workmen. It consumes 
annually above 200,000 kilog. of fine steel, its produets 
being ct»titii.ated at 200,000 pac-kets of files, dites d'Allc- 
mame, 50,000 dozens do. alter tlie English fasliioii, 2,000 
packets tlo., dites de Nuretnherg, and 6,000 carreatix. 
The manufacture is under the able direetion of M. St. Bris. 
Tliere is also in the town a inaniifaeture of arms, with 
tanneries, Ac. A handsome wooden bridge, with stone 
piers, erected in 1822, connects the town with its suburb 
on the opiJNOsite side of tlie river. ( Hugo, France Ptt- 
toresgue, ii. p. 104, Ac.) 

AMBOOll, a town of llindostan. in the Carnatic, 
district S. Areut, 108 m. W.S. W. Madras, lat. 12^^ 51)* S., 
lung. 78° 46' K. It is neat and regularly built; the inhali., 
wlio are industrious, prepare a considerable quantity 
of castor oil for exportation. To the left of tlie town is 
a lofty isolated mountain, that was formerly surmounteil 
by an all but impregnable fort; but its upper works have 
been destroyed since it came into the i>o88e.ssion of tti« 
British, and the tower is used as a place of confinement 
fur malofactoro. 

AMBOYNA (Ambun, Malay), an island of the IS. 
Archipelago, in its third or K. division (Crawfurd), ’h*- 
longing to the Dutch. It lies in 3° 40^ S. lat.; lM*twecn 
128° and 129° IS. long. S. W. of Ceram, Is 32 m. in 
length, and 10 in breadth ; area 424 sq. m., pop. 4.5,000 
(Cannabich, 1837). Its shape Is irregular, being in¬ 
dented by a long liay (Binnen), which divides it into two 
very unequal portions, connected by a narrow istlimus. 
Surface mountainous. It is watered by numerous riviiletK, 
and overgrown everywhere by trees and underwood, in¬ 
terspersed with clove jilantations; its soil, a rich red 
loam, is of a darker colour in the Tallies, and sometimes 
mixed with sand; climate healthy, the average heat 
of the year 82° Fah., the lowest temperature 72° F. 
The monsoons occur regularly, but their effects are 

a uitc the reverse of those experienced in Borneo, and 
lie W. division of this Archipelago; the K. monsoon 
bringing rains, and tempests, and the W. dry weather. 
The Dutch appropriated tliis island to the culture of 
the clove, for the production of which it is especially 
calculated; and to secure to it a monopoly of this va¬ 
luable product, barbarously compel the destruction of 
the trees in the other islands subject to their power. 
The clove {gomode, Tldor lang.) thrives best hi a dark 
loamy soil, but not very near the sea, on bills, on sandy 
or hard clay soil, or on sedgy grounds, and requires much 
care in its culture. The j^ant resembles a large pear 
tree, ftrom 20 to 40 feet in height In the Moluccas it 
bears at 7 or 8 years, in Amboyna not till 10 or 12 years 
old; about one-third of the trees are Infertile, the rest 
may continue to bear fruit for 70 years. The crops are 
athered In Oct. and Nov., thgr arc very unequal lii 
ifferent years, but the produce of each tree may average 
firom 2 or 3 to Gibs.; the total annual produce is said 
formerly to have been 650,000 lbs. {Hamilton.'^ Sago 
forms the chief nourishment of the inhabitants, and very 
superior ipdigo, but Inferior coffee, are also grown. Sago 
trees are 7 years in arriving at ftill growth, and last 
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ibout 30; but thcv are generally cut down when about 
20 years of ago. When in full vigour, they yield from 
42 to 46 lbs. of sago a year. The wild animals of Am- 
boyna, are deer and wild hogs: there are no beasts of 
prey, but a multitude of birds and serpents, lluflhlocs, 
coWs, sheep, goats, and horses, were brought thither by 
the 1*ortuguese, but cattle are rare. The inhabitants 
are of four distinct races, viz. : —1. Horafuras, the ab¬ 
origines, who arc in a savage state and live intiic forests, 
whither they were driven Iw, 2. Malays, who compose the 
bulk of the population: 3. Cliinese, who are the prln- 
rijial merchants: 4. Europeans, mostly Dutch. The 
Malays are indolent, eifemina'te, and fond of imitating 
tile Dutch; they are expert fishen, in canoes from 1() to 
20 feet long; in war they use korokorcs^ HO to 100 feet in 
length, and capable of containing HO men. Their houses 
are of wood, roofeil witli pidm-leaves, and arc mostly of 
but one story, on account of the prevalence of earth¬ 
quakes. The prevailing religion is Mohammedanism, 
introduced a.d. 151.5; but some of the Aroboyncse are 
c;;hristian$, and bear }*ortugucsc names. *l'he govern¬ 
ment is dependent on that ot Batavia; its scat is at Fort 
Victoria; tiie public revenues are derived from a mo¬ 
nopoly of arrack, custom-house and port duties, taxes 
on mcrcliandise. and licences to keep an inn, and kill 
pigs. The exports consist of cloves, and other natural 
produce; the imports chiefly opium, and a few European 
and Indian goods. {Craxvfurd, Indian ArchipeLt iii. 
pp. 49.5—.503.; Hamilttm^ E. I. Gazetteer.) 

llistoru. —Amboyna was first discovered by tlic Por- 
tugue.se in 151.5. It nas taken by the Dutch in 1607, and 
by the English in l(il.5. 1'be latter, who were soon after 
exiielled by tlie Dutch, retained a factory in the island, 
till 1622. The destruction of this establishment by the 
Dutcli, and the cruelties inflirted on the unhappy persons 
found in it. afforded a theme for lengthened negotiations, 
and for much declamatory invective. At length, under the 
vigorous administration of Ooinwell, the Dutch were 
conqiellcdtu make somecoin])ensation to the descendants 
of those Vilvy suffered in the “ Amboyna massacre.” In 
1796, the island was captured by the British, who re¬ 
stored it at the peace of .Amiens. They recaptured it 
IHlo, and lield it till IHll, when it reverted once more to 
tlic l)utch. 

Amiiuyna. The principal towm in the above island, 
and the second in imporUnce belonging to the Dutch in 
ttie K. Archipelago, on the S. K. side of the liay of 
Binncii, near I'ort Victoria, in 3“ 4(y S. lat., and 128° 
1.5'E. long. Pop, 7,000. It b regularly built ; the streets, 
thougii not \iaved, are bro.ad, and intersected by iiiait} 
rivulets; the houses, excepting the town-house, whicli 
has two stories, are all of only one story, constructed ol 
wood and roofed with palm leaves. A long esidanade, 
reni'hing as far as ttie lurt, is bounded by a handsome 
range of bouses, and a double row of nutmeg trees; 
there .ire 2 Christian cbiirclies.aii hospital, a line garden, 
and menagerie, and sereral good bazars and markets. 
Fort Victoria is an irregular licxagon, surrounded by a 
ditch, but as it is cntnely commanded by two neigh¬ 
bouring heiglits, its best defence is in Uie difllcuity of 
ancliorage in the contiguous bay. (See Hamilton, E. I, 
Gazeitrer, p. 26.; Cannahich Le/irhnch, p. K43.) 

AMIIBIERES, a town of P'rance, dep. Maycnne, cap. 
cant., 7 m. N. Mayennc. Pop. 2,434. 

AMBUOIX (ST.), a town of P'rance, dep. Card, cap. 
cant., 11 m. N. N. E. Allais. Pop. 3,107. It manu¬ 
factures coarse silk stockings, and has tanneries, and 
nail works. 

AMELIA (an. Ameria). a city of the Papal States, 
deteg. Spoleto, 23 m. S.W. Spoleto. Pop. 5,000. It 
stands on a small liill, is the seat of a bishopric founded in 
1344, and has a cathedral, 3 churches, and sonic convents. 

Ameria was one of tl e most considerable and ancient 
cities of Dmbria. The famous comedian, Sextus Roscius, 
was a native of Ameria, which Is frequently referred to 
by Cicero in his speech in defence of Roscius. It is said 
to have been founded 1045 years u. c., and became a 
colony under Augustus. {Cramer's An. Italy, 1. 273.) 

Amelia, an island on the N. PL coast of Florida, flrom 
which it is sciiaratcd by a narrow channel, 40 m. N. St. 
Augustine, lietwecn St. Mary's and Nassau rivers. It is 
20 m. in length by 2 in breatlth, is fertile, and Its chief 
town, Fernandina, has a good harbour. 

AMERICA, or theNew World of the W. he¬ 
misphere, one of the great divisions of the globe, 
surpassing all the others in magnitude, with the 
exception of Asia, to which, however, it is but 
little inferior. This vast continent stretches N. 
and S. a distance of above 9,000 m., or from 
about the 72d degree of N. lat. to Cape Horn, 
in about 56° S. lat. It is very irregularly shaped, 
being divided by the Gnlph of Mexico and the 
Carribean Sea into the two enormous peninsulas 
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of N. and S. America, united by the Isthmus of 
Darien, or Panama, not more than 28 m. across. 
Where broadest, N. America, excluding Green¬ 
land, is not less than 3,5(X) m. across/ and S. 
America not less than 3,200 m. The estimates 
that have been formed of the area of America 
differ widely. Balbi supposes it to amount to 
11,146,000 sq. TTi. of 60 m. to a deg., equal to 
14,790,000 sq. Eng. m. of 69-15 to a deg. The 
following estimate, which is that given in the 
article America, in the new edition of the Eney- 
cloj)a‘dia Jirilannica, does not differ materially 
from Balbi’s; and the ability with w’hieh the 
article referred to is written, renders its state¬ 
ments of the highest authority: — 

Bq.Eng. m. 

N. America . - - 7,4(Ki,t);M) 

8. America ... 6,500,000 

Islands - . - - 150,000 

Greenland and the islands connect¬ 
ed with it N. of Hudson’s Straits 900,000 
Total - 14,950 .000 

This vast continent lies between the Atlantic 
and Pacific oceans, the former .se])Rrating it from 
Europe and Africa, and the latter from Asia and 
Australia. All the distinguishing features of 
the American continent seem to be formed on 
the most gigantic scale. The chain of the Andes, 
which runs from one end of S. America to the 
other, and is prolonged under different names 
through the whole extent of N. America, is, in 
point of length, unequalled by any inovintain 
chain in the old worhl; and is far superior, in 
rcNpect of altitude, to the Alps and every other 
mountain system with which we arc acquainted, 
the Hiiiiinalaya only excepted. The plains, 
rivers, bays, lakes, catuiact.s, and forests of Ame¬ 
rica are of unrivalled extent and grandeur. Her 
mineral riches seem also to be superior to those 
of every other continent; and she possesses every 
v.iriety’of climate, from the extreme heat of the 
torrid zone to the eternal winter of the arctic 
circle. It is singular, however, that while Inani¬ 
mate and vegetable nature arc developed on so 
grand a scale in the new'world, the animal king¬ 
dom should be comparatively deficient. The 
native American is probably inferior even to the 
negro. Of the low er animals, neither the ele^ 
phant, camel, noi lion is found in America; and 
it was originally destitute of the horse, the ox, 
and the sheen, all of which were carried thither 
by Spanish, llritish, and other European settlei.. 

N. America is more indented than any other 
of the great divisions of the globe, with immense 
gulphs and arms of the sea. One of the prin¬ 
cipal of these, in the N. E. part of the con¬ 
tinent, consists of what Balbi has not unaptly 
called the sea of the Esquimaux, from its coasts 
being every where occupied with tribes be¬ 
longing to that peculiar race. It consists of 
tw'o great divisions, Davis’s Straits and Baffiifs 
Bay, separating Greenland from the rest of the 
continent; and Hudson’s Bay, lying more to the 
S. and W., but connected with the former by 
numerous channels, some of which have only 
been recently discovered. The navigation of 
these seas and inlets, even at the most favourable 
seasons, is extremely diflicult, from their being 
constantly encumbered with ice; gnd it Is only 
during a short period of the year that it can be 
attempted. The next great inlet of the sea on the 
American coast is the Gulph of St. Lawrence, 
so called from the great river of that nainc 
which falls into its S. W. extremity. Passing 
over the numerous inlets and noble bays on 
the coast of the United States, we come to^tlie 
Gulph of Mexico and the Carribean Sea. 
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7'his vast mediterranean is separated from the 
Atlantic by the peninsula of Florida, and the 
Greater and Lesser Antilles, or the West Indian 
islands. The latter arc, as it were, a continua¬ 
tion of Florida; and are, it is i^robablc, tlic 
only remaining points of what was once a broad 
belt of land, which has been broken to pieces and 
partly submerged'In some of those tremendous 
convulsions to which the earth has been subject. 
But, however this may be, this great inland sea 
is divided into two portions by the peninsula of Yu¬ 
catan and Cape St. Antonio, at the W. extremity 
of the island of Cuba, which approach within a 
comparatively short distance of each other; that 
to the N. being called the Gulph of Mexico, and 
that to the S. the Carribean Sea, or the sea of 
the Antilles. The Isthmus of I’anama is at the 
extreme S. limit of the latter, in about tlic sth 
deg. of N. lat. It is believed that it would be 
by no means difRcult to cut a canal across 
this isthmus, and consequently to unite tlie At¬ 
lantic and Pacific oceans. The Guli>h of Cali¬ 
fornia, separating the peninsula of that name 
from the main land, is the most important inlet 
of the sea on the W. coast of N. America. 

S. America hears a striking resemblance in 
the fonnofits coasts to Africa. It is niucli more 
compact than N. America, and is comp.'iralively 
little indented by arms of the sea. 'J'hc great 
rivers, Amazon, La Plabi, Para, Orinoco, &c., 
may, however, be looked ui)on as a si)ecies of 
inland seas; and are, in some respects, more 
serviceable than the latter. The W. coast of 
America, from the proximity of the Andes, has 
but few gulphs; and is, in great part, all but 
destitute of harbours. The S. extremity of S. 
America, or the country of Tierra del Fuego, is 
properly an archipelago, being separated from 
the continent by the narrow and winding strait 
of Magellan, or Magalhacns. 

Mountains .—Iluinbuldt has shown that all the 
high elevations of the New World belong to that 
great chain which, under different denominations, 
extends from one of its extremities to the other, 
along its western coast, over a space of no less 
than 10,000 m.! The American mountains may, 
however, be divided into systems, or principal 

groups, three of which belong to S., and three to 
K. America; and one each to the West Indian 
and Arctic archipelagos. 

1 St. Of these systems, that of the Andes, or Pe¬ 
ruvian system, from the highest mountains being 
in the country formerly known by the name of 
Peru, is by far the most gigantic. 7'his vast 
chain of mountains commences at Cape Horn, in 
about the 56th of S. lat., and following 
pretty closely the line of the W. coast of the con¬ 
tinent, to w'hich it funns as it were a huge bul¬ 
wark, stretches N. to the Bay of Panama, in 
aliout the Pth deg. of N. lat. But at Pojiayan, 
in aboutN. lat., the chain is divided into three 

S reat ridges, of which the most westerly takes the 
irection above mentioned, while that farthest to 
the £. follows a N. £. direction, terminating a 
little to the £. of lake Maracaybo. The name 
cordilkrot sometimes given to the entire chain, 
belongs properly only to the highest ridge. In 
parts the chain consists of only one ridge, and in 
others of 2 or 3, enclosing Alpine valleys of a vast 
height and sometimes of great extent. It has, 
next to the Ilimmalaya chain, the highest sum¬ 
mits known to exist; and its mean elevation may 
bOf Jt^cn at from 10,000 to 12,000 ft. Chim- 
boraiQb ^ear Quito, 21,400 ft. above the level of 
the lemmas formerly supposed to be the highest 
summit of the Andes; but the researches of Mr. 
iVntland have shown that it is far surpassed in 


altitude by Zorata and lliniani, near lake 'Hil- 
caca, which respectively rise to the prodigious ele¬ 
vation of 25,250 ft. (nearly 10, (XX) ft. higher than 
Mont B]anc)and24,(X}0ft. (See Anoks. )— 2d.The 
system of La Parime, or Guyana, embraces the 
moun tains scattered over the immense island form¬ 
ed by the Orinoco, Cussif|uiari, Hio Negro, an<i 
Amazon. It consists of an irregular grou|) of 
mountains, sepaNited from each other by plains, 
savannas, and immense forests. 7'lic Sierra dc Pa- 
rime may be regardbd as its principal chain. 'I'lic 
Peak of Duida, 8,312 ft. in height, is the culmi- 
natin|r point of the chain and ofthe w hole system. 
3d. 'Ihe Brazilian system, embracing the inotiii- 
tains that lie betw'eeii the Amazon, Paraguay, and 
Rio de la P,lata. The Sierra de 10.spitiliazo is its 
most elevated chain. It traverses, under diilerent 
denominations, ihe provinces of Buliia, Minus- 
Gerues, Rio de Janeiro, San Paulo, and ihe 
northern extremity ofthe province of San Pedio. 
Its culminating points are Itainhe and the Sierra 
da Piedade, nearly 6,000 ft. high, in the province 
of Minas-Gcraes.—41h. 1 n N. America, the priii- 
ci])al mountain system is that of the Me\ic:m 
Alps, and Rocky jVloniitains, which may he re¬ 
garded as a contiiiiiatjon of tlie Andes, in Mexi¬ 
co, it is divided into three distinct ridges; within 
which, between the ]>a rail els of 19*^ and 24° N. 
lat., arc immense plateaus elevated to the height 
of between 6,000 and 9,000 ft. 'I'he central 
cordillera of Mexico stretches N. 10° W. from 
the 25th to the 38th deg. lat., separating the 
w’aters of the Rio del Norte, flowing S. E. fiom 
those of the Colorado, flowing S. W. The highest 
peaks in the ridge in Mexico, are the volcanoes 
of Pocatepell, 17,060 ft., and Orosaba, 16,.%5ft. 
From about the .38th deg. the ridge, wliich 
then begins to he called the Rocky Alountains, 
stretches N. 28° W., till it tenninates near the 
month of the Mackenzie River, on the Arctic 
Sea, in about the 69th deg. of lat. and 1.38th deg. 
of W. long. Some peaks in this chain, between 
52° and 53°, arc said to he nearly 16,000 ft. above 
the level of the sea; and others between 37° and 
39°, have been ascertained to be from 10,000 to 
12,000 ft. in height. We have no accurate in¬ 
formation respecting the height of the (lasses of 
the Rocky Mountsiins, nor of the altitude of their 
base above the sea; but on their K. side is a very 
extensive tract, dry, sandy, and almost a desert. 
5th. I’arallel to the Rocky Mountains, and at 
no great distance from the sea, a chain of 
mountains runs N. from the peninsula of Cali¬ 
fornia, till it is lost ill Russian America. 'Phis 
chain, which has been called by Humboldt the 
Californian Maritime Alps, increases in altitude 
as it gets further N. Mount Hood, near the 45th 
deg., on the S. side of the Columbia or Oregon 
river, is said to be about 16,000 ft. high; and 
Mount St. Helen’s, about a degree further N. on 
the N. side of the Columbia, has an elevation of 
14,(X)0 ft. Mount Fairweathcr, in the 59th deg., 
is also 14,0(X) ft. high, and Mount St. Elias, the 
loftiest in the chain, attains to an elevation of 
about 17,(XX) ft. 'liie last two are volcanoes. 
Between the liockyMountains and the Marilimc 
Alps, is an extensive prairie tract, 700 in. in 
length, by from 100 to 200 m. in breadth. The 
Rocky Mountains and the Maritime Alps are 
connected by a ridge in about the 42d deg. 
lat., dividing the waters which flow N. to the 
('olumbia from those which flow S. to the Co¬ 
lorado. — 6th. The mountains E. of the Mis¬ 
sissippi do not at all approach the Rocky Moun¬ 
tains in magnitude. They are included in 
what is call^ the Alleghany or Appalachian 
system, extending in a N. £. by N. direction 
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from Alabama, on the N. conflneK of (Georgia, to 
the banks of the St. Lawrence, being about 1,200 
m. in length, with a mean brcadtli of 100 m. 
The White Mouiitsdnsof New Hampshire, 7,300 
feet above the level of the sea, arc the highest in 
this range, which is crossed by the tidal waters of I 
the Hudson river. The immense valley of the 
Mississippi lies between the Rocky and the 
Alleghany chains. — 7th, 13albi ])r<)poscs to em¬ 
brace, under the denomination of Arctic system, 
all the mountains that arc already, or that ina^ 
hereafter be discovered within the Arctic archi¬ 
pelago. The culminating points of that system, 
in so far as they are at present known, are the 
Corn du Cerf, in Greenland, the height of which 
has been much exaggerated, but which is pro¬ 
bably above 8,000 ft., and the Acraeli Taekull, in 
Iceland, 6,649 ft.—8th. The system of the Antil¬ 
les embraces the mountains in the archi])elago of 
that name. Its cuiininating points are, the A nton- 
Sepo, in Hayti, nearly 9,0(X) ft. in height; and 
the Sierra de Cobre, in (’uba, the moht elevated 
summits of which attain about the same height. 

Plateaus. — America has a great variety of 
plateaus, some remarkable for their prodigious 
elevation, and others for their immense extent. 
Under the former are included tlie plateau of 
Titicaca, divided between Jloliviaand l^eru, com¬ 
prising an area of about 1M,0(X) sn. m., with a 
mean elevation of above 13,0(X) ft. Tlie populous 
and well cultivated plateau of (^uito is elevated 
about 9,6(X) ft.; and the extensive plateau or 
table land of Aiiabuac, in Mexico, from 6,000 to 
9,000 ft. Among the latter, or those ])rincipally 
remarkable for their extent, may be mentioned 
the central plateau of S. America, embracing the 
vast province of Matto Grosso, with parts of 
Goyaz and San Paulo, in Rrazil, the whole of 
Paraguay, Chaco in the confederation of the 
liio de la Plata, and a part of the lands of the 
Chiqiiitos and Moxes in Roll via. Its ele\atioii 
varies from about 750 to 1280 feet. 

Volcanoes. -America has a great number of 
volcanoes, and some of the most elevated vol- j 
canic mountains in the world, 'fhe departments 
of the Ailtmator and of Cauca in Columbia, the 
states of Nicaragua, San Salvador, and Guate¬ 
mala in central America, Chili, Russian America, 
and Iceland in Danish America, contain a 
great number of volcanoes. The most remark¬ 
able volcanic mountains are, Cotopaxi, Sanguay, 
and Pichincha in the ('oltimbian department of 
the A^quator; Pasto, Sotara, and Puracc, in that 
of Cauca; Guagua-Plitina, or the volcano of 
Arequipa, and Sehama m Peru; the volca¬ 
noes of Copiapo, Chilan, Antoco, and Pctcroa, 
ill Chili; those of Socomusco, Guatemala, or 
l''ucgo, Agua, Pacaya, San Salvador, Granada, 
and I'elica, near St. l^eon, of Nicaragua, in 
central America; Popocatapetl, or tlie volcano 
of Puebla, Citlatepetl, or the volcano of Orizaba, 
the volcano of ('oliina, and that of Xorullo, in 
the Mexican confederation; St. Elias, and Fair- 
weather, in the Californian Alps; the two vol¬ 
canoes of the peninsula of Alashka, and those 
of the Aleutian islands; with Hekla, and otliers 
in Iceland. 

Plains. — In no other part of the world are the 
plains so vast. The immense space from the 
outlet of the Mackenzie River to the Delta of the 
Mississippi, and between the central chain of the 
Mexican system and Rocky Mountains, and the 
A lleghany, forms the largest plain, not of America 
only, but of the world; it embraces the basins 
of the Mississippi, the St. Lawrence, Churchill or 
Nelson, almost the whole basin of the Missouri, 
nearly the whole basins of the Suskatchawan 


and Mackenzie River, and the entire ba&in of 
the Coppermine River. Four fifths of that por¬ 
tion of this vostqilain, which lies beyond the 50th 
deg. of lat., is a bleak and barren waste over* 
spread with innumerable lakes, and bearing a 
striking resemblance to N. Asia; but its innru 
southerly portion, or that lying W. of the Alle¬ 
ghany chain, and N. from the Gulph of Mexico, 
diifers widely in character from the other, 
being well wooded and fertile on the FI. side, 
bare hilt not infertile in tlie middle, and be- 
eoniing almost a desiTt in the extreme W. 'J'be 
^econd great plain of the New Continent is llmt 
of the Amazon: it embraces the whole central jiart 
of S. America, comprising more than half Rra/il, 
with south west ('olunihia, the easlern part of 
the republic <»f Peru, and the northern jiart of 
Roliviii; its limits are iiearl)^ identical with those 
of the middle and lower j'arts of the immense 
basin of the Ania/on and Toeantin. 'J he plain 
of the IRo de la IMata extends between the 
Andes and their prineijial braiiehts, and the 
mountuins of llruzil, to the Atlantic Ocean 
and the Straits of IMagcllan. It embraces 
the south-west part of lira/il, Paraguay, the 
coniitry of the ('hiijiiilos, Chaco, with tlie {Renter 
])art of the conteileration of the Rio de la 
Plata, the st.-ite of I’riiguay, and Patagonia. 
A large portion of it is known by the name of 
the Pampas of Buenos A) res, or Rio de la IMa¬ 
ta. ^riie plain of the Orinoco, embracing the 
Llanos of New Granada and Venezuela in Co¬ 
lumbia, extends from C'aqueta to the inuiith of 
the Orinoco, along the Guaviarc, Meta, and 
lower Orinoco. I n some of t lie flat parts of Ame¬ 
rica large tracts of territory are met with, which, 
in respect of aridity of soil, and of the sand 
by which they arc covered, may be compared to 
the deserts of Asia and Africa. The most re¬ 
markable and most extensive of these tracts, arc 
the Desert of I*crnanibuco, occupying a great 
jiart of the N. E. plateau of Brazil; the desert 
of Atacama, extending with some interruptions 
along the coast of tlie Pacific from Tarapaca in 
Peru, to Copitmo in Chili; and the Desert of 
Nuttal, at the E. foot of the Rocky mountains, 
between the Upper Arkansas and Paduka, form¬ 
ing part of the central plain of N. America. 

The liivers of America are on a much larger 
scale than those of any other portion of the 
globe, nflbrdiiig facilities of internal communi¬ 
cation of vast inij^iortance, and quite unequalled 
any where else. The principal are the Amazon, 
Mississippi, Plata, St. Lawrence, and Orinoco. 
The Amazon flows £. through the broadest part 
of S. America, having its cmOouchurc under the 
equator. Its entire course is ^timated at about 
4,700 m., and it has several tributaries, larger than 
the Wolga or the Danube. Uninterrupted by 
cither locks or shallows, it is navigable for vessels 
of considerable burden to the E. foot of the Andes, 
a distance, in a direct line, of above 2,OCX) m. from 
the sea; and though civilisation has as yet made 
little or no progress in tlie vast and fertile re- 

g ions through which it flow's, there can be no 
oubt that it is dc.stincd to become as it were a 
great highway for many powerful nations ; and 
and to have its banks thickly set with populous 
towns and emporiums. 

The Mississippi, taken in connexion with tlie 
Missouri, the largest and most important stream, 
flows from N. to S., falling into the Gulph of 
Mexico, about 100 m. below New Orleans. Its 
course, including windings, exceeds 4,200 m.; 
many of its tributaries, as the Arkansas, Red 
River, Ohio, &c., are of great magnitude; and 
it drains one of the largest and finest basips 
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in the world. It is navinble for about 1,700 m. 
in a direct line from its mouth; and though 
civilisation has only begun to strike its roots and 
scatter its seeds in the wide regions through 
which. it flows, it is already a well frequented 
channel of communication. But the boldest 
flights of imagination can hardly figure what 
the Mississip)}! will be, when the rich and 
fruitful countries on its banks, and those of its 
affluents, arc all fully peopled, and making use of 
Us waters to send abroad their surplus products, 
and to import tliose of other countries and cli¬ 
mates. 

The Plata, which runs S. with a sliglit incli¬ 
nation to the £., is the grand channel of commu¬ 
nication to a very large portion of S. America. 
Its course may be estimated at about 2,500 m.; 
and its basin is inferior only to that of the Ama. 
son or the Mississippi. 

The St. Lawrence, with its connected lakes, or 
rather great inland seas, is the grand outlet of 
the largest freshwater system in the world. 1 n- 
cluding the lakes, its course exceeds 2,000 m. 
It is remarkable for the equality of its current, 
which is nearly uniform throughout the year. 

The Orinoco has a course of about 1800 m., and 
carries to the sea an immense body of water. 
There is a water communication between one 
of its affluents, the Cassiquiari, and the liio Ne¬ 
gro, an affluent of the Amazon. 

Owing to the circumstance of the Andes, and 
of their prolongation in N. America, being 
generally within a comparatively short distance 
of the W. coast, there is not, in most parts, room 
in the intervening ^acc for the formation of any 
very great river, lienee, notwithstanding the 
prodigious length of the W. coast, it only receives 
two large rivers, and these not of the first class; 
the llio Colorado, falling into the bottom of the 
Gulph of California, and the Columbia or Ore¬ 
gon. Their corse may be estimated at about 
lil00m. each. 

The Mackenzie is the only great river flowing 
into the Arctic sea. It has a N.N.W. course; 
it is connected by a series of lakes and tributary 
streams with lake Superior, and .consequently 
with the St. Lawrence. 

La^s_No part of the world has so many 

lakes as N. America, especially that portion be¬ 
tween 42° and 67° lat., w'hich might be justly 
called the lake region. It presents not only the 
greatest masses of fresh water on the surface of 
the globe, but so many smaller lakes and mo¬ 
rasses, that their enumeration is almost impossi¬ 
ble. These lakes form a most important fea¬ 
ture in the physical geography of the new world. 
In the rainy s^^n, several of them overflow 
their banks; and temporary communications are 
then established between rivers whose embou¬ 
chures are frequently at immense distances from 
each other. Some of these communications arc 
permanent; as, for instance, that of theMississippi 
or Churchill with the Mackenzie River. The 
great lakes of N. America are. Lake Superior, 
Michigan, Huron, St. Clair, Eric, and Ontario. 
These, which are all connected together, dis¬ 
charge their superfluous waters by the St. Law¬ 
rence, and form that vast reservoir of fresh water, 
sometimes called the sea of Canada. (Sec the 
titles for a full description of these lakes.) The 
next in size and importance are Lakes Winnipeg, 
Athabasco, Great Slave Lake, and Great Bear 
Lake, stretching N.N.W. from Lake Superior 
to near the mouth of the Mackenzie River, and 
forming as it vrere a continuation of the Canadian 
lakes. There are some considerable lakes in the 
Mexican states; and the comparatively small 


lakes of Tezeaco, Xochimilco, &c., in the valley 
of Mexico, are remarkable for their elevated 
situation, their vicinity to the capital, and 
the superb works undertaken to prevent the 
dama^ caused by their frequent overflowing. 
Lakc^icaragiia, in central America, is remark¬ 
able for its size, the beauty of its soeiicry, its 
volcanoes, and from its forming the basis of tlie 
works projected for uniting the Atlantic and 
Pacific oceans. The limited size of the principal 
lakes of S. America strikingly contrasts with the 
diinensious of those of N. America. The lakv 
of I'iticaca, the largest and most celebrated of the 
S. American lakes, is situated near the N.W. 
frontier of Bolivia, or Upper Peru, in an Alpine 
valley surrounded by ridges of the Andes. It 
covers an area of above 4,000 sq. .pn., and is 
elevated 12,795 feet above the level of the sea I 
Maiico Capac made his first appcarence on the 
banks of this lake. The basins of the Rio Colo¬ 
rado, or Mendoza, and Rio Negro, present several 
very extensive lakes ; but these are really rather 
vast morasses, than lakes properly so called. 

Islmids -A multitude of islands belong to 

America. We shall briefly notice the prin¬ 
cipal, in the order of the seas in which they 
are situated. In the Atlantic Ocean are, the 
archipelago of St. Lawrence or of Newfound¬ 
land, at the mouth of the (iulph of St. Lawrence : 
its principal islands are Newfoundland, Anticosti, 
Prince Edward’s Island, and Cape Breton. ITic 
great Columbian archipelago, or Antilles, com¬ 
monly called the West Indies, comprisrs a great 
number of islands and secondary groups, lying 
between the peninsula of Florida and the delta 
of the Orinoco. Its chief islands arc, (hiha, llayti, 
«ir St. Domingo, Jamaica, and Ptirto-Rico, 
called the greater Antilles; St. Cruz, Antigua, 
Guadaloupe, Marti nico, St. Lucia, Barbadoes, 
St. Vincent, Tobago, Irinidad, and several 
others, called the smaller Antilles. The Luca- 
yos, or Bahama Islands, a vast secondary group, 
are situated to the N. of Cuba. Towards the 
southern extremity of the New Continent, are 
the Falkland or Malouinc Islands, which have 
no fixed inhabitants; in the southern ocean is 
the archipelago of Magellan and I'ierra del 
Fuego, the most southerly inhabited part of the 
world. By its position, at the extremity of Ame¬ 
rica, it belongs as much to the ocean, to which 
we have assigned it, as to either the Atlantic or 
Pacific Ocean. 

The Antarctic archipelago, or Antarctic lands, 
under which denomination we include all the 
Islands situated beyond 56°S. lat.,next claims atten¬ 
tion. The greater part of these islands have been 
recently discovered; they are all uninhabited, are 
mostly covered with ice, and are important only 
to wliale and seal fishers. The most remark¬ 
able islands and groups are, the Island of 
St. Peter, called b}rCook, S. Georgia; the archi¬ 
pelago of Sandwich, the Orkneys, S. Shet¬ 
land, Trinity Island, the small islands of Alex¬ 
ander 1. and Peter I.; being at present the most 
southcrl 3 r of the known parts of the world. 
The Pacific Ocean has also a multitude of islands, 
tying in groups, of which we can only notice the 
following: the archipelago of Madre de Dios, 
on the W. coast of Pati^onia; Che Campana 
and Madre de Dios are the largest of these 
islands; the archipelago of ("hiloe, situated to the 
S. of Chili, to which it belongs, and of which 
Chiloc Island is the largest: the archipelago of 
Gallopagos, situated under the equator, about 
500 m. W. from the coast of Columbia, but 
which has no stationary inhabitants : the archi • 
pelago of Quadra and Vancouver, comprising a 
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great number of islands, and that of King George 
111., on the N. W. coast of N. America, with the 
Aleutian Archipelago in Russian America. In 
liehring’s sea, arc the group of Pribylof and Non- 
nivok, belonging to Russia. The Arctic Ocean 
presents a vast number of islands, the majority of 
which, previously to the late voyage of discovery, 
were regarded as parts of the American continent, 
iialbi projioses to give to these islan<ls the gene¬ 
ral denomination of Arctic lands or Arctic archi¬ 
pelago, and to subdivide them^ follows: E. or 
JDanish Arctic lands, comprising the great group 
ofGreenland and Iceland, belonging to Denmark, 
and Jan Mayen’s Island, without stationary in¬ 
habitants ; the W. or English Arctic lands, ex¬ 
tending to the W. and N. of Baffin’s and Hud¬ 
son’s bays, the principal groups of which are, N, 
Devon, N. Georgia, with the islands ('ornw'allis, 
IMelvillc, &c.; and the archipelago of Bailin — 
Parry, with the islands Cockburn, Southampton, 
New Galloway, &c. 

!Z’/ic Climate < of America is nearly as cele¬ 
brated for the predominance of cold, as that of 
Africa for the predominance of heat. With 
the exception of the limited space along its W. 
shore, between the Andes in the S., and the 
Maritime ,Alps in the N., the temperature of 
the New World, in the same latitude, is every 
where inferior to that of the old. Countries which, 
from their geographical position, we should 
suppose would be mild'^nd temperate, arc ex> 
]joscd to long and severe winters, during which 
they arc wholly covered with snow; and in 
point of fact, the entire continent of N. America 
above the 50th degree of lat. is all but unin- 
luibitable. Even in the 45th parallel, on the N. 
side of the Canadian lakes, frost is continuous 
for more than six months. Occasional frosts 
occur as low down the Atlantic coast as the 
confines of l'j(>rida, near the 30th deg. of lat, in 
the parallel of 31orocco, Cairo, and Suez. This 
predominance of* cold is no doubt ascribable to 
a great variety of causes; among the most 
])rominent of which may be placed the extraor¬ 
dinary elevation of the soil. Not only is the 
continent traversed from one extremity to the 
other by immense chains of mountains covered 
with perpetual snow, but in many parts, as in 
Mexico and Columbia, very extensive plains 
are found at an elevation of from 6, (XX) to 
10, (XX) feet above the level of the sea I Thus the 
\)lain of Quito, immediate^ under the equator, 
lias an elevation of above 9,600 feet, and its 


mean temperature is said not to exceed 53^ 
Fahr. In some mrts, where the plateaus rise 
rapidly, there is onen, within a few leagues, an 
extraordinarv change of temperature. At Vera 
Cruz and Guayaquil, for example, on the bor¬ 
der.^* of the plains of Mexico and Quito, and 
nearly on a level with the sea, the heat is often 
quite oppressive. These different climates have 
different vegetable productions. ** Hence the 
traveller journeying down the deep descent of 
one of these magnificent ravines (leading from 
the plateau of Mexico), through forests of birches, 
oaks, and pines, duds himself suddenly on the 
level shores of the Rio Alvarado, surrounded by 
and has an opportunity of seeing the 
animal products of the N. and S. of the Alpine 
regions and tropics, nay of the E. and W. he¬ 
mispheres, mingled together. Wolves of northern 
aspect dwelling in the vicinity of monkeys; 
humming birds returning periodicals from the 
borders of the frozen zone, with the N. bunting 
and spR-feathered titmice, to nestle near parrots; 
and our common European whistling ducks and 
teal, swimming in lakes which swarm with sirens 


and Brazilian parras and boatbilla.” — (See 
Uiehardsoii’s Zoology of N. America, in the Sixth 
Iteport of the Jirilixh Association, p. 13.5.) 

In addition to its vast mountain chains, and • 
the prodigious elevation of many of its plateaus, 
the lower leAperature of America may be partly 
ascribed to the great indentation of the sca be¬ 
tween N. and S. America, and the want of exten¬ 
sive sandy deserts in the tropical regions, easily 
impregnated with heat. The place of the latter 
in the African continent is here occupied by vast 
forests, traversed in all directions by immense 
rivers. The forests, however, arc not confined 
to the tropical regions; they extend over the 
greater portion of the continent, jwwerfully 
diminishing the influence of the solar rays upon 
the earth, and greatly increasing its moisture. 

A^ strong and abundant vegetal ion, the result 
of its greater humidity, is, in flict, the distin¬ 
guishing characteristic of the New World. 

We may add, with respect to N. America, that 
while but a very small portion of it is within the 
torrid zone, it reaches far within the Arctic 
circle, w'herc it also attains to a great breadth. 
The N. W. wind prevails during winter. This 
wind, sweeping over a desolate country, over¬ 
spread with marshes, forests, frozen lakes, and 
mountains, buried under eternal snow^s, con¬ 
tracts an intense degree of cold, and in its 
fvrogress southward, passing over a w’ilderness, 
where the ground is shaded by forests fiom 
the solar ra}s, its original character is in no 
respect changed. It slowly yields to the do¬ 
minion of the climate, and retains its temperature 
long after it has penetrated into the regions of 
heat. Throughout N. Ameiica the N. wind 
is accordingly felt to be keen and piercing. It 
increases the rigour of the se:isons in the more 
northerly regions, and exteiuls the influenee of 
winter far info those latitudes, which, in the 
other hemisphere, arc blessed with perpetual 
spring. The countries lying within the tropics 
are exposed to the inroads of the iiorfliern blasts; 
and the great heats felt at Vera (Vuz and Ha- 
vannah are often suddenly reduced by strata of 
cold air brought by the N. winds from Hudson’s 
Bay. These w inds blow from October to IMarch, 
freijucntly bursting forth in treinendons hurri¬ 
canes, and cooling the air to such a degree, that 
at llavannah the’ centigrade thermometer fallfi 
toO, or 32° Fah., and at Vera Cruz it falls to lb°, 
or to 60° Fah. At Zacatecas, within the 
tropic of Cancer, it frequently froze hard in the 
winter of 1825; and in the city of IMexico the 
theniioinctcr has been known, though rarely, 
from the same cause, to fall below' the freezing 
point. To the prevalence of these IV. winds, there¬ 
fore, combined with the extraordinary elevation 
of the ground, and the uncultivated state of the 
country, overspread with vast forests, the greater 
cold of N. America seems chiefly ascribable. 
In S. America nearly the same causes o))erate. 
The country is even more desolate; the climate 
is more inclined to moisture; and liable beyoiul 
the 40th parallel, to dreadful tempests; while 
immense mountain ranges, rising far above the 
limit of perpetual snow, aid these eflWts, and 
greatly increase the rigour of the seasons. 'I'o 
these causes may be added the fonn of the 
American continent, w'hich being greatly con¬ 
tracted in breadth as it ap])ioaches the S., is, 
in consequence, cx)K>scd on every side, except 
tow'ardsthc N.,to the surrounding oceanic winds. 
To the S. of Cape Horn is the great Antarctic 
Ocean, where cold prevails even.^to a much 
greater degree than in the N., so that the winds 
coming from those inhospitable seas bring to 
G 
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the American continent all the unmitigated 
rigour ut* the polar regions. The Andes and 
maritime Alps protect the strip of territory be¬ 
tween them and the Pacific Ocean from the 
freezing influence of the N. W. ^nd; and to 
this its greater mildness is partly, at least, if not 
wholly, owing. 

Minerals. — The mineral riches of America 
are probably superior to those of any of the other 
great divisions of the globe. The discovery of 
the mines of Mexico and Peru effected an entire 
revolution in the value of the precious metals; 
and they have since continued to be the grand 
sources whence sup])lies of gold and silver have 
principally been deriveth 'Ihe produce of the 
American mines at the coinmeiKcmcnt of the 
present century, was estimated by M. Humboldt 
as follow's: — 


Annual Produce of the Minos of America at the Com¬ 
mencement of the Nineteenth Ccntuiy. 



Gold. 

Hllrer. 

Value of 
both sold 
and silver 
in dollars. 

rolltlealdlviuoDi. 

Marca 

of 

Caa* 

tille. 

Kilogs. 

Marcs 

of 

Castillc. 


Vice-royalty of 
Now Simin 
Vice-royalty of 
P»«rii 

Caiitain Reneral- 
slilp ul Chill 
Vice-royalty of 
lluendb Ayres 
Vlcf-nwalty of 
New Grenada 
Braxil 

7/)00 

3,400 

12.S12 

2,200 

20.303 

2f),<J00 

_ \ 

1,600 

782 

2,807 

306 

4,714 

6,873 

2,3.38,220 

611,000 

29,700 

'481,830 

5.37,612 

140,478 

6,827 

110,764 

2.3,000,000, 

6,240,000 

2,060,000 

4,830,000 

8,090.000 

4„3(in.(lOO 

Total 

73,21^ 

17,291 

3,460,^ 

793,381 

4.3/iOOj(KKJ 


This sum of 43,i)00,0(X) dollars, at 4s. and 3d. a dollar, 
amounts to 11,243,750/. 


Mr. Jacob, author of the Historical Inquiry 
into the ('onsumption of the i’rccious Metals, 
estimated the annual average ])roduce of the 
American mines, from 1800, to 1810 at 47,061,0(X) 
clollai-s. But the revolutionary struggles which 
began, in 1810, to disturb Peru, Mexico, and 
tlie rest of Spanish America, by causing the ex¬ 
pulsion of most of the great capitalists, by w'hom 
the mines were princijially carried on, speedily 
caused some of the most productive amongst 
them to be entirely abandoned, and occasioned 
un extraordinary falling off in the supply of the 
precious metals previously obtained from the 
New World. Mr. Jacob estimates the average 
annual produce of the American mines, from 
1810 to 1829, at only 4,036,(XX)f., being less con- 
siderably than half their produce at the be- 

g inning of the century; and though this estimate 
as been susppeted of being somewhat under¬ 
valued, there are pretty good grounds for think¬ 
ing that it is not far from accurate. (Jacob, ii. 267.) 
The failure of the companies formed in this 
country in 1825, for working the American mines, 
the instability of the revolutionary governments, 
and the continued anarchy and insecurity that has 
prevailed down to the present time in Mexico, 
and in lUl the old provinces of Spanish America, 
have hitherto prevented any very material ad¬ 
ditions being mode to the supply of bullion from 
the American mines, which at this moment 
(1838) is certainly under 5,000,000/. 

The causes of this extraordinary decline being 
thus explained, it is plain that there are no 
grounds for supposing that it will be perpetual. 
It is believed, indeed, that some of richest oT 
the mines known to exist in Mexico have not 
yet been wrought; and it is more than probable 
that many Aincs w'ill yet be discovered. The 
instability and weakness of the governments, and 
the consequent indisposition to embark capital ^ 


in industrious undertakings, are the only obsta« 
cles that hinder the American mines from yield¬ 
ing greater supplies at present than at any 
fonner period. 

Exclusive of the mines, the gold and silver 
washings of Brazil, and other parts of S. America 
and of the U. States, are considerably productive. 
Besides gold and silver, most other metals 
arc found in less or greater abundance in 
America. Chili and Cuba have some of the 
I richest copper mires in the world; lead is found 
in different parts of the U. States, particularly 
in Illinois, and in Mexico, &c.; iron is most 
abundant in the U. States, and in many other parts 
of the continent; salt also is very widely diffused; 
and coal, including anthracite, is found in vast 
deposits in different parts of the U. States, in 
British America, and iii Chili. Europe may 
now be said to be wholly dependent on Brazil 
for supplies of diamonds, which seem to be more 
abundant there, than anywhere else. 

Vefretation. —Stretching, as America docs, from 
the eternal snows of the Arctic to those of the 
Antarctic circle, and possessing soils of every 
elevation and quality, her vegetable products arc 
necessarily of the most diversified descri])tion. 
Owing to the prevalent hiimidity and coolness of 
the climate, and the richness of the soil, her fo¬ 
rests and pastures are unrivalled fur extent, luxu¬ 
riance, and magnificence. The forests consist 
generally of very heavy timber, including many 
species of pines and larches unknown in Europe, 
with an endless variety of oaks, maples, cypress's, 
tulip trees, mahogany trees, logwood, Branl- 
wood, &c. &c. 'J'he Old World is indebted to the 
New for some of its must useful and widely dif¬ 
fused vegetable ])roductiuns-. J*ofatoes, though 
probably not introduced into Europe for more 
than a century after the discovery of America, 
already form a most important pait of the food 
of most European nations; and tobacco, though 
it also be of American origin, has been diitused 
from one extremity of*the Old W’orld to the other, 
and is, perhaps, the most universally esteemed of 
all luxuries. We also owe to America maize, or 
Indian corn, millet, cocoa, vanilla, pimento, co¬ 
paiba, cinchoiia or bark, so important in medi¬ 
cine, jalap, sassafras, nux vomica, &c. The Cactus 
cochiiiilifer, which furnishes the cochineal, is 
also peculiar to America. On the other hand, 
America is indebted to the Old World fur a great 
variety of cereal grassas, trees, and fruits. A t the 
head of the former maybe placed wheat, barley, 
oats, and rice, all of which succeed admirably well 
in large portions of America. It seems pretty well 
established that the sugar-cane is indigenous to 
some of the W. Indian islands; but it is abun¬ 
dantly certain, not merely that the art of making 
sugar, but that the cane, l 1 o\^ most generally cul¬ 
tivated in the islands and in continental Ame¬ 
rica, was brought to them either from the E. 
Indies or from Madeira. America is also in¬ 
debted to the Old World for the coffee-plant, now 
one of her staple products; and for oranges, 
lemons, peaches, and most descriptions of fruit- 
trees. New York apples, though now very su¬ 
perior to any produced in this country, are de¬ 
rived from plants carried from England. 'I’he 
vine has been raised in America; but cither the 
soil or climate is not suitable for it, or, which is 
perha])s most probable, sufficient care has not 
been bestowed on the manufacture of the wine. 
The tea-plant has been tried in Brazil; but, ow ing 
to the dearness of labour, there is no chance of 
its being profitably cultivated there, or any where 
else in America. 

Zoology of America differs in many im- 
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portant respects from that of the Old World. Of for, and high price of its fur, has led to a great 
about 1,350 mammals that have been dcscril)cd diminution of its niiinbers, and to its nearly 
and classified, America possesses about 540; but, total extirpation in the more accessible parts or 
with few exceptions, she is singularly ill pro- the country. The coyiiou, known in commerce 
\idc<l with the useful animals. As already stated, by the name of neutra, and the chinchilla, arc 
neither the horse, ox, sheep, nor hog, were found found in S. America. They yield a highly es- 
in America on her discovery by (\)Tumbus; and teemed fur, and immense quantities of their skins 
the want of them must, no doubt, ha^e been a are now imported. 

considerable obstacle to the advancement of the America bus but few beasts of prey. Themos'. 
natives in the career of civilisation. The ele- formidable, thei'c/if ez/ca, or jaguar, is found only 
pliant and the camel are al^ unknown in Ame- in S. America. It is larger and stronger than the 
rica; lJut she was not entirely destitute of useful rwnther; but is inferior in size and ferocity to the 
animals. In Peru they had the llama, guanaco, llengal tiger, with which it is generally com- 
paco, and vininna, animals that hear a consider- jiared. U’he FeUs discolor^ or puma, is found in 
able resemblance to each other, if they be not of both S. and N. America: though denominated 
the same species. 'I'he first has a considerable the American lion, it is neither so large nor fierce 
analogy to the camel, though it be neither so large as the jaguar. A number of bears, some of them 
nor strong, and wants the hum]). It was, and of the largest and most formidable descrijition, 
still is, employed to carry loads, and being docile arc found in Arctic America: two are peculiar 
and sure-footed, makes its way over the most to it. 

dangerous iiatlis. Its pace is slow, seldom exceed- Tropical America has a great variety of apes, 
ing 12 or 15 m. a day, and it usually carries about hut nunc of them approach so nearly to the hu- 
8f) lbs. Its wool, or rather hair, w'hich is gone- m^n form as the orang oiitang, or chimpanzee, 
rally, but not always white, is spun and made into and none of them have the ferocity of the ba- 
articlcs of clothing. The guanacos and paces are boon. Many, however, have prehensile tails, cn- 
not so serviceable as beasts of burden as the llamas, dowed with so great delicacy of touch that they 
and are comparatively little used. The vicuniia, have been compared to the trunk of the elephant, 
the smallest of them all, inhabits the least acccs- This fits them admirably fur travelling from tree 
siblc ])arts of the Andes ; it is chiefly prized on to tree. 

account of its wool, which is of ti very superior The vampyre bat, frequent in S. America, is 
quality. The flesh of these animals, though dry very dangerous. It attacks the larger animus, 
and coarse, is used as food. They arc almost the and even man himself, when asleep; and as its 
only animals t^at the native inhabitants of bite is not sufiiciently painful to a\>aken the vic- 
Amcrica had been able to subdue, and to reri- lim, the bleeding it occasions sometimes proves 
der subservient to their pur])ose.s. The bison, fatal. 

or American ox ( Jios anieriranus), the largest na- America is itifested by an immense mitnber of 

five quadruped of the New World, is principally reptiles. Of these pests the rattle-snake is one 
found on the prairie lands of the Rocky JVIoun- of the most common, and also the most danger- 
tains in N. America. It is rarely, if ever, seen oiis : hut there arc others little less venomous, 
to the S. of the Mississippi; and it is doubtful The true boa constriclor is found of an enormous 
whether it was ever foiiiid on the Atlantic coast, size in the nyirshes and swamps of tropical Ami*- 
Thc Itos moschatus^ or musk ox, is found onW in rica, Centipeds, sometimes a yard in length, 
thcMuostN. [larts of America to the W. of llud- with enormous spiders, scorpions, &’C., ahounc! in 
son’s Bay, from t>C° to 73° N. lat. Its horns, these regions. According to Humboldt, the white 
which cover all the forehead, are often of great ants and termites are even more destructive here 
weight. The Rocky Mountain goat, remarkable than their congeners in the Old World, 
for the fineness of its wool, inhabits the Rocky The birds of America arc exceedingly nii- 
Mountains from Mexico to the extremity of the mcrous. The condor, which inhabits the most 
range. Several species of deer arc found both in inaccessible paits of the Andes, though of less 
N. and S. America. The rein-deer is the most dimensions than was formerly supposed, is the 
northerly ruminating animal, being found in largest and most powerful of all the feathered 
Greenland and the remotest of the Arctic islands, tribes. There are also a great many eagles, vul- 
On the W. coast it descends as low as the Co- tures, falcon.s, and other birds of prey. A species 
lombia river. of ostrich, hut smaller than the African, inhabits 

America possesses several peculiar species of the Pampas; and the woods of both Americas 
the genus Cants, or dog. The physiognomy of arc the Te.sort of vast flocks ofo^ild turkeys, pi- 
the American wolf, when contrasted with that geons, &c. 

of its European namesake, is very distinct. There The waters of America are well supplied with 
is a great variety of foxes. The fur of the Catiis fish; and the rivers in the tropical regions pro- 
/cigopus, or arctic fox, and of some other varieties diice also enormous lizards and alligators. In 
of the same genus, is of considerable value. The the lakes of the Caraccas is found the elec- 
best known variety of the American dog is the trie eel. 

Cants familiaris, found in Newfoundland. This Nothing, however, is so w^orthy of remark, in 
animal is now very common in England, and is relation to the zoology of America, as the won- 
deservedly a great favourite. It is strong and derful increase of the horses and cattle carried 
active, has long fine glossy hair, a curved bushy there from Europe. Had we not been fully 
tail, and webbed toes, by means of which it swims aware of all the circumstances in regard to their 
admirably well. The colour of the back and immigration, it would certainly have been siqi- 
sides is generally black, with a white belly and posed that they were indigenous to America, and 
legs, ana frequently a white spot at the tip of the that it, in fact, w'as their native country They 
tail. It is naturally fitted, by its thick covering here rove about in immense herds in a state of' 
of hair, for a cold climate, and is more active and pristine freedom; and so numerous have they 
in better health in this country in winter than in become that the slaughter of oxen, not for the 
summer. carcass hut merely for the hide, is the |)rincipnl 

The beaver ( Cosfor} is more abundant perhaps business of many extensive prof^nres. (See 
in the N. W. parts or N, America than in any Pampas. ) In a single year above 800,000 hides 
other part of the world. But the great demand have been exported from Brazil only, exclusive 
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of those exported from Buenos Ayres, Monte* 
Tidco, and other ports I In consequence, too, of 
the extraordinary increase of horses, the mode of 
existence of the natives in several parts has been 
wholly changed; they have become expert horse¬ 
men, and puss a considerable part of their time 
on horseback, approaching in this respect to the 
Tartars and Arabs of the ancient world. Sheep 
have not succeeded so well in America as cattle 
anfi horses; and their wool, in most parts, is 
generally of an inferior description. 

Races of Men. — The native inhabitants of 
America differ in physical fonn, in language, 
and perhaps in intellectual character, from every 
other variety of the human race. Probably, 
however, the general agreement which exists 
among themselves is even more remarkable than 
their disagreement from other races. The lied 
men, as the Americans call thetnselves, in con¬ 
tradistinction to the European and African races, 
(that is, to the ty/iifes and lilacfcs^ the only two 
they have any knowledge of,) exhibit sui-prisingly 
little difference, although extending over 70° 
on the N. side, and 54° on the S. side, of the 
equator. Heat or cold, drought or moisture, 
elevation or depression of surface, have certainly 
no elfect in the production, even of the small 
vari.itions occasionally discoverable among them. 
“ The Indians of New Spain,” says Humboldt, 
** bear a close resemblance to those who inhabit 
Canada, Florida, Peru, and Brazil. Over 
1,500,000 sq. leagues, from Cape Horn to the 
St. Laurence and Behring’s Straits, we arc struck 
at the first glance with the general re.seTnblance in 
the features of the inhabitants. W e think we ])er- 
ceivc them all to be descended from the same stock, 
notwithstanding the prodigious diversity of their 
languages, lu the portrait drawn by Volncy of 
the Canadian Indians, wc recognise the tribes 
scattered over the savannahs of the A pure and 
the Carony. The same style of features exists 
in both Americas.” The general physical form 
is as follows:—Skin dark, having more or less of 
a red tinge, usually called copper-colour, but 
thought to be more correctly characterised by 
that of cinnamon; hair of the head black, coarse, 
lank, shining, long, l^ut not very abundant: 
hair on other parts of the body very deficient. 
The beard is seldom altogether wanting, but it 
is so uniformly scanty, as often to present the 
appearance of its being so. l^orehcad long; eyes 
deep sunk, small, and black. Face broad across 
the cheeks, which are round and prominent; 
nose well raised, and round at the apex; mouth 
large, and lips thick; chest high, thighs massy, 
legs arched, fe^ large, hands and wrists small. 
The height is nearly the mean stature of the 
European race, but the body is usually more 
squat and thick set. The countenance is hard- 
favoured, and the look stern, yet with a certain 
sweetness in the expression of the mouth which 
is a contrast to the rest of the features. It 
will appear, from this statement, that the races 
which the American most nearly resembles, are 
the Mongul, Malayan, and Indo-Chinese. The 
features of the fac« are, however, more amplt/ 
chiselled than in any of these; the frontal bone 
is more flattened than in any of them, and the 
^ stature is greater than it is, at least, in the Ma¬ 
layan race. Although in the tropical regions of 
America there are no black men, as in Africa or 
Asia, nor in its temperate regions, any whites, as 
in Europe, still varieties do exist in an inferior 
degree; which may be compared to those which 
exist among Europeans, and among Negroes. 
The most striking of these arc found m the short, 
squat, Aiid tallow-colourcd Esquimaux, about the 


polar regions of the N., and the tall Patagonians 
towards the S., extremity of the continent. The 
first of these differ in no respect, as far as physical 
form is concerned, from the people of the same 
name in Asia and Europe. The Patagonians or 
Puelchcs, inhabiting the S. E. coast of the 
southern extremity of America, may be con¬ 
sidered, after rejecting the exaggerati<jns of early, 
and the contradictions of later travellers, as the 
tallest people in the world. If with us the me¬ 
dium height of the male sex may be estimated at 
5 feet B inches, that of the Patagonians may be 
taken at six feet. Other rac'es,.remarkablc for their 
great stature, also exist among the Americans; 
as the Caribees and Cherokees. But there are 
also races rcmatkable for their shortness, as the 
Peruvians, who are between the mean Eurojiean 
standard and the Chaynuis, whose uvernge height, 
according to Humboldt, is five feet two inches, 
which makes them a full inch shorter than the 
Malayan race, yet much taller than the Esijui- 
maux. Upon the whole, it may be remarked 
that the American race exhibits a wider diffei- 
enee in stature than any other family of mankind, 
while this difference, at the same time, would not 
seem to be productive of any essential variation in 
physical or intellectual capacity. In point of 
colour there exists also considerable variety; 
the brownish-red tinge for the mo^t part pre¬ 
vails; but in some cases its intensity approaches 
to black, and in others to the fairness of a 
souilicrn European. The probability is, after 
all, that the number of distinct races of men 
in America is at least as great as in other por¬ 
tions of the world, although their smaller luiin- 
bers, and obscurity of the tribes make it more 
diflicult to distinguish and class them. In this 
matter, languages, so useful a guide in Euroiie 
and Asia, have not, in America, on account of 
their multiplicity and intricacy, afforded as yet 
much assistance. The exceeding, and perhaps 
insurmountable difliciilty of this branch of the 
inquiry may, indeed, be judged of when it is 
known that the number of distinct languages 
spoken by men whose numbers arc not supposed 
to exceed 10,(XX),0(X) has been reckoned at no less 
than 438, and their dialects at 2,000! The in¬ 
tellectual powers of the American family, must, 
at first view' at least, be considered as ranking it 
below all the other principal races of mankind. 
The Americans, when left undisturbed to the 
exercise of their native energies, had not tamed 
any of the useful animals, whether for food or 
labour, the llama and vicuiina by one tribe ex¬ 
cepted. The Peruvians used gold, found in its 
native state, and they appear, also, to have been 
able to smelt and harden cop[)er—the utmost 
stretch of their ingenuity; but they knew no* 
thing of the use of iron. The agriculture of the 
most civilised of the American tribes was of a 
rudeness and imperfection of which there can 
barcUy be said to have been an example in the 
Old World. The Quichuu, the most improved 
of their languages, had no words to express ab¬ 
stract or universal ideas, as space, time, bdnff, 
matter, substance, &c., or even such as justice, 
honour, gratitude,* freedom, &c. They had in¬ 
vented no species* of writing, and the contri¬ 
vances by which they attempted to depict and 
record their ideas are more rude than any thing 
handed down in the traditions of European and 
Asiatic nations. In all the respects now men¬ 
tioned, the Americans evinced their inferiority to 
the nations of Europe and Asia, and, in all but 
the invention of a rude sort of hicroglvphics, 
to even the Negro nations of Africa. >ialure 
had not. indeed, in many respects, been propi- 
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tlous to them: she bad denied them nearly all 
the domestic animals which have conduced ma¬ 
terially to the civilisation of the inhabitants of the 
Old World; as the horsp, ass, ox, camel, sheep, 
coat, hog, and most of our domestic poultry. 
11 ut their want of ingenuity is sufficiently shown 
by their not availing themselves of such as they 
possessed; as the rein-deer, goose, duck, turkey, 
and other poultry, soon domesticated by the Eu¬ 
ropean settlers. For theif want of ingenuity in 
not discovering the art of ^melting iron, no plea 
can be shown; and, indeed, it might rationally be 
supposed that the paucity of useful animals for 
domestication would rather have had the effect 
of directing and concentrating their efforts in 
other quarters. Mere handfuls of Europeans, 
in comparatively rude ages, subdued the most 
numerous and warlike tribes of America, and 
these handfuls have now grown into the majority 
of the population. 

Of the origin of the American race we are 
totally ignorant. Neither the evidence of phy¬ 
sical form nor of arbitrary customs and insti¬ 
tutions, which could spring only from a comtnon 
source, or the testimony of language, connect 
♦hem with any other race of men. I’he testi¬ 
mony of language on this subject is particu¬ 
larly clear. For example, incontestable evidence 
of a connection exists among the great majority 
of those insular languages which extend over at 
least #i()° of latitude, and between Madagascar and 
liaster Island, over iiOO® of longitude; but the 
noment we quit the last named island, which is 
mt ‘15° from the coast of America, all furtlior 
trace of a Polynesian language ceases. AVe 
ire not, indeed, unaware that the comparison of 
1 great number of American with a great mini- 
hcr of Asiatic lanuages has exhibited a small 
nuinhcr of resemblances ; but these w'e are dis-- 
jiosed to consider as forced, fanciful, or ac¬ 
cidental. 

The moral character of the native Americans 
has been tlepictcd under very cliflerent colours ; 
but there can, w^c apprehend, he very little doubt 
that the had features in it very decidedly pre¬ 
dominate. Their capacity of enduring hardships 
ind fwivalions of all sorts, and even the most ex- 
Tuciating tortures w'itNbut murmur or com¬ 
plaint, is well known; and is owing as much, 
jierhaps, to physical causes, as to the training they 
undergo, 'i'he;^ cannot he accused of ingratitude, 
or of a want of hospitality^ but they are in the 
Ja.«4t degree vindictive, cruel, and treacherous. 
When not engaged in w’ar, or hunting, or drink¬ 
ing, they sink into a state of torpor and apathy 
from which nothing can rouse them. They have 
all, or mostly all, an irrepressible rage for 
spirituous liquors; to obtain which they will sa¬ 
crifice every tiling and which has been too readily 
ministered to by Europeans. The state in which 
we find women may generally be taken as 
pretty indicative of tne character of a people: 
and tried by this test, the American Indians will 
be found to be almost at the bottom of the scale 
of civilisation. From the one end of the con¬ 
tinent to the other, woman, with very few ex¬ 
ceptions, is a slave; she has to perform all the 
laborious occupations of the tribe, and is, in fact, 
degraded almost to the level of a beast of burden. 
Polygamy i.s very generally practised; and it is 
only in^ some rare cases that cliastity is held in 
any estimation. Their religion is a rude species 
of idolatry or Hsticism. Cannibalism has un¬ 
doubtedly prevailed over the whole continent; 
and is not yet entirely extinct. The Mexicans, 
the most advanced of the native nations, delighted 
in blood, and were accustomed, when invaded 


by the Spaniards, annually to offer up thousands 
of human victims on the altars of their gods I 
Even the Peruvians, the least sanguinary of all 
the Americans, though Sabians, or worshippers 
of the heavenly bodies, did not scruple, on the 
death of their inonarchs, to immolate hundreds 
of human victims on tlieir tombs! 

"i'hc natural inferiority of the native Americans, 
and their incapacity to attain to any thing like real 
civilisation, are strikingly evinced by the result 
of the continued efforts of the Je.suits in J*ara- 
guay for their improvement. So long as the 
Jesuits resided among them, and could direct 
their efforts, and compel them to be industrious, 
all went on very well, and the golden age 
seemed to he restored. 13ut the entire system was 
forced and fnetitious. 'J'he moment the Jesuits 
withdrew', the fabric that had cost them so much 
pains and labour to raise, fell to pieces. Civil¬ 
isation had taken no real root among the 
Americans; and they relapsed forthwith into the 
indolence, improvidence, and idolatry, that seem 
natural to the race. 

“ From the moment,” says an able w'ritcr, “that 
the Europeans landed in the New World, bene¬ 
volence hak been at work to instruct some 
portions of the.se tribes in religion and the arts, 
and battering accounts have been inihiishedfrom 
time to time of the success of those humane 

P ersons who dedicated their lives to the ttisk. 

lut, after three centuries of incessant exertion^ 
what is the result? Is there one tribe that ex¬ 
hibits the steady industry, the ])rovident habits, 
the spirit of improvement, and the rational views 
of religion, which arc to be found in any parish 
of England? We cannot find that there is. 
Many irihe.s, living near the whites, have adopted 
their habits and ideas to a certain extent, but 
merely under the influence of imitation. While 
missionaries and teachers arc among them, every 
thing w'cars a favourable aspect; but their civi- 
li.sation is never self-sustained. It is created by 
the agency of men of higher natural endowments, 
and wiien they are removed it moulders away, 
because it has no foundation in their character. 
Many parties of Indians, remnants of tribes once 
powerful, have lived iieaceably, on reserves of 
land, inclosed amidst the population of the 
United Stales, for more than a century. No si¬ 
tuation can be imagined better fitted to promote* 
their itnjirovement; but in no one instance, so 
far as we know, have they melted into the mass 
of the w hite population, of risen to any thing near 
their level in knowledge *ind the useful arts. 
They live in huts in no material degree better 
than the wigwams of their wt)|nd«ring brethren. 
They arc generally honest, but drunken, in¬ 
dolent, and ignorant, though teachers and mis¬ 
sionaries arc employed by the government to 
instruct them. Basket-making is almost the. 
only trade they ply. and in their habits and 
character they may be aptly compared to the* 
gypsies of Europe who exist in the midst of civi- 
Ssation, without partaking of its spirit or its 
benefits. It should be observed that there is not 
the same reluctance in the whites to mingle their 
blood with the red men as with the blacks. 
Much has been recently said of the progress 
made by the Cherokees; but we suspect tW what 
is w itnessed there i.s but a flijnsy veil of improve¬ 
ment, spread over habits whi^ arc essentially 
savage. We are convinced, in short, that the 
Indian is truly the man of the w'oods; and tha^ 
like the wild animals he lives upon, he is destined 
to disappear before the advancing tide of civili¬ 
sation, wiiich falls upon him like a blight, 
because it supplies new food to nourish his vices, 
G 3 
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while it demands intellectnal and moral faculties who could hardly contrive to exist on this side 
in which he is deficient, and renders useless those the Atlantic, have attained, if not to opulence, at 
qualities which predominate in his character, least to comfort and independence, in America. 
Wu womd not discourage the attempt to me- Hence she has long been,..and still continues to 
lioratc the lot of the Indians; but this will succeed be, the promised land of the poor but industrious 
best when it is grounded on a true knowledge of man; and a city of refuge to all who happen to 
their, natural capacities. Some of them arc be discontented wiili the policy, or who have 
much more susceptible of moral and religious given ofTeiice to the rulers of the Old World, 
improvement than others; but to instruct and The estimates of the ])o])ulation of America at 
reclaim them effectually, our belief is that the dilTcrent periods have differed very widely, in 
system of the Jesuits is the only one that holds consequence of the va^uc and defective nature 
out a chance of success. They must not merely be of our information With respect to it. Hum- 
faught and preached to, but they must be retained holdt estimated the population of America, in- 
in a state of pupilage, trained to their duties, eluding the Antilles, at about 35,000,000. Ralbies- 
controlled and directed in idl their proceedings timated it, for 1827, at 39,000,0(X) ; hut we incline 
by intellects superior to their own; and there are to think that this w-as below the mark even for 
many tribes too fcnicioiis and intractable for the epoch to which it refers ; and tlie population 
even this method of tuition. We do not main- of the United States, Britsh America, and 
tain that the character of the Indian nations is Brazil, but especially the first two, b^s since in- 
indelible ; but to effect any considerable change creased prodigiously. At present we are well 
in it, the lapse of a longer period would be convinced that the population of America is not 
required than the existence of these tribes is under, if it be not rather above, 47,()00,(XK). 
likely to extend to. Neither do we think that Political Divisions, — It would be nseliss to 
there is any thing in the extinction of these attempt giving any detailed outline of the ex- 
pcople by natural means which humanity should isting divisions between the different states among 
mourn over. In every state of life man has but which America is at present parcelled out: for 
a brief span of existence allotted to him. Sue- thechancesarethatthey will be materially altereil 
cessive generations fall like the leaves of the in the course of a few months. In fact, ever 
forest; and it should be remembered that the since the commencement of the revolutionary 
extinction of a race of men by natural causes, struggles in 1810, down to the present moment, 
means merely its non-renewal or the suspension of every thing has been, in the greater part of 
those circumstances which enabled it to continue America, in a state of transition. States have 
its existence.** (Enci/c. Britannica^ ii. p. 631.) been fonned, split into portions, and again con- 
Populaiion. —Besides the original inhabitants, solidated. Hitherto, however, none of the new 
• vast numbers of Europeans, of all nations. States formed out of the Old Spanish provinces, 
have emigrated to America since its discovery seem to have acquired any consideralilc portion 
by Oolumbus, tempted originally, for the most' of stability, or to be in a condition successfully 
part, by the auri sacra fatnes. It w'as this .same to op]iose foreign invasion or domestic iiisurrec- 
pa.ssion, taking it in its most literal and degrading lion. No doubt a better order of things, and 
sense, that has made them fill the Antilles, and one more calculated to promote the improveiiiciit 
part also of the continent, with millions of of those naturally fine countries, will be es- 
negroes brought from Africa, and reduced, with tablished ; but, in the meantime, very little im- 
their descendants, to a state of slavery. But at portance need be attached to the subsisting ter- 
a later period America furnished an asylum for ritorial arrangements. 

the victims of political and religious persecution The following account of the different Ame- 
in the Old World; and for these many years she rican States, and of their extent and nopulation 
has offered an all but inexhaustible field for the in 1838, is partly taken from the Weimar Al- 
profitable employment of its redundant capital, manae; butwc have altcqpd and we hope improved 
skill, and labour; and thousand.s upon tiiousands, it in several particulars: — 

Estimate of the Area and Population of the American States in 1H38. 
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DiaeoKs (^America. — The Anglo-American 
population is subject to the same diseases as the 
people of England; but suffers more from in¬ 
termittent and remittent fevers. Yellow fever 
sometimes prevails epidemically as far north as 
New York and Philadelphia. Of 122,.‘>91 
deaths occurring in New York in the SI years 
1805-35, 7,563 were ascribed to fevers of every 
type; 327 to intermittents; 1,480 to remittent 
and bilious fevers; 477 to yellow fever; not less 
than 3,368 deaths to dysentery; 1,606 to diar- 
rhwa; 5,183 to cholera; and 4,670 to cholera 
infantum, a maladv more prevalent in America 
than England. The mean duration of life in 
the English race has been inconsiderably affected 
by the climate of America. We have calculated 
the mortality of the cities «)f New York and 
Philadelphia, and it will be found to diflcr little 
from the mortality of English cities of the same 
extent. , 

The population of New York increased from 
75,770 to 270,089 in the 30 years from 1805 to 
1835; the mean population deduced from 7 
quinquennial enumerations was 147,108; the totai 
deaths in the 31 years 1805—1835 amounted to 
122,501, exclusive of6,925 still born. • The mean 
annual rale of mortality in New York was there¬ 
fore 2*686 per cent., nearly 1 in 37. 

I’he population of -the city and suburbs of 
l^hiladclphia was 119,325 in 1820, and 167,811 in 
1830; the deaths in the 10 years, 1821-30 
amounted to 40,506, exclusive of 2,692 still-born. 
I'hc mean annual rate of mortality was 2 663, 
nearly 1 in 38.f 

Deadly ei)idcmics decimate the Havaniiah, 
Vera ('ruz, and other cities in trojiical America. 
The yellow fever begins to prevail epidemically 
at Vera Cruz in May, when the mean temperature 
rises to 7 j‘^* 2 of Fahrenheit's thermometer; 
it attains its^ maximum force in September and 
Oclober. The disease is fatal to strangers, par¬ 
ticularly to the inhabitants ot the teimicratc and 
cold climates. J n the intendency of Vera Cruz, 
the yellow fever, which rages in the capital, has 
never been able to ascend above the faim of 
Eiicero, which Humboldt found to be .3,044 feet 
above the level of the sea; and as the IM6xican 
o.'iks do not flourish below this limit, it shows that 
the constant average tempciature is of a true tro- 
jiicul character.} Humboldt also observes, that, 
while yellow fever rages at La Guayra, it never 
cro.sscs the Cumbre and the Cerro do Avila. 

The condition of the mothers, and the training 
of the children, exercise an influence upon the 
health ami diseases of the native American tribes 
W'iiich cannot be overlooked. The women, though 
doomed to severe labour, are spared during the 
period of pregnancy. They seldom marry till 
they are about 20. Accouchemenis take place in 
rivate cabins, and the mother, after washing 
ersclf ill cold water, returns in a few days to her 
usual employments. Sir W. Penn was assured, 
and correctly, that the American Indians plunge 
their infants into cold streams as soon as born, 
in all seasons of the year. This practice, which 
destroys the weaklier bodies, and strengthens the 
survivors, has been generally adopted by the 
savages of cold and temperate climates, it w'as 
common in Greece; and Virgil makes one of the 
early Italians say in the AEneid:— 

Durnm a Btlrpe genus: natos ad flumlna nrimum, 
Deferimas, saevoquo gelu duramus et uncus. 

The Dorians and Pclasgians exposed their 
children; and Lycurgus regulated the practice 
by enacting that none but the infirm and diseased 

* MecL Renew, Jan. 1H90. 
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should he abandoned after a public examination. 
Ihere arc no defunned Indians or idiots; thev 
are sacrificed, says an apologist of sava^rcs, by 
the severity of the Indian manners. To facilitate 
their transport from plaoe to place, the children 
are tied to a board, where they lie upon their 
backs for 6, 10 or 18 months. By some tribes 
the heads are flattened by pressure. The child 
generally sucks its mother till it is 2 years old, 
and sometimes longer. The circulation of the 
blood is more languid in the Indians than in 
persons who arc in the constant exercise of the 
habits of civilised life. Out of 8 North American 
Indians, w'hose pulses iiush examined at the 
wri.sts, he did not meet with one in whom the 
artery beat more than 60 .strokes in a minute. 

The diseases of the Indians vary with the cli¬ 
mate and locality. In the north, however, fevers 
constitute the most .striking diseases. I'leurisies, 
peripneumonies, and rheumatisms are common. 
Dyscnteiy is an Indian disease. Great numbers 
perish of famine, and the innumerable diseases 
generated by famine. In tlie temjierate zone, 
ague, remitting and malignant fevers assail 
them in the endless forests, and in the marshes, 
and eflluvial atmosphere of the lakes and rivers. 
In the tropics, liuinboldt .says, they Jire exempt 
at Vera Cruz from the ravages of yellow' fever, 
which proves so fatal on the coast and in the 
West Indies to Europeans. But thousands have 
been carried ofT.iii repeated epidemics, by a disease 
not very different from yellow fever, called Mat- 
I lazaJiue/l. Small-pox, which is believed to have 
I been introduced amongst them by the Spaniards, 

I sometimes destroys half the heads of a tribe. 
Montezuma died of small-jxix. It has been a 
generally received opinion that lues venerea was 
acquired from the inhabitants of Hispaniola 
(Ilayti), and conveyed by the equipage of Co¬ 
lumbus to Europe. The son of Columbus re¬ 
lates in his narrative that the islanders had a 
cutaneous affection, called caxacaracol, which re¬ 
sembled a tetter (Tenia); the historian, Fer¬ 
dinand Oviedo de Valdes,, affirms that the 
Spaniards were infected wi^ it by the Indian 
women, and communicated the disease to the 
Neapolitans in the expedition of Gonzalvo de 
Cordova. He ascribes its importation to the 
second expedition of Columbus. Various cuta¬ 
neous affections had been described by earlier 
medical writers, confounded with leprosy, and 
attribulcd to impure intercourse; but, in 1493, 
syiihilis appeared, with its striking and appalling 
symptoms, almost simultaneously all over Eu¬ 
rope. Columbus disembark(.>d from his first 
voyage, March 15., at Palos,^ and arrived at 
Seville in April. In the beginning of the 
summer, the disease was observed at Auvergne, 
in Lombardy, in the rest of Itajy, and in Bruns¬ 
wick. II Could lues venerea have travelled at this 
telegraphic rate ? A learned Spaniard justly re¬ 
marks, that neither the classical writers, nor the 
satirists^ of the 14th century, alluded to the effects 
of syphilis: in the words of the licentiate of Vil- 
lalobos, it was, taken in its entire character, 
jamas vista en mebOt ni en prvsa, ni en den da, 
ni txfo/ta. It still, however, remains a problem 
whether the outbreak of the malady merely co¬ 
incided with the returii of Columbus, or was 
conveyed from America. Kush affirms that the 
disease called by the English, morbus Galllcus; 
by the French, raal de Naples; by the Portu¬ 
guese, S^ianish disease; by the Spaniards, Indian 
disease; — was communicated to the northern 
tribes of America by Europeans. 

i Pr. CralKir. Practirc of PhTsic, n. SSJ. 
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Violent deaths are common among the Indians. 
Their occupations expose them to accidents. 
They arc engaged in an almost j>ei^)etual war¬ 
fare; and entire tribes are sometimes exter¬ 
minated. Their connexion with the European 
population has made them acquainted with* spi¬ 
rituous liquors; and this has proved another 
prolific source of disorder. 

Celsiis says, Medicina nunquam non est j and 
this holas among the American Indians. Their 
medical treatment, for the infirmities to which 
they arc subject, is simple, and often instructive. 
1 11 fevers, they abstract all kinds of stimulating 
food; and allow their patients to drink plenti¬ 
fully of cold water. Sweating is a common 
remedy. The Indian mode or procuring this 
evacuation is as follows: — the patient is con¬ 
fined in a close tent, or wigwam, over a hole in 
the earth, in which a red hot stone is placed; a 
quantity of water is thrown upon this stone, 
which instantly involves the patient in a cloud of 
va})oiir and sweat; in this situation he rushes out 
and plunges himself into a river, from whence he 
retires to bed. If the remedy has been used with 
success, he rises from his bed in four and twenty 
hours |K.»rfectly recovered from his indisposition. 
This bath is used not only to cure fevers, but to 
remove that uneasiness which arises from fatigue 
of body ; and used for this purpose it is an ex¬ 
cellent remedy. They purge and vomit; ipe¬ 
cacuanha is one of the many roots they employ 
for the latter purpose. They confine bleeding to 
1 he parts ailected. A piece of rotten wood is burnt 
upon the skin for the same purposes as thcinoxa. 
'They attempt to staunch the ttovy of blood from 
wounds by plunging in cold water, and endeavour 
to restore drowned people by suspending them 
by the heels. They have a great many specifics 
or uncertain value.. The Indians attend to the 
sick for a certain season, but abandon them if 
the disease be protracted. When the northern 
Indian is unable, from sickness, to continue his 
journey, he is left behind by his companions, and 
covered over with deer skins; he is supplied with 
water, food, fuel, if the place will afford it, and 
informed of the track which his companions 
intend to pursue. {Jlearne .) 

Some of the most important drugs in the Ma¬ 
teria Mcdica are derived from America. Guai- 
acuin was introduced, at an early period, as a 
specific for syjihilis in the place of mercury, 
which it superseded for several years. It is now 
fallen into disuse. Not so the root of the 
American sarsaparilla, which is consumed in 
great quantities, although it is exceedingly ex¬ 
pensive. It is fq:ind in the hedges and swamps 
of Virginia. There are several species; the best, 
according to Humboldt, grows on the borders 
of a lake, two days’ journey from Esmeralda. 
The calumba root, jalap, copaiba, and ipeca¬ 
cuanha are derived from America, We are also 
indebted to the New World for Peruvian bark. 
These remedies arc invaluable; they contributed, 
in the 17th century, with the introduction of sy¬ 
philis, to destroy the blind adoration of Galen, 
and 1^ to a revolution in medicine. 

Discovery of America. — This is the most strik¬ 
ing event in modern times, and has perhaps made 
the most imjmrtant change in the condition of 
mankind. There is no rational ground for sup¬ 
posing that the ancients had the slightest idea of 
the existence of the American continent. The' 
form of their vessels, flat-bottomed and impelled 
by oars, and their ignorance of the compass^ 

e C««Kta. Ori|(cn dp Ins Indies; Enai but la qucBtion. Quand at 
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allowed them to move only at a short distance 
from land. Their voyages, therefore, though in 
some instances extensive, were always along the 
coast of the great continents; nor is there the 
faintest record of any one having turned his 
daring keel into the vast abysses otocean. No¬ 
thing could be less probable, than that tempest or 
accident should drive any of the few vessels which 
then navigated the extenor seas of Europe to so 
immense a distance, or, if driven, that they could 
ever have returned.« 

But if we listen to some learned moderns, 
America would appear the general refuge of 
all who felt themselves straitened in the old 
world. The Trojans, Syrians, Carthaginians, 
Canaanites, but above all the Jews, have been 
represented as the undoubted ancestors of its 
present people. These speculations proceed 
upon a total oblivion of the fact, that man has 
evofy where many things in common with his 
fellows. 'The division into tribes and respect 
for chiefs, the lamentatioas over dead relations, 
the love of ornament, are considered as habits 
which the Americans must have learned from 
the Jews. Gtarcia, observing that most of them 
honoured their parents, and considered theft ami 
murder as crimes, thinks it clearly proved that, 
they received the ten commandments from 
Moses. Others were obstinate, unbelieving, 
and ungrateful; sure signs of their.belonging to 
the stilT-neckcd posterity of Abraham.* Attempts 
have been made to trace a similarity between l he 
languages of the old world and of America, 
but certainly with most slender success. Barton 
has collected 55 similar sounds, which Professor 
Vater has raised to 104, and Malte-Briin to 
but to produce this, it has been necessary to 
search through sixty languages in each world. 
'I’hesc few, too, if we except the natural infantile 
sounds Ata, Baba, Papa, Ac. arc by no means 
striking; and it seems even singular, that chance 
should not have produced more coincidences. 
Attempts have been lately made to identify the 
style oi Mexican architecture with that of ancient 
Egypt; but we can see no ground for this, un¬ 
less in the dimepsiuns of the former, and some 
forms which a regard for beauty or convenience 
might suggest to both.f 

The Welsh have put in a claim to the discovery 
of America. In 1170, Madoc, a prince of North 
Wales, sailed in quest of maritime adventure, 
and, after a long voyage, reached a ** faire at id 
large country ” filled with wonderful objects; he 
then returned and took with him ten vas.siils and 
a larger party. 'Thus far seems tolerably at¬ 
tested; but though affording a sufficient found¬ 
ation for Mr. Southey’s poem, the idea of the 
region arrived at being really America seems 
scarcely to merit refutation. The intimation, ^ 
that he left Ireland far to the north, makes it not 
improbable that he might have reached some 
part of Spain, no inconsiderable achievement 
in thata^ for a Cymric chieftain. 

The claim of discovery by the Northmen from 
Iceland has been much more generally received. 
The Scandinavian writers have supported it as a 
point of national honour; and the learned in tlm 
rest of Europe have generally acquiesced in 
their authority. They would not, we think, have 
done so had they perused the original narra¬ 
tives in Torfteus, and the lleimskringla, or 
Saga, of King Olaf Tryggeson. Biorn, an Ice¬ 
lander, in sailing across to Greenland, was over¬ 
taken by a tempest, and after bci iig tossed about for 

t Vater UnterBuehunRen Ulier den Americas Bcvolherunit, v. 47— 
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leveral da^s, came in view of an unknown land. 
After navigating several days along the coast the 
wind became ravourublc, and in/bur days he 
reached his destination in Greenland. Can any 
one seriously suppose, that in this short passage 
he could have been driven upon Newfoundland, 
upwards of a thousand miles out of his way, or if 
driven, could thus directly and rapidly have re¬ 
traced his course ? Numerous voyages to and 
from this new country, named Vinland, are then 
related, with no mention ofa})articular difficulty 
or danger. One of them is stated, without any 
surprise, to have been performed in tuwnty-four 
hours; a manifest impossibility under the New¬ 
foundland supposition. As to the term ri/i-land,. 
very inapprojiriate evcis to Newfoundland, the 
Northmen probably, who could not be great con¬ 
noisseurs on this subject, mistook for the grape 
one of those delicate berries which abound on 
the Arctic border. We are convinced then that 
Yinlaiid was merely a southern part of Green¬ 
land; for the modern hypothesisj which places 
the colonics on the western coast, is by no means 
supiiorted by good early authorities.* 

Another alleged discovery of much celebrity 
stands on the rei)ort of the 2&cni, Venetian noble¬ 
men of ilistinction. Towards the end of the four¬ 
teenth century, they visited and spent a consider¬ 
able time in Frie/land, an insular country in 
the north of Europe, w'hich Forster has shown 
to agree not ill with Orkney, Shetland, and the 
I'crro islands. They there learned, that four 
tishing boats being driven more than a thousand 
miles to the westward, had reached a coast 
named by them East-out-land, where they found 
ciiltiviitiun, large cities, castles, and a l.atin 
library in possession of the king. U'hencc they 
f.ailed to a more southern country, named Drogio, 
inhabited by a rude people, ignorant of iron, 
waging furious wars, and devouring each other. 
Reports were then made of a more civilised 
people to the south-west, w'ho abounded in gold 
and silver, and had splendid temples, in which 
human sacrifices were offered. Forster, Malte- 
llrun, and for some time geographers in general, 
considered that these countries were undoubtedly 
New'fouudland, New England, and Mexico. 
Mr. Murray was, wc believe, the first to observe, 
that even the distance of ICXX) miles by no means 
corresponded; that the castles, libraries, and 
])upulou8 cities on the savage coast of New¬ 
foundland, were the reverse of credible, and 
that accounts of Mexico were little likely to 
have reached the Friesland fishermen, lie 
argued therefore that, supposing the north¬ 
ern voyage correct, interpolation must have 
been* practised in what related to America. 
This has been corroborated by the research 
of Mr. Biddle, who, on comparing dlfibrcnt 
posthumous editions of llomusio’s work, found 
that the narrative had been altered in accordance 
with successive and corrected accounts of the 
neW continent, lie therefore rejects the whole 
as a forgery; wc rather incline to think that 
the northern voyage may be genuine, while all 
that relates to America is undoubtedly interpo- 
lated.t 

In the maps constructed during the fifteenth 
century, some curious features appear, which 
have been referred to a w'cstern world. In 1436, 
one formed at Venice by Andrea Bianco has in 
the north-west Atlantic, not very remote from 
Newfoundland, the word Stoka fixa (Stock fish). 
But it is to be observed that Iceland and the 
adjacent seas were then the seat of a great fish- 

*Torfnnn», Hist. Vinland. Antiq. rh. I.ii.v., p. 50. (MnpR of 
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ery, and the term may have been merely used 
to express the abundance of its finny tribes. 
Another remarkable object in this map, as well 
as in one long prior, and in a subsequent one by 
Martin Behaiin, is a long range of territory 
west of the Canaries, named Antilia. It seems 
impossible to trace with certainty the origin of 
this term, w'hich we strongly suspect to be a 
corruption of the Atlantis or Plato, and to have 
no other origin. The inhabitants of those islands 
are said to have confirmed the impression, by 
asserting that, in certain states of the atmosphere, 
they saw in mysterious distance a great unknown 
land; the work either of imagination or of some 
optical deception.;}; These ideas, however, rested 
on no solid basis, and the sound judgment of 
Columbus appears to have been in no degree 
influenced by them; it was not to Antilia, 
but to other regions, (hat he directed his voyage. 

I’erhaps no individual ever stood so much 
alone as this navigator, in making a discovery 
that changed the face of the world, lie con¬ 
ceived the design, and struggling against the 
opposition made by his age, singly achieved it. 
Vet, like every other great revolution, it was 
doubtless prepared by previous ciTcumstance.s. 
The progress of navigation and commerce, the 
enthusia.sm excited by maritime discoveiy, its 
wide range along Africa and towards India, all 
tended to give this direction to his spirit of 
lofty and daring ad\cnture. The invention of 
the compass, and improved celestial observations, 
rendered it no longer impossible to steer through 
an unknown ocean. Sound reasoning, aided by 
sonic errors, made him hope, by sailing westward, 
to reach, even at no very great distance, the coasts 
of Eastern Asia. Ptolemy, whose works wx're 
then the chief modern light, had, from errors of 
^laduation, and exaggerated itineraries, carried 
Serica or C'hina much too far east. Again, 
Cathay and Maiigi, described in such splendid 
colours by Marco l*olo, not being recognised as 
the same country, were supposed to be still 
further cast than Serica; as was also, on better 
grounds, his Xi))angu, or Japan. This last, 
therefore, seemed likely to be at no immense 
distance from the western coast of Europe. 

Columbus, being firmly immessed with this 
opinion, and being su])ported by the judgment 
of learned friends, made the first offer to Genoa, 
his native country ; but the citizens, unused to 
oceanic expeditions, at once rejected it. lie 
then applied to Portugal with seemingly every 
chance of better success; and king John accord¬ 
ingly referred it $uccessi\cly to a special com¬ 
mission, and to the council of r^ate. 'i'here was 
then, how'ever, a powerful party opposed to mar¬ 
itime enterprises altogether, as w asting the na¬ 
tional resources; while their opponents merely 
didcnded a prosecution of the sure and succe^sful 
career, by which they had nearly rounded the 
southern point of Africa. The proposal w^as re¬ 
jected, while John w'as persuaded to take the 
mean step of secretly sending a vessel on his 
own account, which, however, returned without 
any success. Columbus next repaired to Spain, 
then under the able sway of Ferdinand and 
Isabella. Here, however, cosmographical know¬ 
ledge was much less advanced; the globular 
form of the earth w'as doubted by many, and even 
represented as against the authority of scripture 
and the fathers. Financial difficulties, caused 
by the war w'ith the f^ke lofty demands 

of Columbus to have the offices of viceroy and 
high admiral made hereditary in his family, opc- 
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rated aminst him: and five years’ solicitation 
was viunly employed. Proposals were then 
made by his brother Bartholomew to Henry 
VII. of England, who received them more fa¬ 
vourably ; but as Columbus was on the point of 
setting out for this country, Isabella was per¬ 
suaded to recall him, and, after some further 
difficulties, she engaged in the undertaking with 
the utmost ardour, and even pledged part of her 
jewels to raise the necessary funds. 

The expedition after all consisted but of three 
small vessels, and cost only 4,000^. Columbus 
sailed from the port of Palos on the .‘Jd of Au- 
ust, 1492, and went by way of the Canaries, 
le encountered innumerable obstacles arising 
chiefly from the timid and mutinous temper of 
his seamen, and ailer exhausting every resource 
furnished by his extraordinary address and per¬ 
severance, had been obliged to promise to return 
in a few days, if still unsuccessful. Signs of 
land, however, became frequent, and on the night 
of the 11th of October a light was observed at 
some distance, and the joyml sound of land 1 
land I burst from the ships. But having been 
often deceived before, they spent the night in a 
state of the utmost anxiety. As soon, however, 
as morning dawned, their doubts and fears 
w'ere dispelled; and the natives of the Old and 
the New Worlds found themselves, for the 
first time, in sight of each other 1 The land on 
which Columbus made his descent, and which 
had a pleasant delightful aspect, was one of the 
Bahama Islands, called by the natives Guanahani, 
and by the Spaniards San Salvador. Having 
landed, and taken fonnal ])ossession of the country 
for the crown of Spain, Columbus became satis¬ 
fied, from the poverty of the natives, that this was 
not the rich country of which he was in search. 
He therefore immediately «et sail, and, shaping 
h}s course a little more to the S., successively 
discovered the great islands of Cuba, and llayti 
or Hispaniola. After various transactions with 
the natives of the latter, he erected a fort, and 
leaving there a detachment of his men, set out 
on his return to Spain, arriving, after being 
obliged to take refuge in the Azores, and in the 
Tagus, at Palos, on the 15th of March, 1493, 
ha^ng spent? months and 11 days in his memo¬ 
rable voyage. He brought with him pieces 
of gold, a party of natives, and specimens of the 
vegetable and animal productions of this new 
world. His arrival was hailed with an enthu¬ 
siasm of wonder and admiration in Spain and in 
Europe, and he made his entrance into Barcelona 
almost in regal pomp. 

Columbus fo^'iid no longer any difficulty in 
equipping a new armament, to which volunteers 
fiocked from every quarter. In September he 
set sail with 17 vessels, several of large burden, 
and having 1,500 persons on board. Though he 
found his colony involved in many troubles, he 
was not deterred from pushing his enterorises to 
the westward. Having fallen in with Cuba, he 
sailed along its southern coast, then steering to 
the left, lighted upon Jamaica. He was delighted 
with the nch verdure and picturesque aspect of 
these fine islands, which he firmly believed to be 
parts^of the Asiatic continent. Having returned 
to Spain, he set out, in 1498, on a third voyage. 
Having first proceeded southward to the Cape de 
Verd Islands, and steering thence across the 
Atlantic, he came in view of the lofty mountains 
of Trjnidad. Rounding that island into the I 
Gulph of Paria, he saw the Orinoco rolling by j 
many mouths its mighty stream into the ocean. 
This discovery highw gratified him, and was, in¬ 
deed, the first time that any port of the S. Amc- 


I rican continent had been visited by Europeans^ 

' He sailed along the coast as far as Margarita, and 
thence to Hayti. In 1502 he undertook a fourth 
voyage, seeking to push westward till he should 
arrive at regions belonging to India. In this 
course he struck against the coast of Honduras; 
where, instead of tuiniiig to the right, which 
would have led him to IV^xico, he to^ the left, 
or N. \V. course, as most promising for his object. 
He reached the (>ulph of Darien, but without 
seemingly gaining nny intelligence of the south 
sea. He then returned to Si)ain, where, weighed 
down by hardships, and disgusted by the ingrati¬ 
tude of Ferdinand, he closed, in 1506, his unrival¬ 
ed career. *■ 

America had, in the interval, been explored from 
a diflereiit quarter. John Caboto, or Cabot, a Ve¬ 
netian, w'ho had settled at Bristol, presented to 
Henry VII. a plan of western discovery. That 
monarch, who had nearly earned the gh»ry of 
Columbus’s voyage, gave liis full sanction to 
the undertaking.* The adventurer, it appears, 
was willing to defray the whole expense ; but 
whatever regions might be discovered, he and his 
family were to rule them as lieutenants, and to 
enjoy the exclusive trade, paying, however, to the 
king l-5th ])art of the ])rolits. The patent was 
granted in 1495, but circumstances prevented 
him from sailing till 1497. Then jiroceedmg 
clue west, he arrived, on the £4th of June, at a 
land with an island adjacent, which aiqiears to be 
liAbrador and Newfoundland. This was the 
discovery of the continent, since it was not till 
1498 that Columbus reached the mouth of the 
Orinoco. Cabot brought home several of the na¬ 
tives, and, though the aspect of the coast was not 
very inviting, Henry was so much gratified that he 
next year granted afresh patent, allowing him 
to take lip any 6 ships within the realm, equip 
them at the royal cxiicnse, and receive on board 
any number or English subjects who might be 
pleased to accompany him. John, from some 
unknown cause, did not go out in person; but 
the expedition was led by his son Sebastian, w!u>, 
though a youth, showed already the talents of 
a great navigator. According to the very im¬ 
perfect accounts of his voyage, he had \vith him 
300 men, and sailing by way of Iceland, reached 
the coast of I^abrador in about lat. 66^. Dis¬ 
couraged by its bleak appearance he steered to 
the south, and continued in that direction till 
lat. 38®. There are reports of his having at¬ 
tempted to establish a colony, but without suc¬ 
cess, f 

Meantime, in another quarter important dis¬ 
coveries W'ere proceeding. Vincent Yanez Fin- 
con, in crossing the Atlantic from the Ca{ic de 
Verd Islands, was assailed by a tempest, w hich 
drove him to the southward of the equator; and, 
after being bewildered for some time amid un¬ 
known seas, he came in January 1499, to the 
view of an unknown coast, which was that of 
Brazil, near Cape St. Augustin. Thence he 
coasted northwaifi to the mouth of the Amazons, 
and viewed with astonishment the immense body 
of water poured by it into the ocean, justly in¬ 
ferring that it must have rolled through a con¬ 
tinent of vast extent. Three months after, Al¬ 
varez Cabral, despatched to India to follow in the 
footsteps of Vasco de Gama, came upon a more 
southern part of the same coast, which he named 
Santa Cruz, and took possession of it in name 
of the king of Portugal, f 

America had thus been reached in three dif- 
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fercnt and distant quarters, on a scale which 
conveyed a high idea of* its greatness, but with¬ 
out at all ascertaining its outline and limits. 
There was still ample unexplored coast to leave 
room for the passage to India, w'hich continued 
to be the grand object in the discoveries that 
immediately followed. We shall begin with those 
most important ones, made by way of the (Julph 
of Mexico. Even before the fourth voyage of 
Columbus, Alonzo de Ojeda, on learning the re¬ 
suite of the third, set out from Spain in 1499, 
and following up the career of his predecessor, 
explored the coast from Margarita to Cape dc 
Vela, lie was ac'companied as jiilot by Amerigo 
Vespucci, a skilful navigator, who, returning to 
Europe, published a narrative of the voyage, re- 
])resenting himself as the first discoverer of the 
continent. U'he relation was read with extra- 
. ordinary interest, and the ])ublic adopted the name 
f of America, yielding him an honour iindoubt- 
' edly due to Columbus. In 15CX), lloderigo dc 
j l.'astidas explored the coast from Cape Vela to 
I the point reached by Columbus in his fourth 
f ^oyage, thus connecting avast extent of conti¬ 
nent. Ojeda and Niciiessa obtained grants of 
diUereiit jiortious; but their colonies, conducted 
rashly and violently, were almost entirely de- 
st roved. A remnant was assembled at Darien 
by Vasco Nugnez dc Balboa, an oflicer of great 
ehtenn'ise, who, penetrating across the isthmus, 
came in view of the great southern ocean. Vast 
prospects were thus opened: but the court of 
Spain ungenerously transferred the chief com¬ 
mand to I’edrarias Davila, who, actuated by 
mean jealousy, persecuted and put to death his 
jircdecessor, without himself achieving any thing 
of importance. 

'I'he discoverj’ of the northern coast of the 
(lulpb was begun by Eoncedc Leon. 'I'hisoflicer, 
while in command at X’orto liico, was misled by 
the illusory re];ort of a fountain, in which who¬ 
ever bathed was restored from the most decre]iit 
old age to all the bloom and vigour of youth, 
in pursuit of this chimera, he beat about from 
coast to coast, plunging into every pool, of 
course without success. In the course of his 
search, he came in view of an unknown coast, 
which he named Florida. Sailing along to a 
considerable extent, and turning the southern 
point, he ascertained it to be part of the con¬ 
tinent, and the Spaniards long continued thus to 
name and to claim as their ow'n the whole ter- 
. ritory to Canada inclusive, though they w'ere 
i ultimately unable to maintain more than this 
^ southern extremity. 

I I'he main direction was still tow'ords the west, 
j In 1517, Cordoba from Cuba sailed along the 
r coast of Yucatan, and collected some intel¬ 
ligence of the wealth and civilization of Mexico. 
He was followed next year by Juan dc Grizalva, 

I who, in the same direction, traced the entire 
1 coast of Mexico as far as Panuco. The fertile 
I shores, well built towns, and abundance of 
gold, inspired the most flattering ideas of this 
i'oast, which was immediately dignified with the 
title of New Spain. In 1519, &ray, governor 
of Jamaica, sent four ships under Pineda, who, 
beginning at Florida, traversed the whole coast 
as far as Vera Cruz. The entire survey of the 
Gulph of Mexico was thus completed.* 

Velasquez, governor of Cub^ on receiving 
the flattering accounts brought by Grizalva, 
determined to lose no time in fitting out an 
armament for the conquest of New Siiain. 
Jealousy, however, deterred him from employ- 
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ing the original discoverer; and he gave the com¬ 
mand to Hernun Cortes, a personal favourite, 
but who possessed every quality fitting him for 
such an undertaking. In March, 1519, he landed 
at Vera Cruz, and having burned his ships, 
marched into the interior with about 500 men. 
With this small force, seconded by his own supe¬ 
rior sagacity and daring, Cortes subverted the em¬ 
pire of Mexico, put its sovereigns to death, and 
annexed it to the Spanish crown. Having reached 
the South Sea, he employed Alvarado to march 
along its coasts, which he did for the spacc'uf 
400 miles, till he reached Guatemala. Nunez de 
Guzman afterwards penetrated the northern 
provinces to New Galicia, now Guadalaxara and 
Zacatecas. Cortc.s himself, having equipped a 
fleet in 1536, di.scovercd the peninsula of Cali¬ 
fornia, with its dcc])gulpb, commonly named in 
that age the Vennilion Sea. f 

The discovery by Balboa of the South Sea 
remained lung without any result, through the 
weakness or disunion of the ofiieers ciiiployco. 
The most tempting accounts were however re¬ 
ceived of the wealth of Peru, and the abundance 
of its precious metals. In 1.531, Pizarro, a 
daring adventurer, who had sailed with Ojeda, 
after one un.successful attempt, succeeded in 
assembling a bund of brave and fierce followers, 
with whom he sailed to attack that great country. 
By a union of boldness and treachery, he seized the 
empire andtrea*^urc of the Inca; and Peru became 
an appendage of the Spanish crown. Alniagro, the 
companion and rival of IMzarro, ))ushcd southward 
into Chili, but he met there with great difiicultics, 
and was recalled by the afl’airs of Peru. Pedro 
de ^"aIdivia, however, having the government of 
that country conferred upon him, marched to 
the southern border of its fertile territory, as far 
as 40® S. Lat. Vadillo, in 1537, made a march 
from Darien to Peru, through the fine cuun- 
trie.sof New Granada and Quito. Expeditions 
to conquer the latter were undertaken by Ba> 
nalcazar and Alvarado, who, after contending 
for its possession, agreed to divide it between 
them, ill 1540, Gonzalez Pizarro, brother to 
the conqueror, undertook an expedition through 
the Andes to the west of Quito, in hopes of dis¬ 
covering a country said to abound in fine cin¬ 
namon. After numberless hardships, he came 
to the banks of the great river Amazon. Having 
followed its course for some distance, he em¬ 
ployed Orellana, one of his oflScers, to descend 
the stream in a light bark to search for pro¬ 
visions. Orellana, inspired by a spirit of adven¬ 
ture, continued his voyage, and traced the whole 
of its immense course down to the j^cean. 

While the above-mentioned ev^ts were in 
progress, discovery proceeded, though in a 
less brilliant train« along the eastern coast. In 
1514, Jpan Diaz de Solis, a skilful mariner, 
was sent to sail round America, and reach the 
opposite side of the isthmus of Darien.^ Solis, 
beginning with St. Augustine, the limit of 
Pinfon’s discovery, surveyed the whole coast of 
Brazil, and then come to the grand opening of 
the llio dc la Plata. But, having incautiously 
ventured on shore with a small party, he was 
surprised by the natives, and, with several of his 
pax4y, experienced the dreadful fate which awaitts 
those captured by the cannibal tribes of this con¬ 
tinent. The remaining crews, on witnessing this 
catastrophe, were struck with dismay, and im¬ 
mediately returned home. Three years afler, 
Fernando Magalhaens, or Magellan, a Por¬ 
tuguese, discontented with his trealmeni in his 
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native cofmtiy, oflbred his services to Charles V. 
The immediate object was to reach the Mo¬ 
luccas from the west, and thus, according to the 
papal grant, establish a claim to those islands, 
which were then much valued. A fleet of five 
sail being equipped, he sailed in September 1519, 
and having ])n)ceeded along the coast of Rrazil, 
reached Iwt St. Julian, where he wintered. In 
October 1520, he entered the strait bearing his 
name, and aflcr a few weeks’ navigation, saw the 
great Pacific opening before him. He stretched 
directly across, and came to the Philippines, 
where he was killed in a contest with the natives; 
but his vessel had the honour of being the first 
that circumnavigated the globe. In 1525, Se¬ 
bastian Cabot was sent out to the I^a Plata, 
where he ascended the Parana and the Para¬ 
guay, and, notwithstanding the opposition of the 
Portuguese, established two or three forts. In 
1535, Juan dc Mendoza, an opulent Spaniard, 
founded the city of Ruenos Ayres, and in 1537 
Juan de Ayolas penetrated across the Andes to 
Peru. Thus the great outlines of Southern 
America were traced in every direction.* 

Discovery in the north did not proceed with 
the same ra])id steps. We have already noticed 
the important voyages made by the Cabots, 
'fhis excited the rivalry of the Portuguese, 
and in 1500 Caspar de Cortcreal, a nobleman 
of that nation, set sail and surveyed a consider¬ 
able extent of the coast of Labrador. He 
carried off about 50 of the natives, to employ 
them as slaves ; but the enmity of the people, 
thus justly roused, ])rol)al)ly led to the fatal 
result of his next voyage, from which he never 
ret urned. His brother Michael, sailing in search 
of him in the following year, met the same fate, 
which was shared also by another expedition sent 
in 1503. 

The reign of Henry VIII. was unfavourable 
to nautical enterprise. The discovery of the 
Cabots was not followed up, and Sebastian sought 
the service of Spain. He w'as sent out, however, 
in 1517, as pilot to an expedition commanded by 
Sir Thomas Pert, which, it ap))cars, actually en¬ 
tered Hudson’s Ray; but the commander then 
lost courage and returned, to Cabot’s great in¬ 
dignation. This discovery attracted little notice, 
and was soon forgotten. 

France now entered on the career of American 
discovei^. In 1524 Francis 1. employed Gio¬ 
vanni Verazzano, a Florentine navigator, w'ho 
sailed along and described the coast from Caro¬ 
lina to Newfoundland. Unhappily, in a subse¬ 
quent voyage, he fell into the hands of the natives, 
and suflerod a cruel death. Ten years after 
Jacques Cartier, a seaman of St. Malo, performed 
several voyages, in which he entered the Gulphof 
St. Lawrence, and ascended the river as high as 
Montreal. Attempts were then made to colonize 
these countries, for some time without success: 
however, in 1604, De Montz founded the colony 
of Acadia, and Champlain, in 1608, that of 
Canada, The latter, engaging in warlike ex¬ 
peditions, penetrated soumward to the lake 
bearing his name, and w'cstward beyond Lake 
Huron, t 

^The Spaniards, meantime, as already observed, 
ha*d, under the title of Florida, claimed nearly vdl 
North America; nor w'ere they wanting in vi- 

£ )rou8 efforts to make good their title. In 1520, 
ucas Vasquez de Ayllon discovered and at¬ 
tempted to form a settlement on South Carolina; 
but having be^n by entrapping and carrying 
off a number of the inhabitants, he excited such 
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a fierce enmity that many of the .settlers wcfc 
killed, and the rest returned to Hispaniola, in 
1524, Estevaii Gomez sailed as far as the lati¬ 
tude of New York, whence he brought ofl‘ a 
cargo of slaves. A more important expedition 
W’as undertaken in 1528 by Narvaez, the rival of 
Cortes, and sent to supersede him, but who had 
been vanquished and made prisoner. He now 
sought to indemnify himself by a kingdom in 
Florida. He landca with a force of about 6C0 
men, and advanced about 800 miles into th^ in¬ 
terior, baffling all attempts to oppose his progress. 
'I’he natives, however, irritated by his violent and 
domineering conduct, posted themselves in the 
woods, and harassed him by constant attacks and 
surprises. The Spaniards, completely exhausted, 
and in extreme want, were obliged to seek the 
nearest coast. Unable to reach their ships, they 
con.stnictcd frail barks, which, on coining out to 
the open sea, were wrecked, and almost (he w hole 
number perished. Alvaro Nugnez the treasuier 
being cast ashore, contrived, by conciliating the 
Indians, acting as a merchant and phy.sician, and 
even pretending to work miracles, to make hi^ 
way to Mexico, after a seven years’ iiilgrimage. 
The land route w'as thus traced between dial 
country and Florida. 

'I'his catastrophe did not prevent another at¬ 
tempt. Fernando di Soto h^ been an a.s.soci.'ite 
of rizarro in the conquest of Peru, where he 
distingui.shcd himself by the capture of Cii/ro, 
and other exploits, lie returned to Spain with 
a high name and a princely fortune ; but instead 
of sitting dow'ii to enjoy these, he resohed to 
make them instrnmenls for conquering an 
empire for himself. His reputation attracted 
many of the most distinguished Spanish youths 
as volunteers; and in May ]528 he landed in 
Florida, with a more pow’erful armament than 
those which had conquered Mexico and Peru. 
The exploits of Soto surpassed, in daring valour 
and brilliant achievement, those of Cortes and 
Pizarro; but his fortune was farHiffcrent. U'here 
was here no great empire, no central point to 
strike at. He struggled on amid a succession 
of fierce and petty tribes, whom he alw ay-s ^an- 
quished, but who rose around and behind liim, 
and never left to his troops more than the ground 
which they covered. He was lured on by 
reports and specimens of the gold foirnalioii 
of North Carolina; but arriving’there, in a 
most exhausted .state, and Huding only ridges oi* 
naked hills, he turned back. He afterwiirds 
pushed far to the westward, cros 2 >cd the JMis- 
sissipi in about lat. 35®, and proceeded north¬ 
ward to near the present site of New Madrid. 
Finding no report of gold, or rich kingdoms, he 
made a dash at the extreme west, jiasscd the 
heads of the White River, then descended the 
Washita and Red River to the Mississijipi. 
Here, overpow’ered by fatigue and disappoint¬ 
ment, he sunk into the grave. The miserable 
remnant of his men, anxious to conceal bis death 
from the Indiahs, carried the body-at dead of 
night into the middle of the river, and sunk it 
beneath the waters, afterwards, putting together 
some rude barks, they made their escape to 
Mexico. I 

I'he wanderings of Alvaro had attracted the 
attention of the Spaniards to the regions imme¬ 
diately north of Mexico. A friar, Marco di 
Nizza, set out with a party to explore them, 
returned with a romantic account of a city, 
named Cevolo, having 20,000 splendid houses, 
and its most common utensils of gold, silver, 
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and tlie richest jewels. Mendoza, the viceroy, 
hoping to emulate the glory of Cortes, fitted 
out two large expeditions, one to jiroceed by 
land under Vasquez Coronado, the other by sea 
under Fernando Alarchon. Coronado, after 
a most arduous march through rugged and deso¬ 
late mountains, reached the plain of Ccvola, and, 
notwithstanding a most des])erutc resistance, 
forced an entry, but found a mere village of 400 
houses, with nothing at all splendid; the jewels 
were only pebbles and rock-c]{ystai. In hopes 
of achieving something, he.marched 300 leagues 
to the coast, where he found a city of somewhat 
greater consequence, named Qiiivira, which 
cannot now be identified. Alarchon, unable 
even to join his associate, returned etjually dis- 
aj>pointed. Cabrillo, a l*ortugiiese seaman, was 
then employed by Mendoza to explore the coast. 
He reached as high as 44° N. lat. but brought 
back a gloomy account of the aspect of the 
region, and the diflicultics of navigating this 
northern sea.* 

The zeal of Spain now slackened; but, in 1579, 
Drake, in his expedition rouud the world, traced 
the north<«wcstcrn coast as high as lat. 4b°. 
There is a narrative by a Spaniard named Juan 
de Fuca, who boasts that, in 159<i, he rcache<l a 
similar latitude; and his re])ort, long discredited, 
has been confirmed, in a great measure, by the 
discovery of a strait closely answering his de¬ 
scription, and now bearing his name. In 1596 
and 16()2 the (’onde di* ^^()nte^cy einploycnl Se¬ 
bastian Viscayno, who did not, however, reach so 
far as Cabrillo. There is also a narrative by De 
Fontc, who boasted that, in 1640, he had reached 
the latitude of 53°, where he found luimcrous 
islands seiiarated by narrow straits, which he 
named the Archipelago of St. I-azare, and within 
them a large lake named Relle. 'i'his ac¬ 
count is genendly branded as fictitious ; yet we 
cannot but observe, that it strikingly agrees 
with the numerous chain of islands Ibuiul by 
Vancouver in the same latitude, while Lake Uelle 
may be the interior sea between them and the 
inain.t 

The power of Spain having declined, she was 
unable to maintain the vast pretensions she had 
advanced in relation to Florida, liritain, now 
become a much more formidable maritime power, 
established colonies in Virginia and New JCn- 
gland in defiance of Spain. 1 n doing so, although 
there w^as not room for great discoveries, slie 
acipiircd a far more accurate knowledge of this 
long range of coast. The expectation was still 
entertained that some of its openings might 
lead into the South Sea, and this was even viewed 
by the Virginia company as one of their leading 
objects. But the laborious survey of Chesapeake 
Bay, by Smith, in 1608, nearly put an end to 
these hopes. 

The British, however, made indefatigable effoi ts 
to discover a passage to India by the north. Sir 
Martin Frobisher, in 1576, found means to equip 
2 slender barks of 25 tons for this arduous at¬ 
tempt Passing the southern extremity of Creen- 
land, he reached the coast north of Hudson's 
Strait; butafter sailing about for some time with¬ 
out perceiving any opening, and the season being 
advanced, he returned. One of the fiarty brought 
home a shining black stone, which some igno¬ 
rant persons pronounced an ore of gold, j'he 
utmost enthusiasm was thus kindled, and a latter 
expedition was easily Atted out next year. Fro¬ 
bisher then discovered the straits bearing his 
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name, leading into Hudson’s Bay; but he was 
arrested in them by the ice; he canied home, 
however, a store of the black stone. The hopes 
of the nation were higher than ever, and the 
^iiecn sent him back with 15 shijis, a strong fort 
in frame-work, and 100 men to form a co*iony. 
In approaching the place, however, he was at¬ 
tacked by so furious a tempest, with islands of ice 
driving against the vessels, that he had the utmost 
difficulty in saving and bringing them home. 
I'hese disasters, and the discovery that the aji- 
pcaranccs of gold were illusory, caused a sus¬ 
pension of this series of enter]irize. 

In 1.585, a number of leading merchants fitted 
out 2 vessels under John Davis. Steering far¬ 
ther N. than Frobisher, he crossed from Green¬ 
land the straits bearing his name, and came upon 
the Anu'ricau land in about 66° N. lie sailed 
somewhat farther N., and siirxeyed difTercrit parts 
of the coast, but was obliged by the lateness of 
the season to return. His report, however, being 
favourable, he was sent out again next year. 
Though much retarded by the encounter of a 
huge field of ice, he reached his foiiner station, 
and steered tliencc S. E. till he came to La¬ 
brador, having jiasscd numerous islands, as ap¬ 
peared to him, but inobably the coasts bordering 
on the sounds and inlets leading into Hudson’s 
Bay. Being assailed by teinpesls, he returned to 
England, still giving such favourable hopes that, 
though many of the adveutiirers held hack, iVIr. 
Sanderson, his zealous natron, ])roeiired for him 
a smaller armament. Ht* pushed to the yet un¬ 
attained point of 7‘.i^ 12' N., on \N est Greenland ; 
thence he steered 40 leagues across, but was 
arrested by the fixed field of ice in the middle of 
the bay. He vainly attempted to round it, and 
was piished southward to his former station on 
the American coast. He j>enetrated 60 leagues 
up Cumberland Strait; then being obliged to re¬ 
turn, he observed, w'ithout entering, the entrance 
of Hudson’s Bay. lie returned home as san¬ 
guine as ever, bill the perseverance of the mer¬ 
chants was exhausted.! 

The Muscovy and Levant companies, in 1602, 
sent out John Weymouth; but the mutinous spirit 
of his crew prevented his achieving any thing. 
They emiiloyed, in 1606, John Knight, w'ho was 
surprised and killed in l.abrador Iw the natives. 
In 1607, Sir Dudley Digges, Sir J^ohn Westen- 
holme, and other gentlemen fitted out Henry 
Hudson, a celebrated navigator, who had already 
made three arctic voyages. Thougfi fiirnishecl 
only w ilh one ship of 55 tons, he penetrated, after 
many difficulties, into the bay, or rather inland 
sea, wiiich bears his name. He surveyed a con¬ 
siderable extent of its eastern sho^st; but as No¬ 
vember had arrived, w'as obliged to winter there. 
Much hardship being endured till spring, a mu¬ 
tiny arose among his crew, who exposed 11iidson 
and his friends to pciish on this inhospitable 
shore, and, w ith thinned numbers, made their way 
to Ireland. 

Notwithstanding these melancholy circum¬ 
stances, a great opening had thus lieen traced, 
and, in 1612, the Company sent out Sir Thomas 
Button, accompanied by Bylot, one of Hudson’s 
companions. Sir Thomas having entered the 
bay, steered directly across through such an, ex¬ 
tent of open sea, as made him hojic that he was 
now in the Pacific; when he suddenly saw him¬ 
self arrested by a Jong line of coast, to which he 
gave'the. name of Hope checked. He wintered 
in Nelson’s River, sailed up Roc’s Welcome, 
.surveyed various points on Southampton Island, 
and returned to England. After a fruitless at¬ 
tempt by Gibbons, iJylot and Baffin were seri, 
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In 1615; but they were arrested by the eastern he proved to be impracticable. Broughton, under 
coast of Southampton Island. In 1616, they his direction, ascended the Columbia for about 
went to try the more patent route of Davis’s .90 miles. Capt. Gray, employed by the United 
Straits. They made then the complete circuit States, had before been at its raoutli, and given 
of that great inland sea, which has since been it its name; but he is said never to have entered 
named Baffin’s Bay; but returned with the con- the actual channel of the river, 
viction t h at it was enclosed by land on every side, Meantime some straggling attempts after the 

and afTorded no hope of a passage. The search passage were made from the Atlantic. In 1668; 
in this direction was discontinued; but, in 1661, the Ifudson’s Bay Company was foniied, and un- 
Fox was sent out by the king, -and James by the dertook to make exertions for this object. There 
Bristol merchants, to try again the route of is however no recard of any till 1721,whenKniglit, 
Hud.son’s Bay. Fox, after vainly attempting a governor of one of their forts, prevailed on them 
western route, sailed up the channel bearing his to sup])ly him with the materials for a voyage, 
name, the most direct route to the strait of the Unfortunately, beingobliged to winter on Marble 
Fury and liecla, but stopped much short of Island, he and his whole crew fell a .sacrilicc 1o 
that point. James stood to the southward, and .sickness and famine. In 1741, Mr. Dobbs, a 
being entangled in the eastern coasts of the gulph, gentleman of influence, and imbued with the 
wiis obliged to winter there, when his crew suf- the most ardent zeal on this subject, prevailed 
fered the utmost extremity of cold.* on the Admiralty to send out Cant. Middleton 

The north-western coast of America, notwith- with the Furnace bomb-ketch, "liiat officer, in 
standing the Spanish discoveries, remained still 1742, sailed to the head of Sir I’hoimis lice’s 
almost unknown. But after llus.sia had over- Welcome, where he found on one side Repulse 
run Siberia, and reached the shores of the Bay, on the other a frozen strait between South¬ 
eastern ocean, her active rulers felt an in- am])toii Island and the mainland. Having also 
lerest respecting the opposite continent. It was looked up Wager inlet, he pronounced a passage 
even doubted, whether it was separated from that in this direction impossible. Dobbs and others 
of Asia; but this, in 1728, was nearly ascer- loudly accused him of carelessness and even 
tained by Behring, who reached tlic eastern ex- treachery, and kindled such a spirit that 10,()()C/. 
tremityof the latter continent, on the straits was raised by subscription, and parliament 
wliich bear his name. He saw the land thence voted a bounty of 20,(XX)/. to the subscribers in 
stretching N. W., but did not discover any part the event of their success. Two vessels w'ere 
of America. A few years after, Krnpishef, a sent out under Captains More and Smith, who 
ivossac, from Kamtschatka, descried, and sailed however merely examined the Wager inlet, as- 
iilong it fur two days. In 1741, Behring and certaining that there was no passage, and then 
'rchirikoffwcrc sent thither to make a careful returned. 

survey. They were separated: the former Maritime expeditions were now suspended, but 
reached the coast, and landed about the latitude some iin])ortant discoveries were made by land, 
of .'38°. lie could not accomplish his object of Ever since Baflin'.s last voyage, the imjiressioii 
surveying it to 65°, and being obliged to winter had prevailed that North America stretched inde- 
oii one of the Aleutian islands, suirered severe finitely towards the j»olc. But in 1769, Mr. 
hardshi])s, to which he fell a sacrifice. Tchi- Heanie, sent by the Iludsutrs Bay Company, 
rikoff came in view of it in about lat 55°; but descended Coppermine River, and found it to 
being unable to land, and having lost two boats tenninate in a sea at about 65° N. lat. In 1789, 
in attempting to communicate with the natives. Sir Alexander Mackenzie, an agent of the North 
be returned to Kamtschatka. On this voyage the West Fur ('oinpany, descended, much farther 
Russians found thcirclaimstothe American coast w'estward, the great river bearing his name, 
N. of 55°; and their traders soon established and came to wliat he termed a lake, but which, 
along it a chain of settlements with a view to col- from its having tides and containing whales, wa.M 
lecting furs and skins of the sea-otter, t very decidedly judged to be also a sea. There 

Capt. Cook employed his last voyage in ex- was tlius found great room to siijijiose that, in 
amining the north-west boundaries of America, a latitude between 60° and 70°, America was 
and in attempting to effect a north-west pas^e. bounded by a great Arctic ocean: while from 
lie traced the coa.st from 50° northwards, till he these observations combined with those of Cook, 
enme to Cape Prince of Wales, the western limit the estimate of its breadth was greatly en- 
of the continent: then steered north-east till, in larged. 

about 70°, he was arrested by an unbroken chain . These considerations jiroduccd little influence, 
of icc islands.**ile returned, naming the adjacent till, after the peace of 1815, when the energies 
promontory Icy Cai)c; and King and Clcrke next called forth during the late war .sought a different 
season in vain attempted to penetrate further, direction. Sir John Barrow proved that the 
The infoimation obtained in this voyage induced impression against the existence of a passage, 
many English ships to resort to this co«'ist with a derived from funner failures, rested on very slight 
view to the capture of the sea-otter, for whose rich grounds. Under his auspices, Capt Ross was 
skin there is a regular demand in the China mar- sent out in 1818, with the Isabella and Alexander, 
ket Dixon and Meares, in this pursuit, explored to make a more full trial in Baffin’s Bay. 
Nootka and the adjacent coasts. The Spaniards He .sailed cntiiely round it, but returned de- 
attempted to oppose this trade, and even cap- cidedly reporting that navigator’s opinion to 
tUTcd the Argonaut, a Britisli vessel; but were be correct, and that it aff()rdcd no w'cstcrn 
obliged to withdraw their opposition. They passage. Lieut. Parry of the Alexander, how- 
now sent several esmeditions, particularly one ever, and other officers, were of opinion that the 
under Ayala and Maurelle; but these could spacious opening of Lancaster Sound had been 
make no discovery which not been antici- quitted without due examination, and afforded 
pated. In 1791 - 2 , Vancouver was employed in a favourable promise. He was therefore sent 
making a careful survey of these coasts, in the out next year, and though he did not reach 
hope of finding a passage into the Atlantic, the sound till August, found all his expectations 
trough one of their numerous bays; but this fulfilled. I'he ships, during the first day after 
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entering the sonml, had an unobstructed run of 
upwards of a hundred miles. After sailing a 
little farther, he was arrested by ice, and obliged 
to turn southward along the eastern shore of 
I'rince Regent’s Inlet. Reing arrested there, 
he returned northwards, and was gratified to find 
the passage to the west become qiiitc clear. He 
run along it to beyond 110° W. long, thus 
entitling the crew to a royal bounty of 5,0(X)f. 
He was then obliged to make arrangements for 
spending the winter, during which, notwith¬ 
standing the most rigorous cold, the health and 
spirits of the crew were surprisingly preserved. 
He was defeated in his attempt next year to 
penetrate farther west, and obliged to return. 

('apt. Parry was again sent out the ibllow'ing 
year; but it was now resolved to try the channel 
by the northern head of Hudson’s Bay, which 
Middleton w^as considered as having by no means 
complelcly explored. He found no reason to 
doubt the accuracy of that navigator; but by 
pushing up the Fox Channel, he arrived at a 
strait, named after his vessels the F'liry and 
Hecla, which was ascertained to aiford a passage 
into the Polar sea. It was so blocked up with 
ice, however, that his utmost efforts, during tw'o 
successive seasons, could not force a passage. 
Having returned to England, he was sent out a 
I bird time, in 1824, to endeavour to penetrate 
through Prince Regent’s Inlet into the open 
sea, of which he had now fully asceriaitied the 
existence. The season however being pecu¬ 
liarly rigorous, it was not till next summer that 
he reached the western coast; and the F’ury, 
being then squeezed between two masses of ice, 
sustained so severe an injury, that it became 
necessary to abandon her, and give up all at¬ 
tempts to proceed farther. 

Other means were at the same time resorted 
to for exploring the northern boundary of Ame¬ 
rica. Lieut. FVaiiklin and Dr. Richardson un¬ 
dertook to proceed to the mouth of the Cop- 
pennine River, and thence attempt to trace 
the whole coast, from the strait of the Pury and 
Hecla to the Icy Cape of Cook. They sailed 
from England in May, 1820; were obliged to 
winter on the Athabasca Lake, and in July, 
1821, embarked on the Arctic Ocean. They 
turned to the eastward, but were forced to take a 
very oircuitoiis course through deep sounds and 
inlets, particularly the great one named Co¬ 
ronation Gulph. Hence on reaching I’oint 
Turnagain in 109° 25' W. long., though the 
sea continued open, they found it necessary to 
return, from the exhausted state of the equi])- 
ment. The party, being obliged to travel by 
land over a range of naked territory broken by 
lakes and rivers, endured the utmost extremes of 
human misery, and several perished before 
they could reach Fort F'mterprisc on the Copper- 
mine. They returned, however, with unbroken 
spirits and determination, and government libe¬ 
rally furnished the means of renewing their ef¬ 
forts. At the same time, Capt. Beechey was sent 
by way of the Pacific Ocean to follow in the 
steps of Cook, and meet them from the west- 
wpd. Franklin’s new expedition set sail in 1825, 
wintered, on Great Bear l^ake, and early next 
year were at the mouth of the Mackenzie, whence 
they now proposed to begin their survey. F’rom 
this point Capt. Franklin proceeded W.; Dr. 
Richardson £. The former explored a consider¬ 
able extent of coast bordered by ranges of the 
Rocky Mountains; but, after {lassing F'oggy 
Island, in long. 147° W., the obstacles became 
80 serious as made it necessary to turn back. 
Meantime, howeven Capt. Beechey had passed 


Behring’s Straits; and, though the ship could not 
be navigated beyond the Icy Cape of Cook, Mr. 
Elson, in a boat, reaclH>d 156° 21/'W. long., 
where a cape stretched into lat. 71° 23' N. liie 
expeditions were thus within 9 short deg. of 
long, from each other; of which had they betMi 
aware, they would at every cost have pushed 
through. Dr. Richardson succeeded in ex¬ 
ploring the whole coast between the Mac¬ 
kenzie and the Coppennine, connecting his 
discoveries with those of the former voyage, 
and leaving unknown only two comparatively 
small portions between P'r^inklin’s extreme points 
and those reached by Beechey on one side, and 
Parry on I he other. 

Capt. Ross, regretting the mistake which 
he had failed to discover the entrance into the 
Polar Sea, anxiously sought the means of re¬ 
trieving this error. These were furnished by 
a publio-s])iritcd friend. Sir I'elix Booth, and 
the resources of steam navigation were called 
forth. 'J'hey were not of much avail; but 
Capt. Ross, through many difliculties, made 
his w'ay into Prince Regent’s Inlet, and reached 
considerably farther than Parry on its eastern 
limit. He thrice wintered there, and explored 
a great extent of the adjacent coasts. He found 
himself on what appeared a peninsula, named 
Boothia, reaching to 74° N. lut., and connected 
with the continent by a narrow isthmus. A 
considerable extent of the American coast to 
the westward was also explored, but without 
reaching F'ranklin’s Turnagain.' Commander 
Ross is considered as having ascertained the site 
of ihc magnetic pole on the w'esterii coast 
of Boothia. Capt. Ross, in attempting to reach 
home, was obliged to spend another winter near 
the northern point of the peninsula. His arrival, 
in 183.3, occasioned a joyful surprise, as the 
most melancholy forebodings had prevailed os to 
his fate. 

During the alarm felt at his long absence, an 
expedition to discover and release him was fitted 
out, partly by government and partly by private 
subscription. It was entrusted to Capt. Back, a 
companion of FVanklin, with the hope that he 
might also make some further discoveries. Having 
left lOngland in F’chruary, 1833, he wintered at 
the eastern end of Great Slave Lake, and next 
Slimmer descended a river named the Thlew-ee- 
chop. It terminated in a spacious bay, at the 
end of w'hi(‘h the coasts ajtpcared to stretch, one 
S. IC., the other due W. From Cape Ogle, where 
this last direction began, vas seen on the E. an 
apiiarenlly boundless expanse of sea. By the 
observations then made it a])])i‘nr^4 probable, that 
Boothia did not form part of the American con¬ 
tinent ; but was connected with a more southerly 
peninsula which, along with it, formed one great 
island. 

In 1838, the public were surprised by the in¬ 
telligence, that one of the blanks still left in 
American geography had been filled uj). The 
Hudson’s liay Company, now certainly an active 
and liberal body, determined to explore w-hat was 
yet unknown in their own territory. Under the 
intelligent direction of IVIr. Simjison, the resident 
governor, Messrs. Dcase and Simpson, in the 
summer of 1837, went over the intcnncdiate space 
between the points reached by F'ranklin and 
Beechey. it was found to nin in a nearly direct 
line, presenting no remarkable feature except the 
efflux of tw'o large rivers. The same gentlemen 
were employed, in 1838, to explore from Cape 
Turnagain to the strait of the Fury and Hecla; 
a more difficult task. 

The first important steps in the discovery of 
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tiie interior of N. Atnericn, were tnade by the 
French from Canada, under the government of 
Count Fmntenac. Under his aiis])iccs, loylct 
and Father Marquette, in two Indian bark canoes, 
underUmk to explore the vast regions on the 
Mississippi. Lake Michigan then formed the ex¬ 
treme boundary of European knowledge. From 
it, pending the Fox river and descending the 
Onisconsin, they reached the central stream, and 
were astonished at its grandeur, and the majestic 
forests on its banks. In proceeding downwards, 
the first people they met were the Illinois, who 
received them hospitably. Afterwards they were 
struck by the influx of the mighty stream, deeply 
tinged with mud, of the Missouri (named by them 
Feketanani). Under the name of Ouabiskgou, 
thw describe the united stream of the Wabash 
and Oliio. They came next to the Akamseas 
(at the mouth of the Arkansas), but perceiving 
now that the river must terminate, not, as had 
been supposed, in the Gulph of California, but 
in that of Mexico, they were afraid of the Spa¬ 
niards, and returned. 

When the two travellers arrived at Quebec, 
there happened to be in that city an enterpris¬ 
ing young Frenchman, of some birth and for¬ 
tune, named Sieiir de la Salle, who conceived an 
enthusiastic desire to prosecute this career of 
discovery. Through influence at court, he pro¬ 
cured ample means. After some time spent in 
erecting forts upon the lakes, he reached the 
Mississippi by a new route, ascending the Mi¬ 
ami and descending the Illinois. On reach¬ 
ing the Arkansas, he hesitated not to prosecute 
bis voyage, and passed along the territory of the 
Tucncas, Natches, and Quinipissas. Spon after, 
by the vast breadth to which the waters ex¬ 
panded, their brackish taste, and the shells on 
the shore, he discovered, wdth exultation, that he 
was at the mouth of the Mississippi. He has¬ 
tened back by the same route to Canada, and 
thence to France, where he was received with 
the highest distinction, created governor of the 
region he had traversed, and sent out with 
four ships and 280 men. He went by the W. 
Indies; but unfortunately he could not dis¬ 
tinguish the entrance of the river, and, w'hile 
searching for it, a mutiny arose among his men, 
in which he was killed. 

Almut this time Hennepin also attempted to 
reach the source of the Mississippi; but, after 
))assing the Falls of St. Anthony, he w'as taken 
prisoner by the Indians, detained long in cap¬ 
tivity, and thought himself happy in making 
his escape. Some time after, Baron Lahontan 
reported his hav’ug ascended a great tributary, 
which he calls T.ong, but which appears to 
be the St. Peter’s. He met some members 
of a distant tribe, who described a chain of 
high mountains lying to the westward, beyond 
which was a great salt lake, a term which the 
Indians often apply to the sea. These correct 
statomeiHs seem to absolve the baron’s reports 
from the suspicion of fiction, which has been 
sometimes attached to them. 

The English colonies on the Atlantic had 
made a great advance in population and wealth, 
before they attempted to penetrate across the 
Alleghany. An opinion had indeed long pre¬ 
vailed, that this range formed an insurmountable 
barrier. In 1714, however, Spottiswoode, governor 
of Virginia, sent a party, who made their way into 
the western territory. It was still some time 
before the colonists made any attempts to settle 
theii^, and when they did, they were vigorously 
<^p 08 £sd by the, French, who, in virtue of the 

* Flint, IndUii Wan of the West. Cincin., 1833. 


settlement of Canada and the discovery of 
the Mississippi, claimed the vi^hole region. 
They drove out a coinjiany who sittempted an 
e.stablishment on the (ihio*, and erected, on the 
present site of Pittsburg, Fort Duquesiic, which 
.struck a general alarm through the provinces. 
The conquest of Canada, and the peace of Paris, 
in 1763, removed this opposition. Still the set¬ 
tlement was made, not by any combined or 
olHcial movement, but by Boone, and other 
daring adventurers^who maintained a series of 
bloody struggles with the natives, by whom the 
English were kept in perpetual alarm. It was not 
till some years after the war of independence, 
that Kentucky w'as received into the union, and 
that the great tide of emigration began, which has 
covered the valley of the Mississippi with so 
many jiopulous and flourishing stales. • 

^ The Americans having in 1804 purcha.sed Loui- 
siana from Napoleon, claimed under that vague 
title the whole region to and beyond the Mis¬ 
sissippi, and commenced operations for ex¬ 
ploring that vast territory. An expedition was 
arranged by Mr. Jefferson, then president, and 
was led by Captains Lewis and Clarke, the 
former of whom was his private secretary. On 
the 16th May, 1804, they began their voyage on 
the Missouri. They passed its great tributary 
the Osage, inhabited by a numerous people of 
that name; then the Kansas, more than half its 
own breadth; lastly, the large and rapid stream 
of the Platte. Having ascended 16 (X) miles, and 
reached the foot of the Rocky Mountains, they 
found the season too far advanced for crossing 
that great chain. They, therefore, built a fort 
named Mandan, where they spent the winter. 
Early in April, they were again in inoveiuent, 
and in nineteen days came to the influx of 
the Yellow.sfone, almost equal to the main 
stream. They next reached two great branches 
or forks, without knowing very well which to 
take, but chose the southern and largest, and were 
assured of being right when they saw the great 
falls of wliich they had been apprised, and which 
formed a most magnificent spectacle. They 
ascended, till they could bestride this miglity 
river, and found the spring head whence it 
welled, about 3,000 m. above its confluence with 
the Mississippi. 

Having now reached tho crest of the great 
rocky chain,^ the travellers descended rapidly, 
tliough not without difficulties, from the rugged¬ 
ness of the road and the want of provisions. 
They at length, how^evor, embarked on the 
southern brunch of the Columbia, which they 
named Lewis, and after iiassing its falls saw it 
spread into a wide channel, and ultimately open 
into a bay, where they exultingly heard the 
sound of breakers from the Pacific. They win¬ 
tered at the mouth of the river, and hastened 
back by the same route in the following spring. 
They were not, however, the first who hail cros.Hed 
the entire breadth of the continent. This had 
been effected in 1792 by Sir Alexander M‘Kenxie, 
in a more nortlierly quarter; and in 1803, the 
agents of the Montreal Company had crossed 
the mountains, and formed trading posts on the 
northern branches of the Columbia.f 

The American government sent, in 1805, 
another expedition under Major Pike, to trace 
the yet unknown head of the Mississippi. It 
was found in a direction almost due north, 
not rising from any great natural range, but in a 
flat marshy remon, and passing through a num¬ 
ber of little Takes, the chief of which, named 
Leech and Red Cedar, contend for the honour 

f See Journal oT D. W. Harmon (Andorrr, ISSO). 
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of giving birth to this leading American water. 
Its length ||o proved to be at the mutual 
junction little less than half the Missouri, which 
therefore ought properly to rank as the main 
stream. Rike, on his return, was sent to explore 
the course and origin of the Arkansas and 
lied Rivers. The former he found very broad, 
flowing through a country richly stocked with 
game, and having its source in the Rocky 
Alountains. He first conveyed an idea of the 
loftiness of that chain, which he compared, 
though with exaggeration, %o the Cordilleras, 
lie attempted then to descend the Red River, but 
entered by mistake on the Rio del Norte, and 
proceeding into the Mexican territory was made 
prisoner by the Spaniards, but well treated and 
soon released About the same time, Mr. Dunbar 
and Dr. Hunter, from Natches, sailed to a con¬ 
siderable height up the Red River and its tri¬ 
butary the Washita, surveying the fertile country 
on their banks. 

After a long suspension, the American go¬ 
vernment, in 1819, recommenced this career. 
Major Long and Dr. James were sent to explore 
more precisely the western territory, south¬ 
ward of the Missouri. 'J’hey discovered with 
regret that a great sandy desert extends for a 
breadth of about 400 miles eastward fmm the 
rocky mountains. That chaiii was carefully ex¬ 
amined, and its highest peak found not much to 
exceed 12,000 feet. Seeking to descend the Red 
River, by a fresh fatality they mistook for it the 
("anadian, the longest tributary of the Arkansas, 
by whose channel they regained the Mississippi. 
Meantime General Cass wa» employed in uiiuire 
careful examination of this last river, tracing 
in his way the southern shore of Luke Superior. 
Major Long, on his return, ascended St. Peter’s 
River, already visited by i^arhontan and Carver. 
He found, rising from contenninous sources, the 
norihern Red River, which flows into the British 
territory, and ends in Lake Winnipeg. These 
successive expeditious conveyed to the United 
States government a pretty correct idea of the 
interior of their vast territory, including those 
parts of the continent which had hitherto been 
most imperfectly known. 

AMKUKOTE, a town and fort, of India, territory of 
Sindc, in the desert, HA m. K. Hyderabad, lat. 25*^ 20' N., 
long. 60*^ 4iK £. The emperor Acbar was born here iu 1541. 

AMEUSFORT, a town of the Netherlands, prov. 
Utrecht, on the Kem, which becomes navigable at tliis 
point, 12m. E.N.K. Utretcht. Pop., in 1830, 11,782. It Is 
well built and well fortified; has a court of original jurisdic¬ 
tion, a college, a cuminission of agriculture, with manufac¬ 
tures of fustians, dimities, bomliazeens, &c. It is the mart 
for the corn and tobacco cultivated iu the contiguous 
territory; and has a considerable transit trade in produce 
from Germany, embarked liere in flat-bottomed boats 
from Amsterdam. The distinguislied statesman and 
grand pensionary, Barucvcldt, sacrificed in 1017 to the 
fanaticism of the people and the hatred of Prince Maurice, 
was a native of Amersfurt. 

AMKKSRaM, a bor. and pa. of England, co. Buck¬ 
ingham, near the Colne, 26 m. W. N. W. London. 
Pop. of parish, 2,816. The town consists of one 
long street crossed by a shorter one, having the church 
at the point of Intersection. The living is a rectory 
and one of the best in the county. There is a free- 
Bchool, to which are attached three exhibitions at 
Corpus Christ! college, Oxford, with almshouses, and 
three charities. A good deal of black lace is manufactured, 
and the market is well attended. Previously to the Reform 
Act, by which it was dislranchised, this borough sent 2 
niembers to the H. of C., the right of voting being in 
the inhabitants paying scot and lot j but these being all 
tenants of the lord ortho manor, it was in fact a nomi¬ 
nation borough. 

AMRSBUKY, nr AMBKESBURY.am. town and par. 
of England, co. Wilts. The town is situated on the Avon, 
7| m. N. Salisbury. Though inconsiderable, it Is noted 
for the ruins of an abbey, the vicinity of Stonehenge, and 
for having been the birth-place of Addison. The parish 
comprises C,0G0 acres, with a pop. of 944. 
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of Abyssinia, which see. 

TM--?! Brit. prov. of 

Martaban, India beyond the Gauges, and thechief British 
military and commercial station in the provinces E the 
Than-lweng river, on a point of laud iu the N.E. angle of 
the Gulph of Martaban, lacing tlie mouth of the Than- 
lweng and the isle of Balu to the N. Lat. Ibo 4' iw N 
long. 97^ay 24" E. Pop. in 1827, 1,600 ; now (1838) pro¬ 
bably 6,000. It was founded in 1826, after the restoration 
of the town of Martaban to the Ulnncse, in the view of 
serving as a military post, and n commercial establishnicni, 
and as an asylum for sucli refugees as might choose to emi¬ 
grate from the Birmese dominions. Tiic apex of ttic pro¬ 
montory, which is the highest spot in the tonii, is occupied 
by tlie cliurch, governor’s house, court of justice, fortifi¬ 
cations and other public buildings; on the higher ground 
around it are tiie European and i:hinese<|uartcrs; and the 
lowest are by choice inhabited by the natives. Tlie mili¬ 
tary uaiitonnients are about U m. distant, in a dry, le\el, 
and elevated spot. The harbour is spacious and heciirc, 
witii 3 fath. water at low neap tides; rise and fail above 
19 ft., with a flow ot 6 m. an hour, and perfectly still fur 2 
hours botli before and after higli water. Slups may lie 
within JOO yards of tlie sliore. Mangrove and a kind of 
oak are ahiindant here, .ind then* are teak foiests at no 
great disancc. Good water is found everyw liere 6 feet 
below tlie surfure. {HmmUm, E. I. (iuxclttru p.47.) 

Amheiist, a town of the IJ. States, Hampshire, on. 
Mass.*u‘hu<;cts, K2 m. W. Boston. Pop. 2, G31. A college 
was estahlisheci here in 1821, which, in 1K3G had 9 pro¬ 
fessors and 2.V2 students. Tlie expenses ol a student aie 
ret'koned .at from90 to PiOdollars a yeai, incliuliiig board 
and college fees. Amherst is tlie nainu of some otliei 
places in tiie U. Stall's. 

AMlliCRSTDUUGH, a town ot Upper Canada, on 
Detroit R., 3 m. almve its einboiicliure in l.ake Erie, 
and 14 m. Iiclow' Detroit. It was founded during the ad* 
ministration of Lord Amherst, and was named after his 
lordship. 

AMIENS {an. Samarobriva)^ a city of France, cap. 
dep. Somme, on tlie river of tliat name, 72 in. N. Pans, 
lat. 490 53' 41" N., long. 20 lUl 11" E. Pop. 3231. 
Amiens has a citadel constructed by Henry IV. It is well 
built; streets fur the most part straight and clean; and 
it has some fine squares and promenades. Tiie old Gotliic 
cathedral, in excellent preservation, is one of tiie finest in 
Europe. It is 366 feet in length and 132 in height. 
Among the other public buildings may be specified, the 
Royal College, theatre, Hotel deVille.corn-niarkct,courts 
of justice,barracks, seminary of St. Acbeul, chateau d'Kii, 
&c. It is the seat of a bishop, has a cour royalt\ a 
court of assizes, a commercial tribunal, a custoiu-house, 
a public libraiy containing above 40,000 vols., an ni'ademy, 
an academy of sciences and belles-lettres, a free school of 
design, a botanical garden, &c.: manufactures very con¬ 
siderable. They consist principally of kerseymeres, cus- 
simeres, merinos, serges, &c. made partly ot home, aud 
partly of German and Spanish wool. The linen trade 
Is also considerable; but it is now surpassed by that 
of cotton. There are annually produced about 60,000 
pi(*ces of eotton velvet, the aggregate value of which is 
estimated at about 8,000,000 frf, and about 400 looms are 
occupied in the production of velvets, dites Utrecht. 
There are also several mills for the spinning of cotton 
and flax; with dye and bleach-works; manufactures of 
machinery, beet-root sugar, and chemical prodiu'ts; 
tanneries, soap-works, paper-mills, &c. The path de 
Canard made neru, are highly esteemed. Flat-bottomed 
vessels, drawing from 40 to w tons, come up the river 
to the town, which is the centre of a very considerable 
trade, as well in its own productiiks as iu tiiose of 
the surrounding country. Amiens is very ancient, being 
supposed to have «*xisted anterior to the invasion of 
Belgium by the Romans. It is known in dipluiniitic 
history from the cirriimstanre of a definitive treaty of 
peace between England and the French republic having 
been signed in it on the 2.')th March, 1802. It is the birth¬ 
place of Peter the Hermit, the apostle of the first crusaile; 
of Ducangc, author of the Glossarium ad Scriptores 
mediiC et infinucLatinitatis^ a work of wonderful researcli 
and labour ; and of Delambre, the late learned author of 
the most accurate though not the most eloquent history 
of astronomy. (ifugo, France PUtoresquCt art. A'emmc, 
&c.) 

AMJIRA, a town in Malwa. 

AldLWCH, a sea-port town of N. W. 1 I 08 , N. shore ot 
the island of Anglcsea, which has risen Irom the state ot 
an inconsiderable fishing village, in oonseiiuence of the 
discovery of the famous copper mines in the adjoining 
Pary’s Mountain, in 1768, to be a town with about C.OOU 
inhab. It has a pretty good port, excavated from the 
solid rock. During the flourisliing period of the mines, 
tliey produced above 3,()(H) tons a year of pure metal; but 
they have been gradually derllning for these several years 
past, and do not now pr(xliice above 7(K) tons a year It 
is not therefore probable that Amlwch, which depended 
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almost entirely upon the mines, is destined to make much 
further progresB. It is united with BeaumariH, Holyhead, 
and Lloiigerni In returning a m. to the 11. of C. Pop. 
of parish, 6,285. 

AMMAN, (the Itabhah of ihe Scriptures, and Phila- 
dclpkia of the (irceks,) a city of Syria K. of ihe Jordan, 
deserted and in ruins; lat. 32° 8^ N., long. 36® S' E.; 25 m. 
N. R. Dead Sea, and 30 m. E. Rieha (an. Jericho). 

The remains of Amman arc very extensive, hut none 
of them seem to be older than the leraof the (ireck power 
In Syria. They consist of theatres, temples, and colon¬ 
nades, of great beauty and high flnish, some of them 
being in very perfect preservation. A great number of 
rivato houses still remain, but there is not a single in- 
abitant. 

This Is one of the most ancient cities mentioned in 
Jewish history. It was the capital of the Ammonites, a 
people undisturbed by the Isr-aelitish settlemi-nt in Pales¬ 
tine, and with whom the Jews lived in a state of suspicious 
truce till the wra of Jephethah, about 1161 u. c. Tlicnce- 
forward the two nations were in almost constant hostility, 
generally to the disadvantage of the Ammonites ; and ui 
1035, B.C., David took their capital. But notwithstanding 
this untoward event, ami the unsuccessful war they waged 
against Jehosaphat (ii. c. HDO), and Jotham (b. r. 7o0), 
they continued to be a powerful people, and about 600 
years ii. c. supplied N\*buchadncxzar with a strong auxi¬ 
liary force to assist in the destruction of their old enemies. 
Amman was subsequently included in the Assyrian and 
Persian empires*; and after this battle of Issus (b. e. 333), 
It passed, with the rest of Syria and Palestine, into the 
hands of the Greeks. In 218 ii. c. Palestine was the 
sc(Mie of war between Antioclms the great and l*toleniy 
Ph{lo]iater; the fonner of whom utterly destroyed Amman. 
Having been rebuilt by Ptolemy Philadelphus, it received 
from him its Greek appellation of Philadelphia. It 
became a Roman town in the last century b. <5., and re- 
inaini'd such till the cmuiiiest of Palestine* by the Saracens, 
A. i>. 638. Under the Christian emperors of the East, 
Amman appears to have bi*en a bishop’s see, but it was | 
declining before its capture by the Arabs, and Abul-Feda, 
in the early part of tlie 14th century, describoh it as 
alremly deserted. 

The ruins of Amman stand on the banks of a brook, 
which issuing from a large pond at the S.W. corner of 
the town, flows (partly under ground) over a flinty bed 
into the Zerka (an. Jabbock) an affluent of tlie Jordan, 
'riu* water of this stream is exccUeut, a circumstance 
which renders the spot a desirable h.altlng-place for 
caravans, the drivers of Which use the ancient temples 
and buildings as shelter for their beasts, literally ful- 
lilliiig the denunciation of Ezekiel, “ I will make Kabbah 
of the Ammonites a stable for camels and a couching 

J il.icc for flocks.” (Nuz/tbers to Chronicles, pusszni ; Po- 
uhtus, lib. V. cap. 6. and 6.; Jiubinson, ii. 172—17r).) 

AMMEKSCHWlIiR, a town of France, dep. llaut 
Rhln, 4 ra. N. W. Colmar. Pop. 2,1.36. 

AMOL, a city of Persia, ]irov. Mazunder.an, on the 
lleraiiz, about 12 in. alM>vo where it falls into the 
southern part of the CaspLin Sea, lat. 36® 30' N., long. 
52® 28^ 5.V' E. Pop. dlfl’ers at diifereiit seasons; but in 
winter. wltt‘n greatest, is estimated, liy Mr. Frazer, at 
from 35,001) to 40,000. The principal object worth notice 
Is a mausoleum erec,ted by Shah Abbas over the remains 
of a former distinguished sovereign of Saree and Amol, 
who died in 1378. This magnificent structure has 
however lieim liqurcd by an carthqu.ake, and is rapidly 
decaying. There is u bridge of 12 arches over the Ilerauz, 
and there are in the vicinity of the town many mounds 
and other remai'.is of Persian anthiultios. The tiazars 
are extensive, and well supplied with certain articles; 
but it has little trade or iiidiistry. Mr. Fraser could not 
flnil tea either here or at Balfroosh, and the inhabitants 
had never heard of cofTce. ChiUaw and m«s, that is plain 
boiled rice and sour curds, is the common fund of the 
people, some of whom season It with a little salt flsh. 
\Fraser's Southern Banks of the Caspian Sea, &c. p.lOl.) 

A MOOR, or AMUR, a large river of E. Asia which has 
its sources in Mongolia. It is formed by the junction of 
two great rivers, the Onon or Chilka, which rises nearly 
under the 110 deg. of E. long, and the .'V) deg. of N. bit., 
and the Kcrlon or Argoun, which rises nearly under the 
same meridian, but about 24 deg. more to the S. 7'hc latter 
river traverses the grt'atlake of Koulon, and. Issuing from 
It, and pursuing a N. E. course, forms, for a considerable 
distance, the line of demarcation between the Russian and 
Chinese empires. The Kerlon and Onon unite near the 
fort of Rukianova, In about the 120th deg. K. long. The 
combined river having taken the name of Amoor, flows E. 
and S. E., till, at its most S. point, It is joined by its large 
tributary, the Songarl, flowing N. E.: the Amoor, having 
suddenly taken the same direction, preserves it during 
the remainder of its course, till it falls into the arm of the 
sea opposite the N.end of the island of Saghalien, or 
TcUoka, in.cbout the .53d deg. of lat. and the 140tli deg. of 
long. The entire course of the river, to the source 
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of cither of Its principal branches, may be estimated, 
inclusive of its windings, at about ShttUU m.; but the 
distance in a direct line from its soimces to its ein- 
boticliure does not exceed 1400 m. In the lower part of 
its course it flows through n comparatively ricn well 
cultivated country; but the country round its sources, 
and the upper part of its course W. of the Klngan Yaio 
mountains, being contiguous to the great desert of 
Shamo or Gobi, has the same characteristics. The 
Russian fort of Nertschinsk stands on the Nertscha, near 
where It falls into the Chilka. ( Ritters's Erriknndc Von 
Asien ; Arrowsmith's Map of Asia; Cochrane's Travels.) 

AMORBACH, a town of Bavaria, 24 ra. 8. Aschaflcn- 
burg, with a castle, fo^^nerly a very rich abbey. 

AMORGO (an. Amorgds), an island of the Grecian 
Archipelago, about 36 m. in circumference, lying S. K- 
from Naxia, in about 36® 5(/ N. hit., and under the 26th 
deg. of E. long. Pop. estimated at between 2,000 and 
3,000. It is in part mountainous and rocky ; but, in an¬ 
tiquity, it was noted for Its fertility, and it is 5.aid by 
Toiirnefort to be well cultivated, and to produce more 
corn and wine than tho inhabitants can consume. It 
contains a town of the same name. Port St. Anna, on 
tho N. shore of the island. Is an excellent harbour, with 
good anchoring ground in from 18 to 20 fathoms. Si¬ 
monides, famous in antiquity for his iambics, was a 
native of Ainorgos. {Tourn^ortt Voyage au Levant, 1. 
p. 2.32.) 

AMORGO POULO, an uninhabited islet, 6 in. W. 
Amorgo. 

AMOUR (ST.) a town of Franco, dep. Jura, cap. r.ant. 

9 m. .S.W. Lons-lc-Sauluier. Fop. 2,631. It has a forge, 
a nailwork, a considerable marble work, tanneries, &v. 

AMOY, a sea-port town of China, prov. Fokien, with a 
commodious and secure harbour, lat. 24® 10' N., long. 
118® 10' E. Though situated in one of the least fertili* 
districts of the empire, the inerchaiils of Amoy carry on a 
very extensive intercourse with Formosa, wlieiice they 
Import provisions, with the otlier CMiincse ports to tlie M. 
and S.. and witii Siam, Java, Singapore, the Soo-loo i - 
lands, Sec. This port was open to Europeans til 117.34, \^ hen 
ail trade with tliein was suppressed. It was\isited be 
the ship Amherst, in 1832 ; but tin* authorities prevented 
that coinmereial intoreourse from taking place to winch 
the people seemi'd to be extremely well iliNpnsed. (Sec 
Report of the Voyage if the Ship Amherst.) 

AMPFING, a village of Bavaria, 6 m. W. by N. 
Miihldorf. A great battle was fought in the vicinit> of 
tills village, on the 2Ktli September 1322, between Louis 
Duke of Bavaria, emperor of Germany, and Frederick 
archduke nf Austria, when the latter was entirely de- 
fcati‘d and nnuie prisoner. (PfefTel, anno 1322.) It w-as 
from this point also that Moreau commenced his f.imous 
retreat in 1800. 

AMPLEPUIS, a town of France, dep. Rhone, 19 m. 
W.S.W. Villelranche. I’op. 4,881. It has manufactures 
of linen and cotton, particularly the latter. 

AMl'TlllLL, a in. town and p. of England, co. 
Bedford,li. Uedbornstoki*, 451 m. N. W. London. I’oji. 
1,688. It is neatly built, has a charity school for 1.3 poor 
children, and an liospibil for 10 poor men and women. 
Amptliill Park, a magnificent mansion, the property of 
Lord Holland, is situated a little to the W. of the 
town. 

AMPURL4S, a town and castle of Spain, N. E. part of 
, (^.alalonia, on the Llobreg.it, near the sea, 24 m. N. E. 
Geroria. Pop. 2,200. 

AM BAN, a walled city of Arabia, in the Dsjehel, nr 
ranuntaiii land of Yemen, iH'ing the chief town of a district 
of tho same name, lat. 1.5^^ 32' N., long. 43® SH' K., 2.5 m. 
N.W. Sanaa, and 104 N. E. Ilodeida. Pop. unknown, 
but may probably amount to from 1,500 to 2,000. It 
stands near a mountain, in a fertile country, in the 
centre of tho coiTec lands, the den. to which it gives name 
bciiift a part of Haschid-u-Bekel, one of the must noted 
divisions of Yemen for the growth of coffee. Amran is 
not, however, politically united with the state of llaschid- 
u-Bekel, but is under the government of the Iman of 
Yemen Proper. (AYc6t«5r, Dcs. de FAr. par. li. pp. 127— 
220 .) 

j AMRETSIR or UMRIT.SIR {Pool qf Immortality), 

I a town of India, the holy city of the Seikh nation, 44 in. 
E. Lahore, lat. 31®3y N., long. 74® 48' E. Pop. not 
I stated. It is an open town, about 8 m. In circ.; streets 
narrow ; houses lofty, and built of burnt bricks, hut the 
I apartments arc small. Manufactures inconsiderable ; but 
being situated on the high road between Cabool and 
i Delhi, and Cachmere and the Deccan, it enjoys an ex¬ 
tensive trade, and is the residence of several rich mer¬ 
chants and bankers. It is defended by a fort built by the 
present Seikh ruler, Runjeet Singh, who has also 
united It to the Bavee by a canal 34 in. in length.* 

The town derives its entire celebrity from its being the 

^ * This Is Ifainilton’s Rtatemcnt. Captain riurnGS sass, it was 

mode by anool'the nniM'rors rif ilindnstan, and that it is KO tn. in 
length. irnuv/« ti* itokhara, 4cc. vul. i. p. l.'iO. l2ino. vd.) 
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nrlnciiial scat of the Seikh religion. Amretsir, or the 
Foul of Immortality, is a liasiu 195 paces square, built of 
brick, in tlie midst of which is a temple, covered with 
“ burnished gold ” {liurncs)^ dedicated to the warrior 
saint, Gooriio Govind Siiigli, tlio principal founder of the 
religion and power of the Seikhs. 'Withiu this temple is 
preserved, under a silken canopy, the Crinth Sahw^ or 
sacred book of the Sciklis, being a code of laws and ordi- 
iiaiices, ]irlncipally compiled by the above saint. The 
temple is attended by a numerous body of priests, who are 
supported by the voluntary otferings of the devotees, by 
wiioin it is frequented. Immersion in tiic saen'd pool is 
believed by the Seikhs, and many tribes of Hindoos, to 
purify from all sin. {UamiltoH'^ East India Gazetteers 
BurneSt &c.) 

AMSTERDAM, or AMSTELDAMME 
(dam of the Amstel), a famous marit. and com¬ 
mercial city of Holland, cap. prov. N. Holland, 
and of a district and cant, of the same name, on 
the S. bank of tlie Y., an inlet or arm of the 
Zuyder Zee, where it is joined by the Amstel, 
lat. 52® 22' V" N., long. 4® 53' 15" E. Ucing 
situated in a marsh, its buildings arc all founded 
on piles driven from 40 to 50 feet into a soil 
consisting of alluvial deposits, peat, clay, and 
sand. The canals by which it is everywhere 
interhcctcd, and along which all heavy .burdens 
are conveyed, arc said to divide it into 90 islands, 
and are crossed by about 290 bridges, partly 
wood and partly stone. Its form is that of a 
descent or half moon, the horns on cither side 
projecting into theY, and inclo.sing the port On 
the hind side it is surrounded by walls having 
2 d bastions and a wide ditch ; but its ramparts 
have been planted with trees, and converted into 
public walks and boulevards; the only defence 
of the town consisting in the facility with which 
the .surrounding country might be laid under 
water. It is from 8 to 9 m. in cir., and covers a 
space of about 9(X)acres. 'J’he Amstel, which run.s 
through the city, divides it into Iw-o nearly etiual 
])ortu)ns; that to the E. of the river being termed 
f he old, and that to the W. the new city. Jn the 
centre and oldest portion of the city, on botJi 
sides the Amstel, is a cluster of irregular streets 
aii<l canals ; but the streets and canals round 
this central nucleus are mostly regular, and 
)):irallel to each other. Three of these streets, 
tile Hccren, Keysers, and l*rinccn Gracht, are 
not easily to be matched in any other city of 
Europe mr their length, width, and the grandeur 
and elegance of their buildings. They arc each 
about 2 111 . long, about 220 feet broad; and 
following the direction of the outer wall of thi* 
city, which is that of a polygonal crescent, have 
all the lines perfectly straight between the an- 
guliu* jMiints. The houses are large and w^ell 
built; a canal, crossed by numerous stone bridges 
and bordered with trees, runs down the middle 
of each of these streets, the spaces on both sides 
being well paved and lighted, as is indeed the case 
with all the other streets. The principal shops 
arc in the Kalvers Straat, the Nieuwendyk, and 
the Warmois Straat. The quarter occupied by 
the Jews is the dirtiest part of the town. Many 
artisans and others belonging to the poorer 
classes inhabit cellars under the houses of the 
more opulent; and a great many reside con¬ 
stantly on the water, in comfortable apartments 
built on the upper decks of their trading vessels, 
more particularly those employed in inland navi¬ 
gation. The houses, which are all of brick, are 
generally 4 or 5 stories high, and have their ga¬ 
bles to the street. Many of them are constructed 
in an elegant style; and some of them are splen¬ 
didly fitted up. 

Of the public buildings, the palace, formerly 
thestadt-house (town-house), is the most mag¬ 
nificent. It stands in an open space or square 
called the Damin. This fine structure, re¬ 


garded by the Dutch as the eighth wonder of tlic 
world, is erected on a foundation of 1.3,^59 piles; 
it is 282 feet in length, 235 in depth, and llfi 
high, exclusive of the cupula, which is 41 feet 
higher, and from the top of which there is an 
excellent view of tliis singular city. With the 
exception of the ground floor, which is of brick, 
it is built of freesiouc. The ball-room, repre¬ 
sented as one of the finest in Eiiroiie, is said to 
be 120 feet long, 55 in width, and 90 in height. 
The foundations of the stadt-house 'were laid in 
1648, and it was finished in the short spai;u of 7 
years. Among the other public buildings arc, 
the exchange, luunded in 1608, and capable of 
accommodating 4,5(K) persons; the hCttcl de vilU\ 
formerly the atliniralty; the museum, containing 
an excellent collectioii of about 500 pictures, in¬ 
cluding se\eral niasler-pieces, principally of the 
Dutch and I'leinish schools; the arsenal, built 
on the island of Kattenburg; the builditigvS of 
the society of Mailts, having a superb 

concert hall, &c. Of the churches, that most 
w'orthy of attention, the New t’hurch, wa.’^ begun 
in 1408. It contains some fine monuineiits, 
particularly one in honour of the brave admiral 
l)e Uiiyter. The ])ainted glass windows of the 
OldCJhurch, dedicated toSt. Nichola.s, arc:imong.st 
the finest in Europe. There are in all about .50 
places of worship, among wliicli are several syna¬ 
gogues, the Jews being supposed to amount to 
about 16,(KX). The principal bridge over ihfe Am¬ 
stel, near where it enters the city, is 610 feet in 
length by 64 in breadth, with 11 arches, through 
which large .ships pass. 'J'he barracks, built by 
the French, three weigh-houses, and two ancient 
towdrs, called herring tow'crs, deserve to be 
noticed. In 1822 the warehouses originally built 
for the East India C'ompany, being heavily 
laden with corn, their foundations gave way, and 
they sunk halfway dow'ii in the earth. 

Among tlie literary institutions is the Athc- 
nanitn, or college, with 10 or 12 profe.s.sors, a 
good library, an anatomical theatre, and a botan¬ 
ical garden. In 18.36 it had 33 students of law, 
25 of theology, 25 of medicine, ftc. Tiicre arc 
here also a school of navigation ; a royal academy 
of the fine arts, founded in 1817, with 6 pro¬ 
fessors ; the Amsterdam Institute, or Society of 
Felix Mcrilvi; a society of Public Utility, founded 
on an extensive scale, in 1787, &c. Schools of 
the best description, for the gratuitous education 
of the poor, are foiiiid in every jiart of the 
town ; and instruction may be said to be univer¬ 
sally diffused. There are three theatres. The 
workhouses, hospitals, infirmaries, the hou.se of 
correction or rasp-house, the orajiaii-house, the 
establishment for widows, the lunatic asylum, 
with the niitiicrrus other charitable establish¬ 
ments, may be cited as models of good order, 
cleanliness, and economy. The hosiiital for the 
old and indigent of both sexes on the quay of the 
Amstel, is admirably contrived for the coinfiirl 
and convenience of its inmates. The building 
is 260 feet long, by 230 deep, and 3 stories high. 
It has galleries and a garden where its occu))iers 
enjoy the fresh air. There is here, and in other 
Dutch towns, a class of provident institutions or 
asylums, which admit aged fiersons of both se\t‘s 
on payment of a comparatively small sum. Mas¬ 
ters and mistresses frequently reward old and 
faithful servants, by paying for their admission 
into one of these excellent institutions. 

The mouths of the canals opening into the Y 
and of the Amstel are provided with strong 
floodgates ; and on the side of the town nearest 
the sea a new dyke has recently been constructed 
to guard against inundations. The harbour is 
11 2 
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spacious and secure; the largest ships coming 
close to the quays and warehouses. It has re« 
ceiiLly been much improved by the formation of 
docks and basins. At the point where the Y 
joins the Zuyder Zee there is a bar, called the 
Pampus, which cannot lie crossed by large ships 
unless prcviouslir lightened. 'J'o obviate the in¬ 
conveniences arising from this circumstance, 
and the dangers and delays occasioned by the shal¬ 
lowness and difficulty of navigating the Zuyder 
Zee, a sWp canal has been constructed from 
Amsterdam to the Ilelder. This noble work is 
about 30^m. in length; and being 20 feet 9 inches 
deep, admits large ships. Its level is that of 
the highest tides, the only locks it requires being 
one at each end; but it has too sluices in the 
i ntermediatc splice. It was begun in 1819, and 
liiiished in 1825, at an expense of iUiout 1,(XK),000/. 
The dues are moderate; and it has been of the 
greatest service to Amsterdam, by giving it, as it 
were, a dee])-water harbour on the most acces.sible 
part of the Dutch coiist. 

The manufactures of Amsterdam, besides 
various branches of those of wool, linen, cotton, 
and silk, comprise sail-cloth, retiiicries of sugar, 
borax, sal-ammoniac, siilpliiir, Ac.; with distil¬ 
leries and breweries, tanneries, tobacco manufac¬ 
tories, iron-fuiiiideries, rope-walks, sinaltz-works, 
gas-works, soap-works, oil mills, &c. Ship-build¬ 
ing is extensively carried on. The art of cutting 
diamonds and other stones for the lajiidaries has 
here attained to great jierfection: there are at pre¬ 
sent (18.S8) 5 principal, besides several smaller es¬ 
tablishments devoted to lhisl>usine.ss, being mostly 
carried on by Jews. Jewellery, gold lace, Ac. are 
also largely produced. Rut Amsterdam is far 
more distinguished as a trading than as amaiiu- 
faciuring city, ^riiroughout the 17th century, 
and the first half of the 18th, she w'as what Ijondon 
is at present, the metropolis of the commercial 
world. (Gradually, however, partly in conse¬ 
quence of the oppressiveness of the public bur¬ 
dens, but more, perhaps, of the growth of com¬ 
merce and navigation in England and other 
countries, she lost the greater part of the carrying 
trade, which she had nearly engrossed, at the 
same lime that her fisheries and foreign trade 
progressively fell off. During the subjugation 
of lloUand by Erance, her colonics fell into the 
hands of England, her shi])S disappeared from 
the sea, and the trade of Arnstenlam was almost 
annihilated. Rut notwithstanding these im- 
tow'ard events, and the exactions to which she 
was repeatedly subjected, she preserved her in¬ 
dustry and a vast amount of capital; and no- 
sooner had pe^j^c been restored and Holland had 
n*eovered a portion of her colonics, than the 
commerce of Amsterdam began rapidly to in¬ 
crease ; and though still far short of its ancient 
importance, it is now of very considerable extent 
and value. 

The imports principally consist of sugar, coffee, 
spices, tobacco, cotton, tea, indigo, cochinoal, 
wine and brandy, w'ool, grain of all sorts, timber, 
pitch and tar, hemp and flax, iron, hides, linen, 
cotton and woollen stuffs, hardware, rock-salt, 
tin plates, coal, dried fish, Ac. The exports 
consist partly of the produce of Ilollaiul, partly 
of the produce of her possessions in the East and 
West Indies and other tropical countries, and 
partly of commodities brought to Amsterdam as 
to a convenient entreiAl from different parts of 
Europe. Of the first class are cheese and butter 
(very important articles); madder; clover, rape, 
hemp and Has seeds; rape and linseed oils, 
UtUch liiKM), Ac. (ienevn is principally ex- 
ptftl^d from l^hiedain and iiotterdarn; oak bark 


principally from the latter. Of the second 
class are spices; Mocha and Javacofibe; sugar 
of Java, Rrazil, and C'uba; cochineal, indigo, 
cotton, tea, tobacco, and ail sorts of eastern and 
colonial products. And of the third clas.s, all 
kinds of grain; linens from Germany; timheraml 
all sorts of Baltic produce; Spanish, German, 
and English wools; French, Rhenish, and 
Hungarian wines, brandy, Ac. The trade of 
Amsterdam may, indeed, be said to comprise 
every article that enters into the commerce of 
Euro])e. The totaP value of the imports aiul 
exports arc respectively estimated at about 
3,^,0(X)f. or 4,000,000/. From 220 to 230 large 
ships belong to Amsterdam, employed in the 
trade to the E. and W. Indies, the Baltic, Ac. 
'riicreis little coasting trade; the communication 
with most other Dutch towns being principally 
kept up by canals. I'he total number of shij)s of 
all sons entering the port amounts, at an average, 
to about 2,200 a year. 

U’he merchants of Amsterdam were fonnerly 
most extensive dealers in bills of exchange, and 
in all sorts of funded property and government 
securities; but London is now', in this res]>ect, 
far su))crior to her old rival: the latter, however, 
still enjoys a large share of the exchange bu¬ 
siness of the ('untinent, and many of her capi¬ 
talists arc large holders of foreign .securities. 

'I’he old bank of Amsterdam, founded in UiOP, 
and .so celebrated among the monied institutions 
of the 18th century, cetised to exist in 1798, on 
tlie invasion of Holland by the I'rench. 'I'he 
present bank of the Nclherlands was established 
in 1811. Jnsnraiiee biKsiness is extensively car¬ 
ried on. 

The city is suppo'.ed to contain above 2<),UUO 
houses. In 1785 the po]). is said to have 
amouiitetl to 235,(XX). It had declined in 1814, the 
e]K)ch of its greatest dc])ressioii, to 180,0(X); and 
at i>resent it amounts to about 207, (XX). Notwith¬ 
standing the city is surrounded on all sides with 
water, and that the greatest eare and attention 
are retpiired to jirevent its being submerged, it 
labours under a lotjil want of spring water. 
The water in the river and eanals being filthy, 
braekish, and totally unfit for use, the inhabitants 
are ])artly .su])plied by rain v,ator carefully col¬ 
lected in tanks, and partly by water brought in 
a peculiar description of barges from the Vecht, 

C or 7 m. distant. It is curious that despite this 
want of good potable water, the humidity of the 
atmosphere, and the effluvia generati‘d in warm 
weather from the water of the canals, the town 
is free from ei)ideinic disorders, and the inhabit¬ 
ants healthy and robust. JMost jjrobably this is 
owing in a considerable degree to the comfort¬ 
able mode of living of the bulk of the peojite ; 
the prevalence of cleanliness, in w'hich the 
Dutch are'Siiperior to all other nations; and the 
absence of extreme ])overty and destitution. 

The toleration that prevails at Amsterdam, 
does equal honour to the people and the govern¬ 
ment. 'riiere is here ever)' variety of sects ; but 
thc^ are distinguished by nothing so much as by 
their abstinence from theological discussions, and 
by their apparent respect for the opinions of 
others. “It must not, however, be inferred that 
the toleration existing here and in the rest of 
Holland—a toleration perfect in fart as well as 
in law — has its origin in any degree of apathy 
with respect to religion, or in any irreligious ten¬ 
dencies on the part of the ]ieo|'le; such a con¬ 
clusion would be utterly erroneous. Generally 
S]>caking,the Hollanders, w'hatever may be iheiV 
particular religious profe.ssion, are linn believers, 
and devoted to the ]>raetice of piety. This virtue 
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pervades all classes of sociely in Amsterdam.” 
ileiice, notwithstaiidiiif; the defects of its climate 
and situation, Amsterdam is a most desirable 
place to many persons. For ages it has been a 
** citv of refuge ” *to the oppressed and persecuted 
of all nations; and therein lies one of the main 
causes of its wealth and prosperity. 

The city police is well regulated, and robberv 
and housebreaking arc of rare occurrence. A 
drunk person, or one in rags, is a very unusual 
sight. No loose women a^e permitted to infest 
the .streets; which arc, also, quite free from 
beggars. The disgusting dens of profligacy, 
known by the name of spiel houses or inusicos, 
still exist; but they are frequented by few, except 
the <lreg.s of the populace. 

] n every part of Holland, but no w'here more 
than at Amsteniam, do we find proofs of the 
astoni.shing power of ingenuity, industry, and 
])crsevcnutce. This great city is not merely 
built in a marsh, but is constantly exposed to 
the risk of being overwhelmed by the inHuence 
of hij^h tides and storms. But this danger has 
been 'eiFectually provided against; and the waters 
by which the city is all but surrounded, and 
which penetrate every one of its sirect.s, arc 
und(‘r complete controiil, and made to con. 
tribute to the comfort and accommodation of the 
inhabitants. I'hc works necessary for the public 
safely and protection require, how'ever, to be 
watched over w ith unceasing vigilance; and a 
large annual expenditure is incurred in keeping 
them in good repair, and in dredging and clear¬ 
ing the port and canals. 

It is a curious fact, that notwithstanding the 
superabundance of w'ater, there is not, owing to 
the Halness of the soil, a single water mill in 
Holland, 'fhere are, however, immense numbers 
of wind mills, employed frequently to pump up 
water from the low grounds, as weil as to grind 
c»>rn, crush seeds, Ac. 'I'here is a large wind 
mill on every one of the bastions by which Am¬ 
sterdam is surrounded. I 

Amsterdam has been sometimes called the I 
N'enicc of the North; and in resiiect of situation, I 
number of canals, and the magniliccnce of the 
jniblic and jirivatc edifices, it certainly bears a 
very striking resemblance to the Venice of the 
South. But each of these great cities has, not¬ 
withstanding, a perfectly original and distinctive 
character. 

in the 12th century, Amsterdam was only a 
small fishing village; in 1482, it was fortified. 
At the outset of the revolutionary struggle with 
Spain, the Duke of Alva having expelled the 
i*rotc.stants from the city, and committed the 
government to zealous Catholics, it supported fur 
a lengthened period the cause of the Spaniards; 
and it was not till 1578 that it joined the con¬ 
federation. From this epoch it began rapidly to 
increase. The most complete toleration being 
granted to all sects, it became an asylum for 
those driven persecution from the other 
towms of the Low Countries and elsewhere. 
1'he, closing up of the Scheldt, in 1648, trans¬ 
ferred the greater part of the trade of Antw'erp 
to Amsterdam, and raised the latter to the high¬ 
est pitch of prosperity. Gdograp/iujite, 

art. Amsterdam j lialbi, 2d ed. ; Harrow's i'o- 
niUy 7\mr through S. Holland, jfc. pp. 92— 133. ; 
Murray's Jiuntwookfor N.Europe; M^CuUoch*s 
Commercial Hiclionary; Chaf}ioer*s Edinburgh 
Journalfor 1338, &c.) 

AMSTERDAM ISLAND, a small but remarkable 
island in the S. Indian Ocean, lat. 37“ 47' S., long. 7.6“ 54' 
E., being 4^ m. in length, by 2| in breath, and 700 feet 
high. It is obviously of volcanic formation. A large 
portion is occupied by what has undoubtedly been a mag- 
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iiincent crater ; but the sea luuing made an irruption 
into one of ite sides, it is now converfed into a circular 
harbour, the only neeessible one in tlie island. 'I’ho 
surface is every where light and spongy, and in parts 
burning hot. Ihere are several liot springs, having 
temperatures varying from 80° Pah. to the boiling point; 
witli the exception of a single chalybeate spring, having 
a temperature of 1I2“, all the springs in theisUnd are 
brackfsh. Some of the liot springs arc so near tlio 
water’s edge, tliat it is no exaggeration to afiinu that fish 
taken with the one iiaiid may be lioiled with the utlier I 
Tlie surrounding seas snarm with various speeiesof lisli, 
particularly with crayfl»h. No trees or other fruit-bearing 
plant, nor quadrupens, nor land-birds, are louiid on tliis 
island ; but it is resorted to by vast numlH>rs ot sea-birds. 
Seals and sea lions abound on its shores and in the ad¬ 
joining sea, which makes it bo occasionally ^iitittni by 
ships engaged in tlic seal fishery. It was discovered by a 
Dutch navigator, Van Vlaming, in IfiOG, and was \ isited by 
Mr. Barrow in 171W. (Sec the Voyage oj the latter to 
Cochin China; aftd the Philosophical TransucUons, 
vol. XX.) 

AMSTERDAM, NEW, a town and harbour of S. 
America, Klnglisli fluiaiia, near the in. of the Berbice 
river. Pop. l,(i()(). Being founded by tlie Dutch, it is 
built in thei»fasiiion, and iiitei seeted by iiuincrous canals. 
The private houses are inustly of wood, covered with 
bamboo leaves, lint tlic governuieiit offices arc of brick, 
and handsomely built, 'i’he entrance to the river, in 
lat. 6“ *21/ N., long. .57“ 11' W., is defended by three forts. 
There are only 7 feet water on the bar at low ebb. Tiio 
canals lieing filled and einpticil by the flow and ebb of the 
tide, all impurities are swe)it ofi; and the health of the 
town is preserved notw ithst.inding the heat of the climate. 
{Anutwan Coast Pilot.) 

AMTZELL, a village of Wirlcmberg, circ. Danube. 
Pop. *2,130. 

ANACAPRI, a town in the N.W. comer of the island 
of ('apri, in the (lulpii of Naples, on tlie N. side of Mount 
Solaro, nearly 2,000 feet above the level ol tlie sea. Pop. 

I ,K(H). The ascent to it is very steep, and is eflTected by a 
stair of 552 stc])s, called la srahnata. It lias a church, a 
convent, and a castle* in tlie neighbourhood: there are 
also two .ancient towers, and tlic remains of some edifices, 
as(;ril)ed to Tiberius. 'I'he prospect from the castle is 
extensive, and singularly ricli and beautiful, commanding 
the Tyrrlieniaii sea, the Giilpli oi Naples, Vesuvius, Ac. 
The iniiabitants are said to be much attached to the situ¬ 
ation ; and some, it is affirmed, liave never descended la 
scaliuata . 

ANAdNT, a town of the Papal States, 38 m. E. by S. 
Rome. I'op. 5,.500. It stands on a hill, and has a very fine 
prospect; but its interior is mean and miserable. It is 
the seat of a bishoprick, founded in 487. 

ANAMor AN-NAMiEmpiuk ok), a country of Asia, 
occupying the K. portion of the great E. peninsula of S. 
Asia, or India beyond tlie (laiiges, comprising Cochin 
('hiiia and Tonqiiin (to wbicli only the name of An-nam 
properly belongs), witli the E. and S. part of Canibialja, 
and many small islands in the (3iiinese Sea. It lies 
between 8“ 45* and * 2 : 1 “ *22' N. hit., and 10.5“ to 109“ K. 
long.; having N. the ('liinese provinces of Quang-tong, 
Quang-si, and Yun-nan ; W. Laos and Siam, and in tlie 
rest of its extent, the ocean. It is 9C5 m. hi length, 
varying in widtii from 415 m. to 60 m. Area, proliably 
about 98,000 sq. m. (Crawfurd.) Pop. variously estf- 
matt'd at from 5 to 15 or *20 millions ! The lowest estimate, 
wtiicii is that of Mr. Crawfurd, is probably the must 
accurate. 

The country is subdivided as folloBs : — 


1. Cochin China (called Dang-traoing.or Central country). 


2 . 


Provinces. CKi^ eitiet. 

Bue-thuen, Nha-trane. Pliu-yen, QuI- **** capital (p«p. 

nhon, ciuanK'Bii Ouaiig-nan, Hue, (in,(MI0, Cran>pitd)t 

® 9-0 Turwi, Foi-fo. 


romjuin. (Dong-kiuh, External country.) 

Ke-cho, TinK-IouK. W'ai-tak, Sang- ((JMhao ), 

King-pab, Slng-kwang, lling- J.0u,(iO(Hnhul»llanu. 


wha, Ku-ping, J.eaiig-Kan, Ching- 
wha, I.a-nHni Int, La-iiam 2nd, Hat- 
yang, Aw-kwong, nfan-niiig-t'hao. 


Uean, 20,UUU inha¬ 
bitants. 


3. CatnboiHa (called Ko-meii by the natives). 

Yn-leng, Ping-fuiig, Fo nan, Win- Sai-gon, 180,000. 
cheng, Mo-sin, Teng-chong. 

tCranifl/td, Journal t\f an Emhaetjj, tkc., 4to. Ixnid. 1828, p.4.56.458. 
464- ; Chapman's Voyane, &c. in the Asiatic Journal, vol. xlx. 
(1825) p. 122 . ; Eatm. Adrien, Abr/ge de tieographu, a edit. 8vu. 
Paris, lfo7.8, p. 768,769.) ' ® ' 


Mountains. — The principal chain, an oiTket from tlic 
Illmaliwa range, runs through the central and southern 
parts of the country, forming the W. boundary of Cochin 
China, and the E. one of l.aos and Cainbnja, and tenni- 
natps at Cane St. James, In lat. 10“ 10' N. Between this 
range and tlie sea, t'ochiii China consists of a succession 
of others, gradually decreasing in height as they approach 

21 a 
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ihorc, and Inclosing a great number of ibrtlleTailleTS. 
These mountains have not been measured by Europeans. 
Tiw summits of the prlnclpid chain arc acuminated, sterile, 
and most probably granitic; but their steep sides are 
clothed with extensive forests, and the Inferior ranges are 
often raltlvated nearly to their tops. ( White^i Voyage 
to Cochin Chinas p. 72.; Finlayson't Mission to Siam and 
p.325.) 

Plains. Tonquln and Gambodja are both immense 
alluvial basins of great fertility, and traversed by large 
rivers : in addition to these, there are a few small flats 
around the mouths of the rivers in the central provinces. 
The plidn from the mouth of the Oubequomme to Cape 
8t. James is but little above the level of the sea, and sub¬ 
ject to inundation at every spring tide. 

Rivers .r—The Menam-kong, or river of Cambodia, is one 
of the largest in Asia ; it rises in the Chinese province of 
Vun-nan, is joined by some large streams from Tibet, and, 
running nearly due S. through the centre of Laos and 
Cambodia, forms, for some distance, the W. boundary of 
the Anainese dominions, and discharges itself in lat. 

S.V .ind lO*^ Id' by two prinriiial mouths (the farthest 
N. being calliMl the J.ip.inese river, the S one the Oube- 
iicnime), and by many smaller ones. The Sang-ko'i 
hullii) or river of Tonquin, has a shorter course; it rises 
ill the mountains of Yun-nan, runs mostly 8. E. through 
'Tonqnin, passing bv Ke-cho, and falls into the Gulph of 
'J'onquin by two principal mouths, between SS0<^ and 21^ 
N. lat. Jioth these rivers, ns well as that of Sai-gon 
(which is I of a mile in width near that city), have 
deltits at their mouths: they are navigable generally for 
jurge ships ; but owing to sand hanks at both its mouths, 
it is reported that the 'i'onquin river is available to none 
above 2fM) tons burthen, though Crawford doubts this 
stateinent as respects the N. mouth. {Crawfurd, Jour- 
nal, Ac., pp. 4(12.) There are several other consi¬ 
derable rivers in Tonquin ; as the l.i-Sing-Kiang: along 
Itie Cochin Chinese coast they are all much smaller, and 
with a shorter course; the river of Hue (on which the 
Ciipltalis situated) is one of the most consider.*ible, has 
a line a'stiiary, and is navigable by vesselsof 200 tons bur¬ 
then. Tovage, p, IR.'i—2.11.) 

Lakes — Harbours. — Kiiropeans have dcscrilied no 
lakes of any magnitude ; but the shores of Cochin (liina 
abound w ith some of the finest harbours in the world. 
From Cape St. Jain(>s to the flay of Turon, there are 
no less than nine of these, safe and accessible with every 
wind ; that of Turon, in the opinion of Mr. Crawinrd 
and others (though not in that of M. de Vougainvillc), is 
not surpassed by any in the East. 

Cotist and Shores — The coast here is generally bold, 
and presents many promontories, like that of St. James, 
winch is 300 feet in height; the precipices occasionally 
alternating with a narrow sandy beach. Tlicancliofages 
are every where good ; but at no great disUnce from the 
sluires, sand-banks and rocky islands are often very pre¬ 
valent. 

(ieolitgy and Minerals. — The primitive rocks, of which 
the principal mountain chain is almost wholly composed, 
are granite and syenite ; the lower hills contain quart/., 
marble, and mountain limestone. In the S. provinces, 
the granite is seamed in every direction ; on the rounded 
•tides of the hills it alternates with syenite, and both 
rocks arc penetrated by veins of iron ore: near Hufc, all 
the hills arc granitic, and their peaks In the highest 
degree sharp, rugged, and uncovered. There is a great 
diversity of upper soils in the vallevs: some being dry, 
friable, and sandy; others of a stiff clay. 'J'he soils of 
the central provinces are however mostly sandy : those 
of 'Tonquin and (Ahiboiba arc, as already stated, al¬ 
luvial. Around their shores there are extensive and 
fertile mud-flats. 

'Tonuuin is the only part of the empire rich in metals; 

It produces large quantities of gold, silver, copjicr, 
and iron; with the latter it supplies all the country 
except the most 8. part. Its mines are'worked by 
Ghinese, and about KM) piculs (or 17,800 lbs. 'Troy) of 
silver are produced yearly. Cochin China has no metallic 
wealth ; silver only is said to l>e found at Cape Avarella; 
Cambotba is poor in metals. It produces iron, but in in- 
adiHiuate quantity for its own use, and it is therefore im¬ 
ported from the iicighbouritig countries to the W. of It: 
tliecentralpwvincosyield siUt. (See Cratpfurdy p.472.; 
/'Yn^ron, pp. 204. 330—351.; Asiatic Journal^ vol. xix. 

Climate Is generally fine and healthy, the heat being 
tempered in the maritime districts by the sea breezes ; 
in the winter it is even cool in Cochin China, but in Ton-’ 
quin the licats of summer are excessive, and the cold of 
winter TOn(M)rtionally severe. At Hue, M. Chaigneau, 
who resided there for some time, reports that the greatest 
heat of summer was IO 30 , and of the cold of winter 57® F. 
During the wet season of August, Mr. Crawfhrd found 
that tiu* thermometer in the shade ranged in one day 
from 7^toH2P F. at vSai-gon. In the S. the seasons follow 
ike sittle Older as in Malabar, Bengal, and Siam ; viz. the 


rains prevail with the 8. W. monsoon from May or the 
bc^nning of June, to September: the same takes place 
in Tonquin. But in Cochin China, between 11^ and IS^’ 
N. lat., the rains set in with the N. £. monsoon, and 
last from October till March; the high mountain range 
protecting this country from wet weather by intercepting 
the clouds at the converse season of the year. The gene¬ 
ral height of the barometer at Hu^ is 39.85'. Immense 
inundations last sometimes for 3 or 4 days at a time: 
Tonquin is subject to heavy fogs and violent hurricanes. 
{SwCrawfurd, p.470.; Chapman's Voyage, in the Asi¬ 
atic Journal, vol. iv. p. 125.) 

Vegetable Products. — The forests of Cochin China 
produce a variety of seented woods, as sandal, rose, 
eagle-wood, &c. The true cinnamon iLaurus cinna- 
momum) is indigenous to this country, and valued by 
the Chinese more than that produced in any other: it is 
found wild chiefly in dry and sandy soils. The batiks of 
the Sai-gon, and the other large rivers arc thickly covered 
with jungle; amongst which are teak, iron-wood (%- 
deroxylon), a kind oi Callophyllnm, as straight as a Nor¬ 
way fir and well adapted for ships’ masts, mangrove, 
Ac. In the forests or (Jochin China, cedars, walnut, 

I peltry, cocoa, areca, betel, bamboo, rattan, ebonies, and 
I most of the products of Britisti India. Ciunbodja yields 
gamboge, the finest cardamoms, aniseed, areca, indigo, 
Ac.; the central provinces, pepper and two sorts of sugar 
cane; 'Tonquin, many kinds of varnisii trees, arcca palms, 
Ac. Cotton, rice, and the mulberry tree are almost uni¬ 
versal. Amongst the fruit are onviges of a blo<Kl-red 
pulp and delicious flavour, bananas, figs, iiomegraiiutes, 
pine-apples, guavas, mangoes, sb.iddocks, lemony limes, 
plantain, yam, Ac. Ginger, and spices of various sorts, 
are also indigenous. An inferior sort of tea, with a leaf 
twice or thrice as large as that of flohea, grows wild in 
the hilly parts of Quaiig-ai, and is sold at from fi to 20 
qiians (3(M) to 1,00(1 cents.) the picul (1334 lbs.). 
{Cratr/urd, Journ., pp. 474—47H.; Barrow. Voyage. &c., 
pp. 341—346.; Asiatic Joum.,xiTi. pp. 123,124.; White, 
Voyage, p. 1.50. 209, 210.) 

The cocoa-nut tree, next to the bamboo, is the most 
useful of any. 'The trunk is used fur house and sitip build- 
ii^; the husk produces cordage and cabh's suiKTior to 
any other ; the leaves aroused lor rooflitig, ;uid for mukini; 
paper, and wicker work ; the oil for lam{is .and painting; 
the shell for cups, Ac.; and the nut furuisbes both food 
and drink. 

Srniirt/. — The interior of Cambodja has been little 
explored by Kuropenns, but its surface is betiev€>d to lie 
Cfu ered, in great part, with extensive forests. The banks 
of the river Sai-goii are covered witli mangrove trt;cs, 
and no cultivation appears until within from 20 to 30 in. 
of tliat city. Bm-lbrnm. the most 8. prov. of Cochin 
China, extends to about 12" N. lat., and is most remark¬ 
able for its aloes. }vha-trung. which succeeds it, is .an 
elevated and ill-eultivatcd re^on, but produces silk. 
Phu-uen, which readies as far as lat. 14", is tlie ricliest 
and the must idghly cultivated and pcopital province of 
all: it is lull of Iniitlul valleys and gently undulating hills, 
on which rice is grown in terraces, almost to their sum¬ 
mits, and boundi'd IV. by lofty memntains, crowned with 
towers and pagodas,or liaving their ninnaf*legenveln)ied in 
fleecy clouds Qui-nhon, is a province of great extent, 
and well cultivated; Uuang-ai and Qunng-uau. extend¬ 
ing from 144 " N. to ne.arly 17®, are almosf exclusively 
the countries rif the sugar cane and the tea tree. 'J’lie 
banks of tlie river of Hue, though beautiful,,aro tnoro 
indebted to art than to nature; they abound in orna¬ 
mental gardens, laid out amongst groves of cocoa, areca, 
banana, and bainliuo, and rows of hibiscus. At Turon, 
and in most of the N. of Cochin China, there is a degree 
of sterility not met with in the S.; but the whole coun¬ 
try is apparently inferior in fertility to that of Siam. 
Tonquin ha4 been very imperfectly examined by Kii- 
ro|>eans, but is the most populous province; therefore, 
most probably, of superior fertility and cultivation. 

( CrawJurd.Joum., pp. 460,461.; Finlayson, pp. 2^. 349.; 
White, Voyage, y. 74.; Arrowsmith's London Atlas.) 

Animals. — 'The elephant, rhinoceros, tiger, leopard, 
buftklo, hear, horse, deer, goat, Ac., are natives of 
Anam. There are no jackals nor foxes; nor hares, hut a 
profusion of other kinds of game. Great numbers of 
monkeys and baboons are found in the woods: one largq 
and powerful species seems to be peculiar to Cochin 
China; the dog and cat, which are also natives, are do¬ 
mesticated: elephants are used in war. Peacocks, par¬ 
rots, and a variety of birds of the richest plumage, in¬ 
habit the forests; curlews, plovers, Ac. the shores; and 
aquatic birds of all descriptions, the rivers. Alligators 
inhabit the larger rivers ; the cohra-dc-caneUo, and se¬ 
veral other large and venomous serpents, inrest the coun¬ 
try. The seas abound with an inexhaustible supply of 
fish, and afford subsistence to a large portion of the 
population; amongst the species are, the flying fish, 
scorpion fish (remarkably and beautifully variegated), 
mango fish of Bengal, Ac., witii soles, mullets, and many 
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others familiar to us: shrimps and crstwflsh are very 
fine; and roolluscse, in large quantities, are taken for 
food. Mosquitoes' and other insects abound in great 
quantities. (Crawjurd, Joum.^ pp. 478,479.; Barrow^ 
royagCt p. 312. ; FiiUayson, p. 411.; Whitet VoffOgCt 
pp. G^19u 257—311.; M. de BougainviUe^ Journal dt 
2a Navigation autour la Globe, 2 vols. 4to., Paris, 1837, 
vol. i. p. 263.) 

The People consist of several races: — 1. the Cochin 
Chinese, and Tonquinese, who are similar in person, and 
most of their habits and customs, to the Chinese; 2. the 
CatulMdjans, in physical qualities, manners, &c., more re¬ 
sembling the Siamese; 3. the Mot race, inhabiting the 
mountainous country between Cechin China and Cam- 
liodja; believed bv some to have been the aborigines, 
said to be black like the Cafflres, and in a savage state. 
Besides the native races, there are 2.'),000 Chinese, who 
work the mines .and trade in metals In Tonquin, and 
many others who are settled in the commercial towns, 
but mostly in the N. provinces ; the other strangers are 
chiefly Malays, about 5,000 in the S. parts of Cambodia, 
and rurtugu(>su- (See Crawford, pp. 464—470.; Asiatic 
Jonm., iv. 340.). 

Physical Uualitics. — According to Mr. Finlayson, the 
maiority of the inhabitants are of Malay origin. * He ob¬ 
serves, “ that the men .average feet 2| inches in height, 
which is below the ordinary standard of the Malays and 
Siamese; they are less bulky and clumsy than the latter, 
but of a somewhat squat figure. Their upper extrem¬ 
ities arc long, their lower ones short and stout; thc>y .are 
iKit fat; their muscular system is large .and well de¬ 
veloped. lleiid and face both nearly round; the longi- 
tudin;d and transverse diameters of each being nearly 
equal; forehead short and bro.id, clieek-bones wide, but 
not particularly salient, chin large and broad ; but the 
coronoid process of the lower jaw has not the fulness 
apjiareiit in the Malays and Siamese, and the afliiiity in 
this respect to the Tartar race is still less. Kyes rounder 
and smaller than those of the Chinese and Siamese, 
more lively and intensely bhmk; li]is moderately thick; 
hair on the scalp copious, black, and coarse; beard 
grisly and thin, and no hair on the cheeks. I'he 
colour of the skin is olive, and very often, esfiecially in 
the females (who arc sometimes really handsome), the 
eoinplexion is no darker than that of the iuhaliitanis of 
the S, ol Kurope.” (Sec Finlayson, pn. 2y«. 374 —378.) 
They are intelligent —without muen originality or 
inveiition; hut f'xhibiting a very great aptitude for imi- 
tatKtii. Of tiieir disposition, such couflicting statements 
have luni made by those who have expi*rienced either a 
handsome or .in iinhandsonic reception from them, that 
it is dittinilt to come to any conclusion. 'I'liey are 
Sprightly, animated, good-humoured, ami .altogether des¬ 
titute of the hoieinn reserve of the (^.hinese; always 
laughing and eh ittering, volatile, capricious and changc- 
a' le, vain, and endiUHl with considerable national pride, 
('rawfiird and Finlayson say that they are mild, docile, 
and liioffiMisive; (no travellers have accused them of 
ferocity ;) affable, kind, and attentive to strangers ; and 
the lower orders not rapacious, although a des]iutic, 
illiberal, and .avaricious government has unquestionably 
made all within the Influence of the court the most 
arrant tiilevcs. In their manners and bch.aviour, the 
Anamese arc polite .and gmcelul; but punctilious and 
ceremonious. (/5iV/. pp. 2%—299. 374. 383,384.; Craw^ 
furd, pp. 481. 488, 489.; White, Voyage, p. 269.; Bar- 
row. Voyage, p. 297.) 

Oceupahons, ljfc.—Agriailture-~Rice. — Rice, which is 
here the “ staff of life,” forms the main article of culture. 
There are six different sorts grown ; two on the uplands, 
used for confectionery, and yielding only one crop an¬ 
nually ; the other sorts yield from two to five crops a 
year ; but generally two, one in April, and another In 
Detoher; or three, where the inundq^ons have been 
proftise. Maize, cotton, yams, sweet potatoes, pulse, 
and fruit, are the other articles of general culture. 

Sugar. — Tlie sugar-cane is cultivated by the Cochin 
Chinese only, and a very inferior, dark, clayey produi'e 
uhtained. Most of the cinnamon that is exported is culti- 
yaled ; tobacco, capsicum, pepper of a very good quality 
ill the central provinces, are other chief objects of tillage: 
no coffee is grown, except in a few gardens near Hu6. 

Htlk. — Raw silk is produced In large quantities In 
Tonquin and Cochin Chiniu' The ground is but in¬ 
differently tilled; near Sai-gon, it is in many small 

R atches of about half an acre, the rice grounds being 
ounded by ditclies. Agricultural labour is almost 
^|'®**y.P®nonned by qromen; they guide the plough, 
which 18 drawn by a buffalo, plant the rice, build and 
ri'pair the cottages, &c., and are entrusted with tUl the 
household concerns. Their pay, as well as that of la¬ 
bourers of the other sex. Is 1 mas a day with food, or 
2 mas without it. {Barrow, pp.301. 315, 316.; White, 

who neromiuinied Mr. Crawftird 
rf Msn snstoiuist, bit epinicn is deserving 
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l^age, p. 103—202.; Crawford, pp. 474—476. 52S.i 
fVn/oy*on,p. 284—326.) * ww.* 

Cflttfk* - The buffalo is dumestlcated. and 

Is useful In agriculture; the ox Is of a small reddish-brown 
kind, but not used as food, beef not being commonly 
eaten: a small species of goat is kept; but sheep are 
very rare and extremely inferior. The hog is a very 
favourite animal; the breed is the Chinese, and riv 
markably fine: at Hu4, hugs are always stall-fed, and 
seldom suffered to roam at largp. The horse, of an infe¬ 
rior brood, is used only for riding, being unfit for cavalry 
service: there are neither as-ses nor mines. 

Poultry. — Foidtry, in largo numbers, arc kept every 
where ; those at Sai- gou are said to be amongst the finest 
in India ; geese are not so common os ducks nr fowls; 
the game cocks are trained fur fighting. ( Sec Craw/urd, 
pp. 478, 479.; Barrow, p. 3ln.; White, pp. 250—2M;.) 

Food, Hfc. — 'J'hc diet of tlie people is to European ideas 
often gross and disgusting in a high degree. Rice, le¬ 
gumes, and fish, form the eliief pait of tlieir food ; but 
dogs and alligators' flesh, rats, mice, worms, frogs and 
other reptiles, maggots, entrails, and putrid meats, are 
among their favourite dishes. Pork, boiled ducks, and 
fowls, boiled and stewed yams, and sweet potatoes, sugar¬ 
cane, fruit, and much confectionery, compose gniat part 
of the rest, and tea, and ricc-wliiskcy (of which a great 
deal is drunk), compose their usual beverages; fish- 
pickle is their favourite condiment, into which nearly 
every morsel they cat is plunged; elephants' flesli is eaten 
only by tlie sovereign and nobility. Milk is not used 
at all, and eggs are not valued until tliey are rotten, or 
nearly hatclied. They take two meals a day; one at 9 or 
10 o'cloi'k in the morning, the other at sunset. These 
tiiey take in the open air, generally in front of their 
houses, and eat witii ciiop-.sticks tipped witli ivory or 
metal, porcuiiine quills, and a pottery spoon. 

Habits — The tobacco tlnit is grown is all used in tlie 
country ; all the men smoke, and, as well us tlie women, 
chew betel and areca, which eitlier tliey or tlicir attend¬ 
ants (if rich) always carry with them in boxes or large 
purses for the express purpose. In their persons they 
are extremely dirty, nutwitlistandiiig their frequent ab¬ 
lution: their under garments are never washed nor 
clmiiged until they drop to pieces ; their nails are never 
cut; their letiL^h being an indication of rank. 

Diseases _I'he country they inhabit is healthy 

enough ; but their habits engender leprosy, scurvy, ery¬ 
sipelas, and scrofula ; the diseases owing to the climate 
are mostly ot a fi'brile and intermittent siharacter. (.Sec 
Barrow, pp. 287—3Ifi,; ll'hite, p. 2(l6—227. 295.; Fin- 
taysm, p. 3(X).; Crawfurtl, pp. 487, 488.; White^ pp. 38. 
H4—86. 300. ; Bougainville, vol. i. pp. 261, 262.) 

Arts and Mani^actures — Ilouse-ouilding. — The hi- 
ferior dwellings consist of mud walls, thatched or covered 
with bamboo leaves; the better sort of iiouses are of 
wood or brick, and tiled, but the bricks are only baked 
in the sun, and glazed w'iiidow's arc unknown. The huU 
of the pe.’is.mtry near Sai-gon consist of wattled floors, 
raised about 3 or 4 feet above tlic ground, and contain 
two or three compartments, one of which is a common 
room ; in the otliers the family sleep on mats on a kind 
of raised platform, ranged around tlie walls. A superior 
residence, visited by Mr. White, was30 feet in length by 
25 feet broa<l, consisting of otic stury, the sides of wood 
and bamboo frame-work. Tiie root of bamboo leaves 
projected 10 feet, and screens of matting were attached 
to the caves. Under this verandah was the general 

E arlour; inside the walls a corridor ran all round tiie 
uilding, inclosing a stack of dormitories in the centre; 
at uneextremky of the house was a largtMtchen, fumislied 
with a huge wrooden pestle and mortar for grinding 
rice, several small lire-placcs of rough stones, and a 
small platform where meals were taken. 'The ordinary 
furniture of a cottage consists of a coloured matting for 
the floor, an earthen stove, an iron rice-pot, and some 
very rude porcelain and other earthenware articles. 
(See Barrow, pp. 310^^16.; White, pp. 177—283.; Fin* 
toysoR, pp. 30b—350.) 

Ship-building _The art in which, above all others, the 

iCochin-Chinese excel is that of ship-building. Their 
vessels, the construction of which, wore it not for their 
rude matorials, would not disgrace Europe, are built of 
from 5 to 100 tons burthen, but mostly between l€and30 
tons ; sharp at either end, and the deck l.-3d longer than 
tlie keel. Their bottoms mostly consist of wicker work, 
covered on the outside by acoatfng, | inch thick, otgal^U, 
a close and durable mixture of pitch, oil, lime, &c. The 
sides and deck are bound together wltti cross-hulk heads, 
and as the larger vusbcls usually belong to a joint-stock 
company of merchants, there are as many separate holds 
as owners. The fishing boats and others, fiO feet in length, 
arc made of 5 long planks extending from st(»n to stern, 
Ihuir edges morticed, tightened with wooden pins, and 
bound together by twisted bamboo fibres: at each end 
tliey are raised much liigiicr, and painted, gilded, andoi^ 
nainentcdwith figures bf dragoni and serpents. They 
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often carry a eorered cabin, built like a houie upon the 
deck ; from one to three sails of matting, which in the N* 

S rovtnces are ofWen square and more like those of 
urope; a wooden anchor with one fluke, shrouds and 
cables of rattan, and cordage of coir. During the unfa¬ 
vourable monsoon, the boats arc taken to pieces, and 
the larger vessels drawn up on shore to some distance. 
The mode of rowing, is by pushing, and not pulling, the 
oars against the water ifrhite, p. 209.) : when there are 
many rowers, they push in regular succession, beginning 
with the one at the stern. The government rowers, who 
are selected from the army, are paid but 1 quan per 
month i ^e boats that ply for hire are chiefly conducted 
by women; but the very unfair and ungallant custom 
prevails, that the men pay no fare, they being all supposed 
on government service. Thqy have no wheeled carriages; 
hut people of distinction arc carried in-a palanquin, formed 
of a cotton net hammock, with a mattress and pillows 
inside, covered by a large varnished canopy, in form 
like a tortoiseshell; the whole slung upon a long pole, 
and carried on the shoulders of two, four, or six men. 
(Sec fVAitr, pp. 265. 319. ; BarroWt p. 817. ; J^Vis- 
layson^ p. 314—409.) 

In most manufactures, the Anamese arc very far behind, 
and are superseded by the Chinese, from whom they 
dcTive most of their useful articles. Sword-handles 
with very good filagree work, boxes of lacquered ware, 
inlaid with pearl or gold, purses, matting, baskets, coarse 
silk, and very durable cotton stufb, bells, cannon, iron 
nails, scissors of a rude kind, varnish, &c., they can make ; 
but they cannot temper iron or steel, print calico, or make 
a matchlock, and depend for all their arms on European 
nations. {Crawfurd^ p. 482.; Finlaysont Mission; 
IVhit^-p. 261.; Barrow^ p. 317.) 

Trade. —liho Chinese are the butchers, tailors, con¬ 
fectioners, bankers, money-changers, and pedlars of the 
empire, and are met with In all the towns with an clastic 
pole across their shoulder, and at either end, a basket 
containing their wares. In the bazars, gilt paper, fans, 
liorceloin, drugs, and other China produce, tools, neecs- I 
saries of Hfe, and the other articles yielded by the country, 
are .sold. Provisions are chcat>. Mr. 'White found that, 
at Sai-gon, pork was 3 cents per lb.; beef,4 c. (Americ.); 
fowls, 50 cents per dozen; a fine doer, I4 dollar; rice, a 
dollar a picul (1.'13 lbs. Kng.); shaddocks and lemons, 
.50 c. per hundred ; oranges, 30 c. per hund. Tea of Hue 
is sold in Imats on the rivers, as well as varnish, which, 
with other combustible matters, is not allowed to be kept 
on shore, and the varnish merchants live constantly in 
their covered houses, built on bamboo rafts. The 
foreign trade is comparatively trifling, and almost wholly 
with the f'hincse; very little with the Siamese or Euro¬ 
peans. (A‘»/Ayson, p. 371. ; White^ pp. 212—2^. 259~ 
2GI. ; Oatq/hnf, p. 510.) j 

Exports. — From 20,000 to 60,000 piculs of sugar ; 
250,000 to 300,000 lbs. of true cinnamon not freed from 
its epidermis, at 00 to 60 quans per picul; 3,000 piculs 
of aniseed from Cambodia; raw silk at <4 to 5 quans 
the catty (2} lb.), 200 piculs from Fai-fo, 60 p. from 
Hu4, aud 1,000 p. from Cachao annually; cottons su¬ 
perior to those of Bengal; areca, spices, cardamoms 
from Cambodia, hogs’ lard, scented woods, rice, edible 
birds* noit^. and molluscn, and the precious metals, are 
exported to China; gamboge, rod dying wood from Ton- 
quin, ivory, pearl, horns, hides, gum-lac, gold-dust, and 
other metals In smaller quantities to other parts of the 
world. When Barrow wrote, sugar at Turon fetched 
3 dollars, pepper of Cochin China, 6 to 8 doll,, and rice 
halfadollar the picul of 1334 lbs. Britfsh manufactures 
then sold usuall^t 20 to 30 per cent, profit, and were 
paid in silver ingots. Ke-cho was formerly the centre 
of the Eastern trade, and at the end of the i7th century I 
the English and Dutch had factories there, whence I 
th^ ex|)orted largely. 

MtnporU. — The imports are chiefly manufactured silks, 
porcelain, drugs, a great quantity of gilt pajier, and fine 
teas for the upper classes, with household, &c. utensils 
from China; spices, sandal-wood, and tin, from Malay; 
opium (whidi is however prohibited) from India, 1.50 
chests annually. 2-Sds of which are consumed in Ton- 
quin ; cottons from Canton and Sincapore (but none of 
a variety of colours in the same piece, nor chintzes); 
British woollens, chiefly scarlet, some yellow or green, and 
ail coarse; a few serges, and camlets, iron and arms from 
Europe; but altogether amounting to very little. The 
China trade is chiefly in Ke-cho, 8ai-gon, Hue, and Fai-fo, 
bukthe whole scarcely amounts to 20,000 tons annually, 
being little more than half the Chinese trade with the 
single city of Bangkok in Siam. 

Canais. — The transport of goods between Ke-cho j 
and 11u4 is fhcilitated by a canal, 180 miles in length, 
20 yards in breadth, and minost straight; said to be con- ; 
■tructed the reigning monarch in 1812: near Hu4; 
It is used for irrigation as well as conveyance. (Crate- 
fnrdm. 473»^77.; Asiatic Journal, xix. (1825), pp. 124- 
IflG.; Barrow, p. 340. *, Finlayson, p. 404.; White, p. 510.) 


Weights, The picul is about 1334 lbs. Eng., and 
divides into 100 catties, each equal to 1 and l-3d lb. Eng. 
A bag of rice weighs 60 catties. 

Money, — The current coin is the sepeck, cast at Ke- 
cho, of a compound brittle metal, called tu~tenagac, the 
base of which is zinc. It is about the size of a shilling, 
and pierced with a square hole; by which tb^ are strung 
in numbers together, and as they are the only coin used, 
they form a very bulky and inconvcnicut medium. 
Accounts arc thus reckoned: —60 sepecksal mass (5 
cents), 10 mass I quan (50 cents.) the two latter units 
are Imaginary. A Spanish dollar is valued at 1| quan ; 
on ingot of silver, at from 27 to 28 quans; there are 
also gold ingots of tfaA same and of doulde value, but 
the currency is subject to very capricious and roguish 
changes. (Sec White, Voyage, pp. 257—209.; Craw- 
Jurd; Chapman's Voyage in Asiatic Journal, ill. (1817), 
543.) 

Public Revenues are derived from, 1. a capitation tax 
of 1 and 1-lOth quan, paid by every male above 19 years of 
age: 2. a land-tax; 3. the crown lands, which are farmed 
by different villages; 4. various contributions, imposts on 
foreign traile, &c. These Imposts arc small, and there is 
nunc on exported sugar: those in the service of the 
government are exempted from them. The king has 
monopolies of gold dust, ivory, and rhinoceros’Irorns. 
(See Crawfurd, p. 490.; White, pp. 250—2.V7.) 

Government is an hereditary military despotism, in 
which, however, primogeniture is more attended to than 
legitimacy. The sovereign has the title of Emperor. 
The central administration under him is conducted by 
six Mandarins, ministers who have charge of the 
archives, religion, justice, war, finance, and woods and 
forests. Dcbides these, the viceroys of Ttmquin and 
Cambodja, and the Mandarin qf Elephants, who is prime 
minister, and minister of foreign aflhirs, have scats in the 
supremo rouncil. Each province is divided into 3 depart¬ 
ments, called Hit-yen ; each dep. into 3 or 4 districts, 
called Tou. The provincial governments arc under a 
vicfuoy of the 1st dass of Miuidaiins (nr inflitary class), 
who has 2 civil Mandarins under him; each hts-yen ia 
governed by 2, and each fou by one civil Mandarin : the 
villages are governed hy oIlirtTS elected by the pea¬ 
santry, who are auswcrablo for the taxes of their con¬ 
stituents. 

Ranks, ^r. — All rank is official, and, although in part 
hereditary, descends a step in ('ach succeeding generation. 
Each fniictioiiury has power to inflict punishment on all 
inft'iiur to him in rank, and unlimited obedience to this 
power is displayed amongst all classes. (See Cratejurd, 
p. 499.; FhUayson, p. .581.; White, pp. 264—279.; Asiatic 
! Journal, xix., p. 126.) 

Army. — The royal guard consists of 30,000 men and 
I 800 elephants, bcisidcs the provincial troops, the num- 
lier of which varie.s. All males are lialde to serve, and I 
out of 3 is generally a soldier. There is continually a 
levy of those between 17 and 20; and those who arc obliged 
to serve, cannot leave the army till age or infirmity 
I comiiel them. They are in active service for three suc¬ 
cessive years, and then have leave of absence for the 
three next, which they sfiend with their families, em¬ 
ploying themselves in the tilhige of a small allotment of 
land, granted by government to each, llic standing army 
was formerly 1.50,000 men; twt when Crawfurd visited the 
country, it was only between 40,(K10 and 50,000 men. Fin- 
layson says," they arc robust, smart-looking troops, 
clothed in British scarlet woollens, sometimes turned up 
with blue or yellow, and wear a conical helmet of basket- 
work, lacquered and gilt: their other anus are swords, 

I muskets with bayonets, shields, and long spears, decorated 
with a tuft of red horse hair. Their cartouche boxes, and 
other accoutrements, bear a similarity to those of Europe, 
the defensive arts of which, discipline, &c., were intro¬ 
duced by the French during the last century, who oncu 
suppliea them with 10,000 stand of arms. Much {uogress 
was made in military aflhirs by the Cochin Chinese, and 
the late king casta number of cannon. Hu4, Sai-gon, and 
some other cities, arc strongly fortified (Crawjurd, 
pp. 491,492, Ac.; Finlay son, p. 343,344. ; White, p. 269.) 

Jlavy —consists of about 200 gun-boats, carrying from 
16 to 22 guns, 100 large galleys of from 50 to 70 oars, with 
several small swivel pieces, and a 12 or 24 pounder at 
the prow, and 600 smaller galleys somewhat similarly 
! armed. The seamen arc class^ in regiments the same as 
land troops, 6 of which are on duty at the capital, and I at 
each of the other principal forts. ( Crawfurd, p. 492.) 

Religion — of the mass of the people is a species ol 
Buddhism ; the upper orders fol^w the religion of Con- 
fhclus. Christianity was introduced in 1624 by the Por¬ 
tuguese Jesuits ; and there arc almiit 425,000 Christians 
in the empire {Craufurd), viz.: .500,(K)0 in Tniiqiiiii, 
100,0001n Cochin-China, and about 2.5,000 in Cambodja; 
but they are the most abject of the population, and possess 
no political weight whatever. The religion of the Ana- 
mese does not aifert their morals or moile of life. Its 
ceremonies seem to consist in ofibring first fruits, scented 
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woods, &G., to Idols, in burning groat quantltlos of gilt 
paper At rcrtuin time's, sticking insnifitions on imsts, 
trees, and hoiisi's, and carrying about ph> lactcrics, and 
otiier sacred objects. I'ho Doctiin Chinese are very su¬ 
perstitious, and endeavour to appease the evil spirit more 
than they venerate the beneficent one. Tiicy have pa¬ 
godas, and a paniheon j but their idols and temples are 
most commonly an image of the Chinese god Fo, inclosed 
in a small house cvf winker work, hung up in a tree, or 
elevated on four long posts, and approached liy a ladder. 
Their priests are few, and hut little respeeted by a people 
who treat many of their gods with contempt. In Chlampa 
( Tsiampa)^ the S. part of Cochin China, Indian and not 
Chinese gods are the objects ofs worship. {Barrow^ 
pp. 32H—331.; Crawfurd^ pp. 407—4(i9. 4M).; Fintaysun^ 
p. 380.; White, pp. 60. 212. 276—277.) 

Marais — Mr. White observes, that theft is universal, 
and murders not uncommon. All travellers agree in tlie 
want of chastity amongst unmarried females ; their open 
prostitution neither degrades them in public opinion, nor 
prevents their becoming married, after which, h«wever, 
a strict w^h is kept over them. ( White, p. 281, 282.; 
Finlay son, p. 300.) 

Jurisprudence. — The police of the villages and the 
laws arc administered by the village chiefs already 
spoken of; in the towns, one of the principal inhabitants 
of earh street is chosen by the rest as head of the street, 
and IS answerable for the good behaviour of all the re.st 
over whom he is an arbitrator. In capital cases, judg¬ 
ment rests with the governors of the hn-yen, or there may 
be appeal ft-om them to those of the province, and ulti¬ 
mately to the royal council; where all the evidence Is 
scrupulously rc-addueed. The judges write and seal their 
individual opinions separately, and the emperor himself 
determines on the case. No distinction is made between 
natives and foreigners, the Latter licing under the pro¬ 
tection of the minister of strangers. The several chiefs 
give audience, and receive petitions every day; hut 
presents to each arc necessary to obtain a hearing. (See 
Craufurd, p. 498.; White, p. 282.) 

Punishments. — The bamboo is constantly at work, 
and the caunyne, or yoke, for other minor crimes, which 
is c<nnf>oml of two pieces of wood 10 feet long, fastened 
across by two others, and worn somewhat tightly round 
the neck. All c.apital crimes, as murder, robbery, some¬ 
times corruption (excepting adultery), arc punished by 
dorapitation : the criminals are brought into the bazar, 
or public place, and placed in rows, each ojtposittt a 
pi.-leard, declaring the nature of his crime; then, witii one 
blow of a two-haniled sabre, their heads are successively 
struck off*. Parties convicted of adultery are tied together 
and thrown into the sea. (See White, pp. 44. 281.; 
Vrawfurd, p. 498 ) 

Customs, ^c. — Polygamy is allowed; the first wife is 
liie cliief, the others being mostly of inferior rank ; the 
t hildren of all are, however, e(|nally legitimate. Tlie richer 
cliuses marry at 16, the poorer at 20 or .30 years of age, or 
when they can afford to buy a woman from her friends ; 
but women cannot be married against their own con¬ 
sent. Marriage is but a verbal contract, ratified by 
exelianging presents before witnesses, and dissolved us 
readily by merely breaking a pair of chop-sticks, or por¬ 
cupine quills, before a third fiarty. The remains of the 
dead are often laid out with much pomp under a pavilion 
covered with silks, and surrounded with tables of the 
choicest fruits, areco, &c., and a liand of music for Ifi 
d.iy8. White garments are worn, and niiicli gilt paper is 
burnt at these times. No native nor foreigner, if 
married there, is allowed to quit the country. ( Crawfurd, 
pp. 469 — 520.; White, pp. 282 — 300.; Asiatic Journal, 
IV. p. 15.) 

Amusements, Public Taste, 8fC. Anamosc are 

very fond of dramatic representations, which arc per¬ 
formed in pavilions for several days together with little 
intermission, and to which no entrance-money is required, 
the actors depending on voluntary contributions. The 
plays consist of historical operatic pieces, or of a light 
and comic dialogue, interspersed with cheerful airs, each 
concluding with a common diorus. Their dancing and 
mu§ic is in exact time, the latter not destitute of melody, 
nor unlike some Scotch airs. The instruments in use are 
gongs, drums, violins, flutes, guitars, and trumpets suffi¬ 
ciently harsh and grating ; but the applause is always In 
proportion to the noise made. They nave some notion of 
sculpture, the best specimens of which are seen on 
tombs. They are fond of shuttlecock and football, cock 
and quail fighting, the tricks of ji^lors, &c.; and the 
upper ranks of elephant, tiger, or buif^o hunting, and fire¬ 
works, cards, dice, &c., without, however, bt'ing addicted 
to gambling.'* (Sqe Harrow, pp. 2D5u-300.; White, 
pp. 301,302.320.) 

Dress—\s the same as that of the Chinese befqrc the 
Tartar conquest, coniisting of loose trousers, tied round 
the waist with a sash; several loose frocks of dllferent 
lengths, the upper one the shortest, and having long loose 
sleeves,asmall close collar, and 6 buttons and loops; a broad 


l^kot-work hat, or a turK-in of craiie; slippers by whidi 
the feet are not cramped like those of the Chinese; hair 
long, iuid turnod up in a knot on thu top of the head. 
The dress of both sexes Is alike, only in that of the 
women the frocks are longer, and they wear bract'lets and 
armlets of pearl or ivory, earrings, and other ornaments. 
Dress is an ooject of^rcat attention with all classes. 
{Crawfurd, p. 416.; Barrow, pp. 301-309.; ir/kifc, 
p. 268.; Finlay son, p. .378.) 

Language. — The language of the Cochin Chinese, like 
their dress, Ac., has lieen derived from that of China: it 
is monosyllabic, destitute of inflexions, its written cha¬ 
racter like the funner, although it possesses several 
elements, as the B. D, and R, which the Chinese are 
unable to pronounce. The Carabodjans speak a diiferent 
language, and the people of Tsiainpa anotlier distinct 
from both. Literature is confined to Cliinese books, 
chiefly on medicine, and the works of Confucius. 
{Crawfurd, p. 464, 467 . 484.; Barrow, p. 326.) 

History — In 234 B.C., this country was conquered by 
the Chinese, who held it till a.ii. 26.3. In 1406 it was 
rc-coiiqucrcd by the Chinese, who abandoned it again in 
1428. in 1471, Cochin China was completely subjected 
by Tonqiiiii; but in 1 .Vj. 3. tlirew off the yoke, ami, until 
1748, was governed by both a nominal and real soioreign, 
the latter of whom was a military commander and regent. 
The nominal sovereigns then olitaiiied the m.i.stery, and 
ruled in the midst of anarchy till 1774, when, in the reign 
of Canng-shung, the revolution of N hac ( Yinyac) <uid his 
brothers overturned their power. Bishop Adran, a 
French missionary, the tutor of tiie late king’s son, ob¬ 
tained for him the alliance of ].ouis XVI., and, with the 
aid of a few of his countryinen, was the main c.’uise of the 
restoration of his pupil Gia-long to the throne of his an¬ 
cestors, on which he was firmly seated in 1899. Adr.*in 
reform^ the jurisprudence, commenced public works, 
surveyed the coasts, promoted trade, established naval 
arsenals, and new disciplined the king's army : but dying 
soon after, many of his wholesome reforms sank into 
disuse. Gia-long died in 1819, and was succeeded by an 
illegitimate sun, who was invested, in 1821, by the court of 
Peking with the empire of Tonquin and Cochin China. 
{Crawfurd, pp. .Wi—610.; White, pp. 84—94.) 

ANAPA, a sca-port town and fortress of European 
Russia, Circassia, on the N.E; coast of the Black 3ra, 47 
in. ,S. K. Yeiiikale, lat. 44° 54' .32", long. .37«> If/ 21" E. 
Pop. ex. of military, .3,(MW. I’he fortress, constructed 
by the Turks in 1784, was taken by the Russhmsin 1791, 
and in 1807, and finally in 1828, since which it has 
been definitively ceded to them. The houses are mostly 
men* cabins, built of nood and mud. The Inhabitants 
consist of Circassiiuis, Turks, I'artars, Greeks, .Ti'ws, 


Armenians, Russians, Ac. The ])ort, or rather road, is 
nearly open, with bad holding ground, and so shallow as 
to admit only ships of small burden. Anapa Is at present 
principally important as a military post; nut were tran¬ 
quillity restored in Circassia, it would most likely become 
the scat of a considerable commerce. The exports aro 
grain, tallow, and butter, hides, peltries, wax, &c. 
{Klaproth, Tableau du Caucase, p. ICO.; Spencer’s CYr- 
cossta, i. 256.) , 

ANCEN IS, a town of France, dep. Loire Infcrleure, on 
the Loire, 21 m. E. N. E. Nantes. Pop. 3,667. It is well 
built, has a handsome college, an hospital, and barracks. 
There are coal and iron mines In the neighbourhood; and 
it has a good deal of trade in wine, vinegar, brandy .timber, 
Ac. Its port serves as an entr^fit and station for the 
vessels navigating the Loire. The town is commanded 
by a Gothic castle iilaced on a steep hill. 

ANGER VILLI?, a town of France^ep. Meuse, 11 ra. 
S. S. W. Bar-le-L)uc. Pop. 2,211. ^ 

ANCHOLME (Isle or), see Lincolnshire. 

ANCI AON S, a town of Portugal.prov.Tras-os-Montes, 
12 m. W. Torre de Moncorvo. Pop. 1,90(». It is encircled 
by walls, and has a castle and mineral springs. 

ANCONA, a niarit. city of Italy, the third in the 
Papal States, cap. leg. same name, on the Adriatic, 
17* m. S. E. Sinigaglia, 15 m. N. N. W. Loreto, and 
188 m. N. E. Rome,fat. 43° 37' 42" N.. long. 13° 31/ Slit'E. 
Pop. 24.(WO, of whom many are Jews, Greeks, imd Mo¬ 
hammedans. It is the scat of a civil tribuniU. of a tri¬ 
bunal of original jurisdiction, and of a bishopric; is 
built amphitheatre-wise, on a sloping dec! ning 

to the sea, between two hills, on one of which stands its 
cathedral, on the other its citadel; streets narrow, dirty, 
and irregular; but mimy houses spacious and cleganlU 
Quay, fine; port formed ny a mole 2J:KM) ft. in length, 100 
do. in breadtti. and 66 above the sea, haiing at its extre¬ 
mity a lighthouse, with a handsome revolving light. 
The mole being hooked at the extremity, vessels may lie 
immediately within the harbour in from 7 to 8 fathoms , 
but it shoals rapidly, and vessels drawing more than 15 
or 16 ft. water should anchor witliin a short distance of 
the entry. There is good anchorage ground about \ m. 
without the mole, in 10 and 1*2 fathoms. On the mole 
stands a noble ancient triumphal arch, in honour of the 
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Rmperor Tri^wu who Improvod and embelllihcd the 
town and port t It is formed of large blocks of white 
marble; and it has also another arch in honour of Pope 
Benedict XIV, The cathedral, situated on a bold pro« 
montory on the site of an ancient temple of Venus, has 
a curious porch, supported by two lions of Egsiitian 
granite I a eery ancient altar, and many fine marble 
pillars. There are 10 other churches, containing many 
good paintings; 15 convents, a college, and two hospi¬ 
tals. The palace of the delegate, the exchange, the 
town-house. And the fortifications, particularly the cita¬ 
del, are also worthy of notice. 

Its manufactures, chiefly in the hands of the Jews, 
consist principally of wax, tallow, silk hats, and paper. 
Tlie harbour is well adapted for building and repairing 
ships, and is frequented by those of all nations. It was 
made a free port by Clement XII., and has a more con¬ 
siderable trade than any other town on the W. coast of 
the Adriatic, Venice excepted. Outside the harbour is 
a fine laxzaretto, on an artificial Iblaiid, communicating 
with the town by a bridge. The market-place is spacious, 
and tho town is well furnished with cheap and good pro¬ 
visions. The 'women are said to be remarkatile for their 
beauty. Thomson (7't/ro Journeys in Italy^ &c.) ob¬ 
serves, ** It was an amusing scene to pace along the 
wharfs, to listen to tho strain of tho tiny m.indoline, or 
the deciK'r tones of the guitar, joined to tiie patriotic 
song of some poor Greek, or the more refined Italian 
ditty ; while a medley group were sometimes seen col¬ 
lected in a Greek mystica, or an Italian feluca, dancing, 
whirling, and stamping to the music of some half dozen 
voices, or tho tinkling of the Spanish guitar.” 

Ancona is said, by Strabo, to have been founded by a 
colony of Syracusans In the time of Dionysius. '1 he 
liomans established themselves in it, d. c. 268. Being 
justly regarded as a naval station of great importance, 
Trajan expended large sums upon it, and built the mole. 
A.i). .'iU2, it wiis occupied by the I.ombards; in 839 it 
was sacked by the Mussulmans; and it afterwards 
formed an independent republic till 1532, wlien Uernar- 
<!ino Barba, under pretext of defending it .igainst the 
Turks (having built the citadel which entirely commands 
tlic town), placpii it ill the hands of the Pope. In 1799 
it was taken by the French, and In 1809 formed the 
chief city of the dep. of fhe Mefauro. In 1814, it was 
restored to the Papal see. In Feb., IH,32, a detachment of 
P'rench troops landed unexpectedly, and took possession 
of the citadel; wliicli the French government announced 
its resolution to retain so lung as any Austrian troops re¬ 
mained wltldn the Papal territories ; the latter, however, 
haring Iiecn withdrawn, the French evacuated the town 
in the course of 1839. {Rampoldi Cotografiii deW Italia^ 
vol. i. p. 80.; Forsyth's Italy^ 1H16. *, Thomson's Two 
Jtmmrys in Italy, ^c. Lond. 183.'), np. 239 to 2.'>3.) 

ANCY-LK-FRANC, a town of Friince, den. Yonne, 
cap. cant, on the canal of Burgundy, 10 m. S.E. Tonnerre. 
I'op. 1,413. It is neat and well built, but is chiefly 
remarkable for the magnificent castle in its vicinity, built 
after the designs of Primaticcio, belonging to the de- 
seend.'mts of Louvois, minister of Louis XIV. It is sur¬ 
rounded by a beautiful park, and has fine gardens. {Hugo, 
art. Yonne. 

ANDAO KHAN, a town of Independent Tarta^, 
Ktuinat of Khokan, on the Sihoun {Jaxartes),'bhrti. £. 
Khuknn, lat. 41® 20' N., long. 71“ 27' E. It is surrounded 
by gardens, and is a place of considerable size and an¬ 
tiquity. 

ANDALUSIA, (so called, either from the Vandals 
who settled hero in the fifth cent., or from an Arabic 
word, signifyingmLend qf the fYest, tiie most S. di 
vision of Spain, comprising the four Moorish kingdoms 
of Seville, Cordova, Jaen, and Granada, between 36“ (Y 
and .38“3H' N. lat., and 1“ 37' and 7“ 2.1' W. long., having 
N. Estremodura and La Mancha; E. Murcia; W. Por¬ 
tugal ; and S. the Atlantic Ocean, tho Str. of Gibraltar, 
and the Mediterranean: length, E. to W., about 3.10 rn.; 
greatest breadth nearly 200 m.: area, 27,153 sq. m. Pop. 
about 2,400,000. It is at present divided into eight pro¬ 
vinces, viz.—Seville, Cadiz, Cordova, Granada, Jaen, 
Maiasra, Almeria, and Huelva. Its chief cities are 
Seville, Cadiz, Cordova, Jaen, Almeria, Granada. Ma¬ 
laga, Huelva, and Gibraltar. Two ranges of mountains 
traverse It from £. to W.: the most S. of these ranges is 
the loftiest, and has several points covered with perpetual 
snow; the highest, Mulahacen, being 11,678 ft. above the 
level of the sea. The Sierra Morena belongs to the N. 
chain, and forms part of the N. boundary of the district. 
Between these two ranges flows the Guadalquivir, by 
far the largest of the Andalusian rivers, and swelled by 
numerous streams from the lateral vallies opening into 
Its basli^ There are numerous small lakes. On the 
coast, tM climate is hot and oppressive; but N. of the 
Sierra Nevada, tho temperature is more equable, and 
cooler, although it never freezes. The primitive rocks 
,o( the high S. mountains are chiefly mica-slate, gneiss, 
audclijr-slate, covered in some parts by black-transltlon 


limestone, containing sulphuret of lead. Serpentine 
marble, and alabaster, are found in Granada; and there 
are numerous laiites, that either produce, or have pro¬ 
duced, gold, silver, copper, antimony, mercury, iron, 
lead, vitriol, cool, and sulphur ; but,wl^ the exception 
of the lead mines of Adra, near Malam, they are 
at present mostly in a ncj^ected state. The vegeta¬ 
tion partakes of the European and African characters: 
mastic, olive, myrtle, palms, bananas, &c., abound in 
the central parts of the country, but on the S. shores 
tiioBc common to Eurofie almost wholly disappear, and 
the sugar-cane and cotton are cultivated, wheat, bar¬ 
ley, fruits of all sorts, and wines, are abundantly pro¬ 
duced ; the chief wines are those of Xercs (sherry), 
Fajarcte, Malaga, Montilla, &c.: silk is also an article 
of considerable cnlture. There are many rleli pasture- 
lands ; and tho cattle and horses, especially the latter, arc 
renowned as amongst the best in Sp^n. The wolf and 
boar are tiie only formidable wild animals ; there is plenty 
of game, an abundunc'e of fish, and none of the most 
venomous reptiles: the cochineal insect is succcssfiilly 
cultivated near Cadiz. Most part of tho country is 
parcelled out into vast estates, belonging to grandees, the 
church, and corporations. Agriculture is in a very 
backward state. The greater part of the country is ap¬ 
propriated to pasture, tiie traveller often journeying 
many miles without seeing a single house, or any symp¬ 
toms of cultivation ; and, notwithstanding the fertility of 
the soil, tiiere is annually a coiisidernble imporbition of 
corn from the opposite coast of Africa, Sicily, and 
the Black Sea. The occupiers of tiie land mostly live 
together in towns and villag(‘S ; tlieir rents are usually 
paid on the mitayer principle, and they are at once 
ignorant and poor ; the inhabitants of the mountainous 
and less fertile districts are, as might be expected, tho 
most industrious. Tltu chief m.'inufacturcs are those of 
woollens, silk, and Icatlier ; and liut for oppressive rus- 
toms laws, there w'ould be a considerable trade both 
with other parts of Spain and foreign countries. Cadiz 
is the chief port. 

The Andalusians arc a mixed race, descended from 
Africans, Carthaginians, Romans, Gotlis, Vandals, and 
Moors. They reUain much resemblance, both in person 
and manners, to the latter; although light liuir, eyes and 
complexions, are by no means unfrequent. WIu*n they 
have -any motive to exertion, they arc not defleicut 
in industry, and are intelligent and imaginative. 
Andalusia has produced many good poets and distin¬ 
guished men in nil ages: —Trajan, tiie Senecas, and 
I SilluB Italicus were natives of this prov. with Murillo, 
the painter, and some of the best lyric authors of modern 
Spain. {Mtnano. TownscruVs Spain, il. 238.: Maltc-- 
Brun, Sfc. ; and see Spain.) 

I ANDAMAN ISLANDS, a lengthened narrow group 
of islands, none of which arc of any very ronsidcrable 
magnitude, In the E. part of the Bay of Bengal, stretching 
N. and 8., between l(»“ .30' and 13“ 40' N. lat., linder 
about 92“ .10' E. long. They are within the full sweep 
of the S. W. monsoon, and are washed for eight moiitlis 
a year by incessant rains. They produce many large 
trees, that might furnish timber and planks for the 
construction of ships, and for the finest cabinet work. 
The quadrupeds arc but few, consisting principally of 
a diminutive breed of swine and rats. Among the birds 
is the swallow, that produces the edible nests so liigbly 
esteemed in Ciiina. Fish are generally plciitifiil, but 
occasionally scarce. The inhabitants, who arc not sup¬ 
posed to exceed 2,.100 or 3,000 in number, seem to be a 
peculiar race in the lowest state of barbarism. They 
seldom exceed 5 feet in height, have protuberant bellies, 
limbs disproportionaliy slender, skiu a deep sooty black, 
hair woolly, nose flat, lips thick, eyes small and red, 
their countenances exhibiting the extreme of wretched¬ 
ness — a mixture of famine and ferocity. They go quite 
naked, and are Insensible to chame from exposure. They 
have made no effort to cultivate tiie ground, and aro 
found only on tiie sea-coast, depending principally for 
subsistence on fishing. Their Implements are of tho 
rudest texture ; but they use them with great dexterity, 
particularly in spearing and capturing fish. They have 
no utensil that will resist fire, and dress their food by 
throwing it on the live embers, and devouring it half 
broiled. Their habitations display little more Ingenuity 
than the dens of wild beasts. Being much Incommoded 
by insects, their first occupation in the morning is to 
plaster their bodies all over with mud, which, hardening 
in the sun, forms an impenetrable armour. They paint 
their woolly heads with red ochre and water, and, when 
completely dressed, have a most hideous appearance. 
They have an intense hatred of strangers, with whom 
they cannot be persuaded to hold any intercourse. They 
are supposed to worship the sun and moon; and during 
storms and tempests, endeavour to avert the wrath of 
the dvmon by whom tlicy suppose them to be produced. 
Their language is peculiar, and Is not known to have the 
slightest affinity to any spoken in India, or in any of 
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tlie Indian Islands. They have been said to be anOiro- 
popht^ists^ but this is doubtful. 8unie have sujvposed 
them to be A race of degenerate negroes ; but this Is a 
mattor as to which it is impossible to arrive at any de* 
finite conclusion. 

A British settlement was established at Port Corn¬ 
wallis, on the largest of the islands, near the N. K. ex¬ 
tremity of the group, in 1793. The harbour Is excellent; 
and the settlement was designed for the reception of 
convicts from Bengal, and for the security of shipping 
during the monsoons; but the situation turned out so 
very unhealthy, as to occasion its abandonment in 1796. 
Since then they have been but seldom visited, except in 
1H24 and 1825. when some of the chips, on their way to 
Bangoon, touched at the islands. On one of these oc¬ 
casions. the natives attacked a party watering with 
the utmost fury; and wera not repulsed without great 
loss on their side, and after they had killed one soldier, 
and wounded throe others. (Thu above particulars 
have been selected from the excellent account of tlieso 
islands, given by Sptnes, Embassy to Ava^ pp. 127—138. 
4to. ed.; see also Hamilton's Gazetteer.) 

ANDEi.YS (LES), two towns of France, within a 
very bhort distance of each Other, dcp. Eure, cap. arrond. 
one on the Seine, and the other a little inland, lUor 11 
in. E. l^uuvicrs. Pop. The greater Andcly is 

ill built, with narrow crooketl streets ; but it has a tine 
collegiate church. The lesser Andely has to lioast of the 
iiiagiiifict'nt ruins of the ch&teau Gaillard. 'iliere are ma¬ 
nufactures of fine cloth, kerseymeres, rateens, cotton yarns, 
and paper, with tanneries, Ac. Nicholas Poussin, the 
famous painter, was born in the hamlet of Villers, near 
the greater Aiidely, in 1.594; and a monument has 
laKT erected to his memory in that town. 

ANDENNKS, a town ot Belgium, prov. Namur on the 
M.iese, 13 iii. E. N. E. Naniiff. Pop. 4,203. There are 
niauufiu'tures of earthenware and porcelain, and of pipes 
formed ul the clay found in the neighbourhood. 

ANDEBLECllT, a neat well-built town of Belgium, 
near Brussels, of which it is in fact a suburb. {Sec Baus- 

SUI.M.) 

ANDEBNACH (the Antunacum of the Romans), 
a town of the Prussian prov. of Lower Kliinu, on the leit 
Iiauk of the Rhine, 10 m. N. W. Coblentx. Pop. 3,0(K). 

It is situated in a volcanic country, its massive towers, 
turrets, and ruined walls, being admirably suited to the 
sombre M cni'ry by which it is surrounded. Strirts narrow 
and ill paved, and the houses gloomy, old, and out of 
repah. There is a fine old archway, sujipused to be i 
Koiinui, iormiiig the gate of the town on the side next 
(Coblentx; and below it, in a lino towards the river, are 
the ruins of .in extensive pubu'e, or castle, supposed to 
have been built b> the Goths soon after the expulsion of 
the Romans. It exports two singular productions, 
t u mill-stones made of porous lava, and large quantities 
of pounded li/jo, denominated trass, a cement which, 
when mixed with water, becomes as hard as stone. 
'J'be fonner are in great demand in most parts of Europe ; 
the latter is priiieinally used by the Dutch in the con- 
.strurtion of their hut is also exported to other 

countries. Immense rafts of timber from the German 
fore.sts, destined for the I.ow Gountries, are formed near 
Aiideriiiu'h. {Barrow's Tour through Holland, &c.j imd 
Srhrrther's Rhine.) 

ANDES (THE), an immenae mountain 
raiifre, riin.s alon^ tin.* whole W. coa.st of S. Ame¬ 
rica, coveriiif; willi its chains, declivities, and 
valleys about a sixth part of that continent. The 
CordilU'^ra, a name sometimes given to this chain, 
is properly a])plicable only to the innermost and 
and highest ridge of the mass. 

(k)>e Jlorii, on Cape Horn Island, in about 56^ S. lat., 
m.'iy be considered .*18 the S. extremity of the Andes. 
The most N. chain of the mountaias is the Paramo * de 
las Rosas, which extends to the E. of Lake Maracaybo, 
and terminates at about 9° N. lat. The whole system 
is thus found to extend lengthwise over 65 deg. of lat. 
Its width varies very mucli; in some parts it otx’upies 
onlylietween 30 or 40 miles across, iu others it covers 
with Its branches and valleys a country extending 500 
miles and upwards from E. to W. 

Beginning our survey of this mountain system at its 
southern extremity, we iiiid that it commences at the 
rape ul Good Success, on the W. shores of the Straits 
of Le Maire, in about 7(P W. long. Even the hlgli rocky 
mass whicii constitutes the island of Staaten Land, and 
extends more than a degree farther E., may be considered 
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08 a continuation of this range, from which it Is separated 
only by the Straits of Le Maire, between 30 and 40 m. 
across. From the (fape of Good Success the range runa 
W. along the S. shores of King Charles’s Southland, the 
most extensive of the islands constituting the S. Archi¬ 
pelago of America, commonly called Tierra del Fuego. 

It covers about a third part of the surface of that island, 
as well as the whole of the Islands lying 8. of it; as 
Navarin, Hostc, Wollaston, Hermit, and Gape Horn. 
Towards the Straits of Le Maire, the range conbists of 
rocky hills, of no great elevation; but farther W. they 
rise to an altitude of 2,000 or 3,000 ft. Cape Horn Itself 
is a conspicuous rock, with a steep ascent, upwards of 
3,000 ft. high. Mount Sarmiento, ncAr Magdalen Clian- 
nel, is the highest summit, and rises about 6,000. ft. above 
the sea. 

In the W. part of King Charles’s Southland, the range 
extends over the whole district S. and W. of Admiralty 
Bay. Farther W. it clianges its direction, running in a 
N. W. direction as far as the Frith of Sansalld (Ancon 
Sinsalidaof the Spaniards), 52*^ S. lat., and 73^ W. long. 
This part of the range, wliose mean width may be about 
100 or 120 miles, is longitudinally divided by that portion 
of the Strait of Magalhaens w liicli extends from ('ape 
Froward to Cape victoria. Two transverse channels 
divide the S. portion into two islands. 'J'he K. or Magdalen 
('hanneljScpnriites ('larciice Island from King Charle.s’s 
Soutiihuid; and the W. extends between Clarence 
Island and South Desolation ; the latter bcurb the raine 
of Barbara Channel. That part of the range which 
lies to the N. E. of the strait is intersected by two deep 
transverse inlets. The south-eastern, called Jerome 
Channel, terminates on the E. in two large lagoons, 
called Utway and Skrying Waters, wliieh are both 
situated on tlie eastern side of the Andes in the plains of 
Patagonia. By this extensive inlet Brunswick Penin¬ 
sula IS divided from King William’s Land. The N. W. 
transverse inlet bears the name of Smyth’s Channel, and 
divides first King W'illiam’s Land from Queen Adelaide’s 
Archipelago, and afterwards joins the Frith of Sinsalid, 
which likewise penetrates through the whole chain of 
tlie Andes, and terminates with its numerous branehes 
in the plains of Patagonia. South of this frith the 
mountains rise somewhat liigher than on King Charles’s 
Southland, but tlioir mean elevation docs not exceed 
4(MM) ft. above the sea. 

I’lic mountain range south of the Frith of Sinsalid 
may b(‘ called tiie blaealhaens Andes, extending prmei- 
pally on both sides the strait bearing tliat name. It 
consists of islands and peninsulas intersected by deep but 
narrow .anns of the sea. 'J'he summits of the mountains 
are covered w ith eternal snow, the snow line occurring 
In tiiche coimti ies at about 3,5(M) feet above the st‘a. 
'Tlie lower parts of the mountains imd the steep and 
rocky shores of the islands are partly covered with eicr- 
greeii woods; except towards the ocean, where they 
present the aspei't ot bare black rocks. 

At the Frith of Sinsalid begins the uninterrupted chain 
of the Andes. At this place it again changes its direction, 
running due N. with slight bends as far north as the 
Bight of Arica (18^ s. lat.). It comprehends the Pata¬ 
gonian Andes between 62"^ and 42^^, the southern Chilean 
Andes between 42^ and and the northern Chilean 
and Atacamcan Andes between 35^ and 2(P S. lat. 

The Patagonian Andes extend from the IMth of Sin¬ 
salid to the N. corner of the Gulph of Ancud,opposite tlie 
island of Chiloe. They arc only known from the side of 
the ocean, w lienee they rise to a considerable height 
with an extremely steep ascent. It would seem as if 
the rang!! iu this jiart hail once occupic^ much greater 
breadth, and that by some e.xtraordinafy convulsion the 
whole of the western declivity, with the summits of the 
range, had been broken down and buried lit the oce.*m, 
so that only tlie eastern declivity has reniaini'd standing. 
The numerous and rocky islands which skirt this shore in 
all its extent, except at the jirotrudcd cape of 'Tres Montes, 
appear to supjiort such a supposition. The eastern 
declivity of the range has not been examined; but what 
we know of it seems to be suilicient to warranC the sup¬ 
position that in this part the Andes occupy a width of 
only from 30 to 40 miles. I’lie mean height of the PaU- 
goiiian Andes may be estimated at about 5,(M)0or 6,000 ft. 
None of its summits which haic neeii measured exceed 
9,000 ft. But snow mountains, and even glaciers, arc 
stated to be frequent. 'J’he lower part of tha declivity 
is covered with trees and shrubs, the upper part bare, as 
also those portions of the shore which are exposed to tho 
immediate effects of the gales blowing from the Pacific. 

'riie Southern Chilean Andes extend from the moat 


* rmdared iuttri In the dietionia'leB, Bigntfin in 8. A me 

ni .1 neitnvr r desert nor a heath, but tike the Peruvian word jiufu 
denote a inuunt^ous place coverpil with stunted trees, expohed f« 
thevrin^, and in whirn a damp cold perpetually prevails. Ihictei 
tlie^ki xenie the pataiNw are Rencrally from loioou lol2,«10feei 
r lower summits of Uie.corclillcms. Snim 

often Cslis iu them, but it lemalnB only a few hours. In this respect 


they aw dislinnnlshcd from the nnWos, which enter the limits of 
iienwnial muiw. Tlte paramoi. ure aliiiii(.l ennstanUy enveloped In a 
colli thick rag; BO that, when a thick small ram falls, accompanied 
with a depression of the temperature, tliey say at Bogota, or at Mexlcob 
ctu un ttaramUa. Hence has been formed the itrovinclal word nniMi- 
ramanr, (u be as cold as if one were on a panima. {ttumMiM, 
/\r«. Not. U. p. S52.} Mvdttn Tramtlsr, sxtil. p. 14.) 
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K. corner of the Oulph of Ancud (420 S. let.) to the high 
peak of Tupuifgato (near 83^ S. lat.)* Towards the H. 
extremity the Andes keep for some extent a distance of 
about ISO miles from the shores of the Pacific, the 
greatest which they attain in their whole course; but to* 
wards the N. they^gradualiy approach it to within about 
100 miles. Between the Andes and the sliore arc extensive 
plains, firom i ,200 to 2,000 ft. above the sea; and firoin these 
plains the mountains rise with an extremely steep ac* 
cllvity to the mean elevation of 13,(K)0 or 14,000 ft. above i 
the sea. Some summits attain 16,000, and even 16,500 ft. 
Though our knowledge respecting this part of the Andes 
be verv scanty, it would seem that they form one extensive 
mass from 60 to llD miles across, which, however, in its 
upper part is fiirrowed by a longitudinal valley, divided 
by short transverse ridges into several shorter valleys. 
This great mass of rocks is mostly clothed with forest trees 
and a rich vegetation ; but in the interior it presents only 
Imre rocks, nearly without plants of any description. 

Three passes are known to traverse the Cliilcan Andes. 
That farthest S. skirts the high volcano of Antuco, be¬ 
tween :I7^ and STfi S. lat., leading from the small town 
of 'rucapel t(i the great plains K. of tiie Andes. It is 
also useu by the aborigines inhaliiting these plains, who 
bring to Chile salt anil some commodities. The second 
road traverses the Pass del Planchtm, wiiich crosses the 
mountain ridges near 35° S. iat., beginning on the west 
at the village of Curico and leading to the territory of 
the Pehuenches, who occupy the E. declivity of the 
Andes, and thence to Meiuioza. It is said to lie the 
lowest of the mountain passes of the Andes, vegetation 
ascending up to the highest part of the road ; it is farther 
stated to be more gentle in its ascents and descents. Yet 
it is little used, except by persons trading with the 
Indians In the Pampas. The third pass is that of Portillo^ 
wliieb at first runs along tlic river Maypo, S. of Santiago, 
tiu! e.apltal of Chile, and afterwards crosses the two ridges 
of the Andes which enclose the valley ot Tunuyan. On tlie 
W. ridge the road rises to 14,362, on the E. to 13,210 feet 
above the level of the sea. From the latter it descends to 
the plains, and leads to Mendoza. It is the nearest way 
between the last-mentioned town and Santiago, the 
(Mjiital of Chile, and is therefore ttomctiiucs, but not fre¬ 
quently, used. 

The high peak of Tupungato may be considered as 
forming the boundary between the S. and N. Chilean 
Andes. N. of this summit tl»e Andes, which farther 
S. form only one enormous mass of rocks, divide into two 
masses, wliich enclose long and wide valleys considerably 
lower than the surrounding ridges. Thu first valley of 
tills description is that of Uspallata, which extends about 
ISO or 200 miles S. and N. It is traversed by two rivers; 
the Itio dc Mendoza, which flows S.; and the Kio de S. 
.Ilian, whicli runs N. The watershed between them lies 
N. of 32° S. lat. This valley is about 15 miles in width, 
and presents an undulating surface. It is about 6,000 
ft. above the level of the sea. The range E. of it, I 
called the Paramillo de Uspallata, seems not to exceed 
10,(KX) ft.; but the W. or priuci{>al range attains 14,000 ft. 
and upwards. The former is about 25, and the latter 
more tliaii 70 miles across. The E. range has two 
narrow breaks, by which the two rivers of the valley find 
their way to the plains extending E. 

Over these two ranges, and througli the valley of 
U spallata, lies the most frequenteil mountain road crossing 
the Andes. On the west ft begins at the town of Santa 
Rosa, in the valley of the Quillota river (2,614 ft. abo%'c 
the sea); it next follows the bed of that river for a great 
distance, and then crosses the high range nearly at equal 
distances from mountain summits of Tupungato and 
Aconcagua (between 33° and 32° S. lat.). The ('uinbro 
or highest point Is 12,454 feet above the Pacific. Hence 
the road descends along the Rio dc Mendoza into 
tiie valley of Usuallata, passes the Parainillo range, 
and enters the plains near Villa Viciosa, whence it runs 
along the last-mentioned mountain chain to Mendoza 
(2,606 ft. above the sea); firom Mendoza it le^ids over the 
Pampas to Buenos .\yres. Though much frequented, it 
cannot be passed by carriams, and only mules are used 
for the transport of commodities, and by passengers. In 
winter (firom June to September) the passage is very 
dangerous, on account of the heavy fails of snow, which 
cause frequent losses of life and property. The pass is 

S f some named that of the Cumbre, and by others of 
spallata. 

N. of the valley of Uspallata the Andes continue to form 
two ranges, including extensive longitudinal valleys. The 
first In order is that of Agualasta, of which we know only 
that Its toil it storilc. but its mountains rich in metallic 
ores. Then follows the valley of Andiilgala, which is en¬ 
tirely unknown. The latter extends to 23° S. lot. A great 
number of mountain passes arc stated to exist over the 
yy. range enclosing those valleys, which would indicate 
that the mean elevation of the Andes is here much 
less thai. in other parts. But none of these passes 
•teas to be much used, nor has any of them been visited 


by European travellers. It is, however, known that 
towards the Pacific this range docs not descend with a 
short and rapid declivity, an in theS. Chilean Andes, but 
by table-lands fai the fiirm of terraces, which near tiie 

I irlnclpal chain are S,(XX) feet and more above the sea, but 
ower by degrees as they approach the ocean, where they 
still form a shore from 3tM) to 600 feet high. Being fur¬ 
rowed by deep water-courses, these table-lands, when 
seen from the banks of the rivers, appear frequently like 
mountains of considerable height. 

From their farthest 8. point as far as the N. point of 
the valley of Uspallata, the Andes do not send out lateral 
branches. But firom the E. range, including the valleys 
of Agualasta and Aiidalgala, several ran^s branch oflT 
into the E. plains, and extend in a S. and E. direction to 
a distance of from 200 to 260 m. By these lateral 
chains the countries extending E. of the Andes, between 
33° and 23° S. lat., are rendered hilly, and in some 
districts even mountainous. In the S. districts the height 
of the ranges Is not considerable, but farther to the N. it 
increases greatly ; and tiie chain, whlcli branches olf at 
the N. end of tlic valley of Aiidalgala, and forms at present 
tiie boundary between tiie republics of Buenos Ayres and 
Bolivia, may attain a height of 10,(!(K) ft. above the sea. 
It terminates at no great distance from the point wlierc 
the Bio Grande enters the Rio Vennejo. 

Between 23° and 20° 8. lat. tlic principal range of tlie 
Andes seems to constitute a single chain, rising to a mean 
height of above 15,(100 feet. In it stands the Nevado do 
Cliorolque, which is stated to rise 16,546 ft. above tlie sea; 
but it is probable that it is at least i ,000 ft. higlier. From 
this cliaiii several lower and narrow ridges run F.. 120 or 
150 m. The S. districts of Bolivia are in consequence 
rendered a sueccssion of valleys and mountains. How¬ 
ever, these ridges do not attain a great elevation over ttio 
plains on wliich tliey rise. A ruail traverses tiie principal 
chain ; it begins »ii the coast of tlie Pacific at Cobija, 
or Puerto de la Mar, tlie principal liarbour of Boli^ iu, 
passes over the high Amies of Lipez near the volciuio of 
Atacama, and deseonds to 'J'lipiza; hence it runs to 
Potosi .and Chuquisara. 'I'his road is not much used, on 
account of tlie sterility of the surrounding country, and 
the ditliculty of iirociiring provender lor the mules and 
ntiier animals of burden. In some parts water too is ex¬ 
tremely scarce. 

Near 20° 8. lat. is the mountain knot of Porrn. Here 
begin the Bolivian Andes, whicli extend to 14° 8. lat., 
and may bn considerixl as constituting the central portion, 
of tlie whole mountain system. In no otlierpart do tiie 
inountaiiis attain an equal lieight, nor do they extend to 
such a considerable breadtli. They present here one 
immense mass of rocks, extending in length over six 
deg. of lat, and measuring in breadth at the 8. extre¬ 
mity more than 25U, and at the N. about 2(K) m. Tlie 
upi>cr part of this enormous mass is between 13,(KM) 
and 14 ,U00 feet above the level of the sra. Oii its edges are 
placed numerous mountain summits, which rise many 
thousand feet above the upper surface of the mass, so 
that the whole presents to the eye a plain surrounded 
everywhere by liigh ridges. 'I'iie mountains enclosing 
the plain at its 8. extremity rise to a great elevation, but 
not so iijgh as those towards the N. The famous (Jerro 
de Potosi is only 16,637 ft. high, and that of Porco 
15,913 ft. In siiniiner they have no snow upon them. 
The W. range contains summits of much greater elevation. 
The volcano of Gualatiqri (near 19° 8. lat.) rises 22,000 ft., 
and the Nevada de Ghuqiicbamba (near 15° S. lat.) to 
21,000 ft. above the sea. The E.rtmge is still higher. 
Between the Cerro de Potosi and 16° 5(K 8. lift, none of 
its summits attain 17,(M)0 lcH‘t of elevation, wliicli here 
constitutes tiie snow line. But farther N. a great number 
of snow-topped peaks raise their heads alxive the clouds. 
At 16° 40' stands the Nevado de Illimani, which attains 
24,000 feet; and farther north the Nevado de Zorata, 
which is about a tliousand feet higher. The elevation of 
these two summits has been determined by Mr.Pentland; 
but ho states that there are others which seem not much 
lower, especially the Nevado de Yani, N. of Mount 
Zorata. These two high ranges run nearly parallel to 
one another; south of 17° 8. lat. nearly due S. and N., 
but N. of that parallel S. 8. E. and N. N. W. At their 
N. extremity (14° 8. lat.) they are united by a transverse 
range, which extends N. N. E. and 8. 8. W., and is 
known by the name of Andes of Vilcanota. This latter 
range has several summits covered with perpetual snow*, 
but their elevation has not been ascertained. 

The country enclosed by these ranges forms an im. 
mciise alpine valley, whose lowest parts arc nearly 13,000 
feet above the sea. It dues not present a level plain; 
for those portions of it which are contiguous to tlie 
ranges arc covered with mountains, or rather hills, rising 
several hundred and in many places even a thousand feet 
above their bases. But the internal districts, preserve a 
sufilciently level surface to be called a plain. This is 
known under the name of the Valley of Titicaca, or of the 
Desaguadero. The first denomination is derived from 
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the lahe of that name wlilcli orruplrg the N. portion of 
the vaHlcy. coverintt about 4,(MM) sq. m. It Is lamous in 
the Mstory of Pent fur the miracuUius appearance of 
Manco Capac, the tounrter of the Inca dynasty. From its 
S. extremity issues a river, called the Desaguadero, 
which traverses the whole valley from 15° to 19° S. lat., 
where it is lost in a small lake. The length of the valley 
is upwards of 3(X) miles, but its width varies. In the 
pardiel of Puno (Ih^* .5(y) it exceeds dO miles, and in iat. 
16° ^ it is still wider; but from this point to its S. ter¬ 
mination it gradually narrows, so as in the parallel of 
Oruro (17°5H') not to exceed 35 m. According to the 
statement of Mr. Pentland, the area of this valley, in¬ 
cluding the lake, exceeds 18,(XX) stfi m., of which the lake 
covers between a fourth and a fidh part. The surface 
of the lake is I2,79.'> It. above the level of the sea. 

'I'he ranges enclosing the alpine valley of I'iticaca are 
traversed by several mountain roads, of which the fol¬ 
lowing are the most frequentedThat through the pass 
of Foiosi\ traversing the Puerto between the Cerro of 
Putusi and that of liunyna Potosi. It leads from Potosi 
to Oruro, and rises in its highest point to 14,320 ft'et. 
The ruail over the pass of Caruiur Pacheta, between 
Oruro and Corh.ahamba, rises in its highest part to 
13,9.50 ft. above the sea. The road through the pass of 
PactiauU leading from La Pa* to the countries east of 
the ridges, rises to 1.5,226 feet. The must used road is 
over the weitem range, and that through the pass of Ltu 
GualtUas^ leading from Arica on the coast, and Tacna, to 
I.a Pa*, in the valley of Titicaca; it traverses the range 
at 17° fMK S. lat., S. of Ihe Nevado de Cliipicuiii, where 
it rises to 14,880 ft. Farther N. (16° 2' S. lat.) is another 
ruiul, which connecting Arequipa with Puno, attains in 
the oi Altos de Toledo an elevation of 15,528 feet 
above the sea. 

.Several lateral ridges run off from this great mass of 
rocks to the E.; but none of them seems to lie distingulHliod 
by its height or extent, except the Sierra de Santa Cruz, 
whieh detaches itself from the principal range about 
17° 10' S. lat., and terminates near the hanks of the 
Rio Guapai or Rio Grande, within a few leagues of the 
town of S. Cruz de la Serra. It extends about 300 miles, 
and is of considerable elevation in its western part, where 
it forms the Nevado de Tinaiea, near Cuehabainba; 
farther e.a.st it tieeomes gradually lower. 

'I’he Prruinan Andes occupy the next jilacc, oxteiuling 
from 14° to 6° S. lat. Between these latitudes they 
measure from 400 to ISO in. in width, and their area dties 
not pi'obalily fall short of 200,000 sii. in. On their boi tiers 
evtend two ranges; of whieh the E., st'parating the 
mountain region from the great plains extending south 
of the Am.uon, branches off from the E. extremity of 
the Andes of Vikanota in a N. direction. It dividt's the 
aOlueiitsof the IJcayale from those of the Yavaii, and 
terminates near 7° S. lat., about 160 m. from the Ainjizon. 
W e know very little of this r.inge, but it does not seem 
lo rise any wiici e to a groat height; pruiiably none of 
its summits excci^d 10,000 ft. above the sea. 

The W. range of the Peruvian Andes, wliicli, with its 
W. (leoliviti(‘S, .approaches the Pacitie Ocean to a distance 
of .50 miles or less, must be ronsiderud as the principal 
eiiaiii, on account of its height and breadth, and because it 
forms with the N. parts of tlie Andes an uninterrupted 
chain. It may lie said to coininenre near the Nevada dc 
Chuquebamb.a, where the Andes Of Vilcanota join the 
W. range of tiic v.alley Of Tituaicn. It is remarkable 
that the Peruvian Andes seem to be rather a continu¬ 
ation of the Aiuk>b of Vilcanota than of the great W. 
chain; for near 16° S. lat. and between 71° and 7-5° W. 
long, the Peruvian Andes extend in .i direction K. and 
W., whilst throe degrees fartlier S. the Bolivian Andes 
run S. and N. In this portion of the Andes arc some 
very high summits. Besides the Nevado de Chiique- 
bamba, already noticed, are the (’erro de lluando and 
the Cerro de Parinacocha, wiiose elevation, however, has 
not been determined. Near 75° W. long, the principal 
chain of the Andes declines to N. W., and runs in that 
direction to the nelghliourliood of Cape Parina, the most 
W. extremity of S. America. In the S. portion of this 
chain several summits rise above the snow line, hut the 
elevation of none of them has been determined. The 
liest known arc, the Toldo de la Nieve, seen from Lima, 
to the S. E. of which it is situated; the Altunchagua, 
near 10° S. lat.; and the Nevado de Hauylillas, 7° .50'8. 
lat. But between the last-named snow peak and Mount 
Chimborazo, in the Andes of Ecuador, or iEquator (2° S. 
lat.), there is no summit which attains the snow line. 

The country lying between the two outer ranges of 
the Peruvian Andes presents a continual succession of 
high ridges and long valleys, here and there intermixed 
with plaiiiB of moderate extent. It forms the best portion 
of the republic of Peru. The most remarkable district 
seems to be the plain of Bombon, near 11° S. lat., whieh 
is i:i,A00 feet above the level of the sea, and extends 
about 18 miles in width from R. to W., and 40 or .50 from 
S. to N. A great part of this elevated plaiu, which is 


enclosed by two ridges of mountains, and od which tlie 
argiferous Cerro of Pasco is situated, is covered with 
swamps. The water running off from them, and from the 
elevated ground, which frequently is covered with snow, 
is cuilected in several lakes, of wliicii three are especially 
noticed, as giving birth to thrw cunsiderublc rivers. 
The farthest N. is the Lake of Llauricoclia, from which 
the Amazon rises; the farthest S. it called the l.ake of 
Quiluacocha, which gives biriii to the Sanja or Mataro, 
one of the princi^ branches of the Ueayale. Between 
these lakes is that of Chiquiacola, whence the Uiu 
Uuallaga issues. The plain of Bombon is farther to be 
considered as a mountain knot, from which different ranges 
branch oft' in diflbrent directions. Besides the principal 
range of the Peruvian Andes, which lies contiguous to 
It on the W., two mountain chains run off from it to the 
N., and one to the S. I'he must W. of the two N. chains 
runs nearly parallel to the principal range of the Peruvian 
Andes, and forms the E. boundary of the valley of the 
Maranon or Upper Amazon, it rises to a great elevation, 
but docs not enter the snow line. One of its farthest N. 
bnmehes extends close to the banks of the Amazon, 
where it forms the famous Pongo (cataract) of Man¬ 
ser iciic. A lateral ridge of this chain, branching off from 
it at about 7°, runs E., and terminates on the banks of the 
Rio Huallaga, w'here that river fonus its great cataract, 
or pongo. The farthest 1C. of the N. chains separates the 
valley of the Huallaga from the pampas of 8. Sagramento, 
traversed by the Rio Ucayulc. It is towards its beginning 
in the mountain knot of Bombon of great height, but 
lowers considerably farther N , terminating between 
6° and 7° S. lat. at the Pongo of the Huallaga. The S. 
chain, issuing from tiie jiiaiii of Bombon, runs S. 8. E., 
nearly parallel to the principal range of the Andes, and 
encloses the rich valley of the Rio S.anja. It terminates 
ill the most S. liend of that river, about 13° S. lat. and 
74° W. long.; and nearly opposite another range of hlgli 
niuuntaiiis, which issue from the Andes of Vilcanota, 
and run N., separating the valley of the Rio Apurimac 
from that of tlie Uiu Qiiillabamlm or river of Cuzco. 
The valleys enclosed by these several chains of mountains 
seem to have a mean elevation of from 3,000 to 5,000 feet 
above the sea. 

The roiuls fraversing the Peruvian Andes are very 
Imperfectly known. ’Jhat most to the 8. leails Iruin 
Arequipa (near 16° .30' .S, lat.) on the coast to Cuzco in 
the valley of the Quillabamlia, and traverses very high 
ranges of mountains. Another road leads from Lima 
to the town ol 'I'arrna, in the valley of the Sanja, and 
thence to Giiaiicavelica. Huamanga, and Cuzco. Itrist's 
oil the priuci)).al eiiaiii at the Portacuclo de Tucto to 
1.5,760 feet above the sea. Farther north is the road 
passing over the plain of Bombon to the (k*rro dc Pasco. 

It traverses on the principal range two mountain passes ; 
of which the \V., called Alto dc Tacailiamba, attains an 
elevation of 15,l35, and the E. or Alto de l.acfiagnal, 
15,4K0 feet above the sea. Another road connects the town 
of 'rnrxillo with the valley of the Maranon. It traverses 
tlie great nangc near the Nevado dc Guaylillas, and leads 
to lliiainachuco and Caxamarquilia; hut we are not ac¬ 
quainted with its particulars. 

The Andes of PeuadoTt or the Mquator^ extend to the 
N. of the Peruvian Andes. Their cumineiieemcnt may \ 
be fixed opposite the Punta dc Agiga (6° 8. lat.) and 
the place where the Maranon changes its N. N. W. course 
into a N.N. E. In ihe same parallel the chain also 
changes its direction. It runs between 6° S. lat. and the 
equator, nc.arly due north. This portion of the mountain 
system closely resembles the Chilean Andes. It con¬ 
stitutes one enonnous mass of high roaiss, of about H(i or 
100 miles in width, overtopped longitudinally by a 
double series of very elevated summits, so that betwi'cii 
them a succession of high valleys is formed. These Andes 
arc also distinguished from tliose between .33° and 6° 

8. lat. by their not sending off to the E. lateral branches. 
Their eastern declivities are supported by sliort conire- 
forts, which probably no where extend beyond 50 miles 
into the E. plains. 

It is remarkable that the elevated v.'illcys occupying 
the middle of the range rise in clev.atlon as they advance 
farther N. That portion of tlie range wiiieh lies between 
54° and 3^° 8. lat. Is occupied by an extensive mountain 
knot, the Andes of Loxa, which, however, at no place 
attains the snow line. Then follows the longitudinal valley 
of Cuenca, which extends from .3° 1.5' to 2° StK, and rises 
to about 7,800 feet above the sea. On this side no snow 
mountains occur. The mouiituins of Assuay, which 
form the N. boundary of the valley of Cuenca, extending 
between the two outer ranges, rise to 15,500 feet above 
the sea, and enter the snow line ; but they are marrow, oc¬ 
cupying only about 3 nihi. of lat. (between 2° 27' and 
2° ah'). To the N. of them extends the longitudinal 
valley of Alaiisi and Ilambato, which extends between 
2° 27' and 4(/ S. lat., and rises to about 7,020 feet above 
the sea. I'he summits of tl»e r.mges wideh enclose it 
on the E. and W. rise to a great elevation. On the 
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weitern nmge itands the famous Chlmbonao, rising 
21,420 ft. abore the level of the sea. It was until lately 
considered as the highest summit of the Andes; but It is 
now known that the high peaks of the Bolivian Andes, 
the Nevado de Zorata and the Illimani, rise from 3,000 
to 4,000 ft. higher. On the E. range stand the volcanoes 
of Sangay, Collanes, and Llanganate. On the N. the 
valley of Alausi and Harobato is bounded by a narrow 
transverse ridge, the Alto de Chlsinche, which hardly rises 
800 ft. above the adjacent level ground. But at its ex« 
tremltles, and precisely on the lateral ranges, rise two 
very high summits; on the E. the volcano of Cotopaxi, 
attaining IK,880 ft.; and on the W. the Ylinlza, attaining 
17,370 ft. above the sea. 

The valley of Quito extends fhim 40* S. lat. to 20* 
N. lat., and has an elevation of 9,000 ft. above the sea. 
It likewise is skirted by very high summits , on the £. 
byAntisana, which attains 19,136 ft., and by Cayamlic 
IJrcu, which attains 19,048 ft. above the sea. The sum¬ 
mit of the latter mountain is traversed by the Equator. 
On the W. range the iiighest summits are the Fichincha, 
rising to 16,936 feet, and the Cotocache, 16,448 ft. above 
the sea. 

The three longitudinal valleys of Quito, Alausi, Ham- 
bato, and Cuenca, being oniy separated from each 
other by very narrow transverse ridges, may be consi¬ 
dered as one valley, extending 240 miles in length, with 
a mean breadth of from 12 to 16 miles. They form the 
most populous and richest portion of the republic of 
A^qiuitor. * 

The northern boundary of the valley of Quito is formed 
by a transverse ridge Indween the Nevado of (!oturache 
and the volcano of IinbabiirH (21* N. lat.). To the N. of 
it lie the Andes of U)S Pastas, an extensive mountain 
region, which extend to I13* N. lat., and is crowned by 
several high summits and volcanoes ; as the volcanoes of 
Ciimtial, Chiles, and Pasto. 'I'hc narrow valleys which 
lie between the different ridges by wliich it is traversed 
are, at a medium, 10,000 feet almve the sea. 

This portion of the Andes is directed from S. W. 
to N. E., and may be considered as the centre of the N. 
Andes, for It Is here tliat the chain begins to divide 
into two principal branches ; the western of whieli is 
called Cordillera de la Costa or de Sind.igua, whilst the 
15. bears the name of Andes de los Pastus. 


The Andes of Sindagua h.ive a break at about 1° 20* 
N. lat., by which the Ifio dc las Patias carries off the 
waters descending from the Andes de los 1*astos and 
those which collect In the valley of Almagiier. I’his 
valley extends between 1° 1,3* and 1^ .W N. Its surface 
is very uneven, and Its mean elevation may be about 
6,9(X) feet above tlie sea. In tlie mountains which extend 
t(t the E. of it is a Targe alpine lake, the Cianega de 
Sebondoy, in whlcli the llio Piitumaya or lea, a lar^e 
tributary of the Amazon, takes its origin. This E. chain 
expands considerably to the N. of f)G* N. lat., so as to 
■ form a mountain knot, which receives the name of 
Paramo de las Papas. A little farther north (2° .V N. 
lat.) the knot divides into two chains of mountains, 
which advancing N. enclose the valley of the llio 
dalena, as we shall sec afterwards. From the mountain 
knot of the Paramo de las Papas a transverse ridge 
/ branches off westward, uniting the eastern cliain of tlie 
Andos with the cordillera of Sindagua, and separating 
the valley of Almagucr from the great valley of tlui Cauca. 
Near the place where this transverse range leaves the 
mountain knot of los Pastos is the volcano dc Purac6, 
14,544 feet above the sea. This volcano may be consi¬ 
dered as the most N. point of the Andes of A5quator, 
comprising thos& of Quito and of los Pastos. 

The countries lying on both declivities and at the foot 
of the Andes of the Equator arc very thinly inhabited, 
and almost entirely by aboriginal nations, unacquainted 
with civilization and commerce. But the elevated valleys 
lying lietween the two ranges are comparatively well 
peopled, partly by the descendants of Europeans, and 
partly by Indians who have made some progress in civil¬ 
ization, and are acquainted with the advantages of 
commerce. Hence the great commercial road which 
traverses this portion of the Andes runs longitudinally 
over the internal valleys, beginning <m the north at 
Popayan CJP 26* 17" N. fat.) In the valley of the Cauca, 
ana terminating at Tnixlllo (8° .V 40** S. lat.) on the 
PaclAc. From Popayan (.5,724 ft. above the sea) It 
ascends the Alto de lloble (6,176 ft.), and then the Alto de 
Qullquase (6,416 ft.). Hence it descends to the Riode 
Guachicon (3,042 ft.), whence it rises again by degrees to 
the town of Almaguer (7,440 ft.) in the valley of Almagucr. 
It next enters the mountains of los Pastos, passing over 
the Paramo de Puruguay (9,408) to the village of Pasto 
CK,.578 ft.). S. of this it descends to the Rio dc Guaitara 
(6,466 ft.), and again ascends a steep declivity Co the 
village of Guachugal (10,320 ft.), whence it passes to the 
village of Tuiian (10,112 ft.). Having traversed the 
paramo de Bollche (11,604 ft.), and the Alto de Pucara 
(10,400 ft.), it descends by a steep declivity to the river 


I Chota, which Is passed at the Ponte de Chota (8,280 ft.), 
and hence iVleads upward to the town of Quite (9,.586 ft.). 

From Quito the road runs over the plain to the Alto 
de Cbisinchc, which has a little more than 10,000 f(*et of 
elevation. It next passes tlirougli the valley by Ham- 
bato (8,864 ft.), Riobamba Nueva (9,472 ft.), Guamote 
(10,224ft.), and Alausi (7,984 ft.). Between the last-men¬ 
tioned place and the town of Cuenqa is the tamous and 
dangerous pass over the Paramo de Assuay, whirh In 
Its highest point, the l^adcra de Cadlud, rises to 15,636 ft., 
and is above the snow line. More or fewer lives are an¬ 
nually lost on this paramo. Cucupa is 8,640 ft. above 
the sea. Leaving this town the road descends to the 
Klo do Saraguru(7,371-' ft.), and again rises to the Alto dc 
Pulla (10,0(N) ft.), whence It pobses to TiOxa (6,768 ft.). 

From Loxa the road passes to tlie W. deelivity of tlie 
Andes, where it traverses Ayavaeai8,992 ft.) and OII»ti)S 
(4,768 ft.), whence it repasses tlie range by the 
Paramo de Guamani (10,960 ft.), and enters the vaihy 
of the Maranon. In this it traverses (iuaneabaiuba 
(6,360 ft.), Zulaca (4,3.52 ft.), the Paramo de Yainora 
(8,768 ft.), the Passo de Piicura (3,662 ft.), Montsiii 
(8,660), and Caxainarca (9,2(K) ft.}. hYoni tlie last-inen- 
tionml place it again passes the Andes to C>uaiig!iiiiarra 
(8,000 ft.), and runs hence to Caseas (4,381 It.) and I.os 
Mokinos (608), terminating at Truxillo (2(N) It. above 
the sea). Thus this long road runs continually over 
mountains in traversing qf lat. 

From Guayaquil a road leads to (juito. From the 
first-mentioned place it runs through the low grounds 
skirting the Rio de Guayaquil to Canicol.and then along 
the banks of tlie llio Ojibartu Calunia, wliore tlie aseent 
of the mountains commences. Tlie .acclixity i^ ex¬ 
tremely steep between Calinna and C'iiunlm, whieli is 
situated on an elevated country S. of tiie Chiniboraxo. 
From Chirnbo tiiu roiul leads to Mocha and llombuto, 
where it joins the great mountain road. 

There exists a rofid between Quito and tlie harbour of 
Carondelet over the Pass de Malliuclia, but we are nut 
acquainted witli the particulars relating to It. 

"We observed above, tliat at about 1^20* N. lat. the 
Andes of Sindagua braucli off from the mountain knot 
of los Pastos. The 15. range divides again at about 
2^ .5* N. lat. in two high mountain ranges. Thus we 
find N. of the latter parallel the Andes divided into 
three distinet chains, which enclose tlic valleys of the 
rivers Magd.'ilena .'iml Cauca. I’licsc chains arc called 
the 15., C'eiitral, and W. Andes. 

The Eastern Awtes of New Granada run between 
•V and ;«/ N. lat., nearly parallel witli the central 
range N. N. 15.; but N. of r»o 30* tliey incline f.irtlicr 15., 
running dueN. E. Though none of its summits, (‘\ccpt 
the Nevado de Chita (.5^ 5(K N. hat.) and the Nov.ulo de 
Mueuelme.<?(H‘^12*)entcr the line of periietmiicongelation, 
its mean iieight is commonly above the region of trees; 
and the puru/nus, which extend on its siimniils. iiavt'a 
scanty vcget.ition, and rise to an elevation of lietweeii 
12,000 and 11,000 ft. J.as Rosas, the most N. of these 
paramos, terminates near 9*^ N.lat., and maybe consi¬ 
dered as the most N. extremity of the Andes ; for the 
hilly country lying farther N. about tlie towns of Tucuyo 
and Barquisiinonto is not known to contain summits ex¬ 
ceeding 4,n(Mi or .5,000 ft. in elevation, and on that account 
alone cannot he considered as a contiiination of tlie 
gigantic mountain system of tlie Andes. 

The Ctastern declivity of this range is so precipitous 
tliat it affords no space for .'igriculture, and can only 
lie ascLMuled with great dilHculty; but on its W. de¬ 
clivity recline .several extensive table-lands, exhiliitiiig 
a more or less level surface, and rising to an elevation of 
from 6,000 to 9,(NM) ft. above the sea. Such are the rich 
and fertile plains of Bogota, with those of Tunja, So¬ 
corro, Sogaraozzo, and Pamplona. These tablc-huids 
terminate rattier abruptly, and at a little distance from 
the banks of the Rio Magdalena. The river Funzlia, or 
Rio dc Bogota, when issuing from tlie plain, precipitates 
itself at 'i'equcndama, at two bounds, down a perpen¬ 
dicular height of 650 feet. In no other cataract is there 
so great a mass of water precipitated from so great a 
height; and the solitude of the place, the luxuriance 
of the vegetation, and the dreadful roar, present a scene 
of unrivalled sublimity. 

The E. Andes are twice traversed by the road leading 
from Bogota to Carracas. From the capital of New 
Granada it runs over tlie table-land of Bogota and Tunja 
to the sources of the Teguia, a tributfiry of the Soga- 
mo/zo, where it passes over the Paramo de Almocadero, 
on the summit of which it attains an elevation of 12,860 
ft. above the sea. It then descends towards the E. plain; 
liefore attaining which, it again ascends the range to the 
town of Pampluna, which probably is not less tlian 9,(XI0 
ft. high. To the N. of this it traverses the upper part 
of the range, and passes to Rosario de (/ucuta. From 
the last-named place tlie road is made over the high 

g ’ounds which skirt the N.W. declivity of theebain, pass- 
g tlirough Merida, Mendoza»and Truxillo, to Tocu^x). 
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From Tocuyo It triiversM the hillr region by which the 
Sierra do la Costa is united to tlie Andes, iiassing through 
Bar(|Utstmonto, S. Carlos, Valcntia, and Victoria, to 
Caraccas. 

The Central Andes of Now Granada run N., with a 
slight declination to the E., and form between their com¬ 
mencement and fP l.y one great mass of rocks, about 40 
or 50 miles in breadth, whose sides are only furrowed by 
ravines, but not intersected bv valleys. Its mean height 
seems to be rather greater than that of the E. Andes, 
and it contoins several summits whieh exceed the snow 
line. The most remarkable of them arc from S. to N.; 
the Nevados de Huila, dc Baraguan, dc Tolima (which 
attains 18,336 ft.), and de llervco. In the vicinity of the 
latter 15') the range expand to about double its 
width, separating at the same time into several ridges, so 
as to form a mountain knot, with intervening valleys. 
This mountain region, known under tlic name of Sierra 
de Aiuioqnia, forms in its upper valleys a high country, 
iVom G,C)(X) to 7,000 ft. above the sea, on which the ridges 
rise 2,000 ft. and more. It approaches very close to the 
Rio Caura, s«) as to skirt its bed for about l.*>0 miles. 
Opposite to the high banks formed by these ridges other 
mountains, belonging to the W. Andes, approach as near 
to the river, which runs for nearly 150 miles in an im¬ 
mense cldft, over a rocky and rugged bottom, and forms 
a series of cataracts and rapids between Salto de S. 
Antonio and Bocca del Kspirito Santo. In all tliis space 
the river is quite unfit for navigation, and tr.'ivelling by 
land is in this country very fatiguing, and not without 
danger. The ridges which issue from the mountain 
knot of the Sierra dc Antioqiiia approach the llio Mag¬ 
dalena to a distance of a few miles, and terminate nut 
fiir from the place where that river joins the llio Cauca, 
about fP .W. 

That portion of the Central Andos which forms one 
undivided mass is crossed by two roads; one leading from 
Bogota to Popayan, and the other to Cartage. The first 
runs after descending from the elevated plain of Bogota 
to the banks of the llio Magdalena, in the valley of this 
river to the S. as far as the town of La Plata, whence it 
turns W., and crosses the range over the Paramo dc las 
Ouanar.m, on which it rises to 14,705 ft. above the sea. 
It then descends into the valley of the Cauca to the town 
of Popay.an. The roiui between Bogota .*ind ('.‘irtago 
tlescends from the plain of Bogota (8.7.% ft.), crosses the 
llio Magdalena at tlic pass de (hiay.acana (1,200 ft.), 
passes through the town of Ibaguc (4,4KO ft.), and crosses 
the range by the famous mountain ))ass of Quindiu, 
between tiie Nevados of Baraguan and Tolima; at its 
highest point, the Garito del Paramo, it attains an ele¬ 
vation of 11 ..VM ft. above the level of the sea. It dehcends 
afterwards to the town of Cartago in tlie valley of tlie 
Cauca (.3,152 feet). 

The fV. Aftfies uf'Sen Grnn.oda are the same range, 
whieh farther S. is called Sierra de la (^)sta or de Sin- 
dagiu. It low'rrs considerably in .’idvanciug to the N., 
so that betwet'a 2^ 30* and fP N. lat. its mean elevation 
does not exceed 5,000 or (i,(H)0 ft. above the sea, or from 
2,000 to 3,000 ft. above the valley of the Cauca ; nor is its 
broiidth considerable, probably not more than from 15 to 
20 miles, but it rises with a very precipitous declivity. 
N. of 5^ the rsinge is liighcr, and its breadtii more eonsi- 
deratde. Its highest summit is the Torra del Ciioeo, 
S. E.of Novita, whieh, liowevcr, Is far from attaining the 
snow line, and probably does not rise to much more than 
10,000 feet. N. of this summit the range appuiaehes 
close to the Rio Cauca, forming its high banks bi>tween 
the Salto de 8. Antonio and the Bocca del Kspirito 
Santo, and constituting with the opposite ranges of the 
Centra) Andes, os it were, one mountain knot. The 
Western Andes send from this point a range towards the 
Caribbean Sea, which skirts the Rio Cauca on the W., 
extending to tlie N. of 8° N. lat., and contains the Alto 
de Viento, a summit which attains more than U,000 ft. 
of elevation. 

From the W Andes a ridge branches off near 6° N 
lat. It runs to the W., and separates the sources of the 
Rio de S. Juan, which falls into the Pacific, from those 
of the Atrato, which runs to the Carribbean Sea. This 
range soon turns to the N. N. W., and advances in that 
direction between the 'Rio Atrato and the Pacific. Its 
elevation seems not to be considerable at the beginning, 
and it grows lower os it advances farther M. It seems to 
disappear entirely between 7° and 8®, opposite to the 
harbour of Giipica on the Pacific; for no mountain 
range is found on the isthmus of Panama, where it is 
narrowest. 

Six roads are said to cross the W. Andes ; but they 
can only be used with great difiiculW, on account of th« 
extreme steepness of the ridge. They are commonly 
impracticable for mules, and travellers as well as goods 
are brought over on the backs of Indians. 'I'hc roads 
most used are that of Las Juntas, which leads from 
In the valley of the Cauca to Buenaventura, a harbour 
on the Panfle; the road of S. Augustin, connecting 
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Cartago with Novlta; and that of Verras, by which the 
town of Cltaraln the valley of the AtraiTcSimuSSateJ 
with Antioquia on the banks of the Cauca. 

r/ie Geology of the Andes is very imperfectly 
known. Only a small portion of their iinniense 
extent has been visited by scientific travellers; 
and the information obtained from them teaches 
only a few isolated facts, which do not justify 
general conclusions. Wc arc, however, informed, 
that the most frequent of the primitive rucks of 
the Alps—granite and gneiss^are by no means 
frequent in the Andes, which arc composed mostly 
of porphyry and mica-slate. Porphyry is by far 
the most widely extended of the unstrati fied rocks 
of the Andes, and occurs through the whole 
range at all elevations, and frequently the highest 
summus are composed of it. Next to porphyry 
and inica-siate, trachyte and basalt arc most fre¬ 
quently met with. 

Volcanoes arc freement in certain portions of the 
range, ('apt. H. Ilali observed a phenomenon, 
which induced him to think that a volcano ex¬ 
ists on one of the larger islands N. of Cape Horn, 
and that the observed phenomenon was produced 
by an eruption; but (Japt. King, who surveyed 
these islands about 10 years ago, seems not to 
have found a volcano in Tierru del Puej'o, nor 
in any other portion of the range south of 46^ S. 
lat. But farther N. they occur in great num¬ 
bers. Pour volcanoes are visible from the island 
of Chiloe ; ihey lie on the op])osite coast, between 
4f>o and 42® S. lat. Still more numerous are the 
volcanoes in the C'hilean Andes, nut less than 
19 being known to be there in a state of ac¬ 
tivity. The most N. is that of Coquimbo, 
somewhat to the S. of 30® S. lat. But between 
this volcano and that of Atacama (between 21® 
and 22® 8. lat.) no volcano is .stated to exist, that 
of Coj)iai)o, which appears on our maps, being 
unknoun in the country. Farther N. the vol- 
caiiie mountains occur only in the W. range of 
the Bolivian Andes; none of the high summits 
of the K. range having ever been known to have 
made an eruption, or emitted smoke. It is not 
known whether volcanoes exist in the Andes be¬ 
tween 14® and 5® S. lat. ; but it is certain that 
in this part of the range they tire not numerous, 
as no mention of them has been made by tra¬ 
vellers. That portion of the Andes in which 
volcanic agency is most active lies between 
3|^® S. lat. and 2® N. lat. The number of sum¬ 
mits whose eruptions arc recorded is here very 
coiLsifierable ; and Humboldt is inclined to think 
that the valleys N. of the Pass of Assuay are to 
be considered as being placed on an extensive 
volcanic basis, and that most of the numerous 
summits surrounding thi*m have Ottce served, and 
may again serve, as channels for the subterranean 
fire communicating with the atmosphere. 'J’he 
farthest N. of these volcanoes is that of Purace, 
in the neighbourhood of Popayan, where the 
Andes begin to divide into three ranges; which 
seem to be, in their present state, quite exempt 
from volcanic agency, none of their summits 
having ever made an eruption. 

No portion of the globe is subject to such fre¬ 
quent and frightful earthquakes as the countries 
embosomed within the range of the Andes, and 
those lying between them and the Pacific Ocean. 
The towns of Bogota, Quito, lUobamba, Callao, 
CopiapOyValparai.so, Concepcion, and others, have 
at different times been more or less destroyed 
by their agency; and some more than once. 

Line of perpetual Congelation^ — The observ¬ 
ations made by Humboldt in the Andes induced 
him to fix the snow line near the e(\ualoT, at, an 
I elevation of 15,750 ft.; and he thought that» near 
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the tropic, U would be found at about 14,000 ft., or Bog'ota a farinaceous root, called aracacha, is 
somewhat higher. But Mr. Pcntland found it near cultivated, and lately some attempts have been 
17^ S. lat., at nearly 17,000 ft.; and later observ- madetointroduce its culture in England. Trees 
ations fix it near 8. lat., at about 16,400 ft. are found to ascend to 12,000 ft. or 14,000ft. on 
a^ve the level of the sea. It is farther remark- the declivities of the mountains; but their sum- 
able, ♦ha* though a great number of summits mits, which commonly form plains of some ex- 
rise above the snow line, glaciers are of rare occur- tent, are nearly bare of vegetation, nourishing 
rence in the Andes. This is partly to be attri- only two or three kinds of low plants, 
buted to the relative position of their summits Among the vegetable productions of the Andes, 

which generally form a continuous line, without none has obtained greater celebrity #an the 
having other summits on their sides; and partly cinchona, or Jesuits* bark, which is now known 
to the considerable distance which ever^ where is to grow not only on difTcrent parts of the A ndes 
found to intervene between two summits. It is but also on the other high mountains of S. Amc- 
only in the narrow ravines by which some of the rica. The best bark, however, is collected on 
sides of the giant summits are furrowed, that the Andes between 5^ N. lat. and S. lat., where 
glaciers of small extent are met with. the trees grow at an elevation of from 10,000 

Vcfretation of the Amies, — The different plants to 14,000 ft. above the sea. ^ 
and trees peculiar to the diflbrent regions of the Zoo/logy the Amies. —This we arc very im- 

globe appear in regular succession, as we ascend perfectly acquainted with. The most renmfkable 
from the level of the ocean to the heights of the genus is that which comprehends the guanacos, 
Andes. In the lower grounds, between the tro- llamas, and vicunas, of which the llamas are usecl 


}ncs, from the level of the sea to the height of 
from 3,000 to 5,000 feet, cassava, cacao, maize, 
plantains, indigo, sugar, cotton, and coffee are 
cultivated. Indigo and cacao, the plantain or 
the banana tree, and the cassava root require 
great heat to be brought to maturity, generally a 
climate of which the mean temperature is 75®. 
But cotton and coffee will grow at a considerable 
elevation, and sugar is cultivated with success in 
the temperate parts of Quito. Maize is culti¬ 
vated in the same climate as the banana; but its 
cultivation extends over a much, w'ider sphere, 
as it arrives at maturity at an elevation of6,000 ft. 
above the sea. The low country within the tro¬ 
pics is also the region of oranges, pine-apple^ 
and the most delicious fruits. Between the alti¬ 
tudes of 6,0(X)ft. and 9,000 ft. lie.s the climate best 
suited for the culture of all kinds of European 
min. Wheat, under the ec]^uator, will seldom 
form an ear below an elevation of 4,500 ft., or 
ripen if above that of 10,000 ft. At the same 
time it must be observed, that the European co¬ 
lonists have not sufficiently varied their agricul¬ 
tural experiments to ascertain exactly the mini¬ 
mum of height at which European cerealia would 
come to maturity in the equinoctial regions of 
America. Humboldt mentions that in the Ca- • 
raccas he saw fine harvests of wheat near Vic¬ 
toria, in the latitude of 10® 13^ N., at the height of 
1,640 and 1,900 ft., and at Cuba wheat flourishes 
at a still smaller elevation. Bye and barlev, es¬ 
pecially the latter, resist cold better than wheat; 
thev are accordingly^ cultivated at a greater ele¬ 
vation. Barley yields abundant harvests at 
heights where the thermometer rarclv keeps up 
dunng the ^ay above 57^ Fah. Within the 
limits in which European grain flourishes is to 
be found the oak, which from an elevation of 
9,200 ft. never descends, near the equator, be¬ 
low that of 5,500 ft., though it is met with in 
the parallel of Mexico at the height of only 
2,620 ft. Bevond the limit of 9,000 ft. large trees 
of every kind begin to disappear, though some 
dwarfish pines are to be found at the height of 
13,000 ft., nearlv 2,000 ft. from the line of per¬ 
petual snow. The grasses clothe the ground at 
an elevation of from 13,500 ft. to 15,100 ft.; and 
from this to the regions of ice and snow, the 
only plants visible are the lichen, wliich covers 
the face of the rocks, and seems even to pene¬ 
trate under the snow. 

In districts as elevated as the valley of Titi¬ 
caca, agriculture is confined to potatoes, onions, 
and capsicum, and to the grain called quinoa 
(C/tenofiedium quinoa, Lin.); barley and rye are 
only cultivateci as fodder. On the plain of 


as animals of burden ; but they are slow, making 
onlv about 12 miles a day, and carrying about 
70 lbs. of burthen. The vicuna.s give a very 
valuable kind of wool. Among birds, the condors 
have always attracted the attention of travellers, 
on account of their enormous size. They are a 
species of vulture. 

Mimnral Wealth. — If the high table-land of 
Anahuac in Mexico be excepted, no mountain 
range can vie with the Andes in mineral riches, 
especially in the precious metals. Many of 
the rivers descending from the Andes between 
the^ tropics contain small particles of gold in 
their sand. *I'he particles of gold deposited in 
the alluvial soil skit ting the beds of some of 
these rivers have attracted the attention of Eu¬ 
ropeans, and at some places the soil is carefully 
washed. The alluvial soils richest in gold are 
those lying to the W. of the Central Andes of 
New Granada, on both sides of the llio Cauca; 
as also in the provinces of Barbacoas and ('hoco 
along the Pacific. In the latter districts platina 
also occurs; and, till within these few years, 
when it has been found in the Ural mountains, 
these were considered as the only places in 
which it was to be met with. Alluvial soils rich 
in gold are also found along the rivers which 
descend from the range of the Bolivian Andes, 
between 14® and 17® S. lat. ; and here too con¬ 
siderable qualities of gold are extracted. The 
annual produce of the lavaderos and gold mines 
of the Andes is stated by Humboldt to have 
amounted, in the beginning of the 19th cen¬ 
tury, to 283,429 oz. ; equal, at 4/. per oz., to 
1,133,716/. 

Silver occurs in many places of the range be¬ 
tween 33® and the equator; but it is commonly 
found at an elevation where vegetation nearly 
ceases, which renders the working of thdmines very 
expensive, and frequently disappoints the other¬ 
wise well-founded expectations of the under¬ 
takers. The number of mines which have been 
worked and abandoned is very great; many of 
them, however, are still worked. The most 
celebrated silver mines are those of Potosi and 
IVsco. * The former arc in the Cerro de Potosi 
(19® 36/ S. lat), which rises to 16,037 ft. above 
the sea. This mountain is perforated in all 
directions; and it is said, though the statement 
be probably exaggerated, that there are no fewer 
than 5,000 excavations in it. The Cerro de 
Pasco is a hill, rising on the high plain of 
Bombon (about 11® S. lat.). It has been 
worked for more than two centuries, and may 
now be considered as the richest silver mine of 
America; unlesi^ which is doubtful, it be sur- 
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passed by the silver mines discovered in N. Chili 
111 1830, about 30 of 40 m. S. of the town of 
Copiapo, wliLMc silver ore is said to be very 
abundant, and so rich as to yield 40 or even 7^^- 
ounces in each car}fo. At the bef;innin{v of the 
present century, the annual produce of the silver 
mines of the Andes was stated by llumboldt to 
amount to (>91492 lbs. troy; which, if we take thc^ 
silver at 5 shillings the ounce, gives d sum of 
2,074,476/. It is not easy to estimate its amount 
at present; but probably it is laot much fallen off. 

>Iercii»7 or quicksilver occurs in many places 
N. of 14° S. lat., and S. of the equator; but since 
tlie destruction of the mines of Guancavclica, we 
arc not sure Whether it be any where worked. 
These, which were extremely rich, yielding from 

4, (XX) to 6,(XX) cwt. a year, were unluckily ruined 
in 1789, through the ignorance and mismanage¬ 
ment of a siqieriiitendcnt. 

Chipper seems to occur very frequently S. of 
14° S. lat. Large masses of nearly pure cop¬ 
per itfe stated to exist on the surface of the 

5. eweniity of the valley of Titicaca, but the 
expense of bringing them down to the coast is 
at present so great that they cannot be turned 
to advantage. In the N. proiinces of ('liili 
several mines arc worked with advantage. Miers 
estimated the quantity of cop])cr exported from 
these countries in 1824 at 40,(XX) cwt.; in 1829, 
It rose to (j 0,0(X), and has since materially in¬ 
creased. It is mostly exported to Chinn, India, 
and the U. States. 

Ores of lead, tin, and iron arc said to exist in 
various parts ; but they are not woiked. 

Vopulation of the Andes, — It is a characlerislic 
feature of S. America, that its extensive plains, 
which comprise more tlian three Iburths of its 
surface, are very thinly inhahiled; nor does it 
a])pear likely that large portions of them should 
over be broipjht to such a state of cultivation as 
to maintain a dense population. At present, 
far the greater number of the inhabitants are met 
wah.on the table lands, and in the valleys of the 

iides. It hiis been doubted whether the whole 
])v'iiilatioii of S. America exceeds 12,(X10,000j 
but this, we have little doubt, is below tlie mark. 
We are inclined to think that the inhabrtaiUs of 
the Andes, including the coast of the Ihicific, 
.amount to more than (i,(XXVX)0. This coast is 
favoured with an excellent climate, and that por¬ 
tion of it which lies between 40° and 30° S. lat. 
has ill general a good soil; but betw'een 30° and 
5° S. lat. it is a complete desert — a circumstance 
mainly attributable to the entire want of rain, 
a single drop never refreshing its aiid soil. In 
this respect it forms a singular contrast with the 
const extending between the equator and the 
Isthmus of Lanaina, w'here hardly a day passes 
without rain, and where at certain seasons it pours 
down in such abundance as to change all the 
low’cr lands into swamps, and to render the coun¬ 
try extremely unhealthy. The whole coast along 
the Pacific docs not probably contain million 
inhabitants; so that more than 4^ millions live 
within the mountain system. 

The state of these countries seems to have 
been little different at the time when America 
was discovered. In the Andes only was found 
a government regularly arranged, and a nation 
which had made a considerable progress in civil¬ 
isation, aiid which chic^ subsisted by the pro¬ 
duce of its agriculture. Ilere only the Spaniards 
were able to conquer the country; in the other 
parts of America they established colonics, and 
tried by various means to subject the savage 
nations in their neighbourhood: these attempts 
succeeded in some instances, and in others not. 


The poptilaliuii of the Andes is composed of 
the descendants, of the Spaniards, and of the 
ancient Peruvians. Negroes have also been in¬ 
troduced in the N. districts, and are pretty nu¬ 
merous in the valleys of the Rio Magdalena and 
Rio Cauca; they are also foiiiul on the coast 
in the provinces of Rarbacous and Choeo, and, 
in small numbers, on the reinaindur of the coast 
as far S. as Arica. (13° fc>. lat.) The whites 
constitute the great bulk of the population in 
the valleys of the Rio Magdalena and Cauca; in 
the latter no aborigines are met with. But on 
the high valleys of iLipiator, on the plain of 
Bonibon, on llie table hind of i'iticaca, and in 
the valleys w'hich extend to the E. of the great 
chain of the Andes, the ancient Peruvians are 
by far the most nuTiieruus class of inhabitants, 
tlie w'hite.s being there ])robuhIy much less than 
a fourth jiarl of the population. The Peruvians 
belong to the copper-coloured race .spread nearly 
over the w hole American continent. They speak 
clill'ei ent languages; but the Quichua, sometimes 
called the language of the Incas, is understood 
or spoken by most of them. Travellers in ge¬ 
neral admit their frugality and industry in agri¬ 
culture, w'orking the mines, and some branches 
of manufacturing industry; hut they are alto¬ 
gether dclicient in that activity, spirit of enter¬ 
prise, and desire to excel by which Europeans 
are distinguished. 

Travelling in the Andes. — The improvement 
of Iho countries embosomed within the Andes 
is much retarded by the want of easy commu- 
uication. Sometimes the intercourse between 
places in the immi.‘diate vicinity of each other is 
interrupted by tjuehradas, or rents, generally 
narrow, sometimes of a vast depth, and with 
nearly ))erpendiciilar sides. 'I’he famous na¬ 
tural bridge of leononzo, in Columbia, leads 
over a small ipiebrada; it is elevated about .312 
feet above the torrent that Hows in the bottom of 
the chasm. Most of the torrents that arc pas- ed 
in travelling over the (Cordilleras are fordable; 
though their impetuosity is such w'hcn sw-oln by 
the rains as to detain travellers for several days. 
But wlien they are too deep to be forded, or the 
banks too inaccessible; suspension bridges are 
throw ii over them, of a singular make; but which, 
notwithstanding their a])parently dangerous and 
fragile construction, are found to answer the 
purposes rcipiired. Where the river is nar¬ 
rows with high hanks, they arc constructed of 
w'uod, and consi-t of 4 long beams laid close 
together over the preci])ice, and forming a path 
or Lihout a yard and a half in breadth, being just 
suflicient ibr a man to pass over o* horseback. 
These bridges have become so familiar to the 
natives that they past, them w itliout apprehension. 
Where the breadth of the river will not admit 
of a beam being laid Jict oss, ropes constructed of 
dcynroSj a species of thm clastic cane, of the length 
required arc thrown over. Six of these ropes 
are streichcd from one side of the river to the 
other; two, intended to serve as parapets, being 
considerably higher than the otlier four; and the 
latter being covered w ith sticks laid in a trans¬ 
verse direction, the bridge is passed by men, while 
the mules, being divested of ihcir burdens, are 
made to swim across. A11 travellers have spoken 
of the extreme danger of passing these rope 
bridges, which look like ribands suspended above 
a crevice or imnetuous torrent. But this danger, 
according to TIumholdt, is not very great when 
a single person passes over the bridge as quickly 
as possible, with his body leaning forward. But 
the oscillations of the ropes become very great 
when the traveller is convicted by an Indian 
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who walks quicker than himself; or when, fright- they must both unavoidably perish. The address 
cned by the view of the water seen through the of these creatures is here truly wonderful; for 
interstices of the bamboos, he has the imprudence in this so rapid motion, when they seem to have 
to stop in the middle of the bridge, and lay hold lost all command of themselves, they follow exact- 
of the ropes that serve as a rail. Some of the ly the different windings of the path, as if they 
rivers of the higher Andes are passed by means had previously reconnoitred and settled in their 
an invention or bridge denominated a tarabUa, minds the route tliey were to follow, and taken 
It conveys not only the passengers, but also every precaution for their safety. There would 
their cattle and burdens; and is used to pass otherwise, indeed, be no possibility of travelling 
those torrents whose rapidity and the large over places where the safety of the rider depends 
stones continually rolling down, render it im- on the experience und address of his beast, 
possible for mules to swim across. It consists The valleys of the Cordilleras, which are 
of a strong rope of bejuco, extended across the deeper and narrower than those of the Alps and 
river, on each bank of which it is fastened to Pyrepces, and present scenes of the wildest as- 
stout posts. On one side is a kind of wheel or pect, give rise also to several other peculiarities 
winch to straiten or slack the rope to the degree in the mode of travelling. In many parts, 
required. From this rope hangs a kind of mov- owing to the humidity of the climate, and the 
able leathern hammock, capable of holding a declivity of the ground, the streamlets which 
man, to which a rope is fastened for drawing it flow down the mountains have hollow'cd out 
to the side intended. For carrying over mules gullies from about 20 to 25 feet in depth. The 
two ropes arc necessary, and these much thicker pathway which runs along those crevices is fre- 
atid slacker. The creature being suspended qiiently not above a foot or a foot and a l^f in 
from them, and secured by girths round the breadth, and has the appearance of a gallery 
belly, neck, and legs, is shoved off, and dragged dug and left open to the sky. In some places 
to the opposite bank. Some of these bejuco the opening above is covered by the thi<*k ve- 
bridges arc of great length, and elevated to a getation which grows out from both sides of 
great height above the torrent. the crevice, so that the traveller is forced to 

A bridge of this sort was constructed by the grope his way in darkness. The oxen, which 
5 th Inca over the Desaguader^), or river that are the beasts of bunlen commonly made use 
issues from lake Titicaca, where it is more tlmn of in this country, can scarcely force their way 
200 feet in width; and, on account of its utility, through these galleries, some of w’hich are more 
is still kept up. Sometimes, instead of 4)eing than a mile in length; and if the traveller shoiihl 
made of bejucos or osiers, these suspension happen to meet them in one of the passages, he 
bridges arc made of twisted strands or thongs of has no means of avoiding them but by climbing 
bullock*s hide. Mr. Miers passed along one of the earthen wall which borders the crevice, and 
this sort in (^hili, 225 feet in length, by 6 feet keeping himself suspended by laying hold of the 
w'idc! It conveyed over loaded mules, and w'as roots w'hich penetrate to this depth from the sur- 
perfectly secure. ( Ulloa^ Vffj/ct^c en Amcrique, face of the ground. “In many of the passes of 
1 . .‘158.; Mien, Chili, i. 335.; llambohWs lie- the Andes,” says Humboldt, “such is the state 
searches, ii. 72.) of the roads that the usual mode of travelling 

The ruggedness of the roads in the less fre- for persons in easy circumstances is in a chair 
cpiented parts of the Andes, can hardly be de- strapped to the back of one of the native porters 
scribed. In many places the ground is so nar- (cargueros), or men of burden, who live by 
row, that the mules employed in travelling have letting out their backs and loins to travellers, 
scarcely room to set their feet, and in others it They talk in this country of going on a man’s 
is a continued series of precipices. These paths back (aiular en cargueros), as we mention going 
are full of holes, from two to three feet deep, on horseback. No humiliating idea is annexed 
in w^ich the mules set their feet, and draw their to the trade of cargueros; and the men who 
bellies and their riders’ legs along the ground, follow this occupation arc not Indians, but inu- 
Thc holes serve as steps, without which the pre- lattoes, and sometimes even whites. It is often 
cipices would be in a great measure imprac- curious to hear these men, with scarcely any 
ticable; but, should the creature happen to set covering, and following an emplo^ent which 
its foot between two of these holes, or not place we should consider so disgraceful, quarrelling 
it right, the rider falls; and if on the side of in the midst of a forest, because one lias refused 
the precipice, inevitably perishes. This danger the other, who pretends to have a whiter skin, 
is even grt.ater where the holes arc wanting, the pompous title of Don or Su Merced. 
The tracks are extremely steep and slippery. The usual load of a carguero is six or seven 
and in general chalky and wet; and where arrobas; those who arc very strong carry as much 
their are no holes to serve as steps, Indians as nine arrobas. When we reflect on the enor- 
are obliged to go before with small spades to mous fatigue to which these miserable men arc cx- 
dig little trenenes across the path. In de- posed, journeying eight or nine hours a day over 
scending those places where there are no holes a mountainous country; when we know that 
or trenchei^ and which are sometimes many their backs are sometimes as raw as those of 
hun^dd yards deep, the instinct of the mules beasts of burden; that travellers have often the 
accustomed to pass them is admirable. They cruelty to leave them in a forest when they fall 
are sensible of the caution requisite in the de- sick; that they earn, by a journey from Ibague 
scent. On coming to the top of an eminence, to Cartago, only 12 or 14 piasters in from 15 to 
they stop; andlmving placed their fore feet close 25 days; we arc at a loss to conceive how this 
together, as if in a posture of stopping them- employment of a carguero should be eagerly 
serves, they also put their hind feet together, embraced by all the robust young men who live 
but a little forwards, as if going to lie down. In at the foot of the mountains. The taste for a 
fJiis attitude, having, as it were, taken a survey wandering life, the idea of a certain independ- 
of the road, thw sfide down with the swiftness ence amid forests, leads them to jirefer it lo 
of a meteor. The rider has only to keep him- Ihc sedentary and monotonous lalmur of cities, 
self fast in the saddle, without checking his The passage of the mountain of Quindiu is not 
beast; for the least motion is sufficient to dis- the only part of South America which is tra- 
order the equilibrium of the mule, in which case versed on the backs of men. The whole of the 
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province of Antioquia is surrounded by moun¬ 
tains so diflicult to pass, that they who dislike 
entrusting themselves to the skill of a bearer, 
and arc not stron*; enough to travel on foot from 
Santa Fe dc Antioquia to Bocca de Nares or 
Rio Samana, must relinquish all thoughts of 
leaving the country. The number of young 
men \^o undertake the employments of beasts 
of burden at Choco, Ibague, and Medellin, is 
so considerable, that we sometimes meet a file of 
fifty or sixty. A few years ago, when a project 
was formed to make llie passage from Nares to 
Antioquia passable for mules, the cargucros pre¬ 
sented formal remonstrances against mendin'; 
the road, and the government was weak enough 
to yield to their clamours. The person carried in 
a chair by a cargucro, ‘must remain several hours 
motionless, and leaning backwards. The least 
motion is sufficient to throw down the carrier; 
and his fall would be so much the more danger¬ 
ous, as the cargucro, too confident in his own 
skill, chooses the most rapid declivities, or crosses 
a torrent on a narrow and slippery trunk of a 
free. These accidents are, however, rare ; and 
those which happen must be attributed to the 
imprudence of travellers, who, frightened at a 
false step of the cargucro, leaj) down from their 
chairs.” {Regearclies, 69.) 

I n order to protect travellers, when they arc 
sojoiiriiiiig in this desert country, from the in¬ 
clemency of the weather, the cargucros provide 
themselves with several hundred leaves of a plant 
of the banana species, which they pluck in the 
mountains before they begin their journey. 
'J'hese leaves, which arc membninoiis and silky, 
arc of an oval fonn, 2 feet long, and 16 in. in 
breadth. When the travellers reach a spot in 
the midst of the forests where the ground is dry, 
and where they propose to pass the night, the 
cargucros lop a few branches from the trees, with 
which the^ make a tent. In a few minutes this 
slight timber-w'ork is divided into squares by the 
stalks of some climbing plant, or by the threads 
of the agave. The banana leaves having in the 
mean time been unrolled, are now spread over 
the above work, so as to cover it like the tiles 
of a house. These huts, thus hastily built, arc 
cool and commodious; and Humboldt mentions 
that he passed several days in the valley of 
Buquia under one of those leafy tents, which 
was perfectly dry, though exposed to violent 
and incessant rains. 

No doubt the access to the Andes will, in the 
course of time, be facilitated by the establish¬ 
ment of steam packets on the Amazon and its 
tributaries. That this has not been attempted 
ere now is, we apprehend, a conseciucnce rather 
of the revolutionary anarchical state in which 
the country has been plunged since the over¬ 
throw of the Spanish government, than of any 
natural difficulties in the way of such navi¬ 
gation. Anarchy, however, must in the end ex¬ 
haust itself; and either a fVee government or a 
despotism be established in its stead. And it is 
hardly possible to suppose that any regular go¬ 
vernment whatever may be its character, should 
be established for any considerable period with¬ 
out turning its attention to the means of de¬ 
veloping th(B extraordinary resources of these 
fine countries: and of these none can be either 
so effectual, or so obviously indispensable, as the 
opening of improved communications with the 
coast, and with the great navigable rivers of the 
interior. 

ANDLAU, a town of France. dq>. Bas Rhin, arrond. 
Schelestat, on tho Andlau, lOm. N.N.W. Sclielestat. 
Pop. 2,2S7. 


ANDOUllE (REPUBLIC OF), ns 

ANDORUK (UBPUBLIC OF).aBinaU indenendent 
state on the S.declivity of the Pyrenees, between th?dS 

of Ariefcc in France, and the district bf Urgel In Spain 
It stretches from N. toS. about 36 m.,and from E.toW' 
about 30, comprising three mountain valleys, and the 
basin formed by their union. Tlicsu valleys are among 
the wildest and most picturesque in the Pyrenees, and the 
mountains, with their immense peaks, by which they 
are enclosed, among the highest and least accessible, ft 
is watered by several small rivers ; the largest of which, 
the Embalin, having received the others, falls into tho 
Segre, an affluent of the Ebro. Pop. from 7,000 to 8,000, 
divided among six communes. Andorre, the principal 
town, has about 2,(X)0 inhab. It has but little arable land, 
but a considerable extent of excellent pasture grounds, 
sheltered by vast forests of Hr. The inhab. dejiend 
Iirincipally on their flocks and iron mines, the produce 
of the latter finding a ready market in Spidn. This 
little state, though connected in some degree with both 
its powerful neiglibuurs, has preserved its independence 
for about 1000 years. The government is coin]) 08 cd of a 
council of 24 members, chosen for life, each commune 
electing four. The council elect two iSyndics {Uugo)^ 
who ciyoy considerable authority, convoking the as¬ 
semblies, and carrying on the guvcnimciit when they are 
not sitting. It is to Ch.arlemagne that Andorre owes 
its Independence. In 1790, that prince having marched 
against the Moors of Spain, and defeated them in the 
neighbouring valley of Carol, the Andorriatis are said to 
have rendereil themselves so useful to the French army, 
supplying them with provisions, and taking care of their 
wounded, that the Emperor, by way of rccompence, made 
them independent of tlie neighbouring i)rinces, and per¬ 
mitted them to be governed by their own laws. After 
him liOuis le Debnnnaire cedccl to the Bisliop of Urgel 
a part of the rights over Aiulorre whicli Charlemagne 
had reserved to himself and his successors. In virtue 
of this grant, the Bishop acquired right to a part of the 
tithes of the six communes, aud a spiritual jurisdiction 
over the country, which he still exercises. 

In 1793, the rights exercised by the sovereigns of France 
in Andorre being considered as feudal, were almndoncd, 
and the republic was for a time completely separated from 
that country ; but notwithstanding this temporary inde¬ 
pendence, the Andorriaus continued to preserve their 
attacliment to h'rance. They resisted Uu* violation of 
tlicir territory by the Spaniards, and fiirni«.hed to tlic 
French armies, during the late war, guides and assistance 
of every kind. At the same time they auxiuusly solicited 
the establishment of Iho ancient order of things; and 
Napoleon yielded to their wish. By a deciee of the 20th 
of March, 1806, Aiulorre was declared to lie a republic 
connected with France ; its vigiiier, or crinijn.*il Judge, 
was to be a Frenehinan, of the dep. of Aricge; and it was 
allowed to import certain quantities of certain specilieit 
articles, free of duty, on payment of the trifling sum of 960 
fr. a year. Except, therefore, as regards tlic spiritual ju- 
risdictiou of the Bishop of Urgel, which cannot be said 
to interfere with its independence any more than the 
Pope’s ecclesiastical authority over Catliolic countries 
can with theirs, Andorre is altogether independent of 
Spain ; and, as regards France, the annual payment it 
mtikes to her is not a tribute, but an inadequate com¬ 
pensation for a valuable privilege ; and there being little 
crime in Andorre, the appointment of a Frenchman for cri¬ 
minal judge w'as more with a view to deter French cri¬ 
minals from taking refuge in this neutral territory, than to 
assert any superioi ity. Andorre may, therefore, be justly 
consid(‘n^ as the oldest free republic in cJlstcnce. I'lio 


people all belong to the church of Rome, and arc very 
religious. Their clergv, and the more wealthy of the 
inhabitants, are educated at Toulouse or Barcelona. 
Each cur£, in addition to his pastoral duties, has charge 
of a school, where the poor arc instructed gratuitously; 
but this does not give him much extra trouble, few of the 
peasants thinking it necessary to send tlicir children to 
school to acquire what, in their land of shepherds and 
labourers, tliey imagino can be of little consequence In 
their future lives, llencc the great majority of the 
people can neither read nor write. 

I'he Andurrians are simple and severe in their miners, 
the vices and corruptions of cities not having hitherto 
found their way Into their valleys. They live as tlicir 
forefathers Uvea a thousand years before them : the little 
they know concerning the luxuries, arts, and civilisation 
of otiier countries inspiring them rather with fear than 
envy. Their wealth consists in their sheep or cattle, or 
in the share they may have in iron forges, only a very few 
of ttieir number being the proprietors of any umd beyond 
the garden which surrounds their cottage. Each family 
acknowledges a chief, who succeeds by right of primo¬ 
geniture. These cldefs, or eldest sons, choose their 
wives from families of equal consideration with their own, 
reprobating fneaalUanceSt and looking little to fortune, 
which besides is always very small upon both sides. 
Tbey never leave the paternal roof nntll they marry ; aiui 
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if they marry an heiress they join her name to their own; 
unless married, they are not admitted to any share in 
the manaramont of public aflhirs. 

^ When there are only daughters in a family, the eldest, 
who is heiress of the entire property, and siu'cceds as an 
eldest son would do, is always married to a cadet of 
another family, who adopts her name, and Is domiciliated 
in her family. By this arrangement, the principal An> 
dorrlan houses have continued for centuries without any 
change in their fortunes, wi plm richc^ ni plug pauvre. 
The poorest inhabitants are not so badly oil* as in most 
other countries; their wants are few and easily supplied, 
the opulent families taking care of those who are not; and 
the latter honouring and resitectlng their benefai',tors. 

’Tlie Andorrians are in general strong and well propor¬ 
tioned ; the greater part of the diseases proceeding from 
the moral aifet'tions are unknown, as well as tliuse ori¬ 
ginating in vice and corruiition. The costume of the 
men, composed of coarse brown cloth made from the wool 
of tlieir own siieen, resembles that worn by the peasants 
of Itigorre, with tills dillereiice, that the Andorrians wear 
the flowing red cap of the ('atal.\ns. There would seem 
to lie but little gallantry among tlii'sc mountaineers, for 
the women are not adinitted to any of the assemblies 
where public affairs are considered; nor even to the 
masses performed upon the reception of the bishof) or 
judge. Crime of every kind is rare, and punishments, 
though mild, are eifcctual. There are no law-suits relative 
to patern.ol successions ; and sliould disputes of any kind 
arise, they arc at once referrcil to the Syndics, wluise de¬ 
cision is never controverted. Tlie men are all liable to 
serve in the militia, should they be required; and every 
head of a family is obligc'd to have in his possession at all 
times a musket, and a eortain quantity of powder aiidb.'ill. 

Commerce of every kind is tree ; but, with the exception 
of iron, of which it has some mines and forges, its manu- 
i'U’tiircs are all of the coarsest and rudest kind —(For 
further iiarticulars, see the art. on Audorre, in 
France PittoresqHCj art. Aridgc; Mr. Murray's Summer 
tn the Pyrenees, &c.) 

ANDtJVEU, a borough and m. town of England, co. 
Hants, near the Anton, on the great roail from London 
to Salisbury, being 03 m. W. S. W. of the former, and 
17 N. E. of the latter. The Pari. Iiorough and subordi¬ 
nate distriet, which lust ineludes 10,7><0 acres, has 4,l».'>3 
iriliab., of which the borough in.ay have about 4,()(iU. It is 
compactly built, extending on either side about oiie-third 
ol a mile from the market place, in the i-eiitre of which 
is a modern town hall, supported on arehes, under which 
are hehl tlie markc'ts. Tiie cliiirch, an old Cotliic build¬ 
ing, is on the N. .side of the town. There is an hospital 
for 0 |)»or men, a freesciiool foundediii J.%9, and a charity 
school for 30 boys. Some trade is carried on in malting, 
and the manufacture of silk; but its prineiTKil support 
is derived from its iieing a considerable thoioughlare, 
and the only market for the surroiiiidiiig country, it is 
in a thriving condition ; and cuntaiiis several good shops 
and respectable private lious(‘s. Tiie great annual fair 
of Wey hill (which sec) Is held within a short distance. 
There la a canal from tlie town to Southampton. It re¬ 
turns 2 members to the II. of C. From JbHO, down to 
the passing of the Keform Act, the riglit of voting was 
in the bailin'and corporation. No. of 102. houses, 325; 
Pari. coTistitneney, 1836-37, 220. {Part, and Municipal 
Boundary Heports.) 

ANDOVEll, a town of the U. States, Massaehusets, 
on. Essex, 20 in. N. Bo.ston. Pop. 4,.')30. It is finely 
situated, and has some m.aimf.ictureK ; but it is chiefly dis- 
tingiiislied foKits liter.iry institutions, particularly its 
theological .academy, founded in 1807, and liberally en¬ 
dowed. 7'he eours(‘ of iHiiicatioii is completed in 3 years; 
it liiul in 183.')-3ri, 152 students, and a library of above 
1.1,0(N) vols. There is also a very nourishing adiidemy, 
founded in 1778. 

ANDKACIO, or ANDllACY, a town of Spain, on the 
S. W. coast of the island of Majorca. Pop. 3,.5()0. It is 
situated at a little distance fiom the sea, but it has a 
small port accessible to vessels drawing little water. Its 
territory is productive of olives. 

ANDKK (ST.), the name of various small towns and 
villages in diffenmt parts of ]<'ranee. 

ANDRE, or ENDK E, (ST.), a town of Hungary, on the 
right bank of the DaiiuluN opposite to the island of the 
same name. 111 m. N. Buda. Pop. 8,(KKi. It has 1 Ca¬ 
tholic and 7 Greek churches. The hills in the vicinity 
produce excellent wines, and the island in the river is 
celebrated for its fertility. 

ANDRE' D’APCllON (ST.), a village of Franco, 

n . Loire, 8 m. W. Koanne. I’op. 1,740. 

NDRE'-DE-CUBSAC (ST.), atown of France, dep. 
Gironde, cap. rant. 12 m. N. N. E. Bordeaux. Pop, 3,3S9. 
It is situated at a little distance from the Dordo^e; 
but It has a port, Cubsac, on that river. The high road 
t>om Bo"deaux to Paris crosses the Dordogne at this 
point, passengers and earring<*s being conveyed across in 
a large ferry boat of a new eoiistriietlon. 
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ANDRE' DE SANGONIS (ST.), a town of France, 
dep. Hcrault, 19 m. W. by N. Montpellier. Pop. 2,l.^i0. 

ANDRE' DE VALBORGNE (ST.), a town of 
France, dep. Card, can. cant. 42 m. N. W. Nismes. Pop. 
1,720. W 

ANDREA (ST.), a village of Naples, prov. Priiicipato 
Ultra, 3 m. S. £. Conza. Pop. 2,200. 

ANDRE ASBERG, a town of Hanover, principality of 
Griibenhagen, in a district which has mines of iron, 
cobalt, copper, and silver. Pop. 3,400. It has a college, 
a council of mines, and manufactures of lace and threiui. 

ANDREW’S (ST.J, an aiidcnt and celebrated city 
and seaport of Scotland, co. Fife, finely situ.iti>d on a low 
eminence on the German Ocean, 31 m. N.K. Edinburgh, 
kat. 66‘^ 20' N., long. 2^ 6(K W. Pop. 3,767. It cliiefly con¬ 
sists of three principal streets, leading in a W. direction 
from the (‘athedral, is in general well built, .and has lieen 
much improved during the present century St. Andrew ’.h 
was long the inetropolituu see of Scotland; and is 
liigMy interesting from its numerous remains of other 
.ages, and the historical associations connected witii it, 
many highly important events having occurred within 
its precinrts. Its splendid cathedral, louiidcd in 1160, and 
completed in 131H, w’as reduced to a ruin in 155U by the 
barbarous zeal of the reformers. The castle, long tlii’ 
residence of its archbishop.^, and a pl.acc of ronsiilu...i)l '$ 
strength, stood on a precipice overhanging the sea. 'PIm' 
famous Cardinal Beaton was assassinated in it' ^ 1-516. iii 
revenge of ttic siiare ho inul in bringing Wishart, a 
preacher of the reformed doctrines, to the stake in tiie 
previous year. Its picturesque ruins now serve a.s a land- 
mark for ships. There ar- also, among otiicrs, the i uiiis 
of u chapel, and a square tower 108 lent Ingh, called tlie 
chapel and tower of St. Hide or St. Regulus, supposed to 
be the most ancient of the exist:Mg labiICS TIk i)riory 
of St. Aiulrew's w'as one of the best endowed in Scotland ; 
and ftart of a gigantic wall, ii ti'nded to taiclose the 
ground.H of the priory, 870 feet long, 22 high, an.d 4 
thick, with 11 turrets, erected by Prior lieplmin in 1510. 
is .still ill good preservation, and is not one of the least 
interesting relics of bygone times. 'I’he parisii church, 
founded in the l2th rentury, but rebuilt in 1797, has a 
inonument to Archbishop Sharpe, a.s.sassiiiatial in lii79. 
1'lie university of St. Andrew’s, the most aneient in Scot¬ 
land,.and now till'principal sup]>ortofthccity, wa.stnunded 
ill 1410, by Bishop Wardlaw, and conlirmed by a papal hull 
dated the following year. It oi iginally consisted of three 
colU'ges, St. SalvJuIor’.s, St. Leonard’s, and St.Mary’s ; of 
whirl! iJie two lt)rmer were united in 1747, when the bidhl- 
ings of St. Leonard’s were pulled down. The two colleges 
are in dill'erent parts of the tow'n, .and their profesM)rs and 
discipline aro quite distinct. I'he United College consists 
of a quadrangular edifice, in which some excellent rooms 
were recently erected at the expense ol government. 
This iiistitutioTi is ap|iropri<atc<1 to the study of languages, 
philoso{iliy, and science, and St.Mary’s to that of theology. 
The ehajiel ol the United Collegi*, founded by Bishop 
Kennedy in 1458, is a flue speriineii ot the light Gothic ; 
but though used as thc-college chapel, aiiil as a parish 
church, it is in a very liad state of repair. It has a tomb 
of the founder; on opening which, in 1683, six silver 
maces were found, of which three were sent to the other 
Scotch universities, and three retained in the college. 
St. Mary's college is a handsome stone structure. A 
library contiguous to the Latter, and containing 45,(KX) 
volumes,' is common to both colleges; and until the 
privilege was commuted, in 1836, for 4.56/. a year, it was 
entitled to a copy of every w’ork entered at Stationers* 
Hall. The United College and St. Mary’s h.ave together 
eleven pi ofessors; each college has a principal, and the 
univerailty is presided over by a lord-rector and a chan¬ 
cellor. The endowments arc considerable, e.ach professor 
receiving at an avenge alnuit 239/. a year, exclusive of 
fees from pupils. The average number of the latter 
during the ten years ending with 18.38-39 has been 172, 
of whom 42 have belonged to the theological college of 
St. Mary, and the remaining 130 tn the United College. 
The fee for attending one of the literary classes' is 
3/. ; students in the theo1ogic.al classes pay no fees 

— with the exception of a fee of .5*. on matrirulating, 
which is common to both establishments. The United 
College has 21 bursaries, of the gross annual value of 
about 800/., and .St. Mary’s, 7 burs.arie8, of the gross 
annual v<alue of 200/. Recently a very large addition has 
been maile to the facilities for education already enjoyed 
by St. Andrew’s, through the liberality of Dr. Bell, of 
Madras, who bequeathed tlie sum of 4.5,090/. tiiree per 
cent, stock for the erection of n seminary on a compre¬ 
hensive plan in this his native city. A fine building for 
this school has been erected at a little di^tancc from St. 
Mary's college. Tiie number of teachers in the Madras 
College (the name given to Dr. Bell’s establishment) is 
nine, exclusive of assistants. This seminary affords in¬ 
struction gratis to the poor; .and tlie fees are very low 
even to the rich, being only 7*. 6//. per quarter for Latin 
and Greek; the same for German and French; the same 
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fbr matheiftatics, and the same for drawing: S«. per 
quartcrfor g(M)graphy: 3s. for writing: 2s. Gd. for arith¬ 
metic : and 2s. for Knglish. Students may attend one or 
more classes, and pay accordingly. The average number 
of pupils at this seminary has been about 8(K), but it is 
rapidly increasing. Of this number above a half are 
strangers, attracted to the city Ms the deservedly high 
character of this excellent Instltutuin, the best probably 
of its kind in the empire. The harbour, partly formed by 
two piers, is on the £. side ot the town, extending about 
430 yards inland ; but it dries at low water, and the ac¬ 
cess to it being difficult, it is little frequented by shipiiing. 
The society of St. Andrew's is comparatively good ^ the 
advantages afforded fur education, and the cheapness of 
living, having attracted to it a considerable nimibcr of 
genteel fomiiies, wtiosc circumstances may not be suf¬ 
ficiently prosperous to jierniit of their residing at 
lubnburgli or other expensive towns. It has no manu¬ 
factures worth notice, unless it be that of golf-halls^ or 
halls for phiying the game of golt, which employs about 
(lor? men, who produce annually about IHX) dozen balls, 
lit which about H(M) dozen arc sent to other places, the 
lest being eonsumed in St.Andrew’s, which has been long 
t.inious for tliis g.'iine. A goixl workman makes 8 or 9 
ImIIn a day. .St. Andrew’s unites with the two Anstru- 
ihers, (’rail, Cii{>ar, Kilrenny, and Pittenweem in re¬ 
turning a member to the II. of C. No. of 1U2. houses, 
313 ; constituency in 1838, 260. 

A N1) l{ 1 A, a town of Ntiples, prov. Terra di Bari, cap. 
cant., i» ui. S. Barletta. Pop. 13,600. It stands in a 
plum on the edge of the enclosed country, and its environs 
.in* fur Imin unpU'usaiit. It is the seatot a bishopric, has 
a superb cathedral, a royal college, and 3 7nonts-dc-ptil6 
il »• .IN loin idl'd in 1040 l»y Peter count of Trani, and ac- 
qm. .'d itf. name from the antra, or caverns occupied liy 

Jus lust settlers_ {Swittburnc's Two Sicilies, i. p. 399.; 

JJtCf 

ANDUO, ur ANDllOS, .in island of the Grecian Ar- 
cliiju Kigi., l\nig to till' .S. of Negropont, .ind immediately 
to rli« N, of Tnio, from which it is sep.iratcd bj a very 
1111 ri*w clmunfil. It extends aljout 27 in. in a N. W. .ind 
.S. i:. directum ; but its breadth does not exceed 7 or 8 m. 
'I'liotigh mountainous, it has seveial cxten.sive, fertile, 
and well uateied i.uleys, mid a number of lillagos. The 
pop. Sia^ liecii cstiui.ited at from 13,(K)0 to Ifl.OdO. Wine is 
thi principal .irti'^lc, the ainuial product amounting to 
28 ii,(hh) galh.; exclusive of whicli there is a coiisideiatde 
exiiort .il ^llk, oil, oranges, citrons, Ac. 'J’he corn 
raised in the island gener.illy suthces for the con- 
snniptioi ot the iiihabit.infs. Aiidro, or Castro, the 
capital, a coo iileiable town, with about 6,oo() inlia'o., 
IS siLiiatcii on Die F coast <if the island; its port, 
which is deteiided by .1 castle, is too sh.illow to admit 
.my but toe sm.i'h'st desiription of vessels. Port 
tiaurio, or G.ibno, on the W. side, is a much Ijotter har- 
’>oor. 'riie An.ln.ins took the p.irt of the Persi.ins on 
It', latter invutiiig Greece, for winch they were .ifter- 
w .inis ctKc^tised Jiy Thetiiistodes. {Tuurttrjorl, Voyage 
itu Levant, i. p. .'147.; Consular Itctnrn.) 

ANDUOS islands, or ISLES DKL KSPIRITIT 
SAN ro, a group ol islands among the Baliamas, which 
extend about 120 iii. ftom N. to S., lat. 24^ to 25^20' 
N., long. ir^ to 78^^ W. 

AN l)lT.TAIt, <1 tow'ii of .Spain, Andalusia, on the Gu<i- 
dalqinver, in a plain at the foot ol tlie Sierra IMorena, 
20 ill. N. W. Jaeii, l.it. 38^ P .32" N.. long. 3“ 69^ 33" W. 
Pop. nearly M.tHKi. Mr. Townsend says, that, in 17-86, 
It eontaineil 6,800 families *, which, if accurate, would 
show a great diH'lini' in the interval. ( Travels m Spam, 
ii. p. 297.) It is supposed to be built of the rums of 
the iuicient Forum Jultum; it is defended by an old c.astle, 
and has iiuineioiis ehurehes and convents, a theatre, 
.ind an old bridge of 1.6 arches over the river. Its 
environs are fruitful, and the inhabitants are mostly 
employed in agriculture; but there arc tannenes, and 
manii^^tories of wine and water coolers, made of a 
peculiar siiecies of white liay found in the neighlMiurhood. 

ANDlJZli, a town of France, dep. Card, cap. cant., on 
the Gardon. 26 m. N. W. Nismes. Pop. .6,403, ino^tly 
IVotestants. It is ill built, but agreeably situated at the 
foot of the Cevennes, between rocks and hills pLinted 
with vines and olives. It has a tribunal of ooimnerce, with 
manufactures of hats, silk, hosiery, cloth, earthenw.irc, 
and glue, a silk filature, and tannery. 

ANET, a handsome town, dep. Eure et Imlrc, cap. 
cant., 9 m. N. N. E. Dreux. Pop.1,423 It is prin¬ 
cipally c«'lebrated for the ruins of its fine castle, built, by 
lienry II. for Diana of Poitiers, and destroyed during the 
revolutionary phrenzy in 1792. There are in its environs 
forges and paper-mills. 

Anet, a villagb of Switzerland, cant. Berne, on a hill, 
17 in. W. by N. Berne. Pop. 2,4n0. Roman antiquities 
are found in the neighbourhood. 

ANGELO (ST.), the name of several towns in Italy, 
of which the principal are St Angelo in the Lombardo 
Venetian kingdom, prov. Lodi, 7 m. S. W. LodL Pop. 
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6,0C0. St. Am'.ei.o in the same kingdom, prov. Padua, 

11 m. N. E. Padua. And St. Angelo, In Naples, 
principaUt atra, 16 m. S. S. E. Campagna. Pop. 2,500 

ANGELO DB LOMBARDI (S'^lTa town if Naples. 
Principaio Ultra, 48 m. E. Naples. Pop. 6^. ft is 
the scat of a bishopric, has a college, and two parish 
churches. In 1664 it was almost entirely destroyed by 
on earthquake 

ANGERBURG, a town of Prussia, prov. E. Prussia, 
cap. circ., on the Angcrap, 60 m. S. E. Konigsberg. Pop. 

з, 000. It has a castle and manufartures of woollen stufik and 
leather. The Angorap falls, a little to the S. of the town, 
into the large, irregularly shaped, shallow lake of Manor, 
celebrated for tlie abundance and excellence of its cels. 

ANGEHMUNDE, atowu of the Prussian Sthtes, prov. 
Brandenburg, reg. Potsdam, cap. circ., on the lake 
Munde, 43 in. N. N. E. Berlin. Pop. 3,800. It ha. 
manufactiires of hats, woollen stuffs, tobacco, Ac. 

AN GEUS, (the Julmnagus of Caisar, afterwards Ande 
avia, and hence Angers,) a very ivncient city of France, 
ep. Maine ct Loire, of which it is the capital, on the 
Mayennc, which divides it into two portions, near its 
confluence with the laiire and the Sartne, lat. 47*^ 28' 9" 
N., long. 0*^ 33' W. Pop. 29 ,(h; 6. 'J’he town is surrounded 
by massive walls, built in 1214 by John king of England. 
Speaking generally, it is ill built, and is niejin looking ; 
houses partly of wood and partly of slate, streets narrow 
and cruokcit; but since 1814'it has been in several 
respects improved, and some gooil streets have been 
opeiK'd. Principal olijccts of attraction, cathedral and 
castle. The first Ijegnn in 1225, and ui' large dimensions, 
has its front ornamented by two symmetrical spires. 
(‘Hch 22.6 feet high. It contains t lie iiionnment ol Margai ct 
of Anjou, daughter of Rene king of Sicily, and wile of 
Henry VI. of England. 'I'lie old castle, the fonner re¬ 
sidence of the dukes of Anjou, .stands on a rock having 
the river at its font : its plan is that of a vast parallel¬ 
ogram, snrroundi-d by high iniLSsive walls, defended by 
deep fosses cut out ol the rock, .ind by IK towers , biit 
these, witli one exception, hsi\e now been reduced to the 
height of the walls. 'I'lic castle series at present as a 
prison lor the city, .ind a powder magazine: on the side 
next the rivi'r it is Ijeconiiiig ruinous. Angers is the 
scat of .1 royal court for the depts. of Maine et Loire, 
Sarthe, and Mayennc; has a tribunal of origin.il jniis- 
diclion, an acaileniy, a royal collegi*, a school for deaf 
and dumb, a secondary scfiool of medicine, Ac. It lias 
also a school of arts and trades, being, with the exception 
of tliat at Chalons-sur-Marne, tlie only school of the kind 
in France. Of tlie pupils, 4.6 ', nuiiunated by the minister 
of commerce and publie works, recenc their iiistriutioii 
w'holly or partly at the expense of the state. 'J'lic other 
pupils pay 6(K) Ir a jear. Each dcp<irtnioiit Is entitled to 
soiul 3 pupils to this school—tlic instruction of one to bo 
(iitirely gratuitous, the others paying one a fouith pait 
and one a half ot the onlinary pupils. It has also a 
seliool of design; an agricultural society; a public 
library, containing 2.6,0()0 volumes ; a innseuiii with .ibout 
COO pictures, many of them good ; a botanical garden ; 
a cabinet of natural history ; a theatre, Ac. There is a 
royal inanufactim'of sail-cloth, a cotton mill, with ma¬ 
nufactures of linen, serges, handkerchiefs, hosiery, starch, 
Ac., a sugar refinery, a wax refinery, and tanneries. 'I'lie 
tow n has tw'o mean bridges, and it labours under a de- 
ticlency of water, that of the Mayeime not bet g fit firr 

и. se. Mr. Inglis describes Angers ns a place where pro¬ 
visions of all sorts, including fruit, vegetables, and wme, 
are extremely cheap, and states that fur 10/. a year a very 
commodious house may be hail. But there are no villas 
in the vicinity, .ind the town is itself far from agreeable. 
Previously to the revolution Angers w<is the seat of a 
university, founded in 1246: il li.id -fto a celebrated 
academy of Mies lettres ; and such was the fame of its 
riding-school, that it was utUmded by Peter the Great. 
It suffered severely during the wars of La Vendee; but, as 
previously stated, since the peace of 181.6 it has been 
comparatively prosperous, .ind various improvements 
have been ell'ccted. Angers has produced several dJs. 
thiguished persons, among whom may be specified Bodin, 
tlie author of the work Dc la Jlfpublique, published in 

i L67C, Menage, and Bernier, the famous traveller. 

'I’hc slate quarries in the vicinity of Angers, whence the 
town is buiU, and which also supply large qu.intitics of 
roofing slates to other depts., are immense excavations ; 
but for details with respect to them, see the art. Maine kt 
liOniE. ( lingo, France Pittoresque, art. Maine et Loire ; 
Inglis's Switxerland, p. 346, &c.) 

ANGERVILLE, a village of France, dep. Seine et 
Oise, 33 m. S. Versailles. Pop. 1,626. 

ANGllIARI, a town of Italy, prov. Arezzo, near the 
Tiber, 18 m. E. Arezzo, Tuscany. Pop. 3,000. It is 
celebrated for the victory obtained near it in 1440 by the 
Florentines under Piccinini over the forces of the Duke 
of Milan. This also is the name ol a village of the Ve¬ 
ronese, and of a decayed city on the banks of the Lago 
Moggiore. 

1 3 
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ANGLES, a town of Franco, dep. Tam, cap. cant. 
16 in. E. S. E. CastrvB. Pup. 2,870. This is the name 
of several small vlllagrcs in other parts of France. 

A N GLKSE Y (the Mona of Tacitus), an island and co 
of N. Wales In the •Irish Sea. separate from the maiii> 
1.111(1 of Britain by the Menai Strait. It is of a trian< 
Kolar form, extending, Holyhead included, about 27 m 
from E. to W. by about 20 from N. to S.', area, 173,440 
acres ; surface gently undulating; climate, temperate, 
but liable to fogs; tnere is in most parts a great de¬ 
ficiency of wood, and it has generally a bare uninviting 
aspect. , , , 

Since 1768 Anglesey has been tamed for its mineral 
riches, the celebrated copper min'os in the Paiys moun- 
tiiin having been discovered in the course of that year; 
but they have now greatly declined. (See Amlwch. ) Lead 
ore and asbestos have also been found ; and coal is 
wrought to some extent at Maltraeth. Soil various but 
principally a fine lotimy sand, which, when properly cul¬ 
tivated, is highly productive. Agriculture is not, however, 
in an advanced state. So late as 1810 it was no un¬ 
common thing to take five wliitc crops in succession, most 
of which were so poor as hardly to pay their expense; 
but an improved system is ticing gradually Introduced. 
I'hc stiir loams, of'W'hich the extent is considerable, are 
usually manured with a sort of shelly sand. Principal 
crops, oats, barley, wheat, and potatoes, the latter being 
grown more extensively than in any other part of N. 
Wales, erasing is the principal object of the farmer’s 
attention. Alxmt 5,500 head of cattiu are aniuully 
sent from the island to the mainland, exclusive of con¬ 
siderable numbers of sheep. Average rent of land, in 
IHI0,7s. Gd. an acre. Manufactures unimportant, consisting 
merely of some of the coarser descriptions of woollens. 
Cliief towns, Beaumaris, Holyhead, Amlwch, Llancrchy- 
inidd, and Llangefni. It h divided into 3 cantreds, 6 
('omots, or hundreds, and 73 parishes. The pop., which in 
1776 .miounted to 19,780, iiaa increased in 1831 to 48,325. 
It returns a m. to the H. of C. for the co., and one for 
the boroughs of Beaumaris, Holyhead, &c Co. consti¬ 
tuency in 1836-37,1439. 

Anglesey seems to have been a principal seat of the 
Druids. Tlie Uom.'ins, under Suetonius Paulinus, having 
taken it after a fanatical resistance, a. n.61, cut down 
the groves of the Druids, sa’v/s superstitiombus sneri, and 
seem to have exterminated both tlie priests and their 
religion. {Tacit. Annal., lib. 14. % 30.) It was sub- 
jiigaUxl along with the rest of W'alcs, by Edward I. and 
was incorporated with England and made a county by 
Henry VIII. The two most important events in its re¬ 
cent iiistory arc the discovery of the Parys mines, in 1768, 
and the building of the Menai bridge in 1825. (See 
Davies* N, Walcs,passim; Beauties of England and WaleSf 
art. Anglesiv, &c.) 

ANGLET, a town of France, dep. Basses PyrSnnC'es, 
near Bayonne, famed for its excellent white wine. Pop. 
2,944. 

ANGOLA, DONGO, or AMBONDE,a kingdom of 
the W. coast of Africa, extending from 8° 2(K to 9® l.V 
S. lat., and from 14® to 18° or 19“ E. long. On the N. 
it is separated from Congo by the Danda; on the S. the 
Coanza divides it from the districts of Quassima and 
liiliolo; on the W. it has the Atlantic Ocean ; and on the 
E. It is joined by the territories of Gcnga and Dala 
Quieuca (the W. portion of the Maleinba of the Jesuits), 
and the powerful interior kingdom of Matamba. It is 
rectangular shaped, lies nearly parallel to the equator, 
lieing about 350 m. in length from E. to W., 50 or 60 m. 
in width from N. to S.; containing an area of probably 
not less than 18,000 or 20,000 sq. m. {Blacu. Geog. ix. 
129. t Barbot's ^'oy. to Congo, 515.; Lebat, i. 59.; Bow- 
ditch, Map if Congo, Angola, and Benguela j Acc. qfDis- 
cov., 22. 143.) 

This country is properly a part of Congo, from w'hich, 
however, it has licen politically separated since the 
middle of the 16th century, when a chief, whose name or 
title vftinAttgola, made himself independent of the king 
of Congo, and gave its jircsent designation to his new 
kingdom, the native name of which was Dongo, or Am- 
boMe. {Lebat, ii. 427.; Barbot, 520.) It is very power¬ 
ful among the neighbouring stab's, the paramount au¬ 
thority of its monarch being acknowledged by several 
districts, some of them greatly (‘xceeding itself in extent. 

Physical Character. — Angola is extremely mountain¬ 
ous, with no plains, except upon the sea-shore, and some 
smaJl plateaus on the sides and in the gorges of moun¬ 
tains. The land appears, however, to be making ad¬ 
vances on the sea, and forming islands, which arc wholly 
of an alluvial and level character; such is the isle of 
Luanda, Mng a short mile from the coast, and forming 
with the Cabo Palmarelnho one of the most convenient 
harbours on tho W. coast of Aftlca. The cape itself is 
also a plain of the same nature, and very evidently in a 
state of progress westward. {Ptgtfe/ta, Del Bamo di 
Congo, 10.; Merolla, Viaggio del Congo, 70.; Barbot, 
WL; L<^<1.60.) 


The country Is extremely well watered (a'o, indeed, Is 
tho w’hob' of Congo); the principal streams are th'c 
Coanza, Bciiga, and D.'indn, whicli run nearly parallel to 
cneh Ollier, and to the equator; the first and last funn¬ 
ing the tS. and N. boundary of the cciuntry. 

Soil, CUmate, l^c. — The worst .soil in Angola is that 
upon the coast, and'>tlic more recently formed islands, 
which is sandy, but by no means desert; for, at any time, 
by digging to the depth of a foot, or less, on abundant 
supply of good water may be procured. It is, however, 
a remarkable fact, that at the ebb tide these temporary 
wells are always found rather brackish, while at the flood 
their contents are perfectly sweet. {Pigefetta, lU ; 
Lcbai, i. 89.) The mountain sides, and the valleys of 
the rivers, present all the richness of soil common in 
equatorial countries which are well irrigated, though the 
useful productions of the land arc said to be chiefly owing 
to tho ^ricultural labours of the Portuguese. {Barbot, 
.516.) The climate is excepted bv Adams {Itenuirks, 
200.) from tho general charge of malignity towards 
Europeans under which the rest of tropical Africa 
labours; and Plgafctta expressly states that the ’’ hahita- 
tiuu is excellent, the air b^ond all credit temperate.” 
La stanza vi e bonissima, Cwre oltre ad ogni credenza 
temperato. (p. 6.) Up adds also, what would impl> tliat 
the mountains are of no great height, ttiat the heat on 
their summits is not less than that in the plains. Situ¬ 
ated so near the equator, Angola might be expected to 
have 2 dry and 2 rainy seasons in each year; but this 
does not appear to be tne case; and, indexid, the accounts 
of travellers on this point are suificiently conflicting. 
Pigafetta says (p. 7.), that tho rainy season is train April 
till August; I^ebat (i. 107.), that it occupies November, 
December, and sometimes January. Barbot (.522) leaves 
it uncertain, but makes the dry season extend from May 
to September; though he remarks that this )>cri(Kl not 
without an intermixture of pleasant showers ; ami to :iild 
to the uncertainty on this point, Degraiidprt' C/'m/ifgc' 
d la Cole, d'Or d*dfrique, i. 4.) says, that rain seldom tails, 
and never abundantly ; that the showers are irregular, 
and that no one time is more subject to them than an¬ 
other ! • The same author remarks, titat the abundant 
dews are fully sufliclent for the development of veget.i- 
tion, and in this he is borne out by all the other authori¬ 
ties. The trade wind blows steadily from S.W. to S., 
the sea breezes commonly from W.S.W., and the land 
wind from E. by N. Angola is, however, sutliciently 
Tf'innte from the internal deserts to prevent the ill eliects 
that might be otherwise feared from this brec'ze. Tor¬ 
nadoes are not iinfrcKiiient; and at such times the wind 
shifts violently to all points of the compass, settling, 
finally, into the direction of the trade. {Barbot, 522.; 
Pigafetta, 7.) Gold and silver hav(' been discovered in 
the mountains near the coast; but no gold dust is 
found, though it appears to have existed formerly. Iron 
is produced plentifully through the energy of the Por¬ 
tuguese,; aiul copper is said, but upon no clear evidence, 
to exist in the interior. {Degrandpre, i. 38.; Bowdttch, 
19.) Lead, sulphur, and petroleum are among the mine- 
ral treasures ; but there is no mention of precious stoiu's. 
The natives are reasonably good miners, under European 
direction; anil, it is assorted that the subterraneous exhal¬ 
ations produce as sensible a di (Terence in their colour, as 
the same cause is known, in many cases, to eflect in tliat 
of Europeans. {Lebat, i. !)5.) 

Vegetation has the magnificence observable in all well- 
watered tropical regions. A species of the Ficus, called 
by the natives Rnsada, and possessing the property of 
dropping its branches to the ground, where they tako 
root, and germinate like a new plant, is very abundant. 
Some of these trees, resembling small thickeU more 
than individual plants, extend to more than 1,(MM) paces 
in circumference, and are said on good authority to bo 
capable of sheltering 3,000 men I The ensada is an ex¬ 
tremely useful plant; the fruit, which resembles ua 
ordinary fig, is an important article of food ; its outer 
hark assists in the construction of huts and boats, and an 
inner coating, being washed and beaten, is manufactured 
into cloth. {Barbot, 521.) The date, and every other 
Bfiecies of palm, the citron, orange, lemon, anana, guava, 
banana, cocoa, tamarind, mangrove, and every fruit and 
forest tree common to the eqiiiuuxial regions, grow hero 
spontaneously, and reward the least expense of labour 
with the most abundant return. Tho same remark holds 
good with regard to yams, iintatoes, and the whole raco 
of roots ; anil though the climate be too hot for the pro¬ 
duction of European grata, yet 4 species of wheat, 
Turkish, Sarasin, Masslngo, and Luno, are raised in 
great abundance. Pulses of all kinds are likewise plen- 
tifiil; and the sugar-cane, pepper-vine, and a plant called 
mandioca,of which a very good bread is made, absolutely 

* If thin be accurate, the dlicrcponcleB of thi* other auihoritlcs 
mar ariiie froni their obBcrvatlons harlne been made in diircrnit 
years; though it must be remarked that Lebat asiertb 10 or 12 days 
to be the utmost diif'eraice eva observed in the iccuirence of Uw 
nlnysMsons. (1.105.) 
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Itragglo with man for the possoHslon of the Boil. Many 
trees produce fine gums or resins ; and, in a word, there 
Is scj&rccly a vegetable production which Angola does 
not, or under reasonable care mifdit not be made to 

r idiicc. (Ikfbatt i. 112—152.; Barbot, 516 ; Deerandpr6t 
5—14.) The woods and mount^ns shelter lions, 
tigers, leopards, hynnas, and wolves; of smaller wild 
animals, tlicre are foxes, wild cats, &c. Of the useful 
animals, there are hares, rabbits, all the species of ante¬ 
lopes, stags, goats, and hogs of the Chinese variety. 
The sheep, cow, horse, and ass are strangers to the 
.'ountry, and known only as importations from Europe; 
but the Kcbra, elephant, and rhinoceros traverse the 
woods, and the hippopotamus ig found in the rivers. 
The civet cat is also a native of this country, which like¬ 
wise abounds in monkeys of all kinds, among which is 
tlie chimpanxee, the most intelligent of tlie tribe. A 
species of wild dog is said to be found in the woods. 

To enumerate the birds of this part of Africa, would 
he to givo«a list of almost interminable length ; all that 
arc found in other tropical regions, and some that are 
(leruliar, flourish here. The fisher and the sergo, or 
Itoncy bird, are among the latter, and with whole hosts of 
pelicans, and nearly every variety of parrot, constitute 
the ctiief characteristic of Angolian ornithology. Rep¬ 
tiles numerous, consisting of centipedes, scorpions, and 
exceedingly venomous serpents. Some of the lizard tribe, 
ns tlie iMinnlcon, are less ^ngerous than these; but the 
rivers sw.irm with two or three species of crocodiles, which 
make fishing dangerous, and bathing all but fafhl. Life 
is as abundant in the waters as on the land; and besides 
tlip usual tenants of the deep, as whales, sharks, dol- 
pliiiis, mackarel, oysters, crabs, &c., the coasts and rivers 
possess an endless list of creatures, the very names of 
which arc unknown in Europe. Insects are as numerous, 
bcniitifui, and destructive as in other tropical climates; 
and among the last-named class, the termites or white 
ant Stands iire-cmincnt. {Lcbat, i. 152—2UG.} Degrand- 
prf, i. 14—:w.; BarboU 516—518.). 

Vopnlaiion, CustotftSf SfC. — Tlie population is dense 
fora barbarous country, the monarch being called liicue, 
from the great number of subjects under iiis command. 

i}W.) It is not, however, easy to as.sign the 
aiiKiunt, hut it may perhaps be taken at lii'twecn 
2,0(Hi,(KK) and .3.000,()0(i. The capital city, St. l*aul, or 
l^oaiida, coniains 8,000. {Jiowdilch, 8.) The natives 
have lew of the* negro peculiarities in form’ or feature: 
they are of ordinary stature, well limbed, and, but for 
tlie«r colour, very like the Portuguese, by whom they 
are Hurroinub'd. Blue eyes and red iiair are not uncoin- 
iiion among tlicm. (Piga/etta, G.) Society is divided 
into 4 cl€isbr‘b, 'j (ree and 2 slaves ; the first 2consistingot 
nobles and Inisb.indin6n or artificers; the others of slaves, 
native born, and those acquired by w'ar or foreign pur¬ 
chase. Marriaac is an extremely simple ceremony, a 
mere agreement between the liii.sband and tlie fatliorof 
lIu* woman. I'lie appearance of the first tooth in chil- 
(lien is an iinportant epoch ; the infant being then carried 
troir house to iiouse, and gifts extorted from friends and 
strangers. For tlie rest, they do not differ much from 
otlu'r negroes. Dancing is a favourite diversion, and a 
r(‘ligious rite ; and, like other African people, their cere¬ 
monies are defiled with hluod and cruelty. Money is of 
several kinds: marked cloths, the shell of a small fish 
called sftnbu, a red wood brought from Malemlia, and 
iron, which last was introduced by tlie Portuguese. The 
year is divided into 12 months, and the week into 4 days, 
of which tlie last is observed as a sabbath. (Lebat, i. 
110. .47U. &c.; Barbot, 518.; MeroUa, 3G7. &c.; Bowditch, 
20. A'C.) The country is parcelled out into an immense 
number of little lordships, each under a magistrate 
called a sova. It would appear that the king is able to 
control the petty despotism of these governors ; for 
they have neither wealth nor any other distinction, 
except the personal respect paid to them, which is, how¬ 
ever, very profound, to distinguish thorn from any other 
freemen. (Barbot, 520.) The religion of the bulk of 
the people is Fcticism, difTcring In nothing from that on 
the coast of Guinea (See Asiuntkb) ; but there are many 
Clirihtlan families among the natives, and at one time the 
Jesuits h^ converted nearly the whole population, and 
cstaiilishcd a regular form of church government. (Piga~ 
fetta and MeroUa, passim ; Barbot, 521.; LebtU, ii. 24C et 
scq.) But the effect of their labours has now nearly va¬ 
nished,and the negroes have relapsed into the idolatrous 
rites of their anccstora. (Degrandpr^, i. 47.; Bowditch, 
112.) The language is less barbarous, and more uniform, 
on this coast than in most other parts of Africa: the whole 
of Congo, that is the country between the Coanza and 
the Zure, speak a dialect of the same tongue (MeroUaj 
passim i Barbot, 512.), which, according to Degrandpre 
(i. 50.), is extremely musical and flexible; not particu¬ 
larly sonorous, but very agreeable; with a perfect syntax, 
and bearing in some points a resemblance to the Latin, 
lie imagines that this fact may prove a guide to the ob¬ 
scure history of these countries: may it not, howcvei, 
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he owing solely to the long intercourse which has existed 
between the natives and tlie Christiau priests from Por¬ 
tugal and Italy ? 

Trade, ^c.,— The Portuguese established n factory on 
this coast in 1485 (Merolla, Id) ; and their power has 
been constantly extending to the present time. Two of 
their establishments are 700 m. Inlamd; hut it is not to 
supposed that they possess a sovereignty over tiie whole 
country to this extent. Their posts, called fairs, or 
faicria, are little more th.*in entrepots for trade; though 
the residents exercise a political power in their imme¬ 
diate neighbourhood. Tliese establishments liavc, it is 
said, excited a spirit of manufacture and commerce 
among the negroes ; but we doubt much whether tills 
has been the case In any considerable degree; and wliat- 
ever beneficial influence tiiey might otherwise have 
had, has been countervaileil and nullified by the support 

5 iven by the Portuguese aiitliorities to tlie slave trade, 
u fact, Angola has been for a lengthened scries of years 
the great mart whence slaves have been obtained fur 
Brazil; and though their importation into the latter be 
now, in apiiearancc at least, prohibited, it is believed that 
they are still conveyed in great numbers to that country. 
Bowditch gives the following account of the trade of 
Angola in 1803 : — 


Exports from Angola to Lisbon, 1803. 

Reis. 

171 Quintals of Ivory, 1 St quality - - 1,770,000 

77 - - 2d quality - . 4(12,000 

41 - - 3d quality - - 1G4,000 


289 Quintels - - - 2,330,0(K) 


No account is tgl^en of tlu* gold, iron, or other com¬ 
modities exported ; but in 1804, tiie amount of ivory was 
much greater, namely, in gross — 

750^ Quintals - - - 4,779,000 U. 


Imports from Lisbon to Angola, 1803. 


Provisions 
Woollen Goods 
Linens 

Portuguese Manufactures 
Drugs . - - 

Asiatic Manufactures 
Metals 
Sundries 


Rel& 

- I8,889,7(H) 

- 87,174.G02 

- 24,474,8G0 

- 30,8*42,055 

- 1,572,120 

- 240,878,320 

- 23,005,115 

- 45,425,090 


R. 480,789,012 


In 1804, the gross imports amounted to 410,128,.58.5 
reis ; but in this tiiere is no araount of drugs or Asiatic 
manufactures. (Bowditch, 9. et scq. 146—1.53.) 

ANGORA, or KNGOURI, the ancient Aneyra, a city 
almost in the centre of NatoIIa, near the N. E. source of 
the Sakariah, or Sangarivs, lat. 40^ 21/ N., long. 33^ 
18' E. After undergoing various revolutions, it fell 
under the dominion of the Romans ; and being embel¬ 
lished and otherwise favoured by Augustus, the inhabi¬ 
tants erected to his honour tlie celebrated Monumentum 
Ancyranum, a temple of white marble, on the walls of 
wlileh an account of the principal events in the life of 
Augustus was inscribed. The ruins of this edifice still 
remain. Notwithstanding the demise of its {lowerftz 

S atron, Aneyra continued to flourish. It was here that 
t. Paul prciichcd to the Galatians; and when the 
Christian religion sprcail itself over the world, it was ad¬ 
vanced to the dignity of an apostolic sih. It came into 
the possession of the Turks ui 1,359. The great battle 
between the Turkish sultan Bajazet, or Baytizid. and the 
famous Tartar conqueror Taiiierlaiie, or Timur Bee, 
which ended In the total defeat and capture of the former, 
was fought In the vicinity of Aucyra in 1401. It continues 
to be one of the principal cities of Natolia ; and is cele¬ 
brated for manufactures of stuflk made of the silk-like 
wool of the goat qf Angora, a variety peculiar tqk the 
country round the town. The populiition has lieen va¬ 
riously estimated at from 36,000 to 60,000. TVe incline 
to think that the first number is nearest the mark. 
( Tournefort, Voyage du Levant, ii. pp, 442. 464.; jKmi- 
neir*s Journey, p. 03. &c.) 

ANGOSTURA, a city of S. Amcric.*i, rep. of Vene¬ 
zuela, on the S. bank of the Orinoco, about 240 m. above 
its embouchure, and about 190 feet above the level of the 
sea, lat. 8° 8' 10" N., long. G3« 55' 20" W. It was 
founded In 1688. Owing to Its situation In a fertile 
country, on a great navigable river, and its command of 
a very extensive inland navigation, Angostura is favour¬ 
ably situated for commerce, which it carried on to a very 
considerable extent previously to the revolutionary 
struggles. These, however, have diminished its com¬ 
merce, wealth, and population. The last, which in 1807 
was estimated at about 8,500, docs not now, perhaps. 
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exceed 3,600. It has a larpre hall, where meetings of both of wood and water; climate healthy. By far tlw 
Coii^Ks have liecn held; with an hospital and a college; largest portion is uncultirated. If produces some sugar 
and IS defended by a fort on the opposite bank of the river, and cotton, with maize and provisions of various kinds. 
Though low, and subject to Inundation, the climate is A salt lake in the middle of the island Aimishes (or at all 
temperate and not unhealtliy. events did furnish) a considerable supply of salt. It has 

AnGOULUME (an./cammo), a city of France, dcp. no good harbour. The town, an inconsiderable place, 
Charente, of which it is the capital, on a plateau elevated stands near the N. B. extremity of the island. The 
*221 feet above'tho river Chamnto, lat. 46° 3H' 67'' N., colonists elect their chief magistrate, subject to the ap- 
long. 18'^ E. Fop. JG,630. The old town, w’hich proval of our governor of Antigua. ed. 1819.; 

occupies the summit of the plateau, has narrow, crooked and Official Eeturna.') 

streets, and is triste et laidt'. In its centre stands the Anguilla, one of the Bahama. Islands, about 20 m. 
old castle in ruins. The walls, with which the city long, and 6 broad; lat. 23*^ 36'N., long. 79° 20'W. 

« was formerly surrounded, have been mostly demolished, ANGUILLARA, a town of Austrian Italy, on the 
and the ramparts converted into public walks. The new Adige, 23 m. 8. Fadui. Fop. 2,300. This also is the 
town, built on a declivity to the S. of the old town, has name of a town of nearly equal size in the Papal states, 
broad straight streets, good liouscs, and is rapidly in- on the 8. side of the Udie Braedano, 16 m. N. N. W. 
creasing. There are dso several suburbs, of which Rome. 

Houmeaii is the must important. Its port is the cn- ANGUS, sec Forfar. 

trepfit of the commerce or Aiigouleme; cathedral lui- ANHALT, a country of Germany, almost surrounded 

dent, but neither large nor bcaiitiiui; and, with the cx- by the Prussian dominions, having llrandenburg on the 
ception of the line bridge over the C'liarcnte, and an N., Prussian Saxony on the E. and S., the county of 
obelisk erected in honour of the present Uuchessc d’An- Mansfeldt on the S. W., and Brunswick and the Prussian 
goiildnc, the other public buildings deserve no particular dre. of Magdeburg on the N. W. Its greatest lengtli is 
notice. 'I'tie Place tVArtois is a 6ne promemule, and, 60 ni., and its breadtii varies from 12 to 16. Principal 
from its elevated position, commands a view of the river the Elbe, by which it is intersected. Area, 1,018 
valley of the Anguienne and the surrounding country, sq, in. Pop. 146,23.1. It is mostly flat, and is very fertilo 
Aiigouleme is the seat of a court of assizes, and of a tri- and well cultiv.ited. It is divided into tije three duciiii;s 
himal of original jurisdiction; and has a royal rnllege; of Anhalt>Bcrnlmrg having an area of 3.19 sq. m., and a 
a society of i^riculture, arts, and commerce, whicli pub- pop. (in 1833)of 45,135; Anhalt-Ccetiien, area318 sq. m., 
lishes memoirs once a mouth; a public library, with pop. (in 1833) 40,1.5.3; and Anhalt-Dcssau, arca36(»J, fq. 
16,000 volumes ; a cabinet of natural history; a scluiol m., pop. (in 1837) 60,945. 'I’hc consent of the states is 
of midwifery; a foundling hospital, and v.arious other necessary to the imposition of any new tax. Inliub. mostly 
liONpibUs ; a theatre, &c. It had also a ro 3 'nl marine Protestants and very industrious. The entire principality 
.Nclinol, the buildings of whicli are on a large scale: this furnishes 1,221 men to the army of tlie conft'deration. 
iiiSLitutiun was, however, closed in 1830; but it is expected Principal towns, Dessau, Zerbst, Cocthen, and Bernbiirg. 
that it will be re-ojiened. Angoiilbine is celebrated for AN HOLT, a small Danish island in the Catleg.il, 
tliu extensive pfiper manufactures in its vicinity: it has nearly halfway between Lcssoc and Ze.'il.*iiul. A liglii- 
;ilso fabrics of serges and coarse stuffs, and eartlienware ; house, having tiie lantern elevated 112feet above tin* lev el 
with extensive distilleries, which produce excellent of the sea, has been erected on its most easterly proiiion- 
hrandy; tanneries, a cannon foundry, a manufacture of tory, in lat. .56° 44' 2(/' N., long, 38' 51" E. 
arms, a sugiir refinerj', Ac. 'rhe;w/^A' de perdrix aux ANIANE, a town of Fmnce, dep. Heraiilt, rap. c.mt., 
trutfks d'Annovlintx are sent to all parts of Europe. 16 m. W. by N. Montjiellier. Pop. 2,6.50. 

Angouleme is very ancient, being noticed by Ausonius, ANIMALLY or ANIMALA YA, atown of llindostan, 
who tionrlsbed in tiic 3d century. Balzac was a native prov. Coimbetoor, on tlie Alima, lat. 10^31' N., long, 
of the town and so also was the detestable regicide; 77" 1' E. In 1800 it contained 400 houses, 
llavailliu;, the assassin of Henry IV. In the vcinityare ANJAH, a town of Hindustan, prov. (hitch, rap. 
the ruins of tlie famous abbey de la Couronne, founded district of same name, ceded in 1816 to the Bntisji, near 
in 112*2, long the ornament of the Angoiimofs. This th^* N. P. shore of the Gulph, lat. 2.3" 3'N., long. 70" 11' 
venerable and raagnilicent structure, after eseapiug the P It is fortified, but not strongly. In 1819 neatly liilf 
revulutlonarv phrenzy, was demolished in 1808. 'J'he the town w'as destruj'ed by an eartluiu.ike, but only 16.5 
fountain of Troiivc, a few miles from Angouleme, Is, persons lost tlieir liv<‘s. The pop. e.stinmt(‘(i in the 
next to that of Vaucluse, the most eelel)rat(>d in I'rancc. following year .it 10,(KI0. {Hamilton's E. 7. (iazettccr.) 
{Hueo^ France Eittoresqui\ art. Charente, &c.) AN.IEnGO, a si'aport town of S. llindostan, prov. 

ANGOUWOlS, the name of a district In France Travancore, 18 m. N. N. W. Chape (’’oinorin, lat. 8-’.37' 
previously to the revolution, nearly but not exactly coin- N., long. 76" .5:j' 15. The 15. I. (.!om]iaii> liad a factory 
ciding with the deji. Charente. It formed, in connexion here from 1681 to 1813, when it was abulisiied. The liest 
w'ith the district .of Suiiitongo, one of tltc provinces into coir r.al>les on the Malabar co.ast are made liere and at 
which France was formerly divided. Cochin ; and pepper, coarse pu'cti-goods, drugs, Jic. are 

ANGKA, atown and seaport of the island of Tcrceira, exported, 
one. of the Azores, being lltc cap. of the archipel.ago, ANJOU, an .ancient prov. and gov. of Fnaiicc, now 
and the residence of the governor, at the bottom of a distributed among the depts. of Maine ct Loire, I.oire 
deep iMiy or creek, lat. 38" 38' 33" N., lung. 27" 12' 33" Inferienre,Vendee, Indre et Loire, Sarthc, Ille et 3'ilaltic, 
W. Pop. variously estimated at from lOJKK) to 15,600. M.ayenne, .and Deux St^vrf‘8. 

U is beautit illy situ.ated on a liill, rising gradually from ANKLAM, a town of tlie Prussian Shales, prov. Ponu‘- 
tlie sea. 7*iie streets are broad and reguhar, and the rania, cap. circ. on the navigable river Pcenc,a))out 7 in. 
houses, generally of 3 stories, though gloomy, are well from where it falls into the stnait separating the isle of 
built. It is well supplied with water, but the streets, as Usedom from the rontinent. Pop. 7,000. It was founded 
well as the inhahttants, arc notwithstanding excessively in 1188; has a college and 3 hospitals, with nianu- 
fllthy. There arc a great number of churches, and it factures of cloth, linen, Ac., and carries on a considerable 
formerly also liad yfirious monasteries and convents ; but trade in ship-building and Bhip])ing. 
the latter have been dissolved, and the buildings applieil ANKOBER, a town of Abyssinia, cap. prov. Efat. 
to other uses. As a port, Angra lias notliiiig to lioast of: ANKOl, or A NDKHD, a town of Bokhara, 7.5 in. W. 

It is open to ail winds from the S. S. VV. by tlie S. to the E. Balkh, lat. 36° 48' N., long. 66° E. Mayendor/Tsays that 
The swell IVoin the S. W. in particular, whicli sets round it has nearly 4,(KX) houses, whicli would inlbr a pop. of at 
Mount Brazil, on the W. side of tlie bay, is tremendous, least from 2.5,(K)0 to 30,000, consisting principally of Arabs. 
In the bad weather months, large vessels anchor In the A small river flows past the town; but us it dries in 
mouth of the bay, abreast of St. Antonio, in 28 and 30 summer, the inhab. are obligiil to supply themselves with 
fatlioms, to be ready instantly to put to sea in tiic event water from wells. ( Voyage d Bonkhara, p. 143.) 
of storms setiiug in, the coast affording no slieltcr. Tiic ANNABERG (ST.), a town of Saxony, circle T5rzge- 
tnwn is dcfeiidud on the W. by the citadel at tiie foot of birgf‘, H m. S. W. Mariciiburg. Pop. 5,.500. It is vi'll 
Mount Brazil, and on the opposite side oi the bay by the built, has three chitrehes, two hospitals, and a gj’mna- 
fort of St. Sebistian, the distance between them being slum, with manufactures of lace and ribands. In its 
about I ra. {Hold's Awres, p. 210.; Purdy's Sailing vicinity .are mines of iron, tin, cobalt, and silver. 
Directions for the Atlaulic, p. 230.) ANN All, a town of Asiatic Turkey, c.ap. Sanji.ack, 

.\NGRA, a Kc.aport town of Brazfl, prov. Rio .Tanciro, on the Euphrates, IfiO m. N. W. Ragdad, lat. liiy KF 
hears S. W., distant 78 m. from the city of tli.at name. N., long. 41° 47' E. It is finely situated on the route of 
Us port admits large ships; it is fortified by 2 redoubts, the caravans that cross the desert of Mesopotamia. It 
and has some commerce. was surprised in 1807 by the Wahabites, who, after com- 

ANGUILLA, or SNAKE ISLAND, so called from mitting all sorts of excesses, set it on fire. The pop. does 
its tortuous figure, an island lielongiiig to the British in not probably exceed from 3,(M)0to 4,000. The eiivirous are 
the W. Indies, being the most northerly of the ('aribbee very fertile. 

Islands, and separated by a narrow channel from St. ANNAMABOE, a seaport town on tlie Gold Coast of 
Martins; lat. 18" 8' N., long. 63° 12' E. It is from 25 to Africa, formerly prov. l-anti, empire of tlie Ashantces, 
30m. In length, by about 6 m. in breadth. Pop. about lat. 5° bt N., long. 1° 15' 15., one of the principal marts 
3.000, of whom about 2,400 are blacks. Surface flat; soil for slaves. It was burnt l>y tlie Ashuntees In 1808. Pop. 
chalky, ana net very produclii c: aiul there l^ a deficiency probably Iroin 3,0(M' to 4,000. 
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ANNAMOOKO, one of the Friendly Islands (which 
sec). 

ANNAN, a borough, sea-port, m. town, and p. of 
Scotland, co. Dumfries. The town is situated on the E. 
side of the river Annan, which is here crossed by a fine 
bridge of 8 arches, erected in 1824, about 14 m. above its 
confluence with the Solway Frith, t;7 m. S. Edinburgh. 
Pop. 5,033. It is clean, well-built, neat, and thriving; has 
a handsome new church and spire; a good natural har¬ 
bour, which has been much improved by an embankment 
constructed at the expense of Mr. Irving of Newton ; and 
an academy well att(>ridcd. There is here a cotton manu¬ 
factory, which, in 1837, employed from 120 to 140 hands. 
Ship-building is also carried on to a considerable extent; 
but the principal trade of the town Consists in the curing 
of bacon and hams for the Newcastle and London markets, 
and in the shipping of corn, fat cattle, and sheep, by steam, 
for Liverpool. In 1837 tiiere belonged to the town 34 
vessels, of the burden of lfi30 tons. Annan unites with 
DumfKcs, Kirkcudbright, Lochmaben, and Sanquhar, in 
returning a member to the II. of C. 10/. houses in 1831, 
153.; constituency in 1837, 179. {Houndary Report^ 
p. 137.; 'Sew Statistical Ac. Scotland^ art. Annan.) 

Annan, the river on which the above town is built. 
It rises on the S. side of llartfell, a mountain on the con¬ 
iines of the cos. Dumfries and Peebles, near Moffat, and 
after pursuing a S. course of about 30 m. in a direct line, 
unites with the Solway Frith, 1^ m. below Annan, to 
witich it IK navigable. It has near its mouth salmon 
fisheries, wnich let in 1837 for about 550/. a-year.« 

ANNANDALE, the name given to the valley or low 
grounds traverseti lengtliwise by the river Aiitian. 

ANNAPOLIS, a toivii of Nova Scotia, on the S. side 
of thi* river of the same name, near where it falls into its 
.estuary or basin, on the S. W. siile of the bay of Fiindy, 
lat. 44^ 47' N., long. G.5^ SOt W. Tlie harbour is spacious 
and bccure. This is the oldest European settlement in 
N. America, having been founded in 1004. It was called 
Fort lloy.al by the French; but, on their ceding the prov. 
to Enghand in the reign of Queen Anne, it received its 
present name in honour of her M^esty. Notwithstanding 
it was the cap. of the prov. till the foundation of Halifax 
in 1750, ;unl its fine harbour, it never attained to any 
considerable magnitude. At present it does not contain 
above 50 or 60 houses, 6hop.s, ^c., and the fortifications 
and government buildings are going to ruin. {M'Grc- 
t>or's liritish America, i. p. .3(i0.) 

Annapolis, a city and port of entry of the U. States, 
rap. M.aryland, on the Severn, 2 m. from its mouth, 28 m. 
S. S K., Baltimore. Poji. 2,623. It is a liaiiilsom>‘ 
healthy town, witti a statehoiise, a theatre, ^c. The 
proximity andmoie advantageous situation of Baltimore 
as a place traib. Iiave occasioned the slow growth of 
Annapolis 

ANNECY, a town of the Sardinian states, cap. prov. 

(icuevois, at tlic northern extremity of tlic lake of 
the flame ii-ame, 22 m. S. Geneva. Pop. 5,700. It is 
pleasantly siluatod among hills and mountains; and is 
tiiriving and industrious, having establishments for the 
s)>inning of cotton and silk, with manufactures of earth¬ 
enware and glass, vitriol, straw hats, white iron and steel, 
Ac. It is the scat of a bishotiric, and is very ancient. I 

AN NET, one of the Seilly islands, about 1 in. from ' 
that of St. Agnes. 

ANNON AY, a town of France, dep. Arddche, being, 
though not the cap , the principal town of the dep., at 
tlio confluence of the (\nice and the Df>ume, 7 m. from 
the Uhone. Pop. 7,fiH9. It is a thriving improving 
town, agreeably sitimtcd on the elevated uneven ground 
lM*twei*n the two rivers, w'ith suburbs on the opposite 
lianks ; being well, though irregularly built. Tho only 
public building worth notice, is an olielisk in honour of 
tlie celebrated mronaut Montgolfier, a native of the place. 
Aiiiioiiay is principally distinguished by its manufactures, 
narticularly by that of paper, long reckoned the best in 
France; and hence the recommendation, so frequently 
seen in French catalogues, of books being printed on papier 
,fin </’ Annonau. ( Sec Aiidecue. ) It has also manulartures 
of cloth, woollen stockings, and gloves; establishments for 
tile spinning of cotton and silk, part of tiie latter of a 
peculiarly fine qualitv, being employed in the manu¬ 
facture of tulles and blondes ; with dye-works, tanneries, 
X'C. The town is proprietor of a large nursery ; and in 
its vicinity is the first suspension bridge constructed in 
France. 

ANOPSllRHR, a town of llindostan, prov. Agra, on 
the W. side of the Ganges, 68 in. E. S. E. Delhi, lat. 28t> 
23' N., long. 78° 8' K. It is surrounded by a strong 
mud wall, and Is thickly inhabited. (Hamilt>M*s E. L 
Gazetteer.) 

ANSPACII, or ANS6AC1I, a town of Bavaria, cap. 
circ. Itezat, on the Uezat, 24 m. S. W. by W. Nuremburg, 
lat. 49® 14' 3(K' N., long. 10® 3(P W* E. Pop. 16,500. 
It is surrounded by walls, and has 4 gates ; is the seat of 
the provincial authorities and of a court of appeal. Tho 
object* most deserving of attention arc the castle mid 
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gardens that fiimerly belonged to the Margraves of 
Anspach ; the church of St. John, with the tombs of the 
princes. It has a gymnasium, an hospital, an orphan 
hospital, a library of 16,000 vola. with a cabln£ of 
medals, &c.; and manufactures of woollen and cotton 
stuffs, earthenware, white load, and playing cards. 

ANSTRUTHKR (EASTEit andVfesTKR), two in¬ 
considerable r^al burghs and sea-ports of Scotland, co. 
Fife, on the N. shore of the Frith of Forth. Pop. of 
both boroughs, with their parishes, In 1831,1,437; Pari, 
const. In 1837, 63. They unite with Crall, Fittenweem, 
and Kilrcnny, in returning a m. to the H. of C. 

ANTALClW, a considerable town of Abyssinia, cap. 
prov. Enderta, 85 m. S. S. E. Axum. Fop. probably 
about 6,000. 

ANTEQUERA, a large town of Spain, Andalusia, 
30 m. N. N. W. Malaga, lat. 37® 9' N., long. 4® 32' W. 
Pop. 20,1.50. It is built partly on a hill, and partly on 
a plain; has an old castle built by .the Moors, several 
churches and convents, with establishments for the spin¬ 
ning of silk and cotton, and fabrics of paper, morocco 
leather, and soap. There are in its neighbourho^ quar¬ 
ries of marble of different colours, ;uid plaster, a salt 
lake, and a mineral spring. It was taken by assault ft-orn 
the Moors, by Ferdinand, afierwards king of Arr.*igon, in 
1410. 

ANTHEMK (ST.), a town of France, dep. Tuy de 
Dome, cap. cant, on the Ance, 9 in. E. AmlMirt. Pep. 
3,201. 

ANTHONY (ST.), FALLS OF, in the Mississippi, 
about 2,000 m. above its embouchure, lat. 44® BiY N, 
Here the river descends about 74 feet, viz. 16 leet of per¬ 
pendicular fall, and 58 more of rapids. 

Anthony (St.), a cape on the coast of S. America, 
Argentine republic, being the S. extremity of the a*stuary 
of the La Pl.ata, l.at. 36® 15' 19" S., long. 56® 37' W. 

ANTIBES (an. Antipolis), a sea-port town of Franco, 
dep. V-ir, cap. cant, on the Mediterrane-m, 22 m. K. N. 
E. Frejus, lat. 4.3® 34' 40" N., long. 7® 7' 50" E. Pup. 
5,939. Being an important station on the side of Italy. 
Antibes is pretty .strongly furtilied. It is the seat of a 
tribunal of commerce, and ot a school of navigation. 
The port, which is circular, of considerable size, and 
easy acce.-s, is formed by a mole projecting from the 
tomi, till* distance from its extremity to the point on 
w liich Fort Currc is built being only about 1.59 fathoms. 
In most parts the port is shallow; but within .and ne.'u* 
tile mole (liere are from 15 to 18 fer't water. The in¬ 
habitants arc principally employed in the fishing and 
curing of sardines and ancho\ies. 

Antibes is very ancient, having been founded by a 
colony from Marseilles, 340 jears n. c. It was after¬ 
wards occupied by the Romans, by whom it was fortified 
and einbellislied. Having been destroyed by tiie Saracens 
towards the end of the 9tli century, it continued in a 
comparatively neglected state, till it w'as again forlilied 
by Francis L and Henry IV. It w'as unsuecessfully be- 
siegiol by the English and Imperialists in 1746. {Jlugo, 
France Pittoresqvc, art. Far.) 

ANTIGOSTI, a large island in the mouth of the St. 
Ijawreiice, between 49® and .5f»o N. lat., and 61® 43' and 
64® StV W. long. It has an unfavourable soil, is without 
a single good harliour, and is uninhabited, with tlie ex¬ 
ception of the atteiidants on the light-houses, one of 
which has been erected on its E. point; and another eitlier 
has been or is about to be erected on its W. extremity. 

ANTIGUA, an island belonging to Great Britain, in 
the West Indies, being one of those denominati'd the 
Windward Islands. It was called by the natives Xay- 
maca, but Columbus gave it the name of Sauta Maria de la 
Antigua. It is about 25 m. N. K. Montserrin, and40 m. N. 
Guudaloupe. It is oval-shapinl, being 29 m. in its gro.afcst 
lengtii, and contains about 198 sq.m., or nearly 70,000 
acres. The pop. lias decreased since 1774, wlien it liad 
2,590 whites, and 37,808 slaves. In 1837, the people of 
colour and w bites together were only about 2,000 ; and 
the blacks, all of whom were enfranchised in 1834, about 
33,000. It iius little of the mountainous character of tlie 
nelghhouring islands, the greatest elevation being only 
1,210 feet. On approaching it from the sea, instead of 
mountains clothed witli rich loliage and luxuriant vege¬ 
tation, a barren rugged co.ast, almost destitute of verdure, 
presents itself. A few miles, however, from the shore, 
the prospect Is more pleasing, the country being agree¬ 
ably diversified with hUl and dale; and when nut parv^'od 
by the droughts, to which it is subject, green fields of 
canes, clumps of feathery bamboos, flowers of dazzling 
brilliancy, and verdant cliffs hung with beautiful vanetiea 
of iiitertropical plants, enchant the voyager. 'I’hc island 
has neither fountain nor river, and but a few scanty 
springs among the hills. Rain water, preserved in tanks, 
is substituted, and it is found iiarticulnrly light and plea¬ 
sant to the palate. The soil in the liigh lands Is a reddish 
clay on a substratum of marl; that in the lowlands, a 
rich dark mould on a substratum of clay. ITie climate it 
remarkable for Its want of moisture, though the a\erage 
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fkll of rain be 46 Inchei. The dew Is Sicanty, and the 
rainy season rery uncertain, but It may be salajeencrally 
to extend from June to the end of the year. The alter¬ 
nations of temperature are reiy slight, the thermometer 
seldom ranging more than4o in 24 hours. The deaths 
among the white troops for the last 20 years, according 
to Captain Tulloch’s tables, was 40*6 per 1000 of mean 
stronrth. Among the black troops, 28*9. The sugar 
cane is the principal article of cultivation; but suAdent 
ground provisions are also procured in favourable seasons 
for the supply of the inhabitants. The crops vary con¬ 
siderably. In the years 1770, 1773, 1778, there was no 
produce of any kind, the canes and ground provisions 
being destroyed by .drought, and the inhab. would have 
peiiMcd, but for the importation of flour and corn-meal 
from America. The total value of imports in 1833 was 
170,334/. ster., the principal of which were grain, meal, 
and flour, cotton manufactures, linens, woollens, and 
fish. In 1834, the value of the imports was 176, 076/. 
There would seem to have been a very extraordinary 
falling off in the exports of produce from Antigua since 
18.34, in consequence, partly perhaps, of deficient har- 
. vests, but more, as wo apprehend, of the emancipation of 
the slaves. The principal imports into the United King¬ 
dom from Antigua in tho under-mentioned years, have 
been — 

Sugar. Rum. MoIsshm. 

1834 — 2.57J 77 cwts. 71,446 gals. 87,882 ewts. 

35 — 174,818 — 67,0.51 — 75,985 —- 

36 — 135,482 — 

37 — 62,170 — 11,638 — 26,993 

The shipping entered inwards in 1833, was 33,6.54 tons, em¬ 
ploying 2,370 men ; outwards, 32,002 tons, and 2,183 men. 
The legislature is composed of a governor, a council of 
12, and mi assembly of 25 members. The courts of equity 
and law are the same as in Great Britain. The governor 
for the time being acts as chancellor of the court of 
equity, and suitors have a right of appeal from his de¬ 
crees to the king in council, on giving security for costs. 
I'lie militia consists of 89 oAcers, and 993 rank and file. 
I'hore are 10 public or free schools, and 4 private, 15 
infant, and many Sunday schools, giving instruction, in 
.all, to nearly 1,000 children. The manners, customs, and 
habits of the people differ in no degree from those of the 
other West Indian Islands. The revenue, in 1831, was 
16,097/., the expenditure 15,708/. The island contains 
6 towns and villages, viz. St. John's, Tarham, Falmouth, 
Willoughby Bay, Old Roatl, and James Fort. St. John's 
the capital, on the N. W. side of the island, lat. 
18° 22^ N., long. 64° 42* W., is regixlarly built, partly 
on a high rock, connected with the„malnland by a cause¬ 
way, which is, however, submerged at high water. In 
the harbour, there is suAcient depth of water for mer¬ 
chant vessels, and perfect security ih all winds. English 
Harbour, on the S. side of the island, Is however the best 
liarbour in Antigua, and is indeed one of the best in the 
West Indies. It has water for ships of any size, and Is 
well sheltered In all weathers. It has a dock-yard, a 
naval hospital, and every convenience for careening and 
repairing ships. (Blunt*s /tmcrican Navigator, ji. 402.) 
Antigua is the oldest W. I. colony, after St.Kitt'sand Bar- 
hiidoes,in possession of the English, having been acquired 
in 16.32. Its planters have been remarkable for their 
leniency to the slaves, who were finally enfranchised in 
1834. The amount awarded to Antigua out of the 
20,000,000/. granted for the freedom of the slaves, was 
42.5,86<}/. 7s. OJd., those of Anguilla included. Tho 
average value of each slave was reckoned at 14/. 12s. 
(Kdu'ard's / Pari. Pavert, ^c.) 

ANTILLES, see Wkst Iniubr. 

ANTIOCn ( vulg. Antakia) (Antioch), properly An- 
tiocheia (Av««vii»), a famous city of Syria, and once 
the residence of its sovereigns, on the left bank of the 
Aaszy ( ()roHtes),20 m. above its mouth; 53 m. E. Aleppo, 
and 29 m. S. Iskenderoun, In lat. 9BP 12' N., long. 36° 
1.5' R. The population, which at its most flourishing 
c>pnch probably amounted to 400,000, is now reduced to 
from 6,000, to 10,000, of whom about a tenth part may be 
Christians, and about the same proportion Jews. 

Modem Antioch does not cover more than a sixth part 
of the area of the ancient city, the walls of which, though 
ruinous, may still be distinctly traced throughout their 
whole circuit. The Bab-Boulous (Gate of St. Paul), the 
entranxm from the E., is now 4 m. from tho nearest 
houses; and, in every other direction except the W., the 
buildings have similarly receded from their old limits. 
Volhey describes it as a wretched collection of huts, built 
of mud and straw, with narrow and miry streets, and ex- 
hfUting every appearance of misery and desolation. 
Kinneir, however, sigrs that “the houses are in the 
Turkish fiuhlon, small, but neatly built of hewn stone." 
But though this be the rase with some of them, the ma- 
)oiity are constructed of slight materials; and, unlike 
the houses of other Syrian or rather Eastern towns, have 
sloping roofii covered with thin tiles. There are 10 or 
18 niean and unimportant mosques, with low minarets; 


but In this city, so famous in the annals of Cliristfuiifty, 
there is not at present a single Christian churi'h 1 The 
baths and bazars are numerous, but neither exliibit any 
thing remarkable. It has manufactures of coarse pottery, 
cotton stuffs, leather, Ac.; but the greater part of the 
inhabitants are engaged in the cultivation and manufac¬ 
ture of silk. 

All traces of its famous theatres, Its circus, and its 
mognifleent Iwths, have irretrievably perished. For about 
I m. on the E. of tho town, a part of the ancient pave¬ 
ment still exists; and on tho S. arc the ruins of an 
aqueduct, which conveyed a supply of water from tho 
foot of the Djebel Okrah (an. Mi. Cassius). The old 
walls are, however, interesting monuments. The situ¬ 
ation of the ancient eVty was most delightful. It occupied 
the summits and slopes of two considerable hills, and 
the plain between them and tho river. Over these 
hills and across this plain, the walls were built nearly in 
a rectangular form, luclosing a space of several m. lu 
circumference. They are of various ages, iiart being, 
apparently, as old as the first foundation of the town, 
part referable to the sera of Roman power, and part the 
work of the cru8.*iders. They are carried over tlie beds 
of mountain torrents, and down the sides of almost per¬ 
pendicular precipices, filling up the intervening gorges 
and ravines, so that they vary from 20 or .30 feet in height to 
upwards of 70. The oldest portion of the walls is also 
the most perfect *, it stands upon a rock, and, having been 
originally well built, has resisted the influence of time 
and the shocks of earthquakes. There are two bridges, 
one of 5 arches with piers, cut out of the rock, across a 
ravine; and one or inferior dimensions, across tlie 
Orontes. In the sides of the mountains to the S. E. ot 
the town are numerous excavations, .ipnarcntly intended 
for cemeteries or catacombs, some of which arc now used 
as places of worship by the Christian population. 

The ancient Syrliui name of Antioch is said to have 
been Riblath; but being enharged .'ind beautified t)y 
Scleucus Nicator, he g.*ive it, n.e. .301, after his father, 
the name of Antioch. It bec.ame .at once the capital oi 
the Macedonian kingdom of Syria, and continued for 
nearly ^ centuries to be the residence of the monarchs 
of the Sclcuceidan dynasty. About 65 years b.c., the 
conquests of Pompey brought Antioch, with tlie whole 
of Syria, under the control of Rome. At this sera it 
consisted of 4 distinct towns, each having separate 
fortifications, the wliole being surrounded by a common 
wall; hence it was soincthnes c.a]led 'retrapolis. Under 
the Homans, Antioch continued to advance in im- 
port.ance: it was the centre of an extensive commerce*, 
the residence of the governor of Syria, the frequent 
resort of the emperors, and the most celebrated town 
of the empire (the capital only excepted) for the amuse¬ 
ments of the circus and the theatre. It is intimately 
connected with the early history of Christianity, the 
doctrines of which were planted in it by Paul and B-ir- 
nabas; and in It, also, tne term Christian had its origin 
as a distinctive appell.ation. (Acts, xi. 26.) It has suf¬ 
fered severely on m.*iny occasions from earthquakes. One 
of the most celebrated and disastrous of these caiainities 
occurred a. d. 115. Tlie emperor Trajan, wliu had just 
concluded his victorious Parthian campaign, being tlien in 
the cit)', it w'as cruwdxxl with troops .’ind strangers from all 
parts of the ancient world. I'lic shocks are said to inivc 
continued for a lengthened period, and to hiive been most 
severe ; the emperor liimself narrowly escaped with some 
bruises ; and many thousands of individuals were buried 
in the ruins of the ci^. (Ancient Univer. Hist. xv. 138. 
Hvo. ed.) It again suflered severely from similar catastrn- 

S iies in the years :)40, 394,390, 4.58, .526, and 588 ; the last 
estroying, it is said (but such statements arc almost al¬ 
ways much exaggerated), above 60,000 persons. Notwitli- 
stinding these repeated inflictions, and its devastation by 
Chosroes the Persian in 548, it revived again and again, 
and continued to be the " Queen of the East," and a 
place of great importance, till 6:i8, when it fell under the 
power of the Saracens. In 1098, it was taken by the 
crusaders, and continued to be the capital of a Christian 
principality till 1269, when it was taken by the Egyptian 
sultan, by whom it was partially demolished. It was atlded 
to the (ntoman empire, by Selim I., In 1516; but its 
commercial importance had already vanished; and it lias 
continued, under the barbarous sway of the Turks, to 
decline till it has reached its present state of comparative 
insignificance. 

The valley of the Orontes spreads, in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Antioch, into a fertile plain, 10 miles in length, 
and 5 or 6 in width; the town and river, occupying tho 
extreme edge, being close to the bounding mountains 
on the S. E. The soil is excellent, consisting of a rich 
alluvial deposit, producing fi^, olives, vines, and mul¬ 
berries in neat abundance. The deserted spaces within 
the old walls ore one continued rarden ; but in general 
the country Is ill-cultivated, bmng abandoned to the 
Turkmans and other wandering tribes. Pliny speaks 
of a part of Antioch lying on the right bonk of we river 
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(f/iW. yat. T. 21.) This roust have been a suburb, and 
probably, as in the case of Aleppo, as extensive as the 
town within the walls j but no vestiges of it now rorouin. 

Modern critics and travellers differ in opinion as to tho 
site of the grove, and village of Daphne, and temple of 
Apollo, in the Immediate vicinity of Antioch. Gibbon 
has given the following description of this long-famous 
•eat of religion and nleasuro. ** At the distance of 6 m. 
Arom Antioch, the Macedonian kings of Syria had con¬ 
secrated to Apollo one of the most elegant places of 
devotion in tho pagan world. A magnificent temple 
rose in honour of the God of light; and his colossal 
figure almost filled the capacious sanctuary, which was 
enriched with gold and gems, and adorned by the skill 
of the Grecian artists. The deity ^as represented in a 
bending attitude, with a golden cup in his liand, pouring 
out a libation on the earth, as if he sup]ilicated the ve¬ 
nerable mother to give to his arms the cold and beau¬ 
teous Daphne; for the spot was ennobled by fiction, 
and the fancy of the Syrian poets had transplanted 
the amorous tale from the banks of the Peneus to those 
of the Orontes. The ancient rites of Greece were imi¬ 
tated by the royal colony of Antioch. A stream of iiro- 
phecy, which rivalled the truth and reputation of the 
Delphic Oracle, flowed from the Castalian fountain of 
Daphne. In the adjacent fields, a stadium was built by 
a special privilege which had been purchased from Klis : 
the Olympic games were celebrated at the expense of 
the city; and a revenue of 30,000/. sterling was annually 
applica to the public pleasures. The perpetual resort of 
pilgrims and spectators insensibly formed, in the neigh- 
bourhuod of the temple, the stately and populous village 
of Daphne, which emulated the splendour, without ac¬ 
quiring the title, of a provincial city. The temple and 
the village were deeply bosomed in a thick grove of 
laurels nud cypresses, which reached as far as a circum¬ 
ference of 10 m., and formed in the most sultry summers 
a cool and impenetrable shade. A thousand streams of 
the purest water springing from every hill, preserved the 
verdure of the earth nud the temperature of the olr; 
the senses were gratified with harmonious sounds and 
aromatic odours; and the peaceful grove was conse- 
eratetl to healtli and joy, to luxury and love. The vi¬ 
gorous youth pursued, like Apollo, the object ofhis desire, 
and tiie blushing maid was warned by the fate of Da}iline 
to slum the folly of unseasonable coyness. The soldiers 
and the philosophers wisely avoided the temptation of 
this sensual paradise, wliere pleasure, assuming tlie 
character of religion, imperceptibly dissolved the firmness 
of manly virtuf*. But the groves of Daphne continued 
for many ages to enjoy tlie veneration of natives and 
strangers; tiie privileges of the holy ground were en¬ 
larged by tile munificence of succceiiing emperors; and 
every generation abided new ornaments to the splendour 
of the temple.” — {Calmet, Diettonnaire dc la Bthle, art. 
Antioche ; Decline and FtUl, cap. 23.; Volney^ li. 130.; 

owne^ 390—302.; KinnetCt pp. 149—IGl.; liobimony ii. 
273—277.) 

ANTIPAKOS (an. Oliaros), a small island of the 
Greciiui Archipeliigo, group of tho Cyclades, between 
Paros and Siphaiito, 1| m. W. of the former, and IG m. 
E. of the latter. It is about 7 m. in length from N. to S. 
by about 3 m. breadth, its highest point being In lat. 
3G<3 .'>9' 4(K' N., long. 2i>'^ 3' £. It consists of admass 

<if marble covered with a moderately fertile soil; and, ex¬ 
clusive of eome cotton and wine, it produces barley 
enough to suffice for its inhab., consisting of some 60 
or 70 families who live in a miserable village about 1 m. 
from the shore, and are {lartially employ^ in fishing. 
Though hardly worthy of notice in other respects, this 
Island Is famous for an immense subterranean cavern or 
grotto. Its entrance Is on the side of a hill under a low 
arch. The passage thence to the cavcni is long, narrow, 
and in parts precipitous. ** The mode of descent is by 
ropes, which are either held by the imtives, or joined to a 
cable fastened at tho entrance round a stalactite pillar. 
Ill this manner we reached the spacious chambers of this 
truly enchanted grotto. The roof, the floor, the sides of 
a whole series of magnificent caverns, are entirely invested 
with a dazzling incrustation, as wiilte as snow. Columns, 
some of which were 25 feet in length, pended in fine icicle 
forms above our heads ; fortunately, some of them are so 
far above the reach of the numerous travellers who 
during many ages have visited this pla^xi, that no one 
has been able to Ipjure or remove them. Others extend 
from tho roof to the floor, with diameters equal to the 
mast of a first rate ship of the line. The last chamber 
into which wo descended surprised us more by the 
grandeur of its exhibition than any other. Frob.ibIy 
there are other chambers still unexplored.” (ClarAc^s 
TravelSy vi. p 126. 8vo ed.) 

The sera of the ffiscoveiy of this cavern in modern 
times Is not ascertained; but it was first made fully 
kiiowji by the visit paid to it by M. Nointel, ambassador 
from France to the Porte, who deseended into it with a 
cortege cf no fewer than 5(X) individuals, at Christinas, 
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and one for the Sodety of Frlenda. There are schools 
fur boyi and girls, under the endowment of Erasmus 
Smith 1 end seyeral private schools, in all of which nearly 
700 children receive instruction; also a mendicity society, 
and a savings* bank. Previously to the U nion the borough 
sent 2m.tothe Irish pari. The court-house, in the centre 
of the town. Is used for holding general sessions of the 
peace In April and October, and petty sessions on alter¬ 
nate Tuesdays. Thecourt-leet and court of record of the 
manor of Moylenny,—within which the town is, and at 
which the seneschal, appointed by the Marquis of Donegal, 
presides,--are also held here; the latter court decides 
leas of debt to the amount of 20/. Part of the market- 
ousc is used as a bridewell. Close to the town is the 
residence of Viscount Ferrard, and about | m. distant 
is a perfect pillar-tower, 95 feet high, with a conical roof. 
The manufactures are those of linen, cotton, and hosierv. 
There are several bleacli-greeiis in the neighbourhood; 
and two paper-mills, one or which first introduced into 
Ireland the process of making paper in webs like cloth, 
instead of separate siieets. There arc also several flour 
and meal mills, and ubrewery. 8,44.5 bushels of malt were 
manufactured here in 1836. Most of tlic grain is sent to 
Belfast, its conveyance being fncilitated by the contiguity 
of Lough Neagh, wtierc a small quay has been erected at 
the mouth of the Six-mile-water. Markets arc held on 
Tuesdays fur grain, and on Thursdays for general pur¬ 
poses; and fairs on Jan. 1, May 12, Aug. 1, and Nov. 12. 
No tolls are now levied. A branch of the Ulster bank 
was opened in 1836. 'i'hc pust-otfice revenue increased 
from 34H/. in 1830, to 432/. In 1836. Two earavant and 
three cars convey passenrars between Antrim and Bel¬ 
fast three times a week. The average number carried is 
15 each trip. (5/a/. Purvey; Railway Report.) 

ANTWERP (Ger. Arawer])en^ Fr. Anvers), 
a niarit. city of Dclgium, cap. prov. and af- 
rond. of .same name, on the N. bank of the 
Scheldt, 26 m. N. Brussels, 32 m. E. Ghent; 
lat. 51° 13' 16" N., long. 4° 24' 10" E. It is in 
the shape of a bow, the arch being formed by the 
walls and the chord by the river, and is w'ell 
fortified. A strong pentagonal citadel, built by 
the Duke of Alva, in 1.567, and improved 
by the French, stands on the S.side of the town, 
which is farther defended by various forts on 
both sides the river. Though much declined 
from its fonner prosperity, Antwerp is a well- j 
built fine old city, and is in various respects 
highly interesting. The principal street, JMace 
de Meer, rivals any in Europe. It is about the 
width of Portlanci Place, but the variety and 
richness of the architecture render it far more 
magnificent. The older and narrower streets, 
bordered by lofty houses with their gables to the 
street, are singularly picturestjue. Altogether 
it is supposed to contain about 10,0(X) houses, 
mostly built of stone; and had in 1835 a pop. of 
7.5,.362. The great boast of Antwerp is its 
cathedral, a superb Gothic structure, begun early 
in the 15th and not finished till the 16th century. 
Its spire, of the most beautiful and delicate 
workmanship, is said by Schreiber and others to 
he 466 feet high; hut according to a statement in 
the Penny CyclopaKlia this is 1(X) feet too much, 
the height beiiif; there affirmed to be only 366 
feet 1 The interior corresponds in grandeur with 
the exterior, and it contains two famous pictures 
of Rubens; one of which, the Descent from the 
Cross, is generally regarded as his chtf~d'witvrc. 
Of the other churches that of St. James, which 
contains the tomb of Rubens, St. Andrew, 
and St. Paul, are the most celebrated. All of 
them are adorned with fine paintings. U'he 
Bourse, or exchange, is one of the finest buildings 
of its class in Europe: it is said to have served 
as a model for the London exchange, burnt down 
in 1837. The Hotel de VUle, a marble structure, 
rebuilt in 1581 after being destroyed by fire, is a 
magnificent fabric. The convent of the Recol¬ 
lets has been converted into a museum, in which 
is a superb collection of paintings, including 
many that were formerly scattered amonj^ the 
diffisrent churches and convents. It comprises 


some of the choicest specimens of tile masters tff 
the Flemish school; as Rubens, Van Dyke, 
jordaens, Van Vicn, Martin de Vos, &c. An- 
twer]> has a theatre; an academy of painting 
(St. Luke’s), which originated in the 16th cen¬ 
tury; a royal academy of the fine arts, esta¬ 
blished in 1817; an academy of sciences; an 
Athenasum, or college; Ijatin, medical, and naval 
schools; a gallery of sculpture; a public library 
with 1.5,(XX) vols.; a botanical garden; with 
various learned societies, and many ^ood private 
collections of works of art. Its charitable insti¬ 
tutions include several hospitals, asylums, and 
workhouses^. It is the scat of the courts of 
assize for the province; of a tribunal of original 
jurisdiction, a commercial tribunal, &c. T'he 
people have every appearance of being in com¬ 
fortable circumstances, and are (}uict and orderly. 
The upper classes speak French, and the lower 
Flemish. 

T’he manufactures are very various, and arc of 
considerable importance and value. They com¬ 
prise fabrics of silk and cotton stockings, thread 
and tape, linen, calico printing, Ac. Enibroi 
dery, bleaching, and shiji-huilding are ex¬ 
tensively carried on. The business of sugar- 
refining employed, in 1834, from 5(X) to GOO indi¬ 
viduals, and consumed about G millions kilugs. 
of raw sugar. The lapidaries of Antwerp 
are very skilful in the cutting of diamonds 
and other precious stones. in .54 mill.s for 
various puqw.scs, within the city in 1834, only 
one was wrought by steiim, two by wind, and 
one by w ater, the rest hein^ moved by horses! I n 
this respect there is certainly much room for 
improvement. 

T'he depth of water in the river opposite to tlie 
city is from 32 to 40 feet at ebb tide, wilh a rise 
at springs of from 12 to 14 feet; and as this 
depth is increased tow'ards the sea, Antw'erji 
is a peculiarly eligible situation for the fonn- 
ation of dock-yards and the building of large 
ships. 1 t.s capability in this respect di<l hot escape 
the observation of Napoleon, who endea\oiired 
to raise it to the first rank as a naval arsenal. 
His jilans in furtherance of this object were judi¬ 
ciously devised on a very grand scale, and v\ere 
zealously ])rosecuted. T wo large basins, ca])al)le 
of admitting ships of the line, were excavated on 
the N. side of the town; one comprising an urea 
of 17, and the other of 7 Eng. acres. Attached 
to these w’as an extensive duck-yard, witit ca- 
recning and repairing docks, storehouses, Ac. 
all planned and executed in the best and must 
approved manner, and at an immense cxpen.^u. 
On the downfall of Napoleon the dock-yard, w'ith 
its fortifications, Ac., w'as completely destroyed ; 
and it was even debated whether the two great 
basins should share the same fate ! Luckily, 
how'fcver, they were preserved; and being con¬ 
verted into commercial docks, arc of the most 
signal service to the trade and navigation of the 
city. The fleet and naval stores in the arsenal, 
when it surrendered to the allied forces in 1814, 
w'cre divided; two thirds being assigned to France, 
and one third to the King or the Netherlands. 

Her fine river, and the numerous canals with 
which it is united, give Antwerp great advan¬ 
tages as a commercial emporium; and during 
the early part of the IGth century she was one of 
the first trading cities of Europe. Owing, how¬ 
ever, to the ascendency and jealousy of the 
Dutch, and the supincncss of her rulers, her 
foreign trade was nearly annihilated during the 
ITth and 18th centuries. But the navigation 
of the Scheldt, which had been formally closed 
by the treaty of Westphalia, was re-opened on 
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the orcupation of Belgium by the French, and 
.since the peace of 1815 the trade of the town has 
rapidly increased; and the probability seems to 
be, looking at the natural advantages of her 
situation, that it will go on increasing. The 
greater i>art by far of the foreign trade of 
Belgium centres here. The imports consist 
principally of coffee (18,OCX) tons), sugar (18,OJX) 
tons), cotton, tobacco, and all sorts of colonial 
))roducc; with cotton stuffs, wine, hardware, ashes, 
coal, hides, pepper, indigo ana other dye-stuffs, 

&c. The timber used in ship-building is mostly 
brought by watec from the interior. The ex- 
))orts consist chiefly of corn, linseed, flax, bark 
and madder, linen, lace, carpets, tallow, hops, &c. 

'J'hc increase in the trade of Antwerp is ... _ 

evinced by the fact, that while only 681 ships at the confluence ol the Butera with ihe I 

of i«o.i anH win in layi; there opening ot the two valleys ot the Great ami I.ittle 

nrr.v^.H at tho iiort in 1«o4- and 800 III 18Jj, tncrc I n^rnard, 49 in. N. N. wf Turin. Pop. 7,0(.*0. It 

has straight broad streets; and many or the houses 
having gardens attaclicd to them, it covers a large ex¬ 
tent or ground. It is the seat oi' a council of Jmticr, and 
of a bishopi ic ; but is jirinciiially distinguished by its 
ruins of edilices constructed by the Koinuns, among 
which are a triumphal areli, a superb gate with 3 arenes, 
tlie remains of an aniphithcatn &e. It received diller- 
ent names from the lioinans, being sonietiines called 
CiPt/aje Aufiusti, An^u&ta Ptatoria JulttCf and Auf^ust/a 
Saiasiforu/fi ; tin* latter from its having been the capital 
of the Salassii, subdued by Terentius Varro. 

APEN N IN ES, the name given to the mountain system 
which traverses the whole length of Italy. 


arrived at the port in 1824, and 800 in 1825, there 
arrived in 18.‘j(> 1,245 ships of the burden of 
176,079 tons, and in 1837 1,426 ships of the 
burden of 225,0.‘10 tons. In 18.%’, 59 ships be¬ 
longed to the port of the burden of 8,754 tons, 
Jn 1837, 6 new vessels were launched. 

T'he railway from Brussels to Antwerp, 28^ m. 
in length, was opened throughout the whole dis¬ 
tance in 18.36. It has been signally successful; and 
will, no doubt, be of great advantage to both cities. 

Antwerp has jiroduced many distinguished 
men, being the birthpl.'u:c of the jiainters'reniers, 
V^an Dyke, Jordaens, and t’rayer; the geographer 
Ortelius, the admirable engraver JCdelink, &c,* 

Antwerp is very ancient. Lodovico Ciuicci- 
ardini, in h\s Dcseridone di Pucsi Bassi^ describes 
it ill 1560 as a city of vast wealtli and the most 
extensive coininerce; adding, that it was no un- 
cuinmori thing for .3tX)ship.s to enter and leave its 
port ill a single day I And m.iking every allow¬ 
ance for the exa^-jgeration obvious in this state¬ 
ment, there i.^ no doubt that it then enjoyed a more 
exteiKsive foreign trade than any other eily in the 
N. pf Europe. But this prosperity was destined 
to be of short duration. Jn 1576 it was sacked 
and partly burned by the Spaniards, in 158.1, it 
was invested by the famous Alexander Faniese, 
prince of Parma, who took it after a lengthened 
and memorable siege. After its ca}»tnre the 
greater part of its merchants and piincipal 
people emigrated to Amsterdam and other towns 
in the United Provinces, carrying with theni 
their capital, skill, and connections. 'J'lic ruin 
of its trade dates from this epoch, and w'as 
consummated by the Dutch obtaining the com¬ 
mand of the river, and by the stipulation in the 
treaty of Westphalia by which, as already seen, it 
w'as regularly closed. Jn 1794 it fell into the 
hands of the French, w'ho made it the capital 
of the department of Deux Ncthes, and held it till 
1814. On the revolt of the Belgian provinces 
in 1830, the Dutch garrison continued to hold 
the citadel for the King of the Netherlands: and 
the latter having refused to make it be evacu¬ 
ated, agreeably to the detennination of the great 
powers, a French army of 65,0lX) men, under 
Marshal Gerard, entered Belgium in November, 
1832, to compel its evacuation. The details 
of the siege arc well known. 'Phe trenches 
were o|icned on the 29th November; and after 
an obstinate, but not a skilful or energetic 
defence, the citadel surrendered on the 24th 
of December. ( Vaiutermaelen, JHct. Geog. de 
la Prov. (TAntierSt pp. 4—20.; Barrow's Family 
Tour in S. Holland^ ^c, pp. 11—41, ; JMun'ay^s 
Handbook; and Private Infonnalion. ) 
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AN WFALER^towii of Bavaria, circ. of the Rhine, on 
theQucich.Tm. W. Lamliiu. Vop.2,0(X). 11 has tanneries 
and distilleries of Kirschwasscr. Its castle, novv in ruin!’ 
built iiy the emperor Frederic, was long tlie deiiiit of the 
jew'cls of the crown. , 

ANZIN, a village of France, dop. du Nord, in the 
immediate vicinity of Valenciennes. Fop. 4 ,Ih 2. 'i'ing 
is the scat of the richest coal mines in l*nuice. Tlicy 
have been wrought since 1734, and some of the pits are 
ns inucii as I.riOO foot in depth. 'I'lie mines of Anzin, 
Vieux Condc, Fumes, &c., are said to employ in all 
above 4,000 work-poople, and to furnish aiiiiu<d]> nearly 
3,000,000 hectolitres of coal The cost of its nniilurtitNi 
is estimated at 05 cent, the hectolitre; and it is stated 
th.it a company at Anzin, for working the mines, clears 
annually nearly 3,n(M),000 fr. prolit, in consequence of 
the increased production and price of coal caused by the 
high duties on foreign coal. (//vgo, France Fitturcsqui\ 
art. Nord.} 

AOSTA, a town of the Sardinian States, cap. prov.same 


[t is stated in various irabllcations that Rubens was a native of 
verp; but in point of fact he wnn bom at Uoloane, on the VOth 

_lA77f and was 10 yesTR old when, on the death of his father, 

hb motlter, a nnUve of Antwerp, carritid him to that city.—(Rfo* 
graphte Vtuteraelte, art. R^tu.) 


Antw( 

June, 


_J qu.1 

Rrigit lUlitiin, iiulln iju.-i Mrtire telhis 
AlsiU'i intumiiit, iiropiiistjiii-.uriisit OI>iniio 
Mo'ik Inter ('cniiii.'is metliU'. w* porriKit uiulas, 

Iiiferni sitperique man-; cn'lesque < tuiifiit, 

Iliiic Tvrrlieim vado i'-aiiKi-xti s iL-qiiura I'lhic, 

Ubu. Dalinaticih obnusi.! fluutibus Ancon. 

Lutan. lib. i. 

At ItsW. extremity this range is so closely connected with 
the Alps, that It may be coiisidiTed as an extensive ofl'set 
of tliat great system. It is diilieult to determine w here tlie 
Alps terminate and the Atieiiuines begin: some think 
that the road over the Guf di Tciido (7° 40' E. long.) 
forms the boundary; others assign lor it that road which 
lif'gins on the N. at Alessandria, runs in the valley oi the 
llortnida to Aequi, Spigiiu, &c., and torniinateM on the 
coast at Savona, rising at its highest point to 44G0f. 
above the sea; others think that the sea Alps extend 
to the road w iiicli leads from Novi on the N. over the 
Pass oi' the Bueehetta (‘2r>r-01.) to Genoa on the coast. 

'Fhe A’wr//icr;* Apennines extend from the Fuss of the 
Uoci'hetta E., with a slight deelination to the S. through 
three degrees of longitude (9^^ and l‘2“) to Monte Falte- 
Tona, lying E. of Florence. 

The Cniiral Apennines extend from 'Monte Falte- 
rona S. K., witii some bi'iuls to either side, as far as 
Monte Velino, or nearly two degrees of latitude (44® 
and42t>). 

Tlie Southern Apennines, beginning at Monte Velino, 
run E. S.E. between .and 41<^ N. lat. South of the 
last>mcntiun<‘d parallel, between the towns of Conza, 
Accrenzu, .and Verosa, and at the sources of the Bran- 
dano, they divide into two brimehes ; of which the E., 
extending rir..t K. .and then S. E., tcrmii^tes at Capo du 
Leuc.a, opposite Corfu The W. lange runs between 
41^ and 39® N. lat., nearly S. S. E., and between 39® and 
38® S. S. W., and tern.inates with the Capo dell’ Amii on 
the S. extremity of tlic Straits of Messina. 

The Abr/Acm Apennines, which, near the Pass of the 
Bocehetta, arc of moderate height and breadth, occupy 
farther E. a greater B])acc and rise to a higher elevation. 
The highest summits arc between 10® and 11® E. long., 
wiiere Monte Pellegrino rises to 5,161 f. and Monto Ci- 
mone to 6,975 f. Their uorlliern declivity towards the 
plain of the l*o is gradual and gentle; but towards the 
they lower witli an abrupt and steep descent. On the 
S. they send off some lateral ranges, among which that 
which is called tlie Alpi Apiiani is the most remarkable, 
and highest. It leaves the main range W. of Monte 
Pellegrino, and is separated from it by a considerable 
depression. It extends soutiiw ard, and terminates at a 
short distance Rom the sea, near tlie towns of Massa and 
Carrara. It forms a mass of finely crystallised limestone 
nearly thirty miles long, and scarcely ever at a less ele¬ 
vation than 4.0(H) feet above the sea, rising often much 
higher, as in the Panni della Croce, at the S. extremity, 
6,102 f., the Pizco d’Ueello, at theN.W. end, 6,147 f, 
and Monte Sairo, near Carrara, 5,540 f. On the dope of 
the last-mentioned mountain the quarries are worked 
from which, nearly for 2000 years, the finest marble hot 
been extracted. 
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Besidns the road over the Bocchetta, the N. Apen¬ 
nines arc traversed by three roads ; one begins at Parma, 
runs over the plain to Fornovo, and then in the valley of 
the Taro to the upiMtr part of the range, which it crosses 
^ the Pass of Cento CrocI; it afterwards descends to 
l\>ntremoli, and then, mostly In the valley of the Magra, 
to the Gulph of Spezia. Farther E. is the road between 
Modena and Pistoja; it runs through Pavallo, Pleve Po- 
lago, on the west of Monte Cimone, and traverses the 
range by the Pass of Fimalbo. I'he third road unites 
Bologna with Florence; it runs from Bologna o^r the 
plain of Lombardy to Lojano, crosses the range by the 
Puss of Pietra Mala, at an elevation of 3,284 feet, and de¬ 
scends into the valley of the Sieve, whence it passes 
over a lateral ridge of moderate elevation to Fieeolc and 
Florence. 

The Central Apennines may be divided into two 
parts. Between Monte Falteroiia (S. of 44°) and Monte 
Sibilla (S. of 43°) tlicir general direction is S. E., and 
though their upper declivity Is very steep, they do not 
seem to rise to a great elevation, one of the highest sum¬ 
mits, Cima de Vernina, hardly exceeding 4,000 feet. Be¬ 
tween Monte Sibilla and Monte Vclino (N. of 40° lat.) 
the Apennines attain tlicir greatest elevation. Monte j 
Sibilla rises to 7,212 feet, and Monte Vclino to 8,183 feet. 
Nearly at equal distance from cither, and near the source 
of the Vclino, two lateral ranges branch off, which are 
(ivertopped by high summits ; on that which runs to the 
8. E., towards the Adriatic Sea, is the Gran Sasso 
d'Italia, whose summit, the Monte Corno, attains 9,521 
feet above the sea, and is the highest in the range. On 
the W. lateral range is the Tenninello Grande, 7,034 feet 
above the sea. Numerous are the lateral ridges which 
branch off from the Central Apennines. Those run¬ 
ning towards the Adriatic Sea, form nearly right angles 
with the principal range, preserve for some distance a 
considerable elevation, and lower afterwards rapidly but 
gradually. They terminate with hills, at no great dis¬ 
tance from the shore. The lateral ridges, which tra¬ 
verse the much more extensive country between the 
Apennines and the Mcditcrraiuian, run mostly parallel 
to the principal range, so that nearly all the rivers of this 
region run in valleys extending S. E. or N. W., and form 
as it wore terraces of different qlevation, by which the 
country gradualiy lowers towards tiie sea. In these 
lateral ridges some summits attiiin a considerable ele¬ 
vation, as Monte Aminta, W. of lladicofani (S. of 43° 
N. let.) which rises to.’»,7y4 feet 
Two roads traverse the N. portion of the Central Apen¬ 
nines. The nortlicrn begins on the side of the 
Adriatic at Fossombroue, on the Metauro ; runs S. to 
Cagll, and passes over the range between this place and 
Sfgillo, whence it continues to NuC4$ra and Foligno, and 
hence by Spoleto, Terni, and Narui, to Home. The S. 
road biggins at Ancona, runs S. to Loreto, and hence W. 
to Tulentino and Bellbrto ; between the last-mentioned 

K 'ace and Foligno, it passes the range at some distance 
. of Monte Sibilla. Only one road traverses the 
southern higher part of the Central Apennines. It 
liegins on the N. at Terni, on the Nora, a tributary of the 
'I'lltor, passes hence to Kieti and Civita Ducalo, on the 
Velino, whence ft traverses Uie range by a long tnoun- 
t.dn-pasK, which terminates near Aouila, on the Aterno, 
and thence the road continues to Sulmona. 

Tiie undivided portion of the S. Apennines resembles, 
in part, the Central Apennines : Its offsets, towards the 
Adriatic, run off at nearly right angles ; but on the W. 
it has a lateral ridge. whicJi runs parallel to it for a 
distance of mqro than 50 miles ; and between it and the 
principal range extends a longitudinal valley, drained 
by the Voltiiriio, and its tributary, the CoJore. after 
these rivers have unlti'd, they break throngh the lateral 
range, and enter into the plain of Terra dl Lavoro. 
'f'lie principal range contains some high summits, as 
Monte Meta 7,264 f., Monto Miletto G,720T. above the sea. 
The highest part, however, seems to be the Matere, an 
enormous mass of chalk rocks, 40 m. in clrc., situated 
at the sources of the Bifemo, nearly in 41|° N. lat. On 
some of Its summits snow is stated to be found the whole 
year. 

Near the sourees of the river Galore a lateral branch 
runs off nearly due W., which terminates with a high 
ridge on the peninsula S. of the Gulph of Naples. It 
contains the Monte S. Angelo di Castolamare, which 
rises to the height of 4,688 feet. The W. extremity of 
this ridge It the Punta della Campanclla, opposite the 
rocky island of Capri. Monte Gargano, a promontory 
projecting into the Adriatic, is commonly considered as 
the E. extremity of another lateral ridge of the Apen¬ 
nines, but It Is quite unconnected with that range, 
being separated firom its nearest offset by a low plain, 
many miles In breadth. 

This range is traversed Ity two roads: one runs from 
tho town oTNaplos to Capua and Presenzano, and passes 
over the lateral ridge enclosing the valley of the Vol- 
tuma to Venafiro and Iscrnia. Between Isernia and 


I Costel di Sangro it crosses the principal range of the 
i Apennines, and from the last-mentioned place it con¬ 
tinues to Sulmona and Chieti. The second road strikes 
off E. from Naples, and passes over the first range by 
the pass of Monte Virgine; it then descends into the 
valley of tlio river Galore, in wliich it traverses the 
towns of Avellino and Ariano. E. of the last-mentioned 
town is the principal range of the Apennines, over which 
the road passes to Ponte di Dovino, and then enters the 
great plain of Puglia (il Tavolieri della Puglia), and 
continues to Foggia, Bari, &c. 

The most easterly ridge, arising from the bifurcation 
of the Apennines, preserves a considerable elevation as 
far as the town of Altamura; but £. of that it is con¬ 
tinued only by a series of hills, called Le Murgie, which 
extend through the whole of the peninsula lying l^twccn 
the Adriatic and the Gulph or Taranto. They are 
interrupted in several places, and terminate at Capo di 
Lcuca. 

The other chain runs directly S., and approaches by 
degrees the shores of the Mediterranean Sea: on the 
E. side of the Gulph of Policastro it comes close to it, 
and continues to run along the sea as far as the Gulph 
of S. Eufemia, where it suddenly turns to the K., but 
soon again to the 8., in whicti direction it skirts the 
oastem shores of Calabria, between the Gulph of 
Squillace and Capo ^artivonto. In this chain are some 
elevated summits. Monte Pollino (near 40° N. lat.) 
rises to 7,067 feet above the sea, and Monte Alto, the 
highest summit of the great mountain mass, with which 
the Apennines terminate on the Straits of Messina, is 
4,380 leet above the sea. 

Geology — The N. parts of the Apennines arc, in 
general, composed of sandstone and chalk. The former 
is known In Toscana by the name of rnacigno, or pietra 
serena^ and several high mountains are composed of it; 
others consist of chalk, and others of maciguo and chalk 
I together. In the S. ranges the chalk formation predo¬ 
minates, especially on the W. side ; on the E. declivity 
sandstone ocrurs in a few places. A great portion of 
the hilly districts, which extend to the W. of the range, 
and intersect the plains along the Mediterranean, is 
composed of lava and other volcanic productions. This 
region extends from Monte Vesuvius on the S., to the 
river Ornbrone, in Tuscany, on tiie N. Near this river 
ih Monte Ammta .ind Monte lladicofani (3,06U feet high), 
both vulcanic mountains. A volcanic country encloses the 
lakes of Bolsena and Bracciano, and the rocky masses 
near V iterbo .ire also of vulcanic origin. S. of tne Tiber 
other V olcanlc rocks of considerable extent and elevation 
form the mountains near Albano: here Monte Cavo rises 
to 3,110 feet above the sea. The country round Home is 
overspread with volcanic matter; and the Seven Hills 
Ihetnselves are partly composed of it. A third volcanic 
region occurs N. of Capua, near Teano, where several 
heights rise to a considerable elevation, especially Monte 
St. Croce. Mount Vesuvius and the volcanic country 
round the town ot Naples, constitute the most southerly 
region of the volcanic tract which skirts the W. side ol 
the Apennines. On the K. side of the Apennines, only 
a single extinct volcano has been found it is Monto 
Vulture, near Molti, not far from the place where the 
bilhri'ution of the ra.ige takes place. 

The lower declivities of the principal nangc, and a 
great part of the lateral ranges, where they do not rise 
above an elevation of 3,0(i0 feet, are commonly clothed 
with woods, especially cvergieen oak and chosuut. 
The upper parts of the prineijial range haac, in general, 
an arid soil, or are funned of bare rocks, of fantastic 
forms, and destitute of vegetation, except a few stunted 
hushes. The whole range is poor In metals, none of 
them occurring, except iron bre in a few places, and of 
bad quality. But in many places excellent marble is met 
with, and in a few it is worxed. 

'I'he higher parts of tho Apennines be^n to be 
covered with snow in October, and they are not entirely 
free firom it before June. It is deserving of remark, that 
the quantity of rain falling in the countries E. of the 
range is much less than that with which those on the W. 
arc favoured. In the plain of Puglia the rain amounts 
only to about 19 inches annually, whilst in that of Terra 
di Lavoro it is 27 Inches. 

The countries lying W. of the range are subject to 
frcQUcnt carthouakes. and even some parts of the range 
itself are visited by them. An earthquake In the country 
lying about Mount Matese occurred in 1805, by whicn 
3,274 persons lost their lives, and 1,613 were wounded. 

A PEN HADE, a sea-port town of Denmark, at the 
bottom of a bay of the same name, on the E. coast of 
Slcbwick, opposite to the N. end of the island of Alsen, 
lat. 5.5° 2'67** N., long. 9° 26*38" E. Pop. 3,800. It is 
the cap. of a bailiwick. Its port Is shallow, and not very 
safe; but it has notwithstanding a considerable trade in 
the export of agricultural produce, with distilleries, 
breweries, tanneries, &c. 

APOl.D A, a town of Saxony, circle of Weimar-Jem^ 
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in. N. K. Weimar. Fop. 3,300. It has a castle, a 
rollcge, with a bell-foundry, fabrics of cloth and cassi- 
iiicrc, and distilleries. Its fairs, 4 annually, arc well 
attended. 

APPKLDOORN, a town of the Netherlands, prov. 
Guclderland, 17 m. N. Arnheini. Pop. 3,000, 
A]^ENZELL (Canton op), a canton intheN.E. 
part of Switzerland, the 13th in the Confederation. 
It Is completely incloseil within the territory of St. Gall, 
and is shaped somewhat like a ham, the knuckle end 
stretching N. E.-ward; area, l.W sq. m. (7'!1 Germ.). Pop. 
40,876 ; being next to that of Geneva the most thickly 
peopled of the cantons. Its surfac^p consists chiefly of 
mountain ranges; those of the S. belonging to the higher 
Alps; the principal of which, the lloch Sentis, is 8,1U9 it. 
high, but having its summit covered with perpetual snow : 
most of the others belong to the Lower or Fore-Alps (see 
Switzbiiland), which inclose numerous small valleys. 
It is watered by several rivulets, the chief of which is the 
Sitter, running through its centre; tiiere are also several 
small mountain lakes. The prevailing geological form¬ 
ations are calcareous ; but pudding-stone and sandy or 
clay soils are likewise found. Climate cold and variable, 
but not unhealthy. The mineral riches of the canton 
consist of peat and coal: salt, clialylicate, and sulphurous 
spi ings arc met w ith, some of which, as those of Weissbad 
near Appciizell, and Waldstatt near llerisan, are used as 
baths. Its forests, mostly of pine and Hr, originally ex¬ 
tended over thcwliole surrounding country ; but their 
extent has been greatly diminished \\ ith the increase <d 
population and cultivation; and wild animals, game, tisii, 
.\c., have become proportionally rare. IJeforo the lie- 
formation, the whole canton was under one government; 
but at that epoch, part ofthc inhub. having embraced the 
Trotestant f,dtl), while the otlier part cniitiiiucd Catho¬ 
lics, violent disputes were kindled between them, which, 
after much contest, were at length settled by a singular 
compromise, liy an agreement in ir)97, the canton was 
tlivided into two portions— Rhodes Interior and Rhodes 
Exterior. It was stipulated that the former should be 
appropriated to tlio (Jatholics, and the latter to the Pro¬ 
testants. Accordingly, the two parties separated, and 
f<»rmed two indepemlent deraocratical republics, having 
iMch a distinct system of government, pulico, and linance. 
h’xterior or Outer 1! bodes comprises about tw'o-thisils of 
tlie whole canton (its N.and W.parts), and h.as 40,080 in- 
liab., engaged chielly in inaniifnctiir(‘s ; Inner Rhodes lias 
M,79iiinh.,prini*ipany agriculturists, lloth rejiubhes liave 
but one vote in the Swiss diet, and send their depury by 
turns. Except In a few districts at tlie N. E. extrcn'iity, 
Appcnzoll pniduces neitlier corn nor wine; Imttiie nioiiii- 
tains abound with ricli pastures, and cattle-breediny iorins 
tlie chief oreupatlon of the Inner llliodes. 15,000 cow's 
and ux(*n,r>0() snerp. and 2,(K)0 goats are fed there annually, 
it being a practice to purcliasc them when lean, and sell 
them again when fattened : cheese, beer, and a liijueur 
made from a fine kind of black cherrv, arc the other 
products of the agricultural distri(‘ts. I'hc manufactures 
oi (he Outer llhodos are cotton and linen goods, and em¬ 
broidery: there are about 10,000 looms, by means of 
wliich are woven an avm-age of the same number of 
liicees of cloth 16 Fr. ullsin length. Machinery lias not 
been iiitroduced: weavers work from 13 to 14 hours a 
day. They arc dispersial over the country, and combine 
with their busiiiess as inuiiufactiirers that of small furiners, 
being, in each case, assisted by their families. 

'I'he houses are distinguislicd by neatness, convenience, 
and cleanliness: and being surroiindt'd with gardtms and 
hedges, and thickly scattered over the country, give it 
somewhat of an English aspect. Weavers generally earn 
from 2 to 5 florins (3s. 8d. to 9s. 2r/.) per week. 

Outer Rhoilcs has communal and lessor eouncils, and 
a grand council, composed of the principal magistrates of 
each commune, whicli assembles twice a year, and ex¬ 
ercises the executive power. The griuid council pro- 

I loses the laws, and submits them for aTiiirov.al to the 
aHdsgemeindCf or general assembly of all toe males of the 
republic above 16 years of age, who meet armed on the 
last Sunday in April, in the open air, and either sanction, 
or put thdr veto on the laws proposed. Rankrupts, 
paupers, &c., arc precluded from voting; and penalties are 
imposed on others who do not attend. The government of 
the Inner Rhodes is similar, except that the clergy take 
more part in it, and that none under 18 years of age have 
the right of voting in the general assembly. Public schools 
are universally established; in which, after the rudiments 
^ education, arithmetic, drawing, and singing arc taught. 
Music is very generally cultivated. Savings* banks and 
poor-houses are established in every parish, and there 
are numerous orphan asylums and otner charitable insti¬ 
tutions. Appenzell furnishes 972 men to the federal 
army, and contributes 9,220 Swiss francs a year to the 
funds of the union: the expenses of the canton are very 
trifling, as the services of the magistrates, Ac., arc gra¬ 
tuitous. The tax on salt is the only indirect one; the 
poor are not taxed at all. The Appcnzcllurs of the 


Oiiter Rhodes are of German, tliose of the Inner Rhodes 
chiefly of more soiithcni lineage; all, however are 
lively, intelligent, and exhibit much mechanical ’inge¬ 
nuity, and, with few exceptions, arc said to be moral 
well-behaved, prudent, and simple in their mode of life 

In the 7th or 8th century, the Frankish kings bestowf>d 
this country on the abbots of St. Gall, and it rcmainiMl 
subject to them until 1401, when the Inhabitants revolted, 
and, with the assistance of their neighbours of Glarus and 
Schwytz, achieved their liberty, defeating the Austriiuis 
and the forces of the abbot in several engagements. In 
1513 it was admitted into the confederation, with the 
history of which it is subsequently connected.— {Coxe's 
Switzerland^ Letter 4.; Ptoot. Statistique de la Suisse, 
1830; Helvetic Almanack i Bowring's Report, &c., pp. 
21—27.) ^ le 

Apfbnzrll, a town of Switzerland ; cant. Appenzell, 
cap. Inner Rhodes, and .seat of its executive council, in a 
pleasant valley on tlic loft bank of the Sitter, 9 m. S. 
St. Gall. Pop. 1,400. It is dirty and ill-built; lias a Go¬ 
thic church, built in 1069, which contains various banner's 
taken in former wars by the Appenzellers ; two convents ; 
a couneil bouse ; and two bridges over the Sitter. The 
annual general assembly of the repiiblle is held here. 
About 24 m. S. arc the baths of Weissbad. 

APPIN, an extensive distrii t of Scotland, co. Arg}-le, 
which see. 

APPLEBY, a borough, m. town, and par. of England, 
co. Westmoreland, of w'hicli it Is the cap., 2H0m. N. N. W. 
London, 28 m. S. S. E. Carlisle. Pop. of town, 837, of 
par. 1459. It stands principally on the left bank of thn 
river, on the slope of a hill; and consists chiefly of one 
broad street, baving the castle at tlie upper end, and the 
parish churcli at the lower. 'J'lie former, the properly 
of the earls of Thanet, is very ancient, part being eitlicr 
of Saxon or early Norman arcliiterture; but it was 
mostly rebuilt in 1686. The church was rebuilt In 1655, 
byl^aity Pembroke, a great benefactress of the town, 
from wliom the castle descended to the Thanet family, 
and has a fine monument to her ladyship. 'J'here is a 
good market-house erected in 1811 ; and a town-hall and 
gaol on the right hank of the river, which is here crossed 
by an old stone biklgc Appleby has a grammar school, 
founded in the reign of Eiiz.ibetli, open to all children 
belonging to the town on payment of a fee of 10s. a year, 
and having attached tn it 5 scbolarshipg at Queen's 
college Oxford, and a right to participate in as many ex¬ 
hibitions in the same college. It has also an alinshoiise, 
founded by Lady Pembroke, for 13 poor widows. Pre¬ 
viously to the pusi^ing of the Reform Act, when it was 
disfranchised, Appleby ri‘turned 2m. to the H. of C.; but 
they were in reality the nominees of the Thanet and 
Lonsdale fsunilies. The town is without manufactures, 
but has a good market. 

APlllCENA, a town of Naples, prov. Capitonata, 

7 m. N.N.E. St. Severo. Pop. 3,000. 

AP'r (an. Apia Julia), a town of France, dep. Vaii- 
cliise, cap. arrond., on the Calavon, 29 m. E. S. E. 
Avignon, lat.430 ^ 29*' N., long. 5«^'23' 5‘F' E. Pop. 
.5.958. It is situated in a spaeious valley, surroundeti by 
hills, covered with vines and olives. The walls, origin¬ 
ally ronstriieted by tlie Romans, and repaired by the 
cointes de Provence, still partially exist. The older streets 
are narrow, crooked, and the houses mean; but the more 
modern streets are broad and straight, and tlie houses 
comparai ivtdv good. Principal public building, cathedral, 
of great antiquity, and remarkable for its subterranean 
chapels, Ac. A bridge over the Cavalon, of a single arcli, 
is said to be eUmnanie par sa hardiesse. There are es¬ 
tablishments for the spinning of cotton ftid silk, witli 
fabrics of cloth, hosiery, cotton-stiiflk, hats, and earthen¬ 
ware ; tlie latter, and the confitures made here, being 
higlily esteemed. Several remains of Roman w'orks are 
found in the town and its vicinity. (Hugo, art. Vav 
eluse, &c.) 

APULIA, PUGLIA, or APUGLIA, a portion of 
Italy, lying between 39° 45' and 41® 46' N. lat., and 14® 67' 
and 180 34' E. long., roraprising the S. E.provinces of the 
k. of Naiiles; viz., Capitanata, Pari, and Otranto; having 
N. W. the prov. Saunio, N. K. the Adriatic, S. E. the 
Ionian Sea, S.W. and W. the Gulph of Taranto and the 
nrovB. of Basilicata and Prinoipata Ultra. Area, 8,092 
sq. m. Pop. (1833), l,07n.7(M). It has, at Us S. extremity, 
the sub-peninsula of Otranto, which forms the heel of 
the fancied Italian boot; and on Its N. t. shore the 
promontory of Gargano. Although it has 440 m.of coast. 
It is singularly deficient in bays and harbours, and the 
shores are low; forming in both respects a great contrast 
to the S. W. shores of Naples. . 

Puglia presents also a striking contrast to Calabria, 
and the S. W. prov. of Naples, in being almost wholly a 
plain country, and indeed containing by far the most 
considerable extent of level lands of any tract of tho 
same size S. of the Po. It is divided Into Puglia piano, 
and Puglia montana ; the latter is compoacd of the 
Apenniuu chain, 155 m. in length, which, emerging from 
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Bullicata, runs thriiuj^h tlic 'I'crra di Ban »nd Otranto 
to tho extremity of the latter, (iiid of the Garganese, and 
other branches rhierty in the N. and W. of Capitanata. 
Tho mouiitiiins of B.iri and Otranto arc much less ele¬ 
vated than the Apennines in any other region. Tho 
plains in the N. are pretty well watered while those 
of tho central and S. parts are remarkably destitute of 
water, forming another contrast to the sub-ptminsula of 
Calabria on the opposite side «)f the Oulph of Taranto. 
Chief rivers, Candelaro, witli its tributary streams, Ka- 
dicosa, IVIolo, Salsola, and Colone; and the Gervaro, 
both of which run into the Lagunc Pantano Salso ; tiic 
Fortore, Carapella, and Ofanto, which discharge them¬ 
selves into the Adriatic, all in the prov. of Capitanate; | 
the latter river is the only one nf)t dried up during 
summer. On Its banks near Canne, was fought the famous 
battle ofCaimn (see Canni!). Thence to C. St. Maria 
di Leuca, a tract ICO m. in length, there are only a few 
insignificant streams. There are no lakes, but several 
jaguncs of some size, along the shore round and iM*ar 
M. Gargario, ns those of Lcsina, (14 ni. long, and 3 m. 
broad), Varano, Pantano Salso, and Salpi; and a few 
smaller ones near 'J'aranto. 

Apulia Is divided into the follow ing provinces: — 

Capitanata. Area, 3,714 sq. m. Pop. ‘iPfi,7‘J3. Ch. 
towns, Foggia ^,6^7 inh., Manfredonia, M. St. Angelo, 
'i’c'rmoli, Viestl, Ascoli. 

Terra di Bari. Area, 1,712 sq. m. Pop. 425,70(5. Ch. 
towns, Bari, ]K,937 inh., Barlctta, 17,(595 mh., Monopoli, 
15.535 inh., Trani, 13,7K7, Bitoiito. 

Terra d'Otranto. Area, 2,(5(56 sq. m. Pop. 367,205. 
('ll. towns, Lecce, 14,0K1 inh., Taranto, 14,111 inh., 
(bdlipoli, Brindisi, Otranto. 

Aspeetj and Agriculture. of the land is uncul¬ 
tivated and aluuidunud to wandering herds of oxen and 
biin'.iloe.H: in other parts, a good deal of corn of dillerent 
kinds i.s grown ; but maize docs not generally fiourish, 
owing to the dryness of the soil. Corn and wool are tlie 
rliief products of Capitan.’ita, which also produces plenty 
of wine and oil. In tho nolghbourtiood of I.ucrra (says 
t'mwctt, 1821), of 27,000 versaras of land (the versara 
— 3 acres), 1,800 were sown with corn; 3,(K)0 with 
barley; 2,5(M) with oats ; KOO with beans ; 5,.500 fallow ; 
700 c'ovcre«l with olives, vines, and fruit-gardens; the 
rest in pasture. In this prov. lands arc let in large tracts, 
and a casalt’ or large house estahlislied tijion each farm. 
In which the agente and l.ibourers reside. Tlierc are 
also extensive tavolicre or jiasture lands bedongiug to tlie 
crown, capable of fee<ling as many as 1,2(M),000 sheep. 
The centre of Cnpit.ni.'ita has .i .sandy soil, and consists 
chiefly of }>asture. From Foggia to Manfredonia, this 
tract abounds with thistles, asphodels, a ild artichokes, and 
giant-fennel, of the stalks of w'hich latter, chair-bottoms 
ami bee-hives are maih*. On tlie hanks of the Cervaro, 
the mountains are clothed with line woods, and thickets 
Ilf flowering shrubs; near Bovino the plain is wooded 
with low stunted oaks ; a forer.t of oak, manna and other 
ash, pitch-pine, chestnut, and evergreens (but none of 
them large), adorns M. Gargano; the I'ountry is well 
caiUivateu at its foot. Capit.inita produces excellent 
vegetables, wine, and fruit of all sorts, liouurice and to- 
liat'co. A great deal of wine is produced in tlie Terra di 
Bari; the vines are cut low,but not staked as in France; 
it is fertile in com, oil, sa^on, almonds, tolacco, mul¬ 
berry-trees, liquorice, and capers, generally without 
nianuro, though in some parts the soil K hut itidiflTerent. 
Its 8h(>ep (all of a dark colour) furnish the best wool in 
Apuglia; goats and swine are kept in large numbers. 
This prov. yields also, annually. I.dGO.OOO moggie of salt, 
and 12,0(X) cw*s of nitre. The T. d’Otranto “ would he 
one of the richest provinces in Italy, w'ere it not for its 
wretrhiMl administration." ( Rampoldi.) Ii.s tobacco is as 
good as that of Seville, hut only a given quantity is allow'ed 
to be cultivated. It yields wdiie, olive.i, enttoii (good and 
abundant), wdiefit siiflieient for the iiihab.; the arable 
lands are well cultivated, but there are no artiHeial p.as- 
tures, and much of the land lies waste. The chief natural 
disadvantage it labours under, is the want of water, and 
the rain that falls is therefore caretlilly preserved in 
subterraneous cisterns. 

The hilly parts of Apuglia fi*ed many flochs, and iiro- 
duee an abundance of corn, oil, cotton, and flax ; which 
latter is exjiortcd to Venice. Gennany, and Switzerland. 
The shore is generally sandy, iineiiltivated, and covered 
with bushes, wild prunes, myrtles, erieie, &e., that serve 
Of food for oxen and buflmw^s. The whole country. 
In Bari and Otranto, abounds with aromatic plants; and 
both the wines, and flesh of some of the animals, as the 
buflklocs, have an aromatic flavour. Puglia is famous 
for Its deer and other game; tiie sportsmen run down 
hares with greyhounds, and pursue the wild-boar with 
liirchers and roastiffli, riding armed with a lance and 
brace of pistols. The shores about Taranto furnish 
lam quantities of shell-fish. The viper, a«p, a species 
of la^ black snake, tho tarantula, Arc., infest this part 


The dyeing of wool is an Important branch of industry 
at Taranto ; tlio internal coiiimerce of Apuglia, of which 
Foggia is tlie head-quarter, consists chiefly in the sale of 
wool, cheese (from sheep’s milk), and rom. 

The country is quite healthy, the people industrious, 
peaceable, and handsome. Many of them in various dis¬ 
tricts are Greeks or Albanians; these being, in the 
Terra d’Otranto, | of the whole; tliey preserve their ori¬ 
ginal customs, dress, and religion, ana occupy themselves 
in cotton-weaving. Brigandage Is prevalent about 
Bovino, and on the borders of Sannio, but not In other 
parts. 

Tin's territory was originally called Daunia, lapygfa, 
Pcueclla, and Me.silapia, and formed part of Magna 
Grojcia. Having fallen under the Roman dominion, 
Augustus made it the 3d prov. of Italy, under the name 
of Apulia. After the fall of the empire in the W., it u;is 
oc(‘upiod successively by Odoacer, Tlicudoric, and the 
Greek emperors, till, in the 8th century, it was wrested 
from the latter by the Arabs ; and from them in turn hy 
tlie Normans, in the 11th century; Robert Guiseard 
styling himself first Count or Duke of Apuglia. It con¬ 
tinued in the possession of his successors till the death 
of Manfred, at the battle of Benevento, in 1282, wlicn it 
fell under tho dominion of Charles of Aiijou, as well its 
the rest of the Neapolitan territory. Its subsequent 
history belongs to that of Naples. {liampoUitt Curo- 
grqfla deW Italia ; Swinburne's Travek in the Two 
Sicilies j Craven^ Tour in the S. Prov. oj Naples j 
Weiamr Almanaekt 1838.) 

APURE, a river of S. America, Colombia, one of the 
principal tributaries of the Orinoco, which see. 

I AQUAMABOE, a territory of W. Africa, part of the 
sute of Dahomey, which see. 

AQIJAPIM, a territory of W. Africa, part of the em¬ 
pire of Ashantce, which sec. 

AQUIIjA, a city of the Ne.apolitan States, rap.prov. 
Aliruzzo Ultra, on a hill at tho foot of which flows tho 
AltPino, lut. 42«27' N., long, l.'io 28' E Pop. (1832), 
9,191: viz. 4,511 males, 4,(583females.* It i.s surrounded 
I by walls, luid ranks us a furtifled place of the 4th class; is 
pretty well built; has a cathedral, and various churt hes, 
convents, and hospitals; is the scat of a bishopric, of .i 
civil and criminal court, a chamber of finances, &c. A 
royal college, cstablislied at Sulinona in 1807, was tran.’i- 
ferred thither in 181(5: it was soon after raisinltu the rank 
of a lyceiiin, diflering little from a uniiersity, and is at- 
tendi'tl hy alMiut 400 pupils. Tliere i.s also a secondary 
srhool, established in 17(58, and various other seminaries. 
A h.ui(].sf>iiie new theatre, built on tiic model of that of 
Vicenza, was cqiened in 1832. Excellent w ater, conveyed 
fiom tiic Monte Siin Giuliano, about Smiles distant*by 
an atjiicduet, constructed at a grctat exueiise, during the 
liourisliing jieriod of the city, is liheraJly dhstrilmtiid to 
some fine public fountains, as well as ]iri\ale hous(.<.. 
The town has manufactures of linen and wax; and a 
considerable trade in safli on raised in its neighliourbood. 

Aquilu was founded in 1240; and rose in no long time 
to be one of the riciiest, most populous, and powerful 
cities in the kingdom. But the combined influence of 
raisgovernment, pestilence, war, and earlliqmakes, from 
the latter of which it suflered severely in 1703 and 1706, 
ha\ e reduced It to its present state of decadence. I^at- 
terly, however, it has been improving. {Del lie Dc- 
sertzione dellc Due Sicilie^ ii. pp. 116—300.) 

AQUILEIA, a small town of Austrian Italy, near tho 
bottom of the Adriatic, 18 in. S. S. W. Gorizia, lat. 46^ 
45' 32" N., long. 13° 23' E. Pop. circa 1,,500. It is sur¬ 
rounded b> a wall and a fosse, and is connected by a 
canal with the port of Grado, the residence of a few fish¬ 
ermen. This is all that now remains of one of the prin¬ 
cipal cities of ancient Italy —its chief bulwark on its 
N. K. frontier, and the great emporium of its trade with 
the nations of lllvria and Pannonia I Ausonius assigned 
to it tlie ninth place among the great cities of the em- 
pire; — 

Nona inter clanu, Aqullda cicberis, urbea, 

Itala ad lIlyricM objecta colonia montea, 

AJa’iiibiu et portu celeberrlina. 

Clare Urba, 7. 

Aquilda withstood a siege by Maximinus; and in 452 
it opposed a vigorous and gallant resistance to Atrila; 
but that ferocious barbarian having carried it by assault, 
razed it to the ground, the destruction being so complete, 
that the succeeding generation could scarcely discover 
Its site ! The unhcalthiness of its situation has caused 
the miscarriage of the attempts tliat have been made for 
its restoratiun. In 1751, two archbishoprics were formed 
out of the patriarchate of Aquileid. (Cramer's Ancient 
Italii, i. p. 129.; Gibbon^ cap. 35.) 

AilABlA, an extensive peninsula, comprising the 


* The po|iulRt!on iseenerally set down in late works at between 
1.1,000 and M,000. This, however, In an error, and no doubt refers 
not to the town but to the etreondario (ammdissement), which can- 
tains a considerable extent of country, and some small towns. Its 
population in 1832 was 14,639. 




ARABIA* ^29 

S.W* portion of the Asiatic continent, situated be- divisions of this country are as identical as the peonle 
tween the rest of Asia and Africa, and between and the language with those existing in the Dresant 
12 ° 22 ^ and 33°46'N. lat., and 82 ° 50 and 42^ K. dav. These native divisions are the following:-1 
long. It is bounded on the $. and E hy that part of 1. Bar-el-tour-Sinai (the Desert of Mount Sinai), 
tlie Indian Ocean called the Arabian Sea; on the N.E. nearly identical with the Arabia Petreea of I'tolemy. ft 
by the Giilphs of Oman and Persia; and on the W. the comprises the small peninsula between the Gulphs of 
Arabic Oulph, or Jled Sea, forms its boundary from the Suez and Akabah, and the country northward as far as 
Stridts of Bab-el-Mandcb to the Isthmus of Suez. The the Dead Sea. This is the region so celebrated In 
N. limit is less clearly defined; the desert in which Sacred History as the scene of the wanderings of the 
Arabia termfnateK In this direction being conterminous Jewish people; but, though it may be gathered from 
with that of Syria, and no well-deGned line of de- the Mosaic ai'count that it was then the residence of 
marcation existing between tiiem. The most natural several warlike nations, it is, at piesent, nearly unin- 
brmndary on this side appears toqbe a line drawn from habited. ( ^ tWiu/ir, pur. il. p. 345.) 
the liead of tlie IVrsian Gulnh to the most westerly 2. Jii~Hcf0az, or the Laud qf Filgriinagc^ occupies 
jioint of that of Suez, colnciiiing very*iiearly with tlie a consideraiile portion of the coast of the Red Sea. 
3 >t)i parallel of N. lat., but it is usual to include in this Its boundaries arc K. Ncdyed^ W. the Red Sea, S. 
rouiitry a considerable part of Irak Aralil, a:ul the Ytnu’n, and N. liar~el^lour-Sinai and Nedsjed. This 
desert plains S. and E. of Syria and Palestiue . and district acknowledges a sort of doubtful authority in the 
Mnd'*r this view, the K. boundary follows very nearly the grand Signlor as protector of the holy cities (Miicra and 
course of tlie Kuphrates. The countries contiguous to Medina); but those cities, and tiie whole southern part 
Arabia are, on the N. the Asiatic provinces of the of Hedjaz, called Beled-el-Uanm (Woly or Forblclden 
Turkish Empire; on the W. Egypt and Abyssinia; on Land) were, till within these few years, under the go- 
the S. Adel, the most easterly portion of Africa; and on vernrnent of the sherifi’of Mecca. The sheriflTs power 
the N.E. Persia. On the K., except along the Persian has, however, of late been much shaken ; first by the 
Gulph, the nearest land is llindostan. Its greatesf length Wahabees, a fanatical sect of Nedsjed, and more re- 
from Suez to Cape Ras-aUHhad is 1,6 'jO m., and its cently by Mehcmct All, Pacha of Egypt. iNicbtUir, 
greatest width from the Straits of Bab-el-Mandeb to piu’. ii. p. 302.; Ali Bey, ii. pp. 2!), ct seq.; Burckhardt's 
the town of Kebam on the Euphrates 1400 m. Its area, Travels m Arabia, passim.) 

measnicd on D'ArwiUe's map, is about 1,100,000 sq. in. 3. b'edijed constitutes the central part of the penin- 
(( umparo lY AnviUe, Carte d'Asie with Travels of Ali sula. It is the large.st, but the least known, of all the 
Bey,n, p.O.; Map qf the Coasl qf Arabfa, sume work, divisions. It is bounded N. by the Syrian Desert, 
ii.p. 27.) E. by Larhsa, S. by Yemen, and \V. by Hedjaz. 

Divisions, Ancient and Modem —From the earliest {Niebuhr-, par. ii. p. 20G. ; Burckhardi, vol. ii. p. 396, 
period of authentic; hi.story, Arabia lias been the connect- et scci.) 

Ing link between the K. and the W. world. It was the 4. El-IIassa-Lachsa, otherwise Lachsa, Iladsjar, or 
mart whence tiic Pinenieians drew the siqiplies of gold Bahrein, lies upon the Persian Gulph. Its boundaries 
and silver, gems and pearls, Kpicc>s and periiiineH, with are, towards the N. the country of iici/r Arabi, W. 
which they fiirnisiied tlie countries of Einope. And Nedsjed, S. Oman, and E. the Persian Gulph. 
even before this more extensive intercourse existed— (AVfftscAr, par. ii. p. 203.) 

before Pluenicia was a nation, or her “ tralfickers 5. Oman is bounded N. by the Persian Gulph and 
princes,” the Ar.ibiaii caravan was seen uiion tlie Nile, Juichsa, E. hy the Indian Ocean, W. and S. by vast 
and on tlie liordcrs of Paiestine. laden uith the most sandy deserts (parts of Hedged and IJodramaut), in 
rare .and prc‘cfous products. (Genesis, cli. xxxvii.') tlie midst of wliicli it seems to rise like a little knot 
‘J'liat these were only partially, it at all, native proilucts of mountains out of an extensive sea. (An hidtr, par. 11. 
of Arabia, i.s sufiiciently proved; but tin* W. nations, p. 255.) 

who received them from Araliia, looked at first no 6. //czr/mTmzzct forms the S.E. division of Arabia, and 
farther for their origin. Exaggerated notions were is bounded N. and N.E. by the Deserts of Nedijcd wid 
iormert of the beauty of a land whence such precious Oman, S. and S.E. by the Indian Ocean, and \\. by 
luxuries were procured, luid the term Vbhmuuiv, Feha, Yemen. {Niebuhr, par. ii. p. 245.) 
or the Happy hccaiue coiinet ted with Us name. But 7. the southern part of the peninsula, has the 

when, in the rours<‘ ol time, ttie Greeks first, and thou Rod Sea on its \V. side, the Straits of Bab-cI-Mandcb 
the Romans, came to tills fancied jiaradiso, they found and tlie Indian Ocean on the S., Hadiamaut on the E., 
ttie soil, wherever they essayed to enter the country, a and Nedsjed and lledjax N. {Niebuhr, par. li. p. 160.) 
li iniing sand or an uiifruiilul rock. 'J'lie possibility of Vernon and lladramaut point out the situation, if not 
an erroneous theory was, liowever, seldom admitted the extent, of the ./frni/rt Fc/w of Strabo and I*tolcmy. 
iiy anoieiit iiiquirei'a. Arabia was still believed to be The inlitdiitanls regard themsuhes as the chief of ml 
Oie Jlappy or Toriiiiiate, but its blissful regions were the Arabian people, calling their country .Bef/ad-c/-f7/f» 
supposecl to bo separated Irom tlie less tavonred portions « Bellad-ed- Dm, “ The birthplace of the scicncxis and of 
of tlie earth bv an absolutely sterile zone or belt. All religion.” {Ntebuhr, nar. ii. p. 247.) But the Arabia 
the country E. of Egypt had, indeed, been known, Fcfij: of Greek gcograpiiy seems to have extendi much 
time immemorial, by the common nexao Arabia; and farther N.,comprising the whole of Hedjaz and Oman, 
this designation being still retained, tlie iuhospitalilc togetlier with the greater part of Lachsa, azul a very 
tr,icts upon the N. and W. received the di.stmctive epithet considerable portion ot Nedsjed. {Strabo, lib. xvi, cap. 3. 
of Emjlmj, Dcscr/a, or the Desert. { Herodotus, 'Jhalia, p. 766. ; P/o/emy, lib. vi. cap. 7. p. 112.) The Arabia 
1(7—113.; Diodorus Siculus, lib. ii. pp. 159—167., DmTtoinclududtheN.partsofNcdsjedandLachsa. In 
lib. lii. pp. 211—216 ; Slrab i, lib. xvi. pp. 767— 7B1.; Ptolemy’s map this district Is separated from the former 
Pliny, Nai. Hist., lib. v. § II.) by an imaginary range of mountains, running fjom the 

Ptolemy subsequently added a third division to Arabia, Persian Gulph to another range, equally imuginmy, sup- 
including the country between the Red and Dead Seas, posed to form the boundary between Ara^a Feliz and 
and tx'tween Palestine and thi' Euphrates: in other Arabia Petriea. The position of this lust-mentioned 
words, he gave to his Arabia the N. limit which, since province has been previously pointed out. 
his time, it has generally been considered us retaining. Physical Features o' the Country, Mountains, and 
To this new district he gave the name of Arabia Petreea, Ptot/is.—The name {Nedfjed) of the central and largest 
frotnniT( 0 ,atownoi)thules 8 crJordan, 8 outhoftheDoad division of Arabia signifies high or elevated ground; 
Sea, and the capital of the Nabatheans. (See Prtka.) and the whole peninsula, as far as at present explored. 
This division of the country by the Greco-Roman consists of an elevated table-land, with a general in¬ 
geographers was universally adopted, not only by their clination towards the N. and E.; and surrounded by a 
contemporaries, but by all the western nations in the belt of low land, varying in width from one or two days’ 
middle ages. ()n the revival of learning, the great work journey, to a single miie or jess. {Niebuhr, pei.h. 
of l*tolemy was taken as the text-book of geography, pp. 160. 296, &c.; Burckhardt, ii. p. 397, et seq.) 1 his 
and his arrangements were universally adopted. Even hat belt is called Gaur or Tehama, Arabic terms for 
Gibbon was deceived by them. “ It is singular enough,” a plain country; and the \V. pait of Yemen, on the 
lie remarks, ” that a country wrhose language and In- Red Sea, has received the latter name as a dis- 
haOitants have ever been the same, should scarcely tinctlve appellation. A range of mountainiu a con- 
retain a vestige of Its old geography.” {Dee. and FaU,v. tinuation of the Syrian Letonou, runs b. from me 
chap. 50.) But he forgot that this “old geography'” borders of the Dead Sea to Yemeni the face of which 
was the invention of foreign nations, possessing neither is much more steep and precipitous towards the W. 
political power nor influence over the w*andering Arab than the E.; so that the great plain which cummencez 
tribes, in almost total ignorance of the settled portion of immediately to tlie E. o£ these mountains it vera con- 
the Arab people, and, consequently, without the means slderably raised above the level of the sea, {Burek» 
of making their divisions known among the natives, still hardt, ii. p. 146.) The hills of Omm seem to fonn the 
less of causing them to be adopted. The fact remarked E. shoulder of this table-limd, and the plains of Lachsa 
by Gibbon of the identity of the people and language in the termination of its inclination towwds the Persian 
ancient and modern times, leads, indeed, irresistibly to Gulph. (JVic5«A»*, ii. pp. 2d6.293.) This high plain is 
the conclusion that an “ old geography,'* of which the diversified with severaLconsiderable elevations, which 
natives retain neither vestige nor recollection, never had | cross its surface in every direction, shooting off like 
an existence among them, and that the ancient Arabic , branches or spurs from the principal chain. Niebuhr 
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expreitly itates (li. p. S96.) ihnt the portion of this also on that of eastern geographers, cited by Malte- 

C laln, more particularly known by the name of Ned^d, Brun {Geographic VniocrccUe, vlil. p. 246.)• 

I mountainous; and Burckhardt, in describing De> Climate. — The Tropic of Cancer divides Arabia into 
rayeh, the capltol of Hcdtjed^UAred^ says, that it is two not very unequal parts. It lies, therefore, partly in 
situate in a valley, the outlets of which are so narrow the torrid, and partly In the S. pwt of tiie N. temperate 
that only one camel can pass at a time. (TVotWs, ii. sone; but so many modifying circumstances exert an 
p 899.) The main chain, supporting this table-land on influence over its climate, that the mere latitude of its 
the W., incmases in elevation as it extends towards the several parts is, perhaps, the least Important element in 
S. ; anoJlililiough it has not been explored in the S.E. determining the temperature, humidity, and salubrity of 
of ttpPeninsula, there can be little doubt that the its atmosphere. In general, the climate is very similar 
same after following the direction of the lied to that of N. Africa. Lving under the tropic, it has, of 

Sea to Yemen and Hadramauc, is continued in a line, course, its succession of dry and rainy seasons; and on 
parallel to the Indian Ocean, as far as Oman. J.ord the mountains of Yemen tlie showers regularly fall 
Valentia describes that part of the E. coast of Arabia, from the middle of .Tune till the end of September, 
which he saw in his voyage from India to the Red Sea, During the early part of the season the rains are most 
as a sandy beach with a chain of mountains in the dls- abundant, and at this time the sky is sometimes, but 
XxOMCc. {Vogagci and IVavrls, li. p. 12.); and Niebuhr very rarely, covered by clouds for 24 hours together, 
has no doubt that the hills of Oman form the N. ter- During the dry season a cloud is scarcely ever seen. In 
mlnation of this chain (par. li. p. 255.). The elevations Oman the rainy season begins In November, and con- 
of the land are rather in masses than in peaks, and the tinues till ttie middle of February. In the plain coun- 
few great eminences of the latter kind, noticed by tra- try on the coast, and in the Tehama of Yemen (though 
vellers, are referred to in terms which seem to Imply so close to the mountainous regions of regular shf>wers). 
that they arc regarded as singularities, 'i'hus, we are a whole year frequently passes without a drop of rain, 
tohi that Mount Shahak is seen at a distance of two (A7c5«Ar, par. i. pp. 84, ctseq.) In this respect is found 
days’journey, rising like a tower in the midst of the striking physical resemblance between Africa and Arabia, 
plain, and that it forms a land-mark fur the pilgrims In the latter, as in the former, the parched plains are 
travelling from Damascus to Mecca; but the notice denied tlie refreshment of falling showers, and owe 
which this mountain has attracted from all travellers what share of fertility they possess to the inundations 
along the lladj road, leads to the inference that such consequent upon the saturation of the mountains, 
laud-marks are rare, {Zach’s Corrcspondeiu:c. No. 18. The temperature of Arabia, like that of other coun- 
p. 889.) Mounts Horeb and Sinai are, out of all com- tries, differs widely, according to the ctev.ation of the 
ji.irtson, the most celebrated in the world: they are surface, the nature of the soil, and the ncighbourbof>d of 
connected with some of the most important events in the ocean. In general, the mountains of the S. Yemen 
sacred history; and arc regarded with ieclings of re- and Uadramaut arc the most habitable, and even the 
liglous awe by Mohammedans as well as by Jews and coolest parts of the peninsula; but the heat of the Te- 
(^hrlstians. The Sinai group is the last considerable liania Is excessive; and great cxlreines of temperature 
elevation towards the N.W. of the mountains which are experienced within ver)'short distances. At Mocha, 
support the table-land of the interior. This group on the Red Sea, the thermometer rises in summer to 
fills the peninsula between the (iulphs of Suez and 98°Fahr.; while at Saana, in the mountains, it never 
Akahah. Mount Arafat, an cininenee extremely sacred exceeds and in this district, Jreexing winter iiiglits 
in Mohammedan estimation, at a sliurt distance from arc nut uiifrcqiient. Tiie inhabitants of Yemen live, 
Mecca, rises from the plain country of the table-land to consequently, under several different climates, and \ery 
an elevation of 150 or 200 feet. It forms the centre of a dithprent species of uiiim.ds and vegetables iUmrisu 
natural solitude, being situated in a plain about three within its limits. {Hiebuhr, par. i. p. 4.) From tlie 
quarters of a league in diameter, and surrounded by bar- borders of lledjaz to the bank.<i of tiie Euphrates the 
ren mountains. The comnusition of the Arabian nioun- country is a va.st plain, witliout the slightest elevation, 
tains, towards the N. and W., is limestone suck, with mid u holly destitute of rivers or permanent springs, 
granite towards the summits; but in the higher parts The soil is one mass of moving sand, without the 
of the country tiie bare granite rises uiicovunvl from slightest trace of town or village; and the dreary mo¬ 
lts very base. (See Burckhardt, Ah Bey, and Ntebuhr, notony of the scone is broken only by the appearance of 
passim.) a few thorny shrubs, whicfi, taking vigorous root in the 

The Gaur or Tehama, from its regular inclination sand, supply the patient camel witli the only food wiiich 
towards the sea;and the nature of its soil — sand with he can find in tliese deserts. {Yooseph-cl-Ahlky, iu 
saline incrustations {Niebuhr, par. ii. p. 161.; Lord Zach's Correspondence^ No. 18.) This country, with 
Firiri»tiVs,vol.il.p.359 )~seoms to have been underwater the Desert of Syria, seems to have funned the Arabia 
at a comparatively recent period. At Mocha the soil Deserta of Strabo and Ptolemy, 
for 28 feet In depth is wholly composed of marine pro- Another plain, of the same kind, and most probably even 
ductions; and at Okelis, close to tlie Straits of Bab-ei- more extensive, chilled tlie Desert oj Akhaj, lies between 
Mandeb, where anciently there was a harbour, in which Yemen and Hadramuut, on the S. and W., and between 
a fleet could lie, there is not, at present, much mni c than Nedsjed and Oman, on the N. and E. (Niebuhry par. ii. 
n foot of water. {Lord f 'atentiay vol. ii. p. 361.) The pp. 245—2.'>5.) I'liesc vast sandy deserts increase very 
town of Musa, formerly on the coast, is now several greatly the heat of the atinosplicre in tlicir noighbour- 
railes inland. This fact was remarked even In Fliiiy's hood. The wind blowing over them, about the summer 
time. *’ Nowhere," says he, " has the earth gained solstice, lieconies so dry, that paper and parcliinent ex- 
more, nor ill so short a time, from the water." {Nat. posed to its influence scorch and crack, us tliougii placed 
//isf.,lib. vi. ^ 270 hi the moutli of an oven; and life, both aniniul and 

am//.aAffir. — There are no rivers. In the strict vegetable, perishes in the noxious blast. J(Ah Bey, 
acceptation of the term, in Arabia. The most iin- vol. ii p. 46.) I'his is the wind known, in different 
portuntstreax^^s noted on U’Anviile’s map arc the Asian and often very distant countries, by the names of the 
and Ihe Falg, both falling into the Persian Gulnh; Simoom, Samiel, Sirocco, and Sonuia; and w’hicti is 
the Massora and the Poltu emptying themselves into always geuerateil in eicry tropical country having ex- 
tho Indian Ocean; a nameless stream, falling into tensive sandy deserts. Its grand scat is the vast desert 
the same ocean on the confines of Yemen and Had- of Sahara, in Africa; and next toil, perhaps, the deserts 
ramaut; and the Meidam and Zebia in tlie S. part now mentioned. It comes from a different quarter in 
of Yemen. But these and every other stream of run- different parts of tiie peniiisula, according to tlieir posi- 
nlng water knoum to exist In this country, have more or sion with respect to these deserts. Thus, at Mecca, the 
less the character uf occasional torrents. Niebuhr re- Simoom comes from the K.; in the neighbourhood of 
marks it as a singularity, that the Massora and another the Persian Gulph and the Euphrates, from the Vi .; in 
small stream in Oman continued to run throughout the Yemen and Hadramaut, tVom the N. and N.E. The 
year; and he states, that In the Tehama of Yemen there chain of hills seems to shelter the Tehama of the Hed- 
are no rivers that retain their water during the entire jaz from the influence of the Simoom from the Arabian 
summer. (Des.de/’ilr., par. il. pp. 255.161, &c.) The Desert, as the hottest wind known in this district 
few perennial streams are all reduced to insignificance comes from the African Deserts across the Red Sea, 
during the dry season ; but, under the influence of the and is, consequently, very considerably cooled and 
periomcai rains, these and the others often swell to an mitigated in its violence. 

Immense site, and sometimes make new channels for It is only, however, during the Intense summer heats 
tbekiselves, changing, in this way, the appearance of the that the Simoom is dreaded ; mid such Is the general 
coast, and leading to contradictory statements as to purity of the atmosphere, owing to the few exhalations 
the dumber and embouchures of the difibront streams, nrom the dry soil, that both man and beabt in Arabia 
{Vaicniiay il. p. 360.) are aware of the approach of the poisonous blast, from 

The arid sands of the Tehama, unfavourable to tke the sulphurous odour by which It is preceded. It Is 
formation of rivers, are, of course, equally hostile to the said, also, that the point of the heavens from which the 
accumulation of water In lakes. In fact, the dryness of Simoom Is approaching is always marked by a peculiar 
the Araman soil is proverbial; but the interior is only colouring, e^ly distinguishable by an Arab eye. Thus 
very pattlauy known; and in the table-land of Nedsied forewarned, the Arab throws himself upon the ground, 
lalM ^ supi^ed to exist, on the authority of Stmbo, and the beasts hold down their heads ; for It is found 
Who afinns that he saw them (lib. xvi. p. 774.) ; and ■ that this terrific blast has little or no power near the 
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Mrth, perhapi because, blowing in a horizontal direc¬ 
tion, it is broken the inequalities oi the ground, and 
also^ perhaps, because the few slight exhalations forced 
firom the arid soil l|y the extreme heat, have power to 
counteract its virulence. Those who are rash enough 
to face it are suddenly suffocated; and in the deserts, 
where the Simoom blows lung and Strongly, whole cara¬ 
vans have been burled beneath the burning sands, wliidi 
then rise in waves as high and strong as those of a 
stormy ocean. (M’e6»Ar, par. i. pp. 7, 8.) 

Natural Productions. — The ‘dlnbrences of soil and 
climate occasion much variety in the species and amount 
of the natural products of Arabiiu Nothing can, per¬ 
haps, be more strongly coutrastea than the vivid de¬ 
scriptions of the country by ancient and oriental writers, 
and the cold realities exhibited to the traveller or 
voyager who approaches its cofitincs. Even on nearing the 
southern shore, the Arabia Felix, or terrestrial parMise 
of the ancients, titu eye looks in vain for the beauty : 
nor ib the smell gratified by the Sabeean odours ** 
which have been so vividly, but erroneously, described. 

A wide sandy beach, bounuud in the distance by a range 
of iiiountHins, dreary and unproductive, without a patch 
of verdure to relieve the e>e, or a running stream to 
slake the thirst, or break the dull monotony of the view, 
constitutes the southern coast of Yemen. { Falentia, it. 

p. 12.) 

The fertile spots, however, liko the oases oi the Afri¬ 
can de.sertB, are so luxuriant and beautiful, as in some 
measure to warrant the hyperboiicid praises bestowed on 
tile peiiiubuia. In consequence, too, of the various cir- 
cuinslatices of elevation, aspect, temperature, and mois¬ 
ture, there is no country whose productions are more 
runnerons and varied. 

'i'he simdy plains of the centre produce the same 
plants as N. Ainca , — the inesanbryanthemum, aloe, 
eiqdiurbium, stapela, and salsola ; plants w Inch answer 
a wise fiurjiuse in these wastes, by alleviating the thirst 
of the camel, during tlie painful journeys of the cara¬ 
vans. 

The sea coast, consisting for the most part of arid 
sands, produces, in general, the same plants as the cen¬ 
tral deserts ; but W'hcrever the Tehama i.s watered by 
livuiets deNCcnding from the miiuntams, or wherever the 
soil i.s subjcicted to occasional inundations, a very dif- 
Icrciit scene is presented. I'nder tliese circumstances, 
a vegetation, luxuriant and diversified, is produced, the 
oflfi't of which is the more striking, from the desolation 
with which it Is surrounded. The valleys, too, in the 
inoiinbiiiis, exposed to the influence of tlie regular 
rains, and consequently abounding in rivulets, are tlio 
scats of an abundant vegetation. In such di.\tri('t$, 
the tamarind, cotton tree, sugar-cane, banana, nutmeg, 
betel, and every variety of melons and pumpkins are 
tudfceaous i at all events they have grown there from 
the remotest antiquity {^Strabo, lib. xvi. Ki. C.'ip. u. 
pp. 704, et seq., Pliuy^ Nat. JLs/., lib. xii. cap. H. 
p. ; Ib. lib. xii. cap. 10. p. ’JXXi. ; Jb. lib. xix. cap. i. 
p. 4.), and contiiine to flourish in greater luxuriance 
than in any oilier part of the world, except in the simi¬ 
lar soil and under the similar climate of M. Africa. Ara- 
l)ia produces several kinds of hard wood, of which the 
agallochum seems to be the same with the sandal wood 
of tile East India islands ; and it may be regarded as 
the native home of tlio date tree, the cocoa, and the fan¬ 
leaved ptilin. Of otlier trees, there are the fig, orange, 
plautaia, almond, apricot, acacia vera (producing the 
gum Arabic), quince, and vine. Among shrubs, the 
seukitivc plant, castor-oil plant, and senna (both used 
ill medicine); the globe amaranth, white lily, and 
pancratium (all distinguished for their fragrance); the 
aloe, styrax, and sesunium arc very abundant. But, 
notw'ithstanding this variety of wood, although there 
arc some groves or thickets on the mountain side, 

Arabia possesses no forest, properly so called. The 
rcasun of this is obvious: the fertile, irrigatqd spots, 
small in extent, and scattered here and there, are sur¬ 
rounded by the sandy plain or granite rock, and, con¬ 
sequently, the formation of extensive woods bcoomes a 
natter of impossibility. {Niebuhr^ par. i. pp. 127— 

Of Arab trees, the most worthy of notice are the 
coffee tree, and the tree producing the balm of Mecca, 
called, by the natives, Abu Seham (that is, the odor~ 
ijerous tree). Both are natives of Yemen, the coffee 
plantations being found chiefly on the W. slopes of the 
mountains, in that division of the peninsula. It is said 
that the Arabs have always prohibited the exportation of 
the coffee plant; but it is a well known fact that It was 
first introduced Into the W. Indies flrom Arabia. The 
coffw of Yemen still, however, preserves its superiority, 

^d fetches the highest price in the European markets. 

The balm of Mecca is the most fragrant and valuable 
or all the gum resins, but It is never met with pure out of 


Arabia, and there scarcel; 
* emen. The merchants 


. the confines of 
dcha convey it in great 


<iuaiitidei to Medina, whence It is never exported for the 
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have been consider. 

ably adulterated. {Niebuhr, par. I. p. 127 ) 

Among the natural productions fs the singular sub- 
stoniM called Manna, produced from a little thorny bush 
winch seems to be abundant in all the deserts and their 
neighbourhood, and exactly answers the description in 
Exodus xvi. and Numbers xi. 

Wherever water is found, or can be procured, the 
labour of the A rabian agriculturist is well reptU. Maize 
wheat, dhourrah, barley, and millet cover thpl&ountaln 
sides of Yemen and other fertile parts# Ind^, tobacco, 
JUars, a plant yielding a yellow dye; Fuar, an herb which 
produces a red colour; together with many species of 
garden fruits and vegetables, are cultivated; but, in order 
to insure success in the cultivation beyond the districts 
watered by the scanty rivulets and torrents, much labour 
is required. It U true that the agricultural"1hnpluinent8 
arc of a very simple aud primitive construction, but it is 
not in the use of these that the great labour of Arabian 
agriculture exists. Channels and dykes have to be con- 
8tructed.to conduct the water to spots where none flows ' 
naturally, and to retain it there tiiat it may fertilise 
them. Great reservoirs are formed, in which the ahiiii- 
dant rains of Che wet season are collected for future use. 
The cofluc grounds aud gardens on the mountain sides 
are supported by ufa//s, to make their surface horizontal, 
and so prevent the escape of tlic moisture. Wells are 
dug at immense depths; and, in short, since it is upon the 
amount of irrigation that the productiveness of the soil 
depends, it is to the collection and just distribution of 
water that the cares ol the cultivator are principally 
directed ; and the nature of the Arabian cUniatc and 
hydrograpliy renders these cares in the highest degree 
laborious. (Niebuhr, par. i. pp. 134—1.2.) 

The fame of Arabia as Uic land of incense and per¬ 
fumes 18 of very old date. But it was long since sus¬ 
pected, and is now well known, that the frankincense, 
myrrh, and similar products with winch it supplied 
the ancient world, were nut all of its own growth, but 
were princijially brouglit to its ports from Africa and 
various E. countries. {Niebuhr, par. i. p. 12().; yalenlia, 
li. p. 12.) 

Tho camel is to the Arabian wliat the rein-deer is to 
the Laplander. It has been justly called tlic “ Ship of 
the Desertand without it tho Arab could never cross 
tho seas of sand that fence his country. 'J'liere are two 
species ot this useful animal; that usad in Arabia and 
N. Africa has only one hump, while tiiat found iii I^ersia 
and Bokhara has two. The latter is frequently'jailed 
the Bacti ian camel, and the Arabian species is sometimes 
called dromedary. This last name is, however, impro¬ 
perly applied, the Greek term bfsfute (swift) being, most 
probahly, unknown to the Arabians, while by the Greeks 
themselves it was applied to only one variety of the 
Arabian camel, distinguished by its greater speed from 
those best adapted to carrying burdens. {JJiodorus 
Stculus, lib. iii. p. 125.) Arabia is generally regarded 
as the native country of tho horse; and there are, per¬ 
haps, no breeds to be compared with those trained by tiie 
Bedouins of the desert. The horses are of two kinds : 
the one called Kadcschi, that is, of an unknown race, 
are used for the purposes of labour, reside in the towns, 
and arc not more esteemed than the horses of Europe. 
But the true Arab steed, the horse of the desert, is said 
to be descended from tho breed of Solomon * this kind 
is called Kochlani, or horses of an ascertained race; and 
it is pretended that their genealogy has been preserved in 
the country for 2,()0UyearK. (AV^u/tr, par. i. pp. 142—144.) 
Horses are, however, by no means so mu«erous as has 
been supposed. In tlie settled cii^trirts the most common 
beasts of burden are oxen and cameU {Nn'buhr, passim); 
and among the Bedouins the mare is rather a mark of 
distinction thtin a substantive part of her master's wealth. 
In many tribes (and those among tho richest) not more 
than one mare to six or seven tents can bo found ; in 
somo of the W. districts there arc many encai^nients 
without a single horne or mare among them ; and w'hen, 
In 1815, the S. tribes imited against Mchcmct All, out of an 
army of 25,000 men not more than 500 horsemen could 
bo mustered. 'The Arab tribes richest in horses live 
witliout the limits of the peninsula, in the fertile plains 
of Mesopotamia, and in the plain country of Syria. 
Burckhardt thinks that tlie number of horses in Arabia 
dues not exceed 50,000. {Notes on Bedouins, pp. 40. 116, 

scsQb 

'Tlie great cause of this scarcity is undoubtedly the 
difficulty of providing food for the animal, especially in 
tho S. districts; but another cause, depending probabljr 
upon the first, is, tlmt the Arabs almost uniformly ride 
their marcs, and sen the horses to the town’s-people. 


The horses that they reserve arc merely for the purpose 
of breeding, and a gelding is rarely if ever seen in the 
desert. Although theBedouin parts readily with theliorsez 
of his famous Kochlani breed, he rarely disposes of the 
mares until they become old, or are from some acci¬ 
dent unfit for war; and even then he contracts with the 
buyer to receive tlie first fi^' foaled of any mare tiiat he 
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maj Mil, or to receive back the mare, the buyer retain¬ 
ing the Ally. Sometimes tlie first two, three, or even 
four fillies are thus reserved to the seller; and this, 
in Arab phraseology. Is called selling a half, a third, 
or a fourth jorthe mare’s Iwlly. It is very rarely. 
Indeed, that a Bedouin will part with a Kochlani mare 
except under Such reservation of right in her future 
ofibpring. (Burckhardt's Notes on the Jiedofinsy 
pp. 117* LIB, Ac.; An Arab will sometimes take his mare 
a Journey of several days, in order that she may brood 
by some celebrated horse; but, in general, the Bedouins 
are by no means so particular in this respect as Euro¬ 
peans, and consider the good qualities of the colt to 
depend rather upon the dam than the sire. Tht^ never, 
however, willingly mix the Kochlani witii the Kadeschi 
breed; and if such mixture take place by accident, 
the colt is reckoned of the interior race. In the towns, 
Kadeschi marcs arc coupled with Kochlani horses, but 
In this case, also, the ofl’spnng is accounted Kadeschi, 
(Mehuhr, par. i. p. 144.) 

Kochlani horses are mostly small, seldom above 14 
hands high, of a delicate but extremely graceful form, 
and have all some cliaracteriotic beauty which distin¬ 
guishes their breed from every other. I'his breed is 
subdivided into ahnost immmci able fsunilies ; for every 
mare distinguished for speed or beautv may give rise to 
a new breed cidled after her. They all, however, belong 
to five great divisions, named after the favourite mares 
of Mohanuned, I'aneyse, Manekryc, Kohcyl^ Taklawyc, 
and DuSlfe. 

The colt, when foaled, is not sufiered to fall to the 
ground, but is received into the arms of attendants, and 
attended for a while as tliough it were a human infant 
'Witnesses are assembled, beloro whom the genealogy of 
the colt is drawn out, and suspended to the animal’s neck. 

A colt is not mounted till it Is two years old, but from 
this time the saddle is rarely off its back ; It beeoines 
the Intimate companion of its master, sharing all his 
comforts (such as tliey aio)« and also all his piTvations. 
Pasture in tiie rainy season—barley ami wheat when the 

S laiiiH arc scoreheti by the tropical sun —date-paste, and 
ried clover when grain Is scarce—form the vanabl(*dict 
of the Arab horse, in different districts and seasons. As 
long, too, as its master’s camels can supply milk, it 
receives its share, and tlie Bedouin most commonly gives 
the fragments of bis own meal to the mare on which he 
rides. It is, moreover, a common practice, more espe¬ 
cially in Kedsjed, to give horses' flesh, both raw and 
cooked, particularly before tlie commencement ol a 
fatiguing journey. Elko their masters, the Arab horses 
live all the year In the open air. With little grooming 
and attention to their health, they are seldom ill. Being 
constantly In the society of their masters, they become 
gentle, tioeile, and intelligent in a high degree; they arc 
ridden without bits — generally, too, without stirrups; 
imd Instances of vice or ill-temper are almost unknown 
among them. par. 1 . pp. 141—143 ; Burckhardt^ 

Notes on Bedouins, pp. 1 ir)~li!.3.1240—‘i.'iG.) 

The other domestic .niiraals are oxen, generally of a 
hump 

whlcn_. 

of which last there are two varieties — one not 


differing from those of Europe, tlie other large, cou- 
-rageous, and more desirable for n journey tlnm oven the 
horse. From these asses a breed of very valuable mules 
Is procured. The buflklo, though common in Kf^ypt, 
Syria, and on the tianks of the Euphrates and 'i'lgris, 
that is, all round the confines of Arabia, is not found 
within Its iiifllts ; at least Niebuhr did not meet with it, 
and no other writer mentions the animal, except in one 
or two instances, when the humped ^'rian ox seems to 
have been mistaken for the buffalo. *1116 latter requires 
a moist pasture and a plentiiul supply of water. Hence 
it Is found on the banks of the Nile and the Orotites, 
though in the close neighbourhood of parched deserts ; 
but the want of water in Arabia clearly renders that 
country unfit for its Location. 

Among the wild animals arc the jackal, hyffna, several 
kinds of asses, the jerboa, wolf, fox, boar, and panther. 
Besides these, there are several kinds of antelopes; the 
goat runs wild among the mountains, and wild oxen and 
asset are to bo met with in the plauis. Domestic poultry 
is very plentiful in all the fertile districts, and the plains 
are filled with partridges, tho woods with guinea fowl, 
and the mountain sides with pheasants. But the most 
celebrated bird It one of the thrush kind, called by the 
natives Samar-mog, which comes in florks every j’ear 
firom Persia, and commits great devastation among the 
flights of locusts. For this importiust service it is held 
In a degree of respect, amounting almost to adoration. 
The ostrich wanders in tiie sandy deserts, and is called 
by the Arabs Thar^eMammel, that is, camel bird. It is, 
'dnly, a remarkable circumstance, that in a country 
\ on both sides ^e tropic there should be no great 
_jdanee of Insects: yet this appears to be the case. 

[ Bey, speaking of H^az, says. ** There are few flies, 
1 no gnus or other InsMts.” (Travels, !l. pp. 45.118.) 


The locust Is, however, one of the scourges of Arabia, 
though even this pcsj seems to be less destructive here 
thim in the neighbouring countries of Syria and Persia. 
The esculent locust is sold in the markets, and is es¬ 
teemed 4t great delicacy. {Bochart, IJieroxoicon, par. 1. 
lib. Iv. cap. (i. p. 4G.) These de.stractive ravagers 
come to Arabia from different Quarters: a S.W. wind 
brings them from the Libyan desert to the shores of 
Yemen and lludjaz ; a N.W. wind hurls tlicin upon 
Oman and l.achsa. from Persia and Mcsoiiotamia ; and 
a wind from the N.li). freiiuently overwiielnis Ncd^jed 
with this plague, from Syiia. 'rbey seem, however, to 
be confined to tiieir seaeral localities, perhaps troin luabi- 
llty topass tiie Interior deserts; for the "W. flight, as it may 
be called, or that from the African shores, never passes 
the mountains of Yemen, and commonly retraces its 
route on the day following its first appearance. No part 
of the year seems to bo peculiarly exposed t<» or ex¬ 
empted from this plague. N iebulir noticed locust llighls 
in the months of January, May, June, July, Nuvenitx r, 
and December, in one of these, tiie Kcd Sea boLwc'cii 
Mocha and the opposite coast of Atrica was cuveied 
with tiieir deitd bodies. 

Of the reptile tribes, hmd and sea turtles are ver>' 
numerous; there are also several species of serpents, 
one of whicti, verv small, and covered with while 
blotclies, is extremely venomous, its bite being instantly 
mortal. The guaril, a large lizard, is said by Borhart. 
on the authority of Karwyiii and Abdollatif, two native 
writers, to be equal in size and strength to the crocodile. 
{Ilieraxoicon,imr. i. lib. iv. cap. 3. p. 1070.) All the 
coasts abouiui in fish ; reels ot coral and madrepore ex¬ 
tend along the Ntinres of the lied Sea, and the peail 
oyster is abundant in the Per.siaii Oulpli. (Niebuhr^ 
par. i. pp. 14‘J—l.^i!).) 

Minerals are st'arco; but this may proceed from 
a want of Industry or skill in working mines, 'i'be 
mountains, of an old formation, are preci.»ely those in 
which tlie precious metals ar(> found, and the unauimons 
voi(‘c of antiquity proclaims this country as the land of 
gold and gems. a.s well as oi incense aiul perfumes. 
Nlelmhr affirms, liowever, tiint no gold is found, and 
that only a simill portion of silver is toiiml mixed uitli 
lead In the mouiit.'iiiiN o( Oman. There are some iron 
mines in the N. of \eineii, but (he metal they yield is 
brittle and ot little worth ; and with regard to gems, it 
is now well known that the agate called Mocha-stone and 
tile Arabian cm-nelian come from India; and there is 
nothing to contradict tlie presumption that the other 
gems for which Arabia was ibrmem distinguished, weie 
derived from the same source. 'Tlie onyx, liowever, is 
found In Yemen, and an inferior emerald. 'J'lic otiicr 
minerals are basalt, blue alabaster, several kinds of spurs 
and selenite. {Niebuhr, par. i. pp. 1*2.3—i‘i.'>.) 

Population, Manners, and Customs (if Arabia. — Tlie 
native Arab has always Iwen an object of interest and 
cuno.sity to the rest of tiie world. Descended from the 
same ."tock with the Jews, he has preserved his race 
almost ns iinmixed, and traces up his gen(‘a]ogy to Abra¬ 
ham tiirough lslunael,with tlie same pride as his enngeni- 
tor looks up to the same patriarch tiirougii iiis lawful hut 
younger otr<pTing Isaac. Through all the centuries which 
have passed over his head, he lias preserved tiie charac¬ 
ter given to his infant ancestor in the wiiderness. The 
desert has eontinuod his home; he has been a man of 
war from his youth — ** his hand against every man, and 
every man’s hand against his.” 

The descendants of Ishmael were by no means, how¬ 
ever, the first inhaliitants of Arabia ; and though the 
various eastern traditions on the subject arc too niiine- 
rniis and too Involved to be here stated, It seems pretty 
certain that the Arabs of the towns and those of tlic 
desert owed their origin to different ancestors — that 
the settled population on the coasts are descended from a 
more ancient, if not an aboriginal race, while the wild 
horseman and shepherd of tlie waste is the desrendant 
of the discarded son of Abraham. Between these a 
marked and striking difference has existed throughout 
the historic period ; and not only is this the case, but each 
class seems to have retained pretty nearly the same dis¬ 
tinguishing features which marked it in the earliest 
times. The caravans from Mocha and Sanaa still convey 
tiie produce of the South to Turkey, Egypt, Syria, and 
Persia {Niebuhr, par. i. p. 126.) as they did 2,^ years 
ago {Pliny, Nat. Hist. lib. vi. cap. 28.),though the Arab 
merchant be not so important a character In this com¬ 
mercial age, as when it could be said of him that *' ho 
must, of necesBity, be exceeding rich ; for with him the 
Roman and the Parthian leave large sums of gold and 
silver for the products of his wo(k1s and seas, which he 
sells to them without buying any thing in return.” {Pliny, 
1. vi. I 28.) The Bedouins, too, or Scenitte, are described 
by Pliny as living In the' black hair-cloth tents, under 
which they shelter themselves at present; and ho ex¬ 
presses bis astonishment at the fact, that, being so nu¬ 
merous a race, the half of them, at least, should live by 
plunder. {Nai. Hist., l.vi. ^28.) 
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Though the younger race, the Bedouins account them¬ 
selves the more noble ; and the Arab is prouder of his 
rank, than the native of any other country in the world. 

They have no titles of nobility, excej[)ting such as refer 
to religious or political oilices. The Bedouin has no 
idea of rank depending upon hitters patent of a caliph or 
sultan ; all men descended from the same ancestor are, 
in his estiination, equal in rank; and hence the preser¬ 
vation of their genealogies is a matter of extreme care. 

Ainting their great houses, those descended from the 
Trophct hold the first rank; then those whose ancestors 
diverged the latest from the common stock ; the lowest 
place Ijping seemingly assigned to Jihosc, who trace their 
genealogy to Acc, the 8H:ond son or Aduam, thus diverg¬ 
ing from the Trophet’s stock in tiie first accredited ge¬ 
neration. {SaiCt Kotan^ p. 9.; i^tchuhr^ par. i. 

pp. 9,10.) 

A<‘(‘ording to Niebuhr, the Bedouins are, now, the 
only true Arabs,—the inhabitants ui the cities and coahts 
being, in consequence of their commerce, so mixed witii 
strangers, tliat they have lost much of tlicir ancient 
niatniers and customs ; w'hcrcas, the Bedouins {Ics vrtm 
Arabt's) have always looked m<)re to their liLierties than 
tlieir ease or riches, and continue to live in separate 
tribes, under tcnl^, preserving, in the present day, the 
stinie inanuiTb ana cm toms which distinguished tlieir 
lorefaUiers in the most remote times. (Par. li. p. 3i7.) 
Niebuhr enumer.ites above a hundred Bedouin tribt'S, 

(Mcii under its own p.irticiihir sheikh or sberilf; thc'sc arc 
not. Iiowever, all tound within the limits of the penin¬ 
sula, but extend over .S)ii:i, the plain country betw ecu 
the Ku|dir.ites and the Tigris, and even lr«nu tlic Iclt 
bank of the latter river into Persia. There arc, how- 
evir, two clU'-se, of Bedouins ; the Ahl-ei-Abaar {Um*, 

I..rile Aiabs) who live entirely b> pasturage and plui.d.T, 
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ami thoM^ lubes, who, finding any norlion of ihe coiunr} 
filled l.n agriculture, bestow their lahviur on the gu- ind, 
an otcupaiioii wliieh ilie true Bedouin considers far be¬ 
neath him. This second class of Arabs is called Mvedan, 
ami it seems to hold an intermediate place lietween the 
Noble-Shepherd (Ahl-cl-Abaar) and the peasant of 
uiluM eounlries. Mi. Buckingham, who runaiks this 
distim tion in their occupations, docs not, however, u.se 
the terms .Ahl-el-Ahaar and Miedan. to distinguish ihein, 
but (Mils tlie first nice Khyali^ the other FcUulu'cn, 
{^Tntvfls p. H7.) 

'J'he Bedouin tribes who inhabit the open country 
between tlie Bn))hrateb and 'I'igris, extend as tar noitb as 
Orla and Diaibekr. They arc under the nominal 
soveieignty ol the Turkish paehas of Bagdad, Mv iissid, 
and Orfa; then slieikhs fieqnently receive the or 

horse's tail, Ironi the grand sigiioi ; but it apjiears that 
the bestowal, and tlus aceeptanee of tins iinuk of iligniiy 
i>' almost the only a.ssertioii on the one hand, or cckiiow- 
ledginent oil the Ollier, of suprem.u'y or siihordiiialum 
that u ever attempted or conceded ; exccplin occasional 
instances, w hen ilireet loree lias deposed a sheikh, and 
appointed aiKithoi* m his place, without, in Ihe slightest 
degree changing (he rel.ilive jiusition of the tribe and 
Its so-callcd sovereign paeba. 

The Bedouins ol the Syrian desert aie rather more 
closely connected with the pachas of Syria, inasmucli as 
I be lutvssity of protecting the trade letweeii Aleppo 
Aiid DamaifCus on tlie W., and Bagdad and Balsora on 
the^E., has caused the employment ol the various Aran 
trilicB as a kind of irregular soldiery ; and the bestowal 
of the rank of emir on tlio reigning slieikh of the most 
povverlul tribe for the time being. Tliis emir sheikh (in 
eoiisideiation of Ins rank) is olil'ged to conduct the ca¬ 
ravans in safety through ttie desert, and to hold in check 
any or all of the other tribes. “ We may Ccisily judge,” 
says Niebuhr {.lies. deVAr. jiar. li p. 3.’.9.), “ that tins 
i.s not dune for nothing.*’ in fact, ii it happen, as it nut 
uiilrequcntly does, that tiio pacha is unable to fulfil his 
engagements with the sheikh, lie is compelled to cede to 
him such towns and vill.ig(‘s as border on his encamp¬ 
ment ; and thus to make him, in ellect, the master of the 
settled, as well as of the open country. The tribe ui 
AuiBse is the most considerable of all the Syrian A tubs. 
It has frequently been at war with the pachas of Da¬ 
mascus ; and, at such times, the dejiarturc of tlie cara¬ 
vans from that city for Bagiiad has been delayed; and tlic 
reason, openly assigned, tluit the Arabs of Syria were 
.discontented wltli the pacha. 

The Bedouins, w'ithin the peniiiKula, do not acknow¬ 
ledge a sovereignty of any kind, except in their native 
chiefs. They are* very numerous in Nedsjed, and are 
scattered among the settled population in sUl the other 
provinces. The most powerful tribe of any In Arabia is, 
perhaps, that of Bcni-Khaled; it inhabits that part of 
the desert which borders on the ]*ergian Clulph, and has 
under its dominion not only many smaller trlbfis, but 
also most of the towns and villages of I.ach8a. I'he 
reigning sheikh passes a portion of each year in these 
towns; but by far the greater part is spent in the open 
country, under tents. , 

The form of government among the Bedouins is strictly I 


patriarchal, and their manner of living Is that of tho 
pastoral ages recorded in the Bible. 1 he head of a tribe 
receives a submission from his subjects, similar to th^ 
which a lather receives from his family; and, in the East 
that submission Is unbounded. There is, however a 
check upon the abuse of power in the sovereign sheikh 
wliich, though Indirect, is by no means w«>ak. Since 
every tribe consists of many branches, the various heads 
of these sub-tribes, us they may be called, t'orra a power¬ 
ful restraint upon the rlilef; and should he become un¬ 
popular, though direct opposition to his will is never 
attempted, the discontented branch not unfrequently 
leaves his encampment, and cither forms itself into a 
new tribe, or, if not powerlul enough for that. Joins itself 
to the t»>tit8 of some other powerful sheikh. Instances 
have been known in which a Bedouin chief has been 
entirely deserted, and thus the names of several tribes 
have vanished. As, however, tho pride of tribe is strong 
in every Arab breast, this expedient is only resorted to 
in the last extreme: but the assumption of supremacy 
by some subordinate branch, is frequent enough to ren¬ 
der the eoutiiiuancc of tlio sovereignty of the tribe of 
Montefidif] in the same family, since the d.iys of Mo¬ 
hammed, a remarkable circiiinsUnce. I'lic preservation 
of their herds being tiie first eiire of tlie Bedouins, a 
wandering litc seems awarded to tlicm by nature; the 
search tor projicr pasturage leads fioin place to place in 
their extensive country, according as the desert has 
become temporarily fruitful under toe influence of the 
tropical rains, or lias been burnt up by the continued 
action of a tropical sun. Accustomed to live in a cleiir 
air, their siglit and smell bccoiiie extremely fine, in.NO- 
rauch that, on arriving at a spot whicli aH'ords nourksh- 
nii nt, how ever scantily, to plants or hcrliage, they run 
at once determine at what dciith water is to be fuiiiid, 
.lud, consv*<i'iently, whether it be worlli the labour of 
digging tor. Accost(uned to privations, the Bedouin is 
temperate from habit as well as troin disposition, and 
can almost euuilate tlie endurance of liis camels, which, 
in the burning desert, live five days without drink. 

Bobbery is an honourable occupation among those 
wanderers, but llic Arab boasts of being the n'o.sl refined 
and civilised of thieves. Ills robberh's arc never attended 
with viulcnce, except in the case of violent opposition ; 
and, ns he* considers his country as sacred ground, lie 
regalds the plunder of the pilgrim caiaviui as the mere 
levying of tribute, or pajment, for pet mission to pass 
thioiigliit. If the right to this tribute be recognised, 
mid the pcriiiission to pass tlirougli the country pur- 
cha*'cd, the bargain is never violated on tlic part of the 
Bedouin ; strict faith being one of the best points of his 
rliaraoter, as his deadly sjiirit ol revenge Is, perhaps, tiie 
worst. This sjilrit is very easily excited; and, oncu 
aruu.sed, descends frequently from generation to gene¬ 
ration : the duty of pursuing the quarrels of his fatlu r 
being regarded as a sacred part of the Arab's inheritance. 
Aeee.ding to the Koran (cliap.ii. p.5M».), whoever sheds 
tilood, owes blood to the family of the slain; but tho 
same law cdlow s, and even recommends, a euiiiinutation, 
bv way of fine. It tiiis be not accepted, retaliation is 
aliourd to the injured family; but, as this usually ex¬ 
ceeds till' uflcnce, lieu (aiise of hatred and revenge is 
giv •‘ii, till a single (perhaps accidental) murder puts 
blood, in Ar.tb phraseolngy, between whole families for 
i>vcr. But the irascibility of the Arab requires no such 
sc>rioUb uflcnce as the death of a relative to rouse it into 
action. A blighting expression, or an insulting sarcasm, 
is sometimes suificient to put blood between two families. 
“ Your turban is filthy,* is frequently answered by a 
de.ith-blow; and instances are on rccurd^herc, for an 
uflcnce as slight, the offender has been pursued for years, 
anil fallen, perhaps ir old age, at last, for the insult 
otlcrcd by him in his yuutii. Niebuhr reports, that a 
noble Arali being asked, soohingly, if he were the father 
of the handsome wife of a iierson named, construed tho 
question into a sneer upon his daughter’s virtue. Being 
unarmed at the moment, iheolleudcr escaped ; and tho 
fattier sjmnt years in vainly pursuing him, during which, 
however, he killed both the parents, and many relations 
of the seofl'er, his slaves, ids cattle, and reduced him to 
the verge of beggary. 'I’he oll'cnce w«is at last com¬ 
muted by an enurinous fine. (Hiehuht, par.i. pp. 117* 
28.; Burckhardt, hlot. on Bed., pp. k4 -89. 177. 184. 

A relief to this dark shade in ifie Arali's character is 
found in his hospitality. In many of tliC towns where 
the population is most unmixed, houses of entertainment 
are kept at the public expense, or at that oi some rich 
individutU, where the traveller is fed and sheltered with¬ 
out charge. But, in ^e desert, hospitality is a part of 
the Bedouin’s nature; and though tlie influence of fo¬ 
reign manners has, upon the Ikidj roods, considerably 
dimmed the lustre of this virtue, yet c*veii there a hel]>- 
less, solitary traveller, is sure of finding relief', though 
the assembled Hadjis should crave in vain for assistance 
or mercy. In districts off the lladj roads, that is, over 
much the greater portion of the desert, tho Bedouin con¬ 
siders his property less as his own than u that of the 
K 3 
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litraAger he may meet; however hungry, he shares 
Wi last morsel with the wayfarer; and sacrmces which 
he wo^d not make for himself or his family, are made 
unhesitatingly for the wants of his guest. 'ITie inhabit- 
Mts of the towns have fewer points of Interest than the 
Bedouins. Niebuhr (par. ii. p, 3^.) says they have lost 
much of their distinctive character; and other travellers 
speak of them, as having superadded the vices of civilised 
society to those of a savue state. '* Superstitious, yet 
irreli^ous: performing all the rites of their faith, yet 
living In the practice of every vice, natural and unna¬ 
tural. Hypocrites by profession, preferring a, lie to the 
truth; even when not urged by motives of interest, deceit 
forms a part of their education from youth. Their go¬ 
vernments arc systt'ms of extortion and tyranny; their 
traders are fraudulent, corrupt, and dishonest overreach- 
ers ; the individuals of their cuininunitics are sunk into 
the lowest state of ignorance and debauchery.” Such is 
the character given of the town Arabs by Lord Valentia 
(ii. 354, .‘15ft.), mid a similar picture is unwillingly ex¬ 
hibited by Niebuhr (par. ii. pp. 180—190.). Ali Bey, Burck- 
hardt, and Buckingham, passim. 

fn prosperous times, the right of entertaining a guest 
Is frequently disputed; and should a stranger reach the 
encampment unobserved, it Is reckoned an affVont if ho 
]tass the first tent on his right hand, and enter onotlicr. 

In many tribes the women are permitted to drink 
eofibe with strangers; and in some, towards the S., 
the wife entertains a guest in the absence of her hus¬ 
band, and does the honours of the tent. To tell an Arab 
that ho neglects his guest, is the greatest insult that can 
lie offered. {Niebuhr^ par. i. pp.4]—43.; JiurckhardCs 
Nat. on Bcd.y pp. 100—102. 192—199.) 

The superiority of the Bedouins appears to be ad¬ 
mitted by the town residents ; lor tlie descendants of 
Mohammed, resident at Mecca, send their male chil¬ 
dren, eight days alter birth, to the tents of the neighbour¬ 
ing Bedouins, where they remain till they are H or 10, 
and frequently 14 or 15 years old. Ali sheriffs (descend¬ 
ants of the Prophet), from the sovereign downwards, 
have been thus bred; and, as they usually take wives 
from tlie tents where they have been educated, th<*y 
preserve the race and many of the cu'^toros of the Be¬ 
douins, in the midst of the mixed population by which 
they are surrounded. This custom Is very ancient among 
the pure Arabs. Mohammed, himself, was educated in 
the Bedouin tribe of Beni Saad. {Burckhardt's Travels, 
vol. ii. pp. 424-428.) 

The Arabs are of a middle height, generally extremely 
thin, and when either very young, or far advanced in 
life, of a highly prepossessing appctirance. The mild but 
expressive countenance of an Arab boy, and his dark,* 
■parkllng ojre, are spoken of in terms'bf admiration by 
all travellers. As he reaches manhood, however, a very 
disadvantageous cbuige takes place; his meagre figure 
becomes stiil more attenuated, and seems as though it 
were parched and snrlvelled up. The very splendour of 
the buried between lilgli cheek bones, apparently 
destitute of every covering except the tightened skin, is 
then rather a deformity. But, in old age, the Aral) is 
truly venerable. The fine dark eye contrasts lulrnirahly 
with the long white beard; and the emaciation which, in 
middle life, seems to intimate premature decay, assimi¬ 
lates well with the closing eceues of existenc'e. There 
are ex^ptions, however, to this general de.scription. The 
Aenexe Bedouins are generally short, a ell formed, and 
^ BO means so thin as the majority of their countrymen. 
The lower orders, in Mecca, are generally stout. The 
Arab women are stouter than the men, and larger limbed. 
The complexioh of the Bedouins is tawny, but this is 
evidently the efibet of their eximsed life; an effect which 
the same exposure would iiroducc upon the most N. 
people. At the time of birth the infant Is fair, even of a 
livid whiteness; and Burckhurdt, who, as a physician, 
saw the naked arms of a sheik's ladv, states that her 
akin was as fair as that of any Kuropean. Lord Valentia 
makes the same remark regarding the wives and daugh¬ 
ters of an Arab of Djldda. (iii. 308 ) In the towns, 
the Arabs may be described us fair, especially in the 
mountain districts. But this remark must be un¬ 
derstood as limited to those of pure descent; on the 
coasts, and in the towns of Mecca, Medina, &c., the 
prevailing colour is a sickly, yellowish brown, lighter or 
darker, accordiug to the origin of the mother; who is, in 
many, perhaps in most cases, an Abyssinian slave. 
(Niebuhr, par. i. p. 41.; Ali Bey, vol. 11. pp. 103. lOG.; 
Burclthardt,\» p.322.; ii. p.240.; Notes on Bedouins, 
p. 29.; Valentia, ii. p. 351.) 

The Arabs, like other Eastern people, wear long 
dresses. A cotton shirt, over which the more wealtiw 
wey a hmbar, or long gown of silk or cotton stuff, 
and the poorer classes a woollen mantle. Is tho usual 
epttume. The mantle is of various kinds: one, very 
Ihlo, light, and white, Is called mesvumy j a coarser and 
heavier kind, worn over the former, is called abba. 
In soQue cases, however, this last is a very splendid gar- 
junt. It is usually striped white and brown, but the 


rich Arab firequenUv clothes himself in a black abba, in¬ 
terwoven with gold, in preference to the kombar or 
Turkish gown. The abba Is not used in tho Vi. dis¬ 
tricts, Yemen and Hedjaa. In the towns, large cotton 
drawers are worn by the men; but these rarely form a 
part of the Bedouin's dross, among whom any cover¬ 
ing for the foot or legs is ^most unknown. Though 
they walk and ride barefoot, they greatly value yellow 
boots and red shoes; but more as articles of ornament 
than use. A very rude kind of sandal Is worn by the 
lower orders in the settled parts of ttie country, and the 
more wealthy inhabitants of the some districts use a slip¬ 
per of yellow or red lather, sometifnes very elaborately 
W'orkca, brought from^gypt or Turkey. The head-dress 
is a turban, varying in form, sixe, and material, according 
to the taste or weidth of the wearer. Among those wiio 
would pass fur men of superior learning and attainments, 
the turban is ridiculously large. The wealthy classes 
wear shawls, wrought with gold and silver, on their 
heads; and certain colours are restricted to certain 
InmilicH, as green to the descendants of Mohammed, 
black to the houses of Abbas, &c. , 

The women's dress is u gown or shlit of most ample 
dimensions; which, in the tents, and among the middle 
and poorer classes in the towns, is of cotton; but the 
more wealthy of the towiiswomeirusc silk. Over this is 
worn a robe of Indian cotton; and this, with a hand¬ 
kerchief on the head, and sometimes very full trousers, 

I eumpletCB the ordinary in-door dress of an Arab female. 
I'he wotnoii enjoy inure liberty in Arabia than in any 
other Mohammedan country, but still the veil is indis- 
jiensable in the streets. A cloak or scarf of blue and 
white striped linen is worn with much grace, the arrange¬ 
ment and placing of which is an important part of the 
tactics of Arab coquetry. 

lliiigs, principally of silver, are worn in tho ears and 
noses of the women; and tatooing of tho face, .arms, 
breast, and ankles is very eoinmun with both sexes ; as 
is also painting, not to assist but to disguise nature, the 
face and hands being frequently daubed over with black, 
blue, and yellow, the first colour being esteemed a 
beauty on the i'pelids, the last on the U'elh, (Ntebuhr, 
par. i. pp.64—Gi.; Jiurckhardt's Travels, vol.i. pp.334 
—310.; Notes on JietUmins, pp. 2G—29. 131—133.; Alt 
Bey, vol. ii. pp. J05, lOG.) 

The Arabs are iiroverbially abstemious. Even tho 
wealthy classes drink little else than water, and live 
principally (next to dates) unun a coarse bread made of 
dhuurrah, steeped in earners milk, and saturated with 
butter. , 

There Is no want of animal food, but verj’ little is con¬ 
sumed. The biitrhers in the towns on the lied Sea are 
foreigners, and depend entirely on the influx of strangers. 
Among the Bedouins, if a man of rank arrive at an 
encampment, a kid or lamb is killed, and being boiled is 
served up in a paste made of dried wheat, camel's milk, 
butter, and tlie fat of the animal. Sometimes, but very 
rarely, a camel is killed, and on such occasions the whole 
tribe meet together at the rcjiast. In the S. districts, 
the Bedouins occasionally eat horse flesh. This is not, 
how’ever, a matter of choice. It sometimes occurs, 
especially in the interior of the desert, or in times of 
scarcity, that not a single measure of corn can b<' loimd 
among a whole tribe. It is only under such rlrcnni- 
stances ul necessity that the Bedouin has recourse to a 
diet of milk and flesh alone ; and there are many tribes 
(especially in the N. and near the larger towns) who, 
like tho settled population, scarcely know the taste of 
animal fond. Besides the ayesh, the dish already de¬ 
scribed, rice, boiled with cumel’s milk, is a common 
article of food, as also dhuurrali bread, butter, and dates, 
blended together into a paste; there are also many pre¬ 
parations of various vegetables, among which the kem- 
maye, or desert plant, of the truffle kind, is a great 
favourite with the Bedouins ; but wherever dates grow, 
or can be procured, that fruit constitutes the chief diet 
of both tent and town. 

The date palm flourishes where most other vegetation 
withers, and is iieculiarly abundant in the sands of 
Arabia. The fruit continues in season about two months, 
or from tho end of .lune to the end of August; and, 
during this period, the new fruit forms a part, in some 
cases the whole, of the daily food of the Arabs. When 
the dates arc fully ripe, they are gathered, pressed into a 
hard solid paste or c^e. This paste, which is called* 
adjoue, is in lumps of about 2 cwts. each. Tho adjow 
forms a part of the daily food of all people for the re¬ 
mainder of the year; and thus the date palm is to Arabia 
what the bread conis are to European nations. Adjoue 
is an article both of export and import, considerable 
quantities being taken to Hlndoostan, while the kind 
most esteemed in the Hedijax is imported from the Per¬ 
sian Gulph. 

Arab cookery is extremely Jriant, more so than even 
the Italian; but no oil is used for culinary purposes, 
except in Drying fish. Butter is their universal sauce, 
and of it the consumption is immense; tlioir vege- 
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table disheB all float in butter; with it they work their 


into a proper consistency; dried corn, or bread 
crumbs, boiled in butter, is a common br^fast with all 
cliisses; and in the desert, the kemmajfei are prepared 
fur use in the same manner. In short, butter may be 
said to be to the Arab what the }>otato is to the Irish- 
man ; it forms an indispensable part of his diet; and, 
besides the various forms in which it is taken with other 
articles, it Is a common practice witli both lledouins and 
townspeople to drink a coffee-cup full of butter every 
morning; the former, and the lower orders of the latter, 
Bilding another half cup, which —to the disgust of 
strangers — tliey snnff' up their nostrils I Arab butter is 
mode from the milk of sheep andsguats, that of camel’s 
not being used for that purpose. The home supply is 
nut nearly sulficient for the consumption, and butter 
consequently forms an important article of importation. 
It is brought from the opposite coast of Africa, <‘hiefly 
from t$t)uakin, Massouah, and Upper Egypt. S<dluds 
arc unknown. Coffee is used to a great extent, though 
scarcely so much as might be expected; and tobacco is 
sniokea universally by voung and old. 

The Arabs feed sitting, or, rather, reclining on the 
ground ; th<^ use neither knife nor fork, but divide and 
take up the fond with their fingers, 'i’his practice, nut- 
witiistanding what has been said in its extenuation (see 
Kiebuhry par. i. p. 47.), is very disgusting to a Eu¬ 
ropean. The bands are carefully washed before eating; 
but (among the lledouins, at least,) rarely alter. The 
common hour of brcaklast is 10 in the morning; of 
dinner, sunset: and at the&c two, which are the only 
meals, they eat heartily. The women ieed apart Iroiii 
the men; ami, in the desert, their repast con.si.sts of the 
remains of that of the iflen. (Niebuhr^ par. i. pp. 45—5'i.; 
Jiurchhardt's I^otes on Jtedounis, pp. 3*2—30. 135—138.; 
Travels, i. pp. 47—50.; Lord Videnlia, ii. p 351.) The 
Arabs are healthy, and instanct's of longevity are more fi e- 
quent among them than most E. nations. The. diseases 
to which they are most subject arc, an induration and 
obstruction of the stomarh—said to be caused by the 
camel’s milk, which they drink, and leprosy. Like the 
.Teivh, they regard tlie latter as a visitation from iieaien ; 
ami iK'hevethat, once confirmed in a lamily, it ran never 
bo eradicated: it is considered as disgraceful in the 
liighest degree, and the unfortunate leper is completely 
bliut out Irom society. The other diseases to which the 
Arabs are <*hiefly exposed are, the smalUpox, fevers, 
ophthalmia, and worms. The method of treatment is, in 
all cases, extremely simple: but few internal medicines 
are administered, and those cliicfly aperient simples. 
In slight case!> ol disorder, or, as a prevention, tliey rub 
the body with oil (sometimes of a very ofleiisive kind) 
or buttiT. In severe cases they sear the parts affected 
with red-hot iron; and Niebuhr, who saw this severe 
remedy npplieii to a boy wlio complained of tlie cholic, 
remarks, that “ if he did not complain again of his first 
sutt'criiig. It probaldy was liecause the remedy was so 
mucli more painful.’*^ Disorders of the teeth are very 
rare, and among the Bedouins unknown. The women 
suffer little in child-birtti; and such is the general iiealth 
of the people, that the profession of medicine is unpro¬ 
fitable, and at a low ebb. Some surgeons can set a limb, 
but these are principally Jews. Chronic disorders 
are but little known; and acute diseases either yield 
to tlie rough treatment, before described, or carry off 
the patient. As the Bedouin, from his mode of life, is 
more exposed to casualties than the townsman, instances 
of long life arc less frequent in the desert tlian in the 
settled districts. par. i pp. 114—122.; Burck- 

hardt, Holes on Bed. pp. 52—56.; Valentia, ii. 35U.) 
All iiouschold duties and menial offices devolve upon the 
women. This arrangement lulls heavier on the lie- 
duuin fcmal(‘S than on those of the town, tho latter 
having merely to attend tlieir husbands within doors; 
and where slaves are kept, this is little more than super¬ 
intendence. But the Bedouin women jierform all the 
lalmrious out-door oi cupations, fetching water from the 
wells, driving tlie flocks to the pasture, and bringing them 
back to the tents at night; while the men, during their 
stay in the encampment, spend their entire time in utter 
listlcssnesH, or, at best, in playing at a sort of draugiits 
Tins indolence within doors is a part of the Arab cha¬ 
racter. A merchant or shopkeeper in the towns, re¬ 
turning from his daily avocations, undresses himself, 
changes his shirt, and, with no other covering, sits for 
hours upon his carpet, in the projection of his latticed 
window. The women, according to Ali Bey, are albo 
frequently seen at the front windows, unveiled; and 
sometimes entirely undressed {Travels, vol.li. p. l(-6.): 
but the usual apartments uf the females arc in the back 
part of the house. , , ^ 

The parental character is highly respected; though the 
Arab children, both in the towns and in tlie desert, have 
more freedom than in any other E. country. The Bedouin 
child runs naked, in the open country, round his father's 
tent; and at Mecca, Djidda, and otner towns, the chil¬ 
dren, even of the better classes, are allowed to play hi 
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the streets, as soon as they can walk, nearlv in Aim 
primitive state. But. within doors, the strictest 
Is observed, a boy never presuming to cat in his fatheS 

E resence, unless expressly invited. It would seam 
owever, that this is litUe Wer than mere ccremSS^ 
for. when emancipated flrom his father’s authority the 
young Arab pays him little deference, and instances are 
not uncommon where the old man, having fallen Into 
poverty. Is left by his, perhaps wealthy, son, to struggle 
with distress, or to seek for assistance at tlie hands of 
strangers. An old Bedouin is somclimes supported liy 
the charity of the whole tribe; and the daily quarrels 
between the father and his adult sons form one of tho 
most revolting features in the Bedouin cliaracter. On 
the other hand, however, it should be stated that tlie 
Arab, young or old, invariably treats his mother with the 
most respectful attention. This fact is the more re¬ 
markable as contrasted with the little estimation in 
w hich the female parent is held in other E. countries; 
and as combined with the fact that, In Arabia, the facility 
of divorce (see Lau's, ^c.) tends naturally to loosen 


but a lively imagination : he is a stranger to gaiety, in 
the European some of the word, but the silent reserve 
of most otlier E. nations is equally unknown: he 
delights in public meetings — especially on occasions of 
weddings, births, and the like; his language is animated 
and picturesipie ; he is intuitively a poet and orator, and 
Is extravagantly fond of music. In a word, the demea¬ 
nour ut llie Ar.ib may be cliaractcriscd as a serious 
cheerfulness, equally removed from boisterous mirth on 
tlie one hand, and dull ajiathy on the other. One of 
the ihief .nniisemcnts is listening to the recitations 
or songs of poets, by profession, v lio travel fi-om town to 
tow’n, or from encainpnieut to encampment, after the 
fashion of the bards and minstrels of Ootbie [.uropc, 
accompanying their verses, usually in praise ol some 
native hero, with tlie nebaba, a kind of guitar. Niebuhr 
aiiirms, ( Votjogc en Arable, ii. p. 134.) that it is reckoned 
scandalous in people of credit to practise music; and 
Burckhardt {Holes on Bedouins, p. 143.) states, that, in 
most districts, slaves only perform before company. 
This contcmi>t fur Instrumental, music dues not, how¬ 
ever. extend to vocal performances; songs, or chanted 
poems, lorm the great delight of the Arabs. Love odes, 
closely resembling the similar productions of the Troba- 
dours and Provincials of the middle ages, are in every 
mouth. Dancing is reckoned disgraceful in a man, but 
a woman pioiics licrself upon nothing mure than skill in 
tliut art. Their ordinary amust'meiUs, beyond tliosc 
now mentioned,.are of a sedentary and inaoleiitkind. 
The military, indeed, and the young Bedouins, practise 
the Djireed, and other warlike sportf ; but unless par¬ 
ticularly excited, the Arab, both of tm town and desert, 
employs liis leisure in smoking, or Ja playing games of 
chance — of whicii chess, draughts, and ca^ds are the 
principal. The cards in use are gimilar to those of the 
Chinese, whicIi are much more numerous than those of 
Europe ; and the games, also, are more intricate and in¬ 
volved. The Mohammedan law prohibits playing for 
money, but tliis prohibition is not always aUendra to. 
{Hieliuhr, Voyage en Arahie, torn. i. pp. '141—152.; 
Burckhardt, Holes on Bed., p.202.; Travels, i. 377.; 
Lord 1 aXentia, vol. ii. j>. 368.) Ail public occasions are 
festivals to the Arabs. The poorest will make his mar¬ 
riage a gala day; but the greatest family festival Is 
that of the circumcision of an infant: on such oc¬ 
casions the greatest efforts are made to givp a hoiid- 
soine entertainment. In the desert it Is usually so 
arranged tliat ali W'ho have families perform the cere- 
muii} on the same day, wliicli is consequently one of 
great festivity. The religions festivals and tiie saints’ 
tlajB—which are very numerous — are al.sodavs of sport 
and rejoicing. On suih oi casioiis, (he town Arabs affect 
great splendour in appearance, and a uersoii w ould rather 
be thought a thief than allow one of ills cquaL to exceed 
him in finery. Tlie Bedoiim, abu, on sucii occasions, 
loads his wile with gold and silk, but 6cciii.s little careful 
as to what appearance he may make. Ali Bey affirms 
that the people of Mecca arc the dullest and most me¬ 
lancholy be ever saw ; that tl.eii inurnages and births 
arc unaccompanied by rejoicings, and that the arrival of 
tlie Hadj IS the only thing ttiac rouses them from their 
Ictiiargy; and tliat it is rattier an Incentive to avarice 
than tileasurc. (.4/t iiej/, ii. pp, 103. \\\. \ Burekhaidt, 
i. p. 338.; Hole'* on Bed., pp. 50, 51. 147* 148.) Mo¬ 
hammed found the slave-trade so firmly established in 
Arabia, that he made no effort to abolish It; and through¬ 
out the neniuBulu there are a great number of black 
slaves, Africans, or the dehccndaiits of AiVicans, or 
mixed rares, besides a great number of free blacks, the 
offspring of emancipated negroes. The great slave- 
dealers are the Yemen and Muscat merchants, who 
annually import fresh bupplie.s from the coast of Africa. 
In the towns, especially those of the Uedjas, every inaD, 
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idmost. keepi an Abjriiinian mlitreitt whom it is reckoned 
•hameful to lell; and whom, If she bear him a child, he 
gmerally marries. This accounts for the swarthy com¬ 
plexion of the people of Hed^as. The male slaves and 
the females, not Abyssinian, are usually employed in 
domestic duties. The Bedouins never cohabit with 
their female slaves ; but after a few years service tlicy 
give them their freedom, and marry them to sonte of 
their own complexion. The offtpring of these marriages 
ore free, so that a vast number of these black naturalised 
Arabs are spread over the country. 'J'hc emancipated 
slave possesses all tlie rights of a iiee Arab, but no Be¬ 
douin, male or female, will intermarry with the race, so 
that th^ remain a distinct people, ciiMcrifninated by their 
colour from all around them. They have, however, lost 
much of the negro appeiuance, especially tlie woolly 
hair and thick lip, but the form of the head i.till 
bears witness to their origin. Greek and Syrian slaves 
are found commonly enough in the basars: but they 
are not regularly supphod. A native Ar.ab is by birth 
a freeman; and tliough, in most cases, the condition 
of the inutlier fixes that of her offspring, there is no 
differem’o between a man's children by Ids Arab wives 
and those by ids Abyssinian slave. Instances of liarsh 
and cruci masters occur {Ali Bey, ii. n. 103.), but, 
generally, slaves are coiisidercd as part of the owner’s 
family: the younger ones are Instructed with their 
owner’s children ; from wtiom, indeed, they are distin¬ 
guished only by a very slight dilfcronce of trcatnii'rit, 
and the performance of some menial offices. Ttiey 
are protected by legal provisions; and upon a just 
ground of complaint against his master, the Cudi will 
order a slave to be sold. Servility is no bar to otfieial 
dignities ; indeed, the dolas, or governors of towns, aie 
not unfrequcntly selected fron, slaves, fur tiic express 
reason tliat they belong to lliat class ; being supfioned to 
be more strictiv bound to their masters' interest tliim 
tree Arabs of noble blood. (Burekltardi,i p]>. 342, 343.; 
iVofrs on Bed., 1(13,104. ; Ait Bey, li. pp. 4ri. 1( 3.; 
Ntebuhr^Det. de rAr.,par. i. p.91.; Lora Valcniia, vol. 
hi. pp. 3211,329.) 

Arabia, If united under one, or even a lew govern, 
ments, would possess many ot the elements of pulitfoal 
power. The nature of its soil and cliniiite has always 
prov(*d a formidable obstruction to foreign invaders, 
while the conquests of the immediate siieeessors of Mo¬ 
hammed bear witness to the effect that the combined 
operation of its military energies is capable of producing. 
Split as the country is into some nuiulreds of petty 
sovereignties, this effect is little likely to be repeated, 
'i'hough every Bedouin is by birtli a soldier, dreams 
of conquest, beyond the plunder of a camp or caravan, 
rarely disturb his Imagination; and though the princes 
of the settled districts surround themselves witli regular 
troops, they employ them rather to avert invcrnal 
treachery tiiaii to make anv uttciiqit at foreign aggran¬ 
disement. Still, however, tlie military power of the 
Arabs is considerable. In IHIT), the princes opposed 
Mehemet All with an army of 2r),(KM) men ; and in KMKi, 
the Wahabee chief marched against the same potentate 
at the head of 4.'i,000. {Burckhardt^s Notes, p. 24B. ; Alt 
Bey, Travels, vol. li. p. 115.) ; and though unable to 
revent the establishment of the Kgyptiau power in the 
ledJaz, they delayed it for some years, during wiiich 
they more than onre defeated the troops of the Pacha, 
and failed at last; mure, as it would appear, from want 
of concert In their operations than from wmit of force. 
It should 1)6 remarked, too, that Mehenu't Ali seems 
l\]11y satisfied witli the possession of the sea ports of the 
He^aa, and Hie holy cities. Dining 24 years he has 
made no attempt to extend his conquests; but has 
sought to conciliate his neighbours, and his new’ suitjccts, 
by enacting laws equally favourable to both. 'I'hc sultaii 
sliorifi* of the HefUaz, previously to tlie Egyptian con- 
quest, maintained a guard of l.odO men at Djidda, and 
probably 3,000 or 4,000 more in tlie other towns of the 
lledjaz: this army is still maintained. The Iroan of 
^ emeu has an army of 4,(X)0 or 5,000 men, and the iinan 
of Muscat, one of about 1,000. The smaller settled 
states have also their military forces, but no return of 
their amounts can bo obtained. As before observed, 
every Bedouin is bred a soldier ; but a very great differ¬ 
ence exists between his sense of duty to his sheikh when 
cidled upon to attend him in a predatory expedition, and 
when called out for the purjwses of national warfare- 
such, for instance, os a contest bctw'cen two hostile and 
powerftil tribes. On the latter occasions, the hostile 
sheikhs have sometimes marched each at the head of 
5,000 men, while in the desultory plundering expedi¬ 
tions 50 or GO men frequently compose the whole 
force. There is a great difference, too. In the conduct 
of the Bedouin in these cases. 'Phobe who have en- 
couiiiitercd him in his robber character, stigmatise him 
as cowardly; and it appears that if he fail to efibet his 
purpose by surprise, he generally declines attacking even 
a fkr Inferior force ; but in his open contests with the 
frM of his tribe, no soldier is braver; though, even here. 


warfare is carried on at a less cost of human life than hi 
most other countries. (Surckhardft Notes on Bed., 
pp. 76-84. 1G6-177. 

Tho Bedouin attends his chief much in the fashion 
that the feudal vassal attended his liege lord during the 
middle ages in Europe. He arms, equips, and clothes 
himself; and trusts for pay to his share of booty. The 
Wahabee chief, who Is essentially a Bedouin, has In¬ 
deed kept on foot a large body of mercenary troops ; 
but this system is in its infancy in the desert, and it is 
doubtful whether it will survive the present generation. 
The Waliabee power, since 1815, has evidently been on 
the decline, lii the settled states, on the contrary, the 
soldiers are all mercdharics, their |ray behig, hi gene¬ 
ral, 2} dollars per month, in addition to food, amis, 
and clothing. 'I'his accounts for the difl'crent appear¬ 
ance made by an army of Bedouins, and one belonging 
to the Kt.'ntes of Yemen, Muscat, liedjuz, Ac. The 
former present a motley appearance as to arms and 
equipment; the latter have the same arms and uniform. 
The Bedouins use long lanccb, sabres, and short crooked 
knives ; and siiorter lances, tor the footmen. Clubs are 
very common, where lances (which arc never of homo 
mannfaclure) cannot ho ]>rocured; and tlic Itedouins 
have several kinds, some wholly of wood, some laden 
with iron, and otliors wliolly composed of the latter 
material. Matchlocks are in great request, but not 
very plentiful ; though, wlien possessed of one, the Be¬ 
douin is an almost unerring marksman, lie has not yet 
learned to use the musket, and if he get one, he eon- 
vertb it into a matchlock. The pistol Is a favourite 
weapon. 

The soldiers of tlie settled states are armed with 
matciilucks, and the long crooked knite, called jaiubea. 
The horsemen carry tlie lung lani e, but the shorter one 
is almost unknown out of tlie denurt. The Arali.s iiave 
no skill in working heavy artillery ; cannon are never 
used in the field, and the few pieces mounted in the 
citadels are served by Turks. 

A shield, 1 m in. In diameter, covered with ox or hip- 
]iopotamus hide, is a very common piece of dcieusive 
armour; in addition to which, coats ui mail are worn 
wheni*ver tliey can be procifred. An iron cap, witliout 
a feather, iron gloves, and sometmies greaves lor tlie 
legs, complete tlie costume of tlie mailed Arab 'J'iiis 
mode of equipment is, however, ciiielly confined to liiu 
Bedouins. Of all tlie arms hi use, only the janibea, tlie 
clubs, and the target, arc of home manulacture ; tlie 
lances come from Syria .and Versia, Asihrusprojessedly 
from Damascus, the matchlock from Egypt, Turkey, 
and Europe, and tlie coats of mail, principally, from 
Syria. 

it is a common practice for all Arabs, excejit merchants 
and learned prulessoi s, to go armed. The jainliea is tiie 
usual weapon. {Niebuhr, par. ii. pp. 184—l9u.; Butek-. 
hanit\ Notes, 30—32. 134, 135. 248. Travels, voi. i. pp. 
338, 339.; Ali Bey, ii. pp. 109—11.5.; Lord i alentta, ii. 
p. 348., iii. p. 329.) 

Agriculture _The nature of the .soil restricts the 

mr^uUs ol the agriculturist to particular localities, and 
lis return varies materially in different parts of the pe¬ 
ninsula. In Oman, tlie liuttcr sort ol wheat, even when 
the season lias been peculiarly rainy, will not return more 
than 10 for 1; nor the dhourrah (a coarse kind oi barley) 
mure than 12 for 1 ; while la the most fertile parts of 
Yemen, wliuat is said to yiehl sometimes as much as 50 
times the seed, and tho return for the dhourrah, it is 
.’ifliniied, amoiiiits to 150,200, and sometimes even 4(Ml for 
1. But statements like these, being liable to extremu 
ex.iggeration, must be roceiveil with considerable scep¬ 
ticism ; though, as the dluiurruh fields, in this district, 2 
and even 3 crops in the year, tlie accounts ut its extreiro 
productiveness are not so very extravagant as, at first 
sight, they seem to be. {Niebuhr, Des. de VAr., par, i. 
135.) 

The Tehama of Yemen, whenever its arid soil is natu¬ 
rally, or cun be artificially irrigated, is plentlftilly sown 
with dhourrali. The plough is dragged in every direction 
over the field, till the earth is well broken and completely 
mixed. The sower follows the plough, and casts tlie 
seed into the furrow, as it is formed, tlie return of tlie 
plough covering the grain. In about 8 weeks the dhourrali 
IB fit for the reaper ; but as the fanner wishes the corn 
to be extremely ripe and dry before it is gathered, it 
remidns standing a week or two longer, and then is pulled 
up by the roots. As, by this process, a considerable 
quantity of the dry seed is shed, the plough is again 
passed over the ground, and, in about 10 weeks, a second 
crop is produced, which, being gathered in the same way 
as tne first, is, as before stated, nut unfrcquently followed 
by a third. 

The plough is of the rudest description, and even this 
cannot be used on the mountain side; the latter being 
tilled by means of an iron hoe, or rather pickaxe. These, 
with tools of primitive construction for cutting channels 
in the fields and gardens, and for forming banks or dikes 
to preserve the water, complete the scanty list of ogrl- 
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oilltural imnlements. When the corn is to be thrashed turo is much less extensive than the fortner Th»r« i. 
the Arabs place It in two rows, ear to ear; a large stone or w.is, a glass-house at Mucha. (Kiebuhr uTir 5* 
is then drawn over it by two oxen, so that the grain is pp. 188—190.) In Djidda, out of 224 shoos, FiurcShanlt 
rather crushed than beaten out of the husks. A water- enumerates only twelve in uhich any tldiiK is • th« 
mill wouldjbe an anomaly in a country where there are others are all places of sale, and chiefly for articles S 
hardly any streams ; but, with the exception of one or food or luxury. The 12 inaiiufacturors are, 4 tailors 
two, lately introduced into the Hinljaz ^ the Egyptians, 5 sandal-makers (all Egyptians), 2 turners, and 1 watch.! 
there are no windmills in Arabia. The corn, when maker; who, like his fellow craftsmen, fonuerly rcsidinu 
ready to be ground, Is pi.aced between two stones, of In Yemen, is a Turk. Tlieso, with a few blacksmiths 
which the upperinost. If small, is turned inr the hand; If hllversmiths, and carpcnteis (mostly Egyptians), consti! 
large, it is worked by an ox or ass. (^'eWir, par. ii. tutc all the artisans of Djidd.i. (IturckhardCs Travels 
P- *W.) vol. i. pp. 47—84.) In the holiest of the holy cities! 

Jlut, notwithstanding this rude state of agriculture, Mecca, not aman can be found capable of forging a lock 
such is the fertility of the S. partf of Arabia, that thev or kev. Tlic slippers and sandals in common use, are 
not only supply corn for their own consumption, but for br<»uglit from Egypt and Constantiiioiile; and the only 
that of the greater part of the other districts, and of the attempts at maniitactures are confined to the construc- 
wandering tribes of the liesort. The lledjax is, however, tlon of rude matchlocks,anil lanre-heads, to- 
almost wholly dependant on supplies from Egypt. (Ld, gether willi vessels ol copper and tm. in which the piU 
VakntUi^ ili. 32r». et seq.; Ah Jfiey, ii. 40. lOI, &c.; Ute- griins carry away the water iif the lioly uell, zeuizenf. 
buhr, par. li. 302—:I07.) {Burckhariirs Irarefs, i. 313.; Ah Bc//^ ii. 99, 100.) In 

With tlio exception of the Mcedan tribes, none of tiic Oman, the only manufactures are s.ishijs and turbans id’ 
nedouitis meddle with tillage; while the business of the silk orcotton, the a^Ao.or Arab eloak ol uuol or camel’s 
dairy and pasturage are almost eijuully unknown among hair, a eoarse kind ol cotton canvass, anus of a very rude 
the settled population. The Bedouin defiends upon tlie ile.scriptiou, earthen jars, called mw tahuv, and gunjioa - 
Arab ol the towns and vil'ages for his com and clothing ; der. {Frazer's Jvurwy rnta Khuresan, p. IH.) 
the latter upon the former for his cattle and paitof his At Suer, Hodelda, Mocha, and Muscat, some of the 
butter. In the division of rural labour, the pastoral vessels are cou.striicfed in which the Arabs carry on 
portion thus falls to the Bedouin. He is a shepheid, their coasting and Indian trade. Till wiihin these few 
though A warlike one ; and now, as in the d lys of Abra- years, sliip-huildmg was earn’id on at Djidda also {Ait 
h.mi, he counts his wealth, not by his silver or g(*ld A’lv/, ii. iri.); hut tliiiugh it be still a very important 
(til. ugh of them he is by no means negligimt), but by shipping-station, no vessels ol any kind are now built at 
the number of his fioeks and herds, and especially his it, and it is with difficulty that means are louiid of even 
cuiiels The same number of these .animals, which repairing a ship or boat. {Bi/rckfmrdt's Traveh^l. A3.) 
would m one part of the desert coiislituto their jiroprie- The want ol wood, in Arabia la\ s the shipwright under 
tor a rich man, in another would mark him as coinpara- peculiar disadvantage^. The timber us<-il in Suez is 
tn Ply poor. I'lie tribes of po ir Bedouiiio are tlioH* who felled in the w'oods ol Asia Minor, convi yed up the Nile 
inhabit tlie mountainous country, where tlie camels find to Cairo, and tlience, overinnd.to irs Ttlace of destination, 
little food, and are not very prolific. Among the^a-, the When ships were built at Djidila, tlie limber came by 
possessor of 10 camels is reckoned wealthy, while in the the s.ame route ; and it may lie presumed that its further 
plains of Ned‘.jed, some sheikhs have as many as 3110, and transit, by the Bed Sea, fiom Suez lendcred it too 
no one with lexs than 30 or 40 is reckoned in easy circura- costly, lii Mocha and Uodeida a part of the timber is 
stances. In the lertilc p.irts of Nedsjeil, ate some of the procured from the iiioimtain-sides of Yemen, but the 
best pasture^ in the world, and the camels bred tiicre are greater portion is imported Irora tlie coast of Africa, 
preferred by the I own Arabs. The.se ])laiiis also produce {B»rcthardt's Travels, i. 42—49.) 

the finest horses, and with them the town popidutioii is The ships of the .4r..b5, excepting those of Muscat, 
.supplied. The wealth of the Bedouin depi'iids, how ever, which arc* of a very siipei im desci iptioii, are extremely 
iqion many contiiigcncips : not only is he liable to ho rude and .simple. Those called clows are the largest, 
stripped by some more; powerful tribe, but disease among and are the only om s th.it perform the voyage to India, 
his heids. or nroin.se lio.spitality, Irecjuc'iitly redui’e him {Burrkhardt's Travels, i.43.) 

to poverty, lll^ finest pastures also sometimes lull, de- Tlio unskilfulnO'-s of the Arab seamen, with.the 
ponding as tliey d(» upon the rainy season, and being clumsy nature of theii ejows, render shipwrecks of very 
tinproiidcHl with iniJependent means of irrigation, frecpicmt occurrence. Ali Bey was wrecked on his 
Should the rain tail, lierbage also f.iils, and the Bedouin voyage from Suez to Djidda. and again on bis return 
nercr looks for more than three or tour successive years from Djidda to Suez {Travels, ii. 34. J64.); and he 
of plenty, and coii-ideis hitnsell fortumale if he pa.ss ten affirms, tii.at not a year pusses without seieral vessels 
w'ltliout encoimtcTing absolute famine. {Burchhardf, being totally lost, and many more, more or less in- 
S>ites 071 the lied units and \Viihahys,\y^.'ifii —12.138—141. jurc'd; so that ships are alw'ays being built or repaired, 
7Vrm'/.s', vol. ii. iiji. KMi—402.) without increasing the actual number employed in the 

Manii/actarts _These arc at a lower ebb in Aiabia coasting trade (11.43.) That number is, however, 

than in perlmi's any other senu-ci\ilised country considerable; the ships belonging to Djidda only 
Among the Bedouins, two or tliree blacksmiths, and a amount to 250 *, and it is estimated that about as many 
few saddlers, arc the only artists : they arc not im*m- Imlong respectively to Sue*/, Hodeida, and Mocha. 
hcTs of the irihci lor which they labour, but natives of {Burckhardt's Travels, i. 42.; Ali Bey, ii. 4.5.) Many 
the? neighbouring towns and villages. 'J'he Bedouins of these ships are purchased at Bombay and Muscat; 
rc'gard tliem as an inferior race, and would led degraded the vessels of the latter being very superior to those of 
w ere any indi vidn.al /if their tribe to gi * e his daugliter in the lied Sea, and thc*ir navigators much before the sailors 
marriage to one of’them. It is curious, however, that of Yemen lu energy and skill. (5Vc Mcscat ) 
wliile they tnus regard the seivice ol their horses (their The* bc*st iiouscs of the Arabs are built of stone, or. If 
greatest pride) as a mc'nial occupation, thev should upon the coast, of madrepore and coral. 'I’his latter 
themselves unsrrupuluusly perform other works, which material is of such a nature that it ra])U% decomposes 
appear to ii*. quite of .a.s low a character. The businesses when exposed to the weather. In other parts they u.^c 
of dyeing and tanning are performed wholly by the men. a sun-lmnit brick with little or no lime, so that constant 
The Betlou'ii women W'cave the coverings of tents and care is nccess,ary to prevent the introduction of mois- 
the bags foi holding provisions, of the hair of goats and ture, the tropical i.anis briiifting with them sure de¬ 
camels, but the manufacture of tent-covers is confined to structiou to the neglected buildings of an Arab town, 
the mountainous regions, where goats abound, their hair quickly rtdiicing tln-m to a heap of rubbish; and a^ the 
lM*ing cxclu.*>ively used for that purpose. {Pliny, Nat. wooden materials very soon vanish in a country w here 
His’., lib. vl. cap. 28. p. 142.) The Arab loom is a very wood is extremely scar«*p, the very ruins of many cities, 
primitive machine. Spinning is performed by the formerly celebrali-d for tlicir magnificence and griuideur, 
men, being the only domestic occupation which they do may now be sought for in vain. Even in towns that are 
not spurn. IBurckkardt's Notes on Bed., pp. 37—39. populous, and stirring with activity, maiiy houses are 
138.) falling rapidly to decay ; and while no part is old, many 

These are all the arts or manufactures practised among parts are dilapidated and ruinous: j'et an Aiab town, 
the Bedouins; and the standard seems scarcely higher on the first approach to it, appears handsome and 
in the towns. It is true that gold and silver ornaments picturesque; the houses, like those all over the East, 
are m.anufactured in Yemen; but by Jews and Banian are flat-roofed, and among them rise, here and there, 
Indians. Even the money which is coined in that dis- the dome-covered tombs, culled Iroi/ij, which, with the 
trict (and there is none coined m any other), is the work tapering minarets of the mosques, give to the whole 
of the former; and the only watchmaker who ever set- outline an air of variety and elegance. Every good 
tleil in the country, was a Turk. Of machinery, there is house exhibits a senes oi gaudy lattices to its windows ; 
next to none. Some rude sorts of arms are made in and many of them are ornamented with fanciful designs 
Yemen, as the crooked knife,Jawiftea, and a very inferior in white stucco. Most of the gateway s have pointed 
matchlock. There are sJso, in Yemen, several looms arches; and the general char«*l«r of the ornaoicrnmi 
for the manuiactiire of coarse linen: and this, like tlie architecture is not very dissimilar to the (»othlc. The 
hair and wool-wcuvine among the Bedouins, foriTis by mosques are sciuare hmldings, or rather parallelogranis, 
far the most important of all their Industrial occiiiiations. without much cxternRl beauty, “clr tall and 

^me wooUon cloths are also woven; but this maiiufiic- slender minarets, which always appear light and grace- 
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Ad; blit their interior frequently displays much skilful 
workmanship. The great mosque at Mecca contains 
more than oOO columns and pilasters of very great 
beauty. The houses of the poorer classes are of the 
most wretched description, flats composed of wicker 
work or date«tree leaves, covered on the inside with 
mats, and, sometimes, on the outside with a little clay; 
huddled togetxer, and hardly sufficient to afford a 
shelter from the weather. Thuso circumstances, with 
the filth collected in the unpaved streets, and never 
removed, impress the mind of a European with a sense 
of utter desolation and misery. 

Mo remains of the fine Saracenic architfcture of the 
middle ages are found in Arabia; singular as it may 
impear, tn.it a people who have left ttic traces of their 
skill in tliis art in every land, troiii Mesopotamia to 
Spain, should possess no trace of it in their native 
country. The perishable nature of building materials 
in Arabia nmy account fur this fact, for even tlie holy 
mosque at Mecca has undergone so many repairs that ft 
may be regarded as a modern structure ; but it is much 
more probable that, wtiile the Arab conquerors caught 
the love of arts and sciences from tlie enervated, but 
refined, nations sulxlued by them in tlicir headlong 
cared of conquest, thosi^arts and sciences did not find 
their way into the peninsula, and that architecture, like 
tile rest, never flourished witliin its limits. 

The Arabs use no levels in their buildings, con¬ 
sequently their floors aro very uneven; and, notwith¬ 
standing the heat pf their elmiate, tliey have a very liad, 
or, rather, no idea of veiililatioii. The large ventilators, 
placed on tlic house-tops in Egypt, and wliich diflVise a 
current of air througli all tlie lower apartments, are 
totally unknown. In many places tho windows are 
composed of transparent stone, built into the walls, and, 
(>'>iiscquently, hicapuble of opening. {Jiurckhardt's 
Traoels, 1. 17—22. l.'iS—1S5. 186—242. ; il. irg). .329. &c.; 
Alt He//, ii. .30. 42. 94-104.161—174.; Lord Valenlta, 11. 
345—348.; Fraxer, 7, 8.) 

Comtnerce. — Owing to tho situation of Arabia, 
nejuly aurnmnded by the sea, and occupying, as 
it were, a central position between Europe, Asia, and 
Africa, it has alwayif. enjoyed a considerable trades 
which, in* later ages, has been materially promoted 
by the resort of pilgrims,4o the Jioly cities.* The 
hjuUls, indeed, ore expressly authorised by tho Prophet 
to combine commercial pursuits with the performance 
of a religious duty^lCor'an, chap. il. Sale); and a meat 
amount of buslneisis, consequently, transacted at Mlecca, 
durbig the period that the gilgrlms remain In that city. 
With tho exception of coflbff, aqd a few other articles of 
inferior impoitaime, Arabia has but little native pro¬ 
duce to export.* Iti^rode, therefore, is, and always 
has been, principally one of transit. Ofreat quantities uf 
commodities are annuaUy brought to Djiada, Mecca. 
Muscat, and its other dntrepdts, from Turkey, Persia, 
'Africa, India, the Indian islands, Europe, &c., partly by 
caravans, but principally by ships : such parts of these 
as are not wanted for home consumption, being dis¬ 
tributed among the pilgrims and merchants, are by them 
conveyed away by sea or land, as the case may be. The 

S eat centrdi of Arabian trade are Djldda, Mocha, and 
uscat. The first Is tho port of Mecca, and also the 
principal clmnnel through which the regular trade be¬ 
tween the Hedjax and.lsgypt is carried on ; the former 
being principally dependent upon the latter for its sup¬ 
plies of corn. Binqe the zeal for pilgrimage has begun 
to abate in the Mohammedan world, the trade of Arabia 
lias considerably decreased; but it is still carried on to 
a greater extant than would readily be supposed, con¬ 
sidering the limited amount of its population and pro¬ 
ductions. Mocha is the principal seat of the cnlfee 
trade, though Lohela has of late years made some 
powerful attemfits at rivalry; and Muscat lias recently 
risen to very considerable eminence as a sea-port and 
seat of the carrying trade, particularly with India and 
the countries round the Persian («olpli. {Jiurckkardl'x 
Travels, I. 29—81.; Ali Sev, ii. 101—107.; Fraser, 16.; 
Lord Falentia, li. 370.; Niebuhr, par. ii. p. 193. See 
also, Djiiida, Mocha, Muscat, &c.) 

Laws, Crimes, and Punishments, The I.aws of Arabia 
aro those of a primitive people under a patriarciial go* 
vemment. The civil laws, founded upon the Koran, are 
administered by cadis, distinguished by their experience 
in the customs of the nation, but to whom a knowletige 
of tl^ arts of reading and writing is not always indis¬ 
pensable. It should be observed, however, that the Arab 
judges are of two kinds; the Cadi~el-feriaa (judge of 
customary law), and the Cadi-el-sheryaa (judge of writ¬ 
ten low), the latter being more common in what aro 
cnlleti the Turkish towns (that Is, In towns governed by 
Turkish law), than In those where the unmixed customs 
of Arabia exist. Written pleadings are not, however, 
unknown, even In pure Arab towns ; but precedents (in 
some cases, perhaps, reduced to a rude lorm of codift- 
catlpii)'seem to form the principal, if not the only guide, 
to^aa Arab judge's decision. The sovereign, whether he 


be monarch of a state, or sheikh of a Bedouin tribe, is 
only president of the tribunal of justice; he cannot de¬ 
cide a case, either civil or criminal; every one must be 
referred to the proper tribunal; and tho sovereign pos¬ 
sesses no power of reversing its decision. But this pro¬ 
tection from despotic power is, in the towns, merely 
apparent; for, as the sovereign names tho cadis and 
dismisses them at pleasure, they regard themselves 
simply as ills officers, and never dream of pronouncing a 
sentence of which he disapproves. Among the Bedouins, 
however, the office of cadi is elective, and the sheikh has 
no influence in the appointment. {Niebuhr, par. ii. 
pp. 180, &c.; Burckhardt, Notes on Bed., pp. 68, &c.) 

Capital punishmenti are very rare; being inflicted only 
for blasphemy, and conjugal infidelity in women. The 
blasphemer is hanged ; the unchaste wife, It her guilt be 
unequivocally proved, has her throat cut; ancl, by an 
unheard of refinement of atrocity, her father or brother 
is compelled to be her executioner. 'J'liis detestable 
barbarity is, however, rarely perpetrated j for tlie mar¬ 
riage tie being, on the part of tlie husband, of very easy 
dissolution, he ucnerally prefers sending his oftundiug 
spouse back to ner family, merely assigning as a reason 
that she does not suit him. {Niebuhr, pur. i. p. 21. ; 
Burkhardt, Notes on Bed., p. 63.) Corporal punishments 
are almost unknown. The immemorial usage is to award 
a pecuniary fine, whatever m.iy be tlie nature of the 
crime. Every ofl'ence lias its ascertained mulct, even to 
murder ; but, in this ease, the friends of the deceased are 
not compelled to take the compensation. Lining, by the 
law of Thar, or blood rcvimge, allowed to take the life 
of tho homicide, or that of any of his roiatiuns within tho 
fourtli degree. If, howevei, the fine be accepted, the 
Koran expressly provides for the safety of the murderer. 
{Koran, chap.ii. p. 21.; Niebuhr, par. i. pp. 28—31.; 
Burckhardt's Notes on Bed., pp. 84—8').) InMilting ex¬ 
pressions, acts of violence, however slight, and the in¬ 
fliction of wounds, have earii their respective t.anfl' of 
fines; and it sometimes h.'ippeiis that, iii the course of a 
quarrel, mutual offences having been committed, the 
caili's sentence is a curious specimen of striking a balance. 
Burckhardt {Notes on Bed., p.71.) affords an instance 
of this. ** Bokhyl called Djolan a dog. Djolan returned 
the insult by a blow upon Bokhyt’s arm ; then Bokhyt 
cut Djolan’s shoulder with a knife. Bokhyt owes to 
Djolan, therefore. 

For the insulting expression - - 1 sheep. 

For wounding him in the shoulder . - 3 camels. 
Djolan owes to Bokhyt, 

For the blow upon the arm - - ] camel. 

* lleniain duct to Djolan, 2 camels and 1 sheej) ’* 

The killing of a watch-dog is paid for by placing in 
the earth a stick as long ns the oog, from tail to snout, 
and this stick tho offender is obliged to cover witii wlieat, 
as-a satisfaction to the owner. 

The decisions of the cadis are generally founded upon 
the amount of testimony before them; but, if there he no 
witnesses, tlie deteudaut is called upon to expurgate him¬ 
self by oath. The judiei.al oaths vary in sanctity and 
solemnity; and if the accused swear, by the one pro¬ 
posed, to ills innocence, he is considered as acquitted, 
.^n ordeal, not very dissimilar to that formerly prevail¬ 
ing ill Europe, exists in Arabia. It consists of heating 
an iron spoon red-hot, and calling on the accused party 
to lick it. If he escape without injury, he is accounted 
innocent; if otherwise, guilty. Burckhardt is oithodox 
enough to declare, that persons have been known to lick 
the beshaa (red-hot spoon) 20 times, with perfect im¬ 
punity ! {Not. on Bed., p, 69.) 

Though roblmrs be accounted any thing but infamous, 
those di’tpcted in the fact are very severely punislied. in 
this rase, the robber is kept in close ronfliicraent (among 
the Bedouins, in a hole dug in the eartli,) and very scan¬ 
tily fed, till he fix the terms of ransom with his captor, 
or till he contrive to' make Ids escape. This is a strictly 
legal method of proceeding; the right of detention being 
lodged, by custom, in the person of the captor; and even 
the mode of treatment is so well ascertained, that it is 
scarcely ever departed from. 

Among the Bedouins, the customs of Weuy and Dak- 
heil have all the force of law in other countries; by the 
first, an Arab family binds itself to be the protector of 
another, and this obligation, once undertaken, descends 
tlirough all the generations of both. There is no Arab, 
from the lowest to tiic highest, but has his wasy, or 
guardian; and the duty of protection inferred from this 
character, is among the most sacred recognised in 
Arabia. 

By tho law of dakkeil, a person in actual danger, who 
can touch another, or even any thing with which that 
other is in contact, or can hit liiin by spitting or throw¬ 
ing a stone at him, at the same time exclalniiiig. Ana 
dcdsheilak, “ 1 am tiiy protected," acquires a right to 
the nrotection which he seeks, and which is always ac¬ 
corded to tho fullest extent. Even a detected thief, if 
he can toucli any one in his captor's tent Except the 
captor himself), becomes safe; for which reason he it 
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bound hand and foot, and beaten, till he agrees to re«- tlcular, the other general) that led llerodntnc 
noiince the dakheil for that dav. It Is for this reason, that the Arabians vrorghipped only two aildg 
too, that he Is subsequently burled alive, as It were ; for UrotaU and Alilati the tornier of whom 
should he become the dakheil of any one, his right to with the Bacchus (AMtatg) of the Grmks the iSSSI 
freedom is immediately allowed, and he is treated, in with Urania, the muse of astronomy. (Herado^ 
every respect, like a newly arrived guest in the tent of Thalia, § 8.; Al-Firawx, ShahrcMtan et ^it$ m Pol 
his late enemy. There is only one offender to whom the coeke, pn. 110. 138. 143. a84. ; D'UcrheloL pp.7S6 726 
privilege of dakheil Is refused, namely, the thief released &c.) The Sabian religion can scarecly be deemedhra* 


tioiial, when professed b 
open country, under a cl 


professed by a rude peojile, inhabiting an 
when at liberty, refuse to g.ati8fy his bail. Under such open country, under a clear sky; who must have con- 
circumstances, he is proclaimed traitor^ and loses all the nected the changes of the seasons, and the returns of the 
privilege in question ; in fact, becomes outlawed. The periodic, rains and droughts, that rendered their plains 


dakheil does n«)t apply to a homiddo under the thar. 
(BurckharUt, Notes on Bedouim, pv>.7i, 75. 89—100. 
182.) 


alternately fertile and sterile, with the revolutions of the 
hepenly bodies. But the Arabs also worshipped angels 


Though polygamy be allow'ed by the Mohammedan 
law, in practice it is by no means general. Few men, 
of moderate fortunes, have more than one wife; and 
many, even of the highest rank, similarly confine them¬ 
selves. — (A7e6*e4r, par. 1. p.(W.; Burckhardt, Not. on 
Bed., p. 61.) On the other hand, the nature of the mar¬ 
riage ceremony, and the fiicility of divorce, renders 
c/mnges of wives of very common occurrence. In the 
towns, an agreement before the cadi, in the desert, the 
slaughter of a lamb in the tent of the bride’s father, 
completes the contract, which is broken quite as readily 
as It is formed. The liushand having Siiid, before wit¬ 
nesses, enttalek (thou art divorced), and sent the woman 
hack to her family, both parties are coTisidi'red free; the 
husband from the maintenance of his wife, the wife to 
form a new connection. In these cases, the woman’s 
poi tiou is returned ; and, among the Bedouins, tlic luis- 
Iwnd adds to it a she-camel. The custom of divorce is, 
however, much more prevalent in the tents than in the 
towns. In the latter, it is always considered indecorous, 
a!i<i iiiip1> ing dishonour in tiie woman; but, in tho de¬ 
sert, a wile may have been divorced .*1 or 4 times, and yet 
be free from any stain or imputation on her character. 
Polygamy, however, is much mure common in the tow'us 
than among the Bedouin.s. 

If a man leave a widow', his brother generally offers to 
marry her ; but tills is entirely a law oi custom, and not 
binding on either party. A man has, however, an ex¬ 
clusive right to the hand of his cousin ; and, although he 
f'ariiiot be compelled to marry her, his renunciation of 
his right is necessary to enable her to marry another. 
Marriages are consummated at a very early age ; it be¬ 
ing reckoned discreditable In a man, and almost in¬ 
famous in a woman, to lead a life of cclibiu’y. ( Burck- 
hnrdt's Notes on Bed., pp. 61—66.; Niebuhr, par. I. pp. 63 
••Atl.) 

A curious custom, connected with the laws of marriage 
and divorce, prevails in the lledjaz. No unmarried 
woman is, by the Mohammedan law, allowed to visit the 
holy temple; hut as many rich old widow's, or women 
whose husbands have died on the ro.id, arrive with every 
liadj, a number of men are established at Djidda, and 
other frontier towns of the Be/ed-el-Ilarn/i, whuse bu¬ 
siness it is to facilitate tlie progress of these widowed 
females through the sacred territory. The niuhnWl (as 
one of these men is called) marries the hady legally be¬ 
fore the cadi, accompanies her to Mecca, Arrafat, and all 
the sacred places; and, on the termination of the pil¬ 
grimage, pronounces the ent tiUck, or sentence of divorce. 
Should he, however, refuse to do this, the law cannot 
compel him ; but he would be prevented from any longer 
exercising his calling, wiiieh, tnough not very creditable, 
18 so lucrative, that only two instances are reconled of 
.such temporary marriages having become permanent. 
{Iturckhardt's Travels, i. 359.) 

Tlie law of inheritance is very simple as regards pro¬ 
perty. The effects of a deceased father arc shared among 
uis children, the portion of a male being double that of a 
female. The suecession to power is less clearly ascer- 
tsiiiicd. If a sheikh or sovereign die, his successor is 
usually taken from among liis sons ; but it does not seem 
that any one has a well established right In preference to 
thc! otiiers. In Yemen, it would appear that the iman 
is succeeded by liis eldest living son, even to the exclu¬ 
sion of thc children of an elder one deceased. {Niebuhr, 
par. ii. p. 179.: Burekhardt, Notes on Bed., pp. 68. 75.; 
Xori/rafen/m, vol.ii. p. 38U.) 

Heligion. — Anlcci'dent to the earliest records, the 
city of Mecca had been sacred ground; and its holy 
temple, the kaaba, identified in the minds of the Arabs 
witli every sacred feeling. Thc legends with respect 
to It, to which it la unnecessary mi.re narticularly to 
allude, show that the religion of the early Arabs was, 
to a considerable extent, mixed up with that of the He¬ 
brews. They acknowledged one bupreine God, regarding, 
however, the sun, moon, planets, and stars, as inferior mid 
subordinate intelligences. This religion has been called 
SsBiAMisM, either from Sabi, a supposed son of .Seth, 
or, as is more probable, from the word Sada, signifying 
the Host of Heaven. The supreme God was called 
Allah Taala (Most High God), the subordinate deities, 
AUSiahat (the Powers). It was these titles (one par- 


last th^ believed to be inspired by the supreme divinity 
with life and intelligence. This sort of idolatry having 
been once introduced, gradually spread ; .and in the ftth 
century, and long before, the number of tliese deities 
was very great, each trilic having chosen one to be its 
peculiar intercessor with the Supreme Being; and 360 
were enshrined in the kaaba, as tutelary guardians of 
tlie days of thc Arab year. ( Al~Janaub, Shahrestan et 
alns m Pococke, 90, rt seq.; Sale, Intro. Koran, 14—22.; 
Burckhardt's Travels, i. p. 299, Ac.) 

Tin* Arabs seem, indeed, to have admitted, without 
hesitation, all deities; and tiiiis, hi tlie 6th auitury, a 
figure of the Virgin Mary, uith the infant .Tesus, was 
sculptured on one of thc principal pillars of thc knnha 
as an object of adoration. {El Arraky, quoted by Burck~ 
hardt. Travels, i. p. 31)0.) It is most probable that 
tills indiscriminate adoption of the objects of veneration 
of all sects, was intended to render thc sacn J city 
sacred to all men, and thus to increase the resort of 
pilgrims. 

After the destruction af .Terusatem, by Titus, a.d 
70, many Jews fletl into Arabia. These exiles made 
many proselytes among thc natives, whole tribes em¬ 
bracing the Hebrew faith ; so that, in a century or two, 
the Jewish Arabs became a v(>ry powerful section of the 
whole people. A similar cause, the iicrsccution early 
in the third century of the Christian a;ra, drove many 
Christians to Arabia, whose zeal^ unchecked former 

suiTerings, led them to preach their doctrines in their 
new homes, and that with such success that in a short 
time they had made a very great progress in the coun< 
try. 

The fiiith of thc Persian Magi, or the religion of Zo¬ 
roaster, had, at a very early period, found its way into 
the peninsula; hod been embraced with avidity by nmny 
tribes; and tlius, in the«viniadle of the 6th century, the 
population of Arabia was divided, perhaps not very un¬ 
equally, into Sabians, Jews, Chrwlant, and Magians 
{Shahrestan et dliis in Pococke, 140. et seq.; Sale, Intro, 
Koran, 21-24.) 

Such was the state of religion in Arabia at the birth 
of Mohammed; an epoch which may be regarded as the 
commencement of one of thc most extraordinary re¬ 
volutions that history has to record. It occurred at 
Mecca in the month of May, a# d. 571, (Dr. Pn'- 
deaux. Hist. Moh. 6.) or570 {Abul-Fcda, Vit, Moh. 49.). 
This founder of a new religion, and of a political power 
which, even in his lifetime, extended over his native 
country, and which, under his successors, threatened to 
embrace the empire of tlie world, traced his graealogy 
in a direct line through 11 descents firom Korelsh, the 
founder of the pou crful tribe that bore his name. Ko- 
reihli again, was aHinncd to be the 10th in direct descent 
from Adnan; and Adrian, tlie 8d, 7th or 8tli (which is 
dniiBtful) from Islimucl, the son of Abrafiam. [Abul- 
Feda, Fit. Moh., cap. ii. pp. 6, 7.) 

The future Prophet sp*-ung, therefore, from the noblest 
tribe of thc Ishmaolitisli Arabs, and his grandfather uas, 
at the time of his birth, sovereign of Mecca, and 
guardian of tlie kaaba ; coiiseouciitly, from the sacml- 
ncBS of his territory, and tlie holiness of his oifice, a prince 
of great power and influence. {Abui-Feda, cap, vi. u. 13. 
AUFirawx et altis in Pococke, p. 51.; Eechelensts Caron, 
or Hist. Ar., par. i. cap. iii. p. 139. et seq.) 

Yet, notwithstanding liis nigh connections, Moham¬ 
med’s early life was passed in comparative poverty. His 
father, a younger son of the sovereign of Mecca, dying 
before Mohammed was 2 years old, the latter, ana his 
mother, were left with no other provision tliaii 5 camels, 
and a female slave. To his grandfather, Abdol-Mo- 
talleb, in thc first instance, and subsequently to his 
uncle, Abu-Taleb, thc future Prophet was, therefore, 
indebted for* his infant protection; and this guardian¬ 
ship wa.s exercised with the greatest kindness, the 
uncle especially (for Abdol-Motalleb died when Mo¬ 
hammed was only 8 years old), continuing thc firm 
friend of his ward, throughout his life, ami protecting 
him in the dangers and difficulties whicli lieset his 
first attempts to disseminate his doctrines. Under tho 
auspices of his uncle, Mohammed began life as a mer 
chant, accompanying a trading caravan to Syria, in 
his 18th year. Subsequently, and at a very early age, 
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Abu-Taleb recommended him u a factor to Khadija, a 
rich widow, to whom hia tklU In commerce, or hia other 
ai'compliahmonta, ao far endeared him, that, in a short 
tlmts he exchanged the name of servant for that of hus¬ 
band ; raising himself by this alliance to an equality with 
the richest, if not the moat powerful men of Mecca. 
At the time of hia marriage, he was 25, and his wife 40 
years of age. (vf caps. iv. and v. pp. 10. and 12.). 

It would be ust'lcss now to attempt to discover the proxi¬ 
mate cause that led Mohammed to attack a system of 
idolatry, of which his own family were at the head. It 
was not, however, as some have surmised, a sudden out¬ 
break of enthusiasm ; fur, "after his marriage, he con¬ 
tinued to live in ail the privacy compatible with the 
station of a ricli and higlily connected individual for 13 
years. At the termination of this period, be withdrew 
from society, resorted to a cave in tlie neighbourliood of 
Mecca, where, for 2 years, he gave out that he was in 
daily communication with the Divinity. At the end of 
this time, being then 40 years of age, he assumed the 
clifirncter of a Prophet, sent by tlio Almighty to esta¬ 
blish a new religion ; or, if we may take his own words, 
to restore the ancient one, professed by Adam, Noah, 
Abraham, tlie Prophets,and .Icsus (l^hrist; by destroying 
the gross idolatries of his countrymen, and wc 'ding* out 
the corruptions and superstitions hy which, us he alleged, 
the Jews and ('hrlstians had deformed the beautiful 


slmphrlty of the true laith. (Abul-Feila,va\). vil., pp. 14— 
17. i Abul-Pharagius, p. 102.; El-Macm. Iltst Sar., lib. i. 
can. i. p. 13., &c.) 

Ills first convert was his wife Khadija, of whose merits, 
In this and other instahccs, he always entertained the 
Iilghest sense, uniformly Bpt'uking of her with an affection 
Iiorderiiig upon roverenee; and plaoing her, after her 
ili'.ith, among the only four perfect women the world 
liiul ever seen. The other three were Miriam, the 
hitter of Moses and Aaron, the Virgin Mary, and his 
own daughter Fatima. {Abid-Fcda, caps. vii. & viii., 
pp. 16,17.) The progress of the new sect was at first 
very slow. It is usually stated, that 9 converts only 
were made In the first 3 years; but this is scarcely con¬ 
sistent with the fact that, in the 4tli, Moliammcd felt 
himself strong enough 
and to proclaim his 
cap. viii. p. 19.; Koran, 
ragius, p. 102, &c.) 

Nothing can well exceed the simplicity of the Moham¬ 
medan doctrines, as delivered by tlie founder and his 
imi^diate successors ; and as they are embodied In the 
lUThapters of the Koran: The unity of God; the 
divine mission of Mohammed ; the stated observance of 
prayer; tlie giving of alms ; the observance of an annual 
fast; and the pilgrimage to Mecca; comprise, under 
A heiuis,the principal points, whctlicr doctrinal or practi¬ 
cal, which were to be enforced. 'J’he resurrection of the 
body was proclaimed, and a future state, in wliich men 
will receive the reward of their good actions and obedience 
to the law of the Prophet, or be subjected to a purjfv- 
t'ng punishment for their evil deeds and infidelity. The 
Jinnl admission of all believers to a state of bliss, is an 
article of Mohammedan faith ( Koran, passim, especially 
chaps, ii. ill. iv. v. and cxll.; ItrlamPs Moham. Thcol., 

£ 20., &c.) The supposed divine legation of Mohammed 
the principal novelty introduced. The stated prayers 
wore only adaptations of customs already existing 
among the Sablans, Jews, CJhristians, and Magiaiis ; the 
annud fast was a very ancient practice among the old 
Arabs ; and the only change effected liy Rlohamined in its 
observance, has, by proliibiting tlie Intercalation #f a 
month in the lunar year, to make the sacred season 
fixed instead of ambulatory. (Koran, chap. lx.). The 

f iilgrimagi' to Mec(*a was, as has been shown, a practice 
bllowcd from the very earliest times ; and the rewards 
and punishments in another life were adopted, but with 
muen adulteration, firoin the Christian doctrines. The 
grossly sensual character of Mohammed’s paradise. Is, in 
fact, the great blemish in his religious sysb'in ; and has 
had a most debasing and degrading influence over the 
countries where it has acquired an ascendancy. 

The new religion being in most parts little more than 
an adaptation of various parts of the religions previously 
existing in Arabia, was iivell fitted to attract all by the 
respect It professed for the peculiar tenets of each, 
excepting tne Idolatrous worship of the Sablans. Ac¬ 
cordingly, Mohammed was heard with patience by the 
people of Mecca, till he denounced the idols of the 
Kaaba. This, however, raised so strong a fooling against 
him, that his ruin was prevented, and his life preserved, 
only by the firm friendship of his uncle, Ahu-Talcb, 
who, although unconvinced by the preaching of his 
nephew, protected him against his enemies. In the 6th 
year of his mission, the persecutions to which he was 
exposed became so severe, that many of his followers 
louglit, by his permission, reftige in other lands, chiefly 
in Abyssinia; where they became the first Instruments 
for planting the new faith in Afirica. This event is 
called, by fiasiem writers, the first HeJiaA or flight. 


(Abul-Feda, caps. ix. x. xl., pp. 21—27.; Kbuol-Atkirt 
Al-Firaufz et altis in Pocooke, p. 177, et seq.). 

The protection of Abu-Tafeb, though it preserved 
Mohammed from personal danger, could not prevent a 
very strong manifestation of Tiostyity, in which Abu- 
Talcb himself and oil his family were sharers. The 
other Korcishltcs bound themselves to hold no com¬ 
munion with the family of Hashem, the great grand¬ 
father of Mohammed ; and to give the greater force 
to their act, it was reduced to writing, and laid up in 
the Kaaba. At the end of 3 years, however, Moham¬ 
med, having, no doubt, previously concerted his mea¬ 
sures, proclaimed, thpt God had sent a worm to eat out 
every word in the parchment except liis own holy nmne; 
and the writing being, on inspeclioii, toiiiid to be dehtroyed, 
the league was nut an end to; and Moliammed’s reputa¬ 
tion coobiderably increased. In tlie same year, being the 
lOtli of his miiision, Abu-Taleb and Khadija died; and 
their'deatliK were by far tlie greatest blow whicii Moham¬ 
med experienced during his career. In tlie Mussulman 
calendar, tills year is commemorated as the year qf 
tnaurtting. (Abul-Feda, ejip. x. xiv., pp. 26—29.; El- 
Macin, lib. i. rap. i. p. 4.). Tlie death of Abu>Taleb 
removed the only check to the virulent enmity of the 
Koreishilcs; and a stranger having succeeded to tho 
sovereignty of Mecca, after a troubled residence of 3 years 
— marked, howe\er, by the acecssum of many piose- 
lytcs—Moliammcd, on the invitation of .i deputation from 
Medina, fled to tliat city ; and instantly, as if by magic, 
the proscribed and condemned exile became a powerful, 
.and, as it soon apiieanxl, an alhlmt-inviiiciblc monarch. 
Tile flight Irom Mecca to McdliiH, the second Hejira, or 
Heuika, par excellence, is the epocli from whieli Uie 
Mussulmans date their irra. It ociarrrcd in the 63d year 
of Moiiamined's age, .and 13th of Ins mission , and coin¬ 
cides wltli tlie IGth Julj i.ii. 622. ( Abul-Feda, cap. xxi. 
xxiii.,p.40—60.; Ebn Jshak, m .Sa/c, p. 4K.; ELMactn, 
lib. i. cap. i. p. 4.; E'J/erbelot, pp. 444, 44-'i.) Down to 
this point, Mohammed liail propagated his religion by 
means of persuasion only: throughout 86 chapters of 
the Koran, publisited at Mecca, there is nothing said of a 
compulsory power being given to the Prophet; on tho 
contrary, he exhorts his disciples to bear with patience 
the evils inflicted by unbelievers, drcl.aring he has no 
authority to compel ,iny one to enibnure his religion. ( See, 
in particular, clmps. vii. to xxiii.; xxv. to xxxii., &c.) 
Hut his doctrines breathe a very diftcrent spirit after his 
establishment in regal and sacerdotal power at IVIcdina. 
The 18 chapters of tho Koran, pub]i.shed .at th.at city, 
declare, that since man had perversely rejected the mis¬ 
sions of Abrah.im, Moses, the Prophets, Cliiist.antl even 
the mild pleadings of Molianitncd himself, God had now 
comm.anded him to extirpate idolatry from the earth, 
and to bring all mankind into submission to ids will. ( See, 
in particular, chaps, iii. iv. v. \iii. ix., ike.). The sword, 
however, was first drawn against Mohammed, and not by 
him. Abii-Sophinn, tlie new sovereign of Mecca, led an 
army, ofUIK) or l,fl(K) men, against tlie supposititious Pro. 
phet, who, w'ith aforeeof only 319 entliusiasts, met ins ene¬ 
mies in the valley of Heder, near Medina, ami gained a 
complete victory, witli the loss of only 40 men ; who wei e 
immediately canonised, .as the first martyrs in the cause 
of God and his Prophet. (Abul-Feda, c.ap. xxvii., no. 
60—60.; EUMactn, lib. i. c.ap. i. n. 5.) 

From this time the progress of Mohammed was, if not 
a continued triumph, —for he sust.ihied some defeats,— 
an c>x.ample of the most rapid success upon record. 
During the next six years he fought 27 battles, exclusive 
of those fought by Ids generals, in which he was not 
personally present; and, at the end of that period, ho 
entered Mecca in trlumpii, on the 20tti llamadan, in the 
8th Ilejir.i, or December 31., a. d. 629. Tlie conquest of 
Mecca may be regarded as the final establisiiment of 
Mohammedani&tn in Arabia. The few contests that fol¬ 
lowed were merely the last struggles of an expiring op¬ 
position ; and were mostly terminated by Mohammed’s 
generals, while the Prophet himself was employed In 
destroying tho idols In and round the Kaaba, and in 
sending embassies, inviting the Arabs to embrace his 
faith ; which invitations were now attended with com¬ 
plete success. The following year, the 9th Hejira, is 
called, by Eastern writers, the year of embassies: missions 
from all parts of Arabia poure'd in, bringing the adhesion 
of the various tribes to the now triumphant faith ; and 
the victorious founder of tlie new religion mad** a solemn 
pilgrimage to the temple of the Kaaba, to return thanks 
to Heaven for his success, and the final overthrow of 
idolatry. (Abul-Feda, caps, xxviil.—lx. pp. 61—132. ; 
El-Macin, lib. i. pp. 5—10.) 

All Arabia was now united In one faith; but Mo¬ 
hammed did not live long to enjoy his triumph. Some 
years previously, or in the 7th Hejira, a.d. 628, he was 
poisoned by a .lewess of Cliaibar, who, on his enteiing 
that town in triumph, offered him some eggs, previously 
drugged, professedly to test the reality of Ibis divine 
knowledge. (Abul-Feda, cap. xlv. p. 92.) Henceforward 
his strength declined; but his death was caused by a 
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fever*, which having, at intervals, deprived him of his The Ommiyade khallfs were, in the 133d Ileilra Ta n 
reason, terminated his existence in the spare of 14 days, 7f)0), superseded by the desreiidants of Abl^ nno 
on the 13th of the 1st month, Rebizah, in the 11th lie* the unrles of Mohammed. The Oroiniyadu dynastv had 
jira (6th June, 632), in his 63d, or, according to some never received the cheerful submission of the Prophet's 
authorities, 6r)th year, lie was buried at Medina; and family; and, alter a lengthened struggle, the last Ommi- 
the Mohammedan doctors differ as to which is the most yade xhalif was compleU'ly defeated in Mesopotamia, and 
sacred,— Mecca, which gave birth to their Apostle, or again in Kgypt, where he* was slain. Abul-.\bug-Salia, 
Mf'dina, which received him in his flight, ana contains and the princes, his descendants, are known in history 
his mortal remains. {Jil-Macin, lib. i. p. 10.; Abul~Feda, as the Abbasside khalifs. {Fl~Macin, hb. 1. cap. xxl.; 
cans. Ixi — Ixiv. up. 133—142.; Ock/ey*$ IJist. Sar.^ i. 1.) lib.il. cap.!, pp. 96—100.; Abul-Fharagtus^ pp. 137, 
jluring Khndvja’s life, Mohammed abstained entirely 139.) 
from tlie right of polygamy; alter her death ho took The seat of government had, in the meanw hile, been 
9 wives, al'eging, of course, that a special revelation removed from Medina to Damascus, and from the latter 
thurised him in exceeding the nuinber4, to which his to Bagdad. It was in this new seat of empire that the Arab 
law restricted his followers ! By Khadija, he hml 4 sons, claim to literary and scientifle eminence was llrst laised. 
and as many daughters ; and by an Egyptian concubine, It was here that the splendid courts of llaroun-al- 
hc had a flfth son ; all his other wives being barren. His Raschid, and his suns, Al-Mansonr anti Motassem, were 
6 sons died in inf.incy; and of his daughters, P'atlma held. It was here that, under their patronage, the Dreck 
only, who was married to her cousin All, survived her sages and philosophers were translated, that thciiatue 
father. From All and Fatima a numerous and illustrious Arab genius raised its he.id, .ind earned the seieneis, 
progeny descended, the ancestors of the numerous ex- pliysieal and metaphysical, together with the uselul .irlc, 
isting .Sheriffs, or Som of the Prophet. iAbul~Pcda, tu a point of grandeur unkriowti in former times. Tlu* 
caps. Ixvii. Ixviii., pp. 146—ITil.) names alone of the Saracen philosophers, matheimi- 

Mohammed died in the midst of preparations to carry tieians, astronomers, physici.'ins, botanists, chemists, and 
his spiritual faith and temporal power into other conn- architects, wlio illustrated this period of Arab liistory, 
tries. His deatli scarcely, however, suspended the com> would till a volume. Of cliemistry, they may be calif d 
pletion of his great designs: a momentary state of con- the inventorh ; and although, in astronomy, they did 
fusion was followed by the election of Abu-Becro, father- not presume to depart from the Ptolomean hyppthesis, 
in-law of Mohammed, to the office of supreme head of tliey earrlf*d out tlie views of the Alexandrian philo- 
the Mus,<;ulmati religion and power, under the title of sopner, and attained results marvellous for their ac- 
“ Khalif," or “ Successor of the rrophet,” Under his curacy, when the ^roneous nature of the data on W'hlcii 
reign, and that of his two successors, the Arab arms they were foundeu is ronsiderefl. I'o tin* astionomical 
were curried triumphantly into all the neighbouring tables ol Bagdad, ('urdo\ a, and .Samureand, subsequent 
countries; and, by the 20th yc'ar of the Hejira, or within observers owe a birge dt‘bt of gratitude ; and many of 
less than 10 years frtnii the death of Mohammed, the the common terms in modem astronomy, and most of 
r.onquf‘st ol Syria, Persi.'i, and Egypt, was completed, the names applied to the fixed stars, atte&t the source 
In the 13tli year of the Hejira, D.'unascus was taken ; in whence Kurnpe drew' the elements of astronomieal 
the 16th, Jerusalem ; in the 17tli, Antioch ; in the 19th, science. The Arabs, if they did not invent, at least were 
Ispahan ; and in the 20th, Alexandria. (AY-A/ac/n, lib.i. the gre.it improvers ol .algc'brat (tlie name suflieiently 
cap. ii. pp. 16—3H.; pp. 108—117.; OcA- attests its origin), which placed in tlie hands of the 

b’y, i. pp.1—!i91.) analyst an instminent of vast and apparently unlimited 

The khalifate continued elective for 4 successive elec- pow'er. Pei Imps, however, the most iniportatit inven¬ 
tions ; the last, who held the power by public suffrage, tion we owe to the Arabs, is that of the ai itliniellcal cha- 
being Ali, the cousin and son-in-law of Moiiainmed. racters, now in coinmoii use, wliicli banislied at once 
This FIH.ST BKI.ICVEU had been thus long passed by, in and forever tiie cumbrous and unwieldy noUtion of the 
consequence of Ids reiusing to li(''d as sacred anything Homans. In medicine, the Arabs were pre-eminently 
nut contained in the Koran, oi the immediate tra- great: and tlie m.agiuticent remains of their jiublir anil 
cUtions of the Propliet. {Abul-Pharagms, p. ll.*!.) From private buildings, in Syri.i, Egypt, and Spam, evince 
this eircumstaiiee arose tlie division of tlie Moiiain- their skill in architecture*. The Arab court ol Bagdad 
inedans into two great seetc, the SoNMins and the was, in fact, the c'cntreof the knowledge and refinement 
ScHiTES. The latter, the disciples ol Ali, whom they of the period in which it existed; and, by a singular 
denominate the vicar oj God, n'Cfiviiig only those doc- contrast, that period corresponded with the darkest and 
trines which he admitted to be sacred; while their ad- most degraded portion of European history. {Abut- 
versaries (the orthodox Mussulnuin.s) hold, at Utist in Phnragms, pp. 150. et seq.; D'Hcrbelot, pp. 43(). 546, 
eqiud reverence, the 7,275 Souna, or oral laws, which, Ac.) 

witliiii the first 2(K) years of Moliammc'danisin, liad grown 'I’he ktialifate shared the fate of all gigantic empires, 
into respect and veneration. (D'Urrhdot, Jiokhari, espeei.dly of such as rise suddenly toinnnense power. 
Hadith, and Sonnah, pp. 208. 416. .and 807.) It fell by its own nnwicldiuess. Spain first, .and then 

Ali fell by the haim of an assassin, after a troubled Egypt and Africa, effected their independence. The wild 
reign of 5 years; ann Moawijah, son of Abii-Sophiaii, Turk and Tartar tribes, among whom the Moliamini d.iii 
the greatest enemy of Moliumined, usurped tlie throne; faith had been imperfectly introduced, bec.aine dangeroiiH 
and, what is more reinarknhle, had the power or .art to neighbours to their nominal sovereigns ; and. In tlieir 
make thekhalifate hereditary in his own family. His decreasing power, tlie khalifs had recourse to tiie des- 
descendaiits arc called the Ommiyade race of khalifs, perato expedient of forming from these wild warriors a 
from Ommiyah, tlie grandfatherofAbuSophiaii; and they body of mercenary troops to guard their frontiers, and 
possessed the regal and sacerdotal power throiigli 14 ge- protect their persons. The result was identical with 
nerations, and for nr.irly 1(K) years. (El-Maem, lib. i. that which attended a similar experiment among the 
caps.v. and vi. pp. .‘’.9—49.; AbtU-Pharagim, pp. 117— Homans. In a few generations the servants became the 
12:i.; Ockley, il. pp. 1- 106.) masters ; and though, a.s in the parallel ease of Rome, 

Under the sway of this family, the whole of Africa was tho destruction of this overgrown empire occupied some 
suMued; and so far c(>lnnl.sed by trilies of Bedouins, centuries, y(*t iiiect* by piece It crumbled away, till, In 
that it has ever since remained, In language, manners, the 65fith Hejira (a. d. 125H), a Tartar army, having 
and religion, essentially an Arab country. The Oxus captured Bagdad, put an end to the nominal existence of 
(Jlhon) was very early crossed ; the shepherd tribes of the khalifate; all real power having, long before, passed 
Turks and Tartars brought under the triumnhant faith of into the hands of the Turkish sultans of Asia-Miiior. 
the Arabian prophet; and, within HO) ears from Moham- {Abut-Feda, Ann ales Muslemici, ii. pp. 173—269 8ti9. 
med's death, the sceptre of his representative extended 405.; iii. 29.5—5H3. 6.33.; iv. 27 . 315. ,55,5. ; v. 181—,343 ; 
overall the countrieslietween the Indus.mdthe Atbintic, Ahul-Pharagivs, 138—174. 198—200. 318.; El-Macin, 
and (eastward ol theMtiditerranean) fromtheludiaii Ocean lib. ii. xxii. xxxi. 97—163.; lib. iii, xli. 214. et seq.) 
to the Steppes of Central Asia. (El-Macin, lib.i. cap?. The foreign eonquests of the Arabs made no change 

vil_pp. 49—77.; Abul-Pharagius, pp. 123—126. in the political state of the peninsula. The heads of 

Spain was the last and most remote of Hie conquests tribes still governed their subjects, as they had governed 
of the khalifs. It was subdued in the beginning of the them from time immemorial; acknowledging, in the 
8th century; Roderic, the Gothic king, being defeated distant khalif. no more tlian a general head of the Arab 
and slain in the battle of Xeres, July 19. a.u. 711. Sulv people, and the sacred c hief of the Frophet’s faith. As 
sequently to this, though the Arabs were for a short the downfall of the khalifate was unattended by any 
time masters of the S. of France, they made no further shock to Mohammedanism, merely transferring the office 
impression on Europe; and, in the year 732, tliey were of “ Commander of the Faithful ” from tho khalif of 
completely defeated by Charles Martel, and driven be- Bagdad to the Turkish sultan, it may be easily imagined 
yona the Pyrenees, wnich barrier they never recrossed, that the Arabs had little difficulty in changing the objects 
(Abul-Casitn, vol.l. chaps. iv.—ix. pp. 38—111.; Ro- of their veneration. Their holy cities were visited 
dertc XimeneSf Hist. Ar., caps, xl_xiv. pp. 10—13.) 

t This srienre wan, certainly, ciii|dnaI1y ilinroveml bv Diophantus 
^ * Theepllepty, or felllns slckneas, to which he is said to have of Alexandria, but its noweT,iu an instrument of anBly«B,lay dor- 
K*en nibjc^ la nowhote to much as hinted at by the native writem. mant and unknown, till di.*vel(i]ied by the ingenuity of the Arab nia- 
H Is strongly insisted on by Prldeaux (Wft qf Jtfak., p. *0.), and by Ihematlclanfc The first lystematic work on this hultject came from 

Hunger {Hitt. Ot.^ lib. i. cap.«.): W their authorities are the court of the Khalif Al-Mainoon, and flroin the pen of the Arali. 

wholly Latin; namely XLmenes, The^haniu, Zonaras, he, Mohammed-Baa-Miiia. (ALuZ-PAarngius, pp. 183^180.) 
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u before, and by Xaxmr caravans, as their faith was more 
dlflbsed. Though they sent forth a host of conquerors, 
who subdued more countries in a shorter time than 
olmost any by whom they had been preceded, their 
countiy escape the fate of most victorious nations— 
that of being conquered in turn. Two revolutions only 
are recorded as having shaken Arabia, since the sera of 
Mohammed; and both of them, like his, were of native 
growth, and of a religious character. 

A tribe of fanatics, under the influence of a leader 
named Earmatb, attempted, in the 297th Hejira 
(a.u. 890), to effect a change in the ceremonial part of 
Mohammed's institutions, by rescinding the prohibition 
of wine, and preventing the pilgrimages to tlie holy 
cities: slaughter and desolation marked the progress of 
the sect for more than GO years ; but, finally, ft vanished, 
leaving no record of its existence, but the memory of its 
cruelties and enormities. (Abul-FedOt An. Mus. li. 2G7. 
et seq.; D'Iferbelot, p. 2r>6.) 

Tlie other revolution Iwiil its rise in tlie beginning of 
the last century. Addul-Waheb, a native of Nedsjed, 
proclaimed himself a prophet sent from God, to reform 
the abuses which, in the lapse of years, liad crept into 
the pure doctrines of Mohammed. I'lie Koran, in the 
creeu of Walicb, is the only rule of life, and the Mussul¬ 
man traditions are entirely rejected. God is to be wor- 
shipped in the strictest unity, and every species of 
adoration paid to Mohammed, or any other created being, 
is denounced as idolatrous. Simplicity, or rather asceti¬ 
cism, seems to be the distinguishing characteristic of the 
new sect; they acknowledge no sainti — they bury their 
dead without pomp ot ceremony — their clothes and 
houses arc us plain ns possible — their mosipies liave no 
ornaments wliatever — and they interdict the use of 
coifeis tobtacco, and opium. 

The Wahabee doctrine, so called from its founder, 
found a protector in Rbn Saoud, a Kedoiiin slieikh of 
Nedsjed. The preacher was proclaimed supreme spi¬ 
ritual head, the suidicr, prince, and general of the new 
worship ; extermination was threatened to all opposers, 
and, for awhile, the progress of tlie Wahalx'es was a 
continued triumph. Mecca was subdued in 1802, Medina 
in 1804; and it seemed as though a repetition of Moham¬ 
med's victi>riou8 career were about to be enacted by the 
sons of the first estahlislier and supporter of the new 
sect. But in 1813, Meliemet All drove them from the 
Western co.ist, and restored the holy cities to the nominal 
protection of the Porte. Since that time, the progress 
of tlie Wahaboos appears to be at a stand ; and tliougli 
they are still strong in Nedsjed, there is roa.iou to believe 
timt their power Is on the decline, and tliat their num¬ 
bers are decreasing. {Nichtthr, par. ii. pp. 298-^02.; 
Htatotre des Wahabis, par M. A. L., Paris, 18i0, passim; 
Jhirckhardt'a Notes on Bedouins and Wah., passim.) 

Sebools and Education. — The learning winch gave 
celebrity to the court of Bagdad in the middle ages, does 
not appear ever to have been naturalised in Arabia. 
Bpfore the sera of Motiammed, ignorance (that is igno¬ 
rance of written learning) was so far from l>i‘ing 
accounttal disgraceful, that we learn from the Koran 
(ehap xxix.) that Mohammed, though of the royal house 
of Heiijaz, could neither read nor write; and in the 
present day, judges are frequently illiterate. {liurck- 
hardt's Notes on Bed., GH.) It cannot, therefore, be sup¬ 
posed that education in Arabia is either very good or 
widely difTiised. According to Niebuhr (Des de VAr,, 
par. i. p.91.) " the Arab princes by no moans encourage 
scionce; and throughout the East, you meet few who 
merit the titlq of learned." 

Public provision is however made for tlie education 
of youth; and a teacher for the children and young 
claves is no uncommon part of the doraestir e-stablish- 
ment of distingiiislied families; so that, in the cities, the 
greater part of tiie population can read and write,at¬ 
tainments whlcli are also found commonly enough among 
the sheikhs of tribes in the neighbouriiood of tiie settled 
districts. 

To almost every mosque there is (or was^ attached a 
school, where the poorer children may be tiaught gratui¬ 
tously i besides which, there are in every great town more 
or fewer private establishments where the children ot 
the middle classes are received. The education is of a 
llmit^ kind, comprising little more than reading, writ¬ 
ing, the simple rules of arithmetic, and the doctnnes of 
the Mbhammedon religion. School-house.s, like the 
shops, are open to the street, so tliat the whole process 
of edueiUton is conducted in public; and to prevent the 
distraction incident to such a situation, the readers and 
repeaters speak in the highest possible key, and occom. 
pany their delivery with violent gesticulations. 

Besides these, there are in many of the greater towns 
schools of a higher character; colleges, in fact, in which 
the higher sciences—mathematics, astronomy, astrology, 
and medicine are taught. In the Imanat of Yemen 
(whlcb is but a small part of the district so called) there 
are two of these colleges. One of tho chief studies In j 
them I* the andent Arabic, now a dead language; for 


their learned men are expected to understand clearly, 
not only the Koran In its original tongue, but also all the 
ancient commentators, of Whom the number is very 
considerable. Candidates for offices, civil or ecclesiasti¬ 
cal, are said to undergo a very rigorous public exami¬ 
nation as to their literary and scientific attainments; but 
this is mere pretence, the most illiterate persons being 
frequently appointed to the highest posts, white the best 
instructed get a precarious living as scribes, teachers, 
and public reciters or ports. Hence the wish to acquiro 
a high degree of scholastic knowledge is very wew in 
the majority of Arabs ; and the profession of teacher is 
far from respectable pr lucrative. In many of the towns, 
the public schools are falling to decay ; and those quali¬ 
fied to conduct them, prefer wandering over the country 
like the bards and troubadours of the middle ages, as 
poets and orators ; in which characters, as tiie reciters or 
singers of the glories of the nation, they arc welcomed 
and rewarded alike by the sherifTs and sheikhs. There 
is no public provision whatever for female education ; 
and, among the Bedouins, whole tribes can neither read 
nor write. A very great obstacle to the advoiicemciA of 
education in Arabia is, the prejudice of the natives 
against printing. From the nature of the Arabic cha¬ 
racters, interlacing eacli other, and frequently placed 
vertically, they appear handsomer, when well written, 
than when printed. I'liere was nut a few years ago, and 
perhaps tliere is not at present, a single printing-press in 
the country, {Ntehnhr, par. 1. pp. 91—9G.; par. ii. 
p. 188.; AU Bey, li. KM).; Burckhardt's Notes on Bed., 
42, etseq.) 

Political Divisions. — Sources of Bevmue _Wltliout 

reckoning tlie Bedouin tribes, the number of which can 
hardly be ascertaineil, tlie settled parts of Arabia are 
divided into a great many independent governments: 
hence states, also, not uiifrequeiitly spring up. The 
political divisions of this country are therefore very 
uncertain, but at present they may be regarded as con¬ 
sisting of ; 1st. 14 or 15 states, upon the S.S. W.co.asts; 2d. 
A much greater number upon the shores of the Tersiau 
Gulph; 3d. The ticill-settled Bedouin tribes on the N. part 
of that Gulph; 4tli. The dominions of the Wahabee 
chief, Abdallah, in Nedsjed; 6tli. The Hedjaz undBahr- 
el-tour-Sinai, on the W. and N.W. of all these. Tlie 
last are tlie only parts that own a foreign master. The 
desceuiiants of Mohammed continued to reign in tiie 
Hedjaz from liis time down to a late epoch ; acknowledg¬ 
ing, however, tlie supremacy, first of the court of Bagdad, 
and afterwards of tiie Turkisli Sulteu, as head ol the 
Mohammedan faith ; ministers of the paramount power 
residing at the sanctuary in the holy cities. While the 
Turkisli government retained its strength, this connec¬ 
tion was acknowledged and respected in the Hedjaz; but 
in the latter part of last century, tlie sheriffs renounced 
their nominal allegiance, attacked the Turkish pachas, 
and finally expelled tliein. Scarcely, however, was this 
effected, when tlie Wahabecs subdued tlie whole of tlio 
Holy l..md, and held it till 1813-14; when Mehemet 
All, pacha of Egypt, nominally re^ored the Holy Cities 
to the protection of the Porte, but virtually made himself 
master of tlie Hedjaz ; which he has siiiee retained, and 
governed at discretion. Tlie Desert of Sinai has always 
belonged, more or less, to lOgypt. (Burrkhardt*s Tra¬ 
vels, passim; Notes on Wahahees, 321—420.; l.ord 
Valentia, iii. 325—;J27.) 

Taxes in the settic^d portions of Arabia are pretty 
uniform. A,tenth of the productions of the land is pali 
to the sovereign, and tliis not unfrequently in kind. 
(Fraser, p. 15.) In Y<*men, however, this tax appears 
to be comnoiinded for Iiy tiie (laymeut of a fixed sum 
annually (Niebuhr, par. li. p. 183.); and with regard to 
the tow'n popul.ation, this method must necessarilv be 
general. The tithe upon land is the only legal fixed 
impost wliich the subjects of the native Arab princes arc 
called upon to pay. But a far more productive source of 
revenue is found in tiie customs and duties upon mer¬ 
chandise. I'he iinan of Muscat lays ^ per cent, upon 
all goods passing up tho Persian Gulph, in Arab Imttoms; 
and tills small duty is so productive, that it yields from 
110,000 to 1G0,(X)0 dollars annually. (Fraser, p. IG.) 
In Yemen, the iman levies 3 per cent, upon the cofl'ee 
earried from his dominions beyond the Straits of Bab-eU 
Mandeb, and 7 per cent, upon all that is sent up the Bed 
Sea; and the sultan sheriff of Mecca—or rather his 
present master, Mohemet All,-takes G per cent, more In 
the port of Djidda. (Lord Valentia, ii. 368, 3G'.).). The 
large quantities of goods that are constantly passing 
fi-om India, Abyssinia, Egypt, Syria, Ac., to all the trad¬ 
ing towns of Arabia, have also their stated rates of 
duties ; and the income derived from them is so great, 
that Mehemet Ali cheaply purchased his popularity In 
his new dominions by foregoing the settled tithe which 
had formerly been paid in them. One of his first 
acts was a declaration, that tho inhabitants of the 
Hedjaz should bo wholl;/free from taxes. (BurckhardVt 
Notes on Bed., p. 306.) The city of Medina was said to 
be impost firee, even before this period. (Ali Bey, ii. 127.) 
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Certain aiticlec of commerce are monopolies in the 
hands of the mvernments; as salt in the Hodjas, and 
the same article and sulphur. In Oman. {BurckhardCa 
TraveUt i. p. 65. ; Fraser, 16.) Besides which, the sove¬ 
reign Is freauently possessed of large landed property 
in private right, which he lets out precisely like any 
other landlord; and In certain cases, as in those of the 
imans of Muscat and Yemen, he is also the most con¬ 
siderable merchant in his own dominions. {Niebuhr, 
par. ii. pp. 185i—184.; Fraser, 16.) 

These are all legitimate sources of revenue ; but the 
evil in this and all other Mohammedan countries is, that 
the governments, being despotic, jtractise and tolerate 
all siirts of extortion. Before the conquest of the Hcdjaz 
by the Egyptians, it was custonniry ’for the sultan 
sheriff of Mecca to fill the prisons with persons upon 
charges of disaftbction to his person, that they might pur¬ 
chase their iives and hhertiet» by large fines. {Bufrek- 
hardVs Travels, 1. p. 416.) In Yemen the dolas receive 
tlie taxes and customs of the towns, pay tlie troops, the 
judges, and other public functionaries, and trausinit the 
balance to Sanaa, the seat of government. In tills ar¬ 
rangement, the iman squeezes all he can from ttie dola; 
and the latter, whose nominal income is very trifling, 
resorts to any means, however infiunous, of realising a 
large income for himself. I'he cliief sufferers in these 
transactions are the Indian, and other foreign mer¬ 
chants. When Lord Valentla was at Mocha, the dola 
used to confine the Banians and Jews in a close room, 
and fumigate them witti sulphur till they purchased tlieir 
release at the price he chose to stipulate! {Niebuhr, 
par. ii. p. 18.‘i.; Lord Valentia, ii. p. 353.) 'i'he coliection 
of the customs, too, is atti'iided with considerable fraud ; 
and it is in the power of the olliccr to favour his friends, 
and oppress sti angers, without incurring any respon¬ 
sibility. These abuses have, liowever, been considerably 
modified in tlie lledjaz since the establishment of the 
Egyptian iMiwcr. {Lord Valencia, iii. p.325.; BurckhardVs 
Travels, i. pp. 81). 417.) 

The Bedouins pay no taxes, except the tribute exacted 
by the Waiiabt^e chief. The sheikhs derive no income 
from their tribes : their only sonree of revenue, beyond 
their private property, consists of the tribute collected 
from the villages in their neighbourhood, and from the 
caravans that cross the desert. Formerly, the Bedouins 
in the neighbourhood of Mecca paid a nominal impost 
to the sultan slieriif, but this was given uji by Meheinet 
Ali. The BtMiouin sheikhs have, however, lew or none 
of those expen.<cs to sustain whlcli fall upon the so¬ 
vereigns of the settled districts. The tribes are the 
sheikh’s soldiers, and receive no pay ; and the emolu¬ 
ments of the kadis depend upon the cases broiiglit before 
them ; lieing paid, according to the value of the property 
in dispute, by the party in whose favour they decide. 
{Ntebuhr, par. ii. pp. 3‘J7—3:i3.; Burekhardl's NuUs on 
Bedoutns and IVahabecs, pp. 67—60. 3(I6. 

The tribute exacted by the >\ ahabee chief, wherever 
his power extends, consists of t\ie alms; the giving of 
which is a iundamental law of the Mohammedan reli¬ 
gion, but the payment of which had liecn a1wd>s loft to 
every man's conscience, till the Wahabeo chiefs compelled 
their subjects and tributaries to deliver them for distri¬ 
bution into their hands. The Mohammedan law had 
minutely fixed the proportion of those alms to the 
vrojH'rty of the donor, and to that law the Wahabees 
have rigorously adhered. For 5 camels they exact 1 
sheep fur tribute; 200 camels pay 4 camels of 4 years 
old ; and between these extremes the rates vary in every 
possible variety. For herds no tribute is exacted under 
30 heads, fur which a calf of 2 years is paid; 120 heads 
pay 4 oxen and 3 cow's. For sheep, 1 is claimc'd fur all 
numbers lietween 40 and 120; 3 ior all between 120 and 
400; for 400, 4 are taken, and alTter this, 1 sheep for every 
hundred in the flock. Fur all horses, above H, a sequin 
per head is paid, or 24,per cent, on the value of the 
beasts. For money, all suras above 200 dirhems (about 
13(tf.) In silver, or 20 ntisscals (about 160/.) in g<ild, fiay 
24 per cent. {BurckhardVs Notes on Bed., ]>. 300.; 
jj'Ohsson, Tableau General de VEmpire Othoinan, ii. 
412--418.) The Wulialav chiefs divided this tribute 
into two parts; appropriating that derived from the Be¬ 
douins to their own use, and that from tiie tow ns to the 
public service. Tlioy liave also introduced some changes 
ill the collection of tlie tithe of produce, wliich have m.-i- 
tcrially relieved the cultivator. Where water was abun¬ 
dant, they continued to draw the tenth ; but where it is 
^ficientt they have reduced the tax to a twentieth part 
Merchants in the Wahabee country pay 2| per cent, upon 
their property yearly, stating its amount upon oath. 
{BurckhardVs Notes on Bed., p. 306.) 

, ^Arabia has been supposed to contain from 12,(K)0,000 to 
14,0W,000 Inhab., though this is probably beyond the 
mark. The nomadic habits of tiie greater part of its 
P®pm«ion,andthenumberof petty states Into wliich the 
settled pop. is divided, and the little that is known with 
to most of them, renders It impossible to assign 



Imanat or Ykmbn. 
Suporflcial extent, 53,000 tq. m. 
Pop., */iW),00(). 

Hevenue, 495,000/. sterl. 

Army, 5,000 men. 


Density of pop., 47 per sq. m. 


u !“**'*■*■ MnicAT. 

Hereiiue, 1(15,000/. sterl. 

Army, 1,000 men 
Navy, 1 3 frigates, .30 infe. 

rlur vehM.<U. 

Density of iiop., 31 {ler m|. m 


Tlie iledjaz has been very well sun'cyod, especially by 
Ali Bey and Burckhardt, but its varying populiiiiuii, 
owing to tlie influx and efflux of pilgrims, together with 
the crowd of traders who are constantly passing between 
its shores and distant countries, renders it ditflcult, if not 
impossible, to assign its real numbers with any tolerable 
accuracy. Probably, however, It is more densely peopled 
ilian cither Yemen or Muscat. 


The states of Yemen, as enumerated by Niebuhr, are 
the following: — 


1. Yemen Proper. 8. Sahan. 

2. Aden. !). Nedsjircii. 

3. Kaukeban. 10. Kuchrau. 

4. Haschid-u-Bekel. 11. l)sjui. 

.5. Abii-Arish. 12. South Khaulau. 

6. Beled-el-Kobail. 13. Nehm. 

7. North Khaulan. 14. Jaffa. 


There are, also, a great many little states upon the Per¬ 
sian (iulph ; ami lladrainaut consists of insignificant so¬ 
vereignties, mostly of not greater extent than a mile or 
two round the town where the chief resides. {Ntebuhr, 
par.ii. pp. 166—24:>. 267—262, &c.) 

AKABKIR, a town of Asiatic Turkey, paehalik of 
Sivar, cap. sanjiack, 7 m. N. Kupliiutes, and 60 m. 
N.N.E. Malattia, lat. 3'J^ V N.. long. 36*-'K. It is said 
to be w ell built. 

AllACAN, a country of Asia, called b> the natives 
Ba/ihamg, extending along the W. coast of the great 
E. peninsula of S. Asia, acquired from the Birinese, 
by the British, in 1824. It lies hctweeii 53' (Capo 
Negrais) and 21» SO' N. lat., and 62*^ 20' and 64^ 14' 
K. lung.; having N. the r. Nauf, w'hich separates it 
from Chittagong, E. the Yeomaudoiigmountains, dividing 
it irom the Birmese dominions, and W. the Indian 
Ocean; the tw o latter boundaries meeting at au acute 
angle at Cape Negrais, its S. extremity: length, N. to 
S., about 500 m.; breadtli, at its N. end, 60 m.; but 
thence southwards continually decreasing; aiea, 16,250 sq. 
geog. ra. {Pemberton) ; pop. said to he about 230,000 only, 
whereas, in 1765, it was estimated, but probably much 
lH>>ond the mark, at 2,600,000. {Pemberton's Report on 
the K. Frontier qf British India, 8vo. Calcutta, 1835, 
pp. 83, 84.; Captain Laws, In the Geographical Jow nat 
1.175.) 

The Yeoinandong, or Anoo-peetoo-inoo, mountains are 
a braiirli Irom tliosc that bound S. the vale oi Assam ; 
and lorm the E. boundary of both Aracaii and Chitta- 

K . Tlieir heights vary from 2,(KH) to 8,006 feet; Table 
titaiii, in 21*^ N. iat., and 63*^ E. long., is 8,340 feet 
above the level of the sea. Near lat. 26^ they take a 
sudden turn E. for about a degree; but in general their 
direcliun is N. to S.; they arc covered with forests, 
ami have numerous passt's, the chief being those of 
Khyounzah and Coa in the Birmese, and Tongo, Talak, 
and*^ Aeng, in the British douliniuiis. 'i'hey are,in almost 
eveiy case, mere narrow tootpaths. {Ritter, AVdA.^vol.i. 
p. 308.; Pemberiou, p.66.) 

The country, generally, is diversified with hill and 
dale, but on the N. border and the sea-sli^re there are 
low and marshy tracts. The rivers run mostly in a b. W. 
direction, ami are fiequently navigable lor trading vessels 
of some magnitude; the largest is tiie Aiacaii (properly 
Kulatlyne), which rises iii the Birmese doroinions, 
near 23*^ N- hit., ami discharges itself in 200 1.5' by 
several mouths ; on one of its minor branches is situated 
the town of Aracan, accessible to vessels ot 250 trnis bur¬ 
then. The other priiicqial streams are the Nauf, Aeng, 
Miou,and Sandoway rivers, all in some degree navigable. 
{JJamilton's lieser. oj Hindustan, vol. iv. p. 801.; Pem¬ 


berton, pp. 7, 8. 

The coast, in the central part of Aracan especially, 
contains many good harbours, is much indented b^ creeks, 
and studded witli islands and rocks, which render the 
mouth of the Aracan liver somewhat dangerous to no- 
proach in the S. W. monsoon: during the rest of the 
rear, however, the water is smooth, and there are good 
anchorages all along the coast, in from 6 to 20 iathoms, 
with a muddy bottom. {Geogr. Journal, 1. 175.; Hamil¬ 
ton, 

The principal islands arc Cheduba, Ramrec, and Akyab, 
[letween the rivers Kiiladyne and Mion. They are 
usually separated from the main land by narrow channels, 
md partake of the same natural aspect. {Riter, Erdk., 
I'ol. p.308.-) 

The climate is decidedly unhealthy, except in a few 
;pot8, as Kyouk-Fliyoo, on the N. side of Ramree, and 
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eKppdally hostile to Europeans, who are attacked by 
intermittent fevers, and other effects of malaria. During 
the Kirmcse war the troops died in great numbers from 
these causes. The country Is iiiundat^ by heavy rains dur¬ 
ing the S. W. monsoon, which begins in May and ends 
in October. In 1832, from .lunc to (hdober, 19G inches 
of rain had fallen; during the other portion of the year 
it is often enveloped in lic.-ivy fogs ; and violent <ihowers 
sometimes oceur in December, February, and April. 
In 1H32, the maximum heigiit of tiie thermometer in Ju>v 
was 89^^ Fahr.. in August 94*^; the minimuin in both 
months 77^^. (/fi/Zer, Erdk.^ p. :iI7.; G't’ogr. Journai^i. 
17'>.) 

Thu abundance of forests wliicli cover the mountains 
have hittierto been iiigiirmount.'dile obstaelCii towards 
any knowledge oi their geology. The jirimitivi* rocks 
that have been seen are mostiv slate. Tlie lower IiiIIh 
consist chiefly of sandstone, with a stiff cla} oceasionally 
iiUerinixed ; on every part of th»‘ e4)a«t coral an«l shelf- 
lime are ai>un(iant. A low alluvial soil extendtt over the 
whole of the country from the foot of the mountains to 
tlie sea. 

Idttle systcm.’itic information has been collected as to 
the priHlucts of the country. Salt is largely prodiired 
in tile creeks, &c'.; its export has latterly increased very 
rapidly, and is now (IWt?) estimated at about 2.'M),(XK) 
inaunds. Gold and silver arc said to be met with; 
Jungles of mangrove crowd the banks of the rivers ; firs 
are common N. of the Aracan river; teak, bamboo, 
rcrfjfaru/, toon. &c. are found in the forests, and since the 
lirltish occupation have Iveen uschI for sliip-buil<iing; the 
sugar-eaiie, cocoa, palm, indigo, cotton, rice, red pepper, 
cucumber, melon, iilantain, mango, jacko, orajige and 
otiier fruits, are indigenous: elcphuiits, cattle, idrds of 
many kinds, fish, silkworms, ami bees are found in 
pn*at plenty. ( natniUon\ Desn ., vol. il. p. KOO.; lottery 
Erdh ., p. 31!).; Pemberttm^ n. 11.) 

About 11,(>77 dooMs, e.icli noon 0 .iri acres, or llTi gq. m., 
are cutlivated with rle»*; iniseellancous culture oeeupies 
about H sq. m. mote , there bedng thus nut l-133dpart of 
tiicj wlioh* country brought into tillage : the lands round 
Ararat! ur(> tlie )>est. Nc‘Vt to nee, indigo and cotton 
arc the chief objects of cull are; the chief fanners are 
Mussulmans, ttie Mngli tribes subsisting generally by 
liiniiing and lisliing. The lioU'e'. an* luiiiboo huts, 
r.iised on posts 4 feet froin the ground, to prt'serve tliem 
dm iiig the inundations, biiiU often in thick jungles, or 
along the sides of rivers, and surrounded by .sm.'Ul patches 
of indigo, rotton, tolwu'co, and fruit; even in the priu- 
cijial towns the lion»cs are not of a more- siibstaiitiul 
in.itciial. Sinn- the Briti.sii oceiipation, articles of civil- 
is 'd life have lasen largely introdiieed into tlie markets; 
tJie imports consist of Indian and Kiiropean goods, and 
bt'lel nut; the exports, of ncc, paddy,woud, salt, oil, huf- 
falo liides and horns, elephants’ teeth, sugar, cotton, 
lol»aeco, silk, wax, Scq. I'lse exports from Akyab, the 
chief port, during 7 montlis of the year weie of 
tin* valneuf !td,K()0 rupees : theeliief trade is with Bengal 
and ('dnttagong. Tlie piililie reveme*. wliicli has Iveen 
pi ogressuely improving since the Britisli oceiipation, 
amounted in IKIG-S? to 625,000 rupees; but is as 
vet hardly siillicieiit to pay the government expenses, 
ilritish Ariacan extends as far S. a.s 17'-' WP N. lai., and is 
governed by tliree eivil funi’tionarii’s, one placed over 
each of the thn'o provinces of Akyab, Bnmree, ,*ind San- 
dtiw.ny; and all under the superiiitcndi'iicc ot the British 
governor at L'liittagong. The troops employed by tin* 
government are only 8 companies ol sepojs; viz., 2 at 
Aky.ih, 2 at Slndoway, and the oilier 4 :d Kjoiik Phyoo, 
tb.> chief military station, andwheie .ilso a part of'the 
llitilla used in the late war is laid up. The inhnb. are 
1-lOth Birme.'te, .1 I0tll^ Mohnnnnedans and Indians, and 
tJie rem.iinder Yckan or ViLct.t, as tliej call themselves, 
the Mughs of the Europeans. The latter arc of middle 
height, with a broad face, high and prominent cheek 
hones, the nose flat, and tiic eyes like tliose of the Chi¬ 
nese : they are cunning, and addicted to stealing, but not 
to falsehood. Their language* and religion resemble 
those of the Blrmcse; the latter, however (that of 
Boodh), they do not adhere to very strictly, since they do 
not abstain tVoin animal food; Guadnia is a celebrated 
idol amongst them, and they take as their vulgar irra tiic 
period at which he introduced Buddhisin Into Aracan ; 
tlie present year, 183S, is witli tliem 1200. 'J'here are 
2 or 3 priests in every village, who occupy themselves 
chiefly tn tlio tuition of the children in schools, wliich 
are voluntarily supported, and open to all. The Ara- 
canosi* are by no means uneducated; almost nil of them 
can read ana write; the latter they practise with a chalk 
pencil on a paper nnuie from the bark of a tree : their 
records are kept on palm-leaf, lacquered in japan or red 
upon a gilt ground. The i>eople are fond of iincry ; the 
dress of the women is a red binder wrapt closely round 
them, over this a rol>e reaching to the knee, and the 
pirtticoat fastened loosely on one side all down, so tliat. 
in walking, the whole of one limb is exposed. Women are 
oot kept secludedi but eiUoy as much liberty as the other 
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sex. Slavery In all Its forms is tolerated. Maniagef 
are arranged by the parents of the parties; solemn, 
ised by feasts, and ratifled by the married couple eating 
'Oiit or one dish, if they separate at a future time 
at the wish of the husband, he must take upon him¬ 
self all his wife’s debts ; if such a determination origin¬ 
ate with the latter, she takes them upon herself, but 
can demand 2r} rupees from her iiusband. If a man 
be in want of money, he may pawn his wife; but it she 
become pregnant in consequence, he can claim her 
again, and the contract to pay becomes null and void. 
The dead are cither buried or burned. 

Tills country has |)ecu veiy greatly improved since it 
came into the possesssion of the British, previously to 
wliicti it was in the worst possible state. The bands of 
rolibcrs by wliicli it was infested have been extirfiated ; 
and the halilts of the bulk of the people materially im¬ 
proved. With one exception, there was no instance of 
dacoity (roblierv) in the princip.a] district of the prov. of 
Akyab during the two years ending with 1837. (Moul- 
mcin Chronide.) The Introduction of tranquillity and 
commerce has awakened a spirit of Industry, and rendered 
the people Lultivatur<<, salt-inaniifarturers, and traders. 
Aky.ib is daily becoming of more and more importance. 
{Patou's JJtst. and Statis, Skelcht Astaltc Researches^ 
vol. XVI. ; Pemberton ; Hitter, vol. iv. p.325.; Laws, in 
the Royal deugr. Journal, i. 177.) 

Before 1783, Ar.*iran was independent, though often 
rav.igcd by the Mogliuls and Peguans: in that year it 
was conquered by the Birmese, and governed by their 
viceroys; whose oppressions depopulated th<» country, 
causing many of tlie inlialntauts to hy to i 'hitcagong and 
TIpperali, wliere they s(‘ttled ; and others to become 
jungle-rubbers. A revolt broke ool in 1811, and the vio¬ 
lation of the British IrcmtuT hy the Birmese, both then 
and subsequently, was the cause ui the Birmese war of 
1824 ; wliicli ended in the cession of Aracan to the 
British. 

Ahacan, a town and rap. of the aliove prov., on an 
inferior branch of tiic Kula«iyne river, winch is here 
crossed hy several lofty wooden bridges, .50 in. N. E. 
Akyab, hit. 2 i‘’44' N., long. U:F 20' E, Pop. (18.'»5) 
fiom 8,iioo to lU.OOO. It forms an irregular square, waili d 
on all sides except ttie N.E., where it touclies a slialluw 
lake. As a iortress, however, it is worthless, being coiu- 
inaiided hy various liilLs m the noighboiiriiooil. .S. of die 
priii'ipal street wliicli runs K.aiid W. are die ruiins of .in 
ancienl palace ami fort, the latter surrounded hy a triple 
enclosure of st^^nc patclied up witli brick. There are 
many pagndac, both in the town and on the lieigiils 
around it. Next to Akyab it has the bist market in the 
prov. lor Britisli manufactures and tlie silks oi Pegu, and 
Its river is navigable for boats at higti tide ; but its eon- 
hcqucncc has been gradually diminishing since Akyab 
began to rise into iniportanee. Aracan wu> taken In 
1783 by the Birmese, who captured much booty, including 
a large brazen image of Guadma, held in the highest 
veneration, and otlier idols. {Pemberton's Report, ^c,, 
p.89.; Ilamtlton's JJiudost., vol.ii. p. Hl)4.) 

A BAD, a town of the Austrian empire, on both sides 
of the Marns; that part wliicli is on the N. bank, or Old 
.\ra(l, iM'ing in Hungary, and tlie oilier, or New Arad, in 
the Ihiimat, 27 in. N. Temeswar, l.at. 4<i‘-'9'60"N., long. 
21“ 18' 3" E, Pop. of both parts near 18,000. 

New’ Arad is strongly fortified ; and Old Arad is the 
residence of a Greek bishop. The most opulent hihahi- 
tants .arc tlie .Tews, who are also very numerous. ** They 
arc greatly tavoured, being allowed exchnive monopolies 
of tobacco, coni, and other eoinnioditics.” ( IValsh.) The 
town Is tlie entrepot of the products of a large tract of 
country, which arc here embarked on tlie Maros, and 
sent hy Hie river to the D.anuhe, and tlienco to Ger¬ 
many, Hungary, the Black Se.a, &c. On a weekly 
innrk<‘t day. Dr. W'aish found the streets choked up wltn 
cars and carts, of w’liich he was assured there were no 
few er tlian 7,tN'() in the tow'ii! lilled with produce, princi- 
p.illy for sliipment. On enquiry, he found the prices of 
diflVreiit urtuh'S to be, wheat Us. a quarter ; wine *i\d. a 
hoHle ; delicious Hungarian wine at the tavern, lOi/. per 
<h». ; beef, Hrf 111^11).; mutton, 1^. do., Ac. {If alsA's 
Jonrwt/Jumt Cnnstanttnople to Eueland, p.SiG.) 

AHAFAT (MOGN’l ). a hill of Arabia, 15 m. S.E. of 
Meica, consist mg of a granite rock .aliout 1.50 feet high, 
a principal object of the Mohammedan pilgrimages to 
that city. 

AUA’GON, one f*f the ancient divisions of Spain, 
formerly a separate kingdom, comprising the pruvs. of 
Zaragoza, lluesca, and 'I'eruel, lying between 40“ and 
42'' .5.y N. lat., and 4(5“ E. and 2* T W. long., having 
N. the Pyrenees, which divide it from France; E., 
Catalonia i S., Vaiciicia; and W., Navarre and Castile: 
length, N. to S., 215 m.; breadth, 65 to 135 m.; area, 
14,602 sq. m.; pop. (1833) 734,685. It is a basin every 
W'liere surrounded, except on the E., by mountain-ranges ; 
on the N. offsets from tne Pyrenees extend into the prov. 
as far 8. as lat. 42“ 10', inclosing many picturesque and 
feitile valleys; the Sierras Moncayo Cuenca, Molina and 
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Albarrada separate it fhim CastUe, and. those of Mo- Her* against the encroachments of the royal preiogative 
rella from Valencia. Another distinct chain runs parallel the Aragonese, by an institution peculiar to themselves, 
to the latter through the S. part of Aragon, from N.W. elected ajustixa, or supreme judge, as the protector of 
to S.E.: between the Sierra and this chain is ^e valley the people and the controller of the prince. The person 
of the Xiloca; and between this latter chain and dh of the Justiza was sacred, and his power and jurisdiction 
^renees is the extensive plain intersected by the Ebro, almost unbounded; he was the supreme interpreter of 
This, which is not only the largest of the Aragonese the laws, and not only inferior judges, but the liingB 
rivers, but the largest river which has its embouchure on themselves were bound to consult him in every difficult 
the east coast of Spain, runs through the prov. in a S. ease, and to receive his responses with implicit deference, 
easterly <Urectlon, dividing it into two nearly equal parts. An appeal lay to him from the royal as well as the ba- 
Excluslve of the Ebro, there are a great number of ottier roniu judges, and even when no appeal was made, ho 
rivers, mostly its affluents, having their sources in the could interpose by his own authority, prohibit the ordi- 
mountaln-ranges that bound on either side the central nary Judge from proceeding, take immediate cognizance 
plain; as the Galtego, Cinca, and Segre, from the N., of the cause himself, and remove the party accused to 
the liJloca, Guerva, Aguas, S. Martin, Guadalouiie, and the prison of the manifaiaci(f»t, to which no person had 
Algua8,froro theS.: the Tagus and the Giiadalaviar have, access bur by his permission. Ills power was exerted 
also, their origin in this region. Salt is every where with no less vigour and eflbct in superintending the 
abundant, andgold,silvcr,copper, iron, lead, nitre, alum, administration of government, than in regulating the 
&c. are met with, but the mines are mostly neglected., course of justice. It was the prerogative of the justiza 
The mine of rock salt at Ucmollnos, near Alagon, is, to inspect the conduct of the king. He reviewed all the 
however, extensively wrought, furnishing supplies not rf)yal proclumations and patents, and declared whether 
only for the prov., but also for Catalonia and other parts they were agreeable to law, and ought to be carried 
of the kingdom. Climate temperate and warm fh the into execution, lie, by his sole authority, could exclude 
valleys and plains, but on the Pyrenees the snow is often any of the king’s ministers from the conduct of affhirs, 
found 5 or 6 feet deep in June, and violent storms occur in and call them to imswcr for their mal-administratlon. 
winter. The country is, however, uuivcrsally healthy. He himsell was accbuntablo to the cortes only for the 
The soil of the plains is, in general, fertile, and well manner in which he discharged the duties or his high 
adapted to the growth of most products of tempemte office, and iiorformcd functions of the greatest import- 
climates. Though agriculture be very defective, more once that could be committed to a subject. The Ara- 
com and wine are produced than are required for home- goncse were so solicitous that their inonarchs should know 
consumption; and there are also large supplies of fine and feel their dependence on their subjects, that even in 
fruits, with legumes, flax, heum, oil, saffron, liquorice, swearing allegiance to their sovereign, the justiza thus 
madder, esparto, barilla, &c. Previously to the late war addressed him iu their name, “ We, who are each of us 
with France, the stock of sheep in the prov. was sup-< ’’as good, and who are altogether mure powerful than 
posed to exceed 2,000,000; and though it must have been ** you, promise obedience to your government, if you 
much reduced during that contest, there was, according ” maintain our rights and liberties, but not otherwise.” 
to Miffano, previously to the present civil war, an annual Conformably to this oath it was expressly declared in 
export of 250,000 arrobas or wool. Horned cattle arc their constitution, tltat if the king should violate his 
scarce. Wolves and bears are met with in the mnun- compact with them, it was lawful for the Aragonese to 
tainous districts; game is plentiful, and the rivers disclaim him, and elect another sovereign, even though a 
abound with excellent fish, especially cels and trout, heathen, in his room. 

The manufactures are confined to common woollen and Aragon, while a separate kingdom, was the most 
other cloths, cordage, and hempen articles, gunpowder, powerful of tlie peninsular states. It com]irised, cxelu- 
with soap, vinegar, braiich', paper, liats, cartlien-woro, sive of Aragon Proper, Navarre, Catalonia, Valencia, 
and le.’ithcr. The manufacture of silk in the capital the Balearic isles, and Sardinia. Tiie marriage of Fer- 
and other towns has greatly diminished. Aragon is diiiand with the heiress of Castile, the conquest of Gr.v 
divided into 13 districts or gobiernos: its chief cities nada by their united forces, with the possessions they 
are Zaragoza, Hucsca, Calatayud, and Terucl. 'i'he' inherited or acquired in other parts of Europe and in the 
first is tm archbishopric: there arc G bishoprics and 2 New World, by giving the sovereigns extrinsic, and os 
universities. Several roads cross the prov., passing to it were foreign resources, rendered them iii a great 
all the great towns; and the Imperial canal, from Tudcla measure indepeudgnt of the supplies voted by the cortes, 
to Zaragoza. 10 ft. in duptli and 70 fr. wide, commenced at the s.imc time that ft enabled them gradually to sub¬ 
in 1529 by Ch'irles V., .and completed to its present extent vert their authority. The establishment of the Inqtil- 
in 1772, serves tlie double purpose of promoting trade and sltion was also a great blow to the liberal Institutions of 
navigation. The Aragonese are strong, and well built; Aragon and otlier parts of the Peninsula, which were 
not so active as the Catalonians, but industrious, brave, finally suiiprcsscd during the reign of the bloody and 
and honest. They are intelligent, and desirous of know- tyrannical oigot Philip II. Anttllony Schutz. 

ledge, but proud, sullen, and extremely opposed to foreign Allg, Erdk.^ xviii. 314--317. i RoberUoUt Hist, C/tartes V. 
interference with their government. The original harsh Introd., Sect. 111.) 

Aragonese diidect has now become intermixed with the AKAGONA, atown of Sicily, Val dl Girgenti,7 m. 
Castilian. The male peasantry wear a waistcoat and a Girgentl, on a hill. Pup. 6,H50. It is ill-built and 
rouitd jacket over It, drawn together by a thong, and a dirty ; but is worthy of notice for its castle (containing a 
large round hat, or sometimes two, to work in during the fine g.illcry of pictures), its antiquities, and for having iu 
heats of summer. The dress of the women is odd and its vicinity the mud volcano of Maccaluba. This con- 
grotesque; it consists partly of two woollen corsets, and sists of numerous little hillocks, with craters on a kind of 
three or four thick petticoats one over another, the whole truncated cone of argillaceous barren soil, j m. in circuit, 
weighing a qiiartcr of a cwt. Under the Homans Aragon elevated about 200 feet above tiie surrounding arid plain, 
was included in Celtiberia ; in a. d. 470 it was overrun These craters are continually lii action, making a hollow 
by the Goths, and In 714 by the Moors. After the ex- rumbling noise, and throwing up a fine cold mud, mixed 
pulsion of tlie latter, it was governed by its own kings with water, a little petroleum and salt, ai«l occasionally 
till the marriage of Ferdinand with Isabella of Castile in bubbles of air with a sulphurous taint. Sometimes reports 
ttie 14th cent. like the discharge of artillery are heard, and slight local 

The gov. of Aragon, previously to the junction of its earthquakes, till an eruption takes place by the ejection 
crown with that of Castile, and for sometime afterwards, of mud and stones to the height of from 30 to GO feet, the 
though monarchical in form, was in principle essen- ordinary height of the spouts being only from a few inches 
tlally republican. The kings, who were long elective, to 2 or 3 feet. (For a further account of this singular 
retained little more than the sRadow of power; It being phenomenon, see Smyth's Sicily, p. 213.) 
really vested in the cortes or parliament. This supreme ARAICIIE (EL), see Lauacub. 
assembly was composed of fo^ir different arms or mem- ARAL (Sea of), an Inland sea or lake of Asia, in 
bers; the nobility of the first rank, the equestrian order independent Tartary, between 4SP and 4G° 12.’ N. lat., and 
or second rank, the representatives of cities and towns, and 61<^ 15' E. long., being about 300 m. in lengtli 
and the ecclesiastics. No law could pass without' the from S.W. to N.E^, and from about 100 to nearly 250 m. In 
assent of every arm; and -without permission of the breadth; so that, with the-exception of the Ca^ian, it is 
cortes, no tax could be Imposed, no war||Dclared, no by far the most extensive Inlandf scaof the Old World. It 
peace concluded, nor money coined or altered. The has a great number of Islands, particularly towards tho 
power of reviewing the procc^ngs of the Inferior courts, S., and is generally so shallow, that it can be safely navi- 
the privilege of inspecting every department of adminis- gated only by flat-bottomed boats. Its waters arc salt, 
tratfon, ana tho right of redressing all grievances, belonged and its coasts generally low and sandy, the country round 
.to the cortes; to which, however, those aggrieved did not consisting mostly of vast arid steppes. It is well supplied 
address themselves In the humble tone of supplicants, with fish, of which sturgeon arc the most valuable; seals 
but demanded its Interference as due to them as freemen, are also met with. The Sea of Aral receives, besides 
j his sovereign court was held during several centuries smaller streams, the waters of two great rivers, tho Sir 
every year; but from the beginning ofthe 14th cent, was or Sihoun (tho Jaxartes of tho ancients), and the Attioo 
convoked only once In two years: tho session continued or Jihouu (the Oxus of thw ancients). But, notwlthstand- 
M days, and the king could neither prorogue nor dissolve Ing it has no outlet, the prevalent opinion is. that the 
the assembly, after it bad met, without its own consent. supi>Iy of water brought to It, and also to tho Caspian Sea, 
Kot satisfl^ with having erected such formid^le bar- is ungual to what is carried off by evaporation, and that 
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tbfllr lerel and aurfiuie.aire being gradually diminithed. 

The extraordinary difference between the level ofthe Cas- 

E and the Sea of Aral, and the level ofthe Black Sea 
CAinAN Sba), as well as the nature of the soil In 
iricinlty, the traditional and historical statements 
witlLrespect to their boundaries, and the opinions of the 
mon eminent naturalists, all lead to the belief that they 
once extended over a much larger tract of country, and 
most probably mad^art of one great Inland sea. (For 
Airther details, see Caspian Sba.} 

ARAMON. a town of France, dep. Card, cap. cant, on 
the Rhone, 16 ro. E. Nlsmes. Fop. 2,502. 

ARANDA DE DUEItO, a town of Spain, on the 
Ouero, 48 m. S. Burgos. Pop. 3,500. 

ARANJURZ. {AraJovit.) A town of Spain, new 
Castile, In a fertile and well-watered valley on the left 
tiank of the Tagus, Immediately above where it is joined 
by the Xarama, 28 m. 8. S. E. Madrid, and 22 m. £. N. 
B. Toledo; lat. 40° V N., long. 3° 37' 30" W. Pop. 
4,500, unless the court bo there, when it used to amount to 
8,000, or 10,000. It derives its entire celebrity from its 
royal palace, commenced by Philip II., and enlarged and 
embellished by several of his successors, partienlaiiy 
Charles IV., wno added the fine gardens and groves along 
the banks of the Tams, and a small but elegant pleasure 
house, the Ca$a del Labrador. The palace is a handsome 
square building, frith a fine marble staircase, coutaiiiing 
many fine sculptures, and (as well as the ehureh and 
monasteries of the town) paintings of the Spanlsti and 
Italian masters, especially of Itaphadl Mengs. The tow*n 
is built after the Dutch model; having broad and well- 
paved streets, houses uniform and painted, tine prome- 
nadeSjjB square adorned with many handsome edifices, 
&c. The court used to occupy this palace from Easter 
till tho end of June ; but in July and August the situ¬ 
ation is accounted unhoalthy. 

These statements apply, however, rather to the former 
than the present state of Aranjucs. Ttie palace and 
gardens suffered severely during tho late war with France. 
In 1808, the park and pleasure grounds were split into 
patches, and applied to agricultural purposes. 

Another iifte hiu seen the golden e,ir 
linbrown the sliifw, and nod on the parterre. 

Deep hareesu Ipiry all that )trlde had nlaiui'd. 

And laughing Ccrea nauume the land. 


At first the cultivators obtained very large returns, and the 
population of the town and its vicinity rapidly augmented, 
but this extraordinary proJuctiveneas, tlie result of the Im¬ 
proved State of the lands, speedily disappeared under the 
scourge of continual cropping; and it is doubtful whether 
they :^eld more at this moment than tliey did previously 
to their being broken up. ( Minano^ SchtUx^ &c.) 

ARARAT (Turkish Aghur Daght Armenian Macis)^ 
a fiunous mountain of Armenia, on the confines of the 
Russian, Turkish, and Persian empires, its principal 
summit being about 36 m. S. Erivan, lat. 30^ 30' N., 
long. 44^ av E. Its base E. and N. E. is washed by the 
Araxes, from the low plain of which it rises most majes¬ 
tically to an immense height. It forms the termination 
In this direction of a range of mountains connected with 
the Caucasian chain; but these, though elevated, seem 
In comparison with Ararat so low, as to strengthen the 
Impression of sublimity and greatness made by contem¬ 
plating it singly firom the plains to the E. It consists of 
two enormous conical masses, one much higher than the 
other, but the lowest aseciiding far within the line of 
perpetual congelation. Repeated elTorts had been made 
at aifferent times to reach its summit, but this Herculean 
task was not fibeced till 1830, when Professor Parrot, of 
Dorpat, accomplished, by dint of extraordinary perseve¬ 
rance and energy, what had previously been reckoned all 
but impossible. He dotemiiiied the altitude of tho 
highest peak to bo 16,200 French or 17,230 Eng. feet 
above tbc level of tho sea, being aliout 4,760 feet higher 
than Mont Blanc. The summit is described as a circular ' 
plain of limited dimensions, united by a gentle descent to 
the less elevated peak towards tho K. The wl)iol»qf the 
upper region ofthe mountain, from the height of 12,750 
feet, is covered with perpetual snow and ice; and not 
unfii^uently avalanches precipitate themselves down its 
sides with tremendous noise and fury. 

On one ofthe sides ofthe principal rone is a chasm or 
oleft of prodigious depth, having much the appearance of 
the crater of a volcana Tournefort says, that its preci¬ 
pices are blackened as if by smoke, but that nothing Issues 
llrom It except torrents of muddy water; but the moun¬ 
tain presents many appearances of volcanic action, and 
Dr. Relneggs affirms that he has seen fire and smoke Issue 
from this chasm for three days together. 

Ararat Is not only an object of superior Interest from 
Its mass and height, but still more from the associations 
with which it Is connected. It is believed to bo the 
Ararat of Scripture, on wheia summit the ark rested. 
(Genesis, vill. 4 .) And certainly it would be difficult 
any where to find a mountain that seems better entitled 
lo tho honour of serving as a stepping stone **dNodpour i 
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denendredu del en terre miee k rate de iouice ks ird- 
aiuret." ( TtmmeforL Voyagedu Levant^ ii. p. 360, Ac.; 
MUdoiwry Reeearchee in Armenia^ p. 267. and Introd. / 
KAmdr^u Persian Empire, p. 326.) 
waRAS (an. Araxes), a river of Asia which has its 
source in the mountain land of Armenia, 20 m. S. Erze- 
roum. It flows E. post the N. base of Mount Ararat, 
then S. E. to Curdasht, and N. E. to Djrat. where it 
falls into the |Cur, 50 m. In a direct line from the embou¬ 
chure of the latter In the Caspian Sea. Its entire course 
may bo estimated at 420 m. Notw'lthstandlng its rapid 
current, it is in many places fordable. 

ARAUCANIA. The territory known under this 
name is situated to tl^ S. of Chili, and comprises the 
country lying between 37*^ and 39° SCK S. lat., and 
70° ana 75° 2ii' W. long. On the N. It Is hounded by 
the river Biobio, which divides It from Chili; on tho 
S. by tho Valdivia or Calacalla; on the E. by the Andes; 
and on the W by the Pacific Ocean. 

The Araucanians divide their country into four Butal- 
mapus or totrarchics, viz.: — 

1. Langenmapu, t. e. the maritime country. 

2. Lclpuninapu, t. e. the pla'n country. 

3. Inapiremapu, t c. the country at the foot of the 
Andes. 

. 4. Piremapu, i. c. the Andes country. 

Each tetrarchy is governed by a Toqui or tetratcli, 
and is subdivided into 9 Ailaregues or provinces, at tho 
head of each of which is an Apo-Ulmen. Each prov is 
again subdivided Into 9 liegues or districts, severally 
presided over by an Ulmcn. This division existed before 
the arrival of tue Spaniards, .and is supposed to be of 
gr(>at antiquity. 

Tho dignity of Apo-Ulmen and Ulmcn are hereditary 
in tho uiiile line. In ejise, however, of failure, a succes¬ 
sor is cliosen by the people, and their choice is afterwards 
confirmed by tne Toqui or generalissimo. The sueces- 
sion is thencolorwaril perpetuated in the family of the 
individual newly chosen. The ensign of an Apo-Ulnien 
is a stair, with a* silver globe at one end, and a silver ring 
In the centre. Tliat of an Ulmen resembles the fore¬ 
going, will) the exception only of tho ring, which is 
peculiar to the former. The ensign of the Toqui’s 
autliority is a battle-axe. 

I'lie lonn of government comprises a mixture cf 
democracy .and aristocracy. 

Tlic natives proper of Araueania belong to the race of 
the Moluches, and tlie name of Araucanians has been 
given them by the Spaniards. Their range of Inforin- 
atlon is extremely limited, and though Spanish writers 
affirm th.at they h.ave some notion of geometry, and arc 
sufficiently .acquainted with astronomy to distinguish the 
stars by particular names, the credibility of their account 
is much to be questioned. 

The industry of the country is confined to a little agri¬ 
culture. The Araucanians cultivate a few fruit^, and 
make a kind of cider. Their principal wealth consists 
of their flocks and herds, and they possess a great num¬ 
ber of horses of the Spanisli breed, as well as oxen, 
guanacos, and vicufias. Tlie oxen and guanacos yield 
them a plentiful subsistence, and tiie wool of the vicufias 
supplies them with various articles of clothing. • 

The Araucanians have a sort of criminal code, and tho 
crimes which seem to be reg.ardcd as the most heinous 
by them, are murder, adultery, robbery, and witchcraft. 
The latter is visited with immediate death. (Wimmer 
netutes Gemalde von Arnerika, vol. iv. p. 312.; IVtcn, 
1833.) Their religion consists in tlie belief of the exist¬ 
ence of a Supreme Being, besides that of many lesser 
deities, and also in the immortality of the soul. {Stem's 
nandbuchd€rGe<graphie,vo\A\\. p.752.; Leipzig,\fXiA.) 
The Araucanians maintain no standing force, but every 
male is inured to the use of arms, and being naturally a 
warlike people, it needs no compulsion to rally them in 
defence of tneir country. None of the aboriginal race 
of S. America bave,resisted with so much obstinacy and 
such determined bravery all the attempts of Europeans 
to reduce them to a state of subjection, and to tbc present 
time their efforts have been successful, and they remain 
independent. They are extremely proud of having 
maintained their independence, and call themselves the 
unconquored people. They have derived from the 
Spaniards the knowledge and the use of cavalry in 
battle, andAbeir skill in this mode of warfare is scarcely 
to be surpnSed. 

The Araucanians inter their dead in square pits, with 
the body in a sitting posture, placing at the side of the 
deceased hU arms and drinking-cup if a male, and her 
domestic implements if a female. In the grave they also 
place the skeleton of a horse, interred in hdhuur of the 
deceased. {Tableau dvil et moral desAraucansi An- 
nales des Voyages, vol. xvi. p. 100.) 

The clothing of the men consists of trowsers reaching 
to the ankle of woollen stuff, and a smock of the same 
materials, usuaUy white, over which is thrown a piece ot 
cloth 2 yds. wide, and 24 long, with a hole in the centre 
for the pnrpoae of adinitting the head. This garment ia 
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styled a Poncho. Their hitt Is of a conical shape. The 
dress worn the women is a long white tunic, and a 
black upper garment fastened round the hips with a 
girdle, together with a small mantle called an Ichllla. 
The favourite colour is blue, having a greenish hue. 
The latter wear no head'dress, and go bare-footed. They 
are fond of displaying a quantity of rings upon their 
Angers, and ornament their arms and necks with strings 
of beads. Every woman is obliged to present her hus¬ 
band annually with a Poncho of her own making, and 
daily with a dish cooked by lirrself. ( Witmner^ vol. iv. 
p. SIS.) Both tho men and women are exceedingly 
hardy, and capable of enduring great fatigue. The 
children go naked till their 10th oPllth year. 

A tribe, called Cunchi, inhabits the country between 
Valdivia and the (lulph of Guayatica ; and another, 
known by the name ot the Hinlichi, that between the 
archipelago of Chonos and the Gulph of Pennas. 

Tho reader who may desire more extensive information 
upon the subject of tlie Araucanians, is referred to 
Poeppig*$ Reisenach ChibundattfdieAmazimenitroeme^ 
2 vofs., 4to. Leipzig^ 1835-6. This Intelligent traveller, 
who resided in these latitudes from 1827 to 1832 in pursuit 
of scientific knowledge, gives the most recent, and perhaps 
the only authentic account of tliis people, and his book 
is replete with information. The glowing pictures of 
the civilization of the Araucanians, drawn by Molina in 
his Compendia de la Historia de Chilis &c., and by other 
.Spanish writers, who have hitherto been looked up to as 
authorities upon this subject, are clearly proved by Dr. 
Poeppig to be much exaggerated. The warlike dcras of 
the Araucanians have been made the subject of a poem 
by the celebrated Ercllla, the prince of Spanish epic 
poets. Although many of the descriptions contained in 
tlie Araucana may be considered as overcliargcd, they 
.ire nevertheless the result of tlie author’s own observatlOii, 
ns he was an active party in the wars carried on hetw’een 
tlie Spaniards and this people. 

ARAURB, a town of S. America, r«). Venezuela, 
dop. Orinoco, on the Acarigua, 66 m. N.E. Truxillo. 

A11 BE, or AKUA, a small island in the Gulph of Quar- 
neio in the Adriatic, separated by the narrow channel of 
IMorlacra from the coast of Croatia. Pop. 4,100. It 
jiroduces corn, figs, and excellent wine; and has salt 
1.1 kes. Its cajiltal, of the same name, is situated on a bay 
on hi S. coast. 

AKllBLA, or ARBIL, a town of Turkey in Asi.i, 
p.iehalick Bagdad, between the (Treater and iJesser /.ab, 
<m the high road iVom Bagdad to Mozul, lat. .36° IP N., 
long 44 ’ R. This was formerly a large city, the cap. of 
the prov. of Adiabcnc, and is renowned in history for the 
final iind decisive victory obtained in its vicinity, auiio 
:U1 II. o., by .\lex.ander tlie (jreal over Darius, wliich 
wai speedily Icllnwetl by the death of the latter, and the 
total subversion (d' the Persiiui empire. But, under its 
present barbarian masters, Arbcla has 6.adly declined 
from its former greatness, and is now an inconsiderable 
mild town, with about 3,000 inhabitanls. Part of it is 
bmlt on an artificial mound, 1.50 feet in height, formerly 
surmounted by a castle. (Nie/mhr'ji Voyage in Arabia^ 
li. p. 278.; Ktnncir's Persia^ p. 300.; Riebrs 2'ravelSt ii. 

p. 16.) 

AUBOGA,an inland town of Sweden, prefect. Wes- 
t'^rai, on the navigable river IJlvison, which falls into the 
lake Mmlar, near tlie point where tlie former is joined by 
ttie canal of Arboga, proceeding from Lake Hielmar, 
16 ) ni. W. StockhoW. Pop. l,.5UO. It is the entrepot for 
tlie iron, copper, &c. of the surrounding country; has a 
considerable transit trade and has been the scat of 
several diets. 

A HBOl S, a tow'll of France, dep. Jura, cm. cant., on the 
Cuisonce, half-wav between Salins and Poligny. Pop. 
7,131. It is a handsome, well-built town, situated in a 
vallev surrounded by hills and vineyards, which produce 
excellent white wines. It has a royal college and a tri¬ 
bunal of original jurisdiction, with fabrics of earthen ware, 
rape seed, oil, and paper ; tanneries, and flatting mills. 
Pichegrn was a native of this town ; and after the Resto¬ 
ration of 181.5, a bronze statue was erected to him in one 
of its squares. We have nut learned whether it still 
exists. 

ARCADIA, the classical name of central Pelopon¬ 
nesus, now on Inl. noinarchy of mod. Greece. Morea, of 
which it occupies the high table-land, between lat. 
37^15' and near 8H0 N.. long. 21^ 44' to 22P Sfi' E., having 
N. Achaia, E. Argolis, W. Elis, and 6. Messenia and 
Laconia: length and brradth about 40 m. each. Area, 
1,600 so. m. Fop. doubtful. It is intersected by hill- 
ridges in various directions, and on the N. a lofty moun¬ 
tain range renders Its ai'cess difficult. It contains several 
plains of tolerable extent, as that of Trlpolizza, 25 m. 
long, and from 1 to 8 m. broad, with those of Lon- 
daii, Mantinea, Tegea, Ac. Its chief streams are the 
Roufia {Alphetts) the largest river of the Morea, and its 
tributaries, the Dogana, Ladon, &c.: its lakes are insig¬ 
nificant in sise, but 4he Stympbalus, of classic ftune, is 
amongst them. Arcadia has many geographical features 
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in common with Bcsotlas it is copiously watered, but ItS' 
▼alleys are ol^ quite encased by hills, and having no 
good outlet, the waters aw but partly carried offbs^ub- 
terraneous channels, leSHng stagnant marshes, which 
deteriorate the air. Arcadia, from its elevation, is much 
colder than the rest of the Morea; its climate is even 
rigorous. Much of it is uncultivated or given up to 
pasture, cattle-feeding being by far the most important 
rural occupation, the Arcadian shepherds roving about 
with their flocks in families of 12 or ].5 phrsons, living in 
tents, and changing their locality as fresh pastures are 
required. Some of the plains contain many vineyards; that 
of Hereca was said by Pliny and others to produce a wine 
that made ** men mad, and women fruitful: " a sweetish 
red wine is still made at that place, with more flavour and 
body than almost any other in the Morea. The Arca¬ 
dians are strong and laborious, but all the operations of 
agriculture devolve upon tho women;»the men devote 
themselves to tending rattle, or performing necessary 
journeys on business. The decline of the culture and 
population of Arcadia dates from a very remote period. 
Strabo refers it, or at least the conversion of the com 
lands into pasture, to the lera of the foundation of Mega- 
lonoiis, to settle in which city many of the smaller towns 
and villages were abandoned. Forests however have not 
apparently nuicli inrreased ; and tliat of Pclogiis, in 
the plain of Pallaniiiun (Tripolizza) has wholly disap¬ 
peared. Arcadia presents, in many places, most beautiful 
scenery; as, for instanec, tlie valley of Megalopolis. (See 
Leake, Morea.) 'I'lie plane, fir, chestnut, oak, iicx, 
wild-pear, lentisk, Ac., are Uic most common trees: deer 
and game are plentiful: wild boars, wolves, bears, Ac., 
common only in the N. Arcadia, is divided into 4 epar¬ 
chies : Tripolizza, Londari, Karitena, and Andruzscna, 
are its chief towns. It contains the remains of tho cities 
of Phigalcia, Megalopolis, Pallantium, Ac., besides many 
Ollier interesting ruins. {Leake. Trav. in Morea, 1H30.) 

AKC-EN-BARROIS, a town of France, dep. Haute 
Marne, cap. cant, on the Aujon, 13 m. 8. W. Chaumont. 
Pop. 1,626. 

ARCHANGEL, or ARKIIANGHELSK, a govern¬ 
ment of Russia in Europe, ocennying tlie whole country 
from tlic Oural Mountains on tiie B. to tlie grand duchy 
of I'inland on the W., and from the frontiers of Vologda 
and Olonet/ on tlie S. to the Arctic Ocean and the While 
»Sea on the N. It includes, also. Nova Zcnilia, and some 
otiiur lai'ge l.>lc»ids in tiie Arctic Sea. The cbtimates of 
tlie area difler runsiderably, but it is believed, exclusive 
of the islands, to exceed 2.50,0(X) so. m., or more than 
double the size of Great Biituin and Ireland I But the 


largest portion by far of this vast territory is condomned 
to perpetual sterility. 'J'he port of it within the Arctic 
ciicle consists principally of an almost boundless expanse 
of sandy and mossy plains, liaving icc, even In the middle 
of summer, alu ays a lit* Ic below the surface. The coun¬ 
try on this side the Arctic circle consists, also, of immense 
idaiiis, partly occupi'^d with forests that rover more than 
naif the entire extcnl of tiie prov.; partly, hut in a verv 
inferior degree, by low pasture grounds; and jiartly with 
Likes, morasses, Ac. Principal towns, Ardiang^, Onega, 
Dwina, Mezen, and Pctchora. Fop. not ascertained 
exaetly, but does not certainly exceed from 220,000 to 
2.50,000. Owing to the severity and variableness of the 
climate, corn crops cannot be depended upon; and, in con¬ 
sequence, even in the southern districts, witcre the land is 
most fertile, tliey are hut little attended to; though con¬ 
siderable quantities of hemp and flax are raised. The 
principal wealth ol tin* government consists in its immense 
and apparently inexhaustible forests; but fishing and 
hunting are the chief oraployincnts. The riln-dcer is the 
domestic animal nt the Laplanders and Samwedcs, tlie 
former occupying the N. Vi. and the latter the N. E. parts 
of the govcinineiit. Among the tribes now mentioned, 
dried fish occupies tlie iilaee of bread ; and in the more S. 
districts, the inner berks tif trees, and certain species of 
moss, are intermixed with meal, or substituted for It in the 
making of bread. Horses and cattle diminutive, and but 
little attention is paid to their treatment. The district of 
Kholmogor, on the Dwina, a little below Archangel, 
w here tlie pasture is exceedingly good, must, however, 
he excepted from this remark. A breed of Dutch cattle, 
imported into this district by Catherine II., and distri¬ 
buted amongst the inliabitants, still preserves its supori- 
ority; and the calves of tliesc cattle, being well fed, 
furnish the delicate white veal so much esteemed at 
Petersburgh. {Tooke's Russian Empire, iii. p. &9*) 
Ship and boat building, and the preparation ofpiteii and 
tur, are carried on to a considerable extent. A good deal 
of coarse linen is mode by the peasantry of Archangel, 
and of the contiguous districts; and they also manutac-' 
ture a good dual of cordage and immense quantities of 
mats, with leather, tallow, turpentine, potash, Ac. The 
uopiilatiun, though origin^y Finnish, is now essentially 
Kiis.ii.m. The SanioycdeiPwho are almost at the bottom 
of the scale of civilization, though spread over an im¬ 
mense surface, do not exceed 6,000 or 7,000 Individ unis. 
Tliey are exempted from the Obrock and from compul- 
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■orj niUtary lervlce, paying, only the liiaak or tribute of the Ist and Sd dir. disappear, and others take their 
fnpoaed on Asiatics. TheiLaptanders, who are a little place, peculiar to this rejHon of the world, as the cloie, 
nore adranced, do not amotMt to 8,000 individuals, nutmeg, ftc. Very little rice is grown; sago forms the 
Tbqr are suldect to the tax. chief food: the natives are greatly inferior to those of 

AbOhanobl, the cap. of the above government, and all the other dlv. in civilisation, 
the principal city and port of trade in the N. of Russia, 4lh Div. From long. 110® to 128®, and lat 4® to 10* N. 
on tne rimt banx of the Dwlna, about 34 m. above where Includes Mindanao, the Sooloo 1., Palawan, and the 
it foils wto the White Sea, lat. 640 32^ N., long. N.E. part of Borneo. Products of all the former div. . 

400 ay E. Pop. in 1830, including that of the small de- are found here; but the clove and nutmeg arc very 
pendent village of Solembolsk, 84,839. It is almost inferior. Rice is consumed, but sago is the principal 
entirely built of w<^, and has b^ materially Improved article of food; the natives are above those of the 3d 
since the fire of 1793. The principal buiiolng is the div. in civilisation. 

Gostinol dwor, or bazar, for the exhibition and sale of «5tb Div. From l(P to 19® N. lat. includes the remain- 
merchandise, and its protection against Ore. It is of der of the Philippinet, and is the only portion within 
stone, and of great extent. The marine hospital also the limits of the hurricanes. The soil is fertile in rice, 

* deserve to be noticed. Archangel is the resiclence of a tobacco, and the sugar>cane, but not in the pepper of 
general and civil governor, and of aii archbishop. There the 1st, nor the fine spices of the 3d dlv. The mannerH, 

IS an ecclesiastical seminary with 9 professors, a gymno* institutions, and language of the inhab. differ from those 
slum, a school of commerce and navigation, and some of all the other divisions. 

^ other educational establishments. Notwithstanding its The K.archip. is mountainous, and its princip. moun- 

* high N. latitude, and the lengthened period during which tains, which arc often isolated, have all a volcanic cha- 

It IS annually inaccessible, it has a pretty extensive com- meter. It is very generally covered with deep forests of 
merce. It owes this to its situation on tlie Dwina, one of stupendous trees. The number of grassy plains is very 
tbe most iinimrtunt rivers of Russia, and which has been small, and there are no arid sandy deserts.- It is dis¬ 
united by canals with the Wolga on the one hand, and the tinguished from all other clusters of isl. by its periodical 
Neva on the other. The gre.-iter part of the articles winds, and peculiar natural products, one of which, 
of export are brought by this channel, mostly from sago, ** is sudt as man nowhere else subsists upon *’ as 
A considerable distance, some even from Siberia. Tlie a chief article of food. Gold is found in almost every 
principal are corn, flax and hemp, timber, iron, linseed ; part, but especially in Borneo and Sumatra, the total 
vast quantities of mats, potash, tallow, tar, pitch, train- yearly produce being estimated at KWi.CiOO oz. Silver is 
oil, canvass and coarse linen, furs, cordage, &c. The believed to be native, tin is very plentiful in Bangka; 
exports vary materially in different years, principally ac- and there are also iron and copper ; diamonds arc found 
cording to the demand fur corn in this and other foreign in Borneo; sulphur pretty generally, and salt from 
countries. In 1 m:) 1 their total value was 14,7f)0,7dG roubles ; springs, especially in .Tava. Palms, bamtioos, and ratans 
whereas in 1834, when little corn was exported, they only arc universal; the most remarkiiblc these trees is the 
amounted to 8,4f>4,i>'2G roubles. The value of the imports, sago-paim (Metroxyloft sago), one of tlie smallest of its 
which consist principally of colonial produce, spices, salt, tribe, seldom reai-hlng to more tlian 30 f. in height, and 
woollens, cottons, hardware, Sec., is always much less growing only where the E. is tlie buistcrous monsnon, 
than that of the exports. In 1831, it amounted to 1,1.a region extending W. to Celebes and Borneo, N. to 
roubles; and In 1K34, to only nrip.rif).') do. The exports Mindanao, S. to Timor, and E. to Papua: (Vram is its 
being bulky artlgh's, employ a great number of shins, cliief seat, and tlierc large forests of it are found. 'I'he 
varying from 300 to d(X). The liarbour is at tlie island of edible farina is the central pitli, which varies roni>ldcr- 
Solerobolsk, about 1 m. below tlie town; and the ships alily in different trees, as to the time required for its 
are prinripally loaded direct from tiic prams, rafts, Ac. attaining proper maturity. At the age of perhaps I.'t 
that bring the produce down the river. 'J'lierc is a bar years the tree is cut down, and may yield liOO or 
at the mouth of the river with from 13to14| feet water; 600 lbs. pith, but the average is about 3(U)lhs.; this is 
and vessels drawing more than this must, of course, Piirlly ground into powder, clarifitnl, and made into cakes, iepf 
loadand unload by means of lighters in the roads. There dry for use: it is eaten by the natives in the form of 
is a government dockyard, w-ith slips for building siiips, pottage. Sago gron-s well only in marshy plai-es : 
about 12 miles lielow the town, when* also are situated “ a good sago-plantation nr forest is a hog knet^deep.’' 
warehouses belonging to merchants of the eity. A llshing A farina of an inl'criur kind is supplied Ity the gonn/fi 
rompaiiy was cstabtislied here in 1803. Exclusive of the (Borassus gomutus), another palm peculiar to this part 
ship and boat building, and tlie manufacture of cordage of the world, which grows in tiio VI. isl. in the valleys of 
and canvass referred to in the preceding article, there is hilly tracts, and yields also toddy, and a flbrous ipi- 
here a sugar refinery, several breweries, Ac. dermis used in the cordage of the native shipping. 

The entrance to the Dwina, where Archangel was soon Teak is abundant in Java, and the banana grows com- 
after built, was discovered by the famous Richard Chan- monly in tiic greatest perfection; the orange and lemon 
cellour, the companion of Sir Hugh Willoughby in his tribe, shaildock, pomegranate, pine-apple, guava, l.ama- 
voyage of discovery, in 1654 ; and from that pcriotl down rind, jack-fruit, mango, &r. are plentiful; and several 
to the foundation of Fetershurg, it was the only port in fine fruits, as tlie champandak, fnangostem, and durian, 
the empire accessible to foreigners. {Schnitxler, La arc confined to the archipelago. Tlie latter is esteemed 
Rustif, p.'630.; Oddy's European Connnerce, p.94.; by the natives before all other fruits ; it is as large as a 
Russian Qmeial Accounts, gfc.) pumpkin, its seeds being enveloped in a rich white pulp, 

ARCH ID ON A, a town of Spain, 34 m. N. Malaga, the edible portion; and, although repulsive at first by 
Pop. 6,000. a strong smell, a taste for it once acquired, is lasting. 

ARCHIPBL AOQ, a term applied to such tracts of sea The copal tree is found in Palawan, and others yielding 
aa are intorspersim with numerous and contimious resins are plentiful; the palma christi. cocoa-nut, and 
islands; but it is especially applied to the Islands in the sesninum yiehl oil, as well as a large and handsome tree 
jEgean Sea, Ar that part of ttie Mediterranean lying be- called kanari, peculiar to the E. isl.; benzoin, catechu, 
tween Asia Minor and Greece. camphor, olibaniim, are the gums naturally produced, 

ARCHIPELAGO (EASTERN). This, the most and the ptcrocarpus, yielding dragon's-blood, grows in 
extensive archipelago with which we arc acquainted, Sumatra and Borneo. Ebony, toon, sandal-wood, in 
comprises a vast number of islands, some of which, as Timor and the aiijaccnt isl., sapan-wood, llgnum-aloes, 
Borneo, Java, Sumatra, Celebes, Ac. are of very large Ac. are found; and indigo, annotto, safflower, and tur- 
dlmenilons. It lies within the tropics between 96° and meric in nearly all the isl. The clove and nutmeg 
186° E. long., and 11° S. and 19° N. lat., having N. W. flourish in Amboyna and the Moluccas, black pepper in 
and N. the Chinese Sea; N. E. and R. the Pacific; and Sumatra, and ginger and cassia pretty generally; cuhebs, 
S.and S.W. the Indian Ocean. It is divided by Mr. Craw- enjeput {melaleuca citfuputi), and sassafras, in various 
furd into the following 6 divisions, each distinguished parts, arcca in all, as well as the anchor or poison tree: 
by peculiarities of situation, climate, and products. the chetik, wrongly called upas. Is confined to Java. 

IsC Div. From long. 9.'>° to 116°, including Sumatra, Tho sugar-cane, cotton, tobacco, capsicums, onions, 
Java, Dali, Lombok, Madura, Bangka, Billiton, the cucumbers, and the sweet potato in the W. are common 
Malay penins. and the W. and larger ^lortion of Borneo, articles of culture: many kinds of pulse are grow'n as 
The stnl of this dlvls. is good, and suited to the pro. articles of food; millet is but seldom cultivated, hut 
duction of most kinds of vcg. food. Rice is the cnief maize, which is next in importance here to rice, flou- 
•ubslstence of the inhab., who arc the most civilised of rishes every where. The natives generally arc very fond 
the archipelago. of flowers ; those of the archip. are mostly yellow nr 

2d Dlv. From long. 116® to 121®, includes Celebes, red; blue is rare amongst them; lotuses and other 
Sumbawa, ^orcs, Sandal-wood, Timor, and the E. part aquatic plants are profusely numerous. European 
of Borneo to 3® N. lot. The soil is inferior to the flowers and other vegetables transplanted thither, in 
former; rice is not so Abundantly produced, and sago general soon lose their perfiime and excellence; and tho 
partly supplies its place. same is the case with those from America, which, like 

3d Dlv. From long. 124® tq^l0°; lat. 10®S. to2®N.: the pine-apple, Ac., are treated with indifference by 
hicludes Ceram, Booro, Gillmo, Timor-lant, the Arooe the natives. The buffalo and ox, being both of remark- 
L and Papua. The climate differs from that of most of ably large and fine breeds, are used in agriculture; ele- 
tke other div.: tha E. monsoon is rainy and boisterous, phants are found In the Malay peninsula and Sumatra 
lha W. diy and temperate; the plants and animals only. 
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The aripii pheasant and bird of paradise are tlie most 
remarkable birds; the latter is exceedingly abundant in 
Papua, the Anxie, and other E. isl. The edible birds* 
nests, so much valued by the Chinese, are built in caves, 
most commonly on the sea^ebore, by a species of swallow 
( Hirundoetementa). Tortoises are numerous in the K.: 
the shores,- especially in the W., profbsely abound with 
line fish, as the pomflret, calcap, soles, &c.; the whale 
ilshery of the S. seas is reputed worth upwards of 
1,000,(K)M. per ann.; sharks, whose fins are Important artl> 
cies of export to China, pearl oysters, cowries or gigantic 
rookies, are common; and the Holpthuria, or sea slug, is 
fished for on coral reefs from one^nd of the archipelago 
to the other, llie lac insect exists in most of the forests, 
es]M!cially in Sumatra and the Malay penins.; and bees 
are very numerous in the £., but t^ have never been 
domesticated. 

Sative Tribes. — The inhab. arc of two distinct races, 
(liftering widely in conformation \ one having a fair or 
brown complexion, while the other is black. The former 
inhabit chiefly the W., the latter the whole of the archip., 
b<it become more prevalent as we go farther eastward. 
*J'he fair or brown tribes are shor^ squat, and robust, 
h It. 2 in. being the greatest height commonly of the men, 
and 4 ft. 11. in. of the women. Their lower limbs arc 
l.irge and heavy, but not ilUformed, the bosoms of the 
IV omen rather small than l.*irgc in proportion to their size, 
and llie arms and limbs of both sexes are round and fleshy, 
rather iliaii muscular. Face round, mouth wide, teeth 
remarkably line, chin square, angles of lower jaw very 
prominent, cheek-bones nigh (cheeks therefore hollow); 
rmse not very prominent, but never flat; eyes small and 
Id’iek ; hair on the head lung, lank, harsh, and generally 
bl.irk ; elsewhere very scanty. This race is superior in ap- 
pc.iranee to the other, but less good-looking th.*in most 
Asiatic nations. The black or Papuan rare is a kind of 
«l warf African negro, never more than 5 ft. in height; spare 
.and puny, with a projecting belly and buttoi ks, which arc 
much lower than the African's; complexion sooty, nose 
and under-lip projecting very much Irom the face; hair 
woolly, in small tufts, and each hair with a spiral twist. 
For undersized people, the inhab. of the archip. are strong 
and athletic, though not agile, nor, like some Asiatic na¬ 
tions, fond of practising and exhibiting feats, to show the 
lIcNihility of their bodies. They have a singular strength 
of constitution, and ability to recover speedily from bodily 
accidents and resist inflammatory disorders: (‘hiidbirth is 
a funetioii very easily performed .imongst them. 'J'hcir 
most prevalent diseases are remittent and intermittent 
levers, worms, smallpox, and other eubinenos disorders; 
:iiid as meilicine is in a very low state, many perish miser- 
:ih1y. Althoii|.'h so unclean as to wear what clothes they 
have till they drop from them, and otherwise very dirty 
ni tlicir hollies and h.ibits, thc'y are temperate .and ubstc- 
niiuus, and not devoted to intoxicating li(|Uors, although 
they iiiiiverssUly use betel, areca, and tobacco, and would 
cmisumc miith opium were the price not so high. Tliey 
aie good-tempered, brave, humane, hospitable, and 
ncilher bigoted nor ]U‘riidious, but very revengeful; and 
miller certain circumstances, hueli as great oiipression, 
they have a pcculi.ir custom of rumimg-a~7Hiickt in which 
.in individual, careless of Ids‘own life, rushes forward 
with a drawn Arm or dagger, striking at every thing 
;ukI every one he meets. Tliey are capable of attach- 
iiient, giatitiidc, and fidelity, have great jiarental and 
filial alfi-ction, love fur their country, and a regard fur 
truth. The faculties of their mind are generally feeble; 
the^ .arc slow of comprehension, credulous, and snper- 
btitious; their judgment narrow, and their re.a8on, 
inemury, and imagination alike weak; they are, however, 
good imitators, and have an aptitude for music : m their 
manners tliey are grave, courteous, and reserved ; they 
consider it most respectful to sit, cover the head, .-ind turn 
the b.ick to their superiors. The more savage tribes go 
q'lite nakixl, witli the exception of a small piwe of cloth 
worn round the loins. In the Philippines tlie dress is 
nearly the same for both sexes, and between the flowing 
dress of the Asiatics, and tiie <‘Iose one of Europe, con¬ 
sisting of two coverings: excepting the Mohammedans, all 
w’(>ar the head undbvered. Tncir teeth are usually filed 
and blackened: the women’s ornaments are chiefly of 
gold: pearls are never worn. All the men are armed with 
the frm, or dagger, which, with the spear. Is the favourite 
we.apon ;«tlie others are the club, sling, sworti, and bow 
and arrows; the latter are often poisoned with auckar, 
wliich is, however, by no moans a pow-erful drug. They 
arc not expert In the use of fire-arms. 'J'he materials of 
their dwellings are commonly bamboo, ratnn, palmetto- 
leaves, and wild grass, the two latter of which arc used 
for roofing: houses in the ncighliourbood of the seas are 
mounted on posts 15 to 20 ft. high, and superior resi¬ 
dences are enclosed within temporary palings. "J'hey 
ctmsist of but one floor, and their furniture is rude 
and scanty; the beds are rough mats, or often more 
benches, on which a person lies down wltli ids day-dress 
wrapt around him. Knives and forks are unknown, aifd 
porccLua dishes are a luxury: meals are taken sitting on 


the nottnd; the food Is served up In trays of wood or 
roeCiU, and grasped by handflils by each as he wants It* 
The Polynesian language, which, in various dialects, is 
spoken over nearly tlie whole of the arcliip., and extends 
os well to Madagascar, and to the farthest of Cook's dis¬ 
coveries toward the S., is in evei^ respect dliferent from 
all others, and probably derived fhmi an ancient nation 
originally settled In Java, where It is spoken In its greatest 
purity. Next to the dialect of Java, those of the Malay 
penins., Bugls, and Macassar, are the most civilised; 
Sanskrit is Introduced into the more improved islands of 
Che W. division; Arabic has also been introduced by the 
Mohammedans. There .is In parts also a small udmixturu 
of Chinese and Persian, Portuguese and Dutch. 

By far the neater portion of the land is vet unculti¬ 
vated ; and of that which is, the chief part is no better 
than a morass for half the year. Tliere is a wide difference 
in the industiy of the natives; some are rooming about 
their forests, but the greater number have actually made 

a respectable progress in social order, tamed the useful 
animals, applied themselves successfully to agriculture, 
to fisheries, to navigation, and even to mining.*’ The 
negro race are fond of hunting; all are devoted to games 
of hazard, and in Java cock-fighting is a favourite amuse¬ 
ment. They .are fond of dancing; their dances being 
grave, stately, and slow: their music is not destitute of 
melody. Polygamy and concubinage are common amongst 
tlic higher ranks, in the u.ore civilised states. Chastity 
is variously appri>ciated; but women are never Immured, 
and arc even eligible to govern in elective monarchies as 
C'clebes. Slavery exists every where except in Java. 
Tlie Inhab. of the archip. are clothed in cotton, mostly 
woven by themselves: silk they never wore generally, 
nor was the silkworm ever cultivated by them: their 
loom they have derived from the Hindoos. They know 
how to work many of the most useful metals, as.iron, tin, 
and gold. Some of their musical instruments arc made 
of a kind of bell-metal, which tiieY cast themselves; and 
they sometimes use a metallic coinage. Iron, however, 
is but little used for tools and implements of agriculture: 
their cutlery is wretched, from a want of knowled^ how 
to U‘mper it; and they are unable to make a lock for a 
musqiiet. 'Phey carve Anz handles, and moke betel-boxes 
ill a very superior manner, and build vessels even to 40 
or 50 tons burthen; but their smaller ones arc better, 
safer, and swifter. They mimufocturc balacAotig. a kind 
of lisli-sniice, both for florae consumption and exporta¬ 
tion : salt tliey obtain by the usual means of evafKiration, 
and saltpetre by boiling tlic soil of cav(>s which bats and 
birds frequent. Tlie maiiuf. of glass is unknown; but 
they attempt that of gunpowder: tlie great request, how¬ 
ever, in which they hold that of Europe, proves the in¬ 
feriority of tlu'ir own. In war the flower of their land- 
forccs always consists of infantry; but their naval strength 
is the more formidable: their warfare has always been 
coiiHiicd to predatory descents on adjacent islands. Every 
description oi government is to bo met witti in tliis archip., 
from unlimited freedom in a savage state, to absolute 
despotism in the most civilised; in no one is there an 
hereditary nobility, and the civil and religious authority 
arc in every case kept distinct. The public revenues are 
usually derived from the tlirec sources of taxes on land, 
a poll-tax, and taxes on articles consimied or imported; 
in Java there is a tax on fisheries. Farming the reveniiep 
is a common pr.act:ce, and it is common in many states 
for tlie prince or cliief to reward Ids ofiicers by assigning 
to tliem, instead oi paying them directly, n certain extent 
of land, or tlie amount of the v.alue of the labour of a 
certain number of cultivators. 'J'he prevalniiig relimon is 
Mohammedan, w-hieh was introduced mtu the archip. in 
tlie 13th, and continued to spread till tlie end of the 16th 
century. Cliristiaiiity pro ails only in tlie Philippines and 
the Spire Isl. The Mohammedan laws arc those chiefly 
in force in the civill'-ial parts, and are closely adhered to 
sometimes; but the task of avenging of private iifjuries 
mostly passes into pilvate h.aiuls. 'J’he iex lationis is very 
popular, though .aiiuo&t all punisliments may be com- 
Iiounded or alleviated by paying tlie party injured, bis 
friends, or the excutioner: stabbing by the kris Is the 
most usual mode of capital punishment. 

'Trade in tlie archipelago is esteemed a most honour¬ 
able emiiluynicnt, and even sovereigns ]*crsona1ly engage 
ill it. Java, Sumatra, and Celebes arc tlie chief seats oi 
trade: from the latter 40 vessels go annually to the N. 
coast of Australia, and many others into the rest of the 
archipelago, to collect articles for the Chinese trade, 
the most considerable of ail, yet not of 180 years' stand¬ 
ing. Tlie exports to Cliina are pepper, cloves, mace 
and nutmegs, scented woods, ebony, ivory, horns, hides, 
tortoise-shell, sliarks' fins, edible birds’ nests, gold dust, 
lienzoin, cutnphur, betel, wax, wool, tripang, and Kiiro. 
pean woollens and cottoj|g. The traile with India is be¬ 
lieved by Mr. Crawfimno have commenced at the be¬ 
ginning of the second century of the Christian tern, and 
Is now very extensive, the value of tlie imports from tlie 
nrehipeiago into Calcutta only, in 1837-38, having 
amounted to 542,760/.: these Imports consist principally 
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of pepper, tin, betel>nut, ilrio woods, gold and silver, 
damar, spices, ftc. The exports to Europe and America 
have vefv 'greatly increased within these few years; 
principal!^ In conseoticnce of the wonderfully extended 
growtti of sugar, coffee, indigo, Ac. in Java (which see). 
But, exclusive of these groat staples, Java sends rice to 
the other islands, to the of Good Hope, tod ev^ 
to Europe; sago is sent to Europe, China, and Bengal: 
cotton is produced principally in the great south chain of 
the first and second divisions, but little, however, is 
sent beyond the archipelago. The chief imports 
ore black tea, coarse porcelain, wrought iron, cottons 
tod silks, brasksnd tutenague Ware, paper, books, shoes, 
fans, umbrellas, paint, and toys, from China; salt, to- 
bacc.o, blue cotton cloths and chintSes, from India. 
Chintses dyed red, green, nnd other bright colours, and 
especially in patterns of runnim fiowera^ ore peculiarly 
acceptable to the natives. Manchester and Glasgow 
cottons, hawiana handkerchiefs, cotton velvets and wool¬ 
lens, English saddlery and iron, ftroarihs and ammu¬ 
nition, glass and plated wares, raw and wrought silks, 
and opium, arc also in great request. These nations are 
ignorant of arithmetic, and, excepting in Java, 1000 is 
the highest nnmiier they have any term to express. In¬ 
terest on money lent is very high j bills of exchange are 
unknown; mul women are almost solely the merchants, 
brokers, and money-changers. (For other particuhurs 
see Articiea on the several Islands^ and the learned and 
excellent History of the Indian Archipelago^ by John 
Crawfurd, Esq., F.R.S., 3vols. 8vo, passim.) 

AUClS-SUll-AUBE, a town of France, dep. Anhe, 
cap. arrond. on the river of that name, at the point whore 
it begins to become navigable, and where it is crossed by 
the high road from Troyes to Khelms. Pop. 2,782. There 
are no buildings worth notice. It has manufactures of 
woollen‘stockings and caps, an establishment for spin¬ 
ning cotton, tanneries, ftc., and is the entrepot of tint 
iron of the valley of the Aube, and of the wire and wood¬ 
work of the Vosges. This town sufiered severely during 
the campaign of 1814. Napoleon, who dlspUiy(‘d equal 
skill and courage, repulsed at this point, with a very 
inferior force, one of the principal divisions of the allied 
army. 

AllCO, or ARCH, a town of the Tyrol, with a castle, 
on tlie Surca, 7 m. W. llovoredo. Pop. 2,000. 

ARCOLE, a village of Austrian Italy, on the Alpora, 
15 m. E.S E. Verona. A serh‘s of sanguinary engage- 
mcMits took place here on the lOth, loth, and 17th of Nc»- 
veinber, I7!)6, between the Austrians and the French 
under Napoleon, when thu former were ultimately de- 
featetl. 

•ARCOS DE LA FRONTERA, a town of Spain, 
Andalusia, on the Guuilalele, 80 m. E. N. E. Cadix. 
Pop. 10,(XK). It is situated on an elevated rock, and Is of 
ditncuU access. Streets unpavoil, and ill adapted for foot 
passengers. It has two parish churches, and some con¬ 
vents for both sexes. The great altar of the church of 
S.inta Maria Is much adorned. The country In the vici¬ 
nity Is mountainous, intersected by valleys, and very 
iertlle. 

All COT. a marit. district of lliudostaii, i)rov. Carnatic, 

{ iresid. Madras, divided into two siib-dlstricts, or col- 
ectorates, comprising tlie whole country from Colcroon 
river on the S. to the frontier of the Nellore district on 
the N. and E. of Cuddtoali, Mysore, and Salem, with 
the exception of the Chingleput district lying round 
Madras. 'J’lie districts are diviilcd by the Palaur river. 
That to the comprises an area of 8,200 sq. m., and a 
pop. of 600 ,h:{ 1 ; and that to the S. an area of4,500 sq. m., 
and a pop. of .').'i0,239. Near the sea the country is low 
and well cultivatc<l; but further inland it is hilly, 
with extensive tracts of juiiglo. Agriculture is the great 
business of the natives; and this depends very inuoi oii 
irrigation, to assist in which many very large taukh, arti¬ 
ficial channels, and dams have been constructe«l. The 
C'luntryis held under the ryot war system (see Iniha). 
‘j'ho revenue of the N. division amounted in 183.5-3ti to 
227,7181., and that of the S. division to 240,!}G7/. The 
trade in piece goods h.*u( been well nigli annihilated by 
the introduction of the cheaper cottons of Gre.it Britain ; 
but cotton stuffr still continue to he m.'inutacturcd at 
Pulicat and Irrycum, and there is an extensive iron 
foundry at Porto Novo. {Madras Almanac for 1838, 
liart 1L p. 17, ftc.) 

Argot, a city of Hlndostan, the Mohammedan cap. 
of the Carnatic, on tlie S. side of the Palaur, 68 m. 
W.8.W. Madras, lat. 54' N., long. 79° 2^ E. It Is 
well built, is inclosed by walls, and contains the ruins of 
the palace of the nabobs of Arcot. The population 
cunsists principally of Mohammedans who speak the 
Decanny dialect, which we call Hindostani. It has 
n handsome Mohammedan irfbsque. with some other 
Mohammedan religious edifices. The citadel, for¬ 
merly of largo extent and considerable stren^h, Is 
now quite in ruins, its principal defences having lieen 
blown up; biil the rampart next the river, as it protects 
the town from iuuudiilion, is kept iu good repair. Arcot 
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Is very ancient, tod hat undergone many vicissitudes. It 
come definitively into ear potsetslon In 1801. ( Hamil¬ 
ton's E. /. Gazetteer.) 

ARDAGH, to insignlflctot village of Ireland, co. 
Longford. The church it very ancient; and it was the 
■ee of a bishopric, united In 16w to the bishopric of Kll- 
more, but separated from the latter in 1741, when it was 
united to the archbishopric of Tuam. 

ARDBBYL, a town of Persia, prov. Aterbijan, 88 m. 
Vf. from the Caspian Sea, between and which there is a 
chain of pretty high mountains, near the edge of an ex¬ 
tensive md elevated plain, lat. 38° 15' N., long. 48** 23* 
E. Pop. said by >fr. Fraser to amount to 5(X) or GOO 
families, or from 3,(K)0 to 3,600 individuals. Houses mean 
and small, built of mud or sun-burnt bricks, with -flat 
roofs like those of the poorest villages. It is surrounded 
by a ruinous mud wall ; but the fort is a regular square, 
with bastions, a ditch, ^acli, and drawbridge in the Eu¬ 
ropean style. I’he place is remarkable for its containing 
the tombs of Skeikh Sufih, the founder of the Sufilte dy¬ 
nasty of Persian princes and of a religious sect, and of 
some of his descendents. It Is a good deal resorted to 
by pilgrims, but Is now falling into decay. A fine li¬ 
brary formerly beUniged to Ardebyl ; but it was csir- 
rled to Petersburg on the town being taken by the Rus¬ 
sians, by whom, however, It was restored to the Per¬ 
sians. {Fraser's Travels on the Shores qf the Caspian 
Sea. p. 206.; Journal qf the Geographical Society, lil. 
p. 27.) 

ARDE('HE, a drp. of France, lying lengthwise along 
the W. side of the Rhone, by which it is separated 
from the Drome, having S. the Gard,W. the Lozere 
and Haute I.oire, and N. the Loire. Area, 539,009 
liect. Poll. 353,752. With the exception of a narrow 
border along the Rhone, most part of the surface is oc¬ 
cupied by hills and niouiitalns belonging to the chain cT 
the Ovennes: Mount Mezen, on its W. frontier, the 
highest in the dep., rises to the height of 1,774 toises 
(5,770 feet) above the level of the sea. Scvenal of the 
smaller hills arc of volcanic oiigln. The cultivable soil is 
estimated at about 129,OCO—meadows, 44,000 —vine¬ 
yards, 27,000—forests, 98,000 — mountains, heaths, ftc. 
I4K,()(i0—and cultures diverses, 63,0(M) hect. Resides 
the Rhone, the dep. is watered by the Arddchc, whence it 
I derives its name, tlie Erieux, Doux, ftc.; and it has to 
boast of the source of tlie Loire, which rises almut 18 ni. 
W. Privas. Tlicrc arc inineR of coal, iron, lead, antimony, 
ftc. The produce of corn is insufllrient for the con¬ 
sumption ol'tlic inhabitants ; the deficiency hciiig suptilied 
by potatoes imd ciiestiiiits, of wliicti last the forests produce 
immense quantities. ValU‘y.s ciiltlv.'iled with the plough ; 
hills gcucrally with ttic spade. The inhabitants are ex¬ 
ceedingly industrious, as is evinced by their careful s>stcni 
of irrigation, and by the terraces formed on the sides of 
the hills ])lanted with vines. 'J’hc culture of the 
latter is an object of great attention ; and tlie wines of 
Llinony, St. Joseph, Comas, St. Peray, Ac., particularly 
tin* la'*t isnM'iHoued, arc highly esteemed in foreign 
countries as well .as in France. The laisinc of the ^IIK- 
worm and the production of silk Is also a most important 
object in the economy of the dep. The culture of the 
olive has been abandoned, and thu only oil used is new 
procured from walnuts. Rutter and ciieeso yield consi. 
dcralile returns; great numbers of iat hugs arc exported ; 
and the sheep, which arc numerous, filrnl^h annually 
about 410,000 kllogs. wool. Maimtactiiring industry is 
prosecuted with inuidi spirit and success. The dep., 
which from 1808 to 1812 produced at an average 732,000 
kilogs. a ye.ir of cocoons, north 2,10(i,0(!0fr., produced. In 
1829, 319,600 kilogs. raw silk, worth about 16,000,000 fr., 
and had, at the same time, 22(i establishments for spinning, 
organzining, ftre. this silk, by which its value was raised 
to 23,244,256 ir. I and since then there has been a consi¬ 
derable increase. Thu paper pruducuil at Anuonay and 
other places ranks among the very be.st in Kumpe. Tiie 
manufacture is not, howevor, very extensive, em)>loying 
only about 4(M) work-people, and furnishing 313,500 reams 
a-ycar. L,ittcrly the tanning of leather, particularly ot 
goat-skins for gloves, has become a considerable business. 
There are also fabrics of course cloth, linen, and straw 
hats, estiblishmcnts for spinning cotton, with iron works, 
forges, ftc. The dep, returns 4 mcmibers to the t’h. of 
Dep. Constit. in 1837,1.057. Total public revenue in 
1831, very near 5,000,000 fr. Prinoiuol towns, Frlvas the 
cap., Aiinonay, Aubenas, ftc. 

ARDEE, an inland town of Ireland, co. Louth, prov. 
Leinster, on the Dee, whence its ancient name of Athur. 
dee, “Town on the Dec,” 36in. N.N.W. Dublin. A.strong 
caatle, now fitted up as a court-house, built here by one 
of the early English settlers, long rendered it a place of 
much importance; but it was notwithstanding burnt 
by Edwaid Bruce, during his invasion of Ireland, hi 
13)5, tod iwain by O'Neil, during the wars in the rqigu 
of Elizabeth. In 1641, it was the head-quarters of Sir 
Phelim O'Neil. Afrerwards it fell into the bauds of 
Cromwell, and was one oi the stations of the army of 
James II., while retiring before that of William III. 
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preYlously to the battle of the Boyne. Pop., In 1821, 
3,588, In 1831,3,976, being about 2-3aa of that of the en¬ 
tire parish, which in 1834 contained 6,161 inhab., of 
whom 468 were of the £. church, 46 P. dig., and 6,648 
H. Catholics. The town, which stands in a fertile dis¬ 
trict, consists of a main street, having several lanes 
branching flrom it; the dwellings, with the exception of 
some good houses, are mostly miserable cabins. The 
church, built in the early part of the 13tb century, and 
originally forming part of an Augustine monastery, is a 
plain structure in good r^ir: the R. C. chapm is a 
new and spacious edlOce. There are schools ror both 
sexes, under the endowment of Erasmus Smith ; a sav¬ 
ings’ bank, and a dispensary. Ill the centre of the town 
is another ancient castle, now fitted up as a dwelling- 
house, and near the entrance is a large artificial mound, 
called the Castle Guard. It was incorporated to¬ 
wards the close of the reign of Edward III., and received 
additioiuil privileges from subsequent monarchs. Its 
ruling charter is that of 11th Anne, under which it con¬ 
sists of a portreeve, 23 burgesses, and an unlimited 
number of freemen ; the municipal government being 
vested in the portreeve, 6 burgesses, uid 6 freemen, who 
hold office for life. The coiqioration returned 2 m. to 
the Irish pari., and continues to enjoy a revenue of about 
135/. {icr annum. The local courts have fallen into dis¬ 
use ; general sessions of the peace are held in January 
and June, and petty sessions every Wednesday: part of 
the ancient ciLstlc is used as a bridewell. The manufac¬ 
ture of malt is carried on to a considerable extent, 64,483 
bushels having paid duty in 1836: tliere are also flour 
and meal mills; turf is brought from a bog, about two 
miles, distant by the river Dee, wbich Is here navig.iblc 
for boats. A market-plaee for corn was built in 1710, 
and shambles in 1796, in which a well stocked market is 
held every Tuesday. Fairs, principally for live stock, 
are held in a large enclosed .area providtd by the corpo¬ 
ration, on 1st Mar., 10th Apr., 6th June, 8th July, 20fh 
Aug., 23d Oct., and 17th Dee. ; tliatof October is prin¬ 
cipally for sheep. The right of tolls, w hich was for 
some time matter of dispute and turbulence, has been 
decided in favour of the corporation. The post-oflicc 
revenue .amounted in 1830 to 317/, and in 1836 to 646/.: 
a daily mml car from Drogheda to Louth passes through 
Aniec, carrying at an average two passengers each triji. 
iJiailroad Report; Prtv. Iitfor.) 

ARDELAN, a prov. of Persia, forming the E. division 
* of Kurdistan. It extends 2(!0 m. in length, from the 
scream Sharook to the Turkish district of Zohaub, and is 
nearly 160 in. in bre.adth.^Froni the Sharook to Senna, 
cap. prov., in lat. 36" 12'N., long. 40" E., the surface 
piaibcnts successive clusters of hills, heaped, as it W'cre, on 
each other, on extensive table lauds, covered with huts, 
and the flocks oftnlHis passing the summer months here. 

< uiiu migrating in winter towards Bagdml. 'J'hc soil is 
good, and will yield abundance of wheat and barley ; but 
the Kurds, who prefer a fiastoral life, contmit them¬ 
selves with raising only what is absolutely necessary for 
their subsistence, ’robacco is cultivated in small quan¬ 
tities ; and the extensive forests of oak on tbemountains 
W. of Senna ail'ord abundanre of timber and gall-nuts. 
'I'he former is floated down the Zab in rafts into the 
Tigris, and the latter exported to India. Various tribes 
inhabit Ardelau, which are represented as robust, brave, 
temperate, and living to a great age; but they are averse 
li om settled habits ; war and rapine .arc tiielr delight ; 
and they scarce consider murder and parricide as crimes I 
Ttiey have a language of their own, and are proud of 
tlicir descent, wliicli they trace back to the most dis¬ 
tant epochs. Some of their chiefs have great power. 
iKuiw^fr's Persht, p. 142.) 

AKDKNKKS, a den. in the N. of France, having 
N Belgium, E. dop. Meuse, S. dep. Marne, and W. 
di'p. Aisne. Area, 617,385 hwt. Pop. 3(Ni*,M61. It de¬ 
rives its name from the old foicst of Ardennes, which 
oecupies its N. division, it is divided Into tw'o portions 
In a mountainous ridge, a ramification oftheciiain oftlic 
Vosges, by whicli it Is traversed from S. E. to N. W. 
Principal rivers Meuse and Aisne, connected by means of 
the canal of the ArdeuncB and the Bar. Soil of very 
diflerent degrefti of lertility. The N. is intersiiersed 
with mountains or high hills covered with forests and 
heaths, and some plains in the S. W. district arc naked, 
arid, and barren. But it has some large and fruitful 
villeys, particularly that of the Aisne, one of the best corn 
countries in Fiance. The extent of its principal divisions 
is set down as follows in the oflieial tables, vis. cultiva¬ 
ble hinds, 314,000 ; meadows, 48,000; forests, 95,000; and 
heaths, Ac., 11,000 beet. Agriculture has recently 
made much progress, and more corn is now produced 
than Is gufllcii'iit for the consumption of tlie inhabitants. 
The crop of 1831 was estimated at almut 570,000 heck 
while that of 1832 w’as estimated at 912,000. Some infe¬ 
rior wine is made In the S. districts. Tiicre are largo 
herds of cattle and flocks of sheep, there being among the 
latter, wfblch are celebrated for their mutton, several of 
the iong-woolcd and merino breeds. Average annual 


produce of wool, 660,000 kilogs. This dep. Udlstin- 
gulibed by its mines and manufactures. Among tlie 
former are those of iron, lead, calamine, &c., with quart ies 
of slate and marble, the former the most important of 
the kind In the N. of France; coal Is also found, but it is 
not worked, at least to any considerable extent. The 
annual produce of iron is estimated at above 4,600,000 
kilogs. bar, and above 700,000 kilogs. cast. Charlevillo 
produces annually above3,000,000 kilogs. nails: the copper 
works furnish above 180,000 kilogs. sheet copper, with 
above 110,000 kilogs. brass-wire for pins, clock-work, Ac., 
and copper for caldrons and boilers. Above 6,000 indi¬ 
viduals arc employed in the arrondlsieroent of Mezli'rcs 
in the nail traae, and 600 in the manufacture of iron¬ 
mongery goods. Immense quantities of slates are 
quarried at Fumay, Fepin, St. Barnabfi,*&c. Fabrics 
of superior earthenware, glass, white lend, tanneries, &c. 
ore met with at Montherme and other^laccs. There are 
also numerous establishments for the spinning of wool; 
and various branches of the woollen manufacture ore 
extensively carried on at Sedan, Bethel, &c. The great 
manufactory of fire-arms on account of government, 
carried on at Charlcvillc, has been transferred to Feltri 
and Chatellerault. Besides furnishing timber and other 

? rodncts for exportation to the contiguous depts. and 
telgium, the forests are the great source of the pro¬ 
ductiveness of the mines, timber being the fuel used in the 
iron and copper works. The dep. returns 4 m. to the Ch. 
of Dep. Const, in 1837, 1,322. Tulilic revenue in 1831, 
8,075,880 fr. Vrincipal tow ns Mc7.i^res, Sedan, Charleville, 
Bethel, Givet, &c. (Hugo, Fraitce Pittoreaque, art. Ar~ 
dennes ; and Official Tuhlcs.) 

AUDKS, utown of Franco, dep. Fuy-de<Dom«, cap. 

. cant, on a small river that falls Into the Allier, 10 m. 
S. W. Issoire. Pop. 1,830. 

AKDGLASS.amarit. town of Ireland,co.Down, prov. 
Ulster, on the sea-coast, a little to the N. of St. John’s 
Point, between Dutidrum Bay and the entrance of 
Strangford Lough, 68 in. N. N. E. Dublin. It was for¬ 
merly of sueli commercial importance that a mercantile 
company from l.oiidou settled here in the reign of lien. 
IV., and in that of lien. VI. its trade exceeded that of 
any port to the N. of Drogheda. It was also a place of 
considerable strength, as appears from the gallant stand 
made in it liy Simon Jordan, at the close of the reign of 
Elir-abcth, wiio maintained it successfully during a 
siege of three years against tiie earl of Tyrone ; but sub¬ 
sequently, in consequence of its exclusive commen ial 
privileges liaving been purchased up by the Crown, and 
transferred to Newry and Belfast, its trade declined, Inso- 
miicti that it lias been fur many years merely a fisliing 
station and watering-place, and tne port for embarkation 
to a few passengers to the Isle of Man. Fop. in 1834, 
1628, of whom 661 were of the E. church, 29 Frot. dis., 
and 938 U. Cntli. It stands on the side of an elevated 
tract of land overlooking the sea, between two remark¬ 
able hills. The late proprietor expended a considerable 
sum in buildings suited to make it a fashionable bathing- 
place. It now consists of a long semicircular street, 
with lanes branching from it; a range, called the Crescent, 
overlooking the bay, and several detached residences. 
The pa. cliurch and U. ('alh. i^pel are neat buildings. 
Schoftls. on the ioundation of Erasmus Smith, educate 
90 boys and 80 girls; there are also several private 
schools, in wiiich about 100 pupils are instructed. The 
castle, now the occasional residence of the proprietor, 
consists of a range of very ancient buildings, supposed 
to have been stores for mcrehandlsc, converted into 
a castellated mansion of three stories. A roanori.il 
court holds pleas to the amount of KK#. The harbour 
has also been much improved. It consists of an inner 
cove, capable of admitting vessels of 100 tons, but 
nearly dry at low water, and of a large outer harbour, 
which, having been still larthiT cularged by a pier, 
extending 300 feet into deep water, admits vessels 
of 600 tons at any time of tide: it iuis a lighthouso 
at its extremity. A constabulary force and coast-guard 
are maintained here. There aie no manufactures: 
its trade is eonflned to that of grain, of wliich consider¬ 
able quantities are shippeil. Us low state in these re- 
iperts Is indicated by us nost-ottice revenue, which. In 
1 h:jo, was but 90/., ami m 1836 was not returned. In its 
commercial arr.'ingeinents it is considered us a creek or 
dejicndency of Kiliough, witli whieh port its custom 
duties are consolidated. {See Killoiigh.) The fishery 
is the almost (‘xchisive occupation of the working classes; 
that of herrings lieing most follow ed. During the season, 
which continues from the fjeginning of June to the close 
of August, vessels assemble here, nut only from the fish¬ 
ing ports on the E. const of Iretaiid, but Iroin the Isle of 
Mail, and Cornwall. In 1834 aliout 300 vessels were col¬ 
lected, of which a third were Manx, a third English, 
from Penzance iii Cornwall, and the remainder Irish. 
Beddes herrings, most kinds of round and flat fish are 
abundant; but tiiey are not so much sought for. The 
llshernien, as a body, are orderly, well conducted, willing 
to work, and not more addicted to tlie use of ardent 
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•plrlts than moat otheri of the same grade. When dis¬ 
abled bf age or accident, they are principally supported 
by their cmldren and friends. It is obsenred, that tnough 
the takes of fish are frequently rery large, the quantity 
brou|^t in for sale nerer exceeds the demand. (JPl'M- 
erft Reporti Prfe. /q/br.) 

ARDJA, a town of Turkey In Asia, on the left bank of 
the Euphrates, 45 m. N. W. Bussorah. 

ARDMAMURCHAN POINT, a promontory on the 
W. coast of Scotland, Argyleshire, being the most wes- 
tcriy point in the mainland of Great Britain, lat. 
660 46' N., long. 60 W W. 

ARDNARRE, a marlt. town of Ireland,co. Sligo, prov. 
Connaught, I6(tt m. W. N. W. Dublin, on the Moy, a 
bridge over which river connects it with the town of 
BallTna. It being, therefore, in reality a suburb of the 
latter, the particulars relative to it will be found under 
Ballina. . ... 

ARDOCH, a village of Scotland, co. Perth, pa. Mtithll, 
ft m. N. Dumblane, remarkable for having in its vicinity 
one of the best preserved Homan stations or forts in the 
empire. It is an oblong, 420 feet by 876 within the lines. 
On the W. side it is defended by the steep banks of thu 
river Knaig, on the S. by a deep morass and two ditches, 
and on the other sides, where it is most exposed, by no 
fewer than five parallel ditches and six ramparts. On the 
S. side the ditches have been partially destroyed in the 
process of cultivation, and the W. side has been injured 
by carrying (unnecessarily) the military road from 
Stirling through Crieff to the Highlands through part of 
the works; but it is now luckily inclosed and protected 
from further depredation. I'lie uroetorlum, which is 
well preserved, is a square, (lO feet in the side, but it is 
not exactly In the centre of tlie station. Near this strong 
fort are three camps of different magnitudes, one 2,8(H) 
by 1,960 feet, estimated to accommodate 26,(M)0 men ; 
another, 1,910 by 1,340 feet, accommodating I2,(M)0 men ; 
and the tidrd and smallest, 1,060 bybOOfwt, aocommo- 
pating 4,000 men. Nothing cortain is known ns to the 
period when, or tiio general by whom, this station and 
camps were constructed; but tiiey are generally sup¬ 
posed to have been the w'ork of Agricola. 4 little to the 
\V. of Ardoch a cairn formerly existed 1H2 feet in height; 
but it'Is now nearly demolishctl, the stones having been 
carried away to build houses and fences. ( Hay's Mi¬ 
litary Antiquities ; New Statistical Account oj Scotland, 
art. Muthil.) 

AllDOYE, a town of Belgium, 14 m. S.S.W. Bruges. 
Pop. 6.900. 

ARDRA, or AYEM, a country of Africa, formerly in¬ 
dependent, but now a prov. of Dahomey. Ardra is also 
the name of the capital of tho above coun'try, about 
40 m. inland. 

ARDHES, a small but well-fortifie<l town ofJFrancc, 
dep. Pas de Calais, <'ap. cant., 9 m. S. E. Calais. Pop. 
2,160. In the vicinity of this town, in June, 1620, was 
held the famous meeting between Francis 1., king of 
France, and Henry VIII., king of England. The pomp 
and roagniflcenco displayed on both bides, during IH days 
tlwit the meeting Insteil, acqidrcd for the place of rcu- 
d(>vou8 the name of tlie Champ du drap d'or. The in¬ 
terview had no very Importaut polltic.id result. 

ARDHOSS AN,a parish and sea-port town of Scotland, 
CO, Ayr, the town being 24 ni. W.S.W. Glasgow, 20 m. 
S. Greenock, and about 1 m. N. W. Saltcoats. Pop. of 
parish In lAHl, 3,697 ; of Ardrossan at present (lh3H) 
from 1,000 to 1.100. The town was founded by tlie late 
Earl of Egllntoun. Ills lordship’s intention was to make 
a harbour here that sliould bo accessible at all times of 
the tide; and asS project was, at the same time, set on 
foot for bringing a canal from Glasgow to Ardrossan, it 
was supposed that the latter would become the port of 
the former, and tliat the circuitous navigation of the 
Clyde would be avoided. In fiirtherance of this design. 
Lord Egllntoun expended vast sums on the harbour and 
town. The harbour is partly formed by a small islet, 
called Horse Isle, which shelters it on the N.W., and 
by a lengthened circular pier, and a breakwater, 
within the extremity of the latter, there are 26 feet 
water at spring ebbs, shoaling gradually to 1.6 feet, where 
tho pier commences. The wet docks which it was in¬ 
tended to construct have not been proec*ded with. The 
town is laid out on a regular andmagnilicent pl.an ; there 
is a splendid establishment of baths; and latterly tlie 
place has been a gootl deal resorted to hj visiters in the 
bathing season. The projected canal from Glasgow to 
Ardrossan not having been excavated ftirtlicr than the 
village of Johnstone in Renfrewshire, an act was ob¬ 
tained, In 1827, for constructing a railway from Johnstone 
to Ardrossan; but hitherto it has been only completed 
as far as Kilwinning. There can, however, be little doubt 
that a railway will, at no distant period, be carried ft-om 
Glasgow to Ardrossan; and when this Is done, the latter 
will become the point whence the steam packets will sail 
for Liverpool and Belfast. The shipping of coal from 
Ardrossan has lately Increased rapidly. During the year 
1885 thqre entered the port 1963 vessels, of the ourden of 
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106,649 tons. Statistical Account qf SccUamd, 

art. Ardrossan t Prfv. Infimnation.) 

AREBO, or ARBON, a town of Benin, on the river 
Formosa, 60 m. from Its mouth. Lat. 5^ W N., long. 
60 8* E. 

A RECIFE, a sea-port town, cap. Island of Lancerota, 
one of the Canaries, on Its £. coast, lat. flfto 6ff N., long: 
130 3 ^ w. Pop. 3,600. The harbour, v^hleh thou|m 
small is secure, is formed by several rocky islets. It has 
two entrances, the N. having a depth of 13, and the R. 
of 17^ feet, at low water, with a 9-feet rise of tide. Both 
entrances are defended by bomb-proof forts. The Inhab* 
are mostly engaged in the fishery on the opposite coast 
of Africa. (Journal Seog. Soctety, vi. p. 287.) 

ARENDAL, a sea-port town of Norway, on the Aren- 
dal, 76 m. N. E. Christiansand, lat. 68^ 37* N., long. 
8° 60* 35** £. Pop. 1 JK)0. It is mostly built on piles, 
and small vessels reach almost all parts of the town by 
means of tho canals by which It is intersected. The har¬ 
bour is protected by tho opposite island of Tromhe. 
There are iron mines and forges in the vicinity; and a 
good deal of trade is carried on in iron and timber. 

AUENDOUK, a vill^ of Belgium, prov. Antwerp, 
r>| m. E. by S. Turnhout. Pop. 2,500. It lias manu¬ 
factures of stockings and linens, and distilleries. 

ARENIS DE MAR, a town of Spain, Catalonia, 26 m. 
N. E. Barcelona, near thtf sea. Pop. ,6,000. It is neat 
and clean, has a fine parish church and a convent, fabrics 
of silk and cotton stockings, a school of pilotage, a yard 
for the building of small vessels, and anchor-forges. The 
women employ themselves in making lacc. 

AllENSBURG, a sea-port town of European Russia* 
guv. Livonia, capital of the island of Oesel, in the Baltic, 
at the mouth of the Guipii of Riga, lieing situated on tlie 
S. side of the island, lat. 68° 16* N., long. 22° 17* 45** E. 
Pop. 1,800. It has a castle, a Russian and a Lutheran 
church, a public school, and an hospital. The water In 
tlie harbour being sludlow, vessels are obliged to anchor 
in tlie roads at a considerable distance from town. 
The m-tlcles of export consist of corn, timber, butter, 
cheese, tallow, hides, and seal oil. (Sec Oeskl.) 

AREQUIFA, a city of S. America, rep. Peru, cap. 
prov. same name, in the valley of Quifea, on the (3liile, 
at the foot of M. Ornate, 7,700 feet aliuve the level of the 
sea, 30 m. E. from the Pacific Ocean, and 200m. S.S.W. 
Cuzco, l,at. 16° 30* S., long. 73° 11' W. It was founded 
by order of Pixarro, in 1536. The houses, though low, on 
account of the prevalence of earthquakes, are strongly * 
built; and the cathedral, a bronze fountain in tiie great 
square, and the bridge over Hio Cliile, deserve notice. 

It has four convents, a college, a w'orkhuuse, &c.; and 
it has, or had, flourishing manufactures of gold and 
silver cloths, woollens, and cottons. Its environs, iiot- 
withstanding their elevation, are very fruitful ; and by 
means of its port Molleinlo, and of the road passing. 
through it from Lima to the S., it is the seat of a pretty 
extunbive commerce. It is very subject to eaithquakcb, 
from several of which it has sustain^ gn^ut injury. Tho 
aeeounts of its pop. differ very widely ; but it may per¬ 
haps be estimated at about 36,000. 

ARE'J'Ill’SA, a famous loiintaiii of .Sicily, which rises 
close to the sea, in the city of Syracuse. CMcero says of 
it. In hoc insula (Ortygia) extrema est Jims aquw dulcis, 
cfti nomen Areihus(e est, ineredibili maguitudtne, ptenis- 
simuspiscium: quijluctu totus operirelur, nist munitione 
ac mole lap^dum dmari di^unetus esset. (Jn Verr., 
lib. iv. $ 53.) Poetry and fable have combined to give an 
enduring celebrity to this fountain. It w'hs supposed 
that the river .Alpheiis, which flows past Olympia in 
Greece, and f<dls into the Sicilian Sea, did not terminate 
its course tliere : but tliar it continued to flow hi a sub¬ 
terranean channel, iireacrving the purity of Its waters, 
till they again rc'appoared in the fountain Arcthusa; and 
in proof of this it was affirmed that things cast into the 
Alpheus were alter a wliile thrown uti by the fountain ! 
Virgil alludes to this circumstance when he says, 

Bicttbi, cum ftuctus sutiter Inliere Sictuins, 

’ Dond amaru kuum non mtermisceat undani. 

Rcl^. X. Un. 4, 5. 

and it is referred to by Pliny {Jlist, Nht., lib. ii. $ 3.), 
Seneca {Quasi. N., lib. iii. §26), and other ancient 
autiiors. The poetical account of the fountain may be 
seen in Ovid's Met., lib. v. lin. 572. 

This celebrated spring is now sadly changed. The sea 
has made its way, probably hy the agency of the earth- 

J iuakes so frequent here, into the fountain ; so that, 
nstcad of being sweet, the water, which also is greatly 
diminished In quantity, in consequence of a large portion 
rising in the sea, is brackish and unflt for any purpose 
but that of washing. Its fish have disappeared with the 
sacred groves and temples that adorned its banks ; and 
this glory of ancient Syracuse is now degraded into a 
sort of public washing tub for the poorer classes of the 
modem city. (Swinburne's Two Sicilies, ii. p. 833. 


4to. ed.: Hughes's Travels, i. p. 41.8vo. ed.) 
AREVALO, a town of Spain, Old Castile, 
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Arels, on the Aihua. 29 m. N.N.B. Avila. Pop. 4,500. 
Besldos churches, It has two hospitals and two corn 
markets. 

ARRZZO (an. ArretiuM)^ a city of Tuscany, In 
tlie rich plain of Chlana (which see), 81 m. B. by N. 
Slcniia, lat. 43° 18^ 63" N., long. )20 0' 39" E. Pop. 
10 UOO. It is surrounded by walls, has a citadel, but is 
neither well built nor well laid out. It is the seat of a 
bishop, and has a Gothic cathedral. Its finest building, 
le LoMe, containing the custom-house and theatre, in the 
nrlncTpal sauare, has a magnificent portico, 400 feet in 
ieiigtli. It nas also numerous churches, convents, and 4 
hospitals. There are manufacture^of woollen stuflh and 
pins. Petrarch was born here, on the 20th July, 1304: 
and this also is the native country of Vassari, Bacci, and 
of Leondo Bruin, called Aretln, llcdi, &c. 

Arezzo Is very ancient, having been one of the principal 
states of Etruria. After it became subject to the Itomans, 
It was reckoned a post of great importance as a defence 
against the incursions of the Cisalpine Gauls. It was 
tamous for its terra-cotta vases, ranked by Pliny with 
those of Samos and Saguntum. ( Hist. Hat., lib. xxxv. $ 12.) 
The remains of the ruins of an amphitheatre are still 
visible. It was taken by assault by the French on the 
19th of Oi'tober, 1800. 

AllGANlL, a town of Portugal, prov. Beira, 21 m. £. 
Coimbra. Pt)p. 1,700. 

AllGELET, a town of France, dep. Pyrenfies Orien- 
tules, 14 m. S. E. Perpignan, near the sea. Pop. 1,967. 

AUGBNTAN, a town of France, dep. Ornc, cap. 
aiToiui., on the river of that name, 22 m. N. by W. Alan- 
con. Pop. 5,772. It is agreeably situated on a hill In 
iJie middle of a large and fertile plain. The walls by 
which it was formerly surrounded have been demolishca, 
and its ramparts converted into agreeable promenades. 
It is pretty well built, has a tribunal of original juris¬ 
diction, with manufactures of linen, lace (called poifti 
d'AImcon), tanneries, blcaching-grouiids, &c. 

ARGENTAT or AttGENTAfJ. a town of France, 
dep. <7orr0ze, cap. cant, on the Dordogne. Pop. 3,029. 
There are mines of cool juid lead in the environs. 

AHGENTKUIL, a town of France, dmi. Seine et 
Oise, cap. cant., on the Seine, 13 in. N. W. Paris. Pop. 
4,5.')6. ileloisa was cdiieated in a nunnery in this town ; 
and it was to tlie same place that she relinxt, in 1120, 
.liter the misfortune ofy Abelard, before she became 
Abbi'ss of Parnclct. I'nere is here an hospital, esta- 
IiUsIkhI by St. Vincent de Paul. 

AllGEhiTlE'RE, a town of France, dep. Arddche, on 
the LiKne,2()m. S. W. Privas. Pop. 3,000. It derives 
Its name from mines of silver, wrought licre in tlic Pitli i 
century. It is '•ituated on a rock in a deep valley, has 
narrow crooked streets, and is ill-built and filthy. It 
lias filatures and i<il»rics of silk. 

AUGENTON-SriUCKEUSE, a town of France, 
dep, Indre, cap. cant., on the Crouse, 16 m. S. S. E. 
teaiiroux. Pop. 4,319. This town is <livided into two 
parts fcy the Creuse. The higher and more ancient part 
contained a vu.st Gothic castle, disuuuitled by Louis XIV., 
and of which there are now liardly any remains. The 
bleaching grounds for woollens at this place have been 
long celebrated. Argeuton was callcil Arquitowmgus 
by the Romans; and medals, and other remains of 
tliat Illustrious people, are still found in the town and 
Its vicinity. 

AR(;ENTUE', a village of France, dep. Ille et Vilaine, 
cap. cant., 5 m. S. S. E. Vitro. Pop. 2,060. 

.^RGENTUE-SOUS-LAVAL, a village of France, 
<li*i). Ma>pnnc, cap. cant., G m. E. Laval. Pop. 1,702. 
It has valuable marble quarries. 

A RGOS, a city of Greece, In the Morca, in antiquity the 
c.ip. oT Argolis, the kingdom of Againemiion, and one of 
tlie most ancient and celebrated of the Grecian cities. 
It is situated about 2 m> from the bottom of the Gulph of 
Argos (Argolicus Sinus), and about 41 in. N. W. Napoli 
di Romania, lat. 37° 40' N., long. 22° 44' E. Some frag¬ 
ments of its Cyclopean walls, and vestiges of the theatre, 
are the only remains of the ancient city that can be 
identified below the acropolis. The latter stood upon a 
pointed rock of considerable elevation, and great natursd 
strength, which is now surmounted by a castle, built on 
the foundations of the ancient citadel. The town suf¬ 
fered much during the revolutionary struggle between 
the Greeks and Turks, but it is said to have since ra. 
pidly risen from its ruins ; the buildings however, are 
mem and poor. Pop. probably 3,000. 

ARGOSTOLI, a sea-port town, cap. Island of Ce- 
Piudonia, on the E. side of the gulph of the same name, 
l it. 380 4 (y/ jq., long. 20° 29' 16" E. Pop. from 

4,(MX) to 5,000. Situation low and unhealthy, and, the 
houses mostly mean and poor; but both the appearance 
and police of the town, particularly the latter, have been 
^lucli improved since it came under the protection of the 
^ngllsb. The Gulph of Argostoli is about 8 m. in depth, 
by about 11 or 2 m. In width, and has in most parts good 
anchorage. 

A KG U IN, a very small island, in the gulph of the 
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me name, on the W. coast of AfHca, about 54 m. S. K. 
nt>m Cape Blanco. It is abundantly supplied with fresli 
water, and is supposed, apparently on good grounda. by 
D'Anvllle, Bougainville, Rennell, &c., to be bi««»i^ i*« a i 
with the island of Come, where Hanno settled a colony 
during his famous voyam of discovery. In modem 
it has been successively possessed bg the Portuguese. 
Dutch, and French ; but nas been abandoned for more 
than half a century. The dangerous bank or shoal of 
Arguin extends S. E. a considerable distance firom Cape 
Blanco. It has been the scene of numerous shipwrecks; 
among others of that of the French frigate la MMusc. 

ARGUNSKOI, a town and fortress of Siberia, on the 
Argun, 162 m. from Its mouth. 

ARGYLE, or ARGYLL, a marlt. co. Scotland con¬ 
sisting partly of mainland, and partly of islands, of which 
the principal arc Islay, Mull, and Jura, having N. lii- 
veraess-shire, E. Perth and Dumbarton shires, S. the 
Irish Sea and the Frith of Clyde, and W. the Atlantic. 
Its shores are extremely irregular, consisting of length¬ 
ened promontories and deep bays and inlets. The total 
area is estimated at 2,064,400 acres, of which 1,446,400 arc 
mainland, and 608,000 islands. The rivers are unim¬ 
portant ; but the freshwater lakes in the mainland and 
islands are supposed to cover 51,840 acres. Owing to 
its deep bays and gulphs, the sea coast of tlie mainhuid 
is estimated at about GOO in. A large portion of the sur¬ 
face consists of hcatiiy moors, morasses, rocks, and wild 
rugged mountains. Ben Cruachan, the most elevated of 
the latter, rises 3,670 feet above the level of tlie sea. 
Woods and plantations cover from 35,^000 to 45,000 acres. 
Lead, copper, and iron arc met with, and coal is wrought 
near Campbcltoii. Good marble Is found in the island 
of Tlree, and several other places; and the slate quarries 
of Kasdale and RalachulUii supply a large portion of 
the demand lor Scotland. Climate mild, but wet, va¬ 
riable and boisterous. The entire extent of the arable 
laud is not supposed to exceed 170,000 acres,so that grazing 
constitutes the main business of tlie farmer. Argyle is 
celebrated for the excellence of Its native bre(*d of black 
cattle; they are small, hardy, easily fed, and, when fat¬ 
tened in the ricii pastures of the Lowlands of Scotland 
or England, aflbrd the very best beef that is brought to 
table. 'J'he stock is estimated at from G.'i,(X)0 to 70,(XX), 
furnishing a large annual supply for exportation. .Sheep 
farming is not carried on so extensively as in some other 
Higlilaiid counties ; but latterly it has been a good deal 
extended, and the breeds of sJieej) inurJi improved. Pro¬ 
perty ill a few hands. Farms of all sizes, extending 
from a few acres to many square miles. In various 
districts the practice of holding laud in partnership, or 
what is called run-rtg, is still ku]>t up. Diider this 
system, a number of persons take a farm in common, 
each being bound lor the rent. Tiiey then divide the 
arable l.uid into small.contiguous portioiis, or ridges, as 
equally — quantity and quality taken together — as is 
possible; the space lallmg to cacii tenant being de¬ 
termined by lot, sonietiines fur the wliole lease, and 
sometimes only for n single season ! Ploughing and 
most other sorts of labour arc performed in coiiiinon; 
and if, as is usually the ease, any hill pasture be at¬ 
tached to the low ground, it is let in common. In some 
of the low Highland districts occupied in this way, tlie 
land falling to the share of an individual does not 
I exceed from 3 to 7 acres, and that, perhaps, is divided 
into some dozen or twenty patches. It is needless to 
enlarge on tlie pernicious influence of this mode ol liold- 
ing land. Where it prevails it is obvious there can be 
nothing like Industry, nor any thing dcservimg the name 
of .agriculture. We are, therefore, glad to have to say 
that, though still much too prevalent, it is rapidly de¬ 
clining botii in this and other Highland counties, partly 
in consequence of the extension of the sheep fanning 
system, and partly Iroin many landlords having set them¬ 
selves aguihst it, and «’ivided the lands held In common 
into separate possessions. Farm buildings very various: 
those on the largest and best farms gooil and substan¬ 
tial ; but, in general, the houses of the smaller class of 
uccupiers, anil of tlie cottiers, are miserable liovels, some¬ 
times without cither windows or chimnc}'8. linproveil 
cottages are, however, begun to be intriAluced; and it 
is to be hoped that tliey may be universally diffused. 
Principal corn crops oats and barley, especially the first. 
Potatoes are very extensively cultivated, and form an 
important part of the food of the inhabitants. Average 
rent of land, including islands, in isio. Is. lid. an acre. 
Kelp is made along the shores both of the mainland and 
islands ; but the business has latterly fallen very much off. 
This, also, is the case with the heriing fishery, which 
used formerly to be prosecuted to a much greater extent 
than at present, In Loch Fyne and other arms of the ad. 
jacent sea. 

Argyle Is popularly divided into rhu seven districts of 
Argyle, Cowal, Klntyre, Lorn, Appin, Islny, and Mull; 
and contains 50 parishes. l*rincip.)l towms, Campbclton, 
Inverary, and Oban. It had, in 1831,17,146 inhob. houses, 
19,252 nunllies, and 100,973 inhab., having increased 
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ftom 71,859 in 1801. It iend« 1 m. to Che H. of C. for 
the CO., ml Campbelton and Inrerair Join with Ayr and 
Irvloe in retumlnff a m. Farl. constftuciiry in 1837,1652. 
Valued rent, 149,696/. Seotch; annual value of real pro¬ 
perty in 1815, 227,493/. 

AEOYRO CASTRO, a town of Turkey in Surope, In 
Albania, the principal place in the extensive and well 
GultlvaCod valley of Deropull, near the river Drlno, on 
the lower declivity of the mountains on the W. side of the 
valley, at a short distance from the site of tiie old Roman 
town of Uadriannpolig or Jutiinfanopolis, 46 m. N.W. 
Yannina. It has an imposing and peculiar aspect, being 
built on three separate ridges, divided from each other by 
deep chasms or ravines. The bouses, which are mostly 
good, are not contiguous, but stand In various positions. 
** Some are placed on commanding eminences, others be¬ 
neath projecting crags, and many on the ridges of pre¬ 
cipices ; but the greater part upon the flat surface of the 
ruck, between its deep ravines: the whole appearance is 
singularly striking, and its fine eflbet augmented, not 
only by the minarets fif its mosques, but by the grand 
castle or fortress, ui>on a much larger scale than any 
over before constructed in this country.” {Hughr*, if. 
360. 8vo. ed.) Pouquevilic estimated the population, 
previously to the capture of the town by Al! I'acha, at 
2,060 families, making probably from 12,000 to 13,000 
inhab. {VoyaRe dans la GreeSy I. 839.) Mr. Hughes, 
who visited the town soon after its capture in 1H13, states 
that it was supposed to contain about 1.6,000 inhab., 
which corresponds pretty closely with Fouquevillc's es¬ 
timate. It is probable that the pop. has not diflbred 
materially in the Interval. According to lirquhnrt, 
(.Spirit qjt the EasU ii. 234.) Arg 3 rro Castro contains a.fOO 
Albanian .and 200 Greek families. * It has a good bazar, 
which used to be well supplied with articles of commerce. 
Previously to Its subjugiition by All Pacha, it was a place 
of considerable Industry, I»acl a pretty extensive internal 
trade, and enjoyed a considerable degree of indenendenee. 

A RIAN O, a town of Naples, iiiov. Prlncipato Ul¬ 
tra, on a steep hill, in one of the passes of the Ap- 
ucnnlnes, 17 m. E. Benevento, on th<j high road from 
Naples to Fnggia and Manfredoiiia. Pop. circa 8,(M)0. 
It is the rohidenre of a bisiiop, and h.is a fine cathedral, 
with numerous churches, convents, and nionts-d^-pidte; 
a semin.'U'y, an hospital, and a manufacture of <Mrtlien- 
ware. It suiTered inneh from earthmiakes in 1406 and 
1732, and seems latterly to h.ive been docliniiig. 

AUlCA,n sea-port town of S. Amcriea, on the Pacific 
Ocean, .at the moutli of a small and well-watered vallev, 
210 ni. N. W. Poto.si. lat. IRo 2K' 4(/' S., long. 70^ 13' 
30'' W. Itnatiirallv belongs to Ilolivia or IJpTier Peru ; 
hilt It lielonged in IM-IO, and probiblv still belongs, with 
a narrow strlfi of land extending far S. as the Pavilion 
dr l*lca, to Pern. It was n(*arly destroyed by an c.arth- 
qu,ake in 160.6 ; .and has been ever sinee in aenmpanatlvely 
poor state. But it is tiie natural outlet of one of the 
principal mining districts of S. America, and of a large 
extent of country; and now that the disquaUfieations 
under which it laboured, during the Spanish regime, are 
removed, it will, no doubt, become a port of very con¬ 
siderable impiirtanco. It is a better landing place than 
the contiguous ports of llo, MoUendo, and Qullca; and 
it is tnnch better sltuatixl for commerre than Lamar, 
that lias hit herto been the principal port of Bolivia. But 
notwithstanding its superiority to most other p<irts on 
tills jairt of the American coast, it Is, owing to tlie heavy 
surf, at all times difficult to effbet a landing, and some¬ 
times quite Impossible, unless in tin* balsas of the natives. 
These are i^oi t of floats mailc of iiiflatcxl secil-sklns; and 
so dexterous are the natives in their management, that 
there is not the least risk of being uptet, or even wetted 
with the surf. On these original and apparently frail 
raffs, all merchandise is landed at Arica; and tlie specie, 
and other articles of export, are conveyed to the vesocls 
in the liay, unless the sea Ik* unusually calm, wnl the surf 
run vc^ low. (Stevenson's S. America^ Ui. 32X Ac.) 

AHIENZO, a town of Naples, prov. Terra dr Lavoro, 

8 m. N. Nola, and IR m. W by N. Naples. Pop. 11,0<K). 

It is sitiiabvl on Mount Tifati, on the high road from 
Naples to Benevento, and has 7 parish churches, an 
hospital, and a mont-de-piftP. 

ABiGNA, a place in the N;of the co. Roscommon, 
Ireland, on the W. side of Lough Alien, at whicli are coal 
and Iron mines that have been worked at dlflTerent times 
with various success: hut generally with great loss to 
the parties carrying them op. 'I'he coal is of an inferior 
gu.*ility. The proceedings of a company formed in 
Tendon, in 1824, for working the Arigna mines, were of so 
singular, or rattier so dlsgraccffil a character, as to give 
rise to an iuqiiiry before a committee of the House of 
Commons. Full details as to these mines may be found 
in IVeM's Sarve/f qf Roscommon, 

AUlNTllOD. n town of France, dcp. Jura, cap. cant., 
21 m. S. Lons-lo-Saulaier. Pop. 1618. 

sajri (Sd «d. p.A84.) that It eontalnt ftom 4/)00 to iJQOH 


ARISPE, a town of Mexico, In the intendency of So* 
nora. near the source of the river Yagrin. Pop. 7,600. 

ARKANSAS, a large river of N. America. It rises in 
the Rocky mountains. In about 41° N. lat., and 110° or 
111° W. long.; and, pursuing an E. S. B. direction, unites 
with the Mississippi in lat. 83° W N., long. 91° 10* W. It 
has a course, following its bends, of above 2,000 m. It 
has several Imiiortant tributaries, of which the Great 
Canadian, falling into it on the right, is the principal. 
During the periodical swell, the Arkansas Is navigable to 
the Rocky Mountains; and at other times it may be na¬ 
vigated for above 600 m. from its confluence with the 
M isslssippl. Its navigation is safe, being uninterrupted by 
rocks, shoals, or rapms. If the Missouri be reckoned the 
first in magnitude among the tributaries of the Mississippi, 
the second rank is due to the Arkansas, it being longer, 
and draining more surface than the Ohio, Mississippi, 
proper, or Platte. (Darby's View qf the United States, 
p. 316.) 

Arkan.sas, one of the United States of N. America, 
so called from the aliovo river, by which it is traversed 
through its whole extent from W»to E. between 33° and 
36° 30' N. lat., and h9° 44' and 94° 30' W. long., having 
E. the Mississippi, by which it is divided from the states 
of Tenehsee and Mississippi. Area about 60,000 sq. m. 
Pop. in 1H2U, 14,273 ; in 18,3.6.58,134, of whom about 7,000 
are slaves. Besides the Arkansas, the principal rivers 
arc the White River, the St. Francis, Washita, and Reil 
River, all affluents of the Mississippi. The country is 
divided into three portions, viz. 1st, the E. portion, or 
that lying along the Mississippi, low, flat, and covered 
with a dense forest; 2d, the central portion, a little mote 
elevated, and containing several extensive prairies; and the 
3d, or W. portion, which, compared with the others, may 
be called mountainous. All descriptions ot soil are 
met with. Cotton is raised in the S. The mineral 
riches of the state are very imperfectly cxplorixl; but it 
contains vast quantities of salt, which, indwd, render 
the waters of th(‘ Arkansas brackish. Arkansas was 
erected into a sepamte territory in 1819. and into a state 
in 18.36. Suffrage universal: senate, fleered every 4 years, 
to consist of not less than 17, nor more than 3.3 members; 
house of rcprcseiitativos, elected bieiinally, consists of not 
less than .61, m>r more than 100 members. Governor 
elected for 4 years ; judges for H years. Slaves not to be 
emancipated without owners’consent. Gap. Little Rock, 
or Arkapulis, on the S. bank of the Arkansas about 80 tn. 
in a direct line from its mouth. (Darby's United States, 
p. 487.; American Almanac for 1838, &c.) 

AKKIKO, a se.vport of Abyssinia, at the bottom of 
the hay of Massuah ; being, according to Lord Vaicntla, 
a mere eullcction of miserabichuts. l^t. 1.6° 32' N., long. 
39° 45 E. 

ARKH)W, a marit. town. F.. coast of Ireland, co.Wick¬ 
low. ]»rov. TiCinster, on tlie Ovoca, at its moutli, 39 m. R. 
by E. Dublin. It w'as t.'ikcn possession of, ami a ca.<;tle 
erected by the first Engli.>h settlers. In 1649 it was taken 
by Cromwell, and disni.antled. A severe eonllict took 
place here in 1798, between tlie royal forces and tlie in¬ 
surgents { in which the latter were defeated with miicli 
slaughter, and their leader killed. Pop. in 1821, .3,8 ()h ; 
in 1831, 4,.3N3 ; being two tliinls of tlie parish, which in 
1834 had a pop. of 6,394 ; of whom 2,037 were of the E. 
church, and 4,3.67 R. Catii. 

The town, plac(*d on the declivity of a hill on the S. 
side of the Ovoea, whieli is crossed at a short distance 
below by a bridge ol 19 arclies, is divided into the Upper 
Town, consisting chiefly of a main street, formed of well- 
Iniilt houses, and of the Low'or Town, called also tlie 
Fishery, from being chiefly in]i.3bited by fishermen. The 
ehiircli, a handsome building in the English style, was 
erected in 1823. The K. Gath, chapel is also an c^'gaiit 
miHhrn structure. Tlie Methodists havo a small plat’o 
of worship. A male school is supported on the found¬ 
ation of Erasmus Smith ; two feifiale scliools by private 
contributions, and some others in thc 4 <umc manner; in 
wiiich, and in private seminaries, about 5.60 children 
receive instruction. A frvor hospital, with a disiKmsary, 
is in the immediate vicinity of the town. A small.in- 
fantry barrack stands on tlie site of the ancient castle, 
and a c.oast-gtmrd station is in the neighbourhood. Petty 
sessions are held every Thursday. The town is a con- 
stabulaiy station, I'lie inhah. derive their support cliii'fly 
from the fisheries. Tlierc used to be an abundant sura, 
racr fishery for herring and hake; liut the former have 
deserted the coast for some years, and the winter fishery 
Is also declining. The oyster flsliery continues to Ulk a 
groat and constant source of employment to tiie fisher¬ 
men ; who attribute the comforts they enjoy to its con¬ 
tinuance. Tiie oysters are carried in boats to Beaumaris, 
in Anglesey, where they are laid on binks ; and niised, 
when required, for the liiverpool market. These people 
build their entt^es on the sandy beach; few have any kind 
of gardab. Their exeitlons are mucli impeded by the de¬ 
fects of the harbour, which has a bar at Its mouth, with 
seldom more than 5 feet water even at high spring tides. 
The boats when returning home arc obliged to lie off 
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th» bar and watch-the opportunity of crossing it on the 
•rise of the wave, and few boats come in without striking. 
The flshermen keep up a light, at their own expense, 
during the season, to point out the bar. The vessels and 
men engaged in the fishery in 183G were, 


Decked vessels 

No. 

39 

Tonnage. 

- 1174 - 

Men. 

166 

Half-decked, ditto 

90 

730 

640 

Open sail-boats 

10 


60 

How-boats 

6 

- 

SO 

Total 

“144 

^ 1894 - 

"766 


Malting is carried on to a small extent, the quantity 
paying duty in 183G being 9,081 bushels. The commerce 
of the town, owing to the very defective state of the 
harbour, and the want of any kind of quay or landing 

g icr, is very limited. The principal exports and imports 
»r 1^6, were as follow: — 


Exports. 

Com - Statons. 
Copiier ore 8,180 cwts. 
Herrings - 100 barrels. 
Uccr - 1260 gallons. 


Imports. 

Coals . 4186 tons. 

Oatmeal 1020 cwts. 
Salt . 2160 bush. 

Groceries 1063 value, 


The estimated value of which, besides a few other 
minor articles, was : Exports, 3,677/.; Imports, 6,76.3/. 

'J'he markets are held on Thursdays; the fairs on the 
11th of January, 22d of March, 19th of April, l4th of May, 
2Hth of June, 9th of August, 2.')th of September, and 15tli 
of November. The post-ofSco revenue for 1830, was 
302/.; and for 1836, 252/. The mail-coach road from 
Dublin to Wexford passes through Arklow ; and a car, 
conveying on an average three passengers each trip, 

S lics between it and Dublin, six times a week. (Ftshety 
leport; Railroad Report ; and Priv. Jnfor^) 

A ULAN C, a to\in of Eranrc, dep. Puy de Dome, cap. 
cant., on the Dolore, 10 m. S. Ambert. Pop. 4,198. it 
mariiifactures ribands, and articles of mentte-merccrie. 

ARLES (an. Arelas or Ari'late\ a city of France, 
dep. Rouches du Rhoiu*, cap. arrond., on the left 
bank of the Rhone, at the point where the river divides 
into two brandies to inclose its della, or the island of 
{'.unargue, 46 m. W. N. W. Mjir.spillp.'*, lat. 40'3P' 
N., long. 4^* 37' 47" E. Pop. c.mt. (the largest in France, 
; town, 13.342. Its sitiuatioii, though pleasing, is, 
owing to the adjacent m..rshes, not very healthy; and 
its stri^ets being narrow and dirty, and its houses mostly 
(.Id and ineun, it is Indebted for its celebrity princi¬ 
pally to the historical a'^soeiations connected with its 
naiiK*, and its mominicnts. It was an important town 
on the invasion of G.iul by (’K'S.ir, who calls it Arc- 
late. It subsequently became a Roman colony f and 
was long a large, rich, and populous city. Us .’unphi- 
thcatre (which docs not, however, appear ever to have 
lu'OTi ({uitc finished) is a nohle monument, capable, ac¬ 
cording to MartinI6re, of accommodating 30,000 spec- 
t.itors: it is of an oval form, 1284 feet in dreumferenee, 
tlireo stories high, occupying the highest place in the idly, 
and is older, larger, and more magnificent than that of 
Nismes, but not so well preserved. The obelisk of Arles 
consists of a singl(‘ block of granite about 54 feet in height; 
though, unlike other monuments of the same kind, it be 
w kliout hieroglyphics, it is oil but certain that It has been 
brought from jilgypt; but there arc no authentic accounts 
with respect to it, exce]it that, after being long buried In 
the ground, it was erected on the pedestal, 20 feet In 
lifMght, on which it stands, in 1676. A beautiful statue of 
Venus, now in the museum of Paris, was discovered herein 
1651; ard, exclusive of the above, the ruins ol an aqueduct, 
of two temples, of a triuin])hal arch, an extensive cemetery, 
and numerous fragments of granite and marble columns, 
evince the former grandeur and importance of tlic city. It 
has a cathedral, and nunipi ous churches; and has been the 
seat of several ecclbsiastiral ci.uiicils. The town-hull 
built by Mansard is a handsome edifice; and it has a 
school of navigation, a college, a museum of antiquities, 
a fcinali public library, a theatre, Ac. Silk, soap, glass 
bottles. &c. arc manufactured; and tiie sausages of Arles 
.'tre ill the highest esteem. Ta obviate the diiHculties in 
the navigation of the Riione and Durance, a navigable 
canal has been made from the city *to the sea at Port 
Roue, about 12 m E. of the E. embouchure ofthc Rhone, 
and from the city to the Durance opposite to Codenet. 
It is also connected with the canal of Beaucaire, and 
consequently with that of Languedoc; so that it has 
become the centre of a conslicrable and gruv ing trade. 

After being pillaged, a. o. 270, Arles was repaired and 
rmbollishcd by ('onstantlne, whose son, Constantine JL, 
was born in It. It declined under the Morovinui.'m kings. 
In 855 it became the c.ipital of a kingdom of the same 
name, united in 933 to that of Burgundy. It was sacked 
by the Saracens in 730. In the J2tb century It constituted 
a republic; and lii 12.51 it submitted to Charles of Anjou. 
( Martiniere^ Grand Dictiintnairc, 1.1. pp. 413—417. fftico, 
Rouchca du Rkone, ^c.) 
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c A? of 8 wlUcrland,cant. Bale, 4 in. 

S. £. Bale. It has baths and a fine botanical irarden 
ARLES-SUK-TECll, a town of France, dep. Pyr 6 n 6 ot 
Orientalea, cap. cant. 6 m. W. S. W. C^ret. Pop. 2.226. 
It has hot mineral springs. 

ARLEUX, a town of France, dep. du Nord. cap. cant, 
on the Sauset, 6 m. S.Douay* Pop. 1755. 

ARLON (an. OroUnmtan)^ a town of the low countries, 
duch. of Luxembourg, cap. cant., on a hill in the middle of 
forests, 16 m. W. N. W. Luxembourg. Pop. 3,653. It 
has iron works, aud some manufactures of linen and 
woollen stuflk, and earthenware. Arlon is very anck-nt, 
and was formerly fortified, and of much grp.ater import¬ 
ance than at present. It was neatly burned down in 
1785. 

AUMA (SANTIAGO DE).a town of S. ^crica,Ncw 
Granada, on the Arma, an afilueut of the Cauca, 240 ni. 
N. by E. Popayan. 

AllMACAO, a small town of Brazil, on the island of 
St. Catherine, that was, and perhaps is, a considerable 
fishing station. Lat. 27° 3(K S.. long. 48" 40' W. 

ARMAGH, an inland co. Ireland, prov. I Ister, having 
N. Lough Neagh, W. Tyrone and Monaghan, S. 2.outli, 
and E. Down. It is about 31 m. In length from N. to S., 
aud 20 m. across w'hcre broiidost, containing 328,183 Imp. 
acres, of which 42,472 are unimproved mountain and 
bug, and 18,394 water, being port of Lough Neagh. 
Surface partly rugged and mountainous, but generally 
flat. Sod pretty fertile. Pioj erty to a great extent in 
the hands of the church, colleges, and coiporations; but 
some noblemen and gentlemen have good estates. 
Minor e^tes numerous, and the tenuro.s by vrbich they 
are held suth as to reduce them into the minutest 
poAons. I'arms vep' small, from 2 and 5 to 25 acres ; 
those of the latter size and up to 40 being deemed large. 
Of 1,500 tenants on Lord Gosford’s estate, in the barony 
of Fews, there are not more than CO or 70 who occui*y so 
much as 20 acres. This is the csbitc on which Mr. 
Blacker has introduced his system ol stall feeding into 
the smallest farms ; but tli(/Ugh a vast improvement on 
the old scourging plan, it is quite visional y to suppose 
that tiicre can be any thing like a really good or prontahle 
system of cultivation on sucli patclies. Potatoes, oats, 
and flax arc th(‘ principal crops; but a cunsidcrable 
quantity of goo<l wheat is raised. There arc some dairies 
W'liicii produce butter ; and c.ittle of an Inferior breed are 
reared in the mountains. Average lentol land 17.v. an 
acre. Linen manufacture widely difitlscd. C« ttages 
I>rcfcrali!e to those In most Iiish Lountics. with the i \- 
exception of Down aud Antrim, 'i'lio livi'rs Bann and 
Newry being joined by tbcNewry canal, there is a 11 a- 
(igable eommunication between the sea ;it Cnrlingford 
Bay and liough Neagh. Armagh contains .5liuionus, 
aiid 20 parishes. Principal town, Armagh. Pop. in 1821, 
19V ,427; in 1831,220,651. It returns 3 m. to the H. of C. 
viz. 2 for the co. and 1 fur the city of Armagh. I'arl. 
constituency of co. 1836-37,4,041. 

Akmacii, a city of Ireland, prov. L’Lter, cap. of 
the above cu., on the Callan, an affluent of the Bluck- 
water, 70 m. N. by W. Dublin, lat. 61^ 21 ' N., long, 
go 37 / It Id gaid to have been founded by St, 
Patrick, a. u. 450, who is reported to ha\e miiue it 
the sent of a college, which bccamo so celebrated as 
to bo sp('cdlly attended by above 1,600 siuilcnts! Al- 
terwanls it sullered greatly fiom the devahtations of 
the Dunes, who were ultimately diivcii out in 1(04. It 
was sacke(i bv Edward Biuce, in r^lTi; iu.O again t>y Sir 
Piiclim O’Neil, in 1641 j and in 1688 was pill.iged by ti e 

S under William HI. Since the RoVblution ii has 
illy increased in extent and piospcrity, jiarticularly 
iseuucnco of h.iving been made the residence of 
Primate Boulter; and, subscaucntly, of his various suc¬ 
cessors in the sec; each of whom lius contributed to its 
Improvement by liberal donations or bequests. It was 


Its situation on a rising ground of coiishlerable elevation. 
The population in 1821, was 8,493; niul in iMil, 9,470. 
In 18:14 the total number of inhab. was 16,764 ; of whom 
3,586 were of the E. church, 1 J»32 I'rot. dis., and 5,5*16 
R. C.*ithulics. Tlie number of hou^cs in 1831 was 1,372, 
giving an average of 6*902 inhab. to u house. 

It is well built, chiefly of a hard reddish marble, 
raised in the vicinity. Tlie streets, which are wcU con¬ 
structed, flagged, and macadamised, diverge Irom tlio 
cathedral down the slfics of the hill on which it is built. 
A plcntifiil supply of water is conveyed through them, in 

f lpos, from a reservoir at some distance, and they are 
ept perfectly cleim, and arc well lighted with gas. A 
library, coiitaiuing upwards of 20,000 volumes, was built 
and endowed by Primate Ruhfnsoii, the great bencfat-l'ir 
of the town, as was also an observatory, to whiih a line 
astronomiciU apparatus bos liecn bupplied by him and 
some of hia successors, narticularly the prcbent primate. 
Lorii John Beresford. Robinson eiidcuvourc'd to rcstoin 
the city to its ancient rank, as the scat of a university, 
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but thte be was unable to effect. The Tontine buildings 
consist of a suite of apartments for asbeinbly-rooms, and 
occasionally for dramatic entertainments; part of tiiem 
is occupied by a news-room and a savings* bank. An 
enctohed space, called the Mall, adlulnlng the town, and 
neatly Uid out and planted, affords the citizens a con¬ 
venient place of recreation in fine weather. The pri- 
mate*s demesne also, near the town, is open for respect¬ 
able people to walk in; and two of the resident gentle¬ 
men have Imitated this example by throwing o)ien their 
pleasure-grounds. The archbishop’s mansion is plain in 
style, but elegant in its architectural proportions, and 
near it is a private chapel. Barracks in the vicinity 
afTord accommodation for 800 men. 

Armagh derives its corporate privileges from a charter 
of James 1., in IG13, conflrmea by William HI. The 
rilling body consists of a sovereign, 12 burgesses, and an 
unlimited number of fireeinen, chosen by tiie former 
el.iMses; hut at the alteration of the franchise by the 
Kcforin Act there were but 2 freemen. It returned 2 m. 
to the Irish pari.; but only sends 1 m. to the Imp. pari. 
The eh*ctors are the burgesses and fireemun residing 
within 7 m., and the 10/. householders, their number in 
lH.‘i7 being'4M. The Reform Act has also laid down a 
new iMiundary for electoral purposes, which comprises 
only 277 acres, whereas the former municipal boundary 
included 1147 acres. A seneschal's court is held for the 
archbishop’s manor, for pleas of 10^. and under, but its 
jurisdiction does not pervade the whole place, iiart of the 
city tudug in the adjoining manor of Mountiiorris. The 
assizes anil general sessions of the peace are held twice 
u year; a court for insolvent debtors three timys a yeiu*; 
and a court of petty sessions every Saturday. 1’he se.s- 
hions-liouse is a handsoinu modern buiUliiig. Th#co. 
g.iol, at one end of the Mall, is a plain substtantial build¬ 
ing, not sutHi'iently iarge for the proper accommodation 
of the numbers punn'iied in it: it nas a tread-mill. The 
euminittals lor a series of years have been a.s follows: — 

1H24.^334 18211 — 400 lA'M—S.'iO 

1830 — 301 18:1.5—3‘«) 

18-ifi - 348 1831 — 403 1830 _ 5(53 

1827 - 578 1832— 393 1837 — 258 

1828 — 5-19 1833 — 404 

'I'lie sentences of those committed in the last-named 
>ear, were—death, none; transportation — fur life, 3; 
t‘or 14 years, none; for 7 j’ears, 17 ; Imprisonment —for 
;i or 2 years, ifoiio ; for 1 year, 13; for 6 months, 128; 
tine, 11 ; acquitted, or discharged for want of prosecu¬ 
tion. NO. 

The city is the sent of the archdiocese of Armagh, and 
the residence of tlie arclibishop, styled Primate of all 
Ireland. His right to tiiis title w'as long contested by the 
archbishop of Dublin. The controversy commenced in 
1182, and was not terminated until 1034, when tlie right 
of precedence, and the style of primate uj aU Ireland, was 
eonflrmed to Armagh, and the inforiur style of primate 
ot Ireland given to Dublin. The ecclesiastical prov. 
comprises the 10 dioceses of Armagh, Clogher, Meath, 
Down, I'unnor, Derry, Itaphoe, Kllniore, Dromore, and 
Ardagh ; Init under tlio provisions of the late lU’t for 
regulating the sees of Irel.md, the prov. of Tinam is to 
lie consolidated with it on the demise of the existing in- 
terchts, and to he held by six jirelates, according to the 
following arrangements: — 1. Armagh and Clogher; 2. 
Tuara, .\rdai;h, Killala, and Aclionry; 3. Derry and 

Uanhoe; 4. Down and Connor; 5 Kilmore .and Klphin ; 
0. Meath. The diocese of Armagh is divided into the 
upper or Enflish part, which inrUid(‘s the cos. of Louth 
and Meath, and the lower or Irish part, euntaiiiing Ar¬ 
magh, I'yrone, and part of Londonderry. It extends 
over 10n,.5():i acres, of which 87,80*1 .are profitable ; the 
annual income, by rents and renewal-fines, is stated to be 
17.070/., which, on the demise of the present archbishop, 
1.S to be reduced to 10,0(19/. The cathedral, a large ao- 
cient building, utter sufl'ering often by fire and violence, 
is at present undergoing very extensive repairs. It 
contains several lino monuments ; that of Brian Boru, 
Interred In it after the battle of Clontarf, cannot now be 
traced. A chapel of ease, near tlu' Mall, is consecrated 
to St. Mark. In the R. Catholic arrangements, the 
parish Is one of those belonging to the arclibishop, who 
resides and has his cotliedral in Drogheda. Tlie parish 
chapel, which Is remarkable for its triiilc roof, is too 
smaU for the congregation. There are places of worship 
for Presbyieriims, Seceders, Independents, and two for 
Methodists. • 

Armagh has one of the free grammar-schools so liberally 
endows by James I. It is a lar^ building, in an en¬ 
closed area, with accommodation for 100 resident pupils. 
Tho present primate maintains a separate school, for the 
general education of the boys of the choir. Tiiere is a 
cliarter school for boys and girls, under the endowment 
of Mr. Drelincourt ; a Lancastrian, a national, and a 
Sunday school, betides several private establishments; 
affording together instruction to about 0.50 pupils in the 
endowed, and GOO In the unendowed schools. 


The county infirmary is In the town, the fever lioipltnl 
and lunatic asylum in its vicinity: the latter,which receives 
patients firom Armagh,Monaghan,Fei*taianagh,and Cavan, 
Is in an enclosed area of 13 acres, used for the exercise and 
horticultural employment of the inmates. The building 
Is intended for 122 coses, and there were 116 patients in’ 
It at the close of 1837, who were maintained at the annual 
charge of 2,188/., being an average of 18/. iOi. eacl^ The 
other charitfible institutions are, a mendicity asylum, the 
paupers of which are employed In cleaning the streets; 
and two loan funds. A bluest for the foundation of a 
blind asylum has not yet been brought into action. 

Though little or ifo manufacture be carried on in tho 
town, Armagh is the centre of a large inland trade, 
chiefiy In griun, linen, and yarn. The liuen-hall, a large 
and well-arranged building, is open fur sales on Tues¬ 
days, chiefly for brown linens, the weekly average of 
which is 8,000 webs, estimated at ]2,(KHI/. The weekly 
sales of yam at the yarn-market, average 3,500/. There 
are, in or near the town, two distilleries, a brewery, and 
several tanneries and Hour-mills. Markets are held on 
Tuesdays fur linen, yarn, flax, flax-seed, and provisions; 
on Saturdays, for grain and provisions; and on tho first 
Saturday in every month fur cattle. A market-house, 
with extensive ranges of buildings for the exposure of 
goods, has lately been erected. Tlie tolls, liaving been 
bought up by tlie iiiliub., are regulated by a committee; 
the profits, utter clearing oif the principal mivnneed, 
amounting to 1,700/., togctlier witii tne interest accruing 
thereon, are to be expended in tlie iiiiprovement of the 
town. Fairs are held on the Tuesday after Michaelmas, 
and in the week before Christmas. The Bank of Ireland 
and the Provincial Bank have br.'inehes here. The chief 
vents for the goods sold in the fairs and markets, are by 
the Blackwatcr, which passes within 4 m. of the towp, 
tlirough Lough Neagh to Belfast, hy the Lagan canal, 
and to New^ by the Newry navigation. The canal now 
in process dr construction between Loughs Ncngh and 
Erne, piisses within 1 m. of the. city. 

'I'he amount of Excise duties collected in the Armagh 
district during thc'uuderuomcd years, was us follows: 

4 ? £ 

1828 — 84,077 18:?2—09,739 

1829 — 70,167 1833 — 72,137 

18.30 — 78,777 1854—7(5,600 

183f—00,.5]G 1835 — 09,076 

Tlie general appearance of Armagh is pleasing. Us 
situation, on the declivity of a higli hill, gives ft an im¬ 
posing asi>ect, ami tends considerably to its cleanliness 
and salubrity. I'he houses are substantially built; the 
number of th.'itehed cottages in its suburbs, very incon¬ 
siderable. 'I’lic resideiice of tlie ])rimate, and of several 
of the (ligiiitied clergy, together with tlie immediate 
vicinity of a number of resident noblemen and gentry, 
indiiecs an expenditure highly beneficial to all classes, 
which is still farther increased by tlie circulation of 
money by the markets. The habits of the higher classes 
are social and i dined. The working classes suffer little 
from poverty or want of employmi'iit: thi'ir dress, botK 
men and women, is substantial; their habitations coin- 
fortuble, tiicir fond above the quality comino:', throughout 
the country; tlie fuel, coal, is brought tVom threat Britain 
by the canals, or from tlie collieiles in Tyrone: peat is 
also much used. {Friv. hijorrnation.) 

ARMEfiON, a sea-port town of Hindostan, on the 
coast of tho Carnatic, 0(» m. N. Madras, lat. 14" N., long. 
8U" IP E. Au English factory was established hero 
ill 1(>2.5. 

ARMENIA, an extensive country of W. Asiii, con¬ 
sisting principally of the table land lying between tho 
Kur on tho N. and the Kurdist.an mountains on the S., 
having the Euphrates from the ridge of jVIoiint Taurus to 
Erzingan on the W., and approaching to near tlh; Caz- 
pian Sea on the E. But the limits of Armenia differed 
widely at different periods, and were at no time exactly 
defined. Tlie flat parts of the country are, probably, 
not less than from 5,000 to 6,000 /eet above the level of 
the sea. and it is Intersected by several loffy inountiUn 
chains, the summits of some of wliieli —as that of Ararat 
(see Arauat) —ascend within the line of perpetual con¬ 
gelation. Armenia gives birth to some large and cele¬ 
brated rivers, as the Euphrates and Tigris, flowing S. 
to tho Persian Gulph ; the Cyrus or Kur, and its impor¬ 
tant tributar}\ the Araxes or Aras, flowing E. to the 
Caspian Sea; and the Akampsis or Ghorak, flowing N. 
to the Black Sea. It hai three great lakes ; those of 
Van, Shahee or Urmiah, and Goukclia or Sevan. The 
circumference of the first Is estimated at 249 m.; it has 
several islands; and its waters, though brackish, are 
drunk by cattle. The other two lakes are also very ex¬ 
tensive. The water of that of Urmiah is excessively 
salt, and so buoyant that one can with difficulty stand 
where it is 3 feet deep. Tho soil and products are very 
various ; but In general the former is abundantly fertile, 
especially in the few spots where it is Irrigated. In the 
higher parts all sorts of corn may be advaBtageouslr 
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cultiTated; and the valleys produce excellent cotton, dealings, and less pront} to practise deceit than the 
tobacco, grapes, &c. The ploughs aro all drawn by Crooks. 

oxen or bufnloes;no fewer than 8 or 10 of the former The Armenians arc Christians dUrerinc but little 
being frequently attached to one. The only minerals from those of the Eastern or Greek church. They re¬ 
raised In modern times are copper, iron, and rock salt; ject the decrees of the council of Clioleedon, and aWit 
but in antiquity the precious metals ranked among its only a divine nature in Christ. Their officiating clergy 
products. Owing to the great elevation of the country, or variabetU^ arc obliged to marry ; but celibacy is cn- 
the climate is in most parts rather severe; but thougii Joined upon those of a higiier grade, as patriarchs, 
the winters last long, the summer heats are sufficient to bishops, Ac. The election of the officiating clergy is in 
bring all the fruits of the earth to per||tfion. Tlio the hands of the people, and is uniformly exercised by 
country is in many parts desert, and is eve^where very them: but, notwithstanding this circumstance, and that 
thinly peopled. Besides the Armenians, or old inhabit- the priests have no fixed Incomes, but depend entirely 
nnts, who are principally engaged in agriculture and on fees and other perquisites, they do not appear to 
trade, the population consists of jl'urks, Persians, and have much influence, or to be very attentive to their 
Riusians, and wanffi'ring pastoral hordes of I'urkmans duties: they are uniformly almost in the last degree 
and Koords. The principal towns arc Erivan, Erzeroom, illiterate, and their morals arc not represented in tiio 
Nakchlvan, Akhlat, Van, Akhalzikh, Ac., which sec. most favourable point of view. {Missionary Researches^ 
Armenia, though it has long since been effltced from p. 243.) 
thellstofnations, was governed, for a lengthened period. The Armenians, with the exception of a small mi- 
either by independent princes or by vassals of the As- nortty, do not acknowledge the supremacy of the Pope ; 
svrlan and Persian monarchs. It subsequently became but since 1441 have recognised, as their spiritual supc- 
the theatre of long-continued struggles between the rior, the patriarch of Echmiadzin, residing at the fimioiis 
Persians and Unmans; and, notwithstanding tlie hardiness convent of the three churches, near Erivan, now in pos • 
of the inhabitants, .and tiic natural advantages of tiie session of llussia. The uatrlarchs of Constantinople 
country for defensive warfare, it seems never to have and Jerusalem have no authority in ecelcsiastical affairs; 
been iu>le to oppose an effectual resistance to any in- but tlie Turkisli government consider the former as the 
vader. In the ].3th century it was overrun by the head of the Armenian rayahs: through him all applica- 
Moguls; and in the succeeding century the last trace of tions arc received and all orders issued; and lie is 
its indej^ndence disajipeared, and the Armenians ceased accustomed to receive an annual stipend from tiie Uif- 
to have a country. ferent bishops, which was paid him even by the patriarcii 

The people early began to seek an asylum in foreign of Echmiadzin till the latter iM^eamc a Uussian subject. 

E arts from the oppression under which they sufl'ered at Previously to 1141, the patriarchs of Sis and Atli.unur 
ome, and they are now widely diffused over Turkey, (a munastcry on an island in l.ake V.in) shared the spi- 
Persia, Russia, and Indi. 1 . Tiieir emigrations have nut, ritual authority with the patriarch of Echmijulzln ; and 
however, always been voluntary. In 1604, Schah Abbas, latterly tlie Porte has been endeavouritig to sever tlic 
emperor of Persia, in order to protect his dominions on conneetion between its Anncni.an subjects and tlieir old 
the side of Armenia against the Turks, resolved to curry spiritu.*il head, now under the eontrr>l of a foreign po\v('r, 
off the inhabitants, and to lay waste a large portion of by directing their attention to, .ind reviving the preten- 
the country, so that it might no longer be able to support siuns of, tiie ]).‘itriarch of Sis, resident within the Turkisli 
an army ! This inonKtrous resolution was executed with tiTrifories. — {Elliotts Travels^ i. p. 470.) 
the most revolting hiirbarlty. The inhabitants, driven off 'I'lie language of Annenia is harsh, and ovcr1ofid(‘d 
like cattle, perished by thousands, while their liuuses with consonants. Ilesides a great many Indo-Gcrmanic 
were burnt down and every vestige of civilis.'ition oh- roots, it exliiblts numerous relations with the I'innisli 
literated. A part of the survivors were settled in one of idioms of Siberia, and otiinr languages of N. Asia. Its 
the suburbs or Ispahan, where they were kindly treated ; grammar is exceedingly complex. 'J'lie ancient Anne- 
liut the greater numlier, being settled in an unhealthy nian is no longer spoken, .and exists only as a dead l.an- 
part of the prov. of M.azunderan, were soon swept off by guage in books : it is so very difi'erent from the modem 
disease, until recently, Armenia was divided between Armenian, tiiat it is no longer understocal, except by 
Turkey and Persia; but the former ceded to Uus.sia, by tlioso by whom it is studied. Tlie motiern language is 
the treaty of Adrianoplo, a considerable }>ortion of }i<;r largely made up of Persian and Turkisli uords; and 
Armenian territories; and in 1827, Russia aequireil tlie its gr.ammar, and tlie eoiistnietion of its jihrases, are 
entire prov. of Erivan from Persia. These acquisitions totally distinct from those'uf the ancient language, 
have been eunsolidated into the government of Armenia. The alphalict of the Armenians, introduced a. i>. 40G, 
Wliatevor may bo its inlhieiice in other respects, tlierc and stili in use, consists of 38 letters, of winch 30 are 
can be little doubt th.il the occupation of part of Armi'iita ciftisoinnts, and 8 vowels. At an early period, the Ar- 
by the Russians will be of singular advantage to its in- inenians had a literature and learned men ; ami though 
habitants. Great numbers of Amieniaus haie .already tlie great bulk of tlie nation be now plungi'd in ilie 
emigrated from the Turkish and Persian provinces to grossest ignorance, they eontuiue to this day to possi'ss 
those of Russia, where they have been advantageously both, and works of considerable merit are still printed 
settled. The depredations of the petty chiefs .and of the in their language. They liave printing-presses at Con- 
wandering trilK's will now be etfoctually restrained; and staiitinople, Venice, Moscow, Calcutta, and other 
for the first time for these several centuries, the Anne- places. — (For hirthcr particulars, see TimrnqforU vol. ii. 
nians will be made aware of the advantages resulting pp.38y—■118.; Jauhrrt, Voyafre en Artuinie ct en Pers ^ 
from the security of property, and from living under a passim ; Smith and Dwight's Missionary ReseanAcs iu 
strong anil (compared with those under which they Armenia, witli the learned Introductory Discourse by 
formerly livi*d) a liberal and tolerant government. Col. Conriet ; VoUmel Monteith's Paper, in the Journal cj the 
Montcith bears decisive tcbtimony to the benefits that Gcoaraphical Society, vo\A\\.\ and the excellent articb' 
have resulted to Georgia and other Transcaucasian couti- by Klaproth, in tlie lincyclop^tlie des Gens du Monde.) 
tries from their ocrup.atiuu by Russia. You may now, he AKMENT, a village of Cpper Egypt, near the left 
says, ** travel m perfect security, with post horses, from bank of tlie Nile, in. N. Esiie. It uccujiics ^e site of tlie 
the mouths of the Phasis to the Kur and the Caspian, ancient liennontis. It has in its environs a temple, on 
through countries where, in 1816, the roads w'ere all but the walls of which, among otlier figures, is a giralle, — 
impracticable, and exposed to the unrestrained attacks an anim.al now unknown in Egypt, 
of robbers and other banditti.” {Jourrud qf the Gcogra- AUMENTI K'itRS, a frontier town of Fr.ance, dep. dii 

phical Society, vol. iii. p. 37.) Noid, cap. cant.on the Lys, 13m. N.W. Lille. Poji.G,.')12 

The total number of the Armenian nation is estlm.ated It Is well built, clean, and h.aiKl8ome ; has a coininuiial 
by Mr. Conder at about 2,(KH),t)(X), of whom about two college; an establishment for spinning cotton ; fabrics 
thirds may be witliin the Ottoman dominions. With the of taiile-lincn, mattresses, laces, thread, tobacco, Ac., W’itii 
exception of the Jews, no otlier people is so much scat- bleacliing-grounds, soap-works, distilleries, and a refinery 
tered. It is siipposcil that there are about 2{K),(MK) in of s,alt. Large quantities of bricks made in the environs 
Constantinople and the adjacent villages; about 40,000 are exported by the Lys, and boats are built for its 
in India; 10,000 iu Hungary and the contiguous counti ies ; navigation. It has a celebrated market^ for seed coni, 
and they arc met with in Africa and even America. ARNAU, a walled town of llohenii.a, on the Elbe, 

Like the ^ews, the Armenians found in foreign coun- 18 m. N. E. Gitschiin. Pop. 1,400. It has raanufacturcs of 
tries are mostly all engaged in some department of com- linen, bleach-fields, prinf-works, and copper forges, 
merce, or of the ‘employments connected therewith. ARNAY-LE-DUC, a town of France, dep. Cote- 
Thc moment, in fact, that they leave their native soli, d’Or, c.ap. c.ant. near tho Arroux, 29 m. S.W. Dijon, 
they endeavour cither to get themselves or tlieir Pop. 2,017. It has manufactures of cloth, serges, drug- 
children into some branch of trade. They begin with gets, Ac. On the 25th June, 1670, the great Huguenot 
the lowest departments; the more able or fortunate li'ader. Admiral Coligny, defeated near this town the 
ascending gradually from one grade to another, till they army of the Marshal de Cossc-Guiior. 
arrive at that of banker, the summit of their ambition. AuNEDO, a town of Spain, prov. Burgos, on the 
A large proportion of the foreign and internal trade of Ciducos, 10 in. S. Calahorra. Pop. 1,600. It is said Co 
Turkey, Persia, Southern Russia, India, Ac., purticu- have had no fewer th.an nine parish churches 1 Good 
larly the first, is In their hands. They are exceedingly wjne is made in its neighbourhood, 
industrious ; and, though not free from the vices pro- ARNEE, a town of HIndostan, prov. Carnatic, 74 m. 
duced by slavery and Ignorance, are honestcr in tneir S.W. Madras, lat. 12° 46^ N., long. 79° 23^ E* 



iSd ARKEMUYDEN. 

ARNBMUYDEN.a imall town of the Netherlands, 
island of TValcheren, 8 m. B. Middelburg. Its port, 
which was formerly considerable, has been filled up, and 
it is now nearly 2 miles from the sea; with which, how¬ 
ever, it Is connected by a canal. 

ARNHBM, a town of the Netherlands, cap. prov. 
Guelderland, on the right bank of the Rhine, at the foot 
of the Veluwe hills, 84 m. £. by S. Utrecht, lat. 6 »' 
47" N.. long, fio 54' 45" E. Pop. 14,600. It is a for¬ 
tified place of the first class; Us fortifications having 
been greatly improved and enlarged, in 1702, by the 
famous engineer Coehom. The ramparts, planted with 
elms, afford an agreeablo promenade. The town is well 
built; has a good port on the river, which is crossed by a 
bridge of boats ; and is advantageously situated for trade. 
It is the rttsidence of a governor, and is the seat of a 
court of assises, of a tribunal of original jurisdiction, 
tuid a tribunal of commerce; and has a college, a literary 
society, an agricultural commission, Ac. In the chuh:n 
of St. Eusebius are the tombs of the old Dukes and 
Counts of Guelderland. 

ARNO, a considerable and celebrated river of Italy 
(Tuscany), the Amtu of the Ruinans, has its source in 
the Aiipcnines, at Mount Falterona, 5 or 6 m. N. Prato- 
vecchio. At first it flows S. to Punte a Buriano; 
thence N.W. to Pontasiore, where it receives the Sieve ; 
whence it piirsiics a westerly course, f 1 o\\iiig through 
Florence and Pisa; 7 m. below which it falls into the 
Mediterranean. lU cmbouebiirc was formerly a good 
deal farther tn the S.; i>ut having become obstructed, it 
was diverted into a now cliannel out for it in IfiO-J. Us 
course may be estimated at from 140 to 1.50 ni. It is na¬ 
turally navigable from the sea to P'lorenee, and lias been 
made navigable from Florence to near its source by 
means of 27 locks : but its navigation is liable to many 
obstructions, at certain seasons from floods, and at other 
seasons from droughts: tn guard against tiie injurious 
influence of the former, it has been embanked for the 
greater part of Its course. The Val d’Arnn, or the 
country between Florence and Fisa, is one of the richest, 
iiest cultivated, and most beautiful of any in Italy. 

ARNSHERO, a town of Prussian Westphalia, cap. 
reg. and drc. of the same name, on the Ruhr, by which 
It is almost encompassed, 67 m. N. E Cologne. Pop. 
4,500. It is the residence of the provincial authorities, 
and has a court of ai'peol for the regency, a Catholic 
gymnasium, an agricultural society, Ac. The inhabitants 
are principally employed In the preparation of potashes, 
and in distillation. 

ARNSTADT, a wolUbuflt town of Saxony, princip. 
Schwarsburg Sundershanson, on the Gera, i I in. S. by 
W. Krfiirth. l*op. 4,f»00. It has a castle, a college, a 
cabinet of natural history, and fabrics of cotton and 
brass, with a considerable trade, lii corn, timber, wdol, 
furs, and colonial produce. * 

ARN8TK1N, a town of Bavaria, circle Lower Maync, 
on the Werpe, 16 ra. N.N.W. Wurzburg. Fop. 2,000. 
It is the birtli-p1.xce of the histori.in .Sclimidt. 

ARNSWAIiUE, a town of the IVussian states, prov. 
Brandenburg; cap. circle, 19 m. S. K. Sturgard. Pop. 
3,HO.). It is nearly surrounded by three lakes well sup¬ 
plied with fish. 

AUOLSKN, a town of the principality of Waldeck, on 
the Aar, 12 m. N.by W.Waldeck. IVip.1,500. It \s tiio re¬ 
sidence of the prince, and the seat of tlie principal au¬ 
thorities of the province ; is well built; has a fine castle, 
in which Is a vuliiablu collection of coins and antiquities, 
with a library and a picture gallery ; there is also a col¬ 
lege, grammar school, Ac. 

ARONA,ca town of the Sardinian csbates, prov. No¬ 
vara, on the Lago Magglore, near its soutiiorn ex¬ 
tremity, lat. 450 45 / loijg. go S4' 18" E. Pop. 

2,000. -Its fortifications, which were formerly consider¬ 
able, were demolished by the French after the battle of 
Marengo. It is well built, has a gymnasium, an hospital, 
a collegiate church and 3 others, a pqrt on the lake, with 
yards fur the construction of vessels for its navigation, and 
a pretty considerable commeroe. St. Charles Borromeo 
was a native of this town; and in 1697 a colossal statue 
was erected in honour of the saint, by the people of 
Milan, on a neighbouring eminence. This immense 
work, the ch(f4^tew>re of Zanelli and Falconl, stands 
on a granite pedestal 46 feet high, and is itself (i 6 feet 
high 1 The head, hands, and fMt are cast; the drapery 
and book which he holds in hl^arid are hammered out 
of sheet cop{)er, set on timber framing: the execution is 
very fine, particularly the expression of the countenance, 
looking down upon the world "more in pity than in 
anger." The attitude of the body is remarkably easy 
and simple, and the proportions are so good that the idea 
of a colossus does not enter the miM until a compa¬ 
rison has been made with objects of known diinenslons 
situated near it, such as the travellers every day seen 
at the fiiot of the statue. A sort of staircase leads from 
the bottom to the top of the statue. (Simoiui*s Jiafy, 
p. W. t Comtcr*M tlalift vol. i. p. 310.) 

ABONCHES, a town of Portugal, prov. AleDtejo, 16 1 
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m. S.E. Portalegre. Pop. 3,00a It has'a church, a 
convent, an hospltid, and a workhouse. 

ARP AGON, a small town of France, dfip. Seine et 
Oise, 11 m. W. Corbeii. It has tanneries, a brewery, and 
some trade in flour. 

ARPAIA, a miserable, bleak-looking village of Naples, 

S rov. Prindpato Ultra, between Capua and Bonevento, 
m. E. Arienso. It would be unworthy of notice were 
it not that it is supposed by some to occupy the site of the 
ancient Cai||fo?it, memorable for the great disaster that 
there befelme Roman arms, anno 311 b. c. But the better 
opinion seems to be, that the defile situated a little to the 
N. of Arpaia, between St. Agato and Moiano, is the real 
scene of this disasteie and the place so celebrated by the 
name of the Furca Cauditue. The Forks consist of a 
small plane, traversed by a stream, having a narrow 
outlet at each end, and shut up every where else by con¬ 
tinuous and impracticable mountains. A powerful Ro¬ 
man army having unwarily entered this defile, the 8am- 
nites immediately blocked up the further outlet; and 
the Romans, having retraced their steps, found that their 
enemies had anticipated their movement, by blocking up 
the pass by which they had entered as well as the other. 
Caught thus, as it were, in a trap, they were obliged to 
accept the terms dictated by the Sainnitos, who granted 
them tlicir lives, on tlioir dellvcriug up their arms, and 
passing one by one half naked under the yoke. iLiv. 
lib. lx. cap. 1 — 7 .) 

ARPINO (an. Arpin7*m)^ a town of Naples, prov. 
Terra di Lavoro, 6 m. S.W. Sora. Pop. O.O'K). It is 
agreeably situated on some eminences, has various 
churches, an hospital, with manufactories of the best 
cloth made in Naples, paper, and tanneries. This is a 
very ancient city. Having been wrested firom the Hain- 
nites by tiie Romans, it became a municl|ml town, and 
its citizens were enrolled in the Cornelian tribe 302 years 
1). c. (Ltv. lib. X. ^ 1., and lib. xxxvii. ^ 3G.,and Cicero pro 
Cn Ptenco.) But it is chiefly memorable for being tlic 
birthplace of two of the most distinguished men Italy 
ever produced, — Cuius Marius, surnamed the third 
founder of Rome; and M. Tullius Cicero, the prince of 
Roman orators. I'lie latter frequently alludes to Arpi- 
num in his Letters, and dwells with complacency on the 
rude and primitive simplicity of its inhabitants. (Cra¬ 
mer's Ancient Italy^ voh ii. p. 114.) 

In its environs is a paper-mill recently established at an 
expense of above 11,(}<)()/.,and employing 200 workpeople. 
Balbi says that it produces 60 reams a day, and that the 
pulp is converted into dried paper in less than a mi¬ 
nute ! We suspect this is an exaggeration, otherwise it 
exceeds any tiling done in this country; about .‘t minutes 
being required here, in tlie iK^st mills, for the conversion 
of pulp into dried paper. {Ahrv&i^ ed. 1837, p.415,.) 

Alt QUA, a town of Austrian Italy, prov. Padua, ]2nn. 
S W. Padua, in the bosom of the Euganean hills. The 
pop. does not exceed 1,000; and the place would not lie 
worth notice, but for its having been the residence of 
Potrarch during tiie latter years of his life, and the place 
where that great poet and restorer of modern literature 
breatiicd his last, on the 10th of July, 1374. " Ills ashes 
are preserved in the churchyard of the town, in a sar¬ 
cophagus of red marble, raised on 4 pilasters on an ele¬ 
vated base, and preserved from an association with 
meaner tombs," The kindred genius to whom we are 
indebted for these details, observes 

Thej Iceep his dust In Arqua, where he died ; 

The mountain villaku where )ii« latter days 
Went down the vale of vears; and’t Is their ftridc 
An honest p-ldp — and let It be their inaise. 

To oft'er to the |>assing straniter^ aace 
His mandon .ind his tepulehrc; both plain 
And venerably simple, such as raise 
A lecling more accordant with his strain, 

Than If a pyramid form’d his monumental Gum. 

" The house in which Petrarch resided is on the edge 
of a little knoll overlooking two descents, and rom- 
manding a view not only of the glowing gardens in the 
dales immediately beneath, but of the wide plains, above 
whose low woods of mulberry and willow, thickened 
into a dark mass by festoons of vines, tall single 
cypresses, and the spires of towers, arc seen in the tUt- 
tance, which stretches to the mouths of the Po and the 
shores of the Adriatic. The chair in which the poet 
breathed his last is still shown among the prodous relics 
of Arqua.** (CAilde ffarold, canto iv. ^ 31. and note 9.) 

Aiiqi'a, au ancient village of Austrian Italy, on the 
Castaguaro canal, 5 m. S.S.W. Rbvlgo. Fqp. 2,800. 
It has some trade In cotton and silk. 

AllQUENNES, a village of Rclgium, prov, Hainault, 
13 m. N.W. Charleroi. Pop. 1,500. it has valuable 
lime and marble quarries. 

AKQUES, a small decayed town of France, dep. Seine 
Inferieurc, about 3 m. from Diepiie. During the middle 
ages this was the principal bulwark of Normandy to¬ 
wards the N.; Us castle, now in ruins, having withstood 
several sieges. In the vicinity of this town, in 1589, 
Henry IV. defeated the troops of the League under the 
Due de Mayenne. 




• AKRAN, 

ARRAN, an island of Scotland, co. Bute, In the arm 
of the sea between the Mull of Cantire and the Ayrshire 
coast; being separated fh>m the former by Kilbrannan 
Sound, and from the latter by the Frith of Clyde. It is 
4^ m. from the ncarejt point of the Isle of Bute, 8f m. 
from the nearest point of Cantire, and 104 m. from Ar> 
drossan point in Ayrshire. It is about 164 m. in length 
from N. to S., and from 6 to 9 in breadth *, comprising 
about 72,000 acres, of which about 11,000 m^ he arable. 
It exhibits a striking contrast in its N. and & divisions: 
the former, or that to the N. of Brodick, presenting 
lofty bare and rugged granite mountains, connected by 
steep ridges and intersected by deep valleys and ravines, 
tjoatfell, the highest mountain in the island, rises to the 
height of 2,K65 feet above the sea. The S. ami largest 
dlvfoion of the Island is composed of undulating hilly 
ground, the eminences of which arc of a flattened or 
rounded configuration, and covered with a deep stratum 
of peat and other alluvial matter. Round the greater 
part of the coast an almost uninterrupted broad bank or 
girdle of gravel has been formed Wtno action of the sea, 
the soft greensward on which affords a pleasant and 
convenient access along the sea-sIdc. The shores are 
generally steep and rocky, but high clifts arp not fre> 
quent. Three deep bays indent the island,—Ransa on 
tne N. W., and Brodick and Lamlash on the K.: the 
latter, being defended from the W. gales by Holy Island, 

1 m. in len^h, is one of the best asylums for shipping in 
the.Frith of Clyde. Marble, jarper, ag.Ues, caim-gorms, 
and a fine species of rock crystal, called the Arran 
diamond, are met with. The red deer and wild gout, 
Ibrmcrly very abundant, arc now ne.trly, if not entirely, 
extirpated. Cheviot sheep are generally Introduced; 
and the native breeds of cattle and horses are being 
superseded by the larger and more esteemed breeds of 
Argyleshirc and Ayrshire. Snine are raised in con¬ 
siderable numbers; and the steam boats that toiich^at 
the isLand have opened a new market for fowls and eggs. 
Grouse and black-cock .arc very plentiful. The system 
of agriculture formerly followed in Arran was as bad as 
can well lie imagined; the lands were held jointly by 
several tenants on tlie common or run-rig plan (see 
Argylb), and were srourged by a constant course of 
corn crops, which succeeded each other in a series, un¬ 
broken except by the occ.*iBional introduction of potatoes, 
as long as the soil would produce any thing: but, since 
1815, the Duke of Hamilton, who is proprietor of nearly 
the whole island, has laboured strenuously and success¬ 
fully to introilucc a better system; partly by letting 
farms to Individuals for a fixed term of years, excluding 
subtuiiants and assignees ; partly by introducing con¬ 
ditions into the letiscB fitted to insure a better sys¬ 
tem of management; and partly by expending largo 
sums on the building of houses, inclosing, m.'xking 
drains, roads, &c. The people at first were very much 
opposed to the change ; but their prejudices have 
grjidually given way, and they are now for the most 
part sensible that it has been as adv.intagcous to them 
as to the proprietor. Since tlie occupiers iiave enjoyed 
possessions each miglit call liis own, they have steadily 
advanced in habits of industry; and though in this re¬ 
spect they are still behind the tenants and labourers of 
the mainland, it is believed that in no insular Highland 
district is greater industry shown than in Arran. 

There are now a number of large farms inclosed, subdi¬ 
vided, and well cultivated, havingvaluable stocks of cattle 
and comfortable farm-steadings.whcre formerly there were 
numerous huts without chimneys or windows, and ridges 
running in all directions without a single inclosure or 
sulidivihion. The general rotation, except on the shores, 
is, 1. Oats; 2. Green crop—potatoes, turnips, beans or 
petis, with manure; 3. Bear or bigg, wheat, or oats, 
often manured; 4. Hay; 5. Pasture grass; 6. Pasture, 
sometimes grass a year or two longer. On the shores 
and holms, the rotation Is, 1. Oats; 2. Green crop; 

3. Bigg or wheat —these often with manure; 4. Hay; 
and then oats, Ac. again. These rotations are not 
always «ihercd to by the tenants having the small pos¬ 
sessions, but tliey all sow grass seeds with the corn crop 
which succeeds the green one; and this of itself ne¬ 
cessarily leads to better management than they formerly 
practise. Wheat to a considerable extent has for a few 
years put been raised by the tenants of the larger pos¬ 
sessions, and a great number of tlie small tenants also 
grow from half an acre to two acres each of that grain. 

By these changes in the mode of possession, and by 
the improvement of the soil, it will easily be seen that 
more and better cattle may be reared and supported 
than formerly, and the produce of milk is also much 
greater. Since 1822, the I>uke of Hamilton has supplied 
good Argyleshfre bulls, at his own expense, for the 
cattle on his property, keeping always in the island 
firom 20 to ao, placed at convenient distances. The 
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^sequei^ of this arrangement is, that the cattle have 
been surprisingly improved in every respect. On a few 
of the larger farms stocks of Ayrshire cows are kept, and 
succeed very well. ’ 

*’®“tal of the Island amounts to from 11 ,OQOZ. to 

12,000/. a year. 

A number of boats employed in the herring fishery 
belong to Kilbride and Brodick, the principal villages. 
But the herring fishery in the Frith of Clyde and Loch 
Fyne is not nearly so prosperous at present as it once 
was. Luckily its decline is little, If any, loss to the 
island; for, naving no considerable town populntiun, 
tile fishery is prindpally carried on by the cottiers and 
small farmers, engrossing their attention at the time 
their services are most necessary on shore, at the same 
time that it has a tendency to generate and keep alive 
idle and dissipated habits. Kelp used to be produced in 
considerable quantities, but its manufacture has now 
nearly ceased. Most of the woollen cloth formerly used 
in the island was made by the women, but a good deal 
is now imported. 

riie yearly export of produce from Arran cannot be 
given with iierfect accuracy; but the following state¬ 
ment is tiehrved to be a pretty near approximation to 
Its quantity and value: — 

L. 

900 blfttk c.'iMic. at .1/. ]0«. ... 3,150 

4A() 8wine, nt I/. 1'lf. - - » W)0 

anil CRgi > • • • 700 

Rhiv|> and w ool - - - - 8,500 

]le.tr or hiita, 8,500 ntx., at 2(it. - . 3,850 

Wheat. 700 bolls nr 848. • - 840 

Betins and raas, 900 bnlls, at lOt. . . 780 

Oats, in Rrain and meal, .‘1,000 qrs., at SOs. . 3,000 

l’otBloes,3,OOOholb,nt 10*. . • - 1,500 

IlurrlnKi, raiiRht tiv 100 wherries, at 40/. per when^T . 4,000 
Butter and rheebc .... l,uuu 

Shell-fish, about - - - - 100 

Freestone and limestone - • - 500 


Total 


L. 81.860 


* ThOM are the dimanslans as gieen in .Tnhn Airowsmithli man. 
It la generailr renreMnted,aa much larger, or from 80m. to 85 m. lo 
tengui, andrrm 18m. to SQm. in breadth. 


A good deal of illicitly distilled whiskey was formerly 
exported ; but that branch of industry, if it may be so 
called, has all but ceased. 

Brodick, the principal village, is finely situated, at the 
bottom of Brodick Bay on the £. side of the island. 
Near it is Brodick Castle, a seat, and occasional re- 
sidence^ of tlie Dukes of Hamilton. Though Gaelie be 
generally spoken, English is understood by every bodv. 

Arran is divided into two parishes. Its population 
amounted, in 1755, according to Ur. Webster, to 3,646; 
in 1801 it amounted to 5,179; and in 1831, to 6.427. It 
declined somewhat during the 10 years ending with 1831 ; 
but is again on the increase. ( Anderson's Highlands $ 
M'Donald's Survetf of the Hebrides s and Falerson's Ac- 
cfltmt of the Duke of Hamilton's Improvements in Arran., 
in tlie Transactions of the Highland Society,) 

ARRAN (N. ISLliS OF), on the W. coast of Ireland. 
CO. Donegal, opposite Dangloe, the most N. extremity of 
the largest, eallcd Arranmore, being In lat. .55*^ N., long, 
go 29 / Yv« A liglithouse is erected on this point, 
with a fixed light elevated 200 feet above high-water 
mark. This island contains about 2,000 acres, and nearly 
1,000 inhab., the land being divided into the minutest 
portions, such as a “ cow’s foot,” or the quarter of a cow’s 
grass. They are mostly fishers. On a smaller isl.'ind, a 
fishing village, called Rutland, was erected by the Fishing 
Board, in 1786, but it is now nearly dcscrte<t. 

ARRAN (S. ISLES OF). These consist of three 
Islands stretching N. W. and S. E., about 12 m. along 
the mouth of Galway Bay, In Ireland, being part of the 
CO. Galway. They conUun in all about 7.00d acres ; the 
largest, Arranmore, comprising about 4,607; Innis More, 
1,3.18; and Innis Leer, 909. Top. 8,191. They are the 
property of Mr. Digby, and yield a rert of above 2,000/. 
a year, the tenants pa>ing from 'll, to 6 /. each. They are 
very fertile, but occitsionally suffer from a scarcity of 
watcT. The fishing df cod and ling is carried on to a consi¬ 
derable extent, a pier having been construrted at the 
village of Killaney (pop. 1,000) on the largest islairf, at the 
expense of the Fishery Board, for the accommodation of 
the craft employed. The principal products are fresh 
and cured fish, oats, feathers, the pwiducc of puffins, a 
superior kind of yearling calves in great demand by the 
Connaught graziers; to which were formerly uided, 
great quantities of smusled whiskey. A lighthouse, 
with a revolving light, bfi been erected on the highest 
polot of the largest or most northerly of the Islands, lat. 

7 ' N., long. 9 “ 40' W’., having tne lantern elevated 
498 feet above the level of tlie sea. These Islands give 
the title of Earl to the fhmlty of Gore. The inhab., who 
are very poor, continue in a very primitive state, and the 
Irish language is universally spoken. (Dutton's Statis¬ 
tical Survey qf Galway, p. 2, Ac.; Reports on the Fish¬ 
eries (if Ireland, app. 11 .104, Ac.) ^ ^ , . , ,. . 

ARRAS, a city of France, d£p. Pas de Calais, of which 
it is the cap., on the Scarpe and tho Crlnchon, 60 m. 
S. B. Calalf, lat. 60® 17' 64" N., long. 2 ® 46' 25" B. 
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lf«p. p,4Bb, It b tltuitted In the middle of «n extenibe 
mod imle pletn: the Sqarpe divide! it Into two parti: 
It to well built 1 houioi itone: levera! of lu iqoarei and 
pubUe bnltdlngi handiome, and worttijr of notice. Among 
the latter are the old Gothic church of St Waast, the 
4tt the Pr^et, theatre, belflrv, barracki, Ac. The 
cathedral, a fine old Gothic building, wai deatr^ed 
durlnt the revolutionary pbrenay. Arrai wai fortliied, 
duitof the reign of Louto Xlv., by Vauban. The 
citadM, which ii very strong, li wniaratod from the town 
by an etplanade, but It it included within the line of the 
works. It Is the teat of a bithnpric; apd hat a court of 
assises, a tribunal of original jurisdiction, a college, a 
grand dlocetan seminary, a secondary eccletiastical 
school, a school of enginiwring (rcoit' r^imentaire de 
tMe)t an academy of belles-lettres, a literary society, 
a botanical garden, a school for deaf and dumb, a 
school of design, a cabinet of natural history and an- 
tlqultlet, a museum of pictures, a public library con¬ 
taining S6,000 volumes, Ac. There are establishments 
for the spinning of cotton, manufactures of cotton 
stuA, hosiery, lace, coarse woollen stuA, and potteries ; 
and fabrics for the preparation of beet-rout sugar, soap, 
starch, beer, rape-oil, &c. Tho Scarpe becomes navi¬ 
gable at this point. 

Arras Is a very ancient city, and has been the theatre 
of muw sanguinary contests. The revocation of the 
edict of Nantes gave a severe blow to its maiiiiftictures. 
It also suAred much during the revolution, having been 
for a considerable time at the mercy of Lebon, a ferocious 
terrorist, a native of the place. Robespierre, of in¬ 
famous memory, was also a native of Arras; as was 
Damiens, the assassin of IjouIs XV. (//ugo, France 
Pittomqur^ art. Peu de Calaif.) 

ARRAYOLLOS, a town of Portugal, prov. Aicntejo, 
15 m. N.N. W. Kvnra, at tho foot of a mountain on the 
summit of which is a citadel. Pop. 1,<JOO. It has some 
fabrics of stUnod paper. 

AKKIRGE, a dim in the S. of France, on the Spanish 
frontier, having S. the Pyrenean mountains, E. the 
de|its. Pyrenees Orlcntiiles and Aiido, and N. andW. the 
li.aiite (faronuc. Area, 456,000 hectares. Pop. 200,550. 
This dup. consists principally of the N. slope of the 
Pyrenees ; the mountains, which cover the greater part 
of Its surface, Increasing gradually in clcv.atioii as they 
approach its S. frontier; the altitude of the highest 
summits varying iVom about 7,(KI0 to about 10,500 feet 
above the level of tlie sea. The principal valleys are those 
of the Arridge and the .Salat, the only nnvigahlo rivers in 
the dcp. According to tho official tables, tho cimivablc 
lands occupy about I4S,000, muadows 34,000, woods (on 
the mountains) 90,000, vineyards 1I,G30, and heaths, 
wastes, Ac. 136,000 hectares, (fuld has been found ; and 
there are valuable iron mines near Vic Dessus, and 
other places. The N. imrtion is pretty fertile and well 
cultivated, producing wheat, rye, oats, maize, millet, Ac. 
Horses an inferior breed, ando.\en and mules frequently 
employed in their stead. Tho total prixlucc of wine is 
estimated at 11.5,000 hectolitres a year; but the quality 
Is inferior, and It Is wholly rctoineif for homo*use. The 
forests have not been tiiken proper care of; and in many 
parts, owing to tho consumption of the iron furnaces, 
and the want of sufficient attention, there is a scarcity of 
wood. The working of metals is the principal branch 
of manttfacturing industry; but there are also manu- 
flscturet of cloth, serges, floss-silk, cotton stuffs, Ac. It 
returns 3 m. to the Ch. of Dep. Const, in 1838, 806. 
Public revenue, in 1831, very near 8,000,0(X)fo. Principal 
towns, Folx, Massat, Pamiers, Ac. (Hugo, France Pitto- 
resqmet »n.^rriige.) 

AllROYO.DRL'PUERCO, a town of Spain. Estro- 
madura, 10 m. W. (^aceres. Pop. 5,000. It has a parish 
church, adorned with some good pictures by Morales $ 
with mmiufacturos of cloth and earthenware. 

ARS-BN-RE', a sea<^rt town of France, d6p. Gha- 
rento InfOrieuro, on the W. coast of |ho Isle de RO. Pop. 
8,609. Salt is produced In its vicinity, and shipped in 
considerable quantities firom its port 

ARSIERO, a village of Austrian Italy, prov. Vicenia, 
6 m. N. by W. Schi;^ Pop. >,400. It has paper fobrlcs, 
and A quantity of fine white veined marble. 

ART, a town of Switzerland, cant Schwitz, at 
the 8. extremity of the lake of Zug, 7 m. S. Zug, 


Rossburg. It is well 
is remarkable for its 


at the foot of mounts 

built. The church of St. _ 

arehlteeture, and for an immenie fountain, formed of a 
■Ingle blo^ of granite. There ii a convent of Capu¬ 
chins, with a good library. The valley of Art is very 
plotttrcsque aim interesting, from its position among 
the highest mountains of breccia any where to bo met 
with. 

ARTA, a town t>f Spain, island of Mgiorca, on its 
N. W. angle. Cape Pera, where there is a small fort, 
depends on It. Pop. 8,000. Its territory, which is very 
fhiltftd, produces cotton, and has mlll-stono quarries. 

AftTA, a town 'of Turkey in Enrope, Albania, on the 
Arta» about 7 m. above where It falls into tho gulph of 


that name. It Is n place of considerable siae and trade. 
When visited by Or. Holland, in 1818, it contained 6 
mosques, a large cathedral, and a great number of Greek 
churches, and was supposed to have a population of about 
6,000. It suffered severely during the Greek insurrec¬ 
tion ; and Lieut. Wolfe, ^ whom it was visited in 1880, 
says that, in many places, masses of ruins Impeded the 
passage of the streets, and that an aspect of desolation 
and misery hung over it. We understand, however, that 
It has begiw to improve. Its population was estimated 
by Mr. Wolfe at 7,000, at q maximum. It is governed 
by a bey, under the pacha of Yannina, and is the seat of 
a Greek bishop. It has manufactures of cottons, wool¬ 
lens, and leather. sThe lloccatas, or shaggy capotes 
made here, are reckoned very superior. Embroidery is 
said to be brought to considerable perfection ; and all 
articles of dress from Arta are highly prized. Each 
trade hai its separate street or bazar; but, by a judici¬ 
ous regulation, butchers are obliged to kill, and sell their 
meat outside the town. The market is abundantly sup¬ 
plied wltii fruit and vegetables. There is a curious 
Venetian bridge over the river, consisting of one large 
and several very small arches. 

There can lie no doubt that Arta occupies the site of 
the ancient Amhracia. Traces of tho ancient walls may 
l)e seen lu many places, but especially under the more 
modern remains of the ruined castle: the stones con¬ 
sist of vast quadrangular blocks, so admirably fitted tliat 
it is with dtffloulty the point of a jienknifc can lie.in¬ 
serted between them : — no mortar seems to have biH:ii 
used in their construction. There is here, also, the mins 
ofa convent, built in 845, now converted into a caravan^ 
sera. ( Holland'» Travels in Albania^ ^c., p. 82. 4to cd.; 
Wolfe's Observations on the lltUph qfArta^ Journal the 
Geogr. Soeietff, va], iii. p.77.) 

Arta (Gulph of), tiic Sinus Ambracius of the an- 
ciants, is a deep inlet or gulph of the Ionian Sea, be- 
tueen tiie Turkish province of Albania and the N. W. 

K art of tho new kingdom of Greece. The entrance to it, 
etween Prevesa on the N. and tiic fort of La Punta on 
the S., is only 700 yards across. The fort now mentioned 
is built at the extremity of a low, narrow, tongue of land, 
celebrntod in history as the Promontory qf Aetium. 
Outside the cntr.ai.i'e is a bar, composed of gravel, coai se 
sand, and sea-weed, with 15 ieet water when shallowest. 
On entering the Gulph, we first come to what is called 
tho llay of Prevesa, oceupj ing the spticc between the 
mouth of the Gu1])h and Capes La Scoru on the N. and 
Madonna on the S., and it is only after passing these 
headlands that the (inliih properly opens. It is a noble 
sheet of water; its extreme length from W. to E., in- 
duding the Hay of Prevesa, is about Vt m., and its greatest 
breadth about 10 ro.; but in several places it is a good 
deal narrower: the depth varies from 13 and 14 to 3(» 
fathoms. The S. shore cuusists of high land, witli bold 
promontories,'Clothed with rich and extetibivc woods; 
the N. shore is for the most part low, and has en¬ 
croached considerably on the water. Part of the vast 
rliain of Pmdus Is seen from the Gulph. It has been 
long celebrated for the variety and exeellunce of its fish: 
red and grey mullet are the most abundant; and there 
are plenty of soles, eels, prawns, Ac.: sardine fishing is 
extensively aiiTlod on. 

The entrance to tho Gulph of Arta was the scene of 
one of tho most memorable and important conflicts re¬ 
corded in liistory. The battle of Aetium, which decided 
till* fate of Augustus and Mark Antony, and of ihe 
Roman world, was fought off the promontory of that 
name, at tho southern entrance to tlio Gulph, anno n.r. 21). 
The exact space occupied by the liostilc fleets has been 
disputed. Most probably the battle raged all round 
the promontory, but principally on its W. side, or in 
what is now called the narbour of. Prevesa, and the con¬ 
tiguous sea. (See the authorities cited in the previous 
article, Ferguson's History of the Homan Republic^ 
cap. 35. ; P^tareh's Life qf Ma/rk Antony, ^c.) 

ARTA G ON A, a wmlcd town of Spain, Navarre, 15 
m. S. Pamjpeluna. ^Pop. 2,000. 

ARTAKI, a small sea-port town of Turkey in Asia, 
on the S.W. coast of the peninsula of ^zicuz (which 
see). Sea of Marmara, 75 m. W. S.W. Constantinople. 
It has a convenient anchorage. 

ARTERN, a town of Prussian Saxony, reg. Merse¬ 
burg, on the Unstrut, 30 m. W. by S. Halle. Fop. 8,400. 
It has a castle, a brine-spring, and a distillery. 

ARTHUR^S SEAT, a hlil In the immedUate vicinity 
of Edinburgh, on the S. £. side of the city, rising 822 
feet above the level of the sea. Its ascent from the totter 
Is gradual and easy; but on the side towards the city, it 
rises abruptly, and, in parts, almost perpendicularly, from 
tho low grounds. On tho S. side of the hill, above the 
footpath leading from Edinburgh to Duddingstone, is a 
superb range of porphyritic greenstone columns, fr-om 50 
to 60 feet high. The part of the hill nearest Holyrood 
House is called Salisbury Crags, and, till within these few 
years, its quarries ftirnished most part of the paving 
stones used In London. The tlew from the top of 
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Arthur*! Seat It one of the most diveritfled and fine 
in the empire. 

AKUDY, a town of France, d6p. Basies Pyrenies, 
cap. cant., on the Osseau, 12 S. E. Oloron. Pop. 1,725. 
It is the centre of an active and considerable commerce 
with the neighbouring valleys. 

ARUNDEL, a burgh, m. town, and pa. of England, 
CO. of Sussex, on flhe N. bank of the Anin, about m. 
(Tom its emhouchure, 56 m. S.S.W. London. Pop. 2,8ra. 
The town is pretty well built, and has a thriving appear¬ 
ance. It der^es its entire consequence* from its being 
immediately contiguous to Arundel Castle, formerly a 
strong fortress, now the magnificent baronial residence 
of the Dukes of Norfolk, having bedb rebuilt at a great 
expence bv the late Duke. The possessor of this castle 
enjoys, without further creation, the dignity of earl. 
Previously to the Reform Act, Arundel returned two 
members to the H. of G., the right of voting being vested 
in the inhabitants paying scot and lot; but since the 
Reform Act it only returns one member. Constituency, 
1H36-37,336. The Arun, which is here crossed by a neat 
bridge, is navigable thus far; and is joined by canals 
with the Thames on the one hand, and Chichester har¬ 
bour on the other. 

ARVERT, a town of France, den. Gharente Inf^- 
rieure, 24 m.W. Salntes. Fop. 2,360. It is the chief place 
of the peninsula of tlie same name formed by the Gironde, 
the Scudre, and the sea. It has a considerable trade in 
wine, and fresh and salt fish, particularly sardines. 

ARZAMAS, a town of Russia in Europe, gov. Nijni 
Novgorod, cap. district, at the confluence of the Choka 
and Tioncha, 62 m. 8. Nijni Novgorod. Pop. H,0(M). It 
is old and ill-built; has 22 churches and 2 convents, with 
soap-works, tanneries, print-works, iron-foundries, Ac. 
It has two great annual fairs. 

ARZANNO, a town of France, dep. Finisterre, cap. 
cant., arond. Quimperle. Fop. 1,957. 

AHZANO, a village of Naples, in the immediate 
neighbourhood of the capital. Fop. 4,500. It has nu¬ 
merous villas ; and flax- and hemp are largely produced 
in its environs. 

ARZEW (an. Arsenaria), a sea-port town of Algiers, 
prov. Tlcmsen, at the mouth of the Sigg, 30 m. N. N. E. 
Uran, lat. 35^ 45' N., long. 4° M' E. The bay is small, 
but, though open to winds from the E. and N.E., it is the 
best on this part of the coast. The modern town, 
which is ill built and inconsiderable, orcuj)ies the site 
of the ancient Arsenaria: fragments of columns, inscrip¬ 
tions, ci&terns, and other remains of the ancient city, 
being scattered all round. Corn and salt are both ex¬ 
ported. Ttie latter is obtained from tlic salt pits of 
Arzew. about 5 m. inland. 

ARZIGNANO, a town of Austrian Italy, 10 m. W. 
Vicenza. Pop. 4,000. It is situated in an agreeable 
plain, surrounded with cultivated hills; and has tilatures 
of silk, fabrics of cloth, dye-works, and brick-works. Its 
territory produces good wine, and has two coal-mines. 

ASAPH <ST.), a city of N. Wales, co. Flint, 185 m. 
N.W. London, 5 m. N. Denbigh, finely situated in the 
Vale of Clwyd, on an eminence on the banks of the Elwy, 
near its confluence with the Clwyd, over both of which 
it has bridges. Fop. of parish .3,144, of city 2,000? It 
consists principally of a single street; and is remarkable 
only as being the seat of a bishopric, worth 6,300/. a 
year. The cathedral, a plain building, was erected 
towards the end of the 15th century, but has since un¬ 
dergone many repairs; it is not used for public worship; 
the parish church, in the lower part of the town, being 
appropriated to that purpose. Drs. Barrow (uncle to 
tlie famous Dr. Isaac iWrow), Beveridge, Tanner, 
Horsley, &c., have been bishops of this see; and in the 
cathedral is a handsome monument, erected in 1829, in 
memory of the celebrated Dean Shipley. It has a free 
grammar-school, endowed by Bishop Beveridge ; and an 
almshouse, for 8 poor widows, endowed by Bishop Bar- 
row. It unites with the other boroughs of this co. in 
returning a m. to the H. of C. 

ASARO, a town of Sicily, prov. Catania, 9 m. 8. Ni¬ 
cosia. Fop. 8,000. 

ASGALON, an ancient se^ort town of Palestine, 
16 m. N. Gaza, and 45 m. E.S.ET. Jerusalem, lat. 81° 39' 
N., long. 84<’ 88^ E. There is not a single inhabitant 
within the old walls, which are still standing; but a 
modem suburban village, called Scalona, from the an¬ 
cient name, has a pop. of 300 or 400, and is frequented 
by the small vessels trading to this coast. 

The ruins present a strange mixture of Syrian, Greek, 
and^Gothic remains. There are also the remains of a 
Roman amphitheatre, and the columns of a temple, sup¬ 
posed to be that of the i^rlan Venus, mentioned by 
Herodotus (I. 4 105.), or a Greek edifice raised in imi¬ 
tation of it. 

Ascalon is exceedingly ancient. Before the establish¬ 
ment of the Israelites in Palestine, it was one of the 
lordships of the Philistines. SubsMuently, it became 
one of the ports belonging to the tribe orJudah ; and, 
on the downlall of the Jewish kingdom, it fell to the 
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Ung of Auyri*. It jfterw«r& focned put of the P«. 
Sian empire, then of the kingdqm of the Ptolemies: and 
on the subversion of the latter in the last century b c ' 
it was subjected to the dominion of Romo. It was a 
bishop's see in the first ages of Christianity; was con¬ 
quered by the Saracens at the commencement of their 
conquests, and became the scene of more than one battle 
during the time of the Crusades. It was one of the 
strongholds of the W. Christians; but Saladin, on gain¬ 
ing possession of the town, destroyed its works, it 
has since continued in a state of decay: the prophecy of 
Zachariah, Asqplon shaU not be inhabited," and that 
of Ezekiel, ** It shall bo a desolation," are now actually 
fulfilled. 


Ascalon stands at the mouth of a stream (the Sorek), 
where the accumulation of soil is so great, that the ruins 
are every day removing farther from the sea. (Fb/nrg, 
ii. 288.; Sofn'mont i. 21.) 

ASCENSION, an island in the Atlantic Ocean, be¬ 
tween Africa and Brazil, about 8 m. in Icngtli by About 6 
in breadth, its fort being in lat. 7^ 26' N., long. 14° 24' 
W. It is of volcanic formation, and one of its bills, of 
tufous limestone, rises to the height of above 2,800 
feet. It has a bleak and barren appearance; and was 
uninhabited till the imprisonment of Napoleon at St. 
Helena, wlicn it was garrisoned by a small British force, 
ttirough whoso exertions it has been partly cultivated 
and wonderlully Improved. Springs of fresh water have 
been discovereu. V.*i8t numbers of turtle are taken on 
its shores. The climate is remarkably healthy, and the 
anchorage, though open, is said to be good. The object 
in occupying it is that it may serve as a dep6t for stores, 
and a place for watering ships cniising on tlie coast of 
Brazil, or in the S. Atlantic Ocean. Its name is derived 
from its having been discovered on Ascension-day, the 
29th of May, 1501, by a Spanish navigator in the sertrico 
of Portugal 

ASCH, a town and lordship, N.W. frontier of Bo¬ 
hemia, circle Elnbogen, 14 in. N.W. Eger. The town 
has 2,500, and the lordship, which belongs to the family 
of Zedlwitz, above 8,000 inhabitants. 

ASCMAFFENBURG, a dty of Bavaria, circ. Lower 
Majme, on a hill, on the Mwne, which is here crossed by 
a stone bridge, 38 m. N. W. Wurtzburg, Pop. 7,000. 
The town is indliferently built, and the streets are nar¬ 
row and crooked. It has, however, a fine palace, for¬ 
merly occupied by tlie electors of Mayence, to which 
magnificent gardens are attached. It has also an old 
tiiuthic church, containing the tombs of its princes, a 
town-hall, &c.; with a lyceum, a gymnasium, an ecclesi¬ 
astical seminary, a school of dcsigu, a public library, a 
collection of pictures, Ac. It manufactures tinted 
papers, and has a good deal of trade in timber, winei to- 

IMICCO &Ce 

ASCHEllSLEBEN, a town of the Prussian states, 
prov. Saxony, rcg. Magdeburg, at the confluence of the 
Eiue and the Wipper, 14 m. E. S. E. Qucdlinburg. Pop. 
9,730. It has five Protestant churches, 1 Cath. do., a 
synagogue, a gymnasium, 2 hospitals, &c.; and very 
considerable manufactures of woollen and linen stuffs, and 
earthenware. 


ASCOI.l, a town of Italy, States of the Church, cap. 
delcg. same name, on the angle formed by the junc¬ 
tion of the Castellano with the Tronto, 15 m. above 
where the latter falls into the Adriatic, lat. 42° 51' 24" 
N., long. 13° 25' 15" E. Pop. 12,000. It Is a well-built, 
handsome town; has a cathedral and numerous churchqs, 
many of which are ornamented with valuable paintings 
by native artists. The church of St. Gregorio Magno 
consists principally of the remains of a RcAiaff temple. 
Of modem buildings, the principal is the Palaxzo Au^ 
xianalet containing a museum, a library, and a theatre: 
there is also the palace of the governor, and numerous 
palaces belonging to resident nobles. Ascoli is a fron¬ 
tier town, on the side of Naples, and is a place of some 
strength, being surrounded by old walls and towers, and 
furnished with a citadel. Its harbour, at the mouth of 
the Tronto, is a good deal frequented bF coasters, and 
is defended by two small forts. 

Ascoli, the Aiculum Picenum of the Romans, Is one 
of the most ancient of the Italian towns. It is described 
by Strabo as a place of great strength, surrounded by 
walls and inaccessible heights. It was the first city to 
declare gainst the Homans when the Social War broke 
out; and, in the course df that war, it sustain^ a long 
and memorable siege against Pompey; by whom, how¬ 
ever, it was finally taken. iCramer'i Anc. lUOyt i. 

p. 288.) 

ASCOLI DI SATRIANO (an. Ateubm ApiOum), 
a town of Naples, prov. Capltanata, 13 m. E. by S. Ro- 
vino. Pop. 6,000. It is situated on a hill; has a flue 
cathedral, a diocesan seminary, an hospital, and some 
convents. 

This town is very ancient.^ It was under its walls 
that Pyrrhus encountered the Roman legions fur the 
second time, with no decisive advantage on either side. It 
was almost cntii;ely destroyed by an earthquake in 14(0. 
M 
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ASDOX7D, (the Jtkdodot Scripture, md AOtur of the 
Ondka,) e lea-port town qf Palestine, on the coast of the 
Medtternmean. Lat. ai** 4^ K., long. S4« SI* B., W m. 
W* Jerusalem, and 11 N.E. Ascalon, on the summit of a 
tprutf hill, surrounded. 


Iw luKuriant pasture-grounds, 
limited, probablir not more than 


aoa or aoo. it has no ruins; aud would be unworthy 
of notlee, were it not for the figure it makes in sacred his- 
toiT. It was one of the fire lordships of the Philistines 
(Pnmnldans); and thither the Ark of the Coeenant was 
brought when that people took it firom the Jews. (1 Sam. 
J.) It mar be gathered, generally, that the Philistine 

n weryielded to tne arm orJOavId (3 Sam. y. 39. etseq., 
;broD. xvili. 1.): and it is probable that Ashdod be- 
eame then a Jewish town. If this, howcrcr, were the 
case. It did not remain so; for, 300 years later, the de¬ 
struction of the walls of Ashdod is reckoned among the 
triumphs of Usxiah over the Philistines. (2 Chron. xxrl. 
6.) It appears to have fallen into the hands of the As- 
qnriansuoon after this; and subsequently, according to 
Herodotus (11. 9 167.), stood a siege of 29 years by 
the Egyptians, under Psammetlcus. It is not afterwards 
heard of as a place .of importance. The existing village 
is celebrated only for the number of scorpions that infest 
it. llio water upon this part of the coast is shallow, and 
the land perceptibly gaining on the sea. ( Pohsep, 11. 288.; 
Jtobiiuon, i. 21.) 

ASHANTEE, an extensive native kingdom of W. 
AiHca, lying along the Gold Coast of Guinea; extending 
from 40 37* to 10® N. lat., and from 4® 48' yi. to !<> 10' 
B. long., being kbout 28(7 m. in length and as many In 
br^th. It may contain about 70,000 sq. m. 

P^iical Peatureg qf the Country. — Mountains and 
PlaAu. — This is a mountainous country, though it has 
few eminences very abrupt or precipitous. None of the 
mountains approach the snow line, being, like those of 
Africa in general, more remarkable for breadth and ex- 
tent than for height. With regard to composition, all 
the species of granite, quarts, and slate are met with, 
but there is an almost total absence of calcareous stone. 
There are some small tracts of level land on the E. and 
W.; and the whole counttfy N. of 74^ or 8^ lat. is a 
large plain, terminated on the N. W. by a mountainous 
country, called, fronrthe nature of its surface, Kono*, 
and on the N. E. by the sandy desert of Ghofan. (/scr/, 
Voy. OrUn. 349. : ilotcdfrcA, Ifig, Ac. ; Dupuis, par. ii. 
SO, Ac.; Capt, Adams*t Remarks^ 17(i.) 

Hiners and Lakes. Though not lying in the basin of 
any one of the first-class African rivers, few countries 
are better watered. Along the coast are found the em¬ 
bouchures of several respectable streams, the various 
afliuents of which intersect the country in every direc¬ 
tion. The Assinee, a large river, is usually reckoned 
the line of demarcation between the Gold and Ivory 
Coast: and forms, for some miles from its mouth, the W. 
limit of Ashantee. The Volta, or Asweda, the largest 
of the Ashantee rivers, runs into the sea in dfr E. long.: 
Its length is estimated at about 400 m. There are several 
lakes which. In the summer season, frequently overflow 
their banks. 

CUmate.^Soa and Natural Products .heat and 
insalubrity of the climate of Guinea are proverbial, but 
both appear to be exaggerated. It seems to be now ad¬ 
mitted that countries under and near the Equator are less 
hot than those under and near the Tropics, the annual mo¬ 
tion of the earth keeping the latter regions for a much 
longer period vertically beneath the sun. From this 
cause, therefore, the heat of Ashantee might lie expected 
to be Icfs than that of countries 120 or 16o farther N. 
The accumulation of water servos also to lower the 
general temperature, and, upon the whole, though during 
6 monthih or firom October to March, the heat is ex¬ 
tremely violent, during the other half year It is so far 
from being inconvenient, that fires and warm clothing 
are Arequently desirable. The nights (always nearly of 
the same length) are cold, even during the hot months, 
and, In a ni[^t-nalt in a forest, a blase is as necessary 
against the cold heavy dews as against the ferocious 
beasto. (Botrnan. 90.; Barhot. 193, 194.; Hutton. 142.; 
Adams. 284.) The cogst is, however, extremely un¬ 
healthy, especially to Europeans. Bosman (90. 92.) 
ascribes this partlyto the scorcnlng days followed by chill¬ 
ing nights, but more to a sulphureous mist f apparently a 
spraes of miasma) which rises from the valleys and the 
neighbmirhood of rivers eveir morning, especially during 
the rainy season. Poor food, bad accommodation, and 
exposure to the night air, add to these evils, which are 
still (krther Increased by a want of regularity in living 
among both natives and Europeans; but, after all, the 
climate of this coast Is not worse than that of most others 
similarly situated, and much superior to that of W. 
Aflrtca Arther N., or to that of Guiana, in the same lat., 

* K«na h tlw ssnsrle tarm for • momitaln. In the langvsas of the 
(IWrk'a Trswl*, hBXfl.) 
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on tiie other side of the Atlantic. The interior, though 
covered with dense forests, and consequently exposed to 
the eflhets of vegetable decomposition under a vertical 
sun, enjoys a comparatively salubrious atmosphere; and 
Isert (p. 268. X recommends the erection of hospitals, in 
the inland parts, for the benefit of suiferers from the 
European forts on the coast. The air is usually calm, 
except in the cases of tornadoes, andHhe wind from the 
desert, called Harmattan. The former, however, are 
pretty frequent, ancL in the dry season, particularly an- 
nojing, from being followed by violent cold rains. The 
Harmattan is mostly experienced between tfie end of 
December and the beginning of Februaiy. It has a 
N.E, or an E.N.E. direction; Is perfectly dry, extremely 
cold, and loaded with an impialpable powder, sufficiently 
thick to obscure the sun at noon. It is exceedingly de¬ 
structive ; Its dryness being such that it absorbs the 
moisture from every thing with which it comes in con¬ 
tact ; opening the seams of ships, the joints of floorings, 
and destroying all animal and vegetable life opposed to its 
unmltigatM violence. It is. In fact, a cold simoom (see 
Arabia), dried in passing over the great desert, and sub¬ 
sequently cooled in crossing the high mountains S. of the 
Niger. It blows usually for two or three days,but occa¬ 
sionally foi a fortnight at a time, and with much force. 
Like other tropical countries, Ashantee has its dry and 
rainy seasons, or rather two rainy and one dry sensoii iu 
each year. The first rains, ushered in by violent torna¬ 
does, occur about the latter end of May or the beginning 
of June ; being followed by fogs and haxy weather, ex¬ 
tremely pernidous and particularly powerful in July and 
August. The second rains come on in October, mid 
thence till April is the dry and hot season. The range 
of the thermometer in 1817, at 2 p. m., was between 8G<^ 
(Jan. 2.) and 71|^ (Oct. 12.): this was at Oooinassic, 
among the mountains. In a sandy plain, near the mouth 
of the Volta, Isert (Obser. Met. 26.) <nice saw it rise to 
the extraordinary height of 130°; but even there the 
average, at 1 P. m., was not more than 7HO. {Bosman, 90 
— ^99.; Barbot. 101—104.; Isert. and Obscr. Met. 

passim ; Bowditch. SI.*). 407.; Adams. 45. 164—1(>8.; 
Hutton. 3H8.; Dupuis, i. 84.) 

A small part of the coast, towards the E. and W. 
boundaries, is sandy, but the greater portion, and all the 
interior, is an argillaceous and allumlnous soil, mixed 
with a rich black earth. This, with the abandonee of 
water, renders the country extremely fertile. From 7^° 
N. lat. down to the water’s edge, Ashantee presents a 
solid mass of forest, extending E. and W. from the 
Volta to the Assinee rivers. (Dupuis, par. ii. !K).) The 
trees have all the stupendous characteristics which mark 
African vegetation, but are strikingly different on the 
coast and in the interior. Near the sea flourishes the 
gigantic boabab (Adansonia digitata), the cactus (pro- 
baUy Introduced from America), the mangrove (Rki- 
zophora mangle}, various species of palm, the cotton, 
and other largo trees, mixed with a wild entanglement 
of thorny bush. Itself growing to a size inconceivable to 
a European. {Isert. 98. 103. 140. Ac.; Barbot. 205.) 
About 16 m. inland, on reaching the summit of the first 
mountains, the boabab disappears, but a tree equal in 
magnitude, supplies its place {Isert. 265.); the mangrove 
also vfihishes, and palms become vci^ scarce, except the 
oliferous {Ekeis guitseensis), and the viniferous [Pka- 
nij). Instead of these appear many peculiar species, 
among which is one tall tree of groat elegance, bearing 
flowers like the tulip ; a new kind of aloe and citron; 
and. In a w'ord, a whole forest of trees unknown else¬ 
where. (/serS, 244-.247.) 

N. of 74° or 8° lat., trees and shrubs appear only in 
widely distant patches, the lands are covered with Jun(^ 
and Guinea grass, which grows to an enormous hei^t 
and thickness; and which, bdng fired, is used by the 
natives to manure their plantations. (Dupuis, par.ii. 
30l 34.) The sugar-cane grows wild; and the country 
produces, besides, tobacco, malie, dhourra, itdllet,yams, 
rice, potatoes, and all the alimentary plants. In ^e utmost 
profusion. Of fruits the list is interminable; including 
the pine-apple, orange, banana, cocoa, fig, papay, and 
in short all tliat are produced in any part of the world 
be' /een the Tropics. Of gums and aromatic plants the 
list is very great; os is likewise that of dye and hard 
woods. The exuberant abundance of aloes, balaams (Gfo- 
riosa superba). tuberoses, lilies, and amaranths, gives 
to the flora of Ashantee a splendour and magnificence 
nowhere excelled, and but rarely equalled. {Bosman. 
xiv. SG7. 289.; Barbot. 190—206.; Isert. 118. 189. 183. 
263.; Adams.m.} 

The animids are as various and numerous as the 
plants. Elephants, rhinoceroses, giraflbs {Dupuis, i. 66.), 
bullhloes, deer, antelopes, sloths t, civet cats, apes, 
monkeys, baboons, porcupines, and goats, are among the 

Tardlgrada of America, but ttwirhaUt* areldcnUcal, and.unlem 
vilftil and grsniitouB deeapUon be luiiiMiNd In audum of dCNrecdlj 
hijih credit, their cxiaience In thb part of Africa eaimot beqnlluimL 
(sS msman, 387.; BstM, 818.; 1. 30.) 
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hmileii kindi; noni iDnptiA, 1. 94. 49. ftc.), tlgen, 
leopards, Jackalls, wolves, wild boars, and wild cats, 
among those of a ferocious sort. The rivers swarm with 
hippopotami and< alligators of several species; some of 
which are eaten by the natives. A gigantic rat, an 
odoriferous mouse, and a small animal called arompo 
{man^eater)^ which digs up and devours dead bodies, 
seem to be peculiar to Ashaiitee. The domestic animals 
are the same as those of Europe, but the horse is scarce, 
and of a bad breed, and the sheep peculiar in form. 
Reptiles are prodigiously numerous: serpents of every 
sisc, from the enormous boa to a frightfully venomous 
creature, scarcely a yard long, infest not only the woods 
and long grass, but the dwellings of the natives, and the 
forts of the Europeans. Scorpions (sometimes as big as 
a small lobster) and centipedes—the wound flrom which, 
though not danmrouB, is extremely painful — abound in 
every place; and toads and frogs are not only as plentiful 
as in Europe, but the former grow to such a size, that 
Bosman, when he first saw one, took it for a land- 
tortoise (p. 257.). Lizards of all sizes; from the iguana 
downwards, including two species of camelion8,are round, 
here. {Bosnum, 224—247. 257-259. ; Barbot, 206—216. ; 
/serf, 53. 103. 185. &c .; Bawditch, 827—829. ; Adamt, 
184—188.) Of birds, there are pheasants, partridges, 
wild ducks (of a beautlAil plumage), doves, crown birds, 
parrots, parquets, Guinea sparrows, beccaficoes, and a 
multitude of all kinds, great and small, many of them 
yet unclassed by naturalists. The water-fowl are — 
herons, bitterns, and sea mews: the birds of prey—eagles, 
kites, and a peculiar species, which, thougii not larger 
than a dove, is bolder and more rapacious than any 
other. A large and ugly bird, called the pookoe (of 
great service in destroying the field-rats), is peculiar here, 
as is also a creature, about twice the size of a sparrow, 
with a remarkable hollow and piercing voice, the sound 
of which is regarded l^the natives as of evil omen. 
The general characteristic of the Ashanteo birds is 
extreme beauty of plumage; but pleasing voices are rare 
among tiiem, the nightingale and thrush being the only 
songsters known. Sparrows and safallows are very 
numerous; and the domestic fowl are the same as those 
of I’'uropu. (Bosnumt 229. 248—256. ; Barbot, 217—220. ; 
Jgt’rtr 21. 104. 185. 257., &c.) The woods abound in 
bees; and ihe destructive species of ant, called termes, is 
BO numerous and rapacious, that a sheep attacked by 
them during the night has been found a perfect skeleton 
in the morning. {Botman^ 260.) It is said they will 
attack any animal, even the most powerful and venom¬ 
ous serpent, and destroy him« {Duputs^ i. 28.) Fire, 
files, dragon-flies, a fly exactly resembling the cantharides 
ill appearance and scent, together with oil the Insect 
tribes common to the Tropica, except the mutquito, 
(Bowditchj^Hl,) are found upon the coast; andlin the 
Interior, Isert, among avast variety of species, observed 
several wbidi appeared to be peculiar. The locust is not 
wholly unknown, but its destructive visits are rkre; 
owing probably to the great distance of the desert, and 
the fnterventton of high mountains between it and 
Ashantee. Black and hump-backed whales are nume¬ 
rous on the coast between September and December. 
Sharks are very numerous, are frequently captured, and 
form the most common food of the Gold Coast negroes. 
Other sorts of sea fish are very abundant; and the rivers 
are as well supplied as the sea, yielding, among others, 
great quantities of oysters and crabs, which feed upon 
the brauches of the mangrove and other trees, but are 
not good for food if the water be fresh. (Bo»wuuh 
16. 259—266. ; Barbot, 221 — 227.; Isert, 95. 257. Ac.; 
Adatns, 188—195.) Gold is more abundant in Ashantee 
than in any other part of Africa, probably, than in any 
other part of the world, not excepting even S. America. 
It is procured partly by washing thes sands in the beds 
of rivers and torrents after violenf rains, and psutly by 
sinking mines or pits, in a very Inartiflclal style, among 
the mountains, whence it is dug up for use. Of the 
amount obtained annually, Europeans are, and must be, 
ignorant; for the raperstition of the natives deprives 
them of access to the mines, all of which are dedicated to 
the national gods, and some considered too sacred for 
even an Ashantee to cut into. The pits and washings in 
Tokoo alone, are, however, reported to yield sometunes 
as much as 2,000 oz. per month ; and Bosman, in 1726, 
gave the following as the average amount of the exports, 
which are now, probably, exceeded 
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PopuUUioH, HaMts, Mamiers, and Oislomc.-. Bow- 
ditch (p. 316.) estimates the pop. of Ashantee Proper at 
1,000,000; of whom 204,000, he says, are warriors; 191,000 
children under 10years; 50,000boys between 10and 16; 
7,000 old men; and 638,000 females; and the pop. of the 
wholeempire may, perhaps, be somewhere about3,000,000. 
The men are well made, more muscular on the coast 
than in the interior, free from the more revolting pe- 
culiarltles of negro form and feature and some of them 
have even aquiline countenances. Tiie higher order of 
females (those not suhiect to hard labour) may bo said 
to be handsome, with features rather of an Indian than 
an African mould. Both sexes are cleanly, washing 
from head to foot every day, and afterwards anointing 
themselves with the grease of the shea, or butter-tree; a 
good cosmetic, and a preservative of the skin In this hot 
climate. The clothes of the bettor classes are conve¬ 
nient, and not ungraceful, consisting of immense cloaks, 
exactly like the Roman toga, manufactured of tho most 
costly silks. The war-dress substitutes for this a close 
vest, covered with metal ornaments and scraps of Moor¬ 
ish writing, as spells against danger, loose cotton draw¬ 
ers, and Ivge Iroots of dull red leather. The superior 
chiefs have gold breast-plates; and all who can procure 
them, wear gold ornaments in profusion. Some of these 
arc well wrought, others are merely lumps of rock-gold 
hung to tho wrist: tho war-cap consists of gola or 
gilded rams* horns, supporting an extravagant [Hume of 
eagle's feathers. In peace, the head-dress is usually a 
fillet. The lower orders wear nothing but a piece of 
cloth fastened round tho waist. Bosman (112—llt>.) enu¬ 
merates five degrees, or orders of society:—tbe king, 
the caboceers, the gentry, the traders, and the slaves. 
Besides the king, however, there is, in fact, but one dis¬ 
tinction, that of slave and freeman ; to the latter apper¬ 
tain, of course, all the better employments of war, state, 
Ac.; to the former, all the meaner and more laliorloua 
occupations, of which tho women get much more tlian 
their fair share. Tho caboceers (magistrates of towns 
and villages) are taken indiscriminately from the gentry: 
and these, again, are merely such as have enriched 
themselves by trade or inheritance, and who, not unfre- 
quratly, were born slaves. The occupations of trade 
are practised alike by the poorer freemen and the better 
class of slaves. The intercourse between the sexes is 
on the worst possitile footing. Marriage is effected by 
paying a sum of money to the parents of the girl, and a 
family feast. The property of the man and woman (if 
she have any) does not become common. Polygamy is 
allowed; the king's wives amounting to the extravagant 
number of 3,333, a mystical number which is carenilty 
kept up, to enable him to reward any distinguished ca- 
boceer by tho present qf a woman, but never exceeded. 
Few, however, except the richest individuals, have more 
than one wife, and veiy many have none: for the hus¬ 
band having unlimitecf power of life, limb, and liberty, 
over his wife, (and prostitution being nowavs discredit¬ 
able,) females frequently refuse to marry: the father, in 
such cases, never attempting compulsion, but instantly 
disclaiming all future interest in his daughter. Infants 
are not unfrequently married to Infents. The food of 
the higher classes is very various; soup of dried fish, 
fowls, beef, or mutton; wild hog, deer, and monkey's 
flesh I together with the whole host of vegetables which 
the soil produces. Well-stocked and well-rcmlated 
markets ore held in the towns, for the supply of these 
necessaries, as well as for articles of clntbing and 
European manufacture. The poorer classes, racepting 
household slaves, live almost exclusively Mi^sh and 
dhourrah. The common drink is palm-wine; one species 
of which is said to create a ravenous appetite. 

The Ashantees have two high festivals: one annually, 
at the yam harveskin September; tho other at intervals 
of about 21 days. The last is called the adoi custom, and 
alternately the great and little adai. It forms tho ca¬ 
lendar ; the year, which commences In October, being 
divided ^ it into eqi^ parts, and terminated by Iho 
great yam festival. At these festivals, as on all public 
occasions, the most brutal excesses, and the most atro¬ 
cious cruelties, are practised. The skulls of all the kings 
and chiefs whose fall has swelled the power of the 
reigning monarch, together with those of rebellious ca¬ 
boceers, to the amount of more than 200, are naraded 
before the assembled multitude. Rum and polm-wine 
are swallowed like water, till the guests are brought to a 
state of Intoxication and madness, when hundreds of 
human victims are sacrificed. They seem, in fact, to 
delight in cruelty and blood. The death of a Aue person 
is, m almost all cases, attended by the slaughter of a 
human being, to ** wet ihe grave and that of a chief 
invariably causes a frlghtfurBacrltioe of life. If a man 
of ordinary rank marry a royal female, he must be killed 
on bis wife's grave, should ho happen to survive her ; 
and the ocras (personal attendants on the king) are all 
murdered on their master's grave, together with many 
others, male and female, often amounting to some 
thousands. Cannibalism, as far as respects Ae blood 
M 2 
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aailMMrt of an «Mmy,U practlied. ihongb not avowed; 
and the teeth and imaUer bonei of vanquiihed foes are 
oitiQtatkmil 7 worn ai omamenti; the sculli and larger 
jdipitt being preiervdd as public trophies. Such are the 
disgoitlng ismonulUes perpetrated tiy this nation of 
savages; who. if they contrast advantageously with 
other negro tribes in energy and decision of character, 
yield to none in ttiat cruelty and bloodthirstiness which 
seem to bo leading features In the African character. 

Singular as It may seem, the music of the Ashantees 
is said to be pleasing and melodious ; and Bowdltch has 
reduced to notes several airs that struck him as possess¬ 
ing merit. Their instruments are horns made of ele¬ 
phants* tusks, reed flutes, a sort of bagpipe without a 
drone, gongs, and cymbals. They have a game of chance, 
called Worra, pl^M with a number of shells and a board 
IbU of holes.* They play also the I’olish draughts, and 
a third game, which, from its description, appears to 
resemble the childish amusement call(id*‘/ox andgeae^'* 
In Europe. To complete their character, it may be 
fiuthpr observed, that they are great thieves and ex¬ 
traordinary observers of etiquette. (Botman^ 100—120. 
]60-~170. ftc.; /serf, 162. 210. 212. &c.; Bowditch, 274 
—306.; JIuUon, 84. 89. 92., &c.; Dupuis, 1. 140., &c.) 

Diseases and Remedies. — The Aslmntoes are subject 
to several malignant disorders, of which the most prou- 
llar, and perhaps the most dreadful, is the ** Gutnea^ 
teorro," a reptile, which, formed beneath the skin, causes 
the most frightlul suirerlngs. It is sometimes so large 
as to pass quite round the body, but more frequently 
varies from 6 or 6 to 8 or 9 inches in length. Extraction 
is the only cure; but If In cflbcting this the worm be 
broken, to avoid whicli much care and patience is neces¬ 
sary, the part left behind corrupts in the body, tainting 
the whole mass of the wretched patient's blood. This 
loathsome disorder is supposed to be owing to bad 
water, which is the more probable as It is confined to the 
coast: In the interior, where the water is pure and good. 
It is unknown. Charmilfiid amulets are much resorted 
to for cures : they have, however, some knowledge of 
medicine. Bowditch gives a list of 37 simples, as form¬ 
ing their Materia Medica. Surgery does not form one of 
their arts; and those who are wounded, and recover, are 
indebted fur tliclr restored health to the vis tuedteatrix 


suUuro'. (Busman, 94—96.;/«err, 217.335. i Bowditch, 
37(^380.; JlmttOH, 363.) 

Jndusttv, Agriculture, Arts, Manufactures, Com- 
merer. — Dupuis (i. 67.) has justly remarked, that the 
labour of clearing away obstructions in a rankly luxurious 
■oil is about equal to that of overcoming sterility in poor 
and barren lands. The former is the cliief employment 
of the Asliantee agriculturist; and in this his chief instru¬ 
ment is fire; by ineaus of which lie both clears the ground, 
and spreads a mass of rich manure upon the soil. The 
only implement in use Is a rude hoe; but this is sufficient, 
in productive grounds, flooded twice a year, to produce 
two crops of most kinds of corn, and an abundant supply 
of yams mid rice. The plantations are laid out with 
considerable order and neatness, and the cultivated 
grounds are pretty extensive, though inadequate to the 
wants of the consumers. Despite the fertility of the 
soil, the approacti of harvest is almost always preceded 
by scarcity. If not by famine. Tiiougb tiiey do not 
smelt metals, the Ashantees, like several of the Afrlemi 
nations, have blacksmiths and goldsmiths of a superior 
grade to what might be expected. Tlie former ma- 
nufactum all their arms (except muskets), razors, Ac. 
The goldsmiths forge sundry ornaments, as rings, chains, 
brooche;.,«3j^, and cast figures of tame and wild beasts. 
They are also the great idol-makers, and are able to pro¬ 
duce fine mid thread. Tlie fineness, variety, and bril¬ 
liance of tlie cloths of tiie native weavers would not dis¬ 
grace an English loom ; the patterns are painted by 
means of feathers, witli sulficient regularity to liave the 
apmarance of a coarse iirint. Dyers, potters, tanners, 
and carpenters, complete the list of Ashuntec artilicers; 
of whose handiwork a number ot manufactured and other 
articles, in case 6., room 1., of the British Museum, are 
specimens. The bouses, generally of one story, are 
tliatched, and the extertial walls decorated with a rude 
hieroglyphic sculpture: they are usually painted, but 
not floored; and pretty closely resemble on English barn. 
It should bo mentioned, to their credit, that all good 
houses have their cloacae, which agrees well with the 
Ashantee character for cleanliness; and evinces, in this 
respect, a sujmriorlty to most other negro nations. Com¬ 
merce with Europe having now been carried on for some 
centuries, the natives have become shrewd and ex- 
jMit dealers: they practise all sorts of frauds; and their 
dexterity In adulterating gold equals that of a first-rate 
chemist. Barbot (230.) affirms, that the Portuguese 
taught them this art, as a means of drlvlpg the other 
European nations from the coast; and if this bo true, 
thsy nave shown themselves, in this instance, much more 
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expert scholars than in any other. Gold is now, per¬ 
haps, the chief article of export: and some little is also 
done In the way of exporting ivory, and dye and bard 
woods. Slaves are exported on every possible ofmortu- 
nlty; and, notwithstanding the vigilance of the British 
crulsefB, there is reason to think that considerable num¬ 
bers find their way across the Atlantic. The imports 
are principally muskets and oUior arms, gunpowder, 
spirituous liquors, tobacco, iron, tin, copper, lew, with 
cotton and Indian goods, which are taken, clilefly for 
their colours, to he unravelled and remanufiictured in the 
native looms. The last-mentioned articles are, however, 
received chiefly thrqugh the interior from Dagombn, 
Fezzan, &c., with wnich the Ashantees maintain a very 
extensive trade, supplying them in return with liquors, 
iron, and other European commodities; but never with 
arms. The currency is gold, either in dust or small 
lumps ; but the cowrie-shellg. In use farther N.. are not 
unknown. The denominations and values may be given 
.ns follows: — 200 cowries (5 strings) = 1 tokoo (about 
8i/.) ; 8 tokoos=:l ackle; 16 ackics=l newemeen (ounce); 
2^ ounces slbenda; ijbendas 1 perguin. (Bosman, 6. 
109. Ac.; Barhot, 196.227—235. 262. &c.; Isert, 107—116. 
Ac.; Bowditch, 304—314. 330—343. Ac.; Dupuis, par. i. 
65-67. par. 11. 69—75. Ac.) 

Government, Constitution, Laws, Revenue. — Before 
the power of the Ashantee king h^ swallowed up that 
of the other states, eacli possessed its own peculiar form 
of government and administration ; some, as Fantee, 
Mina, Ac. were republics; others, and by far the greater 
number, were despotisms; but now all are alike brought 
under the Ashantee constitution ; the legislative power 
of which lies professedly in the king, an aristocracy, 
consisting of only four persons, and the assembly of ca- 
bnceers or captains. The aristocracy was formerly much 
more numerous j but Sal Cuifio, who reigned between 
1763 and 1785, began to reduce it, by uniting the stool 
(seat of authority) of a deceased noble to that of one still 
living {.Bowditch, 236.); and this plan has been success¬ 
fully jpursued, till tite present result Is the conseqiience. 
On all questions of foreign policy, the aristocracy nave a 
voice equal to the king’s, extending even to a veto on bis 
decisions. In domestic affairs, tlicy liave considerable 
infliieneo; but it is exercised in both cases privately, the 
public nnnouneeinonts always appearing to emanate from ’ 
the sole will of the monarch. The assembly of cabo- 
ceers has no deliberative voice: they are mere recipients 
of the laws promulgated by the king and aristocracy, to 
which, by their office, tliey are bound to give effect in 
their several governments. The influence of the aris¬ 
tocracy is curbed by their poverty: tliey arc privileged 
from capital punisliment, but may bo despoiled lor 
any oflbnce ; a regulation that has made and keeps tliem 
beggars; and thus, in effect, though not In form, the 
monarch is absolutely despotic, lie is also heir to the 
TOld of every one. The king's family are not exempted 
froih capital punishment, but their blood must not be 
shed : if death bo awarded them, they are drowned in the 
Dah. Death is the punishmeq^ for cowardice ; for pick¬ 
ing up gold dropped in the market-place; for killing 
an equals for treason; and, in some cases, for theft and 
adultery. The common punishment for the latter is, 
however, fine, or, if committed in the open air, slavery; 
for the former, restitution by the friends of the thief. 
Mutilation is inflicted for many offences ; but all accu¬ 
sations .*ire mostly made at the peril of tlie accuser, who, 
if he full to establish his charge, must himself undergo 
the penalty of the olfcncc. Property is hereditary, but 
in a way that will appear rather cxtraordinaiy to Euro¬ 
peans ; the ciiildrcn of the sister succeeding, on account 
of the uncertainty as to the wife’s fidelity I This also is 
the law of succession to tiie Stool, or Throne. The state 
of the country, as respects security, may be inferred from 
the fact that interest of money is at 3U per cent, for 40 
days, and the creditor has the power oi seizing his debtor 
and family as slaves. Two or three species of ordeal are 
practised in doubtful cases; one of which consists in 
making the accused chew about | of an ounce of a poison¬ 
ous bark, and then drink 3 or 4 calabashes of wider. If 
ho vomit, he is pronounced innocent; but If his stomach 
be potent enough to retain the poison, it is held to be a 
conclusive proof of miilt. Tlie revenue, as Ikr as it can 
be ascertained, consists of—1st. The gold of deceased 
persons, and the goods of disgraced nobles. 2d. A tax 
on slaves purchased for the coast. 3d. The gold mines 
and washings in Sokoo, Dinkra, Akim, and Assin. 5th. 
The washings of the market-place. (See ^a<. Ptotf.) 
6th. Tributes from the recently conquered states, varying 
from 60 bendas to 200 penguins of gold annually. In 
some cases this tribute is taken in kind, the largest 
amount for any one town being 500 slaves. 200 cows, 
400 sheep, 400 cotton cloths, and 200 silk cloths. iBoeman, 
136-150. 171—177. B(iiedfrcA,252-26a 319-321. //«<- 
fon, 87.314-320.) 

— The allegory of *' The Book and the Cala¬ 
bash ” is prevalent throimh all the Gold Coast and the 
sutes of Ashantee. The Great Spirit, after creating three 
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wUle And as many black men and women, placed before 
them a large calabash and a sealed mper, giving to the 
black race the choice of the two. Tliey took the cala¬ 
bash, which contained gold, iron, and the choicest pro¬ 
ductions of the earth, but left them in ignorance of tiieir 
use and application. The paper, on the contrary, in> 
structed tne white men in every thing; made them the 
favourites of the Great Spirit; and gave them that su¬ 
periority which the negroes always readily acknow- 

Ir^om this fliible it is clear that they have some notion 
of one supreme deity ; but thw have, notwithstanding, 
limsed into the absurdities of Feticism (see Afric^. or 
of the lowest and grossest specips of Idolatry. They 
have an evil principle, of whom they stand in great dread, 
but it is denied that they pay him adoration. On the 
contrary, it is said that one of the most solemn cere¬ 
monies of many trllx>s is an annual assembly of men, 
women, and children, to drive the evil spirit from the 
towns and villages. They have a fixed belief in a Aiture 
state,—kings, priests, and caboceers being believed, 
after death, to reside with the Great Spirit, in an eternal 
renewal of their earthly state : and it is sold that the 
sacrifice of so many human beings on the graves of their 
kings is intended to supply them with attendants in the 
future world. The victims also, it is aflinned, are not al¬ 
together averse from this sacrifice; since by it they believe 
they will partake the superior heaven of their chiefs ; 
their own being, at best, merely a release from labour in 
the house of some inferior Fetish. An uncommon num¬ 
ber of charms, omens, lucky .and unlucky days, and an 
implicit submission to the Fetish, (xmipfete the super- 
htitiun (for it would be absurd to cull it religion) of the 
Ashantees. In some tribes, Tuesday is observed as the 
generid Fetish day or Sabbath: but difTerent families 
generally consecrate difibrent d;w8; all, iiowever, ob¬ 
serving one. There arc many Mohammedans among 
the Asnantees ; some, by their ligliter complexion, at¬ 
testing their Arabic origin; but the majority are not dis¬ 
tinguishable fVom the other negroes. They have great 
influence in the court of Conmassie. arc subject to their 
own officers in all spiritual afTairs, and, where very nu¬ 
merous. as is the case in several towns, arc governed by 
them also In temporal matters. {.Busman, 121—13(). 
Earbot, 304—317. /serf, 1K7--196. Bomiitch, 201— 
273. Dupuis, par. ii. 10. lli.; Ada/tns, 100—200.) 

Language _The European who lias observed the affi¬ 

nities among the languages spoken in his own division 
of the world, the W. of Asui, and even the N. of Africa, 
is ill prepared for the Babel of tongues that prevails S. 
of the Sahara. In 60 m. of the Gold Coast, no fewer 
than sevee or eight languages are found, each unintel¬ 
ligible to ii)c tribes spisikiiig the other, and bearing no 
relation whatever to any other {Busman, iii.). Bow'ditch 
{ApjHumltx, .’>03 ) gives the mttncruls of 31 tribes, whence 
It apiK'ars that, though some few may be considered as 
vanntions from the same root, ttie minority do not assi¬ 
milate in the slightest degree. The Ashantees, FaAtees, 
Wobsaus, Akimese, Assinesc, and A cpiapinis, speak dia¬ 
lects of the same language ; but for the rest of the tribes 
that make up this barbarian kingdom, an imaginary line 
often separates two who possess no means of social inter¬ 
course. This fonnld.’kble obstacle to all communication 
is. no dpubt, a chief cause of the continued degradation 
of the negro race, more especially as none of their lan¬ 
guages possess symbolical characters. In Ashaiitee, as 
in other parts of Africa, the only persons who cun read 
or write are the Moslems, and the only written language 
the Arabic. {Isert, ]80l-182. ; Butodilck, 344—360.; 

• Hutton, 368-384.; Adams, 195.) 

History. — The Ashantees have two traditions as to 
their first establishment in their present homes; first, 
that they came in 12 tribes from a country nearer tlio 
sea {que. the Atlantic ?) ; the other, that they were 
driven from the interior by the Mohammedan conquests 
in the first days of Islamism. {Bowditch, 226.; /i«- 
puis, 224.) It may be tliat these accounts, though rapa- 
rently contradictory, are but diflTercnt versions of the 
same tale. But wlttiout stopping to inquire into this, 
we find them, in 164U, seated in the centre of their pre¬ 
sent possessions, and occasionally exercising an influence 
over the surrouiidiiig states of Akim, Aasin, Quahou, 
and Akeya. Then, and fur near a century later, the 
jiaramount state of the gold cuuntrics was Dinkra; but 
in the beginning of the IHlb century, the king of that 
countr}' having deflowered a wife of theAshantcc monarch, 
the latter, though considered a very inferior potentate, 
invaded the Dinkran territories, defeated Ills enemies 
in two decisive battles, killing, it is said, 100,000 men, 
and carrying olT immense plunder. {Busman, &l,) Pin- 
kra, upon this, became attached to the Asbantee domi- 
niuns, and from this epoch the extension of the latter 
proceeded rapidly. One by one tbe difibrent states be¬ 
tween the Assinee and Voita rivers were subdued ; and, 
ill 1807, thd invasion of Fantce brought the Ashantees 

* Borne believe that the reward of virtue In this worid b, to be 
tnuRmned Into wMte mm in the nost. (Bosman, 131.) 
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Into collision with tbe British. Cape Coast Castle, the 
principal fort of the English on the Gold Coast, was in 
the Fantee country, and held, like the other European 
forts uran that coast, not as a territorial right, but at 
a rent from the native government. After the conquest 
of Fantoe, the rent was claimed ^ and naid to the 
king of the Ashantees; but some dlfficultieffmade about 
recognising his sovereignty, led to much discussion, and 
to two embassies (those of Bowditch and Dupuis) to tiio 
court of Coomassie. In justice to the king it must be 
admitted, that, whatever may be thought of his conduct 
to the natives, an uncommon deme of forbearance 
marked ids behaviour to the BritiA authorities. The 
treaty concluded by Dupuis in 1820 was not ratified by 
the council at Cape Coast Castle, because, by the 5tb 
article, it recognised the questioned sovereignty of tlio 
Fantee country; but the heart-burning necessarily con¬ 
sequent oil tills step did not break out fur some time 
after. The death of Sal Quamina (king of Ashantce), 
wiiu, according to Dupuis and Bowditch, was the stoady 
friend of the whites, seems to have been the signal for 
hoKtililies. Ills successor declared war against the En¬ 
glish; imd on the 21 st of January,, 1824, Sir C. M*Carthy, 
governor of Cape Coast, at the head of 1000 men, was 
totally defeated by the Ashantees. It took almost three 
years before the Fhiglish power on the Gold Coast re¬ 
covered from this blow; but in 1826, the Ashantees 
having suffered a riiiiious defeat, consented to pay 6000 
oz. of gold 08 the price of peace, and to send the king's 
son for education, or rather as hostage, to Cape Coast 
Castle. The Ashantce power on the coast, since this 
event, may i>c considered as nearly destroyed. (Bow^ 
ditch, 228—250.; Dupuis, 224-.2(k. 194—223.; FuMic 
Papers Jor 1826.) 

ASIlBOUliNE, a in. town of England, co. Derby, on 
the E. side of the Dart, 122 m. N. W. London, 13| M. W. 
Derby. The parish, in wiiicli the town is situated, con¬ 
tains 12,000 acres, and liud, in 1831,4,8x4 inliab., of which 
about a half belong to the town. It has an old church 
with a fine spire, a free grammar-school, two elementary 
schools, one for 30 boys, and the other for 30 girls, alms¬ 
houses for poor men and women, and some uthcriiharl- 
tablc institutions. Dovedale, famous for Its romantic 
beauties, is in the immediule virinity of tliis town. 

ASllBCUTON, a borough m. town anti par. of Eng¬ 
land, co. Devon, hund. Teigiibrklge, the boniugh being 
sltuatcxl witliin in. ut tiiu Dart, on tlie high road from 
liOiidon to riymouth, 170 m. W. S. W. London, and 
19 m. S. W. Exeter. Tlio parish contains 8.320 acres, 
and had, in J831, a pop. of 4,165, of whom 3,467 belonged 
to the town. It has a handsome Gothic church, with a 
tow'cr 90 feet in height, a gratninar-school, and free 
Kuliools, which supply elementary instruction to about 
100 children. It is the scat of one of the stannary courts. 
.Serge is, or was, manufactured In the town ; and tiiere are 
till and copper mines in tiie vieiiilty. Previo.usly to the 
Iluform Act, Ashburton returned 2 m. to the H. of C., 
flic franchise being vested in freeholders having lands and 
tenements holding of the borough only. The Reform 
Act deprived it of one in., and made the boundaries of 
the parish and pari. bor. identical. (;nn.stlt, in 1836-37, 
193. It was the birth-ph:ce of Dunning, tlio famous 
lawyer, who was created Baron Ashliortoii; and of 
William Gifford, the translator of Juvi-nal, and the orl- 

{ ;inal editor of the Quarterly Review^ wlio, on his death, 
eft a legacy to tho town. It now gives tiie title of baron 
to the head ol tiie family of Baring. {Boundary He- 
port, Ac.) 

ASIIBY-DE-LA-ZOUCH, a m. town and par. of 
England, co. Leicester, hund. W. Goscotc^jjitei. N. W. 
by N. London. 'J’he par. contains 8,300 aCfes, and 4,727 
liih.ib , of whom about 4.000 may belong to the town. It 
consists of one main street, and sonic smaller ones ; has 
an old church ; several free schools, for girls as well as 
boys; and manufactures, on a small sraic, woollen and 
cotton stockings, and bats, and has some trade in malting. 
In the vicinity are the extensive remains of Ashby Castle, 
built by Lord Hastings, in the reign of Edward IV., and 
dismantled in that of Charles II. 

ASHFORD, a m.town and par. of England, eo. Kent, 
lathe ot Scray, tho town being situated on an eminence 
near tbe mnetioii of the upper branches of the Stour, 47 
m. E. S. E. London, 14 m. S. W. Canterbury. The par. 
contains 2,950 acres, and 2,809 inhab. The churen, a 
Gothic fabric of considerable note, has a lofty well-pro¬ 
portioned tower, and several ancient monuments. There 
Is a free grammar-school of some eminence, founded In 
the reign of Charles I. hy an*anccstor of the present Sir 
Edward Knatclibull, and some othertcharitles. 

ASHRUFF, a town of Persia, prov. Mazimderani 
about 8 m. from the W. extremity of tho bay, and 52 m. 
W. from the city of Asterabad. Near it are the ruins of 
an extensive and magnificent palace, built by the greatest 
of the Persian moiiarchs, Sliali Abbas. The town, which 
was In a great degree dependent on the palace, has been 
seriously affected by tiie decay and ruin ol the latter; and 
did not, in 1821, contain above 500 housM, tliinly scat- 
M 3 
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tBNd ttirough «n eEtensive Jungle. (f^a$er*t Caapian 

^IhtWuNDBR-LYNE. a pa of Fngland, 
eo. uf Liucuh., bond. Salford, 81n long N. to S, 4 m 
bm|;area.9A0O acres. Pop. in INOI, 15.632; 1821, 
16^9if I m^SMp7 1 nearly of whom resided In the 
. about 10,000 in the hamlets of 
hatilLaiid paft of Stayley-bndge. 
8S0), tbeMk probably exceeds 42,Cm 

_parts of the parish aSipnd in coal. There are 

ab^ so sbaftain operation, and the number of miners 
nagr be from 600 to 700. This is one of the principal 
lof the cotton manufocture, and nfost part of the 
ate employed in and dependent upon it for support, 
were. In all, about 80 cotton factories, employing 
18 000 hands in the parish, in 1839; of whicn 42 
ftatpries and 9,000 hands belonged to the town of Ashton; 
fB friaries and 7,000 hands to Staley-bridge, mossley, 
Ibd, ; and 10 foctories and 2,000 hands to the rest of the 
^ ‘. Stout printing calicoes and ginghams are the 
s principally produced The woollen manulacturo 
fnconsidorable The manor and ecdesiaBticBl 
»belong to the Earl of Stamford. 
n-undbR'Lyhis. a m. town of England, co 
ehire, in the above pa, on the N bank of the 
187 m. N W by K. London, and 6| m E. 
,^,bester. Pop. in 1821,9,220, in 1831, 14,670 It Is 
4Mll laid out, well built, and is eminently thriving Its 
growth is owing to the still more rwid extension 
ofHhe cotton manuii^ure. Exclusive of the factories 
anngBd in the cotton department (see previous article), 
it nas a hat manufactory and a silk mill, an old and a 
^new church, with numerous chapels and otiier phuts oi 
worship , an excellent market, the buildings connected 
With Which, cost above 10,000/, has been erected within 
these few years; and it has a court-house, a theatn, con¬ 
cert-room, Ac The free school is but slcndcrh en¬ 
dowed ; but there are several other schools, a mcch inics* 
iiMtitute, with 800 members, and six large Sunday 
sdiools, having each ft-om 1,000 to 1,200 children 

Thera are at present (1838) 4 banks in the town Mar- 
kot-<U&, Saturday. There is a cattle market on the hrst 
Sgtiiraay in each month: Fairs, March 23 , April 29 , 
Jidy 14/15 and 25., Nov 10 and Nov. 21. 

AuitOD is admirably situated for trade and manufac- 
tl^, in the centre of a populous neighbourhood, 
having an unlimited command of coal, and communicat¬ 
ing by means of canals and railways (now in the course of 
biwg formed) with all parts of the empire. It was an- 
clratly a borough, but for some cause or other has long 
bm uisfranchisra. The Reform Act conferred on it the 
privilege of sending one m to the 11 of C. It had in 
1881, 612 lOf. houses, and, in 1837-8, a constituency oi 617. 

ASIA, the largest, most early civilised, and in 
may respects the most interesting of the great 
4Uit|Roiis of the globe, extends mm ^ to 
N. lat, and, when the islands belonging to 
It are included, from 11° S. lat From west to 
east it extends from 26° to 190° £. long. The 
Most northerly point of the continent is Cape 
Taimura, 780 lat; the most easterly. Cape 
Tshukotdtoi Nogs, 190° £. long.; the most south- 
iily. Cape Buros, 1° 2(/ S. lat.; and the most 
jfwesterty. Cape Baba, In Asia Minor, 2b° £. long. 
, Cape Taimara and Capo Buros arc more than 
j^300 m. sdhjtant from each other, and this con- 
f wquentlv is the extent of Asm from N. to S Its 
meatest breadth occurs under the parallel of 70° 
' rl. iM., between Capo Baba and the £. coast 
of the Corea, where it extends about ';,6(X) miles 
V from W. to £. Its surface is supposed to cover 
Aout 17.800,000 sq. m., being above foui times 
jpg area of Europe. 

it. SxvroR or Asia. — On the N Asia Is washed by 
mk Arctic 8 m, which separates it fr-om the antic coun. 
JIHm of America; on the B by the Pacific Orcan, which 
^dMdei it from the continent of America, on tlie S by 
Indian OoMU,which lies between It and Australia, 
■ ' the W. it ll oontermlnoui with Africa and Europe 
eboondary-line between It and AflrMa is formed by 
^ Ottiph of Aden, the Btraits of Rabelmandeb (where 
\ cmicinenu are only about 16 miles apart), the Rod 
vsiPd the Isthmus of Sues, where both continents 
-isHv hbout 70 miles. Asia Is separated from Europe 
thblfediterranean Eea, the JEgcan Sea or Archi- 
lagOtfrrii sti^ ofjhe Dardanelles, the Sea of Mar- 
, fEMhinM^ and tiie Black Sm. 

I the mbtsm shores of the latter sea, the biniiidaiyw 
raws Along the am of Mount Caucasus to tba 
Cascdaii Sea. vAkb eonstitHtes the boundary as for as tho 
MHhtftlMrlvirO^ Theueett follows the oouno 



of that river up to its source in the OuraUan Rangk 
which latter forms the remainder of the boundary-line to 
the Gulph of Kara, E. of the Island of Novaia Zemlla. 

To the S. and S B. of Asia Is the greatest of all archi¬ 
pelagos, containing many thousands of large and small 
islands. These belong partly to Asia, and partly to 
Australia, but they aie not separated by any natural 
boundary. When the Portuguese and Spaniards began 
to be acquainted with the Islands of India, they con¬ 
quered 01 settled those only which were supposed likely 
to repay the expense and trouble. These were then, 
and are still, considered, as belonging to Asia. The 
others, which did not oror such advantages, and were 
not settled or vislteA at that time, are now iimlud^ in 
Australia. In this way, Japan, Formosa, the Philip¬ 
pines, the Moluccas, and that lopg chain of Islanus, 
which, in the east, begins with Tlmorlant, and on the 
west terminates with Java, are considered as belonging 
to Asia, whilst the numerous islands dispersed be¬ 
tween the Moluccas and New Guinea, and lying at a 
short distance from the former, are included m Australia. 

In looking at the map of Asia, wc are strut k by 
oberving, that the Paufic Ocean, which divides it from 
America, no where reaches immediately to the coasts of 
the continent, but is separated from them by several 
chains of islands, which, with the coast, form aniobberof 
smaller sea-basms The most northerly of 0cse sea- 
basins Is the Sea of Ka/mtchatka^ lying between the N K. 
extremity of Asia and the N W of America and swa- 
rated from the Paciflc by the Aleutian Islands The 
Kunlian Islands, extending from Cape Lopatlmto Yeso, 
the most northerly of the Islands forming the empire of 
Japan, separate another sta-liasin from the l^liic, it 
is called the Seaqf Tarakat^ from the lirM island 
forming its W side, and rommonfo qgjhd Mighalien. 
farther S lies the Sta qfJapany shw up by the islands 
constituting tliat empire the epjfoalte coasts of 
Manchonria and Gore a Thin foU^Hra the bp.i, callid 
Ilai (hasten! Sea) b> the Chinese, witli Us ex¬ 
tensive northern gulph the Wang-Hal (Yellow Sr i>. 

1 his basin IS more opi n tow ards the Pat ilu its entr uu t 
being shut up only by two or three small groups if 
islands, among whit h the Loo Choo have oht uiie d some 
celebnty in later times 1 he island of homiovi foims 
the southern boundaiy of this basin hrom this islanri 
tothcequitor extends l\\c Ilan-Uat (Southern Si a) of 
the Chinese, c died b\ the h urupe^ns toe I hmtse St a, be¬ 
cause It is traversed by them iii thur vovagi to C hiiia 
The eastern boundaries of this basm arc the Philippine s 
and the islands of Palawan and Uorneo, and it forms two 
great gulphs in the continent, those of Tonkin and 
Siam. The formation ot thc'se live sea-hasins is partly 
owing to the three great peninsulas, which projeit troni 
the continent, the peninsula of the Tshuktshrs, occupy¬ 
ing 60,000 sq m , and those ot Kamtchatka and Corea, 
which are nearly ot tlie same extent 

The S CO ist of Asia is not sun ounded b> close seas, 
but Is quite open to thr Indian Ocean, except where it 
borders on the ( hinese Sea, but in these parts are several 
gulphs which deeply penetrate into the continent, and 
thus form e xtcnsive peninsulas. The principal are the 
Bay of Bengal, the Sea of Arabia, the Persian Gulph, tlie 
Gi^h of Ajan, and the Red Sea, spimrating Asia from 
Africa. Ibe peninsulas which occur on this side are 
those of India without the Ganges, wliioli has an area of 
n**ariv 800,000 sq m, India within the Ganges, and 
Arabia Each of the last mentioned comprising upwards 
of a million sq m , the three together being nearly 
equal to h urope in extent 

Where Asia approaches Europe, we meet the large* 
peninsula of Asia Minor, covering a surface of more than 
200,000 sq m which being surrounded by the Mediter¬ 
ranean and Black Sea, facilitates the mtercourse ot both 
continents by sea as well as by land 

The N coast ot Asia, indented by numerous deep bays, 
and having several projecting tongues of land, would give 
great advantages to maritime intercourse with other 
countries, did the seventy of the climate not rander 
them inaccessible all the year round Ibey are nearly 
every where enclosed by ice 

1. Crreat Northern Plata —Conformahon qf the Sur¬ 
face.—Rwero — Along the coasts ot the Arctic Sea, 
always covered with lee except in the summer months, 
when It is open along the shores to a distance oi a few 
miles, extends the greatist plain of the globe* This 
plain not only covers nearly the whole of Northern 
Asia, but advances westward, extending over the east of 
Europe, and reaehiim to the very shoies of the Nortii 
Sea, opposite Groat Britain. W e may even affirm, that 
the low and level countries which in England occur 
along the North Sea between the lliames and Humber, 
constitute the farthest W corner of this vast plain. For, 
a traveler departing from I ondon, and advancing east¬ 
ward between the parallels of 52^ and 63<> N lat as fiur 
aa aSP E. long., and hence between 550 and 56^ N. lat, 
will arrive si TakuCsk, on t hdfor i ver Lena (130^ E. 
loBf.) witlumt having pa a s a d any mountain-range. The 



considerable height, the highest of Its summits which 
have been measured attaining only 4,056 ft. above the 
sea, and its moan elevation being estimated at less than 
2,000 ft. Its N. branches fill up the whole country be¬ 
tween the peninsula of Kamtchatka and the Polar Sea 
with mountains of moderate elevation, many of which, 
liowevcr, are always covered with snow on account of 
their high latitude near the Polar Circle. 

It is worthy of remark, that in the seas adjoining the 
two boundary-ranges two of the most active volcanic 
systems are met with. To the west of the Scandinavian 
mountains a great number of volcanoes are placed on the 
island of Iceland, and as it seems also on the neighbour¬ 
ing island of Jan Mayen. On the east of the Aldan 
range the jieninsula of Kamtciiatka otl'ers a similar phe¬ 
nomenon It seems, that tho chain of mountains is 
mostly covered with volcanic matter, and several very 
high summits are still active volcanoes. The highest of 
the two summits of tho volcano of Shivelush rises to 
10,.5g] ft. above the sea, and that of the volcano Kliu- 
ts^ewsk even to 16,836 ft. The tracts Af low land which 
extend along the sea-coasts of this peninsula are partly 
covered with thick forests, and partly with fine grass, but 
neither agriculture nor the rearing of cattle is attended 
to, tho very scanty population finding it more easy to get 
Its subsistence by fishing. 

Desides the two ranges, forming the boundary of the 
plain to the K. and W., it is nearly in its middle traversed 
by another chain, the Oiirallan mountains, which run 
nearly due N. and S., on both sides of fiO° E. long. This 
range, which in breadth occupies hardly any where more 
than 50 or CO m., exhibits near its N. extremity a few 
summits, which rise to from 4,0(H) to 6,000 ft. Hut the 
mean elevation is probably not more than 2.(M)0 ft. above 
the sea. Between 5C^ and are also some summits 
which attain between 4,000 and 6,000 ft. At the sources 
of the river Oural tlie range lowers considerably, and 
divides In several ridges; of which one, called the hills 
of Mugodsharsk, advances In a S.W. direction, and ter¬ 
minates on the plain wliich divides the Caspian Sea from 
the lake of Aral. Thus this chain does uot join the 
mountain-ranges in the interior of Asia. 

Nearly* in the middle of the S. tmrder of the Great 
Plain, on both sides of the hills of Mugodsharsk and the 
countries lying S. of it, between 46'=' and 64^ E. long., 
occurs the most remarkable depression on the surface 
of the earth. A tract of country, extending over an 
area uf more than 800,000 sq. m., exclu-lve of the 
Caspian Sea, is, according to the supposition of Humboldt, 
lower than the surface of the ocean. The lowest part of 
It is occupied by the Caspian Sea, which was supposed by 
Humboldt to be no less than 848 ft. below the surface of 
the Ulack Sea; but later, and it is believed more correct, 
measurements make the level of the Caspian Sea only 
116 ft below, and that of the Lake of Aral, 14 ft. above the 
level of the Black Sea. According to Humboldt, this de¬ 
pression extends tietween the rivers Kooma, 'Wolga, and 
Oural, up to a line drawn from Saratow to Orenburg, 
whence its boundaiy runs to the Lake of Ak-sa-kal (A99 
N. lat., and. 63° E. long.), and then includes the coun¬ 
tries traversed by the lower courses of the Slr-Darla 
(Siboon, Jaxartes) and Amoo-Daria (Oxsts). This 
country is so little elevated above the great lakes, which 
lie In the midst of it, that a strong N.W. wind of some 
continuance forces their waters over many miles of the 
adjacent tracts. Its soil consists partly of sand, and 
partly of hard clay, on which neither trees nor shrubs 
grow, and which, only In spring, after the melting of the 
snow, is covered with a scanty but nourishing grass and 
numerous flowers. It is only used as pasture by the 
nomadic tribes which wander about In this desert. Na¬ 
tural wells are no where found, but water is met with on 
dlgglQg some feet down in thoM diotricUi which have A 


The Lake of Aral receives the two largest rk^^mlch 
drain tho S. purts of the desert, and deceM frinKthO 
table-land of E. Asia. The Sir-Darla, which In ita wn^ 
course flows through Khokan, runs about 960 
tho Slr-Amoo, which rises in Bodakslutt, and flowfe 
through Bokhara, and afterwards through tho desert, has 
a course of nearly 1,100 m. 

The Oural dividing Asia from Europe, the greot plain 
Is divided between these two continents. Though that 
portion of it, which belongs to Europe, has linmenso 
tracts of very fertile land, especially In (he centre of 
Russia, the plain of Siberia no where exhllfits such a soil. 
Those parts which lie contiguous to the great dwresrioa, 
and as far E. as 82° E. long., are steins, that is, level 


covered partly with low slirubs, and partly with coarse 
grass, which affbrds only very scanty pasture. In most 
parts they are destitute of water. The groat steppe of 
Borablnskaja, between the river Yrtisb aod Obi, is partly 
covered with large swamps, and Internsingled with nu¬ 
merous salt-lakes, some of considerable extent; the 
remainder has a dry sterile soil, but when it begins to 
rise in hills towards the Altai range/ many districts are 
fit for agriculture and arc cultivated. This last observ¬ 
ation applies still more to the countifes ferther E., be¬ 
tween tho river Oby and Yenesei, where agriculture has 
already advanced from 66° N. lat., Co Kraanoforak. This 
portion of the plain is considered the granary gf Siberia, 
its surface is rather hilly. The countries lying east of 
the Yenesei do not exhibit a level plain, but ralMr an 
undulating surface, which In some parts is even hreken. 
But as the climate Is less mild than ferther west; agri¬ 
culture Is only pursued In a comparatively few shirarrod 
places, and the roaring of cattle and the chace (||||brda 
subsistence to its scanty population. This part1|f the 
plain is covered with immense forests of pines, i)lrc&^. 
of which the W. steppes arc destitute, and its pastlfrii 
are also much richer. That pqztion ol the pla HiwhMIli 
extends N. of the Polar Circle iMs its surface frosen ten 
montlis of the year, and even in July ice is met with at 
the depth of a foot. It is an immense desert, covered 
with moss, and interspersed with numerous lakes and 
swamps. In summer tts whole surface is changed Into 
a swamp, and then it is inaccessible. This mossy 
desert is called tundra. It is worthy of remark, that at 
the mouth of tlio Lena, and between it and that of the 
Indlghirka, immense masses of bones, and even entire 
skeletons of elephants, rhinoceroses, and antediluvian 
animals, are found imbedded in the ice, which never is 
dissolved by the rays of the sun. 

This plain is drained by numerous rivers, which, de¬ 
scending from the Altai mountains, on the southern 
border of the plain, traverse It in a northerly direction. 
Some of them may be enumerated among the largest 
rivers of the globe. Such are the Obi or Oby, which 
unites with the Yrtish, and whose whole course rather 
exceeds 2,000 miles. The Yenesei Is still longer; for If 
we take for its source the Selenga, which falls into the 
Lake of Baikal, and issues from it under the name of 
Lower Angara, but changes it afterwards Into that of 
Upper Tunguifea, It runs not less than 2,600 miles. 
Tne Lena, which Is joined by the large tributaries 
Witim and Aldan, has a course of hardly less than 2,000 
miles. Farther E. is the Yana, which flows about 400 
m., the ludlghjrka about 700 miles, and the Kolyma 900 
miles. 

2. EUnaled Table-kmd qf Eastern Asia. — The boun¬ 
dary of this extensive reiriun lies near the parallel of 
50° N. lat. between 82° and 122° E. lone. On tlie W. the 
boundary is formed by a line extenmng first from 60° 
N. lot. and 82° E. long., to 40° N. lat. anil 72° B. long., 
and hence nearly due S. to 34°. From this point It 
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follow! tbe nm of the Hinudi^a mountalni in lU S.B. 
direcUoOi to 9lSP E. lono., where this chain, which con- 
•tltutee the 8. edge of the table-land, be^ni to turn 
nearly due B., and conUnuea in that direction as far at 
97*^ B.long., near the parallel of 39^ N. lat. Hence it 
piutea 8.B. to the table-land of Yu-nan, 2!iP S. lat., and 
loao B. long., which fornit the moat southerly point of 
the Great Table-land of Eastern Asia. The eastern 
boundary runs along the range of the Yun-llng* moun¬ 
tains, which extend from the most southerly bend of the 
river Yang-tse-kiang (36P N. lat., aud HOPE, long.), in 
a N.N.B. direction to the most northerly bend of the 
river Hoang-ho (41^ N. lat., and 109" E. long.). At this 
place the Yun-ling is divided only by the narrow vall^ 
of the river from another mountain-range, the In-shan, 
which hence forms the boundary of the table-land running 
£. to 116" R. long., where, turning to the N., the moun- 
taln-c'haln is called Khing-khan, and meets the N. boun¬ 
dary of the table-land between 61" and 52" K. lat., and 
131" E. long. 

The whole of the Immense area Included within these 
lines Is considerably elevated above the level of the sea. 
Only a few comparatively small tracts of country are sup¬ 
posed to have less than 3,000 ft.'of absolute elevation, and 
many of its southern plains rise to more tlion 10,000 ft. A c- 
curding to our scanty information, wo may suppose that 
the whole country rises continually higher In form of 
terraces as it approaches its southern boundary, the Hi¬ 
malaya range. But, examining the course of the rivers, 
we are obliged to suppose, that this country gradually 
declines towards the east, as those rivers which flow from 
it to the west rise only on the very borders of the table¬ 
land, but many of tnose, which traverse its internal 
plains, descend to the Pacific Sea. Even those, which 
are not connected with the sea, but terminate in lakes 
having no outlet, run mostly from W. to E. 

This table-land does not extend in one uninterrupted 

G lain, but Itesides its being almost everywhere surrounded 
y mountain ranges. Its interior Is likewise traversed by 
several extensive chains. We shall first indicate the 
ranges which are met on its borders, then those in the 
Interior, and make a few observations on the countries 
lying between the mountsiin chains. 

Along the N. edge of the table-land runs tlie Altai 
range, a chain of mountains which varies in width b«- 
twc<Mi 3U0 and 300 m., and extends along the table-land 
about 1,400 miles in length, but It continues more than 
(XM) miles farther east, terminating at the iiioutb of the 
river Amur. The name of Altai properly applies only to 
the W. portion as far os tin; Lake of Baikal, that portion 
which lies S.R. of the lake being called by the Russians 
Oa-iirian Mountains, and by the Mongols Khing-gan. 
'I'hat part of the chain, which lies farther E., Is named 
by the Russians Yablonol Khrebet, and by the Mongols 
and (’hinese Khlng-khan Tugurick. The highest part 
of the range is near its W. extremity, where, gn the 
bonks of the river Tshunya, an upper branch of the Oby, 
It rises in some summits to more than 10,000 ft. alMvc the 
level of the sea, and is always covered with snow. The 
moan elevation of the whole range probably does not 
exceed 6,000 or 6,000 ft., but the larger portion of it, lying 
within the Chinese empire, has nut been examined. In 
this range Is embosom^ the greatt'st alpine lake, that 
of Baikal, 366 m. in lenlBi, by 30 and 40 m. in width, and 
covering a surface of 14,600sq.m., so that it is larger 
half Scotland. 

The W. boundary of the table-land, between HIP N. lat. 
and 82" £. long., and 40" N. lut. and 72" E. long., is not 
formed by a mountain-chain, but bv a country with a 
broken surface, which wc shsiU notice hereafter. But 
between 40" and 31" N. lat. a continuous range rises to a 
great height. It is called, on our maps, Bolur Tagh, 
But, by the natives, Tartash, and by the Chinese geogra¬ 
phers Tartash-1-ling. .We know nothing of it, except 
that it rises to a very great elevation. 

The vast range of the Himalaya mountains runs along 
the S. W. and 5 . edge of the table-land, from 34" N. lat. 
aud 73" £. long., to 38" N. lat. and 97" R. long., being 
aboqt 1,300 m. In length, nnd from 2.'^0 to S.'^O m. across. 
From the low plains of India, which border on the range 
on the S.W., the mountain-mass rises abruptly to about 
4,000 or 5,000 feet. Behind it lies a belt of .'ll! extremely 
broken surface, from 100 to 200 m. In breadth, overtopped 
by numerous high summits, which grow higlier and higher 
as they approach the table-land. The base on w hich they 
rest also ris(» gradually, till it attains near the table.land 
the height of 8,000 or 9,000 ft. Then follows the highest 
portion of this stupendous range, the crest of tiH'Jiimiius 
or Imaut of the ancients, some of whose summits exceed 
by 10.0(K1 and 11,000 ft. the altitude of Mount Blanc, and 
are the highest In any country hitherto di^cuvered. The 
Dhawalaglri (28" 30'N. lat., and 83" ao' K. long.) attains 
36,862 ft. above the sea, and the Chamalari (38" N. lat., 
and 89" 30* K. long.) is probably but little lower. The 
Tawahir f30‘’ 39f N. lat., and TO" 67' E. long.) rises to 
36,749 ft. 'There are probably above 200 summits which 
llta more Uum 16,000 feet above the sea, and are covered 


with eternal snow. In fact, the name Hlmol^ra or 
Himaleh Is merely a Sanscrit term for snowy ; a circum¬ 
stance of which Pliny was well aware wnen he says, 
Imiaus incolarum Umua nivosum tignificamte. {HtBt, 
Kai.t lib. vl. 7 17.) By far the greater number of theto 
high summits lie W. of the Chamalari; for E. of that 
high pinnacle, the mountains, which attain the snow- 
seem nuge, but few. On the S.W. are the plains of 
India, which are nowhere more than 1,000 ft, above the 
sea; and on the north of the range are the plains of 
Tibet, which have at least 10,000 ft. of absolute elevation. 
The highest crest of the range towards this table-land 
is between 16,000 and 18,000 ft. high, the Neetec pass, 
6ne of the lowest, rising to 16,669 ft. above the sea. 

The country which lies between the E. extremity of 
the Himalaya range (07" E. long.) and the table-land of 
Yu-nan (between 100" and 104" E. long.) is entirely 
unknown. It contains the sources of the Irawaddi, and 
seems to rise to a great elevation, and to be overtopped 
l^ high summits. The table-land of Yu-nan iUelf must 
be of considerable height, as the winters are very cold, 
thouglrit be placed near the tropic. Some mountain- 
summits, which rise from it, attain the snow-line ; they 
are mostly situated along the most southerly bend of the 
river Yaiig-tsc-kiang, and may be considered as tliemost 
southerly extremity of the Yun-liiig. 

The Yun-ling, which rises oii the E. edge of the great 
tabic-land, and runs in a N.N.E. direction lietween the 
great bends of the rivers Yang-tse-kiang and Uoong-ho, is 
also of considerable height, so that it is frequently called 
by the Chinese the Siue-ling (Snow range). The snow¬ 
capped summits arc numerous, between 30" and 36" 
N. lut., and more especially between 32" and 34". The 
length of tills range is little short of r,200 m. 

Respecting tlie In-sbairand Khing-khan ranges little 
is known; the first has never been seen by a European, 
and we have only acquired some notion of its posi¬ 
tion from the Chinese geographers. But towarcis its 
E. extremity it is traversed by the great road loading 
from Kiaelita to Pekin, and here the iiighest part of the 
mountain-pass rises to 6,526 ft. above tlie sea-level. The 
Kliiiig-khan seems not to rise much above tlie elevated 

C loins which extend from its western declivity westward, 
ut it is much elevated above the valleys contiguous to 
its E. descent. Its absolute elevation does not appear 
to bo great, as at the places where it was traversed by 
European travellers it was covered with stunted trees 
and low bushes to its very summit. The length of the 
lii-shan does not much exceed 360 miles. But the Khing- 
khan, whose northern extremity advances to the most 
nortiierly bend of the river Amur, has a length of nearly 
800 miles. 

The most northerly of the mountain-ranges traversing 
the interior of the great table-land of Eastern Asia is 
the Thlan-shan. It begins at the northern extremity of 
ttie Taitash-i-ling, or Bolor Tagh, (40" N. lat.) with 
which it forms nearly a right angle. But, properly 
speaking, it projects under tht> name of Ak-Tugh into tlie 
plains of Bokhara, lying farther W. Tlie Thian-Shan 
runs from W. to £., between 70" and 06", and then It 
terminates abruptly iu the plain. Its western portion, 
which ir called Muz-Tagh, does not rise to a great ele¬ 
vation, and is passed by the caravans between Giildsha 
and Khasghar. Here its breadth dues nut exceed 30 or 
40 miles. But near 70" K. long., where it is traversed 
by the rood between Puldbha aud Aksu, the iiighest part 
of the mountiin-pass is covered with snow, and leads over 
a glacier. Hence this pass is called Mussur dabflhn, or 
the glacier-pass. Farther £. is the high volcanic peak, 
called Pe-shan. Tlic centre of the whole range is oc¬ 
cupied by an extensive mass of very high rocks, which 
ri<ce far above the bnow-linc, and this mass is known as 
one ol the Iiighest mountains in northern Asia by the 
n.iine of Bogdo Oola To the east of this high moun¬ 
tain-mass occurs another volcano, named the volcano of 
llo-tiieou (Fire-town). Snow-capped mountains appear 
likewise on tlie cast of the Bogdo C)6'la, but we ore very 
little acquainted with this part of tlie range. 

It was formerly supposed that a high mountain-range, 
running S.W. and N.E., connected the western ex¬ 
tremity of the Thlan-Shan with the western extremity 
of the Altai range, but it is certain that no such range 
exists. The country lying between these ranges Is 
indeed traversed by several lower ridges, of which 
some are of considerable extent, but they ar» not con¬ 
nected with each other, wide plains extending between 
them. These plains do not much difibr from the steppes 
of Western Siberia, being only covered with coarse grass; 
but along the rivers are cimsiderable tracts of kind, fit 
for agriculture, and yielding rich crops of rice and millet. 
Besides, there are similar tracts along the foot of the 
ridges. But, as this country is placed between two great 
deserts stretching far to the E. and W., and faihabitod 
only tiy nomadic nations,^ agriculture was entirely un¬ 
known down to the middle of last century, when it 
was conquered by the Chinese, who took great pains to 
introduce agriculture, which it now in a flourtibfng state 
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In lereral districts. This country is, besides, remarkable 
for the great number of large lakes which are met with 
over Its whole surface. The most remarkable are the 
Balkash, which Is said to extend ftom 120 to 140 miles 
from N. to S., the Issekul or Temiirti, which is half as 
long, the Ala-kul, Zaisan, Kijilbash Noor, Ike-Aral 
Noor, Ubra Noilr, and a great number of smaller ones. 
Kxcept the Zaisan, they have no outlets, and the water 
of none of them arrives nt the sea. Another rem.irkable 
circumstanve is the occurence of volcanoes, at a distance 
of about 1,000 miles from the sea. For, besides the vol¬ 
canoes noticed in the Thlan-Shaii range, there occur 
otliers to the N. of the chain, and one is found on an 
island in the Lake of Ala-kul. 

Not far from the S. extremity of the Tartash-i-ling 
(between 350 and 36^ N. Int.) another mountain-range, 
running K. and W., is connected with It. This chain is 
cailed, by the Chinese geographers, K^n-luen, or Kul- 
kun. We know very little of it, except that it stretches 
over the whole breadth of the great table-land, and 
nearly in the middle of its extent (about E. long.) 
divides into two ranges, of which that which declines 
somewhat to the N. is railed Nan-Siion, and is probably 
connected with the In-sh.*ui by the Ala-Shan, a range of 
mountains extending along the banks of the Hoang-ho, 
where it flows N. The otlier branch of the Kuen-Tuen, 
which declines somewhat to tRe S., is called the liayan 
Kara inountains, and fri>qucntly also the Kuen-luen, 
and unites with the Yun-hng about 33^ N. lat. Nothing 
else is known of these nmges, except that they rise: 
to a gre;^ height, and fn many parts are covered with 
snow all the year round; whence they frequently art: 
called Siue-inountains (snow-mountains) by the Chi¬ 
nese. 

The immense tract of country which lies to the N. of 
this range (on the W. between it and the Thian-Shan, 
and on the E. between it and the Altai Mountains,) is 
known by tlie name of Cobi, or more properly Gobi (the 
desert in the Mongolic language), or Shamu (Sand-sea in 
Chinese). But the whole of this tract is not a desert. 
The W. fjortion of it, between and E. long., or 
between the Thian-Shaii and Kuen-Uieu, is only from 
3(K) to 4(H) m. across, and nearly 1 /AM) in. in length. Here 
we find a tract of roiintry from .'H) to HO m. across, along 
the loot of the Thian-Shan range, fertile in many dis¬ 
tricts, producing different kinds of grain, cotton, wine, 
and fruit, or covered witii nourishing grass. Through 
this tract runs tlio great commercial roiul, which connects 
W. Asia with the more eastern countries, and here are 
sitimted the cumtuerdal towns of Khnsghar, Aksu, Kut- 
shc. Karasbar, Turfan, and Khamil, or llaml. The W. 
portion (bt'tween 7*2° and 77*^ K. long.) is also not a 
<losert. Though the tracts separating the rivers arc 
steppes, i. e. plains without tri>cs, and iiroducing only 
a coarse grass, the lands bordering the banks of the 
w.itercourscs are fertile in grain and cotton. Here is the 
town of Yarkand, and, towards the Kuen-luen, Kliotuii, 
Llirough wluci) two places a road runs, which couiierts 
N. Asia with India. It is supposed that the term coltun 
is derived from the name of the labt-mentioned town. 
The remainder of this region is a desert, and mostly of 
the worst kind, where the sandy surface, according to a 
('hinese author, moves like the waves of the sea. This 
desert U sometimes distinguished by the name of Sha- 
shln, or the Gobi of Lop Nuiir. The Lop Noor is one 
of the extensive lakes without an outlet, winch frequently 
are met with in this desert. It receives from tiie W. the 
Erghengol, or river of Yarkand, which runs prob.ibly 
not less than 1,000 miles. This part of the Great Table¬ 
land in supposed to be between 4,000 and 5,0(!0 ft. above 
the sea-level. 

It seems, that under the meridian of Khamil (9C^ 
E. lung.) the desert is narrowed to about 150 miles across 
by the fertile districts of Tangut, which skirt the N. 
declivity of the mountains of Nan-slian, and protrude 
fur northward into the desert. Tiie desert, dividing it 
from Kliamil, and called Gobi of Tangut, is also less 
level, more stony, and better adapted for pasture, than 
farther E. or W. Hence the Chinese government has 
extended Its N.W. prov. of Kansi, through this desert 
to the N. side of the Thian-Siian mountains. 

'I'hc Great Desert, Ta-Gobi, extends from the eastern 
extremity of the Thian-Shan (96“ E. long.) to the Khing- 
Khan (120“ E. long.), nearly 1,200 miles In length, and 
Its width between the Altai range on tne N., and the 
N.*in.Shan, Aia-Shan, and In-Shan, on the S., varies 
between 500 and 700 miles. 'J'hruugh the middle of this 
tract extends. In the whole of its leugtli, what is pro¬ 
perly called the Shaipo (Sand Sea). It is from 150 to 
wO miles across; and in it saud alimist exclusively 
covers the surface, which commonly is level, but in 
some places rises into hills, on wliich masses of loose 
stone are met with. Small and shallow lakes are fre¬ 
quent, but their water is cither salt or bitter. The vege¬ 
tation is very scanty, and affords but indifibrent pasture. 
In a few places a small number of stunted trees arc met 
with. This part of the Gobi is about 3,000 ft. above the 


sea-level, but It sinks In some places even to 2,600 ft. 
In those parts of the Gobi, which lie to the N. and S. of 
the Shamo, the wurfkce is between 3,000 and 4,000 ft. 
above the sea. Hero It is nut, in general, covered with 
sand, but with gravel and pebbles, and Is in many places 
rocky. The vegetation is much more vigorous, and the 

E astures consequently richer. It is even thought that, 
I many districts, agriculture would succeed, if the No¬ 
madic nations inhabiting these countries would attend 
to it i and in some jiistricts which border on China, 
millet is grown abundantly, and oven wheat and barley, 
I though not to a groat extent. Trees are also met with, 
as well on thc'N. as on the S. of the Shamo, especially 
fir, birch, and poplars, but not in large forests. The 
countries arc likewise better provided with water than 
the Shamo, which could not be traversed, if wells were 
not dug at certain places where the roads pass. The 
northern and southern districts have also a less level 
surface, ridges of stony and rocky hills traversing it in 
many places; they run commonly from W. to K., and 
are called the Black Clouds. The few and sluggish 
rivers, which are met with, are lost in lakes without 
outlets. Only in the north-eastern angle are the Ker- 
looii and Khalka-Pira rivers, which, joining, form the 
Argoun, the principal Itrancii of the Amur. The tempe¬ 
rature of the air is extremely low over the wholo Gobi, 
the waters being covered with ice six months of the 
year. 

The country, which is included between the two 
brunches of the Kuen-luen range, the Nan-Shan, and 
i Bayun Kara mountains, Is called Thoing-Hal, or Khoo- 
klioo-noor. Tiie latter name is derived from an extensive 
lake. 111 Us N.E. district. It is very little known, and 
seems to exhibit a succession of narrow valleys and very 
high mountains, whose numerous summits pass far beyond 
the snow-line. These mountains form very extensive 
i and high masses in the liend of the Hoang-ho. whlcli 
river lias its sources in the W. districts of this region, 
j The whole country, S. of the Kuen-luen mountains, 
as far S. as the Himalaya range, is comprehended under 
the name of Tibet. It is, doubtless, tiie highest part of 
tfic great table-land of Eastern Asia, and there are good 
reasons for assigning it an average absolute elevation of 
10,000 ft. above the sea-level, though, towards the east, 
the valleys of some rivers may be considerably less. A 
mountain-range runs through it from IV. to E. It is 
connected with the Himalaya range by a level table¬ 
land of 14,000 ft. elevation, which siirrqunds the sacred 
lakes of Maiiassa-Rowora and Uavan-Hrad, and on 
wbleli, or near which, arc the sources of three great 
rivers, the Indus, Ganges, and Yarno-Zangbo.t6iu. 
The mount.ain-ehain itself is called Gang-dls-r) on the 
W., hilt further E. it bears the name of Zung. Its E. 
extremity is separated from the Yun-ling hy the valley 
of tho Yang-tse-kiang, which here flows from N. to S. 
Little, or ratiier nothing, is known of this range, which 
probably being placed on so elevated a base, passes with 
its summits the line of congelation. 

Of the country whicli lies to the N. of this range very 
little Is known, if we except the most westerly comer, 
wiicro tiie Indus river, issuing from a table-land between 
nioiintain-ridgcs, enters the spacious, level, and fertile 
valley of I,eli, or Ladak, and runs in it about 300 
miles, till it breaks through the mountain-ranges which 
oppose its course, and enters the plain of India. On the 
W. of tills fine, but elevated valley, is tiie Himalaya 
range; and on the E. another high chain, the Kara¬ 
korum mountains, which, extending N.'W. and S.E., 
connect tiie Kuen-luen chain with the GoDg-dis-ri 
mountains. 

The country cast cf tho Karakomm mountains, and 
extending between the Kuen-luen and the Gang-dis-ri 
ranges, is called Katshe, or Kor Katshc. There occur 
in It some ranges, but the greatest part extends in wide 
plains, similar to tho steppes, but abundantly provided 
with good pasture. More is not known of It. Near the 
Oang-dis-ri range is an extensive lake, called Tengri, and 
N. of it are the sources of the Yang-tse-kiang, and per¬ 
haps also those of tiie rivers Mackhun and Thaluen. 

The country between the Gang-dis-rl range and the Hi¬ 
malaya mountains is Tibet Proper, and is somewhat 
better known, at least as far E. as HTiassa, its capital. 
Its surface exhibits only low rocky hills, without any 
signs of vegetation, rising on extensive arid plains, 
covered at certain seasons with rich grass, and affording 
pasture to numerous herds of cattle. The valleys tii 
which the rivers run are considerably depressed below 
the surface of tiie plains, and in those valleys agriculture 
is carried on with great care. All kinds of European 
grains are cultivated, and in some places rice. Most 
of the fruit-trees of Europe also succeed. But, 
08 the portion of the country which is fit for agriculture 
is only a small part of the whole, the population, though 
far from numerous, is partly supplied with com from 
the adljaccnt countries. The climate Is very severe, 
and the rivers covered with icb for some months. The 
E. part of Tibet is very litUe known; it seems to bo 
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traterind by high ranges, and not to exhibit the larae 
plains which occur faither W. In Tibet is the lake 
Folte, which has a large island in its centre, so that the 
lake has the form of a ring. The Yaroo*Zangbo-tslu, or 
Sampu rlTcr, runs through this country from W. to E., 
and after a course of more than 1,000 miles, breaks through 
the chain of the Himalaya range, about 98P E. long., 
and Joins the Brahmapoutra under the name of Di>hong. 

The table*laud of Yu-nan, which forms the most 
southerly portion of the great table«land of Eastern 
Asia, has an extremely diversified surface, being a sue* 
cession of mountains which in some places rise above the 
snow-line, and of vall^, which, however, frequently 
widen to small plains. The climate indicates a consider¬ 
able eleviUlon above the sea-level, but it is not so high 
as to preclude agriculture, com being raised in the valleys 
and plains, and in some districts rice. Towards the 
N. w., however, it rises much higher, as there the rearing 
of cattle forms the prindrial occu|)atlon of the inhabitants, 
who have herds of chowry-tailed cattle (Bos grun- 
niens.) which are only found in very cold countries. 

3. Gfuntriet lying to the Emt qf the Table~land qf 
Eastern Asia. of the desert of Gobi extends 

Shing-king. or Manchooria (the country of the Manchoos), 
to the coasts of the Pacific. It is divided from the desert 
by the Khlng-klian mountains, which on the side of the 
desert are destitute of wood, but towards Manchooria 
are covered with fine forest-trees, among which oak is 
frequent. The N. boundary is formed by the Yablonoi 
Khrcbet, or Khing-khan Tugurick. From this rai^ (56^ 
N. Int.) it extends to the neighbourhood of the Hoang- 
Ilai, or Yellow Sea (dP N. lat.): from which it is divided 
finly by a range of hills. But in advancing farther E. 
these hills rise to a high mountain-cliain, the Chang-pe- 
Shan, or Shan Alin, which attains the siiow-liue where 
it runs on the boundary between Manchuria and the 
peninsula of Ckirea. It then approaches the coast and 
runs so close along it as to leave only at some places a 
very narrow strlfm of low country until it terminates at 
the mouth of the river Amur, opposite the Yablonoi 
Kh rebet. Along this coast the mountain-chain rises with 
great steepness to from 4,000 to 5,000 ft. above the sea. 
The countries enclosed by these mountain-ranges ex¬ 
hibit difTorent characters^ The S.W. part of it, N. of 
the river Hira Muren, or lAao-ho, is a desert, and may be 
considered as pfirt -of the Gobi, which here projects 
l)«>yond its natural boundary, the Khing-khan range. It 
hasascanU vegetation, and is only inhabited by nomadic 
nations. E. of it, and as far N. as the. Amur river, the 
country is traversed by ridges of mountains and hills, 
between which, however, sp^lous valleys extend, whoso 
fertile soil is in some places well cultivated, and yields 
rich crops. The mountains and hills are partly covered 
with trees, and partly afford rich pasture-walks for 
numerous, herds of cattle and sheep. The climate oi 
this portion of Manchooria is very temperate. N. of the 
river Amur the whole country is covered with mountain- 
masses, intersected by narrow valleys. Here agriculture 
ceases, and cattle form the principal riches of the inha¬ 
bitants. who also wply themselves industriously to the 
chare of animals affording furs, of which there is a great 
abundance. 'J'he principal river is the Amur, whose 
upper branch, theArgoun, runs through the N.E. districts 
or the Gobi, and aficr entering the mountains joins the 
Shilka, when the river is called Amur, or Sakhalien. 
The whole course of this river does not fall short of 
2,000 miles. 

The peninsula of Corea Is separated from Manchooria 
by the Chang-re-shan, and from this range another 
branches off to the S., which runs close to the E. shores, 
towards which it descends with great rapidity, and in 
these districts the level or cultivable tracts ate of small 
extent. The numerous offsets to the W., which arc less 
steep and elevated, contain between them large and well- 
cultlvabHl valleys. But the whole country seems to have 
a considerable elevation above the sea-level, as its elhnate 
is very cold, its N. rivers being covered with ice for 
4 mondhs; yet rice, cotton, and 8iik,|tre produced iu abun¬ 
dance. 

China Proper occupies the remainder of the countries 
lying between the Groat Table-land of Eastern Asia and 
the Pacific. Several mountain-ranges issuing from those 
that luritnind it, traverse its interior. Where the In- 
Shan and the Khing-Khan moot, stands a high summit, 
the l*etsha, more than 16,000 ft. above the sea-level, and 
from It a chain runs first S. W., and then S., 400 m., and 
torminatos lU the last great bend of the Hoang-ho. It is 
called Kho-thslng-Shan, and though high, does not rise 
to the snow-line. Near 34^ N. lat. two ranges brancli 
off from the Yim-llng, the Piding (northern range) and 
the Tapa-Ung, and they continue as high mountain-chains 
as far E. as I no or 11^ B. long., when they sink down 
to hills. These ranges contain some snow-capped sum¬ 
mits t«>wavds the W., and are steep and ruggra. From 
the K. side of the table-land of Yu-nan branches off 
another range, ceiled Nan-ling (southern range), which 
eonstitutes the most extensive mountain-iystmn in China. 


It runs E. as far oi llfio E. long, passing about 150miles 
to the north of Canton; it then Inclines to the N.E., in 
which direction it continues with a slight bend to the W. 
to its termination on the sea, near the harbour of Nlng- 
po, opposite the islands of Chusan. Several summits of 
this range rise above the snow-line, W. of 110<3 E. long., 
and hero it extends also to a considerable width. East 
of IKK^ E. long, no snow-capped summits occur, though 
tome rise to a great elevation, but every where the de¬ 
scent of the range is steep and rugged. 

The country lying between the Kho-thsing-Shan and 
the Tapa-Ung is full of high and extensive mountain* 
masses, and intersected by vaLleys, which are very narrow, 
except two which are drained 1^ the Wei-ho, a tributary 
of the Hoang-ho, and by the Kan-kiaim, a branch of 
Yang-tse-kiang. These are wide, and oflbrd large tracts 
for agricultural purooses. The large tract, which ex¬ 
tends between tl)e Tapa-Ung and the Nan-ling, is tra¬ 
versed by many ridges of mountains and hills, which 
mostly branch off from the last-mentioned range, but 
these elevations rise only to a moderate height, and the 
gentle declivities are mostly cultivated. Besides, they 
are separated from one another by very wide valleys, 
which frequently are intersected by pretty extensive 
plains, that every where recompense the industry of the 
careful cultivator. They are. In fact, hardly inferior in 
fertility to the great Chinese Plain. 

This great plain occupies the N.E. part of China, ex¬ 
tending in length 700 miles from tho Great Wall, N. of 
Pe-klng, to tho confluence of tho rivers Yang-tse-kiang 
and Kan-kiang, near 30" N. lat. Its breadth Is various. 
North of 35*^ N., where it partly extends to the shores of 
the Hoang-hal, and partly borders on the W. dec^vity 
of the Chang-tung mountains, a low range, occupying 
the peninsula of that name, the wldtli of the plain varies 
between 1.50 and 250 m. Between 35" and 34" N. lat. the 
plain enlarges, and in the parallel of the Hoang-ho it 
extends more than 300 m. £. and W. Farther S. it 
grows still wider, and reaches nearly 600 m. Inland, in 
the parallel of the mouth of tho river Yang-tse-kiang. 
This large plain, though the N. districts have mostly a 
sandy soil, and the E., between the emboiiciiiiies of the 
Hoang-ho and Yang-tse-kiang, are partly covered with 
swamps, is, perhaps, the best cultivated and most nopu- 
louB portion of the globe, producing abundance of rlcc, 
cotton, wheat, and tobacco, &c. It contains at least 
210,000 sq. m., so that It is seven times as large as 
the most fertile plain of Europe, that of Lomtmdy. 
The internal communication of this fertile tract is 
rendered easy by the Great or Imperial Canal, which 
traverses it from S. to N., aqd whose length exceeds 
500 m. in a straight line, but probably its whole length 
Is not less than 700 m. It is, also, traversed by tho lower 
courses of the two great rivers of China, the Hoang-lio 
and the Yang-tse-kiang, which flow through it from 
to E. The Hoang-ho runs upward of 2,000, and the 
Yang-tse-kiang more than 2,900 miles, if their bends be 
taken into account. 

4. Countries lyii^ to the South qf fAc Great Tahle-Umd 
qf Eastern Asia. — This region comprises the two penin • 
siilas, which arc known in Europe by the name or India 
within and without the Ganges. 

Tiir peninsula without the Gauges is traversed by four 
inountalii-rangcs, of which the three farthest cast are 
connected with, or branch off from, the table-land of Yu- 
nan, the most southerly extremity of the Great Table-land. 
The must oasterlv, which may be called the Anam range, 
begins at 22" N. lat., and runs S.E. till it approaches the 
Chinese Sea, near 17° N. lat.; hence, farther south, it 
proceeds parallel to the shores of that sea, and termi¬ 
nates nt efape St. James (10" 16^). ^ This range occupies 
^K)ut 1(X) m. in width ; its elevation has not been ascer¬ 
tained, but it seems to be considerable, though far from 
rising to the snow-line, except, perhaps, where it is con¬ 
nected with the table-land of Yu-nan. Two other 
mountain-chains branch off from the S.W. side of the 
same table-land, between 95" and 97" £. long., and run 
nearly due S , including the narrow valley of the Tha- 
luen river. The most westerly, which may be called 
the Birmah range, terminates as a chain of considerable 
elevation at the mouth of the Thaiuen river; the other, 
which runs to the E. of that river, and may be called 
the Shan or Siam range, continues farther S., but gra¬ 
dually declining in height till it disappears entirely N. of 
the most narrow part of the peninsula of Mal ac ca , the 
isthmus of Krah (11" 30' N. lat.) : for the low moun- 
tiUns, which occupy the interior of the S. part of that 
peninsula, are not connected with It. 

Between the Anam ra^ and the Gulph of Tonkin 
lies a large plain, that of Tonkin, about 100 m. in length 
and width; it li low, level, and extremely fertile, es¬ 
pecially as far as it can be irrigated. It Is surrounded on 
the N. and W. by very fertile valleys, and traversed by 
the river Song-ca, which rises on the table-land of Yu- 
nan, and runs in an E.S.E. direction probably more than 
700 m. The plain of Tonkin terminates between 19" 
and aO" M. lot: farther S. the dbeti from the Anam 
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range approach close to the tea, and leave only between 
them larger or smaller valleys, which commonly are very 
fertile. South of Cape Avarella steep rocks occupy 
nearly the whole of the country. 

We know very little of the X. portion of the country 
occupying the extensive tracts which separate the Anam 
range from the Shan range. It would seem, that as far 
S. as 16“ N. lat. it exhibits several pretty hi^ moun ' 
tain ridges, which include valleys and surround elevated 
plains. S. of 1G“ N. lat., however, low plains constitute 
the general character of the country: for though several 
ridges occur, they do not seem to rise at any place above 
the elevation of high hills. These low plains have a 
greater abundance of water than any other country of 
Asia. A considerable portion of their surface is covered 
with permanent lakes: others are formed during the 
rainy season, by the inundation of the numerous andlarge 
rivers; and at that season a great portion of the land is 
changed into immense swamps. Though the soil is very 
fertile, and yields very rich crops of rice and every kind of 
vegetables cultivated for food between the tropics, civi- 
lisation is less advanced than either in China or Hin- 
dostan ; because its inhabitants, being unable to turn 
this abundance to their advantage, it acts as an in¬ 
centive to idleness. Three largo rivers drain this 
country. The most easterly is the Sai*gun, which runs 
along the Anam range, and falls into the sea near Cape 
St. James: its upppr course is entirely unknown, but 
from its size towards its mouth it is supposed to run from 
500 to GOO in. The Mackhaun, or river of Cambodja, is 
called by the Chinese Lan-tsan-kiang, and rises in the 
interior of the Great Table-land, so that its whole course 
prolmbly exceeds 2,000 m.: it falls into the sea, W. of 
the mouth of the Sai-gnn river. The third river is the 
Menam, or river of Slam, which runs about 700 m., and 
falls into She Gulph of Siam. 

The valley, in which the Thaluen runs between the 
mountain-ranges of Siam and Birmah, is narrow ; its soil 
is stony, and too much elevated to lie irrigated by the 
water of the river, which rushes with great Impetuosity 
down iis conGnetl bed, descending from the Great Table¬ 
land, where it is called Loo-kiang, or Xoo-kiang. Its 
whole course probably exceeds 1.500 m. 

The peninsula of Malacca, which constitutes the most 
soutlierly part of the continent of Asia, and terminates 
with the Capes of Buros and Komimia, between which the 
island and tc)wn of Singapore arc situated, is connected 
with the main-land by the isthmus of Krali (between 9“ 
and 11'-' S. lat.), .about 150 m. long, and from 70 to RO m 
wide. It is low, and its soil is formed by alluvium 
The peninsula itself contains a mountfliii-ridge in tlio 
interior, whicii rises to 3,000 or 4,000 ft., .and is mostly 
covered with thick wood, but along the shores extends 
a level country, which in some districts is very fertile, 
but mostly not very productive. 

The must westerly of the four mountain-chains, which 
traverse the peninsula beyond the Ganges from N. to S. 
uearly in Its whole length, is the Aracan range, di¬ 
viding Aracan from the Birman empire. It is not con¬ 
nected, like the others, with the table-land of Yu-nan, 
hut w ith the Himalaya range. The Himalaya mountains 
are considered to terminate at the sources of the Brah- 
ina}ioutra (97“ 3(/ E. long., and 28“ N. lat.). The moun¬ 
tains which surround the upficr course of that river are 
called the Langtan mountains, and many of their summits 
rise above the snow-line; the highest of those which have 
been measured, the Dupha Boom, attaining 13,713 ft. above 
the Asa-lcvel: the passes which lead over it do not sink 
below 11,000 ft. From these mountains, which rather 
constitute a large mountain-knot than a range, a chain 
issues, running W. parallel to the Himalaya range. 
That portion of the chain, which is immediately con¬ 
nected* with the Langtan mountains, is colled Patkoi 
mountains; it seems to be much lower, and mure acces¬ 
sible. Farther W. they are called the Naga mountains, 
which are still lower, and extend to about ilg^SO' E. long., 
where they are succeeded by the Garrow hills, which 
rarely rise to more than 6,000 ft., and terminate opposite 
the inountaln-ridges which surround the enormous pin¬ 
nacle of the Chainalarl in the Himalaya range. 

Between this range and the Himalaya mountains ex¬ 
tends the valley of Asam, or of the Brahmapoutra, one of 
the largest in Asia: its length exceeds 400 m.. and in 
width it varies between 30 and 50 m. Its soil is very 
fertile, and the climate such as to bring to perfection 
nearly all productions cultivated between the tropics} but 
here also the too great abundance of water retards the 
progress of agriculture and the increase of the popu¬ 
lation.* The Brahmapoutra runs more than 500 m. 
through tho centre of this valley, and is here joined by 
the l)l-hong, which, under the name of Saropu, of Ya- 
rou-Zangbo-tsiu, flows through the plains of Tibet, and 
has run a course of more than l.OUU m. before it reaches 
the Brahmapootra. Issuing from the valley of Asam, 
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Ae^Br^napoutra runa 860 m. further through the 


__consider¬ 
ably elevated above the sea, the plain on which the town 
of Moonfeore is built having an elevation of nearly 
2,500 ft. But the plains are commonly not of great ex¬ 
tent, and the valleys are narrow, though the mountains 
which cover the greater part of the surface do not rise 
to a great elevation. As lar as is known (for the eastern 
portion of this region has not been visited by European 
travellers) these ranges run S. and N., and form right 
angles, or nearly so, with the range from which they 
issue. One of these ranges, extending along the 
meridian of 91“ E. long., is culed the Khiebunda moun¬ 
tains, between Moonipore and Katshar, but farther S. 
the Aracan mountains. This chain, whose length rather 
exceeds 700 m., attains, towards the 8., only a mean ele¬ 
vation of about 3,000 ft. above the level of the sea, though 
some of Its summits rise to 5,000 ft. and upwards. Its 
mean width may be 60 miles: It terminates at Cape 
Negrals. 

Between the Aracan mountains and tho Blrmoh range 
lies tiio greatest part of the Birman empire. A small 
portion of its surface consists of rich cultivable lauds: 
these lie in the wide valley of the Irawaddi, and in two 
large plains; one, situated between 22“ and 23“ N. lat., 
along the N. side of the great bend of that river, and the 
other lietween 1G“ and 1H“ N. lat.: tho latter compre¬ 
hends Uie large delta of the Irawaddi and the acUacent 
low country as far £. as the Binnah mountains, and may 
have a surface of nearly l00,iHK) sq. m. But its agri¬ 
culture Buftbrs from excess of water. Tjid country E. 
of the Irawaddi, and S. of its great bend, is a high coun¬ 
try, from 1,6(K) to 2,000 ft. above tlie level of the sea; 
whose hilly surface sufirers from want of water, the soil 
being sandy and dry. The Irawaddi, which drains the 
Birman empire, rises in that unknown region E. of the 
Langtan mountain-knot, and runs upwards of 1,200miles, 
if its bends be taken into account. 

Aracan, or the country lying east of the ArAcan 
mountains, is hilly, and even mountainous in its northern 
districts, the table-mountain (near 21“ N. lat.) rising to 
H,340 ft. above the sea: but its middle parts are occu¬ 
pied by the rather wide valley of the Hurltung, or Ara¬ 
can river, and this Is continued lartlier S. to 19“ N. lat., 
being separated from the sea to the S.of the mouth of tho 
river, by a ridge of broken hills, which rise to between 600 
and 700 feet. The rains during the south-west mon¬ 
soon being extremely heavy, and of long-continuance, 
agriculture is here also retarded by the abundance of 
water. 

Hindoston, or the peninsula within or on this side the 
Ganges, is not connected cither with the table-land of 
Eastern orthat of WesternAsia, lieing separated from each 
^ a wide plain, extending first from tlie mouth of the 
Giuiges along the southern declivity of the Himal^a 
range to the shores of the river Indus, in a'W.N.w. 
direction, and thence along the mountains, forming 
tho boundary of the table-land of Iran, in a S.S.W. 
direction to tho mouth of the Indus. Thus this plain 
has the form of a right angle ; and is, on account of its 
different character m the eastern and western district, 
with propriety divided into the plain of the Ganges and 
that of the Indus. 

llic plain of the Ganges may be compared with the 
great plain of (.'hina, in respect of fertility and ex¬ 
tent, tiiough not of population. Its length is up¬ 
wards of 1,000 m., and Its width varies between 120 and 
360 m.: it covers an area of more than 200,000 sq. m. 
From the mouth of the Ganges it rises impercratlbly to- 
wards the N.W.; but. even at a distance of 2C0 m. from 
tlie sea, its surface is not 1.000 ft. above It. Tlie country 
between the W. mouth or the Ganges, the Ilooghly, and 
that of the Brahmapoutra, to a distance of ncaiiy 100 
m. Ororn the sea, is extremely low, and ftequently. 
inundated by high tides. It is called the Sunderbuuds, 
and is nearly uninhabited on account of its unhealthiness, 
being covered with large furest-trecs, and frequented by 
tigers and other beasts of prey. The country which lies 
N. of the Sunderbuuds, to an extent of 200 m. ancT up¬ 
wards, is subject to the annual inundations of the Ganges; 
by whose deposit it is fertilised, so as to ^ve the most 
abundant crops of rice. It Is cultivated with the greatest 
care, and nourishes a very numerous population. N. 
of 2.5“ N. lat. the annual inundations of the liver 
cease; and where no artificial means are employed to 
effect an irrigation for the culture of rice, the country 
produces wheat and other grains. But the natural fer¬ 
tility of the soil decreases as we advance higher up the 
river. It becomes more sandy, and K. of Delhi the tracts 
along the rivers con only be cultivated. At 30P K. lat. 
it is a complete desert. Between this plain and the 
lowest range of the Himalaya mountains extends the Tari- 
yana, a narrow stripe of land from 12 to 20 m. wide, 
covered witti immense forests, and frequented 1^ a great 
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number of elephant!, tigers, and other animals. It 
uninhabited, on account of Its unhealtblness, the sur* 
Ihce In the runy season being converted Into an immense 
swamp; but between November and March it may be 
visited without danger. The people Inhabiting its bor> 
ders aredlsagured by goitres. 

The river which drains this plain, the Ganges, rises 
in the highest and most northerly range of the Hi¬ 
malaya mountains, bordering on the table-land of 
the sacred lakes or Manassa, Ilowarra, and of Ilrawan 
II rad. Its several sources unite before It issues from 
the mountains at Hurdwar. It soon begins to change 
its W. into a S. and south-easterly course. In the latter 
direction it traverses the upiicr part of the plain. 
Hut from its Junction with tlie Jumna it runs £. to 
the neighbourhood of Rajamahal, where it again turns 
to the S. K., and soon after begins to form its extensive 
doltj, dividing in a great number of branches, of which 
the most easterly and principal falls into the Hay of 
Hetignl, a few miles W. of the mouth of the Hrahma- 
poutra; but the western moutli, called the Hooghly, is in a 
straight line 180 m. disUnt from it. All rivers descending 
from the Himalaya mountains, between and 90° E. 
long., increase its waters, and most of them inundating 
the lands contiguous to their banks during the rainy 
sfMson, contribute to increase the fertility of the plain. 
The course of the G.mges exceeds 1,.300 m. 

Tlie plain of die Indus is somewhat less in extent, and 
greatly inferior in fertility. It extends In length about 
fiOO m., and in width 300 at an average. Its surface may 
cover an area of 180,000 so. m. Its N. part is called tlie 
Venj-ab (country of live rivers), from being Watered l>y 
five large rivers, which afterwards Join the Indus. This 
trat't is commonly very fertile along tiie watercourses, 
and there are even, between the rivers, districts whoso 
soil recompenses tlie labour of the liusbandman ; but in 
general they have a light soil, which frequently passes 
Into sterile sand ur clay. I'liis description also u]>plics 
fur tlie most part to the tract of land which lies on the 
right of the river, between it and the ranges wliicli se¬ 
parate it from the table-land of Iran. But on the left 
of the Indus extends an immense mndy desert, which in 
the N. is colled Marnost'hali, or tho Great Desert, and 
to the 8. TImr, or the Little Desert. It extends over tlie 
delta of the Indus, and ueeuples nearly half the whulc 
plain. At its southern extremity is the Uunii, an ex¬ 
tensive salt morass, connected witli the Gulpli of Cutch. 
In the desert also occur smaller lakes and marshes, in 
which salt is proiluccd. It is only inhabited in a few 
places, where rocks protrude through tho sand, having 
tludr surface covered with scanty grass. The Indus, 
which drains this plain, has its sources near those of the 
Ganges; descending through the spacious valley of 
Leh or Ladak; it breaks through the mountains at the 
north-western extremity of the Himalaya range. Its 
whole course amounts to upwards of 1,500 m. 

Where the two plains of the Ganges and Indus meet, 
in the parallel of Delhi, between 70° and 77° E. long., 
begin tne mountainous countries of Hindostau, which 
extend to its most southern extremity. Cape Comorin 
(near 8° S. lat.). This immense tract may be divided 
Into two triangles, connected ac their bases at the 
Vindhya mountains, which extend between *22'^ and 23° 
from the Bay of Cambay, to the plain of the Ganges, N. 
W. of Calcutta. This chain is of moderate elevation, 
its highest summits probably not exceeding 3,000 ft. 
above the sea, and the most frequented of its moun¬ 
tain-passes, that of Jnum, only rising to 2,328 ft. At its 
western extremity, about 3U in. from tin* Bay of Cambay, 
it is conneeti'd with another chain, the Aravtilli range, 
which first runs N.,in broken masses, up to the vicinity 
of 24° N. lat., but farther N. forms a continuous range, 
running N. N. E. It descends westward, with a steep 
declivitv, to the desert of Maroost’h,\li, and prevents tlie 
sand of that district from encroaching on the fertile 
country lying farther E. Its average elevation pro- 
•bably does not exceed 3,000 ft., though some summits 
rise ni^er, and the Aboo or Aboda Peak (between 24° 
and S5°), even to more than 5,000 ft. These two chains, 
the Vindhya mountains and the Aravtilli range, consti¬ 
tute two sides of the northern triangle, and from them 
tho country gradually lowers, until it meets the plain 
of the Ganges, not for from the banks of the Jumna. 
Contiguous to the mountains are two considerable 
plains; the table-land of Malwa, well known by its 
extensive plantations of opium, skirts the northern de¬ 
clivity of tho Vindhya mountains for about 300 m., 
and has an average breadth of 50 in. Near the moun¬ 
tains its elevation is between 1,800 and 1,900 ft. above 
the sea level; but towards tho N. it imperceptibly lowers 
to less than 1,800 ft. The table-land of Mawar extends 
along the Aravulli range : it is between 150 and 180 m. 
long, from S. to N., and trom 70 to 100 m. wide. Us 
•levation near the mountains is about 2,000 ft. above the 
•ea, but on its eastern burder it sinks to 1,4('0 ft. In , 
IlNtlti^ it is much inferior to the plain of Malwa ; it 
prodiscM dUforent kinds of grain* but little rice. The I 


tracts of country which separate these plains and ex¬ 
tend to the plain of the Ganges, have a very broken sur¬ 
face, which on the E., in Harraoutce, rises in steep and 
rugged bills, but farther ViT., In Bundlccund, presents 
more gentle acclivities, and wider, as well as more fertile, 
valleys. The rivers which drain these countries fall 
into the Jumna, a tributary of the Ganges. 

Tho peninsula of Gujerat, lying opposite the mouth 
of the rivers Nerbudda and Tapty, Is united to the con¬ 
tinent of Hlndostan by on isthmus more than 50 m. 
long, between tho southern part of the salt morass called 
the Runn and the Bay of Cambay. This isthmus is so 
low that, in the rainy season, the waters of both gu^hs 
unite and convert tne peninsula into an island. The 
districts contiguous to tills isthmus, as well as those 
bordering on the guiphs of Cambay and Cutch, have 
an undulating surface, and contain extensive tracts of 
fertile and well cultivated land. 'J'iie lauds along the 
western coast are rather level, but their surface is stony, 
covered with little eartli, and not fertile. The interior of 
the peninsula, and all tlie districts along the soutliern 
coast, have a very broken surface, and are mostly covered 
with bare rocks, but contain a number of fertile valleys. 
Tlie mountains in tlie centre of the peninsula attun 
a moderate elevation. Tlie wliule is well supplied witli 
running water, except the north western extremity, 
blit is destitute of wood, except on tho hills along the 
southern coast. 

Contiguous to the eastern extremity of the Vlndiiya 
muuntsdns, but 8. of them (between 81° and 83° E. long., 
and 22° and 23° N. lat.), tho country rises to a cunsider- 
abie elovatiun, probalily to more than 5,000 ft. It is 
overtopped by numerous summits which rise 2,000 ft. 
higher. This rugged country, wliicli seems to constitute 
a mountain-knot, from which ridges and rivers run out 
in all directions, is culled Omeikuntuk. The most 
considerable of these rivers is tlie Nerbudda, wliich 
runs westward in a deep valley, overhung on the N. 
by the steep acclivities of the Vindhya mountains, and 
bounded on tlie 8. by another range, the S. Sautpoora 
mountains. Tlii.s valley, wiiich is wide, except at its 
eastern extremity, and of considerable iertility, is con¬ 
sidered as tile boundary line between Hindustan Proper, 
lying N., and tlie Deccan, extending S. to (;ape 
Comorin. The lon^h of the valley, and of the river, 
is about G(M) m. Similar is the valley in which the 
Tapty runs along the soutliem declivity of tlie Sautpoora 
mountains, parallel to the Nerbudda, but its course 
docs not much exceed 300 m. 

To tlie S. and S. K. of Omerkuntuk, between the 
lower part of the pLoin of tiic Ganges, and as far S. as 
the course of the river Godavery, extends a tract of 
country whoso elevation above the sea has not been de¬ 
termined ; but till* comparatively low temperature of tlie 
air, and tlie healthiness of the climate, seem to indicate 
that it must be between 3,000 and 4,000 ft. Its surface is 
broken ; tt:c hills rise to 2,U(i() ft. above it, but they are 
separated from each other by wide valleys, and fre¬ 
quently by plains of moderate extent and iiidlifcrent 
fertility, except along tlie fo»)t of the ridges, where tlie 
soil commonly is rich. The ea.stcrn border of tins 
rugged tai)l(!-land is formed liy a cliain of mountains, 
wliicli does not seem to rise conbideraldy above it, but 
they arc to steep as to be almost impa.ssablf‘ for liorsc or 
wheeled carriages. Tlicir distance from tlie sea varies 
between GO ami 80 m. The narrow tract lying between 
them and the sea is called the Circars. It is not a level, 
but commonly a succession of hills and dales; thougbthere 
occur some levels of considerable extent, its soil along 
the sea-coast is genercdly sandy, but it improves gra¬ 
dually towanls tiie mountains; and firoduces abundant 
crops of cotton, tobacco, and grain ; including rice, when 
artificially irrigated. 

On the tnoun(ain-knot of Omerkuntuk rises the river 
Mahanuddy, wiiich traverses tliis broken country in an 
K. S. E. direction nearly in the middle. It falls into the 
Bay of Bengal, after a course of more than 500 in., and 
forms at its mouth an .extensive dcjta. 

South of the mouth of the river Tapty, and nearly in 
its parallel, rises suddenly from the plain a continuous 
mountain range called the Gliauts, extending soutli- 
ward as far as tlie river Ponany (11° S. lat.), through 
10° of lat. In some parts it is 30 or even 40 m. distant from 
the sea; in others it constitutes its very siiores. It rises 
abruptly with a steep ascent from the low coast, and 
attains a mean elevation of from 4,000 to 5,000 ft.; but some 
of its summits rise much higher. The highest portiun 
are the Neilghcriy hills (11° S. lat.), which are more 
than 9,000 ft. above the sea ; the Liliandumale(12° N. 
lat.) is above 5,500 ft.; and the Subramuni (12° 300 
above 5,400 ft. In many points, the range sinks down 
to less than 2,(s00 ft., and over these depressions lead the 
ghauts or mountain-passes; whose name has been trans¬ 
ferred to the range Itself. 

The narrow tract of country which intervenes between 
this range and the sea-coast is called Malabar. It is 
mostly occupied by the short ofikets of the Gliauts, which 
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preserve thdr character of steepness, hut include small ftilly intersected by inlets of the soa, which often run 
vallesrs which display a vigorous vegetation. The for groat length parallel to thcToast, receiving the various 
narrow tract of level land along the sea, which seldom mountain streams, and communicating with the ocean by 
exceeds .?m. in width, and is in general much less, is sc- diflhrent shallow and narrow openings. Between Cochin 
parated from tho sea by low downs; this gives them the and Qullon these lakes form a continual series, being 
advantage of irrigation during the rainy season. The united to one another by short channels, and aflbrding an 
fresh wi^r descending from the mountainB has no vent, easy means of communication. The low country, whicli 
and must therefore stagnate until it evaporates : hence extends for some miles inland from these lakes, has a 
these tracts produce much rice, though their soil is poor, good soil, and, lw‘ing abundantly watered, gives very rich 
consisting chiefly of sand. crops of rice and other tropical nruduclions. Still more 

The Neilgherry hills constitute the S. extremity of tho vigorous is tho vegetation in the valleys which are on- 
Ghauts, which are called the W. Ghauts, to distinguish closed by the oflsets of tho mountains, but tliey are not 
them from another chain of mountains, called the K. cultivated with equal care. The low coast is hero ex- 
Ghauts. The last-mentioned mountains begin on the posed to a continual and very heavy swell from the ocean, 
banks of the river Cavery (11<> 2(y N. lat.) and extend and can only be visited by vessels during the north-cast 
thence, first In a N. K. direction, as far as 13^ N. lat., monsoon (ft-om Oct. to May). 

where, opposite the town of Madras, they turn to the The plain and nearly level country, which on the E. 
K., and continue so to the banks ofthe river Kistna (near of the Southern Ghauts extends to an average width of 
17° N. Is^.). Between this river and the Gudavery are of between 70 and 80 m., Is partly covered with extensive 
a range of hills, wiiich connects them with the moun- forests and partly with cultivated fields, yielding rich 
tains which scp.'irate the Circars from the elevated crops of rice: their irrigation is rendered easy by tho 
country lying further W. The E. Ghauts do not nuuuTous small rivers. Along the shores of the Guliih ot 
form an uninterrupted chain, being at several plares Maiimir and of the Balk Strait are a great number oi salt 
broken by the rivers which rise on the E. declivities swamps and lagunes, which mostly comiiiuiiicate with 
of tho W. Ghauts, and descend to the Bay of Bengal, one niiuther. Between them and the scu :ire sand downs, 
They also do not form one mass; but are frequently w liich in some places extend to several miles across, 
divided in several ridges, by longitudinal valleys. These The stagnating water renders these places very un¬ 
mountains do not rise to the elevation of the W. Ghauts ; he.dthy. 

yet to the W. of Madras, tho Nalla Malla mountains at- Deccan, being placed betweem two seas and the conflict 
tain 3,000 ft. and more, and farther S. (near 12°) llie of the niunsoous, is always cooled by sea breeaes. Its 
Shcrwalmry mountains rise to ft. surf.icc being formed by a scries of terraces, and lying 

The extensive country enclosed between the tw'o within the tropics, enjoys all the advantages of tropical 
ridges of the Ghauts is an elevated table-land. Its sur- countries, without partaking of their disadvantages. On 
face extends nearly in a level, which is only here and the sultry coast the luxuriance of vegetation is dis- 
tlierc broken by short ridges or groups of hills, rising played in the cocoa-p.ilm, the mangu-trcc, the cinnamon- 
a few hundred ft. above it. Its elevation above the level laurel, and the pine-apide ; it thence passes through 
of the sea, where it is contiguous to the W. Ghauts, forests of teak-trees to the table-land of Mysore and of 
varies between 2,000 and 3,000 ft.,and thus it may continue Balaghaiit, and still higher, on the cool summit of the 
to the middle of tlie table-land; but it sinks in approach- mountains, it oilers the fruit-trees and corn-fields of 
ing the E. Ghauts, where, in most places, it has barely Europe, flax plantations, and rich meadows. 

l, (M)U ft. or less of elevation. Its soil is rather fertile, ,ind 5. The llindoo-Cuosh.—T\\e N. W. extremity of the 

well adapted to the culture of rice, where it can be irri- plain of tho Indus is only about 300 ro. distant from the 
gaUni. and where not, it produces abundance of wheat plains drained by the Daria Amu. which form the southern 
and other grain. Tho S. part is called the table-laud districts of the level country that extends S. of the great 
of Mysore, and the N. that of Bala(;haut. depression, in which the Caspian Sea and the Lake of 

Th'e Eastern Ghauts are at a distance of about 1.*10 Aral are placed. This tract, between the S. and N. plains, 

m. from the sea, or coast of Coromandel. The sur- is occupied by a mountain system, called the Hindoo- 
face of the intervening country extends mostly in wide Coosh, which, like an isthmus, connects the great table- 
plains, which here and there are intersnersed by hills of land of Eastern Asia with Iran, the most c.astorly of the 
no great elevation. The soil is dry, light and sandy, but table-lands of Western Asia. The whole trad is occupied 
ncvertlielesb it gives rich crops, wherever it is irrigated, la* high and stei'ji rangee, running in every direction, but 
which is rendered easy by the great number of rivers the principal of them runs E. and W., and seems to he a 
descending fiom the Western Ghauts, or originating in prolongtiUoii of that iiigh chain which is called on the 
the Eastcin Ghauts. The coast is low, sandy, and without great t.^ble-land of Eastern Asia, the Kiicn-luen range, 
harbours, surrounded hy shoals, and exposed to a very Many summits in this range rise far beyond the line of 
heavy swell, which renders it extremely dangerous during congelation. One of them, the Son Tcliookesur, N. 
the north-ea<itLTn monsoon* Europeans have, however, E. of tlie town of Peshawer, is at least 22,5(iU ft. high; 
preferred it to other parts of India, having formed here but th.'it snow-capped enormous mass, which properly Is 
more st^tlements than any where else. Three large railed tho llindoo-Coosh, seems to attain a much greater 
riverf descend from the eastern declivity of the Western elevation. The valleys of this mountain region arc but 
Gh«^ through tho tahle-Land of Mysore and Baloghaut, narrow, except that In which Uie river of Caubiil flows, 
to thu const, and fall into the Bay ol Bengal. Tiic most which is of considerable breadth. The mountains present 
southerly Is the Cavery, which runs about 4.M) miles, mostly naked rocks on tlicir steep declivities, but afford 
Farther N. is the Kistna, or Krisha, and the Goda- pasture ground where the sIo])ob are more gentle. Some 
veiy, the former flowing about 600 the latter 700 miles, parts of them arc well wooded. 

These rivers, though in many parts very valuable for W'estern Asia, or tho countries lying west of the plain 
irrigating the contiguous lands* arc only navigable in the of the Indus, tho Hindoo-Coosb mountains, and the 
low plain of the Carnatic. On the table-land they in gene- plains of Bokhara, is, like Eastern Asia, an elevated table- 
ral nave little water, and where they break through tlic land, but e.-ich differs considerably from the other. 
Eastern Ghauts, they are broken by numerous rapids and Whilst in Eastern Asia the table-land forms one mass, 
cataracts. extending in all directions, that of Western Asia has 

On the parallel of the embouchure of the Cavery river, nearly in its middle and in the direction of its greatest 
(11° N. lat.), the peninsula may be traversed without extent, from S. E. to N. W., a deep depression, which 
passing any mountain. Here exists a great depression in at its south-eastern extremity, where it is occupied by 
the Western Ghauts, called the Gap of Coimbatore, the Gulpii of Perbia, varies between 30 and 200 m. in 
The narrowest passage is at the fortress of Animally (77° width, but farther to the N. W. extends over the basin 
E. long.), where the level low country between two of the river Euphrates and the adj^ent desert, so 
mountain-rangcg presents a valley about 12 miles wide, as to be from 200 to 600 m. across. Tho whole length 
The elevation of the hjfhest part of this gap is only 400 ft. of tills depression, ftom Cape Ras el Had (Sat), the south- 
above the sea level. The whole country in this district eastern point of Arabia, to llomkaia, where the Eimbrates 
is covered with large forest-trees, especially with teak *, issues from the mountains and enters the plain, does not 
but during the rainy season it is converted into a fall short of 1,600 m. in a straight line. On the N.E. 
swamp. of this depression is the table-land of Iran, the moun- 

To the S. of the Gap of Ciolmbatore the Ohauts rise tain-region of Armenia, and the table-land of Asia 
again with a very abrupt ascent : they attain also Minor; the latter projects far beyond the depression, 
a great elevation. The Permaul Peak, situated W. of On the S. W. of it is the taUe-land of Aralna, which 
Dmdigul, nearly in the middle between both seas, is *latt(‘r is connected with the table>land of Asia Minor, liy 
7^ ft. above the sea level,and according to the statements the mountain-range of Soristan (Syria), whose moiuiUdns 
of the natives the mountains farther W. rise to the snow separate tho north-western part of the lowlands from 
line. The chain lies here farther from the sea, leaving a tho Mediterranean Sea. Besides, the table-lands of 
low tract from 30 to 40 m. across between them, and Western Asia do not rise to so high an elevation as the 
runs S. S.W. towards Cape Comorin, terminating ab- southern portion of the table-land of Eastern Asia: they 
ruptlyat a distance of about 20 Kn. m. from the ('ape with attain only the height of the northern region, but being 
a huge mass of granite, 2,000 feet high : a low rocky placed farther to the S., and nearer the sea, they epjoy 
ridge extends to the Cape. The mountains are here a better climate and are more adapted to agricultural 
covered with thick forests. purposes. It is also to be observed that the table-lands 

The country W. of tlicse Southern Ghauts is wonder- of Weitern Alla descend almost every where with a steep 
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dotcMit to the fl4ioiiiing ^aint or leas, and are not cur- 
rounded aa those of Eastern Asia on all sides bv lowlands. 

6. The T(Mie4and of Iran (^Persia) extends from K. 
to W. from the plain of the Indus to that of the Eu¬ 
phrates, and from S. to N. from the Gulph of Persia 
to the Desht Kowar, or desert of Khlwa N. lat), 
and the southern shores of the Caspian Sea. The In¬ 
terior of this great tract of country extends in large 
and level plains, only in a few places broken to rocky hills, 
mostly unconnected with one another. The elevation 
of these Interior districts seems rarely to exceed 6,000 ft. 
above the sea-level, and as rarely to descend to less than 
a,000 ft These plains are bounded on every side by a 
broad border of more elevated tracts, whose surface is 
dlverslBed by mountain-ridges, valleys, and some table¬ 
lands of moueratc extent. 

The highest portion of this elevated border is at the 
eastern boundary of the Uble-land, contiguous to the 
plain of the Indus. Prom this plain the country rises in 
several steep ridges, running parallel to the plain, and 
including deep and narrow vadleys. These mountains 
are called, S. of llala mountains, and N. of this, 
Soliman mountains. The former are somewhat lower 
than the latter, which seem to preserve in the greatest 

E art of their extent more than 10,000 ft. of elevation, its 
ighest Buininit, the Tokht Soliman (the throne of Soil- 
man), attaining 12,836 ft. Adjacent to these parallel 
ridges, on the west side, are several elevateil plains of 
moderate extent, esi)ecially the plains of Kelat (29°), 
Kwelia (81°), andlihizni(a3° and 34° N. lat.); of which 
the former is elevated between 7,000 and 8t000 ft., and the 
latter probably more than 9,000 ft.: yet they are cultivated, 
especially towards the hills that surround them, and the 
depressions of their surface, which frequently descend 
some hundred feet: the higher districts afford good 
pasture. All these tnicts arc very cold, and covered by 
detm snow during winter. 

The southern border of the table-land of Isan, extending 
from the plain of the Indus as far W. as the Strait of 
Ormus, docs not rise to a great elevation. From the sea 
however the mountains rise rapidly, having only a narrow 
low stripe along the shores, but their height probably does 
not exceed 2,000 ft. North of this ridge is a mostly level 
plain, which, as it contains extensive plantations of date- 
trees, cannot have agreat elevation ; it is otherwise sterile, 
and has few spots w'hich can be cultivated. North of 
this plain is another much more elevated chain, the 
Wushutee mounUilns, which prolmbly attain 5,000 ft. 
In this part the mountainous border of the table-land 
Is hardly 120 m. across; but towards its western ex¬ 
tremity a mountain-group projects northward (near 6QP 
E. long.), the Surhad mountains (cold mountains), which 
seem to attain a higher elevaUon, but have several 
fertile valleys towards the E. From this mountain- 
group issues northward a rocky ridge, which Is narrow, 
and in general low, but has a few elevated sum¬ 
mits. This ridge, advancing to the northern border, 
divides the interior plain of Iron in two parts, and forms 
the political boundary between Afghanistan, or East Iran, 
and Persia, or West Iran. 

By far the greater part of the plain of East Iran is oc¬ 
cupied by a sandy desert, which, from the Wushutee 
mountains, extends northward to the parallel of Ferrah, 
Ghirtsh, and Kandahar (from 27° to 82° 1(K N. lat.), 
nearly 400 m., and from E. to W. nearly the same distance. 
Its southern part, the desert of Beloochistan, Is co¬ 
vered with flne sand, which, when moved by tiie wind, 
rises some feet above the solid surface. It is entire¬ 
ly uninh.iblted. The northern portion, the desert of 
Sigestan, or Scistan, has a few small oases, and con- 
siderable tracts of fertile and cultivated ground along the 
Itanks of the river Heermind, which rises on the western 
declivity of the llindoo-Coosh. and runs about 500 miles. 
Half its course is through the desert, and It loses itself 
in the l^e of Zareh, about 120 m. long and 50 m. 
wide, but when swelled by the melting of the snow in the 
more elevated regions, it occupies a space more than 
double these dimensions. Along the northern border 
of the desert lies a country whose surfhee Is partly hilly 
and partly undulating, but its breadth is not considerable, 
being between 50 ana 80 m. across. 

The northern bonier of East Iran is formed by an ex¬ 
tensive table-land of very broken surfhoe; the upper 
part extends In wide level plains, but they are frequently 
intersected with deep valltos* This remon, the Paro- 
psmlsus of the ancients, has been called by modem 
geographers the mountain-region of the Eimaks, and 
HaaarA, from the savage nations which Inhabit It. 
It extends 8. and N. about 400 m., and nearly double 
that extent B. and W. The ground is cultivated 
only In the narrow valleys, but the extensive pastures 
nourish large herds of cattUe and sheep. On the N. it Is 
arparated from the plain of Bokhara by the Hasarrti 
mountains. 

The Interior plain of West Iran is of greater extent. Its 
length from the boundary of Afghanistan to the nel|A- I 
bourhood of the Caspian Son, N. of the town of Kashin, 


exceeding considerably 500 m., whilst its mean width may 
be 400 m., but towards the north-western extremity it 
narrows to 150 m. and less. Its middle is occupied 
by a desert, called the Salt Desert, its surface being 
Impregnated with nitre and other salts. Towards 
the boundary of Afghanistan it may be 250 m. across, 
but farther W. Its width hardly exceeds 100 m. Us 
length is 400 m., or nearly so. It is entirely unin¬ 
habited. Those portions of the plain which extend on 
both sides the desert have a broken surface, but the 
level plains are extensive, and the hills, though some¬ 
times high, do not occupy a great space. These districts, 
far from being infertile, are frequently well cultivated 
and abound In pastures. In many districts fine fruits 
are raised plentifully: but rocky plains also occur fre¬ 
quently. 

The northern border of West Iran seems not to exceed 
100 or 120 m. in width. It Is likewise composed of dif¬ 
ferent ridges, which mostly run in the direction cf the 
table-land E. and W. Though very rugged and steep, 
the mountains do not rise to a great elevation above the 
elevated plains lying southward, before they arrive at 
the meridian of 66° or 65°. From hence, westward, they 
rise higher, but their width narrows to from 60 to 80 m. 
This more elevated part of the chain is called the 
Elburi mountains, and runs parallel to the southern 
shores of the Caspian Sea, at an average distance of 20 
m., descendlM to it with a descent which is extremely 
rapid. Its offtets, which are not less steep, though less 
elevated, fill up the space between the principal range and 
the sea, with the exception of a narrow stnpe along its 
shores. The valleys, though not very wide, are very 
fertile. The mean elevation of the Elburz mountains 
I may be7,000or 8,0(M) ft.: some summits rise higher: the 
I highest is the Demawend, N. E.of Teheran, which ex- 
; ededs 10,000 ft. above the sea. 

The S. W. mount^nouB border of the plains of West 
Iran is still more distinctly marked. The mountain-tract, 
about 80 or 00 m. wide, extends from the Straits of Ormuz 
along the Gulph of Persia, and farther N. along the 
plain of the Euiihrates, to the place where the Tigris, 
breaking through the mountains, enters the low plains N. 
of the town of Mu^ul. This mountain-tract consists of 
from three to seven ridges, running paraliei to each other, 
and separated by as many narrow longitudinal valleys, 
which sometimes are many days’ journey in length. They 
are seitarated from the sea by a narrow low coast called 
the Gurmsir (warm region), and rise in the form of 
terraces towards the interior. The valleys in the southern 
portion of this region are cultivated, but N. of the 
parallel of 30° N. lat. they are inhabiteil by different 
tribes of Kurds, who prefer a nomadic life and the 
rearing of cattle. This northern range was anciently 
called Zagros, but is now known under the general 
name of mountains of Kurdistan. Their elevation has 
not been ascertainod, but some summits rise to the 
snow-line. 

The great ccmmercial road which connects the western 
countries of Asia with India, traverses the table-land of 
Iran. It runs between the deserts and the northern 
mountain border, through the fertile and cultivated 
district between them, and passes from the town of 
Tabriz in AzerbUan through Casbin to Teheran, and 
thence to Nishaboor, Meshed, and Herat. Thence it de¬ 
clines from its eastern direction to the S. to avoid the 
mountain region of the Eimak and Hazareh, and leads 
to Kandahar, where It passes over part of the table-land 
ofGhiznl to Caubul. It then follows the valley of the river 
Cabul to Peshawer and Attock, where it passes the Indus, 
and traversing the Penj-ab, enters the plains vI the 
Ganras. 

7. The mountain-region qf Aimenia.—The most north- 
crly and narrow extremity of the interior plain of Iran 
reaches to the vicinity of the river Kizil Oaeln, and 
N. of it extends a country filled with mountadn-masses, 
which rises higher and higher as they proceed northward. 
East of Tabriz Is Mount Scllevan, which attains an 
elevation of 18,(X)0 or perhaps 13,000 ft. above the sea-level, 
and other summits seem not to be much lower. Between 
these mountains are numerous deep valleys, which are 
partly cultivated, but the inhabitants mostly depend on 
their herds of cattle and sheep for subsistence. A 
few plains lie embosomed between the mountains: the 
most extensive are those which are filled np by the 
Lakes Urmia and Van. The former is 800 m. in cir¬ 
cumference, and its waters are salt, more salt than those 
of the sea, but they are perfectly clear. The Lake of Van 
is somewhat leM in extent, and its waters are likewise 
salt, but not to such a degree. North-east of the Lake of 
Van the mountain-region attains its highest elevation in 
Mount Ararat, whose summit is 17,230 ft. above the sea- 
level, and the country which extends W. of It to the 
sources of the river Aras and the two upper branches of the 
Euphrates, the Kara-su and Murad, has at least 6,n00 ft. 
of absolute elevation, as the town of Brzeroum Is 3,500 ft. 
above the sea-level. Four mountain-ranges, r ising from 
4,000 to 6,000 ft. above their bases, run E. and W. between 
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SBfi and 4P N. lat.. and the moit northerly deacendf to i 
the Black Sea with great steepness, and so close to Its I 
rtiores that no road^can be made along the coast E. of 
Trebixond. Though the mountains occupy the greater 
portion of its surface, the valleys along the large rivers 
are so wide that they may be taken for plains, being 
from 10 to 15 miles across. These valleys, though cold, 
are mostly very fertile, and yield rich crops of com, whilst 
the declivities of the mountains affora abundance of 
pasture. The fisrthest south of the above*mentioncd 
mountain-ranges, that which, branching off from Mount 
Ararat, contains the sources of the Murad river, or eastern 
branch of the Euphrates, and which farther W. is broken 
through by this river, after its two upper branches have 
united, is to be considered as the continuation of Mount 
Taurus, which traverses Asia Minor. But it does not 
constitute the southern bounduy of the mountain-region 
of Armenia: this is constituted 1^ a much loss elevated 
mountain-ridgo running E. and W. between the rivers j 
Euphrates and Tigris, about 37^ 2(K N. lat., and ou whose ; 
southern declivity the town of Merdin is built. After . 
bre.iking through this range at Uomkala, the Euphrates 
enters the plain: the Tigris does the same N. of 
Mosul. 

8. Naiolia, Nadolt\ or A»ia Minor.—This extensive pe¬ 
ninsula is to be considered as a western continuation of 
the mountain-region of Armenia. It is nearly of the same 
breadth, and lies between the same parallels (37° and 41°); 
but there is doubtless some change in the direction of j 
the mountains where both regions border on each other. 
From the Gulph of Iskenderoon, on the side of the 
Mediterranean, to the town of Trebizond on the Black 
Sea, the ranges run from S. W. to N. E., as is 
also clearly indicated by the south-western course of 
the Euphrates between 39° and 36° N. lat. It would 
therefore seem that these ranges are only a prolong¬ 
ation of those of Soristan, which continue southward in 
the same direction. The middle part of this tract, 
between the towns of Sivas, Malatiah, and Caesaria (Kai- 
sariyyeh), seems to form a table-land of considerable ele¬ 
vation, as the winters are severe and snow falls abun¬ 
dantly ; the summers are short and not warm. Probably 
its height above the sea is from .’i.OOO to 6,(X)0 feet. Its 
surface is a succession of levels, divided from each other 
by ridges of low elevation; the plains are fertile and 
produce rich crops of com. The southern border of this 
table-land is Mount Taurus (near 38° N. lat.), which 
seems to rise to a great height, and sends off some 
branches to the Mediterranean, among which the Alma 
mountains (Mons Amanni), which enclose the Giilph of 
Iskenderoon on the E., seem to attain the highest 
elcvatiun. A northern oflbet of the Taurus, the All 
Tagh mountains, terminates near Cmsaria with Mount 
Erjlsh, which is always covered with snow, and probably 
rises to 12,000 ft. aliove the sea-level. The mountains ex¬ 
tending from Sivas to Trebixond are also high, but we 
know very little of them. 

From this eastern and much elevated border the 
peninsula extends nearly 600 m. westward. Along 
the Medlterrane.*in as well as along the Black Sea, it is 
traversed by ranges of mountains. That which runs 
along the Mediterranean constitutes a continual range 
of elevated mountains, the Mons Taurus of the ancients. 
The average distance of the highest part of it from the 
sea may vary between 30 and 70 m.; but the whole tract 
lying between them is filled up by mountains of con¬ 
siderable elevation. They attain tlie greatest elevation 
on the broad peninsula between the Gulphs of Adalia 
and Makry (29^ and 31° £. long.), where Mount Tagh- 
talu is 7,800 ft. high. But the mountains farther inland 
are even in August covered with snow for a fourth 
part of the way down their sides, which indicates an 
elevation of at least 15,000 ft. above the sea-level. 
Farther W. the mountains rapidly decrease in height, 
and are only of moderate elevation .where they terminate 
on the shores of the /Bgean Sea, on both sides of the Gulph 
of Kos. The rocky masses of this chain press so closely 
on the shore of the sea, that commonly only a narrow 
stripe of low or hilly surface intervenes, except along the 
Innermost part of the Gulph of Adalia, and along the N. 
shores that of Iskenderoon, where low plains of mo¬ 
derate extent occur. In some places high mountains 
constitute the very shores of the sea, for many miles 
together. 

The mountains which occur along the Black Sea do 
not form a continual range, being frequently broken by 
deep, and commonly open valleys, by which several 
larger or smaller rivers find their way to the sea. They 
therefore constitute several separated ranges, and have 
neither in ancient nor in modem times been designated 
by a general name. The several ridges which lie between 
tnese valleys run E. anuW., parallel to each other, form¬ 
ing commonly a wider mountain-border on the N. of the 
penhisula, than the higher chain of the Taurus on the S .; 
their mean breadth may be 100m. None of their summita 
seem to pass the snuw-line; the highest which has been 
measurea is Damaun-Tagb, the Mons Olympus of the 


ancients, S. E. of Drusa, more than 9,000 ft. above the 
sea-level. The wide and extensive valleys which lie 
between the mountain-ranges of this tract contain much 
cultivated land, which sometimes extends, even on the 
gentle slopes of the mountains themselves, whose higher 
parts are used as pastures, whilst nearly the whole of 
Mount Taurus is only available for the latter purpose. 

The country wliich lies between these two moun¬ 
tain-districts. and the meridians of Caesaria ,W) 
and Kutahiya (30° 2ff) is, properly speaking, a plain 
whose elevation has not been determined, but it, does 
not seem to be much above or below 2,000 ft. above 
the sea. Its surface is not every where level, but it 
exhibits extensive level plains, and the ranges of hills 
which occasionally occur do not occupy much space, 
nor are they commonly much elevated above their base. 
I'he soil is dry, but not sandy : and, along the water¬ 
courses, or whore water for irrigation can be got, ra¬ 
ttier fertile; but the tracts where no water can be pro¬ 
cured are very extensive, and serve in winter as pas¬ 
ture grounds to several nomadic tribes, who in summer 
retreat to Mount Taurus, or the high-lands K. of C»- 
saria: even the fertile tracts are not cultivated, because 
exposed to the continual robberies of those tribm. I'he 
soil in the S. districts is strongly impregnated with nitre 
and other salts, and hence in these parts a considerable 
number of lakes occur whose waters are salt, and from 
which great quantities of salt are procured. These lakes 
have, as is commonly the case with salt-lakes, no outlet. 
The most important of the rivers which drain this table¬ 
land is the Kixil-ermak, which rises at a short distance 
£. of Sivar, and runs 200 m. westward, and afterwards 
nearly 3U) m. N. E. and N. It is the Halys of the an¬ 
cients. 

The table-land seems to extend even W. of the me¬ 
ridian of Kutahiya, but in these parts its surface begins 
to be broken in hills and dales. The hills seem to in¬ 
crease in height, as they proceed westward, and the 
valleys to sink deeper, and to become wider. Both the 
hills and valleys continue to the shores of the JEgean 
Sea, which is Indicated by the indented sea coast, which 
consists of boldly projecting promontories and deep bays 
between them, forming excellent harbours. This is by 
far the best portion of Asia Minor, the cultivated land 
extending over the valleys, and on the sides of the 
mountains, and yielding rich crops of rice, cotton, and 
corn, whilst the gardens produce many kinds of excel, 
lent fruits. This region is also the most populous, and 
contains probably more than half the population of the 
peninsula. 

9. Soristan, or Syria, which unites the table-land of 
Nadoli with that of Arabia, is a country which has a 
very peculiar physical constitution. Two elevated ranges 
run from its northern extremity (37° N. lat.) through 
its whole length, and terminate on both sides the Gulph 
of Akaba (28°N. lat.), the farthest east of the two gulphs 
which the Hcd Sea forms at its northern extremity. But 
both mountain-ranges, with the intervening valley and 
the adjacent shores of the Mediterranean, occupy only a 
space from 60 to 70 m. across. The most easterly of the 
two mountain-chains lowers considerably soon alter 
having branched off from the Alma Tagh; and in the 

arallel of Aleppo (36° 10* N. lat.) it sinks down to 

ills of moderate elevation, nor does it rise much higher 
until it reaches 37° 20', where it rises to a considerable 
height, probably 6,000 ft. and more: it is called Jebel 
Esidiarkl, the Antilibanus of the ancients. It preserves 
a considerable elevation as far S. os 32° 65', where it 
lowers again, but soon widens in on extensive mountain- 
region, called El Kura, which extends to 32° 10'. Hence 
it continues as a rocky ridge of moderate elevation on 
the eastern side of the Dead Sea, to its southern ex¬ 
tremity E. of the Gulph of Akaba. Tlie western chain is 
much nigher, at least in the northern districts. As a 
high mountain-range, it skirts the eastern sides of the 
Gulph of Iskenderoon, and at some distance S. from it is 
broken by the river Aazsy (Orontes), but S. of that river 
it again rises to a conuderable elevation. Its highest 
portion, however, is between 34° 30' and 33° 20': this 
is the famous Libanus of the ancients, its northern 
and more elevated portion still retaining the name 
of Jebel Lib&n: but towards the S. it Is called Jebel 
el Drus, from its being inhabited by the Druses. 
The highest summits of the Jebel Llbkn are alwaya 
covered with snow, and that which bears the name 
of Jebel Makmel (34° 12') attains to 12.000 ft. above 
the sea. S. of 33° 20' the mountains sink much 
lower, and these low ridges continue to its southern 
extremity, on the rocky peninsula between the Gulphs 
of Akaba and Sues. Near the moet southerly point 
they terminate with the stupendous and flunous moun¬ 
tain-mass of Mount Sinai, whose highest summit is pro¬ 
bably more than 9,000 ft. above the sea. 

Tno valley, which extends between the two ranges, 
has nowhere a great width. N. of 38P M. lat. it may 
vary between 8 and 20 m., but .is much wider*N. of 34° 
N. lot. than between the two ranges of the Libanus 
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From the louthern eitremity of the Dead Sea. to the 
Guliih of Akaba, it is reduced to a narrow, rocky, and 
waterleei deft In the mountains, inrobably not more 
than 1 m. or U across. The northern and wider 
part of the rauey is watered by the river Aa 28 y 
Uhe Orontes of the ancients); the middle and high- 
est part, lying between the two ranges of the Libanns. 
by a small river, the Liettanie: this district Is probably 
3,000 ft. above the sea. S. of the Liettanie, the valley is 
watered by the Jordan, which traverses the Lake of 
Tiberias, and empties itself in the Dead Sea, alter a 
course of about 1(X) m. The Dead Sea, called by the ArOf- 
blans Bahr-eLLoot, Is about 50 m long, and nearly 15 m. 
broad where widest ; it is remarkable for the asphalt or 
bitumen found on Its shores, and for the remarkable events 
and asociations connected with its history. 

Between the western moiintain-range and the shores 
of the Mediterranean, are some extensive nlains, S. of 
sap, where the country for many miles inland is low and 
sandy, but without narbours. Between 330 jmd 3.50 
is the country of the ancient Phcenlcians, lying between 
the sea and the Libanus. 'J'ho whole tract from the seato 
the mountains is fllled w'ith hills, and, in advancing to 
the shores, these hills form numerous small harbours: the 
country further N. is of the same description. 

The southern part of the region Just described is 
nearly a desert. S. of the Dead Sea the surface is 
mostly nothing but bare rocks, destitute of vegetable 
mould and water. It is therefore called Arabia 
Fetrea, or Stony Arabia. N. of it is Palestine, whose 
plain towards the Mediterranean is nearly a desert, 
on account of its sandy surface: but the higher portion, 
between this plain and the Jordan, is rather fertile, 
where cultivated, though some districts have a stony 
soil. The valley of the Jordan is not distinguished by 
fertility. The country W. of the IJbanus is more fer¬ 
tile, especially along the riinge, and in its small valleys, 
and even on its declivities ; but on its side some of the 
valleys are sterile, and the Er. declivity of Libanus is a 
naked rock. N. of Libanus the country improves ; and 
is In general fertile, and partly well cultivated. E. of 
the mountain-region is the Syrian desert, which belongs 
to the great depression in the interior of Western Asia; 
but thisdesolated country does not advance to the footof 
the ranges : it is divided from them by a tract of must 
fertile country, intermixed with sandy spots. This tract 
may be SO or 60 m. across, but it becomes more sandy 
ana sterile In advancing further E. 

10. Arabia is a table-land of crfnslderablo elevation, but 
we are un;tblo to fietcrmlne the line where it begins to 
rise from the low nlain of the Syrian desert. Probably 
tills line is a good way S. of the caravan road loading 
from Damascus to Bussorah, but not far from a line 
drawn from the most northerly corner of the Giilph of 
Akaba to the mouth of the Euphrates. The tablc-lnnd 
rises abruptly on the other tnree sides, at a distance 
of (Vom 3 to 40 m. from the sea, except along the 
northern coast of the Gulph of Persia; to which it de¬ 
scends with a gentle declivity. The low narrow border, 
with which the table-land is encompassed on nil sides, is 
called the Teh&ma, and the table-land itself Nejd, nr 
Nedjed. The rocky and uneven border, which tUvides 
the Mejd from the Telikma, Is mostly called Jebel 
(mountain), or Hi^az. 

The Ne4i<‘d is divided into two parts by a rocky ridge, 
which cuts the Tropic Circle with an angle of about 30*^. 
It brains on tho W. near 22“ N. lat., and terminates near 
the Guluh of Persia, near 25*^. This ridge, called Jcbel 
Aarcd, divides the table-land Into two parts, of which 
the southern is nearly a conmlete desert, and seems al¬ 
most uninhabited. North of the Jebel Aared, sand also 
covers by far the greater part of the Nedjed, but Is in 
numerous places biterspcrsod with rocky tracts and 
some hilly grounds; where, during the rainy season, 
water collects and forms small streams, by which these 
tracts become inhabitable, and even fit for thn culture 
of some kinds of grain; Especially dhourra, a kind of 
millet. There occur also extensive plantations of fhiit- 
trees, especially dates. The sandy desert which separates 
these Inhabitable spots is also covered, after the rainy 
season, with grass and flowers, and the Bedouins, or 
wnodenng Arabs, And there all the year round subsis- 
tenee for their horses, camels, and sheep. It has not 
been doteimined to what elevation aboTS the sea- 
level any part of the Nedjed rises, but its cold climate 
In wiotra seems to indicate that it exceeds the general 
elevation of the table-land of Iran, though probably not 
that of Ohtsnl or Kelat. 

The He<Uu, or rocky edge of the Nedjed, Is narrow 
N. of the Tropic, where it probably never.exceeds 15, 
or at the utmost 20 m., except in two or three places 
where it Is contiguous to a rocky district of the Nedjed. 
S. of the Tropic it couslderabre widens, and here its 
ean breadth may be about 50 m.: S. of Mekka the 
ehflma and Hedlas together extend more than 100 m. 
from the Red Sra. The Hediaa resembles much the 
rocky tracts enclosed by the N^ed, except that water Is 


more abundant, and that therefore It Is better adwted 
to ogrirulture. In it are extensive plantations of cmfoc. 

Tho low plains of the Tehflma have a sandy soil, which 
ft is supposed has been deposed by the sea along the foot 
of the great mountain-mass, by which the Hodjas and 
Nedjed are supported; and It Is maintained that it is 
; still increasing in width. As it does not rain, fre- 

a uently for many consecutive years, it could not be cul- 
ivated but for the watercourses, which, during the 
rainy season, descend from the aiUacent Hedjas. Irri- 
' gated by them, with the addition of some artilidal means, 
tlieso sultry dry plains yield good crops of some kinds of 
grain, and are rich in fruits, dates espcriully 
11. The Plain of the Euphratee comprises the whole of 
the great depression in the interior of Western Asia, execyt 
that portion whirh is occupied by the Gulph of Persia. 
Its northern liotmdary Is Jormed by that range of nioiin- 
tains whicli, on the W. of the 'ligris, begins a little 
above Mosul, and running westward near the towns of 
Merdin and Orfa, tenninates on the banks of the 
Euphrates, near Ilumkola. On the W. it is bounded by 
the table-land of Iran, on the E. by the mountain-region 
of Syria, and on the S. by the northern declivity of 
the Nedjed. That portion of it which licscontimious to 
the Nedjed and Syria, up to the eastern banks of the Eu¬ 
phrates, is a complete desert, mostly covered with sand, 
and subject to tho pestiferous blast of the shnoom or 
samiel. It is, however, inhabitcil by some wandering 
tribes of Arabs; and through It run the roads which lead 
from Aleppo and Damascus to Bussorah. It is called the 
Syrian Desert. It spreads even beyond the Euphrates to 
a considerable distance iVom the river in its middle 
course, where its banks arc hardly better inhabited than 
the desert Itself. In the northern districts ul the plain 
sand also prevails, but it is frequently interspersed by 
extensive tracts of rocky ground; and as these patches 
have commonly mould on them, they are cultivated 
and planted with trees. This tract, through which runs 
the road from Aleppo to Bagdad, extends on the banks of 
the Tigris to the last-mentioned place. K. of Bag¬ 
dad the country Ix^tivecii the two rivers Is fertile, wlu'ii 
irrigated, which is done by water derived from the 
rivers themselves, and from several canals; but those 
tracts, which lie to the K. and W. of these rivers, are 
only cultivated along tlu'ir banks, san^ deserts be¬ 
ginning at a short distance from them. The two rivers, 
which water this great pLiin, tho Euphrates and Tigris, 
rise nearly in tho same parallel, between 38“ 3(y and 
39^ 30* N. lat., on the declivities of tho same mountain- 
range in Armenia; but the Euphrates, running first W., 
has already had a course of 5(M) m. before it arrives at the 
parallel of the sources of the Tigris. It then by degrees 
turns S.E., and continues in that direction, ap- 
tiroaching gnidually nearer to that river, and unites with 
it about ItX) m. from its mouth. The united river is called 
the Shat-el-Arab, and falls in tlie northern extre¬ 
mity of the Gulph of Persia. 

12. Mount Caucasus, which at present is considered 
as tlio boundary between Asia and Europe, does not 
constitute a part of the table-lands and mountain-regions 
of Western Asia, being 8epar.<ited iVoir the mountain- 
masses of Armenia by a kind of valley, about 100 m. 
across. This valley is a level plain, where it approaches 
the Caspian Sea, and at a distance of about KXi or 150 m. 
from it. Farther W. the surface of the volley is hilly, 
intermixed with some undulating plains, of moderate 
extent. It rises in higher hills, between 43“ and 44“ 
E. long., where a ridge of low mountains forms the 
watershed between the river Kur (the Cyrus of the 
ancients), and the Rioni (thePhasisof the ancients). The 
most westerly district of the valhw, which is watered by 
tho Rioni, is almost entirely filled with hills, the 
valleys and level tracts occupying only a small part of 
its surface. 

Mount Caucasus itself rises from this vklley, with a 
rather steep descent, and forms a continual mass of high 
rocks, running firom E.S.E. to W.N.W., from the shores 
of tlio peninsula of Absheron, on the Caspian Sea, to the 
small town of Anapa on the Black Sea, a distance hardly 
less than 700 m. Its width does not exceed 130 m. 
where widest, and hardly more than 60 or 70 m. where 
narrowest. This moss of rocks covers 66,000 sq. m., or 
nearly the surface of England and Wales. Its highest 
summit. Mount Elbrooz, or Elbonis, attains an elevation 
of 17,786 ft., and is situated nearly in the centre of the 
range. The portion of the range, which extends W. of 
that high pinnacle, nowhere rises to the snow-line, 
but several snow-peaks occur to the B. of ft, among 
which Mount Kazbcckis 14,500 ft. high. Traces of 
agriculture are met with in but few of Us valle}’8, the inha- 
tdtants living almost exclusively on tho produce of their 
flocks. This mountain-system Is remarkable for tho 
groat number of nations, belonging to different races, 
which inhabit its elevated valleys. At both extremities 
of Mount Caucasus are places, where the soil is impreg¬ 
nated with naphtha or bitumen, especially in the peuiu- 
sulaof Abcharon. 
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13. The Itlands if»/a.-«The Aleutian islandi, 
which extend between the peninsula of Kamtchatka and 
the peninsula of Alashka in America, as well as tlie Ku- 
rHe Islands, whlcti lie S. of Cape Lopatka, and term!* 
nate near the eastern shores of Jcmho, are of volcanic 
origin, and In some of them are still found active vol¬ 
canoes. Their soil is mostly rocky, and destitute of 
wood, but the most southerly islands of the last-mentioned 
group are cultivated on the lower grounds. 

Tlie large island, whicli, between and 55° N. lat., 
extends along the coast of Manciiooria, called Sakhalien., 
Tarakai^ or Kantfto, is very little known, except tliat it 
forms an enormous mass of rocks, which rise towards 
its centre probably to the height of 3,000 or 4,000 ft., and 
periiaps even higher. It is mostly destitute of trees, and 
no part of it is cultivated: its scanty population subsist 
on the produce of their fisheries. 

The islands of Japan, consisting of four large ( Yeso, 
Niphm, Silkoltf, and Kioosioo) and a coiihiderablc number 
of smaller ones, are also formed by immense masses of 
nK'ks, which, especially on Niplion, rise above the snow¬ 
line. In most places the steep or gentle declivities of 
the rocks extend to the very shores of the sea, but*at 
others plains of considerable extent extend between 
them. Though the soil does not seem to be distinguished 
for fertility, it is rendered productive by the great care 
with whidfi it is every wliere cultivated; corn-fields ex¬ 
tend on the slopes of the mountains to a considerable 
elevation. In many districts the surface consists of lava. 

The island of Formosa, divldi^l from the cun 
tinent l>v a channel altoiit 70 or 80 m. wide, extends 
from N. to S. more than 200 in. Its southern ex¬ 
tremity is a level, but not of groat extent, for not 
far from it rises that mountain-range which tra 
seises the island in its whole length, and Hliirh in its 
higiier parts seems to attain an elevation of from 10,000 
to 12,000 ft. above the sea. Its valleys tow'ards the 
western hbores, and the small level spots W'hieh occur 
along tlie sea, arc fertile and well cultivated. I'lie coun¬ 
try K. of the range is not know'ii. 

The Island of Hainan, near the S. coast of China, is 
separated from the mainland by a strait hardly more 
than JOm. across. It extends Irom S.W. to N.K. more 
than 180 m.; its average width !:« about 100 in , or some¬ 
what more. In its centre rises a moiintaiii-inass to a 
considerable height, ftom wliicli some lati'ral ridges 
branch oif, but they do not reach the sliores, except in 
some parts on the R. coast. Rvery where else a low flat 
countr> separates the mountain from the sen. The flat 
districts are either sandy, or covered with gra8^ and without 
trees, like, the savannah ; In some places ^liey arc culti¬ 
vated and ferule, as are also the v.'illeys. 

The extensui* grrmp ot the Philippines, which lies 
between .>(K and 6° ah' N. lat., comjirises more than 
100 islands ; of which, liowever, must of tiie smaller ones 
are uniiihabiteil. Most of tlicin are mountainous, and 
the smialler ones naked rocks ; but tbe larger islands con- 
tun many plains of considerable extent, and of a very 
fertile soil. Thf‘y are well watered—perhaps too much 
so: some of them are volcanic. 

The Sooloo islands, between Magindanao and the east¬ 
ern coast of Borneo, have a rocky and uneven soil, but 
it is very fertile, being covered with a thick vegetable 
raniild. But tiio large island of Palawan, lying farther 
N., is a rocky mass, rising in the middle to a high 
range, hi wtiieh some summits attain a great height. 
The rocks are commonly bare; in some parts the sides 
of the mountains are covered with trees ; but agriculture 
is confined to a few small spots on the coast. 

Borneo, the largest of the Asiatic islands, and not much 
inferior to France in extent, is nowhere mountainous ex¬ 
cept in the peninsula which projects N.K. from the main 
body of the island; and even there, as it appears, the moun¬ 
tains do not attain a great elevation. The remainder, 
which comprises at least four fifths of its wliole surface, 
scorns to be a plain, on which a few ridges occur at great dls- 
tanoes. This plain has an alluvial soil, to a distance of 
several miles from the shores, and afterwards the coun¬ 
try rises gradually, perhaps 200 or 300 ft. The whole of 
this plain, as far as it is known, seems to possess great 
fertility; and the want of culture, whicli every where is 
visible, is probably the efibet of the too great abundance 
of water, as the island is subject to continual rains. 
All kinds of productions and fruits, commonly met 
with between tlie tropics, grow to perlection. 

The island of Celebes, divided firom Borneo by the 
Strait of Macassar, is traversed by four ranges of moun¬ 
tains, which, however, do not attain a great elevation, 
except where the four mountain-ranges and tlie four fie- 
ninsulas, of whicli tlie island consists, meet togetlier; in 
this port the mountains are of consideralile height. 'J’he 
surface of the whole island is hilly or mountainous, the 
flat tracts along the coast iieiiig of small extent. Its soil 
IS rather sandy, and not distinguished by fertility. Its 
pt^uco in rice is not equal to the consumption of the 
inhabitants; but it produces many tropical fruits, and 
sago in great abundance. 


The Moluccas, lying VT. of Celebes, consist of some 
hundred of smaller and larger islands, divided In severid 
groups between N. lat. and8® S. lat. They rise mostly 
with a steep ascent from the sea shore, but rarely 
to a coiiKiderable elevation. Many of tiiem seem to owe 
tiieir origin to volcanoes; and on eight still exist vol¬ 
canoes, ill activity. Their soil, though mostly sandy and 
stony, is fertile, and {Nuticularly adapted for some pro¬ 
ductions. Amboyna has largo plantations of cloves, 
and the Banda group furnishes muscat nuts and macc. 
The culture of ru» and other grains is very limited, as 
the soil seems nut favourable to their growth; but this 
want is supplied by the extensive plantations of sago- 
trees. 

That series of mostly considerable islands which begins 
on the E. with tlie island of Timoiir and terminates on 
the W. with that of Bali, including the islands of Hotti, 
Savoo, and Sandelbosh, whicli lie S. of the scries, are 
called by giHignqihers the Lesser Sunda Islands, to dis¬ 
tinguish them from the group of the Larger Sunda 
Islands, comprising Borneo, Celebes, Java and Su¬ 
matra. Tile Ijcsscr Sunda Islands are mountainous ; 
and in some of them tiio mountains rise to 8,000 or 
9,000 ft. above the sea, and probably higher. Se¬ 
veral of them are active volciuiocs, which ftcquently 
bring destruction over the islands in which they are 
situated. We are not well uenuainted with these islands, 
nor with the degree of fertility they possess ; but from 
the. few indications wo have rccelvcfl, it may be inferred 
that, in general, tliey are os far from being sterile, as 
from iui exuberant productiveness. Many or the tropical 
ItrodiK’lhiiiH grow to perfection. 

Java, the most important of the islands of the Indian 
Ocean, is properly a continuation of tlie former series. It 
extends In Iciigtli nearly 700 ni., but its breadth hardly, 
exceeds 1(X) in., where widest. A coiiiiuuous cjiam 
of mountains runs through the island in its wlioIe length, 
lowering more rapidly towards the N. than tlie 
S., where tlie coast is lilgii and nearly inacccBslble. 
Some summits of this chain rise to more than 
12,000 or 13,000 ft. The highest arc the Scmcero and 
Tagal. Most of these summits are volcanoes, cithei 
extinct or still active, and their fretpicnt eruptions have 
In later times laid waste several districts. The more 
fertile tracts lie along tiio northern shores, which qiro 
low,and from which a flat country extends several miles 
inland. 'I'tieir fertility is very great, and produces rich 
crops of every kind of grain or roots cultivated be¬ 
tween tlie tropics. But part of these flat lands are so 
low and so badly drained, tliat they arc converted into 
swamps during tiie rainy season. Some tracts preserve 
tlicir swamjiy soil all the year round; and hence arises 
tli(‘ itisaliibrity of these coasts. 

Sumatra, only second to Borneo in extent, is 900 m. long 
and from L’iO to 2:10 ra. wide. In its length it is traversed 
by a mountain-chain of great elevation, several of its sum¬ 
mits exceedingi2,0(X) ft. ot elevation: MountOphir exceeds 
even 1 :i,(X)0ft. Many of these summits are volcanoes, but 
most of them appear to be extinct. The volcano Gunong 
Dempo is more than 11,000, tliose of Ber Api and Barawd 
more than 12,000 ft. liigli. Tiie declivities of these moun¬ 
tains extend in many places to the western shores, which 
therefore afford several good harbours. The eastern 
shores arc flat and sandy, and the adjacent plains extend 
in some T>lar.es 100 m. and more inland. Some tracts of 
these plains are swampy, and others sterile and covered 
with sand. Still a great part of its surface is fertile, 
and affords many valuable productions. The western 
districts, being more uneven and consequently bettei 
dridned, are more fertile and much more healthy. In the 
extensive woods, which cover the declivities of the moun¬ 
tain, the camphor-tree is frequent, and yields tbe best 
camphor. From tiie eastern shore extensive shoals ex¬ 
tend far into the Straits of Malacca, and rendcT the 
navigation tedious uiid dlfllcult. East of this island, 
and towards its southern extremity, is the island of Bancn, 
famous for its Inexliaustible mines of tin. 

Ceylon, divided from the fieninsula of the Deccan by the 
Gulph of Maiiaar and Palk Strait, is from S. to N. 2R0 m. 
long, but its greatest breadth does not exceed 140 m. In the 
middle of the island, and towards its southern extremity, 
on botli sides of N. lat., is a mountain-mabs, which 
extends over nearly an eighth part of its surface. The 
mean elevation of this mass may exceed 1,000 ft. above the 
sea, though some of its more elevated valli^s rise to 
nearly 4,000 ft. This mountain-mass Is overtopped Iw 
several high summits, among whicli tlie Adam's Peak 
attains 6,152 ft.; but Pedrotalla«alla, the highest piii- 
naide, is 8,280 ft. al'ove the sea. This mountabi-reglnn is 
yurrounded by a hilly country, to a distance of 10 or li2 m. 
and more. Its mean elevation above tlie sea varies from 
400 to 1,000 ft. Tills lilily region may In some degree be 
said to extend to the very shores of the sea in the S. dis¬ 
tricts ; for tile country contiguous to the coast between 
Batticaloa, on tlie K. coast, and Kegumbo, on the MV., Is 
not level and undulating, and tiie coast itself is rather 
hlgli. The northern half of tho island is a If'vel plain 
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and It it tuppoted, that even in the Interior, it doot not 
rite above 300 ft. Its coast is every where flat and landy, 
and remarkable for the great number of lagiincs, with 
which it it skirted. Tliese lagunes increase in site during 
the rainy season, so as to flow into one another, af¬ 
fording lui inland navigation for boats, in some places 
for 60 or HO miles. Along the whole of tlie eastern coast, 
from Point Pedro to Dondrah Head, ami hence to Ne- 
gumbo, the sea is deep, and may bo navigated by vessels 
of any burden ; but the W. coast, N. of KeguinlM, as far 
as Point Pedro, is surrounded by a sliallow sea, in which 
only vessels of UK) tons can be used; .*ind the common 
vessels ernploy(*d in this trade vary lietweon 2.5 and .50 
tons. The fertility of the island is very great; sandy 
tracts Indeed occur, but they are not extensive, and pro¬ 
duce commonly good croi)S, when irrigated. Swam]js, 
which in the other islands of the Indi.m Ocean, cover 
great tracts of the low country, arc rare in Ceylon, and of 
small extent. 

II. UoTANV OP Asia.— Tempesraturn, soil, humidity, 
and light areth(> priiu*i|ial agimts in the geographical dis¬ 
tribution of plants. Tiiese elements exist under greater 
variety in Asia tlian in any other region; and hence 
the amount and diversity of Asiatic vegetation arc ab¬ 
solutely w'ithont a parallel, it is not .alone the extent 
In lat of this vast continent, though stretching ftom the 
(Hpiator to the highest N. parallels; it is not simply 
tile diflerent elevations of its surface, though pf these tlie 
greatest and least arc resnectively 27,000 ft. above and 
110ft. below the level or the sea; it is not even the 
abundance of water in one district, and its almost total 
absence in another,—whicli will or can account for this 
amount and diversity. Powerful as are these causes in 
influencing the physical conditions of any region, one 
still more powerful exists in Asia; viz. the very peculiar 
nature of its conformation. Tlie centre is a high table¬ 
land, varying from 6,000 to perhaps 1.5,000 ft. of elevation, 
bounded on every side by high mountains, wliieh efTet*- 
tually shut it out from the sea, and on the extt'ricjr sides 
of which the kingdoms of Asia arc arranged in every 
variety of inrlination. The dlfforenec of aspect thus 
Induced, still more than either lat. or elevation, serves to 
dividii the whole continent into .5 great botanical regions, 
widch, however subject to subdivision among tliemselves, 
are distliigulslied from e.ich other by peculiarities as 
striking as tlmngh the Atl;intic or Pacific rolled between 
them. N. IVom the great table-laud, the vast country of 
.SilM‘ria slopes to tin* Arctic Ocean. The intensity and 
duration of the cold in this dreary region prevent the 
tliriving of any but the most iiardy plants, except in the 
.S. districts; Where, In addition to the clTccts of lower 
lat., Vf'getatinn is ])roterted by mountain ranges, which 
screen it from the freezing N. E. winds. The oak and 
hazel arc found in Daouria, on tlic border of the conntiy 
of the Manchoos (Orm’lin, Flor. Sib. i. .50.); but tlieir 
size is diminutive, tlielr vegetation languid; nor are they 
met with in any other district N. of the Altai Moun¬ 
tains. (Pallas, Flor. Russ. i. 3.) Yet the well watered 
lands of S. Siberia abound in thick forests, consisting ot 
birch, willow, junlpor, maple, ash, pine, alder, fir, larch, 
poplar, aspen, and elm trees. (Gmclin, i. 1.50—1 HO. 111. 
150.; Pallas, Flor. Russ, j and Vov. cu Russ., pass.) 
Of fruits there are the Siberian cedar (Ptnus cembra), 
the nut of which Is an article of commerce; 2 or 3 
species of ras|tberricB, blackberries, and other bramble 
fruit ; a species of clierry (Prnnus fruticosns), from 
which is distilled a wine ; bilberries, whortleberries, and 
the Siberian apricot. Gmclin (iii. 173.) gives a list of 4 
species of currants; and Pall.*is (FUvr. Russ. I. 20—23.) 
one of 5 species of pears ; but the fruit of these is value- 
le.s.s, with the exception of one species of currant, which 
Is eoniiiuxl to the banks of the Argoon, a tributary of the 
Sagliulien, In the S. K. corner of Daouria. During the 
short but powerful summer, the Siberian soil is covered 
with flowering and aromatic plants iu immense profusion. 

S */iA and Pallas, passim. Sec also GcorgVs Phys. 
.yol. iii.) Hut these, as well as the timber, gradually 
lish towards the N.;.till above the GOth par.illel 
scarcely any thing remains but the hardy beech and a 
few of the more vigorous lichens and ninsses. Ginelin 
remarks (Preface, xllil.). Unit vogetation undergoes a 
marked change K. of the Yenisei; and, as it is a well- 
known fact that temperature decreases towards the E., 
it is not surprising that this should be the case; but 
the unproducUve nature of the soil seems to have been 
overrated; for, in 1H30, an agricultural society was 
founded at St. Peter and St. Paul, in Kamtcnatka, 
from whose paper (of Nov. 20. 18.30) it appears that 
the return of wheat, raised in th.it district, was 13jf for 
1, of rye 21 for 1; and that the cultivation of buekwhea^ 
Hlmafaya barley, and other grains had proved cqu.il]y 
successful. The potatoe, cabbage, onion, beetroot, 
chicory, and tnclon had also thriven ; and though the cu¬ 
cumber had failed. Its failure was owing not to the lin- 
pracUcability of the soil, but to the bines having been 
destroyed by rot. 

The second botanical kin^om of Asia is contained in 


the great central table-land itself. This is unquestion¬ 
ably the highest and roost extensive platean in the 
world, having for its bearers the mountains of Altai and 
Yablonol to the N.; the Manchoorian mountains E.; the 
Himalayas and the mountains of China to the S. ioncl on 
the W. the Helol Tagh, the Elburz, and the rersian 
mountains. Lying at a great tlioiigh not equal elevation, 
bounded and intersected by lofty mountiUn ranges, and 
without a single n.atural outlet to the ocean, the climate, 
soil, hydrography, and general physical features of this 
vast region ((ici-iipyiiig more than 2-.5ths of Asia), arc 
all of a very peeuliar kind. The characteristics of the 
first arc dryness and coldness ; the second consists of a 
dry sand, sometimes broken liy {latches of verdure, at 
others stretching out into immense deserts, like that of 
Gobi or Shamo; and the water system consists of lakes 
without outlets, the fimil recipients of many rivers, some 
of them very respectable for lengtli and magnitude. 
Many of the streams are, however, absorbed in the sandy 
soil. From these circumstances it may be reasonably 
imagined that the vegetation is also peculiar; but unfor¬ 
tunately little is known upon this subject, and tho inves¬ 
tigations of llubriiquls, Marco Polo, and others in the 
13th rentury, and of the Jesuit missionaries in the 17th, 
were till very lately the only sources from which know¬ 
ledge could be gained; and though Lord Maeartney 
(Embassy to China) and Timkouski ( Voyage d Peking a 
travers la Mongolie) jifTord more reeent, tliey scarcely 
afford more extensive, information concerning a region 
which is still, in a great degree, a ten‘a incognita to 
sricnee. Wood of .ill kinds is extremely scarce In these 
high and consequently bleak regions ; so scarce that the 
nomadic inhabitants use the dung of tiioir cattle for 
fuel (Du Haldc, ir. IH.), and similar materials not uii- 
frequently serve for the groundwork of their gilded 
idols. (Marco Paulo, lib. 1. c. 4'J.) On the S. slopes of 
the table-land arc found oaks, aspens, elms, hazels, and 
walnut trees; but all, even on the immediate confines of 
China, diminished to mere shrubs; while on the high 
lands and N. slopes of the same frontier the only wood 
consists of some wretched thorny br«iinb1os. (Lord 
Macartney, ii. 200.) This remarkable absence of timber 
throughout so great an extent of country is owing, 
probably (even more than to the nature of the soil), to 
violent and cold tornadoes, which arc extremely frequent, 
especially during the suniiner.* (Carpin, cap. xvi. art. 
1.) In the N. p.irts of Mongolia the timber approaches in 
char.icter to tii.it of S.Siberia, but is still very inferior botli 
in kind and quantity. (Timkouski, 1. 44. ii. 200. Arc.) 
Considering the vast number of be.istB that tnivcrse these 
plains (see Zoology), there must be, notwithstanding 
the extensive deserts, a great variety of grazing herbs 
and gr.isses ; but except in the E. (Timkouski, ii. 229.) 
agriculture is not prartAed, and tlie vegetable food of man 
unknown. The natives live exclusively on flesh and 
milk ( Carpin, c. xxvi art. 4.; Rubruquis, cap. v.; M, 
Paulo, liv. i. cap. .57. Arc.); and when questioned as to why 
they so totally neglect the earth, their reply is, that “God 
made herbs for beasts, but tho flesh of beasts for men.” 
(Du Halde, iv. .32.) Timkouski saw in the N. p.irts 
of this region red currants, peaches, hemp, and flax, 
all growing wild. (ii. 290.) There is also here a very 
remarkable fungus, called, from its resemblance to the 
animal, the Tartar lamb; and there cun be little doulift 
but that the flowering am\ aromatic plants of this region 
are numerous and peculiar. 

The E. slope of the table-land, comprising the 
basin of the Saglialicn (or Amoor) and other great rivers 
which flow into tho Pacitic Ocean, forms the third great 
kingdom of Asiatic botany; and is, in every respect, 
strongly contrasted with its immediate neighbour, llere 
are immense forests ; so extensive that it required 9 days 
to traverse one of them, and so thick that it was neces¬ 
sary to fell seven'll tree.s in order to take an observation 
of the sun’s meridian. (Du Ilalde, iv. 7.) The cold is 
very severe to as low a lat. as 43^; and consequently the 
trees are of the kind usuidly met witli in the more N. 
parallels of Europe. Of fruits, this district prissesses 
apples, pears, nuts, chestnuts, and filberts, all in great 
abundance; and of grain, wheat, oats, and millet, are 
produced, together with a peculiar species, unknown in 
Europe, called tnai-se-mi, ftartakiug of the nature of 
both wheat and riue. Rice itself is grown, though in no 
grout quantities ; and, in fact, from the little that is known 
of this great region, it would apjiear that there Is no 
large district of tlie earth better ^aptedfor the residence 
of an agricultural population. Its capabilities are, how- 
over, wholly neglected by the Chinese government; while 
the natives of tho soil (the Manchoos), though they do 
not, like the great majority of the Mongols, utterly 
neglect the pursuits of husbandry, yet, in general, 
they may be described as a race of hunters, resem¬ 
bling strongly in habits and manners the aboriginal 
inhabitants ot America. The cotton shrub grows here; 

• Timkouski (i. 609.) remarks the fkeqaency of tlieie wladi, Mt 
denies their violence. 
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hut owing to tho low temperature ftho lat. being remem¬ 
bered), it does not tlirlve well. Kbrulent roots of very 
many kinds are. however, plentiful; and the medicinal 
herb t^iiiseiiK is round nowhere but in this country and 
N. America. The Chinese believe this plant tone an 
infallible remedy fur every disease, mental and btxlily; and 
it is sought amid incredible fatigues and dangers by 
parties who are marshalUxi under officers, almost in the 
manner of an army. Cinseng has n<i reputation with 
European pliysieians; but this may arise from their 
baviug used the .American spt'cies only, which tlie 
(Miiiiese declare to be greatly inferior to their own. One 
attempt w;is made, by the Jesuit Lourino, to raise 
the Asiatic rdant in Europe; but tlic result was a 
complete failure, the seeds, though sown under cireuin- 
staiices of s<iil and teinperiiture precisely resembling 
those natur.*!! to tluMn, relusing to germinate. Some parts 
of the soil are swampy and bill of wild desert marshes; 
but sand is almost unknown, and. In general, the ground 
bears a strong resemblance t») tlie best parts of N, Eu¬ 
rope ill the tlileknehs and vivid eolourliig of its grasses, 
and the variety of its flowering plants. It is a curious 
fact that the rose's, lilies, and other flfiwers of this part of 
Asia, excel greatly those of brnroju' in beauty, but are 
very deficient in point of odour. Tlie piiics aiul oaks 
that clothe the mountains are of great sixe, but diminish 
rapidly as they approatii the sea. {Du Haldc, iv. 6— 7. 
&c.; 1m Pt'rome, iii. 16, 17. ‘21. 75. &c.; Muller^ Hot. 
Dtct. iii. .art. Panax.) 

The (hrec foregoing districts of Asia, though very 
extensiv<», are each remarkably uniform In their produe- 
iioiis ami general physical uppearanre. It is true they 
are coro|>arativeIy little known, ami future discoveries 
may. it Is not unlikely, liring to light many and impoitaiit 
deviations from this uniformity; but, at present, where- 
ever surveyed, the variations in diflfcrcnt parts of each 
have been i if degree, not ot kind; and whateviT peculiarity 
of vegebitioii marks any one part of any region, appears 
to mark the whole, and to distinguisli it from both its 
adjoining neighbours. The case is different on the W. 
slope oi the groat table-land, tlie iourtli iiotanieal 
kingdom of Asia. Tills region is uni form as far W. as 
tin* deep depression of the ( aspian Sea, but beyond this 
all beromes ehangt d: the niee of tho country, the 
diriTtioii of till* rivers, tlie natural productions, every 
tiling constituting the physical geography of a region, 
puts on a new appearance; and the Caspian seems placed 
by the hand of nature on the precise spot where it could 
most dfK'idedly mark the limits of two large districts 
iwssessing tear things in common. The great plain of 
Tartary (the only true W. slojie from the table-land) is 
very prinluetive in its E. iMirts; that is, in the cuunirles of 
Kokiian, Uailak^h.in, ana Bokh.ara. The description of 
Ehn Haukcl, an Arab geograplier, is partieularly vivid. 
*' The cultivated plains of liokliara/’tie says, “ extend 
aiiove 13 farsang by 12 farsang; and tiie’Soghd (the 
Sopumna of aneii nt geography) is for 8 days* journey 
ill!' of gardens and orchards; corn fields and runniug 
stri'ains, reservoirs and fountains, both on tlie right hand 
.ind the left.” (Ousc/ftf's Trans., 237.) Corn of all kinds 
and rice are here very prolific; so much so, that, according 
to Hadgi Khalfa, a field of one or two dunen (acres) is 
amply sufficient to support a family. (D'Uerbelot, 2U7.) 
Of fruit, grapes, melons, pears, apples, figs, Sec., grow to 
such perfection, and in such abundance, tliat they are ex¬ 
ported to Tcrsl.!, and (>vcu to the more fertile region of 
lliiidostan. 'J’lie pasture grounds are also extremely 
luxurkint; but it may be gatliered that timber is scarce, 
and the whole country deteriorates .as it n-cedes W. and 
N. Tiie soil of tho Kirgliiz country N. of the Sihon is 
ehiefly of a saline character; but the pasturage must still 
l>c good, since immeuKe numbers of aiiimals, wild and 
domestic, are fed in the extensive steppes. Trees of the 
hardier kinds, larch, beech, and firs, appear also on the 
hanks of the livers. {Palias, i. 618. G.'k). /tc.) In jour¬ 
neying W. tlio country for a time exhibits the extremr's 
of richness and desolation (Bui'nes, i, 333.); the former, 
however, graduallv diininisliing till tlie whole soil be¬ 
comes a wretcheii unproductive sand, except in tlio 
imnuMliate neighbourhood of rivers. (JJurncs, ii. 1. IGL 
Hi, 4(>. Arc.) 'Jlicre is not, perliaps, in tin* world a more 
Htcilie district than that between the Aral and Caspian 
Seas. In the countries W. of the latter, a strange 
contrast is presented : on the N. slopes of the Caucasus, 
indeed, a constantly deteriorating country terminates at 
last in the wretched wastes of Astruklian ; but even here 
corn flejds and rich pasture grounds dispute tho solfwith 
tho tamarisk, the c-amers thorn, the alisynthium, and 
other desert plants: while on the E., W., and 8. de¬ 
clivities of the same mountains, magnificent forests of 
cedars, cy’presscs, savins, red junipers, beeches, oaks, 
&c., flourisli in great luxuriance ; wnile of fruit, the soil 

* ThehiKh lands of Penis and Csulml. though directly 8-of W. 
Tsrtary, appear to belong naturally to the ucond kingdom ; that, 
namely, of the central ubfc land. They have the same physical «'on- 

^y and vqgetatfam, and arc 
~ T^T*^**" UtHHUU (the 
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fcnnation, the same necailiar hydrography i 
cemnaeted with tlie Mongolian plateau^ a 


bcMsts the almond, fig, nt'oeh, quince, apricot, pear, date. 
JiUabe, olive, &c.; and of flowers, tho rhuQlendroii. 
Christ’s thorn, punticum, asolia ponticu, laurel, seringa, 
jessamine, lily, Caucasian rose, and a whole host of 
others. The bread corns and the most useful roots are 
also produced in roost parts of this mountainous country. 
(Ouldetustadl, Com. Petrop. xx. 49. 135. 483. &c. t 
Palias, ditto, 1779, ii. 274.) With regard to Asia Minor, 
Mesopotamia, and Syria, it isimpossUuc to give within any 
reasonable limits tho slightest sketch of tlieir numerous 
productions ; though the two last be partially desert, and 
their deserts be of the most sterile character, yet 
their fertile spdts arc scarcely inferior to any on the 
earth’s surface. Kicc and barley yield a return of 1(M) 
fold; the cotton shrub flourishes; and indigo, sugar, and 
tobacco are among the useful productions. .JiCinons, 
oranges, tamarinds, apricots, dates, and grapes are a very 
few among tlie fruits of those regions; which produce in 
great abundance also nearly all the esculent roots, 
pulses, and grains. Wood is extremely scarce In Meso- 

C otamia (the date palm is the only tree known there); 
ut ill Syria tlip miqestic cedar of Lebanon maintains the 
fume which it acquired in the days of Jewisii greatness ; 
wliilu majestic oaks, cypresses, planes, sycamores, savins, 
olives, mulberry trees, plstacliios, junipers, and fig 
trees clothe the sides of the Anatolian and Syrian moun¬ 
tains, and spread their arms over plains wliere flourish 
almost every s|)ecics of flowering roots and shrubs. 
Among the oaks of Asia Minor is the duercus ipSectoria^ 
the gall of wliicli is an important article in dyeing. The 
pistacino is rarely found beyond the iicightNiui^ood of 
Aleppo. ( Volney, ii. passwi j Ntebuiir, Voy. cn Ar. ii. 
•i-W. &c.; Olivier, Iv. 2G. 1,34.197. &c.; Leake, passim £ 
also in lVa/pol4’,i\. 202. &c.; Jielonr79. 165.166. &c.) 

I'lie fillli kingdom of Asiatic botany remains to be 
noticed. It comprises the S. slope of the central 
plateau, and contains the tiirec great peninsulas of 
Arabia, India, and Malaya, together with the extensive 
territory of Cliina proper, and the S. shore of Persia and 
Bcloochistaii.* The W. part of this region is liadly 
watered (see Araiiia, Lauistan, Dbloochistam) ; and 
consequently consists chiefly of deserts, or of pasture 
grounds dqiending on rain lor their fertility. The vici¬ 
nities of the few and small rivers arc, however, even 
here, crowded with vegetation; and from tho Indus 
eastward (wliere the hydrography is on a scale of the 
most profuse luxuriance) a district is comprised 
unequalled, for the abundance and variety jof its produc¬ 
tions, by any other part of the world. Nearly every plant 
ui the £. continent Is indigenous,or can be raised in some 
part of 8. Asia. The following is an imperfect list of 
the trees alone ; and these are not. In general, confined 
(o particular localities, but, in most coses, spread over 
the whole region : — 

Forest Trees, 


Bamboo. 

Itirch. 

Clifhtnut. 

Cypress. 

Fir. 

Larch. 

M.tnKrovc. 

Myrtle. 

Oak. 

Palm. 

Pine. 

Kaiitain. 

Poitna. 

'leak. 

WUlow." 


Hard Woods. 


A lorn. 
Eagle-wood. 

Elwny. 

Iron.wood. 

Lingoo. 

Hose wood. 

8andal-woed. 


Vtviis. 



Almond. 

Ajiple. 

Apricot. 

lianana. 

Banyan. 

Betel. 

Bignonia. 
Bread h'ruit. 
Cashew. 

Citron. 

('oroa. 

CofTec. 

Date. 

Dunon. 

Fig. 

(luana. 

(itiava. 

.Tninboo. 

Lcinun. 

Lime. 

Mangoitein. 

Mulberry. 

Olive. 

Orui^. 

Pandanuf. 

Pcadi. 

Pear. 

Plum. 

Poiiicgranaln. 

Shaddock. 

Tamarind. 

Vine 

Walniit. 


ramphor. 


Camph 

Ca^. 


Spiee Trees. 

Cinnamon* 

Clove. 


Mace. 

NiUtntv: 


Many of these trees yield gums, resins, odoriferous 
blossoms, or are otherwise useful beyond the generality 
of their class. There arc also several species which 
cannot bo conveniently classed under either of the 
four foregoing iieads; as tho chanijiaka, tnalor, and 
taiijang, fluwcr.bearing trees; the tuuki, from the 
liark of which the Asiatics manufacture a paper; the 
fuang, which yields a rich rod dye; tlie tallow tree, 
wiiich exudes an um'tuoiis matter, whence its inune; tho 
upas, the most deadly of vegetable poisons; the cotton 
tree ; ami, almve all, the tea plant. 

The other kinds of vegetation are not less abundant. 
Grain of every kind, including 27 species of rice; and some 
varieties of dhourruli and barley, scarcely known in other 

Ilindiio Koohli). vhinh divides the low levels oTlkikhara and the Pan- 
Jauli, *n n manner ve^ similar to that in which the Atlflntie and 
Pacifle OcMuis are dlvldi-d bv tho mountain ridge of Panama. (Sae 
MonuoliajCaubvi*, InniA, «e.) 
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^Rdramana 

(Theiroptera - 

ln<iectivora - 

('arnivura 

Marsupialia > 

Kcidentia 

Ktlentata 

I'arh^tkTinata 

liumnidiitia 

(Jetiu'ea 


44110^ No. of 
known species. 

Whole No. of 
Asiatic spe 
lies. 

.i!'©| 

:|* 

S'. < 

No. of species 
peculiar to 
Asia. 

155 

44 

11 

S3 

136 

(>l) 

15 

45 

*7 

0 

5 

4 

177 

77 

4* 

35 

6') 

* 

0 

S 

10* 

73 

SO 

53 

*1 

1 

0 

1 

*4 

11 

4 

7 

14* 

67 

16 

41 

*7 

14 

11 

3 

im 

.348 

1*4 

*S4 


Avrs (Uirds). 


Orden. 

0 § 

^•1* 

cl 

"Whole No. of 
known Asi¬ 
atic species. 

Species com¬ 
mon to Asia 
and other re¬ 
gions. 

u 

ta 

Acripitris - - 

*.M 

40 

13 

3b 

Diiitirostret 

1,*7.3 

*17 

77 

171) 

l''|..sin>s|rcs - 

1*7 

.30 

14 

16 

('itnlrnsfres - 

441) 

87 

4* 

46 

Teiiiurristri>s - 

.311 

40 

17 

.3* 

S\ riil.ii 1 \ les - 

111 . 

63 

18 

35 

ScinMircs 

4K1 

ini 

*.5 

76 

Galliiiie 

.311 

1.36 

X(l 

116 

Gr.illiP 

.331 

107 

49 

.W 

PaliiiipixU'S ' 

*89 

78 

41 

37 

'J'ofal 

_3,%.3_ _ 

937 

.316 

6*1 


Reptilia. 
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reglonf. It grown with little labour to the cultivator, the t^s Georgs Geog., Phys. and and vli. ? 

rlchneti of the earth In many places precluding the ne- raUM*$ Spicelcf^ia Zoologtca^ Trcmeh^ ; GmeUn h 
CBMlty and even the possibility of using manure, though Raise der Sibiennt Reise der Russland^ ^c. ^c. 

2 crops are produced annually. The leguminous plants 

now common in Europe came, in most insUiices, ori- Mammalta. 

ainally from 8. Asia; but, in addition to the peas, beans,------ 

lendls, Ike., theru are here a whole host which have eg « lot So 

never found their way W., as the lotus, moong, murhus, d'5 o* §•. Sf t • 

tanna, tour, toll,&c. (See India, Chins, Jkc.) A root orders. ^I'go r|-a 

called katchill supplies the place of the American po- .|S'3 cejS '5g'< 

tatoe; but this last root, as well as the yam, is abundantly fib fis ® ® ,® 5, 

cultivate.il, eBiicclally In China and the E. peninsula of ___ ^ J ^ ^ 

India. This is also the native home of the arrow-root, ouadrumana ”ia 6 ' 44 li S3 

galanga, jalap, sarsaparilla, datura, anise, opium, and Cheiroptera - isr oo 15 45 

other drugs. The fields abound in flax, hemp, tobacco In-jectivora - ‘» 5 4 

(a nativejdant, according to Lord ii. 174.), MlJL'Siia I ^r,J ^ 

together with flowers of every kind and dye; though It IS iSSimtia” . loa 73 SO 55 

remarkable that those of powerful scent are confined to Ktlentata - si i 0 l 

the N. parts. The fine rose that yields the attar is rarh^timnata 24 li 4 7 

rarely found S. of 20^, and is chiefly limited to the plains Hummantia I42 67 I6 « 

of the Upper Canges and Penjab. (Sec Lucknow and *- "'’*‘* __^_ ^ 

CA.SIIMBHE.) Dye plants are very numerous; the sugar Total ‘ifio 34 H 1*4 **4 

cane grows luxuriantly ; and among the numerous 

strongly odoriferous gums, attempts have been made to /TUrdci 

identify the spikenard, bdellium, injdul>athrum, sepa- tuiras;. 

chra, and other precious ointments ol the ancients, but ‘ -j—— 

without much success. (Du 7Li/d(', i. 14. &c., ii. M. &c.; e|B pi 

l^rd Macartney, li. 43. 16!). See. \ Crawford, Emh. to © S 

Siam, passim ; llmselVs Ini. to Roxburgh's Plants of Co- Orders. uc|. £©£g go 

rotnandcl, 1—66 .; Finiayson's Mission to Siam, passim; *op Sou 'Sh 

Asiatic Researches, ana Journal tf Astat. Soc. Rang. fa oBU • ^ 

passim.) -Tj?_ - _^__ 

With regard to the number of species in each order of Acriimre< - - *ai 4‘» i3 3b 

plants, it is to be rcmurkeil tliat Humboldt 'gl\es the i>i-»tirostre» i,*7.3 *I7 77 170 

Cryptogam® as l-lGtli of the wlmlc ye^vtati.^ ( JXX: HI 87 H 4.5 

noxial plains ; as l-5th for eqinnoxial niouiitains ; as ^ 'reiiiurr.stri >9 • .311 40 l? . 3 * 

(on an average) for the regions of the temperate zone ;.3nd SMuUuiea • lib 63 18 35 

as the so/c vegetation of mountains In polar lands. The J'c.imon-s - 4 ki ini *6 7b 

same authority gives the Monocot>ledons (ot the <ihl I J 07 49 

continent) as l-5tli for the torrid, I-4th lor the temperate, Paiimpixirt - *8*) 78 41 .37 

and l-3d (on an average) for the frigid zone. (Diet, des ...--- — 

Sci. Nat xviii. 436.) I)e Candolle, following Persooa, _.* __ .3ib . fo*i 

makes the proportions suniewiiat different; namely (lor 

the wliole world), (Jryp. l-6tli, Mtmoc. l-6th, Dico. 4-6ths Reptilia. 

of the whole vegetation, (irfm, 30.5.) Prom these data,... . 

and the various authoritic.s cited throughout tins article, <g g •g u , . , 

the following approximative Table of Asiatic liotany is . E-SS 

deduced. Jhit it is necessary to ohsejve, that the absolute u'^bg fA 

iiumlior of known species is very uncertain. In 1806, W>nlcrs. gS|| fi© 

there were hut 27,000; Ilrown’s splendid addition of ©I* 

Australian plants increased the amount by nearly l-(itli. uEg 

and since that time iliseovery has been rapidly at work. It —-— -- 

may, however, be doubted whcth(‘r the very love of ' ,?*? ijj ® J[ 

science has not betrayed some of its followers into ophiliians \ »i 3 ro 4 16 

too nice distinctions. Dc Candolle thinks that Persoon’s Uatraihiaiu - M *? *? 0? 

2T.0OUspecies should be increased to oC.oOO, and that the — -- 

number of plants yet unknown or unclassified would Total 305 _76_*7_ 49 

swell the list to 110,000 or 120,0(K) (Rict. Sci. Nat. xviii. ^ . 

420.) Llndley is more moderate; he makes the gross 1 !«** Keptlha are divided into genera, not species, 
number of species 86,000. {Intro, to Botany, .504.) That according to the text of Cuvier. The list of species is suf- 
asslgncd In the table (44,000), is from Humboldt’s data. ficicntly long in some other authors ; but the Fre.nch natu¬ 
ralist warns his readers to receive them with extreme 
caution, as tliey abound in repetitions of the same species 
under different names and in transpositions of synonyms 
(ix. 263.). Similar considerations forbid the attempt to 
classify the Pisecs, Inserta, or Mollusca, a tabular ar¬ 
rangement of wliich classes would not, indeed, possess 
much interest. 

A glance at these tables will exhibit, at one view, tlie 
zoological riches of Asia. Of the class Mammalia, more 
th.3n a third of the whole number of species are found 
upon its soil, and nearly a fourth (accurately 7-30thg) 
arc peculiar to It. In the more important species, these 
proportions are considerably Increased. The Asiatic 
Uumlnantia are nearly two fifths of the whole; those 
III. Zoology op Asia. —Asia is the native home of peculiar to the soil, nearly jtwo sevenths. The Pachy- 
all the more uscftil species of animals; with the exception, dermata arc in a still higher ratio; the Rodentiaand 
perhaps, of the. sheep. From some district or other Carnivora, which two onlcrs include the more useful fur- 
of this continent came, originally, the ox, horse, camel, bearing animals, in nearly the same. The strong-winged 
goat, ass, together with the whole race of domestic poultr}'; Cheiroptera ore indeed almost equally numerous; but the 
except the turkey, which is a denizen of the New Con- Quadrumana are reduced to little more than a fourth 
tlnent. Utility may. Indeed, be regarded as the leading of the whole, and the anomalous orders of Marsuplalia 
Characteristic of Asiatic Zoology; for though its camivo- and F.dentata can scarcely bo said to have a place in 
rous mammalia be numerous as compared with the whole Asiatic mammslogy. But it is not either the actual or 
number ofspecles. the majority are not merely harmless to relative amount of animal life that constitutes the chief 
man, butinaconsidcrable degree useful to him, consisting advantage of Asia in this respect; among its numerous 
of several kinds of seals, and the fur-bearing quadrupeds species of the moro important orders it reckons the most 
of the nortli. Birds of prey are remarkably scarce, when important of the species themselves. Of these, the first 
the great extent of mountain land is taken into con- in rank, with reference to its locality, Is, perhaps, the 
slderatlon; and of those existences which have little but camel. Other animals are more generally useful to man; 
peculiar or anomalous formation to distinguish them but without this patient and Intelligent servant, a large, 
Asia is all but destitute. The truth of these remarks pt*rhaps the largest, part of Asia would be no home fur 
will be at onre evident from the following tables, con- the human race. Expressly formed for existence in a 
structed, with as mucii care as posssiblo, ftom Cuvier's desert, it has been domesticated for a period Iona ante- 


Mlnlers. 

’6a 

6 S 

h 

fi 0 

WTiole No» of 
known Asiatic 
genera. 

Genera com¬ 
mon to Asia 
and other re¬ 
gions. 

Genera pecu¬ 
liar to Asia. 

IMieinnla 

60 

16 

9 

7 

Sauna . - 

117 

38 

1* 

*6 

Ophidians • 

9.3 

90 

4 

16 

Uatrai Ilians > 

36 

2? 

*? 

0? 

Total_ 

30.5 

76 

27 

49 


Onters. 

gi 

Wliole No. of 
known Asi¬ 
atic species. 

No. of specioe 
common to 
Asia and other 
regions. 

Bi 

Ci 7 ptogamnus 

6,000 

1,837 

900 

937 

Monneotyiedo- 

nnua 

6,900 

1,060 

875 

1,075 

Dlcatyledonausl 

81,U»1 

4,050 

2.169 

1,881 

Total -i 

44.000 ”~l 

1 7,837 1 

1 3.941 

.3,894 


III. Zoology op Asia. — Asia is the native home of 
all the more uscftil species of animals; witii the exception, 
perhaps, of the. sheep. From some district or other 
of this continent came, originally, the ox, horse, camel, 
goa^ ass, together with the whole race of domestic poultr}'; 
except the turkey, which is a denizen of the New Coii- 
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tWlr inhaliltanCs. ' The camel has chls peculiarity to amid the multitude of breeds now distributed all over the 
distmgulsh It from other domestic animals, that it does w'orld, it is probably useless to attempt to identifv the 
not follow its master in his wanderings. The other original. The Argali, found in Siberia and all the moun. 
tribes, with one exception (the rein deer), have become (ainous.* regions of Asia, is, like the KuroiMsan varieties 
denizens «»f every corner of the earth, however remote dititinguisluHl by Its short tail. lAke other Wctic animals* 
from their native home. It seems, indeed, a law, that the Argali, also, changes discovering, which is ruther'fur 
the lower animals whicli herd with man shall follow him, than wool in tlie winter. In India the siieep arc idne- 
with these two exceptions; but these, though fully as tailed; and in Petsia, 'J’artary, China, and S>W, the tail 
subservient and as useful as any others, liave never lie- is not only elong.'ited, but loaded with amass of fat. Thu 
come naturalized beyond the limits where they were first power wlilcli tins creature possesses to accommodate itself 
found. The attempts to establish tlie camel Iti (ircecc, to climate seems almost unliniitfal: in the hot plains of 
Italy, Jamaica, and Darbadocs, have been signal and do. Asia its eovering beemnes coarse and scanty; while in the 
cisive failures. Yet the animal can support as great a range frozen ri'gions oi 'J'iliet its tiiiek wool has an. under 
of climate as most others, being found in N. Tartary,es far lining of the finest kind, forming an important article in 
as tiic shores of Lake llaikal (from 5()^ to fifto N. lat.), wliere maniifaetures and commerce. {Pallas*s Spic. Zoot.^ xi. 
tiie average temperature is scarcely, if at all, liigher tiian 3—:U. in —H‘2.; Gnu'lin's Jit'isc durch Uuplartd^ ill. 46G. 
tliat of Lapland, and where the winter’s cold is friglitfully ct scq .; Rcise durch Stberien, i. Ifi8. ct seq .; Du JIalde, 
severe, as well as under the scorching sun of intcrtrofiical iv. pass.\ Pennant^ 3.3~-4C.; Cuvier, iv. 2ft —‘iH.) There can 
countries. It is true, in these N. lands, its size becomes be little doubt but that the Vttpra Pgagrus of Gmelitt, the 
diminutive; but it preserves its hardy character, mul> /hex Alpium Sibrricarum of PaMsts, is the original stock 
tiplies abundantly, and forms tbe wealth of the liiirat w’hcnce all tiie varieties of the goat tribe are derived. It 
ami Mongol not less than of the Arab and Syrian. Iiurds in tlie mountains of Taurus, Tartary, Persia, China, 
(MarcoPaulo, ii. l.'id.; Pallas's Spic. Zool., xi. 4. ; Du E. Siberia, and Kamtchatka. It inhabits indiiTcrciitly all 
HaMe, iii. 483. ; Pennant's Hist. duaiL, 1‘2U.; Cum., iv. climates, but assumes a ven' different appearance under 
H. &C.1 difl'erent cireumstanees. The Angora goat of Cappa- 

0( the ox tribe, the most useful species are Asiatic, as docia, the Tibet goat, the- llousquctin or Ibex, and tlic 
the common ox (Bos Taurus of Linna:us), the aurochs, domestic species, Capra llircus, are tho most noted 
the buffalo, and the yuik. Their varieties are almost v.'irieties. 'I'lie .inlmal is in a very high degreo servieo- 
iintriluirless ; but those enumerated are cimsidered by able to man, especially to tlic nomadic races of its native 
Cuvier (iv. 28—31.) as the only distinct species, with (he country; its coat furnishing an important article of 
exception of those not found in Asia, such as the American manufacture, its skin the leatlier of which the wanderer 
biMtn, the (^>ape buffalo ot Africa, and tlie mu<^k ox. The inakos liis water-bottles and packing-cases: its milk Is 
most striking distinction between iheAsiitic and ii >u- salutary in many complaints; and, when young, it aflbnU 
Asiatic species of this genus, is, that the lormer oiily are a niitiitioiis and agreeable food. (Pallas's Sptc. ZtMtl., 
domesticated, or appear capable of domestication. In ail xi. 31 —57.; Pennant's 1 list. (Inad., 19— 5G. ; CuviVr, iv. 
otlior respects they exhibit a general resemblance, ammmt- 23—2.5.) The rein deer is common to the arctic regions 
ing .'ilinost to identity; their gregarious liabits, theii food, of Asia, I'lirope, and America. It runs wild in the snowy 
tlieir internal formation, all are f‘\trcinely similar ; nay. waste's of Silieria and Kamtchatka, hut is likewise duincs- 
they breed promiscuously, and the issue of a cioss are tieated, and supplies to the tenants of these dreary regions 
prolibc: Imt while the Asiatic spi'cies have been domes- tlie place of the liorse, cow, siicop, goat, and camel. It 
ti<‘ated as long as society has existed, the others remain is not, iiowever, so extensively domesticated in N. Asia 
to this day as untamed as when tliey first took uossession as in Lajil.ind. (Hist. Kamtchatka, 228.; Jiell's Travels, 
of their native woods. A natural result of tills uistinction i. 213.; Cuvier, iv. 9.) The elk is also common to 
has been the distribution of tlie common ox from the Asia, Europe, and America; it inhabits the cold regions 
Arctic circle to New Zealand, and round tlie whole world ol Siberia and Mongolia, where, though iindomesticated. 
In longitude , w'hile the American and A Incan species il is highly useful as an animal of chase, the flesh lurnishing 
apjiear ineapabk' of multiplying beyond their origiiud a good species of food, the tongue egneciidly being es- 
liniits. The buffaloes, or humped, are less disperscfl teeiriedagrcatdelieiu’y; and the skiti making a buff leather, 
than the straight-backed sfierlcs, and aiqicar to be less caualile, according-to good authority, of turning a musket 
callable of supporting a low temperature; but where- ball i. 93—98.; iv. 9.). 

ever the climate is at all adapted to them, tliey, like the Of other ruminants, Asia has the musk, apparently 
<itiierR, are found to be riaturaiizi'd, and thus the3 iiave tliroughoiit its wliolc extent from Siberia to Oyion 
spread from India (apparently Uieir native Imme) o\er (K. C. Pet., iv. 393.; Pallas's Spic. Zool. xiiL 3—4.5.; 
N. Africa nut S Europe; nor can there exist any reason- Itell's Travels, i. 249., ii. 88.; Du JIalde, i. 63. 324; 
able doubt but thet they would equally thrive in Australia, Hamilton's Coy. E. hut., i. 261.), together with a great 
Polynesia, and Temperate America, were the experiment variety of tb'crs and antelopes ; it is, how'cver, utmmg 
tried. these, with the llamas of America and the giruflb of 

Tho auroi lt and the yaik (or grunting ox) are only Atrica, unquestionably the least useful of the order, that 
partially reelaimt'd, if, indeed, the foiincr do not still tiie only Kiiminaiitia wanting in Asia will be found, 
exist in all liis original wildness ; but Cuvier seems to be (J'allas's Sptc. Zool., i. 3—44., xii. 3—71.; Cuvier, iv. 6. 
mistaken when he limits ids locality to the Carp.athiaiis K—‘23.) 

and C.aucasus. Tartarian travellers describe the breed In its Pachydermatous tribes, Asia exhibits the same su- 
as existing in a state of semi-doincstication on the Pla- ueriority o\ er other regions: tho elephant, horse, ass, and 
t<‘aii of Mongolia, and hreeding with the domestic cow, hog, have tlieir liome in its forests and plains; while the 
tiieieby pioducing a cross inueli stronger and more fit animals of this older absent from its soil are the useless 
for LdKHir than the common ox. (Marco Paulo, cli. Ixii. hippojiolamus, and the iulerior species 'J'apir, Peccory, 
p..52.; HubriqufS, ch.yiwW. p. .57.) 'J'iiis creature is, Piiaco, Damans, X e. The elephant rarely propagates in a 
ivxt to the rliinoeeros, the largest of land animals, domestie stale; but it is an error to suppose that this never 
it lia^ been by some naturalists supposed to be the ori- takes jdace: the tame females sometimes escape to the 
gimii speeiiuen of tho domestic variety; hut Cuvier has woods in breeding-time, and, after coupling with the wild 
pointed out some osteologieal dilferenees, which plainly males, return to the herd, or are brouglit back, and pro- 
rel4T it to a dilfereut species. It has also the gi untiiig voice duce tlieir young at tlie end of 9 mouths. The locality 
of the yaik, which miglit by ]iossibi1ity be regarded as a of the Asiatic elepliant Is limited : it does not appear to 
sm.ill variety of th(‘aurochs, were it not for the tail, which be loun<l W. of India or N. of the Himalaya mountains ; 
ill till* yaik resembles that of the horse, and is the same but in India. Malay i, Birmah, China, and the islands of 
Inch composes tlie standards of tlie Turkish oilicers. the Eastern Areldpclago, it is numerous both in its wild 
Tlie number of cattle fed by the wandering Tartar and domestieatet! state ; and, besides its utility as a beast 
nations seems almost incredible: every (ertlle plain, and of burden, and tbe value ol its tusks as an article of corn- 
some plains that are almost sterile, are covered by them; mercc, it is hold in great regard for many occult niedi- 
and some one or other of the species tlirive upon the ciiial properties supixised to exist in its flesh, eyes, bones, 
sides and even upon tlie summite tif tlie wfntiy mouii- Xe. (Du Halde, iii. 480. ; Cratrjurd's Em. Si., 429. 479.; 
tains of Tibet and Daouria. 'J'he domestic ox was Peniuint's Htst. Quad., WtKi —161.; iii. 326.) Tlie 

unknown in Kamtchatka till introduced there by the horse and ass are Iwith indigenous to Asia, and originally 
Kiisshons; and the musk ox appears to be unknown in peculiar to that coutini'iU. Species of the same genus 
Arctic Asia, though remains of the cr^’atiire have lieen are indeed found in Airlen, but, as in otiier similar cases, 
iiecasionally found, especially a scull (not fossil), near the they seem Incapable of domestication ; while the Asiatic 
mouth of the Obi, in the latter end of tlie last i-entury. species, especially the Arabian variety, have supplied tho 
(Pallas's Nov. Com. Pit. xvil. 6‘1.; Gmelin's N. C. P. whole world with two of the most uscAiI quadrupeds that 
v. 331, &c.; Du llalde, iv. passifn, X-c.; I'itnkouski, M. wait on man. 1’hc Dziggetai, a creature Intermediate in 
289, Ac.; Penwint's Hist. Quad., i. 15—27.; Cuvier, iv. size between the horse and ass, still runs wild in tho 
28—31.) Nor are sheep less plcntiiul in Asia than Asiatir deserts; like his congeners, he Is gregarious, and, 
cattle, though it may perhaps be doubted whether tills like tlu-iri too, his numbers seem almost unlimited ; a si- 
useful creature be not one of tin* very fi*w treasures wlil« h milar remark will .-ippU’ to tho Koiilan or wild ass. (Du 
belong originally to Europe ; the derivation of the vaiious llalde, ii. J7. W., iv. w). r/poss/w ; Bell, i. 226.; 
woolly species Is doiibtiul between the Mouflon of Italy naul, 1—13. ; Cuvier, ill. Mil —343.) 'I'he hog is so spread 
and the Argali of .SilM-rla. (Cuvier, iv. 27.) There i.s no over the world that it Is diillcult to assign its original 
race of animals, except the dog, so subject to vary; aud locality ; the fact that tiie sixieies now peculiar are all 
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African and imdomeitlcafted, seems, however, to imply 
that the original stock of the domestic swliio is Asiatic; 
the more esnecially as the creature is dispersed over 
every part or the continent from its S. extremity to the 
N. shores of Lake Baikal in riD^ N. lot. {BclVa TroPcU, 
1.279.; PalUu'tSpic. Zoo/., ii. 3.; Crawfurd'a EmboMsy to 
S/am, 4T9.; CWter, 339—^2.) Two species of the rlii> 
noceros are peculiar to Asia and the Indian Islands, the 
latter distinguished by a double horn like the Rh. Afri- 
ciNMM. {Du Ualde^ i. 239.; Crau\furd, 429. 47«.; Pen- 
fson/’s Hiat. Quad., 1.138.; Cuvier, ill. 336.) Tropical 
Asia imssesses most of the fiercer Carnivora: lions, timrs, 
leopards, black panthers, ounces, and tiger cats, of the 
cat genus; wolves, hyenas, and jackals, of the dog tribe. 
They do not, however, all exist in equai numbers, nor 
equuly in every part. The lion is becoming very rare 
in Asia; lie is now found only in the deserts of Meso¬ 
potamia, Persia, and India, anti perhaps in some parts of 
China, lie does not appear to be heard of in Siam or 
Cochin China; to which districts, the wolf, hyena, and 
jackal, as far an is yet known, are also strangers. {Craw- 
fiard'a Em. Si., 42H.) The manul, lynx, and wild cat are 
most numerous in temperate Asia the first extending, 
however, almost to tne arctic regions, the second 
stretching into both the frigid and torrid /ones ; but tlie 
last (scarcely ever met witii beyond the Caucasian 
Mountains) appears originally to liave been European. 
The dog and fox, in all tnelr varieties, are common to all 
the continent; the former, in some parts (us Kamtchatka), 
supplying the place of a beast of liurden, in others being 
used as an article of fixxl. The Angora and Persian cat are 
celehratiHi for the (InencKS of their fur, as is also the blue 
cat of Silx'ria; thougli the last, il not the two former, 
seem to liave been ilerlvcd, as well as the domestic 
cat, from Europe. Formidable as aro some of these crea- 
tiirns, they roiistitute a considerable portion of the wealth 
of the countries which they inhabit; their skins form an 
important articlo of commerce; and wliat is remarkable, 
the Inmea of the tiger are supposed, like those of the ele¬ 
phant, to possess medicinal qualities, and arc highly 
valued accordingly. (Craufurd'a Em. St., 428.) The 
smaller Carnivora are also found in great abundance, 
as the different species of martens, among which tlie er¬ 
mine and sable stand pre-eminent for their fur ; the Asi¬ 
atic rivets, which possess the odour, though not the 
glandular excretion of tlie African species; and the Man- 
goustl or ichneumon, which attacks and destroys the 
most dangerous serpents: bears, badgers, gluttons, 
sea otters, morses, walrtisses, seals, complete the list of 
Asiatic Carnivora. {BcU, i. 1(K)., ii. Nl. et pasa.s Du 
Halde,paaa. ; Patlaa's Spic. Zoot., xiv. 29. ctaeg. j Craw- 
Surd'a Em. Si., 428.478.; Pennant's View qf Hindooatan, 

i. ilKi—197. et paaa.; Hht. Quad., 219-300.; Cuvier, 

ii. 23—61.) The Insectlvora and liodeutia consist, the 
lir.st, of hedgehogs, shrew-mice, and moles In their va¬ 
rious species ; the latter, of the more iiniiortant animals, 
beavers, hares, rabbits, lemmings, marmots, squirrels, 
dormice, porcupines, jerboas, rats, mice, Ac. Of these, 
the Asiatic spct'ics are very numerous, and they form, 
with the smaller Carnivora, the principal wealth of Si¬ 
beria, .since among them are fonnu many that afford some 
of the richest furs, especially in the winter, when the 
covering of the creatures btx:omeB thicker in texture, 
finer in quality, and generally superior in colour. Ani¬ 
mals of this order no not appear to bo numerous in 
S. Asia. Crawfurd remarks, that the hare and rabbit are 
unknown in the lower parts of Siam. The porcupines, 
on the other hand, are not found In tlie N. regions; and 
the jerboas seem peculiar to the wide open plains. 

( Gmelin'a Reiae dureh Sib., paathn ; Crawfurd't Em. Si., 
428. 478.; Cuvier, iii. 63—95.; Pennanra Jliat. Quad., 

Patlaa'a Sfin., pasa.: Com. Pet., paaa.) Of the 
Quadrumana the principal Asiatic species are the orang 
outang and the gibbons; the smaller apes and monkeys 
aro numerous in the S., especially ip India, China, and 
the islands. As a general fact, the Asiatic monkeys are 
Inferior in structure and intelligence to the African, but 
much superior to those of America. {Cuvier, i. 267— 
220.) The Cheiroptera are numerous all over the world ; 
they seem, however, to abound more In the Asiatic 
islands than on the oontinent: some of them, as the 
Roussette of the Sundaand Molucca isles, arc accounted 
delicate food; others, as the Timor hat, rather large and | 
destructive; but the more powerful and miscluevous 
species of this order appear to be American, and strangers 
to the soil of Asia. {Pailaa'a Spic. Zool., Iii. 3—35.; Pen- 
nant'a Hist. Quad., 548—563.; Cuvier, li. 4—15.) The 
Marsupialla of this continent consist of but 2 species of 
Phalongers, Phal. Rttfua and Phal. Chryaorrhoa. {Btef- 
fon, xlif. 10.; Temminck, 12.) They are peculiar to the 
Moluccas, Java, and Celebes, exhibiting thus, at the 
extremity of Asia, the first Indication of the anomalous , 
Mammalogy of Australia. The single Edentata is the | 
ahort-toilf^ Mania, which, like the last order, is pe¬ 
culiar to the Indian islands, except some few Instances ! 
found in Bengal. (505 ) Marsden {Sumatra, i 
p. 18.) seems to imply that the African long-tailed Mania 


is sometimes found in that island. Lastly, the Cetacea 
consists of dolphins, maqati, porpoises, sea unicorns, and 
wlialcs, of which some one or other sjiecles is found on 
all tliu coasts of Asia. {Pennant, 53(^545.: Cuvier, 
iv. 430—443.) 

A single glance at the table will exhibit the facf, that 
the Ornithology of Asia is less rich than its Mammalogy ; 
the former containing considerably less than a fourth 
of all the known species, while the latter possesses very 
much more than one third: the continent maintaining, 
however, in this respect, os in the former, the peculiar 
character of utility in its possessions; for of the Gallinc, 
unquestionably the most useful order to man, the number 
of its species is between a third and,, a half of the 
whole, and fully a third of tho whole Is peculiar to its 
soil. Among these species ore reckoned the original 
stocks of all the domestic poultry, except the turkey, 
which is American ; tho pheasants, partridges, peaeocks. 
and whole flights of pigeons. The species in wnich it is 
most deficient are among the grouse, quails, and pinta¬ 
dos ; but there is scarcely a genus of this useful order of 
wliich Asia is wholly dc.stitute. Of other birds, the order 
Grallee furnishes the ostrich, crane, heron, stork, liitteni, 
plover, spoonbill, ibis, Ac., many of which .are highly 
useful in tropical climates as destroyers of .serpents lUiu 
other dangerous reptiles: the Scansores consist of those 
climbing birds, parrots, parroquets, wuodjiec'kers, ma¬ 
caws, Ac., the beautiful plumage of wiiich add so inm h 
to the splendour of equinuxial forests; and the Syndac- 
tylcB (the smaller order of bright plumages), of h(x>- 
caters, kingfishers, and hornbills; which last, from their 
greater sixe and iieculiar habits, have far less rescmblanee 
to the other genera of the order than they have to each 
other. In all these orders, it will be observed that Asia 
is relatively rich, except with regard to the Scansores, 
which, having little buttlieir beauty to rccoiiimeiid them, 
iire the least useful of aqy yet enuineratud. In the others 
the proportion becomes still lower; and though among 
tlie palmipede, petrels, albatrosses, pelicans, gulls, gt:e.se, 
ducks, swans, Ac., Asia has some wliich the natives have 
turned to account, as the great cormorant, taught by the 
('liinesc to fish: yet the great home of tliis order of 
birds lies in other quarters; America, Afrieva, Australia, 
and even Eiiroiie. Of birds of prey (Aecipitreii) Asia has 
its eagles, vultures, falcons, owls, and hawks; but iiere, 
again, the number of species is comparatively small, 
fiiough in some cases the individuals of a species are 
very numerous : and in the 4 remaining oruers, con¬ 
sisting of all tlie tribes of graniverous and in«ectiveroijH 
birds, shrikes, pies, thrushes, crows, swallows, goat¬ 
suckers, birds of Paradise, and the various songsters, 
the Asiatic woods are very poor; their chief tenants, of 
thcBo orders, being generally such as are distinguished 
for beauty of plumage. Song birds are very scarce. 
{Pallaa'a Spic. Zool., iv.. v., vi. ; Gmelin, i. 48—7G. 152., 
li. IKt—lbS., iii. 86—106. 249—251. S(W. 378, Ac.; Pen- 
nant'a Gen. Rirda, paaa.; Crav'Jurd'a Em. Si., 432— 
480.; Du HaUe, paaa.; Cuvier, vi—^vili.) 

In Reptiles, ns in birds, Asia is less abundant than 
some other regions. Of the Cbelonia it has several fine 
species of edible turtle, and others that are cliiefly valu¬ 
able for their shell. Lizards aro very numerous in indi¬ 
viduals, though not in genera, and probably not in 
sptH’ies ; among tliese, 2 or 3 kinds of alligators are very 
destructive in the rivers of India. Of serpents, tho 
most dangerous is tho Indian Python (improperly con¬ 
founded witli the boa constrictor) ; but there are many 
others highly venomous, and some which are extremely 
beautiful and quite harmless. Frogs and toads abound 
in all marshy places, but it seems doubtful whether they 
be of many different kinds. {PaUaa'a Spic. Zool., vii.; 
Gmelin, ill. 58, Ac.; Pennant'a View qf Hindooatan, 
paaa. ; Du Haldc,paasim ; CittnV.r, ix.) 

' I'he seas and rivers appear to possess every known 
kind of fish, and some that are peculiar {Patlaa, vii. viii.): 
and the insect tribe are numerous throughout the whole 
continent; the ravages of some, as tho locust, in Arabia, 
Syria, and Persia, being far more dreaded than the 
attacks of carnivorous animals. {Palku, ix. x.; Cuvier, 
ix. xiv. XT.) 

IV. Races of Ff.ople and Languages.— 
Not only the m.njority of the human race 
in number, but also the greatest variety in 
the species, is found witfiin the limits of 
Asia. The subject, as well from extent, na^ 
tore, and, in many respects, deficiency of in¬ 
formation, is one of great difficulty; but we 
shall, nevertheless, offer some observations upon 
it, founded on the physical form, intellectual 
character, and genius of the language of the 
races. Some of tliese families or races consist 
of many millions, while others embrace but 
a Aiw thousands; a circumstance which has 
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naturally arisen from the favourable or un¬ 
favourable position in which they have been 
located on their original distribution, and perhaps 
also from an intrinsic difibrcnce in the capacity 
of the races themselves,—K:auses which have mul¬ 
tiplied some into numerous, powerful,’and civi¬ 
lised nations, and kept others in the condition of 
petty and rude tribes. We begin our classifi¬ 
cation from the west. 

The first family, which may he called the 
Caucasian, comprises all the aboriginal inhabit¬ 
ants of the mountainous region lying between 
the Black Sea and the Caspian, from about 
the 38th to the 42d degree of N. lat. It 
includes the mountaineers of the valleys of the 
Caucasus — such as the Abasians, Ossetes or 
Iron, Lesghians, and Kisti ; and, in the 
more level country, or wider valleys lying 
to the south of the Caucasus, the (Georgians, 
Mingrelians, and Armenians. In personal form 
this family may be described as European, hut 
in mind Asiatic. The face is of an ovalfonii; 
the forehead high, and expanded ; the nose ele¬ 
vated, with a slight convexity; the mouth small ,* 
the lips nuHlerate in si/o, and the chin full and 
round. The conii)lcxion is fair, without, however, 
the clearness of the Euro])ean; the eyes are 
generally dark, and the hair of the head rarely 
of any other colour than black, or brown ; and, 
indeed, it may here bo once for all observed, that 
the great variety in the colour of this tegument, 
with which wc are familiar, is confined to 
Europe, — black being nearly universal in every 
other part cf the world. The hair on other parts 
of the body, with the Caucasi.iii family, is abun¬ 
dant ; the stature is nearly equal to that of the Eu¬ 
ropean, and the form of the w'hole jierson is syminc- 
trical and haiidsomc. The personal beauty of this 
race has induced Blumcubach and some other 
eminent naturalists, to assume its form as 
the type of the European, or first of the five 
great variettes into wbieh they have, fancifully 
enough, <livuk*d the w'holc of mankind. They 
have even gone the length of fancying that 
the entire European family sprung from the 
inounfaineers of the Cauc<asus; an hypothesis for 
which it is almost unnecessary to say that there 
is not a tittle of historical, philological, or any 
other evidence. Notwithstanding undoubted 
advantages of physical form, no nation of this 
family has ever made any eminent advance 
in civilisation Many of them, with a country 
not unlike Switzerland, though with a better 
soil and climate, are, at the present <lay, not 
more advanced in civilisation than the Swiss or 
Germans, as described by f'icsar near iJOOO years 
ago. The Armenians alone of the whole family 
have made a considerable, though far from a dis¬ 
tinguished progress. About five centuries before 
the Christian aira they constituted an extensive 
society, and even exercised some influence in the 
political events of Western Asia; they alone of 
all the nations and tribes composing the Cau¬ 
casian family, possess a national literature; 
but even their invention of alxjhabctic writing 
dates only from a. i>. 406, for previously to that 
time they used the characters of the Greeks 
and Persians: always acting a second.'iry and 
subordinate part, they have been successively 
subdued by Persians, Greeks, Romans, Arabs, 
Turks, and Russians. Language, it should 
here be observed, considered as the test of unity 
of race, must be viewed, as respects its genius 
and the general character of its formation, and 
not by the identity or dissimilarity of individual 
words, which, through the accidents of conquest, 
settlement, religion, and commerce, often find 
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I their way even into languages of very opposite 
1 genius. As happens in rude and early stages of 
society, in every part of the world without ex¬ 
ception, the number of languages siiokrn by the 
nations of the Caucasian family is very great. 
'I'hc tribes inhabiting the valleys and mountains 
of the Caucasus are said to speak seven distinct 
languages, besides many dialects; a number, 
however, which falls far short of those spoken 
within a similar extent of territory in many jiarts 
of Americans w'ell as of the islands of the Indian 
Ocean. The only language of the (Caucasian 
family, of which Europeans have any critical 
knowledge, is the Armenian, of W'hich we possess 
dictionaries and grammars : those who have ex¬ 
amined it consider it as quite ])cculiar and dis¬ 
tinct from all other known tongues ; it abounds 
in rough consonants; its structure is exceeding¬ 
ly complex ; it has an article at the end of nouns: 
its nouns and adjectives have each ten inflec¬ 
tions 111 the singular and as many in the plural, 
and the verb is agreeably varied by corresponding 
changes. All this, w hich applies, how'ever, more 
especially to the ancient language, implies that 
the Armenian is a primitive and original tongue, 
which, like the Sanscrit, Arabic, (ireek, the 
Latin generally, and for the most }iart the 
German, has suircrcd little change in structure 
from the commixture of foreign nations and 
their languages. 'J’he inodeni' Armenian has 
been simplified in its grannnaticul structure by 
the mixture of the peo^ile w ith foreign nations, 
especially the JVrMans and 'i'urks; changes 
similar to, but not so extensive ns, the Latin 
language, has undergone in its coiiAcrsioii into 
Italian, Spanish, l-rencb, Ac. Ac. I’rom this 
account of the Armenian language, taken to¬ 
gether with differences in the physical form and 
mental qualities of this people, it is not inqiro- 
bable but that, on a better ac(|uaintanee with 
both, it may be found a family entitled to be 
classed separately from the inhabitants of the 
Caucasus. 

The second Asiatic family has been called 
by philologists and naturalists the Arabian 
or Semitic, the last name being given to it 
on the hyiiothesis that the whole is derived 
from the eldast son of Noah: it embraces 
all the aboriginal inhabitants of l^alestine, 
Asia Minor, Syria, and Arabia from the cast 
coast of the Mediterranean and Red Sea, up 
to the west coast of the Persian Gulj^h. A 
brunette comx»lcxion; more or less intense black 
or dark brown eyes; long, lank, and almost 
I alw^ays black crinal hair ; bushy large hcanls, ge¬ 
nerally black, but sometimes of a reddi.sh tinge; 
an oval face in bold and distinct relief, with a nose 
always elevated, and not unfrequently aquiline; 
high forehead, and stature nearly of the European 
mean; — arc among the most prominent charac¬ 
teristics of this family, as we occasionally see it 
exhibited in one of'its handsomest forms, the 
Jewish: we say occasionally, for the differences 
existing between the Jews settled in different 
foreign nations show plainly enough, that tliey 
have more or less mixed their blood with the 
people among whom they have established them¬ 
selves ; for they are fair in Germany, brown in 
Poland, and nearly black in India. Compared 
with the £uro{)can, the whole form of the 
Arabian is spare, slender, and of small bulk and 
weight. The wrists are comparatively slender, 
the hand small, and the fibre throughout soft and 
flexible. These last characters, however, it is 
to be obfM^rved, belong more or less to the in<* 
habitants of all warm climates. In intellectual 
power and energy, the Arabian family stands un- 
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quesUonablj nmt to the European. The history* 
institutions, and literature of the Jews; the early 
ciyilisation of the Assyrians; the commerce and 
colonies of the Phceniciaiis; and the conquests, 
settlements, and literature of the Arato; attest 
the truth of this assertion. The influence 
of the Hebrew institutions has pervaded the 
whole civilised world; while the language, lite< 
raturc, and religion of the Arabs may be traced 
from the western confines of Spain and Africa 
to the Philippine Islands over 190 deg. of longi¬ 
tude, and from the tropic of Capricorn to Tartary, 
over 70 deg. of latitude. Among a race, so ener¬ 
getic, civilization made a very early progress, 
and it is not improbable but that 4000 years ago 
the Phcenicians, Hebrews, Assyrians, and Arabs 
had alreaily domesticated many of the useful 
animals, cultivated many valuable plants, and 
were acquainted with the useful and even precious 
metals. Several of the nations of this family 
had invented alphabetic writing, in times far be¬ 
yond the memory of history,— jjj^ the Jews, 
rhmnicians, Arabians, and Assyrians. Their 
literature has always been of a more vigorous 
and masculine character than that of any other 
Asiatic people, but still has never evinced the 
taste, sound judgment, and practical common 
sense displayed by several European nations in 
various periods ot the history of the latter people. 
For the fine arts, if we except architecture, they 
have not exhibited a glimmering of capacity. 
There is one circumstance, however, in the 
position of this family, which has always proved 
a serious obstacle to its advancement in civi¬ 
lisation— the unsuitablcness of much of the 
country which it inhabits for any other than the 
pastoral stateof society, owing to its heat, drought, 
and sterility. Hence the people are necessarily 
divided into two opposite and hostile classes, 
a roving and predatory, and a settled and 
industrious one; the first incapable of ad¬ 
vancing itself, and sure to oppose the advance¬ 
ment of the last. Jn the genius and structure 
of the languages of the Arabian family, there 
is a common afiinity. They possess sounds 
which no other peoidc can articulate: while 
their neighbours have sounds in their lan¬ 
guages, which they, in their turn, cannot imi¬ 
tate. In grammatical structure they resemble 
each other, and the words of their language are 
readily interchanged, while they rarely, if ever, 
admit those of neighbouring tongues. While 
the dead language of India, for example, has 
found its way into tho ultra-(lungetic langiiagesas 
far even as New (itiinea,—into many of the Mon- 
golic and Turkish languages, and into most 
of the ancient and modern languages of Europe : 
it has made no impression whatever on the lan¬ 
guages of the Arabian stock of nations; so that in 
the Arabic, the most copious of them all, Sir 
William Jones could point out but a single word 
(one of the many synonymes of the sun), as com¬ 
mon to it and the Sanscrit. 

Between the Caspian Sea and Persian Gulph, 
to the west,—the ocean to the south, India to the 
east, and an indefinite line to the north, extend¬ 
ing at least to 50 ° of latitude, — there are several 
races which have much resemblance, but which 
diflfbr enough in person, mind, and language, 
to entitle us to class them as different families. 
The first of these, beginning in a westerly 
direction, is the Fersian. With this family, the 
complexion is fair without transparency; there 
is little or no colour in the cheek. The hair 
is long, straight, and almost always jet black; 
the beard abundant, bushy, generally black, 
bat DOW and then with a reddish tinge. The 


features, according^ to European notions, are n* 
gular and handsome, though generally minute; 
and, be^ excepted, rather effeminate. The 
stature is little short of the European standard; 
and the body gracefully but not strongly formed, 
being altogether less robust than mat of the 
European. The present inhabitants of Persia 
are much mixed with the blood of Arabian and 
Turkish settlers; and probably, therefore, the 
purest sample of the genuine Persian will be 
found in ttie emimnts established in foreign 
countries, called Parsees, who scrupulously 
abstain from intermixture with the people 
among whom they arc settled. The Persians 
were among the earliest civilised nations of 
mankind; but their progress has not been in 
proportion to their precocUy. It is probable that 
a thousand years before tlie Christian a»ra they 
had tamed the useful animals, cultivated useful 
plants, were acquainted with the useful metals, 
and constituted a considerable community. That 
they had at an early ]>criod a written lan¬ 
guage, and that it was national, is attested by the 
existence of the uiidecyphered and peculiar 
characters, of unquestionable antiquity, still found 
at Pcrsepolis and other places. When the Arabs 
conquered and converted the Persians about 
the middle of the seventh century they found 
three spoken languages; viz. the Parsce, Pehlvi, 
and Deri, besides the Zend, or language de¬ 
dicated to religion. The first of these has super¬ 
seded the rest, which are known only by name, 
and become the universal language of the country. 
The modern Persian is of simple structure, like 
Engli^h, French,or Italian, that is, it possesses few 
or no inflections, prepositions governing its cases, 
and auxiliary verbs its times and modes. Many 
of its roots can be readily traced to the Sanscrit. 
Since the Arabian conquest, it has received 
a large accession of Arabic words easily dis¬ 
covered by their exotic sounds, for there are many 
sounds ])eciiliar to one people which arc foreign 
to the utterance of the other, 'J'he entire litera¬ 
ture of the Persians dates since the Arabic 
conquest, and, therefore, the earliest portion is 
little more than 1000 years old, while the great 
bulk belongs to the 15th and Ifiih centuries. It 
consists of songs of considerable merit; of poetical 
romances, wild and extravagant; of loose chro- 
nicies without date, founded on tniditioii alone ; 
and of treatises on morals written to little pur¬ 
pose for one of the most sensual, incndHcious. and 
astute, but also one of the cleverest people of Asia. 
For the history of the Persians, for 1500 years 
before the Arabian conquest, we possess, from 
themselves, nothing but incongruous fable; and 
were it not for the occasional, but always unsatis- 
factory information respecting them communi¬ 
cated by the Greeks first, and then by the Romans, 
we should have known as little of their early history 
as we do of that of the Hindoos or Mexicans. 
The intellectual capacity of the race may be 
judged of by such facts as these. For 2500 years 
they have certainly not been wholly stationary; 
but, measured by the European standard, 
the^ have made surprisingly little progress. 
It is just, however, to state, that the physical 
geography of their country is not propitious to 
civilisation. Much of it, like Arabia, is, from 
drought and sterility, unlit for agriculture, and 
fitted only for occasional pasture; and hence, 
at all times, the roving and predatory habits of 
a large portion of its popualtion; while the same 
character belonging also, and even to a greater 
degree, to the countries which surround it, the 
progress of industry and civilisation has not 
only been obstructed by internal, but also by 
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foreign enemies. The I^enian family has never 
been distinguished for the bold spirit of enter- 
rise, or capacity for social improvement, which 
as characterised the Arabian. 

It made some early but temporary conquests 
in northern India, and often mastered some of 
the Turkish tribes; but it never made any set¬ 
tlement in Europe, and a few petty Greek states 
were suflicient to baffle it in its utmost strength. 
Very different from the Jews and Arabs, such has 
always been the mediocrity of talent among the 
IVrsians, that they have no name which belongs 
to history, except that of Zoroaster. 

The next family of nations w^c shall notice 
is the Turkish, or Scythian. The extensive 
country in which this family is found, or rather 
its parent country, lies between the 35th and 
60th degrees of latitude from the Hindoo Koosh, a 
continuation of the Himalaya, to the llclur 'Fagh, 
a spur of the Altai chain, and from the Caspian 
Sen to the western boundurj of the desert of 
('obi, where they are mixed with the Mongols. The 
ftimily consists of the Scythians and IVthians 
of antiquity, and of the true Tartars and Turco¬ 
mans, with the eastern and western 'lurks, of 
the moderns — theUsbecks, Tadjuks, and Kirgis. 
'I\) the west it has, probably, been considerably 
intermixed with Greek and Caucasian blood; 
to the east and north, with Mongolian ; and to 
the s<»uLh, with Tersian. The complexion of 
this race is a light brunette. The hair gene¬ 
rally black, strong, and long; but when the com¬ 
plexion is remarkable for its fairness, it is brown, 
and also of a more delicate texture. The colour 
of the eye is a light brown, but the form somo- 
w'liat contracted. 'Fbe skul\ is remarkably glo¬ 
bular, the forehead bro:ul, and the space betw'ccn 
the brows very prominent; the proportions of 
the fa( e arc symmetrical; the upjier jaw-bonp is 
singularly short, and the basis of the lower jaw 
is also remarkable for its shortness: the facial 
line is near) v vertical. 'I'he body is stout, but the 
stature sht>rtfcr than the European. Abstracting 
hair, coTn])lexion, colour, form of the eye, and 
stature, with the intellectual powers as they have 
been hitherto developed, the Turk is in fact a 
European. The 'Furkish language is one of 
simple structure, likq the Persian or English; and 
its sounds, but not its words, resemble those of 
the fonner. By the conquests of the various 
nations who speak it, it has been spread from 
Greece to Chinese Tartary, and from Persia to 
the .'>5th degree of latitude; but, unlike the Arabic 
or Persian, the more cultivated languages of a 
more civilised peo})le, it has nowhere superseded 
or much mixed itself up with the dialects of the 
conquered people; nor in the government of a 
conquered people have the 'Furks ever exhibited 
the skill or tolerance of the Arabs or Mongols. 
What, has been said of the character of the jihy- 
sical geography of the native country of the Ara¬ 
bian and Persian families, is still more applicable 
to the Turkish. A great portion of it is mere 
desert, without trees and water; and the cul¬ 
tivable portions arc, in fact, but so many patches 
along the banks of rivers, thinly scattered over a 
boundless waste of sand. In those patches in¬ 
dustry and civilisation spring up, surrounded in 
every direction by robbers and freebooters, and 
liable at every moment to be crushed by them. 
To use the words of Mr.Erskine, in his excellent 
introduction to the “ Translation of the Memoirs 
of the Emperor Baber,” we find among the Turk¬ 
ish family “tribes who, down to the present day, 
wander over their extensive regions, as their/ore- 
fathers did, litUe, if at all, ihore refined than they 
appear to have been at the dawn of history. 
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Their flocks arc still their wealth, — their camp 
their city; and the same government exists of se^ 
parate chiefs, who are not much exalted in luxury 
or information above the commonest of their 
subjects around them.” This cause, however, it 
must be admitted, will not account for the back¬ 
ward civilisation of the Osmanli Turks, who have 
now for centuries occupied some of the finest 
regions of Asia and Europe, and been during 
the same time in close communication with the 
civilised nations of the latter. 

That some nations of the true Turkish family 
were early civilised to a certain extent, is not to 
be doubted. It was among them that Alexander, 
more than three centuries before the Christian 
sera, found the princi^ materials for founding 
his Greek kingdom of Bactria; and from time im¬ 
memorial the horse, ox, camel and dromedary, 
ass, hog, and dog, have probably been domesti¬ 
cated among them. The ass and hog arc still 
wild animals of the country; and in early times 
it is not improbable the others were so also. 

The 'Fiirkish or Scythian family seems to have 
invented no written character, and hence, in 
early times, to have had no literature. The evi¬ 
dence of some Bactrian coins .show s, that when 
the more improved nations among them had 
advanced to writing, they used the alphabetic 
characters of ancieul Persia. 'Fhc best and most 
fertile portion of the country of the 'Furks w'as 
conquered by the Arabs towards the end of the 
7th century, and this was followed by the ado{v 
tion of the Arabian alphabet, and by much of the 
language and literature both of the Arabs and 
Persians. It was not, however, until the esta¬ 
blishment of a firm government under Jaghatai, 
the son of Jengis Khan, that the Turkish lan¬ 
guage— from him called the Jaghatai Turkish 
— began to assume the character of a polished 
speech, and to be w'ritten; and its most flourish¬ 
ing ))eriod is comprised in the short time from 
the death of 'J’lmur, in 1405, to the death of 
Buber, in I5.'K). Its literature consists chiefly of 
poxiular poetry, in the form of odes or songs: but 
there arc also some prose compositions, religious 
and chronological; of which last the most re¬ 
markable arc the memoirs ot Tnmir and Haber. 
Turkish com])osition, as described by Mr. Er- 
skine, is les.s inflated and rhetorical than Persian 
and A'i^bian; and. judging by his own transla¬ 
tion of the last of ihc works above mentioned, 
we should be disposed to consider Turkish litera¬ 
ture as making a nearer approach, on the whole, 
to the good sense, taste, and simplicity of that of 
Europe, than any other literature of Asia. 

In the south-eastern angle of what is com¬ 
monly considered Persia, and now known by the 
name of Bcloochistan, wc have three ri^es of 
men, distinct in person and language, living in 
the same countrv, and dwelling together, yet not 
often intermixing their blood, — a circumstance 
which will frequently be found in what re¬ 
mains of our review’ of the “ llaces of A.sia.” 
These are the lielochees, Brahoos, and Deh- 
wars. The Belochecs have dark-brown com¬ 
plexions, black hair, long visages, elevated fea- 
turcs, with tall and active, but not robust nersons. 
Half their language is a corrupted Persian; 
and, although the nature of the other be not 
ascertained, wc have little doubt of its being 
primitive and original. 'Fhc Jirahooszxe described 
bv Pottingcr as wholly unlike the Belochees. 
'i'hcyhave, according to him, thick short bones, 

_are, in fact, a squab instead of a tall people. 

Their faces arc round, and their features flat, 
instead of being raised. Frequently they have 
brown hair and beard, from which we should 
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auji^r a fairer complexion than is ascribed to 
them. The langua|^ of the Brahoos is entirely 
different from that of the Belochees; it contains 
no Persian, and but a few words of the neighbour¬ 
ing dialects of the Hindoos. The I)ehumr$ 
have blunt features, high cheek-bones, bluff 
cheeks, and short persons, being altogether ra¬ 
ther an ill-favoured race. What is remarkable 
of them is, that their language is that of a people 
to whom thev bear no personal resemblance, the 
Persians. 1 nis, it may here be observed, is also 
the cose with the Tadjuks of the I’urkish family, 
who claim to be the aboriginal inhabitants of 
Bukhara; but then the Tadjuks, though stout 
in stature, have elevated features, and a ruddy 
brown complexion. None of these nations have 
a national literature, or seem ever to have in¬ 
vented an alphabet. Kven in the time of Alex¬ 
ander, although rude barbarians, they were far 
from being savages; for they had oxen, goats, 
and caineis, and cultivated wheat, barley, and 
several fruits. 

To the N. of the races now described, and in 
the N. E. angle of Persia in its widest accep¬ 
tation, we find another race, the Afghan .. This 
family is marked by a brown complexion, black 
hair, sometimes brown, a profusion of beard of 
the same colour, high noses, high cheek-bones, 
long faces, a robust person, and a stature short of 
the European. Their language, called Pushtoo, 
is]>eciiliar; it contains few Sanscrit w'ords, but a 
ood many of those of the popular language of 
Jpper India, or Hindi: the sounds are rough, 
and some of the consonants are such as have no 
existence in the Persian. They have no alpha¬ 
bet, and use the Arabic characters ^ and their 
national literature, consisting chiefly of lyrics, is 
said not to be above 150 years old. In the time 
of Alexander these people were rude barbarians, 
but not savages, fur they had towns, and corn, and 
cattle, and were probably on a level with the 
Germans and Britons in the time of Caesar. It 
is only in comparatively late times that they have 
made any figure in history. Conquered by a 
Turkish nation, in the last years of the 10th cen¬ 
tury, they continued, by their military enterprises 
and invasiims, to exercise great influence over the 
affai rs of H i ndostan, and some even over the affairs 
of Persia, down to the middle ofthe 18th century. 

Among the hi^h mountains and narrow ele¬ 
vated valleys, which lie E. ofthe country of the 
Afghans, exists a people, of whom little is known 
beyond their names: these arc the Kaflers, 
or infidels, so called by their Mohammedan | 
neighbours, the Dards,* Tibet-Baltai, Chitral, 
Hazaras, and Aimaks. These ))eople are 
described as remarkable for their fairness; the 
possession, occasionally, of light hair and blue 
eyes, and great personal beauty. They speak 
many languages, which are absolutely unknown 
to Eurmieans. According to a most judicious 
writer, Mr. Erskine, they constitute “ a series of 
nations, who appear never to have attained the 
arts, the ease, or the civilisation of the southern 
states; but who, at the same time, unlike those 
to the north, have, in general, settled on some 
particular spot, built villages and towns, and cul¬ 
tivated the soil.'* Letters seem to be unknown 
to these people: they cultivate small quanti¬ 
ties of wheat and millet, but their principal 
wealth consists in oxen and goats. The moun¬ 
tain barriers which surround them have protected 
them from invasion; and the narrow valleys 
which comprise their country, divides them into 
numerous tribes, and hinders their civilisation. 

For want of a better uainc, this may be called 
the Dsrd fiunily. 


Proceeding eastwa^ we come to a great 
and numerous family, the Hindoo^ spread 
from the 7th to the 35th degree of north lati¬ 
tude, and from the CStli to the 95th of east 
longitude. Correctly speaking, this is perhaps 
not one family, but an aggregate of races, bearing 
such a general resemblance to each other, as the 
European varieties do among themselves, al¬ 
though wider in degree. The colour is commonly 
black, or at least a deep brown; and hence the 
name of Hindoo, applied to them by their fairer 
Turkish and Persian invaders: for that w’ord in 
the Persian language is equivalent to negro in 
ours. The hair is always long, coarse, and black ; 
the beard of the same colour, and not deficient; 
the eye invariably black, or deep brown; the 
face oval, and the features well raised, sym¬ 
metrical, and handsome; so far at least as the 
absence of colour and trans])arcncy will allow, 
but generally with an effeminate cast: with 
some defect in the lower limbs, the person is well 
formed. The stature is generally short of* the 
European: the body is s()are, and deficient in 
strength and capacity of enduring toil, if com¬ 
pared with the surrounding families; but the 
want of force is in some measure eonqieiisated 
by lightness, flexibility, and dexterity. Judging 
by the funn of the skull, inoderii naturalists 
have placed the Hindoos, or still more whimsi¬ 
cally, “the higher orders” of them, in the same 
class with the natives of Europe. This is but an 
ingenious philosophical dream; and Orme, who 
knew them well, and who never suspected the 
possibility of ]>lacing them in the same category 
with men of white skins, robust frames, and high 
eiiteri)risc, Justly describes them as having been 
“ from the earliest ages of antiquity a people who 
have uo resemblance, either in figure or manners, 
with any of the nations contiguous to I hem.” 
Their general appearance to a stranger is 
tnily and graphically described by Mr. Ford, 
cha))lain to the factory at Sural in the com¬ 
mencement of the 17th century. “ A people,” 
says he, “ pres^mted themselves to mine eyes, 
clothed in linen gannents, somewhat low- 
descending ; of a gesture and garb, as I may 
say, maidenly, and well-nigh effeminate; of a 
countenance shy, and somewhat estranged, yet 
smiling-out a glozcd and bashful familiarity.” 
Clearness and subtlety, rather than depth with 
vigour, characterise the intellectual capacity of 
the Hindoo. In practical good sense they are 
below the Chinese; in energy, vigour, and en¬ 
terprise, below the Arabs, l^rsians and Turks; 
but they are equally astute with any of these; if, 
indeed, they do not^ in this respect, surpass them 
all. They have been repeatedly, and, for so nu¬ 
merous a people, easily conquered; but, on their 
side, they have never gone abroad for conquest. 

The Hindoos were probably among the earliest 
civilised of the families of mankind. Nearly 
2,200 years ago, the Greeks found them compos¬ 
ing communities, whose advance in the arts of 
lim was equal to that of the l*ersians of the same 
period; and to have attained such a state, must 
have been the work of many previous centuries. 
The country they inhabit has a favourable 
climate, and fruitful soil, and nature presented 
to the exercise of their natural ingenuity many 
valuable products in the animal, vegetable, and 
mineral kingdoms, such as the useiul animals, 
many of which are still found in a wild state 
in the country,with several descriptions of corn, 
esculent roots, cotton, and silk. All the 
languages of the Hindoos arc of simple gram- 
malical structure, except one, the dead San¬ 
scrit, os complex as tiie Greek or Arabic. 
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Thero are at least 10 alphabet which we hold 
to have been each separately invented^ but af¬ 
terwards more or less improved by borrow¬ 
ing from that of the Sanscrit, the most com¬ 
prehensive of them all, particularly in tlic 
adoption of its regular and almost philosophic^ 
arraiigcmcnL We know as little of the people 
whose language the Sanscrit was, as wc should 
of the lioinans, if we had no writings in Latin 
but what were mythological, dramatic, or poe- 
ti(*al, that is, if we had neither Uoinan history nor 
Roman monuments. We should in that case 
point to the modern language which a])proachcd 
tlic nearest to the Latin, and certainly decide 
upon Italy as the native country of the Romans. 

The Hindoo language which contains the 
neatest amount of Sanscrit, is the modern 
Hindi; and at the close of the 10th century, on 
the first Mohammedan invasion, a language was 
spoken at Delhi and its vicinity as nearly re¬ 
sembling it as Saxon does English. The nation 
then, of w'hich the Sanscrit was the vernacular 
language, j)rt)l>al>ly had for its primitive scat the 
countries on both banks of the Jumna, about the 
28th degree of N. latitude; and this is, indeed, 
pointed out by many intelligent Hindoos, as the 
locality of the ancient people whose language 
and institutions haNe exerted so great an influ¬ 
ence over a large portion of mankind. As we 
diverge from this locus, the pro])ortion of San¬ 
scrit found in the dialects of India, becomes 
less and less; and in some of thg languages 
of the South, not more of it is to be found, 
nor in any other shape, than that in which wc 
find Latin in English. Hindoo literature, not¬ 
withstanding the unquestionable antiquity of its 
culture, is extravagant, rhapsodical, puerile, and 
destitute both of instruction and amusement. 

In ingenuity and invention it can bear no coin- 

? arison with that of the Hebrews, Arabs, or 
Persians; nor in common sense or authenticity, 
with that oi‘ the Chinese, tame and mechanical 
as IS the latter. U'he authentic records of the 
Hindoos cannot be carried back by any ingenuity 
beyond eleven centuries; and even this much is 
the work of European antiquaries, lhat period 
then carries Hindoo chronology only to the 
middle ages of European history, — corresponds 
with the Arab conquest of Spain, — and is long 
posterior to the conquest of England by the 
Saxons, of France by the Franks, and of Italy 
by the Lombards. The capacity of the Hindoo 
family, then, tried by the test of literature, stands 
lower than that of any of its considerable neigh¬ 
bours. We have already said, that though in 
colour, form, and feature, a common character 
belongs to the whole Hindoo family, there exist 
also striking differences. We shall endeavour 
to point out a few of these. Beginning from 
the north-west, we have the Cashmerians^ 
with genuine Hindoo features, brunette com¬ 
plexions, and rather stouter and taller persons 
than the inhabitants of the plains or Hin- 
dostan. They have a peculiar language and a 
national alphabet. South of these, and on the 
])lain, we have the more numerous and powerful 
nation of the Seiksy or Singfis, “ The features 
of the whole nation,'’ says Rurncs, the traveller 
who has most recently described them, ** arc now 
as distinct from those of their neighbours as the 
Indian and Chinese. With an extreme regu¬ 
larity of physiognomy, and elongation of coun¬ 
tenance, they may be readily distinguished from 
the other tribes." Wc shall add to this, that they 
are a tall, active, handsome race ; of very dark 
complexions, but of features strongly marked by 
the genuine Hindoo character. Incir language 
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is a dialect of the Hindi* Between the 25th 
and S3d degree of N. latitude, and the 72d 
and 87th degree of E. longitudc,«cxists a nume¬ 
rous people, now, for the most part, speaking 
also a dialect of the Hindi, which has, in conse^ 
quence of the Mohammedan conquest, received a 
large admixture of Persian, just as the Saxon 
did of French, and almost at the same period, 
'i'hcy arc generally taller and fairer than the 
people of the south, and of all the Hindoo family 
may be considered as having made the greatest 
advance in civilisation. Their language is 
written in the same alphabet as that used in 
writing Sanscrit. Throughout India they are 
known as Ilvndoslances. 'J'o the east of these, 
and inhabiting the extreme eastern portion of 
the country of the Hindoos, we have the Ben- 
gallec race, distinguished by dark complexions, 
low stature, and feeble and slender frames be¬ 
yond any other Hindoo pcoiile. The Ben- 
gallees have a peculiar language of simple 
structure, without inflexions, the parts of speech 
being formed by the use of particles and auxi¬ 
liaries. Sanscrit words and roots enter largely 
into its comiKisition ; and it has been alleged of 
this, and of most of the other vernacular lan¬ 
guages of 1 ndia, that Sanscrit forms their ground- 
woik, as Latin forms that of Italian, French, and 
Spanish. This, however, is unquestionably not 
true of all the languages of the south of 1 ndia; 
and we think it very doubtful if it be so even of 
that of the Betigaliees. This last has a peculiar 
al])habot, formed on the princi])lc of the Dewan- 
agari, an alphabet of the Sanscrit, the basis most 
probably having been a rude character of in¬ 
digenous invention. There is no Bengallcc 
literature which goes further back than the 15th 
century, and very little even of this. 'J’he Beii- 
gallecs, like the other Hindoos, have no history ; 
and the first authentic date in their chronology, 
is the year 1203, when the country was invaded 
and conuijcrcd by the U'urko-l’xTsians, from 
Delhi. Upon the whole, the Bengallec race 
may be looked upon as the IctLst energetic, 
physically and mentally, of the Hindoo family. 
Even within Hindostan, they have never ven¬ 
tured, as conquerors or emigrants, beyond the 
limits of their own country; while, n’om the 
earliest ages, they seem to have been invaded 
and subdued by all their western neighbours. 
In Aexibility and acuteness, hoviever, they equal 
any other Hindoos; and in our times, have ex¬ 
hibited a capacity for improvement beyond them 
all. 

To the south of the Bcngallees, wc dnd the 
Oria race, or Orias, taller and stronger than 
Che former, but still with slight and delicate 
figures. This race is remarkable, even among 
Hindoos, for a lack of spirit and intelligence. 
They have a peculiar language, of siinplo 
Structure, into.the composition of which both 
Sanscrit and Bengallee enter largely, but its 
foundation is most probably native. The al¬ 
phabet is founded on the principle of the Dewa- 
nagari, and the literature consists almost wholly 
of translations and paraphrases from the San¬ 
scrit. 

To the south of the Nerbudda river, and of 
the Orias, we have the populous race of the Te- 
Ungasy stouter, taller, and much more energetic. 
These are the people called by the earlier Eu¬ 
ropean settlers Geiitoos. Their language is 
inharmonious, harsh, not very simple in its 
structure, and is written in a peculiar national 
alphabet; following, however, as all the Indian 
alphabets* do, the convenient ciassilication of 
the Dewaiiugari. Sanscrit is found in it, as 
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French exlnts In Enfflish, Greek in Latin, 
Arabic in Persian, or Turkish and Persian in 
the dialects of Northern India. Their national 
literature is considerable in extent, but that is 
all that can be safely asserted of it. This is the 
only Hindoo race which has exhibited any thing 
like a spirit of foreign enterprise; and that en¬ 
terprise is wholly mercantile. Their commerce 
and their migrations at present extend, and 
seem from very remote periods to have extended, 
to the islands of the Indian Ocean,^ and the 
countries between India and China. I’hc spread 
of the language and institutions of the Hindoos, 
indeed, to these countries, was most probably in 
a great measure their work. 

I’o the west of the Telingas, we find the il/o/i- 
ratta rare, .smaller in person; indeed rather of 
meagre and diinimitive form, of ungraceful make, 
and rapacious aspect. The Mahratta language 
is peculiar; and in reference to the admixture 
of Sanscrit found in it, the same observations 
ap])ly as to the Telinga. Among all the con¬ 
siderable races of the I lindoo family, the Mahrat¬ 
ta h.ad long been the most backwaid in civiliza¬ 
tion, and were totally unknown to history as a 
people, until the beginning of last century, 
when they suddenly entered on a career of con- 
(jiiest, which threatened, and, but for the jireseiice 
of a Kuropean power, would probably have 
elfected, the subjugation of all India. 

The south of India, beyond the Telinga and 
Mahratta races, is occupied by four distinct races, 
dilfering in language, and, in some respects, in 
|ihysical form and intellectual character; but us 
in both respects it would be difficult to define 
the differences with precision, w'e shall content 
ourselves with their simple enumeration. Of 
all of them it may be observed, that they are 
(the inhabitants of Ilengal excepted) of shorter 
stature, hut of more compact form, than the 
Hindoos of the north. They are commonly 
also of darker complexions. Immediately to the 
cast of the Telinga, is the TanuU race, occu¬ 
pying the whole of the level country below and 
to the east of the great table land of the pciiin- 
siilu as far as C'ape Comorin. South of the river 
Krishna, and occuiiying the table-land, is the 
Kai nata or Cannarese race, considerably civi¬ 
lised, and wide spread in this part of India, 
llclow the table-land, and on the w'estern 
ci'ast, we have two races, the Malabar, and 
the Tnlaiujt to the south, peculiar in their 
physical organisation, intellectual character, 
and language. llcsides these well ascertain¬ 
ed races, tlierc are evidences of the existence 
of distinct races also in the peninsulas of C«uj- 
rat and Kutch, and in the territory of Sinde; 
in all of which there seem to have been peculiar 
languages, reduced at ])resent to dialects by the 
admixture of conquerors and settlers from the 
north. Among the Hindoo races must be in¬ 
cluded the aboriginal inhabitants of ('cyloii, or 
who resemble the Hindoo, and no other 
family, in their colour, the form of their persons, 
the character of their features, and the texture of 
their minds. They have a i)eeuli<ir language, an 
indigenous alphabt^t, following the Sanscrit ar¬ 
rangement, and their speech contains an abun¬ 
dance of Sanscrit words. 

But besides these more considerable races of 
the Hindoo family, there are a good many rude 
tribes, dilfering essentially in language, and ofleii 
in person, from their more civilised neighbours, 
and from each other. If we reckon these last at 
not more than half a dozen, we shall find that 
tlic wluile Hindoo family of nations docs not 
consist of less than 18 different races, differing 


more or less from each other, in stature, strength, 
mein, and intellectual endowment. If we carry 
our minds buck to a period of Hindoo history 
when society was in ns rude a state as in Ame¬ 
rica on its discovery ; — before the time w hen 
some of the races, by their superior energy, and 
more favourable position, had de.stroyed or ab¬ 
sorbed those that were more feeble, or less aus¬ 
piciously situated, wc shall probably be led to 
conclude that the number of races and lan¬ 
guages was. III ))roportiun to extent, as great in 
India, as wc have found it to be in the New 
World, uniform as the Hindoo physical fonii 
and mind is commonly considered to be. 

From the eastern limit of the country of the 
Hindoos, to the western limit of China, and from 
the 7th to the 2t)th degree of N. latitude, there 
exists a groat family, which has a common 
character, that is, the different races, or nations, 
or tribes composing it, agree as much among 
themselves as Europeans, Hindoos, or ('hincse. 
We .shall give this family a name which has been 
already applied to it, viz. the HUuloo-Chinese, 
though pcrliups it would he better to apply to 
it that of one of its leading varieties. 'I'he ibl- 
low'ing is an outline of its ])hysioal form, lloml 
generally well proportioned, but of remarkable 
flatness in the ocei))ital part. I'eatiires never 
bold, prominent, orw'ell defined, as in the nations 
of central Asia. Nose smull, round at the ))oiiit, 
but nut flattened; and the nostrils, instead of 
being parallel, diverge greatly. Mouth wide, 
but the lower part of the face does not project; 
lips rather thick; eyes small and black. Eye¬ 
brows not prominent, nor well marked. The face, 
instead of being oval, .is in the Hindoo, Persian, 
Turkish, Arabian, and European families, is of 
a lozenge form; arising from its great breadth 
across the clieeks, and the prominence of the 
latter. Complexion a light brown ; much 
fairer than the Hindoo, but darker than tlie 
Chinese. It is never black, as in many Hindoos 
and most negroes. The people described, arc 
themselves aware that they are a fairer race than 
the Hindoos; and, like the Turks and Persians, 
call the latter “ black men.” The hair of the 
head is always black, lank, coarse, and abundant. 
On every other part it is .staiity ; .ind the beard is 
througliuut thin and defective, 'fhe average 
stature may be taken at five feet three inehes; so 
that they are shorter than the Hindoos and 
Chinese, but ratlier taller than the Malayan fa¬ 
mily. 'riie low er limbs are better formed than 
in the Hindoo family, and the hands larger and 
less efieiiiiiiate. 'Ihe whole person is robust, 
but without the lightness, flexibility, and grace 
of the Hindoo form. It is at the same lime 
more vigorous, strong, and hardy. I’he lan¬ 
guages of this family of nations arc for the most 
part inonusyllabic, and as we approach China 
wholly so. Even the polysyllabic words of 
foreign languages naturalised among them, are 
pronounced as if each syllable were a distinct 
word. It follows, of nceessily, that they are ex¬ 
tremely simple ill their structure, particles sup¬ 
plying the places of inflexions in all parts of 
speech, and words following each other in the 
natural order of ideas. 'I'here are, besides tlic 
Pali, or character of the religious language, six 
alphabets, employed by as many distinct nations, 
which,however,on examination, maybe reduced 
to three. 'i’ho Birmese, Pegunns, and Ara- 
canesc, write in the same alphaliet, with tri¬ 
fling modifications. The Siamese, Cambojans, 
and, for the most part, tlie Laos, write in one 
alphabet — that usually called the Siamese. But 
a fxiTtion of the people of Lao idsu write in an 



ftlphabet distinct firom these two. The Birmese This, to he sure, is no ertat aiuiouiiv • 
am] Si^esc have adopted the classification of the people who constructed such huildiiiini 
Sanscrit, but not so the peculiar alphabet of liao. already far removed from being savages. 

We hold all three to be of native invention, and We shall now oiT’er a brief sketch of tlie 
the introduction of the Sanscrit classification to races or varieties of the Hindoo-Chinese fa- 
be only recent and incidental. The fourth al- inily, beginning our examination frojn the west- 
phabet,or Pali, in which religious works are ward, ^fter leaving the country of the Hind(H» 
generaiiy written, is common to all the nations family, — of the men of hlack complexion 
now mentifined, and is the same which is now fine prominent features, slender person, and 
used in Ceylon for a similar purpose, and which graceful form, — we approach the^nien of 
was once used in Java and other regions remote brown complexion, fiat features, and strong-built 
from India, the country in which it iinmiestion- hut squab persons. Still the Hindoo form, 
ably originated. The languages of the llindoo- whether from admixture of races or original 
Chinese countries now mentioned have not only constitutional difference, has not wholly disap- 
a common character, as to sound, structure, and pean‘d; and the half-civilised people of Cassay, 
genius, but they contain also many words in Cachar, and Assam, with about a dozen simdl 
common, the necessary effect of invasions, con- tribes in a wild and half-savage stale, may be 

a uests, and settlements; the greater number of described as partaking of the physical form of 
icni, probably, in rude and early periods of so- both Hindoo and Hindoo-Chinese. All these 
ciety, and of whicli, with few exceptions, history speak different languages, and the more civilised 
has preserved no record. A large infusion of write, some with the aliihabet <if the Bcugallecs, 
Sanscrit, through the medium of the Pali, is also and some with that of the Birincse. Among a 
common to them all. But what is the Pali few, language is polysyllabic, hut monosyllabic 

itself? The common belief is, that it is the dialects prevail. 

ancient language of Magadha or Bahar. It To the south and east of the savage semibar- 
differs chiefly from Sanscrit in being more voca- barons or half-civilized tribes and nations now 
lie, more effeminate in its pronunciation, and less mentioned — extending to the south as far as tlie 
complex in its grammatical structure; and, in 7th degree of north latitude, ami to the east as 
short, much in the same way that Ilomaic and fur as the Anani race, we find six considerable 
Italian differ from Greek and Latin. Most pro- nations, in which the jiliysical character wc have 
bably it was a language which arose on the ruins ascribed to tho Hindoo-Chinese family is well 
of the Sanscrit; and was the result of a con- marked, the genius of whose languages agrees, 
quest of the ]icopIe who spoke the latter, effected and who arc nearly in the same state of social 
by some other Hindoo nation, the principal scat advancement- These are, the Aracancse, Bir- 
oi whose government w’as Magadha or Bahar. niesc, Pcguaiis, Laos or Shuns, Siamese and 

This theory w'oiild confinn the common and ra- Cambojans Bach of these has its own pe- 

tionai opinion, that the religion of Buddha is of culiar language; and there exists even in their 
iiuire recent origin than that of Brahma. 'J'he ]ihysical form, especially as to size, strength, and 
Pali is not an intrinsic portion of the Hindoo- feature, diflbrences which, though not very ob- 
Chiricsc languages; but it is found to exist in vious to a stranger, are sensible enough to them- 
them, as Arabic does in Persian or 'I’urkish. It, selves. Living among them in scattered^ com- 
in fact, embellishes them, but is not essential munities, as far as European inquiry has 
The mind of this family, as exhibited in their litc- extended, there exist no less tlian eight tribes, 
ruryofforts, ranks them below that of the Hindoos, migratory or savage, speaking as many distinct 
In enterjirise they rank also below the latter, languages. 

Their wars and enterprises have been wholly Prom the eastern frontier ot Camhoja, to the 
confined among themselves; and they have never w'estern frontier of I'hina, exists the Anom 
exercised the slightest iiifinencc over the other race, comprising the Cochin-Chinese and Ton- 
great families of maiikiiul; nor have they pro- quincse. These, though they have the coin¬ 
duced a single great name known to history, or inoir characters of the llindoo-Chinese family, 
one remembered even by themselves a century difler from the rest in so many particulars, 
after his death. Still their civilisation must he that they might probably have been considered, 
of considerable antiquity, for the elements to without impropriety, as a distinct family of the 
promote an early advance unquestionably exist human race. In stature they are shorter than 
in their country, and these have never hern pre- their neighbours, the Laos, Cambojans, and Sia- 
sented to any family of mankind without he- inese, and greatly shorter tlian the Chinese, 
getting early improvement. 'I'he ox, the buffalo. Their persons are squat, hut well proportioned 
and the elephant, are natives of their countries and active ; their features are unseemly, their 
throughout; and very probably the horse and cheek-bones very high, and in that direction the 
dog were so in early times. The soil too is face is very broad. Their language is purely inono- 
geiicrally of remarkable fertility; is well syllabic, and in its terms has no admixture of the 
watered; and, in all likelihood, rice and some western languages. It has no alphabet; but, in 
smaller grains, with some farinaceous roots and lieu of it, uses, with little variation, the symbolic 
useful fruits, are indigenous. Inferior to the writing of the Chinese. Besides the Anam 
Hindoos, and still more to the I*ersians, Arabs, nation there are two considerable tribes in- 
and Chinese, their superiority over all the negro habiting the same country, the Vbampa and Moi, 
and American nations is in a still greater speaking their own distinct and peculiar idioms, 
proportion. Their progress in agriculture, in Thus, throughout the whole of the Hindoo- 
the common arts of life, the character of their Chinese countries, and among a people probably 
religious and civil institutions, and their pos- not byorte-te«i/> part so numerous as the Hindoos, 
session of a written character and a literature, we have 32 nations with distinct languages, 
to which they have been little indclitcd to fo- We now come to an important family, 
reigners, attest, in short, an early and consider- comprising, indeed, a very large portion of 
able progress in society. Birmese temples, M'itli mankind, the Chinese, The outline of its phy- 
every appearance of authenticity, can he traced sical character may be described as follows: 
back to the 9th century, corresponding to the — Colour a sickly white, or pale yellow; 
ages of Charlemagne and llaroun-al-Uaschid. hair of the head lank, black, coarse, and shin* 
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ing; beard always black, thin, and deficient; 
there U but little hair nn any other ^lart of the 
body; eye invariably black, or dark; eyes and 
eyc^-hrows oblique, turning upwards externally; 
cheek-bones high, and ^e round — neither 
square, nor lozengc-fbrnied, nor angular in its 
outline. Nose small, depressed at its extre¬ 
mity, and thick at the root; lips thicker than 
with Kuropeans, but moderate compared to 
those o£. the negro. The whole person is well 
built and symmetrical; there is not in it the 
lightness and agility of the Hindoo; but there 
is sufficient activity, and fur greater strength. 
The hands are small and soft, like those of the 
other jKHjplc of warm climates. The lower limbs 
are particularly well fonned, far excelling in this 
rcsjiect those of all otlier Asiatic people. The 
languages of this people ore purely monosyl¬ 
labic ; none of the nations comprising it having 
ever known how to put two syllables together. 

poor monosyllables, beginning with a con¬ 
sonant, and ending in a vowel, a liquid, or a nasal, 
and each monosyllable admitting commonly of 
about four intonations, so as to make in all about 
l/kX) words, make up the whole of their meagre 
colloquial dialects, which are no less than 1.5 in 
number, corresponding with the ancient provin¬ 
cial divisions of the country, which in early 
times composed, jprobably, at least as many dis¬ 
tinct nations. The Chinese monosyllables are 
neither affected by number, case, nor gender; 
by mood, tense, or person; but arc designated 
by prefixed or affixed particles, about 30 in 
luiniber. The language of the Hottentots is 
scarcely nider, more uncouth, or inharmonious. 
The Chinese family never invented an al¬ 
phabet. From knotted words they c:une to their 
iresent symbolic character, which bears no resem- 
ilance to the Egyptian or any other hiero¬ 
glyphics. It is a language for the eye, and not 
the ear,—a character which may be read in 
English, or in Arabic, as well as in any Chi¬ 
nese language, and probably, indeed, with more 
precision. The Chinese writing, in fact, is a 
’ universal cb-iracter, like the Arabic numerals, 
and has consequently many conveniences ; but 
it has also its inconveniences. It has jircventcd 
the culture of oral language; occasioned the con¬ 
tinuance of many distini't languages in the same 
country; and these, wretchedly meagre in struc¬ 
ture, sound, and comprehensiveness. The 
Chinese mind, as indicated by its literatiire, is 
frigid, mechanical, and unimaginative. For the 
fine arts, in which the Greeks and Etruscans had 
made such remarkable progress 2500 years ago, 
the Chinese have never, to the present day, exhi¬ 
bited any capacity. They are laborious, prac¬ 
tical, orderly, a vast a.ssemblage, in fact, of sho])- 
keepers and mechanics. They are among those 
families that made the earliest progress in civil¬ 
ization. Whatever they have is, also, indige¬ 
nous; for of all mankind they owe least to 
Htrangers. The Chinese carry their authentic 
history back to a period of near .'i(XK) years; and 
their sage, Confucius, lived and wrote in the 
present character 23(X) years ago ; —wrote, 
in short, his moral rhapsodies while Herodotus 
was writing history; and in the same age in 
which flourished Pericles, Phidias, Hippo¬ 
crates, and Plato; so tlmt China was obviously 
as inferior to Europe then as it is now. At 
that time, however, China, south of the Yellow 
river, which at present contains the greatest and 
most industrious portion of its population, was 
ill a state of entire baibarism; and even the 
northern frontier was divided into many petty 
itates^ — facts that only contribute with many 


others to prove the comparatively recent oridn of 
the whole human race. Two hundred and fifteen 
years before Christ, or above two centuries and a 
half later, the Chinese built along their frontier 
a wall of liiOO miles in extent, some 90 feet high, 
and broad enough for half a dozen horsemen to 
ride abreast, — the only human monument that 
makes « a conspicuous figure on the map of the 
globe.” This was in the age of the llamiib'als 
and Scipios, and in point of < magnitude, but 
nothing else, far exceeded the power of the 
liomaiis and Carthaginians of the same period. 
We may infer from it that a jieople who could 
erect such a work, and who 2000 years ago had a 
frontier of 1500 miles to defend, were already 
numerous, and to a certain degree industrious. 
We may safely infer,, then, that the Chinese, from 
their early progress in civilization, from their in¬ 
vention of printing, their discovery of silk and 
porcelain, their progress in useful works, such 
as domestic architecture, bridges, and canals, and 
their acrjuaintance with the art of civil admini¬ 
stration, are, if nut the most showy and brilliant, 
at least the most practical and uscnil, of the Asia¬ 
tic races. One thing has been always common to 
this and the Hindoo family,— an absence of the 
spirit of enterprise. In no age have the Chinese 
gone abroad in search of foreign conquests or ad¬ 
ventures; and even their indirect influence on 
strangers has been confined to their own imme¬ 
diate neighbourhood, no doubt a wide circuit. 
Like all Asiatic people, too, they exhibit a dis¬ 
position to stand still, aflter making certain ad¬ 
vances in civilization, which, in th^r case, have 
undoubtedly been respectable. They at all 
events display none of that illimitable facility of 
expansion which, in the history of our race, has 
hitherto alone characterised the Eurojiean fa¬ 
mily. The Europeans of the 19th century bear 
very little resemblance to those of the i.5th, 
except ill spirit and enterprise ; but we perceive 
that the Chinese of these two distant ages are 
in all respects very nearly the same. The Euro¬ 
pean has advanced at the speed of the race¬ 
horse, while the utmost that can he said of the 
Chinese is, that its jiace has been that of the tor¬ 
toise. 

Even in the apparently homogeneous popu¬ 
lation of CTiiiia, there is to be found considerable 
diversity, both physical and intellectual, probably 
as great as in the European family or the Hindoo. 
It has been already stated that there are lifteen 
languages, belonging to as many provinces; and, 
indeed, several provinces have mure than one 
language. The inhabitants of the southern and 
eastern coast arc commonly more athletic than 
those of the centre and north; and among the 
latter ore found some who have less of the obli¬ 
quity of eye which is so characteristic of the 
Chinese, and whose features altogether approach 
more nearly to the European. There are even 
races within the cmfiirc that are not Chinese, 
either in person or sjieech, and who still preserve 
their independence, as the Mcaou.tse in the in¬ 
terior, the Lolos on the western frontier, with 
the mountaineers of Hainan and Formosa. 
These two islands, indeed, seem only to have been 
colonised by* the Chinese, as the Saxons co¬ 
lonised liritain; while the aborigines, like the 
Welsh and Highlanders, have been confined to 
the mountains. I'lie language of Formosa is, 
ill iact, polysyllabic, and contains many words 
of the Malayan family of languages; and the 
C'hinc colonisation of this island we know to be 
only of two centuries’ date. 

Near the Chinese we have another great family,' 
bearing it some resemblance, but stiU so distinct 
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in physical and intellectual character, that we 
are warranted in classing it separately. This is 
the Japanese, w-hich occupies a country of great 
extent, in the fine and temperate climate from 
30^^ to 45° N., and comprises a population in¬ 
ferior only to the Chinese. Their colour is 
tawny; stature short, but robust; noses dattisli; 
eyelids thick, and as it were pufibd; eyes, ns 
usual, dark, but less sunk than those of the 
('hinesc; lower limbs large and thick, not 
clean and w'ell made, as with the latter. “ In 
the main,” says Kempfer, “ they are of a very 
ugly appearance.” The language of the ,Iapa- 
nese, instead of being monosyllabic, is ])olysyl- 
labic. I'hc Chinese can pronounce the aspirate 
h; the Japanese have no such sound in their 
language. The Chinese have as it were a na¬ 
tural incapacity of pronouncing the consonants 
r and c/, which they always convert into L 
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The Japanese pronounce them with the same 
facility as Europeans. The different pronunci¬ 
ation of the two people made a lively impression 
on Kempfer, who describes it as follows: “ As to 
the pronunciation, that also is very different iti 
both languages, whether we consider it in general, 
or with regard to particular letters; and this 
difference is so remarkable, that it seems the very 
instruments of voice are differently formed in the 
Japanese from w hat they are in the (.'hinesc. The 
pronunciation of the Japanese language in ge¬ 
neral IS ]>ure, articulate, and distinct, there being 
seldom more than two or three letters, according 
to ou r alphabet, combined together i n one syllable: 
that of the Chinese, on the contrary, is nothing 
but a confused noise of many consonants, pro¬ 
nounced with a sort of singing accent, very dis¬ 
agreeable to the ear.” lie adds, that, with the 
exception of a very few commercial term.s, the 
language of Japan does not contain a single word 
borrowed from the dialects of China; and hence 
he argues, with justice, that the two nations arc 
wholly of di.stlnct origin. The Japanese, to a cer¬ 
tain extent, have adopted the symbolic wTiting of 
the Chinese; but they have also an aliihabet of 
their own, which is syllabic, like that of the Man- 
choos, and like it, too, written from top to bottom. 
A Hindoo al])liabet has also been recently 
discovered among them, confined to the priest¬ 
hood, whose ritual is in the Sanscrit or Pali 
language. The Japanese, from the accounts we 
possess oi them, are a race of considerable phy¬ 
sical and intellectual energy; inferior to the 
('hinese in ingenuity, but superior to them in 
spirit and courage, h'avoured by a country 
enjoying many advantages of soil, climate, ex¬ 
tent, insular position, with most probably the 
possession, on the spot, of many of the most 
useful jdants and animals, they could hardly 
fail to make an early progress in civilization. 
Their authentic history, according to themselves, 
dates (kK) years a. c. This is probably greatly 
over-rating its real authenticity; for it would 
carry us back almost to the foundation ofTlomc, 
and would precede by nearly tw'o centuries the 
age of Confucius and Pericle.s. In fact they 
admit that they are a people of more recent civi¬ 
lization than the Chinese by 12 centuries. They 
have had, how'cver, a long time for improvement, 
and for the last three centuries may be considered 
as having been absolutely stationary; if indeed, as 
the result of their self-exclusion from strangers 
within that period, they-may not rather be consi¬ 
dered to be in a more unfavourable position than 
before it.^ While Chinese civilization has been rcj- 
peatedly interrujitcd by the invasions of the shep¬ 
herds of the North, no strangers have ever success¬ 
fully invaded Japan; and the only attempt at 


conquest, made by the Mogul conquerors ofChina» 
between five and six centuries ago, the elements* 
and the courage of the .lapanesc, repelletl, and 
ininished by the destruction of 100,(XX) of the in¬ 
vaders. An industrious, and in many respects,an 

ingenious culture of rice, barley, and wheat,_ 

respectable manufactures of silk, cotton, pottery 
and lacquered ware,—letters, litersituro, authentic 
records, the art of printing, and ])olitical institu¬ 
tions,— prove the Japanese to be capable of a 
respectable civilization according to the Asiatic 
standard; but they prove also, that notwithstand¬ 
ing their more favourable position, both as to 
climate and political security, their natural genius 
is inferior to that of tlic (Chinese. That they arc 
a peculiar and original family, wc think there 
can be no question. This is their own opinion; 
and Kempfer observes, in reference to this sub-* 
ject, that they “ fancy themselves highly affronted 
by tlie endeavours of some who busy themselves 
to draw the original of their nation from the 
Chinese or others of their neighbours.” 

We have described tbc individuals of the Ja¬ 
panese family as if there existed among them 
no differences, physical or intellectual; but if 
we knew more of them, probably many con¬ 
siderable variations w'ould be found in both 
respects. The inhabitants of Nipon, the prin¬ 
cipal island, arc distinguished by “ big heads, flat 
noses, and musculous fleshy complexions,” as 
Kempfer expresses it. Those of Saikokf are short 
in stature, of slender make, but well-shaped and 
handsome. The inhabitants of the Loochoo is¬ 
lands are described by our navigators as being 
neither Chinese nor Japanese, but partaking ot 
both: they arc most probably neither, nor yet a 
mixture of both, as they fancy, but an original 
and distinct race. Their stature docs not exceed 
5 feet 2 inches, so tliat they are a very diminutive 
race. Their language is peculiar, partaking 
equally of the monosvllabic and polysyllabic cha¬ 
racter. In fact, the Japanese empire is an aggre¬ 
gate of small hercditai^ principalities, in w'htch 
a little acquaintance would probably discover 
much diversity. I ii language, too, probably much 
diflercnce would be found to exist; although, in 
all likelihood, not to so great an extent as in 
China; owing to the existence of a more perfect 
oral language, a common alphabet, and, in 
general, the absence of the artificial medium of 
communication which is universal among the 
people of the latter country. 

'I’o the N. E. of China we have another fa¬ 
mily, the Cvrean, occupying a peninsula equal to 
Britain in extent. The Coreans are described as 
superior in strength and stature to the Chinese 
and Japanese, but they arc evidently a race very 
inferior in mental energy and capacity to either. 
Their language, or most jirobably languages, are 
peculiar, diileriiig from those of their immediate 
neighbours, the Manchoos, Chinese, and Ja¬ 
panese. It would appear, also, that they have a 
national alphabetic character, although occasion¬ 
ally having recourse also to the symlioHc writing 
of China. In the useful arts they have made 
considerable progress; but the standard of their 
civilization is much below that of the Chinese 
and Japanese. Their unthcntic history goes 
back to 100 years u. c., or corresponds with the 
classic oira of Rome. 

The inhabitants of two-thirds of the superficies 
of Asia, from the scats of the fafhilics already 
specified to the Frozen Ocean, remain to be de¬ 
scribed. These have a common resemblance in 
some important features; but it is only such a 
resemblance, colour alone excepted, as exists in 
all the families already mentioned from the 
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eastern shore of the Atlantic to the eastern con¬ 
fines of Hindostan. Modem naturalists have 
descrihetl the whole, including in it the nations 
to the E. of the Hindoos, which we have just 
classed, as one of the five permanent varieties of 
the human race, under the name of the MonffoUan. 
A classification of this description, w’hit h ar¬ 
ranges under a single head people differing most 
widely in form of person, stature, strength, 
language, and mental capacity, appears to us 
cf no value whatever, and we feel ourselves 
warranted in attempting a different one, though 
the materials before the public for such a pur¬ 
pose be exceedingly imperfect; and the subject 
itself, from its extent and variety, as well as the 
rude and wandering character of nearly the whole 
of the races concerned, is naturally of much 
* complexity. We shall divide the races into those 
which inhabit the valleys or soutliern slo])es of 
the Himalava chain: those which dwell between 
the latter, the Chinese and Corcan families, and 
the Altai mountains; and, lastly, those which 
dwell between the Altai range generally and 
the Northern Ocean. 

The first race, proceeding in the above order, 
and beginning from tlie is the Hootea, or 
inhabitants of llootan. “It is not possible 
to conceive,” says Turner, who was perfectly 
well acquainted with both, “ a greater dissimi¬ 
larity between the most remote inhabitants of 
the globe, than that which distinguishes the 
feuble-bodicd and meek-s])irited natives of 
ilengal, and their active and Herculean neigh¬ 
bours the mountaineers of Bootan.” They have 
invariably black hair ; the eye is a very remark¬ 
able feature of the face—small, black, with long 
pointed corners, as though stretched and ex¬ 
tended by artificial means; their eye-lashcs 
are so thin as to be scarcely perceptible; and the 
eyebrow is but slightly shtided. Below the eyes 
is the broadest part of the face, which is rather 
flat and narrow from the cheek-bones to the chin. 
U'he skin, about as fair as that of a southern 
European, is remarkable fur its smoothness; and 
the beard does not present itself until a very ad¬ 
vanced age, and then is scanty. The Booteas 
are a stout, active race, and their stature occa¬ 
sionally rises to 6 feet. Mr. Turner, indeed, 
describes them as “ models of athletic strength.” 
The Booteas are a long-settled agricultural peo¬ 
ple, and have made considerable progress in the 
arts; have a peculiar language; an alphabet 
which follows the Hindoo arrangement; and in 
civilization, allowance being made for their 
remote, insulated, and mountainous country, 
may be considered on a par with the inhabi¬ 
tants of the countries lying between India and 
China. 

Westward of the Booteas is the country of 
the Nepal, which, independent of Hindoo co¬ 
lonists and settlers from the S., who are some¬ 
times of pure blood, but have often mixed it with 
that of the natives, contains 8 aboriginal races; 
viz. the Gorkhas, Magars, Gunmgs, Jariyas, 
Newars, Murmis, Kirauts, and Lapehas. This, 
from the predominant race, may be called the 
Gorkha family, lliesc are a short, robust people, 
of an olive complexion, and of‘ features less 
Mongolian than those of the Booteas. Their 
languages are for the most pandistinct from each 
other, and polysyllabic, and the greater number 
of them have a knowledge of letters. There 
is, among one of the races at least, the rudi¬ 
ments of a native alphabet; but the Dewanagari, 
adapted by additions and omissions to their na¬ 
tive pronunciation, has been adopted by the 
greeter nlimber. Their state of civilization is 


nearly the same as that of the Booteas; but they 
have, recently at least, exhibited a greater spirit 
of enterprise. 

To the N. of Bootan and Nepal, and on the 
terrace of the grand chain of the Himalaya, at 
an elevation of 12,000 or 12,000 ft. above the 
sea, in a cold and dry climate, and an ungenial 
soil, are found the Tibetian family; which, as far 
as our knowledge goes, extends over 26 degrees 
of longitude, or jfrom the 74th to the 100th. 
The Tibetians have what is commonly called the 
Tartar countenance—a face angular and broad 
across the cheek-bones, and small black eyes, 
with very little beard. Instead of being tall, 
like the Booteas, they arc short, squat, broad- 
shouldered ; but slow and sluggish in mind as 
well as body. U’hey are mild in disposition, 
and have never exhibited the mental energy 
or entenirisc of their neighbours either to the 
N. or S. The horse and ass, two species of 
the ox, the goat, and sheep, arc domesticated 
among them. All these arc i)robably natives 
of the country, and the two first arc said still 
to exist in the wild stiitc. Their language is 
guttural, nasal, and hiirsh, and in a great mea¬ 
sure ]>olysyllabic. 'fhey possess a peculiar alpha¬ 
bet, which bears some resemblance to that of 
the Hindoos in their neighbourhood, but does 
not follow its arrangement. For religious pur- 
)ioses they have another alphabet, much resem¬ 
bling the Pali, and which they no doubt received 
along with the religion of Buddha or Fo, which 
they have been the medium of communicating 
to many of the tribes of Tarfary, including the 
two which have conquered China. 'They have 
long possessed the art of printing with im¬ 
movable wooden blocks, which they use, how¬ 
ever, only for the multiplication of religions 
work.s. 

Wc come now to far more important races: 
those inhabiting generally the vast plateau and 
extensive ascents between the Himalaya and 
Altai ranges, as far as the 140th deg. of long., and 
then between the former and the right bank of the 
Amur, or Amour. 'This is the Mongolian family, 
and may be described as being generally com¬ 
prised between the 40th and 50th degrees of lat., 
and ranging over 80*^ of long., or from the 60th 
to the 14()th deg. E., although, in some situations, 
exceeding these limits N. and S. by .a few de¬ 
grees. We shall first ^ve the general descrip¬ 
tion of the whole family. Forehead low and 
slanting; head altogether of a square form. I'he 
cheek-bones stand out widely on either side; the 
glalxUa and ossa '/ms/,which are fiat and very small, 
are placed nearly in the same plane with the malar 
bones; there are scarcely any superciliary ridges; 
entrance of the nose narrow ; the malar fossa 
fonns but a slight excavation; the ulvular 'edge 
of the jaws is obtusely arched in front; chin 
rather prominent; body short of the European 
stature, broad, square, and robust; extremities 
short, but slender ; shoulders high ; neck 
thick and strong, llair always black, and the 
eye invariably black or dark brown. Hair of the 
bead long and lank; and there is a paucity of 
beard, as well as of hair over the rest of the 
body. 

There are two great divisions of this family 
known to Europeans, under the name of Eastern 
and Western 'Tartars. The first comprise chiefly 
the Manchoos, sometimes called also Manshurs 
and Maniurs. 'These arc the present lords of 
China, of which their parent country constitutes 
but a dependency, though a favoured one. 
Those that are seen in China are not always 
easily distinguished from the Chinese. They 
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■Tc described as shorter and squatter than the 
Chinese, and having a more angular countenance, 
and harsher features. It must be recollected, 
however, that a perfect similarity of dress and 
costume is apt to mislead tlie observer, and that 
most of the first conquerors marrying Chinese 
women, the nominal Maiichoos of China arc in 
reality, in a great measure, a mixed race. In¬ 
habiting a mure genial climate and a better soil 
than the Mongols or Western Tartars, the Man- 
choos are a more civilised people than the lat¬ 
ter. They have fur the most part habitations, 
and some agriculture, though flocks and herds 
constitute their chief wealth. The great river 
Amur,or Saghalien, and its many branches,which 
abound in nsh, passing through their territory, 
many exist as fishermen. The Manchoo lan¬ 
guage is quite national and peculiar; it is poly¬ 
syllabic, full, and sonorous. It has the sort of 
copiousness which characterises the Sanscrit and 
Arabic, and which, in a perfect language, ought 
rather to be called redundancy. The number of 
words for the horse, ox, and dog, according to 
age, sex, size, colour, and other qualities is, for 
cxample,%vcrwhclming. The present alj)habet 
of the Manchoos is syllabic, written in columns 
from the top to the bottom of the page, like the 
Chinese, but, contrary to the practice of that cha¬ 
racter, from left to right. It is said to have been 
invented only during the present dynasty, the 
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Manchoos having, previously, used the same 
characterasthe Mongols. ThcManchoos, though 
they have acted a considerable, have by no moans 
acted an equally distinguished, part on the great 
theatre of the world with their neighbours the 
Mongols. In the 11th ccntiir}', however, they 
established the great empire known in the middle 
ages h\ tlie name of Katay or Cathay, by uniting 
to their own country the northern half of China. 
This, after lasting 117 years, was subverted by 
the arms of .lengis Khan ; but in the year 1624, 
and at an interval of more than four centuries, the 
Manchoos again possessed themselves of China, 
and have now for more than two centuries govern¬ 
ed that empire, and probably with a skill and! 
wisdom never equalled by its native masters. 

We come now to the true Mongols, — to the 
race ** whose ^ rapid conquests,” as Gibbon ex¬ 
presses it, “ may be compared with the primitive 
convulsions of nature, which have agitated and 
altered the surface of the globe.” They extend 
westward from the longitude of Pekin, or about 
lie>», to the Sea of Aral, a sweep of at least 3000 
miles, and with the same physical form, the same 
language, and no great variety of manners, 
embrace the communities or tribes known to us 
under the various denominations of Mongols, or 
Moghuls, Kalkas, Eluths, OgurS, Kokonors, 
Kam'i, and Kalmucks. It is peculiarly to this 
family that the descriptions given by Euro¬ 
pean writers of “ the Tartars ” is applicable. 
They arc, in fact, the same men as the cem- 
paiiions of Attila, Jengis Khan, and for the 
most part of those of Timur, who, thbugh priding 
himself on being a Turk, was in reality a Mongol, 
whose family had been long settled in a Turkish 
country, and whose myriads were a mixture of 
both races. Gibbon, on the authority of Jor- 
nandes, describes the person of Attila, and says 
that it exhibited “ the genuine deformity of a 
modern Calmuck.” An ecclesiastic, quoted by 
Matthew Paris, gives, in 1243, a picture of the 
Mongols who were the instruments of the con¬ 
quests of Jengis and his sons, which is evidently 
drawn by an eye-witness. “ The Tartars,” says 
he, have firm and robust bodies, lean and palid 
countenances, high and broad shoulders, short and 


distorted noses, pointed and prominent chins, 
a low and deep upper jaw, long teeth distant 
from each other, eyelids stretched out from the 
temple to the nose, eyes black and unsteady, an 
expression oblique and stern, extremities bony 
and nervous, large and muscular thighs, but 
short legs, with a stature equal to our own, the 
deficiency in the length of the lower limbs being 
made up in the rest of the body.” The Catholic 
missionaries, who in the reign of the Chinese 
emperor Kang-hi repeatedly travelled over the 
country of the Mongols, and actually surveyed a 
portion of it, confirm this description. The 
Mongols, by their statement, arc a stout, squat, 
swarmy, and ill-favoured people, with the com¬ 
mon Tartar countenance expressed in its boldest 
lineaments. The language of the Mongols is 
polysyllabic, and differs wholly from that of the 
Manchoos. What is remarkable, and almost 
peculiar to this people, is, that the whole race 
speak the same langu^e, from the longitude of 
Pekin almost to the Caspian, and in some si¬ 
tuations even into the heart of Siberia, and 
westward within the confines of Europe. This 
arises, no doubt, from their being physically 
the same race, from their ever wandering and 
unfixed habits, the frequent mixture arising from 
these habits, the practice of a universal nospi- 
tality, and their having been repeatedly united 
under the same government, though never 
very permanently. Something similar to this 
may be found among the islands of the Indian 
Ocean, the languages of which have a vast num¬ 
ber of words in common, a pacific sea consti¬ 
tuting in this case a common medium of inter¬ 
course and communication, like the steppes and 
deserts of the Mongols, the prao and the canoe, 
in fact, taking the place of the horse, the ox, and 
the camel. The country of the Mongols is cold, 
elevated, and dry, few parts of it being fit for 
culture, and a great portion of it consisting 
of deserts, or ** seas of sand,” as the Chinese 
express it, in which there is neither herb nor 
water. It abounds, however, in game and wild 
animals. For the chace there is the tiger, leo¬ 
pard, deer, antelopes, hares, and many species 
of the gallinaceous family. The camel, ass, 
and even the horse, arc still found in it, in their 
wild state; and no doubt the ox and sheep were 
so also before they were appropriated. Such a 
country necessarily made the Mongols early a 
nation of shepherds and hunters, and chained 
them down as it were to that condition. 

The Mongols, with the exception of a very 
small number, live exclusively on animal food; 
and their clothing and dwellings, or tents, arc for 
the most part of animal tegument or fibre. When 
ui^ed to agricultural employment, their answer is, 
“ Herbs were made for the beasts of the field, and 
the beasts of the field for man.” (ante, p. 178.) 

Their whole employment consists in the tend¬ 
ing of cattle, war, and the chase. Their knowledge 
or letters is of the humblest order, and applicable 
only to the purposes of superstition in the hands 
of their priests. One tribe, the l^rs or Ogun, 
invented a meagre alphabet of 14 letters, which, 
improved and extended from that of Tibet, is stiU 
in use. Of their own history and important mi¬ 
grations, which civilised nations have recorded 
for more than 2000 years, they know as little 
as rats or marmots do of theirs. Jci^is Khan 
was wholly illiterate, and Timur and Baber had 
a knowledge only of Turkish and Persian letters. 
The immense country of the Mongols may be de¬ 
scribed as a vast nursery of soldiers, consisting of 
many camps, equipped, provisioned, and ready to 
march at a moment's notice, without inconveni- 
O 
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ence Of expense. The people have strength and 
hardihood of body, and vigour and intelligence 
of mind, to avail themselves of these advantiiges; 
and whenever a leader of genius cajiable of 
uniting the tribes in a common adventure has 
sprung up among them, they have proved a pest 
and nuisance to all the civilised races of man¬ 
kind within their reach, iiuch a union made 
it necessary for the Chinese to build their 
mat wall more than two centuries before the 
Christian a:ra; occasioned about the same period 
the destruction of the Greek kin^om of Bactria; 
caused the settlement of the Huns within the 
confines of Europe, with their acts of destruction 
and rapine in the finest parts of it, in the 4th and 
5th centuries; and the conquest of Turkestan, 
Persia, India, and China, achieved by Jengis 
Khan, Timur, and their desccndaiiis in the 13th, 
14th, and 15th centuries. The Mongolian family 
is at this day very nearly what it uas 2000 years 

X , and in all intermediate times. Are mankind 
ily, then, to be again harassed by any of their 
great military expeditions? Such an event is 
very unlikely with any nation, the Chinese ex¬ 
cepted; and as far as the European family 
is concerned, the invention of gunpowder and 
fire-arms, with other improvements since the 
15th century, have made it all but impossible. 
Asiatics, indeed, though sometimes obtaining 
tempora^ advantages, have never been a match 
for the Europeans, even when the latter were 
comparatively weak and scniibarbaruus. Attila 
was defeated in tlie plains of*ChaIons by an in¬ 
ferior army of the barbarians of northern Eu¬ 
rope ; and the whole of his adventures were, after 
all, but so many predatory inroads on a large scale. 
Jengis Khan, his successor, effected onlythc con¬ 
quest of the weakest and rudest nations of Eu¬ 
rope, the Russians, l*oles, and liniigarians, and 
even their subjugation was temporary. Timur 
did still less, and the Bosphorus was suflicieiit 
to stop the progress of a conqueror who had 
inarched in triumph over 5,000 miles of Asiatic 
territory. I'hc Franks defeated the Arabs in the 
height of their jiride and power. A handful of 
Normans dispossessed them of Sicily, and the 
mountaineers of Biscay, atlcr a long struggle, 
finally expelled them from Spain; so that within 
the memory of history no Asiatic people has 
formed any thing better than a temporary esta¬ 
blishment in Fmrope. Civilised Europeans have 
been conquered b> barbarians of their own fainil) ; 
but not, since the historic age, by Orientalists. 
The researches of modern philologists, however, 
make us acquainted with the singular and ap¬ 
parently unaccountable fact, that the languages 
of India, the JVlaiiclioos, and Mongols, and of 
the I'urkish, Tcrsiaii, and European iamilics, 
contain many words in common; not so much 
changed by the peculiar pronunciation of each 
people as not to be clearly identified; while 
the Arabic and other languages of the same 
family do not contain any such common words. 
It apiiears to us that this may be must rationally 
accounted for on the supposition of an invasion 
and settlement of Transoxiana, Persia, and 
Europe by the Mongols, in times far beyond the 
reach of history, before the invention of letters, 
when there were neither Greeks nor Romans to 
tell the story. How the Mongolian languages 
came to pouess many words in common with 
the Hindoo, seems obvious enough. All the 
Mongolian nations at this day receive their 
religion, and the language in which that re¬ 
ligion is explained, from the Tibetians; and the 
^betiaas, it is admitted, have received both from 
India. But what, it may be asked, could tempt 


the Mongolian nations to the invasion, conquest, 
and settlemont of a country so rude and remote 
as Europe in the times we are supposing? The 
answ^ is, the same cause w hich produces con¬ 
stant international wars among themselves down 
to the present moment, — the restless military 
habits engendered by their position, — the con- 
stitutionid animal courage of a race energetic and 
enterprising, — the desire to find new pastures 
for horses, herds and flocks, which a well watered 
and (then) thinly peopled country like Europe 
could well supply; and the victories of one tribe, 
forcing the conquered to abandon their own lands 
and seek new establisliments. This was, in fart, 
the cause which drove the lluns of the 2d 
century b. c. upon the Greek kingdom of 
Bactria, and eventually brought tluit ])eople to 
£uroi>e in the 3d and 4th centuries after Christ, 
producing even their permanent settlement on 
its eastern confines. The conquests of Attila, 
and of Jengis, it may be added, had similar ob¬ 
jects in view, but took a diflbrent direction, and 
ended differently, owing to the resistance in 
their tiines of a comparatively numerous wealthy, 
and civilised people. 1'imur, with thf strength 
which Europe had already attained, at the close 
of the 14th century, only threatened to invade it. 
Both he and Jengis invaded and overran all the 
other countries of the West in the languages of 
w'hich Indian words are to be found ; but, like the 
remote invaders to whom our theory alludes they 
never touched the Arabian peninsula, nor formed 
nnj^ pemaanent establishment in any country in 
which the Semitic class of languages is spoken. 

The native capacity of the Mongolian family 
is sufficiently attested; by the production of such 
men as Attila, Jengis, Timur, Baber, and Kub- 
lay Khan; as well as in the conquest, the reten¬ 
tion for more than 200 years, and the skilful go¬ 
vernment during nearly the same time, of the 
vast empire of China. It is singular, indeed, that 
the most useful, if not the greatest public work in 
that country, the grand canal of 600 miles in 
length, was the work of-the first Mongol emperor, 
who was the undisputed lord of the whole. Kub- 
lay Khan, the grandson of Jengis, though horn a 
shepherd, added to the enter])rise and courage 
of his own race the learning and skill of tlie con¬ 
quered people. 

Between the Altai range and river Amur to the 
S. and the Frozen Ocean to the N., there exist 
tribes almost as numerous as in any equal extent 
of the American continent, and far more distinct 
in physical form. Many of them are obviously 
distinct families: and others, not so considered, 
will, wc arc satisfied, he found to be such on a 
better acquaintance. The whole are so numerous, 
obscure, and unimportant, that it is difficult, or 
rather impossible, to classify them satisfactorily. 

There arc found near to, and op the banks of 
the Amur or Saghalicn, 4 nations, called Soloni, 
Kertching, Dagiiri, and Natkis, all of which have 
languages wholly different Trom their immediate 
neighbours the Manchoos, while they differ also 
among themselves. They are rude, dull, and 
wholly without the knowledge of letters; live 
on fish; and with them we find the dog, from ne¬ 
cessity, first substituted for the horse and the ox. 

Sherbani, the grandson of Jengis Khan, led a 
colony of Mongols into Siberia, amounting to 
15,000 families, and his descendants reign^ there 
for 900 years, or until the Russian discovery and 
conquest; so that the Mongols, although origin¬ 
ally foreigners, now form a considerable portion 
of the population of Siberia, either pure or mixed 
up with the native tribes of the country. The 
lungoos are said to be allied to the Manchoos. 
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They are of middling stature, with features 
more distinct and more in relief than the Kal¬ 
mucks or Mongols; well-made, active, and 
courageous. The Buriats, it is pretended, also, 
are or the Mongolian race; but it is evident 
from their physcical form that this cannot be the 
case, notwithstanding the existence of Mon- 

f oliaii words in their language. According to 
'alias, an eye-witness, they arc short in stature; 
and so efieminate, that six of them hardly equal, 
:n point of strength, a single Russian. Inese 
cannot be of the same stock with the powerful and 
intrepid pecmle that, centuries ago, conquered 
these same Russians. The Wafiaid constitutes 
a small family, dw'elling between the Ouralian 
mountains and the Obi, of stature below the 
European, with black hair, scanty beard, and 
1 artarian face. The Osliaks arc a family small 
and feeble, with hair of a light colour and reddish 
tinge. They can count no further than 10, and 
live almost exclusively on fish. The Samoyeds 
extend along the Frozen Ocean from the 40lh to 
the 115th deg. of E. long. The stature of this 
very distinct family is commonly from 4 ft. to 
5 ft., and consequently at least a foot short of the 
European standard. Head disproportionately 
Isirge; face flat; month large; cars also large, and 
the lower j3orlion of the face imnectiiig. The 
Tchouktchis, Yakofiuics, and Koriiiks occupy 
the extreme eastern angle of Asia fronting 
America, and are a coarse-featured, short people; 
without, however, the flat noses, or peculiarly 
small eyes of the Karatchateadales. They re¬ 
semble the Esquimaux of America; and speaking 
three distinct ia^uages, arc probably as many 
distinct races. The Kamtchatcadcdcs are a very 
short race, with broad shoulders, a large head 
and a flat elongated countenance, thin lips, small 
eyes, and very little hair. The Aleutians, or 
inb.abitants of the Aleutian islands, arc a dilfcr- 
ent race fiom these. They are swarthy, short, 
but stout and well-proportioned. Thu people 
occupying the great island of Saghalicn at the 


mouth of the Amur, and Uic whole chain of the 
Kurile islands, from the Cape of Kamtchatka, 
to Jess in .lapan, arc a distinct race from any of 
those above mentioned. 

The stoutest and most vigorous of the people 
of this part of Asia, or those found to the S., 
dwell in moveable tents, like the Mongols; have 
horses and oxen ; and arc not wanting in stature, 
strength, and the militaiT virtues. On the con¬ 
trary, the inhabitants of the bleak and inhos})i- 
table regions towards and on the shores of the 
i'olar Saa all exchange the horse, ox, and 
sheep for the rein-deer and dog; live in ca¬ 
bins or caverns instead of moveable tents; arc 
small, weak, and pusillanimous: “ a race,*' as 
Gibbon expresses it, “ of deformed and diminu¬ 
tive savages, w'ho tremble at the sound of arms.” 
Among all the native races to the N. of the 
Altai mountains, letters are wholly unknown, 
agriculture is scarcely practised; for w'ar on a 
large scale the people have neither disposition, 
capacity, nor means; and, to obtain food and 
clothing, nearly their whole time is consumed 
in fishing and the chase. 

V. Amount op I'oi'ulation.—Political Di¬ 
visions,— There are no means whatever by which 
to form any thing like a correct estimate either 
of the extent or population of the greater number 
of Asiatic states. The estimates of the population 
of China only vary from about l.OO to about 30'R 
millions ; and the differences in the estimates of 
the population of other countries, though much 
less in uhsoluto amount, arc quite as great in 
degree. There are also great discrepancies in the 
estimates that have been formed of the area of the 
different states, originating partly in the want of 
correct nieasurenients, and partly in the fluctu¬ 
ating and ill-defined nature of their boundaries. 
The subjoined estimate is not, therefore, ])ut 
forth as if it were exempted from error; but 
we are inclined to think that it will be found to 
bo more nearly accurate than most of those by 
which it has been preceded. 


Estimate of the Area and Population of the different Asiatic States. 


States. 

Area in Square Miles (Engl.). 

Fopulation. 

Cliineae Kmpi re and ilcvendcut States . . . - 

a.ii>8ian Empiie » . - - - • 

Empire of Aiiani - - ... 

Diniian Einjure ...... 

Siam ....... 

Mainjf Peninsula - - ... 

Co-ssay - - . . . . - 

lieluurhisian .... . . 

At'tflianistaii, Ac .... 

Indeiiendcnt Tnrtary, or Turkestan .... 

/f. Kbannt nfllokhara • • ... 

/'. Khaiiat of Kukan ... 

c. Khanntnf Klii\a - . . . - 

d. Indcpenileni Kirfthis and Toorks - - 

Pema . . . . . . 

Turkish dominions . . . . - 

Atcibia ... ... 

liindostan, with Assam, and the British ptoTinces beyond the GMiges - 
Independent Stales — 

a. Lahore (Punjab) .... 

b. Rinde - . . . . . 

e. Nepal . . . . . 

d. llnotan . . . . . . 

s. Keindia’s dominions • . 

States under British protection: -. 

Unminiims of the N ir am, Bcrar, Oude. M) sere, Travancore, Cochin, 
Sattarah, the Uuicowar, the Rajpoot and Bundlecond chieSi, 
Gwalior, he, ... . . 

Brldsh dominions ■ — 

•<4. Bengal Presidenry, Including Assam, Cochor-Jynteab, Ara* 
can, and the cedra Birmese prorin' e» - - 

B. Mailras Presidency 

r. Bombay Presidency - . . . 

Fortuguete, French, and Banish domlnioas ... 

T.HtdKW 

5,816,000 

9h,<M)0 

184,000 

80,000 

6S,000 

7,000 

200,0(X) 

. . 2(M),tMH} 

727,000 

263,940 

136,680 

G,MH0 

820,600 

482,000 
447,fHK) 
1.0(M),(M)0 
1,322,000 

114,600 

52.600 

53.600 
blJXK) 

30,400 

433,670 

358,800 

120.V(N) 

68,100 

7,430 

- 168/100,000 
8,600/100 
5/X)0/)n0 
2/2)0,000 

• - 2,800,000 
6(2l,niX) 

70/100 

l,ntH),(M)0 

5/221,(2)0 

5/JU0/X)O 

2,000.000 

l/2)()/KK) 

8(2),(22) 

1,200,000 

9,000,000 

12,5I2(,(22> 

10,000.(221 

150,660,000 

8,000.000 

1,(221,(22) 

2,5(2),(2J0 

1,5(2),000 

4,000,000 

41,100,000 

60,980,000 

14,895,122) 

(>,•140,(22) 

745,000 

17,865,000 


ISLANDS . ... 

Empireof Japan ... 

Ceylon . . . . . - 

Borneo ... . . . 

Sumatra > - . . . . 

Java • . .... 

Cclelics .... 

FhllipphMS • . . . . 

Mindanao and Soolorn .... 

The remaining Islands in the E. Seas 

. . I.IIOJXX) 

26CJiOO 

24,700 

262,500 

122JiOO 

49,900 

75,000 

129,100 

101,4(K) 

78,400 

• bifilOfiOO 
25,000.000 

1,(221/22) 

4,(221/221 

7,000/2)0 

4.8(21.(22) 

8/22),000 

4,163,000 

1,280,000 , 

4.127,000 


Total - . ‘ _ 18,975,000 I _429,600,01)0 


n 
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VI. Progress or Discovery—TIic geographi¬ 
cal knowledge of Asia may be considered as com¬ 
mencing with its western countries, and with 
Greece, the cradle of our present civilisation. 
Judea and Phoenicia are the quarters from 
which the earliest information comes. I'he 
Jews scarcely recognised distinctly any object 
more easterly than the Euphrates, emphati¬ 
cally termed by them “ the river beyond 
which, at a vague and uncertain distance, they 
placed “ the ends of the earth.” Tyre traded 
with several cities on its banks, but docs not seem 
to have pushed her intercourse further; though 
Dr. Vincent reasonably conjectures, that the 
chests of rich apparel, carefully bound with cords, 
brought by this channel, were from countries 
much more remote. A great traffic is mentioned 
with Dedaii, a city of Arabia, which, from its 
many isles, and its merchandise of precious 
cloths, must have been in the vicinity ot Ormuz, 
and have drawn these commodities from India. 
They were transported, by large caravans, across 
Arabia to Edorn or Idumea, which was greatly 
enriched by this traffic. From the south of 
Arabia, Sheba, or Sabca, sent caravan* laden 
with gold and incense, both probably obtained 
from the opposite cqasts of Africa. 

The knowledge of the Greeks, in the nearly 
cotcraporary age of Homer, was far more limited. 
He seems to have had no distinct knowledge of 
any country east of Asia Minor. Colchos, on 
the Euxine, being supposed to contain the 
chariot of the sun, must have been viewed as the 
eastern extremity of the earth: the voyage 
thither by .Jason, in the ship Argo, was regarded 
as an almost superhuman achievement. The 
name Asia was then a])plie<l only to a part of the 
coast of ('aria, whence it was extended to the 
peninsula, and ultimately to the whole continent; 
after which the other was named the Lesser 
Asia.* 

The triumphant contest of Greece with Per¬ 
sia excited deep interest, and generated plans of 
conquest, which rendered every information 
respecting that empire acceptable. The most 
valuable contributor was Herodotus, who, during 
a residence at IJabylon, collected materials for a 
description of the satrapies into which it was di¬ 
vided. To the north it extended over a part of 
the Caucasian provinces, enabling the writer to 
delineate tolerably the extent and boundaries of 
the Caspian. Margiana and Bactria probably 
reached to the Oxiis, beyond which wandered the 
Scythian tribe named Massagetx. India was 
the most easterly satrapy; but being described 
as containing no great river except the Indus, 
and bounded by an immense desert, it evidently 
contained only the western provinces, while the 
Gangetic and southern countries were entirely 
unknown. Herodotus gives a somewhat rude 
description of the inhabitants, suggested probably 
by the bordering mountaineer tribes. The fact 
of its affording a revenue four times that of 
Egypt, shows clearly that it was already opulent 
and improved. Darius is said to have employed 
Scylax, the Caryandrian, to descend thcl ndus, sail 
along the southern coa^t, and come up the lied 
^a; a voyage accomplished in two years, t 

The next great source of information to the 
Greeks was the expedition of Alexander. It 
did not, indeed, extend much beyond the al¬ 
ready known limits of the Persian empire ; but 
the countries, before known only by vague report, 
were then carefully examined and described. 
Under his direction two engineers, Diognetus and 


Bacton, made surveys of each march, which were 
published by the latter, but arc unfortunately 
lost. To the north, Alexander pushed beyond 
the Jaxartes, but without being able to bring 
under subjection the rude tribes who tenanted 
those regions. On the side of India, he learned 
the existence of the Ganges and the tine coun¬ 
tries on its banks, to which he eagerly sought to 
enetrate; but themutiny of his troops compelled 
im to stop at the Hyphasis. The Greeks had 
then an opportunity of abserving some of the pecu¬ 
liarities of the Indian people; their division into 
castes; their fantastical religious austerities; 
and the merit attached to suicide. Alexander de¬ 
scended the Indus to its mouth, and sent thence a 
fleet under Nearchus,who traced the coast of Asia 
as far as the Persian Gulph, which he ascended, 
and joined his master at Babylon, 'i'his voyage, 
now so easy, was then considered a most perilous 
achievement, and the party arrived in a state of 
distress and exhaustion. Alexander himself, in 
returning through the maritime provinces, be¬ 
came aware of their extremely desolate charac¬ 
ter, through which, indeed, his army was in danger 
of perishing. 

On the partition of Alexander’s enn)ire, 
Sclcucus obtained Syria, w'ith as much of the 
countries to the eastward as his arms could hold 
in subjection. He is said to have attempted 
the conquest of India; but there is no dis¬ 
tinct account how far he penetrated; proba¬ 
bly it was not beyond Alexander’s limit. He 
sent however an embassy, under Megasthencs, to 
Palibothra( Pataliputra) on the Ganges, capital 
of one of the most powerful kingdoms ever 
formed in India; and through this channel a good 
deal of additional information was obtained. He 
also employed his admiral, Patroclus, in an at¬ 
tempt to circumnavigate Asia; and rumour even 
represents him as having accomplished this vast 
circuit, and entered from the northern ocean 
into the Caspian; but the manifestly fabulous 
character of this report makes it impossible to 
conjecture how far he really penetrated. 

All the materials thus collected were at the 
disposal of Eratosthenes, the learned librarian of 
Alexandria; and were employed by him in 
forming, on the astronomical principles of Hip¬ 
parchus, the first systematic delineation of the 
globe. It is however, as to Asia, extremely im¬ 
perfect. ’J'hc Ganges is made to fall into the 
eastern ocean, represented as bounding the 
habitable earth. The Cape of the Coliaci 
(Comorin) is made at once the most southerly 
and most easterly point of Asia. About ten 
degrees north of the Ganges, and a very little 
cast, is placed, in the same ocean, the city of 
I'hinse, often alluded to as the extremity on 
that side of the habitable world : this appears 
the first very imperfect rumour, which reached 
the western nations of the Chinese empire. Not 
far from Thinous the coast turned westward, 
stretching along the great northern ocean, w hich 
bounds both Europe and Asia, but at so low 
a latitude that the Caspian was considered to be 
a gulph connected with it by a narrow strait. 
This was a retrograde step even from Herodotus, 
who had described it justly as an inland sea. 
Asia, thus wanting Imct, China, the greater 
part of Tartary, and all Siberia, possessed little 
above a third part of its real dimensions. ^ 

The Romans did not, by their conquests, 
obtain any accession to the knowledge of Asia. 
Before they reached Persia, that country h.*id 
been occupied by the Parthians, a brave 


* Vo4t. CMmoRnmhT of Homer, tn Malte«Bmn. MeriUme and 
Xulantl Vitcown Gab. Crclop. bosk i. eh. S. 
f HMoielttb lib. 111. iv. Kc^U'a Geoipaphj of Hciodotui, mcUom 


II. is. 


t Arrian, Eapedftfon AleiaBdri et Hiitoria Indica. Strabo, lib. i. ti. 
XT. Vincent’! Pcriplu! of Nearcbw. Gonelln, G^vrai^lo dp. 
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northern people, the attempts to subdue whom 
were not only fruitless but most disastrous. But 
the boundless wealth accumulated in the imperial 
capital, from the spoils of conquered nations, 
brought all sorts of commodities, however distant 
the ]nace of their production, and however high 
their price, to its markets. The Serica wslis 
(silk), then first introduced, became for some 
time quite the rage, and was readily paid for 
at its weight in gold. The fragrant malaba- 
thriim (betel, or tea), and the ornamented 
vessels, named murrhina (probably porcelain), 
brought also vast prices. The merchants of 
Alexandria and Byzantium were thus impelled, 
not only to embark lar^e capitals, but to brave 
hardship and danger in reaebiug the remote 
extremities of the continent, where tliesc com¬ 
modities were produced. 

Of the maritime route, Arrian, a merchant of 
Alexandria, has given a detailed and correct 
account, supposed to be written in the first 
century. He describes it os extending along 
Persia, Arabia, and India, as far as Nelisuram 
(Nclkunda), on the Cfiast of Malabar. The 
Cf reek navigators had not then proceeded farther 
vast, but found in that pprt supplies of the im¬ 
portant articles of silk and malabathrum. This 
trade was carried on by ships that steered directly 
acroissthc Indian Ocean from the Straits of Bab¬ 
el-Mandeb, by the route first discovered by llip- 
paliis. Of the more easterly coasts, Arrian gives 
only hearsay accounts, becoming gradually fainter 
and more fabulous. But he distinctly indicates 
Masulipatain and the mouth of the Ganges, 
with the exquisitely fine cottons there fabricated. 
Kven beyond this limit, he mentions Chrysc or 
the golden isle (Sumatra or Borneo). Thinaj 
is noticed, but in a manner still more confused 
than by Kratosthenes. But he gives a curious 
account of the collection of the leavas of mala- 
bathriim hy a people, the form of whose visage 
shows iiiein to be Tartars or Chinese, and of the 
manner in M'hich they were picked, dried, and 
curled. Vossius,Vincent, and most other writers, 
conceive this to be the beteU Mr. Murray.how- 
ever, has lately endeavoured to show, that this last, 
being only used for wraiipingthc arcca nut, must 
for tiiat purpose be used fresh, and would be des¬ 
troy ed by the above processes; that it cannot 
consequently be, and is not, an object of trade, 
though the arc'ca is; and that the malabathrum 
alluded to was, therefoas most probably tea. ^'he 
ancient accounts, liowevcr, give no distinct inti¬ 
mation how the article w'as u.scd, nor any reason 
to think, supposing it to be tea, that it was by 
drinking the infusion, but rather, in some form, 
as an object of scent.* 

About a century after, Ptolemy published his 
elaborate system or geogrBphy,w'hichshowsa very 
remarkable extension of knowledge In regard to 
Asia. He delineates, though rudely, a very large 
extent of coast from the mouth of the Ganges to 
Cattigara, on the coast of the Siiiro ; chiefly from 
a pretty detailed route of his predecessor Ma- 
riiUKs, partly furnished by Alexander, a ma¬ 
riner, who, from his name, was probably a 
Greek. His statement that it reached 1,300 
miles S. B., and then about as much N. K., 
could only consist with a voyage from the head of 
the Bay or Bengal to Chino. Sado, the point where 
he turned north, must be at or near Singapore. 
Thence he described a coasting voyagefof 330 
miles, w'hen he crossed** the sea,” (evidently the 
broad mouth of the Gulph of Siam,) and reached 


what he terms the Golden Chersonese, a name 
very naturally suggested by the rich mines on 
the opposite coast of Borneo. Thence he had 
twenty days* coasting sail (along Cochin China 
and Tonquiii); finally, a course, partly south, but 
more east, led to Cattigara, which must thus 
have been on the southern coast of China, and 
from its name probably Canton. Ptolemy, how¬ 
ever, though he professedly made this the basis 
of his delineation, evidently adopted, and un¬ 
skilfully combined with it, information from 
other quarters. In his tables, the Golden Cher¬ 
sonese, fVom its vast extension southward, and 
containing the names Malayo colon and coast of 
the Pirates, very clearly designates Malacca, 
conjoined probably with Siiniatia, w hich is not 
separately mentioned. I'lie extreme point of 
Cattigara, too, is placed on a coast, stretching, not 
east, as Alexander had described, but due south, 
with a view probably to harmonise with the 
strange theory, according to which the coasts of 
Africa and Asia formed a vast circuit, and met, 
enclosing the whole Indian Ocean, t 

The same geographer describes a cara¬ 
van route, formed through Asia by the mer¬ 
chants of Byzantium. Proceeding due cast, 
through Asia Minor and Persia, they made 
some circuits in order to include Uyreania 
( Astrabad), Aria (Herat), and Margiana(Kho- 
rassan) : they then reached Bactia (Balkh), 
w'hich seeni.s to have been the main centre of 
the inland trade of the continent. The route, 
which had hitherto been through immense and 
level plains, led then over those lofty mountain 
ranges that lie to the north of India. After a 
laborious ascent, they reached a station called 
the Stone Tower, where the merchants, destined 
for the remotest extremities of Asia united for 
mutual aid and defence: thence, a route of 
seven months, chequered by many perils and 
vicissitudes, brought them to Sera, the capital 
of Senca. That this country is China is now so 
generally admitted, that we need scarcely notice 
the theories which assign to it a less distant 
)>osition, especially that of Gosselin, who, in pro¬ 
found ignorance of the localities, w'ould make 
it Sennagnr, in the north of India. The produce 
of silk, the character of the people, industrious, 
mild, pacific, timid, and shunning the intercourse 
of foreigners, all combine to exclude any other 
supposition. It is remarkable that northern 
Chirm, reached by this route, is called Serica, 
wiiilc its southern coast is named that of the Sino; 
It is, in fact, uncertain, whether the tw’o were 
then under one government; at all events, the 
names were probably tho.se used by the neigh¬ 
bouring nations, as, at present, the term China, 
the same with I'siiia or Sina, is received by us 
from the people of the oriental archipelago. 
Ptolemy*s knowledge did not reach to the eastern 
ocean; and, unlike tlratosthencs, he did not as¬ 
sume its existence, but bounded Asia on that 
side, as well as on the north, by a vast expanse of 
“ unknown land.”;}: 

'I'his communication, opened by Home du¬ 
ring her highest prosperity, was gradually lost 
amid the distractions and weakness of the empire, 
and when all the intermediate countries were 
occupied by the hostile Saracen pow'er. Stephen 
of Byzantium, and the Geographer of Ravenna, 
about the eighth century, show only the most 
imperfect knowledge of the countries beyond 
Bactriana, including them under the vague term 
of India-Serica. 


* Arrian, Frriplus MnrUErcthrei, inlfiidion. CJeos* Onec. Minor., 
turn. It. Vinvmt on the I’criuluK, 4tn 18(19* Murray, Ublorlc. and 
PoKript. Acotunt of China, £din. ISM. 
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A new people now arose, who, impelled by 
ambition and relietouszeal, explored and civilised 
a great portion of the world. The Arabs, under 
the impulse given by Mohammed, rushed from 
their deserts, and conquered an empire more exten¬ 
sive than that of liome. They penetrated even 
into Scythia, which had remained impervious 
both to the Persians and Gieeks; and established 
flourishing kingdoms on the banks of the Oxiis 
and the Jaxartes. During the enlightened aera 
of the caliphs, particular attention was paid to 
g(!Ogra{)hical knowledge. A number of leading 
positions were determined by astronomical ob¬ 
servation, a process to which the Greeks had 
been almost strangers: India was w'ell known to 
them, and ere long became subject to Mohamme¬ 
dan princes, (’hina was never even approached 
by conf]ue$t, but commerce conveyed some pretty 
accurate ideas respecting that country; indeed, in 
the 9th century, two Arab merchants, Wahab 
and Abusaid, visited it, and published an account, 
in some respects very accurate, and accordant 
w'ith modern observation. They mcnlion its 
great fertility and populousness; the production 
and general use of rice, silk, tea, and porcelain ; 
the rigid watchfulness of the police; the general 
diflusion of reading, and the preference of written 
over spoken language. It is remarkable that 
Abulfcda and Kdrisi, the most eminent of 
the Arabian geographers, appear ignorant of 
this work, and their account is meagre and de¬ 
fective. On the north, some imuerfect notic'cs 
were received of Siberia and the Arctic 
Ocean, 'fhls region excited intense interest from 
its being sujiposed to contain the castle of two 
enormous giants, Gog and Magog, the search 
atler which impelled the caliphs to expeditions 
of discovery. After several fruitless efforts, 
one was dispatched, w'itli strict orders not to 
return witliout having discovered this castle. 
Under this impulse they marched tow'ards the 
Altai, and returned with a truly formidable de¬ 
scription of the fortress, as surrounded by .walls of 
iron, and with a gate fifty cubits high. This report 
was implicitly received, and the castle appears 
con.s]iicuous in all the maps of the middle ages. * 

Europe mean time was buried in the dee])est 
ignorance as to all that related to the eastern 
worlA Attention, however, was at last power¬ 
fully attracted to it by the crusades. Some direct 
accounts were received, and lights were sought in 
Ptolemy and other ancients: the result was a very 
confusul mass of notions, which arc curiously ex¬ 
hibited by Sanudo, in the map prefixed to his nar¬ 
rative of these expeditions, entitled, Grsta Deijier 
Francos, The world is there represented as a 
great circular plain, in tlie centre of which stands 
Jeru.salem. Sera is borrowed from Ptolemy; 
but India is ])laccd partly beyond it, and, under 
the titles of Major, Minor, and Interior, is scat¬ 
tered through different and di.stant ])iirts of Asia. 
The Indus, in the text, is made the boundary of 
that continent. To the north, Albania and 
Georgia stretch almost to the sea of darkness, 
and ill the same quarter appears the castle of 
Gog and Magog. 

Attention was about the same time forci¬ 
bly drawn to another Asiatic region. The Mon¬ 
gol chief Jengis, and his descendants, establish¬ 
ed an empire of immense extent, comprising 
on one side China, and on the other Russia, 
which was long held under Tartar sway. Thence 
they marched through Poland into Hungary and 

* O^oRr, Nuhlent. P«rlE, 1819 : Notices et Kxtraits det 

M.iiiuM;rits tin Uni (!c Fr.intie. tom. U.; Anclennsi BelaUoiu, &c. tra- 
fiar Kniauddi. Pub. 1718. 
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Silesia. The Duke of that country, having 
ventured to encounter them, was defeated and 
slain. Circumstances deterred them from pro¬ 
ceeding farther; but their numbers, ferocity, 
and concmests, struck Europe with terror, in 
hopes or averting future invasion, it w'as de¬ 
termined to send embassies from the Pope, as 
the chief of Christendom; and two monks. Car- 
pini and Rubruquis, were successively employed. 
They travelled by long journeys, of many months, 
over the vast plains or Tartary to Karrakariim, 
a rude capital, situated far east in that region. 
They were tolerably well received, as oriental 
courts arc fond of the attention and homage 
which missions imply; but the threatened inva¬ 
sion was^ prevented by quite different causes. 
Being probably the first who had penetrated into 
those remote regions, they communicated iicw' 
ideas respecting their vast extent, and the coun¬ 
tries situated both at their eastern and northern 
extremities, t 

About the same time that this intercourse 
with the east was opened, and partly in con¬ 
sequence of it, the .sjiirit of industry and com¬ 
merce revived among the maritime cities of 
Italy. Venice and Genoa had established fiicto- 
rie.s and carried on trade, not only over all the 
Levant, but on the coast of the Black Sea. 
From this last quarter, two Venetian nobles of 
great enterprise, of the name of Polo, undertook 
to vLsit the court of a Tartar prince, descended 
from .Jengis, witli a view to dispose of some valua¬ 
ble commodities. Vai ious vicissitudes led them 
on to Bokhara; and they were there induced to 
accompany a mission to ('ambalii, the court of 
Kublay, named the Great Khan, who inherited 
the most valuable of Jengis’s conquests in China 
and the neighbouring countries. Having re¬ 
turned to Venice, they again set out for the East, 
taking with them INIarco, one of their sons, to 
whom we are indebted for a most interesting ac¬ 
count of his and their travels. On their outward 
journey, they passed through Bajkh, Kashgar, 
Khotun,Tangut, and other countries in that great 
table-land of Middle Asia, which wc name Little 
Biicharia, and respecting which we have little 
better information than Marco communicated. 

Cathay, as northern China was then called, 
with Cambalu, its capital, the modern Pekin, 
coin])letely dazzled the travellers. The walls 
forming a square, each side of which measured 
siz» miles — the lofty ornamented gates — the 
spacious streets — the immense palace, with 
its painted halls — the beautifully ornamented 
gardens —the pomp of the imperial festivals 
— all these objects, nearly on the same scale 
as now, far surpassed any magnificence of which 
Europe could then boast. Being well received, 
and even oflicially employed, Marco madcan 
extensive tour through the western provinces, 
visiting part of Tibet, and obtaining informa¬ 
tion respecting Mien ( Ava). This was followed 
by a more interesting journey into Mangi, or 
iMuthcrn Chino, which not long before had 
formed a separate kingdom, but happened then, 
as now, to be subject to a power resident in the 
north. He describes it justly as more fruitful 
and populous than the region first visited. Its 
capital, Quinsai, or the Celestial City, is painted 
quite in magic colours ; its edifices, canals, or¬ 
namented bridges, spacious lake, and the palaces 
which*embellished its shores. He indulges here 
in some exaggeration ; yet Hangtchooioo (us 
the place is now named, thou^ it has long 
ceased to be a seat of empire,) is described as 
nearly as large as London, and surrounded by 
delightful environs. 
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Marco heard also of Xipangu, or Jaoan, as a 
rich insular empire, which the Great Khan had 
made a vain attempt to subdue, lieturning by 
sea, the travellers touched at Tsiompa and Su¬ 
matra. They spent some time successive^ in 
Oylon, Coromandel, and Malabar, and Marco 
gives a not iinAiithful account of Indian manners 
and superstitions. Then sailing up the I’crsian 
Gulph, they proceeded from Ormuz to'rrebisond, 
whence they returned to Venice, 24 years after 
tlieir departure. No travellers ever perhaps car¬ 
ried home so great a mass of important inform¬ 
ation ; but the narrative, being tinctured with the 
marvellous, and resting on Marco’s sole authority, 
became exposed to much of that scei)tici.sm 
with which the first travellers into new regions 
arc often unjustly assailed.* 

The great discoveries thus made were not 
however neglected. In the beginning of the 
fourteenth century, Jusin de Monte Corvino, a 
Minorite friar, undertook a religious mission 
into the east. He penetrated to Cambalu, where 
he was allowed to reside for a number of years, 
and made many converts; the city was even 
erected into a sec, of w'hich he was named arch¬ 
bishop. About the same time Pegoletti, an 
Italian merchant, traced the caravan route 
through Asia as far as Cambalu, and published 
his itinerary.! Another Minorite friar, Oderic 
of Portenau, narrated a voyage made to India, 
the oriental archipelago, and China, returning by 
way of I'ibet. He describes sonic (’hinese 
peculiarities, which could not seemingly have 
been copied from foniier wTiters; such as the 
pride taken by the female grandees in long nails 
and little feet; and the use of birds in fishing. 
He mentiuiiN indeed, a country of pigmies, with 
othei wonders, which have somewhat shaken his 
credit. These, however, being related only upon 
he.irsay, indicate credulity rather than had faith. 
'I'liis caiwtot be said of our countryman. Sir 
John Maiulc'-ille, whose relations for some time 
drew a much greater attention : his slatoments 
are mostly burrowi-d, and exaggerated, from 
Oderic, and by pretending to have visited the 
inginies, and seen other marvels, which the other 
staled only on ireport, he proves his work to be a 
complete forgery. ^ 

In the end of this century, the conquests and 
widely extended empire of Timur, with his vic¬ 
tory over ilajazet the 'I'lirkish sultan, resounded 
throughout Asia, and in some degree through 
Kunipc. Henry III. of Castile sent two suc- 
cc.ssivc embassies to the court of the Tartar con¬ 
queror, the last in under Clavijo, who 

!>pcnt some weeks at Samarcand, and though 
he has not added much to geographical know¬ 
ledge, he gave an interesting account of the 
court and policy of that monarch. || 

Jly these different means, a light, though 
.somewhat dim, was thrown upon the farthest 
extremilies of Asia; but it did not much avail 
the Italian republics, who were unable to reach 
its southern shores by son, while the land-route 
was too arduous and perilous to be much fre- 
r]ucntcd. 'I’hc period, however, was now at hand, 
when the furthest extremities of Asia were to be 
the .scene of European enterprise and adventure. 
In 1497, Vasco de Gama doubled the Cape 
of Good Hope, and reached the shores of India 
at Calicut. In the short space of twenty years 

* His Niimitivcin namii .ir>, tom. ii. ropied or trnnslaUd in almost 
erory collection ; with no‘os, by Marsdeii. “Ito. ISIS. 

t Al.iritiiiie and Inland Discovery, Cnb Cyclnii. i. ,110- 310. 

1 tidcrii in llachliut, ii. 3'J .-53. Mandevilh, London, i409. In 
llockliiMS 1st ctl. 1 ')«■!, omitted in 2d. 

11 CUvijti, Historia del Oran Tamerlan, &c. fol. Seville, 1.082. 

2 JM, Karros, Secumte, Ilulislde, 3tc. 

»* Coav, Mulkr, Burney, Cochrane, Cook, &c. 


the Portuguese, by a succession of victorious 
armaments, established forts and settlements in 
Hindostan, the Malayan peninsula, and most of 
the islands of the archipelago and even at¬ 
tempted them in China. Although this career 
could not be said to be one of discovery, almost 
all these countries being to a certain degree 
knowm, the hitlicrto doubtful accounts were 
authenticated, and they were surveyed with much 
greater ])recision. In the seventeenth century, a 
body of French missionaries, eminent fur mathe¬ 
matical and astronomical knowledge, obtained 
permission to reside in Pekin, and were even 
employed in making a survey of China and the 
adjacent countries. The materials thus collected 
were transmitted to France, and arranged by 
D’Anville. Through the like agency, a less 
perfect knowledge was obtained of Japan. 5 
Put though the south of Asia, including its 
finest regions,hod thus become completely known, 
there remained north of the Altai Mimntains 
nearly a third part of the continent to which nei¬ 
ther conquerors nor merchants had yet pene¬ 
trated. Its discovery was reserved for Russia. 
Ailler groaning for ages beneath the Tartar 
yoke, she emancipated herself, in tlie fiflcciith 
century, under Joan Vas.silievitch, and has ever 
since eonliniied an active and increaising power. 
About the end of that century, having conquered 
the Cossacs, she had the address to engage that 
active and hardy race to cxiilorc and conquer for 
her the vast region of Siberia. They proceeded 
step by step, till, in 1639, fifty years after the 
commencement of the undertaking, Dimitrei 
Kopilof arrived at the Gulph of Ochotsk, a 
branch of the ea.stern ocean. Another division 
marched south-east upon the Amour, but there, 
having encountered the Chinese, w'ere obliged 
to fall back. I’liis progress, being along the 
.southern jiart of the territory, did not bring them 
in contact with the coast forming the frozen 
boundary of the continent, which the English 
and Dutch were, in the meantime, exerting them¬ 
selves to traverse as the nearest route to China. 
Middleton, Rarentz, iHudson, and other navi¬ 
gators, engaged in this attemnt; hut none of 
them reached beyond the Gulph of Ohi, a 
little east of Nova Zcmbla. About 1640, 
however, the Cossacs sent expeditions dow n the 
rivers l^ena, Indigirka, Alaska, and Kolima, 
tracing their mouths, and the coa«;ts between 
them. Ill 1646 they reached the extreme north¬ 
east peniii.siila of Asia, inhabited by the Tchutchi; 
in 1648 Deschnew and another chief undertook 
to sail round it, and though the accounts are im 
^icrfcct, seem to have accomplished their object. 
Towards the endof the century.llehringdiscover¬ 
ed the most easterly cape of Aria; he and Tchiri- 
koff afterwards made voyages to America. Cook, 
in his thitd voyage, sailed through these straits, 
and appeared to ascertain the disjunction of the 
two continents. It was still possible, how'cver, 
that their coasts, by a vast circuit, might join 
each other; but this idea has been completely 
removed by the voyages of Wrangel on one 
coast, and of Heechey, Jlease, and Simpson on the 
other. Wc may observe also that C’ook, Pc- 
loiise, and Broiighluii did much to explore the 
eastern boundary of Asiatic Russia, and its con¬ 
nection with the large island of Jesso, with 
Japan, and China.** 

The entire coast of Asia has thus been 
explored, and in a great measure possessed, by 
Europeans. Rut the interior, never well de¬ 
scribed, and having ceased to be regarded in a 
commercial point of view, has continued com¬ 
paratively unknown. The great range of the 
O 4 
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Himnialah, better described by Ptolemy than 
in many modern maps, has, however, been 
carefully surveyed, and its astonishing height 
ascertained. The exi>editions of Turner and 
Moorcroft into Tibet, Elphinstonc into Caubul, 
and Burnes into Bol^ara, greatly extended our 
knowledge of these regions.* The embassies 
from Russia to China crossed Mongolia and 
the desert of Gobi; while Pallas and Humboldt, 
from ttmt side, gained much information re- ; 
specting these central regions. But Ferghanah, 
Yarcund, Kashgar, and the whole of Chinese ; 
Tartary, with its hne plains and lofty mountain 
ranges, are but little known, and would amply 
reward the enterprise of a traveller, who should 
elude the jealous policy by which they are shut 
against strangers. 

ASIA-MINOR. See Natolia. 

A.SIAGO, a town of AuRtriau Italy, prov. Vicenxa, 
S'! m. N. Viccnxa. Fop. 4,700. It is built on the BUin- 
inlt of a hill, and is celebrated for its dye-works, and 
fabrics of straw hats. The annual value of the produce j 
of the latter Is Rupposed to exceed 1.^0,000/. ! 

AfiiaKo is the chief town of a district containing seven ! 
comimuieR, the inhabitants of which speak a corrupt 
dialect of the Gennan. They arc supfioscd, by some 
antiquaries, to be descended from fugitive Ciinbri, es- 
CHiH)d from the great bottle In which that (leoplc were 
totally overthrown by Marius, 101 years ii. c. Marco 
Fuzzu, an ecclesiastic, and a native of the district in 
question, published a curious dissertation on this subject, 
a third edition of which appeared at Verona in 1703. 

ASOIjA, a town of Austrian Italy, on the Chies.'i, 
20 m. N. by N. Mantua. Fop. 3,000. It is fortified, has 
an lioindtai, and a filature of silk. Its foundation dates 
from the remotest antiquity. 

Asolo, a town of Austrian Italy, 19 m. W.N.W. 
Treviso. Fop. 3,000. It is finely situated on a hill, 
and is encircled by walls flanked with towers. It has on 
old catiudral, a public fountain, and some good houses. 
It Is very ancient. 

ASPK, a town of Spain, Valencia, IG m. W. Alicant, 
in a mountainous country near tiic Taroflh. Fop. 5,000. 
There are quarries of fine marble in its vicinity. 

ASPKKG, a town of Wirtemberg, 3 m. N.W. 
Liulwigsburg. Fop. 1,400. Its church has some re. 
markable antiquities. At a little distance to the N. is 
the fort of Hoheu.Asperg, on a steep rock, 1,105 feet 
above the level of the sea. It is at present used as a 
prison. 

ASPERN, a rmail village of the arch.duchy of 
Austria, on the left imnk of the l).muix>, opposite the 
island of Lobau, about 2 m. below Vienna. 1'liis and 
the neighbouring village of Essling were, in 1800, the 
scene of a tremendous conflict between the grand 
French army commanded bv Na^leon, and the Aus¬ 
trians under the archduke Charles. Alter two days* 
(2l8t and 22d May) continuous fighting, with vast loss 
on both sides, Napoleon was obliged to witlidraw his 
troops from tiic field, and take refiigc in the Island of 
Lobau. 

ASFET, a town of France, dcp. Haute Garonne, 
cap. cant. H m. S.E. St. Gaudens. Pop. 2,784. It has 
manuflictures of nails, combs, and boxwood articles. 

ASSAM, an inland territory of India beyond the 
Ganges, a dependency of the British empire, forming 
part of the E. frontier of our Indian possessions. 
It is included in the valley of the Bralimapoutra, 
between 25° 5(F, and 28» IfrN.lat.. and to 97° 
35'E. long.; having N. the Himalaya Mountains, which 
separate It from Bhootan and Tibet; E. 'J'ibot; S. the 
Naga and Garrows Mountains, which divide It from the 
Birman and Munneepoor territories; and W. Bengal: 
length, K. to W., about 4G0 m. ; area, 18,200 sq. in.; 
^p. (^mdertow, 183.5) 602,500. {Hamilton's Hindoslant 

It is divided into,— 
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The general aspect of Assam Is that of fine and fertile 
lowlands, inclosca by ranges of undulating hills, and 
these again by loftier ones, the surface of whuh is mostly 
covered by forests, but their summits, in winter, are often 
covered with snow. The geology of this region has not 
been much studied: the mountains which form its S. 



boundary, which increase in height as they proceed east¬ 
ward, consist in part of a hard grey granular slate; and 
on the Inforio# heights there are many scattered bouldera 
of granite: shell limestone is found in large quantity 
near Dhurmpoor. {Pemberton Soileau^ Heport on the 
E. Frontier {^British India. Calcutta, 1836, p. 73.) 

The most remarkable natural feature of Assam is the 
number of rivers, in which it surpasses every other 
country of equal extent. Besides the Brahmapoutra, 
which runs through its centre in a S. W. direction, it has 
34 rivers flowing from its N., and 24 from its S. moun¬ 
tains, all of which are navigable for trading vessels of 
some size I {Hamilton^ E. 1. Gaxetteer, p. 39. ; Pent- 
berton^ Report.) 

In Upper Assam, the Brahmapoutra divides into two 
streams, inclosing the considerable Island of Ochlng.one 
of the most fertile tracts in the country, having an area 
of 1,800 sq. m., and a pop. of 25,000. The Inundations 
which prevail during a part of the year {see Brahma- 
pouts a), and give Assam tho appuaraucc of an extensive 
lake, and the great sub.sequcnt heats, render the climate 
most unwholesome and pestiferous both to Europeans and 
natives The chief mineral products are gold dust, m the 
sands of many of the rivers,tlie collection of which employs 
a great number of people, the produce of the Dhuuseree 
river alone being estimated at 180,000 rup. ayear; silver; 
iron, salt, chiefly from springs in Upper Assam; lead; 
coal; and petroleum. Throughout the whole length of the 
As.sain valley, a forest 7or 8 miles wide extends along the N. 
border, chiefly of a tropical ciiaractor ; but at the foot of 
the hill ranges, chestnut, alder, &r., are intennixed with 
the other trees. The timber is not remarkably fine, nor 
any of the trees large, excepting the caoutchouc {Ficus 
elastica Roxburgh), which grows solitary, sometimes 
to the height of 100 feet, and covering with its branches 
iU) nrcaof6(K) B<|, it. Tea, of a genuine kind, has licen 
discovered in the region inhabited by the Singpho tribes, 
where it grows over a large tract of the peculiar yellowish 
soil so churadcristicully flidiqitedto it: it has been brouglit 
to the I.ondoii market, both black and green, and has 
fetched a high price; but it remains to be seen whether 
it can be produced as cheap and of as good a quality as 
In Cliina. Our anticipations, wc confess, are not very 
sanguine (January. 1H31)). This province is very la- 
vourablc to the production of silk, which is of a very 
superior quality, but mostly made by wild insects, ot 
wliich there arc 5 diffhrent species ; the sugar cane grows 
ill Assam, but no sugar is made; a beautiful deep blue 
dye is obtained from room, a species of Kiiellia, Acan~ 
thacete ; and a powerful poison is procured from sumo 
plant by the Assamese, into which they dip their arrows. 
The hills along tho bed of tlie; Trolich arc very stccii, and 
covered with dense jungle nearly to their summits. There 
arc no tigers, but many bears, monkeys, squirrels, Ac. 
The chief object of culture is rice, and next to this mus¬ 
tard seed 1 wheat, rye, barley, and millet arc« rare; many 
sorts of pulse, the banana, orange, and otlicr fruits, black 
pepper, ginger, turmeric, capsicum, onions, and garlic, 
are cultivated ; and cotton by the hill tribes. Cattle and 
poultry are few; the buffalo is most used in agriculture, 
villages rare, and the scattered huts mostly built of 
bamboo. There is some small trade with Bootan .and 


Tibet: sever.ol remarkable roads or causeways intersect 
Assam, the origin of which is not known, hut they ap¬ 
pear to have been constructed at a distant period; one of 
these extends from Cuoch Bahar in Bengal to the extreme 
E. limits of this country. The land is tilled by vykes<, or 
natives of 4 diflcrcnt classes, who are obliged, for a por¬ 
tion of the year, to give their services for the benefit 
of the rajah granting them their land. {Pemberton^ 
p.73.; Hamilton, E. L Gtaetteer, pp. 40,41,) 

The manufactures are those of silk velvet and cotton 
stuffr, and are carried on by the women: silks are iu 
Mncral use for clothing, and similar to those of China. 
The trade is mostly with Bengal, the imports from which 
are broadcloths, muslins, chintzes, &c., salt, opium, 
liquor, glass, crockery, tobacco, betel, and rice; the ox- 

S orts being gold dust, ivory, sliver, amber, musk daos, 
lirmesc cloths, and a few Chinese cloths; In 1833, 
cotton was added to the exports from Assam. {Pember^ 
ton, p. 72.) There is a duty of 10 per cent, on the value 
of all imports. The country is inhabited by a number 
of dilferunt tribes, who in central Assam are united 
under a rajah tributary to the British Government. 
Upper and Lower Assam arc in the direct occupation of 
the British, who keep at Suddya two companies of Assam 
light Infantry under a British olllccr, and two gun-boats. 
{Pemberton, p. 71.) Justice is administered by the heads 
of tribes, and their puuishinoiits are of the most bar¬ 
barous description, a capital crime involving the death, 
not only of the criminal, but also of all the members of 
his fi&mily ! The religion is tliat of Brahma, introduced 
in the I7th century ; before that period, the god Chang 
(probably the same as Boodh) was adored: the priests 
have great influence, and are intriguing and vicious. 

' The people are active, hardy, and enterprising; but 
barbxrous, revengeful, and deceitful: they consist of 
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numerous diAirent tribes, as the Bor-Khamtl, SInnhos, 
MishiTU'cs, &c., each under a separate chieftain. Prin> 
cipal food rice, but tliey also eat serpents, rats, locusts, 
duKs* flesh, &c.; they use an llindostanee dialect, the 
language of Assam being nearly extinct. Some, of the 
tribes go ouite naked; others have a covering round 
tticir middle, and over the head and shoulders: they wear 
moustaches, but shave the scsilp and chin. Their nabit> 
ations, even in the principal towns, are mere huts, with 
a clay floor and conical roof of straw or bamboo. In 
every respect, this country Is in a state of abject bar¬ 
barism. Little is known of their history; in 1638, they 
invaded Ih'ugal, but were repulsed by some of Shan 
Jehann’s officers, and lust some of their own frontier 
provinces. A general of Aurungsebe subsequently led 
an army into Assam, which he lost before Gergong 
during thd rainy season by disease and the resistance of 
the enemy. Assam is one of the provinces ceded to the 
llritish by the Rirmese in 1H2G. (J/amMon, Description 
of Jlindostan, pp. 744, 745.; Hamilton, E. /. Gazetteer, 
p. 41.) • 

ASSCHE, a town of Belgium, prov. South Bra¬ 
bant, about half way between Brussels and Dender- 
monde. Pop. 4,U00. It has some trade in hops, flax, 
and corn. 

ASSEKRGIIUR, a town and fortress of Hindostan, 
presid. Bombay, prov. Candcish, cap. distr. belonging 
chiefly to Sindia's dom., on a detached hill of the Saut- 
poorah Range, Ifim. N. Boorhanpoor, and ‘il.'im. E.N.E. 
Surat. Lat. 21^28'N., long. 76«23'E. Pop. (1822) 
about 2,000. The town, straggling and irregular, with one 
good bazar, stands at the base of the rocky hill on which 
the fortress is placed. Tlte summit of this hill is about 
1 1(K) yds. from E. to W., by 6(K) yds. wide; it is 
inclosed by a wall, and surrounded by a precipice from 
80 to UK) ft. in perpendicular lieight, so well scarped 
us to leave no means of ascent except at two spots, both 
of which are strongly fortified. A second line ol works 
of excellent masonry protects it on the S.W. side, on 
the principal road to the fort; and a third line embraces 
the hill immediately above the town. It is besides pro- 
tecteti by ravines and deep hollows on every side, and 
possesses the rare advantage of plenty of water. Maga¬ 
zines and a sally port, easily blocked up hy the garrison, 
are excavated within the rock. 'J'he approacfi from the 
N. is over a wild tract infested with tigers and wolves. 
Asseeigliur is surrounded on every side except the S.W. 
by Sindia's dom., and is the nearest idace in the Bombay 
presid to Bengal. It was taken in IHU.'! and 1810 by the 
Bnlish, who have held it since the last-mentioned year. 

( Hamilton's E. 1 Caz. i. 64.) 

ASSENDELFT, a village of the Netherlands, prov, 
Holland, 7 m. N.N.E. llarlein. IVip. 2,200. 

ASSENKl)E,atown of Belgium, prov. East Flanders, 
l«? in. N. (iheiit. Pop. :i,20(). It has manufactures of 
•.Mjol and eotiun, dye works, breweries, soaii works, &c. 

ASSENHEIM, a town ol the G. duchy llcsse-Darm¬ 
stadt, at the coiiniicnee ol the Nidda ami the Wetter, 13 
in. N.E. Fraiicfort on the Mayne. Pop. 4,000. A part 
of this town belongs to the duke of Issenburg Budiugen. 
A good deal of wine is produced in its territory, aud it 
lias considerable coal muics. 

ASSKNS, a sea-port town of Denmark,W. coast of the 
Island of Funen, on the channel railed the Little Belt, 
22 in. W. S.W. Odensee, lat. fifio 17' N.,long. fp 64'E. 
I'op. 1,.')(X). It has distilleries, and a considerable trade in 
com. It is the usual (mint of departure for persons 
leaving Funen for Sleswiek. 

ASSISI, a town of Italy, States of the Church, 13 m. 
E.S.E. Perugia. Pop. 4,000. It is situated on a moun¬ 
tain, is the scat of a bishopric, lias a cathedral and 
several other rhurclies, some of which arc ornamented 
with fine pictures. Metastasio belonged to this town. 

ASSOIJAN. iSVt'S^bMR. 

ASSUMPTION, or ASUNCION, a city of S. Ame¬ 
rica, cap. Paraguay, aud residence of the dictator, finely 
situated on an eminence on the left bank of the great 
navigable river of that name, lat. 25^316' S., long. 67^ 37' 
W. Pop. circa 10,000, It was founded in l.'iS.'), and from 
its advantageous situation l)ecanic of sufficient import¬ 
ance to be made a bisliu]iric in 1M7. It is miserably built; 
the streets being unpaved, and most ol tiie houses no 
better than huts. The only good buildings arc the 
convents. What has been callra its “ beautiful cathedral*' 
is a paltry, white-washed fabric; and its government 
liotise, with the title of palace, though extensive, is 
mean. Tlie-mcn are said to be well nnule and athletic, 
and the women handsome; the country round is com- 
narativcly well cultivated and populous. Assumption 
is the centre of a ronsiderable trade in hides, tobacco, 
timber, mattf, or Paraguay tea, wax, &c. {Robertson's 
Paraguay, i. 288.) 

AssoMri'ioN, a small island of the Marianne archi¬ 
pelago, Pacific Ocean, lat. 19° 45' N., long. 14 r»o 54' 15. 
It is cone-shaped, and consists almost entirely of lava and 
othor volcanic products. It prixiuces a few cocoa nut trees, 
and ii described by Perouse as a most wretched place. 
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ASSUS, an ancient city of Asia Minor, in Troas, 
near the sea, whose ruins occuiiy a site contiguous to the 
modern-and Inconsiderable village of Beiram, 12 m. 
E. Gape Baba (an. Lentum), 3.5 in. W.S.W. Mount Ida, 
and nearly opposite to Molllvo in Mytiiene. It is said 
to have been founded by a colony from Lesbos, and was 
famous in the history of Grecian philosophy from its 
having been the blrth-plare of Clnanthcs the stoic, and 
fur a while the residence of Aristotle. Colonel Leake 
says of its ruins, that “ they arc extremely imrious. 
Tnere is a theatre in very perfect preservation ; and the 
remains of several temples lying lu confused heaps on the 

S ound; an inscription u)h>u an architrave on one of 
CSC buildings shows that it was dedicated to Augustus; 
but some figures in low relief on another architrave 
appear to be in a much more ancient style of art, and 
they arc sculptured on the hard granite of Mount Ida, 
which l4>rms the materials of several of the buildings. 
On the W. side of the city the remains of the walls and 
towers, with a gate, are In complete preservation; and 
without the walls is seen the cemetery, with numerous 
sarcoptiagl still standing in their plaecs, and an ancient 
causeway leading through them to the gate. Some of 
these sarcoiih.'igi are of gigantic dimensions. The whole 
gives, perhaps, the must perfect idea of a Greek dty that 
anywhere exists." {Leake's Asia Minor, p. 128.) 

ASS YE, a town of Hindostan, prov. Berar, in the 
Nizam’s dom., 28 m. N. Jaulna. It is celebrated as the 
spot where thcDuko of Wellington commenced his career 
of victory. On the 23d of September, 1803, his Grace, 
then General Wellesley, with 4,500 men, (of whom only 
2,(XH) were British,) completely defeated the combined 
forces of Duwlut Row Sindia, and the Nagpuor riqah, 
amounting to 30,000 men. The confederates lied from the 
field, leaving about 1,200 slain, 98 piccos of cannon, 7 
standards, their whole camp equipage, and much ammu¬ 
nition. The British-Indian army lust 1,566 men, lulled 
and wounded. 

ASTAFORT.a town of France, dcp. Lot-ct-Garonne, 
cap. cant, on the Gers, 10 in. .S. Agen. Pop. 2,527. 

ASTERABAD, or ASTRABAl), a city of Persia, 
cap. of a small prov. of the same name, on the Gourgan, 
about 12 m. from where it falls into the S.E. angle of the 
Caspian Sea, denominated the Bay of Asterabad, lat. 
36® 60' N., long. 63® 23' E. Mr. Fraser says that it 
contains from 2,000 to 3,000 houses, so that its popula¬ 
tion m.*iy be estimated at from 12,000 to 18,000. It Is 
surrounded by a low mud wall, about 3| m. in circuit. 
Formerly it was much more extensive than 'at present; 
a great part of it being in ruins, and there being, also, 
within the wall, extensive gardens and numerous trees. 
Houses, chiefly of wood, are said to be (lictiiresqiie 
and pleasant, and are frequently furnished with ve¬ 
randahs resting on wooden pillars; their voofs pro¬ 
ject far beyond their walls. The streets arc well 
paved, and clean, and are furnished with drains to 
carry off' the water, which in must other Persian 
cities is allowred to stagnate in pools. None of tho 
public or private buildings deserve notice. The palace 
of the prince, or governor, is a miserable fabric. The 
bazars, or imhlic markets, are tolerably extensive but 
they contain little besides the articles required for tho 
consumption of the place. Asterabad, though in fact a 
port, has but little trade. It is said to be very unhealthy; 
a consequence, most probably, of thickets and forests 
being allowed to approach the very walls. {Fraser's 
Caspian Sea, lt[C. p. 7.) 

ASTI (an. Asia or Hasta Pompeia), a city of the .Sar¬ 
dinian states, prov. Alexandria, on the Bourbo, near Its 
confluence with the Tanaro, 28 m. E.S.E. Turin, lat. 
44® 57' N., lung. 8® 12' £. Pop. 22,000. It is surrounded 
by old walls in a ruinous condition, and was famous for 
its 100 towers, of w liich hardly 30 now remain. Streets 
narrow; but it is In general pretty well built. The 
cathedral, a modern building, occupies tho site of a 
temple of Diana, and it has, besides, numerous parish 
churches and palacci). Asti is tlie seat of a bishopric, 
of a court of original jurisdiction, and a royal college* 
and has several silk filatures, with manufactures of silk, 
stuflfk, &c. The vineyards in its vicinity furnish the 
best wines of Piedmont; and it carries on a ci.nsiderable 
trade in them, in raw and manufactured silks, and other 
articles. One of the greatest poets of nuMleru Italy, and, 
indeed, of modern Euro(ie, Victor Alfieri, deseciidcd 
flrom an ancient aud noble family of Asti, was born here 
on the 17th January, 1749. 

Asti is a very ancient city. In 1154 it was burned 
down by the emperor Frederic Bartiaruhsa, but It had 
been previously evacuated by the inhabitants. {Sis~ 
mondt, Rvpubltqui's lialiennes, ill. p. 57.) It soon re¬ 
covered its ancient grandeur, and in the 13th century 
was able to cc'iitend with the inrees oi Charles I. of 
Naples. In the 14th century it funned part of tho terri¬ 
tory of the lords of Milan, and was transferred, in 1387, 
as the dowry of a Milanese princess to the duke of 
Orleans, brother to Charles VI. of France. It r^nained 
under the dominion of tlio Frciicii till 1529, when it 
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was ceded Iw the treaty of Cambray to the emperor 
Charles V. The latter made It over to one of his fimiale 
relations, who married a prince of the house of Savo\', 
in whose possession It still continues. (Gander* 


in whose possession It still continues. (Gander* 
Jtaiff, i. p. 225.) 

AST1kR(ST.), a town of France, d(5p. Dortlogne, on 
the Isle, 10 m. W. S. W. Ptrigucux. Pop. 2,300. 

ASTOilGA, a town of Spain, prov. Lt»on, 30 m. W. 
I.eon, in an extensive and fertile* plain no.ir the banks of 
thd'Tuorto, lat. 42^ 27' N., long. G® lO' W. Pop. 4,000 
It is very ancient, and was formerly fortiOed by a wall 
and a castle \ but both of these have lieen allowed to go 
to decay. Some new ilcfences wore, however, con¬ 
structed in IHIO, previously to its reduction bythe French 
under Junot, but we arc not infurmod as to Uieir present 
state. The town is ill built, and the streets narrow and 
dirty. It is the scat of a bislmii, has a Gothic cathedral, 
celebrated fur its high altar, 4 parish churches, and some 
oiinvoiits. 

ASTIlAKIIAN,an extensive gov. of Russia in Ku- 
rop<% lying along the N. W. shore of the Caspiian 
Sea, and dlvidiHl into two nearly equal portions by the 
Wnlga. Area supposed to be about 83,(KK) sq. m. Pop. 
estimated by various authorities at from 2,'K),(KK)to 320,000. 
'J'iiis is one of the least viilUfable provs. in the empire. 
With the exception of the Delta of the Wolga, and a nar¬ 
row strip of land along the bunks of that river, it consists 
aUnost entirely of two vast steppes, one on each side the 
riv<*r, in part occupied with sand hills, but mostly low 
and flat; the soil consisting of mud and sand, strongly 
ini]>n‘gniited with salt, interspersed with saline lakes, and 
all<igclhc*r unsusrt'ptilile of cultivation. In conBcqucncc, 
agriculture is all but negUx'tiHl; but in the Delta of the 
Wolga, gardening is practised with some success, and su- 
pci ior fruits are raised. In summer the iicats are fre¬ 
quently excessive, while in wint<‘r the frosts are equally 
severe. Horses are of the beautiflil I’almuek breed ; and 
Home of the wandering tribes have creut numlicrs of 
iMincls. Tiiat fertility which nature iias denied to the 
l.iiul, she has given to the water. The fishery forms 
the principal source of the wealth of thisguveruincnt.and 
is curried on upon a great scale on the Wolga, which teems 
with fish, and along the shores of the Caspian. Sturgeon, 
carp, and seal, but jKirtU'ularly the first, are the fish must 
eominonly taken. The annual value of the sturgeon 
fishery is estimated at from 2,(KMMKX) to 3,000,(KK) roubles; 
and above 30,(KM) barrels of e.aviar, prepared from the rocs 
of the sturgeon, have been exported from Astrakhan in a 
single year. I'kougli few in number, the inhabitants cfm 
slst of a great variety of rai’i's. They are mostly nomades; 
and, according to the oflicinl statements, there are, in the 
entire government, only 20,n0H individuals subject to the 
capitation tn\. With the exce[ilion of some fabrics in 
Astniklian, maniifiu’turing Imliistry is iitikiiow'ii. . 

Astrakhan, acity of Russia, in the cap. of the above go- 
\ ernment, on a small island in the W'niga, on the left bank 
of the main stream, about 30 m. from its embouchure, lut. 
40 ’ 2(K 63^' N„ long. 47® 5.V E. Pop. 31,000. This " Alex- 
.'uulria of the Scythian Nile,** r* it has been sometimes 
e:illcd, stands on ground elevated sufficiently to be above 
the reat‘h of the inundations. It consists of three parts : — 
the Kremlin^ or citadel; tho Biclogorod (white town); and 
the Slabode*, or suburbs. In the first, or nucleus of the 
city, is the cathedral, a large s<{uare edifice surmounted 
by five dome's, tho convent of the Trinity, and the arclii- 
episcopal palace *, in the second are tho buildings for the 
government functionaries, Including au admiralty board, 
having charge of the flotilla kept on tlic Casnian, tlie 
gyrnmosiiim, and the bazars, nr factories fur tne use of 
the merchants. The houses in the suburbs, where tlie 
bulk of the population resides, ore of wood; whereas in 
tile other two divisions they are of stonou Streets 
croaked, and mostly witliout p-ivement. It is the seat 
of .in Armenian as well as of a Greek archbishop; and it 
h.’is also Mohammedan, Hindoo, and Protestant places 
of worship. Exclusive of the gymnasium, there is an 
ecclesiastical academy, a district gr.v.nmar school, and 
some inferior schools; but education is, notwithstanding, 
at a very low ebb here, and throughout tbe government. 
There are several manufacturing etitablishments for the 
production of cottons, woollens, and silks; with distil¬ 
leries, tanneries, soap-works, A'c. Astrakhan is the 
centre of the fisheries carricil on in tlie Wolga and 
Caspian. Its burgesses had formerly a monopoly of the 
fishery in the Wolga; but since 1803 they have been fVee 
to every one. During the season, the fisheries employ 
immense numbers of people and boats. The population 
of tho city is then much augmented, and it presents an 
animat^ lively scene. It is the grand fishing mart for 
all the interior of tho empire ; It Is also the great entro- 
pAt of the trade with l*ersia and the countries to the 
oast of the Caspi.an, sending to them leather, ftirs, iron, 
copper, tallow, Ac., and getting liark silk and cotton 
goods, raw silk, cotton twist, drugs, carpets, &c. The 
exiNMts to the countries in mieslion in 1H31 .amountod to 
1,447432 routjltts, and the ini|iorts to 012,416 roubles; 
iNlt they have somothnes been more than double these 


amounts. This trade Is principally carried on by Arme¬ 
nian merchants. (Schnitzler, La Butties ttc, p. GUO. ; 
Official Tadlext ^e.) 

ASTURIAS, a principality In the N. of ^ain, now 
tho prov. of Oviedo, lying along the Ray of Biscay, be¬ 
tween 4® Sfy and 7® 10' W. long., having E. the Castilian 
prov. of Santander, S. Leon, and W. Galicia. Us area has 
been vcurioiisly estimated, but may be taken at about 
3.G50 so. m. Pop. (1H34) 434,6.35. Surface ,much di¬ 
versified. Its S. border consists of a chain of high 
mountains, which gradually diminish In height as they 
approach the coast, alon^ which there are extensive tracts 
of pretty level land. It is extremely well watered, bouig 
intersected by the Nalon, Navia, and other rivers, ami 
has several sea-ports, as Gijon, Rivadesella, Cudillcro, 
Aviles, &c. The climate along the coiist is mild, but in 
the mountainous lurts it is frequently severe, and it is 
distinguished by its humidity. But little wheat is raised, 
the inhabitiuits subsisting chiefly on maize, .and a species 
of com called escanda. Hazel nuts are scarce ; but chest¬ 
nuts are very plentiful, and of excellent quality. The vine 
is cuUiv.ated in some parts; but the produce of whte is 
not luflicient fur the consumption, tlie deficiency being 
supplied with cider, which is partly also exportixl. 
Oranges and lemons are produced in a few places, and 
great numbers of cucumbers. Besides the chestnut, 
the wood of which, as well as the ft-uit, is most valuable, 
the mountains are covered with forests of oak, beech, 
plane, Ac. There is a considerable exportation of cattle 
and horses from this prov. to tho interior. Iron, copper, 
Iciul, antimony, jet, amber, marble, mill-stuncs, Ac., are 
found in diflerent ])laces. Coal is also found, and Mifiaiio 
says that 9(),(MK) qiiintals are bliipped for other parts of 
the peninsula. With the exception of hardware, witli 
many articles of which this prov. supplies the rest of 
Sjwin, its m.*inuractiircs arc in a very backward staf(*. 
Mr. Townsend says of the inhabitants, “ They eat little 
flesh; they dziiik little wine : their usual diet is Indian 
eorn, with beans, iieuse, chcbtnuts, apples, pears, melons, 
and cucumbers; and ••ven llieirbre»ul,inade of Indian corn, 
has neither barm nor leaven, hut is unlerniented, and in 
the state of dough: their drink is water.’* (ii. 14.) The 
principal towns .are Oviedo, Gijon, Aviles, Navia, Ac. 

Abturias may la* said to he the cradle of Spanish iiidc- 
pendence. 'J'he Sarac(*ns, who Imd overrun the rest of 
the country, were unable to overeoine the Ciiristi.ans, 
who had t.aKun refuge in the fastnesaes of its mountains. 
Pelayo was proclaimed king in 71K ; and his successors 
having gradually extended their conquests, took, about 
two centuries after, the title of kings of Leon. In 1.38H 
the prov. was erected into a principality, and liecaine the 
apanage of the heir presumptive to the throne, who has 
since been styled prince of Asturias. Several peculiar 
privileges h.ave been conferred on this province on ac¬ 
count of the services It has rendered to the monarchy. 
(Antillon^ Miflano.) 

ASZOD, a market town of Hungary, co. Pesth, on tho 
Galga,23 m. N.K. Pesth, In a fertile valley. Pop. 2,220, 
mostly Protestants. Here is a large and handsome 
cimntry-soat belonging to the barons Podmaniezky, with 
a fine collection of coins and natural curiosities. It 
has manufactures of blue and green dj'ed sluHqi-skins, 
for which there is a cunsidcrable demand, (tiat. Enn/c. 
1. 134.) 

A'l’ACAMA, an extensive district of Bollvi.a, or Upper 
Peru, lying along the Pacific Ocean, between the riv»‘r 
Lao on the N., and the Salado on the K., or betwewn 21J 
and 254 deg. S. lat. To\var<lh Its N. extremity there .are 
some fortlle valleys; but by fiir the greater part of 
its siirfiici* is an absolute desert covered with dark brown 
or black movable sand. The arid soil of this portion is 
never refreshed with rain, and exce|)t where a very few 
rivers doscond from the Andos, it is both uninhabited and 
uninhabitable. Coblja, or Port La Mar, is built at tlie 
mouili of one of these rivers. 

A TESSA, a town of Naples, prov. Abriizzo Cltra, 

14 m. W. Vasto d’Ammone. Pop. (canton, 1832) 7,526. 
It is situated on a hill, luas a fine collegiate church, with 
{larlsh ehurchos, convents, an hospital, and 3 fmmt* de 
piiftf. The poet Cardonc was a native of Atessa., 

ATFIE H, a town of Egypt, cap. prov. same name, near 
the right bank of the Nile, 42 m. S. S. £. Cairo. Pop. 
4,000. It is supposed to be on or near the site of the 
ancient AjthrodtU)polis. 

ATH, a town of Belgium, prov. Hainault, on the 
Dcnder, and on tho high road from Tournay to Brussels, 

15 m. N. by VV. Mons, lat. 50®42^ 17" N., long. 3®46'32" 
E. Pop. (In 1835) H,H17. It was fortified by Vauban, and 
the works have been materially inuirovod and strength¬ 
ened since 1815. It is well built. Principal public build¬ 
ings, the arsenal, town-house, and tho church of St. 
Julian: the spire of the Litter, l.'H) feet in heigtU, was de¬ 
stroyed by lightning in 1817, and has not been rebuilt. 
Ath has a college, founded in 1416; a si*hool of design ; an 
orphan hosnltal; theatre, Ac. It has manufactures of 
linen, woollen and cotton stufiH, hats and gloves; estab- 
Usliments for bleaching and dyeing; with oil-mills, soap- 
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works, breweries, distilleries, ftc. It Is an entrep6t for 
tiie trade in coal, and for the produce of the surrounding 
country. 

ATHAPESCOW, or ATIIABASCO, an extensive 
l.'ike of N. Amcric.'i, belli}!: about 200 m. in length, and 
fi-om 14 to 1& in average width. Fort Oiipewyaii, at Its 
S.W. extremity, is in Int. 58'^ 42^ N., long. II i<^ 18' W. 
It receives the Athapescow river ; and ttie Slave river 
flows from it into CSreat Slave Lsdee, lying about 170 ra. 
N.E. Its N. shore is high and rocky, whence it is some* 
times called the lake of the hills. 

ATllBOY, an ini. town of Ireland, co. Meath, nrov. 
lAiinster, on a small branch of the Bwiic, from which it 
is »ii])poBetl to have its name, signifying **the yellow 
ford,” 31 m. N.W. by W. Dublin. It is a place of no 
historical notoriety. Pop. in 1821,1,569; in 18.31,1,9*VJ, 
lormiiig 2-3rdg of that of the par., which in 1834 
amounted to 5,191, of whom 333 w'cre of the E. church, 
and 5,158 U. Cath. The town, situated in a level and 
fertile district, consists of one long street; has a modern 
church, with an ancient tower; a large and elegant 
ll. Cath. chapel, in the ancient English style, with a 
steeple 90 feet high; a dispensary; schools, partly en¬ 
dowed .and partly private. In which about 400 pupils are 
educated ; and almshoiiM‘8, in which 12 poor widows are 
supported. Fuel is supplied in plenty from an extensive 
neighbouring bog. The Hill of Ward, near the town, 
‘WO high, is a striking object in this flat country. 
'Fhe town, wliicii is a bor. by prescription, rcccivetl a 
charter Irom lien. IV., coiinrniiug and extending its 
privileges, which were cunfinned and further extcndiHl 
by siihse<|ueiit inen.irchs, prirti<'ular]y by Elizabeth, who 
couiiimcd on it tlie right of sending 2 ms. to tin* Irish 
rail ; and by .lanics 1., by whom the municipal limits 
were flxed at a mile heyond ilie town in every direction, 
to which was added a rigid to hold a court of record. 
Hut these, and some manorial powers, have fallen into 
desiK'ludc since the Union, when the bur. lost its rigid 
t«) return ms. to Pari. Petty sessions are held here on 
.iltern.ite I'hiirsdays. There is a large flour-inill in tlic 
town. 'J'he m.arket, held in the market-house on Thurs¬ 
days, is well supplied with corn and provisions. I'lie 
f.iirs are niimirous; the nrhicifi.nl being those Iicld on 
tiu; Thursday before 28 Jan., on 4 May, 4 Aug., and 
7 Nov.; the others, held on 3 .and 10 >far., 22 and .10 
June, and on 22 and 29 Sold., are less important. I'iie 
post-oibi'e revenue in 18:10 was 201/.; and in 18.16, 245/. 
j'lu' town IS a ronstubuUry station. A caravan ^ con- 
vejing an avi-rage numiier of 8 p.'issciigcrs em*M triji, 
plit‘s t)ctw(‘en it anil Dublin seven times a week. {Muni¬ 
cipal and Hath md Jit ports, SfC.) 

ATllENIi Y, .1 decayed town of Ireland, co. Galway, 
14 in. K. Galway. Pop. 1,319. It was formerly of sonic 
importance, having been cneiosed by walls, and po.sscsscd 
of a university. It returned a member to the Irisli Pari. 

ATHENS *, one of the mostfsimous cities of 
antiquity, and the ca]>ital of the new kingdom of 
Greece, is situated on the W. side of Attica, 
about 5 m. from the (iuljih of iEgina, lat. 37° 58' 
1"' N., lone. 23° 40' H" £. Its situation bears a 
considerable reseinbluncc to that of Edinburgh, 
being built on the W. side of an abrupt and rocky 
eminence rising out of an extensive plain termi¬ 
nated N. by mounts I’entelicus and Parnc.s, 
N. E. by Mount Anchesmus, E. by Mount lly- 
Tiiettiis, S.W. by the Hill Museium, now called 
Pbilopappus, and W. by liycabettus. During 
the iiroloiiged conflicts of the revolutionary war 
(1820-27) the town, which previously consisted 
ori,2(X) houses, was laid in ruins ; and when the 
scat of government was transferred to Atheiib 
in 1831, it was with the greatest difHcuIty that 
buildings could be fitted up for the members of 
the regency, the diplomatic body and their offices. 
It is, however, again rising rapidly into import¬ 
ance, but in general is meanly built, consisting 
in great part of mud houses. Several streets 
have been opened, levelled, and widened, the 
princi|)al of which are Hermes, or Mercury 
Street, iEolus Street, Minerva Street, and the 
llazar or Market Street. "I'lic first of these 
traverses the town, which it divides into two equal 
part.s, parallel with the Acropolis, and is crossed 
at right angles by that of Abolus, which termi¬ 
nates close under the Acropolis. Minerva Street, 

Athetm, m called from Minerva, ttie natroncM of the ritjr. 

Them were levoral plancii of the »aine name m Oreene. 8«eph. Ilv*. 
(v. H. V.. enumerates 8. The lUrnidiuiued todckignate the city cs Mi* 
luirva, Athena Attka. 
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the broadest of all, runs in nearly the same di¬ 
rection as .lEolus Street. Bazar or Market 
Street, so called from its containing the shops for 
the supply of the various articles required by the 
population, is about } m. in length. ‘ The prin¬ 
cipal commodities are caviar, onions, tobacco, 
black olives, figs, rice, pipes with amber mouth¬ 
pieces, rich stu^, silver-chased pistols, dirks, 
belts, and embroidered waistcoats.” ( Wordsworl/i^s 
lU'xuLmce mJUica.) The houses, built in the 
modern German style, are generally supplied 
with “ jalousies ” and balconies, and contain 
shops and coftee-houscs on the lower story. The 
other streels of Athens are hardly deserving of 
the name, being more narrow lanes, displaying 
marked contempt for regularity. The principm 
public buildings are, the ro^^al palace, a large 
edifice recently constructed, with a portico facing 
the Acro])olis, the mint, the royal stables, a mili¬ 
tary hospital, and a barrack. Many large pri¬ 
vate houses have been also lately erected, and 
building is proceeding “with such spirit, that 
the sum of 300/. is frequently given fori an acre 
of land.'* ( Wimlswurllu ) The population of 
Athens amounts to about 17,000 (Zeitung der 
Corresp.), and is jierhaps more heterogeneous in 
its composition than that of any cit^ of its size. 
“Greeks, in their wild costume, arc jostled in the 
streets by Englishmen, Erenchmen, Italians, 
Dutchmen, Spaniards, Bavarians, liussians, 
Danes, and Americans.” {Steven's Travels in 
Greece^ European shops invite ]iurchasers by the 
side of Eastern bazars; cuircc-houscs and billiard 
rooin.s, and French and German restanravts, are 
opened all over the city. The mixture of its 
population bears a striking analogy to the ex- 
traordin.ary contrasts pre.scnted by the city itself. 
“ T'hu some half acre of ground,” says a recent 
traveller, “often contains two or three reniainiiig 
columns of an ancient portico, a small Christian 
chapel of the middle ages, a Venetian watch- 
tower, a Turkish mosque, with its accompanying 
cypresses and palm-trees, and a modern fashion¬ 
able looking residence; ” thus, as it were, dis¬ 
tinctly exhibiting the difi'erent phases of the varied 
existence of this celebrated city. Athens is the seat 
of a university, and has a gymnasium, in which 
the government has founded several exhibitions 
for the maintenance of students, three public se¬ 
minaries,' and two .schools supported by private 
benevolence. Great elTorts have been made to 
secure the health of the city, by cleansing and 
repairing the ancient sewers, and by draining 
the marshes formed by the overflowings of the 
Cephi.sus, the exhalations of which were extreme¬ 
ly noxious. There arc 13 churches, 12 belonging 
to the Eastern, and 1 to the Western Church. 
'Though the munuf'actures of Athens are very 
backward, its revenues arc considerably improved: 
according to the official statement of 18.78, they 
amounted to 160,000 drachms. At the Piraeus, 
too, the harbour of Athens, several large houses 
have been built, and “ some good streets, fiaiiked 
by low but re.s]iectable dwellings, have already 
been completed. *' A large custom-house, a quay, 
and a lazaretto, have been erected, and though 
trade cannot be said to flourish, the town jire- 
sciits rather a bustling appearance, and con- 
iains about 1,500 inhabitants, 'i'he communi¬ 
cations between Athens and the Plra'us have 
been greatly facilitated of late by the construc¬ 
tion tn a good road : and it is rumoured that a 
railway will soon be formed between the two 
places. Athens stands on a spot rich in remains 
of antiquity; and it is reasonable to suppose that 
its present tranquillity will prove favourable to 
the better illustration of monuments and places 
already identified, and that the excavations every 
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where forming for laying the foundations of new 
buildings will lead to many valuable disco¬ 
veries. 

The ancient city of Athens 

—— The eye of Greece, mother of arts 

And eloquence}, native to famous wits, 

Or hospitable ■' i -.- -. 

considerably exceeded in extent the modern 
town; and, unlike the latter, which, as already 
observed, roreads into the plain chiefly on the 
W. and S-W., encircled the Aenmolis. It was 
enclosed in a sort of peninsula formed by the 
confluence of the Cephisus and llyssus, the for¬ 
mer of which flows due S. past the W. side of 
the <;fty; the latter, which rises a few miles to 
the N.E, of the city, runs past it in a S. W. di¬ 
rection. At the time when Athens had attained 
its greatest magnitude, it was encompassed by a 
wall surmounted at intervals by strongly fortined 
towers. The plan of this W'all, many parts of 
which still remain, exhibits the form of an irre¬ 
gular oblong, having at its N. extremity the gate 
of AcharniCy on the S. the Itonian gate and the 
fountain Callirhoc, on the W. the gate of Dio- 
charcs, and on the E. the Pciraic gate. In at¬ 
tempting to describe the leading features in the 
topography of Athens, we cannot do better than 
transfer to our columns an extract from an ar¬ 
ticle on Athens in the Penny C^clopesdittf which 
exhibits within small compass a more distinct 
outline of that city than is any where else to be 
met with. “ Beginning with the gate of Achar- 
iiae on the north, as above staled, the wall ran 
eastward near the base of Anchesmus, and past 
the Diomeian gate to the gate of l)iochares, 
which led to the l^yceium; it then continued 
parallel to the llyssus on the western side of 
that stream to the fountain ('allirtioe or Knnca- 
cninos; and thence to the hill of the Muscium, 
which it crossed, comprehending the still existing 
monument of Philopappus within its circuit. 
Its course from the Museium was north, taking in 
the chief part of the Pnyx and Mount Lyca- 
bettus, to the Dipylum, which led to the outer 
(\*rainicus or great burying ground, and to the 
Academia or j^'hool of Plato, in the depression 
between the Pnyx and I^ycabettus. A line from 
Dipylum to the gate of Acharnm completes the 
circuit.” Athens had three great harbours, the 
Piraius, Munychia, and Phalcnim. These ports 
formed a separate city larger than Athens itself, 
and were connected with it by means of the long 
walls (a*«»c® the identification of which has 

involved the learned in interminable disputes. 
The harbour of the Pincus, was a spacious basin 
embraced by two arms of rocky land which 
formed gigantic natural piers. Even now it is 
considered a safe port, and in former tiroes it 
constituted at once the harbour, dockyard, and ar¬ 
senal of Athens. 

Athens, at its most flourishing period, con¬ 
tained about 10,000 houses (Aen. Afeni. iii. 
6. 14.), which were fur the most part so small 
and mean in appearance that, according to 
Dicasarchus, it was to the public edifices alone 
that it owed its attractions. The inhabitants 
were comprised under thret* classes, citizens 
(mXiTMi), sojourners and slaves 

of these the slaves greatly preponderated, though 
it is difficult to make an accurate computation of 
their numbers. Indeed, the whole question as to 
the population of Athens is involved in great 
obscurity. Hume, Letronne, Boeckh, Leake, 
Clinton, and others, have in ouruwn times directed 
their eflbrts towards its elucidation, and have sup- 
l»i:)led their reasonings with great learning and 
Ingenuity,though with little unanimity or success: 


and the difficulties that surround the subject, 
from the vagueness, inaccuracy, and discrepancy 
of the flatar are so great as almost to preclude 
the possibility of arriving at any thing like a 
satisfactory conclusion. Boeckh has estimated 
the population of the city and its ports at 180,000; 
Clinton at lOO^XX) ; and Leake at 116',0(X). The 
statement of Athciisus that the number of slaves 
in Athens (or Attica) was 400,0(X), is universally 
admitted to be grossly exaggerated. The commer¬ 
cial operations of Athens embraced every known 
country and commodity. **A11 tho products 
of foreign countries,” says Boeckh, “came to 
Athens, and articles w'hich, in other places, could 
hardly be obtained singly, w'crc collected together 
a4L the Piraeus. Besides the corn, the costly 
wines, iron, bra^s, and other objects of commerce 
which came from all the regions of the Medi¬ 
terranean, they imported, from the coasts of the 
Black SccO, slaves, timber for shii)-building, salt- 
fish, honey, wax, tar, wool, rigging, leather, goat 
skins, ^c.; from Byzantium, Thrace, and Mace¬ 
donia, timber, slaves and salt-fish; slaves from 
Thessaly; carpets and fine wool from Phrygia 
and Miletus.” “ All the finest products,” says 
Xenophon (/Jr Hep. ylth. li. 7.), “of Sicily, of 
Italy, Cyprus, Lydia, I'ontus and the Pelopon¬ 
nesus, Athens by her empire of the sea is able 
to collect into one spot.^’ Norw'ere manufac¬ 
tures neglected, it is true that commerce was 
•regarded as the chief point of national policy, 
and that every encouragement was given to it 
which high protecting regulations and other pri¬ 
vileges could bestow. But no restriction was 
imposed u])oii industry: the meanest manual 
occupation was attended by no disgrace; hence 
every branch of industry flourished, and the ma¬ 
nufactures of Athens were every where esteemed. 
'I'he native products of Athens too were of great 
importance; they consisted chiefly of olives, figs^ 
and honey, and have been celebrated in all ages. 
The wealth of the city was also augmented by the 
silver mines of Laurion, and “those sumptuous 
edifices, which constituted the pride of tlie Athe¬ 
nians, and the admiration of the present day, 
owed their origin to the marble quarries of l*en- 
telicus.” (J)odwelCs Greece.) The opulence, 
prosperity, and power of Athens are fully exhi¬ 
bited by Thucydides (lib. ii.l3.). Previously 
to the Peloponnesian war, the tKasury contained 
9,700 talents, besides a great (piaiitity of gold and 
silver deposited in the temples of the gods and 
in other public edifices. The city w’as defended 
by 1,200 cavalry, 1,600 bowmen, and 13, (XX) heavy 
armed troops; 16,000 men were stationed in the 
fortifications, and the coast was guarded by 300 
well manned ships. The same historian has 
distinctlv indicated (lib. ii. 40.), that the freedom 
of the Athenian institutions, so pre-eminently 
adapted to develop the energies of the human 
mind, was the chief source of their unparalleled 
greatness; but our limits preclude us from en¬ 
tering into details on the government and public 
economy of Athens, and we can only refer the 
reader to Boeckh*s invaluable treatise on this dif¬ 
ficult and interesting subject. 

We now proceed to notice briefly the mo¬ 
numents of antiquity which still exist at 
Athens, as they have been described by Chand¬ 
ler, Clarke, Gell, Stuart, Dodwell, Leake, 
and other travellers. The most striking object 
is the Acropolis*, or old Cecropian fortress, 
founded by Cccrops, about anno 1556, ▲. c., 
rising abruptly out of the Attic plain, and 

* The AcnfwlU alone formed the MMinitcitj, and fimi Its elevat¬ 
ed peaillon was termed 4 avm woXtf, in conuradbtioctian to the lower 
piut, 4 «ovs waAk, afterwards built. Athens, including tiie uppor and 
lowar parts, was styled, by way of eminence, weJUc, « oow, Ms 
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covered with relics of Athenian grandeur. At 
its W. end» by which alone it was accessible, 
stood the Propyleca, the gate, as well as the de¬ 
fence of the Acropolis. Through this gate the 
periodical processions of the Fanathenaic jubilee 
were wont to move; and the marks of chariot 
wheels are still visible on the stone floor of its 
entrance. It was of the Doric order, and its 
central pediment was supported by 6 fluted 
marble columns, each 5ft. in diam., 29 in height, 
and 7 in their intercolumniation. On the right 
wing stood the Temple of Victory, and on the 
left was a building decorated with paintings by 
the pencil ot Folygnotiis, of which Fausanias 
has left us an account. In a part of the W'all 
still remaining there are fragments of excellent 
designs in basso relievo, representing the combat 
of the Athenians with the Amazons: besides 6 
columns white as snow, and of the finest archi¬ 
tecture. N ear the Fropylajastood the celebrated 
colossal statue of Minerva, executed by Fhidias 
after tlic battle of Marathon, the height of which, 
including the pedestal, was 60 ft. Hut tlie 
chief glory of the Acropolis was the Farthenon, 
or Temple of Minerva. It was a peripteral octo- 
stylc, of the Doric order, with 17 columns on 
the sides, each 6 ft. 2 in. in diameter at the 
base, and 34 ft. in height, elevated on three steps. 
Its height, from the base of the pediments, was 
65 ft., and the dimensions of the area 233 ft. 
by 102. The eastern pediment was adorned with 
two groups of statues, one of which represented 
the birth of Minerva, the other the contest of 
Minerva with Neptune for the government of 
Athens. On the metopes was sculptured the 
battle of the Centaurs with the Lapitha*; and 
the frieze contained a representation of the l*a- 
nathcnaic festivals. Ictinus, ('allicratcs, and 
Car))ion, were the architects of this temple; 
Fhidias was the artist; and its entire cost has been 
estimated at li million sterling. Of this building, 
8 columns of the eastern front and several of 
the lateral colonnades arc still standing. Of the 
frontispiece, which represented the contest of 
Neptune and Minerva, nothing remains but the 
head of a sea horse and the figures of two 
women without beads. The combat of the Cen¬ 
taurs and the Lapithae is in better .preservation ; 
but, of the numerous statues with which this 
temple was enriched, that of Adrian alone re¬ 
mains. The Farthenon, however, dilapidated 
as it is, still retains an air of inexpressible 
grandeur and sublimity; and it forms at once 
the highest point in Athens, and the centre of 
the Acropolis. On the N. K.side of the Farthe¬ 
non stood the Krcchtheium, a temple dedicated 
to the joint worship of Neptune and Minerva. 
7'here arc considerable remains of this build¬ 
ing, particularly those beautiful female figures 
called Caryatides, which support, instead of 
columns, three of the porticos: besides three of 
the columns in the north hcxastylc with the roof 
over these last columns. The rest of the roof 
of this graceful portico fell during the siege 
of Athens, in 1827. Such is an outline of the 
chief buildings of the Acropolis, which in its 
best days had 4 distinct characters; being at once 
the fortress, the sacred inclosure, the treasury, 
and the museum of art of the Athenian nation. 
Jt was, so to speak, an entire oflering to the 
deity, unrivalled in richness and splendour; it 
was the peerless gem of Greece, the glory and 
the pride of art, the wonder and envy of the 
world. In the city of Athens itself there arc 
still some monuments of antiquity to be found. 
Of these, the principal are three exquisite Co¬ 
rinthian columns crowned by architraves: the 
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Temple of the Winds, built by Cyrrhestes, of 
an octagonal figure, with a representation of 
the different winds on each of its sides; and 
the monument of Lysicrates, called by the mo¬ 
dern Greeks, the lantern of Demosthenes. 
This building consists of a pedestal surrounded 
by a colonnade, and is surmounted by a dome 
of Corinthian architecture; it was supposed 
to be the spot which Demosthenes used as 
his study — a supposition which has, how¬ 
ever, long been overthrown. Beneath the 
southern wall of the Acropolis, near its extre¬ 
mity, was situated the Athenian or Dionysiac 
theatre. Its scats, rising one above another, 
were cut out of the sloping rock. Of these, 
only the two highest rows are now visible, tlie 
rest being concealed by an accumulation of soil, 
the removal ot which would probably bring to 
light the whole shell of the theatre. Flato af¬ 
firms it was capable of containing 30,000 persons. 

It contained statues of all the great ti^ic and 
comic poets, the most conspicuous of which were 
naturally those of .^schylus, Sophocles, and 
Euripides among the former, and those of 
Aristophanes and Menander among the latter. 
On the south-west side of the Acropolis is the 
site of the Odeium, or musical theatre of He- 
rodcs Atticus, named by him the theatre of 
llegilla, in honour of his w'ifc. On the north- 
cast side of the Acropolis stood the Frytancum, 
where citizens who had rendered services to the 
state were maintained at the public expense. 
Extending southwards from the site of the Fry¬ 
tancum, ran the street to which Fausanias gave 
the name of Tripods, from its containing a num¬ 
ber of small temples or edifices crowned with 
tripods, to commemorate the triumphs gained by 
the Choragi in the theatre of Bacchus. Oppo¬ 
site to the west end of the Acropolis is the 
Areopagus, or Hill of Mars, on the eastern ex¬ 
tremity of which w'as situated the celebrated 
court of the Areopagus. This point is reached 
by means of 16 stone steps cut in the rock, im¬ 
mediately above w'hich is a bench of stone, form¬ 
ing three sides of a quadrangle, like a triclinium, 
generally supposed to have been the tribunal. 
The ruins of a small chapel consecrated to Sl 
D ionysius the Arcopagitc, and commemorating 
his conversion by St. i*aul (Acts of the Apos. 
xvii. 34.), are here visible. About a quarter of 
a mile south-west from the centre of the Areo¬ 
pagus stands Fnyx, the place provided for the 
public assemblies at Athens in its palmy days. 
The steps by which the speaker mounted the • 
rostrum, and a tier of three seats hewn in tlie 
solid rock for the audience, arc still visible. This 
is perhaps the most interesting spot in Athens to 
the lovers of Grecian genius, being associated 
with the renown of Demosthenes, and the other 
famed Athenian orators, 

'* Whose resistless eloquence 
Wielded at will that fierce democratie, 

Shook the arsciuil, and fulmined over Greece 
To Macedon, and Artaxurxes’ throne.” 

On proceeding without the city, our attention 
is attracted bv the ruins of the temple of Jupiter 
Olympius. This was one of the first conceived 
and the last executed of the sacred monuments 
of Athens. It was begun bv Fi&istratus, but not 
finished till the time of the Roman enipCror 
Adrian, 700 years afterwards; but of the 120 co¬ 
lumns which supported it, only 16 remain. The 
last ruin to which we shall allude, is the temple 
of Theseus, built bv Cimon, shortly after tlie 
battle of Salamis. Inis is one of the most noble 
remains of the ancient magnificence nf Athens, 
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and the most perfect, if not chc most beautiful,' of the regal power, his administration was cha* 
existing specimen of Grecian arciiitecture. It racterised by an assiduous cultivation of the arts 
is built of Pentelic marble. the roof, friezes, and and sciences; and it is to him that posterity is 
cornices still remain; and so gently has the hand indebted for the collection of the Homeric poems 
of time pressed upon this venerable edidee, that in their present definite form. That the spirit 
the first Wpression of the mind in beholding it of Athenian freedom was not extinct, was proved 
is doubt of its antupiity. Such is an outline of by the expulsion (a. c. 510) of llippias and 
the remains of the chief Athenian ctli/lces, which Ilipparchus (the s<ins of Pisistratus), whose ty- 
link bygone times with the present, and which, ranny became oppressive; and from tliis time 
as long as there is taste to appreciate, or genius the constitution of Solon was gradually melted 
to imitate, must arrest the attention and chal- down into a pure democracy, until (^Icosthenes 
lenge the regard of every intelligent mind. Wc gave the last blow to the aristocracy by the iii- 
shall devote what remains of our limits to a short stitution of ostracism. 

notice of the Athenian history, from the earliest The jietty internal contests which had agitated 
ages down to the jiresent time. ^ Athens, were now however to be swallowed up 

(Concerning the early inhabitants of Athens, in others of far greater magnitude. With rapid 
we arc almost wholly destitute of information; strides the Persian monarchy had been en- 
and even after it? historjr begins to emerge from croaching upon Greece, and most of the Grecian 
obscurity, the events which distinguish it are for states had already sworn fealty to Darius, when 
a long time scanty and doubtful. Though Ogyges Athens and Lacedaemon raised the banner of 
is mentioned ns the first king of Athens, it is defiance, and the battle of Marathon (a. c. 490), 
not till three centuries later that Athenian his- under the conduct of Miltiades, at once achieved 
tory assumes a definite form, when Cecrops tiie liberty of Greece, and enshrined Athens in 
(a. c. 1555) a native of Egypt, by marrying the centre of a glory. We can do no more than 
the daughter ofActieon, obtained the sovereignty, nlliide to the subsequent invasion of Greece by 
He collected the hitherto scattered inhabitants Xerxes, his alternate successes and defeats, the 
of Atticii, divided them into tribes, and founded seizure and conflagration of Athens and its 
the Acropolis. Nothing of importance occurs citadel, the stratagems of Themistocles, the 
in the history of Athens among the successors of memorable battles of Salamis, Plataea and My- 
Cecrops, till the time of Theseus (a. c. 1300), cale, and, lastly, the defeat of the Persians, 
who united in himself the attributes of legislator AmongotherconscqiicncesthatresultcdtoAthens 
niid warrior. The reins of government descended from the Persian invasion, was the impetus given 
III his fami ly, without any occurrence of historical to its naval affairs. Themistocles, who was em i- 
importance, till Codrus (a. c. 1068) heroically nentiy imbued with a naval spirit, caused (a. c. 
trficrificed his life for his country. At this time 47.9) a new and more commodious harbour to he 
an aristocratical was substituted for the inonar- built at the Pineiis, which in process of time 
chical form of government, and the title of was joined to the city by- the celebrated I.oiig 
“king” was exchanged for that of “ archon.” Walls. This precaution invested Athens wiili 
On its first institution, the office of archon was the command of the sea, and raised her com- 
hereditery, and for life; but after the lapse of 2 mercial and military marine to an unexampled 
centuries, it was limited to 10 years, and after pitch of prosperity; a prosperity which was 
passing through 6 hands on this footing, was maintained in full vigour by the moderation of 
finally changed to an annual office. When the Aristides, so deservedly named the just, and by 
lost change took place, a further alteration was the generous and martial spirit of Cimon, son of 
made by dividing the duties of archon among 10 Miltiades (a. c. 466). Before the Persian in- 
persons. selected by the people from the class of vasion, Athens had contributed less than many 
the nobles, in whom were vested all legislative other cities, her inferiors in magnitude and in 
and judicial ]H)wers. Such a form of government political importance, to the intellectual progress 
was pecuUerly exposed to party spirit and con- of Greece. She had produced no artists to be 
tentions for power, and pressed heavily on the compared with those or Argos, Corinth, Sicyoti, 
people; and a strong desire for a definite coilcof ^gina, Laconia, and of many cities, both in the 
laws arising, Draco was chosen as the lawgiver eastern and western colonies. She could boast 
(a. c. 624). 'J’hc atrocity of his code, however, of no poets so celebrated as those of the Ionian 
which awarded the punishment of death at once and iEolian schools. Her spirit hitherto had 
to the most venial offbnees and the most flagrant been decidedly martial; but her peaceful glories 
crimes, soon rendered it incapable of execution; quickly followed, and outshone those of her vic- 
and Draco lost the public favour and died in tories and political ascendancy. After the tenni- 
exiJe. To quell the disturbances which continued nation of the Persian war, literature and the fine 
to distract the city, the people (a. c. 594) had arts began to tend towards Athens as their most 
recourse to Solon, who had already distinguished favoured seat, for here, during the age of Pericles, 
himself as a general, and invested him with the above all other parts of Greece, genius and 
office of archon. The code of laws which he talents were fostered by an ample field of exertion, 
framed, was admirably suited to the exigency of public sympathy and applause. It was during 
the times; for chough its tendency was decidedly this age that painting, architecture, and sculpture, 
democratic, a counterbalancing check was given reached the highest degree of perfection; and 
to popular encroachment by the establishment that Greek poetry was enriched with a new kind 
of tne assembly of 400, and by the prerogatives of composition, the drama, which exhibited all 
vested in the court of Areopagus, indeed, the the grace and vigour of the Athenian imagina- 
fr^om of spirit which Solon introduced and tion, together with the full compass and the 
rendered durable, and the liberal education which highest refinements of the language peculiar to 
the whole system of his laws made indispensably Attica. The drama was indeed the branch of 
necessary to the noble and wealthy citizens, soon literature w'hich peculiarly signalised the age of 
rendered Athens the central point of illumination Pericles; and the intellectual character of the 
to all the republics of Greece. Nor were the Athenians is vividly portrayed ^ the sublime 
consequences of Solon’s measures at all retarded and impassioned strokes of ^schyliis, the 
by the subsequent domination of Pisistratus graceful and elegant touches of Sophocles, the 
(a. c* 561). For notwithstanding his assumption elaborate philosophy of Euripides, and the 
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caustic raillery and moral power of Aristophanes. 
And though time has efiaced all traces of the pen¬ 
cil of I’arrhasius, Zeuxis, and Apelles, ixistcrity 
has assigned them a place in the temple of fame 
beside Phidias and Praxiteles, whose works arc, 
even at the present day, unrivalled for classical' 
purity of design and perfection of execution. 
Put It was not alone to works of art and the 
embellishment of the city by splendid archi¬ 
tectural decorations, that the efforts of I’ericlcs 
were directed. For at the period in question,. 
the whole of Athens with its three celebrated 
harbours, Pirscus, Munychia, and Phaleruin, 
connected by means of the Lon^ Walls begun 
by Themistocles, was made to form one great 
city, enclosed within a vast parabolus of massive 
fortifications, extending to no less than 174 stadia, 
of which the circuit of the city amounted to 43, 
the Long Walls taken together to 7.5, and the 
circumference of the harbours to 76. I3ut the 
advantages that flowed to Athens from the ad¬ 
ministration of Pericles were not without alloy. 
The splendour which he introduced exhausted 
the public revenues; and to supply deficiencies, 
recourse was had to the infliction of rigorous 
imposts upon the allied states. Hence a spirit 
of disaffection was engendered; and Sparta, w'ho 
had long viewed with jealousy the magnificence 
of her rival, seized the ojiportunity of fanning the 
discord into a flame. This issued in the Pelo- 
])oiincsian war, the various fortunes of which have 
been so ably recorded by the pen of Thucydides. 
After the lapse of 27 years, during which period 
tlie movements of the conflicting parties were 
characterised by various success, victory at length 
declared for the Spartans, and the Athenians 
were forced to submit to the dominion of the 
ThirtyTyrants; ahumiliatingperiodin the history 
of Atnens, over which we would willingly throw^ 
a veil. It was reserved, however, for the skill of 
Thrasybulus ( a. c. 403) to restore to Athens its 
former constitution ; a revolution which he was 
able to effect without much severity, or effusion of 
blood. Perhaps in the whole history of the 
Athenians, there is no feature more remarkable 
than the vigorous elasticity of spirit which they 
displayed in recovering iruni disasters; and 
never was the truth of this remark so strikingly 
illustrated as at the present period. One gener¬ 
ation had scarcely passed away, since she was 
groaning bencatli the Thirty the 

reign of terror — her native energies prostrate, 
her external resources sw'ept away— and now we 
find her on a lufVy eminence. Seventy-five cities 
hail lier as the head of their confederacy; the 
^gean isles are numbered among her mrcign 
settlements; Lacedaitnoii rccogmscs her do¬ 
minion of the seashe is confessedly, and without 
a rival, once more the first of the Grecian com¬ 
munities. Nor is this all; hitherto wc have seen 
her producing and fostering legislators, warriors, 
statesmen, painters, sculptors, poets, historians, 
and orators; we arc now to behold her in another 
aspect, as the mother of that philosophy at once 
subtle and sublime, which even at the present 
hour exerts a powerful influence over the human 
mind. This important a'ra in the history of 
Athens has been beautifully alluded to by Mil- 
ton: — 

Sec there the olive grove of Academe, 

Plato’s retirement, where the Attic bird 
Trills her thick-warbled notes the summer long: 
There flowery hill llymettus with the sound 
Of bees’ industrious murmur oft invites 
To studious musing; there llyssiis rolls 
His whispering stream; within the walls then view 
The schools of ancient sages; his who bred 
Groat Alexander to subdue the world, 


Lyceum there and iKunted Sto.-! next; 

* » * * . * 

To sage philosophy next lend thine ear. 

From lleiiveii descended to the low-roof’d house 
Of Soerntes ; see there his tenement, 

Whom well inspired the oracle pronounced 
Wisest of men; from whose mouth issued huth 
Mellifluous streams that water’d all the schools 
Of Academies old ami new, with those 
Sunmmed Peripatetics, and the sect 
Kpicurcan, and the btoic severe.” 

From this time a new tcra begins in the histoi y 
of Athens. Philip, king of Macedonia, by dint 
of dissimulation and bribery, contrived first to 
embroil the different states of Greece, and then 
to trample on their independence. The Athenians, 
roused by the thunders of Demosthenes, made 
a vigorous defence (a. c. 338); but the battle of 
Cha^ronea proved adverse to their hopes, and on 
this field sunk the supremacy of Athens. And 
if the last sparks of her heroism do not exjiirc 
with Demosthenes, the fitful gleams they throw 
out from time to time, serve but to **niark 
the ruins they adorn.’* Jt is true that under the 
sway of Alexander the Great,, and the different 
generals who succeeded him in the government 
of Athens, she made various efforts to throw off 
the yoke; but these eflbrts resemble more th^ 
spiteful ebullitions of a pusillanimous slave, than 
the glorious aspirations of a noble spirit struggling 
to be free. In this state she continued, the 
sport of every tyrant who chanced to draw a 
prize in the lottery of war, till the Roman ca|rlcs 
soared over the Acropolis, and the vict»)rious 
Sylla proclaimed Athens a tributary of Rome 
(a.c. 86). Rut while Athens thus saw every 
trace of her political existence vanish, she rose 
to oa empire scarcely less flattering, to which 
Rome itself was obliged to bow. Her con¬ 
querors looked to her as the teacher and arbiter 
of taste, philosophy, and science; and all the 
Romans who were ambitious of literary attain¬ 
ments, flocked to Athens in order to ac(|uire 
them. This tribute of respect to Athenian taste 
and genius was paid by various Roman em¬ 
perors in succession. Under Adrian (a. i), 1 17) 
she even regained much of her former internal 
splendour; and his example was followed by 
several of his successors, though on a less mag¬ 
nificent scale. The description of Athens by 
Pausanias belongs to this ])eriod. In the third 
century, according to Zosimus, Athens was taken 
by Gothic invaders, who, however, did not long 
retain their acquisition, having been expelled by 
the inhabitants under the command of Cleodemus. 
In the year 398, it was again taken by Alaric 
king of the Goths, who is said to have laid in 
ruins its stately structures, and to have stripped 
it of its ancient splendour. After this dreadful 
visitation, Athens sunk into insignificance, and 
became as obscure as she had once been illus¬ 
trious. We arc told indeed that the walls of 
Athens were put in a stale of defence by Jus¬ 
tinian: but from the time of this emperor, a 
chasm of nearly seven centuries ensued in its 
history, except, that in the year 1130 it furnished 
Roger, king of Sicily, with a number of artificers, 
who there introduced the culture of silk. Doomed 
ap])arently to become the prey of every spoiler, 
Athens again emerges from oblivion in the 13th 
century, under Raldw'iii and his crusaders, at a 
time when it wai besieged by a general of 
Thcodorus I^ascaris, the Greek emperor. In 
1427, it was taken by Sultan Murad; but some 
time afterwards was recovered from the infidels 
by another body of crusaders, under the Marquis 
of Moiitferrat, a powerful baron of the west, 
who bestowed it on Otto de la Roche, one of 
his followers. For a considerable time it w'as 
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TOvemed by Otto and his descendants, with the 
title of d\ikc; but this family was afterwards 
displaced by Walter'of Brienne. The next 
nderg of Athens were the Acciaioli, an opulent 
family of Florence, in whose possession it re¬ 
mained till 1455,*when it was tiwen by Omar, a 
general of Mohammed II., who settled a colony 
in it, and incorporated it completely with the 
Turkish empire. In the year 1687, it was cap¬ 
tured by the Venetians under Morosini, after a 
short siege, during which the Parthenon, then in 
an almost perfect state, and the other buildings of 
the Acrojiolis, sustained great damage. After a 
short interval, it again fell into the hands of the 
Turks, under whose jurisdiction it remained, 
until the treaty of Adnanople in 1820, following 
up the provisions and the stipulations of the 
treaty of London in 1827, established the new 
kin^om of Greece, of which Athens is now the 
capital. 

Such is a brief and necessarily imperfect 
sketch of Athens and its inhabitants* To have 
investigated the causes that led to its rise, 
progress, and decline; to Lave analysed the 
character of its people, and to have traced it 
dhrough its varied })hascs in their love of glory, 
in their reiined taste, in their fickleness and in¬ 
justice on the one hand, and, on the other, in | 
their generosity and gratitude, in their courage 
and cowardice, haughtiness and humility ( IHin, dc 
Parrhoi. ), would have involved us in discussions 
to which volumes alone would have been adequate, 
even if the vastness of the subject had not pre¬ 
cluded the attempt. Plunged for centuries in 
• barbarism, and subjected to the galling yoke of a 
foreign despotism, it Is not surprising that the 
modern Athenians should have inherited little 
but the vices of their forefathers. But now that 
their nationality is restored, and the light of ci¬ 
vilisation has again dawned upon their country, 
it may, we trust, be inferred that the few seeds of 
the ancestral character which still linger in their 
constitution, exhibiting themselves in pride, 
stubbornness and susceptibility, will ripen into 
such qualities as may render them worthy de¬ 
nizens of the soil, unde humanUos, doctrinal 
reUgio,/ru^eSf jurOf leges ortee atquc in omnes 
terras msArdnita putantur, 

Athens is the name of several towns in the U. States, 
but none of them is of any material Importance. 

ATHRUSTONK,a in. town of KnRland, co. Warwick, 
blind, tiemliugford, contiguous to the Coventry canal, 
1^1 m.N Coventry. Pu;). a,H70. It has a free school, 
founded in 1573, and manufactures of hats, ribands, and 
shalloons. There arc here four annual fairs; that which 
is held on the ISlth of September being one of the most 
considerable in England for the sale of cheese. 

ATHERTON. See Chow’bbnt. 

A THIS, a toM'n of France, dcp. Ornc, cap. cant., ar- 
rond. Domfl-ont. Pop. 4,0.37. 

ATHLONE, an inland town of Ireland, cos. West¬ 
meath and Roscommon, on the Shannon, 65 m. W. 
Dublin, lat. 53® 82^ N., long. 7® 54' W. its name is de¬ 
rived from Ath Luan, ** the ford of the ranids." To 
command this ford a castle was built here by the English 
shortly after their arrival in the country, that become a 
post of great ronsequence. In 1G41 Athlono was be¬ 
sieged by the Irish array: but, after a resistance of Up¬ 
wards of .3months, was relieved by the Duke of Ormond. 
In the subsequent war of 1G88, it was gallantly defended 
by Col. Grace against the English, but was taken by 
storm the next year by Ginkell, afterwards Earl of 
Athione. The fortifications, which had suffered much 
during this siege, were renovated; but in 101)7, the castle 
and the greater part of the town mhre destroyed by the 
explosion of a gunpowder magazine, occasioned by light¬ 
ning. During the late war with France it was made 
the military depdt for the W. of Ireland, and secured by 
strong works on the Connaught side, covering an extent 
of 10 acres, and containing two magazines, an ordnance 
store, an armoury for 15^000 stand of small arms, and 
l^raoks for 900 men. The |Mip. in 1821 amounted to 
7,M8, aud In 1831 to 11,406, showing an increase of 3,863 
lathe iater^niog period, being at the high rote of 51*213 
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per cent. In 1834 the pq>. of the parizhei of St. Peter 
and St. Mary, mostly in tlie town of Athkme, amounted 
to 16,040, of whom 1,708 were Protestants of the. E. 
Church, 9 Prot. dlss., and 13323‘R. Catholics. 

The town is divided into two nearly equal portions by 
the Shannon,over which is a longand Inconveniently 
narrow bridge, built in the time of Elizabeth. Its pub¬ 
lic buildings are the two parish churches, 4 Roman Ca¬ 
tholic parochial chapels, a Franciscan chapel, a Presby¬ 
terian and 2 Methodfpt meeting-houses. A public school, 
endowed by one of the Raneiagh family with 470 acres 
of land, educates, maintains, and apprentices 10 boys ; 
there are also parish schools for boys and girls, and an 
abbey school foi* Catholic children. The number of 
pupils in the different public schools is about 360, 
and the private serninaries in the town educate about 
500. 

By its ruling charter, received from James I. in 1606, its 
limits arc fixed at 14 mile in every direction from the 
centre of tho bridge; nut for electoral purposes they are 
confined nearly to the apace covered with dwclling- 
i houses, which extends over about 48.3 acres. Tlie go¬ 
verning body consists of a sovereign; 13 burgesses, one 
of whom is the constable of the castle; a coimnun council 
of about 20 members, chosen for life; and an unlimited 
number of freemen nominated by the common council. 
The borough was represented by 2 ms. in the Irish, and 
is now represented by o»^in the Imp. Pari. The right of 
election exists in the members of the corporation resi¬ 
dent within 7 m., and in the 10/. householders: the 
nuralier of electors in 1837 being 23.3. The sovereign 
holds a court three times a week, for petty criminal 
cases. The general sessions for Roscommon arc lield 
here twice a year, and those for Westmeath four times. 
There are petty sessions on alternate Saturdays. On tho 
Roscommon side there is a small prison or bridewell for 
the temporal^ detention of culprits. 

There arc in the town, or in its immediate neighbour¬ 
hood, two distilleries, and tlie same numlier of breweries, 
tanneries, and soap and candle manuractorics, besides 
several flour-mills. Coarse hats were formerly made 
here in large numbers, hut the demand for them is now 
trifling. A small trade is carried on with Shannon Har¬ 
bour and Limerick by steamers on the Shannon, the in¬ 
tercourse being aitled by a canal about 1 m. in Icngtli, 
near Athione, by whlcli the rapids in tlie river arc ob¬ 
viated. Markets on Tuesdays and Saturdays. Furs on 
the Monday after Enipliany, lOtii March, HolyTliursd.ay, 
and 24tli Aug. : each fair continues for three ibiys. 

Athione is principally supported by the expenditure of 
the garrison; and in propurtion as this has been dimi¬ 
nish^ by the continuance of peace, so has its wealth and 
prosperity declined. There are but few resident fsanilies 
of wealth or independence; and the working classes, 
being ciiiefly agricultural labourers, live acxiording to tho 
habits, and are affected by the fluctuations incident to 
this portion of the pop. of tho island. 

ATHOS, AGIOS-OROS, or MONTE SANTO, a 
famous mountain of Turkey in Europe, near the S. 
extremity of the most easterly of those peninsulas that 
project in a S. E. direi'tion from the district of Saloniki 
(part of Macedonia) iqtu the Algcan Sea, being that lie- 
tween the Gulptis of Contesa {Smus Strpnionicus), and 
Monte-Santo {Sinus Singiticus). This peninsula is joined 
to the mainland by a low isthmus, not more than 14 m. 
across, luid not more, where highest, than 15 feet above 
the level of the sea. lint the peniiwula itself, which is 
about 25 m. in length, by .about 4 m. in brcadtli, is moun¬ 
tainous and rugged. Mount AthOb has, by a recent sur¬ 
vey, been found to lie in lat. 40° 10' N., long. 24® ‘iO' 80" 
E., and to reach tlie height of 6,349 ft. above tho level of 
the sea. It rises aliriiptly from the water, its lower (tarts 
being covered with lorests of pine, oak, chestnut, &c., 
above wiiich towers the bare conical peak of the mountain. 

Mount Athos has been famous both in ancient and 
motlern times. Herodotus relates that tho fleet of Mar- 
donius, the Persian general, in attempting to double 
Mount Athos, was reported to have lost above 300 sliips, 
and 20,000 men. (Lib. vi. 8.44.) When Xerxes invaded 
Greece, he determined to guard against the occurrence 
of a similar disaster, by cutting a canal across the isthmus, 
of such dimensions as to admit of two triremes passing 
abreast (Herod, lib. vii. s. 2-1.); of which great work the 
traces still remain. In modern times the peninsula of 
Mount Athos have been occupied from a remote ci>och 
by a number of monks of the Greek church, who live in a 
sort of fortified monasteries, of which there are about 20, 
of diflhrcnt degrees of magnitude and importance. Tiiesc, 
with the farms or metochis attached to them, occupy 
the whole peninsula, which has tlience derived its 
modern name of Monte Santo. The situation of the 
diflhrent monasteries is very various ; Imt generally the 
most romantic and strikingly boautifurthat can lie ima¬ 
gined. Some of them belong to Russians, others to 
Bulgarians, and others to-Servlans. Except the produce 
of their own farms and vlney.ard8, and the sale of crosses 
beads, Ac., they depend chiefly on the oblations offered by 
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the numerout pflgrtvs by whiek they are occasionally 
visited, and on the sums collected by their mendicant 
brethren in other parts. They pay an annual contribu¬ 
tion to the Porte. No females are admitted within this 
iKminsula; end a market held weekly within its limits, 
and resorted to bv the country people, presents the sin- 
gtilar spectacle of a market without noise, and a crowd 
without a woman 1 

Most of the monasteries possess considerable collections 
of manuscripts, and it was long a prevalent opinion that 
some of tile lost treasures of ancient genius might be 
recovered, were a diligent search made in the monasteries 
«»f Mount Athos, In IHOl, however, they were thoroughly 
explored by Dr. Carlyle, and, with the exception of a 
copy of the Illiad and Odyssey, a few of the edited plays 
of the dlflbrent trimedlans, a copy of Pindar and Hesiod, 
the (Jrations of Demosthenes and iEschines, parts of 
Aiistotle, and copies of Philo and .Tosephus, he did nut 
meet with any thing that could be called classical I There 
were some valuable MSS. of the New Testament, but 
none so old by centuries as the Codex Alexaiidrinus or 
MS. of Deza. Polemical divinity, and lives of the saints, 
formed the great bulk of the libniries. 

The monafcterles suffered severely from the exactions 
of the Turks during the Greek revolution. The entire 

g opulation of the peninsula was estimated at about G,0(K) 
1 IHOl ; but at present it is probably rather under 3,(KM). 
( iValpoK'\ Mem^tirs relathtg fo Turkey^ i. pp. 1U4~230.; 
Journal oj the Ueog. Sovtefy^ vii. pp. fil— ^74.) 

ATHY, an ini. town of Ireland, co. Kildare, prov. 
l^einstcr, on the Barrow, .38 m. S.W. Dublin. Its an- 
eient name was Athlegar, “the westi'rn ford.** From 
Its ixDtition on the border of the English pale, and on a 
loro oi the river, it has been a frequent sreiu> of eonfliet. 
In 1308 it was plundered by the Irish, and burnt by 
Edward Bruce in 1:11,3. A fort, built about to 

guard the p.iss of the n\er, was rtccupieil in 1048 hy 
Owen Uoc O’Neal, oti the part of the Irish, but in 16 .j 0 
it surrendered to the parliamentary forees. Pop. 
in 1821,3,«<>S; in 1831, 4,404; in 1K34, 4,61.3; of whom 
780 were of the E. churrli, 20 Prot. dis., and 3,81,5 It. 
Cath. The two portions into which the town is divided 
by thf Barrow, are connected by a bridge of live arclies, 
thus forming one cnntinunu.s main street, whence several 
lessor avenues diverge. 'J'hcre is a par. church, a plain 
building: a spacious K. Cath. chapel, with a Presbyterian 
and a Methodist meeting-house. Adjoining the town is 
a sm.!!! chapel, an ancient cenietc‘ry, and a small Donii- 
nican monastery. Dcsith's the parochial school, which 
instructs about K)() children, tlierc are two others sup- 


lias a small cavalry Uirrack. By a charter of 11 James 1., 
tne ('orporation consists of a sovereign, two bailiils, and 
burgesses. Previously to the tlnum tlie borough sent 
two ms. to the Irish parliament. The summer assizes 
for the county arc held hero, as arc general sessions of 
the peace io January and June, and petty sessions every 
Tuesday. 'I'he borough courts are now disused, except 
one callixl the ciirJ court, in which the sovereign decides 
picas of det)t under '21. Irish currency, on the first Mon¬ 
day in every month. The county gaol Is near the town: 
it is built ‘on the radiating priucTple, and is provided 
with 32 sleeping, and 3 solitary cells. The committals to 
it in 1837 were W). The sentences were,—death, none \ 
transportation for life, G; for 7 years, 12; imprisonment 
for one year, 2; for G months or under, 29; fine or 
whipping, 7; liberated by acquittal, or want of prose¬ 
cution, 34. I'he total expenditure for the year was 840/., 
being an average of 9/. 7s. for each prisoner. The 
maiiiets are held on Tuesdays and Saturdays; the fairs 
on 17 Mar., 23 Apr., 9 June, 2.5 July, 10 Oct., and 11 Dec. 
The modern consequence of the town is mainly derived 
from its being at the junction of a branch of the Grand 
Canal with the Barrow, and from the latter being 3nado 
navigable to its embouchure. It has, in consequence, 
become a place of considerable commercial Importance. 
The principal trade is In corn, of which large quantities 
are purchased, partly for mills on the Barrow, but 
chiefly for the Dublin market, to which ciU it is con. 
veyed principally by the Grand Canal. CSorn, butter, 
provifiioiis, &c., are also sent down the Barrow to New 
Ross and Waterford; and timber and other articles, for 
the use of the a^oining districts, are imported by the 
same channel. The malting trade is In a flourishing 
state: duty was paid in 1836 on Ui0l6 bushels. The 
poit-offlce revenue in 1830 was 4S20/.; In 1836, <520/. 
Passengers are conveyed to DuMin by the Grand Canal 
by means of fly-boaU. One of the mall-oooch roads 
from Dublin to Cork passes throimli the town; and a 
caravan, carrying 8 passengers each trip, doily plies to 
Cwlow. ( MuaiiOpal and RaHroad Reports, ^c.) 

ATINA, a town of Naples, prov. Terra dl Lavoro. 
■3 ni. 8. E, Bora, near the Meifa, among some of the 
lolttett summits ci the Apennines. Fop. 4,000. It has 
« cathedral, a convent, and an hospital; and was formerly 
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the scat of a bishopric, siiripressod hy Pope Eugene IM* 

It is principally remarkable for Us Cyclopean remains. 

This is one of the mos^ ancient of the Italian cities ; 
being, according to Virgil {RSn. lib. vli. 629.), a considerable 
town as early as the Trojan var. It was taken from the 
Samnites by the Romans, A U.C. 440. Cicero says It was 
a prefecture, and one of the most populous and distin¬ 
guished in Italy. (Cic. jtro Planco.) It received a colony 
tyoin Rome during the reign of Nero. {Cramer's Ancient 
Italy, ii.p. 116.) 

ATLANTIC OCEAN. This is one of the great di¬ 
visions of that watery expanse which covers more than 
three fourths of the surface of the globe. It lies between 
the Old and the New World, washing the E. shores 
of the Americas, and the W. shores of Europe and 
Africa, extending lengthwise IVoin the Arctic to the Ant* 
arctic Seas. Where narrowest, between Greenland and 
Norway, it is about 9.30 m. across; but between N. Africa 
and Fkirida, where it attains to its maximum breadth, the 
distance from shore to shore exceeds 4,150 m. Though it 
comprises little more than a fifth part of the whole ocean, 
its shores form a more extended fine of coast than those 
of all the other seas token together. This arises from 
several rxtonsivc inediterruiH'an seas, which enter deeply 
into the contiguous continents, b(4ng connected by straits 
with the N. Atlantic Ocean, and forming portions of it. 
Such are the Baltic and Mediterranean Sea in tlio Old 
Continent; and Hudson’s and Baffiirs Bays, and tlio Co¬ 
lumbian Sea (Gulph of Mexico and Caribbean Sea), in 
the New World. And it is probably in some degree 
owing to the facilities afforded for commercial inter¬ 
course by these arms of the Atlantic, that the countries 
in their vicinity have made a greater and more early 
pTogress ill civilisation than those of most other parts of ■ 
the world. 

'J'o the same cause has also been ascribed the clrcum- 
stanra of the nations inhalntiiig the shores of the Atlantic 
having applied themselves iieculiarly to navigation: they 
have not limited their activity in this branch of industry 
to the Atlantic, but navigate every other sea; and therd 
is now no harbour, how remote soever, which is not 
regularly visited by their ships, with the exception of < 
those to wliicli a free access is denied, or which do not 
furnish any uiticlo of trade. The Atlantic Ocean has 
thus, as it were, become the most frequented highway 
of commercial nations, and has been more completely 
explored and examined than the other seas; and fre¬ 
quently rn>oatRd experiments have enabled rules to be 
laid down ntr the guiuancu of vessels traversing its dlllbr- 
ciit parts, in diflbrent seasons of the year, whic^i give the 
gn atest facility and security to Its navigation. 

'J'liose groups of islands which impede navigation, and 
render it comparatively difficult and dangerous, ore much 
less mimcrous in the Atlantic than in most other seas. 
If, indeed, we except the clmin of islands which separates 
the Columbian Sea from the Atlantic, and which, there¬ 
fore, may be cunsulered as fonning part of the shores of 
the ocean, it can hardly be said that there exists aiw 
such group of islands between N. lat. and 60° 
S. lat. The Azores, Canaries, and CapedtVerd Islands, as 
well as those of Guinea and the Bermudas, occupy a com¬ 
paratively small spac«, and are easily avoided; and the 
two last-mentioned groups lie far from the common 
track of vessels. The Canaries, including Madeira, are 
frequently visited; being situated where it is usual for 
vessels to change, the direction of their course. 

The direction of the winds a^d currents is of special 
importance as affecting the perlurmaoce of voyages; and 
to the more exact knowledge of their course and in 
flucnce, as well as to other improvements in the art of 
navigation, is to be ascribed the (act that voyages are 
at present performed in nearly half the time they oc¬ 
cupied only two centuries ago. 

^tfids. — As the Atlantic Ocean, including the two 
Icy Seas at its extremities, extends from the Arctic to 
the Antarctic Pole, it is in parts subject to the per¬ 
petual or trade winds, in others to the variable winds; 
and along some of its coasts, between the tropics, the 
winds are subject to a regular change according to the 
seasons—or. In other words, monsoons are there pre¬ 
valent. 

The trade-winds do not extend beyond the 32nd pa¬ 
rallel from the equator; sometimes they are not met 
with at a greater distance than 27® lat. The whole 
surface of the sea extending from these^latltudes to the 
poles Is the province of the variable winds. The latter 
blow in every season from all points of the compass; but, 
by long expcrionec, it has been found that the W. 
winds prevail in both hemispheres. If a line be drawn 
In the direction of a meridian, it Is estimated that the 
proportion between the winds blowing from the W. to 
those that come from the E. Is as 9 to 5|. This, at 
least, is the proportion in the N. hemisphere, where the 
estimate has been made with the greatest exactness. It 
is, besides, to be observed, that whilst the winds between 
the tropics and near them blow nearly always with the 
same degree of force, the variable winds vary extremely 
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Wfthls roipect,—blowing gomrtlineii almost with the 
strength of hurricanes, and id other times sinking into 
dead calms. 

The two tra(le<wfnds do not blow over the whole sur¬ 
face of the sen lying lH‘tween the tropics. They are 
separated from each other by the rvgiun of i^alnu. I’liis 
region varies, ncenrding to the seasons. In extent; and 
dem not always occupy the same part of the ocean. It 
is found to extend Irom a short distance off the sliores of 
the Old Continenr to a short distance off those of the 
New, but its breadth is very various. Sometimes it 
occupies not more than 3® of fat., and at other seasons up 
to 1(P. The most remarkable fact respecting this region 
is, that it does not extend equally on both sides the 
equator, but lies nearly the wliole year round in the N. 
hemlsidicro. Only when the sun is near the tropic of 
Capricorn it passes the line, but never extends farther to 
the 8 . than On the N. of the equator it advances, at 
certain seasons, even to the 14th or 15th deg. of lat. 
These changes In the extent and in the range in whicli 
the region of calms is met with, and in wldch the tnulc- 
winds blow, depend evidently on the position of the sun. 
When the sun is near the N. tropic, or retiring from Tt, 
espcdully m Julv, August, and ,September, the calms ad¬ 
vance towards the N. even to the 14th and 15th deg. of 
lat.; and at the same time the S. trade-winds encroach 
cnnsidcrablv on the N. hemisphere, being met with as 
for as the4tn or 5th deg. of N. lat. Then the breadth 
of the region of calms is KP; but when the sun is ncm* 
the S. tropic, or begins to retire from It, tlie 8 . trade- 
winds also recede farttier S.; and in January, February, 
and March, the calms extend to the S. of the line, but 
only to a distance of from P to 2 p. In this season tlie 
N. trade-wind advances to 2 *^ N. lat., and the width of 
tlie region of culms is tlien narrowed to from 3*^ to 4^ 
lat. The central line uf the region of calms may be 
placed at about .''P or 51^) lot.; and Us mfl.an breadtii may 
extend over 5° or 54 ”, or from 300 to 350 sea m. 
Continued cidms reign in this region; and they would 
form an insiqierable obstacle to the progress of vessels, 
were not the air daily agitated by a squall which 
* occurs abouk '2 o’clock in the altcrnoon. At noon, a black 
and wolUdefined cloud appears near tlic bori/on, which 
increases, and announces a violent tbnnder-storm ; sud¬ 
denly a wind arises, bloas for a short time with great 
violence, sends down a few drops of rain ; and after this 
tumult of the elements has lasted from 4 to 1 iiour, tlie 
calm returns, 'rhese short violent squalls an* called 
tomadot, and It is only by ttieir means tliat the region of 
calms can bo passed by vessels using sails; but it al¬ 
ways proves A very tedious navigation. 

The northern trade-wind is subject to change, not only 
respecting the extent of sea over which, but also respect¬ 
ing the direction in which, it blows. Wlieii the sun 
advances in the N. hemisphere, it withdraws, as 
already teen, farther from the equator. It, also, blows 
over a wider range of sea, near the coasts of America, 
than at a short distance from the Old Continent. In the 
teas Inclosing the Canary Ulands, it is rarely met with 
at 3(P lat., and often not before the 27tli parallel is 
reached; here, therefore, its N. boundary may lie fixed 
at 2 H 40 | 0 t. as a mean. On the W. borders of the 

ocean, however, near the const of America, it extends 
farther N., oven to 32'^ lat.; hero its mf;an boundary may 
be fixed at 3(P lat. In the neighbourhood of the Old 
Continent, this trade-wind blows from the N.E., but it 
declines more to the B. as it proceeds farther W. In 
the middle of the ocean it is F.. | N., and wliere 
it approaches the New Continent it blows from due E. 
This wind is somewhat ciiangeattle towards its N. 
boundary; sometimes violent N.E. winds are found to 
prevail between the 22 d and 80th dog. of lat., and in the 
some parallcts It is frequently very weak. But no navi¬ 
gation can be more pleasant than that with this trade- 
wind. It is rather to be called a breeze than a wind; and 
is uniform, and never interrupted by squalls. The waves 
which are raised by it are low, and their swell gentle. 
Where this wind blows, the passage from the Old Con¬ 
tinent to America may safoiy bo effected in an open 
twet. Hence the Spaniards have called this part of the 
Atlantic Ocean the “ Sea of the Ladlos," —. de lat 

J^antat, 

The sonfilem trade-wind differs from the northern in 
the greater extent of sea over which it blows, extending, 
ns we previouily observed, in summer, to BP or even fP 
to the K., and never receding farther to the 8 . of the 
equator than It is, farther, much more regular, 
not belna interrupted towards its 8 . boundary hr other 
winds. Its direction near the Old Continent is, also, 
somewhat different; for here it blows narallel to the 
coast extending from the Ciqie of Good Hope to the 
Bight of Beninthat Is, from the S. At a distance from 
the continent it becomes by degrees more easterly, and 
where It approaches America iu direction is nearly due 
B. The ^meridian of 2lP W. of Greenwich may be 
ecmsklereA as the line of separation between the winds 
which Wow more soutiierly or more easterly. To the B. 


of this line, the wind varies lx>twpcn S. 8 .W. and S.S.E.; 
but to tbf W. of it, between S.S.E. and S.S.W. 

In some parts the trade-winds extend to the very shores 
of the cuntlueiits; in others, a tract of sea lies lietwecii 
the trade-winds and tho land in which a difTercnt a iiid 
is prevalent. Thus it is founu, that in the sea between tlie 
N. trade-wind and the African coast, from the Canaries 
to the Cape de Verd Islands, the wind blows constantly 
from tlie W. Tills phenomenon is suMciently explained 
by the peculiar nature of the Great African desert, the 
Sahara. Its surface, destitute of vegetation, and covered 
with loose sand, is heated by the sun to an excessive 
degree, and in conseqiicnce the superincumbent air is 
rarefied, and rises. Where this rarefiod air comes into 
contact with the more dense air covering the surface uf 
tho sea, the latter expands over the desert; and tills gives 
riscjto a continual flow' of air from W. to E. 

Farther S., between ttie Cape de Verd Islands and Cape 
Mesurado (7*^ N. lat.), a kind of monsoon prevails, which, 
in certain places, blows to the distance of 2()0 m., anti 
raposito Storra Leone about 150 m., off sliore. From 
iwptembcr to June it proceeds from the N. or N.E., .'intl 
in the rest of the year from S.W. Along the coast oi 
Guinea, and in uie Bight of Benin, the S. trade > 
wind previdls nearly the whole year round; but its di¬ 
rection is a little changed, the wind blowing from ttie 
S.W. Between the Bight of Benin and 30*^ S. lat., the 
traiie-wind blows to the very shores of the continent. 

On the other side of the Atlantic Ocean, along the 
roast of Brazil, a regular monsoon prevails. It pruueeds, 
l>ctween Sopteinlier and March, from N.| K. 

and N.K. 4 K.; and from March to September, irum 
between E. ^ N. to E.S.E. 'rhe.se winds blow with 
cronslderable force, and extend sometimes to a great dis¬ 
tance from tlu shore, especially in the months of June 
and .Inly. There are instanees on record of its hav 
Ing been met witli nearly as far as tlie middle of the 
Atlantic. 

N. ot (^*ipc S. Roque, the trade winds reach the very 
shores ol tlie American cfintincnt and the West Indies. 
In these paT'ts tliey seem even to extend over a consider¬ 
able part of the continent itself; for the continual K. 
wind whicli blows over the plain of the river Amazon, 
to tlie very foot of the Andes, is with reason considered 
as a continuation of the trade-winds. The same may bt; 
said of the E. winds which blow over the plains watered 
liy the Orinoco, where tliis wind is felt as far as An¬ 
gostura, and at certain seasons still farther W. 

Currents _Wcare less acquaiiitetl witli the currents 

tii.in witti the winds. Ttii-s arises piu^tly from the dilii- 
culties in wliicb ttie siiliject is naturally involved, and 
partly from the comparatively short time which has 
elapsed siiieethey have attracted the attention of inuigU' 
tors and naturalists. 

Currents arc to be distinguished from drift-water. By 
the latter expression, that mot inn of the water is under¬ 
stood, whicli is produced on the surface of the sea by 
perpetii.il or prevailing wind<t. By pushing continnally 
the upper strata oi ttie water towards tliat point to 
which they blow, tliey cause a slow motion of the w.'itci 
in that direction. Accordingly, we find that that part of 
the Atlantic Ocean, which is Aul)j(x:t to the trade-wind, 
is in a continual motion towards the W.; which is most 
sensible in those regions aliich are always expostni to 
the trade-winds, and less so whore they blow only in 
certain seasons. 'J'lils kind of current is in roost parts 
constant, but its flow very gentle. Its moan velocity is 
from 9 to 10 m. a day, and it is very favourable to navi¬ 
gation. 

Other drift-currents are met with in those parts of the 
Atlantic, in which tlie wind changes witli the seasons ; as 
along the coast of Sierra Leone, and that of Brasil, S. of 
Cape S. Augustine. Xn the former tho current runs, 
from September to June, S., and in the remainder of the 

S ear in aN. direction. Along the coasts of Brasil, 
he current, from September to March, runs in a S. 
direction, and from March to September, N. 

Even in those parts of the Atlantic which arc subject 
to a continual change of tho wind, a drift-current is ob¬ 
servable. We observed, that N. of 30^ N. lat., and S. of 
3(P S. lat., in the region of the variable winds, the 
W. winds prevail, and in these parts of the ocean a 
W.current is perceived; but it is feeble, and mani¬ 
fests itself in the N. Atlantic only on the whole course of 
a voyage fr»m Europe to America and backward, retard¬ 
ing the former and forwarding the latter. This drift- 
c^ent seems to attain its greatest velocity S. of 3UO 
. lat • 

Besides the drlft-currents, the velocity of which Is 
moderate, there are others of much greater force, called 
properly currents. Their origin is still Involved in ob¬ 
scurity ; but, from some Diets, wo may suppose that tliey 
are not formed on tho surface of the water, but are of 
great depth, and in many parts, if not in all, extend to 
the very bottom of the sea. These currents cannot be 
compared with rivers; for they extant over such a 
portion of the lurfiice of the sea, that if they were trass- 
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trrrcd to the continent th^ would cover countries of a day; and that is not more than the common rate at 
great extent. which tlic drill-current runs. In the, Caribbean Sea the 

In the Atlantic, those ctirrents run across the ocean in tiuyaim current terminates ; for, in that sea, no p(‘r|ieluii1 
three places. The current crossing the Atlantic near current has been traced. It rather seems th^itthecnr- 
the line, is called the Equatorial eurretUz it runs from rents which exist tlicre, depend un the winds, and cliangc 
K. tO'lV. The current, which, in a direction from W. to the direction of their course according to the seasons. 

K., traverses the N. Atlantic between and 44°, liears I'he other current, which branelies off from the equaio. 
the name of the Guipk Stream ; and that which runs in rial current, opposite Cape S. Augustine in llrasll, is railed 
the same direction, through the S. Atlantic, between 30*^ the Brazil current^ and runs to the S.W. along the shor<*s 
and 4(F S. lat., is named the 5. Atlantic current, ors.America,butdocsnotinanyi)artofitscourBCRp- 
Other currents run along the shores of both continents proach near to them. From 8° 8. lat., where it separates 
between 40^ N. lat. and 3(P 8. lat. Along the Old Con- from the Guyana current, to 16° or 17° S. lat., the current 
tinent they run towards the equator; but, on the shores has a considerable width, and runs about 20 m. or somc- 
of America, they Ilow from the line towards the poles, what more a day. Its distance from the continent Is no 
1'hese latter kind of currents are intimately connected wliere less than 250 m. Farther 8. it increases in 
with the equatorial current; but very slightly, if at all, breadth and velocity, and approaches at the same time 
with the gulph stream or tlie 8. current. nearer the continent. Opposite Cape Frio it runs about 

The Equatorial current' may be supposed to have its 30 in. a day, and is not more than 200 m. distant from the 
origin in the Bight of Benin, on the W. shores of coast. As, liowcvcr, from the last-mentioned cape the land 
Afi ica, between the islands of Anno Bom and 8t. Tiio- falls back to tlicW., the current is soon found at ckMim. and 
mas; whence it proceeds, in a W. direction, towards more fi om tlie continent. By declining, by degrees, its 
Capes S. lloque and Augustine, on the coast of Brazil, eoiirso farther to the W., it approaclics nearer; but never 
Its breadth is different in dilibrent parts. Near its origin is found at a distance less than 2.50 m. Tims it continues 
it is not quite 3° of lat. across, about 160 m.; but, in to the mouth of the La Plata river, running all this w'ay 
its progress to the W., it increases consideraMy in width, from 15 to 20 m. per day. It becomes w'eakor as it ad- 
Opposite Cape Palmas, its N. border is found at vances farther 8.; but may be traced to the Straits of 
about 1° 45' N. lat., but the 8. reaches nearly to Magalhacns and Le Mmre. In the space of sea which 
8 . lat.: thus its breadth extends here over more tlian intervenes between this current and the coast, the chauge- 
6 ° of lal., or upward of .3ti0 nautical m. It attaiiis able currents occur, noticed above among tlie currents 
its greatest breadth between 2(P and 22° W. long., wliere depending on monsoons. 

it extends over 7° or 8° of,lat., from 4^° or 5° 8. of the I'he Guyana aud Brazil currents are those, with which 
equator to 24 ° or 3° N. of it; here, conseaucntly, it is the Kqiiatorial current is ronnectuil on the shores of 
4 .5(1 nautical m. across. A little farther W., between America. The currents with which this great sea-stream 
22° and 23° W. long., it sends off a brunch to the N.W.; is united ne.nr the coast of the Uld Continent, are the 
and here it narrows to about 300 in., which breadtli it 8. aud the N. African currents. Tlie »V. AJrican 
piobably preserves up to its division into two enr- currea/seems to hayc its origin some degrees N. of the 
rents, opposite Ca])es 8. Itoque and S. Augustine; but Cape of Good Hope. It appears, however, not to bo con- 
that part of its course, which lies W. of 2;i° and 24° nected with the Agulhas current, which is found at a 
IV. long., is somewhat docliried towards the S. Its ve- short distiuice S. from Uie Caiie, and which runs W. from 
locity varies likewise, not only in the different parts of tlie Indian into the Atlantic Ocean. Between 18° and 
Its course, but also in different !>casons; being much il° S. lat. exists a current running from 8. to K. at a 
greater in summer than in winter. P'rotn Anno Bom to short distance from the coasts of Africa, but we are not 
10° W. long, it may run from 25 to 30 111. a day ; but be- acquainted cither with its breadth or velocity ; neither, 
tween 10° and 16° its velocity increases to from 44 to however, appears to be considerable. Between 11° and 
HO m. at the end of June .md the beginning of July; in tho island of Anno Bom, the current runs in a N.W. by 
the other summer montli it is soincwlmt less ; and, iroin direction, at the rate of from 15 to 25 or even 30 m. a 
October to March, very moderate, and sometimes very day, but sc'cms to be of inconsiderable width. It in- 
wuak. Between 16° and 23° W. long., where it is com- creases in velocity at tlie mouth of the river Zaire, and in 
moiily crossed by vessels, tlie ra(>idity oi tiie current rises width at Cape Lopez; but soou afterwards merges iuto 
often to 4.5, ,50. aud even 6(i m. per day ; but its mean the Kqnatorial current. 

velocity may be fixed at about 30 m. That part of the The North-AJricau current^ which is also colled the 
current, between 23° and the coast of Brazil, i.^ avoided Guntca current from its terminating opposite the coast 
by vessels, and its rapidity not exactly known ; it seems of Guinea, has Us origin opposite the coast of France, 
rather to incrc'isi*, and not to be affected by the seasons, between the southern shores of Ireland and Capo Flnis- 
Tim temperaliiie of the water within the current is terre in Sjiain. It is impossible to determine more pre- 
cvery where Millie degrees lower than tli.il of the seas ciselv the place where it originates; but it is a fact well 
without the current. The whole length of this current, established by experience, that the whole body of water 
from 8. Thomas to Cape 8. lloque, amounts to upward between the Peninsula and the Azores is in motion 
of 2,500 sea m. ' towards the 8., the western part sotting more southerly, 

Tho portion of the equatorial current which branches and the eastern more to tiie S.E. Between Cane S. Vin- 
off from the iiiaiit stream between 22° and 23° W. long., cent in Portugal, and Cape Cantin in Marucco, the motion 
and about 2^° N. lat., is called the N. W. current, is directed towards the 8traits of Gibraltar'; and this 
At the point of separation, it may bo from 180 to 200 m. in motion extends as far westward as 20° W. long. Be- 
width ; farther N. it widens even to 300 m., but narrows tween Cape Cantin and Cape Blanco the general direction 
again to 240 and less. Us velocity is not so great as that of the current is along the coast, but it sets in nciuly 
of the main equatorial current. In its S. part, perpendicularly towards the shores. This |iortlon of 
as far as 10° N. lat., it may run 30 m. a day; but it after- the current Is alxiut 300 m. across between Cape (Cantin 
wardb Blackens considerably; yet at all times it may be and Cape Bojador, but only from 150 to 180 between the 
traced iqi to 18° N. lat., and commonly even to 25°. In last-mentioned Cape and Cape Blanco. Between Cape 
the N. part of its course it dccliucs more to the Blanco and Cape de Verd the current runs a little to the 
N., till It is lost in the drift-current. It is not W. of S., aiiproachlng the general direction of the drift- 
improbable that this current increases tho velocity of the current of the trade-winds. Near the Cape de Verd 
drift-current, which navigators have observed between Islands the temperature of the water of tiie current is H° 
•5° W. lat. and the island of Trinidad; and that the lower than in those parts of the sea which lie beyond it. 
diange In tho direction of the drift-current, which here After passing Cape ae Verd, the current turns S., and by 
declines to the N.W., is also to be ascribed to tho same degrees S.E. and 8.8. E. Here it docs not approach the 
cause. shores of Africa; ^at least, between Cape de Verd and 

At a distance of about 300 m. from the coast of Bra- Cape Mesurado it is mCt with only at a distance of about 
ail, extending between Capes S. Roque and S. Augus- 200 m. from the coast. The intermediate spore Is occii- 
tiiie, the equatorial current divides into two branches, pied by periodical currents, wliich run, from September 
That which continues to run along the N. coast of to June, S. or S.W.; but in the remainder of the year, 
Brazil, turns at tlie mouth of the Amazon to the N., and N.E. 8. of Cape Mesurado it approaches the coast, and 

woceeds along the shores of Guyana to the island of Increases in velocity, running sometimes at tho rate of 

Trinidad, where it enters the Caribbean Sea. It is called 2 m. per hour; here its temperature is considerably in- 
the Guyuea current^ and tho length of its course does creased, but still lower than that of the ocean at large, 
not fiUl short of 1,500 m. Its velocity is greatest in At Capo Palmas it turns entirely to the E.; and skirto 
summer and winter; and may, in the former, be about the coast of Guimsu until it disappears in the sea opposite 
ao m. a day a^ a mean. It enters the Caribbean Sea by the mouth of tho Qiiorra, and in the Bay of Biafra, where 
the different straits which, S. of tho Island of Martinique, it partly scorns to mingle with the Equatorial current, 
divide tho smaller AntUles from one another and from With the N. African current anodicr current is con- 
the continent of S. America. In these straits, the cur- nected, which runs across the British Channel at its 
rents setting into the Caribbean Sea are strong: that westcrn^oxtrcmlty. It i^s K from Cim Finlsterre 
between Trinidad and Grenada runs from 1 to 1^ m. along die S. shores of Uie Bay of turi» 

r ’ hour j less r^d is the current in the strait between then to the N. and N. W.. ^ong t**® ^ 

Vincent and rf. Lucia; and between the latter island France: and wsing Ushm^ It traverses th® British and 
and MartiniQue it runs not more t h*** 21 m. per day. At Irish Cnaniiefs. At the Scilly Islands, which it touebee 
the Viiila Idaiiila the flow of the water is on& 8 or 10 m. with Us eastern border, It is 60 m. acroii. It then ooqf- 
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tfnuei to the touthern ihores of Ireland, W. of Canuore 
Point; and hence turna to Cape Clear, where, after 
entering the ocean, It tumi to the S. and S.K., and 
rejolnt the K. African current. By this current vessels 
are frequently placed in danger near the Scilly Islands. 
With certain winds this current runs from 24 to 28 m. a 
day. We owe the exact knowledge of this current to the 
careful investigations of the late Major llcnnel, and hence 
it has been called Rennet's current. 

The Guljih stream which crosses the Atlantic between 
dtp and 440 N. lat., originates in the Gulph of Mexico. 
The water in this sea is set by two currents into a nearly 
circular motion; which seems to be the prliici|>al rc^ason | 
why it acquires such a high degree of temperature,—being | 
BGP Fabr., whilst that of the ocean at large in the 
same lat. (Vfi N.) does not’exceed 78° Fahr. The two 
currents, which put in motion perhaps three fourths of 
the water of the guhih, unite about 70 m. W. of the Ha> 
vannah; and by this junction the Oulph stream Is 
formed. It runs along the N. coast of the island of 
Cuba, eastward; but it is neither l>ro;ul nor rapid at 
the entrance of the Straits iif Florida at tiiu Salt Kays, 
whore it begins to run about 1^ in. an hour. After 
entering the straits, its velocity increases to 2^. 3, and occa. 
sionally 4 m. an hour. In the Narrows, however, between 
Cape 1 iorlda and the Bimini Islands (which belong to 
the Bahamas), where the strait is only 44 m. across, and 
the water«way is straitened by reel's and shoals to 3.i nt., 
it runs, in the month of August, 6 m. aii hour; and At 
that rate commonly througii tlie remainder of the strait 
up to Cape Canaveral. 'J'hougli the current has tra¬ 
versed, in this si>acc, about 4<^ of lat., tlie temperature 
of its water is not sensibly diminished. From t'ainj Ca¬ 
naveral (about N. lat.) the gulph-stream runs lirst 
due N., and then nearly N.K., along the shores of the 
United States, uii to (Jape llattcras (33*^ N. lat,). It 
increases gradually in widtii, and decreases in velocity. 
At Capo Ifutteras it is from 72 to 75 m. across, and it 
runs only 3| m. per hour. Tlie temperature of its u .itcr 
lias sunk from to In this part, the cm rent runs 
not so dose to the shores as in the Strait of Florida, its 
N.W. edge Is about 24 ni. S.B. from Cape llattcras. 
After passing this cape, the current increas<>s still more 
rapidly in width, and diniinIsheK gradually in velocity. 
Between Cape llattcras and the banks of Nantucket and 
St. George (40^ N. lat.), the general direction of the 
current continues to Ik* from S.W. to N.K., though the 
W. edge runs nearly duc.N. At the Nantucket and 
S. George Banks it suddenly declines its coiirsi* to the 
K., and nrushing the H. extremity oi the great hank ot 
Newfoundland, It continues in that direction ns far as 
43^ or 440 W. long., between 37'^ and 43° N. i.it. Farther 
£. it bends to the S.E. and iS. ; and having inclosed the 
Islands of Flores and Corvo, belonging to the group of 
the Axores, it is lost in the ocean. There arc some 
instances on record of the warm water of the gulph 
stream having advanced to the very shores of Spain and 
Portugal. It 1| difficult to determine the width of the 
current where it runs across the Atlantic, because its 
warm water expands on both sides to a cousiderablo dis¬ 
tance, where no current has been traced. The strongest 
current is between 34<^ aqd 30<=* N. lat.; and it is probable 
that the breadth of the whole current docs nut exceed 
120 naut. m., though the warm water is found to be 2(X), 
250, and even 320 m. across. Between 65<3 and G6° W. long, 
the strongest current runs from 55 to 50 m! a day; but 
900 m. farther E., only from 30 to 33 m. In the neigh¬ 
bourhood of the Asorcs its mean rate does not exceed 
10 m. a day. The temperature of its water decreases 
less rapidly. At the meridian of 634“ "W. long., or (KM) 
nautical m. from Cape llatteras, the thermometer shows 
in summer 81<^, or from 10“ to 11“ above the water of the 
sea under the same lat. At 73“ long, its temperature is 
75“; and even at Corvo, not lower than 72|“, or from 6“ 
to 10“ above the ocean. The length of the gulph stream 
from the Salt Kays to the S. of the Axores is imwards of 
3,000 nmit. m. It traverses from 19“ to 2(F of lat. 
(from 23“ to 48P or 43“), and Its temperature decreases 
only 134“ (from 86“ to 724“). The sea which is traversed 
by it is subject to nearly continual gales; especially 
towsurds the outer edges of the current. 

Nearly In the middle of the Atlantic the gulph stream 
is Joined by the Arctic current, which originates beneath 
the imotense masses of ice that surround the pole, and 
thenee runs in a S.W. direction along the E. shores of 
Qraenland, carrying with it a great number of icebergs, 
lea4Mds, and ice-ftoes. Preming these icy masses against 
the eout of Greenland, the current renders that coast 
inaccessible ; but it prevents the ice from spreading over 
the North Sea, and from encumbering the shores of the 
British Islands. At Cape Farewell the width of the 
current seems to be from 120 to 160 m., the loe>inasses 
UKtendlog to such a disunce from it. After passing Cape 
Farewell, tlm current bends to the N. and enters Davis's 
Stfottf runmi along the western coast of Greenland up 
to the Polar Circle, where it crosses the strait to Cape 
Whtotogham (about 66“ N. lat.); hence it flows soutn- 


want along Cumberland's Island to Frobisher’s and Hud« 
son's Straits. Opposite these straits it runs from 15 to 
16 m. a day. Approaching Newfoundland, the current 
divides: one branch, running through the strait of Bello 
Isle, mixes with the waters brought down by the St. Law- * 
rence; whilst the other skirts the E. shores of Newfbund- 
land, where it posses between the great and the outer 
Imuk of Newfoundland (between 45“ and 46“ lat., and 46“ 
and 47“ long.), and at last joins the gulph stream be¬ 
tween 44“ and 47“ W. long. 'I'he width of tliis current, 
probably, no where exceeds 200 m.; the temperature of 
Its water is always considerably lower than that of the 
oce.in, sometimes as much as 1(»“ or 17“. 

Thu last current we have to notiei*, is the South At- 
lantic current, which traverses the ocean from E. to W. 
between 30“ and 40“ S. lot. It is not known whether this 
current be connectiHl with the Brazil current, and we are 
only generally ocipiniiited with the existi'pce of a motion 
in the sea between the S. coasts of Brazil and the Cape of 
Good IIoiw. In the W. part of the Atlantic Its velocity 
seems to be moderate; but it increases as the current ad¬ 
vances farther K., and opposite the Cape it is very strung. 

It is met with at a distance of from 1.50 to 180 m from the 
Cape; henee it Hows in a straight line into the Indian 
Ocean, and trares of it are found 2,000 m. beyond the 
Cape. That space of sea which intervenes between this 
nirreiit and the Cape, is occupied by another current, 
which runs in an opposite direction; being formed in the 
Indian Ocean by two currents which descend on both 
sides the island ul Madagascar, and unite betwet'n the 
first point of Natal niid Caiic Hecife, about 3.3“ S. lat. 
Passing the Cape of Good Hope, it enters the Athmitie as 
a cm rent, running .it the rate of from 1 or 1^ m. an hour 
in a N.W. direction, and in.ay be trad'd as far as 2.5'^ 
H. lat. 'riiis current is called the Agitlhaa current, from 
passing over the bank of that name at the S. extremity 
of Africa. 

Tracks qf Vessels — In proportion as our knowleilge of 
the prevailing winds and of the strength and direction of 
the currents has increased, tlie tracks have been fixed 
with more pieeision, which vessels should follow in sail¬ 
ing from or (o a country lying on the shores of the At¬ 
lantic. In a few cases they follow the same route, 
whether outward or homeward bound ; but in most rases 
they follow different routes. Wc shall notice a few of 
those which are most frequented. 

1. Between Europe and the W. coast of N. Ame¬ 
rica vessels keep clear of the gulph stream, sailing 
along its N. border, between 44“ and 5(P N. lat. If, 
in sailing from K. to W., thi'y were to enter the gtilpli 
stream and to stein its current, they would Ik* delayed in 
their coiirso, perhaps, not less than a fortnight. If, in 
sailing from W. to E., they were lo enter it, they.doubt- 
iesB, w'oulit arrive four or live days sooner in Europe; 
but the vessels would gnl1l*r, from the continual gales 
which prevail within the borders of the stream, so much 
damage in wear and tear, that it liardly (*ould be 
compens.'ited by the gain of a few days. In sailing to the 
United States N. of the gulph stream, vessels have tlie 
advantage of a counter current, which runs from the 
Nantucket and St. George Banks to i’hesaiieak Bay, and 
perhaps to Gapt* llatteras. 

2. In sailing from Europe to the West Indies, and the 
countries S., W., and N. of Cite C^olumbiau Sea, different 
trucks are followed, outward and homeward. In sailing 
from Europe, tlic trade-winds are taken advantage ofr 
I'hc vessels pass Madeira ami the Canary Islands, and 
sail S. as far ns 21“ N. lat., where they are certain to 
find a constant trnde-wJnd. In this course they must 
avoid approaching too near the coast of Africa between 
Cape Nun and Cape Blanco, because the N. African 
current sets in towards tho shores of the Sahara, and the 
winds blow continually from the sea towards the land. 
Many navigators who noped to make the island of Tene- 
riflh, according to their dead reckoning, have bconcarrlotl 
so far to tho K., that they liavo been f»xt on thiNie Inhos¬ 
pitable shores, where most of them have perished. Be¬ 
tween 1790 and 1805, not less than 30 vessels are known to 
have been thus lost; and it is supposed that many others 
hud the same fate, without its being known. Having got 
a constant trade-wind at 21“ N. lat., the vessels sail W., 
and enter the Columbian Sea commonly by one of the 
straits lying between the islands of Martinique and 
Trinidad. 

In sailing homeward ships sometimes go through the 
Mona (between Puerto Kico and Haiti) and windward 
(between Haiti and Cuba) passams; but more com¬ 
monly they pass round the island of Cuba on the W., and 
sail tnrough the Straits of Florid. As soon as they 
have got mear of the strait, they sail E. to get clear of 
the gulph stream. Thw then direct their course across 
the Atlantic, S. of the Bermudas, till they come into the 
longitude of the island of Flores. They then sail N., either 

r sing between Flores and the other Axores, mr to the 
of the group. 

3. In sailing from Europe to the coast of Quyassa 
(Demarara, Surinam, and Cayenne), and to tiioae pro* 
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irlncM of Braiil which are situated W. of Cape St. 
Roque, ships go S. till they meet the trade-wind, and then 
shape their course to the place of destlnaliou, but keeping 
a few degrees farther to the E.; for, on approaching the 
New Continent, they meet the Guyana current, which 
carries them W. If, therefore, they make land somewhat 
too far to the W., they find it very difficult to attain their 
place of destination, — having to bear up against the 
current. 

In returning to Europe, the vessels sail along the 
shores of America, where they are favoured by tiie Guy¬ 
ana current, as far as tlie Island of Trinidad. Tlu^n they 
keep to the windward of the Antilles, till they get into 
the variable winds, where they follow the track of the 
vessels returning from the W. Indies. 

4. Sailing ^rom Europe to S. AmerirMt S. qf Cape 
St. Roque* shi}>8 iiave to pass througli the region of calms, 
and to traverse tlie Equatorial current, '('he first re¬ 
tards their progress, and tlie second carries them forcibly 
to the W. If they cut the eouatorial line W. of 25® 
W. long., thev cannot make Cape St. Koque, and f.ill 
in with the Guyana current, wliich carries them still 
iarther W., and along the N. coast of Brazil. Then they 
can only get back to Cape St. Koque by a toilsome 
voyage of many days, and even weeks. To avoid this, 
vessels traverse tiic line between 18° and 2:j® W. long. 
Having done this, they arc assisted by the Brazil current 
in making, with case, any part of the coast they please. 

Vehseis homeward bound from this coast take different 
tracts, according to the seasons. From Mari ii to Sep¬ 
tember, when the monsoons blow, and the currents run, 
Irora S. to N., between the Brazil current and the cou- 
tiiii-nt of S. Amcri('.v, they sail along the shores, till, at 
t^a^ie St. Ituquc, they nu'ct the Guyana current; and 
then they follow the trat'k of the vessels returning from 
Guyana lu I'^iirope. But, from SepUmibor to M.ircii, tlie 
periodical winds and currents blow and i un from E. to S. 
\V.,intlic direction of the Brazil current. Ships then 
»..iil across the currents, and try to get into tlie middle of 
the Atlantic, where they follow the track of the vessels 
returning from the East Indies. 

6. In sailing to the East Indies* it is now (he general 
practice to avoid the numerous difTicultles met with in 
nuMgatitig along the coasts of Africa, .S. of the equator, 
and to ioliow tin* tracks of the vessels bound to llnizil. 
Aiterwards,^e vessels proceed along tlie coast of S. Ame¬ 
rica to (#33^ S. Int., where they get out of the range 
of the S.E. trade-winds, and are certain to meet with the 
S. Atlantic enrn-nt, which carries them eastward. They 
do nut touch .it the Cape of Good Hoiu*, but tollow the 
cun cut until they enter the Indian Ocean 

in returning Irom the K.ist Indies to J'.unipe, vessels 
enter the Agulh.is current near Maiiagascar, and are 
cariied by it to tlie Cape of Good Iloi»e, where they 
coinrnonly stop for sonic time. From tlio Cape, the 
s.ciie current takes them by its N. W. course to the 
middle of the Atlantic. 'I'hey then shape their course N., 
so as to travel sc the line lN>twcen 22® and 24® W. long , 
where they meet the N.W. current, wUicli takes them 
to 20® or 25® N. lat. ; whence they proceed to the 
Azores, 

Ice —Both extremities of the Atlantic Ocean are iii- 
v.kled by great masses of ice. Tlicy either have been 
detneiied from the enormous muss*'s, w Inch inclose the 
poles to a great distance, or from those countries, whlcii 
are situated so near tht! poles, that their coasts are eo- 
viM-ed with ice for the greater part of the year. In the 
N. seas, the ice consists of icebergs, ice-fields, and 'ice¬ 
floes. The icebergs are enormous masses of ice, some¬ 
times several hundred and cjven thousand yards long 
:iiidbro<id; their summits being, in .<.oiiie cases, 1(K) ft. 
and more ..hove the levid of the sea, though only a scvcntli 
part of tile whole mass rises above it. 'I'liey are properly 
glaciers, formed .along thi* high and snow-covered coast 
ol Greenland, and which liave a/ti'rwards been precipi¬ 
tated into the sea. The ice-fields and icc-floes are con¬ 
sidered as having been detached fi oin the ice surrounding 
the pole. This Ice is commonly of the tiilckiicss of from 
20 to 30 ft., nml rises from 3 to 4 ft. above the sea. These 
masses are called fields, whenever they are so extensive 
that their limits cannot lie discovered from the mast-head; 
and floes, when their extent may be overlookt>d from 
it. In the S. Atlantic only, fields and tloes are found, 
iceliergs never having been met with. It is further worth 
remarking, that the ire advances much nearer to the N. 
than to the S. tropic. Tiic ice-floes at Gape Horn arc 
far from licing numerous ; and Gapt. Weddell says, that 
at 56® 20' S. lat., there is no fear of falling in with Ice. 
In the N. hemisphere, we always find great ice-masses at 
some distance from the E. shores of Newfoundland from 
January to May and June; and icebergs arc annually seen 
pounded on the Great Bank. It even sometimes hajipcns 
that icebergs are met with in the gulph stream, 40|® 
N. lat. and 32® W. long., as was tlie case in 1817. 

Mts^Uaneoue Remarks. — Fish seem to be much morp 
plentiim in the seas near the arctic, than in those sur¬ 
rounding the antarctic, polo. This is probably to be 
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accounted for by the greater number and greater extent 
of banks found in theN. seas, and these, besides, wash a 
far greater extent of shores, which many species of fish 
resort to in quest of food. Another remarkable fact Is, 
that the seas near the equator, and, lu general, those 
lying in lower latitudes, are much richer in species 
than the N. parts of the ocean ;but that, in the latter, the 
number of individuals belonging to each species is for 
greater. Hence we find that the most extensive fisheries 
arc those, which are carried on to the N. of 4.1® N. lat.; 
as the cod fisiierics on tiic Great Bank of Newfoundland, 
and at the I.aifodeu Islands, the wliale fishery at 
Kpitzbcrgcn and un both sidiw of Greenland, the herring 
fishery along the coasts of Great Britain, and the pilchard 
fishery in the British Channel. The most important 
fisheries S. of 46®, if we except the whale fishery near 
tlie S. pole, seem to be that in the Caribbean Sea along 
Uio coasts of Venezuela, and that whicli the inhabitants 
of the Canary Islands carry on in the sea surrounding 
Cape Blanco in Africa. 

'I'he temperature of the water is greater in the N. 
than in the S. hemisphere. In the seas N. of the Equa¬ 
torial current, tlie thermometi'r indicates 80® or 81®, and 
S. of it 77® and 78®, at the time when the sun approaches 
the line. This difference may, perhaps, be satisfactorily 
aecouiited for by the sun’s remaining annually seven 
days longer to the N. than to the S^of the cxiuatur. 

The specific firaotty and suHsu'ss of tiic s(*a-w'ater Is, 
doubtless, greater near the equator, than in the vicinity 
of the ]ioles; but the experiments which have been made 
to determine the exact diflbretice, have given such different 
results, tliat we must still consider this question as uti- 
deciiled. According to Gapt. Seoresby, the specific 
gravity of the sea-water near the coasts of Grconlaad 
varies lietweeii 1'0250 and 1*0270. Between the tropics, 
some liavci'ouiul it 1*0300, or nearly this much; and near 
the equator, even 1 *0678, but the lust statement is, with 
reason, regarded as doubt I ul. 

In a part of the Atlantic, the gtduh-wecd* or fitetts 
nutans* oeeiirs in great qiiaiilities. 'I'liis region extends 
nearly across the whole ocean, beginning on the £. at 
the .lotli meridian, and terminating on the W. in the sea 
washing the K. side of tlu; Kahania Bank. In width, it 
ocvupiesthe whole space between 2(P and 30®N. lat.; 
but the wliole extent of the surfaec between these lines 
i.s not erpially crowded with weed. The most crowded 
part extends between 30® and 32® W. long.; where, in 
the neighbourhood of tiic island of Flores,—one of the 
Azores,—it torms first only a small stripe; but farther to 
the S. expands to a gn>at width. In this p.irt of the At¬ 
lantic, winch is called by the Portuguese, Mar dc Sar¬ 
gasso ( Weedy Sea), the fucus covers, like a mantle, far 
and wide, the SMrI.ice of the sea, extending from N. to S. 
morn than l,2t)0 in. Another part of the* ;»en, covered with 
fiieus ii} a ^cry crowded stite, occurs between tlie me¬ 
ridians of 70® and 72®, and the parallels of 22® and 26®, 
towards the W. end of the region. The sea lying be¬ 
tween these two erowchnl (listri(*ts, is, in some parts, only 
lightly strewed witii sea-weeds *, but. In others, it occurs 
in dense ina'tses. 

Many (*oiijectnres have been formed as to the origin of 
the name given to this great sea. Of these, the most 
probable seems to be that which derives it from Mount 
Atlas. Being first navigated by Phuciiician and Cartha¬ 
ginian adventurers, they wonlil naturally designate it by 
the most vonsiiicuoiis feature in the limited space with 
which they were acquaiiBed; and would, tliercfure, call 
it Marc AtlanUcum. or Sea ot Atlas. 

ATLAS (MOUNT), according to Herodotus, was a 
single isolated mountain of great elevation, on theW. coast 
of N. Africa. This information was probably obtaiimd 
irom the first navigators of tliese seas, who observed the 
elevated mountain wliicli forms at Cape Geer (30® 40^ 
N. lat.) the western extremity, and as it were the gable- 
end, of that extensive range, now comprised under the 
name of Mount Atlas. 

The |>rinci]ial and according to our present knowledge 
the higtiesl range of Mount Atlas, is that whhh begins 
at Gape Geer (near 10® W. long.), and extends E., with a 
slight declination to the N., as far as .1®W. long., where 
it approaches 32® N. lat. As to eross it requires two 
days journey, its width may be estimatixl at from 3U to 
40 m. Its height nowhere seems to exceed the snow¬ 
line; for its highest summit, the Miltsiii, 27ui. N. E. 
from the town or Maroceo, has been uieusnn>d by Lieut. 
Washington, and found to liiivc an elevation of 11,400feet 
above the sea. It is only once in about 20 years free 
from snow ; during the winter months tiie N\ declivity 
ol this range is frequently covered with snow for several 
weeks ; wo do not know whether this tx'also the case with 
the S. declivity, but as it is turned towards the great 
African desert (the Saliara), and towards the hot winds 
blowing from that quarter, it Is likely that snow falls 
rarely there, even on the highest sumiiiits. Thig rangq 
is culleil by the natives Djibbel Telge. 

From the K. extremity of the Djibbel Telge a chain 
branches off on the S. side, which runs in a W.S.W, 
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direction, and terminates with low hills on the Atlantic 
sea at Cape Nun. Acoordlim to Jackson It contains a 
snow-cap^ summit, K. of Elala, but Its mean elevation 
does not appear very great. Between titls range and the 
Djibbel Telge lies the province of Suse. Along the S. 
base of this range, according to the newest information, 
runs Ihe river DrAh, which does not lose itself in the 
sand of the Sahara, as has been usually believed, but 
reachM the sea about 82 ra. S. of Cape Nun. 

At id)out 5^ W. long, and 32*^ N. lat., the chain forms a 
mounUdn-knot, from which issue two ranges, one run¬ 
ning a little to tltc K. of N., and the other first N. £. and 
then K. Near the mountain-knot, between the sources 
oSr the rivers Oom-er-begh (Morbeya) and Mulwia or 
Mahala, it was till lately supposed that the Atlas attained 
an elevation of 15,0U0 or even 19,000 feet; but the route 
of Caillie lay precisely over this part of the range, and 
iVom his account wo only can infer that the ridges rise 
from 1,000 to 2,o6() ft. almve the country at their base; 
and this country is probably not more than from 8,000 to 
4,000 ft. above the level of the sea; he does not mention 
any summit rising to the line of congelation. 

The range which runs a little to the E. of N. continues 
in that direction from 82" to 34|", where at a distance of 
about SOm. from the Mediterranean, it divides into two 
ridges, which hence run along the Mediterranean Sea, in 
opposite directions, the W. terminating on the peninsula 
forming the Straits of Gibraltar, at Cape Spartel, and 
tile £. continuing through the whole of Algiers, and 
terminating at Capes Blanco and Zibeeb, on the strait 
separating Sicily from Africa. Tiie undivided range 
(bet. 32" and 341") Is called by the Europeans Greater 
Atlas, and by the natives Djcbbcl Tedla or Adtla. 
The cliain wiilcl) extends W. to Cape Spartel, is com¬ 
monly named the Lesser Atlas; by the natives, Errif. 
Its highest part is hardly any where more than 15 or 
20 m. distant from the sea; but in numerous places its 
branches occupy the whole space lying between it and 
the elevated shores; it forms the capes of Tres Forcas. 
Quilates, Negro, and Ceuta. Its mean elevation seems 
hardly to exceed 2,U00 ft. 

The chain which skirts the Mediterranean from 3° W. 
long, to 1(F E. long., or to Cape Blanco, has no general 
name. The distance of the highest part of the range 
from the sea varies between 10 and 30 m., but at nu. 
merous points the coast itself is fonned by mountains of 
considerable elevation, which are parts of the great 
masses lying beliind them. Nu level country of any ex¬ 
tent occurs along the shores, except the Plain of Mctidjaii, 
E. of the town of Algiers. This range is of greater ele¬ 
vation than tlic W. Shaw states that the higher portions 
of it are covered with snow a eonsiderahle part of the year; 
and the Freucii naturalist Desfontaincs estimated their 
height at 7,200 ft. But the higliest points have lately 
been measured, and one has been found to rise 5,124 Hr., 
and another 0,729 ft. only above the sea. E. bf 5" E. 
long, the mountains in tne interior seem to he mueh 
lower than farttrur W.,but some high summits oci'iir on 
the coast very near the sea. This chain is at several 
places broken down, and it is l>y these wide cliasms, that 
the most considerable rivers of nurtliern Africa find tlieir 
way to tiie Mediterranean Sea, as the Mulwia, Stiellif, 
Isser, Sumeim, Wad cl Kebir, Seibous, and Mejerdah. 

The mountains in which these rivers have their origin, 
are very imperfectly known, even as respects their geo¬ 
graphical }Mmitiun. It is supposed that they form the 
continuation of the ridge whipli branches ofr from the 
mountaiu-kiiot at 6"W. long, and 32" N. lat. towards 
the N.E., but afterwards by degrees declines to the K. 
East of the meridian of Greenwich, its principal masses 
teem to lie near the parallel of 35" N. lat. and to extend 
eastward to the meridian of 10". Between this range 
and the snore southerly one, lie wide valleys and plains 
of moderate extent but of great fertility; they have a tem¬ 
perate climate, and constitute the best portion of tlic 
countries embosomed within the range or Mount Atlas. 
Edrisl thhiks that no country can match these elevftted 
valleys for fruitftilness of soil, and amount of population ! 
(cd. Hartmann, p. 140.) The heiglit of the range to the S. 
seems not to lie cquid to that lying N. of the valleys, 
though It prolmhly oerupies a greater width: perhaps on 
this last aucouut it is considered as the principal chain 
of the Atlas. Among the natives a groat portion of it is 
known under the name of pjebbcl Amer, or Lowart. 

The country extending south of this range is called, 
aooordlng to ^aw, Sahara by the natives; but though it 
doubtless part;ikes in some respects of the character of tlic 
Great Desert, it dllTcrs widely from it in others,* and 
must be considered as belonging to the system of Mount 
Atlas. This country, as far as we are informed, presents 
a Burcesiiun of flat-i^ked ridges of moderate elevation, 
but considerable breadth, running commonly E. and W. 
The lower gromids by which they are separated from 
each other, are completely closed valleys or plains of 
moderate extent, each of which has a temporary or per- 
Usanent lake in its lowest part, the receptacle of the 
waters that flow down from the adjacent nigh grounds 


during the rains. 7'hc surface of this extensive conotty 
Is composed of a sandy soil, entirely destitute of trees, 
and, in most parts, even of every kind of Vegetation, at 
least during the diy season. But along the water-courses 
extensive plantations of date trees exist; hence the 
country has received the name of Bled-el-Jereed (the 
country of dates). In most districts the water is salt or 
brackish; but in parts potable water may be obtained 
in abundance by digging wells to the depth of 100 and 
sometimes 200 fiithoms. This country extends S. to 
the very borders of the Great African Desert, and ex¬ 
tends eastward far beyond 10" E. long.; but the country 
east of that meridian is not considered 'as fonning a 
portion of the Atlas which terminates between 9" and 10" 
with the Nefusa Hills, W. of the Bay of Cabet or the 
Leaser Syrtis. 

Our knowledge of the roads traversing fhis mountain 
system, is of course very scanty. Jackson stides that 
only two passes, Behawau and Belavin, exist between the 
province of Buse and the country N. of the Atlas. Far¬ 
ther £. between 6" and 4" W. long, lies the great 
caravan rood, on which the commerce between Fez in 
Marocco, and Timbuctou in Sondanj^ls carried on. It 
traverses the districts of Tafilett and Drah, and does not 
appear to present great difficulties, according to the state¬ 
ment of OailUA, who returned by it to Europe: this 
road is connected with the great caravan road leading to 
Mecca. We are not well acquainted with the precise 
place where this latter branches off from the former, but 
It seems to bo bctwmi 32" and 33" N. lat., not fiur from 
the sources of tiie river Mulwia. The principal stations 
of the caravans within the Atlas mountains are named 
Kassabi or Akstibi Shurefa, Tiz Fighig, Gardeia, and 
Wurglah, all of which ore situated near the S. borders 
of the mountain system. From Wurglah the road posses 
to (iadames, and hence to Murzook in Fezzan. 

Wo arc very imperfectly acqiiaiuted with ‘the mineral 
riches of the Atlas; the precious metals seem only to 
occur ill the province of Suse, and not in abundance, at 
least no mines are worked. Butcupper is very plentiful in 
the nriucipal range S. of tlie town of Marocco, where it is 
worked by the uativi'swho inhabit the mountains,and arc in 
a great meaburc lndci>euilcnt of the sultan of Marocco. 
Iron of good quality occurs in mimy places, and is worked 
in few, as is likewise lead: antimony in abundance is 
found and collected in the range of Tedla. Bock-salt is 
also plentiful, but nut worked, because solfr may bo ob- 
tiiiiied w'itli less labour by evaporating sea-water. Salt¬ 
petre of a sujicrior uuality abounds in some districts of 
Kusc', and in the neigiibuurhood of the town of Marocco ; 
fuller's earth is abundant and of good quality. 

Mount Atlas is inhabited by a nation w inch must be 
considered as aboriginal, having probably been in posses¬ 
sion of N. Africa long lietorc tlie beginning of our his¬ 
torical records. It is knoivn under the name of Bcreb- 
bors, nr Bei bt^rs; though it seems that this denomination is 
entirely unknown to themselves. This nation, which 
still forms the bulk of the pop. ofN. Africa, Including 
nearly the whole of the Sahara, is divided within the 
limits of Mount Atlas into two great tribes, the Aina- 
zirghes, or Mnzirglies, and tiie Shclluhs. The latter 
occupy the two liigii western ranges, including the 
rovince of Suse; and the Amazirghes the remain- 
er. It has long been a question, whether these two 
nations speak only different dialects of one language, 
or two essentially difl'ermit languages ; but Gralierg do 
Hemso, who lately published a work on the empire of 
Marocco, and understands ttic languages, states that they 
are substantially the same, the difference between them 
being not greater than that between the Portuguese and 
Spanish, or the English and Dutch languages. Both 
nations, however, dill'er in their manner of life and 
occupations, the Shelluhs living in houses, cultivating 
the fertile valleys of the mountain ranges, and applying 
themselves with assiduity and success to several merban- 
icol arts; whilst the Amazirghes dwell in tents or caverns, 
attending only to their numerous herds of cattle qnd 
sheep. Only a few individuals of these nations are subject 
to tlic emperor of Marocco and tiie sovereigns of Algiers. 
Those iintabiting the mountains have preserved their 
independence, and arc governed by independent chiefs, 
lliey arc frequently at war with the sovereigns in whose 
territories their possessions arc included. Among both 
nations a considerable number of Jews are settled. 

The most exaggerated notions were early entertained 
of the height of Mount Atlas. Mela saya of it. In arenis 
mans est Atlas, dense consurgens, verum ina'sis undigue 
rupibus,pr4cceps, invius, et,quo magissurgit,exUior, otet, 
quod altius fuank conspici potest, usque in nubila eri^tur, 
coelum et stdera non tangere modo verticr, sed sustinere 
quomte ditdm est. (lib. iii. s. 10.) This supposed extra¬ 
ordinary height of the mountain, and the ignorance that 
prevailed in the earlier ages of the contiguous countries, 
afforded full scope for the exercise of the Imagination. 
The poetical history of Atlas may be seen in Ovid, 
\Metamorph. lib.lv. line 056.) and is referred to by Virgil 
in one of the finest passages of the JEneid, lib. iv. fine 24fi. 
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ATR1> or AT RIA. a town of Nairici, prov. Abrusso Ul« 
tra I., & m. from the Adriatic, ana 11 m. N. b> E Civita 
Penne, on a steep mountain. Pop. canton, (1H30) 7,249. s 
town, about 4,0W. It Is the seat of « bishopric, has a 
cathedral, {lailsh church, several convents, a grammar 
school, two hospitals, and a mont‘de<piet£. 

This is a very ancient city, and, instead of the Vene¬ 
tian Adria, it has been supposed to have given its name 
to the Adriatic; but the weight of authority and pro¬ 
bability is against this supposition; its origin is, however, 
undetermined, or lost in obscurity. Some extraordi¬ 
nary excavations exist in a hill near the town, forming 
a series of chambers, distributed with such regularity as 
to autliorise the notion that they were designed for some 
particular ohiect, such as prisons or magazines. These 
jieculiarities have suggested the idt‘a that they are of a 
more remote construction titan the Lathomite at Syracuse, 
which they much resemble, or than tiie celebrated prisons ^ 
of Servius Tullius at Romo. Some antiuuaridfe have 
supposed, not without considerable piausibiuty, that tite 
word Atrium must luive been derived from these excava¬ 
tions. The town received a Roman colony uboiit the 
year 465 U. C. It seems to be guneniliy allowed that the 
nmperor Adrian was descended of a family urigituilly of 
this city. (iJ(7 Ite Desertzione dcUc Dike Stcitie, li. p. 52.; 
Cramer's Ancient 1. p. 291.; Craven’s Abrugao^ 

i. p. ;UK>.) 

ATUiPALDA, a town of Naples, prov. Principato 
Ultra, tin the Sobato, 2 m. K. Avellino. Pop. 2,4(M). It 
has a collegiate ami a narochial church, with fabrics of 
cloth, pajier, and nails. 

ATTEIICLIFFE, a township in the par. of Sheffield, 
u hit'll see. 

iiTTlCA, in antiquity, the most' celebrated region of 
n retire, and the seat of its most renowned people, now 
part of the noinarciiy of Attica and lluiotia, and funning 
tiie epartdiy of Athens. It lies between lat. 37''* .'IIK (Unpc 
(\iionna), and 38^ 22' N., and long. 23" 20' and 24" bf 
(C. Marathon) K., having N. Roeutia, K. tlie ^geaii Sea, 
S. and S.W, the (iulph of Egina (.Saronic G.), and W. 
tiie eparchy of Megara: shape triangular, the base to the 
N. W.: length 44 m.; breadth about 34 m. It owed all 
its ancient glory to tbe industry and genius of it.i iiiha- 
tntaiits. Soil mostly rugged, the surlace consisting oJ 
barren hills, or plains of little extent. The chief inuun> 
tains are Nusea (Paruea), the loitlest; Elatea (Cilliairon), 
and Mang)ta, whicli furiii its N. liotiiidary; Mendcli 
(IVnteliciis}, (aiiious for its marble; Viclo-vuiii (lly- 
iiicUiis), and Laurini (/.omvon), famous for its silver 
mines. 'I'he most remarkable plains arc those of Athens 
ami Maiathon. rivers, the Sarandaporu, Ceptiissus, and 
llissus. I'iie pioiuceof Attica difl'ers reimirkably from 
tliat of Bieotiu; it is deiicieiit of water, and yields little 
grain except barley, its pastures arc but few, and its spuiita- 
tic.jus vegctatld'i ooiihists mostly of evergn'eiis, as the 
I 'lie, x’riTi.in, ! live, niyrtli', &c. P.irnes is covered by a 
foiest, aud supx.lies Athens and the surrounding country 
with fuel; llyiiiettiis abounds with leiilisks, wild tbyme, 
and ocher oiloiilcrons plants ; its honey slili enjoys some 
portion ol it't ancient fame ; audits mutton h<is adelicious 
llavoiir. Tbe oil is equal to that of J'ranee: what corn 
IS produced is very good, and tiie liarvest takes place 
e.irlier than in .uiy other part ol Greece. Game is very 
.ibiindant, and wolves, w ild boars, and a few bears, are 
mut with in the N. Owls, especially the small grey ow'l 
(Strijc passeriua), still inhabit tiie vicinity of Athens in 
great nuinbeis; but liickiiy tliere are remarkably few 
venomous reptiles tir insects. 'J'lie chief iiiineral trea¬ 
sures are uiaible, white at M. IVnielicus, and grey at 
III. llyinettus; the anc. silver mines of I.aurium are no 
longer productive. Air pure and healtliy ; and though 
the country is in many jiarts drearj and uncultivated, the 
summits of the inuunt.iins nllurd sultlimc views, embel- 
liviied by numerous classical remains, ussoeiatod with im¬ 
perishable and ennobling recollections. Every hillock of 
Attica appears to liave been dedicated to gods or henms, 
and decorated w itli their altars and statues, the ruins of 
w hich arc olXcn clearly trueeable. It originally contained 
174 deiui or boroughs ; it now possesses no town of any 
importance, except Athens: its villages are mostly in¬ 
habited by Albanians. (For farther particulars, sec 
Gkkkce.) 

ATTLEDOllOUCni, a m. town and par. of England, 
CO. Norfolk, Imnd. Shrupham, l.’)| m. S.W. Norwich. 
The par. contains 5,8(K) acres, and 1,93U inbab. The 
town, formerly a place of some importance, is now de¬ 
cay^ and incunsuierable. 

ATTtICK (Atac, a limit), an. Varanast a fort and 
decayed, tliough formerly a considerable, town <if the 
I’uiqab, lliiidostan, on tiio E. bank of the Indus, in 
lat. 83'66' N., long. 71" 57' E., 42 m. E. S. E. Peshawer, 
and 236 111 . N.VV. Lahore. The modern fort stands on a 
hiw hillock lx>8lde tiie river; it is of an oblong form ; its 
shortest faces iiarallel to the river, being 4(10 yards in 
length, and the others twice as long. The walls are of 

C dish^ stone, and the whole structure is handsome; but 
a military iHiiat uf view it is of little importance, being 
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commanded by a hill, from which It is divided only by a 
ravine. On the opimsltc side of the river is a small 
village, having a fort erected by Kaffir Shah, and a Anc 
aqueduct built by some former Khuttuk chief! Tlie 
Indus is here 200 yards broad, the channel deep, and the 
current rapid* but so tranquil that a bridge might be 
thrown over It; and it is easily passed both in boats and 
on the indated hides of oxen, a contrivance common here, 
and os old as the days ol Alexander the Great, who is lie- 
lieved to have crossed the Indus at or near this point. For 
a long period Attock belonged to Caiibiil; but in 1818 it 
was taken by tbe Moliarajali RunJ(>et Ring, who now pos¬ 
sesses It. (ISlphinstone’s Caubui, i. 96, 97.) 

A UB AGNE, a town of Fraiitx;, den. Douches du Rhone, 
cap. cant., on the Veaume, lU in. E. Marseilles. Pop. 
6,481. It consists of an old and a new town; the former 
built on the declivity of a hill, and tlie latter at its loot. 
In the first, the houses'arc small, and the streets narrow 
and dirty ; but in the new part the houses are good, and 
the streets broad and well kept. It has fidirics of earthen 
ware and paper, and tanneries; and several fairs arc held 
in it, for the sale of horses, mules, and jewellery. 

AURIi!, an inland dep. of France, 8.E. Paris, between 
47"6.y and 48" 42' N. lat., and 3" 24' and 40 48' E.long. 
having N. dep. uf Marne, £. Haute Marne, S. the C6te 
d'Or and Vinine, and W. Seine et Marne. Area, (509,000 
hectares. Pop. 253,870. It is traversed by the Seine, 
wliicti is navigable frpm Troyes, and also by its important 
afllueiit the Aube, whence‘tlie dep. has its name :^ho 
latter is navigable Irom Arcls-siir-Adbc. Surface ge¬ 
nerally A:it; but in theN. W. quarter there are some 
low hills. Tlie soil of the region to the N. and W. of 
Troyes consists uf chalk thinly covered with mould, and 
is exceedingly barren and unproducti\e, great of it 
nut being worth cultiviition. The subsoil of tlie other 
portion, or that to the E. and S. of Troyes, also con¬ 
sists of chalk ; but iMilng for the most part thickly covered 
with alluviid deposit, produces luxuriant crops of corn, 
hemp, turnips, &c. Agriculture has iinule considerable 
progress since the revolution, partioiiiarly as respects tlie 
culture of tuniqis, and the fonnatiiMi of artificial mea¬ 
dows. Oxen ns well as horses are employt>d in Aeld luliour. 
The annual produce of wool is estimated at 22U,U(M)kilogB. 
A great iiumlier of hogs are fattened. The meadows in the 
valleys of the Seine, Aube, and ArmamVannually supply 
about 2,(UHl,000 quintals hay, about one-third part of whicli 
1 .N sent to I’aris. Tlie forests in some parts are pretty 
extensive ; hut in the liurren ch;Uk region there is a great 
want of trees. 'J'he best wines are those of Uicey, Ba**, 
Bouiily, Javernant, and ladues-aux-Bois. According to 
tlic olheial tables, the jiriucipul divisions of the soil are— 
cullivable land 394,000, meadows 37,500. vinciards 23,000, 
woods HO.lMM), lieaths, moors, Ac. 22,000 hectares. Ex¬ 
cepting chalk and marble, the niiiieruls are luilipfiortant. 
Tlie iiidnufacture of cotton stull'si and yarn, hosiery, and 
woollen stuA's, is extensively carried on. There wene, ip 
1K14, 2,ri(K) looms, and 3,5(H> worki>eople, employed In the 
weaving of cotton ; 5,000 looms, employing work¬ 
people, priHliiccd annuallr 80,000 doz. caps, and 270,(XX) 
Uoz. pairs of stockings ; tlie establishments for smnning 
wool, produced annually about 40(),(M)lt kdugs. of yarn; 
and those for tlie spinning of cotton put in niotitm 68,(XK) 
spindles, employing from 2,700 to 3,(XKJ workpeople, and 
furnish annually 500,(MX) kilogs. of yarn. There are also 
tanneries, works for tiie preparation uf beet-root sugar, 
glass-works, tile-works, Ac. The dep. returns 4 m. to 
the Ch. of Deputies ; No. of electors, 1,208. Amount of 
public revenue in 1831, H,I76.586fr. With the exception 
of 'I'roycs, none of the other towns arc of much iinpurt- 
niiee. The condition of the inhabitants of Aube has 
been materially improved during the last 30 years. “ Les 
progri^s dc la civilisation y sunt rcmarquables. Les 
I>ay8ans ct les artisans soiit vctiis avec proprete, on pour- 
rait presque dire avec recherche. Les ouvriers mangenC 
tie la viandc, et Icurs salaires, <]ul se soul beaticoup ac- 
crus depuis la revolution, out aussi aceru leiir bien-clre. 
Ce bieii-etre leiir a inspire ties idees il’ordrc et d’avenir. 
Le departement est iin dc ceux tn'i un caisse d’epurgne ct 
de prevoyaiicc a eu la plus piompt succ^s; I’ctaulisse- 
meut de celle de Troyes date de 18*22." (//neo, Fraticc 
FittoresquCt art. Aube ; and French Official Tables.) 

AUBEL, A town of Belgium, prov. Liege, b m. N, 
Vurviers. Pop. 3,(00. It has a good weekly market, 
and a cousiderable irnde in butter and cheese. 

AUBENAS.u town of France, dep. Ard^lclic. cap. cant., 
near the Ardjiche, at the foot uf the Cc/oiines, 13 m. S.W. 
Privas. Pop. 4,8.55. It is beautifully situated on the slope 
of a well-wooded hill, and is surrounded by the ruins of 
an old wall Hanked w ith towers. The interior of the town 
by no means corresponds witli tlie bcAuty of its situation, 
its streets being geiiiTally crooked, nariow, and Althy, 
and the houses suntlires cl ntcU~propres. It is the seat of 
a tribunal ol eoiniiicrce, and has manufactures of cloth, 
Alalures and fabrics of bilk, eBtablisbincnts for the dress¬ 
ing of leather, &c. It is tlie great mart for the sale of the 
wines and cheiitnuts of tlie dep., and has also a ronsidw* 
able trade in raw and wrought silk, wool, and cotton. 
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AUBBBVILLIERS, a village of France, dro. Seine, 
a little to the N. of Paris. Its inhabitants are principally 
employed in the raising of garden stuffs for the supply 
of Paris. 

AUBIGN Y, a town of France, dhp. Cher, cap. cant., on 
the Nire, 28 m. N. llourges. Pop. 2,206. It is old, dirty, 
and ilUbullt. It has'Ynanufactiires of coarse cloth, Ilnsoy* 
woolsey, serges, &c.; but they have greatly declined from 
their ancient prosperity. It is still, however, the centre 
of a considerable trade in wool. Aubigny is the name 
of numerous small towns and villages in diflbrent parts 
of France. This town with its lordship was erected into 
a duchy in 1684, in favour of the Dochess of Portsmouth 
and her son, the Duke of llichmond, in whoso family it 
continues to the present day. 

AUBIN-DK-CfoilMIEll (ST.),atown of Francc.dcp. 
llle et Vilainc, on a steep hill, 16 m. N. E. Hennes. Pop. 
1,769. , , j 

AUBIK (ST.), a town of France, dep. Aveyron, cap. 
cant., 18 m. N.E.Villefranche. Pop. 3,017. In the environs 
of this town arc the burning mountains, or rather hills, of I 
Fontagnes and Vuegne, in which subterranean fires have 
been in action for ages. The smoke and other vapours 
produced by the fires deposit, on the sides of the crevices 
of the rocks and earth, by which they make their escape, 
large quantities of Imperfect alum and sublimated sul¬ 
phur. The alum crystals being collected and refined 
furnish excellent alum, suflicient for the supply of France. 

AUBIN (ST.), tt finely situated sea-port town of the 
Island of Jersey, opposite to St. lliliers, on the W. side 
of the l>ay on whicn the latter is built. I'op., inclusive 
of that of the parish, which is but small, 2,(Hip. It con¬ 
sists principally of a single street of well built houses. 
There Is a harbour formed by a pier, but it is dclie*<ent in 
water; but the largest ships may anchor iubidu the 
pier at St. Aiibin’s (Castle, in the vicinity. 

AUBONNE, a town of^Switzerhand, cant. Vaud, on 
the Aubonne, 14 in. W. by S. l.ausamie. Pc^. 1,6^). 
Us castle, which commands a Very fine view, was built 
by the counts of Gruyfero, and repaired by Tavernier, the 
celebrated traveller, to whom it belonged, iii the 17th 
century. The heart of Duquesne, one of the most cele¬ 
brated naval otUcers that France ever produced, is in¬ 
terred in the parish church, where a inomiment has been 
erected to his memory. {Biographic Vnivenelle, art. 
Duquesne.) 

AUBURN, a town of the U. States, N. York, co. 
Cayuga, at the N. end of Gwasco Lake, 169 in. N.W. 
Albany, and 314 in. N.W. Now York. Pop. in 
h,368. Principal streets wide and macadamized, having 
numerous lofiy buildings of brick and dressed liincbtone. 
Auburn is principally celebrated for its st.atc prihon, 
founded in 1816. This is a very extensive building, and 
has been conducted, since 1K23, on what has been called 
the '* silent, or Auburn plan,” tliat is, on the plan of 
confining the prisoners to separate cells during tlie 
night, and making them work together during the day, 
taking care to enforce, when they are together, the 
strictest silence. The prison was at first conducted on 
the system of solitary confinement, which imt being 
found to answer, the present system was established in 
its steiul, and is, no doulit, a very great improvement 
It is now being introduced into this country. (Fora 
full account of the Auburn prison, see Stvarf's Three 
Years in America, i. H6., Ucc.) Exclusive ot the state 
prison, ttiere are at Auburn a county prison, built in 
1833; a Presbyterian thcologicid seminary, incorporated 
in 1820, with three professors, and a good library; a 
college, founded in IBM; a court-iiouse, with numerous 

5 laces for public worship, banks, &c. {(Joidon's Gaz. qf 
7eir York.) 

AUBUSSON, a town of France, dep. Crouse, cap ar- 
roiid., on the river of that name, 20 in. S. E. Giieret Pop. 
.1,631. It is picturesquely situated in a sterile country, jii 
a narrow gorge, surrounded hy rocks and luountains. It 
consists of one long street of gooii hou.scs ; has a theatre, 
an agricultural society, and publishes a journal entitled 
the Atbwn de la Creusc. The carpet manufacture of 
Ai^bussou is the most celebrated in Franco, alter that 
of the Gobelins and Beauvais. It was formerly, how¬ 
ever, much more extensive than .at present. In the early 
part of the 17th century the town is said to have contained 
12,000 inhabitants, of whom upwards of 2,000 were di¬ 
rectly employcil in the carpet trade. But being mostly 
Protestants, the revocation of the edict of Nantes, by 
making the greater number emigrate to foreign countries, 
gave a blow to the manufheture, from which it never 
recovered. In 1780, it employed about 700 workpeople. 
It languished for a long time after the revolution ; but 
within the last dozen years it has materially improved, 
and at present it employs a greater number of hands than 
in I7H0. {Hugo, France Pittoresque, art. Creuse.) 

AUCIl, a city of France, dep. Gers, of which it is the 
cap.* on the left bank of the Gers, lat. 38' 39" N., 
long, l^a.? II" K. Pop 8,470. It stands on the pla¬ 
teau and declivity of a hill, which gives it at a distance a 
fluoqipearance. A considerable suburb is built on the 


opposite side of the river, the communication with h 
ing kept up by a bridge. It Is the seat of a court of as¬ 
size, of tribunals of commerce and original iurisdlctfont 
and of an archbishopric; and has a royal college, a pri¬ 
mary normal school, a theological seminary, a school of 
design, an agricultural society, a museum, a public li¬ 
brary with about ft,000 volumes, a theatre, &c. Notwith¬ 
standing modem improvements, Auch is still generally 
Ul-built, and the streets, though clean, are niurrow and 
crooked. The licst part of the town Is on the summit of 
the plateau. There Is here a magnificent promenade 
upon an elevated terrace of great extent, finely shaded, 
and commandhig an extensive view over the neighbour¬ 
ing country as far as the Pyrenees. Principal public 
buildings, the cathedral and the hotel of the prefecture. 
The former is one of the most magnificent m France ; 
but though taken .*is a whole it is .admirable, its parts are 
not a little incongruous, the principal part of the build¬ 
ing being Gothic, while the front and some other portions 
are Greek 1 The different parts of the interior are ex¬ 
ceedingly well-proportioned; the woodwork of the choir 
and the painted glass windows arc each admirable. The 
hotel of the prefecture, formerly the archicpiscopal palace, 
is a vast .'ind a noble building. There is also (in the sub¬ 
urb) an immense hospital, with a town-house, barracks, 
Ac. Audi has manulacturcb of thread and cotton stuffs, 
f'alled rases pleniares, coarse cloths, with tanneries, .and 
establi.Mhnients for the spinning of wool. A considerable 
trade is carried on, particulaiiy in the brandies of Ar- 
magnac. 

Auch is a very ancient town. Before the Roman con- 
qu(‘bt it was called Cliniherris, and was the capital of the 
Aii<.cii. Augustus having planted In it a Roman colony, 
it took the name of Augusta-Auscocumm, whence its 
modern name has been derived. The old city stood on 
the right hank of the Gers, on the site of the present 
suhurh. The modem city Is, however, very ancient, 
having been foundi'd )>roviously to the reign of Clovis. 
{lingo, France PtUoresi/ue, art. Gers j Inglis*s Svritzer- 
land, p.227.) 

AUCIITERARDER, a village and p.ar. of Scot¬ 
land, CO. Perth, on the S h.uik of the Earn. The village, 
which is nearly 1 m. in length, consists of a single street 
on iMith sides the high mail from Glasgow to Perth, being 
about H m. W. hy S. from the Litter. It is principally 
occu]>u-d by cotton weavers in the employment or the 
Glasgow manufacturers, tlier.- being above .160 looms hi 
the jiar.,and ino.stly in the town. At onetime it returned 
members to the Scotch parliament, and it is uncertain 
how or when it lust tlic privilege. At present it is the 
seat of a Prenhytery. It was burned down hy the eail of 
Mar, in 1718, and has no building worth notice. Pop. of 
par. in 1836, 3,31.'), of whom tlieic were in the town 1,981. 
The agriculture of the parish has been greatly improved 
within the present century. (A’cie Siatistical Ac. ^'Scot- 
land, art. .inthterardrr.) 

AUCIITERMUCIITY. a town .ind par. of Scotland, 
co. Fife, the town being sitn.ited on the high road from 
Kinross to Cupar, 9 in. W. the latter. Pop. of p:ir.,3,22.1. 
The town is intersectfil by a rapid stri'amlet, employed 
to turn fl.ix and other mills, and to sujiply a bleach-field. 
It is very irregularly built, but it contains a fair propor¬ 
tion of good substantial liousis. The inhabitants are 
principally employed in the weaving .ind spinning of linen 
and cotton, especially the former. It was created a royal 
burgh by .lames IV., but lias never enjoyed the privilege 
of voting in the return of a m. cither to the Scotch or 
British parliaments. 

AlTDK, a maritime dep. in the S. of France, on the 
Mediterranean, senar<ited from Spain by the dep. of the 
Py'renoes Orientates. Area, 6116.397 hectares. Pop. 
281,088. The Aude, whence it derives its name, is the 
only considerable river in the d»).; but it is traversed 
from E. to W. by the can.il of Languedoc. 'J'he coast 
along the Mediterrane.iii Is mostly low, and is bordered 
by several Ligoous, or, as they are called in the language 
or the country, (tangs. At the numtii of one of them 
is La Nouvelle, the only port in the dep. Surface gene¬ 
rally hilly and|,muuiitainoiis, being encumbered on the N. 
with the Montague Noire, a prolongation of the Cc- 
veniies, and on tin* S. w ith ramifications of the Pyrenees. 
The highi'st summit of tiic latt(>r, the Pic Mosset, rises 
about 8,000 feet above the level of the-sea; the highest 
point of the Moiitagne Noiic' is about 3,900 feet above the 
sea. Soil of the plains and valley's generally calcareous 
and very productive. Climate variable, ancf principally 
distinguished hy the prevalence of hot winds ; thaUtom 
the S. E. called the Autan, and that from the N.W, 
called the Cers. Both of thc«sc blow with great force; 
and At Carc^sone and Castelnaudary the autan is occa¬ 
sionally so violent as to unroof houses and tear up trees. 
In summer it sometimes strikingly resemhies the si¬ 
rocco. All sorts of corn are raised on the uLiins, and 
millet and buckwheat on the mountains. The produce 
exceeds the consumption of the inhabitants so much, that 
the export Is estimated at about .100,069 hectolitres a year. 
It Is singular, tliat notwithstanding improved processes 
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and implctnents have been pretty generally introduced, 
the primitive mode of threshing com, by treading it with 
horses, is still almost universally adopted. Next to corn, 
wine is the most important agricultural product, the 
vineyards being supposed to furnish about 1)90,000 hec> 
tolitres a year. The red wines are inferior, but the white 
wines, particularly the blanqiiette de Limoux, are much 
esteemed. A goral deal of brandy is manufactured. 
Sheep numerous: annual product of wool estimated at 
1,HOO,OQO kilogs. Irrigation well understood ; and there 
are some fine artiilcial meadows. The severe tdfnter of 
1829 was fatal to most of the olive trees, and the culture 
of silkworms is not attended to. The honey of Narbonne 
is the llncst in France. According to the official tables, 
the soil is principally appropriated as follows; viz— 
cultivable lands S73,()00, meadows 11,000, vineyards 
AO.UOO, forests 44,000, and waste lands, heaths, &c. 183,000 
hectares. The dcti is rich in mineral products. Mines 
of iron are wrought in different places; and the total 
produce of the foundries is estimated at. about 17,0(K) 
metrical quintals a year. Above 30,000 pieces of cloth 
are annually manufactured at Carcassonne, of which 
6,000 are exported to the Levant. There is also a large 
manufactory of combs and articles of jet, with fabrics of ; 
paf)i‘r, tanneries, distilleries, salt-works, &c. The trade 
and industry of thi^ dep. have been greatly promoted by 
the facilities of coramunication afforded by the canal of 
liiinguetiot. The dep. returns 6 inem. to the Ch. of Dep. 
TstiinlKjr of electors, l,9fty. Total public revenue in 1831, 
9,102,H(»l fr. Trincipal towns ('areassunne, Narbonne, 
and Castelnaiidury. (7/t/go, France rttiore^ne, art. 
Au<U’; Did. Oeu{>rapfiique; French Official Tables.) 

AlJl)INtH)lJKT, a village oi l-'rance, dep. Doubs, cap. 
c.iuL.,oii the Douhs, 3 m. S.K. Montbelisird. Fop. 1,432. 
rills village is distinguished by its iron-works, wliich fur¬ 
nish anniijliy above f>,(MH),000 kilogs. of liar and wrought 
iron, exclusive of coiisideruble quantities of iron and tin 
plates. ( llufin, art. Daubs ) 

AL/DKUIOQ, a town of France, dfep. Fas de Calais, 
cap. cant., 2,373 in. N.N.W. St. Omer. Fop. 2.373. 

AUKKHACIl, a town of Saxony, ou the Golzsch, 
12 m. E. 1‘laupn. Fop. 2,1)00. It is the pioperty of baron 
Flaiiitz ; and has mauulurtures of muslin and black lace, 
with brewenes, pa]H*r-work8, Ac., and an active trade. 

AimKUACii. a liandsonie village ut g. d. Hesse Darm¬ 
stadt, 15 m S. Darmstadt. It lias a castle, the summer 
resident i; of lli(> grand duke; and scvt'rnl w ells and baths, 
much resorted to by the iiitiabitarits of D.innst'idt. 

AIJKIJS'J'ADT, a small village of Frussiaii Saxony, 
reg. Mersebmg, C m. W. Naumburg. Here, on the Mth 
ot Octolier. b'Oii, the main body of the grand Friissian 
army, iindei tlie Duke of Dninswick and the king in 
person, was deli‘ateil by tin* division of the granu French 
army cominandeil by .Marshal Davou^t. Tlie same day 
N.ipoleoii del’e.ited, at .lena, tlie right wiiij? t)f the Frils- 

ill army, iiiidei (tenoral MolleiidoriT. The combined 
aenon h.ts bi-en called the battle ot Jena. (SeeJnN\.) 
Davoust, 111 lew aid ol liis skill and gallantry, received 
Iroin Napoleon the title of Duke of Aiierstadt 

MTCfCUK, a town of JIindost:ui, prov. Malwa; in the 
doin. of Siiulia; on a rocky eminence LfiOK ft. above tlie 
level of the se.i, between tivo lakes, 40 ni. N.E. Oojein ; 
lat. 23<^ 43^ N., long. 7(>^' 1' F.. It is surrounded by a 
stone wall, and has a well-hiiilt native fortress: it is of con- 
sideralile extent, and in 1820 containeil 5,(K)n houses ; but 
tlies(>, exeeptiiig one street, were merely mud buildings. 

AlHiSHUKG (an. /IttfrnAa I'lndeiicorum), a city of 
l)avHri.V, cap. i;irc. U])per Danulie, finely situated in an 
extensive and fertile i>laln, between and near the eonllu- 
nine of the Wcrtacli ami Lech, S.’iin. N.W. Munich; 
lat. *180 2F 46" N., long. 10*^ 54'42" E Fop. 3Ji,ii(K), of 
whom alMuit 12,000 are Frotestants. This was long one of 
the richest, most eoimnercial, and powerful of the free 
cities of the empire. Il.>i fortifications w ere dismantled in 
l7o:); and tliough it be still surrounded by walls and 
ditches, they arc no longer useful as means of defence. 
’I'ho strei'ts are mostly narrow luid iiieonvenient; but 
** the Maximilian Strasse is a noble street, mure than } of 
a mile in leugth, wide and airy, with lofty well-built 
houses, and uiiiamented with several fin* fountains.** 
(Spencer.) I'Iktc are also some other good streets and 
Buiiares. The houses, which .ire mostly old, are many 
of tiiem large, and sculptured and painted fronts arc 
common. The town-hall, near one of the extremities of 
the Maxiiriiliaii Strasse, tlie finest building in the town, 
was finished in 1620. It has a hall on its second story, 
denominated the golden hall, from the profusion of giltl- 
iiig, r«H*k(>ned one of the finest apartments in Germany. 
'J'hc other [uiblir buildings are the palace, formerly the re¬ 
sidence of the bisiii;p, but now used lur government offices; 
the cathedral, an extensive Gothic fabric, “ devoid of 
s) imnctry and grandeur” (Murray)-^ the arsenal; the 
ct-devant abbey of St. Ulric, with the church of St. 
Afra, Ac. The town is extremely well supplied with 
water, and is intersected by no fewer than 4 canals. Ex¬ 
clusive of the walks on the glacis and in the ncighbour- 
nood, it has a fine promenade in front of St. Ulric‘a 


tbnrdi. Among the educational establishments are two 
gymnasiums, one for Protestants and one lor Gidhollcs & 
an academy of arts, founded in 1820; a )iolytechnie 
school; a pcfiytechnic society; 2 endowed schools for 
females ; a Lancastrian school. Sunday schools, See. The 
public library is said to contidn a valuable collection of 
printed and manuscript Greek works. The collection of 
paintings, chiefly of the German school, formerly In the 
town-hall, has been mostly removed to the ci-devant 
convent of St. Catherine; but the best pictures have 
been carried to Munich. Among the charitable establish- 
ments Is the Fuggerei. This consists of 106 (Kcichaid 
says 51) small houses, built in 1519 by the Fug^r family, 
and let to indigent citizens at a mere nominal rent in 
our own times. Schaezler. a banker of the city, has fol¬ 
lowed up this example, by endowing a school of Industry 
for 100 orphans and poor children, and founding an 
asylum for decayed towns-peoplc. 

The manufactures of Augsburg are various and im¬ 
portant That of woollen stufllk is the most extensive and 
thriving; those of cotton and linen, though still con¬ 
siderable. are said to have materially dpclfned : it has 
also a cannon foundry, and produces large quantities of 
paper, with gold and silver lace and Jew^Iery, printing- 
types, sua]), glass, &c. The Algetncine Zeitung is pu& 
lisned here, and it is the centre of an extensive trade in 
printing, engraving, and bookbinding; but its principal 
Importance at present, and for a long time past, nas been 
derived from Its being, next to Franafort, tue grand seat 
of banking and exchange opi'rations in Central Europe. 
The greater part of tlie extensive transactions between 
Vienna and W. Germany, as well as most of those be¬ 
tween Gcnnany and .Italy, are finally balanced and ad¬ 
justed in this city. 

This was formerly a \ilaec of much greater population 
and importance than at present. It is very ancient, 
Augustus having settled a colony in it about 12 years 
B. c. Ill the middle ages it was c.irly distinguished by 
its tr.idc; .ind having purchased its freedom from the 
dukes of Siiabia, it rapidly rose in inqiortance. At the 
cud of the 14tli century Augsburg, Nuremberg, and 
^ome other cities in Southern Germany, hail cstablish- 
inciits in Venice, and earned on a very extensive trade 
with Italy, the Levant, and the rest of Germany. The 
family of the l<'iiggerB, jirobahly the richest and most ex¬ 
tensive inerclianis of the 15tn and Ibth centuries, and 
wlio aflcrwanjs liecamc princes of the empire, were 
originally simple burghers of this city ; and tnough the 
most ciTcbratcd, they were not its only citizens who at¬ 
tained to almost regal opulence and power. Augsburg 
declined, jiurtiy in consequence of the prolonged wars of 
the Ifith and 17th centuries, hut more, perhaps, from 
the rh.mge in tin; channels of commerce, occasioned by 
the discovery of the route to India by the Cape of Good 
i1o]>e, and the rise of otiicr emporiiiiiis. Latterly It has 
improved considerably. 

Augsburg has been the theatre of many important 
evi iits At a diet held witliiii its walls, on the 25th ot 
JuiKS 1530, the famous Cotifessiun of Faith, drawn up by 
Melunethoii and subscribed by the I’rotestant princes, 
was publicly read before, and presented to, the Emperor 
Charles V. 'I'his celebrated documen^lius thence been 
called the Augsburg Confession. Here, also, the in- 
ierttn, or provision.il (xliet, was published by Charles V. 
in 1548; and here, in 1556, was concluded the peace which 
assured the lull enjoyment of their rights and liberties 
to the ProtestiTits. Augsburg continued to be a free 
city till IKOG, when it was ceded by Napoleon to Bavaria. 
( Murray's Handbook for Southern Oersnany; Reichard, 
Guide dcs Voyageurs (Berlin, 1836); Penny Cyelopecdia; 
Schmidtt Iltstoire d'AUemagne^ v. 513. ami vi. 414.) 

AUGUSTA, a citv of the U. States, E. frontier of 
Georgia, on tlie Savann<ih river, by which it is separated 
from Hamburgh in S. Carolina; 12.3 in. N.N.W. Sa¬ 
vannah, 138 in. W.N.W. Charleston, lat. .33® 33' N., long. 
80^ 40' W. Fop. (1810) 2,470 ; (18;«))0,0(M). It Is situated 
on an elevated plain ; streets wide, and intersecting each 
other at right angles ; houses brick, many of them being 
spacious and elegant. It has a city hall, court-house, 
theatre, academy, hospital, with numerous places for 
public worship; a medical college, and a college for 
Methodists. It has a considerable transit trade, par- 
t'ciilarly in the conveying of cotton to Savannah and 
Charleston. It is united by a bridge to Hamburgh, on 
the opposite bank of the river. 

Augusta, a town of tiic U. States, cap. Maine, on 
the Kennebec, IfiH m. N.E. Boston. Pop. in 18)0, 1,805; 
in 1830,3,080. It is a finely situated town, and has been, 
since 1832, the seat of the legisluture and government of 
the state. The river, which is thus far navigable Ibr 
vessels of KK) tons, is here crossed by a bridge of two 
arches, each IHO feel in span. 

AUGUSTINE (ST.), a town and sea-port of the U. 
States, E. coast of Florida, lat. 29® 62' N., Umg. 81® ‘Jfr W. 
Previously to the acquisition of Florida by the U. Statea, 
this was a place of some importance, contained from 4,000 
to 5,000 iuhab., and was defonded by a Ibrt. But it IM 
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loe^ principally in consequence of flic 
The bar at the month uf the lactei 
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more than ft or 9 feet water at high spring tides, and at 
low water not more than ft feet, which at ttmos makes it 
imposittile even for boats to pass in or out. A light- 
house, ca the N. end (rf* Anastasia Island, with a fixed 
Iteht, marks Uie entrance te the port. iBlvMtt American 
Coaet Pilot^. 343.) 

AULENDORFF, a market-town of Wlrtomberg, drc. 
Danube. 12 m. S.B. W. IHbberach. It is beautifbUy situ- 
ated, and has a castle that belongs to the counts Koneg- 
segg-Aulendorf. 

AULBTTA, a town of Naples, prov. Prlncipato Citra, 
on a hill, near the Negro, 36 m. E.S.K. Salerno. Pop. 

1, ft00. This town is very ancient, having been founded 
by a Greek colony. 

AULONA or VALONA (an. ifarfois), a sea-port town 
of Turkey in Kurnno, prov. Albania, cap. sanjiack. near 
the mouth of the Aciriatic, on the E. side of a gulph of the 
same name, 64 m. E.N.B. Otranto, in Italy, lat. 40° 27' 
16" N., long. VJP 26' 20" E. Pop. 5,000 or 6,000. consist- 
ing of Turks. Christians, and Jews banished fTom Ancona, 
by Pope Paul IV. Though very ancient, It has few 
or no remains of antiquity. It was taken by the Turks 
from the Venetians in 1691 ; and the only good houses of 
which it has to boast, were built by the latter. It is de- 
lended'by a castle. The Gulph of Aulona has at its mouth 
the small islaml of Snssino, which serves as a natural 
breakwater, protecting it from the heavy seas that would 
otherwise be thrown in IVom the W. and N.W. There 
is de(*p water on each side the island, and within the 
gulph expands into a line basin'with excellent anchoring 
ground. Tlie country round Aulona is exceedingly fer¬ 
tile ; but it is very unhealthy in summer, when the town 
is nearly doscrtecl by the Inhabitants. This is a conse- 
tpience uf the contiguous marshes not being drained, and 
might, it is bclievocl, be easily obviatrtl. But no amelior¬ 
ation need be looked for at tne hands of its present mas- 
tiTS. Campvg sur unc terre qut let ddvore, dtrangrra 
d t&ttte idfe d'amelioration^ ils ne s'oecupent que du 
Moment^ sons M^rtwoir aucun avaniage dam Vavemr." 

Voyage dam la Grticc, i. 2H6.) 

AUM ALE, a town of France, dcp. Seine Inf/'ricuro, cap. 
canton, on the Bresle, 14m. E.N.K. Neiichatel. Pop. 

2, (Mi8. It has manufactures of coarse cloth, Ac. Henry 1V. 
was wounded in an action with the Spaniards under the 
prince of I'arma, on the brhtm' ot this town, in I.VJ2. 

A UHA Y, a sea-port town of France, dep. Morbilian, can. 
rant, on the Aiiray, 11 tn. W. Vannes. Po]!. It is built 
on the declivity of a hill; the towii-lioiise and the parish 
ehundi arc worth nolic«‘. Vessels of small burden .come 
up to the town ; but its port lower down is accessible to 
vesseh of consulerable burden, and it has a good deal of 
eonsting trade. Charles of Blois was killed and Dugues- 
clin inofle iinsoner in a battle fought here in 1364. 

A l^R 1C II, a town of Hanover, cap. West Friesland, Iftm. 
N.E. Emden. Pop. 2,600. It is the seat of the pro¬ 
vincial government, a chancellery, a Protestant consis¬ 
tory, Ac.; has 3 churches, a college, and a gypmasium, 
with falirics of tobacco, paper, and pipes. 

AlTlilLLAC, atown of France, cap. dep. Cantal, on the 
Jord.-mc, 147 m. E. Bordeaux, lat. 44° 6,V 41" N„ long 
3° 2 i* 40" E. Pop. 9,807. The town is built on the declivity 
of a hill, and between it and the river is the agreeable pru- 
incnudo,eaUed le Gravier. 'rhough goncrully well built, it is 
gloomy and disagrccalile: the streets are narrow, crooked, 
and ill paveil, but well watered and clean. It was formerly 
surrounded by walls, and defended by a castle; but ex¬ 
cepting a part of the latter, the rest of its fortifications 
have been demolished. The college is the largest of the 
public buildings: the hotel of the prefect, the town-house, 
and the chureh of St. Giraud, belonging to the ancient 
monasteiy to which the town owes its foundation, deserve 
notice. 7'hcre is a handsome bridge over the river. 
Aurillae has tribunals of original Jurisdiction and of com¬ 
merce ; a theatre, a public library containing 6,000 volumes, 
« society of agriculture, arts, Ac-, a cabinet of natural his¬ 
tory, and a dipdt dcs chevanxt or haraSy for the supply of 
the royal stud. It is an industrious town, and has manu¬ 
factures of fiaper, lace, tapestry, with coppersmiths and 
cutlers, curriers, tanners, shoemakers, Ac. 

Pigotool de la Force, the author of a Description Gfo- 
jgraMigm et Historique de la Francey (best od. Paris, 
1752—4B, 16 vols. 12mo.) was Imrn here in 1673. Carrier, 
infamous for his atrocities during the revolution, was also 
•anative of this place. ( HugOy France Pitt.y art. Cantal.) 

AUKIOL, a town of France, d^p. Bouches da Hlioue, 
oil' the Veaumo, 16 m. E. N. E. Marseilles. Pop. 5,319. 
It is said to be rich, with fine streets and good nouses; 
but to be infected by the dunghills, which, according to a 
custom tolerated in most small towns of Provence, are de¬ 
posited oil the high road 1 {HngOy i. p. 218.) It bos 
manufoctures of wool, brick and tile works, with wolU 
frequented fairs held on the 18th September, 3d October, 
anil the fith of l>rember, for hogs, mules, grain, and cloth. 

AUKUNGABAr>*<t4c place /Ac throne)^ a large 
JMdL ftfov. of the Deccan, Mlndostan, comprised partly In 


the British dominions (presid. Bombay), and partly to 
those of the Nisam: principally between 18° and 21° N. 
lat., and 73° and 77**E. long.; having N. the provs. Gujrat, 
Condeish, and Berar, E. Be^er, S. Bcjapoor,and W.the 
Indian Ocean. Surfacs very irregular, and in general 
mountainous, especially toward the w., where the Ghauts 
attain a considerable height. That part of the prov. E. of 
the Western Ghauts is a table-land rarely less than 1,800 (t. 
above the sea, and often much more: it abounds with 
natural fortresses and strongholds. There are no rivers 
of anyolxe; the Neera, Boema, and Godavery rise within 
this itfbv., but acquire no magnitude until after they have 
left It: the two former streams unite in marking the S. W. 
boundary. The climate is particularly favourable for the 
production of European fruits, which arrive at neater 
perfection than in any other part of India, especially the 
poach, grape, and strawberry; nectarines, figs, and 
melons arc excellent; but the oranges are inferior to 
those of Sylhet and Tipperah. The gardens and fields 
around the villages Ore very generally Inclosed by 
hedges of prickly pear and mllk-pTant; rice Is the grain 
most cultivated. Great numbers of horses for the Maha- 
ratta cavalry were formerly reared on the banks of the 
Neera and Bcema; they are a hardy breed, but neither 
strong nor handHomef The liihab. arc chiefly Maharattas; 
but the pniv. is comparatively thinly peopled, especially 
towards the N. E.: the Mohammedans are to the Hin¬ 
doos only as 1 to 20. Aurangabad has 13 sultdivisions, 
and contains the cities of Ihimliay, Poonah, Aurangabad, 
and S(M>lapoor. The bazars of its larger towns are cheer¬ 
ful and enlivening eiiougli, but the streets of its smaller 
ones extremely dull and gloomy, from the absence of 
window's facing towards them. The religious edifices 
are distinguished by many peculiarities from those of the 
iwov. botli of N. and S. India; the portico is often 
nearly as large os all the rest of the uidlding, and in 
some towns the pagodas are either 12-sidcd pyramids or 
square buildings surmounted by a large cupola. Many 
remarkable antiquities exist in this prov.; as^ie temples 
and caves at Salsette, Elephanta, C'arlec, T.llora, Ac. 
Until the de^'truction of Maliaratta itower, in IKlH, plun- 
licring by land and piracy by sea prevailed much in and 
round this prov., the greater part of which, fur some 
time previously to that year, was subject to the Peishwa. 
Aurungabad was also tni; great source of the predatory 
bands that devastated Hindostaii fin- more than a cen¬ 
tury ; though, after the overthrow of the Maharattas, It 
imi'xpectedly became one of the quietest and most orderly 
portions uf the peninsula; and in 1H2U no part of S. 
India was so undistuibcd, crimes of violence being rare, 
and property safe. This prov. was formerly called Ali- 
meiliiiiggur, and afterwards Duwletabad, from the cities 
so named being in turn its capitals, under two dynasties 
previously to A.n. 163ft; at which period Shah Jehan 
finally conquered and annexed it to Uie Mogul empire. 
The scat of government was then transferred from 
Duwletabad to Gurkn, which town becoming the fa¬ 
vourite residence of Aurung'Acbe, acquired, as well as the 
prov., its modern appellation. 

Aurttnoabad, a city of the Dcccan, Hindostan, cap. 
prov. of same name, within the doin. of the Nizam, and 
tiic iicad quarters of a battalion of’his army under British 
officers. It IS built in a hollow on tlie hanks of the Kowlah, 
a tributary of the Godavery, in 19° M'N. lat., and 7ft° Sy E. 
long., 27ft m N.W. Hyueralxid, 180m. K. N.E. Bom¬ 
bay, and 140 m. N. E. Poonah. Pop. (IH25) estimated at 
j 60,000, but scattered over a space of 7 miles in cir. Aii- 
I rungahad was once highly flourishing, and the favourite 
residence of AuruiigzclMi, but now, in great part, presents 
an appearance of decay and ruin; tliougli, at a distance, 
its lolly minarets, large white domes, and terraced houses, 
' give it an imposing character. The wall which sur¬ 
rounds it, though capable of affording protection from 
predatory bodies, is lower than such walls usually are. 
The streets are broad, especially the principal bazar, 
which is 2 m. in length, and has at one extremity a 
spacious quadrangle, with a handsome modern market: 
some few streets arc paved. There are many large and 
good houses; and tfie public buildings, mosques, and 
caravanserais, are superior to those usually mot with in 
native cities, and interspersed with numerous gardens, 
groves, and fountains. The shops arc supplied with the 
goods of both India and Europe; hut there is neither 
activity, busfle, nor any other symptom of industry, oc¬ 
cupation, or prosperity. The only structures worthy of 
notice are the royal palace of Aurungzebe, which covers 
a large space of ground, but is now fast mouldering 
away ; and a mausoleum erected by that monarch to a 
favourite wife, an octagonal building with a cupola and 
four minarets, constructed on the model of the Tqia 
Mahal at Agra, but Lord Munster says it is in every 
respect Inferior: the inclosure surrounding it contains 
perhaps 30 acres of land laid out in gardens. The prin¬ 
cipal suburb is on tlie opposite side of the river, and con¬ 
nected with the city by two substantial stone bridges. 
'IViward the K. there is a large marshy tract of ground 
cultivated with rice, and near the Delhi gate is a con- 
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8ldcrable tank, now overgrown with weeds; ttora which 
circiimstaiiceSfComlilned with its low situation and ruinous 
state, this city is decidedly unhealthy. It is, however, by 
n‘H8on of its iiositlon, well supplied with good water, 
conveyed thither in stone conduits from the neighbour¬ 
ing hflis, and distributed by earthen til|icB into stone 
reservoirs in every quarter. The climate is subject to 
ffrent and sudden alterations: for l-'kl part of the year 
K, winds prevail, and tlie tliermometcr ranges from 60o 
to 86<^ Fahr.; for the rest of the year W. S. W. winds 
are the most common, the thermometer often rising to 
1('0“. Tropical fVults of ail kinds are produced in abun¬ 
dance, and the grapes and oranges are scarcely inferior 
to those of Euninc. The military cantonments arc in a 
salubrious Spot iiboiit a mile S. W. the city. Aurungabad 
was originally nametl Gurka, and became the seat of the 
pruviiiciai government after the Mogul conquest in 
A.u. 103-1. {Ilamilton's E. l.Uaz. i. 82, 83.; iUtnder. 
Mod. Trap. x. 279-282.) 

AUSPITZ, a town of the Austrian empire, Moravia, 
circ. Braunii, belonging to Prince Liclitcnstcin. 

AUSTEULITZ, a small scignorial town of Moravia, 
circ. Krunn, on the Littawa, 13 m. S. E Brunn. It 
has a magnifleent castle and gardens. In the vicinity 
of this town, on the 2d of December, 1B0.% took pLace tliu 
famous battle tltat bears its name between the grand French 
army under Napoleon, and the combined Itussian and 
Austrian armies under their respective cinnernrs. The 
genius of Napoleon never shone more consplcunusly than 
on this occasion. His superior talent more than com- 
])en!«ated for the numerical inferiority of his forces ; and 
secured for the l''rench a complete and decisive victory 
with comparatively little loss on their part. The battle 
of Au'iterlits was followed by the treaty of Presburg, 
signed oil the 2nth of December. 

AU.STLE (ST.), a m. town and par.of England, co. 
('omwall, bund. Powder, on the declivity of a hill, at the 
bottom of which is a small rivulet, 24.3 m. W. S. W. 
liOndon, 14 m. N. N. £. Truro. The par. contains 1I,!)40 
iicr(‘s, and S.TfiS inhab., of whom the town may have about 
two-tiiirds. It is situati'dabout 2rii. from St Austlc's Kay, 
and is connected by a railwMy with the port of Peutevran, 
and also with tlie port of Charleston. It has a good 
church, but the stri'ets are narrow and inconvenient, 
many of them being unpaved. It is the seat of the most 
eonsider.ible ot tlie stannary courts ; but it owes its en¬ 
tire consequenec to the Poignotii and Crcimis tin and 
copper mines, Ac., and the soap-stone quarrii'S anti china 
cl.iy-\vn>-kH in its immediate vicinity. The pilchard 
lisbery is also nrosi^cutc'd to a considerable extent in .St. 
Austb^’h Bav. 'riie exti nsiun of the mines and clay-w'oiks 
has been sui ^ tiiai the population has more tliun doubled 
since IHOI, it having then amounted to only 3,788. About 
'’.(MH) tons of soap-stone .ami 7,f)0() tons of china-clay, are 
amm.dly ship|>('d !iom Charleston and Pentewan, princi¬ 
pally for the potteries. ( Priv. triform.) 

A USTllA LI A, a pfreat division of the globe, 
lying S. and S. K. of Asia. 

It was for a lengthened period supposed that 
the different points of land that were discovered 
in the Southern Ocean, to the S. of tlic islands 
of .lava and ('elehes, and of the of Good 
Hope and Cape Horn, belonged to, or formed 
])arts of a vast southern continent, to which the 
niiiiie of Terra Australis was given. The ex¬ 
istence of this great continent was inferred, 
not merely from the discovery of lengthened 
fiortioiisof coast, hut also on theoretical ground.^, 
It being supposed to be necessary as a counter- 
pc’sc to the va.st extent of land round the Arctic 
l)oIe. {Histoire ties Nangations aux Terres Am- 
//•<//«■.«, i. 1.3.) IJiit as this Terra Australis wa.s 
supposed to extend quite round the globe, the 
expediency of subdividing it into smaller jior- 
tions became evident; and the learned President 
dc Drosses, in his excellent w'ork referred to 
above, suggested that that portion of it to the 
S. of Asia should be called Avstralasiaj that Ao 
the S. of America Magellanicat and that to 
the S. of the I’acific Ocean Tolynesm^ from the 
number of its islands. ( Navigalions aux Terres 
Auarales^ i. 80.) The discoveries of Cook and 
other modern navigators, have shown that there 
is but little ground for thinking that there is 
any continent S. of America. But the appro¬ 
priateness of the names given by De Drosses to 
the other portions of the Terra Australis, have 
been very generally acknowledged. And with 
the exception of the conversion of Australasia 
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into Aiistnilia, and the extension of the laltcr a 
little further to the E. than l)e Drosses had 
probably in view, his definitions arc now uiii- 
versally adopted. 11 is not, howe> er, very easy to 
assign the precise limits of Australia, mingling as 
it does w'ith the I’olynesian islands towards tlie 
N. K. and with those of the Indian archipelago 
towards the N. W.: physical, rather than purely 
geographical, considerations must dictate the de¬ 
marcation ; and, guided these, the following 
is probably as little objectionable as any: — 

S. of the tropic oi ('apriconi, Australia ex¬ 
tends from the 113th to the 180th meridian. 

Detween the tropic and 11° S. lat, from the 
11.3th to the ITOlh meridian. 

Dctwecii 11° and 5° S. lat, from the 135th to 
the 165th meridian. 

Detween 5° and lj^° S. lat, from the ].3lBt to 
the 160th meridian. 

Detween 1 j^° S. lat. and the equator, from the 
130th to the 150th meridian. 

Within these limits are included the mass of 
Australian land, generally called New Holland 
(a term now rajiidly and justly falling into dis¬ 
use), and the islands of New Zealand, Nev* 
(^aledonia. New Hebrides, Queen Charlotte's 
Islands, Solomon's Archipelago, New Dritain, 
New Ireland, New Hanover, Admiralty Isles, 
and Papua or Kew Giiinea. 

The continent*’of Australia lies between 10°39' and 
39° 111 S. lat., and extends from 113° .V to 15.3° 16' E. 
long. In form. It is very cotnpai t; its grc.atest length, from 
W. to E., lietwcen Dirk Hartoy’s Point and Kandy Cape, 
being 2,400 m., its gre.atest width from N. to 8. between 
Cape York and Capo Wilson 1,971 m. Its average length 
ami width may perhaps Iw estimated at 1,800 and 1,700 m. 
respectively; its coast-line at 7,750 in.; and its areals esti¬ 
mated <it about 3,000,000 sq. m. {Flinders* Charts^ Voy- 
agCt i. 224. ii. 8. passim ; ii. 178, ct pass. ; Picturevf 
Australia, II.) 

I. SKKTrii OF AosTKAinA. Coast. — In cornnarlson with 
the outlines of Kunqio and Asia, and the K. sea Imard 
of Anierifu, Australia may be i egarded ns almost iron 
bound. It )>oh6esbes only two Itiif^e indentations, the 
<iiil))h of Carpciitaiia on the N., and Spenecr's Gulph 
on tlie S. Kiiark's Bay on the \V. and Hervey’s Bay 
on the K. are the next larg(>8t, but they are very in¬ 
considerable, not more tlian 40 or 50 m. in width and 
deptli; and for the rest, though some of them, ns Port 
Philip on the S., and Van Diemen’s Gulph on the W., 
are large, wlien regarded as harbours ; they are Insignifi- 
eant if considered as breaking the continuity of the coast. 
The same remark applies still more forcibly to such Inlets 
as King George’s Sound, Western Port, Corner Inlet, &c. 
on the S., or to the 'I'wofold Bay, Jervis Bay, Botany 
Bay, Port Jackson, &c. on the E. It may bo observed, too, 
that these ports and harbours arc numerous only on tlie P.. 
and N. shores; a very considerable portion of ttiose on the 
S. and W. being quite unbroken. {Flinders, i. 49—223.; 
King, ii. 159—178.; Australian Directory, 30,31, Ac.) 

But the most remarkable feature In the Anstr.'ilian coast 
is. tlie total absence of outlets for any large rivers. So 
complete is this, that after Flinders’ ourvey (in lKOl-3) 
had established the fact, a belief became pr<*tty general 
that the wliolc land w..s fenced, at no grccit distance from 
the coast, by a continuous miaintnin ridge; on the inner 
Bld(‘B of which the principal rivers had their sources, 
flowing inwardly to u great internal lake or mediterranean 
sciu Wild as this hypiitliesis may now appear, it received 
some countenance from the earlier results of interior dis- 
covory, though it was unwarranted by the acrounts on 
which it was founded, and has been completely disprw^ 
l»y more recent and more ai’cur.'ite investigatwm. The 
S. coast, through a length of more than 29°, from Cu>e 
Leiiwin to Spencer’s Gulpli, is generally low Jind landv, 
with only here and tliere some eminences, and scarcely 
any where exhibiting n high inland country. ( Flinders 
Charts, 2—4. Voy. i. 49—265.) On the E., indeed, arango 
of mountains rises at nii great distance from the coast, 
extending from the S. extremity of the continent as lar, 
at least, as the 26th parallel, and, most probably, as far as 
Capo York, on Torres Straits, tlie most remote point of 

* Continents illlftr from Islandf In nothing except size, end (u 
a conitenuenre of ibst difl'ereiice) vaiiet:i in Hurfstce, rllmate, &c. 
einre evorv innss o »and, liowever largo, Ik ilniillj surrounded by the 
ocean. Now rt>e an a of Amerirn is not more than sis times tliet tf 
Australia; while the lattci k more than ten tiincH that of either Uerneei 
or J'H|iua, the next largest iiortions of cnnliiiiunw land. Hence, from 
its Imiig more proportumatc with coniinonts than with islands, ft 
Kerns rcaionable to clau AiutraUs with the fiffincr nttMt wm 
with the latter. 
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the mainland towards the N. (Adm. CH. FZinderM’, it. 
1^76.; King, 1.169u^.; JUM'i Nar. 46>.a».) But nn 
the N. shore, a mountain, not nigher than the mast of a 
sloop, Is noticed Flinder as the highest point of ground 
seen bf him In a run of 175 leases along the coast. 
(Fop^ge, 11.134.) Low levels, with only here and there 
some elevations of no great character, mark, also, the 
shore W. of Carpentaria, as far as Cape Londonderry, 
where the land begins to tend toward the S. W. (A'lng s 
Survey^ I. 847—3(W.) The W. coast, as low as 22°, and, 
again, between 134° and 10° S., appears to resemble that 
on. the E. (King.il. ISll—192.),but between the parallels 
of 22° and 14°, about 500 m. of const arc wholly un¬ 
known, and it is uncertain whether many portions of that 
recently surveyed on the N. W. may nut consist of detached 
Islands, separated by greater or lesser Intervals trom the 
main shore. ( A. Cunninekam's Geog, Joum. ii. 132.) 

/n/ertor. —From what has been said, it is evident that 
the readiest road fur the investigation of a strange coun¬ 
try, that is, extensive creeks, inland seas, and navigable 
rivers, arc wanting in this ** land of anomalies.'* Its inte¬ 
rior recesses hud to be explored, if at all, by land tra¬ 
velling ; and to this there appeared, at first, to exist an 
unconquerable barrier. The first settlers on the E. coast 
found their horizon bounded towards the W. by a dark 
and rugged chain of mountains which rose at no very 
great distance from tho sea, and to cross which tlic 
earlier attempts, though made by parties of no common 
skill and energy, cumpletcdy and signally failed. (A. 
Cunni/tgham'g Ueoa. Joum, il. 99.) A rugged and abrupt 
ascent, called " Caiey's lleptilse," marks the limit of the 
first adventurer’s tour (Oflry, ,303.)i and tiie eflbrts of 
Daws, Tench, Fatterson, Hacking, Bass, and liaroiller, 
tliough Bomd of them proceeded a few miles fartlier than 
C^aley, led to no useful result. The al>origines, wlum 
questioned, were totally Ignorant of any opening In the 
mountains {A. i'unn , Geoff. JotiruAi. 99.) ; hut tlii'y had a 
tradition tliat malignant spirits resided there, and that 
the country beyond was inliabited by white men. In 1H13, 
liowever, alter an iutt'rval of 2r» years, an extremely dry 
season having destroved the minor vegetation, and pro¬ 
duced a areat mortality in the flocks and herds, Ideiit. 
Lawson, Mr. Blaxlund, and Mr. VVeut^vorlh ultein]ited to 
penetrate the idtherto inipeuetr.able mnunt.dn barrier, in 
the hope of finding pasture and w.iter for tlio exiiausted 
catlic of tho colony. Tliey were so far Bueressl'm tiiat 
they gained a view of an extc*nsive country W. of the 
mountains; hut want ol provisions compelling iliein to 
return, tlio honour of completing the discovery was 
reserved for Mr. Evans, tin* deputy surveior-gcncral. 
{Or/t’ff, hit rod. 7—9.; Sturt, hit rod. 73—7.').) 'Tlie barrier 
oncR iienetratcHi, the lands beyond were not left long un¬ 
explored. In the 25years that have since passed, Me.'tsrs. 
Hume, Hovel, Currie, Cimniiigliam, Oxley, Sturt, 
Mitchell, Ac., have pusiied their inquiries as fiir ns the 
l,‘l9th deg. of long, and tlie 2nili deg. of bit.; while, on 
tlie nppo^ite coast, tlie siiort period of H years froin tlie 
estaluibhmenl of the Sw.nii lliver settlement has eiinblod 
Messrs. Dale, Vreston, Er-kine, linniiister, &c , to survey 
a tract reaching as far N. ns .31° S., and including in some 
cases nearly 3^^ of long. 'J'hus, lietweeii 4 A °i' the 
continent has betai explored wittiiii the perUnl of a quarter 
of a eeutury; a fact lionourable alike to tlie zeal and 
the Industry ot tlie observers. 

MouHtaim and J*Uuns. — Inllie Old World, the moun¬ 
tain ranges, however tortuous, agree in geiicnd direction 
witii the greatest length of thet*ontim‘nt.N in which they lie. 
Thus the axis of America runs N. and S. of tlie F.. con¬ 
tinent (Kurone, Asia, and Africa) from N. E. to .S. W.; 
but ill Australia tlie principal ch.aiiis, so far as oliservntion 
has yet been carried, appear to run transversely to the 
direction of tlie land ; that is, from N. to S. Tlic recent 
discoveries of Major Mitchell have made known a mass of 
mountain land, called by him thc^ustrali.iii (irampians, 
which commences near the S. coint at Purtbind Hay, in 
lot. 8^ 6‘J* S., long. 142° 2.V E. I’he direction of ihese 
raountidns is at first due N., but in bit. 37° 30', long. 
142° 47'. a range of grassy hills diverges to the E. N. E. 
to connect them with the liiglicht masses }et been in 
Australia, called by tho natives Warragong, and by the 
settlers, the Australian Al])g. The conuecthig range re¬ 
ceived from Mitchell tho title of Austr.diun Pyrenees. 
The Warragongs may be described as running N. N. E. 
from near the S. termination of tlie contiiu'iit at Caite 
Wilson as far as 35° 20^ S.; but us iiigli as 30° S. a chain 
of leM elevation, called the Blue Mountains, branches off 
from tliom. and following generally the direction of the 
B. coast divides the E. and the W. waters. In lat. 32°, 
long. 150°, the range, after tending, fur some distance, a 
little to the W. of N.. suddenly turns due E., and, under 
the name of the Liverpool Bouge, runs lii that direction 
for about 1° of long., when it resumes its northerly 
course; but though it has been traced as low as 2(i° 8. lab, 
no name hgs been liestowed upon any pact of it beyond 
narailei of 32^. The highest peak in the Grampians 
It Mount WilHam, 4,500 ft. above the level of the sea 
iM/SMt, U. 265.), of the Pyrenees, Mount Cule^ or Mount 

« 


Byng, probably 3,000 ft. * No measurements have been 
token of the Warragongs, tmt as they are covered with 
eternal snow (Mitcheil^ fi. 397..&c.; Currtys Geog.Mcm, 
873.), their height, in this lat., cannot lie estimated at 
less than l.’),000 ft. The Blue Mountains, so long im¬ 
passable, do not attain a great elevation : Mount York, 
the highest i>eak, being no more than .3,292 ft., but the 
valleys and pbiins in this extraordinary range occur ex¬ 
tremely near the summits King’s table land is 2,727 ft., 
the Vale of Clwdd 2,4% ft., and Bathurst Plains 1,970 ft. 
above the level of the sea. {Oxley*s Bar. Mca. F. Cur. 
8vo. i. 152. ; Wentuiorth, 82.) 

The Liverpool Range is almost as dlfScuIt of paR8.age 
as the Blue Mountains {A. Cunningham's Geog. Mem. 

its highest peaks being iietween 6,000 and 
7,000 ft., and the continuation of the dividing chain 
apparently still more rugged and abrupt. A gap of the 
kind, c.alled by the Spaniards guebradas, in S. America, 
stopped Oxley in his jounioy from tlic interior to tlie 
coast, in 1818. This ** tremendous ravine,'* he describes 
as being from 2 to 3 miles wide at top, and 3,000 ft. in 
perpendicular depth : its widtii at bottom does not 
exceed 100 or 200 ft., and is the bed of a river. {Journal, 
*29.5). Sea View Hill, in this part of the range is 
between 6,000 and 7,000 ft. higli; but Oxley did not think 
it the most elevated ground in tlie ncighlumrliood. 
(Joum. 310.) Practicable passes are, however, biliig 
continually discovered; one over the Blue Moiintniu^, 
near tiie 35th piirallcl, was eflect**d by Mr. Thorsliy in 
iKl!>, and 2 otiicrs by Mitehell since 1K30. {Mitchell, 
1.15.3.; Wentworth, Nl., I'hat ov^r the Liverpool Range, 
traiersed by Mitcludl hi 1831, which is nearly on itie 
meridian of .Sidne)', seems to be i*asier than Pandora’s 
Pass, 1° to the K., croi^scd by A. Cunniiighain in 1823 
(3/i/r//.,i.25.; A. Cuu., Geog. Jonru., 179.), and breaks 
are said to have been ob'-^rved in the more N. mountains, 
which promise to lie free from rho'c diflienltiec which 
were well nigh the destruction of \lev .and his party. 

The W. nioiint..ms, licwctl from tiie S., appear to 
consist of thre* parallel range's, extcmliiig al/.mt 20' E. 
of tlie 118th mi‘ridian,.and running, like the E. chains, al. 
most due N. Uirougli tho continent. '1 he most E , and the 
highest of these ram, t.'iins, appe.ir« to rise a lew inih'.s 
bcliind King George s ‘ 'mml; tho second. r;dlcd tin* 
Darling Range, eorameiiees at Caiie t^’hatham, in ,35° ,S. 
116° 35' E., and the tliiid ;iikI lo vest is found running 
close to tlie shore from Cape Lcuwin. {Jonrna/s oj F.xped. 
m W. Australia ; Survei/or-Gin. Rep., May 11. 1830) 
.Subsequent observation has, however, discovered tliat 
tiie first is not a continuous rangi running N.and S., 
jiid two detached and parallel ch'iins extondiug longilii- 
dinally, and separated fiom e.*ich ntlier by a plain of 
consicleralilo magnitude. {Jonrn. Dale, p. 165—167.) 
The W. chain, railed Koikjennurulf, is considerably 
tho higher, one of its jieaks, 'roolbriinup, attaining the 
elevation of 3,0(10 ft , an altitude niueh exrecdmg that ot 
any other inount.ain yet ex.nnii. d in W. Australia, 
'riie S. chain, called I'oi nmgornii), is not only lower, 
but of much lc^s extent, liaving a liasi* of only 13 in., 
while th.at of the KoikyenmiruO is full 30. {Jonru. Dah' 
Ji LoUie, 161—167. 1.39. 173. &c.) 'J'he Darling range 
18 contiiiiioiis as far ,v .31° S., to which di.st;ince it has 
been explored, and there is every reason to conclude 
tiiat it unis in e same dli'ection to the N. coast, in the 
nciglibonrhood of Dainpicr's Anhipflago. C’apt King 
(1. 36—53.; Adni. Vh. N. W. A Aust. vii.) lass 
down this <*oast as high and nx-ky, tliougli butiiided to 
the W. and I'h hy a low saiiih shore, that is, as having all 
the ap|)carancc of tho termination of a moiiiitaiii chain. 
Should this eventually prove to be tho fact, this 
rai)^ will be the most direct in the world; the 
high N. coast, just described, coimnenriiig at Cape 
Preston in 116° .V E., and Point D’Entrecasteaux, to 
which these mountains extend on the S. shore, hing in 
116° r E. {Flinders* ^ King's Adin. Ch.) The Darfing 
Mountains average from 80 to 40 in. in width, and their 
greatest observed elevation is 1,800 ft.; but as still higher 
ground was observed at this altitude, they may probably, 
m some places, attain 2,000 ft. It is not likely that S. of 
the Slst parallel, they any where exceed this height. 
{Journ. Preston, 9.11.; Dale, 31. 33.; Surv.-Gen. Rep. 
Mar. 22. 1830.) The third range, mentioned in the Sur- 
vcyor-Gciierars Report is unimportant; it is probably 
continued in Moresby’s flat-topped range, the altitude of 
which is about 1,000 ft. {King. i. 22.; if. 174. Arim. Ch.) 
In about 33° S. lat., a rugged and irregiiLar succession 
of mountains branches off W. from tho Blue Mountain 
range, and apiioars like the dividing line of two great 
river basins. It quickly divides, however, into groupes, 
almost detached from each other, to which various 
names, as Canobolas, Crokcr Peel, Macquarric, Ac., 
have been given; and further W. the interior is here and 

* MlU'hell, in hta tleMiiiition of thcRc mountains fil. STS—379.) 
speaks of the new from their summits as hounded only by the hiAar 
ranges W. and S., and the road over ttwon as the very lowest netk in 
the whole range, 'rhisroad (Kxpediiim Poms) lie afteranurds (p. 4UD.1 
ftsM at T,065ft. to 1,S92 A of altitude. 
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there studded with smaller knots; but, as far as has mencing at a great elevation, descend r.inldlv to a verv 
been yet observed, only In a belt of about 2^, namely, low level. Oxley, at a distance of less than m m from 
between the parallels of 31*^ and 29*^ S. The Canobolas Bathurst, found himself only dOO it. above the sea * that 
is 4,461 a. in height, an altitude much exceeding that of is. 1,370 ft. below the town. (Ju«rnn/,9.) 'llie transverse 
the Blue Mountains; and the Marga, another peak of the mountains divide levels, apparciitly iiiterminublo, ol the 
same scries, attains the elevation of 2,106 a. ( MitcheU^ most monotonous character, and with a deficiency of vege- 
i. 162.; ii. 10. 377.) Isolated mountains, which in other table matter, that, in the opinion of Sturt (i. 108.), argues 
countiies are rarely met with, except in the case of powerfully for their recent origin. The lino of the ho- 
volcanoes, are common enough in this iicv/ land. iOxleyt rizon is, in these vast flats, as unbroken as it is upon the 
4—77. 234. 258. 261. 275, &c.; Sturts i. 60—82.; Mitchell^ surface of the sea; and there is every reason to believe, 
i. 39. 45. 48. 62, &c.) not only that they were at a comparatively recent period 

AH the usual formations are found in the Australian under water, but also that a very considerable portion of 
mountains {Fittort A’tfig’s Appen. 588, et sea. ; Sturt, them is flooded by the overflow of the iriteriftr rivers, 
i. 197—200., ii. 249—266.; Mitchell, ii. 349—369.), during wet seasons. The surface of these plains is cx- 
but they seem to occur without order, and in defiance tremeiy deiiresscd, and so flat that the detached ranges 
of all known geological laws in the Old World. A and Isolated mountains which rise out of them, appear 
ferruginous sandstone forms the Blue Mountains, gra- like islands surrounded by an unbroken ocean. {Oxlep, 
nite being rarely met with, except when it appears to 22, et scq.,9Q,et seq., 107, &c., 273.; Sturt, i. 144, &c.,u. 
have cracked the thick overijing stratum, in which case 62. 59, &c.; Mitchell, ii. 57, ct sea.) 
it is found in tlte valleys and the beds of streams. Jtivers and Lakes. — The vicinity of the dividing 
(Milchcll, ii. 349. 351.) Westward this fundamental ranges tf» the coast prevents the accumulation of large 
ruck is sometimes found in inountuins of limited extent, rivers towards the £. or W.: but from the fact of their 


and no great hciglit, while mure Important ranges in 
their neighbourhood present regular horizontal strata. 
(Dale, l(i7.) lU the interior the isolated hills are uni¬ 
formly diflereut in composition from tiie connected 
rang(‘S. tin latter being of granite, the former of sand¬ 
stone 77.); liineKtonc, so common in the furin- 

atioi.. of the N. hemisphere, was unknown in Australia 
before 1813. It was nrst discovered, W'. of the Blue 
Mountains, in a district, named from it, Lwu'stone 
Cn.'k iOxlt’p, 6 ): and altliough it has since been found 
in other parts of the continent, it is far Irom abundant, 
and presimts little or no appearance of stratification. 
(Mi/chell, li. 34H,) Trap occurs in many places, but no 
location can bo ascigiied to It with retorence to the 
position of other rock'., and vesicular lava is abundant 
111 the iieigliboui iKiod of the only volcano (an extinct 
one) hitherto discovered in Australia. (Mi/chcll, ii. .‘150.) 
'I'liis volcano, called by Mitchell £15—246.) Mount 

Napier, and by iliL natives Murcoa, lies between the 
Ciran'.pi.ms and the S. coast, in lat. 37° 52^ 29" S. lung. 
nbont 142^ 26^ K. A bituminous burning hill, beluiigiiig 
to a low range ( ahed W'ingen (the native name for hre) 
a little to the S. of the Liverpool Kange, is chiefly 
remarkable for the great variety of rocks tif wliicli it is 
composed. The neiglibouring peaks arc cliiefiy por- 
phyritic; but the burning mount itself contains within a 
very short disi tnee, clay, shale, argillaceous sandstone, 
felspar, bas.ilL, irfuistoiie, trap, and liorn-bleiidc. 
( Mitcnclt, 1. 2H.) Wiiigen has been burning, apparently 
for a very coiisidt-rable time, but no marks of any 
extensive change appear on the surface near the burning 
tiss«ircs. Reil Itcat is found at tlio depth of about 4 
fathoms. 

Malte-Bruii observes, that the remarkable pnUiity 
of the principal mountains here descrilied, extends 
tiiroiighout the whole of what he terms Oceaiiica; aiul 
if this be .1 little strained with regard to some of tli'* 
islands of Polynesia and the Indi.an Archipelago, if is 
at least true with regard to New Zealand and the other 
islands included in Australia Proper. The same author 
(xli. 8.) conceives the chain of the Blue Mountains to 
be continued in the islands of Buss's Straits, and the 
.axis of Van Diemen’s Laud, to Cape Pillar, the S. ter¬ 
mination of the latter. Mitchell also (ii. 3370 thinks 
that geological appearances lead to tlie conclusion that 
the tw'o lands wen* not always separated; and this is at 
least highly probable, and Is supported by similar ap¬ 
pearances in the Old World: but in the words of Oxley, 
(81.) ** The whole form, character, and composition of 
this country is so singular, that a conjecture is hardly 
hazard^ before it is overturned, every thing seems to 
run counter to tlie ordinary course of nature in other 
countries." In other lands the rocks and reefs that run 
into the sea determine, in many cases, tlio direction and 
continuity or otlierwise, of the mountain systems, but 
the rocks and reefs of Australia afford no such key to the 
enquirer; they belong not to geology, thw are the work 
of the coral insect, rising perpendicularly from the depths 
of the ocean till they iorin ridges and islands above its 
surfiu^, which have notliing in common with any thing 
but themselves. (Flinders, ii. 113—116.) Even tne fact, 
that the geology of the continent and its adjacent islands 
is similar, is not conclusive, for the number of detached 
ranges and Isolated mountains, existing in the former, 
prepare the mind tor a much more startling admission 
than that the Van IBotnen System may be wholly uncon¬ 
nected with that of the Blue Mountains, from wiiich it is 
sepwat^ by a deep sea, 140 m. in average width. 

rrom the parallelism of the principal chains (the Blue 
Mountains and the Darlings), it might be not unreason¬ 
ably supposed that the Interior was a table land of mo- 
^rate mevation. It has already been stated that early 
teller was directly contrary to this: and the course of 
(Usoovery has shown both i&as to lie erroneous. IV. of 
KM Blue Mountains, n succession of terraces, corn¬ 


running more or less through parallel valleys, these 
streams possess in general a lunger course thou might 
have been anticipated. The chief of tliose that rise in 
the Blue Mountains, are the Murroo, Clyde, ShoolliRvoii, 
Iluwkesbury, Hunter, Hastings, and Biisbaiie. There 
is nothing remarkable in them, except tlic fort that some 
of them, as the Shoalliavcn and llawkesbury, notwith- 
standing their short courses. Issue to the ocean in noble 
bays. Tiiey possess few fiU'ilities for internal navigation; 
and, fnmi the tortuous nature of their currents, they 
arc useless in communicating any idea cither of the 
general sliape or eliaracter of tlie country. Some of 
their afllucnts are, however, siithciently striking. Tliey 
flow thruiigli ravines in the snndstouc rocks, of from 100 
to 3,4(IU ft. in depth, and ol such width that Mitchell 
supposes that a mass equal to 134 cubic m. must have 
been removed from the single basin of the Cox, one of 
the tributaiies ut the llawkesbury 1 The Crosc, another 
afliuent ot the same river, flows ihroiigh a valley of less 
extent, but of more precipitous character; so that the 
amount of stone displaced is probably not less than in the 
eji>.e ot tlio Cox. What adds to the peculiiirity of this 
feature in Australian geography is, tliat the outlets to 
tliesp stu]ieiidou8 ravines are generally very narrow: 
the disposal of the vast masses of earth is tlierefuro 
mystorious as ttu‘ir amount is marvellous. (Mtlchell, 
i. h'^1., ii. 361.) The rivers here mentioned have their 
outlets between the parallels of 27^ and Sti® S. Oxley, 
ill 1K24, discovered the Boyne, a rapid mountain strcniii, 
lalling into Port Curtis, in lat. 2.3^ 56 3(K^ S. (Field's 
Mem. 7.) Puinniice-stoiie Kiver ialls into Morton’s Bay, 
ill 26® 54' 30" S. It was discovered by Flinders (IntrtMi, 
exevi.); but ill consequence of only cursorily surveying 
the W. shore ol that bay, he overlooked the more im- 
])f)i’taiit Brisbane, probably the largest stream upon the K. 
coast. (Oxley, in Field, VI—'£,\.) Endeavour Itiver, in 
1.V' 27' 12" S , is chiefly cclebratf'd as tlie place where 
('apt. Cook repaired his ship after it had lam on a^coral 
reef for 28 hours : it has a wide and convenient mouth ; 
but at a very short distance inland, it becomes incapable 
of floating the smallest boat. ( King, i. 221.) On the W. 
coast the rivers are less numerous, and still less im¬ 
portant. Bums or brooks of excellent water are tole¬ 
rably abundant, and 4 or 5 streams Issue to the sea by very 
large lestuaries, which seem like the entrances of noble 
water-courses ; but as they all have their sources in the 
farther W. mountain range, their length is insignlfl- 
cant, and they are useless for internal navigation. The 
Sw'aii and Canning uiiHu in Melville Water, near the pa¬ 
rallel of 32®. They are by far the most important streams 
yet discovered on the \V\ coast; and it is more than pro¬ 
bable that none of greater niagnituUe exist In that quar¬ 
ter. (Cross's Journals, 110.; Irwin, 7.; Dale, 27.30. 
155.; King, ii. 167. 191.; Adm. Ch. Erskine, 92.) 

On the N. the shore is still more destitute of river 
mouths. The Liverpool in 134^ 15' £., the Alligators 
in 132® 36', 132® 26', 132® 20' E., the Hunter and the 
Boo, in 125® 27' E., and Prince Regent’s Kiver in 124® 63^ 
E., are all that were found by Capt. King in his laborious 
survey (1818-19). Of these, the largest (I'rincc Regent), 
is not navigable for boats more than hO m. (including 
windings) from its mouth; but they arc all foil and wide 
streams; and, like those upon the E. and W. coasts, Issue 
to the sea by immense sstuaiies, through which the tide 
rises sometimes as high as 30 ft. The Prince Regent, 
Hunter, and Roe, flow between steep rocky bills, from 
800 to 400 ft. perpendicular altitude. The Liverpool and 
Alligators through a flat muchly soil, of the tamest and 
mostmonotonousdescription. (Aitm,i. 99—107.255—961. 
292—302.402—413.483—439.). On the S. coast, the Black¬ 
wood falls into Flinders’ Day, in 115® 10' E. long.; and in 
117® 56' E., Oyster Harbour, the N. part of K. George’s 
Sound, forms the large aestuary of the Kalgan or French 
river. Neither of these streams are of much importance: 
and though it would, perhaps, be too much to aflm that 
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no oChm fiill Into the ica between the Kalian aiul the . 183G he osoondeil from itB month to within 60 or fiO m. tA 
119th meridian,that is for more than l,l«W m. of long., it is i his former oainp, and sufliciently far to set at rest every 
certain that none have lieen discovered, and the nature of j nossibilitv of doubt as to its direction and termination, 
the coast renders it next to impossible that any sliimld Ho found, however, a strange difference in the appear- 
exist. In long. 139° B., a small mouth (that of tiic J ance of its junction with the Murray from that observed 
Murray) occurs; and, in 1836, Mitchell traced to its ter- 


by Sturt; instead of a full and rapid stream, its bed, in 
18.3G, would have been dry htul it not been for the dull 
and stagnant backwater forced into it from the principal 
river. The course of the Darling is now ascertained to 
be a curved line, enclosing all the country W. of the 
Blue Mountains, from an unknown point N.andK. oi 
the .3()th parallel and 148tli meridian to its junction with 
the Murray, in 34^ V S., 14!2°3' E. In this course, be¬ 
sides the rivers already alluded to, it receives the Bogan 
(New Year’s Creek of Sturt), and such part of tlie 
waters of the Macquarric as are not absorbed in the 
soil. (.S7ttf7, i. 86-96.; ii. 106.116—120.; MitcheU, i. 
213—268., ii. 109—116.) From its junction with the 
Darling, the Murray pursues a tortuous course, first 
towards the W., and then towards tiic S., leceiving 3 or 
4 tributaries in its way, till in 35° 10' S. 139° SO' K. it is 
received into the large shallow lake named Ai.exani>hina, 
ns to { communicating by a narrow outlet witli Bucouuter llav, 
than I In lat.35° 34', long. 139°. (Sfwr/, ii. Ill—177.) Thus 
^ m. inclusive of windings, and but very few penetrate \ every river W. of the Blue Mountain ciiain and S. of tite 
to a direct distance of 50 m. from the shore. Since it is \ 28th parallel Is conveyed to tlie S. shore by a single 


miiMikiou the Glenolg, a river which, rising in the Urain- 
pians, falls Into the sea in 141° 17' E.*. about 16 m. E. 
Cape Northumberland. This is one of the largest coast, 
rivers In Australia: its affluents are numerous, and Its i 
course, including windings, iipwanis of 130 m., though 
Its souitm be not more than 70 m. from the sea. It is 
whie and deep, except at its'mouth; but, like most 
Australian streams, it flrst expands into a considerable 
basin, which, afterwards contracting, presents a very 
narrow outlet to the sea, the entrance from whicli is 
choked up by sand-hanks. No river furtlier E., except 
a few Ins^nmcant brooks, has yet liecn discovered upon 
the S. coast. ( Fltwtrrs, I. 49—222. ; Adtn. Ch .; Cross's 
Journ. i Surv.-den. Hiji., 90.; Co, in Do. 169.; Mitchell, 
il. 199. 20i. 90!i. 21.’). 22.').; Sturt, ii. 111—117.) 

Along a coast-luin of nearly 8,000 m., there are thus 
not more than 30 river mouths ; and of the streams to 
wliich these give egress, none have a course of more 


evident that thi'se cannot drain 1-lOth part of the whole 
land, it is nut very surprising that the belief of an inter¬ 
nal lake or mediterranean sea should have been enter¬ 
tained by the first tnuuirers; and though this be now 

E roved to be unfounded, the hydrography of the interior 
I scarcely loss anomalous than such an arrangement 
would have been. A little pains is necessary, both to 
describe and to comprehend tliis internal water system, 
to which nothing hearing the least resemblance exists in 
any other part of the known world. Immediately W. of 
the Blue Mountains, and in the very highest terraces 
and table-lands, a liost of full and powerful mountain 
streams combine to form 2 large rivers, the Macqiiiirrie, 
and the Lachlan, which, nciirly on the same meridian 
(the 149th), diverge towards the N.W. and N. N.W. in 
their progress to the interior. {(Ixley, 9. 3<>fi.) Consi¬ 
derably larthcr S. another largo stream, the Morrum- 
btdgec, rises in the Warragongs ( Currie, Field's Memoirs, 
377.), and after receiving many short but full streams 
fipora tbo W. ftmes of the Blue Mountains, runs a very 
tortuous course, stdtliiig finally into one valuing but little 
flrom due W. Still more to tiic S., tiic Murray issues 
from the unoxplorcfl recesses of the Warragongs, ami, 
after being joiiual by several important stream.s in tiic 
mountain country, receives the waters .of tlie Morrum- 
bidgee. In lat. 34*^4.V S., long. 14.3° 22' E.f {Sturt, il. 86.; 
Mitchell, li. 127—129.); the latter river Imving, accord¬ 
ing to the surmise of Sturt (il. O.*). 73.), fully verifl<*d by 
Mitchell (ii. 64. 69. 77.), been joineil by the Lachlan in 
34° 25' S., 144° 23' K. 

N. of the l.lverpool Range, to as low a lat. as 28° KK 4.’i" 
8., the (Swydir, Duinaresq, and a very considerable num¬ 
ber of other streams, have been discovered—some of tiiem, 
as the Castlcreagh, of very cousidurable volume; but, 
though flowing at first In various directions, they all 
gradually unite in the channel of a very singular stream, 
the Darling. {A. Cunningham's Geog. Journ., Ii. Ill, 
112. ; Oxley, 283.; Sturt, 1.138.; Mitchell, 1. 3-1—60.106). 
This river was flrst struck upon by Sturt in 1829, near 
the 80th parallel and 146th meridian. Its bcnl was here 
wide and deep: but the water lay low witliin it, was in¬ 
tensely salt, hud scarcely any perceptible current,and there 
was no satisfactory appearanceof a tide (i. 87.). Mitchei*, 
6 years later, found the waters at this point perfectly sweet, 
though they had the green transparent tinge that usually 
accolhpanlos saltness, and there was still no Indication of 
a current. About 60 m. lower they were found to be salt, 
and contiimed so for 14 m. to a cataract, where they 
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ag^ became sweet. 


212. 229.) In 1830 Sturt, In his 


expedition down the Murray, passed an important stream, 
which, though largo, fresh, and running with a power¬ 
ful current, he concluded to be the Darling. The his* 
tory of geographical discovery presents few things more 
creditable to the skill and penetration of the traveller 
than this Identification. Sturt had quitted the Darling 
In despair, the year before, and left it a salt and all but 
stagnant stream 300 m. distant towards the N. £.; yet 
the Ingenious conjecture he hasarded as to its being this 
ImpcMtant affluent of the Murray, has been verified In 
numraspeets by the more extendratod better appointed 
agjniiitlon of his successor on the same line of explo- 
tsmn. Mitchell, in 1835, traced the Darling from the 
palat where Sturt had quitted It in 1829 to 32| S.; and in 
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1. Wai)Tte'iMStv7% bMriiucH little olf'to imd', in oonseqaence^ 
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mouth, and is connected, directly or indirectly, uitli 
the Murray, the basin of which consequently includes 
more than 400,900 sq. m. The Murray itself, from tiic 
junction of the Morrumbidgee to the sea, is not less 
than 1,500 m. in length, inclusive of windings (Sturt, 
ii. 205.); and it is certainly quite within the mark to al¬ 
low it an equal length of course from its remote snun'e 
among the Warragongs to tlmt junction. The Icngtti of 
the Morrumbidgi'c (‘aunot be estimated at less than 1,000 
m. (Sturt, il. 22—84.); that of the Tiiudilan is mure than 
1,21)0 (Oxley, 104.); of the Macqu.*irric, 700 or 8(K) (Oxlet/, 
215—244.; Sturt, i. 7—38.); of the Darling, incn-e titan 
1,000 (A//fc4c/A i. 294.); and of the others in proportion. 
Surli a water system would, in any othe.r part rtf tiio 
world, be indeed magnificent, and a ineaTis uf internal 
coinmunicutiun almost illimitable. Sucli is not, how¬ 
ever, the case h(‘re: the mouth by whicii these com¬ 
bined waters issue to tiic ocean is so miserably small tlial 
il w.'is entirely overlooked by both Flinders and Baiidiii, 
who met In Encounter Bay, where it is situated. ( Flinders, 
i. 189—196.); and, when discovered in 1829, It was found 
to be defendeil by a double line of breakers, the loam of 
wiiich extended from one end of tlie bay to tlie cither. 
(Sturt, ii. 175. 239.) Its passage is tiierefore impracti- 
eublc, even did its width and deptli admit of navigation,— 
hut this they do not; and Lake Alcxaiidrina, into which 
the Murray first discharges itself, tlioiigh 50 in. long and 
40 m. wide, is so extremely shallow as to lie incapable, in 
many places, of floating even about (Sturt, ii. 109.). 
Whence is it that tiiis combination of so many streams 
has such a poor and insignificant termination The 
Macquarric alone, at less than 100 m. from its source, is 
sometimes cajiable of floating a 74-giin sliip, (Oxley, 
192.; Wesitiporth, 101.) The Castlereagh is even more 
considerable (Oxley, ; and the Darling, Morrum- 
bidgec, and Murray, appear, in some seasons and in 
some parts of their course, to be capable uf supplying 
a host of such lakes as that widen is the common 
recipient of the waters of tliem all. But in truth these 
rivers, notwithstanding their great length of course and 
widtii of ctiannel, are of the nature of mountain torrents. 
Formed in the hills, by the confluence of many powerful 
streams, they rush from their mountain homes important 
watercourses ; but quickly reaching a very level country, 
they become sluggish in their motion, except when urged 
by the influence of flooding rains ; and, receiving few or 
no tributaries, their existence depends on the magnitude 
of their sources, so that they shoal and narrow as they 
proceed,—an eflbct exactly the reverse of any thing ob¬ 
served in older countries. When the mountains are sa¬ 
turated with water, the beds of these streams become 
ftilly charged, and then they foam and thunder ^ong their 
track, till, in the flats of the low country, they meet with 
some opiMjsItton, when (their banks no longer able to 
contain them) they spread to the right and left In marshes, 
of which the overflow finds its way by insignificant chan¬ 
nels to other streams. In dry seasons, on the fcontrary 
these rivers dwindle to trifling brooks, even in the monii- 
tains, while, in the plains, their wide and deep beds be¬ 
come converted into dry and dusty chasms. This is the 
case with the Macqui^e and the Whlau, which, Issuing 
from the mountains in large and full streams, are lost te 
theinterior flats in extensive swamps,which in wet seasons 
we Pwy w>*wf..‘n«ndate^ while, after a long-continued 
drought, the beds of the rivers prenmt nothing more of 
moisture than a su^ssion of ponds, and their marshes, 
wholly dried, exhibit the creeks by which their 
durinathe Inundation 
SSiiS® My? Morrumbidgee, which thus receive 

Uttle water from tibem .either during drought or deluge. 
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m .; and MftcMI, i. 321., II. 32. 771. &c.) Yet this last 
mentioned supply, trifling as it is, is pi*rhaps the greatest 
that the last mentioned rivers receive, and in consequence 
the supply they bring to the Murray is very uncertain. 

ii. lOa.; MUchvUt ii. 113.) The latter, however, 
never loses tlie character of a permanent river, which can 
be aflinned of no other known stream of the interior, 
except, perhaps, its affluent, the Morumbidgee. The 
quantity of water, finally conveyed to the sea, is not 
therefore great; absorption and evaporation perform 
their work unchecked by any liberal supply from the sur¬ 
rounding country; and were it uot that the two chief 
rivers receive an occasional impetus to their current by 
the occurrence of rapids {Sturts li. 83.98, &c.), it is l>y 
no means improbable tiuit the whole might be exhausted 
before it reaehed the eoiist. ^ 

These rivers have their sources at very great elevations. 
That of the Macqiiarrle is 2,nr>9 ft. Above the sea; of the 
Gwydir, 3,(NX); ot the Diimaresq, 2,970; of the Lachlan, 
2,339. The source of the Castlereagh cannot be much 
lower; and the sources of the Morrumbidgee and Murray, 
lying in the Warragungs, are, probably, considerably 
higher. The descent of the country is however so 
rapid that the river-beds sink more in tlie first few miles 
than’in all Ihoir subsequent course; that of the Mac- 

a uarrie falls 2,8(K) ft. in 200 m.; that of the Lachlan, 1,789 
in less than 100 m.; while the united waters of the 
Dumaresq, Gwydir, &c. have iallen at least 2,000 ft. 
before thdr junction with the Castlereagh. {Sturt, i. 156., 
ii. 118.; Oxlefft 9.; Currie^ in Fields 378.: Mttchell^ li. 
312.) In consequence of this formation of the country, 
falls and rapids are extremely numerous in the higher 
parts of the rivers. Becket and Batiiurst Falls, in the 
Apsley (though this is a mountain stream of no great 
importance), are exceedingly magnificent; the former 
has a pitch of 160 ft., the latter, one of 2^ ft. perpen¬ 
dicular height. ( Oxley, 297. 299.) 

Lakes arc abundant in Austral1a,a8 might indeed be in¬ 
fernal fn>m the level nature of the plain country, but none 
of them are very large, and few appear to be permanent. 
Lake Alexandrina, the recipient of tho Murray, has by 
far the largest surface; but, as before observed, it is 
extremely shallow; and Lake George (lat. 36". O', long. 
149" 16'), which, :n 1828,was a sheet of water, 17 m. long, 
and 7 wide, was said, by an old native female, to have 
been a thick forest within her memory; and in 183(j it 
had dried iip to a grassy plain. {Mitchell, ii. 813.) The 
lakes of the interior are subject to the same vai iatiou 
{Oxley, 120-1.30.; MitcheU,i\. 34—37.), and when ex¬ 
cited curiosity has drawn the traveller from his road, to 
inspect one of tiicse reservoirs, more than couitnoiily 
famous, the result of his examination is almost sure to 
disappointment. i. 16.) These lakes, surh ns 

they are, abound along the banks of tlie Laclilan and the 
Murray, as far as the junction of the Darling; they arc 
80 far from yielding .my supplies to the rivers, that tlieir 
own waters seem, in part, to deiend upon the latter 
overflowing their banks. Some of them arc, tiowever, 
quite isolated, and none have any outlet. Many, and 
uiose the largest, are salt; and small salt-lakes, or 
rather brine-pits, apriear to lie common in tlie dead 
levels of the Ulterior both K. & W. {Mttcltell, ii. 60. 82. 
91. 140, &c.; Crtm'ttJourn. Dale, 162.) 

Soil — Were, the soil of Australia mgrely extremely 
various in different parts of the continent, it would he 
no more than what is seen in every otlier part of the 
world. But the Australian soil varies according to laws 
of its own, apparently unknown in any other region. 
In otlier countries, rivers are the great fertilizers, 
and their influence Is tho greater the longer their 
course. In Australia, fertility is confined to the higher 
parts of streams; and, as has been show’ii, those wliicli 
promise (kirest at their outset from their mountain 
sources, invariably and quickly either dry in their beds, 
leaving the country an arid desert, or spread into 
marshes, rendering it an uninhabitable swamp, equally 
destructive of animal and vegetable life. Thus situ¬ 
ated, it is not wonderful that productive soil should 
be found only on the sides and summits of consider¬ 
able elevations; or that tho explorers of the interior 
should look for the indications of mountain land with 
a feverish anxiety, which it is difficult for a native 
of the fertile plains of Europe and Asia to comprehend. 
** Had we picked up a stone,” says Sturt, speaking of 
his abandonment uT the investigation of the Darline 
(i. 144.), ** as indicating our approach to high land, I 
would havoffonc on. But this seemed a desert, that not 
even a bird Inhabited—the vegetable kingdom was 
ahnost annihilated; and the native dog, so thin that 
he could scarcely wuk, seemed to implore some merciful 
hand to despoten him." This was during a djnr season, 
and^ consequent failure of the streams. ” Tliere was 
not Uie smallest eminence," says Oxley (p.69.), under 
clreumstanoePdiametrically opposito, ‘‘ whence a view 
might be obtained, the country appearing a dead level; 
and although we could see for some distance all round, 
yet then was not a rising ground in any direction. The 
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margin of the stream was a wel hog. full of waler-holi*s 
and covered with marsh plants. It was only on the 
very edge of the bank, ami ui tlie bottoms oi the. bichts 
that any eucalypti grew. There was not the least 
appearance of natives; nor .was bird or animal of any 
description seen during the day, except a solitary nativo 
dog; — we seemed, indeed, the sole living creatures in 
these vast deserts." “ From a tree near the camp,” 
says Mitchell (li. 148.), " Burnett descried a goodly hill, 
distant 22 m. It was indeed (p.l65.) a welcome sight 
to us, after traversing for several months so much of the 
dead levels of tho interior; and I accordingly named 
this hill. Mount Hope."—" Within^lie water line,” (of 
llcgent's Lake, now a grassy plaint observes tho same 
authority, "stood dead trees, of a full-grown size, appa¬ 
rently killed by too much water, too plainly showing to 
what long periods the extremes of drought and moisture 
may extend in this singular country.” (ii. .34.) Again 
(ii. 1.67.) he speaks of a row of bare poles, the remnants 
of varra trcHJS, 8 or 10 vears ohi, which occupy the very 
middle of a stream, though they must liave attained 
their growtli while the bed of the river was dry. The 
soil ot these desolate and extensive plains is various; 
In some places red tenacious clay; in otliers, a dark hazel- 
ooluurcd loam, rotten and i\ill of holes : sand is not very 
abundant, but it is found; and wlialever tlic composition, 
one unvarying appearance of dreariness and desolation 
marks the scene. Exceptions must lx* made, luiwcvcr, 
to some portions of laud on the Murray and Morrum¬ 
bidgee {Mitchell, ii. 136, Ac.), but tlicsc are both per¬ 
manent streams, their floods restrained by outer banks 
or bergs*, so that the neighbouring country is in some 
degree preserved from the fierce extremes of drougiit 
and inundation. Yet this more f.ivouruhIe description 
must he taken in a restricted sense: about the meridian, 
where the otlier known rivers (the. Lachlan, Macquarrie, 
anil Darling) et'usc to flow, tlie country uii the banks of 
the Morrunibiilgee begins to deteriorate; and the river, 
though it does not fail, contracts soon after botli in 
breadth and volume, till, at its junction with the Murray, 
it has all the appearance of an ordinary creek. (Sturt, 
ii. 51. 87.) Compared with the gloomy sterility of tlicse 
flats, no contrast can be stronger tlian the abundant 
fertility of the elevated terraces. A ricli, dry, vcgetabli* 
soil, broken into gentle undulations, and watered with 
the various streams tliat form the abundant sources of 
the internal rivers, is tho general cliarnctcristic of 
Bathurst Phaiiis, Liverpool Flains, Yap IMaiiis, and the 
other districts that stretch away upon the summits 
and N. sides of the Blue Mountains, and N. of tiie 
Liverpool Itange. 'J'he W. valleys ol the same moun¬ 
tains iiartake also uf the same character; and a similar 
dcsermtion wdll apply to the corresponding country on 
the K. faces of the Darling range. {OrUy, 18<i. 267. 
276, &c.; A. Cunningham, in Fu'hl, 131—191.; Sturt, i. 
6—14., ii. 11—36.; Mitchell, i. 27—67.; L l/m* O-H.; 
Dale,m CroiS, 61—72, &c.) But the lH*st land hitherto 
found in Australia, is tiiat discovered lately (1H36) by 
Major Mitchell, near the S. coast, and called by him 
Australia Felix. It lies among tlie Grampians and 
Pyrenees; and, though 8urrouiul(‘d and intersected by 
mud and swamps, its high levehs .*uid valleys, abundantly, 
but nut excessively watered, arc so ]iroIlfic, that the dis¬ 
coverer cuiigratulates himself on *‘ being the harbinger 
of mighty citanges, since his steps would soon be fol¬ 
lowed by the men and animals for whom this fertile 
region seems tq have becq prepared.” (ii. 157—289.) 

So many theories have been hazarded to account for 
the host of anomalies in tliis S. world, and ca<’h in succes¬ 
sion tifund to be erroneous, that great circumspection is 
necessary in offering even a surmise as to the causes of 
physical arrangements and aiiiiearancos, so much at va¬ 
riance with all former experience. One fact, however, 
forces itself on our notice: the iertilo parts of Australia, 
confined to tlie higher regions, are as efi'cctually sepa¬ 
rated from each other by apparently irredeemable* de¬ 
serts, as though the ocean flowed between them. And 
liow many centuries is it since the ocean did so flow ? 
Tho different explorers unaniinoubly declare the dead 
flats of the interior to be m'w new, that is, in com¬ 

parison with the mountains by which they are bounded ; 
while those mountains themselves, judging by their po¬ 
verty in primitive formations, are apparently more recent 
than the Kimllnr elevations of the N. hemisphere. Sturt 
believes tl\e Darling to have lieen the main channel whicli 
carried off the last waters of the ocean from the low 
lands, and its bed — which he esteems an sstuary rather 
than a valley—to have remained tho natural and proper 
reservoir or the streams falling from the E. and W. (It. 
119.) None, however, fall into It in 660 m. {Mitcheli, 
1. 295.); but the whole appearance of the country on Its 
banks is strongly corrolwrative of Sturt’s opinion. 
{Mitchell, i. 214.307., ii. 109.113-116.} But what, then, 
was the condition of the country, previously to that con¬ 
vulsion or change, of whatever Kind it might be, whii^ 

* Fee Col. .Taekson'S paper on ** OcqciatAleal AimigaiMBt nd 
Nonwndatan.” (Joum. G«ag. See. ir.«.) 
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groups, «t greater or ten distanrei from each other, the 
surfaces of which (now the terraces and table-lands of 
the mountains) had remained exposed sufficiently long to 
enable mineral and vcgetalde deeomjmiition to perform 
Its work of ereatiug a fertile soil. The rlrcrs of these 
Islands (now the sources of the anomalous internal streams) 
would, like other Uland riverii, run their sliort courses to 
the Ihfn sea, and having perftirmed tlielr office of Irri¬ 
gating the tracts through wlilch they flowed, bo there 
absorbed. On tiic exposure of the interior, all this 
would iM? elianged. Tiie newly uncovered land, destitute 
of vegetation witli tlie exrention of marine piant.H, would 
of nnei'ssity remain sihrile till the decomposition of tliese i 
gradunlly, tliougii slowly, began to form a soil, (fitrulfrs, \ 

II lie.) The rivfjrs, no longer received into a sea, at no | 
great distance from their s«mrees, wouhl iiegiii to wear 
themselves rhniimds in tin* new ground—a process whicli, i 
while the descent was considerable, would be rapid in its 
o|ieratioiis; but which, wlien tlie stream, reiudiing a level 
flat, had lost ttiiich of its initial iinpetiiSj would decrease 
ill energy; and, on the oceurrenee of a hollow, would 
wholly cease, at least for a season. Such a hollow is the 
Marsh of tlie Macquarrie (Sturt, ii.lh^.), and a succession 
of such hollows seems to form tlic marshes of tlie laicli- 
Inn. ( Muchdt, li. flti—Til.) The water losing its flow, and 
st>readiiig over tliese hollows, lU'posits in them the fertile 
debris from Its native hills, and thus gives birth to marsh 
plants, the dec'omposition of which still further improves 
tht‘ soil; and, in the sea.Hon of flood, the washing of tiiis 
debris to the sides of the concavity, by gradually iorming 
a channel, gives to the exhausted streiun new strengtli to 
struggle, incli by inch, along its course. Tliat some such 
pnicess hiiH been at work ever since this land was lirst 
cxploriHl, seems evident from the bergs, or outer lianks of 
tlie Murray, Morriuiilndgee, \r.; and Mitchell could no 
otherwise account lor the reinark.*ilile appearance of 
many of the lakes wlileli he passr-d, than by supposing 
that their hollows existed ftc/ioc thr r/ecr* tH’pnn to Jlow 
(11. 34.). “We cannot doutit,'* says Ihirnholdt 

Nar., iv. 1.10.), “ tliat iu lioth coiiUnents (Africa and 
Australia) there are systems of iiiteiior rivers which 
may Iw conslderiHl a* not yi't lully ilevelopeil, and 
which communicate wiili each otliei, eitlier iu the 
times of great rising's, or ii> permanent iiiliireations;’* 
a sagacious remark. made more th.m 10 years liefore 
the discovery of tlie e\fensive coimectioii lielweeii the 
eliannels of the AustralUn stscanis, by wliieii it w so 
rctnarkalily conlirined. (Sr***, also, Cttri Jttth’r, Krd- 
A:Mni/c.i.3i.').) Hut it Slurt’s sunulNC lie founded in truth, 
the lied of the Darling, or iLs continuation, that of ttie 
Murray, slioiild Ih> tin' coiiunoii divtiii ol all tlie land lie- 
tweeii itsclt and the older inountiiiti.s towards tlie K. and 
S.; and this it is, or is in progress of becoming. Tlie 
union is effi*cteil fur all llie known streams except the 
‘ l.-ichlaii and Maeiiuurrie; and of these the former has 
rompleted Its IxmI (Mtirhcll, ii. 7H ), though It has not 
yet bet'U able to till up tlie hollows which form its marshes 

III the wet season ; and tiie latter, thougli inueli impeded ! 
by the extent luul lowiioss of its swamp, is struggling to 
pitablish a pemianeut eoiineetion with the Castloreagh, ! 
through Morrisett's Ponds (Sturt, i. 140.), and with tiie I 
Darling direct, through Duck Crt'ek (Muchctl. ii. 3‘2.). I 
The great deflclimey of springs and tributary stri‘ams is ' 
Olio great cause of tho slowness of this o|H*r,'itiou : but 1 
Che deflrienry itself is only what iniglit reasonably be • 
looked for in a etiuntry of recent form.ition, especiaUy m ! 
one where the eminences an* so few and so little elevated | 
as they a|ipi'ar to In* in the interior of Australia. Springs , 
can be formed only by tlie aceiiiniilation of moisture in 
the caiitiei and gullies of hills; and tins accumulation | 
must. In the lirst inst.inee, proceed with extreme tardi¬ 
ness. When overcharged, and not till then, these reser- 
volrs will give forth their superfluous waters: at first, by 
n simple overflow, and, when the additional supply has 

Iven to the torrent thus flrst formed sufficient power to 
eepen Its bed, in a continual stream. (See the very pro¬ 
found wrttcio Kivbr, in tho £nry. Brit., xviii. 39—bl., 
more especially at p. 70. ct *cq.). When this process has 
been long In operation, these streams will be numerous, 
and such Is the case In the terraces and older mountains 
of Australia: where the land is comparatively new, they 
may be expected to be scarce, and they are scarce be¬ 
yond paranel in the Interior of the same continent Even 
when become permanent, time must be allowed for them 
to cut their path to their final ehannel; and this is a most 
wise arrangment, since, did such now-bom currents find 
tUeIr way alrectly to an extensive bed, the source from 
which they are supplied would be exhausted. Centuries, 
therefore, must probably elapse between tho first appear- 
anew of the infimt torrent and its final absorption Into 
tome river system. In the interval It will pursue Its 
course surely, however slowly; and with a speed and 
direction varying according to the obstructions which It 
meets with, and the amount of Its initial supply. Many of 
tbeat lodj^t straams are found in the interior of Aus- 
tnUa, malliid greater or loss approaches to what Horn- 


of some of them, though dry during the summer hiwts, ex¬ 
hibiting iinquestionaliln signs of floods at other seasons ; 
w'hile others appear to be permanent to the point to which 
they have already cut their way. (Sturts 1.123.; Mitchell, 
i. 200 249—2.13, 201., &c.; ii. 32., &c.) But, again, upon 
the surface of a new country, so singuarly devoid of 
vegetable decay ( Sturt, i. lOR.), production will necessarily 
be limited to thiise smits where the rivers and floods have 
deposited their fertilizing Kiime. The barrenness of tlio 
districts remote from streams and swamps is, in fact, the 
universal theme of all travellers (Oxley, Sturt, and 
Mitchell, passim ); wliilc yarra trees so distinctly mark 
tlie bed oi a river, that tlie course of the latter may be 
kept In view even at the dlsUinee of the visible horizon, 
and every flat subject to inundation is crowded with dense 
siinibs, box-trees, polygonum, kangaroo grass, reeds, 
and other native vegetation. (MitcheU, it. M. and passim; 
Sturt, \ 717. and pusstmj Oxley, fil —1U3. ami passim. ) 
Here, (lien, are afnindant elements of a soli, tlie prwess 
of forming which is expedited by tlic remarkably pro¬ 
longed and iierec extrenu*s of drought and floeii to 
which lids region is subjected. (See Clima'ie.) The 
vegetation of Interior Australia, sueh ns it is, does not 
live its imtural term, or die of natural deeny; but when 
a flood has given birth to that race of trees and slirubs 
wliicli draw their susten.inri* from excessive moisture, 
a long-continued drought destroys nearly the wiioie 
trilie (•S'/tt;7, i. Ul, Ac ); while sueh plants ns delight 
in a dry soil spring from tlie earth formed from thi^ir 
diH'oinposition, to be in their turn destroyetl, after 111 or 
12 yeais’ growth, by tlie constant exposure to too niucli 
water lu a return of tlie season of floods. ( MUchcU, ii. 34. 
14H. 313.). It IS quite clear that this alternation must 
tend to fertilize the land niiieii more r.ipidly than if 
! either nice of plants roiitiniied to draw' their noiirisli- 
inent from the newly deposited and still meagre eartli, 
till they iierislied from pure exiiaiistion, the more espe¬ 
cially as deciduous trees are almost unknown*, and con¬ 
sequently one gre.il source of Mijiplj’, the «ie.aterings ef 
autumn in other regions, is wanting to the native soil o! 

! Australia. 

j It appears nrobahu , then, th.xt both the land and water 
* are here still in a course ol Ibrinntion ; th.!! tlie various 
[ anomalies, in each, wliieli till llie minds of Kiiropeuns 
wiili woiiiler, arc only tlie natural appearances of an im- 
jierleet, or rather of an unfinished woik; and that they 
will vanish wlien the eaiises, now in oiier.ntion, shall have 
irodue<‘d their full effeet. These Ofdiiions arc hazarded, 
lowever, with miieli difliilenee; and only because they 
appear to ri'sult irom the facts collected liy actual ob¬ 
servers. 

Climate. — About a tided part of tho Australian eon- 
tinent, the N. part, togetlier with the large island oi New 
Duinea, and the ntlier isles eniinicrat(*d at the beginning 
nl this article, wiUi tlu* exception of New Zealand, liu 
in the torrid zone. The other portion of the continent, 
the islands Immediately adjacent, and New Zealand, are 
In tlie S. temperate zone. Tiie proportion of inter-tropi¬ 
cal to extra-tropical larui is, therefore, altogether about 
as r? to 12 (Maltc-lirun's Tab. xii. 270. .37.1.), Of the ge¬ 
neral elimate in the torraer portion little is ]>ositively 
known, thougli it may lie too probably inferred that it 
resembles generally those regions ol llie N. )icmisphi*re, 
similarly sitiiafed, where running w atcr is scarce; that is, 
that a consideralile jiortion of it is burned up witli 
intense heat. On the N. roast a wind trom the S. raises 
the temperature with extreme suddenness (king, i. 398.), 
ami a N. wind produces tlie same effect in tlie interior 
(MitihcU, i. ,31.1.; /*. Cunningham,\. 174.; Wenttrorih,Afi.)\ 
arguing, in hotli cases, a passage over a highly heated 
soil. Tropical Australia is in tho range of tlie Indian 
monsoons, of which the N.W. sets in usually about the 
beginning of'November, and that from the S.E. in the 
early part of April. There is, liowever, much irre¬ 
gularity iu their recurrence, the variation sometimes 
amounting to more than a month. (Campbell's Geog. 
JourtK, iv. I4R.) In these regions the seasons can 
scarcely be divided into dry and rainy; for though the 
N.W. (or summer) monsoon be attended with very 
J heavy falls, yet they seldom continue above 2 or 3 hours 
at a time, so that they rarely, if ever, put a complete 
stop to out-door labour. Prom June to September, 
{ no rain falls, though these are unquestionably the 
I healthiest months of the year. A great quantity of 
I moisture must, however, at all times be suspended in 
tho atmosphere, though imperceptible to the senses, 
during the prevalence of the dry or S.E. monsoon: 
I fur iron articles are kept from rusting only by incessant 
I care^ and the exposed surface of the rocks, along the 
lntertroj>ical coasts, are so generally coloured by tho 
oxide of iron, that the term red might without impro¬ 
priety be adopted as descriptive of the N.N.E. and N.W 
shores. (Campbe/fs G. J., iv. 149.; 1.396.) Tho 

average temperature at Melville Island, on the N. coast, 

n*«n*lj.tliewhlto eedar (MaUa eoeMia* 
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IVcm April* 1897* to Mardt, 1898, was 88^ Fah.; the 
^nter averaiie ; that of the summer BC^; and the 
(•xtreme averages 76"* (for July), and 87“ (for Dec.)* 
It may also be observed, that the coolest part of the day 
appears to be 6 a.m., the temperature of that hour being 
from 1“ to 7“ lower than that of midnight. (CamphelVs 
O. J.t 162.) With regard to Extra-troptcal Australia, it 
is a pretty common observation, that the climate of N. S. 
Wales assimilates very closely to that of S. Italy; but 
this must be taken with some limitations: first, the 
atmosphere is very considerably drier; secondly, the 
extremes of temperature are greater; thirdly, the aver¬ 
age heat is rather less; and fourthly, the temperature 
appears to decrease more rapidly by elevation. The 
following is a statement of the extremes of temperature, 
and quantity of rain at Sidney In 1H21-2, raroinatta in 
1822-3, Perth (Swan River) In 1831, and K. George’s 
Sound in 1831-2. 



Temperature. 

Day’s 

Rain. 

Rain fallen, in 
Inches and Dec. 


Max. 

Min. 

Ridmgr - - i 

Paramatta - 
Perth 

K. George’s Sound 

8!Jo 

lOK 

KMi 

07 

48 * 

40 

3.t 

.02 

107 

139 

29-948 

30*7801 


The mean temperature of the year is, from observations 
at Sidney, rather above 66^; from thos*" at Paramatta, 
rather ab(»vc 63^^; from those at Perth, rather below 67*°; 
from those at K. George’s Sound, rather below 
illnshane and Go«/6o«rfic, in 7‘VeW, 3 k.*>—397.; hmn, 
123, 124.) In these districts, though frost be not un¬ 
known, it occurs very rarely, and sn«)w never lies upon 
tlie ground; but on ttie mounhiin terraces a mean tem- 
p(‘rature is met with almut equal to that of England, 
though its extremes are much greater. Cunningham 
(F/Wrf, 133.) found his thermometer (varying from 66^ 
to 83^-' Pi. of the RIuc Mountains) sink suddenly to 69<^ on 
reaching Bathurst, an elevation of 1,970 Jt. This was in 
April (corresponding to Oetoher in Europe), and warm 
w niter clothing w as necessary for the party who were 

i iroceoding to investigate the country towards Taverpool 
’lains. Heavy snows are common in tliese high lands ; 
and tliough tiiey do not lie in tlie valleys, the upper flats 
and downs remain cflvereil for many d.iys. ( Wentworth^ 
•W.; P. Cnnmn^hnm^ i. 184.) The h)w interior is hot, 
whether dry or flooded. (Oxley^ Sturts and MiteJul/t 
passim ) The variations of the seasons in I'xtra-tropical 
Australia occur, of course. In a rev«*rse order to that ob¬ 
served N.ot the equator; but it is to be noticed, that 
thoir regular sa<*ces(>ion is much more distinctly marked 
on the high than on the low lands. In the latter, indeed, 
some of the peculiarities of' a tropical climate arc ob- 
Kon-ed as high a835'J or 36° of lat. j among olhcrs, some¬ 
thing very much rcsc'mhling periodical winds, and the 
division of tlie year into a dry and rainy sc-ason. The 
prevailing winds. In summer, are from N. E. to S. E.; in 
winter, from N.W. to S.W. (Oxley, 148.) The showers, 
vhen any fall (seeposl), arc generally confined to certain 
months, hilt riiffcring'on the different sides of tho moun¬ 
tains ; it iuing a remarkable but well-authenticated fact, 
that floods on the co<iBt occur simultaiieouhly with dry 
weather in tlie interior, and conversely. Winter is from 
March to August; May is the rainy season on the coast; 
in the interior the r.uiis fall during the summer, or be¬ 
tween Septemhur and Februarv. (Oxley, 14G.; P. Cun~ 
ninnham, i IK2.; Wentworth, .'iO.) 

Blit a more Important division of the Australian cli¬ 
mate into w'ct and dry. Is marked by periods or cycles of 
10 or 12 years each. Once In such cycles, a year of unmi¬ 
tigated drought prevails, during wliich no rain falls, and 
the eflbcts of which are equally intense on the coast and 
in the interior. Close upon this visitation follows a year 
of flood i but the rains, which are at first continuous and 
as general as the preceding drought, decrease with every 
succeeding year, till they again wholly fail for a time. 
It follows, therefore, that the 2 or 3 ye.ars following the 
groat rains may be denominated the ivet pertotl, and that 
an equal space of time preceding the great droiigiits may 
be regarded as tho long dry season of Australia. It is 
only in the intermediate years that the regular recur¬ 
rence of seasons, noticed above, is observable. (Oxley, 
vii., Sturt, i. llv. 1 ) In reference to the reverse order 
of tne seasons in Europe and Australia, It is worthy of 
remark, that a cold winter in the one ofipears to be co¬ 
incident with a hot summer in tlie other: and conversely. 
(/'. CunninRham, 1. 218.) For the rest, dews are very 
abundant, and, fortunately, fall the heaviest during the 
summer heats and the long-continued droughts. Hail¬ 
storms are very frequent, as are also thunder and liglit* 
fling; the latter flashing frequently for a succession of 
days, wholly unaerompanicil by the former or i>v a single 
drop of rain. Earthquakes are occasionally felt on the 
N. coast. (P. Cuuuifwham, i. 183.; CamphelVs G. J., iv. 
ISl.) The climate of Extra-tropical Australia is pecu¬ 


liarly favourable to the human constitution, prbbably 
from tlie deficiency of vegetable decomimsiliou. more 
than once before alluded to. Endemic diseases are al¬ 
most unknown ; even small-pox, measles, and hooping- 
cough arc strangers; but the hot B. wind produces 
ophthalmia; and the teres, or round worm. Is the common 
pest of childhood. Dysentery is tho most prevalent 
disease; but one proof, and that a strong one, of tho 
healthy nature of the atmosphere, is the facility with 
which all disorders, even the worst cases of venereal 
i^ection, yield to the simplest remedies. Deaths from 
disease are exceedingly rare. The N. coast is un. 
healthy, but certainly less so than most other tropical 
countries. Typhus and acute fevers are there preva¬ 
lent in the wet monsoons; and during the iioriod of 
variable winds, pectulapia (moon blindness) mipcars to 
supersede ophthalmia; and scurvy seems to bo an en¬ 
demic, exhibiting Itself with peculiar virulence where the 
tropical heat is exercised uiwn a damp soil. Even here, 
however, sickness puts on a generalty mild form; tho 
number of deaths, from disease, in Melville Island was 
only 1 in 9 for 4 years, or 1 in 36 per annum. (P. ( 7 «»- 
ningham, 1. 171—17.3.; CatnpbeU'sG.J.,iv, 149—151.1G8.; 
Wentworth, 65.; Irwin, 4. 124.) 

Mineralogy, — This, at present, is a very meagre topic: 
iron Is the only metal of wiiieh unequivocal evidences are 
found; and it appears to be spread in groat profusion 
over all the continent and its adjai'eiit Islands. The im¬ 
mense extent ol iron oxide on the N. coast (A’la^, 1. 39G.) 
has bemi already alluded to, atiil sevemt of the mountains 
violently aflhrt the magnetic needle. (Oxley, 269.; Sttirt, 
i. 116.) It is even said that the compasses of vessels ap¬ 
proaching the shore feel a similar Influence (Picture qf 
Australia, 120.), but such statements should be received 
with much caution. Copper and lead (the latter mixed 
occasionally with silver and arsenic) are said to have lH‘cn 
traec*d both in the Blue Mountains and the Darling 
range; hut no attempt has yet ‘been made to turn such 
discovery to account; and this, also, is the case with the 
abundant supply of Australian iron. Under these cir¬ 
cumstances, It would be rash to conclude that tho moun¬ 
tainous strata in this region arc not metalliferous; though 
tho only ore that forces itself on the attention he iron. It 
may, however, Ih' presumed from the comparatively small 
amount of old formations in the mountains, tliatthcy are 
destitute of the precious metals *, and of gems, only rock 
cmtiUs, garnets, and agates have yet been met with. 
(Piet. Aust. 120—124.) But the most useful of all the 
fossils exists here in profuse abundance. Immense coal- 
fields extend beneatn the barren sandstone, and what 
enhances their value, they oix-ur in strata much more ho. 
rixontal than in the Old World, and rarely more than 18 
fathoms below the surface. 'J’he Blu(‘ Mountain and 
Darling ranges arc equally rich in this treasure, and 
there is rtsason to believe that it exists also In the only 
halt-explored regions of the N. and 6. (Fitton, King^t 
Appen. .^84, &c.; Mitchell, i. 14, Ac.; Berry, in FtelA. 233.; 
Ptet. ^«a£.1H7.) 

II. Botany . — It is well known that Botany Bay received 
its name from the abundant vegetation which Capt. 
Cook and Sir J. Banks found flourishing on its coasts. It 
is scarcely less well known that the first attempt at colo¬ 
nization was made at that hay, and almost immediately 
abandoned by Governor Phillip, under the conviction 
that its soil was unprofitable and barren. (Hawkesworth, 
ill. .304.; Phtllip, .’ll.) Sut% opposite conclusions, by 
able men, seem at first sight rather startling; but, on fur¬ 
ther rxamin.'ilion, they are found to grow naturally out of 
the charactfir ol flic Australian tiotany, which Is as jiecu- 
liar as must of the things in this region of peculiarities. 
“Picturesque and pleasing’’ Govr. Phillip allows tho 
place to be ; but justly adds (p .’)2.) th.lt “ something more 
essential than beauty of appearance must be sought in a 
place where the permanent residence of multitudes « as to 
be established.’’ 

The first great division of plants Is into two great 
classes: the Cryptogamous, whicli have no blossoms nor 
visible means of fructification; such are mosses, ferns, 
fungi, Ac. : and the Phanerogamous, which are rcfiro- 
diiced by visible organs. Tiifs class includes, of course, 
all the higher orders of vegetables, but is sul>divfdcd into 
Monocotyledonous plants, such as have but one seeci lolie; 
and Dicotyledonous plants, which are possessed of two or 
more 7 the former comprises tho grasses, cypcraceae, Ac.; 
the latter, those productions of the earth, the organization 
of which is most complicated, as the trees, superior shrutui, 
Ac. The following table exhibits an outline of the 
arrangement of these primary orders in Australia. It Is 
offered merely as an approximation, for knowledge on 
this subject Is yet but scanty; but it has been constructed 
with much care from Brown’s “ Botany of Terre Austra¬ 
lis.’’ (Appendix to Flindert, 633—611); tho botanical 
papers of A. Cunningham (Appendix to King, 497 — 565 .. 


* Gold iM found at Timor, only three dayw* ull from the N. ciiwt of 
Auntralla 1.1«4.); Init the much greater elevation of the Ti- 

ninrean Mountains impltes a dlflermt coiupnsliJon ftam that obsemd 
ill Australia. (nffi4<cr!i, ii. 254. j Mug, |. Isi.) 
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Fia^t Memairi, a26-W6.)t 1*. CimMiMOBAM (1. l»6-a06).; of pastwage, for which It must bo owned «»»{,»*»« 
OxLKY» pasiimt Stukt, pauimi Mitchxll 0. »x. et sive plains on the terraces aiford much facility, 
rfifstm,} f ho keep of a sheep upon the native grasses requires three 

! - ■■■■« timpK the extent of ground that in a moderately fertile 

^hoh! Wk«i. N» • of No. of district in England would fatten an ox in summer, and 
Onters. w "■ of au£ "“’•.‘".i.SI?*' keep two sheep in winter. (P. Cunningham^ I. 26‘2.) 

III. ZooLOOY, —Animal existence in Australia assumes 

— - ----— a form more anomalous and peculiar than even that which 

Cryptogunout . C .0110 7(io xio 490 marks its botany. The following tables have been con- 

Mo^MTiodonmu IM* ^ *’iyi structed witli every possible care ft-om the Iligne Ani~ 

iMcotyladonom. . 3l,Wl _»>_ 3^ Cuvier, with the additions of Griffith, Gray, &c.. 

Total • •' 41,000 ' 6,710 X70 6,440 the Zoology of Shaw, the Transactions of the Liniiscan 

.. ■ —-- ■ ■ Society, and the works of the various travellers in Aus- 

80 profound were the early investigations of Brown in tralia. 
this newly.opened region ol strange vegetation, that his Class Mammalia.* 

name was given to it as a distinct tMjtunical kingilom. — 

ihindiegt 622.) In his day the known plants of all the 
world amounted to .33,000 species, those of Australia to 
<900. (FiinderP Appen. 630.) 'i'he labours of sueeccdlftg 
botanists have done little more than enlarge the list, 
without at all aflW'ting the arrangement, and only in a very ounilmmiina 
trifling degree altering the various proportions. The first riinTopier* - 
fact which strikes the observer in the foregoing table is the rmlivora* ' 
very great ninnlier of pceuliar Australian species, amouut. Mnrsupiaiu 
Ing to nearly jjtti part of those at present known. This is a Unduitu . 
proportion iniicli greater than could be looked for from KdmtMn - 
the relative iiiugnitudc of the region, and which, were the 
Individiiais of eaidi species in any thing like a similar ' • ’ 

ratio, or were the sficeics themseivfis of a kind highly , , 

useful to man, would render Australia a paradis^ tin- Total . | w,n I . 6 h | ix 

fortunately, neither is the caso, J<'ernB, nettles, nowors, \ 

and oven grasses, having the form, bulk, and habits of a\es. uhhi s.; 

trees, are some of the distinguishing features iivAustralian i 
vegetation; for the rest, the timber is generally of the 
h.ird wood kind, consisting of ail tlie varieties of Euca¬ 
lyptus and Casuarina, with some varieties of the rose¬ 
wood, Band.'il<wood, cedar, &c. Most ot the eucalypti are 
called gum trees, though the exudalloiis of many ol them 
are pro|icrly resins, tielng insoluble in water; while others 
yield a niauna as fine and ns pure as any ol Ar.'ibia 
Another species yields the purest gum Arubie. Tiiere is 
a true here callctl tiic tea tree, the leaves of which arc 
used liy the colonists inBte.ad of those of the Chinese 
plant i and there are also some mo<iiclnal trees, as the 
sassafras and the castor oil tree. Palms arc limited to 
the N. and K. shores, on the former of which the tro. 

plc«U mangrove grows In all its luxuriance; and, in fact, . 

the peculiar aspect of Au^ir.ilian vegetation disappears in In these tables, Cuvier’s great orders of Carnassiers 
this part of the continent, being supersedeti by one assi- and Passeres, are divided into their several families ; the 
milatingmoro to that of Indi.i. It is in Tropical Australia former into Cheiroptera, Insectivora, Carnivora,Rnd Mar- 
that the greater number of (hose plants are found which supialia ; the latter into Dentirostres, Fissirostres, Co- 


Oundrnmsna 
riieiTopleim - 
lewi livora - 
ramivura 
Mnrsupialla - 
UndHitta 
Kdintata - 
}*a<'h>dermata 
Kutninantia • 
t'etacea 



Whole No. 

Whole No. 

of known 

of Aubtra. 

Stifcleb. 

HpecieN. 

IM 

U 

1.3(i 

2 

X7 

0 

177 

87 


8.3 

1<I2 

n 

21 

4 

24 

0 

142 

0 

27 

5 

9(>(i 

.58 

Aves. (lllHIIS.) 

Whole No. 

Whole Nu. 

of known 

of known 

Australian 

Hiteclia.. 

S]iei'ies. 

2.M 

16 

1,273 

130 

IVK 

12 

410 

20 

31.3 

80 

IIB 

7 

482 

-«l'» 

.335 


2.S‘) 

22 

.3.')72 

.31(1 



An ipitrcs 
Dciiiirmtrcs 

roiilrohtim - 
1 eeiiiniKtreH 

SyntUitvIes - 
Sc an<u>ri!ft 
fSidliiiie 
(iinllii - 
i’uliuipedL'8 


In these tables, Cuvier’s great orders of Carnassiers 
and Passeres, are divided into their several families ; the 



are eoininon alike to this and other continents. {Brown, 

Blind. Ap. 6H0. ; A. Cunnincham, King's Ap. 632.). It 
has lK*en lietorc observed, tliat, with one exception, the 
Australian trees arc evergrceiis: many of them are ro- 
niarknble also for the inverted position of their leaf; the 
margin, and not either surface, being directed towards the 
stem. An Australian grove has, consequently, a piTuliar 
and gloomy apiiearance; nor is the timber that it yields of 
the highest utility to the architect, being liable to rot .at llio 
heart, and so contractile that it has been known to shrink 
upwards of two inches within a week. (P. Cunningham, 
i. 192.) It remains to be ubsen cd that the trees in A iistr.ilia 
are rarely so numerous as to impede horse travelling; and 
as a remarkable fact, that thtw a[>pear to be most abundant 
on Inferior soils. (Gov. lirp. Orlcu, :KiH.) Floaefing 
plants of very great beauty are found ; but the lily, tulip, 
and honeysuckle exist hi tlieloini of standard trees of 
great slse. There are also odorifeious plants, wliieh 

seent the atmosphere to a great dist.'uice ; and prickly « Von Ritter has latch (18.35), given to the British jiub- 

shrubs, W’hU'h grow unon sandy soils, and bind them down, lie a table, tVom whirh the Uliovc uiflVnt nion> than could be wished; 
thus preventing that drift whicli is the lame of the Arabian but, aiu>r the most luncnt investigation, it has lieen found impossiUe 
and AiVicandeserts. ( MiichrU, i. i:22., ii. lOfi, &e.) Grasses **• W* authorl- 

.«iU.u»d.utiu,d nu.riu.™,,b»t th..ygmw tn .Udachwl 

rliimns, so that a heavy continuous sviard, resembling an turaiutk to comader as distinct species, animals which Cuvier and 
English meiuiow. Is unknown. 1 lax, tobacco, a species otben regard only as varieties, 
of cotton, tares, indi^, ehicoiy, trefoil, and burnet 
(the lost a naplbd substitute for tea), are tunong the 
natural protiuctions, but thi're is an unparalleled defi- 
rieiicy of (Vuits and of vegetables fit for human food. The 
trrealia arc totally absent; and the best substitute for 
them appears to be a species of reeit, wlileii, however, 

Mitchell found to make a verj- light cake. The only 
native fruits are raspbtTrlcs, currants (more likeoranlicr- 
riee), one or two tasteless fruits, and a species of nut. 

The useful productions of other lands are now, however, 
extensively aocliraatised. and corn rrops and orchards are 
found In every fertile spot in the sntUt'd districts. Every 
speelesnf corn, including maize, Is cultivateil with sue- 
eess ; ^Uo'of foreign fruits, the oruugc, lemon, citron, 
nectarine, apricot, peach, plum, cherry, fig, mullierry, 
quince, banana, guava, pine, apple, grape, and many others, 

MV« long been a source of profit to the smaller settlors. 

The eapabilitles of the soil are thus attested; nor ran 


nirostres, and Tenuirostres. Fur the following table 
the materials are liy no means so abundant; and it has 
been found advisable to mark the number of genera 
only, not tlmt of species. (6Vc Asia.) For fish and 
insects it would have been impossible to construct a 
table in the least satisfactory. 

ItEPTILIA. 


wcuilar to 
Australia. 


Orders. 

Whole No. 
ot knoun 
(iuiiera. 

Whole No. 
ofknown 
A. Genera. 

No. of Gen. 
(om. to A. 
and other 
Regions. 

(‘beloula 

fiO 

.3? 

1 7 

Siuiria > 

117 

12 

1 

Opbulmns - 

9.3 

K 

0 

Hatrachiona - 

.3.5 

0’ 

07 

Total • • 

.30.5 1 

_ 2.3_ 

2 


The following is Hitter’s Table, as given In the Brnny 
Cyelapaaia.M. IHG, 



Whole No. 

Whole No. 

Orders. 

of known 

of Austra. 


hpecies. 

hitecies. 

Qundnintana • 

188 

0 

rheiropiera - 

192 

2 

('amlvora 

820 

10 

ManuiiiUlla • 
Rodentla . 

67 

995 

43 

6 

Kdentate 

23. 

t 

rarhvdtfrmau 

80 

0 

Riiminantia - 

167 

0 

Cetacea - 

76 

13 

Total . - 

1,846 

7.5 



It is imV nioiint to quostiuii the general accurary of thn. table, whan 
It IS reniarked that am unquestionaltle error has crept Into it. 1 he 
Chelropteta of Australia are marked as wholly peculiar, whereas the 
i « Plying Foa" was described as early os If.'iO, under the name of the 
I Great Hat of Madagascar, niverttlw mogmu Madagaaeartnuts. IBd- 
wards's trot. Hist. tfBiris, iTlW. mTTi UT412.} 
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Ttom these results U appears, first, that the native 
animals of Australia arc few in number; and, secondly, 
that they arc very peculiar In kind. Of all the known 
Mammalia In the world, but M species, little more than 
l-17th part of the whole, belong originally to this region. 
Of these 58 species, 4(i were nevef heard of till they 
were first met on this soi^; and of tlie 12 species cuinmoii 
to Australia and other regions, 5 are whales, and 4 (out 
of the fi Caniivora) seals ; so that, in truth, of the ter- 
rcstrtai Mammalia, only 11 species are common ; of 
which 1 U the large ana strong-winged bat of Mada¬ 
gascar, another (the single and questionable eominon 
redent) is regarded by Mr. Ogilby as connected gene- 
ricaliy only with the Jcrbu.is of America and Asia 
{LmturanTram. xviii. 121)—132.*), and the third is the 
dog, of which it is a mo^t remarkable fact, that he is 
never found out of tiie soci«‘ty gf man, and very rarely 
absent from any Sjtot which man inhabits 1 The autlio- 
rity just quoted (p. 121.) believes, iiKle(*d, that he is not 
an uhuriglnal inhabitant ol tins continent, but that ho 
eaniqtuit with the first primitive settlers, in the same 
state of savage domestication in wliicli he now exists, 
lie was unknown in Tasnuuiia (Van Diemen's' Land) 
tM'fore the settlement of the Itrilish colonists there 
(p. 122.). The other 3 Carnivora (proliably only 2) 
marked in the table as peculiar to Australia, are seals 
{Griffith's Symtpsis of Cuv. IKO. 183.); so that the whole 
oi this important order, tugetlier with the numerous 
trilx'S t>f the Quadntinana, l';icliydcrmata, and Itinni- 
nantia, arc absolutely without any known latui-repre- 
seiitativcs in this extensive portion of the globe. (Ogtlhyt 

1 tn. Trans, xviii. 121.) Of the Kdentata, 4 species are 
marked in the table, after tiie arrangement of Cuvier 
(ii:. 2<i:i—265.): but that arrangement was niade in the 
utttT dqppalr or forming a better, and not bt'cause it had 
any systematic analogy to rfx;ommerHl it. Toothless, or 
air but toothless, the cre.ature8 unquestionably are; but 
clasbiiig them in this order reduces the naturalist to the 
dilemnvi of admitting that there are Mammalia which 
dll not possess the distinctive mark of the class. The 
Kcliidrii luid Ornithoihynciii are destitiUr qftrats^ and do 
not hucklc iht'ir young. Thu former genus consists of 

2 spi'cies of poriiipnieh, one cmtirely covered witii tliick 
spiiK's, the otlier clothed with hair in which the spiiies 
ai(’ half hidden. The Oinitliorhynclii ctinsist also ot 2 
stiecies — O. finr 'uiojcns and O. Jusrus. Possessing the 
body and habits of a mole, the feet and hill of a cluck, 
and the internal formation of a reptile, these creatures 
lead a burrowing life amid tlie mud of rivers and sw.amps. 
They are cvtreiiicly shy, and hence their mode of repro¬ 
duction is yet uiiknowu. Should they be oviparous, it 
woulil be pc rhaps more consistent to elass them with 
Uic lUiptilvi tiian witli the Mnmm.dia; but, at present, 
their hot liiood seems to forbid such an arrangement. 
Tli(‘OnitthorliynchuH has 2 cheek-teeth in carli jaw; but 
tiny are witlmul routs, and ore merely fibrous. (Cui'nr, 
i , 21)4.) 

or the liodentia, 2 species belong to the sub-genus 
Hjdroim'ti, and consist of creatures that seem to unite 
(uiiiK* of J:hc peculiarities of the dormouse, rat, and 
heaver. (Cun. Hi. 72.) According to Grifiith (S^nop. 
Guv. 222.), they are the only true Iiydromys, arc jieculiar 
to Auntiali.'i, and almost to Van Diemen’s Land. A new 
geriLf, <if Hodentia was made known by MitcheH's expe¬ 
dition ill Ih::,*) (i. :iOr>.), whieh is called by Ogilby (Ltn. 
J'rans. xxiii. 12-1 .) C'onii.ukiis, to mark its general re¬ 
semblance to a rabbit. It is, liowever, a rat; and the 
species found by Mitchell (the only one at present 
known) is remarkable for the formidable defence which 
it bnilds for itself against the ilingo (native dog), and 
birds of prey. From this habit it has been named 
Cuinluriis coiistrudor. 'J'wo species of mice (Ijoth pe- 
culi.ir), and the Dipus Mitchclii (the Australian jerboa), 
discovered by Mitchell in 183(i (ii. l43.), complete the 
list of Australian Uodeiitia, unless a small animal, 
omitted In the table, Irum the uncertainty of its classi¬ 
fication, belong to that order. Mitchell names it Myr- 
mecohius rtf us, but with considerable doubt, «nd says 
tliat It was generally called the.. “ red shrew mouse " 
by his party, (i. 17.) Should it prove to belong to the 
genus Sorex, it Is the first instance, in Australia, of the 
order Insectivora. With tliesc few exceptions, tlie whole 
of tlie Australian Mammalia consist of the very peculiar 
order Marsunialia. of which order more than 4-7ihs are 
absolutely limited to this continent and its adjimeiit 
islands. The leading peculiarity in animals ol this 
order, is the birth of the young in an immature state; in 
such a state, tn fact, as is scarcely comparable to the 
ordinary development at which other forti arrive within 
a few days after conception. From the time of this 
premature birth, without limbs or other external organs, 
tlie little animal remains attached to the teat of its 
mother (which enlarges, so as cgraplctirly to fill the 
mouth), and enclosed in a natural pouch formed by the 

* In tlMveiy alile paper here cited, the wimie numliw of ^nstra- 
llan Mammalia aorem much more nearly with that given in Uw teiu 
than tritli that asiigned in the Penny Cydoj^ia. 


skin of the abdomen. It is this pouch which is the dis¬ 
tinctive mark of the order ; and its use induced Linnaeus 
to arrange such species of these animaia as he knew', 
under his genus Jh'drlpbis, a word implying douhle 
matrix. At the period of full devclopinuiit, the young 
fall froni tlie teat, and this may be regarded as tiie rcid 
moment u( birth ; but for a long time alter the dam con¬ 
tinues to carry licr offiipring in the same receptacle; and 
the latter, even alter they can walk, cuiistantty return 
thither on the approach of any danger. This remark¬ 
able conformation is observed in every marsupial aiii- 
roal,.and the arrangement of bones ana muscles, neces¬ 
sary to it, is found in the males as well as the females, 
lit other respects, however, the several genera of the 
order differ so essentially, that the whole might bo 
regarded as forming a distinct Class of Vertebrata, and 
divisible, like the otlicr Mammalia, into various orders. 
iduvAl. Gl—(>:i.) The kangaroo, the largest animal 
of this order and of Australian Mammalia, has been 
know'n since Cook’s first voyage. ( Hawkesworlh, III. B7C.) 
It is as large, in some of the species (of which Griffith 
enumerates 10 ), as a good-sized calf, is very large in its 
hinder quarters, and thsnroportionatcly small forwards. 
Its fore-legs are very bhurt, and quite useless to the 
animal's motion, which is effected by a succession of 
wrings, assisted materially by its long and powerful tail. 
The attitude is ereet, except when feeding; the colobr 
various in the various species, but is generally of dif- 
fi'rent shades of grey. One .species (A', rufus), however. 
Is red and white. The other animals are the Potorvus, 
Phalangers, (so named by Ilufiuii, beeuuse the only 
species with whieh he was acquainted had 2 toes united 
hy a membrane,) the Dasyurt, the Parameles, the To* 
taiirista, the Phascularclos, and the Phascolomys. The 
diiferent species of ttu'so genera vary in size from that 
of a rat to that of a dog; the largest, the dog-faeed 
Dasyurus (Thylacynus Ilarisn), and Dasyurus urslnus 
(the devil of the colonists), being confined to Van Die¬ 
men’s lamd. (Ogilby, Ltnn. Trans, xviii. 122.) Tho 
former resembles closely an ill-made dog, but is marked 
with zebra-like stripes; the latter is represented as an 
extremely ugly and disgusting-looking animal, whenee 
his colonial name. The other species of the Dasyurl 
appro,'K'h in size and outward appearance to the weasel 
tribe. 'J’lie Phalangers of Australia arc not all dlstin- 
guibhed by united toes ; on the contrary, some of them, 
as the Vulpine Phalangcr, approach, in the formation of 
their extremities, to the Quuurumana. (Shaw's Zoology, 
i. 4 n!I.) Sfime of these, the instance tqkcn, for one, 
are pretty and graceiul aniinals. The Petaurista are a 
sub-genus ol the Fhalaiigers, and dibtinguJshed by an 
uxteusion of the skin of the side, so as to form a kind of 
p.ir.'ichute ; tlu'y an: sometimes culled flying Phalangers. 
Of this genus tlie Dtdelphis Sciurus (scmirrel opossum) 
has so much the appearance of a squirrel, that a close 
inspection is riec'essary to delect its marsupial cha¬ 
racter. (Shaw's Zoo. Jv. JIull. 29.) The Parameles ap¬ 
proach in form and habits to the badgers, and indeed 
are called pouched badgers; they ditl'er from the other 
M.arsupialla in the wttaknoss ot tlieir tail, that member 
being generally serviceable to this order, either by its 
strength or its prehciibibility. (Griffith's Hotcs Cuv. iii 
89.) Tho Phascolarctos, or koala, as it is more commonly 
called, ronsists of only one known species; it has 
eiunisy iiody, about the size of a motferate dog, short 
legs and claws, adapt'd for both climbing and burrowing. 
The female carries her j'ouiig, for a long time, on her 
shoulders, and not in her marsupial bag. Some natu¬ 
ralists have referred this animal to the Phalangers. and 
others have denominated it the New Holland sloth. 
It has, however, no resemblance to the 7'art4gradn, 
possesses cutting teeth, and Is de.stltuto of canines. (Cuv. 
li. 7G.: see also iii. 2.’>2.; and Griffith's Synops. 294.) 
The Phascolorays, like the last genus, contains at 
present but one species, the wombat of the colonists. 
It is a plantigrade animal, extremely blow in its motion, 
and is about the size of a badger. Shaw (i. 604.) men¬ 
tions this creature under the name ot Didelphis ursina, 
and a st'cond species is suspected to have been seen by 
Hass. (Cuv. ii. 7H.) The Potorvus is nothing but a 
diminutive kangaroo, of which there is only one bpccies, 
called commonly the kangaroo rat. (Phiuip's Voy. to 
Sot. Bay, 277.) 

In habits tiie different genera of the Marsiipialia differ 
as much as they do in form. There Is scarcely, indeed, an 
order of the whole class Mammalia to which one or other 
of them does not assimilate. I'hus, the Dasyuri are I'ar- 
nivorous, and have many of the habits of the Felinip; tho 
Phalangers are insectivorous, and it has been already 
stated that some of them approximate in form to tlic 
Quadruniana; a similar approach will, perhaps, be ad¬ 
mitted of the Petaurista to the Cheiroptera: and the 
Phascolomys nr wombat is a true rodent. (Cuv. ii. 61—7H.) 

The kangaroos, though strictly herbivorous, cannot he 
compared with any known genus but thcmbelvcs; and the 
useful orders of Uiiniiiiantla and Paehydermata are iiiirc- 
presented by any marsupial form. But these tribes. 





comprlftni noit of thoie nlmalf that, by their itreneth, 
jdowty, Seeoti or hide, and the notritioos quality of tncdr 
0 eth, are the moat useful to man, though only recently 
imported, are now pretty abundant In all the settled parts 
of Australia. On we lit of May, 178R, there was a stMk 
carried out by the first Bettlert,orl stallion, 3 mares, 3 colts, 
49 hogs, 36 pigs; in all HI Facliydcrmata: 2 bulls, 5 cows, 
99 sheep, 19 goats; in all 66 Runiiiiantla. (P/tillfp, 110.) 
In IHia the horses of N. S. Wales amounted to 1,801; and 
in 1881, to 4,014. (/*. Cunningham, f. 277.) Leaving out 
of view the first period of 25 years, during which import¬ 
ation may be supposed to have aided the iiicrciise, it 
advanced during the second period, when importation 
certainly had cpascd, at tlie rapid rate of nearly 11 per 
vent, per annum. At the sumo rate, the horses of the 
colony in 1 H 3 K must amount to nearly 21,000 ; and when 
the extent of pasture ground on the plains and terraces is 
taken Into consideration, this nuinlH‘r would not seem to 
be too high. The pigs have increasetd with etpial rapi¬ 
dity. The horned cattle in 1813 were 21,.513; in 1821, 
08,149 (/*. Cunningham, i. 269.); but the lurtlier increase 
of the latter cannot be surmisid; they have wandered olf 
iVoin some of the distant stock stations, and returned to 
that wild state which they had long forgotten in tiie N. 
hemisphere ; and Mitchell, U'sldes seeing their tn-icks on 
various occasions, was in two instances surrounded by wild 
herds, amounting in one case to 800, in the oilier tn 1,600 
head. (ii. 271. 307.) Of sheep, the imnibcr in 1813 was 
0,614; In 1821, 110,777 (P. Ctmn. i. 269.); showing an 
nver;igennnu.il increase of nearly 44 per cent.; and 3 tables, 
given by Sturt (1.191.) of the Increase on 2 breeding lloeks 
for 4 years (1829.—:i2), present a precisely identic.d resiiU. 
Assuming, theret'oru, 40 per cent, as tiie general average 
Inerease, the tminlier of these animals in New .S. Wale:f 
will amount, in lH;iH, to ne.'irly .5,(K)(),(i(l0. Nor will tliis 
ralculatiuii appear exaggoriited, when it is remembered 
tliat in 1837 there arrived in tiie ports of England 
7,(KiM,.626 lbs. of wfMtl from a region wluTe, .50 years before, 
a single h(M>f would have been a marvel and a prodigy. 
(A/z/cActf, II. 404.) Sheep are .apt to stray in the wide 
pastures, but there is, perhaps, little proliability that they 
will, like the horned rattle, return to a wlhl state ; such 
stragglers being most likely destroyed by the dingo; es¬ 
pecially if the snrniisc of Mr. Ogilby be true, that tlie 
ubseneeof some of the native animal k trom Continental 
Australia Is to be accounted for bv the presence ui this 
more )Miwerfnl and fuTce creature. ‘ i i.niu. Trans, xviii.) 
'I'he goats have thriven and inultiplied, though not to the 
extent of the other iinjmrted aiiimuis ; and the same re¬ 
mark may be inailc as to (he rahhtls, of which 6 were 
laiuietl in 1788. (Phiilip,U0.) From these facts it may 
b(« concluded that the pasturage and climate of Anstialia 
are well adapted to the useful animals, so long strangers 
to its soil; it is, indeed, expressly stated, that the diseases 
of sheep and Ciittlu are scarcely worth notice ( P. Cunn, 
1. 264.); and the beneficial clianges which their introduc¬ 
tion has effected in tills new land, is one of the most 
interesting instances of tlie power possessed by man of 
inudifybig the physical peculiarities of tlie world which ho 
Inhabits. 

Ttio ornithology of Australia i»> less anomalous than its 
mammalogy: no order of birds is without its representa- 
tUe, and there are but two the Australian species of 
which arc wholly peculiar. Yet the common species bear 
1 i very sniail proportion to those which arc peculiar ; and, 
for the most part, are common only to N. and E. Austra¬ 
lia. and S. Asia, or the nearer PoIyni".i(in islands. Several 
genera are wanting; all tiie tribes of iisiiai singing birds, 
for instance: and of the common species, the most iiii- 
inerous are, as might Im> expected, tlio>e of strong flight and 
comparntliely light bodies ; such as the Accipitres (birds 
of prey) and the Uentlrostres (shrikes, pies, Ac.). Among 
the rajiAcloiis btnis, the most singular is a white e.igle, 
which Cuvier thought was only an albino of some other 
sjHH'les (vi. 49.), and which Shaw relerred to the list of 
hawks (vii. 93.), but wdiich subsequent investigation has 
proved to be a true eagle. (Griffith's Notes Cuv. vl. 50 ) 
Among the order Dentirostres, are some species of great 
beauty; the superb warbler, a bird having the habits of 
the rrabreast. Is perhaps the most Iteautfful. There are 
also some variegated thrushes; hut of these and other 
birds of this order, though very aeciirntc descriptions bo 
^ven of their appearance (Pht/ltp, 167.; Shaw's A'. HoU. 
Zoe. 25.).; nothing Is said respecting their notes; and it 
may be Inferred that, notwithstanding tindr names, they 
are soiigless. A species of tlirusli, called thunder bird 
(Cuv. VL 434.). hot obtained flrom the colonists the name 
of the laughing Jackass, from his peculiarly loud and dis¬ 
cordant cry. Swallows and goatsuckers, of the order 
Flssirostres, are numerous; and of the Conirostres, the 
most remarkable siiecies are the beautiful birds of paradise, 
which are almost confined to New Guinea. There are also 
several crows and magpies of this order; but the larks 
(so called) are but poor imitations of those of Europe, and 
Mspear all to belong to Cuvier's genus of field larks (vl. 
4U.)t andconiequently to the order Dentirostres. Of the 
XMiillrosfcrM, iho'various species of the Ephnachl are, like 


tb^ birds of paradise, confined to the N. parts of Austra¬ 
lia ; like them, their plumage ranks amongst the most 
beautifiil; and like them, too, they have been the subjects 
of innumerable fables. (Cmv. vii. 382.) The Syndactyles 
give to Australia its kingfishers and bee-eaters, of wliich 
the sacred kingfisher of the first, and the variegated bee- 
eater of the other, are worthy of notice for the extreme 
beauty of their covering. (Philttp, 166.; Shaw*s N. HoU. 
Zoo. 13.; Cuv. vii. 401, Ac.) All the Australian species 
of this order are peculiar, as are also those of the Scan- 
sores, consisting of the parrots, paroquets, cockatoos, Ae. 
These last are very numerous in the Australian woods, 
supplying there the place of the EuroTieaii songsters. 
(P. Cunn, {. 21 G.) The pheasants, quails, and pigeons of 
the order Gallina;, are tolerably numerous ; and, according 
to P. Cunningham, (he mountain pheasant Is a bird of 
song. Tlie same gentleman makes the siunc remark upon 
one species of Australian magpie (i. 302.), and states fur. 
thcr, that wild turke 3 's, of two varieties, arc found; bii^. 
these arc, must probably, a species of bustard, and belong 
to the order Gaila*, w Inch yields also the emu or Austra¬ 
lian e.iR.sowary, ix'arly niiial in size to the ostrich, and 
resembling it in many iin)ic>rtant particulars. (Vuv. viii. 
298.) Of tliib order, Australia has also some sia’cles of 
curlews, herons, avosets, rails, Ac. ( Cuv. viii. 342—4)94.) 
Lastly, of the Palmipedes, there are in this region, peli¬ 
cans, boobies (so numerous as to have givim iiiune to an 
island on tlie N. coast), petrels, penguins, ducks of a pe¬ 
culiar kind, and swans wliich realize the rara avis m terris 
of the Latin poet, lieiiig coal black. ( Cuv. viii. .5.il—(i24.) 
It remains to be observed, that tlie 18 turkeyb, 29 gccKO, 
36 diick.s, ao'i K 7 chickens, wliicti arrived lierc in 1788 
( PMUtp, 110 .), liavc multiplied to an extent not siirp.isscd 
by the sheep; and there can be little doubt, unless the 
deficiency of grain w'orc fatal, that tiie songstiTs of 
Euro])e might lx* acc Iiinritized to the woods, 1(eru the 
attempt made. (7*. Cunn. i. 307.) 

Tin* reptiles of Australia are comparatively more 
nunieroiis than either tin* Mammalia or the Aves. 'J'hey 
eonsiHt of 2 or 3 genera of turtles. (King, ii. 433.; Shaw's 
N. HoU. Zoo. 19.), as many vanetie.s of alligators, a con- 
BidiM'able number of lizards and serpents, both venomous 
and harmless. The land lizard and the Coluber jior- 
plivria>‘iis (crimson-sided snake) are represeutt'd us of 
extraordinary bi'aiity. ( Philhp, 279.; Shaw's N. HoU, 
Zoo. 27.) 'rlie hea.s and rivers “abound in fish, many 
of them peciili.ir; and the Watts’ sliark, tlie smallc.st 
of the species at iiresciit know'ii, is remarkable for 
having tlie iiioiith iieiu* the end of the heail, instead of 
underneath, as in other animals of this genus. 'J'he 
liisei't tribe are very numerous, but they appear to differ 
far less than the other animals from tuosc in other 
mmtries similarly situated. 

Fossil ZfHitogy _The old theory of the post-dilu¬ 

vial formation of the Australian continent was supposed 
to be strengthened by tlie absence of limestone, ana con¬ 
sequently of fossil remains, lint those evidences of 
torinar existence, though not very numerous, have, 
liuwever, been found in Australia under circumstances 
pnnsely similar to tho.se under which they occur in the 
Old World. In passing down the Murray, Sturt's atten¬ 
tion was culled to a remarkable change in the geology 
of tiie country: the sand luid clay reused, and w'cre sue- 
rut*diHl by a fossil fonn.’itioii, rising like an inclined 
plane, from 1 foot to 20l) or 2,50 ft. in height Tins form¬ 
ation proved to be a compact mass of shi'lls, and it con- 
tiiiuud to tin* very co<i 8 t. The shells were of various 
kinds, univalve and bixalvc; 28 specimens were eol- 
lecteil, and the traveller remarks tliat a closer exami¬ 
nation would lead to tlie discovery of numberless species, 
(ii. 140.; Ajtpen. 25!)—2.56.) Corals and marine shells 
of recent formation had before been seen in great 
abundance, and at considerable elevations, on the roast 
(Futon, King's Appcn.b9^.)i but Sturt's .specimens were 
all ancient, though chiefly such as occur only in the ter¬ 
tiary formations. The basin of the Uuiiter yields also 
its fossil stiells, of which 7 new species have been 
arranged by Sowerby from the specimens of Mitchell (i. 
xix. and 15.); and in 1830, the last-named gentleman made 
the first discovery of Australian fossil Mammalia in the 
limestone caves of Wellington* valley and Burcc. These 
remains consist of bones of marsupial animals of 9 
species, none of which are referrible to any now exist¬ 
ing, either in Australia or beyond its limits. They 
consist, liowever, of kangaroos, tlasyuii, plialangers, and 
wonilmts, but all larger than the largest of the existing 
species, though some of them, as the kangaroos, are 
exclusively the remains of young individuals. (Mitchell, 
i. 19.; ii. 353—366.) From tliese remarkable data, it 
may perhaps be inferred, that, though not post-diluvian, 
Australia is geologically much more modern Uian other 
regions of the globe, and also that it has siiflbred less 
physical change in the convulsions to which it may have 
been subjected. 

IV, Racks of Mkn in Acstiialia.—I f the di¬ 
vision of the great human family, by Blumenbach^ 
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Into 5 Varieties, be rigorously abided by, the Aus« 
tralian must be classed with the Ethiopian, or ne¬ 
gro, as approaching, upon the whole, nearer to his 
conformation than to that of any other race. But 
Mr. Crawfurd {Hitt. Ind. Arch. i. 24. ), whose ex¬ 
perience and intelligence are alike undoubted, says 
that the ** east insular negro is a distinct variety 
of the human species and, indeed, he has pecu- 
lia ities quite sufficient to make his classification 
with the African Ethiop one of considerable vio¬ 
lence. ** The skin is lighter; the woolly hair 
gmws in small tufts, and each hair has a spiral 
twist; the forehead is higher, the nose much less 
depressed, and the buttocks are so much lower 
than in the African, as to form a striking mark 
of distinction.’* It is to this race, if any, that the 
Au.stralian must be referred; and the inhabitant 
of the continent recedes still more from the true 
negro, by having straight, or at all events curling, 
hair. Captain Cook’s description of this race has 
been verified by every succeeding observer. “ The 
skin,” says he, “ is of the colour of wood soot, or 
what is commonly called cliocolate cohmr. 'J’heir 
features are far from disagreeable; their noses are 
not fiat, nor are their lips thick; their teeth are 
white and even, and their hair naUirally long and 
black: it is, however, cropped short; in general 
it i‘' straight, but sometimes it has a slight curl; 
we saw none that was not matted and filthy, 
though without grease, and to our great astonish¬ 
ment free from vermin, 'riieir beards were of the 
.same colour with their hair, bushy and thick; 
but they are not sufFered to grow long.” {Hawkes- 
ivorth. iii. ) The colour of the Australian 
does not appear to be uniform ; some, even when 
cleansed from their filth, ai^e nearly as dark as the 
African, while others have*a tint not deejier than 
that of the Malay. {Prichard^ i. 390.) In form 
the Aii.stndiun is generally tall and slender, with 
no great development of muscle, and more re- 
ina^able for agility than strength. It must 
be rein.nked, however, that the Tasmanians 
(inhabitants of Van Diemen’s Land) are woolly 
headed, as are also the natives of New Caledonia, 
Ne« Guinea, .md the other islands considered in 
IhiS article as constituting Australia, w'ith the. 
single esceplion of New- Zealand, which, though 
more remote from the Polynesian islands than 
any of the others, is inhabited by the brown race 
of those groups described by Mr. ('rawfurd 
(i. 18.) as exhibiting the same superiority over 
their sooty neighbours as the while men of the 
West have over the African negro. 'I'lie jihysi- 
cal distinction between the continental and in¬ 
sular Australians does not, however, appear to be 
one of importance; and this recently discovered 
region may with great propriety be regarded as 
the native home of a distinct, and, according to 
Crawfurd (i. 24.), a decidedly inferior variety of 
the hntnan race, which has spread it.self to a con¬ 
siderable distatice N. and E. amon;; the islands 
of Polynesia and the Indian archipelago, and 
even to the S. extremity of continental Asia. 
( Prichard, i. 390.) 'I'hat this variety it, physi¬ 
cally considered, the lowest in the scale of ra¬ 
tional beings, is suflicieiitly evident. Puny and 
weak, in comparison with the African negro, the 
Australian is hunted down, without making any 
effectual opposition, whenever he is encounlercd 
by any of his fairer neighbours; while the Africa* 
is subdued only hy superior intelligence, and suc¬ 
cessfully resists mere physical force. As personal 
strength is one effect of superior physical struc¬ 
ture, the following results may be interesting, 
'i'hey are the averages deduced from the power 
exhibited in the amis and loins of .39 Australians, 
56 Timoreans, IvlFrcnchmen, and 14 English¬ 


men. These people were found capable of bear¬ 
ing respectively the following pressures: — 
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(Lawrence, 404.) The Timorians, it should be 
observed, are of the brown race; and it may be 
seen that in strength of ann they exceed the 
Australians more than they fall short of the 
Europeans. Between the.se two, the weakest 
English arm was more powerful than the stronger 
Australian, and the most muscular of the latter 
could bear upon his loins only a inyriagramme 
more than the weakest of the former. 

But the physical character of the Australian is 
not more marked by a general inferiority than 
are his moral and intellectual attainments, llis 
is the only race (at least the only one at present 
known) that goes completely naked. Of arts or 
manufactures he has scarcely an idea; of agri¬ 
culture, even in its rudest form, he possesses not 
the smallest knowledge; nor does he seem to have 
the least idea of barter, except where intercourse 
with Eurojieans has taught him the convenience 
of giving his labour for a regular supply of food. 
Tie may be described rather as a gregarious than 
as a social animal; for though some personal re- 
.spcct is paiil occasionally to a kind of chief among * 
a tribe (MUdwlt, i. 192. ; ii. .322, Ac.), it would 
seem that it is altogether M'r.soyin/ (Slnrl, ii.lO.? — 
202. ),and independent of any right, either heredi¬ 
tary or eleclive, 

'I'he Australian is arraigned by the European 
as a thief; but, di'Stitute of almost every form of 
social life, he has, of course, no notion of the rights 
of ]»Toperty. Except!ng women, al 11hings appear 
to he in common wdth a tribe; and accustomed 
to supply his w'ants as he best may, it would be 
unreasonable to suppose he should make distinc¬ 
tions between the food which he finds promiscu¬ 
ously on the earth, and the hatchet or nail which 
comes in his way, and which he knows will be of 
use to him. In short, this race, the last and 
lowest of the human species, appear to be as 
barbarous as can well he imagined; and in this 
state they have existed for centuries, without 
either the power or the wish to make the first' 
.stej) in civilisation. {Jluwkcsworlh, iii. 506. 
634. 657, &c. ; Prichard, i. 370—411.; Flinders, 
i. 128.; ii.^ 212, Ac.; Oxlci/, Stvrt, and Mitchell, 

\ passim. ) E'rom the.se facts it has been comduded, 
that the Australians are incapable of civilisation 
( Field, 224.); that they arc essentially, and not 
accidentally, infe.ior even to the negro. But, 
degraded as they are, this inference i.s perhaps 
hardly warranted, at least to its full extent. 

Nature has been singularly unkind to the Aus¬ 
tralian, not in his conformation only, but in the 
circumstances by w hich he has been surrounded. 
The fertile siiots fitted for the siip])ly of his li- 
niited wants are separated hy deserts as wild and 
inhospitable as the sands of Arabia; and to pasu 
these, he had not, like the Arab, the a.ssistance 
of patient, strong, and faithful servants of the 
brute creation. No rivers flow through his 
strangely constituted land; and thus communi¬ 
cation, the great refiner and improver of man, 
*vas rendered difficult and of rare occurrence, 
llis soil was destitute of those )>lant.s, which, 
though ** eaten in the sweat of his brow,” arc the 
incentives to man’s labour, and the reward of his 
toil; nor did it feed a single animal like those 
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which, in more favoured regions, have formed 
from time immemorial the shepherd's occupation 
and wealth. The Australian being thus shut out 
ftom the two grand primitive employnients, his 
life could be neither pastoral nor agricultural. 
Under less adterse circumstances, the red man 
continued a hunter in the greater part of Ame¬ 
rica, during the ages that preceded his discovery 
by the European; but even this resource was 
only very partially available to the Australian; 
for not only w'cre the animals around him 
inferior in kind, but also remarkably few in 
numiier. Even the excitement of danger, which 
may be supposed tti have roused the African to 
exertion, by making his life a constant struggle 
with the fierce and powerful tenants of the woods, 
was wanting here; for in Australia there was no¬ 
thing dangerous except some noxious reptiles, 
which do not. however, a])pear to have very fatal 
powers. The Australian has had nothing but 
hunger to contend with; and tins he has endea¬ 
voured to appease by picking up the spontaneous 

J iroductsof his ungrateful soil, and the shell-fish 
bund on the sea shore, with insects and reptiles; 
to w'hicli he occasionally added a kangaroo or 
bird, overtaken or destroyed by accident. And 
Mitchell mentions, that such is the scarcity of 
the latter kind of food, that voung men are for¬ 
bidden to eat it. (ii. .S40.) ()f supcrfluiticK, the 
Australian has had no knowledge; and the sunnisc 
of ('ook, that it was impossible the inland country 
should subsist inhabitants at all seasons {llawkes- 
* ifiortA. iii. fifll.), was found by Sturt to be fatally 
verilled in the dry year of 1R‘2H. (i. 137.) 

Hut the adverse circumstances now' alluded to 
do nut. as some suppose, fully explain the bar¬ 
barous condition of the Australian, 'i'he stu))idity 
of his nature, and the inertness of his faculties, 
are evinced liy his Jiaving made few or no efforts 
to increase his supply of food, or to obviate those 
incessantly recurring attacks of famine to which 
he has always been exposed. His w'ant of other 
tilings .should have made him an expert fisher 
and huiiter of such animals os arc native to his 
country : but he is neither the one nor the other; 
and though it be probably going too far to say 
that the AuKtralion is incapable of improvement, 
the fair pri'Kiimption seems to be, that he is 
destined to remain for ever at the Imtlom of the 
scale of civilisation ; and to be inferior in point 
of comfort, as he has hitherto hardly been su¬ 
perior in contrivance, to many of the low'cr 
animals. 

Mitchell thinks, apparently with some proba¬ 
bility, that the increase of w'ild cattle w'lll ma- 
terialiy improve both the comforts and the cha¬ 
racter of the natives (ii. 345. ); but at present it is 
not possible to imagine a closer approximation 
to the least intelligent of the brutes, than the 
Australians. Their arts arc confined to the 
erection of extremely rude huts (and these are 
not numerous in the warmer latitudes), sjiears 
and fish-hooks, stone hatchets, a kind of 
shield, and a wooden missile, thin and curved, 
which, when thrown by a skilful hand, rises with 
a rotatory motion in the air, strikes at a consi¬ 
derable distance, and returns to within a few 
yards of the throw*cr. A nidc species of canoe 
serves to carry them across narrow creeks; but 
the greatest skill and taste is displayed in their 
burial mounds, which nearly resemble the bar- 
rows of the Celts, and, like them, have the coqisc 
always disposed with the head towards the E. 
'rite Australians believe in good and evil spirits; 
but it does not satisfactorily appear that tlwy offer 
either prayers to the one, or defirecations to the 
.4ft}H5i‘. {Htiwkeswoiihf iii. 631—<>45. ; Collint* 


Appefu.pas$, ; Odey^ 138, &c.; Sturt, i. 129, &c.; 
Mitchell, i. 260. ii. 193. 335—346, &c.) 

V. Histohy andDiscovery— Some accidental 
discoveries were made by the Spaniards as early as 
1526; but the first accurate knowledge that was 
gain^ in Eurqpe of these S. lands, was by the voy¬ 
age of the Dutch yacht Duyflien, which, in 1605, 
explored a part of the coasts of New Guinea. In 
the following year, Torres, a Spaniard, passed 
through the straits, which now bear his name, 
between that island and continental Australia; 
and, under the name of an island, gives the first 
account of the N. part of the latter mass of land. 
The Dutch continued to be the chief discoverers 
for the next 40 years, chiefly from their pos¬ 
sessions in the £. Indies; and between the years 
1642 and 1644, Tasman completed the discovery 
of a great part of the Australian coast, together 
with the island of Van Diemen's Land, which is 
now pretty generally, and we think properly, 
culled Tasmania. During these 40 years, the 
Dutch navigators succeeded in surveying about 
half the continental coast line; and the names 
bcstow'cd upon various parts of the land, as ('ar- 
pentaria, Du Wit’s Land, Arnheim's Land, £n- 
cliaeht's Land. Nuyt’s Land, i.euwen’s Land, 
Kdcl's Land, &c., commemorate the names either 
of the discoverers themselves, or of the ships 
in which they sailed. It was late before the 
English entered on the career of discovery; but 
once entered, they prosecuted it w’ith vigour. 
Daiiipier, between 1684 and 16‘X), explored a 
part of the W. and N. W. coasts; aiul in the 
remaining part of the 17th century, completed 
this survey, gave his name to the archipelago 
lying east of N. W. ('ape, and pushed his inquiries 
to the islands of N\fw Guinea, New Britain, 
and New Ireland; the straits between the 
first two being called by his name. Between 
1763 and 1766, Wallis and Carteret, the latter 
miserably appointed, followed in the truck 
of Dumpier, and added to his discoveries the 
investigation of New Hanover and other islands. 
These were followed by Cook, who first made 
known the E. coast of continental Australia, 
the previous discoveries having been confined to 
the N. and W. 'I'his w'as in 1770; and this 
great navigator discovered, in the same voyage, 
the island of New Caledonia. It is scarcely 
too much to allirm, that Cook's survey of the 
E. coast did mure for Australian discovery than 
the united labours of all who preceded him; nor 
shoulfl the naiYie of Bligli be forgotten, who, 
after the mutiny of the Bounty, in 1789, though 
in an open boat, and devoid of almost every 
necessary, carried on a series of observations on 
the N. E. coast, which added considerably to 
the general stock of knowledge, 'fhe colonists 
had, however, arrived on the soil the year pre¬ 
viously to this; and, simultaneously, home and 
colonial ex]>(.^itions were set on foot for explor¬ 
ing the new land which had become the resi¬ 
dence of Englishmen. It should be observed, 
how'ever, that, previously to this, France enter¬ 
ed on the task of southern discovery, but with 
no great success*; Navigators* Island^ and the 
Louisades, explored by Bougainville, between 
1768 and 1770, being the most important ad¬ 
ditions. Edwards, in 1791, Bligh (2d time), 
and rortUH’k, in 1792, and Hampton and Alt, 
in 1793, nearly completed the knowledge of 
Torres’ Straits and a great part of the N. coast; 
but the gi'catest discoverers, towards the end 
of last century, were Bass and Flinders, 
who survcyoil a great extent of coast, mostly 
in open boats.^ In 1798 thev sailed through the 
stnut between Tasmania, or Van Diemen's Laud, 
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and the continent, these two being marked in 
Cook’s chart as continuous, and their junction 
having been, down to this time, a subject of sp^e- 
culation. In the last year of the 18th century, 

Grant explored a portion of the S. coast, which 
bears his name; and, in the dve following years, 

Flinders completed a survey of the S. and K. 
coasts, and the Gulph of Can>entaria, which may 
be regarded as nearly perfect. In the same 
years, Baudin’s ex))edition was employed on the 
same coast and Van Diemen’s Land, the French 
and English commanders having met in En¬ 
counter llay, so named in consequence of that 
event. The unwiirrantable detention of Flinders 
for 6 years in Mauritius, despite the letter of 
protection from the French government, is 
matter rather of political than of geograjihical 
history; but it is right to advert to the fact, that 
the French authorities made use of his disco¬ 
veries, while they omitted his name. The pre¬ 
sent generation has, liowever, done him justice, 
and the extent and value of his labours are uni¬ 
versally acknowledged. 

The voyages of Captain King complcteil the 
survey of the Australian ccuist, except for about 
5(X) 111 . between the lats. of and I'he 

jiri/gress of inland discovery has been already 
iioMeed. (Flinders' Introduction; Jiuruei/sCliron, 
ylccounl of Discov. in S. Ocean ; Sir J. A'f.-r- 
burou"h^ Ilawkcsivorth, Dampter^ Flinders, and 
Kin», passim.) 

F^lcnt and Population. — The following table 
of the extent and population of the difllTCiit por¬ 
tions of Australia, has been partly adoptc'd from 
Malte-Bruit; but with some material niodi/ica- 
tioiis: — 



h jrface in 

hf]. tllllCS. 

('olonial 

I'oiiul.iluin. 

N.Uive 

r4>fiiil.itiun. 1 

New Mollind - 

N. t*itlt.‘<t.>ni<i - 
N. Hchridt.*. - 
41. Than. Klf*. 
^ulmncirih 
l.ouisi.uleN 

N'. Iirtt.ihi 

N. (luiiHia 

N Zealand • 

2,‘)4l).KW) 

in,van 
h.UlH 
2,Z‘ll 
i/m 
17,1.10 
74.4 
«1,1.13 

1 

110.000 

.'iO,(NIO 

W).4KI0 

.1,000 

4ll,00U 

r.0,000 

.'lU.IS 0 
100,(S)«I 

170,(MI0 
.0.1,(MS) 
'I0,(MI0 
].0O.(SN) 
,10,4MMI 
UHl.OOO 
]0.(NN) 

MSI (IIN) 
Z'jO.OIH) 

1 Tot.'il - - 

1 

1 ]4.0,IKS) 

i.vos.ooo 

1 l..1<is,4KX» 


The mniiber of native inhabitants, though a 
good deal less than that given by Malte-Brun, is 
probably overrated ; every traveller speaks of the 
deserted nature of the interior; and Mitchell, 
whose travels extended over nearly l-7th of the 
continent, does not estimate the aborigines at 
more than r;,(XX). The white population, on the 
other hand, is rapidly increasing. Four English 
seliietneiits have been made—Kew S. Wales, 
established 1788 ; Van Diemen’s Land, 1808; 
SwuiiBiver and K. George’s Sound, 1629; and 
S. Australia, on S]>oncer'5 Gulph, 1884. 

AUsfuiA (THE AHCHDUCllY OF), the nucleus 
end centre of the Austrian empire, Ik divided into 
the two provs. of Auntria above the Eniis, and AiiKtria 
below the h'nns, c•llramonly termed Upper and Lowt r 
AuKtria. The lower prov. has for centuries expe¬ 
rienced no alteration in its boundaries; but Uf>][)er 
Austria was enlarKed in the present eentury by tlie in¬ 
corporation of the archbishopric of Salzburg, with tlie 
exception of the lordship of Bcreiitesgaden, wliicli fell 
to Bavaria, and of the district lying along tiie right 
bank of the Inn from tiie Salsa to tiie mouth of that 
river. The Arehduchv «»f Austria lies betweim lat. 
400 ay# 25" and 41)0 N., and long. 12 o 4 f/ and 

170 7 « ]£ . according to the measurement of 

the imperial engineers, contains 15,0)7 Kug. sq. m., ol 
which 7,317 belong to the lower, and 7,700 to tlie upper 
prov. But Blumenbach estimates the area of Upper 
Austria at only 7 ,iK)H sq. m. The boundary of the aich- 
duehy is formed towards Tyrol and Carinttiia by the 
reiitral chain of the Koric Alps, in which the primitive 
^nnations predominate. The highest summits of tliesc 
Alps are found within this short space; viz. the (fross 
Clockner. 11,783 ft., Sulzbach Kees, H.'^Oa., Krumni- 
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horn, 11,104, &c. The Gross Glockner is the hlahost point 
of that range of the Alps which stretches firom the Brenner 
pass to the Danube. Immense glaciers and bods of eter¬ 
nal snow fill the clefts and cover the higher declivities of 
these lofty summits, from which several importimt rivers 
derive their origin. The N. limestone range of Uie Alps 
runs parallel to this central chain, with which it is con- 
nectPfl ^ a branch which abuts against it between Ger- 
los and Wald, at the sources of the 8 alsach and Valley 
of Zlll. Between the Salsa and the Inn these mountains 
cover the former archbishopric of Salsburg with a 
number of stet'p and extensive ranges. Such are the 
Tannen and Untersberg. From the right bank of the 
Salsa this chain continues to run parallel to the central 
chains, and its highest summits form the frontier of 
Austria towards Styria. Near llailstadt the highest 
summit rises in the Thor Stein, with several peaks, to 
the height of i),44H ft. Near Kisenerz the Knns traverses 
the chain which runs out, diminishing Iwth in elevation 
and extent, towards the Daiiub(> near Vienna. Other re¬ 
markable hills of this line are the Gros Frlvl, 8,680 ft.; 
tiu* Oetsclier, (1,06211.; and the Schneeberg, near 'Wiener 
Neiistadt, 6 ,H 68 ft. To the N. of the Danube tlip Bohe¬ 
mian forest throws out its oflVsets to that river’s bed, 
whose banks oiler, in consequence, highly picturesque 
scenery during its course from Fassaii to Vienna. Near 
Krems the highlands rec(>de from the river, and the 
frontier between Moravia and the archduchy is marked 
I b> a low of insignilicant heights, which run parallel to 
tin* Danube as f.ir as tlie March. The lesser Caroathiant 
and the Lcitha liills mark tiie frontier towards Hungary 
on the E. The 6 outli(>rn, or liuiestoiie range, Is tra- 
verhcd at several points by the Inn, Salza, Traun, 
and Knns, oliich are navigable along tlic greater ]>art 
of their course, and fall into tlie Duiiuhe. Several 
sni.illcr streams likewise unite with the Danutie ; sueh 
as the Yps, Krlaff, Trasen, and Wien. The Leitlia 
falls into the DaimlH* in Ihingary, and the Morawa, 
or Manli, which rises in Moravia, utiitfHi. with that 
river on its left bank, a little to tlie W. of Pressburg, 
after having for some disUnce marked the Hungarian 
irontier. 'J'tio Mur, which rises amongst the lofty sum- 
iiiits ot Lungau In 8 alzburg, Hows into 8 tyrla. 

The Daiiulaf enti'is the Austrian territory at Innstadt, 
opposite 1 ’assaii, where it is joined by the Inn, whii'h at 
tli.it spot is almost larger than the stream into wiiich it 
merges. The elevation of the surface of the united i Ivor 
under the bridge at Passau is, according to Lamont, WOM 
Paris ieet above the sea; its breadth is (>&() f(>et. 'J'he 
left bank, for some distance below Passau, belongs to Ba- 
\aria; but from Kngelhard’s cell tlie river belongs, on 
both sides, to Austria. At I.inz the breadth of the Da¬ 
nube is 6r)4 lec't; anil, ns this place is looked U|H>n us the 
key to tlie navigation of the river, strong fortifications 
liavc iiccn erected to protect it, those 011 thcleft bank 
being quite independent of tlie works which surround 
tlie town The navig.'itioii of tlie Danube bctw'ccn I’as- 
sau and Vienna is aecumpanied with no difficulty except 
that of overcoming a strong current in iriountiiig the 
Ktre.ara. The liigli rocky banks confine the. river in one 
iM-d, and its deptli is considerable, wilii tlie exception of 
one .sjiot near (irciii, wlicre reefs of rocks rx’tnsioii a 
Buri^which used formerly to be much dreaded. Under 
Maria Tlicresuand Joseph 11. tlicse rixrks w ere, however, 
so far reduced by bl.isting, that they otfi'r no serious 
obstacle to navigators, lletween this point and Press- 
burg the fall ol the river i.s s.iid to amount to 4.50 It., 
and the rapidity of its current in tlie canal of Vienna to 
i)C 8 feet a second. This canal is an amt thrown oil 
from the main stream a few miles above the city, under 
the walls of which it passes. The nmln stream is sepa¬ 
rated from it by the Prater island, aial one or two sinall 
Islets called Aunt, and wliicli togeMier have a breadth of 
nearly 3 m. Between Vienna and the Ilungarfan frontier 
the river forms numerous islmids ; and, ns its course lies 
through the plain, is apt to change its Ix'd alter Hoods. 
It il here only navigable at jieriods of di ought for vessels 
drawing but littlo water. The greatest breadth wbUdi 
its various arms embrace is now, near Gross Enzersdorl, 
where from shore to siiore, iucluding the ishind of I.obati, 
it measures ri,,325 yards. It was near this spot that Na¬ 
poleon erected his bridges; but the main stream runs 
now in a less favourable position for an enteri'rif-e of 
this kind. On the frontiers of Hungary tlic Damilic is 
once more sliut in between the foil of the Alps, which 
flatten down almost to its level on the S., and uie rise ol 
the lesser Canmthlaus on the N. bank. This passage 
divides the river Into the Lower and the l^ppcr Danube; 
and in aiitiituity the name Datmbius, from this spot on- 
wards, g.ave nlace to that of Ister. 

I'wo c.mals unite with the Danube. One in Upper 
Austna, w lilch connects the immense forests of Kruin- 
maii, the property of prince Schwarzenberg in the Bohe¬ 
mian forest, by means of the little river Mijhl, with the 
Danube, :s 40,(K)(l Vienna klaftcr (47 m.) in length ; hut 
is only used for floating down timber. The smiud leads 
I from Wic.icr Neustadt, through the plain, to Vienna 
‘ Q 4 
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•nd to iMrtgabtaewbargcii but little at pTMent The mOTemeM of the popnlaHon bM been at followe 

carried on by Its meant, altnough coals are found In the during the last 6 years — 
neighbourhood of 'Wiener Neustadt. The lakes of 

Upper Austria are not only celebrated for their highly • a * , jA. * w 

plcturesQue scenery, but are eminently useful as moans Lower Austria, without \ ienna. 

of internal communication. The most remarkable are 
those of Gmunden or Traun, 7i m. in length, and nearly 
2 m. across In the broadest part; the lake of Hallstadt, 


whidi is much smaller, is connected with the other two 
by means of the river Traun, and the salt produced along 
the line it traverses, together a ith tlic jiroducc of the ex¬ 
tensive forests of the Salzfcammergut, ns this portion of 
the duchy of .Salzburg is named, arc forwarded by its 
means to the UiinulH*. The Alter Lake L 114 in. long, 
and 21 m. broiul. The Mondsee and I«iko of St. Gilgen 
are also extiMisivo, but are not connected with any navi¬ 
gable river, except lor the purpose of floating down wood. 
The Traun circle alone, In which these are situated. Is 
said to contain 27 mountain lakes, the greater part of 
which are very small. In Lower Austria some small 
lakes are founa on the frontiera of .Steiurmark; the most 
coiisidm'alilo is that of Eriax, which is but 1,600 yards in 
length iuid about (KX) in breadth. The number and va¬ 
riety of the waterlalls add greatly to the beauty of the 
mountain scenery. Tlie cascades of Gaskin and of GoU- 
ing, near Salzburg, the latter of which is nearly 3(H) feet 
In per{iendieular descent; and the cataract of the Traun, 
where that line river falls over a rocky ledge .'i5 feet In 
heiKht, rank amongst the most picturesque in Knro|ie. 

Extensive morasses arc found in Upper Austria, in the 
vale of Einkgaii, or of the .Salza. These marslics extend 
I.*! m. in length by 3^ m. in breadth. In the Muhl circle, 
on tlie X. side of liie Danube, and in the neighbourhood 
of the priucipal lakes, large tracts of marshy laud also 
occur. 

Tlie climate of the nrchdnelw varies nerording to the 
elevation of the ground. In Upper .Austria tin* nie.iii 
temporatuce at Linz has been found to be + 7'^ (5 liean- 
innr’s scale Eahr.) ; at .Salzlmrg it is 7^4\' K. ; 

at Kremsiniinstcr, 7° 4'. In the year 18‘jri the in(*nn 
U'lnperature was 7° 41' at Kreinsinuiister, the greatest 
heat +23<^ 11. ( -830 41'/ Eahr.); the greatest cold, 
— 1(I0 7'U. (=:J)'^ 11/Tahr ). At N ienna the mean lieat 
is 8“ 30' It. (- r»l0 7' l*.xhr,) , in IHlHi it reached + 

H. The greatest heat in that year was +20“ H II. 
(‘H)0 48' Falir.); the greatest cold, —11*' 4' (=0o *>1' Fahr.) 
The mean elevation of tlie barometer was 28'2" 4'". In 
1837 the greatest cold was .-l.'i^ .V 11. (=—1 .'i.'i Falir.). 
The elevation of Vienna i-i !).M feet, that of S.xlzbiirg 12ri0 
fwt, above tlie level of the sea. llaron Wcldeii has fixed 
tiic limit of torest vegetatiua at 6,U00 feet, that of eteruul 
snow at 8,(MH) feet. 

The surface of the country in Upper Austria presents 
a succession of mountain tracts, whose elevation, in tlie 
southern parts, admits of little cultivation, but whicli 
are extensively clothed wltii ttne and valuable forests. 
As they subside todrards the Danube, the country as¬ 
sumes a more cultivated appearance, but the effects of 
the cold winds from the snow-covered summits is detri- 
ineiitid to tlie growth of more delicate phmts. The vine 
is first met with at Krtuns in Lower Austria, but follows 
thence the course of tlio Danube, and wlierc tlie mpuii- 
taiuH open near the eapilal, both their sides and the 

K luins are covered with vineyards, interspersed with 
■uit-trees of every description. The valley of th<* Eiins 
is remarkable for its luxuriant growth of eorn, as 
is the plain of Tulhi on the Danube. Tlie Marchfeld 
between tlie Aloravian frontier and the Danube is also 
highly productive, althougli much exposed to drought. 

The Archduchy of Austria is portioned Into ten 
Ditisions. 


lTp|icr Aaitrls. 


licgitimatc. 


lllogitiinate. 



Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Fern. le. 

l(i,241 

16,040 

2,101 

V.'.Dl 

lfl,9W 

16,180 

2,.‘190 

i.VOO 

100,717 

95,714 

28/*48 

27,417 



2,449 

2. 

11.807 

11.182 



Lnwer AuMrla, without Vienna. 


18.xri 

1H.X7 

Tot.il of 6 yrs.^ 
inrluiliiig the > 


Upper AuHtrki. 



The Speeifleation of tlie Kinds of Death in the Archduchy 
IS ior 183(? .uul 1837, without the Capital. 



The Bubjoinetl table gives a survey of the amount of 
cultivated land, and of the estimated produce, from uflicial 
sources ; but that of the produce must be eonsldereil as 
too low. The agriculture of the archduchy in in geniMjil 

{ ;ood, although open to many iinproveini’hts, especially 
n the cultivation of tin* vine. 'I'he hest wanes are pro¬ 
duced near Vienna, and are the growth.s of Veselau, 
ttumpoioskirchen, Clostcrncnburg, and Weidling. TIh* 
produce of the vintages in the plain are inferior to those 
on the hills. Cyder is extensively made in Upper Austria. 
A remarkable cireiiinstanee is the low' value of land in the 
neigtibourhood of so Large and rich a CAiiltal us Vienna; 
the cfimmon price of a joch ( = 1’4 acres), not exceeding 
3(M) d., or 3(1/. The price docs nut full much in a circum¬ 
ference of several miles. 

Amount of cultivated Land, with its Distribution, in the 
Archduchy of Austria, per Eng. Acre, from Becker’s 
Handel’s lA'xicon. 


Lower Austria. 

Provinces. 

Germ. 1 
Hq. in. 

Pop. 




307..X.X5 I 3S9,.XI8 | 4H'J,56« 



I ■hlporVicmna, 
1. Circle below 
the Vienna 
Forest 

t. Do. below the 
Mannhards- 

8. DSuSiovetho' 

Vienna Po- 

vest 

4. Do. above the 
Mannhards- 
beri • 


Amount of Produce of cultivated Land in the Archduchy 
of Austria. 


I Wood, in 

t'„ K*?. Iisuh. Vu-nna 
Imp. (sals. Fathoms. 




<,aw,i3i I 


Number of Hoad of Cattld in the Archduchy of Austria, 
from the National Eticyclopicdia. 


Horses. 

Oxen. 

Uoa s. 

8hppp. 

57,726 

43,134 

110 A09 
86,349 

199.290 

279,380 

3'»2,7r.l 

191,611 


Mining is an extensive branch of industry in both pro¬ 
vinces* 
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Table showing the Produce of the Mines in the Archduchy of Austria during 5 Years, from 1B30 to 1A34. 

Lower Austria. 



In Marks. 




In Cwt. Vienna weight =: 

lt\i Cwt. 

Avolrdu] 

1 

Gold. 

Silver. 

Copper. 

Lead. 

4 

ig 

Pig Iron'. 

Caatlron. 

Alum. 


Anenlc. 

Sulphur. 

-- - - 

Coab. 

Ora. 

pWle. 

1M30 




bbh 

H 

11,664 

■BHI 

1,296 

■HH 

■HB 

HHB 

243,405 

56 

1831 






11,624 


1,340 

^B^B 



178,565 

266 

1832 





■ 

11,715 


670 




214,045 

197 

1833 





■ 

12,410 

^B^B 

1,006 




231,020 

93 

1834 

Ki 

H 



H 

13,440 


1,630 




368.863 

1390 

Total 

H 

H 



H 

60.753 


6,049 




1,225,000 

2,002 

Aver. 

■i 


HHH 

bHI 

■ 

12,151 

Hm 

1,189 

IHH 

HBH 

HBH 

245,180 

400 


Upper Auptriii. 


18:)0 

12i 

390 

510 

2'i0 

1 

24,168 

711 

487 


330 

736 

19,793 


1831 

89 

358 

434 

240 

1 

18.750 

178 

380 

. 

350 

598 

28,230 


18J2 

84 

294 

262 

75 

1 

12,102 

513 

192 

2.50 

694 

707 

]2,!I50 


1H33 

112 

288 

388 


. 

20,028 

22,746 

307 

. 312 

630 

320 

812 

22,i;i6 


1834 

94 

280 

422 

45 

- 

506 

88 

654 

340 

453 

30,120 


Total 

.501 

1,610 

2,016 

560 

n 

97,794 

2,218 

1,459 

1 , 5:14 

2,034 

3,306 

113.229 


Aver. 

100 

322_ 

403 

140 

■1 

19,554 

444 

292 

512 

407 

661 

22,61(> 



'J’ho returns of the produce of the salt-piins of 

Aiissei*, Uullitatlt, Ishl, Ebciisec, and Ilallcin, In Upper 
Au«: ria, are not published ; but the Nut. EucyvIoptetUu e»- 
liin.ites it at 4G,(K>0 tons, and supposes that Iroin ri.UOd to 
individuals are employed in the works. Owing to 
the great consumption ot all articles in tlie capit.d, the 
pioviiice exiiorts but little produce, while its Imports are 
\cry great For the trade of Vienna we refer to that 
article. As the high roads from Trieste and Hungary to 
the western and northern provinces pass through V iciina, 
tlie carrying bu^css is very gnsit, and m general well 
managed; and tno cominiinicatinu between the ca|iital 
and all the provinces is very brisk. The roads through¬ 
out tlie archduchy a'*e excellent, and the cotnmiinicarion 
beiw' .'i. Vienna and the upper province, as well as with 
Hungary, is facilitated liy steam navigation on tlie Danube, 
by means of which the Jtjuriicy trom Lin* to tlie capital 
ih performed in a day, and that from Vienna to Pesth 
in in hours. In the spring of 183‘J the iron railway, now 
forming, to Poland, will be opened ns far as Bnmn, in 
Moravia, a di«.tancc of 80 m.; and another leading from 
Vienna to Uaab, in Vltingary, will be commenced. 

The uihabltJiiits ot the archduchy are all tjcrmans, and 
are distinguished for their industry and quickness of aij- 

t iroheusiun. As the population is more sparingly distri- 
mted in the moitnlalnous paits than in the plains and 
valleys, there is in appearance of well-doing throughout 
ai’ classes of the inhabitants; and the schools for the 
lower cl.isses are both numerous and well attended. The 
dress and manners of the inhabitants of the mountainous 
parts, es})ccially of Salzburg, resemble those prevailing in 
Sly ria and Tyrol, as the manners and customs, as well as 
the occupations, of the Austrian mountaineer are nearly 
the same with those of the neighbouring provinces. The 
business of driving the cattle up to the Alpine pastures in 
summer, whence in the autumn they are brought down 
with festive parade, is the department of the women. 
Wood-cutting and mining are the occupations of the men. 
Hand-weaving and spinning of flax, cotton, and wool, are 
much carried on, especially during t^e winter. As many 
us 23,0(10 individuals are said to have been employed liy 
the rarpet manufactory at Linz, while it was carried on 
upon Its largi'st scale. Along the Knns and the Yps the 
Li on manufactaring district is situated ; but agriculture 
is the ciiicf eniploymciit of the inhabitants of the grand 
duciiy, and is managed with considerable skill. The 
uiountainocr Is confined to more frug.il fare than the In. 
habitant of the plain enjoys; oatmeal or barley puddings, 
prepared with the milk and butter of his cows, being his 
cliief support. Whether this species of nourishment, or 
the quality of the water, or the nature of his occupations, 
lie the cause of the goitre or swelling of the neck, which 
commences on the mountains on the Styrian frontier, is 
not known. The lowlanders’ eiyoyracnts are sought in 
the dance and in the wine-pot, ol which his libations, 
especially of the one-year-old liquor ( brurfger), are botli 
deep and frequent. The large earnings which a slight 
exertlun of industry secures in a country wliose climate 
and soil afe highly adapted to furnish the blessings of 
plenty, give a cheerful appearance to a lai gc portion of 
lower classes, that is scarcely to be met with any 
vi^ere else; and the Lower Austrian fleserves credit for 
blWi earning the good things of tliis life, and lor enjoying 

. .... 

The Gubernia at Lin* and Vienna are. the chief pro¬ 
vincial authorities for the provs. of Upper and Lower 
Austria. Under these is tiie captain of the circle, who 
unites judicial and adiuinlstrativc powers, in as far as 


the inhabitants of the country are concerned. In towns the 
administration oi jiolice is conlltled to a special commis¬ 
sary, uiul the magistracy ticrlurms the Judicial functions. 
The inanorial courts ol the large proprietors are placed 
under the courts of the circle, and may be appealed from 
to the latter. 'I'he governor of Upper Austria resides at 
Linz; which, as the cap. of the prov., is the scat of the 
authorities. Those for Ijower Austria reside at Vienna. 
The Arrhbisliop of Vienna is the head of the clerical au¬ 
thorities in the Catholic church for Lower Austria; the 
Archbishop of Salsburg exercises the same functions for 
the upper prov. Superiiitcndents at Linz and Vienna 
conduct the clerical aifairs of the Protestants under the 
Consistory at Vienna. The commander of the forces for 
botli provinces resides at Vienna. The military con¬ 
scripts of the provinces of Austria are enrolled in the 4th, 
14th, 4Uth, and 59th regts. of infantry, in the 3d and 4th 
regts. of cuirassiers, the Ski regt. of dragoons, and the Ist 
light cavali 7 . They further supply two rifle corps and a 
regiment of artillery, amounting in all to 20,000 men. 

AUSTRIA (liMRlRE OF), one of the 
largest, must populous, and most important of 
the European suites. 

Situation and lixtent. — The empire of Aus¬ 
tria is situated in central and southern Europe; 
and, with the exception of a narrow strip at its 
S. extremity, projecting along the coast of the 
Adriatic, its territory forms a very compact mass. 
It extends from about 42° to 51° N. lat., and 
from about 8° SiV to 26° 2Qf E. long. Its length, 
from Lake Maggiore, in Italy, to the K. fron- 
ticjgi^of Transylvania, is about 860 m., and its 
breadth (exclusive of Dalmatia), from the S. 
frontier of Croatia to the most N. point of Bo¬ 
hemia, about 492 m. The total area is estimated, 
in the map of the Austrian engineers, at 12,153 
sq. Germ, or 257,368 sq. Eng. m. On the S., 
Austria is bounded by Turkey, the Adriatic 
Sea, and the independent states of Italv; W., 
by the states of tlic king of Sardinia, Switzer¬ 
land, and Bavaria; N.,by Prussia, the free city 
of Cracow, and Russian Poland; and E., by 
Russia and Molda\ia. The extensive frontier 
of the empire, .upwards of 4,250 m. in length, has 
the rare advantage of being advantageously dc- 
hned b^ natural boundaries; such ns mountains, 
large rivers, lakes, and the sea, offering favour¬ 
able military positions for defence, with the ex¬ 
ception of a portion of the frontier of Galicia, 
towards the Russian provinces, which is open. 

Divisions, l^opulation, — 'I'he Austrian 
empire is compu.sed of many states, differing 
widely in extent and population. As the far 
greater part of the provinces were united under 
the imperial sceptre by peaceable means—that 
is, by inheritance or by treaty * — the boundaries 

* OnlkUi and a part of Um mOUaiy frontiar wm Um only acquhi- 
Uom bgr actual conquMt. 
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of i/l remain as they existed whilst they formed to the close of 1837, has been found, by adding 
independent states, with the exception of the the surplus of the births over the deaths, to the 
Italian provinces, whose frontiers and divisions amount found bv enumeration in all the pr»»- 
date only from 1815. vinces, exce|)t Hungary, in 1834. The pop. of 

The following table shows the area and pop. Hunganr and 'IVansyivania — in which countries 
of each prov. A division, of no less importance the nobles and the clergy make no returns of 
than the political one, is noticed in the margin; their number, and which are not subject to the 
showing to what race the mass of the inhah« of milit^ conscription—can only be found by ap- 
each prov. belongs. The amount of pop., down proxinuition: — 


rroTlncet. 


Area in Uerm. 
aq. m. 


Population in 
18.18. 


Pop. to a Germ, 
sq. tn. 


Chi«r Towns. 

PiMiul^lon In 
1838. 

Vienna 


320,3.50 

Linz 


23.:iio 

Innzpruck 


10,730 

Uratz 


39,770 

Klagenfurt 


12,000 

Layrh-ich 


13,(K)0 

Trieste 


44,530 

Prague 


10-2,918 



30,700 

'I'roppau 


12,550 

1 leinberg 


54,960 

Zara 


6,461 . 

Ofen (Buda) 


40.600 



64.0(H) 

(Jlausenburg 

- 

• 14,500 

Milan 


1.50,900 

Venieo 

• 

97,150 

1 — I 

— 


I^witr Aufitrin 
Up|idr Austria 
I - , Tyrol 
15 ( Styria - 
f (Jarfnthia 
(^arniolu 
Illyrian Coast 
Hohemia 
Moravia and 
Silesia 
(inlicia 
Dalmatia 

Hung.iry, with the mi- ) 

I V llUiry frontier - j 
[Magyars.— 'JVaiuylvanla • 

f Lombardy and 
IJ J Venice 


; -! 

: :l 

:] 


-■ .] 


708-G 

51(>*4 

3U!i'4 

519-0 

962-9 

1547-0 

273-7 

4H94-8 

1000-8 

851-9 


1,341,039 
Hrnp-il 
831,298 
940.U01 

748,785 I I 
401,100 |> 

4,128,001 
2,143,052 

4,642,827 
381.470 

1-2,605,631 
1.963,435 

2.. 'i28.R54 

2.100.. 5(K) 


2,989 

1,009 

2,355 

2,331 

4,328 

4.430 

3,(KK) 

1,393 

2..555 

1,950 

5.431 


Totals 


12,1520 


35,070,9% 


•2,927 


In S. Hungary the greater part of several < 
‘sides Croatia and Slavonia, arc inhr 


_ l coun¬ 

ties, besides Uroatia and Slavonia, arc inhabited 
by Slavonians. On the N. side of the Danube, 
11 counties of the prov., “ on this sitk^ the J)a- 
nidtCt" and a great part of the prov. ** beyond the 
Thcisst* nre Slavonian; the latter prov. contain¬ 
ing the liusniaks^oT Red Russians; the former 
the Slowaksy or Slavoniaiis of Moravian descent. 
The total number of Siavonians in Hungary is 
estimatiHl at 5,800,000, inhabiting 5,789 towns 
and villages. The Magyars ( Hungarians) are 
4,.5(X),00() in luiinber, dwelling in 4,739 towns 
and villages; the W^allachiatis have 1,024, and 
the (icrtnans 921 towns and villages. The 
various races of the inhabitants may be classed 
under the following divisions: — 

Si.AVixiiAin in thr N. prov. Holicniia. SilcsdR, Monvls, 

(■.illii'la, «nil N.K. iMrt uf Uunivuy - >14,0(10,000 

IMtto, In titc Illyria, Dalin iii.t, Croatia, SI a vonia, 

•lid military Ountier • • . 4/iOO.(MiO 

Mahiauv In tlte ulaim of Ifiinu.irv, on each aidv the 
lianulie and thi* Tliel.s, and in TraiiHylvania • 4,/i0n,0rK) 

(»KauANA In the (venn. |WovB. - . S.Miii,(N)0 

intui, w’Atturfd thriniim the Einpln* . • 2)5iM),(N10 

Itai lAM*. l 0 lionilMiTily, Vviib'i’, .incl M. Tyrol • 4,4(M)2»()0 

U’Ai4.AriuAKaln IliinHary aiiilTrinsjlvdiiiA - UUil,(iiMI 

AriiMniana, Alliatilanh, ZlKcuiier, du.. . l.Ki.diNi 

Jewa .... mmjiiuo 

Nearly every prov. differs from the others in 
the density and distribution of its population. 
In Galicia and Hungary, both agricultural 
countries with comp.iratively little trade, tlie 
villages are usually ve^ large and ikiuuIuus, but 
widely scattered. In Lombardy and Venice the 
inhabiUlnts are so much scattered over the face 
of the country, that the inmates of towns form 
but a small proportion; and are almost exclu¬ 
sively the nobility and traders. The German 
and MAvonic provinces show a medium between 
tlic two. Cxternig gives the following calculau- 
tion respecting the density of the population in 
1B36: — 


Ptovtnooi. 


Httimry 

UoliiMa 

AuurU 

lAMiibiwIy 


Numbar 
uf l-Qvirns 
and Vl|. 

in a 
Oonum 
sq.m 

NumlH>r 
uf Jluuse, 
in aiitTin. 
sq.m. 

Number of InhaMtants. 

ToaVUliqte- 

To a House. 

5 

SOI 


7 1 

4 


7I« 

«*K 


sas 

m 

7-6 

1 ta 

7A1 

230 

8-4 


('onsi(leral)Jc difficulty attends the determi¬ 
nation of the precise rate of increase of the pop. 
and of mortality in the Austrian empire, cming 
to the ravages occasioned by the cholera morbus. 
This disease visited every prov. twice within the 
lust ten years, and caused, for the time, a serious 
decrease of pop. From the experience, how¬ 
ever, of the years in which this epidemic did not 
prevail, it .seems that the increase in the greater 
iiimiber of provs. is very rapid. The following 
t'lbles have been calculated, expressly for this 
work, from the annual oflicM returns published 
in the Vienna Ga'^ieUe. No returns are given 
for Hungary or Transylvania: — 

Annual Average of five Y<*ars, from 1833 to 1837 Inclu¬ 
sive, fur the uuder-mentiuued Frovhu’cs. 


f 

s 

Hieths. 

lArKitimati*. 

Illtqfvtiinaic. 


M.iIim - .177,(iS4 
Fttiaalm • .V>.7,2HZ 

Malvii - 4'2,us7 

Feiiiiiles • 4O,’^.‘}0 


SZ,317 


nn 


(.‘49,87711 . i 


Table, showing the Increase of the Population, A'r., cal¬ 
culated from the Returns of each Province for two 
Years, in which there was no Cholera. 


Ffeovinoea. 

Nwrmal 

Yuan. 

In importion to 100 of tba 
Population. 

»>&• 

-<•8 

Death*. 

1 

1 

Austria 


•11 

3*4 

.77 

3-ft 

Styria 


■fiS 

*•8 

•(>9 

.V3 

Hohomia 

i.k:H 

•97 

.l-O 

•79 

39 

Moravia and 






SUasia 


•91 

3-2 

-85 

4^3 

(lalii’M 

if r ■PrT 

1-4Z 

3-3 

l'U9 

5-0 

CorinthU 

Ibis H■%7 

) 



r 

Carniuia 


-78 

2-0 

-66 

3-21 

Illyrian coast 

Ibb Ii.kV 




1 

JAMnliardy • 

tri Ir^u 

, -77 

.V4 

•87 

4-8'^ 

Vonive - 


•73 

3-3 

•94 

4*1 

Ualmaua 

;b: 

1-10 

2-.7 

•91 

3*4 

Tytol - 

IS33.1837. 

•49 

2-6 

wa 

3-1 

1 


•78 

3-17 

•ao 

8 97 
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Among the different manners of death specified, we 
notice the following: ~ 


Auuual Average of five Years, from 1833 to 1837 inclusive, 
for the same Provinces. 



From the extreme strictness of the Austrian 
prov. administration, these oflicial returns, ex¬ 
tending; o\cr a population of upwards of 2() 
millions, form a most valuable contribution to 
the statistics of European population and tnor- 
tulity. It will be observed, that, in Galicia, 
where the cheapness of provisions encoura;;es 
early marriaj^es, not only the increase of pop. 
is greatest, but the number of illegitimate births 
is remat kably small in proportion. A nearly 
siniilur result is given by the Italian provs., in 
w’hich an unremitting industry and judicious 
distribution of labour afford a cotn)>etence even 
where the prices of provisions are higher. For 
a coniparison of the prices we refer to the head 
Trade, •.Jt. In the calculation of the propor¬ 
tional longevity in the provs., the same order 
<loes not occur which is shown in the increase of 
the poinilation. I'he average of six years, for 
the above-named provinces, gives 338 individuals 
in 10,CK)0 who attain HO years and iipw'ards; of 
whirl! number Dalmatia had the most (during 
the six years 060 ), and Galicia the fewest (iJU8). 
Of 1(<0,()()0 individuals 82 attained 100 years and 
upwards: here, again, Dalmatia stands first, 
with 19S in six years; Galicia and the other 
Slavonic ])vovinces rank next; Lombardy (21), 
aiwl Venice i H), show the fewest. 

Face of the Von ntry.-^-Mountains.~-'V\\v Austrian em¬ 
pire exhiliits rvri y variety of surface. Two graiitl nnoun- 
Uiin ranges, branching from the central group of the 
Alps, traverse it iu dlfferont directions, throwing out 
iMiiierous and exiensive dciiendent branches. The first 
ot these, whicti lias been U'rmed the JJcicffno-Carjiathian 
ciiain, divides the regions of the German Ocean and 
Baltic from those of the Black Sea and Mediterranean. 
Leaving the canton of Grisons, In Switserland, this 
mountain range traverses Vorarlbcrg in a N. direction 
to tin* lake of (^mstance: thence it passes through Wir- 
temlierg and Bavaria, separating the regions of the 
Bhineand Blbe from that of the Danube, and re-enters 
Auhtri.! on the N. E. frontier of Buliemia, where It 
throws oil' an extensive branch of tlie Erz (Ore) moun¬ 
tains. whicli Ktretcli into that kingdom and into Saxony. 
Taking a S.E. direction from the sources of the Ever, 
tills chain runs, under the name of the “ Bohemian p'o- 
rest,” nearly to tlie Danube, where it once more diverges 
to the N E., and, dividing Moravia from Bolietnia, sends 
out a branch into Prussian Silc&in and Lnsatia, named 
the Uieson ((iianl) mountains. On the frontiers of Gal¬ 
icia and Hungary it joins the Carpathians, whieii branch 
ofi' to the Danuiic near Presburg. I'he central Car- 
pattiiaus form the boundary between Mic above-named 
provinces, as far as the sources of tne Sau and Dniester, 
a lierc a cli.dn of low heights stretch from tliem into the 
Tlusslan territories, separating the region of the Vistula 
from that pf the Dniester. The eastern Carpathians 
cover the N.E. counties of Hungary, tlie Bukowina, and 
Transylvania, as far as tlic Danube. 

The second mountain range, whicli lias much more 
elevated summits, and covers a larger tract of country, 
divides the region of tlie Mediterranean from that of tlie 
Black Sea: it stretches from the frontiers of Sultzer- 
Und and Piedmont in three chains, which, tliroiigh 
T)rol, run nearly parallel to each other. The central 
chdn exhibits the primitive formations of granite and 
slate: its summits are covered with (itcru.Ll snow, above 
the elevation of 8,000 feet. Following the right bank of 
tlie Inn, as far ah the point of junction of Salzburg and 
Cariiithia, it takes a N.E. direction through Si>ria into 
Hungary, and sulisides iu the Leitlia chain near the 
Danube. Thu two accompanying chains are of liipe- 
fitoiic: that on the N. covers uorlburu Tyrol, Salzburg, 


and great part of the Archduchy of Austria, and is inter¬ 
sected by the numerous streams which flow feom the 
central chain to the Danube. The S. parallel chain 
sends its ramificanons from S. Tyrol into the kingrlom 
of Lombardy; and, passing through Illyria and the 
Croatian firontler district, uniteft with the Balkhanon the 
borders of Bosnia. Three important branches strike off 
from this chain, one of which stretches betwetm the 
rivers Kaab and Drave, under the name of the JJa- 
konu Forest, into llunga^; a second divides the region 
of the Drave from the valley of the Save; and the third, 
stretching along the Adriatic through Dalmatia, is called 
^ the natives, from its dark colour, MotUe Nero, or 

^hc* length of the different mountain chains in the 
empire, when added together, exceeds 3,000 miles. 

Tlie principal volleys in Austria are situated in the 
southern provinces, and run parallel with the Alps, in 
the direction of W. to E. They are found in 'J'yrol, Salz¬ 
burg, Ktyria, and Illyria. Croatia belongs, for tlie great¬ 
er part, to tlip valley of the Save; and Slavonia to the 
fertile vale of the Drave. 

Large plains are also found within the empire; they 
follow, tor the most part, Uie course of the principal 
rivers. Of the jiluin of the Po, between tlie Adriatic 
Sea and the lall of the Apennines, the northern part 
lielongs to Austria. The plain or basin of Vienna, which 
stretches from the Lcitha mountains to the heights of 
Moravia, is traversed by the Danube and the March. 
In Hungary there are two very extensive plains ; one in 
Upper Hungary, situated between the Carpathians anil 
the Bakony forest; tiie second, extending from the E. 
fall of the last-named forest and the Matra hills to Uie 
rise of tlie Transylvanian mountains, ami irura the cen¬ 
tral Carpathian chain on the north, to the mountains of 
Slavonia on tiie south. This, the largest plain in cen 
trai Europe, is traversed b^the Danube, Theiss, Maros, 
Drave, and their tributaries. The plain of tlic Vistula 
! and the Sau, in Galicia, is a portion of the great level 
which stretches from the lull of the Carpathians on the 
north to the Baltic Sea. 

Rivert, Lakes, — The Austrian empire belongs 
to the regions of tne Rhine, Danube, Elbe, Oder, Vis¬ 
tula, Dniester, and Po. The Rhine forms part of 
tlic frontier of Vorarlbcrg, towards Switzerland from 
near Feldkirch, until it falls Into the Lake of Con¬ 
stance. The Danube enters the Austrian territories 
at Eugelhardt’s Zell, near Passau, where its depth is 17 
feet, and its breadth GUO feet: in its course through the 
pruvincos of Upper and liower Austria and Hungary, 
It receives all the waters falling from the two grand 
mountain ranges, described above; the chief amongst 
wliich are, on its 1. bank, the March, Waag. Gran, 
Theiss, &c.; on its r. bank, the Traun, Ens, Koab, 
Drave, Save, ike. All of these rivers, with many of 
their tributaries, arc navigable, and with the gradual 
development of the resources of this vast empire, 
must aflbrd facilities for commercial cominunleutlon 
of the easiest kind, and on a gigantic siuiIg. 'I'be 
Elbe has its source in Bohemia, wliicli it traverses in a 
direetion from N. to S., being navigable for barges from 
Prague alter its junction witii the Moldau, wiiich is navi¬ 
gated from Budweis. Besides the Moldau, it receives 
the Adler, Sapawa, Wattawa, Eger, and other streams 
of inferior note, before it crosses the frontier of Saxony. 
The Oder has Its source in thu chain of hills which 
connects the Silesian Mountains with thu Carpathians ; 
it leaves the Austrian states without assuming the im¬ 
portance of a navigable river. The Vistula is funned by 
the junction of two mountain streams, which fall from the 
Carpathians, near Jablunka. It is navigable nearly along 
the whole of Its course from Oswlecziii to Zawychiest, a 
distance of upwards of 2(M) miles, in which It forms the 
Austrian frontier. It receives the Dunajec, the Wisloka, 
and the Sau, the hist of which is navigabtc from Przcniysl, 
along its course of 120 miles. The Dniester, which rises 
at the N. side of tlie Carpathians, wliere they branch off 
towards the Danubei through Transylvania, is navigable 
from the little town of Koniuszki, 38 miles S. W. of Lem 
berg. In its course through Galicia, it receives 14 
streams upon its left, and C inountain-brooks upon its 
right bank. The source's of the Sau, which falls into the 
Vistula, arc situated farther to the E. in tlie X'ar path ions 
than those of the Dniester ; and wrherc Uiese two rivers 
are large enough to be narlgatcd by boats, they are idmost 
connected by a series of lakes or ponds stretching through 
the sandy plain which extends from Przemyslaiid Jaros- 
low to Jaworow and Komarno. thus offering a natural 
rommunication between the Black 8ca and the Baltic. 
The Fruth rises In tlie same chain of hills, but soon 
enters to Moldavia. The main channel of coinmunl- 
ration fur l^ombardy is affurd<*d by the Po, which, in its 
course through and along tlie borders of the Austrian 
territories, receives from the Alps the Ticino, Adda, 
Ogiio, and Mincio, besides smaller streams. 'I'hc Adige, 
the Tagliamcuto, and the Lisonzo, traverse tlio pro¬ 
vinces of Venice and Illyria to tlic Adriatic. 
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Lakei^ ie — Th« Lake of Conitance may be counted 
amongst tho Austrlar. lakes, although only a portion of 
Its K. shore belongs to Austria. On ^be S. side of thr 
Alps, the Lakes Magglore, I.ugano, Cotno, Iseo, and 
Garda, are the most con^dcrable. On the N. side of the 
same mountains, the largest lakes are those of Attcr, 
Gmiinden, or Traun, llallstadt, and Augsee, which are 
connected together by the 'I'raiin, and the lakes of St. 
Gilgen and Monel See. The lake of Zlrknitz, with 
others In ll.c limestone hills of Illyria, although remwk- 
able as natural curiosities, are of trifling extent. The 
Keustedler and Balaton lakes, in Upper Hungary, are 
the largest In the empire; the water of the former is 
saltish. . .,, 

Climate. — Four distinct ellmates are found within the 
limita of this extensive empire. The most southerly part 
of Dalmatia produces the palm-tree, and at llagusa, the 
moan elevation of the thermometer is stated by Ulumen- 
barh to bo •f) ^ Fahr.: upon a line dnawn 

along the S. foot of the Alps, the mean temperature at 
Milan is + 9® 4'; at Temeswar, +9° 2f, On the N. side 
of that chain, in I.lnz, it is +7^ 0 *; In Vienna, +HO|p, 
(nearly the climate of Strasburg); Buda, 8® 8'; in 
Klaiiseiibiirg, +8^ V. In Prague, the mean heat is +7" 
9'; In OIniutz, +7*^ 3'; In Troppau, +7® 3'; in Lcm- 
iMTg -pfi" P K. Wine and Indian corn do not thrive to 
the N. of the last drawn line, except in unusually favour¬ 
able situations; but corn of all other descriptions, flax, 
hemp, and hardy fruits, attain ^lerfeetion. The observa¬ 
tions, at the observatory of Vienna, for 1837, give for the 
ineuii temperature only -p7° 2' II.; 20 days in that year 
were clear, 172 clouoy, with sunshine; IGG cloudy, 
llaiiiy days were 144, snow .'>8; and there were 139 fogs, 
2(i (hundf^r storms, and 17 storms. In the northern iiro- 
vinces, the air is mostly clear and salubrious. Tlic 
greatest quantity of rain fills in tin* kingdom of Lom¬ 
bardy, the smallest quamitjnn the eenti.d distriets of 
Hungary and iu Dalmatia, which often sulVer from ex¬ 
cessive drought. In this last province, tin* fall of rain 
averages 12 inches * at Vienna tin* average was, for 1830, 
Hi'W inches ; for 1837, lfi'80. Tyrol has many varieties of 
elimnte, resulting from the elevation of its mountains in 
a southerly situation. The c1assilU'.itinn given by Fraii- 
ciui for Switzerland has been found to suit 'I'yrul with 
equ.'d preeisioii—1. Tlie region of the vine, from 700 ft. 
to 1,7lK) ft. above the level i>f tlie sea. — 2. The region of 
the oak, from 1,700 fl. to 2,80011—3. The region of the 
beeeh, 2,K(K)ft. to 4,100 ft.; tlie walnut only reaches 3,.')fl0 
ft.; tile plum-tree, 3,721) ft.; pear and apple-trees, 4.100; 
but little wlieat is grown in tiiis region ; but the meadows 
are excellent.—4. 'JMie reginu of lir, from 4,100 to h.GiiO 
ft...-..'!. The lower Alpine region famous for its pas¬ 
tures, ft. to flj.'iliO ft.—fl. Tlie Up}>er Alpine region, 
fl,.'K)0 ft. to 8,200 ft., above which is the region of eternal 
«nuw. 

Natural Productions, Minerals, ^c. — A statement of 
tin* produce of the iidnes in the Austrian empire is given 
under tlie heiul manufactures. Wc may hen; remark, 
llmt tho amount produced is very furbelow the capacities 
of a country so highly endowed with mineral riches, that 
the extent of this source of wealth and industry is very 
ImperfiH'tly explored, and that what is worked neither 
attracts the amount of capital nor the degree of skill 
n(‘ccsiiwy to a successful result. In that statement, the 
aiuouiit of iron Is not distinguished from the quantity of 
native steel obtalneii in 8t\ ria and lllyrln; the only part 
of Furojie in which the carbonated iron ore oeeurs, and 
wliere it is fuuud id masses that require rather to be 
Quarried than excavaUnl. Plntina is hot found in 
Austria. Of the rarer metals, titan is found near Uoese, 
in Hungary, uraw iu the Sudesen in Bohemia, tellnnwn 
in Hungary and Transylvania. Besides the opals of 
Iluugurv, the must licautiful that are knowm, an Inferior 
kind is found in Moravia; carnelian, lieryl, chalcedon, 
topiix, garnet, and amethyst, in Boliemia and Hungary, 
of superior quality.* BtHlsofcoal have been found in 
nearly every nruvinee, but the cheapness and abundance 
of flre-w'Oiid have hitherto prevented much search from 
bvlug mode after them. Upwards of 100 descriptions of 
marwe, quartz for the manufacture of glass, clays for 
IKircelaln and mineral dies of all kinds, are also found in 
abundance. Of mineral springs, no country has so great 
a number; upwards of 100 are annually frequented, for 
the purposes of batliliig and drinking tho waters; amongst 
which Carlsbad, Toeplitz, Marfeiibad, Ischl, GastoTn, 
Baden, Piztyau, Treutchin, Mehadia, and Roquero, 
attract viaiterzfrom all parts of the world. 

Animats. — All the domestic animals found In F.ngland 
are mot with in the Austrian empire. Exclusive of these 
the brown bear Is indigenous in tlie Alps and the Car- 
iwthlaiis, the wolf in l>oth these mountain chains, and the 
lynx is found in all the provinces. The chamois, red and 
follow doer, roebucks, wild boars, oil descriptions of game 

* lliatMts,or black lead, occurs In Bohemia and In Lowef Aus- 
Mia.^^gjlghwr, Viy^^.^saUjirtte, (ha latter cspcciallv. In Huiigao, 


known in England, with the exception of grouie, and 
several kinds of birds unknown In our Islands, are objects 
of ciiasc. Tltc urus and elk are sometimes found in the E. 
Carpathians, but only as stragglers. The ibex is nearly 
exterminated. Herds of wild horses of a diminutive size 
range the Hungarian plains; and even wheih the im¬ 
provement of tho breed Is attended to, they are allowed 
to rove almost in a state of nature. The golden eagle 
inhabits Slavonia, and other large species are found in 
the Ubetian and Noric Alps. Herons of various kinds, 
some of the choicest plumage, abound in the morasses 
of Hungary; and there also the land tortoise is found In 
great numbers. The same morasses ftimish an abundant 
supply of leeches, wlience they are regularly transported 
by means of a series of ponds, that serve ns so many 
stations, to Paris and the W. of Europe. Wax is an im. 
portant product of the Bukowine and other S. provinces. 
Oantharides are found in several parts of Hungary; 
cochineal in Galicia; and pearls of a beautiful water 
are annually fished in the Moldau. 

Products ( Veaetabte). —■ These comprise the dilTerent 
sorts of corn and of cultivated grasses .found in Europe, 
with vines, flax and hemp, tobacco, hops, saflVon, wuad, 
some species of indigo, yellow wood or rhus coHnus, 
galls, and an immense variety of fruits, &e. iiie 
forests are of vast extent, and will, no doubt, rome to be 
of great value. The mountain eliains of tlie northern 
provinces and of the Alps arc covered witli fir, pine, 
Dcech, larch, &c. The low grounds, including the vast 
forest of Bukony in Hungary, with others in Transyl¬ 
vania, the Bukowine, Galicia, Slavonia, Ac, producu 
oalts of a glgraitic size, with beech, asli, alder, elm, 
Ac. Every prov. is well supplied with wood, with tho 
exception ot I.ow'. Austria, (Into which large quantities 
are imported from Tyrol and Up. Austria, to meet the 
great consumption of the capital,) Lombardy Proper, and 
ilungiiry, where, from neglect of management and bad 
economy, tlie stock has m many parts been alarmingly 
n'diieed. In the other pruvs. tlie forests are well ma¬ 
naged ; and care is taken to supply tlie annu:il con¬ 
sumption bv sowing and planting m proportion to the 
quantity felled The iironrietors of estates are obliged, 
in Austria, as all over Germany, to employ foresters, 
who have bi'cn educated in forest schools, and wiio have 
passed the necessary examination Tlieir business is to 
caleulate exactly the quantity of timber tliat may be felled 
without dimlnislhing the stock. I'he simple means at 
their command'in hack ranges of mountains arc generally 
applied w-itli great ingenuity to furw'ard the felled trees 
to the eointnon eliaunels of communication. A kind of 
hollow railroad of timber (Ricsen)* sloping down the side 
of a mountain, often several thousand yards in IcngMi, 
and duw'ti wliich tlie trunks of trees are precipitated, is 
one means of transport. The trunks are raised from a 
valley to the summit of a neighbouring ciiain, over wliich 
they nave to be transported, by means of ropes and pul¬ 
leys, worked by a rude water-wlieel temporarily erected 
by the woodman on a little brook {IJufzaf^fiUf '); and the 
springs near the sumiiiitH being led into a temporary 
reservoir on tlie riilge ol the hills, the burden thus raised 
is received by it in order to be precipitat<‘d into the hol¬ 
low' on the other sidi', when the sluices confining tho 
waters are opened (AVau&r). But while this ingenuity 
is sliown in the iiianageineiit of the niountahi lun'st- 
traets of fir, the far rielier wooded distiicts of Slavonia, 
the military frontier, and Upper Hungary, in whirh tho 
more valuable forest trees attain a size unusual m Europe, 
are neglected, and hut little kiiow'ii. 'I'he carriage, in¬ 
strument, and cabinet-makers of Vienna (who furtnsh the 
cheapest goods of the kind in Europe), are supplied from 
thr tiettcr known, and rather more accessible forests of 
Illyria and Lombardy; but the want of copital is equally 
visible in tliis branen of trade as in the mines, and but 
Uttle management is displayed either in economising the 
stork or in seasoning the supply brought to market. I'he 
forests cover more than a tliird |iart of the productive 
soil of the empire, and arc distributed in the following 
proportionl, according to the statement of Becker (Hart- 
del's Lexicon, Vienna, 1837), who, wc have been assured, 
had access to ofiieiul sources of information : — 


Provinces. 

No. of Acres 
of ForcMt 
l.sncl. 

I’ruilufeln 'Average Pro-, 
cuIhc Vienna duce per Arre, 
Falhcuns. i In run. FaUi. 

Austria 

StVTis 
llfjvla . 

1 ) 0 . coast • 

{.oinbardv - 
Venice - - -J 

llungar* ... 

Iinlni.vtfn - 
MU. Frontier - 
Tmiujlvanla - 
Ualirla - - . 

llnlM'iiita . 

Mnniia - .I 

Kllnia . • 

S,’74,177 

4A1,124 

S.767,49(i 

1,618,451 

12,716,576 

S.070,0*J5 

.1,‘J.»(.,0y6 

.'i,3t).''„2l5 

1.585.215 

2/1.0.131 
l/(20,234 
I,K3V>97 
2.14/»!) 
932,3UU 
869,257 

252,060 

1,113,717 

V.I^0,U(N) 

2.42.1.589 

2,11*6,092 

1.310.657 

•bl 

•72 

•52 

•52 

•33 

•53 

•64 

•45 

•56 

•40 

•63 

•84 
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Wo may remark, that Andr^, a competent judge, estt* 
mates the annual produce (of 1 joch = 1.4 acres) of well 
managed forest, as averaging 3 cubic Vienna fathoms of 
timlier and lire>wood. Decker does not give the pro¬ 
bable annwii produce of the Hungarian forests; and we 
do not tUmk it necessary to supply the deficiency from 
other authors, without access to authentic information. 
Some idea of the extent of the oak forests may however be 
formed, from the fact that nearly 2(I0,(K)0 bushels of goll- 
applcB are annually exported, besides vrhnt is used in the 
country. The distribution of the forests is however very 
irregular; and, while in the mountainous tracts they are 
of Jiumeasurahlc extent, the want of firc-wood is so groat 
in the plains, that dried dung is a common substitute fur 
faggots. In Transylvania, csped.illy. and the military 
frontier, the forests are botii of great extent, and fliied 
wdth trees of the finest quality, equally adapted for the 
use of the builder and the naval architect. 

Facilities for Internal Commvnteaiion and for Com¬ 
merce .— We have already alluded to the laudable atten¬ 
tion paid by the Austrian g«>vernmout to the means of 
communication throughout the empire. From Pavia, on 
the 8.W. frontier, an uninterrupted Macadamized road 
conducts the traveller through flue provinces to Cxerno- 
witz ill the Dukuwina, a distance of upwards of 1,120 m. 
From Milan to Vicuna there are three lines of road, and 
throughGalicia tlie line is double. Three grand high-roads 
In^m Venire, and two from Trieste, lead to Tyrol and 
(iermain, and double lines run from each of these cities 
to the capitiil. Prague is connected with Vienna by 
numerous lines of communication, which are continued 
to the frontiers of Davaria, Saxony, and Prussian Silesia. 
M.iterials f<ir making roads nbouml in every province; 
ami tjie art is well understood in Austria, where the 
roads are equal to those ot Prussia. Upwards of fiO 
mountain passps, through the most extensive ranges of 
inountaius that any single state possesses, have been 
made not 4)nly practicable, but commodious for travelling 
and commercial purposes. 'I'lie lowest of these, as mea¬ 
sured from the level of the sea, is perhaps the road 
along th(‘ Danube from Drenkova to Orsova, in the 
'i'rausylvanian military frontier. The most elevated is 
that of the Stelvio or Wormser Joch, in S. Tyrol. In 
length these passes vary from 10 to 70 miles. On the 
roails across the Alps from Tyrol and Illyria the greatest 
sums have been expended; their important' in a military 
point of view, and the necessity of facilitating the com- 
municatiuu with a powerful and not very well nfiTected 
province, rendering them indispensable. The rr>ads 
across the Spliigeii, the pass of Finstermiinz, and the 
Wrirmser Joch to the Lake of Como, must be classed 
amougst the greatest undertakings of the kind. The 
mad over ti e Wormser Joch passes over an deration of 
8,4(.0 feet above theflevcl of the sea, and is protected in 
dangerous parts by covered ways of solid stone, which 
rci'rive the tail of the avulani'hes, and cause them to 
glide into the depths below. This undertaking has sur- 

E assud the passages of the Simplon and Mount Cenis, 
oth in boldtiesti and splendour of execution. Hut the 
exertions of ]irivate fndui-try have not remained far 
behind those of the state. In Hungary many nobles still 
consider It a privileee not to be obliged to contribute 
to the cost of making roads which tend so much to 
caihance the value of landed property. Individuals, 
however, have at no time been wanting amungst that 
respectable body who were siifiicieiitly enlightened to set 
a laudable (‘xample on this point. A joint-stock com¬ 
pany, chiefly composed of Hungarian nobles, undertook 
the e.'.ccution of a road between Carlstadt in Croatia, 
and Fiume on the Adriatic Sea; it was carried o' or part 
of the Julian Alps in a very smendid manner. On that 
part, known by the name of the Karst, tht^ porou8*nature 
of the locks made it necessary to construct eistbrns to 
catch the rain-water; and stout {larapots have been added, 
which protect travellers and carriages against the furious 
blasts of the Bora, which, without tliis check, would 
sweep away every thing in its course. 7'liis road was 
conuncuced in 1803, and named after the Archduchess 
Maria Louisa. Two other lines, one between the same 
Mints, the other running from Carlstadt to Zeng and 
Carlo}iago, across the same mountain range, each of 
which was scarcely less expensive, although not so ser¬ 
viceable as the ** Louisemtrasse,^* had hueii erected by, 
and called after, the emperors Cliarles V1 and Joseph 11. 
The lr<m railway between Budweis in Bohemia, and 
Lins In Upper Austria, finished in 1829, was executed at 
the eost of a private company, and has since been ex¬ 
tended on the S. side of the Danube as far os Gmuiiden. 
It Is 73 m. in length, but consists of one line only, and 
th*e carriages ore drawn by horses. The line from Budweis 
to Lins was rendered unnecessarily expensive by iU- 
Judged economy in the first instance, as It became neces¬ 
sary to exchange the original wooden rails, covered with 
metal plates, tor others of cast-iron. The traffic has 
chiefly consisted hitherto in the salt conveyed flrom 
the nunes of Upper Austria, to be consumed in Bohemia. 


The report of the committee for 1837, shows the trtDsport 
to have been, 


Salt - -29l,826cwt. 1 

Merchandise - 151,258 

'Wood - - 2,538 cub. fath. > 

Fish - - 157 loads 

Persons - 3 ,h88 


Nett revenue for 
the year, 8,130/. 


The number of shareholders is 13,183, at 60fl. per share; 
but owing to the increased expense attending the works, 
they have as yet divided no profit. The line from Lins 
to Gmiinden lieiiig a part of the high-road from Vienna 
to Ischi, wlUch is much frequented as a watering, 
place, has a greater number of travellers, and was better 
managed from the beginning, as the experience of the 
first attempt was turned to good Account. Its traffic, in 
1837, was: 


Salt - - 612,319 cwt. 7 

Merchandise - 130,,328 cwt. > 
Persons - 77,906 J 


Nett revenue for the 
year, 6,325/. 


This loft a profit to bo divided amongst the new share¬ 
holders, to whom the first proceeds are guaranteed to a 
certain amount, beyond which the shareholders in general 
are to participate. The length of this line is 32 miles ; 
and the cost, inclusive of magazines, station-houses, 
45 carriages, ami 23U waggons, did nOt exceed fi.‘),()()0/. 
The charge for transport of goods is 3kr. (1^.) tier cwt. 
A second railway, upon a similar plan, was commenced 
about tho same time between Prague and Pilsen In Bo¬ 
hemia, but was abandoned for want of funds, when only 
39 miles of the distance had been completed. Prince 
C. 10. Purfrtciiberg purchased it subsequently of the 
company, and let it to an enterprising individiml, who 
keeps it in repair, and is said to derive some advantage 
fi oin it. 'I he railroad, now cimstructing by a joint-stock 
company, from Vienna to Hoclmia in (laltda, for steam- 
carrtages, will have a length ui nearly 4(M) m. It follows 
tho valley of the March or Morava, through Moravia, as 
far as Napagedl, with side branches} one to Presburg, 
along the Danube, another along the Thaya to Briinn, 
and a third following the March to Olinutz. From 
Napagedl the line follows tho Beczwa, a tributary of the 
Man’ll, to Preraii, where it crosses over the heights near 
eisbkirchen, into the valley of the Oder, passing the 
grand European wnter-shed, with a rise of 1ft. in 400ft. 
A branch here follows the Oder and the Oppa to Trop- 
pau, where it is to unite with the Prussian Silesian rail, 
war; while the main line crosses the heights near 
Seibersdorf into the valley of the Vistula, and throwing 
off another short branch to Bielitz and Blala, follows 
that river to (3racow, whence, with a gentle undulation, 
it ri’achos Boclitiia, leaving Wicllczka a little to the $. 
This railroad is to be for steam-carriages; and the total 
estimate of its cost, with station houses, &c., amounts to 
20,(KM)/, per German mile,—which was subscriliccl in 
12,000 shares, ot l,0(M*fl. each. Of tho probable import¬ 
ance of this splritfid undertaking, not only for the in¬ 
ternal, but also for the foreljpi trade of the empire, we 
shall have an opportunity of speaking under the head 
Trade, S[C. The sanction of tne government was ob¬ 
tained, in the year 1838, for a railway between Vienna and 
llaah in Hungary ; as, however, in granting the privU 
lege, a reserve was made in favour of any company 
undertaking tlio cKtablishment of a railroad from the 
capital to 'rrioste, there arc grounds ftir supposing that 
t is in contemplation to give every poasiblc aid to such 
an enterprise wliciiever it is undertaken. The face of the 
country through which a railroiid fiom the Danube to 
Trieste has to pass, presents the greatest difficulties that 
have as yet bi’im encountered by a railroad company; 
but when we consider the means at the command of the 
Austrian government, the circumstance that the mate¬ 
rials lie along the track Itself, and the probable immense 
gain upon a line which should unite two such provinces 
as Galicia and Hungary with the sea, it is rather matter 
of surprise that it has not as yet been attempted, than that 
the difficulties should discourage from tho undertaking, 
Betweerf Venice and Milan the works have been alrcaily 
begun upon a railway, intended to be carried through 
Pi^ua, Vicenza, Verona, Pcschiera, on the Lake of 
Garda, Brescia, and Treviglio, to ftlilan. The length of 
this railway will be .3(Ki kilometres, and the estimate of 
the outlay gives l,8(Ml/. per kilometre. Including the cost 
of buildings and carriages. 

We have seen that tho river system of Austria is upon a 
grand scale, and it is likewise, to a great extent, made 
available for tho purposes of internal navigation. In 
order to give an idea of the facilities for cmnmerce 
which this immense empire possesses, we subjoin a rough 
estimate of the length of the navigable rivers, lakes, 
and canals, measured on the beautiful map drawn up 
from actual survey by the Imperial Engineer Corps, 
and published in 1832. The length of each river Is 
measured by straight lines, following the principal bends, 
but not the windings of the stream ; and the result is, iur 
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— .. tinople la now performod In 12 dnya, including a day of 

hi •rhi^.h <iu. Bt Peith, and two days for disembarkation at Drcn- 
^^ys^ren flow. re-embarklng at Orsora, where the rocks of 

the EUernen Thor impede the steam navigation. This 
.. ' " " Ti.. u u I»assagc, which formerly was altogether impracticablo, 

iImuK Sd 8S Hea! opened for vessels of light draught ^n 18S4, 

f Danube and UladrSea. by a c6rps of engineers and miners, under the guidance 
1 Adrintic Sea. of Count Szicheny: lUOO miners were employed for some 

DanuiwnndDiaukHea. time between Lyupkawa and Szviniza, and removed 
Adriatic Sra. upwards of 1,000 cubic fathoms of rock, after which the 

Danube and iiiack Sea. Arst barge floated in triumph down the stream. A close 

Elbe & German Gcean. investigation of the Spot (the result of which was pub- 

I lishedin the Vienna Gazette) showed that a renewal of 

I Dniester scDia ksea. tjmgg exertions would of^, without any extravagant 

Danube and Block Sea. outlay, the opening of the stream for navigation by all 


LnkM. 

Caiiais.| 

44 
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L.^Con- 
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Htanoo. 

j ■ 1 Adrintic Sea. 


. . mnube find Block Hes. 

i *1X4 

1l0 AdnaticSv-ii. 


miiivi i\Vi 


Kirn 411 ^ It rmHiTn iTTn 1 twM *H« P 


No allnwance is made in this calculation (which is in- 
tended only to draw attention to so Important a feature 
of these rising couiitricb, and is offered in the absence of 
an authenticated statistical statement,) for the double 
beds or arms of the Danube, the Tiieiss, and other rivers 
in Hungary. If these be taken into account, the length 
of the navigable (or rather of the navigated) rivers 
might perhaps be trebled. It is remarkable that 
both the Danulie and the Dniester are interrupted in 
their course to the Black Sea by rocky prominences in 
their beds, which impede their free navigation. It 
has however been proved, that although a dlfficuU and 
expensive undertaking, it is by no means impracticable 
to free tho bed of both rivers iVom rocks. The hint 
thus given by nature seems scarcely to have been re¬ 
quired to point out the superior advantages of a commu- 
nication with the Adriatic in the present state of Euro¬ 
pean trade; and which is likewise nearly accomplished 
in a natural way by means of the little river Kulpa, a 
tributary of tho Save, which, when its water is high, may 
bo navigated to the heart of Croatia, to within 70 miles 
of Flume, and which might with ease be transformed 
into a regular canal. A better line of communication 
might perhaps also be established between Caristadt and 
the Adriatic near the fall of the V'illcbit Mountains to 
the S. of Carlopago, for which a part of tho Josephine 
road might l)o used; but Astaria, instead of Carlopago, 
might be chosen for a point from which coasters could 
keep up a communication with some of tiiu numerous 
harbours on the Austrian coast. Another grand private 
undertaking was the introduction of steam boats on the 
Doiiiibc by a company at l*estii, under the direction of 
Count Stephen Szicheny, which has proved most suc¬ 
cessful i and companies have since been formed in Austria 
and Bavaria, who have established a steam commu¬ 
nication from Hatlsbon to Vienna, and thence to Tro- 
bisond, Constantinople, and Smyrna. In 1838 these 
companies had 10 V(>ssel8 plying on the Danulie between 
Lins and Constantinople, two of which were used for 
towing ships of burden, one between Frcsbiirg and 
Drenkova, the other between Orsova and Brallofl’on the 
Lower Danube. The journey from Vienna to Constan- 


along the river has been constructed, which must lie 
used for heavy goods brought up the river, even if the 
passage were improved, on account of the rapidity of the 
stream in this part.* Of the numerous rivers in Hun¬ 
gary, tho Tbeiss and the Maros are the must extensively 
navigated. I'hey carry barges of 300 to 400 tons ; and 
50,000 tons of salt alone are conveyed upon them from 
tlie Transylvanian mines to difl'erent parts of Hungary. 
Steam boats are likewise building fur the navigation of 
the principal lakes; that intended for the picturesque 
lake of Cimiinden will commence running in 1830. On 
the Liikes Maggiorc, Como, and Curda, steam Imats have 
been established for some time, and a steam boat com¬ 
munication is kept up between Venice and Turin on the 
Po. In the summer of 1838, a steam vessel, belonging to 
the Dresden Company, ascended tho Elbe as far as 
Teschen in Bohemia, and demonstrated the possibility of 
introducing tills species of navigation with vessels of 
light drau^t upon that river. Nearly at tlic same time 
the first attempt witii a steamer was made upon the Save, 
wliicii ascended from Somlin to Szissck in Croatia (at the 
moutli of tile Kulpa) in .57 hours. In a few years wc may 
therefore expect to find In Austria a most extensive and 
well-arranged system of internal steam navigation. 

Ports anti Harbours, — Tiie principal commercial 
port belonging to Austria is Trieste upon the Adriatic, 
which has lieim declared a free port, and is accordingly 
shut out of the customs line as well as Venice, wliicn 
has the same privilege; so that the duty on imported 
goods, instead of being paid on the landing of the wares, 
is not demanded until they are gent into the interior. 

I Venice is the sent of the Admiralty, and has splendid 
dock-yards and naval arsenals; which, however, have 
long been left in unprofitable repose. Fiume is the port 
of Hungary; and though not a good place for vessels to 
lie at, is likely to attr.act a great deal of the attention ot 
English traders, in consequence of the treaty recently cou- 
cluaed between England and Aiistrllf. Pula, hi Istna, lias 
one of tho finest harbours on tlie Mediterranean; but it 
is so unhealthy from the prevalence of malaria, that it 
is almost uninhabited. Sclieiiico, Cattaro, and Kagusa in 
Dtilinutiu arc all goiKl harbours. Tiie merciiant shipping 
of Austria In 18:t4. Is stated by Becker, from oflicial 
sources, to have been — 


Provinee and Barbour. 


Venice: — 

Venice 

Chiozza - - 

IllyrU: — 

Trtosto - - 

Bovigno . . - 

Hungry: — 

l*lumo 
' Buccari 
; Porto R6 

Foreign ships, with passes from 
the Authorities oi Fiume - 
Military Frontier: — 

Zeng 

Kartopago 
Jablanacz 
St. Giorgio 

Dalmatia 

Zara 

Spalatro 

Rigusa 

Portoraze 


For Furoiitn Trade with 
ratmts. 


LuTKe C'oMtom with 
raw]i(«ru. 



89,033 6,228 

(Approxi¬ 
mative.) 
8.1fi9 410 

4G7 25 


15 8,257 


(Approxi¬ 

mative.) 

8 

43 

41 


795 

1,71.5 

(Approxi¬ 
mative.) 
29fi 
80 
29 


103 

52 

34 

1.5 

(Approxi¬ 

mative.) 

307 

823 

234 

141 





r, toS66,n3fl. 

7 . was 47 , 4 ie| 





















A Terymtrlted comiMniy at Trlesto hat been eeta- 
bllihed* wrthin a few years, under the name Loyd’s 
Austrlaico. Thfw have had a number of steam boats 
built at Porto K§, near Flume, with which a communi¬ 
cation is now kept up between Trieste and Venice, the 
Dalmatian harbours, Greece, Smyrna, and Alexandria. 
The tenth steam boat of this company was launched in 
1838. 

The post-office department published, in 1835, the 
following tariff for passengers by Its diligences. The price 
is per German mile fur 1 seat, in kr<*utxer(30 = U.).:— 
IJomnion l)lll> Cabriolet. Separate CarriaxeB with 
0 gmet liulde. pMt-hnrwa, 4 watit, at 
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» hM been eet^ ( TetiirlSire,Mt.hann,.r,aitflr soim.iniu.. 

Cemiole ... -a o' 

Bohemia and Moravia - 1 6* 

fS!« Ga»cia E. of the 8au - - 1 ‘20 

W. of do. - - - 1 30 

I In Hungary, Croatia, Slavonia, and 

r was launched in Military Frontier - - 1 40 

heri. in ISM. the Trausylvunla - - - I 30 


kr. 

kr. 

perwat. 

kr. 

I.owor Austria - 28 

U 

35 

Upper Austria) 

'i'yrol Illyria j “ 

it 

33 

Bohemia, Moravia - 30 

'.0 

31) 

Italy - - ’ -30 

Hungary and Gal¬ 

30 

icia 

Heavy diligences 

" 

. - 28 

in Hungary . 18| 

Ki 

• 


The manner of charging the postage of letters is pecu¬ 
liar to Austria. If the distance do not exceed 6 posts, 
the charge varies from G to 14 kr. for a single letter; 
14 kr. is the highest charge made within the empire, 
whatever be the distance of tlie places. The Austrian 
post-office keeps no running account with foreign post- 
I offices. All letters must, therefore, bo Aranl|pd to the 

frontier. . 

State qf Agriculture. — The following tables, which 
we extract from Becker'* Uandels-Legtcon, printed at 
Vienna in 1836, (the statements in which, relative to 
Austria, arc stated to be derived from official sources,) 
glvcasurv^ of the agricultural industry of the empire, 
which will be more fiilW detailed under the heads of the 
different provinces. These official sources appear to be 
the returns from the collectors of the land-tax, in which 
the amount of cultivated land is given for all the pro¬ 
vinces, excepting Hungary and Transylvania, with the 

f ercatest exactness. The amount of produce, however, 
s consideraiily underrated, as it is calculated upon the 


supplied In every province on the grand lines of cominu- amount of cultivated land is given tor all tne pro- 
nication; and the rate of travelling is as good as in vinces, excc'pting Hungary and Trimsylvanla, with the 
VriiaciR and Franco * * greatest exactness. The amount of produce, however, 

»p«rui f » * unram nisr inat of 9 o«m ttiiiM ** consideralily Underrated, as it is calculated upon the 

TorUi for * poftt-iiorMs per post of 8 Q«rm. tillage, and upon low averages, as 

In Italy - - - - 2 6^ is usual with calculations which form tho basis oftax- 

Austria, ') ation: — 

Styria, Carinthia, > - - 1 52 

Jdturulc,Dalmatia3 

Table showing the Amount of Cultivated Land of each Province, reduced to English Acres, from Becker’s Handels- 

Lexicon, Vienna, 1836. 


f ercatest exactness. The amount of produce, however, 
s consideralily underrated, as it is calculated upon the 
worst description of tillage, and upon low averages, as 
is usual with calculations which form tho basis of tax¬ 
ation : — 


Low’er and Upper Austria 
Styria 

Carinthia and Carniola 
Illyrian l^oast 
Tyrol 
Bohi'inia 

Moral la and Silesia 

Hungary 

Military Frontier 

Transylvania 

Dalmatia 

Galicia 

Lombardy 

Venice 


.3,177,410 
1,008,407 
678,003 
350,430 
ri.3(i,r>20 
5,532.500 
3,148,101 
r 6,063,843 
I 2,113,066 
3,833,252 
220,023 
8.205.220 
1,.592,290 
.5.53,243 


Vlncjrsids. 


114,020 

78,032 

23,009 

37,159 

78.f»6 

6,357 

73.649 

1,295,692 

69,072 

306,836 

137.872 

42 

767.547 

1,744,119 


Commons. Forests. 


1,391.226 

649,797 

792.015 

243,523 

615,626 

1,338,9.30 

554,796 

10,848 

1,198,950 

1,622,502 

41,063 

2,941,196 

730,275 

676,108 


357,414 
847,996 
1,085,080 
740,671 
922,593 
869,662 
658,525 
7»7 7 

1,122,2495 
1,652,.364 
824.963 
l,936,2iJ6 
.576,183 
715,fi.35 


3,219,561 

2.523,008 

2,174,177 

451.124 

2,767,496 

3.303.215 

1.585.215 

12.739.576 


Table fthnvring the estimated Agrirultiiral Produre of the Cultivated 
J.aiid tu the under-uteiitiuiiua I'nivuicea. — UmAcit's HandeU- 
Lrjrictm. 




Vinces of Lomb. and Vcn.), the following additions roust 
bt! made; —Millet and buck-wheat, 184,000qrB.; rice, 
148,800 qrs. ; oil. 124.000 cwt.; silk (cocoons), 288,000 
cwt.; tobacco, 249,000 cwt.; besides fruit of all kinds, 
cultivated in great abundance. Tho LombfU’ds de¬ 
vote more refined industry to agricultural pursuits 
than anv other country in Europe; and perhaps no spot 
on the face of the globe is roaue to xleld so much pro¬ 
duce, in proportion to the quality of flie soil, as the dis¬ 
trict extending from the fall of Che Alps to the Po, and 
from the TIdno to the Adige. The water from the 
great Alpine lakes, and from the rivers through which 
they discharge it, is conducted by Innumerable canals to 
a largo portion of tho fields, in which the roost beautiftil 
and elfbetive system of irrigation has been introduced. 
It is common to mow these meadows three times in the 
year, and to graxe them besides during the autumn. 

^ • Thto calcuUUon IneludM Traa^lvsata sad th* Militaiy Fri«- 
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pr. BQrger ertliMtei tlio average produce of these 
meadowa at 8 tons oMiay per Kng. acre, which he cal¬ 
culates Is equivalent to 84 tuns 16 cwt. of grass. It is 
the produce of these Meadows which nourishes the cows 
that produce the beautiful Parmesan and Strachino 
cheeses, the preparation of which is attended with no 
furtlier mystery; so that the author above cited sup¬ 
poses that, witn equal care, these descriptions of prociuce 
might be raised in Hungary, or in any other country 
where the climate is mild. The greater part of these 
meadows arc broken up every three years, and crops of 
wheat and maise taken ; when tliey are again laid down 
with rye-grass. Tlie acre yields, on these occasions, on 
an average taken for the four classes of soil, according 
to BUigor,— Wheat, 8 bushels; Maize, 41 bushels; 
but this is, undoubtedly, too low an average; a crop of 8 
bushels oPwheat would not pay the expense of lulraur. 

These fields are further surrounded with plantations, 
and sometimes with a kind of hedge of mulberry trees, 
the leaves of which furnish food fur the silkworms ; the 
rearing of which, on its present extensive scale, is a benefit 
accruing to his country from the talents and unwearied 
exertions of thu late Count Vincenz Dandblo. The 
extent to which the cultivation of silk has of late years 
been carried is shown by the fact that, in 1824, when the 
exports from Lombardy alone amounted, according to 
Biirmr, to 966,605 lib. pic.: that province produced as 
much silk as sixteen years previously was raised in all 
Italy ; whereas the average exports of the three years, 
1835-6-7, for Lombardy, exhibit ati amount of 4,905,850 
lib. pic. of spun, raw, and waste silk Burger reckons 
to 6 and 4-5tns Vienna lbs. of silk, 1 loth of eggs, the 
worms from whicii consume 794 and 2-5tlis lbs. of leaves ; 
the inuliierry trees in Lombtudy produce between 20 lbs. 
and 60 lbs. leaves ; so that If we estimate them at 40 lbs. 
all round, it gives nearly 10,0nn,(MX) of trees for that 
province. Although the mulberry tree is cultivated all 
over the north of Italy, yet It is more esitecially planted 
In the dry and stony districts near Verona. It would 
appear, too, that a cooler climate is more favourable to 
tno rearing of the silkworm, as the attempts in the north 
of France nave been eminently successful. Near Paris, 
M. Cam Beauntds produces 1701bs. of cocoons from 
1 loth of eggs, whereas the calculation here given is 
based on a production of only 70 and 2-5ths lbs. In the 
south of France the protiuction is only .'iO lbs. This 
branch of industry is particularly v:duable from the 
dreumstauce of its only occupying the partial labour 
of 6 weeks to 2 months in the year, which is over 
before the harvest <‘oii)mence8. 'J'he production of 
oranges and lemons is confined chiefly to the nciglibour. 
nood of the Logo dl Garda, where thu trees are keiit in 
covered gardens or terraces, against the sides of the hills. 
Dlumenbach gives the number of these trees, in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of 8alo alone, at from 15,U(Ml to 16,0(16, many of 
which produce 800 fruit annually. Tite division of agri¬ 
cultural labour Is curious in these provinces. Not only 
a number of persops occupy themselves with sllk-grow- 
Ing, who have no land, and aro obliged to purchase the 
leaves from others, but thu greater part of the cheese is 
made by persons who purchase or fann the milk of the 
cows, ana whose whole vested property consists in the 
pons and utensils. It will be supposed that profits are 
but small where such divisions exist, and the landowner’s 
interests are those best consulted. Land in these pro¬ 
vinces Is perfectly free from feudal services and contri¬ 
butions, but is most exorbitantly taxed. According to 
BUrger,the land-tax, which ap]>ears to be very unequally 
divided, amounted, in 1826, for l^nnbardy alone, to 
22,280,480 lire ; the extra expenses ol executions on di¬ 
latory contributors amounted to per rent.; for venire 
it produ<^ 15,977,011 lire: in the prov. of Venice the 
county rates amounted to 2.8( 9,764 lire; in Lombardy, 
to B,793,939 lire. These four sums added together give 
an impost of 7s. 4|(/. per Englibh acre, on .550*2 sq. 
German miles, that being the estimated amount of cul¬ 
tivated land upon Whirh these rates arc levied. The 
practioe of letting land prevails to a great extent iulxim- 
bardy s and the usual rent paid by the farmer (Culone) 
If tange, being half thp gross produce of the land. The 
•lock and valuations, however, in such cases, generally 
belong to tho landlord. 

The statement, given in the Table, of the produce of 
Humory, is one of the most moderate amongst the many 
4 varyuig, estimatu of the produce of that extraordinary 
I country. If an wproxiniative .estimate be sought of 
whet Hungary could produce, were more skill and In¬ 
dustry introduced amongst her agricultural population, 
the statement given is exceedingly below the mark. The 
two great plauis on the Upper and Ixiwer Danube pre¬ 
sent not only an excellent soil, with the finest climate in 
Europe, to the farmer, but offer facilities for irrigation 
not inferior to tlioie so odmli^y used by the Italians in 
the neighbouring province.^ The largest plain Is 66 Ger- 
aian m long, from W. to F., in iu greatest length, arid 
in breadth from N. to S.; Its area Is upwards 
«f llW sq. English miles. In the greater |iart of this 


plain the soil is of so rich a quality that no manure Is 
required for the choicest crops, and the dung of the 
cattle Is either thrown uwax into the rivers, or burned aa 
fuel by the peasants, when excessive drought does 
not burn up the grass, its growth is so luxuriant that the 
descriptions given of it exceed belief. Owing, however, 
to the long contest which has been carried on, since the 
expulsion of the Turks, by the Hungarians against the 
Austrian emperors, for the support of their privileges, 
the policy of the government has hitherto shut up this 
valualde portion of Europe; and it is only since the con¬ 
clusion of the Milan treaty in the last year that the ex¬ 
pectations of the country have been rousetl to a slate of 
confidence. Were the agricultural skill of the Lom¬ 
bards transferred to Hungary, this province would.ln time 
of scarcity, (which in other lands is usually the result of 
cold and damp seasons,) supply food for all Europe; 
while the Immense amount of produce in ordinary years 
will ultimately, no doubt, cause a great change in the 
value of many articles suited to this climate. Of these, 
wine is a principal object; and more care is annually 
bpstowed both on the culture of the vineyards and the 
manufacture of the liquor. The king of wines, Tokay, 
owes its eeleority entirely to the care with which the 
ground is tilled and the grapes sorted. The process of 
dressing the vines is performed with as much care and 
at nearly the same expense that are bestowed on the cele¬ 
brated vineyard of Joliannlsberg. Other good kinds are, 
the wines of Memch, in tlie Banat, of Carlountz and 
NesxmiU, OfeUt and Oedenburg. Silk is increasing 
rapidly In cultivation, and might be laised in every part 
of the kingdom. For fuller details respecting this we 
refer to the article Hungary ; and, under the head 
7>ar/c, we have uflered some remarks on the best means 
of making its riches available to foreign countries. I'liu 
great obstacle to a Hourishing state of agriculture w.is 
removed hy the Diet of 1836, when a law was passed 
for fixing tiie division of land. Dow ii to that piM iod 
the peasant oiTly tilled his portion for three ,\e.ir8, after 
whieh anotlier was allotted to him by his lord, and the 
share he possessed was either given over to others or 
turned into grtring-land. This arrangement aiotie must 
have proved the bane of idl iinproveuient; besides which, 
the iinthririiness habitu.il among the inhabitants of a 
highly productive soil exjiuses them ^onstaiilly to the 
distress of tamiiie, even iu the year following a very 
abundant season. Hence the singularly contradictory 
accounts circulated rcsfiecting this highly favuur(>d coun¬ 
try. The want of a market ibr their corn has obliged 
the Hungarians to prosecute, on a large scale, the 
raising of sheep and wool. The number of sheep had 
been estimated by Idehtensterii at 6 iidllioiis, in 18ns. 
How much this number must Iiave increased since then 
is evident from the augmentation stati'd by C;zap1ow itz 
(in Econom, Neutgk.) to have taken place in the amount 
of wool annually produced, and w hich he estimates at 
4(X),(M)0 cwt., produced bv at least 20 millions of sheep. 
According to the ofticiiu reports, the exports of wool 
from Hungary to the other provinces amounted, iu 

1832 — 1833, to 24,.538,410 ilors. 

1833 — 1834, to 19,036,140 — 

which would give an average of from 180,000 cw't. to 
200,000 cwt. annually; B.quantitv which we may look to 
see yearly augmented : the inHrnal consumptiun is esti¬ 
mated at about as much. Galicia, the second rich source 
of agricultural produce, has also been compelled to sub¬ 
stitute wool-growing for the cultivation of corn. The in¬ 
crease in the number of shee)* in this pi ovlnce, since 1816, 
was, in 1837, 728,120; tlie increase, since 1834, amounted 
to 279,791, of which niinib^’r 90,000 belong to the circles 
of Zarnow and Breezow with the Bukowina. The re¬ 
markably fertile part oi this province begins to tlie E. of 
the Sau, and follows the course of the Dniester, being 
part of the great phiin extending nearly from the Carpa¬ 
thians to the Black Sea, and embracing Podulia, the Uk¬ 
raine, and Moldavia. The soli in this part of the province 
is nesRly as rich as that of the great plain of Hungary, 
and prMuccs the beautiful white Daiizic wheat, so ranch 
prized in the London market. The cattle returns for 
1837, however, show In the 4 circles which embrace this 
fertile district 492,456 head of sheep; while 63,830 oxen, 
besides cows and horses, with 156,413 head of sheep, are 
counted in the Bukowina only. The large portion of 
the land, whlck in all the provinces is held In small par¬ 
cels by the peasants, is, in Galicia, particularly ill cul¬ 
tivated and unproductive. The large estates of the 
nobility are. however, in gcnetcd well farmed, and may 
be classed with those of Bohemia, Moravia, Austria, and 
the provinces to the south of the Danube. On these 
estates rc^ilar rotations of crops, with artificial grasses, 
are now universal; and many of the inachiiiei in use In 
England, such as improved piouglis, sowing and thresh¬ 
ing machines, &c. have been introduced. A geutlemaii, 
wno farms his own estate in a part oC Moravia, where the 
soil is of average quality ana the climate has a mean 
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tempcraturo, tiai furnighctl us wiUi the following de¬ 
tails ; — 

All estate of mean sixe contains from 8iK) to 1,4(.0 Kng. 
.’icrcs of arable land, 140 to 420 acres of meadow land, 
and KKW to 2,fi00, or more, acres of wood, according to 
the situation, that is, whether iu>ar the mountains or in 
the phun. The estates cunf(>rriiig the right of repre¬ 
sentation (landtafliehe (iiiter), and which are only held 
by knights or nobles, are of all sizes Iroin a lew acres to 
several (iennaii square miles. These testates can, 
strictly speaking, be held also by a commoner, but only 
on his paying a portion of the taxes twice over, and on 
Ills 1 enouncing the right to all kinds of patronage and 
judicial authority. 'I'lie estaU's ol mean size may lie 
estimated at two thirds of the whole. In Moravia about 
3(1 aie found to exceed 32 Ihig. sq. miles in extent. In 
pun'haslng hind, a profit of from 4 to 4| jicr cent, per an¬ 
num is generally lookixi for. The size of the peasant’s 
holdings is also i cry various. In the plains a peasant’s 
holding may Ih‘ about 2K Kiig. acres. In the hilly parts, 
where the |H>piilation is thinner, and the soil less jiro- 
diietive, it is 30,40, and in some parts 70 acres. Half hold¬ 
ings, quarter holdings, as well as cottiers with small gar¬ 
dens, .ire also frequent. It is, however, supposed that of 
’.he peasant families 2-3ds liidd laud, and about l-3d may 
lie considered as mere labourers. 'J'he mod*' of eul- 
tiiatioii adopted by the peasants in the lowlands is a 
rotation of three crops, viz., wheat, rye, summer corn, 
iallow ; the fallow being only partially used. In the 
liilly p.'uts the fallows are more used for |Mitatoes, tur¬ 
nips, fiav, Ac.; in the mountains tillage is more irre¬ 
gular. Oats, pototoes, and flax are grow'n; anil in the 
more elcvatiHi sjiots oats and Imckwheat. On the 
t,reater part of the siriiUl est.ites of the nobles a better 
I Illation ol crops, with clover, green food, and meadows, 
prev.iil, accoi ding as the soil or the local advantages ot 
coiiiinon grazing (which ih very extensive everywhere) 
render it necessary. “ I have iound the lollowing ro- 
t il ions do \ cry well: — 1. Totatoes, with manure; 2 Jlar. 
ley or oats, with clover, 3. Oiover hay; 4. C’loier, as 
pasture; Kye ; fi. Oats. In heavy soils; — 1. Winter 
corn, with dung: 2. Barley, with ifiner; .3. Cloier; 
I. Wheat; r». Orceti iiMlder, with manure; (J. Wheat; 
7. l’e.i> .and beans ; K. llyc. In the low lands millet is 
mueli sown , and in the mnuiit.ams llax. My own ex- 
p 'neuee li.is given the following' produce of v<ariuus 
kinds of corn - — 


1 Greatest, j 

Mean. 

Least. 

Per arte Wlicat 

3*1 Uusli. 

24 lltsh. 

141 bush. 

— «>• - 


21 

>"3 

— Itarli'v - 1 

40 

20 

li’i 

— (lau • ; 

4u 

2f. 

17A 

Totatoes « ) 

3S4 

iih3 



Distilleries and even breweries arc commonly esta^ 
bllshed on large farms in the country, and within a few 
years sugar manutnetories, in whleli sugar is extracted 
from beet-root, liave become frequent. 21 sugar inanii- 
factories arc enuiner.ated by Becker as existing, in 1K36, 
in the various provinces. 

It is not usual to let land on lease lu these parts of the em. 
pirc. I'he few rases in which tliis mode of tenure occurs 
must rather be considered as exceptions than as a rule, al¬ 
though it is the opinion of competent judTCS that the 
incomes of the large landholders would lie Increased by 
the introduction ol the practic e, lu Poland villages are 
olleii let lor short terms, that is, an esUite with the 
resfili^nt labourers upon it, who arc bound to labour so 
many clays in the w eek in lieu of rent lor their lands. 
“ In the management of his holding the peasant enjoys 
the lIlM'rty of turning at pleasure vineyards into meadows, 
of tilling pasture fields, or of converting the tillage fields 
into pasture; only in the case of woods the landlord 
reserves a right of inspection, to prevent, and punish, 
their iMung dealt with contrary to contract. But the 
peasant cannot let his land, nor leave it uncultivated, nor 
sell it in parcels. Prorn the peasants’ holdings the lord 
usually derives All tlnat was stipulatc'd on the ori¬ 
ginal ecBsion of tlie land, whether in the shape of a rent- 
charge in money or otherwise. 2dly, The J^andemiumy or 
fine, on transfer, whether by sale or inheritance (usually 
5 per cent.). 3cily, Tlic Koboty or personal ser^e, the 
maximum of wliicli has bcc'ti fixed bylaw. Tills con¬ 
sists generally in 3 days’ work, with a waggon and 
horses, weekly, for the peasant’s whole holding; the 
hall holcliiig gtvc>8 Ij days’ work, and the quarter holding 
2 or 3 days’ hard labour, wc^ekly: cottagers give from 
10 to 13 days per annum. 4thly, The right of grazing cm 
uneultivulcd fallows and stubbles; winch however the 
peasant may exercise upon the land of ids lord, fithly. 
The great and small tithes, which are often cocUhI to Che 
cliiireh, or have been otherwise transferred. Dominical 
prcqierty (allodial esbates) pay, in gener.il, no tithe. The 
peasant may cede or leave by will his holding to which- 
c;ver of bis sons he pIc'Hses; but it is tlien usually charged 
w nil a sum lor each of his brothers and sisters. The 
cMistoin firev.'dls of leaving it to the oldest son ; but it is 
otren ceded during the fatlier’s life, who retains a certain 
qiiauluni of the firoduee for his own use : this generally 
happems when the father wishes to free his son from 
luihility to the conscri)>tion.” 

Manufactures, TradCy kc. — The subjoined table, 
wliicli wo take Irom lieckers Jlandels-Lcrtcim, gives the 
actual average produce of the mines within the empire 
during the live yc^ars from 1830 to 1H34: it is taken from 
olIiLiul sources, and is the latest statement of the kind 
that has been published. The cwt. is that of Vienna ss 
12:1*4 lbs. Englisli: — 


'i’a* 'C showing the average of Five Years actual Produce of the Austrian Mines between 1B30 and 1R34 inclusive. 


Trovinces. 


Gold. Silver. 

Jn marks = ^ Iti. Vieii. 
WVIgllt. 

Bar Iron. 

Cost Iron. 

Lead and 
Lead Ore. 

Tin. 

Copper. 

Coala. 

Upper Austria 


100 

322 

Cur/s. 

12,151 

Cwis. 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

245,180 

Lower .4u!»tria 


_ 

- 

111 ,.5.59 

444 

140 

- 

403 

22,646 

Styria 


G 

709 

609,327 

24,IH1 

697 


1,019 

329,054 

C.'iriiitliia and Carniola 


. 

. 

271,925 

9,942 

60,893 


78 

49,614 

Illyrian coast 


. 

- 

- 

. 


35,668 

Tvrol 


32 

R18 

43,418 

3,539 

2,503 

. 

3.203 

:49,935 

lAforavia and Silesia 


. 

. 

96,490 

24,832 

. 

• 

« 

465,664 

Bohemia 


2 

22,124 

214,005 


18,102 

992 

25 

2,213,095 

Galicia 



KM 

24,191 

2«.l2 

. 

1,633 

176 

Lombardy 


. 

. 

65,179 

8,001 

• 

. . 

- 

33.441 

Veiiife 


- 

« 

. 

. 

210 

• 

3 . 4:17 

1,997 

Hungary 


2,148 

63,754 

217,282 

24,892 

17,322 


38,699 

842,673 

Military Frontier 


I 

38G 

6,441 

2,448 

2,243 


137 

Tr.'itisylrania 


2,845 

4,611 

41,477 

241 

2,641 

- 

816 


Totals 

I., 

5,131 _ 

_93,3(W__ 

1,521,445 

173,331 

104,943 

992 

44.350 

3,779,043 


I’n thc'sc quantities must be added graphite, nr black 
lead, 1 : 1,330 rwt.; ulimi, 2fi,.'j31ewt.; sulphur, 17,28Kcwt.; 
vitriol, 41,000 cwt.; litharge, 21,15.5 rwt.; zinc, 468 cwt.; 
Cdbalt, dOfiewt. ; calamine, 4,(ia6cwt. The production 
of (juieksilvor was as follows: — ^ 

Average produce of 5 years, from 1830 to 1834 

Cwt. 

Illyria - - 3,230 

Transylvania - 30 


Upper Austria - - - 750,000 

lliynn, boiled and rock salt - 208,000 

'J’yrol - - - . 200,000 

Blyrian coast, bay salt - 400,000 

(•.alicia, rock salt - . 900,(HM) 

Ditto, boiled - - - 250,000 

Hungary - - . 900,000 

Transylvania - - - 1,000,000 

Dalmatia - - . 400,000 


3,260 

The amount of salt annu.illy produced is not officially 
piibiishcHl, blit the estimate or the J^at. Encyclupa.iita 
gives, for the produce of the salt i>ans of— 


Some years back, the entire produce of the empire 
was estimated at 175,000 tons English, of rock ; 107,000 
tons of boiled; and 600,000 tons of bay salt. Of this 
quantity, a large portion is annually exported to Rus¬ 
sia, Poland, and Turkey. With the exception of the 
article of salt, the amount produced by the mines is 
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employment to ‘2,330,000 individimls ; their produce be* 
fnK I,42A inillioiiH of florins. Amongst the most remark¬ 
able, and those which are the must ra|)idly increasing, 
are the beet-root sugar factori(‘s; of wtiich, according to 
a statement in Andre’s !■ conomischen Neuigkeitm, 
25, besides 3 factories of molasses, uere in operation iu 
Bohemia alone, in the year 1835—1836; and 7 ad¬ 
ditional sugar factories, and 1 molasses factory, were 
expected to be at work in 1837. Tliese 28 factories, ac¬ 
cording to tiie same authority, though able to make 


exceedingly email in proportion to the capacities which 
almost each province possesses, and of the remarkable 
facility with which the ore is in all produced. A re- 
markablo circumstance is, the indifferent quality of 
nearly all the metals producctl in the mines worked by 
the agents of the government; a fact whicli is substan¬ 
tiated by the annual iinnortatioii, to a great extent, of 
Russian copeks by the wire-drawers, who are unable to 
use the produce of tin* Austrian mines for that purpose. 

It Is a curious fact that although a II iissian ukase exists, _ ... 

prohibiting the exportation ol coin, yet tin* Ilussian , 30,(HM) cwt. of sugar, only produced 10,(KK) to l.VHH) cut., 
mint has olllcially requested the Austrian wire-drawers ; for want of a sutlieienl supply of beet-root. We have 
to notify to them any deterioration that may occur in ' alieady remarked, that the greater number of tlio-sefac- 
tiioquaiityof the coin thus exported 1 Surely the capital . tones, togetiier with tlic country hrewenes and dis¬ 
now so ill employed in keening up forced inanufiU'torics, j tilleries, are carried on by the large landc'd propric-tors. 
under the sticlter of higli import diiticb, and thus con- It is, however, singular thato liei branches of manu- 
trihuting to the taxation ol tlic people, without enriching • fartiiie are likewise, to a great extent, earned on bv the 
the coffers ol tlie state, would be much better employed members of so proud an arisloeracy ; hut who find them- 
iriamelloratingthesystemofiniiiiHg. ami in improving the sehe.s obliged liy so doing toobiinte flie loss accruing 
means of transport within tlie country—We refer to our from the system of restrictions on trade and manufaeturt^ 
artirleson N'J YHU, iLLMUA, HuNUAiiY.aiid Tkansylva- which is peculiarly discouraging to small beginners. 
NiA,fi)radesi’nptionoftheinexhaustibleminingwealthof ; Thus Count Buoqiioy has 5 glass-houses; Count ll.ar- 
the Austrian empire.—Iron and native steel arc especially • rach, 1; I’rince Sehwart7.enberg, 3 ; besides others be- 
foiiiid ill such almndanee 111 Styria and Illyria, that the longing to Counts Desiours, Kinsk.\, See. Among 
ore Is merely quarried from mountains several thousand ' Uie earthenware maimlaetun'rs, w'c tiild the emperor ; 
feet in height, and which arc solid blocks of earlioiiate of ! and Counts Wrtby aiul I'alkenbayn, Prince Coburg, 
iron ore. Yet it is a fact, altliough almost incredible. ! Counts Salm and Kgger, and many others, are l.arge iron 
tiiat an advertisement of tlie New Polish Railroad Com- ; founders ; and Counts Wrima and Prince Windishgriitz 
paiiy, in the spring of IH38, in the Vu’una GaxctU\ set ; manufacture tin ulate.^. 'I'he list iniglit Im* imicii ev- 
lortn that, “ lia\iiig proved by olllcial statements, that a ' tended : and it will he suppoM’d that mithor tlie public 
sufticient quantity of rails eoulfl not be furnished hy the ' nor the noble tradc'sinen are so inucb iKMuiited by (tits 
imnesaiid fmiideiies of tlie empire, tliey liad received , arr.ingement as tliey would be Ily a more iMiural one, 
permissiou to luipoit from foreign countries the required wiiieh would make them, in their seii.itorial ea)ia(-ity, 
supply.” Tlie article of native steel is worthy of‘the proteelors of tradesmen who should woik oheapeV. 
■eriouH attention fiom every country in Europe; lor 'liie principal seats of tlie cotton and woollen maiui- 
thougti, owing to the bad state of the means of com- " 
municatioii, English artificial steel be, at present, sold 
clieaiier at Trieste, yet not only is tlic quality of the 
Styrian and Illyrian metal far snpi'rior, hut it is found 
ill such ahuiidauce, that it could siqiply a deiiiantl 
winch would causu a serious fall in tiie price o( ar¬ 
tificial steel. The use of this metal for machinery 
niu.st bo very advantageous, and not less so for tiie cliain 
eahles of ships, which might be m:idc iniich lighter; and 
perhaps ships of war and Iiidiainen woulil tlieii he able 
to take two such eahles instead of one. I’he suspension 
bridge at Vienna, li.iiigiiig tVoiu two in.iiii chains instead 
of four, is a practical iJliistration of what is here sug- 
gesteil. The prosperity of tiie provinces of Lombardy 
and Venice, — where agriculture employs the main at¬ 
tention ot the liih.abitaiits, and whoso ciieese, raw and 
spun silk, clioice fruits, rice, and macaroni, are o\- 

f K)rt<*d,atagreat profit, to all Europe, — iuriiish another 
llnstration of the natural direction which tiie trade of 
Austria would take. And yet how much might even 
be don<‘. In those provinces, to improve tlie production 
of wine ! The range of hills in Lower Austria, Styria, 

Italy, and Hungary, whidi, from thidr soutliern aspect, 
are suited to the bultivntion of tlie vine, may be roughly 
estimated at more than 2,‘’U0 English miles in length ; of 
this the largest portion falls to Hungary, with its de¬ 
pendent lands, Croatia, Slavonia, and the Military Fron¬ 
tier. What treasures does not Austria possess in this 
article alone, to say notliiiig of the immense increase in 
her prmiucc of corn and cattle that must take place on 
the adoption of a liberal system ot comracreeV IW ab¬ 
stracting capital from agriculture, the nrice of the 
n(*ccssHnu8 of life is further so much advanced, that 
tlie very aim of manufacturing at home is defeated ; as 
the statement of the Vienna market prices, which wc 
give lieiow, will prove. Truly, when an Englishman 
lias surveyed the immense resources of the Austrian 
empire, he is tempted to imitate the exclamation mado 
hy his eaptivo countryman in ancient Rome, and to 
wonder ” that a nation, pos8e.ssed of such riches, should 
envy us our cotton fiictories, and sugar plant.itiuiis.” 

In the survey of the Austnun luaiuifacturus tor 1834, 
given by Deoker, we find— 

Silk spinnlnff mills and manufactories 
Woollen and cotton spinning and weaving esta¬ 
blishments .... 

Flax and hemp spinning mills, linen, and calico 
factories 


factures aie, Rohenua, Moravia, Silesia, and Austria. 
Coarse cloths are everywhere mamdacliin'd : and largo 
exports of cotton and woollen ware^, especially of in¬ 
ferior sliawls and red caps, .ire animally m.ulc to Turki'y 
and the I'iast. Idiien is a great artu Ic of manufacture ; 
bpiiiniiig and weaving rorniing the piincipal emplo3'ment 
of tlie peas.iiitry during tlie wiutei, c.spcci.dly of the 
women, in tlie northern provinces. In (bilicia, not only 
a portion ol tlic‘ rent, hut, in many I.irge establishments, 
a part ot the wages of sen ants is paid in linen. 

Notwitlistiuulnig all lii.at has Ihxmi done to facilitate 
the means of iiiti*riial eommiiniLatioii, large portions of 
the empire still find themselves isolated from the rest, to 
a d(‘gree highly injurious to internal triaflic. Much has 
Ireeii aeiiiiwed for Hungary by tin* introduction of steam 
iHiats on the Danube ; and tlalicia ill lx* brought ne.arcr 
to the capital hy the r.ailroad now constructing from 
Vienna to Boclinia. The subjoined sbitemeiit of prices 
will, however, show the dillerent value of iiiarketahle 
produce in the three grand divisions of the empire ; and 
at tlie same time illustrate the ailvantag(;s of employing 
capital to facilit.atc tiie transport of firiMlucc, in prefer¬ 
ence to tlic forei*d e.stah1ishment of manufaetnres. Tlie 


- 3,990 


298 


869 

Cloth factories .... i65 

JLattther and leather wares ... .mo 

Poredoin and earthenware - - - 165 

Glass and plate glass - - - 210 

Iron foundries, &c. - - - 700 

Copper mills, &c. - ... ig,** 

Stra mills and factories - - - *210 

RotogUo factories and distilleries of spirits and 
perfiimes - - - - - 250 

Chemical wares and dyeing stuff factories - 82 

-Beet-root sugar lactones - • - 21 

The total number of registered manufactories amount¬ 
ed, in that year, to 11,064; and were supposed to give 


prices at Prague and at Gratz are usually tlie same witli 
those of Vienna. 

183P. 

Per Enghbh Imiierial Quarter. 

Per BngliKh 
Ibo. Avulnl. 

i 

a 

Month. 

t 

£ 

I 

Bariev. 

1 

Bread. 

1 

Vii»nna 

Puhth 

Lemberg 

(IcIoIht 

Ditto 

Ditto 

c. d. 
22 2 
21 9 
10 

c. </. 
13 7 
12 1 

1 4* 

c. d. 
12 .3 
12 1 

4 9 

c. d. 
10 8 

A C 

3 9 

d. 

'M 

d. 

2* 


Olinutz Cattle Market, lleef 3<. 6d. per Stone. 


1H37. 


Vienna | (let. (23 .U { l.X lUA ■ 13 2 I 12 0| | ,1 12^ 

1‘estli I Nov. Iti a) 8 7X 6 ^ 4 4 

LemlKTR 1 Ort. 1 14 3 I U 6 I 7 li 1 4 9 I I 

lOlmutr Cattle Markt«t, liecf, .3c. fid. per Stone. 8ada|(ora Beef,! 
2c. ild. per Stone in Hukowina. 


18.38. 


Vienna 

Sept. 

2.3 9 

17 

4( 

16 0, 

11 94 ,2 

Pesth 

Aug. .30. 

21 Hi 

13 

2 

9 10 


l^mberg 

Sqit. 

14 3 

9 

C 

6 4 

3 9. 


24 


Olmutz Cattle Market, 11^, 3c. 42. per Stone. 

2c. Hd. per Stone. 


Sadagom Beef, i 


At the market of Olmutz, 90,007 oxen were sold in 1837, 
of which number 74,184 came from Galicia, inctiuling 
the importations from Bessarabia: 4.515 head were 
driven by, to Vienna, without stopping. The dearest pair 
was sold for 200 florins (2W.). In 1836, the dearest pair 
brouglit 22(1 fl.; in 1835, 240 fl. A fat ox weighs usually 
about 6 cwt., with the offlil (verte). Trices taken from 
the market reports in the Fienna Gazette. 

The number of cattle imported into the other provinces 
from Hungary, in 1837, was,— 
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Horned cattle - > 70,8.10 

Sheep - - - 03,450 

Pigs - - - 107,831 

See Hun(sary. 

It will be seen, on .1 comparison of tlic prices in this 
table, tlmt the fluctuations of the respective markets arc, 
«s far as com is concerned, nearly independent of each 
other. Tlie high price of meat induces a considerable 
iinitortation of cuttle, whiclipay a dut> 01*4 fl. per head. 

The price of inanufacturnig labour is, in the large 
towns, from ‘20 to ‘24 kr. ikt dieni (Srf. to 10//.) for nn*ii. 
A iiiubter mason, or carpenter, receives 2 fl. per diein, at 
Vienna, for job-work. Agricultural labour is much 
lower in price, and varies in tlie diflerent provinces, to 
which we reier ior details. Ilaibi has piiblislK'd a state¬ 
ment of the patents taken out since IHl], uhich shows, 
From ISII to 18‘20 - 02 pati'uts were granted. 

lS‘2i to 1K3‘2 - 1,H!I3 ditto. 

JS3;itolB37 - 825 ditto. 

Tlie hast figure gives an average of IC5 patents an¬ 
nually, during the last live years. 

The following oflici.d sLiLeinents, regarding the trade 
of the cm|*irc, are taken frinnlircAer's Ilaiidcts-J^exicoH, 
unci are the latest published: — 


1 


1832 

-.11. 

18.13-.14. 1 

I’rovinces. 


- 


-.— 



Import!.. 

Ksportit. 

Iiii|iort*>. 

Export*. 



Flontts. 

lioi PIS. 

/•'/iiriii*. 

/■Viirt/ir. 

L«>vior 

\ustri.i 

23,473,s'in 

2(..178,I70 

2 i,712, ISO 

2'i,288,.100 


Aubtrifi 

. 2,111,11(1 

1.027,820 

2,241,'IS() 

^.Ml.OSO 

lllllltMl 

la 

10,2.17,210 

■20,.102,8')0 

ri,(»;8,.'i70 

18,261, '>7(1 

Mur 1 ' 

i.i .inil 






lit 

.1,r.41,7‘.'f» 

2,O',1..120 

1,174,()‘H( 

2,OS.1,(5Si» 

Stvli . 


1,OS 1,170 

2V'*,0lO 

l,.Vi4,2'lO 

'21'1,820 


- 

(.,',S(i.0(>0 


.'i,74l>,70(» 

7,i')0.020 

Tirol 


4.'I4'*,71'. 

4.180,720 

6.1l7,0(i0 

.1,121,1(.U 

ii.ilii in 

1 • 

.'>,71(i,S.%ol 

7,S17,S10 

.'1,101.220 

8,208,210 

IliinKiry 

8.74(..8yii 

f.,2(.1.220 

8,l(.'l,'*20 

.'i,r» 1,870 

'1 laiisi 

ll.'UII.I- 

4,1ir,,.1.,o 

2,r»S,S70 

1,111,210 

2,MI>,(ii>0 

I.iiiiili. 

irdy 

lS,‘»'i1,14(' 

.10,111,8'lO 

18,'282,(.(iO 

28,.'»S1,0*I(» 

Vt-nKC 

- - 

!(., 12.1,720 

7,017.270 

1(i,IIU(>,l90 

1 (i,17(>,0.10 

I Tirt.il*. 

I0(>,270.000 

nr.,4i21.200 

107,7.SI,1'.»0 

illl,0'l2,'ll(l 


Commerce of Aii.<stna with foreign States and free Ports 
of the Emin re. 


— 

Jiiiporls. 

Exports 

liiiports. 

Exports. 


Honns. 

Florins. 

/ hpins. 

Florins 

Snitlt (Icmianv 

(),(».7.‘18(1 

l'J,72.'i,'IS(* 

r.,SSf,,820 

17,101,870 

S-ixony - - 

11,112 -.ITO 

20,777.740 

11.IV 1.1 It. 

]8,').18,*)(iO 

7,107.700 

I'rusHia - - 

l/i')'*.S7(* 

7,181.100 

.0.01)2 ,'*'*() 

('r.'triiw - - 

'It It,SI Ki 

2,11*8,310 

47 l,i.'tO 

1,7'.«*,(.20 

Vtiland 

1 -1,(.1(» 

2,224,070 

l(.'l,*l;iO 

1,8*)7,2".() 

itriNly • 

l,'<l'>,7".o 

1,188,410 

1,1 1,07' 

1,188,810 

Kiissi.a • - 

•2.722,'H,0 

1,108,800 

1,'J70.<***'< 

*2 ,*178,1100 

I'lirkoy - 

1.1,'* 1 <,'''>0 

<1,2.18,1 '0 

11,82..,1.10 

10,11 1.020 

I'.'ime - - , 

r.'..ii |0 

1,410,'.20 

'20'.,S'iO 

l,l')'l,7‘)() 

Triesiv - - ' 

2S,i ,S,S7(» 

11,**'*1,'2.1(* 

2'),.10'*,280 

l3,1K<l„'i(.() 

\'i'i <• ! 

lllvri.iii anil 1 

.'..72'..M)(’ 

5,270,300 

5,781,(.(.0 

4,110,180 

Eniiiiier (yoabt 

12,'.‘*8,4 20 

1.1.12..18(I 

in/,C1,.T)() 

1,172,110 

ll.ily 

1I.,VI'>,(>10 

2i,4.1S.(,'IU 

1S,1<I'.*,.II0 

22,')(),1,8.'>() 

S vK/orlmiil 

1,7.'.‘*.‘*.10| 

(i,S.1(»,2'.0 

I,l(*‘).'28(» 

(.,1li,'i(><) 

Tot.ik 

r(*^‘i70/Hlol 

ric,f>21,20(l 

107,781,.I'M) 

1 11,(*'92.910 


We subjoin a staiement, drawn from the* reports of the 
principal hai hours in tlie Mediterranean, of a later date. 


Principal Articles of Importation and Exportation in 
_ 1H34. 

I ArticU'S.* Impnned. Exportt'd. 

Florins. l-l,<rins. 

! Inm - - • IlS.l'lO 

l.oUl - - i/a.T.ivo 

sii.iT - - - yii,v.n 

Silvi-r, wrought - - XI.IW 'I'MWI 

()ii|''kKil«er - 17.1,220 

Xvys ‘Ih - - - 178,040 ‘M.OlKl 

■l<ili.Mco - - 207.7510 28I,7M) 

(.11 lie - - - 'i.(i00.2Sn .1,710,MINI 

Com - - - 4,07'i.7.'H) .'1,182,040 

VVitie niidSiiiriU - - .'1,200,770 2,USK,1lK) 

\> IX .aid Honev - - SI7,.140 l,H7.'i,h'>0 

K 1 ..I 1 irHits.rh.i»sp, &i. - 4,1'»7,I20 V.SH.'j.TIKI 

'I ijiiIht .md wiMMlcn w.wes - 1,074,270 2,472,270 

Cotton, linen, and woollen 

^.lrn - - - 8,702,780 77e,'.<Ml 

Kurs - - - .'i,.120,100 

Haw aid thrown flax and 

hemp IiKht linen wan-!, • 1,1>'j7..'>y0 2,101,100 

Fiiiehiicu. - - 2,7*10 '1,187,770 

Silk, raw, spun, Ac. - 1,‘2.14,100 2.1.272.7'>0 

m.inniartured - - lO.'KN) 1,218,110 

Cottonwool - . in,220„120 .10,110 

wartw - - l.'>7,900 .'1,877,800 

Wool - - - 2.201,280 10.5'i2.'i00 

Woollen wans . .18,2.10 24 . 1 i 2 ,. 10 n 

Coffee - - . .'•,S0.'>,I1U '*10 

I'eiiper - - 1,089,81(1 1(.0 

Sugar, r.iw • 1'.,O',4,.180 

refined - - - 1 Ui.OIKl 040 

llvestufla ■ . • 0,109,Hf/) 10S,7K0 

lOlivei.il . - |0/)02,070 '.,1Wl 

I I'.itaahe* - 72,100 1S2.8'.M) 

I h.ilt - - . 07'*.0'i0 


The usual coins in circulation arc the ducat of Ilnl- 
land = 4 fl. 30 kr.; the sovereign = 132 fl'.; the florin of 
‘20 = 1 flue mark, divided into fK) kr.; 1/. sterling, at par 
saa 9 fl. 31 kr. Bank notes, of 5 fl. and upwards, circulate, 
Rs well as the notes belonging to the deiircciateii cur¬ 
rency, of which 5 11. = 1 fl. ill silver, and 1 fl. z= 24 kr. 
This is denominated Vienna value j the silver value is 
called that of the Convention. Piec(« of 20 kr., siUer, 3 
of which form a florin, vrith smaller nieces of 10,5, and 
3 kr., lorni the silver coinage. Tne 20 kr. piece is 
termed, in Italy, lire Austrlaco. Tlie lire di Milano 
a as introduced by the Frcncli = 1 franc = 2‘2’8 kr. Tho 
siiado =. 211. ‘20 kr., in silver. 

The principal duties on iinportaiion fixed by tho tariff 
(whicli tlie Milan treaty has nut aflected) arc. 

Duty* Vnluo per Gait. 

Cotton goods, of ail kinds 30 kr. per florin 60. 
Ditto, yarn - - 16 cwt. 

Ditto, tiireiid - - 30 do. 


Cast-iron wares - 

5fl. 

24 kr. 

do. 

Steel, in bars 

6 

_ 

do. 

Iron plates 

9 

36 

do. 

Tinned ditto 

1.5 

36 

do. 

Class ... 

30 

__ 

do. 

Leather—Cow ft ux skins 

IQ 

M) 

do. 

Calf - 

‘2.5 

50 

do. 

Kid, goat,dec r,&c. 37 

30 

do. 

I.inen - - - 

3 


lb. 

(‘ambries, &c. - 

16 

do. 

C().irse linens, in small paek 
agesoi Ullbs. He under 


11 

do. 

TdilueiirK, nun, and brandy 
Mahogany in blocks 

13 

‘21 per cwt. 

I 

15 

do. 

Ditto s.'iwed 

5 

50 

do. 

Croceries, not siK’ciiied 

1.5 

_ 

do. 

Brass, and brass wire 

43 

30 

do. 


Ditto, wares - - — 30 per 1 fl. 60 per cent 

Paper - - - ‘2 40 per cwt. 

Spun silk - - 50 50 do. 

Ditto, dyed - - 63 lOi do. 

Sewing silk - - 152 l(i^ do. 

Silk wares - - 10 — per lb. 

Tobacco - - - 15 — per cwt. 

Clotli - - - — 36 per fl. 60 per cent. 

C^irriagp springs - 60 — per cwt. 


Sugar, refined 

- 21 


do. 

Ditto, raw, lur consumption ‘21 

— 

do. 

Ditto, ditto, for refilling 

- 14 

_ 

do. 

Eartlicnware 

- 15 

_ 

do. 

lVi>per 

(Jolfec 

- 20 

_ 

do. 

- 81 

_ 

do. 

Indigo 

- 7 

30 

do. 

Colours, not named 

- 15 


do. 


It will not excite surprise to find, tliat with these duties, 
which further impose the necessity of giving permits 
witli many of llie. articles specified on their buing trans¬ 
ported from place to place, tlie n'gular importation is hut 
trifling, while the quantity smuggled is said to be etior. 
iiiouH. If we add tiu! immense cost of covering a fron¬ 
tier of the extent of that of Austria with custom-house 
guards, the chances of bribery, &c., there is reason 
to believe that the gain of the state cannot lie much in 
this department, w hereas tlic loss to tiie country must be 
evitlent, tlie inliabitants bi'ing compelled to b‘uy dear and 
inferior articles, without being able to export tiieir pro¬ 
duce on lavourable terms. 

Ilow much the trade of the empire may be increased 
by a treaty of commerce with England, in which con¬ 
cessions arc made on both sides, must be evident from 
our remarks on the extent and produce jf the Austrian 
forests, on the corn that may b(‘grown, and on the state of 
the wine and silk produ tion. Tho town of Stry, near the 
Dniester, in (lalicia, is as near Carlstadt, in Croatia, as 
it is to Danzig; and from tiie plain which the Dniester 
waters, the finest wheat is drawn, which siipphos the 
Danzig market. Ilow easy, tlierctore, would it not be 
tor Austria to draw a large sliare ol this, currying trade 
lliroiigh its own territory instead of sciuliiig it to the 
Baltic I and to do so nothing is rocpiisite hut persever¬ 
ance on the part of the government in tlie iraiirovement 
of tlie means of communication, and some relaxation in 
the strict measures in force respecting Hungary. To 
this the whole of the produce of Moldavia, VVailachia, 
Servia, Bosnia, and Bulgaria, may bo added ; which, by 
the aid of towing steamers, might bo brought up the 
.Save to Sissek, and by the Kiil[>a to Carlstadt. within 70 
miles of the Adriatic; so that, even as matteis now 
stand, England, on an emergency, is in a great measure 
independent of Russia and the Baltic ports, as lung as 
she is on friendly terms with Austria. On the other 
hand, hy importii^ silk direct from the Mediterranean, 
England has it in her power to do without supplies 
from France; while Austria, as is evident from the list of 
exportations, could almost starve tlie Lyons market It 
tppears from these, that the Importation of law and 
spun silk into France averages 50,0(K),(HK) tr.; conse* 
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quently more than 1 -Sil of the cxjMTtatlon of manufactured 
silki. which averagpi 144 millions of fr. (Calculation 
of M. Arte Dufour, in Lyons.) Now tlio export of 
iilk from the Milanese direct to France, in 1837, amounted 
to 1,227,(K)0 libre Piccole, which may bo estimated at 
30,000,000 fr., or 4 3-8tli parts of tlie nliole ex|nirtation ; 
and of the 1,383,(KK» lib., exnorU'd to Swil/crjand and 
(Jermany, no doubt a considerable portion found Its 
way also into that country. The exports to England, 
in 1837, were. 

Haw silk - 073,500 lib. Piccole. 

Sunn - - 6l,!i50 do. 

Waste - - 081,800 d«). 

Strazsc - * 211,100 do. 

The nature and amount of the circulaliug medium in 
the empire may 1 m* approximatively estimated from the 
following statements. The olhcial publicaliou of the 
Hank accounts showed that, »)ii Dec. 31. 1837, 

The advances on security amounted to - .IfOtiO,!)!)!) fl. 
Ditto,on discounted bills - » 41, 2.’il,() 27 

4 0,018,0 17 fl. 

Paper money still in circulation, part of the depre> 
ciatuu currency of 1811, 16,064,48811., or, in silver \alue, 
6.(12'),705 fl. Further, if the sum staUxi in the view of 
the national debt to bo due from government to the 
bank be correct, it amounts to 140 millions of florins; 
which would make it probable that little short of 200 
luilUous of florins circulate in paper currency — about 
20 milltoiih of pounds sterling. M. Becker, in his latest 
work, upon the Austrian Mint, status the sums coined 
during tlie reign of the late Emperor Francis to have 
been, 

Vean. (toU. Silver. Cupper. 

17!»2—1802 10.2:12,626 249,031,018 32.337,71.'^ 

1803—1812 10,(ir)9,916 KM ,066,66.') 139,788,940 

IKKU-1822 24,680,983 44,7:i0.490 8,791,601 

1823—1834 73,100,1.11 70,367,870 - 

Tlie usu.d substitutes for money, such ns hills of ex¬ 
change, chectiues, and drafts, are of remarkably limited 
extent; and Hungary m.ay he said not to know what eoin- 
mercial credit is, owing to the small protection afforded 
to creditors by the existing laws. 'J'lle^c, however, it i). 
tliought, will l)p ameliorated at tiie .’\i)pro;u-hing meeting 
of the Diet; a clrciunsranee whieli mn>.t teml to enlianee 
the value of ail kinds oi pri>}ierty lii that kingdom. On 
tlie other hand, anan;*emenrs, of which we are quite 
ignorant, render a smaller amount of circulating money 
Biilllcient — for Instanre, the nayineut of n great propor¬ 
tion of rents, in kind or in labour: some of the public 
contributions are also delivered lu kind ; and the imblic 
functionaries constantly receive a portion ul their s.il.iries 
in corn and furl. We believe that, on one occasion, a 
sum duo to Great Britain by Austria was ()aid in Dalma- 
tkiiiuok timber, to the mutual satisfaction of both jiarties. 

HcveniiCy Taxes^ — Tin; financial system of Austria 

is covered with a thick veil of secrecy. The total re¬ 
venue is stated by Crome (1826), wltii whom the Nat. 
£urj/c/o. (1H3G) agr(*08, at l.M) millions of florins in silver. 
Andre (1823) estimated it at 116 milhons. Tlie estimate 
of the rt'celpts of taxes, given i>y the last-nametl winter, i.s 
the only otto which has been attempted. The direct 
taxes, in all provinces excepting Iliing.ary, Transylvania, 
and Dalmatia (which have separate financial systems), 
consist, ist. of the tondfcM*, levied on the carelully esti¬ 
mated proiliico of tlie land, whose area h.^s been ascer¬ 
tained b) trigonometrical measurement ('ultivatcd land 
Is dividiHl into classes, according to its ascertained qua¬ 
lity : but commons, sandpits, quarries, ponds, and 
marshes, are valut'd by investigation into their annual 
produce. The average rate of taxation, at'cording to 
Kremor, is, lor meadows, gardens, and fish-ponds, 17'55 
per cent, (liighest valne of produce)— Commons and 
forest-land, 21’!.’) per cent, (least employment of labour 
and capital)—Vineyards, arable land, lakes, rivers, Ac., 
1()‘37 per cent, (greatest labour and capital), on the nett 
roducc, valued according to the market-prices of the 
{strict. 2d. I'hc Aousf tax Is leviial on buildings in the 
capital and provincial chief towns, according to the rent 
of each. In Vienna, a special commission, and in the 
provinces Ihc respective circles, controlled by eonnnis- 
saries, (ixod originally the rate of tnxntion ; but the urln- 
ciplus laid down, anil the rate thus fixed, have not been 
made public. Houses in smaller towns and in the 
country are classed under 12 dlvi<>ions, which contribute 
from 2t) kreiitzers (.V.) to 30 A. (;tf.) e:u‘ii. There is, 
however, no proportion between tlie taxation of the 
house's in the large tow ns and those classified ; (he former 
paying nearly 30 per cent, of their rental under one de* 
noinination or oilier. 3d. Rents, tithes, and sorvice.s 
due from tenants to landowners arc ratinl at I'Jj per rent. 
li«r nmui'ii. 4th. The twtmlrutax on traders, manufac¬ 
turers, and professions of all kinds, ascends, according to 
• scale, from 5 A annually ; and the lowest cl.iss in Vienna, 
tb which no capital is su]:^8ed to b« employed (in the 


provinces, lA. 30kr.),up to 1,500 Aorlns (150/.) per annum 
as the maximum. 5t)i. The elms tax is imposed on nil 
clear revenues above 100 Aorins (10/.) per annum, with 
the exclusion of rents of houses, and the revenue derived 
from landed property farmed by the owner: certain 
investments in the funds arc also exempted. The state¬ 
ments of individuals and corporations are controlled by 
the local authorities; and the trading and mercantile 
classes, althoiigli already taxed under the former head, 
are included in this contribution. The rate varies from 
2^ per cent, for KH) A. income, to 20 per cent, on a revenue 
ol I.IO.OOO A. as the maximum. 6th. The perstmaU or poll- 
tax, is paid by all individuals on attaining tiieir 
year, with the exception of paupers receiving parish 
relief, and the military ; lalioiirers contributing 15kr. lo 
30 kr., and the higliest contribution being 1 A. 30 kr. an¬ 
nually. Strangers pay this tax at much higher rates 
during tlie sliortest residence in tho Austrian states; and 
Jews are subject to peculiar and highly rated imposi. 
tions. The h'gaey and stamn-diities are likewise pro¬ 
ductive sources of rcviaiue. i'he estimate of tlie animal 
revenue arising from these taxes, as given by Andre, is, 

Florinn. 

Land, house, and rent taxes - - 5(),(MN),00() 

Industry-tax . - - - 1 ,.')(K),(HK) 

Income-tax • • - - - 5,()fK),0( 0 

Poll-tax. 2,800,0(M) 

Jews’ taxes - > - - « 3,000,000 

The indirect taxes: — 

Customs - ... 6,000,000 

Salt monopoly * - - - 8,(MM),000 

'rohacco ditto - - - 2,.')(NMMM) 

Legacy duties - - . - 7(K),(KK) 

Stamp's . _ _ - - 3,().')0,000 

Excise (levied on .all articles of consump¬ 
tion, (lour, meat, vegetables, groceries, 
beer, wine, &c.} ... 12,340,000 

Other branches of revenue from several 
provinces:— 

Post-odicc - - - 3,.’)00,0n0 

Mines - • - - r),000,(Ml0 

Domains ... 6,(>(M),(M)0 

110,990,000 

To these 1,000,000 is added for other taxes, not inclnded 
above; which raises the revenue to 112 millions, or 
11,200,0(10/. The cost of raising it is reckoned at If) per 
cent., which raises the gross re\enue to 130 millions. It 
mu.<>t, however, he obsi'rved, th.it sever.il ol the above items 
are evidently stated too low, especially the industry, in¬ 
come, and poll taxes, and the cost of collection ; so that, 
if we take into account the time that has elapsed since 
tins calculation was made, and tiie great increase in tlio 
population and prosperity of tiie empire that has tekeu 
place ill the 20 to 2.*) years that have elapsi'd since many 
of these estimates w'cre made, the sum of !.')() millions 
will not appear overrated. Tho greater share of these 
burdens tall upon the Bohemian, Galician, Cicrmaii- 
lllvrian, and the Italian provinces. Hungary only con- 
trilmtes a moderate sum voted by tlie Diet, and defrays 
the cost of a certain quota of troops. In D.almatia, a 
tithe of the produce of the land is taken in lieu of t.ixes. 
The parochial .md county rates have to he .added to the 
aho\e-nanied burdens in all provinces, and are defrayed 
by labour on Ihe part of the lower classes, and by local 
iinposis on the more w caltliy. It is, consfxiuently, impos. 
siblp to state their value in money. The quartering of 
troops is also an important charge, ef|)Ocia]ly in Galicia, 
Hungary, and Italy, where the greater part of tho large 
standing army has, of late years, been cantoned. The 
cavalry is mostly distributed through the villages of tho 
different pi ovinces, for the easier procuring of forage. 
The peasant receives 8 kr. per diem for house, Are, and 
diet, per man: the dung of the horse is the remuneration 
for stable-room. We subjoin the details of the taxes 
now paying liy three dlAercnt properties in Vienna and 
the iieiglibourhood, as illustrative of tho amount and 
distribution of taxation in Austria: — 

1. An estate in tlie circle *' Below ihe Forest.** sold for 
33,000 A., c.M. (3,300/.), in 1838. 

Florins. 

143| joch (2a3 acres) sold for - - . I.'i,l40 

House and offices - . . 3,(KX) 

Tithes and various revc'nues from several small 
houses valued at 1,326 fl. per annum - . 1.'>.(X)0 

V4iluc of the estate - (A., c. m.) 33,140 

Land-tax, house-tax, with supplementary con¬ 
tributions . . . - 159 49 

Taxes on tithes, and other revenues - - 223 20 

Annual taxes (exclusive of quartering of troops 

and parochial assessments) - (A., c. m.) 383 9 
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The own<>r is lord of the manor, and has the present' 
ntion to the living of tlie village and to its sehoed. 

2. A small country huuse and grounds ‘i| miles from 

Vienna. 

fl. kr. 

House and garden, estimated at 7,000 

Vroducc of garden, - - 24 42 per annum. 

The house pays in rent and service 11 lb annually. 

ti. kr. 

I.and-tax > - - . - -3 1G 

llous(.tax > • . .60 

I'at uchial dues - . . . - 10 0 

Taxes and parish rates - (11., c. m.) 10 IG 

3. A brew house in a siihurb of Vienna, with land in tliu 


the principal public works undertaken or assisted by the 
government In Lombardy and Venice, between 1M14 and 
18.34. 'J'he sum expended on them amounts to G8 mil. 
lions of lire, or about 2,500,000/., in which, however, the 
' cost of tlie roads is not included. 

1 Thu National Debt may be calculated as follows, from 
the pnblishc'd statements of the Sinking Fund Cummls* 
sioners, assuming the original sum given by Andre, and 
winch has been adopted by Mulch us, to be correct. 
This author estimates, 

fl. 

The old debt, in 1816, at . 630,000,000 
raid oiT or absorbed by thn 
Sinking Fund down to 1837. 270,000.000 860.000,000 

New debt contracted from 


immediate vicinity. 

Florini. 

A brewery, valued (for house and premises, with 
the licence and g<K)d will) - . _ 95,000 

140 juch (I9K acres) laud near the town, valued 
.1(300 0. per juch ... - 42,000 

(fl., c. m.) i:i7,iM)0 

II. kr. 

House and supplementary taxes - - 462 43 

Tithes - - - - - 7 l.'» 

Scliool-moncy - - - - 3 .Vi 

I'lirlsh dues - - - - 87 27 

I.aiui-M\ on 140 jiicii land - - isi 49 

\\.delj'tig ditto (country police) - - 7 i 0 

8 i:i 9 

i:\lr.i tux .as landholder, not being a noble • is.l 49 

Animal t.ixcs > (11, c.m.)99G :i8 

'J'bc brewer paj> bcMtles, as vidustifftar, 
with the .ulditioiis vhi'ing rated in the 
i’dcl.ivs) - - - - 520fl.ptran. 

‘JMk* lip wery produces in the season GO 
einicr(2;t h.irnds) perdii‘m,t]ic dii*y nii 
uliich IS paid 111 rciuly tiuiucy, 10311. tor 
00 cniicr, .nakiiig the annual sum of - 2.b,000 florins. 

The price of beer In Vienna (of tlie strength of jinrter) 
w.is, in 't'-pt. 1 h;$G, lien tin* price ot barley aver.iged 
rid. 3r/. per quart-T, .Stt. per chner, or 27s. 4r/. pel barrel 
ol 'iG gallon- 

It will he ne'’L«sai-v to observe, that the personal taxes 
to wliicli tlie piofirufors of tlie above-deserihed lunises 
and lamis are liable, ..re not included in tins statement. 
'i'h.’M are tie* i/iiss or income tax, and the ;)o//or < apt- 
tiM(< (ax. Kiill.i't Is any .dlowaiice heie made for the 
(pi.n hiring ol troon-; ivliich is iiotasm.ill cii.uge. even m 
those provinces where comparatively lew regimenis are 
stalioued In the eit} ot ViiMiiia itsell no trooiis arc 
qiiaitered, the i itiieiis h.ivnig iiurchased their e\- 
ein])tion bv i‘reeting a large barrack. Troops marcliing 
througn are hilletled on the houses of the suburbs, whicii 
are live tiiiu's jis extensive as tlie city itself. 

The exiieimiture of the nation is never published, even 
if it be liilly ascertained. 'J’he court, although splendid, 
is by no means extravagant in expense, and the lainily 
esutes are considerable. Tin* courts ol justice might 
easily delray their expenses from tlie fees taken from 
suitors. The army and tlie lulmiiiistration of the inte¬ 
rior are the great drams upon the treasury. In the 
latter de|i;irtinent, the Schematis?nns, aiinoally published, 
rontaiii!. the names of upwards of l.'),(HNl employes, whose 
tunctuiiiH emhruee the ilirei'tion and control of almost 
even action of the subject. The department of the 
pulihc works is on a largo scale; and its attention lias 
ol late years been specially directed to the cstahlishmeiit 
and conservation ol tlu roads, canals, and means of com- 
mumcatiou in gt‘neral, tliroughout the empire, 'i'lie 
extensive mountain tracts, embracing the higliest and 
most diflicult mountain passes in Kurope, have all been 
rendered accessible, at an immense expense of labour 
and money. 'J’lie talent and perseverance displuuxl in 
this hranelt of administration have lieeii rewarded by 
unusually splendid results. Among Howards of 6U 
mountain passes, varying from 5 to 79 miles in length, 
that over the Stelvlo, iM'twccii 'I’yrol and Lombardy, is 
the most clevateil in Kurope, as the ro.ad over it, con¬ 
sidered as a work of art, exceeds every thing of the Kind 
that has bi^nn as yet attempted. Simitar undertakings, 
on a less vast scale, have been completed in the Car¬ 
pathians, in (.'roatia, Dalmatia, and Inner Austria. 
rhe_ outlay required for the construction and annual 
repair of these extensive works (as the snow and winter 
torrents are continually damaging them) could only be 
met by a centralisation of the revenues of so large a 
state. Local taxation or exertion could not siiflice in 
these cases; os the districts requiring the greatest ex¬ 
penditure are usually Uie poorest. Balbi has enumerated 


1HI6 to 1834 - - 416..554,R40 

Kedeemtxl, paid off, and drawn 

by lottery down to 1837 - 282,523,642 134,031,198 

Liabilities of tlio nation in Oct. 1H37, - fl. 494,031,198 

Of tbi.s Slim (about 50 millions of pounds sterling), 
tlie old debt bears Interest in tiie depreciated paper 
currency ; and tlie wliole of tliat charge is redeemable 
by lottery, 5 niilliuns of florins being annually ^awn 
by lot, and eillier naid off or jilarcd in silver value at 
the option of the liolder. 'I’lie new loans bear interest 
I at fl. 4. and 3 per cent.; and three are lottery loans, 

[ which will expire in the years 1849, 1841, and 1860. Of 
tlie total given, above 59,(M)9,(M)9 fl. stands in the name 
I of the (^iiniiii.ssi(iners of the Sinking |•'und; and into 
I tlii.s fund tlie jiroceeds of tlie national domains, which 
' are annually sold, arc paid. 'I’lie amount of the depro- 
I ciated pajicr i-urrency, still in eiieulatitm, must lie addixl 
I to the sum of the debt: in 183H, it was 16,(KK),9(M) (about 
G40,(M)9/.). 'j'he sum in wliich the government Is indebted 
to tlie b.ink lor tlie portion of this currency, which that 
oorporntion rcdiM'ined by exclianging their notes lor It, 
has not been ollicially published, Imt is stated by the 
W'riter of a letter on the bank afl'uirs in the Avgsburg 
Gazelle, 27th March, 1838, to amouiit to 149,909,(XX) fl. 
ill silver. 

LttU'Sf Civil and Cnminal. — The present codes 
of civil and criminal layf {^liiirgcrlichcs GesetThveht 
ile.svlzhuchJ'lir Verbrechery Ac.) wcic draw'ri up 
by a commission of lawyers at the command of 
the l.itc JOmperor h'rancis 1., and jniblishcd by his 
order after discussion in (he council of stale. 
'I'hcy arc much ])raiscd as a compilation of legal 
tiieoiics, but are open to the objections raised 
against all codes in practical resjiccts; and in 
Austria the deficiency is nut allowed to be reme¬ 
died, as the decisions of the judges are not jiub- 
lished, and each judgment jiassed under a para¬ 
graph of the codes is a fresh improvisation on the 
part of the judge. If it be by chance discovered 
that under the same circumstances a former 
judge or another court decided lUfferently, the 
case is referred to the ministry of justice, which 
decides what the law is in that particular case^ but 
its decision is not to be taken as a con.struction 
of the law for future cases. 'I'he judges arc 
removable, and may be promoted at the jileasure 
of the crown; but, I’ke all other employes, can 
onl^be dismissed with pensions, unless convicted 
of improper conduct by some court of justice. 
In all cases the trials take place in secret, and 
the proceedings are in writing; even the examin¬ 
ation of witnesses is not public: the decision is 
according to the votes of the president and asse.s- 
sors of the court. Oiminal trials are jirotractcd 
to an enormous length; and aci’uscd persons, as 
in Uerniany, are often suffered to be in prison 
for vears before their cases are brought on: when, 
if the trial be of a complicated nature, it may 
last from 3 to 4 yeais! The punishment of 
death can only be inflicted after confession. The 
lists of mortality furnish for the 11 provinces 
which they embrace, the following average of 
capital crimes and executions during tlie 5 years 
183.'*—1837 : — 

Murdered, 429. Executed, 33. 
Whence it would appear that a vast number of 
criminals must annually escape detection. A 
R 3 
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Statement, piibliHhcd bv M. Koch, in the Vienna 
Gazette^ gives the following details for Hun¬ 
gary:— 


Ymtf. 

Criminals. 

Summary 

EocLUtlona. 

t'.afidciT<tieil. 

Ponlonecl. 

Exrcuti'd. 

1H32 

74 » 

oa 

‘J 

10 

IS.^.'I 

M 

aa 


13 

IHM 

77 

tA 

12 

10 

iKsa 

07 

02 

5 

0 

1 yenrit. 

270 

247 

r,n 

4a 


'J’he same writer states, that of 9() executions 
which look place in the other provinces of the 
empire between 18^4 and 1828, 28 were summary 
executions without trial, 'i'his period, as well 
as the one regarding Hungary, does not embrace 
the years in which the cholera raged in the dif¬ 
ferent j»rovinces, during which period martial 
law was, to a great extent, established. I’he 
fiolice board occupies, with respect to the tri¬ 
bunals of law, a similar position to that occu])ied 
by the emperor's cabinet in respect to the 
council of state. The preventive power entrusted 
to it being nalurallv one w'hich no law either 
prescribes or controls, it is a formidable instru¬ 
ment. 'I’he political and local exercise of its 
authority is very strict in Austria, and in¬ 
cludes not only the preservation of public order, 
but the permitting strangers to reside in any part 
of the empire,—the allowing subjects themselves 
to change their places of abode or to travel, pass- 
]iorts l>eing re(|uisite even in the country itself, 
and frequently only procured after long delay 
and much trouble. 'I’he sanatory police is on an 
extensive scale, and is ])erha])s as well managed 
as it can be in so extensive an empire by a ]niblic 
board. The police of the jirovinces is entrusted 
in the large towns to a board whose olTicers are 
appointed by the crown, in small towns to the 
magi.stracy; in the country the captain of the 
circle unites these functions with his judicial and 
administrative poweis. 

Prisons^ <^c. — The Austrian prisons liave at¬ 
tained a melancholy celebiity of late years. 
They are divided into three classes:—state 
prisons, fop political offenders, the chief of which 
arc the Spielberg at llruiin in ISioravia, Kuff- 
steiii in Tyrol, Munkaes in Hungary, I.emberg. 
Milan, Venice, &c.; houses of correction (Zucht- 
haiiser) in all the chief towns, In which crimi¬ 
nals are kept to hard labour (those in irons arc 
sent to the fortresses); and houses of detention, 
under the care of the police, in which persons 
who ore arrested are kejit before and during the 
judicial proceedings. A large prison, on an im¬ 
proved plan, has recently been erected in a healthy 
hituatioii in Vienna; and it is usual to give every 
needy prisoner, on his discharge, a small sum of 
money, to keep him from the temptations of mo¬ 
mentary indigence. In 1887, 284 individuals 
received this relief, the sum distributed amount¬ 
ing to 923 A* In Prague the prison seems one of 
the best managed. At the close of 1837, the 
numbt^r of convicts is stated to have been 608 
(446 males, 162 females); and the average iiro- 
ceeds of the labour of the prisoners, who follow 
their n:spective trades, was, for 6 years, 11,845 fl. 
() annually. 

The Churchy CArgy, tj-c.—'J'lie Austrian clergy 
are both numerous and powerful, although their 
wealth has been much diminished by the con- 
li.scations and secularisations of the Kmperor 
Joseph 11. They consist of 11 lioman Catholic 
archbishops, 1 Greek united abp., 1 Greek schis- 
tniitic abp., 1 Arminian abp. The Roman 
church has further 50 bishops, with chapters and 
consistories, and 43 abbots of richly cudow'ed 


monasteries in Austria, Styria, Illyria, Bohemia, 
and Moravia. Hungary has 22 abbots with en¬ 
dowments, 124 titular abbots, 41 endowed and 
29 titular prebendaries, and 3 college foundations. 
Transylvania has 3 titular abbots, and upwards 
of 150 monasteries and convents. In Galicia 
70 monasteries are counted. The Greek .United 
Church has 1 abp. and 1 bishop in Gallicia, and 
5 bishops in Hungary. The Arminian Catholic 
Church have an abp. at Lemberg. The Archbp. 
of Carlow'itz is head of the Greek Church, with 10 
bishops and 60 prolopapas (deans). The Pro¬ 
testants, who, in the greater part of the empire, 
are only tolerated (not being allowed to build 
churches with steeples, to use bulls, or keep 
parish registers independent of the Catholic 
palish clergy), are placed under 10 superintend¬ 
ents for the Lutherans, and 9 superintendents 
for Calvinists. In Hungary and I'raiisylvania, 
the l*rotestants choose their superintendents, 
who are controlled by district inspectors. The 
greater part of the Magyar inhabitants of Hun¬ 
gary are ('alviiiists, and Protestants enjoy, in 
that kingdom and its dependent lands, equal 
rights with the Catholics. The Unitarians are 
tolerated, or rather recognised by law, in Tran¬ 
sylvania; where they have a superintendent, and 
form 164 ])arisht‘s. The Roman Catholic reli¬ 
gion is the dominant one throughout the empire; 
and ill case of dispute, the right to the tithes is 
assumed to be vested in tlie parish priest, 'i'he 
church is, however, far from being possessed of 
the tithes to a large extent; its wealth consists 
in endowments of land, or revenues charged 
upon estates; and its hierarchy may be con¬ 
sidered as richer even than that of Great Britain. 
'J’he richest see is the Primacy of Hungary; the 
Archbishopric of Olmiitz being next iii import¬ 
ance. On the suppression of the convents under 
•Joseph 11., a portion of the confiscated lands 
and revenues w'as aiipropriatcd to form a fund 
for improving the salaries of the parish clergy; 
the minimum of wdiose incomes has been fixed 
at 300 fl. for a parish priest, and 150 for a 
chaplain or curate. This fund is nominally 
under the control of the bishop, as far as con¬ 
cerns his diocese; yet estates belonging to it 
are constantly advertised for public sale. 'Phe 
united Greek and Armenian churches are assi- 
inil:ited to the Roman Catholic church, as far as 
their parishes extend. The schismatic Greeks 
)>ussess a fund, vested in bonnm nationu^ in Hun¬ 
gary, which is managed by the Metropolitan and 
three assistants. The Protestant confessions have 
no cndow'ed churches or parishes out of Hungary 
and Transylvania; the clergy elsewhere being 
chosen and siqiporlcd by their docks. 'Phe right 
of presentation to livings is vested, in general, in 
the landed ]Yroprietors and various corporations, 
as in England. 'Phe parishes in the gift of the 
crow'n, as heir to the right of the suppressed 
convents, arc numerous. 'Phe emperor nomi¬ 
nates nil the bishops, with the exception of the 
Archbishop of Olmiitz, and seeks the sanction 
of the pope through the medium of the imperial 
ambassador at Rome. The Hungarian bishops 
enter upon the exercise of their secular functions 
as magnates before the papal consent is received. 
AH titular bishops, as well as all abbots and 
prelates in Hungary, arc likewise nominated by 
the crown. 'Phe chanter of Olmutz enjoys the 
privilege granted by Wrattislaw II. of Bohemia, 
in 1080, of choosing their archbishop from among 
their own members. 

'fhe Austrian church property throughout all 
the provinces, except Hungary and Transylvania, 
is very highly taxed; and the state inherits a 
moiety of the personal property of every Ca- 
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tliolic clcrflyman; it being of course sup- 
]jo.se(l that he has no direct natural heirs. Rut 
the line of policy respecting the chnrcll of Rome, 
of which the emperor Joseph laid the foundation, 
has not of late been adhered to; new religious 
orders having been suffered to establish them¬ 
selves, and even the Jesuits have been ]}erniitted 
openly to settle in several provincial towns within 
these few years. According to the most recent 
census, the numbers attached to the different 
sects are as follow: — 

Roman Catholics • - 26,990,000 

Greeks - - - _ 3,040,000 I 

Protestants ... 2.K.'i0pK) 

Jews ... - 480,(KK) 

Unitarians ... 50,000 

Arininians ... 13,000 

Mohainmctians ... 500 

These numbers are, however, for the present 
amount of the population, underrated; espe¬ 
cially the estimate of the Protestants, for want 
of authenticated returns of the population of 
11 ungary.* 

Classes t^' JnhabUauLsj and Slate of the Provinces. 
— 'I'he three classes of nobles^ cUizenSf and /yca- 
sants are strictly defined in all the provinces. 
'J'he nobility is both numerous and rich in Aus- 
liiji, where estates are generally entailed ; and the 
higher charges of the court, the army, and the 
chnrcll, are reserved for this class. The niem- 
her.s of the male sex of the various noble families 
fhrongbout the empire, were estimated, in 1835, 
at 250,000. Of lliese, 163,000 helong<*(l to 
Hungary, 24,‘KX) to Galicia, and 2,260 to Ro- 
liemia. The latter country counted 14 jirineely 
families, 172 families of counts, 80 of barons, and 
UXJ of knights. 'I'hcir total incomes w'ere esli- 
iiialed at i M,(XX),(XX) fl. (1,8(X),(XX)/.) * 'fhe pri- 
\ liege tif manorial rights can only he enjoyed by 
a noble in Austria. These include the right of 
presentation to livings and schools on hi.s estates, 
and the nghi to hold courts of justice in the first 
instance. Other privileges are those of peculiar 
tribunals, before which only he can be cited ; the 
fVeedoiii fiom the conscription ; and the right of 
silting in the jnoMiicial estates of each province 
in winch he is (jnalified. 'i'hese immunities are 
also enjoyed by the newly-created nobility, 
among whom not a few proless the Jewish reli¬ 
gion ; hut the court draws a marked distinction 
between old families and those recently en¬ 
nobled. As the patent is given without difficulty 
to all who are willing to purchase it, the price 
thus paid by citizens who wish to become land- 
liolders, may be looked on as a tax laid upon the 
transfer of estates. Persons not of noble birth, 
who do not purchase a patent of this kind, pay a 
portion of the taxes double. The peasant is 
]>ersutially free throughout the ein])ire; ami an 
appeil being allowed from the manorial court of 
his lord to thc‘ Circle court, his condition is 
daily improving, and his rights and property 
obtain more respect. Yet the circumstance that, 
ill the greater part of the empire, the rent of his 
cottage and field arc paid in manual labour (ifo- 
bot)y leaves him in a state of deplorable depend¬ 
ence ; and in some provinces, the jiossession of this 
claim on the labour of the lower classes disinclines 
the higher orders from forwarding the mental 
and itioral improvement of the peasants. On 
the introduction of the present system of direct 
taxation by the Empress Maria Theresa and her 
son Joseph II., an arbitrary regulation of the 
dues claimed by the landlords was effected, and 
the total amount which a landlord could demand, 
whether paid in money, service, or kind, was 


ordained not to exceed 17 fl. 46 | kr. for eveiy 
100 tl. which the land produced. This niei^ 
sure was indispensable to enable the peasants 
to meet the heavy taxes, which, as we have shown 
below, average 12^ per cent, of the gross pro¬ 
duce. At the same time, the peasant’s/^rc^rfy 
in the land he held, from whatever lord, was 
declared indisputable; and though the latter 
may seize upon his stock and moveables, he can- 
not eject for arrears of rent, unless the land be 
held on lease or tenure; which is by no means 
common in Austria. 

A very great difference is found, as may be 
supposed, in the state of civilization of the dif¬ 
ferent provinces. Among the higher classes, 
in the great capitals, this difference is of course 
nearly imperceptible; the universities and the 
better institutions for iiistnictioii being open to 
the inhabitants of all provinces, and being ar¬ 
ranged throughout on a uniform ]dau. An¬ 
other cause of this similarity in the larger towns 
is the great proportion of Germans found among 
the trading classes, even in the Slavonic and Ma¬ 
gyar (Hungarian) districts, and wdio are every¬ 
where distinguishedinthat class for intclllgoncc, 
sobriety, and industry. The mass of the people 
perhaps, be said to be most advanced in 
the Italian pro\inces, where agriculture is cariicd 
to the highest irerfection, and both skill and 
activity contribute tt> forward industrial opera¬ 
tions. I'he next in rank, in point of intelli¬ 
gence, are un(Ille^tlonably the inhabitants of the 
uennan provinces; then come the Rohemians, 
Silesians, and Moravians, who occupy almost 
exclusively the manufacturing provinces. The 
Illyrians may be looked on as not inferior to 
their Styrian neighbours; but a thin poinilatiou 
and a rugged soil, together with the fact that 
their language is not a medium for the circula¬ 
tion of know ledge, keep the Slavonians in both 
provinces back, and they cannot be ranked higher 
than the Poles or Moravian inhabitants of Iiiin- 
gary. The rude and almost nomadic life led by 
a large portion of the Magjars of Hungary, will 
be noticed in treating tif that country. It i.s 
jiarlly ascribahlc to the nature of the soil they in¬ 
habit; and partly to the faulty laws which throw 
iinpediments in the way of their improvement. 
The Dalmatians stand on the lowest footing of 
civilization in hiiirope. The want of a central 
point of national interest to which the inhabitants 
of all the provinces might look, and which might 
direct the current of popular feeling in each to 
the common advantage of all, is strikingly felt; 
and each province having its own representation 
by estates, iiowcrless as these bodies are (with 
the exception of the Hungarian Diet), and many 
having a difierent form of government from the 
others, every one is inclined to look upon itself 
as having separate interests from the rest. The 
effects of this system have of late years grown 
especially percejitible in the repeated applications 
made by the Ruheinians, l^oles,.and Hungarians, 
to have their respective languages cxcrusively 
used in public business, and in the provincial 
schools. 

As every province forms a separate land, each 
has Its peculiar language or dialect, and its dis¬ 
tinguishing cu.stoms and habits. Of the Sla¬ 
vonic languages, the Polish possesses the richest 
literature ; but the Rohemian has of late years 
been highly cultivated, and forms the written 
language of the Moravians and Slowaks of 
the N. W. counties of Hungary. The dialect 
of C’arniola has been methomzed, and is gram- 
inatically taught as the written language of Illy¬ 
ria and Croatia. The ephemeral existence of 
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the Illyrian kingdom established by Napoleon 
sufficed to call forth the jHiwers of a lyric poet of 
considenible merit, named VVodnik, who wrote 
in this dialect. 'I'lie Slavonian nations have all 
the distinguisliiiig characteristics of ardent feel¬ 
ings and sanguinity of teuiperarnent, which 
makes them more easily elated and sooner de¬ 
pressed than their neighbours the Germans. 
They are fond of music; and every district has its 
national airs, which are often of great antiquity, 
and usually plaintive. Among the Slavonians, 
the Poles are distinguished by a martial disposi¬ 
tion and love of show. 'I'he national costume is 
now only kept up amongst the peasantry, whose 
winter dresses especially arc tasteful, and even 
elegant. In the other Slavonic nations of 
the empire, the love of ornament is less re¬ 
markable, the national spirit having sunk in the 
long lapse of time during w'hich they have been 
dependent. No Slavonic dialect is used in the 
courts of justice or in public instruction in 
the higher schools of the empire. The German 
jieasants wear the dress conmionly met with 
all over Germany, with varieties in the colour and 
head gear, in nearly every village. The Austrian 
women wear caps or bonnets made of gold lace 
and dei!orated with spangles. in 'iyrol the 
German costume is most picturesque. 'riie 
German language is that used in transacting 
]niblic business in the German and Slavonian 
provinces, and in the universities on the noiih 
side of the Alps. The extensive range and high 
ejtccllence of the ])roductiuns of the German 
authors in the fields of literature and science, 
render this language peculiarly ada])ted to lie the 
medium for the diniision of know ledge; and this 
circumstance lends a mural ascendency to the 
Germans, w'hose numerical weight is not great 
ill conifinrison with the other nations of the ein- 
]iire, which they will long continue to hold, if 
they do not lose sight of the foundations on which 
it is based. 

The Magyars, or inhabitants of the Hungarian 
plains, of Tartar descent, are a high-s])]riled 
race, warmly attached to their national habits 
aiul rights. Their national costume is the most 
sploiniid in Euro]K‘, and every family wears its 
distinguishing colours. The rich Doll maun 
( Hussar jacket) and the tasteful Attila (a frock- 
coat, trimmed with fur) are only w'orn on stale 
oceasiuns by the nobles; but the tight pantaloon 
and short boot is the usual dress of the peasant, 
who also w'cars a blue jacket and a low broad- 
brimmed hat. Though fond of music the 
Hungarians are no musicians: the n.itiuiial 
dances are often highly panUmiimic; and the 
Magyar, who is seldom seen to smile, ex])rcsses 
the excitement of his feelings, whether in joy or 
sorrow', in dancing. The Magyar and 'Latin 
languages are those used in the courts of justice 
and in the public offices. The dress of the Wa¬ 
lachian peasantry, on festive occasions, is highly 
ornamented and very becoming. The Italian 
costume is both rich and elegant; especially the 
head-dresses of the women, which are more 
tasteful than those worn on the north side of the 
Alps, in the conflict for superiority betweeii 
the Germans and Italians, neither nation perhaps 
does sufficient justice to the good qualities of the 
other; but the northern Italian must be allowed 
the merit of displaying those of continence, 
sobriety, and industry, in a high degree, though 
he be less the^ slave of form than his German 
neighbour. The Italian language is used in the 
floveriiment offices, in the courts of justice, and 
•» PuWic instruction, in the Italian provinces. 
The peasantry in every province have a re¬ 


ligious turn, which they not only evince by a re¬ 
gular attendance at church, and following the 
frequent processions, but by assembling in great 
numbers at the stated periods for the anniiaT pil¬ 
grimages, which arc mostly made to the churches 
of the virgin Mary. The chief of these places 
of resort, Maria Zell in Styria, is annually visited 
by more than 100,OCX) devotees. The next in 
importance is perhaps the s|irinc at Calvaria in 
Galicia, to which jiilgrims aniiiuilly flock from 
Bohemia, Silesia, l\)land, and Hungary. U'he 
pilgrimages arc hou'cvcr said to be, like the 
field “ preachiiigs ” formerly held in Scotland, 
any thii^ but conducive to morality. The Sun¬ 
day evening is everywhere devoted to festive en¬ 
joyment, and indulgence in the wine-cup in such 
provinces as produce this beverage. Beer and 
whisky are the common drink of the northern 
roviiices, the latter especially in Galicia and 
lungnry. Smoking is considered an indis- 
])ensablc luxury in all the provinces north of the 
Alps. 

With respect to the comforts of life, the Hun¬ 
garian, Italian, and (German iieasants are the 
most advantageously situated. 'I'he largest 
share of landed property falls to the Hungarian, 
and for the most part he receives the be.st remu¬ 
neration. In Italy, where the ])ensaiit is hardly 
ever a landowner, unremitting industry, and 
a judicious division of labour, improve the con¬ 
dition of the mass of the people. Bohemia, 
Moravia, and Silesia rank on a level with the 
(Tornian provinces in the most improved dis¬ 
tricts. 'I ne'Galician peasant is the low'est on 
the scale but one — the Dalmatian ; the province 
of the latter forming a melancholy exception to 
the rapid iinprovenient which the others arc 
making. 

J*roviision for the Poor. — A regular tax for 
the support of the poor is nowhere levied,— each 
])ansh is by law bound to su))port its own poor ; 
but as the standard of pauperism is, in all cases, 
very low, the charge is nowhere burdensome. 
U'he large towns have poor-houses, supported 
liarlly by revenues from foundations, partly 
by voluntary contributions; and on extraordi¬ 
nary occasions, the emperor or the government 
supply a sum from the public revenues to meet 
their exigencies. The total sum exjiended in 
Vienna in 18.‘i7 by the public institutions of cha¬ 
rity, (including the hospitals and asylums for 
the blind, deaf and dumb, and foundlings,) 
amounted to 1,852,124 fl., with which 62,138 in¬ 
dividuals were relieved.— {See Vienna.) We 
have likewise seen a list of the donations by the 
King of Hungary, the Empress, and the Arch¬ 
duchess Sophia, in the year 1884, which amounted 
to 21,580 0. Savings* banks have been intro¬ 
duced into the different provinces with great suc¬ 
cess. At the close of 1885 the Vienna savings* 
bank held, 

11,508,755 fl. at 4 tier cent. 

1,{><19,564 at a| — 

383,991 at 3 — 

13,892,310 fl.. 


or about 1,400,000/., standing in the names of 
57,068 individuals. In 18.36 the savings' bank 
at Pra^ie held 5,200,460 fl. in the names of 
17,704 individuals. 

Amotig the institutions for ameliorating the 
state of the poor, the hospitals stand in the first 
rank. 'The exertions of the Emperor Joseph 
11., to improve the medical department of the 
army, had a very advantageous influence over 
the medical establishments throughout the em¬ 
pire. In the AUgemeines Kranken Haus, at 
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Vienna, one of the finest ho^)l^lals in Europe, 
h,8J»4 paupers were relieved, and supported, in 
tlic year 1837 ; and similar eslablishiiients arc 
found in every provincial town of importance. 
The 29 hospitals of the “ Brotheis of ('harity,” 
throughout the various provinces, adinitted (in 
the 6 years 1830-35) 111,()8G jiatieiits; of \ihoin, 
according lo their own published reports, 101,009 
were discharged cured, the deaths having only 
been in the proportion of 1 to 11§ piiticnts. 
These hospitals are supported by voluntary con¬ 
tributions. 

hitcralurc and f/u: line ulrt —Newspapers and 
periodical publications are published in German, 
Italian, llohemian, l\)lisli, and lluugariaii. A 
periodical, in the Servian dialect, was attempted 
some tune back in Croatia, but was suppressed 
by the police, and its ty^ies coulis.cated. In every 
provincial capital a semi-ofiicial newspaper ap.- 
pears, usually in German; but this is accom¬ 
panied, in the greater i)art, by another in the 
language »»f the province. 'J’he folltiwiug state¬ 
ment ap})eared some time back in the An^sburg 
CnziUte, and was attributed to JVI. Ralbi; — 

Newsp. Sc reriod. 

'I'hc Austrian, bohemian and Illyrian 


Ttroviuccs have » - • - 22 

Milan .... - 25 

1.imihardy - - - - H) 

V<»nire - - - - - 7 

Venma - - - - 5 

Galicia and Hungary - - - ^ 

76 


The subjoined statement of the circulation of 
the Vienna periodicals and journals is from the 
Nurenherg Correspondent, but it seema very 
much underrated : — 


Vienna G izettr - » 2,600 

Austiiaii (UtMTvor . - GOO 

. . - 1:70 

Tlicatrieal (iszi'tte - - - 1,300 

Humorist ... 4.io 
Vienna Fashiuuuble Journal - • 600 

Spectator - - - - 750 


'I'his extraordinary paucity of journals is ac¬ 
counted for by the fact that the A ustrian go¬ 
vernment is as careless of praise, as it is intole¬ 
rant of censure. lJut few foreign ]iapers are 
admitted to general circulation; and those which 
arc must oftcr no remarks upon the condition or 
policy of the empire. The severity of the cen¬ 
sorship, which gives to underlings in ollice 
tlie control over the productions of men of 
genius, is calculated lu degrade and stillc the in¬ 
tellectual energies of the country. 

'The line arts arc also in a languishing state, 
in part owing to the apathy vihich prevails both 
amongst the higher classes and the artists, nei¬ 
ther of whom are excited by public ]iraise or 
blame. The jiictures in the splendid Imperial 
Gallery at Vienna arc not open to be copied by 
artists; and every composition which is publicly 
exhibited is subjected, like the books, to the 
censorship, — a board which is unremitting in 
Hie enforcement of the political, moral, and 
religious restrictions which it prescribes to 
the nights of genius. A statement of Ral- 
bi, in the Vienna Gaaetlc, shows the num¬ 
ber of works annually exhibited at Milan to 
amount to about 600. In the exhibition of 
1837, of 603 pieces exhibited at that capital, 
there were 14 statues and 41 busts of mar¬ 
ble, 442 paintings of all kinds, the rest being 
drawings in water-colours and crayons, engrav¬ 
ings on stone and copper, miniaturea, and medal¬ 
lions. In Vienna there is an exhibition every 
third year, in which about the same number of 
works of art, but with a smaller jironortiou of 


sculpture, are shown. Music is cultivated with 
more success, and enters largely into the edu¬ 
cation of oil classes in llohetiiia and in the Ger¬ 
man provinces. The Bohemians are particu¬ 
larly remarkable for their skill in instrunicntul 
music; and not only is it conunon to find einiii- 
ent performers in small villages, but innuy of 
these excel on two or three diilbreiit instru¬ 
ments. 

Education. — AVc borrow the following state¬ 
ments on this important subject from Mr. Mac- 
gregor's valuable work, entitled Austria and 
the Austrians. — The foundation of elementary 
instruction in Austria was first laid in the early 
part of last century ; and, soon after, about One 
in twenty-live of the iuhabilaiits were taught 
to read. Joseph 11. directed his energies to the 
iiistrueiioii of youth; but the clergy, high and 
low, opposed him, and after his death succeeded 
in cslalilisliing geneially their own plan of edu¬ 
cating children. The government has, how'- 
cver, taken special care that the prie.sts shmdd 
not have the control over public in.strucliun, 
and the law of 1821, coiise<pient to that of 1819, 
in Prussia, directs that no village in the here¬ 
ditary dominions shall be withoiu an elementary 
school — that no male shall ciiier the marriage 
state who is not able to read, write, and under¬ 
stand casting up accounts — that no master of 
any trade shall, without paying a heavy penally, 
employ wurkuieii who are not able to read and 
write —and that small books of moral tendency 
shall be published and distributed, at the lowest 
possible i>rice, to all the emperor’s subjects. 

'i'he provisions of this law aiipear to me to 
have been very generally put in force; for 1 
have nowhere in Austria met with any one un¬ 
der thirty years of age who was not able to read 
and write; and I have found cheap publica¬ 
tions, chielly religious and moral tracts, al¬ 
manacks, ver^ much like * Poor Richard’s,* 
containing, with tables of the mouth, moon’s 
age, sun’s rising and setting, the fasts, feasts, 
holydays, markets and fairs in the empire; and, 
opposite to the page of each month, ujipropriate 
ud\ice relative to husbandry and rural economy, 
with mural sayings and suitable maxims. 

** Besides these and several small elementary 
books and ])eriodicals, the Penny Magazine is 
now very generally circulated in Austria. M. 
Fleischer, the intelligent and spirited bookseller 
of Leipzig, having managed to procure stereo¬ 
types of the wooden cuts ot' the London edition, 
republishes the work in German, and strikes off 
about 38,bC0 copies for Austria only. A HeUer 
magazine, })ublished also at Leipzig, is likewise 
very generally circulated. The spirit of ele¬ 
mentary instruction, if not the most enlightened, 
inculcates, at every step, nioralit;^, the advan¬ 
tage and happiness of a virtuous lilc, the evils of 
vice, and the misery consetjueiit on crime. 

*' 1 have found no diiliculty in procuring sta¬ 
tistical returns of the colleges and schools of 
the empire. From these it appears that, in the 
eight universities established in the archduchy 
of Austria, Bohemia, Galicia, Moravia, Tyrol, 
Styria, and the Italian provinces, viz. Vienna; 
Prague, in Bohemia; Lemberg, in Galicia; 
Olmutz, in Moravia; Jiispruck, in the Tyrol; 
Gratz, in St>ria; and l*avia and Padua, in the 
Italian states: there are 54 philosophical found¬ 
ations, with 334 professors, and attended by 
7,680 students; 55 theological (Catholic), .326 
professors, 6,120 students; 16 medicine, 150 
professors, 4,(>79 students; 1 (Vienna) veteri¬ 
nary, 6 professors, with assistants; und 8 juris¬ 
prudence, 57 professors, 3J228 pupils. 
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“ Taking the population of the Austrian doint- 
nions exclusive of Hungary and Transylvania, 
at 22,500,000, 1 find that there are 25,121 na- 
tional elementary schools, divided into first and 
second classes of primary schools, with 10,280 
cccleHiastical, and 22,082 lay teachers. I ii these 
schools 2,'il3,420 children arc instructed in 
reading, writing, and a'.'counts; that is, rather 
more than one in ten of the whole population. 
Besides these, there are numerous private schools 
and institutions. Cannabich gives, for 1835, 
the following statement: —* Kxclusive of nine 
universities (incJiidiiig Pesth), there are 23 Ca¬ 
tholic lyceuins and'academies; 1 Illyrian ly- 
ceiim, 4 Lutheran lyceiims and colleges, *I 
reformed colleges, 1 Unitarian college, 20 Ca- 
rlioiie theological, I Protestant theological, and 
15 high philo.suphical foundations; 230 ))re- 
paratory (vorberertenden) gymnasia (of which 
0 are high gymnasia in Hungary), besides 
special coinnioii schools (volkschulen) in the 
classes of primary, secondary, and practical 
schools: also burgher schools, and the military 
and forest institutes; blind and deaf and dumb 
institutes at Vienna, Prague, Idnz, Wait/en, 
Ac.; schools of hydrography and trades; the 
polytechnic institutes at Vienna and Prague; 
the medical and chirurgical academy at Vienna; 
to which has been added the optical museum 
of ]\I. Jieichenbach, 14 normal high schools, 
57 speciul institutions for female education, and 
4 communities of instriicliun; besides numer¬ 
ous scientific societies at Vienna, l*esth, Prague, 
Milan,’ Ac. 

“ The inhabitants of Lombardo-Venetia and 
liOwcr Austria are the most generally educated. 
Among them, 1 think, one in eight must be 
receiving iiistruetion. 

“ The iiniversiries of Vienna and Padua rank 
first among those of the empire. The salaries 
of the professors are, at tlie former, aiul 1 be¬ 
lieve at all the universities, paid by government, 
and the professors are not allowed to take fees 
on their own account, nor to deliver lectures, 
except in their respective colleges. The theo¬ 
logical, surgical, and veterinary courses are free 
to the students; but a fee is exacted for attend¬ 
ing lectures on philoso^ihy, medicine, and juris- 
pnidence. These fees are appropriated towards 
the maintenance of indigent students. The 
whole course of lectures .ire read in the German 
language, excepting some deviations in respect 
to theolugv and physic.” (Vol. ii. pp. 211 — 
216.) 

Kducatioii in Hungary is not in so Hoiirishing 
a condition as in the German provinces of the 
monarchy; but even tlie.'e it is in a much more 
advanced state tliuii is generally supposed in this 
country. A stateineiit, published in the VL‘nna 
(iazfifCt sho^is that, at an average of ten years, 
ending with 1834, 20,527 pupils have annually 
attended the universities and gymnasiums of 
that kingdom. The university of I*esth is by 
fur the wealthiest institution of the kind in Eu¬ 
rope. It has a host of iirofessors; and is open 
to pupils of all religious persuasions. In 1835 
it was attended by 1172 Pntholics, 253 Pro¬ 
testants, 201 Jews, and 84 Greeks, in all 1770. 
Besides maintaining a great number of indi¬ 
gent scholars, and a preparatory ecclesiastical 
seminary, it aids or eupiiorts an arclii-gyin- 
nasium of si» classes, and about .3,tj00 district 
grutnmar and elementary schoolmasters. 

The great defect of Austrian education does 
not consist in the w ant of elementary instruction, 
for that is very w’idely diflhsed, but iti the 
jealousy eiitertamcd by the government of every 


thing like freedom of inquiry or discussion as 
to matters connected with the principles of 
politics, public law, political economy, and 
even philosophy. These important branches are 
not taught, at least so as to be made available 
or useful, and are but little studied in Austria. 
The board of education ( Studienhofeommission j 
has the appointment of all professors at univer - 
sities and colleges, and of all teachers at schools; 
it likewise publishes the books used in instruc¬ 
tion, and controls the minutest details relating 
to schools. It pre.scrihcs the course and distri¬ 
bution of the hours of study, from which not 
the slightest deviation is permitted; and the 
scholars of the few primte schools are forced 
to attend the examinations of the public iiisti- 
tiition.s, tu ensure their being taught according 
to the preficribed system. The eifects of this 
jealous plan of education on political and moral 
studies, are no less perceptible, and but little 
less injurious than those of the censorship al¬ 
ready alluded to. 

Arnii/. — The army is raised in all the pro¬ 
vinces,'with the exception of Hungary and 'I'ran- 
sylvania, by conscription, from which, how'cver, 
the families of the nobility and gentry ( Kleiner 
Adel) are exempted. The whole euuiitry is 
divided into districts for each regiment, which 
are thus ap]K)rtiuiicd: — 
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At present the infantry consists of about 
196,000 men, all regiments having two l>ai- 
tcalioTis of 1,200 men each, and 12 eompauies. 
A third battalion is provided for every regiment, 
but is only called out on emergencies; it is 
called the Laiulwehr, and this augmentation in 
time of w'ar raises the number of the infantry 
to 651,(KX) men. The cavalry ])eacc esta- 
blishmeiii is 45,000 men; that of the artillery 
17.H(K); and of engineers, iiieltiding garrison and 
frontier artillery corps, sappers and miners, and 
a battalion of pontuiiiers, and one of tschaikislcs 
(ill the gun-boats on the Danube and the 
Save), 1.3,OCX); making a grand total of 271,8(X) 
men. Since tliu accession of the present em¬ 
peror, a number of iniprovcincnts have been 
introduced into the military de])artincnt. The 
short breeches aiul light gaiters of the infantry 
have disappeared, as well as the jack-boots 
which formerly encumbered the artillery, and 
have been replaced by trousers and shoes. ’I'he 
infantry arc dressed in white coats, of coarse 
but comfortable eluth, with light blue trou¬ 
sers, the Hungarian regiments being distin¬ 
guished by their national light pantaloons. ’J’he 
cavalry wear the luitiunal dresses peculiar to 
their several descriptions of arms. Hungary 
furnishes the hussars, and Galicia the lancer 
regiments; the Italian, Slavonic, and German 
cavalry regiments wear white uniforms with 
helmets. The men are usually taken from the 
provinces in which each regiment has its con¬ 
scription depot; but the otlicers are mixed 
throughout the army, and their promotion is 
seldom confined to one regiment. The h'ncst 
men of each infantry regiment arc selected to 
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form the grenadier companies, usually in sers: only the smaller vessels, however, are at 
garrison at Vienna, Milan, Pesth, or Prague; sea. The flag is red with.a white stripe. The 
these companies^ form a corpa of 20 battalions, marines consist of one battalion of infantry, a 
which (for their number) are perhaps the finest corjis of marine artillery, and a corjis of marine 
men in Kuroiie. The troops are well clothed engineers. The arsenal is at Venice, where 
and fed; and though the^ annual drain of the there is a marine college for cadets. The dock- 
strongest and healthiest of the population must yard at Venice contains 32 covered stocks for 
be felt by the community at large, there is no building sliips of the line, 54 for vessels of a 
reason for supposing that the conscription is smaller size, 4 large wet docks, 5 cannon foiin- 
regarde^ as a hardship by the poorer classes. In dries, with a covered rope-walk 910 ft. long, 
Hungary the case is diflerent; the regiments of 70 ft. broad, and 32 ft. high. The uniform of 
that country are raised by recruiting, and the the navy is dark blue with light blue facings and 
men arc usually seduced by the jiromise of being white breeches, that of the marines is light blue 
]ilaced in the hussar regiments; but in general with red facings. Naval matters arc directed by 
the ] I utigarian pca.sants are decidedly averse from a branch of the War-ollice at Vieiuia. 
the servicjj^, though they make excellent sohliers. J^or/n yf throernment, —'I'hc empire of Austria 

It is permitted to those w'ho can do so, to find a being a collection of diflerent states, with dif- 
siihstitute; hut the conscription too often includes ferent rights and privileges, the form of go- 
persotis of education who, being unable to pur- vernment necessarily differs in each ; but in 
chase their exemption, are cut off from all hopes nojie is the cmjieror either absolute or despotical. 
of advancement,—as no promotion, except in the With the exception of Hungary, 'JVansylvania, 
artillerv, is made from the ranks. The colonel- and the Tyrol, the powers of the states or pro- 
in-cliieVot* each regiment names and promotes vincial parliaments, that meet annually in 
the oHicers up to the rank of captain. U'he field each of the other ])rovinccs, are indeed very 
ollici^rs are nominated by the emperor, and limited. 'I’hey have no deliberative voice in 
usually advance according to seniority,* lepslative or liiuincial matters, 'i'he amount 

'J'he word of coimnaiid is given throughout ot the taxes for the year, which vary according 
the army in (Jerman ; and it is jirobably to assist to the exigencies of the state, is comm uni cat cd 
the ineinory of. the numbers who do not under- to them, and the distribution of the taxes amongst 
stand its tueaning, that the “ Fliigelmann” is the contributors takes place under their inspec- 
still retained. Funishfnents are in general tion. They have likew'i.se the permission of 
severe, and flogging is of almost daily re- addressing humble petitions on the subject of 
petition, especially in the Hungarian regiments, grievances to the throne, of which they but 
'I’he term of seivice i.s, for the men raised by rarely avail themselves. 'J'he c.states <if Hower 
con.scriplioii, 14 years, hut is exjiected .shortly Austria arc invariably convoked at Vienna in 
to be reduced to lo year.s. At the expiration of September, w'hich is one month previou-sly to tlm 
this teiin, how ever, the men may re-cnlist at tlieir a.ssenibling of the provincial estates, which meet 
option. 'I'Jie servi<'e in the artillery is usually in October. 

for life. Austria's eontingeiit to the confederate The Hungarian Diet pus.se.sses very different 
(iermaii arm) is 94,822 men, forming the first, privilcge.s, and has been able to maintain them 
second, and third divisions. Exclusive of notwithstanding the vast influence of tlio crow'n. 
various foraging allowances, the army is .sup- I’hey have a full delibeiative voice in Jegis- 
jKjsed to cost aimually about 45,U)(),(XX) fl., or latioii, and nothing can be decreed by the sovc- 
4,.')U(),0(KV. ' reign without their concurrence; — hence the 

The fortification of the avenue.', by which the country is not subject to the heavy taxation, 
French armies in the last war penetrated lo the nor legally to the police and censorship or- 
capital has drawn much attention. Linz (xtv dinanees which prevail in other ])arls of the 
Linz) has been rendered very strong, as the key empire. l*a.s.sports are not usual in the kiiig- 
to the valley of the Danube; and the passage doiii; and the Hungarians do not consider 
from Italy through the Tyrol has been protected their liberty to travel in foreign countries as 
by the erection of a citadel and strung works at depending on the will of the sovereign. W'ith 
iJrixen. 'I'he princi)>al fortresses besides these these valuable privileges they have, however, 
in the Austrian eni])ire, arc, Mantua, Fizzighi- preserved a number of faulty laws and cuni- 
t»)iie, Legnaiio, Fuente.s, Malaghera, Asopo, bious observances. Rut the exertions of the 
,'ind Falmaniiova, in Italy; Zara, Ragu.sa, and more enlightened members of both houses have 
('atturo, in Daim.'itia; I*eterw'arJeiii, Brtiodt, Co- of late years succeeded in obtaining con.sidcr- 
morn, Huda, Leopoldstadt, (iiiilz, Szigeth, and able alterations in these, without sacrificing any 
'I'eiucsvvar, in Hungary ; ('arlstadt, in C'roatia; of their rights; and the eouiiiry is rajiidly im- 
lOs.segg, in Slavonia; Alt Gradisca, in the Mili- proving through their laudable ellorts. 
tarv Frontier of Croatia; Theresieiistadtand Jo- It is not, however, to he denied, that the 
sephstadt, in Bohemia; and Olinutz, in Moravia, freedom of Hungary has hitherto been merely 
'i'he wliole of Galicia lies open towards Kussia the freedom of the nobles and clergy. 'Lhe 
without a single fortress. Other fortresses of gr«*at bulk of the people have long been and 
minor iuijiortaiice are scattered through the dif- still continue to be siihstantially in the state 
ferent jirovinces: besides the castles of Brunn, of adscripli filchfV. 'I'heir condition has how- 
Kiiffsteiii, Milan, Trieste, Linz, Brixeii, Buda, ever been in some respects materially im- 
Munkaes. &c., Austria has likewise the right of proved, and limits set to the lords’ demands 
garri.soiiing (.'onimachio and Ferrara in the ii^ion their services, through the interference 
Fajial States, and Piacenza in the grand duchy oi the government, and principally of Maria 
of l*ariiia. Mayence, in the grand duchy of 'I'hcresa and Jo.sepli II., in their behalf; but 
Darmstadt, is lialf garrisoned with Austrian there can be no doubt that the power and privi- 
and half with Prussian troops, as stipulated by leges of the other classes, however advantageous 
the treaty of Vienna. in some respects, have hitherto been decidedly 

'fhe Austrian navy is said to consist of H ships injurious to the peasantry, that is, to the bulk 
of the line laid up in ordinary at Venice, 8 fri- of the population. 'I'he fair presumption is, 
gates, 4 corvettes, 0’ brigs, and 7 schooners tir that but for these privileges the peasantry of 
galliots, besides guardships and revenue crui- Hungary ‘ would now have been as free, and 
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have enjoyed the same privileges as those of the 
German provinces of.the empire. 

In the provinces the nieuit>crs of the pro¬ 
vincial diets meet in one chamber, and are com¬ 
posed of prelates, nobles, knights, and burghers, 
the free peasants being only represented in 
Tyrol. In Hungary the prelates and mag¬ 
nates, with the iiwrffcsjmmie (lord-lieutenants) 
of the counties, form the ChaiiibcT of Magnates 
( Tabula excelsa Vroccruni) ; the dei)Utics of the 
cathedral chapters, of the counties, of the free 
royal towns, and of absent magnates, form the 
Chamber of the States ( Tabula ludi/iorum Sta- 
tuum el Onlinum), Transylvania has a sepa¬ 
rate Diet, but sends members to that of Hungary, 
as do also Croatia and Slavonia. In the Tyrol 
there is a Cluunber of Peasants, and no new tax 
can be levied without the conseiU of the states. 

(Iffirea if (lovernmcut ami Administralion. — 
The arrangement of the different branches of the 
administration in Austria attained its perfection 
under the late Emperor Francis 1., and is ad- 
mirnbly calculated to admit of the personal in¬ 
terference of the monarch in every department. 
1. The ministry of state, which long consisted 
of three members, received a fourth in the per¬ 
son of a distinguished |ri>nernl, on the ])ros- 
j)ect of a disturbance of the peace of Europe 
after the French revolution of IH'JO. This bo.ard 
may be called the emperor’s cabinet. 'J’he 
minister for foreign affairs, with the title of im¬ 
perial chancellor, is its president, and is ^irime 
minister. 2. The council of state may be com¬ 
pared to a privy council, and is composed of 
throe sections, embracing 7 departments; viz., 
justice, army, police, e\chei]uer or crown-office, 
finances, board of health, and board of studies. 
A councillor is named for each department, and 
a refendarv is attached to each in the jierson of a 
member of* some one of the different administra¬ 
tive offices charged with the execution of the im¬ 
perial decrees, tliat is, with the entire adminis¬ 
tration of the erninre. The council of state 
exercises in a great measure the legislative 
functions; but the drawing up of laws is con¬ 
fided to a commission specially appointed for 
the purpose. As the legislative pow’er in Hun¬ 
gary bclon|{s to the Diet, two councillors man¬ 
age the alfairs of that country and of Tran¬ 
sylvania, vn os far as they come under its cog¬ 
nizance. The 11 administrative offices embrace 
tho functions of the different departments of 
the secretaries of .state in England, together 
with those of courts of appeal and of the coni- 
mandcr-in-chief. They consist of, 1. The uni¬ 
ted chancery for the (ieruian, Slavonic, and 
Italian provinces; 2. The Hungarian chan¬ 
cery ; S. U’he Transylvanian chancery ; 4. The 
exchequer and finance board; .4. The mint; 
6. 'J'he board of justice, or highest court of 
appeal for all provinces excepting Hungary! 
and Transylvania; 7. The board of police and ; 
censorship; H. The war-office, of which the 
navy board is a branch; J). The book-keeper 
TCticrol’s office, in which the arcounts of every 
department, excepting those of the police and 
the ministry of foreign affairs, are inspected ; lo. 
The board of education; 11. The legislative 
commission. 

Under these different boards, w^hich have all 
their seats at Vienna, the political, administra¬ 
tive, financial, military, police, clerical, and edu¬ 
cational authorities of the provinces ore placed, 
who communicate with the respective depart¬ 
ments through the medium of the Guheniium of 
each province. Judicial appeals go direct from i 
the provinces to the board of justice, with the 


I exception of Hungary and Transylvania, in the 
last of which the gubernium is the highest au¬ 
thority under the emperor. Under tlie guber- 
' Ilium are the captains of circles, and the magis¬ 
tracy of the towns; with this difference, that 
the former unite the functions of adminia. 
tration and police, whereas the iiolice in towns 
is entrusted to a special board, independ¬ 
ent of the magistracy. In Hungary the 
“ SlaUfialler^** whose president is the palatine, 
is the chief administrative body, and, like the 
gubernium of Transylviuiia, communicates with 
the sovereign direct through the medium of 
a special chancery at Vienna. The statthallerei 
is composed of 22 councillors, two of whom 
are prelates, and has its seat at Ofeii (liuda). 
Under this board the Obergespann (Icm-licute- 
naut) of each county, who is named by the 
emperor (the charge is often hereditary), and 
the Viceges)>ann, his deputy, who is chosen by 
the nobles, witli all authorities excepting the 
courts of justice, stand in a subordinate degree. 
Hungary has a jicculiar court of apiieal in the 
Septcuimml Tapel, l*ublic business in every 
de))urtment is carried on in writing. The per¬ 
sonal inHuunce of the euijieror may be power¬ 
fully exerted even in the extensive and well- 
organized system of public offices Iierc de¬ 
scribed. Though the councillors of state have 
each a ])cculiar deiiartmeiit, they must not con¬ 
sider themselves as exclusively bound to it only. 
According to the will of the emiieror, or of any 
of the ministers, the duty of investigating and re¬ 
porting on any subject may be given to any 
member of the board, or, in case of need, a 
member of an inferior office may be charged 
with the temiiorary functions of councillor, 
iniiutnerable commi.ssions of inquiry and con¬ 
trol are annually appointed; and every check 
that can be devised is adopted in order to supply 
the ])lace of the most effectual of all, the free 
expression of public opinion through the press. 
Appeals and representations to the emperor 
in person may be made by every individual, of 
w'hatevcr rank, upon the most trifling as well as 
the gravest subjects; and these ajipeals fre- 
t|ucntly occasion a revision of the decisions of 
the ])ublic boards either through another coun¬ 
cillor or a S|)ecial comniissiuii. ’J'he iinmense 
load of business which thus devolves upon the 
emperor, obliges him to keej) a private cabinet, 
which communicates at pleasure with every office 
or functionary in the empire, and conse({ueiitly 
may be .said to represent the omnipresence of the 
sovereign. From a decree issued ihrougli this 
cabinet, there is no appeal; such decree ^land- 
billet) supersedes all law. 

As sovereign of many territories, which were 
formerly considered fiefs of the empire, the 
Emperor of Austria is u member of the Ger¬ 
manic Confederation, and his minister plenipo¬ 
tentiary is at uresent the iiresident of its Diet at 
Fraiikiort. The states which are included in the 
Confederation are the archduchy of Austria, the 
kingdom of Bohemia, with Moravia and Silesia, 
andtlie duchies of Ozwicezim and Zalurin Gal¬ 
icia, the county of Tyrol, and the duchies of 
Styria, Caxinthia, Carniola, with the town and 
territory of Trieste. In the ordinary sittings of 
the Diet, Austria has one vote; in the plenary 
assemblies, 4 votes; tlie emperor’s contingent 
to the confederate army is 94,822 men. 

Temper ami Sjnrit tf Ute Government, — Dal- 
pozzo says of the Austrian government, that “ it 
has fundamental laws, usages, and precedents, 
from which it docs not deviate. The right of 
private property is held sacred. The emperor 
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makes general lavvs for liis subjects, but no spe¬ 
cial or exceptionable ones for particular persons 
or cases. 'J'here is e<)uality before the law, and no 
odious privilege of caste is now admitted. There 
is no abusive jnduence of either aristocrac‘y or 
clergy. The judiciary power is held independent, 
and not interfered with by rescripts from the 
sovereign. No sjiecial commissions arc ap¬ 
pointed to try particular cases; no arbitrary pe¬ 
nalties arc inflicted. All those who were con¬ 
demned for political oflenccs in 182()-iil were 
regularly tried; several were condemned to 
death, but not one was executed. The pro¬ 
ceedings in the civil courts are neither dilatory 
nor expensive.* The conveyance of property 
has been rendered, by a wise system of regis¬ 
tration, as easy and sate as any commercial trans¬ 
action. With the exception of political cases, 
the iienal code is very mild. The punishment 
of death is awarded in very few instances. Few 
countries in Europe enjoy so much material 
prosjierity as the Austrian monarchy.” 

'I'lie accession of the reigning emperor to the 
throne has been marked by a tendency on the 
])urt of the Austrian cabinet to an enlightened 
course of domestic and foreign policy, the steady 
prosecution of which must prove of incalcula¬ 
ble advantage for the empire and for Europe. 
'I’lie deceased Ein]>cror i^'rancis lielongcd to that 
school of policy in which the Richelieus and the 
JVIa/arins weie masters, and which acknowledged 
no means of preserving unity, but the extermi¬ 
nation of one of the jarring elements of discord. 
Under his reign the empire would probably have 
separated into several inde])endcnt states, had 
not the violent but indispensable reforms, car¬ 
ried through with .such energy by the Emperor Jo¬ 
seph, anticijiated the necessity of the people’s 
rKiiig to eflect them, and learning their own 
power. Thu.s, while the Emperor Francis at¬ 
tributed the suhimssion he met with in the 
greater part of tiu'provinces to the firmness with 
which he persevered in his repressive measures, 
it was really brought about by the tempora¬ 
ry satisfaction inspired by w'hat hail been granted 
by his predecessor. Had the severity with which 
(ialicia was treated between 18.13 and 1830* been 
shown to that province at an earlier iieriod, there 
can be no doubt but that the revolt of 18.30 would 
have (‘Xtended to Austrian I’oland. What result 
the hnr.sh treatment of the Italian provinces would 
have led to, has been adroitly veiled by the am¬ 
nesty of 183S,.— a measure of great importance for 
the iutiire prosperity of Austria. The treaties of 
commerce, concluded at the same time w ith Eng¬ 
land and the I’orte, are also measures of great 
interest to her w ell-bcing. Their importance lies 
ill the avowed delcimination of the government 
to f'lrnish Hungary with a debouche for her 
abundant produce, and con.sequently in the vir¬ 
tual abandonment of the jealous policy hitherto 
ob.ser\ ed towards that province. 'J'he conciliatory 
clfect of these measures will most likely occasion 
an increase of power to the Austrian government, 
winch it is not iuiprobable may, for the first time 
since the days of (Charles V., give it a preponder- 
ating influence in the allairs of Europe. Their 
first effect will probably be a rise in the credit of 
the .state, and of all kinds of property; and 
should they be followed up by an emanci¬ 
pation of the system of education from the 
restraints under which it languishes, and by some 
relaxation of the restrictions on the press, 
the inhabitants would be conciliated, their best 
• 

* But ihi« Is cert.'iinly not the caw wllh criminal proceedings. See 
«>K»,p.]t45. 


interests promoted, and the government rendered 
more secure. 

Importance of Austria to Europe, — The cen¬ 
tral and western European states have from time 
immemorial felt the importance of having a 
powerful ally as a barrier towards Asia on the 
cast. The might of these Moguls, who in the 13th 
century ovei whelmed the rising Muscovite state, 
broke on the well-organized resistance opposed 
by the united power of the Rohemian king and 
the Margrave of Austria. At a later period, 
when the victorious 'I'urks threatened to carry 
their arms into the heart of Christendom, it was 
Austria that bore the brunt of the fight, and 
gained time for the advance of Sobieski 
and his army. Under the present conjuncture 
of circumstances in Europe, the importance of 
Austria in a political, no less than in a com- 
inercial point of view, is evident; and as that im¬ 
portance dejiends altogether upon her power and 
the judicious developcmciit of her resources, the 
western .states arc deeply interested in her pros¬ 
perity. b'rom the nature of the various states 
united under the imperial sceptre, it is clear 
that Austria divides the rule over the Slavonic 
nations of Europe with Russia; it jnust con- 
secpiently be for her interest to attach to her 
sway so numerous a iiortioii (>f her subjects, who 
have a strong bund of syuqiath}^ with a growing 
and very powerful rival. A mild government and 
a sincere attention to the material as wrcll as 
moral condition of her subjects, will prove the 
best means oflinking together provinces differing 
so much from each other, and each of which is 
too powerful to be long retained by any other 
than gentle means. 

The conduct of the cabinet of Vienna justifies 
the expectation that its leading members are 
aware of iJie part which they arc called upon 
to play, ami of the true sources of their own in¬ 
fluence and of that of the nation in European 
poliiics. if unity at home be promoted, and the 
material and moral condition of the people be 
improved, the power of Austria will be such that 
she need fear nothing even if she had to contend 
single-handed with Russia or France. The va¬ 
riety, however, of her population, and the dif¬ 
ferent, or supposed different interests, of her 
variou.s ])rovnices, are suflicient guarantees to 
the rest of Europe that the power of Austria will 
not be abused. 'I'hc pacific policy which her- 
cabinet has generally observed is dictated by the 
peculiar composition of the state, and cannot 
safely be departed from. While Austria may 
thus be looked u]>on as a most useful ally by the 
other states of lOiiropc, and as their grand bul¬ 
wark against the ])ower and ambition of Russia, 
her friendship will be courted in proportion to 
her increase of power. Her worst enemies arc 
those, who, by fostering disunion at home, or 
keeping her people in ignorance of their true 
interests, weaken her influence, and prevent her 
from attaining a position to command the re- 
siiect of her neighbours without exciting their 
apprehensions. 

liise. and JncrcaiUi of the Empdre. — The 
House of Austria derives its origin and the 
foundations of its power from Rodolph, count 
of Hapsburg, in Switzerland. Rodolph, who 
w'as one of the ablest princes of his age, having 
extended his authority over the greater part of 
Switzerland, and distinguished nimself by his 
ability and bravery, was raised in 1273 to the 
imperial throne. His elevation was owing prin¬ 
cipally to the wish of the electors to have an 
emperor of undoubted ability, capable of putting 
down tlic anarchy that had long prevailed in the 
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ffrcatcr part of the states included within the 
limita of the empire, and who, at the same time, 
was not powerful enouffh to occtuion any fear 
of his Bubvertins the privileges of the dinereiit 
states. I'he family of the ancient dukes of Aus¬ 
tria, of the House of Bamberg, having become 
extinct a short while previously to the elevation 
of llodolph, their states were taken possession of 
by CHUicar, king of Bohemia, whose ascendancy 
threatened the irnlependeiu*e of the empire. But 
llodolph, having secured the sanction of the diet, 
declared war against Ottocar, whose forces w ere 
totally defeated, and himself killed, in the decisive 
battle of Marchfeld, in 1278. This formidable 
competitor hemg removed, llodolph had little 
diflieulty in procuring from tlie diet the inves¬ 
titure of the duchy in favour of his eldest son, 
and it ims ever since continued in the posses¬ 
sion of ins dc*-cendents, and formed one of the 
principal sources of their power. 

Albert, the son of llodolidi, did not inherit 
tlie talents of his father. I'he Swiss revolted 
irom his dominion in 1307, and after a length¬ 
ened contest iichieved their indeiicndence. liut 
notwithstanding this event, and the elevation of 
several princes of other families to the Imperial 
throne, tiie power of the House of Austria 
rajndly increased, and in no very long time its 
dominions embraced some of the largest and 
most imi)orUint countries of Kuroxie. It has 
been principally indebted for its extraordinary 
aggrandisement to fortunate alliances. The 
marriage, in 1477, of Maximilian, son of the 
emperor Frederick 111., vith the djiiightcr and 
heiress of t.harles the Bold, the last duke of 
Burgundy, brought to the House of Austria all 
the rich inheritance of the latter in the Low 
<\mntries, Franche Comte and Artois. Ano¬ 
ther marriage opened to the House of Austria 
the succes.sion to the Spanish monarchy, includ> 
ing its vast pos.sessiotis in Italy and the New 
AVorld. And Ferdinand 1., having married, in 
1521, Anne, sister of Louis, king of Hungary 
and Bohemia, succeeded, on the death of the 
latter at the battle of Mohaez in 1520, to these 
states. There is, therefore, as much of truth as 
of x^oint in the lines, 

*' Hvlla Korant alii, tu. Ceils Auitria, nubc, 

Nam quK Man allb, djt tibi Kgiia Venus." 

Charles V., the most powerful monarch of 
the House of Austria, concluded, in 152\, a 
treaty with his brother Ferdinand, by which he 
assigned to him the hereditary xiossessioiis of the 
family in Germany. And there can be little 
doubt that this arrangement w'as for the ad\aii- 
tage of both branches of the House — that of 
Austria, X)ro])erly so called, and that of Spain. 

The great power and ambition of the princes 
of the House of Austria, excited a well-founded 
alarm among the other European iiowers. I'or a 
lengthened period the whole xiolitics, of Europe, 
its alliances, and its wars, had little other object 
than the humbling of the power of Austria. This 
was the motive of the thirty-years’ war, ter¬ 
minated by the treaty of Westphalia, in 1648, 
which secured the independence of the diil'ercnt 
states of the Germanic empire, and the free ex¬ 
ercise of the Protestant religion. 

For a lengthened period, the Turks held the 
greater portion of military; but, in 16<)9, they 
were finallv oxx)eUed fnmi that kingdom; and 
the arms of Prince Eugene gave the Austrians 
an ascendancy over the Ottomans they have ever 
since preserv^. 

In 1740, the male line of the House of Haps- 
burg terminated by the death of the emperor 
Charles VI. But his daughter, Maria Theresa, 
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married toFrancis of Lorrain, grand duke of Tus¬ 
cany, succeeded to his dominions, and, even¬ 
tually, to the imperial crown. Shortly after her 
accession, Frederick the Great, king of Prussia, 
seized upon the greater }iart of Silesia. The re¬ 
covery of this })roviiicc was the prineixml object 
of Austria and her allies in the seven years’ war. 
But his Prussian majesty triumphed over all liis 
enemies; and Silesia was finally ceded to 
[ Prussia, by the treaty of Hubertsburg, in 1763. 

The reign of Joseph 11., the son and suc¬ 
cessor of Maria Theresa, is important from the 
reforms he ejected in most de]>artments of the 
government, and the territories he added to the 
emx)irc. It has been objected to the former that 
they were not introduced with sudicient caution, 
and that he would liavc accomxilished more had 
he attempted less. No doubt, it must be ad¬ 
mitted that he did not make sufficient allowance 
for the inveteracy of ancient prejudices, and 
that his innovations w'cre frequently neither ap¬ 
preciated nor approved by those for whose benefit 
they w'ere iniended; but there can he no doubt 
as to the rectitude of his intentions, and, notwith- 
.standing the obstacles he cxiteiienccd, his re¬ 
forms, and the change he introduced into the 
mode of government, have been jiroductive of 
the greatest advantage. Under his reign, Gal¬ 
icia was acquired from Poland, and the Buko- 
wine from Turkey. 

It would be unncccssarj’, even if our limits ad¬ 
mitted of it, to attempt any sketch of tlie fluctu¬ 
ations of Au.strian |)Ower during the eventful 
])eriod that has elapsed since the breaking out of 
the French revolution, in 1789. At certain 
stages of her great struggle with France, Austria 
seemed to he depressed almost to the rank of a 
second rate ]iower. But the insatiable ambition 
of Naxiolcoii having effected his dow'nfall, Aus¬ 
tria was left at the end of the contest as iiowcr- 
ful as ever; the loss of the low countries being 
fully compensated by her acquisitions in Italy 
and elsewhere. 

In 1801, Francis assumed the title of hereditary 
emperor of Austria; and on the 6th of August, 
1806, he renounced the title of emxieror of Ger¬ 
many. Tliis latter event had been xireccded by 
the mrmation of the confederation of the Rhine, 
and the entire dis.solution of the old Germanic 
constitution. The emperor, Ferdi¬ 

nand L, born 19th Aiiril, 1793, succeeded his 
father, Francis 1., 2d March, 1835. 

AUTUN, a city of France, dep. Saonc et Loire, on the 
Arroux, 43 m. .S W. Dijon, lat. 4(1'-' .M/ 4S" N., long. 4<^ 
18' F.. Fop. J),()()(). It i.s picturpsqui'ly situated, partly on the 
declivity and partly on the top and at the bottom of a hill. 
It is neither hand.'>uiue nor regular; most part of its edifices 
are old, and have a wean appearance; but tliere are several 
among them well worth iiotiee. It has two cathedrals 
situated on the summit of the hill; but neither has 
been romplcted. 'I'hc spire of one of them, feet In 
height, is remarkable for its elegance and the lightness 
of Us construction. 'I'he church of St. Martin, built by 
Queen Brunehault, and containing her tomb, furnishes 
specimens of different kinds ot urcliitecUure. The champ 
dc A/ars, in the; njiddlc of the town, a spacious square 
elevated on a terrace, and fdanted with trees, affords an 
agreeable promenade. 'I'lie square of the cathedral has a 
magnificent fountain. I'here are two bridges over the 
Arroux, one of which is said to be built on the founda¬ 
tions of a Homan bridge. Aiitiin is the seat of a bishop, of 
tribunals of original jurisdiction, and of commerce ; and 
has a college, a diocesan seminary, a cabinet of anti¬ 
quities and natural history, a collection of pictures, two 
small libraries, a theatre, &c. It has also manufactures 
of cotton velvet, of a sort of stuff described as tapts 
de ptKd^dUcsmarchawe^ fitted for coverlets, horsecloths, 
Ac., with hosiery, tanneries, &c. There is a co^ mine 
at the liamlel of Chambois within about a league of the 
town. 

This is one of tlie most ancient cities of France. It was 
originally called Bibrach\ and is descritied by'Cesar as by 
far the greatest and wealthiest town (/owge moctmo oe 
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^otisiimo) of the XAux. {De Bello Gall. lib. I. ^ 23.) 
Having been made a Roman colony by Augustas, it took 
the name of AugvsUtdunuin* from that emperor, and dun, 
a Celtic term for a bill. Subsequently it was called 
Flavia Mduorum. The Burgundians took it in 427 ; and 
it was afterwards Stiekod and burned by the Saracens, and 
latterly by the English, in 137U. It espoused the party of 
the League, and suflhred much during the religious wars. 

It still possesses nitmy fine remains of antiquity. Of these 
the most celebrated is the triumphal arch, called the gate 
of Arroux, of large dimensions, and which, though 
built without eemiMit, is m exceeding fine preservation j 
a smaller triuinpiial arcli; the ruins of an ampintheatie, 
of a Roman burying ground, of the temple of Janus, hullt 
by Drusiis, and ol a temple of Minerva, with many ban 
rcittifs, medals, utensils, Ac. The ancient city was much 
mure considerable than tlie modi'rn one. The walls may 
still he traced, and are so solidly built as to be almost like 
rook. 

Tacitus mentions (Annal. lib. iii. ^ 43.), that the noble 
youth of Gaul resorted for instruction to Augustodumim. 
Kiimenes, the rhetorician, who was horn here ahoul tiie 
year 261, states in Ids oration Pro Jiestaurandts Scholls, 

\ 20., thiU representations, or maps, of the diflereiit eoun- 
tries of the then known worhl were defiiieated on the 
porticos or places whcie tlic youtli met, setting iorth their 
names, situations, the rise and course of their rivers, the 
outline of their coasts, &c.; and It is worthy of remark, 
that some ])ortioti of this ancient delineation is said to 
have bctMi recently discovered. {ICnt't/c. des Gtns du 
Moftde, art. Antiquil^s d'Aultin.) 

The Prince de 'Falleyrand, who afterwards played so 
many importaut parts in the political drama, was liishop 
of this town at the eomniencemciit of tiie revolution. 'J'he 
Ablic Roquette, whom Moliere is said to have t.ikeii for a 
model, was also one of its bishops. This lias given occa¬ 
sion for the following opigrani: — 

** llotniette d.ins son temps, T.l^e^ran(l dans le nAtrc, 

Fureni Ics evftpiiisd'.Autun : 

Tartulfe est Ic )M>rtrait de I’lin; 

Ah ! si Molii'iv eut connu 1' autre! *’ 

(//«go, France Pillorvsque, art. Saone et Loire.) 

AUXERRE (an. Aulissiodurtmi), a towm of France, 
c.ip. deji. Yonne, on the left bank of that river, U.'im. S.E. 
Paris, hit. 47*^ 47' 57" N., long. 3C> 34' 21'' E. Pop. 10,989. 
It is agree.ibly situated on a hill, and its environs arc 
charming; hut witli tlic exception of the houses along the 
quay and the river’s side, it is generally ill-built, witli va¬ 
rious crooked streets, and has a gloomy apTiearnnce. Prin¬ 
cipal piihlie hiiililings, cathedral, one of the* finest Gothic 
edifices In France ; tlic clmrcli of St. Peter; the abbey of j 
St. Geruialu; the bisliop’s palace ; and the hotel of the 
prefect A finely shaih'il promenade surrounds tlietow'n, 
and it is well supplied witn winter distributed irom a pub¬ 
lic founta.n. Auyerre was tiie seat of a bishopric which 
has been siippiesscd ; it has tribunals of nnginal jurisdic¬ 
tion and of commerce, a colh*ge (liigli school), a secondary 
ecclesiastical school, a model s<-iiool, a society ot agricul¬ 
ture, a botanical garden, a museum of antiipiities, a I'ublic 
library with 24,()l)nvols. and 1H(I M SS., a handsome theatre, 
Ac. It has manufactures of Ciilieoes, woollen roverlets, 
hosiery and cmis, hats, earthenware, violin strings, wine 
casks,*Ac. Tlic wines jiroduced in the environs arc 
much esti.'cmod, )>artirularly those of Mturatve and 
Chatnette ; and a considerable trade is carried on in them, 
and in casks, wood, staves, Ac. The Yonuc is navigable 
from a little above the town. 

Auxerre is very ani'ient. It existed previously to the 
invasion of the^ Romans, by whom it waP adorned with 
several monuments, of which remains'have been found at 
ilill'erent epochs. It was laid w'aste by the Huns, Sara¬ 
cens, and Normans, and at a later period by the English. 
In 1477 it submitted to Louis XL, and has ever since re- 
maini d subject to the crown of France, illugo, France 
Pittoresqnc, art. Yonne .) 

A UXI-LE-CIl ATEAU, a town of France, dep. Pas do 
Calais, cap. canton, on the Authic, 1.5 in. S. W. St. Pol. 
Fop. 2,646. Its environs are very marshy. 

AUXONNE, a town of France, dep. Cote d’Or, capi 
cant, on the left bank of the Saone, 18 m. E. S. E. Dijon. 
Pop. 5,150. It ranks in the 4th class of fortified towns, 
being defended, by works constructed by Vauban. It is 
well built, and tne ramparts serve as pleasant prome¬ 
nades. There is a fine bridge across the Saone, with a 
levy pierced by 23 arches to give a passage to the water 
in inundations. Auxonne is the scat of a tribunal of com¬ 
merce ; and has a college, a school of artillery, a small 
public library, Ac., with manufactures of cloth, serges, 
and muslins,, a brewery, a cannon foundry, Ac. 

AVA (Ang-rea, a fish-pond, so called because one 
formerly stood there); the ancient and again the present 
cap. of the Birman empire, on the left bank of,the Ir- 

_* The identity of Bibraeie and Aueudodtimm has been draied by 
t ellarliia, the AbbdLongnie, and M. Do Valois; but has licen con¬ 
clusively demonstrated iiy D’Anville, in his Eeiaircittetnetu sur 

rAnettnne Oaule, p. 267^ 332. 
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rawadi, 160 m. S. W. Bhamo, and above ,300 m. N. 
Rangoon, hit. 21'-^ 61' N., long. 95° SlV 10" E. Pop. 
under 30,(KK). ( fVilstm.) It rouslsts of an outer and 
inner city, both fortified: the outer is 54 m. in circuit, 
and is surrounded, cxi'ept on the Irrawadi side, where 
there is scarcely any delence, by a brick wall 15 ft. high, 
and 10 ft. thick ; uutside of whleh, on the S., is a deep, 
rapid, and unfunkible torrent, the Myit-tha j on the W. 
a jungle and swamp; and on the £. the Myil-rtge, a 
rapid stream, 160 jards broad. The inner city is placed 
at the N. E. angle of the former, and is surrounded by 
a better wall, 1 in. in eire., and has also some natural 
defences. Tlio inner city is almost wholly oeciipiiHl by 
the jialace, couneil-ehamber, arsenal, mid the dwellings 
of a few ol the principal courtiers. Ava contains many 
temples, in one of wliicli is a sitting image of Gaudina, 

24 It. in height, said to consist of a single block of 
marble ; in anothor all oaths of consequence are admi¬ 
nistered, the hre.ifh of which is considered a heinous 
crime. The houses are generally mere huts thatched 
with grass: the markets are furnished with British, as 
well as Ghmese and I.ao manufactures; but for trade, 
wealth, and prosperity, tliis capital is very far beneath 
Bangkok, the ea]). of Siam. {Crawfurd's Embassy to 
Ava, Ac., pp H13., Ac.; tyitson, Documents, ^c.. Ap¬ 
pendix, p. 46.) 

,AVALLON, (.an. Abullo), a town of Franco, dep. 
Yonne, c.ap.arrond. on thi* Cousin, 25m. S.S.E. Auxerre. 
Pop. 5,089. Jt is lH‘uutiiully situated on a granite rock, 
ana eoniniands, especially from the promenade of the 
Petit Cours, a fine view of the ricli and well-ri4tivated 
valley of tiie Cousin. It is a handsome town, with 
good houses, and bioaJ and well-kept streets. The iront 
of the paiisli church, the hospital, the theatre, and the 
eoneei t hall, deserve iiotu’c. It has a court of original juris- 
dirtion, a comnicrcial tnhiuial, and a rollege; w ithfabrics 
of cloth, paper, mustard, &c. 'I'iic ca«iks and other articles 
of tovelU’ite, aie in high icpute. The liills round the 
town produce excellent wine, cii wliii h it is tlic entrepot; 
and it has also mi extensivc trade in corn, timber, staves, 
casks, Ac. 

Avallon is very old : it owes its foundation to a strong 
castle, every vestige of which has now disappeared, that 
once occupied tiie summit of the rock on winch it Is built. 
{Hugo, France Ptttoresque, art. Yonne.) 

A VF.BliRY, or ABIJIIY, a parish and small village of 
F.rigland, eo. Wilts, 5 in. W. Marlborough. Pop. 747. 
This parish contains the gigantic remains of what is 
usually considered to he a Celtic or driiidical temple. 
This 'singular and stupendous ruin Is situated in a flat 
tract of country, and consists of a large circular space of 
ground, having on the outside a bank or mound of 
earth, the inner slope of which measures about 80 feet in 
width : iinmedl.itely within this bank is a broail and deep 
ditch ; and along the inner edge of the latter stand the 
relics of a circle of v.iBt upright stones, similar to those 
oi Stonehenge, measuring from 15 to 17 feet in height, 
about 40 feet round, and estimated to weigh from 40 to 
54 tons eacii. 'I'hc diameter of tliis circle is alKiut 1,400 
feet: when complete it eoiitaineil 100 stones, 40 of whleh 
were standing in 1722, when Dr. Stukclevexamineil it; 
but in 18( 2 only 18 stones were left, and the number has 
since been still liirther reduced. Within this outer 
circle, or great temple, as it is sometimes called, weru 
two smaller temples, each formed of two cone^ntric 
circles ol stones, having one a single stone In the centre, 
and the other a group of three stones. Some of the 
stones in the two inner temples are of a prodigious 
size. The) are all of a siliceous grit, and arc of the same 
species as tliose that aceompany the great chalk form¬ 
ation that Ihtc crO'«-es the kingdom. 

In eunnexion witli the cireular stones, or temples, 
already noticed, were two avenues each above 1 m. in 
length,.formed by double rows of vast upright stones. 
One of these led in a S.E. direction to Overton, where, 
according to Stukeley, it terminated in a small elliptical 
temple of similar stones: the other, or W. avenue, ter- 
mln.ited in a single stone. Stukeley supposes that the 
S.E. avenue had, when perfect, 200, and the W. 293 
stones ; but of the former, which had 72 stones standing 
in 1772, only 16 are now left, and of the latter only 2. 

The village of Avebury stands within the periphery of 
the great circle, or temple, and is in part built of the 
stones with wtiich it and the minor circles were com¬ 
posed ; these having been blasted and broken to pieces, 
to serve lor this and similar purposes. It is much to 
be wished that eflicient measures were taken to secure 
what still remains of this extraordinary monument; 
otherwise it is but too probable it will, at no very distant 
period, be entirely destroyed. 

Immediately S. from the great circle or temple at 
Avebury, dist. $ m., is the barrow, or artificial mound 
of earth, called Silbury-bill. This huge barrow covers, 
arcording to the measurement adopted by Sir R. C. 
Hoarc, 5 acres and 30 perches of ground, being 2,027 
feet in circumference at the base: its diameter at the tup 
is 120 feet, the sloping height of its side 816 iieet, and its 
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perpendicular height 170 foot. It Is impossible to say 
for what purpose tliis iinmcnsc mass of earth was hcatMMl 
together; but It seems not unreasonable to eonclmle 
that it may have licen In some way connected with the 
■tone circles at Avebury. (See Dr. Slukeky's volume on 
‘ Avebury^ published in 1743, and recently reprinted, pas- 
tim; Beauties qf England and fkaks, art. Wiltshire, 
Sir R. C. IIoare*s Ancient tViltshire, ^c.) 

However desirable, it does not appear very probable 
that any satisfactory explanation will ever be given of 
the purposes for which the singular structures described 
above were erected. All traces of their origin seem to 
be burled in Impenetrable obscurity. The favourite 
theory is, that the structure at Avebury, as well as that 
of Stonehenge, were druidical temples, where the druids, 
or priests of the anclenfc Britons, ceicbratitl their sacred 
rites. But, notwithstanding the confidence with which 
this theory has been put forward, and the learning and 
ingenuity displayed in its support, it appears to be 
entirely destitute, not merely ol proof, but even of any 
considerable degree of probability. C'cesar, Lucan, 
Tacitus, and Pliny, the principal authorities with respect 
to the druids, do not give the smallest coiinteiiunce to 
tlie notion of their having constructed or made use of 
any such temples. Cmsar (See Brllo Ua/liro, lib. vi. 
g. 1.3.) says that they retired at a certain period of the 
year/oco cmsecrato; for which Grsvius has proposed 
to read Auco consecrato ; and this emendation is ren¬ 
dered probalde by what is B.ud by Ijiiean, Tiieitus, and 
I'liny. The first says, in reference to the druids, 

— Nemora alta remotls 
InroUUs hicie." Lib. 1. lino 453. 

Tacitus {Annal. lib. xiv. s. 30.) tells us that the Romans, 
having biken Mona, or Anglesey, apparently the grand 
scat of the druuls, cut down their groves sacred to 
savage superstitions — erctstqtie Ittct, xofvis snpersti- 
tumtbus sacri. And Pliny {Hist. Nat. lib. xvi. 8.44.) 
states that tho druids roburmn cltgunt lucos, ncc ulia 
sacra sine eafrondc ronfiriuut. But no classic author 
makes the remotest allusion to the druids using sindi 
extraordinary temples as those pnwiously described. 
Hem e, if any dependence be placed on ancient authority, 
it would seem tnat tho seats of druhl superstition were 
in the recesses of tho forest—in plaees us remote as 
possible Irom Stonehenge, or even Avelmry. 

AVRIllO, a sea-port town of Portugal, prov. Beira, 
34 III. N. N.W. Coimbra, on tho S. shore of the a>stuary 
of the Vouga, lat. 41)u 38' •i4" N.. long. 8^ 37' M" W. 
Pop. 4,134. It is the seat of a bishopric and of a cus- 
tum-houso; ami has a good deal of tr.ade in salt, mumi- 
iuctitred In the little islands in the bay; in SiU'dines, of 
whl(*h there Is an extensive fishery; and lii wine, oranges, 
A'c. It has a college, an hospital, a workhouse, and 7 
convents. The oysters on the adjoining coast are reck¬ 
oned the Iwst 111 Portugal. The entrance to the mouth 
of the river is pointed out by two stone pyramids, each 
70 feet high, which, when brought into a line, sliow 
the course over tho bar. The latter has about 15 
feet at high-water springs, and at low.water do.: at 
neaps tho depths are respectively 12 and 7j| feet. It is 
necessary, hourever, to observe, Unit the bar being of 
shifting sand, Is Ihihle to perpetual changes, and that it 
should never lx* attempled without the :iid of a pilot. 
(7V<«o. Spanish lUlat, Eng. iraus., p. 07., A'C.) 

AVKLOllKM, a tuw’ii of Belgium, prov W. riamlers, 
on tho .Schelde, Dm. E. K. Coiirtuuy. Pop. 3,(i00. 

AVKl.LA (an. Abellii)^ a town of Naples prov. 
Terradi Lavoro,.Im. N.l*'. Nola,inaclnirmingsihiation, 
eommaiidiiig a view of N.iples. Pop. 5,(KM). It is cele- 
bratetl by Virgil lur Us honey or its apples, it is not 
Certain wlilch: — 

“ £l qtios mitlifeni' (U>s;iG('tAnt iiucnia AIh>11ip." 

jKn. vil. 740. 

Blit some MS.S. read mclifera;. 

AVKI«LlNO (an. Abe/imwn), a town of Naples, 
rap. prov. Priuci))ato Ultra, on the declivity of a hill, 
ill a fertile valley near tho Sabato, 29 m. IL Naples. 
Pop. ri,<KX). It Is fortified, is the seat of a bishopric, of 
the civil and commercial courts for the prov., and has a 
roy.ll college. It has a cathiHlral, 3 ))arii»h churches, a 
sciuare adorned with an olxdisk, a public granary, &e.; 
with manufni'tnres of coarse cloth, paner, nnicearoni, sau. 
sages, w’lioao sunerior exc.rllonce has long been admitteil, 
and dyeing works. It is the entrepfit of the surrounding 
country, and has a pnuty extensive trade. (Chestnuts are 
gathered In largo qu.intities in the environs, but hazel 
nuts are their most important product. The latter w'ere 
greatly estcemetl by the Romans, and were called by 
them nftces AvelUtHtr. 

Avellhio is said by Swinburne to be “ a considiwable 
city, extending a nillc In length ilown the declivity of a 
hill, with ugly sti'i'Ots, but tolerable houses. The churches 
iiavc nulhiiig to rticommend them, being erowdt'd with 
ttoiulrous oruaiaents in a barbarous style, which the 


Neapolitans seem to have borrowed from tlic Spaniards. 
'I'he cathedral is a poor building, in a wrctchf>d situation, 
with little to attract the eye except some uncouth!.^in dls- 
tichs, and shapeless Gothic sculpture. Their only edifice 
of note is a public granary, of the composite order, ailurned 
with antique statues, and a very elegant bronze one of 
Ct.urlcs 11., king of S])airi, while a boy. The town 
abounds with provisions of every sort, and each street is 
siipplietl with wholesome water.*’ {Stninhurne's Ihvo 
AVcr/i’cr, vol. 1. p. 111. 4toed.) It has, however, been a 
good deal improved of late years; but the above is still 
ai>r('tty fair representation of its general appearance. 

AV£N(/I1K {m. Aventicum)^ a town oi Switzerland, 
ill a portion of the canton de Vaud enclosed in tliat of 
I'ryburg, fi m. from Port Alban, on the lake Neuchatel, 
and 1^ m. from the shore of Lake Murat. This town, 
now hardly worth notice, was formerly one of the most 
important in Switzerland. According to some autho¬ 
rities, it was built, and a Roman colony placed in it, by 
Ves)>agian; but others, with more probability, conjecture 
that it was only repaired and beautified by Vespasian, 
after being laid waste by Vitcllius. The ancient walls 
enclose a sp.*icc of more than 6 m. in circumference. 
It has some fine remains of antiquity, such as niosaical 
pavements, an amphitheatre, columus of white marble, 
an aqueduct, &c.; and its importance is known from 
sever.il Roman mile-stones found in parts of tlu' Pays 
de Vaud being all numbered from Aventicum. Though 
now at a coubiderablc distance from the lake, it was 
during the period of its prosperity upon its margin, the 
iron rings to wiiich the boats were fastened lieiiig still 
visible. ( Cozens Hwitzertandt let. 61.; Malte-Jirunt art. 
Switzerland.) 

AVENWELDE, a village of the Prussian states, 
prov. Westphalia, rog Minden, about half-way between 
Bielefeld and Wiedenbriick. Pop. 3,001). 

A V KRNO (LAKE OF), (an.>4e/TnM.v), afaiiious lakein 
the Neapolitan sLates, about lOin.W. Naples, near the sea. 
I'hc lake occupies wliat there is good reason to think is 
the er.ater of an extinct volcano, and is everywhere sur¬ 
rounded by higli hills, except where then* is an outlet, 
by which it formerly communicated with the Luciino 
lake. It is from 1 j to liin. in circumference; the w’ater 
clear, very deep, ami wnl supplied witti tench. During 
the early period of Roman history the hills round this 
lake wiTo thickly covered witti dense forests, which gavo 
it a gloomy .'ipiiearaiice, and by confining the inepliitic 
v.npnurs that rose from the volcanic soil, rendered the 
air extremely unhealthy. In consequence the place was 
early regarded with superstitious awe. The poets re¬ 
presented Avernus as saeriHl to tho infernal gods, and 
a.s being, in fact, tho entrance by wiiicii Ulysses and 
JEncas descended to the lower regions ! 

■ ‘XTam.! est Arherontia ad undns 
Pandvre iter rircas Kt<iKn.inte vowigine tauces, 

Imx.iI et liorroiidus RiH>nt tellurli. lualus, 

Intenluiiique novu pvrturbat Itunmc iiianeH.” 

^ 811.. Itamcub, xii. 

It was said that no bird could fly over tiie kike with¬ 
out being destroved by its poisonous exhalations, and 
hence Us name Avernus {Ao^veg, without birds). Tliis 
Is noticed by Virgil, in some w'oil.known lines iAsn. vi. 
237.). 

But during the reign of Augustus, Agrippa dispelled 
the obscurit} and sanctity that luul so long encircled 
the Avernus. lie cut tfown its groves; and having 
joined it to the Liierine bay, he brought ships into its 
soUtuiles, and used it as a harbour in which to exercise 
galleys 1 The I.iicrine lake, or rather bay, was almost 
entirely filhxi up by the subterraneous eru])tion of Monte 
Nuovo, in 1.538. On one side the lake of Averiio are 
the remains of a large octagon teinph*, prob.iIily appro¬ 
priated to the worship of Heciite; and fipposite the 
temple, on the other side the lake, is the opening of tho 
subterranean roiiduit usually called the grotto of tiio 
Sybil, but w'hich was, in fact, a tunnel leading from the 
hike to the sea. The hills round the lake are now 
covered with gardens and vineyards, and retain none of 
that gloomy grandeur for which they were once so cele¬ 
brated. lliey are still, however, at r.ertain seasons 
iiiihealthy. {Swinburne's Two Sicilies, 4to ed. i. p. 35.; 
Ceutner's Ancient Italy, ii. p. 100.) 

AVERSA. a town of Naples, prov. Terra di I.aivoro 
9 m. N. Naples, and 11 m. £. from the Mediterranean. 
Pop 15,000. It Is situated in a lieautifiil plain covered 
with vines and orange trees ; is well built and well laid 
out; is the seat of a bishopric, said to bo the richest in 
the kln^om; of a royal governor, and of a tribunal. 

It has nine churches and some convents ; but it is prin. 
ripally distinguislied by its foundling hoyiitid and its 
lunatic asylum. The former is said by BalM, to be a 
nurserv of artists and arti-sans for the entire kingdom. 
The latter is exceedingly well managed. The apart- 
moiits arc laid out and furnished so as to suit the state of 
the patients; and every metliod is resorted to, by amuse¬ 
ment and exercise, to divert their attention. Thoz* 
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that arp ftirimis are of course separated n’om the others, 
and siilijectcd. If need be, to the strait.jacket. This 
establishment has served as a model to others, at Reggio, 
Modena, and Palermo. A sort of almond-cake, called 
torrontt mode here, is in great demand at Naples. 

Aversa was built in 1030, by the Normans; but it was 
subsequently twice burnt down. Andrew, of Hungary, 
husband to Joan 1. queen of Naples, was murdered here, 
in I3«i. 

AVRSNES, a town of France, dop. du Nord, rap. 
arrond. and canton, on the greater Elpe, 10^ m. S. Mau- 
beuge. Pop. .3,030. It is a fortified place of the 4th 
class, its fortifications having Itccn repaired by Vauban. 
It is the seat of a sub-profect, and has a tribunal of ori¬ 
ginal jurisdiction and of commerce, a commercial col¬ 
lege, an hnspitsil for old persons, and an agricultural 
society. It is ill built, and triste. The cathedral has a 
spire 300 feet in height, which has five chimes of bells. 
It has inanufactiires of coarse serge, woollen hosiery, car. 
pentry work, with tanneries, breweries, soap-works, &c. 
Avesnes suffered severely from the explosion of a powder 
inagakine, when iM'sicged by the Prusbians in 181&. 

A VEYRON, a dcp. of France, in the southern part of 
the kingdom, being separated from the Mediterranean by 
the Herault, between 43° 4P 30" and 44° 0.V 2ri" N. lat., 
apd 1° Mjr 16" and 3° K. long. Aren, H87,H73 hectares. 
Pop. 370,951. ‘lliis is one of the most mountainous depts. 
of France. With the exception of some volcanic plateaus 
detached from the Plomb de Cantal, and which advance 
as far as tlie Truyere, all the other mountains belong to 
the chain of tlie Cevennes, the summit ridge of which 
forms its S frontier. Tlie mean elevation <if the soil is 
very consider.ible, Uliodez Iicing 2,280 feet aliove the level 
of the se.i. The mountains are intersected by ravines, and 
have many subterranean caves. The soil of the plateaux 
and elevated grounds is generally very inferior; hut that 
of the valleys Is very fertile, and produces all sorts ot corn. 
Principal rivers, Lot, Aveyron, whence the dep. takes its 
name, andTani. Agriculture Is in a very backward state, 
in consequence partly of the unfruitful nature of the soil, 
partly of the long continuance of frosts and the frequent 
occurrence of hail storms, but principally of the want of 
capital ,ind poverty of the inhabitants. Field labour Is 
mostly performed by oxen. Produce of corn suflicieiit for 
the consumption. ' Sheep numerous, and their wool, 
which is generally fine, estimated at GibO 000 kilogs. a year. 
A great number of cattle, horses, mules, and pigs are 
r.'dsed. In the district of Roquefort, wliere clieesc is 
m.*idc from sheep's milk, and the district of Guyole, the 
dairy is an object of great attention. In some parts the 
farms arc extensive, and the strictest gradation is pre- 
served among the lahoiirois attached. The latter cat little 
butcher's meat, and their food is very indifferent. Some 
wine IS made, but tiie quality is inferior. According to 
the official tables, the soil of the dep is mostly distributed 
as follows: — Cultivable land 3G5,n00, meadows 122,000, 
vineyards 34,(KX), forests 84,000, and heaths, rocks, wastes, 
&c. 209,000 hectares. Thobxr»ort of agricultural produce 
reaches at an average G.000,000fr. a y par;of w Inch the cheese 
of Roquefort and Cuyule make 1,100,000 fr, sheep 1,000,000 
fr.,and woollen stuffs, 800,000 fr. The coal and Iron mines 
of the Aveyron are among the most important in France. 
The export of real amounts to about l.'iO.tMM) metrical 
quintals, and that of alum to about 200,000 kilogs. (Hee 
Aithin, St.) Iron-works have been established within 
these few years, and they are now prosecuted with great 
spirit and success, and furnish employment to some thou- 
sands of workpeople. A good deal of copper is also pro¬ 
duced. Manufacturing industry has made very coi'sider- 
able progress. About 20,000 workpeople arc supposed to 
be employed in the manufacture of coarse woollen stuffs, 
hosiery, Ac. In the arroudlssement of St. Affrique about 
700 h;iiids are employed in the spinning and manufacture 
of cotton; and there are in the dep. about 800 emidoyed 
in the tanning and dressing of leather and the glove trade. 
There are also Victories of hats and paper, with dye- 
works, coopers’ works, &c. Aveyron sends 5 members to 
the C;hambcr of Deputies. No. of electors, 1,4.30. 'I'otal 
public revenue in 1831, .3,821,817 fr. Principal towns, 
Rhodes, Milhau, St. Affrique, and Villcfranchc. The 
inhabitants are said to be much addicted to drinking and 
qiiarelHug; and as they all carry a knife, called a capu- 
chatloHt their quarrels sometimes end fatally. The con¬ 
dition of the fair sex seems to be about as bad as jiossible. 
" La condition des fcnraics, dans une grande partie du dd- 
partement, et surtout parml les liabitans des campagnes. 
est pauvre et malhcureusc; leurs parens les traltent 
souvent aver uno sorte de barbaric, et les forcent d6s le 
plus jenne Age a se consacrer sans mesuro aui rudes tra- 
vaux de la culture. Lo hAle, la sueiir, et la fatigue con- 
tiiiiict altdrent leurs traits et leurs formes. Avant dix- 
huit aux des filles qiii ailleurs auraient ^t4 gracieuses et 
Julies ont la peaii tannee, les maines calleuscs, et la taille 
vnOtce. Le mariage, au lieu d’etre pour dies une epoque 
dc bouheiir et do la liberty, est souvent cello d’unc servi¬ 
tude plus dure.” ( France Fiitoresque, art. Avey¬ 
ron i French qffleial Tables.) I 
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AVEZZ.ANO, a town of N.iples, prov. Alirnszo Ultra 
II., cap. district and canton, iu a fine plain. wlthU? 
amileoftheN.W.BiiKlcoftlielakorWtno. 

It M (iirroui^^ by walls, which, himcver, arein i ruilSla 
condition. 1 he houses are generally mean, but there are 
some good buildings, among which Is a castle bcloDDinir 
to the Colonna family. ^ " 

AVl(;LlANA,a town of the Sardinian states, 16 m. 
W. Turin. Pop. 3,(X)0. It is finely situated on a hill, 
has a castle, fabrics of coarse cloth and filatures of silk. 

Avirlivna, a town of Naples, prov. Basilicat.i, cap. 
cant., 11 m. N.N.W. Potenza. Pop. 9,000. It is built 
on the declivity of a hill, a jiart of which being nnder- 
mined in 1824, by continued rains, gave way, and des¬ 
troyed a (lart of the town. It iiau line collegiate chiircli, 
sundry convents, and a royal conege. The surrounding 
country produces the finest oxen in the kingdom. 

AVIGNON (an. Avenio)^ a city of France, cap. dcp. 
Vauclusc, on the left bank of the Rhone, 63 m. N.N.W. 
Marseilles, lat. 43° 57' 8" N., long. 4° 48' 3(1^ E. Pop. (ex. 
cant.) 27,733. It istheseatofan archbishopric, of a tribunal 
of original jurisdiction and of commerce, and has a royal 
college of the 2d class, a primary normal school, a theoiu- 

{ peal seminary, a school of design, a public library contain- 
iig 30,000 volumes and 600 M8S., a museum of pictures, 
a botanical gaiden, with societies of arts.ngiiculture, &c. 
Having been long the residence of the pones, Avignon 
was filled with chureiies, convents, and otWr religious 
houses, many of which h.ive now fallen into decay. It is 
situated in a fine jiiain, and is surrounded by high waits, 
flanked with numerous towers: its promenades along the 
walls, and its qu.iys along the river, are both said to he 
very tine. The city was formerly much more populous 
and thriving than at present, and lialf the space now in¬ 
cluded witiiiii tlie walls is occupied with gardens, Ac. 
Tlie streets are narrow and crooked ; and the houses and 
buildings have generally a gloomy, melancholy appear¬ 
ance. Mr. Inglis says,— ” T never saw any town that t 
should not prefer to Avignon as a residence: Its filthiness 
is disgusting, absolutely inconceivable to lie found in a 
civilized country. And it is the less excusalde as the t'^ wii 
is well snpnliud witii water.” {Su'Hxerland^ ^c. p. 18G ) 
Pertiaps this may be rather overstated, hut there 0.10 be 
no doubt that it is sulistantially true. The ancient palace, 
oceupied by the popes, stands on the declivity of the rock 
called de lions. It is a (iothic building, constructed at 
ditlbrent jieriiKls, of vast extent, with Idgli, thick walls, 
and now serves as a prison, military depGt, and barracks. 
'J'lie cathedral church of Notre Ilame de Djjis is very 
ancient, and contains the tombs of several distinguished 
jiersoiis. The church of the Cordeliers, of which only the 
spire now remains, contained the tomb of Laura, immor¬ 
talized bv Petrarch, and of the “brave Crillon,” the 
friend of Henry IV., and one of the most chivalrous of 
French warriors. 'J'lie Hotel des Invalidcs, subsidiary to 
that of Paris, is an immense building, in which 1 ,(XX) old 
soldiers are accommodated. The H6tcl Dieu is also on 
a large scale. The tlientre, a large handsome edifice, was 
erected in 1824. Avignon communicates with the oppo- 
site bank ol the river iiy two bridges, one of wood and one 
of boats. Its m'lnulactures are said to have improved of 
late years. They consist principally of silk stufts and 
velvets. There are aLo some woollen and cotton fabrics, 
with a cannon foundry, a type fuuudiy, dje-works, tan- 
neriet, Ac. A good many works are printed in the town. 
Large quantities of madder are produced in the neigh, 
bouring country, and Avignon is the centre of the trade 
in that drug. 

Avignon existed before the Roman invasion, and after¬ 
wards bot:ainc a Roman colony. In 1306 Clcmeiit V. 
transferred tiiitlier the r'‘Bidence of the popes, wiio con¬ 
tinued to reside here till 1877, when they returned to 
Rome; but two sciiisinaticnl jiopcs, or poj>eg elected by 
the French cardinals, n‘sidc<l at Avignon till 140H. Cle¬ 
ment VI. having acquired the property of the town and 
district, it continued to belong to the lioly see; and 
though sometimes t.ikcn liy tlie Irench, it was always 
restored, till 1701, when it was finally incorporated with 
France. (Hugo, France Fittorfsqut', axt, Faucluse.) 

AVIGNONET, a town of France, il6p. Haute Ga¬ 
ronne, near tlie canal of Languedoc, 10m. N.W. Castcl- 
naiidary. Pop. 2.47i). Here five inquisitors were put 
to death by the Alhigeois in 1242. Raymond, Count of 
Toulouse, suspected of secretly instigating the crime, was 
condemned by Innocent Ill. to be stripped naked and 
wliippcd ! 

AVILA, a town of Spain, cap. prov. Avila, on the 
Adaja,64m. W.N.W. Madrid. Pop. 4,8r0. It is the 
scat ofa bishopric, and has a university, 8 parish chui rhes, 
and numerous convents and hospitals. Formerly it was 
richer and more flourishing than at present; still, how¬ 
ever, it has manufactures of cloth, cotton, hats, Ac. 

AVILES, a sea-port town of .Spain, Asturias, at the 
cnibouchure of the river of the same inune, laU 43° 3G' N., 

• Balbi about 6,000; but Uie aliovc is the result of a renMia 
taken In 31?*“ P"*** i« ligHlO. (tMi iU Ihufi- 

wims dd/a Dm Bidfir, U. p. 124.) 

0 
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long. fiP in'B. Pop. 6.000. It hu lome nnmuractarei 
of come cloth, end proparei boilers end other utensils 
made of the copper obtained from the neighbouring 
mines. It has very little trade; the water in the port 
being so ihallow that it Is hardly acoosslbic even to 
coasters. 

AVIS, a town of the Tyrol,"near the Adige. 13m. 
8.S.W. Roveredo. Pop. 3,000. It has a castle, manu> 
fixtures of silk and velvet, and a quarrv of flints. 

A VIZ, a town ot Portugal, prov. Aicntejo, 35 m. 
W.S.W. Portalegre. Pop.3,330. It Is the chief place of 
the knl^ts of Uie order de I’Avls, founded by Alphonso I. 
In 1146. ^ , 

AVIZE, a town of France, dcp. Marne, cap. canton, 
6 m. 8. 8. E. Epernay. P«>P. 1,660. Its territory is ce¬ 
lebrated for its vineyards, which produce large quantities 
of Champa/cne tmousnewt of the second quality. It has 
an extensive trade in wine. 

AVOLA, or AULA, a sea-port town of Sicily, prov, 
Syracuse, 13 m. 8. W. Syracuse. Pop. 8,822. “ This town 
is prettily and salubriously situated on a woody eminence, 
having a marine village on the beach, a tonnara, and a 
battery fi>r defence; and from several respectable ediflees, 
tolerable streets, and a good market-place, has an air of 
cleanliness and regularity. Besides the profits of the 
tonnara, this town has a considerable traflic in wine, 
corn, choose, carubbas, almonds, oil, honey, and fruit, 
and some in sugar, made from the only cane plantation 
now left on the island. The adjacent country abounds 
profusely with game, and supplies pasturage to a great 
number of fine cattle, many of which are exported to 
Malta. S.S.E. of the village on the beach, is the place 
where the nets for cati'hing the tunnies are moored, and 
where they generally have a vessel at anclinr with a hut 
built on her as a beacon." (Smyth’s Sicily, p. 170.) 

AVOLI) (ST.), a town of Fr.'inre, dep. Moselle, cap. 
rant., on the Hossel, 18 m. W. Sarqtiemines. Pop. 3,365. 

A VON, the name of several rivers in England, of which 
the most important are: — 

1. The Vftper Avon, has its source at Avon-Well, near 
Naseby, in Northamptonshire, alKxit :!(H) it. above tlie 
level of the sea. It Hows gtmcriilly in a S.W. direction, 
but with a very winding course, passing successively the 
towns of Warwick, Stratford-on-Avon and Evesli.am, till 
it unites with the Severn at Tewksbury. It bus n large 
body of water ; and is navigal)le by barges for about 40 in., 
or from the Severn to Stratford, where it is joined by tlie 
Stratford canal, its entire course may be about 100 m. 

3. The Lower Avon, lias its sources contiguous to 
Malmesbury and Wootnn-]);iss(>t, in Wiltshire, its two 
arms uniting near (treat Somerford; it tlieneo pursues a 
circular course, passing (^hinpciihain, Bradford, Bath, 
and Bristol, falling into the Bristol Channel almut 8 m. 
below Bristol. Owing to tite great ri-se and fall of the 
tide, the largest class of inercliantmen come up the river 
to Bristol. Thu Kcnnet and Avon canal, from Newbury 
to Bath, connects the Thames with the Avon, estubilshing 
a water communication across tlie kinffdom. 

3. 'J'lie Hampshire Avon, rises near Devizes on the N. 
side of Salisbury Plain. At Salisbury it is joined by tiie 
Wily and the Bourne ; and is navigable from Trafalgar- 
liouie to where It falls Into the English Channel at Christ¬ 
church. 

There are some other rivers of this name in England, 
butnone of thomsccin to be considerable enough to require 
any special notice. There arc also three small rivers of 
this name in Scotland: — one an affluent of the Spey, one 
of the Clyde, and another having its embouchure in the 
Frith of Forth, near Borrowstoncss. 

AVRANCllBS (iui. Jngena), a town of France, dcp. 
Manche, cap. arrondlssement, on a hill near the Scoz, 32 m. 
H.S.W. St. 1.0, and 3m. from the sea. lat. stP av 23" N., 
long. 1^ sr 83" W. Pop. 7,(>!K). This is a very old town. 
Its cathedral, consecrated in 1121, was unroofed during 
the revolution, and is now In ruins. In it, in 1172, Henry 
II., king of England, did penance and recci\ed absolution j 
for the murder of Beckett. (Lyttelton’s Hist. Henry II, 
V. p. 123.) Avranches has a tribunal of original juris¬ 
diction, a college, a work-house, a theatre, and a public 
library, containing 10,(XX) volumes and 20U MSS., with 
inaiiufiictures of lace and blondes. Small vessels come 
up the river to the bridge opposite the town, but it has 
little trade. 

AX, a town of France, d§p. Arriegc, r.ip. cant, on the 
river of that name, 20 m. S.E. Foix. Pop. 1,991. The 
aituation of Ax is very picturcs(|ue and romantic. It 
derives its entire distinction from its numerous hot mine¬ 
ral springs, the heat of the water of tome of which ap¬ 
proaches nearly to the boiling point. Tlieir reputation is 
daily increasing, and with it the size and Imporunce of 
the town, the latter being entirely dependent on the re- | 
sort to the wells. . j 

AXEL, a fortified wn of the Netherlands, prov.; 
Zealand, 211 m. W. N. W. Antwerp. 

AXMIN8TRR, a m. town of England, co. Devon, 
hnnd. Axmlnster, on the Are, 147 m. W. S. W. London, I 
3G m. E. Exeter. The paruh contains C,&90 acres, and 
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3,719 inhab., of whom the town has about 1,7(X). It is 
Irregularly built on the declivity of a small liill, has wide 
streets, and is clean and healthy. Tlie church, a clumsy 
structure, Is in mrt very ancient, and there is a free 
school where 14 tmildren are educated gratis. Hie inhab. 
are principally engaged in the manuf^ture of carpets, 
in imitation of tiiose of Persia and Turkey, which are 
but little if at all inferior to the genuine fabrics. 

AXUM, an andent and much decayed town of Al^s- 
slnia, prov. llgrc, near one of the sources of the Mareb 
(Astusaspes), 110 m. S.W. Arkeeko, on the Red Sea; 
lat. 140 ^ N., long. 380 27 |' E. Pop. 4,0(X) ? It is situ¬ 
ated In a nook formed by two hills; and is said by Messrs. 
Combes and Tamisier, by whom it has been recently 
visited, to be the handsomest town of Tigra Tho 
houses arc of a cylindrical form, surmounted by a cone. 
In Its centre is a Christian church, which seems to 
occupy the site of an ancient temple, described by 
Mr. Salt ( Valeniia’s Travels, iii. 88.); but tlie 
travellers referred to above, say that Salt’s statements 
with respect to it are much exaggerated. According to 
them it is Inferior even to fios greniers ordinaires ; so 
that in this instance Bruce, who is accused by StUt of 
having undervalued tiie church, would seem to be tlie 
preferable authority. (Voyage en Abyssinie, i. 267.) 
Axiim, however, would not be worth notice in a work 
of this sort, were it not for its ancient fame, and its 
antiquities. That it is very andent is abundantly cer- 
tain ; and its former greatness is evinced by the ruins 
w'iiich still remain. Of these the most conspicuous is 
ail obcllbk ()0 (t. in hdglit, (Salt says, in Lord Vatentia’s 
Travels, 80 ft.; but he alterwards rectified his mis- 
t.'ike,) formed of a single block of granite, crowned 
witli \patera, and beautifully sculptured, tliougii not 
with hieroglyphics. There are said to have been for¬ 
merly above 50 obelisks In the city; but, except the one 
now noticed, tlie others arc idl prostrate. 

It is known that a Greek kingdom was founded in 
Ethiopia, of which Axum was the capital, and gave its 
name to the country, some time after the Christian oera. 
The Gredi writers of tlie later ages used, in fact, to call 
the Elliiupiiins Axumites; and thePcriplus of the Kry- 
tliras.ui Sea affords authentic evidence of the existence 
of the independent kingdom of Axum, towards the end 
of the second century. Some light is tlirowii on this 
intricate subject by the discovery, at Axum, of an up- 
riglit slab or stone, bearing an inscriution, copied and 
tninslated by Mr. Salt. This remarkable monument 
records the result of a successful attack made by Aizanas, 
king of tlic Axumites, on some barbarous tribes. And 
it so happens that Aizanas was king of Abyssinia during 
the reign of the omperor Constantiiis, who atidressed a 
letter to him anno 33U. This, therefore, may fairly be 
concluded as the date of the inscription in question; 
but there is no evidence to show the sera of the foun- 
diition of tlie Axumlte kingdom, or how long It existed 
after tho above date. 

Adults, situated at the bottom of Annesley Bay, on 
the Red Sea, was anciently the port of Axum, and a 
great mart for the commodities of Ethiopia, Egypt. 
Arabia, Ac. It was the port whence Ethi(^ian slaves 
were sliippcd for nil parts of the world. (Ancient Uni¬ 
versal lltstory, xviii. 329. 8vo. ed.) 

AY, or A I, a town of France, dcp. Marne, cap. cant, on 
a hill near the Marne, 15 m. 8. Kheims. Fop. 2,810. This 
town is famous for its incomparable wine, the best decidedly 
of tlie Pins nufusseux dc Champagne. It is said by Jullicn 
to bo Jin, spiriteur, pe/ittanl, dfltcat, el pourvu dTun Jolt 
bouquet. (Topographic de Viputhles, p. 31.) Dr. Hen. 
derson says, that “ it is unquestionably an exquisite liquor, 
lieing lighter and sweeter than tho Sillery, and accompa¬ 
nied by a delicate flavour and aroma, somewhat analogous 
to that of tho pine-apple. That which merely creams on 
the tarfacoidemi-tnottsseux) is preferred to the full-froth- 
ing (grand nmuueut) wine.” k History cf Wines, p. 154.) 

.\YAMONTE, a fortifi^ town of Spain, prov. Seville, 
on the E. side of the embouchure of the Gaudiana, 25 m. 
W. Huelva,lat. 37° 13' N., long.7^ IIX15" W. Fop. 6,350. 
It stands on the declivity of a hill, and has two parish 
churches, a foundling hospital, an alms-house, and some 
convents. Tho inliabitants are principally engaged in 
fishing; but some ship-building Is also carried on, and 
lace, soap, and earthenware are manufactured. 

AYLESBURY, a borough, m. town, and par. of Eng¬ 
land, CO. Buckingham, hand. Aylesbury, on an eminence 
in the celebrated vale of the same name, 38 m. N. W. Lon¬ 
don, 1H| S. E. Buckingham. The borough includes an 
area of 3,200 acres, and a pop. of 5,021. It is Irregularly 
built, lias a modern market-house, constructed after the 
model of the temple of the eight winds at Athens, and 
a handsome county* hall, in which the Lent assizes for the 
county are held; the county jail is also in the town, and 
here, too, the members for the county are nominated, 
and the return declared. The church is a large ancient 
structure, with a tower visible many miles round. The 
charities of Aylesbury are numerous and valuable. 
Among otlien there is a free school, for the support of 
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which a ronslilcrnble nmoiint of property has boon bp- 
qjieatheil, that furnishes education lor nlioiit i;«) boys; 
there are also a niunl)cr of otlier eliaiities, with uluis- 
houses. A-e. Some laeo is inaniifactured, ami a iiitmber 
of the ini>al>ittnts of tlio town and its vieinity employ 
themselves In the breeiling and l.ittcnlng of ducks, of 
which large numl)erg are sent to the m<>tropolis. Ayles¬ 
bury has returnr'il 2 m. to the U. of C’.. since IfiM, Pre¬ 
viously to 1804, the rigiit of voting was in tin; inhab. of ■ 
the borough paying scot and lot; but in I'oitsequetice of | 
the fliigrant corruption of the electors, the privilege of 
voting for the meinbers for the borougli was tlieii ex¬ 
tended to the fi ct'liulders of tlie huud. of Aylesbury. 
Pari, constituency in 1836-37, 1.V28. 'J’be vale of Ayles¬ 
bury is one of the ricliest tracts In the empire. It is 
principally appropriated to the fattening of cattle and 
dairying. 

AYLKSFORD, a village and par. of England, co. 
Kent, lathe Aylesford; the village being on tlie riglit bank 
of the Medw'ay, which intersects the par., m 3ti. 8. K. 
London. Tlie p:u‘. contains 3,330 acres, and a pop. of j 
1301. The eliurch, a handsome building, Is situated on 
an eminence higher tlian tlie r<iofs of the houses in the 
village. There Is here a bridge over tlie Medway, ami an 
alms-house, endowed in 160-'). Near the town was a Cur- | 
nielite monastery, granted .at the dissolutioii of tlie nioiias- i 
teries, by Henry Vlll., to Sir Tliunias Wyatt; from whom 
it h.is descended to the I'lncli family, now earls of Ayles¬ 
ford, who hav e niodeniised the building, and made it a 
comfortulile residence. Rut the must lemarkahlt* inonu- 
men* in the vicinity cf Aylesford is Kitscoty Jluusc^ aliniit 

1 m. N. K. from the village. It consists ol 3 large u]i- 
right stuiu'c, each about H feet in height, with anottier 
Iviiig on the top, II feet in lengtii by 8 in breadth, and 

2 lliuk; and thcic are some siiiiilar stones in tlie vi¬ 
cinity. Antiquaries ditfer widely in o]>miun as to the 
olijeet of tins singular structure; but tiie mure common 
opinion seems to lie liiat it was intemled as a mnnuineiit 
to ('atigerii, a Hritisii ciiiet killed in a battle, circa u. 

with tlie Saxous under lleiigist and lIor.s:t. {Ilas- 
tt’tVs Kent, Kvo. cd. vol. iv.; Turner's Anmlo~S<ixons, 
book ili. cap. 50.) 

AYR, a ni.vrit cn. of Scotland, on its W. co.ast, stretch¬ 
ing for about 73 m. along the shores of the Iiisli Sea and 
the Fritli of (’lyde, having N. the eo. ol lleiifn-w, K. 
Lanark and Diinirries, S. E. Kirkeudhright, ami S. Wig¬ 
town. It i-ont.iiiis 608,800 acres, of wlilcii.ne.irly a half is 
supposed to lie .’ir.dile. It is popularly divided' into the 
tlin’i- district. oi f.irrirk, Kyle, and Cuiiiiiiighani. The 
first, wliii-ii •■ompriAes the county to the S. of tlie river 
Duoti, is, for the mo.<t fiart, moorish, wild, ami inouiiUin- 
o'ls Kyle, Uie middle district, lying iietwemi tlie Doon 
on the S. and the Irvine oii tlie N., p<isseHses a large ex¬ 
tent of low, w'el)-( ulinated laud along the shore ; but the 
1 ' part is hilly ami mountainuu'.. thmiungiiam, tliough 
the smallest of the districts, is the most populous, best 
riiltivHte.l, ami richest. Climate moist and mild. Agri- 
eulture, down to the close of the American war, was, 
speaking generally, execrable; but it has been iirodi- 
gioubly unproved in the interv.al, and espeeially uuriiig 
the hist ten or dozen years. The wiiole eo. is now inter, 
sected witli good roads, and is well fenced and subdivided. 
Drauiage, tlie most important of all improveiiients, lias 
been prosecuted to a great extent; and tiic practice of 
fur tow ttraimuf' is carried on witii extraordinary zeal 
and the most perfect success. Improved rotations have 
been everywhere introduced; and lands Hint foinierly 
only piodimed poor crops of black o;its now tarry heavy 
crojis of wheat and barley. Tlie Ayrsliire cow is par- 
tieiilarly (Utetl for the dairy, wliicli is* <‘xteiisivt'ly carried 
on, particularly in Cunningham, the original country of 
tlie l)unlop clieesc. I'arm-liuuses and bflict'S, lonnetly 
mean ami wretclo'd, now, for the most part, extensive and 
ruininoiiioiis. Average rent of land in 1810, |(t,v. Ij/f. an 
acre. In proof ut the wonderful iinproveinent tliat lias 
taken place, we may mention that the rental of one estate 
In the parish of Maybole amounted In 1783 10 3(14/. l<s., 
in 1819 to 2,137/., ami iias since raliit'r increased. (o.ii 
is found in several parts, and is extensively wrought and 
exported. Iron is intule at Miiirkirk. Tin* woollen niaim- 
facturc is rurried on extensively at Kiima.nnck; and 
cotton mills have been ererted at Catrine and othcT 
places. Principal towns, Kilmariiuck, Ayr, Muvb ile, and 
Irvine. Ayr contains 46 parishes. It had, in 1831, 19,000 
inliub. houses, 30,301 families, and 143,0.3.3 iniiab., the pop. 
having increased from 84,:40() in IHOl. It sends 2 m.to the 
H. of C.; for tlie co., and the boroughs of Kilmarnock, 
Ayr, and Irvine are associated with others in the election of 
representatives. Co. constituency in 1837,4,132. Valued 
rent, 191,C0'>/. Scotch. Annual value of real property in 
1815, 409,983/. (AVm Slafisitcal Account qf Scotland g 
Itohertson's Rural Rect) fleet ions ^ S[C.) 

Avk, a sea-port, royal borough, and m. town of Scot¬ 
land, cap. Ayrshire, on the S. side of the river Ayr, at its 
confluence with the sea, 73 m. S. W. Edinburgh, and 
34ni; S. S. W. Glasgow. Tlie pop. of the burgh and 
parish amounted, in 1831, to 7,^. But, though in a 
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dlfTermit parfsli, the Netvton .and Wallace Town are sub¬ 
stantially iMirts of Ayr, Udiig separated from It only by 
the river, over which are the bridges, celebraltal by 
Burns; and these suburlis are, in fact, mostly included 
within tile pari, burgh, tbo fiop. of which, In 1831, was 
) 1,626. Ayr is finely situated on tlie margin of a brood, 
level plain ; and has recently been very much improved 
ami enlarged. The county buildings, containing a county 
hail, with apartments for the justiciary court, Ac., and 
town’s buildings, eontainliig a news-room, and rooms for 
dinners, balls, as.semblies, Ac., arc both on a large soule: 
to tliR latter is attached u line spire, 226 feet in height. 
The Wallace 'I'owcr, t‘rectcd a few years ago, on the site 
of an old building of the same name, is 115 feet higii. 
A statue of Sir William Wallace, by Thom, has been 

f ilaceil in a nicbe in its front; but the artist has nut 
leen so happy in this instance as in his statues of I'ain 
O'Sliantcr and Souter Jolinnic. 'I'liero is an old ami a 
new cliiirch, lint neither is remarkable. The academy 
is a ))Iain building, in a good situation; and no incon¬ 
siderable part of the late linprovenient of the town 
may be ascribed to the well-meriled reputation of its 
tcacliers, wbivli has attracted a greait number of families. 
Ayr is a very .'ineient biirgti, hnvang laxm chartered in 
1202 ; it is the seat of a s} nod and piesbyteiy; of a jus- 
ticiary and shcrilf’s court; has a good town’s library, and 
a raerlianic’s institute; a tlieati e ; several chnritnblo 
institutions ; two weekly newspaiiers; annual races, Ac. 
Witli the exception of a l.irgo and flourisliiug earpet- 
inanufai'tory, the niaiiiifactures curried on in the town 
are few and inconsiderable. From 50,000 to t!0,(M;0 tons 
of coal are aiin^ially exported. Ttie port, ut the mouth of 
the river, is toniied by two pierh, which projwt a con- 
siilerable waj into tlie sea; but it latiours under a defi¬ 
ciency of water, not having more tiiaii 3 feet water over 
tlie bar at ebb-tide, nor above 13 feet at high water 
springs; and is exposed to the W. gales, wiiich throw 
in a very licavy sea 1'liere belonged to the port, in 
18‘J7, 18 vessels of the burden of 2,439 tons. Ayr is 
joined with (3ini]>beltun, Inverness, Irvine, nud Oban, 
in tlie return of a iiieniber to tlie II. of C. I'arl. con* 
stitiienry in 1837*38, 432; iiiunlciiial do , 29.3. Market- 
days, 'jSicsday ami Fiiday. The cottage lit which 
Robert Burns was born, with Allow'ay Kirk, Ac. arc in 
tiie inuiicdiate vicinity of Ayr, on the road to Maybole. 

(Sec Allouuiy Kfik j Boundary Reports, art. Ayr g Rew 
Slatis/ttal Aceonnt oj Sent land.) 

AZANl a city ol IMirygia, on tlie Edrenos {Rhyn- 
daeus), now' wiioiiy in ruins. Tlie sninll modern village 
of Tjamlere-llissar, 22 m. W. by S. Kutaieli, appears 
to liave been ertirely built from its remains. Little is 
saul abniit this city in ancient antliors ; but its ruins, 
wlkicli Imvc been carefiilly dcscrilied by Major Keppcl, 
sliow lii.it It Ii.'id been a place of great wealth and inag- 
niticenre. 'I'he principal rciiiains are two bridges, txni- 
iieeleil by a superb qu.iy, willi a temple and a tlieatre, 
the Latter being 232 fi*. in diameter. Some of tliw 
columns of tlie teieplu are still standing: they arc of 
tlie Ionic order ; liie shafts, formed ol a single block of 
marlile, bc'iug 28 tl. lii length. And tills is really only 
a lair speeitnen of tlie numberless remains of antiquity 
ill a rountry once swar.iiing witli eiti(‘s, and in tbo 
liigliest state of wealth and iinpruvemeut; but now all 
but dt'populHted, steeped in poverty, and a prey to every 
(lisurd(>r tliat a Ixirbariuii goveriimciit and a debasing 
sujierstitlon ran iniliet. 

AZAY-LK-FEURv)N, a town of France, dep. Iiidre, 
16 in. N. Lc Blanc. Top. 2,113. Azay is also the name 
fur several small towns in oilier |iarl8 of ]<'raiice. 

AZER1H.IAK (an An-npateua), a prov. in the N. W. 
of I’ersia, between 26'-' ami 38'^ 4(K N. lat., and 44° 2(K 
ami 49'-> E. long., having N. the Aras or Araxes, E. a 
part of the Russian territories and the ('aspian Kea, S. 
the Kizil-Ozeiii, whicli sepalates it from tlie other Per¬ 
sian provs., and W. 'J'urkisli Armenia. It consists of a 
succession of higli mountains, separated by extensivo 
valleys and plains. Mount Sevt'llan, towards Its E. 
trontier, the next bigliest mountain to Ararat in tliis 
part of Asia, risi's to between I2,(Kf(tand I3,U(K) feet above 
the level of the i>e:i.* 'J'lie Subciid Mountai.is, in tie 
centre of the prov., att.iiii to tin* height of 9,(K)0 feet. 
The 'I’alish Moantains run from N. to S. parallel to, and 
at no gre.it distance Iroiii the ('aspian. 'I'hc groat salt 
lake of Urniiah (see Ar.vii-.ma and uiiAiiVH) is one ol the 
distinguishing features of the nrov. It lias nuinuruuK 
rivers, of wliich the Araxes, Kizil-Ozein, and iiigatty, are 
the eliief. The summers are hot; but the wintei s, ow ing 
to tlie lieiglit of the country, and the number of high 
mountains covered with snow for the greater part of the 
year, arc severe and lung-continued. In the valleys ami 
plains the laud Is very fertile, and yields abundant crops. 

* Ttic story of five frozen prophet on Mount Scvellan, sllnileil to 
by Mr. Morier In bU » cundf Jouriuy, Iim been satiiifaetorily clean.nl 
up bv a party of Engli<4i gentbrnun, wt.o asccndetl the muunt.iiii 
ill 1S27. 'I hey fuuiul on its Kiimnilt n loiiib, with askuleton, p.irily 
iniUnlilcd in the ice, .“iid in priUy good preset(utiuii. {Jotirtialtjf 
Guts- ^'ciety, id. p .J 
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Mr. Kinnetr iayi» ** Aierb!jan Is reckoned among the 
most productive provs. of Persia, and the villages have a 
more pleasing appearance than even those of Irak. 
They are, for the most part, embosomed In orchards and 
garttent, which yield delicious fruits of almost every de¬ 
scription; and were it not for the tyranny of their 
rulers, no peofile could anywhere enjoy to a greater 
degree the comforts of life. Provisions are cheap and 
abundant, and wine is also made In considerable quan¬ 
tities I but the bulk of the people are too poor to avail 
themselves of these blessings; and, in the hope of better¬ 
ing their condition, contemplate with pleasure the ap¬ 
proach of the llusslsns.” (A/rmoir, p. i49.) The prin¬ 
cipal towns are Tabreoz, Ardebyl, and Urmiah. 

AZINGlIIJll, an inland town of Hlndostan, presid. 
Dengal, prov. Allahabad, cap. dlstr.; 40 m. K.N.E. 
llenares; in 24° G' N. lat., !(/ K. lung. Cotton 
stuffli us^ to be largely manufactured here and in the 
vicinity. It was ceded by the Nabob of Oude in 1801. 

AZMRKIGUNGK, an inland town of India beyond 
the Brahniapuutra, pres, and prov. Bengal, distr. S\Ihet; 
1*5 in. N.K. l>arra; lat. 24*^ 33' N., long. 5' K. It 
is a place of considerable inland traffic, and has an esta¬ 
blishment for building native boats. 

AZOFF (SKA OF), the Palm Maotix of the ancients, 
an inland sea in the S. E. quarter of Europe. It cum¬ 
in iiiiicates by the narrow Strait of Ycnicalc (an. Bos- 
phorm Ctmtnrrtus) with the N.E. angle of the Black Sea, 
ami is everywhere else surrounded by Russian terri¬ 
tories. Its name is derived from the town of Azofl* 
(See next article), near its N.E. extremity. It is of 
a very irregular shape; its greatest length, from the 
long, narrow sand-bank facing the K. coast of the 
Crimea, to the mouths of the Dun. being about 212 m.; 
and its greatest breadth about llUm. From the Strait 
of Yenicalc to Taganrog is about IGfi m. It is generally 
shallow, and cncuinb(‘red with sand-banks, having, where 
deepest, not mure than 7 fathoms water, and in some 
places much less. Along its western shore it is marshy; 
and its N. K. division, or that extensive arm deuomi- 
nateit the (lulph of the Dun, is so very shallow that It 
cannot be navigated, even where deepest, by vessels 
drawing more than 10 or 12 feet water. During the 
prevalence of easterly winds, the waters at Taganrog, and 
other places In the gulph, recede sometimes to a con 
siderablc distance from the shore, rushing back with 
great violence when the wind changes to an opposite 
direction. Inasmuch, however, as its bottom consists 
mostly of mud, vessels take the ground without being 
injured ; and it is, in consequence, less dangerous than 
iniglit have been supposed. Owing to the vast quantity 
of fresh water brought down by the Don and other 
rivers, its waters are little more than brackish ; and at 
times are potable more than 20 m. below Taganrog. 
It teems with tlsh ; and the fisheries are important and 
valuable. It Is partially or wholly covered with ice 
from November until February, or even March. The 
commerce of this sea principally centres at Taganrog, 
which see. {Pvrdy't Sailing Directions for the Black Sea, 
lie., p. 212.; Haaemeister on the Commerce of the Black 
Sea, p.31., &c., Bng. Trans.) 

Axopp, a town and fortress of European Russia, on 
an eminence on the loft bank of one of the arms of 
the Don, near the N. E. extremity of the above sea. 
This town was founded at a very early period, by Carian 
colonists engaged In the trade of the Euxine; and 
was called by them Tanais, from the river (Don, then 
Tauals,) of which it was the port. In the middle ages It 
w'as called Tana. It came into the possession of the 
Venetians after the taking of Constantinople by the 
Latins; and was hold by them till 1410, wiien it was 
sacked, and its Christian inhabitants put to the sword,by 
the Tartars. The latter gave it the name of Azoif, 
which it still retains. Formerly it had an extensive 
trade, being the emporium of all the vast countries tra¬ 
versed by the Don. But owing to tho grailual accumu¬ 
lation or sand In that channel of the river on which it 
is built, and the consequent difficulty of reaching it by 
any but the smallest class of vessels, its trade has been 
entirely trdnsferred to Taganrog; its fortifications have 
also fallen into decay; and it now consists only of a 
cluster of miserable cabins, inhabited by little more than 
1,200 individuals. {Formaleoni, Histoire des Colonies 
dam la Mer Hoire, 1. cap. 7., and II. cap. 22.; Marin 
iMoria del Commercio de* J'enexinni, Iv. 129., &c.) 

AZORES (THE), or WESTERN ISLANDS, an 
archipelago in the Atlantic Ocean, belonging to Porcueal, 
from which It is about 800 m. distant, occupying a line 
of about 100 leagues from E.S.E. to W.N.W., between 
fify and 44' N. lat., and 3|0 7' and 25o 10' 
W. long. It Is divided into three subordinate groups. 
The 1st. lying at the W.N.W. extremity of the arenf- 
wlago. Includes Flores and Corvo; the 2d, or central, 
>aysl, Flco, St. George, Oraciosa and Tcrcclrai and 
^e Sd at the E.S.E. extremity. St. Michael’s, tho 
of the whole, and St. Mary’s. The name {Ilhot 
dot a fores) is said to be derived from the vast number 
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of hawks (/aleo mHtnts), called by the natives agor, by 
which they were frequented at the epoch of their dis¬ 
covery. These iblaiids seem to be of comparatively 
recent volcanic formation. Their general aspoct is 
picturesque and bold. For the most part they present 
an irregular succession of isolated, conical, or acumi¬ 
nated hills, with table lands rising from 2,000 to 6;000 
feet in height; the former bcparatcd by valleys, the latter 
stratified and intersected by tremendous ravines and 
deep chasms, formed by tho action of rain on the soft 
volcanic remains composing the mountains; tho whole 
are almost Invariably bounded by magnificent mural 
precipices, rising abruptly from the tea, and frequently 
rendered inaccessible by soft crumbling lava, and masses 
of loose tufa, of which tney are formed. The peak of Pico, 
about 7.000 feet in height, is the highest elevation in the 
Azores. When seen from a distance it appears like an 
Isolated cone in the middle of the ocean. This archipelago 
is subject to the most tremendous convulsions, towns and 
villages being sometimes swallowed up, while, at other 
times, rocks and islands liave been forced up Irum below 
the waves. The last of these phenomena occurred in 1811, 
when an island was thrown up that has since disap- 

{ leared. The soil is extremely fertile, and industry and 
ntelligence arc alone wanting to make it in the highest 
degree productive. 'I'he dim.'ite, thoiigli unsettled and 
humid. Is, on the whole, excellent. The average annual 
range of the thermometer is from 50^ to 73*’. Rains are 
frequent, and often so violent as to eflect considerable 
changes in the appearance of tlie country; but scarce 
a day pa.s.>;cs in which the sun docs not, at some period, 
shine forth. The decidedly fine days may be estimated 
at about 200, and the aet days at about 60. Sudden 
gusts and gales of wind are frequent; and this, com¬ 
bined with the iact that they have not to boast of a 
single good harbour, make tlie islands be shunned by 
the navigator. They produce luxuriant crops of all 
sorts of grain and pulse, wine, the finest oranges and 
lemons, b:inanas, sugar-canes, roflee-plants, tobacco, 
tlie vaiii.'iblc lichen roccella; and, with a little care, 
most vegetable products may be brought to tho utmost 

{ icrfcction. Asses and bullocks are the usual beasts of 
lurden. Horses are scarce and bad; sheep and goats 
numerous; and pigs and dogs swarm to an excess. 
Owing however to the idleness, occasioned iu part by 
the productiveness of the soil and mildness of the 
climate, but in afar greater degree by the ignorance of 
the people, and* the influence of vicious laws and regu¬ 
lations, industry is all but unknown. The lands are 
generally divided into large estates, held under strict 
entail; and tiio system under which they arc leased out 
to tlie actual cultivator is as bad as possible. The latter, 
being exposed to every sort of exaction and tyranny, never 
thinks of attempting any improvement. Hence the prac¬ 
tice of agriculture is but little, and the science not at ail 
understood. The rude system of their forcfutiiers is 
continued without cliange or modification of any kind ; 
and their implements arc little superior to those of the 
American Indians. And yet, despite this want of in. 
dustry, such is the extraordinary fertility of the soil, 
that, thougli in great part waste and uncultivated, it not 
only furnishes sufficient supplies of corn and other 
tilings fur the native population, but also a considerable 
surplus for exportation. A good deal of coarse linen is 
manufiictured, part of whicli is exported. 

The principal exports are, in ordinary years, to 
Englanif, about 130,000 boxes of oranges, 2,000 pipes of 
wine and brandy, and some roccella; for which she sends 
in exchange woollen and cotton stuffs, hard-ware, wear¬ 
ing apparel, &c. To Brazil the exports are about 6,000 
pipes of wine. 12,000 yards coarse linen, and pulse of all 
sorts; for which she sends back rum, coflee, sugar, &c. 
To Hamburgh and the N. of Europe are exported 14,000 
boxes of oranges and lemons, and 6,000 pipes of wine 
and brandy, the returns being made in pitch, iron, glass, 
and cordage. To the United States are sent 4,000 piiies 
of wine, 200 of brandy, and 12,000 boxes of oranges and 
lemons, the returns being fish, staves, timber, tar, oil, Ac. 
To Portugal are sent large Quantities of grain and pulse, 
salt pork and beef, coarse linen and cheese; for which 
she returns salt, lime, tea, with images, crucifixes, indul. 
gonces, dispensations, and relics; the last five articles 
licing publicly sold in the shops at very high prices! 
(Hold, p. 38.) 

The population of the archipelago was found by a 
recent census to amount to about 260,000. not a sixth 
part of what it might be, were the islands moderately 
well cultivated. They are divided Into three depart- 
ments, and are governed by a governor-general and two 
lieutenant-governors. The scat of government is at Angra 
in Terceira, but Ponte Delgada, fo St. Michael’s, is the 
principal town. The revenues amount, in all, to about 
525,000 crowns a year, and the expenditure to nearly 
200,000, leaving a balance of about 330,000 crowns to be 
remitted to Portugal. (Hoid, p.80.) The men are well 
proportioned, strong, and well made; and the women 
nirer than those of Portugal All classes are grossly 
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ignorant; and are, consequently, In the last degree iu« 
perstitious and bigotetl. The lower orders are tein- 
Mratc, and all ranks are passionately fond of music. 
The dress of the common people is rude, and they are 
Intolerably filthy and dirty in their persons. The higher 
classes arc |K>mpoiis, overbi'aring, and in the most abject 
state of moral debasement. The ladies possess lew 
acquirements, have no conversation, and lead a life of 
excessive indolem c. The low state of intelligence and 
morals is principally ascribable to the ignorance and 
vices of the clergy, most of whom are disgracefully 
immoral and corrupt. Previously to 1832, there were 
numerous monasteries and convents, said to have been 
openly dev'oted to the practice of all sorts of debauchery. 
Luckily, however, these dens of profligacy were sup- 

E rossed at the last-mentioned epoch; and it is to be 
oped that this wise meahure may be followed up by 
others of a similar character; and that such alterations 
may be made in the government and laws, as may 
develop the dormant energies and industry of the Inha¬ 
bitants. 

Tlie history of the A sores is obscure. They were un¬ 
known to the ancients ; but the Arabian geographers of 
the middle ages seem to have had some knowledge of 
them, though it was not till towanls the middle of the 
l.^th century that a Flemish merchant, who had snihHt 
from IJsbon, was driven by stress of weather on tlieir 
coasts. I'be court of Portugal, being informed of the cir¬ 
cumstance, sent the navigator (Cabral to prosecute the 
discovery, who fell in with St. Mary’s, in 1432. In H.*)? 
they were all discovered. At this epoch they were entirely 
uninhabited and covered with forest and underwood. 
{Dtct. Uiographique^ art. A^'orcs i Jioid's Description itf 
the Azores pasbim.) 

AZPYTIA, a town of Spain, pr«v. Guipuseoa, 15 ra. 
S. W. San SelKistian. Pop. 4,800. It is surrounded by 
walls, and has some iron foundries.. There arc jasper 
quarries in its vicinity. 

AZREK (BAIIU-EL), or the Blue IIixer. See Nile. 


B. 

BAAL' BKC.orBALDEC (thc//c//o/ai/fsof thcfireeks), 
anciently a large and splendid city ; lat.* 34^ V N., > 
long.36'^ ir R.; 40 in. N.W. Damascus, 41 m. S.E. Tri- : 
[>oIi, 68 m. N.K Sidon, and 130 W. by S. Palmyra. It 
s situated in a fertile, well-w.atercd valley, the t'udr- . 
Syria (hollow Syia) of the ancients, and the Hatcnn of 
the modern'*, between the ridges ot Libanus and Anti- ' 
Libauus. at the foot of the lower ranges of the latter. | 
Baal-Bcc has been declining for a lengthened period; 
but. of late years, its decay has been iieculiarlj rapid. In 
175' the pop. amounted to .5,000, in 1785 it had diminished 
to 1,200, in 1818 >t did not exceed .500, and in 1835 it barely ' 
amounted to 2(K). In 1810 it had a serai (the residence of' 
the etnii), two handsome moMiuos, and one good bath : i 
in 181G one mosque had vanished, the other was iii ruins;, 
and in 1835 there remained no trace of eittier, or of the ' 
serai. The remains of ancient architectural grandeur I 
are, however, more extensive in Baal-J3ec th.an in any I 
other city of Syria, Palmyra excepted; and Burckhardt; 
regards them as superior in execution even to those of 
the latter. Finely grouped together, on the W. side of j 
the town, are three temples, the largest occupying a I 
circuit of more than half a mile, and originally consisting | 
of a portico, hexagonal court, and a quadrangle, besides 
the peristyles of the temple itself. Of this last, six 
gigantic and highly polished pillars, 71 ft. G in. in 
height, and 23 ft. in Circumference, with tlieir cornice and 
entablature, remain to attest the stupendous magnitude 
and beauty of the structure of which they made a part. 
The two courts were encompassed by chambers, onen 
towards the front, supposed by Wood to have been either 
the dwellings of the priests, or public schools; and the 
peribtylo was surroundtid, towards the W., by an es¬ 
planade 294 ft. in width, and terminated by a sloping wall 
32 ft. high. In this wall are three enormous stones, of 
which two are 60 and the other G3 ft. in length, their 
common breadth and thickness being 12 ft. These gi¬ 
gantic masses are more than 20 ft. from the ground ; and 
the course immediately below them consists of blocks, 
less enormous, certainly, but varying from 30 to 37 ft. in 
length, with a breadth of 12 and a thickness of 9 ft. The 
remainder of this cyclopian wall is formed of very large 
stones, but there are none so vast as the above. Imme¬ 
diately to the S. of the great temple is a smaller, but 
more perfect edifice, of which the peristyle, walls, and 
20 columns remain. The door-way leading into the body 
of this temple is 25 ft. high by 20 ft. 10 in. broad, sur¬ 
mounted by a superb basso-relievo, representing an eagle 
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hovering, as it were, over the worshipper when about to 
render homage to the presiding deny. Both ruins are 
among the finest specimens of the ('onnthiau orderj 
Walls, ceilings, capitals, entablatures, every s|tot wlierc 
the cliiscl could be introduced, is cnvcri'd with the most 
exquisitely finished carving and sculpture. Mr. Elliott 
says that no description can do justice to the taste and 
beauty of the workmaiikhip of these structures, ** nor can 
any relic of antiquity that 1 have seen or read of be placed 
in competition with them." (ii. 273.) Solidity, too, has 
been most successfully combined with, and not sacri¬ 
ficed to, ornament. Though little cement has been 
used, the joints are so admirably formed that a penknife 
cannot be introduced into them. The more ponderous 
masonry has preserved its position by the mere forro 
of gravity; the parts of the pillars arc connected by 
iron cramps. When perfect, the great temple, with 
its courts, exhibited 130 pillars; the lesser, GO; and, ac¬ 
cording to Wood and Dawkins, the dimensions of each 
were as follow: —• 

Great Temple. 
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Smaller Temple. 

Width. Heiaht. 
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The smaller temple is without courts. 

A barbarous Saracenic wall is built across these ruins 
on the K.; liOO or 400 it. from which is tlic third temple, 
a bo.*uitiiul circiil.'ir building, surrounded by Corinthian 
pilLirs; its extreme external diameter being G3 ft., and 
Its interior 32ft.: most probably it had been surmounted 
by a cupola. It is considered as a chej-d'icuvre of art; 
but unfortunately it is in a very dilapidated and tottering 
state. Like the larger temples, it is built of compact 
limestone, with but little, if any, cement. In the S.W. 
corner of the town, on the highest spot of ground within 
the walls, is a solitary Doric column (Fococke says Tus¬ 
can), GO ft. Iiigh, including cajiital and pcdestiil. On the 
top is a basin 3 ft. deep, from which a hole, rut through 
the capital, communi<‘atcs with a curved channel 9 in. 
wide and G deep, cut in tiie S. side of the shaft, from top 
to bottom. From tills it has been inferred that the pillar 
was connected with the water-works of the city; some 
siqipose it to have been a clepsydra or watcr-tlial. Tho 
walls of tlic city, 3 or 4 m. in circuit, exhibit a straiigo 
mixture of materials; the breaches made by time or war, 
in the older erections, having been repaired at diflerent 
times from the ruins of the ancient temples and other 
buildings. In one place may be seen a large altar-piece 
reversed ; in otiiors, stones Inscrilied with Greek or 
Boinan characters ; but all in confusion, and many turned 
ujisidu down. 'I'hc gates are of the Saracenic jieriod. 
Without the walls, 5or Gm. W.,is a remarkable isolated 
Corinthian column, between 50 and GO ft. high, with a 
square compartment on its N. side, as for an inscription, 
but no letters remain. N.£. of the town is a subterranean 
aqueiiuct, IG ft. below the surface, with several curious 
chambers cut in the surrounding rock. The whole neigh¬ 
bourhood looks like an immense stone quarry; and on tlie 
S.K., at .50 or GO paces from the walls, among other stones 
of immense size, is one 'vorked on tlirce sides, larger tlian 
any used In tho wall of the great temple. It is 70 ft. in 
length, with a breadth and thickness of 14 ft. Greek, Ho¬ 
man. and Saracenic ruins cover the country for 3 or 4 
leagues round, all evidently connected with the former 
greatness and prosperity of this city. 

No ancient author refers to the buildings at Baal-llcc I 
John of Antioch, a Christian writer of the 7th century, 
ascribes, in an incidental manner, the erection of a tem- 

f ile (perhaps the great one) to Antoninus Plus; and this 
B the only account, with any pretensions to authority, of 
the origin of these extraordinary remains 1 But lloal- 
Bec was a flourishing city ages before the Christian sra, 
and the probability seems to be, that the Baal-Ath, built 
by Solomon, in Lebanon (2 Chron. viil. 6.), was Identical 
with Baal-Bec. This is. Indeed, the received opinion of 
all classes in Syria; and though the remains of Corinthian 
architecture cannot be referred to a remoter period than 
that of the Homan emperors, the cyclopian wall is evi¬ 
dently of a far more ancient date, and answers to the de¬ 
scription of the ** House of the Forest of Lebanon,*' built 
for the daughter of Pharaoh. (1 Kings, vil. 10.) Dr. 
Richardson has shown that the cutting of the stones is of 
Jewish workmanship. ( Travels, ii. 310. and 304.) 

That the Syrian deity Baal (literally Lord) was a per¬ 
sonification of the sun, at the vivifying principle of 
nature, is evident from Herodian (v.5.), the various 
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Mixes of .Scrinttire from JiuIrr^ to Jcrninf.ih. nnil, ind«*d, 
from the unitetl testimony of nntiqnity. ( Ca/tnct, J)ic- 
iionnaire de la JMiU\ art. Hial.) llKf, or more iiroperl)' 
IIKIT, i« A ilwcIUnx. Raahllcc slgnifif's, liimMore, the 
house or city of ciie suii, and this deoign.'ition the town 
retained, in the (.reek form, Ilchapulis, which is merely 
A transUtlon Inf its Syrian name. It may he concluded 
tha(,^lkm-hadM{i sulKlueJ this city, with the adjacent 
coumry (X Chron. xvi. 4 .) ; and that, on the overthrow 
of the Syrian kingdom of Damascus, it pnfcscd heneath 
tlie sway of the Assyrians (2 Kings, xvl. 9.'); but the 
silence of all the most ancient nutliors, respecting so po¬ 
pulous and wealthy a city is as profound as it is remark¬ 
able. It, of course, slmnnl the fate of the re<t of Syria, 
jiuising, successively, Into the hands of the Persians, 
tlreeks, and Homans. It w.as the stition of a garrison in 
the time«>f Augustus; but, while unuer the Kninatis, 
seems to have iM'cn lamed, rather ftir its wealth and 
splendour, than for Its military importance. It made, 
however, a bravo resistance to the Arab arms a.o. fhiri, 
and was at length siirrend(‘red upon a capitulation, the 
terms of wlilch siifllriently attest its great rttsoiirccs; 
2,(MN) ox. of gold, 4,0(Ml do. oi' sliver, 2,(K)0 silken vests, and 
swords, iM^sides those of tlic garrison, being the prirc 
demanded and paid to preserve it fro n plunder. In 74H 
it was sacked and dismantled in the wars of the Ummiyade 
and Abbosslde caliphs, and from this blow it never re- 
vived. During the cnisadCH it submitted, alternately, to 
wlilclicver party happeni'd, fur tlic time, to be the 
stronger, tn MOO it was ]>lnndered hv the Tartars under 
'i'amerlanc or Timur Hec, since wtiicli period it has bt'cn 
of iKi importance exeept to the antiquary and historian. 
In 17ri9 It w'as shaken by an earthquake ; and, judging 
Irom its decline during the last century, the day is not 
far distant wiien, like many other eastern cities, it will 
cease entirely to lie inliahited. 

Though iiotliing eertain lie known of tho liistory 
of Itaal-llec, it is sufnciently obvious that its opulence 
and grandeur must have btam mainly owing, jiartly 
to its situation in a fertile and well-watered rountr}', 
hut more to its being a commercial cntrc.pSt, Any 
<me who takes up a map of Syria will sec, at a glance, 
tliat its poHition is one of tho best tliat could have been 
selected for an intermediate station 1 m tw«>en PAlniyra and 
the cities and ports along tlie Pluvn’cian coast. Com- 
moiUties p.iK<)ing from T’jilinyra to Tripoli, Ucrytiis 
(Heyroiit), Sidon, and 'I'yre, and conversely, would bo 
ino.st conveniently and cNpt'ditioiisIy c.irricil by wav of 
Uoal-liec. No doubt. ther<‘t'ore, it was mainly iiurebted for 
that wealth, of which its ruins, like those of its great rival 
I'nlinyru, attest the inagnUude, to the trade of whieh it was 
long a principal centre. And the di'sol.itiun in wliicli tlicse 
two splendid cities are now involved is at lea'-t owing as 
much to the changes tliat liave taken place In the channels 
of commerce, as to the barbarism and ignonmoe of their 
modern masters. (Mauntirdl, IHl—lrt7.; Poeockc, il. 
1(H»—113.; H’mtUanti DawAins's Hunts lialbectpassim ; 
yolufjf, ll. lU.'i. 3(tt.; hurckhartii's Travels^ 10. 17. ; 
Jtiehardsun's Travds^ 11. 602—TilO ; Robinson^ U. 9^ 
ion.; Addison, 11. 49-73. ; F.Uwtt, ii. 274 ) 

ll.AAIl, a town of Switzerland, cant. Zug, 2 m. N. 
Zug. Pop. 2,200. It is .«itu:itcd in a fertile )>lain, has a 
line town-house, built In 1074, and a paper inaniifaetory. 

1 IAAULK. a town of the Netherlanus, prov. Hrabant, 
12 tit. S.K. Hreda. Pop. 1,0**0. It gave its name to 
PArln:'iis, the celebrated litterateur ami Latin poet. 

ISAU.A (an. Lretutu), a eavai and sen-port town of 
Asiatic Turkey. Anatolia, 22 in. S. from tlic most south¬ 
erly iwint of ■remMlos. Int. blf'' IMP 5" N., long. 2fP .*>' IL 
Near the cajio is the town, small and ill-lmilt, witli about 
4,(KM) Inhabitants. It was ftwmerly lamous Air a manu¬ 
facture of knives and sw'urd blades ; but, tliongh not en¬ 
tirely abandoned, this maiiiitncture has greatly fallen ofl’. 
Tho port is practicable only for small vessels. Large 
quantities of valoiila are produced in tlie neiglilKUiring 
country. Thctrws, with the fielils on whicli they grow, 
belong to A imiltitnde of individuals; one man licing the 
proprietor of 5 trees, another of 10, and so on. The 
right to ex|>ort the valonla is a privilege annually con¬ 
firmed by a firman ; a less nr greater sum bf'ing paid to 
the seraskier iiy whom it is obtained. (Voyage duDuc de 
il. p. 140.) 

ll.\l<.A-DAUll, a town of Turkey in Europe, prov. 
Silistrla, near the N.W. angle of Lake Uasseiu, which 
coinmunieates with the Blaek Sea, 21 m. S. Danube. 
Pop. 10,900. It Is well fortified; stret'ts i»avc<l, but dirty; 
hilt A mosques. 2 public baths, and a eollege. The 
round on which it stands is marshy; and the only water 
t for drinking is conveyed to it a instance of alioiit 9 m. 
by an aoueduct. It carries on a considerable trade by 
mt>ans of the port of Kara Kerman, one of the outlets of 
Lake Hussein on the tllack Scni. 

llaba-Dagh was hulU by tho Turkl.sh sultan Bajazet. It 
Is a place of considerable inipurtanre in the wars bi'twoen 
Kussia aiul Turkey, and hai sometimes iMMin the winter 
quartm of tho grand vizier. ( Hicticn. (St*ographtqtu*.) 
BAB-BL-MAMDEB (8TKAITS OF); the strait 

A 


uniting the Indian Orcan with the Arabic Giilph or Bed 
Sea. The distance acruss, from a projecting cape on tho 
Ar.ahic shore to the opposite coast of Arabia, Is about 
20 m.; but in the intermediate space, tliough much 
nearer Asia than Africa, is the small island of Perim, 
ami some other still smaller islands. Pcrlm Is in lat. 
12'^ 3.^* 3tK' N., long. 430 28' E. The channel between 
Perim and the Arabic coast, though narrower than the 
other, and the current more rapid, Is the most frequented 
by Arabic vessels, probably because, being only from 7 to 
14 fathoms deep, it allows of their casting anchor, which, 
owing to its great depth, is impracticable in tlic greater 
or western channel. 

Bab-ci-Mandeb means literally the gate of tears ; a 
desimiation it may have derived cither from the dangers 
incident to its navigation, or from those incident to the 
navigation of tlie seas on cither side. 

BABYLON (B«/3t;>4,y) or BABEL (to), ti 
city of Asia, cap. Chaldea, and of the As.syrian 
empire, beiiij; probably the largest city of aiiti- 

S , and certainly one of the most famous. No- 
^ remains of the ancient buildings but im¬ 
mense and shapeless masses of ruins; their sites 
being partly occupied by the modern and meanly 
built town of Hillah, the cap. of a district, and 
the residence of a bey appointed by the pacha of 
Bagdad. This town lies on the W. bank of the 
Kuphrates, and occupies nearly the centre of the 
S. jiart of the old enclosures; lat. 32® 2«' .3(/' 
N., long. 44®9'4.'i"E. Pop. 6,000 or 7,000, 
Arabs and Jcws. It is surrounded by rnud wal Is 
and a deep ditch, and has four ^ate.s.* It has a 
rude citadel, the only public building within the 
walls, excent a single mosque, and 6 or 7 
oratories. It may he gathered from the state¬ 
ment, by llich (Ahni. 11.), of the sources whence 
the ))iildic revenue is derived, that some manu¬ 
factures of silk exist, and that there arc al.so 
dyeing houses, tanneries, and lime kilns; hut 
the ina.ss of the inhabitants are evidently agri¬ 
culturists { fellahs). 'J'hc Euphrates, at Ilillali, 
in its medium state, is 450 ft. wide, 7^ ft. deep, 
and its mean velocity is about 2^in. an hour. 
'I’ho whole surrouiuring country *is intersec'.ed 
with canals. The undoubted antiquity of many 
of these works is not a little siirpriMiig, con¬ 
sidering the nature of the soil, which is 
wholly alluvial, and so soft that the turning 
the course of the river by Cyrus {Jlcrod. Clio, 
191.; Xcn. CyrofK vii. 5.), does not ajipear 
to Rich an exploit of any great diiHculty. 
{Mem. 17.) The Euphrates annually overflows 
its banks, inundating the country for many miles 
I round, and even rendering the district between 
the Eii))hnites and Tigris navigable in many 
places for flat-bottomed boats. This annual 
flood nils the canals, and facilitates agriculture 
in a surprising degree. The air is salubrious, 
and the soil extremely fertile, producing dates, 
rice, and grain of every kind, in astonishing pro- 
: fusion ; but, in consequence of the illegal and 
I irregular exactions of the pachas, and the inse¬ 
curity to which all kinds of property is exposed, 
the inhabitants exert no sort of industry; the nu¬ 
merous canals are left dry and neglected, except 
when filled spontaneously by the river; and the 
small n^uautity of land that is cultivated is not 
half tilled. (Kid)uhr, Voy. en Ar. ii. 234—237.; 
liauwolf's Travels, p. 174, &c.; HenneWi Geog. 
Her. i. 459, &c.; Rich's Mem. on Ru. Bab, pp. 1— 
17.; Mignahs Trav. in Chaldea, 114—122.) 

Such is the present state of a city, once the 
I greatest, most magnificent, and powerful, in the 
world; “ the glory of kingdoms, the beauty of the 
I Chaldee's excellency.” (Isa. viii.20.) We need 
say little of the identity of the site occupied by 
the ancient and modern towns; this has been 
completely established by Major RcnnelL It is 

* Wlicn Mr. Rich wm here, 1S11, the pneha of ll«f;dad hnd or¬ 
dered « new wall, at Rnlijiloiii-in hrirki, to Iw conMmrtrd (Jirtn. 1).). 
but this apimn not to hare been dene u lato m 18S7. {'SesMignam't 
rrevefTtp. m.) 
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sufficient to observe, that the traditions preserved 
by eastern writers; the universal belief of the 
present inhabitants; the descriptions of the 
ancient historians, and, above all, the discoveries 
by modern travellers of stupendous ruins an¬ 
swering to those descriptions, — leave no room 
or ground for any reasonable doubt upon the 
subject. 459—511.) The magnitude 

assigned by ancient writers to this celebrated 
city is so immense as to stagger belief. It was 
a perfect square, and, according to Herodotus, 
480 stadia in cir. (C7/o, § 178.) Strabo (p. 738.) 
gives the circ. at 385 stadia; Diodorus Siculus 
at 360, OQ the credit of Ctesias; but at 365» on 
that of Clitarchus, who was on the spot with 
Alexander (ii. 1.). Quintus (Mrtius gives it at 
368 stadia {y. 1.), and Tliny (vi. 26.) at 60 Ho¬ 
man m. The inextricable obscurity in which 
the itinerary stadium of the Greeks is involved 
(sec Rennclly i. 17—44.) renders it exceedingly 
uncertain whether these differences arc to be 
r^arded as real, or as arising from the adoption 
ofaifferent standards. Assuming, how'ever, that. 
the same stadium is meant in each case, taking 
it at its least possible value, 491 ft.; and taking 
also tlic measure of Diodorus, the least of the 
whole, the area of ancient Babylon, within the 
walls, will be found to be upwards of 72 sq. m., 
or nearly 3k times that of London with all its 
suburbs.’ It^ at the same value of the stadium, 
tlic measure of Herodotus, or that of IMiiiy 
(which agrees with it*), be taken, the area will 
amount to more than 124^ sq.m.,or6times that 
of London : and, finally, if the common stadium 
of Herodotus 600 Grecian or 604^ English ft. 

§ 149.), be adopted, as well as his 
measurement, the area will swell to 188^ sq. m., 
or 9 times that of London. 

Various attempts have been made, by com¬ 
paring its area with the area and ]) 0 ]>ulation 
of modern cities to estimate the population of 
Babylon. But, on the lowest calculation, it 
would be found, supposing it to have borne any 
considerable resemblance to a European city, to 
have had a population of the enormous magni¬ 
tude of 5,000,000, or about treble that of London, 
— a supiK>sition to whidh all but insuperable ob¬ 
stacles are opposed. For, notwithstanding the 
amasing fertility of the surrounding country; 
the fewer wants of its inhabitants compared with 
those of northern latitudes; and the facilities 
afforded by the numerous canals which inter¬ 
sected the adjoining provinces, and by the Eu¬ 
phrates and Tigris, to the importation of bulky and 
distant products; still there were circumstances 
connected with its situation and government 
sufficient to countervail the$e advantages, and to 
render it all but impossible that so vast a popu- i 
lation could be supported within its walls. If 
any one take up a map of Asiatic Turkey, he 
will instantly perceive that the extent of coun¬ 
try round Babylon available for agricultural 
purposes must have been quite inadequate to 
supply the necessary demands of the supposed 
population. The Babylonian plain, fertile as it 
IS, is soon lost in the interminable deserts of 
Sinjar and Arabia: the marshes and lakes of 
Lower Mesopotamia and Chaldea make a large 
deduction even from its fertility; while, as if 
wholly to neutralise the natural advantages of 
the city, the Babylonian monarchs threw a variety 
of obstacles in the way of commercial enterprise. 
{Her, CHof 185.) But we need not pursue this 
discussion, the fact being universally admitted 
that Babylon possessed but few points of resem¬ 
blance to a modern European town. The build- 

* TIm Rmoib mile wm 8 Rumaa rtadU. (JlaMtlf, 1.18.) 


ings and population bore no proportion to iu 
extent, and, in the words of liich, *Mt would 
convey the idea rather of an enclosed district 
than that of a regular city.” (1*. 43.) Posture 
and arable land was contained within the walls, 
sufficient, says CL Chirtius (v. 1.), to supply the 
wants of all the inhabitants. I'his, no doubt, is 
a gross exaggeration; but if, as must have been 
the case, a large portion consisted of productive 
ground, its produce might have added consi¬ 
derably to the provisions it was possible to 
place in store. Xenophon affirms, that when 
the city was taken by Cyrus, it was stored for 
20years, —«Aiw ^ ttmtrn irSv {Cyrop, vii. $, ) ; and 
though this may reasonably be considered as much 
beyond the mark, yet, at a subsequent'period, it 
actually did sustain a siege by Darius llystaspcs 
of 1 year and 7 months, and was then, os in the 
former caie, subdued, not by famine but by sur¬ 
prise. {Herod, Thalia, 152.) That only a small 
part of its immense area was occupied By build¬ 
ings is therefore evident. How much is another 
question, and one that it is impossible to decide. 
Perhaps, on the whole, we may estimate the 
population of Babylon at from 1,000,000 to 
1,200,000 This siqiposition derives support from 
the iact that Seluucia, with a pop. of 6(X),000, 
is stated to have been about halt tlie size of Ba¬ 
bylon in the days of her greatest glory. {Slraho, 
xvi. 739.; vi. 26.) 

But though a population at all commensurate 
to the magnitude of the city, calculated on a 
scale of European density, be thus inqirobable, 
it does not by any means follow, seeing the way 
in which the area was partially filled up, th§t the 
magnitude itself is to be discredited. The au¬ 
thority on which we must mainly rely is un¬ 
doubtedly that of Herodotus. Not only is he 
the earliest profane writer upon this subject; but 
he alone, of all the ancient historians, had the 
advantage of having visited Babylon in person, 
and while it was still in a state of tolerable pre¬ 
servation. liis account of this interesting city 
has been, with trivial exceptions, amply cor¬ 
roborated by the testimony of all succeeding 
writers, as well as by the investigations of mo¬ 
dern travellers; and though it would be unfair 
to test his statements by the severe standards 
applied to topographical descriptions of the pre¬ 
sent day,— where critical accuracy in such in¬ 
quiries is rigidly demanded, — it is clear that his 
general veracity is unimpeachable, while the 
circumstance of his having been an eyewitness 
of w'hat he describes, heightens our belief in the 
details he has exhibited. 

It is rather remarkable that Herodotus says 
nothing of the foundation of the city or its 
founder, merely remarking, that after the de- 
stniction of Nineveh, it became the seat of the 
Assyrian empire. (C/to, 179.) But even in his 
time it was or considerable antiquity, and biblical 
critics have unanimously referred its origin to 
the presumptuous attempt of the early post- 
diluvians to ** build them a city, and a tower 
whose top may reach to heaven.’’ (Gen. xi. 4.) 
Josephus (I. AnJtiq, iv. 3. ) expressly says that 
Nimrod, the grandson of Ham, was the ori¬ 
ginator of th» attempt; and to this day the 
inhabitants of these paru are as fond of attri¬ 
buting every great work to this ** mighty hunter 
before the Lord,*’ as those of Emt are of re- 
ferring similar works to Pharoao. {lUcti,A\,) 
Asshur, the founder of Nineveh, (Gen. x. 11.; 
DuhL Sic, ii. 1.) having subdued the Babylonian 
with other surrounding powers, laid the rounds* 
tions of the Assyrian empire. A domestic trau^y, 
resembling in many points that of David and 
S 4 
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Uathslieba, havin;v made him the husband of 
Semiramisy the stroiif^ mind and many accom¬ 
plishments of his wife, induced him, on his 
death, to leave her re;;ent for his son, though 
it would appear that hlie governed in her own 
name, till her death ( PioU. Sic. ii. 20.): and to 
her was owing utost of the grandeur of Habylon. 

A9Cordiiig to Herodotus, the city was built on 
both^sfdes the Euphrates, the connection between 
ks twji’divisions being kejit up bv means of a 
bridg0 Yprmed of wooden planks laid on stone 
piers. * '.Thc streets are described os having been 
uamllol, and the houses from .3 to 4 stories in 
height. 'J'hc city was surrounded by a deep and 
broad ditch, and by a wall of extraordinary di- 
meiisions, flanked with towers, and pierced by 
100 gates of brass. The wall was built of bricks, 
formed from the earth taken out of the ditch, 
ond cemented by a composition fonned of heated 
bitumen and reeds; the former being brought 
from Is (Hit), on the Euphrates, about 128 m. 
above llabylon. The temple of Jupiter Uclus 
(most probably the Tower of llabel) occupied a 
central position in one of the divisions of the city. 

I lerodotus describes it os a square tower of the 
dcMith and height of one stadium, upon which, as 
a foiiiidation, 7 other towers rose in regular suc¬ 
cession, the last tower having a large chapel, a 
tmigniflcent couch, and a table of solid gold. 
The building was ascended from without by 
means of a winding-stair, 'fhe space in which 
it w'os built was cnciused w'ithin w^alU, 8 stadia in 
circumference, and consequently occupying above 
8,i acres. The gates to the temple, which were 
of brass, and of enurinous magnitude, were seen 
by Herodotus. In the other division of the city 
.stoofl the royal palace, which seems to have been 
H sort of internal fortification, and was, no doubt, 
of vast dimensions. ( Ciio, 181.) 

It is exceedingly diflicult, or rather, perhaps, 
impossible, owing to their extremely dilapidated 
state, to say to w'liich of the ancient buildings 
the existing ruins are to be ascribed. The prin¬ 
cipal of these are the Kasr, or palace; the Mu- 
jeliibe, or the overturned; and the llirs Nemroud, 
or tower of Nimrod. I'hese arc all of great 
magnitude, and are at very considerable dis¬ 
tances from each other. I'lie un>st considerable, 
the Uirs Nemroud, is a inoiiiid of an oblong 
figure, 762 yards in circumference. On its W. 
aide it ri^s to an elevation of 198 ft., and on its 
summit is a solid pile of brick, 87 ft. high. It 
consists entirely of brick-work, and Niebuhr, 
Rich, and Mignnii, agree in siqiposiiig it to be 
the remnant of the sacred edifice, and identical 
with the Tower of Babel. ( NichuJir, ii. 23C.; liich, 
28. 49. 54, &c., 2tl Mem. pass.; Alignnti^ 202.) 

'The particulars given above <»f the ancient 
state of this famous city are all derived from 
Herodotus, by whom, as already stated, it was 
visited after its conquest by C'jrus, and before 
it had^ sustained any material injury. But 
if credit bo given to later and less trustworthy 
authorities, llabjdon had to boost of still more 
extraordinary monuments than any previously 
inentioned. Among these may be specified a 
tunnel under the Euphrates; subterranean ban¬ 
queting rooms of brass; and the famous hang¬ 
ing gardens, containing near 4 acres of land, 
elevated 5^ ft. alM>ve the level of the city, and 
bearing timber trees that w‘ould have done no 
discrectit to the Median forests. {Diod. Sic. ii. 

7. 9. la ; Slralfo, xyi. 738.; Curt, v, 1.) 

We confess, however, that we are extremely 
sceptical os to Min existence of any one of these 
Structures. How can it be supposed that so 
careful and curious ga observer as Herodotus, 
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w'ho saw, and has minutely described, the city, 
should not have made the faintest allusion to 
such extraordinary structures, had they really 
exi.sted. The tunnel under the Euphrates was 
an object more worthy of notice, and more likely 
to attract attention, than the bridge, and yet 
while Herodotus describes the latter, he says not 
a word about the former! And to say nothing 
of the extreme improbability that any such 
stupendous structures as those of the hanging 
gaidens should have been erected by a people 
apparently ignorant of the arch, it is not con¬ 
ceivable, had they been constructed, that Hero¬ 
dotus should have omitted to mentipn them. 
His silence seems to show clearly that the state¬ 
ments as to these extraordinary fabrics are really 
as fabulous as they appear to be incredible. 
Diodorus Siculus and Curtius are writers of little 
authority, and have, on all occasions, evinced 
the greatest readiness to give credit to and re¬ 
peat the most absurd and unfounded state¬ 
ments: and in this instance Strabo seems to 
have shown quite as little of sound criticism or 
discernment. 

'The great w'orks of Babylon were all con- 
.structed of brick, except the bridge, the stones 
fur which must have been brought from a 
distance, since none could be found in the 
alluvial soil of the country. The bricks arc of 
two kinds .sun dried, and kiln-dried: they arc 
much larger than the bricks now in use, and 
generally marked with figures or letters. Straw 
or reeds arc mixed with the courses, and bitumen, 
procured from is or Hit, is the usual cement, 
though mortar and slime are also frequently 
used. Such is the extent of these vast mins, 
that tienriy all the cities in their neighbourhood 
are built from the mateiials found there, and the 
storehouse seems to be regarded as one w'liich is 
inexhaustible. 

Eroin the death of Semiramis, Babylon conti¬ 
nued a kind of second capital to Assyria, till the 
revolt of Arbaces and Beieses against Sardana- 
palus, 30 generations later. It was subsequently 
sometimes the capital of the whole country, and 
sometimes that of the separate kingdom of 
Babylonia; but alw'ays advancing in grandeur 
and prosperity till the days of Nebuchadnexzar, 
under whom it may be considered as having 
reached its zenith. {Joseph, Antiq. x. xi. 1.) In 
the midst of its glory, however, the voice of the 
Jewish prophet was raised against it. The Me¬ 
dian conquest is threatened lull 120 years before 
its occurrence; and “ this glory of kingdoms ” 
is doomed to the fate of 8odom and Gomori^; 
to be swept with the besom of destruction; to 
become a possession for the bittern and pools of 
w'ater; a lair for the wild beasts of the desert, 
doleful creatures, owls, and satyrs (Isa. xiii. 

et pass,)\ predictions, the accomplishment 
of which has been as literal as comjdete. In 
the reign of Labynetus, or Belshazzar, son of Ne¬ 
buchadnezzar* and Nitocris, Cyrus, the ** anoint¬ 
ed of the Lord” (Isa. xlv. 1.), led his army 
against the city. Trusting to their fortifications, 
the Babylonians derided his attempt; but cutting 
a canal, he diverted the course of the Euphrates, 
leaving its channel through the town sufficiently 
dry for the passage of iiis array. 'ITic same 
Unng had been done on a former occasion, by 
Nitocns to build the bridge; but in this instance 
an additional woik seems to have been per¬ 
formed, in the erection of locks or dams, to 
preserve the river in its natural course till the 
very moment of attack, and thus prevent sus¬ 
picion of his design; for had the Babylonians 
• NthnrliMliirntr it called siwLabnactiubjIlendotiu. (cao,ri,) 
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been aware of it, says Herodotus, they might 
eaj^ly have enclosed the Persians, as in a trail, 
and effected their total destruction. Taking 
advantage, however, of a night of revelry, 
Cyrus drew off the waters, entered the town 
by surprise, and captured it almost without 
resistance. (A'en. Cyr, vii. 5.; Herod, CUOt 
191.; Dan. v.) The sacred historian gives a 
vivid account of the manner in whmh the 
last Babvlonian king spent the night before 
his death, and of the awful warning which 
preceded nis overthrow. Babylon remained 
subject to the Persian monarchs till the reign 
of Darius Hystaspes, when it revolted, but was 
again subdued by stratagem. Darius took away 
the gates, and otherwise injured the city, so that 
its declension may be fairly dated from his time. 
Xerxes is said to have defaced the temple of 
Belus on his return from Greece; but such were 
the resources and conveniences of the city, that it 
remained the winter residence of the Persian 
monarchs for several generations. It made no 
resistance to Alexander, who intended making it 
the capital of his gigantic empire. He contem¬ 
plated, also, the restoration of the temple; but 
having employed ]0,0(X) men for two months, in 
removing t{ie rubbish, the work was stopped by 
his death. Scleucus Nieator, who, after that 
event, became monarch of Babylonia, founded the 
city of Seleucia, on the banks of the Tigris, and 
made it his capital. Prom this time, the decline 
of Bidiylon was as rapid as well could be; but the 
mighty city which required ages to rear, required 
also ages in which to perish. It was still im¬ 
portant, though in ruins, at the commencement 
of the Christian sera. {Herodotus^ Thalia, 159.; 
Strabo, xvi. 738.; jlrrUin, xvi.; Phnu, vi. 26.) 
Its subsequent history is unknown. It is said i 
to have been turned into a hunting-park by the 
Parthian kings, who overthrew the Seleucidian 
dynasty; and it is probable that the materials of 
i*.s vast buildings served to construct the newer 
cities in its neighbourhood. It had shrunk to a 
mere name in the early days of Arab greatness 
( EbnJIau/eel,10.)i and in the 495th Hegira, A.n. 
1101, was founded the present town of llillah. 
{^Abul Feda Irak, art. liabd,) 'i'hc rest of 
this once famous district is now, and has been 
for ages, a desolate void; its buildings masses of 
shapeless ruins, channelled by the weather, and 
literally the desolation which the prophet pre¬ 
dicted : —“ And Babylon shall become heaps, a 
dwelling place for dragons, an astonishment, a 
hi.ssing, without an inliabitant.’* (Jcr. li. 37.; 
Jiich*, passim; Mtgnan, 118—236.; liende, 92— 
105. ; Ainnear, 268—282.) 

BACCARAT, a town of France, cl^p. Meurthe, cap. 
cant., on the Meurthe, 16 ra. S.£. Lunoville. Fop. 
3,U.'i7. This town Is remarkable for its being the scat of 
the principal manufacture of flint glass, or crystal, in 
l<'raiice. It was established so far back as 1764: but it 
did not attain to any very considerable eminence till after 
the peace of 1815, wiien a roanufactiirc carried on at 
Vonlche in Belgium was transferred thither. The 
workmen and their families, to the number of 600, are 
lodged In the establishment; but the women employed 
in polishing the crystal live at Baon-l'Etapc, 2 leagues 
distant. The value of the raw material employed in the 
manufacture is estimated at 400,000 tr. a year, and the 
salarysbf the workmen at 450,000 fr. The annual pro¬ 
duct in rough or uncut crystal is estimated at 1,400,000 
or 1,.000,(X)0 fr. Exclusive of the work-people already 
referred to, about 350 are employed in subsidiary depart¬ 
ments. in preparing minium or red lead, extracting pot¬ 
ash, preparing tools, Ac. The machlneiy employed in 
the manufacture is all driven by water. (Hugo, France 
Pittoresque, ii. p. 248.) 

* The rafermcn to Rlrh’s Pirtt Memoir urn to the edition of 1815, 
everpt «hi>n othvrwiM upresoed j thote to Renneli'i Topagrapktf are 
mode to ** Babjrlon and Ftnepoliii, *’ publiahiid in 18.19. Sotue inte- 
reiktinit carrohoraiHreiniuter will bo found In Air H. K. Porter's TVa- 
ydsia Oeor ^^ and Pereia,"tl. 31K>-J*J7 .; Biickini;hdm's TrOveU 
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BACHARACH, a decayed town of the Prussian 
States, prov. Rhine, at the foot of a sitHsp mountain on 
the lell bank of the Rhine, 25 m. S.S.K. Cbblemi7 
surround^ by old walls, strengthenctl by ll towers. 
Bacharach is a translation or corruption of Baeehi ura or 
altar of Bacchus, the name given to a rtick in the river 
usually covered with water, but appearing in very dry 
seasons, or in those most favourable to the growth of the 
vine. Hence the Homans are said to have saciillced on 
the rock to Bacchus ; and its appearance is still balled 
as an omen of an excellent viiita^. The town is mean 
and dirty, and the inhab. very pour. 

“ In fact,” says Mr. Barrow, “the principal put of the 
food of the people, through the whole of the long ravine 
from Boppart to Bacharach, and as far as Bingen, must 
be brou^t to them from a distance, as, from the scarcity 
of land, wine and fruit arc the only articles capable of 
being cultivated; and how tlie land which we here 
sec can possibly nay the labour of cultivation is quite a 
mystery. 1'heru Is scarcely a patch of half an acre in any 
one cuiitinubd space; mostly not half a rood. Every 
little sheltered spot, however small, that posseses the 
least soil — every little crcricc between the naked rocks 
— is choked up with vines ; in many places the vine is 
planted In a basket, with adventitious soil, and sunk in 
the rocky fragments by the side of the hill. The care and 
the labour bestowed, though not toilsome, is constant; 
and the distance is frequently several miles which tlie 
poor cultivator has to go from his habitation to his vine¬ 
yard ; we should ratlier say hers, for they appear to be 
chiefly women, who bear but little resemblance to those 
fair and sylph-like damsels with which iwinters arc in the 
habit of peopling their vineyards, wiien assembled to 
gather the purple grape. A jacket and pettlco^, a dirty 
handkerchief tied round the head, the legs and feet 
naked, the features dark, dull, and unmeaning, furnish 
the true picture of a female laliourer of a Rhenish vine¬ 
yard ; and this was so generally the prevailing feature of 
tlie picture, in all places where tlie chief produce was 
wine, that we may almost witli certainty come to the con¬ 
clusion, that the culture of the vine Is an indication of 
the poverty of those who perform the manual Libour, 
however profltable it may be to the large proprietor.” 

BACKKRGUNGE, a dlstr. of llindostan, prov. Ben¬ 
gal, div. Dacca, including part of the Sunderbunds, and 
the moiitlis of both the Gauges and Brahmapoutra; having 
N. Dacca Jelulporo distr., E. Tipperah and the Bay of 
Bengal, S.W. Jessore; area 2,7HU sq. m.; pop. (1822) 
686,640; land revenue (1820-30) 78,180/. It is mostly 
covered with jungle, abounding with alligators and tlie 
largest class of tigers ; but in parts it is very fertile in 
rice, &c. It has been noted for the frequency of crime, 
c.specially of river piracy or dacoitv, the country pre¬ 
senting great facilities for the shelter of the culprits. 
It is subject to inundations that are occasionally very 
destructive. ( Hamilton's Hindustan, Jlep. and Append. 
Hevenup, and Map.) 

BACKNANG, a town of Wirtomberg, clrc. Necker, 
16 m. N.E. Stuttgardt, in a valli'y on the Miirr. I’op. 
3,400. It has fabrics of cloth, and tanneries, and a consi¬ 
derable trade iii horses. 

BACQUERILLE, a town of France, dop. Seine Infe- 
ricure, cap. cant., 11 m. S. by W. Dieppe. Fop. 2,810. 

BAGS, a town of Hungary, cap. co. of the same name, 
on the marsh of Mosstonga, 32 ra. W.N.W. Feterwar- 
dein. Fop. 2,770. It was formerly much more consider¬ 
able than at present, and has still some fortifications. It 
is the seat or the chapter of tlic Greek bisliop of Bai;s, 
who resides at Neusatz ; and lias a considerable transit 
trade. 

BADAJOZ (an. Pa* Augusta), a city of SpalOf cap. 
Estremoiliira, near the frontier of Portugal, in an extensive 
plain in the angle between, and at tlic point of confluence 
of, the small river Rivillas with the Giiniiiana; 198 m. S.W. 
Madrid, 1.35 m. E. Lisbon ; lat. 38 ° SU' N., long. 6^ IF W. 
Pop. 12,088. The castle, situated on a rock overhanging 
the confluence of the two rivers, commands them and 


the town, which is further defended by various very strong 
fortifications. The Guadiana is hero crosscdaliy a good 
bridge of 28 archer, erected In 1696, and nrotecteil by a 
strong tile du pont. Streets narrow and crooked, but 
they are well paved and clean, and the houses go(^. It 
has 5 gates, and a line promenade along the river. There 
is a deficiency of springs, and the supply of water Is de¬ 
rived from reservoirs, cisterns, Ac. It is the seat of a 
bishopric, and the residence of the captain-general of the 
prov. 'J'he cathedral has some good paintings, espe¬ 
cially (hose by Morales, a native of the place; and there 
are several convents and hospitals. It has manufactories 
of soap and coarse cloth, with tanneries and dve>works, 
and is the seat of a pretty active trade (mostly contra¬ 
band) with Portugal. 

Bachdoz is very ancient, having been a considerable place 
under the Romans. It has always been regarded as a mili¬ 
tary post of tlic greatest importance. During the late war 
with France, it was taken by the French under Marshal 
Soult on the 10th of Jaii., 1811; the garrison, amounting 
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to 16,000 mon, boeoming prltonen of war. In the course 
of Che tamo year it was twice unsuccesiftilly besieged 
by the Anglo-Portuguese army. In the following year 
the siege was undertaken by the army under the Duke 
of Wellington; and, after some of the outworks bad 
been carried, it tViu taken by storm, after a desperate re¬ 
sistance, on the Cth of April. On this orcasion the allied 
army lost about 6,000 men, killed and wounded. 1 he 
glory of this brilliant achievement was unhappily tar¬ 
nished by the excesses committed by the victorious sol¬ 
diery, dnpite every elTort to prevent them, on the de- 
fencmess mbabitants of the town. (Miflanoj Napier^ 
ill. 438.) 

BADALOKA, a town of Spain, Catalonia, within a 
short distance of the sea, with a castle; (1 m. N.E. Bar. 
colons. Pop. 4.87.6. The climate Is excellent; and the 
environs are fertile and lieautiful. 

UAUAUMV, a strong hill fortress of llindostan.prov. 
Bejapoor, presid. Bomliay, 65 m. N. E. Darwar; lat. 
15*^ 6 .y N., long. 760 49 * ft, Pop. about 2,600. It con¬ 
sists of fortifled hills, with a walled town at the bottom, 
containing an Inner fort. It has alw.iys been reckoned 
one of the strongest hill-fortresses in India, and surcess- 
hilly resisted a whole Maharutta army. It was taken by 
storm In 1818, by a division of the army under Sir '1. 
Munro. A remarkable chaotic distribution of rucks pre¬ 
vails throughout the country around lladaumy. 

BADEN (THE GUAND DUCHY OF), in Germany, 
is bounded on the S. by the Lake of Constance, with its 
two arms, the lakes Veherlinpien and Zetf, as hu* as 
Stein, between which town and Eglisaii, however, the 
territories of the Swiss cantons, Schaffhausen and 
Zurich, intervene three times between the lliilne and 
the frontier of Baden. On the W. the llhine forms the 
boundary towards Switserland, France, and Hhenish 
Bavaria, with the exception of a part of the territory of 
Basel, which lies upon the right irnnk of the river. 
Towards the N. the territory of the grand duchy of 
Hesse and the kingdom of Bavaria, and towards the F.. 
tlie kingdom of Wlrtemberg and principality of liolicn- 
xoilern Sigmaringen form its boiind.’iries. It lies Itetwocn 
lat.47''6'/and49^47'N. The surface is exceedingly varied, 
the length of the grand duchy being about 160 m. from N. 
to S.; its breadth, in Lower Rhine circle, from the Rhine 
to tiie Bavarian frontier, Iwing about (iO m.; in tlie Middle 
llhine circle, from the Rhine to the frontier of VVir- 
teinberg, about 20 in.; and in the Lake circle, from the 
same river to the Wirtemberg frontier, extending to 
nearly 116 in.; thus forming a long irregular figure, very 
narrow in the centre, but stretcliing out to some tireadth 
at the N. and S. ends. The easti*rn half of this tract of 
country is entirely occupied by a mountainous tract, 
extending from S. to N., under the denominations of the 
Black Forest, Odenwahl, Ac.; while the western half, 
extoiidiiig ftom the fall of these mountains to the Rhine, 
is partly an undulating, but along the banks of that river, 
mostly a level country. 

jl/<iKW/ 0 ifM. — The Black Forest stretches from the 
lianks of the Rhine, where that river forms tlie Swiss 
iMiundary, In a northern direction tlirough the grand 
duchy as far as the Nockar, and tow'ards the F.. far 
Into the kingdom of Wirtenilierg, f.iUing gradu.'iUy in 
the latter direction with prnlouge<i oll'sets, but sud¬ 
denly and steeply towards the valley of the Rhine. 
Its main stucK. is comnoseal of gneiss and granite, 
which form, as in the Vosges, doinc-likc masses, with 
steep sides, rising in the Feldbcrg 4,(i50 ft., in the Bel- 
choii.4,3ti7 ft. (this name is analogous to the Ballans of 
the Vosges), and in the Herzogen Horn to 4,300 ft., above 
the level of the sea. On the granite red sandstone is 
superimposed, and forms extensive platt>aiix, capalde of 
cultivation to a great height; so tliat not only extensive 
forests cover those mountains, but imstures, and even 
small villages, are found in them at an elevation of 3 , 5 O 0 
and 4,000 feet. Deep valleys, with picturesquely pre¬ 
cipitous sides, intersect the sandstone layer, and pour 
rapid streams, for the most part navigable for rafts, into 
the Valley of the Rhine. In some hills, as the Kiilebigs, 
for Instance, the sandstone appears to form compact 
isolated masses. 3. The bed of the Neckar, which divides 
the Black Forest (Schwarswald) range from the Oden- 
wald. Is also of sandstone, which altematc.s in the northern 
l^s of the »and duchy with blue limestone and m.'irl. 
The principal mass of the (Menwald Is likewise, according 
to Kefersteln (from whose work we take these details), 
composed of sandstone, little interrupted by the rise of 
Che granite. The highest summit, the Katzenbiichel, 
2,180ft., lies in Baden; but the greater part of the chain 
bidonfs to the grand duchy of Hesse. Like the Black 
Forest, these lieigtits fall Jt^ly towards the Rhino, and 
along the foot of the range fneBnwsrrossr,from Heidelberg 
to Frankfort, a road celebrated for picturesque mountain 
seenery, uniting with the rich luxuriance of vegeta¬ 
tion m the valley, has been carried, 3. The Kaiserstuhl, 
In the circle of the Upper Rhine, is formed of a clump of 
halghts of volcanic origin, senvated from the Black 
Smiat bf the Dreiiam and the Eli. On the rock, called 
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the Toddenkopf (death's head), a tradition tells ui that 
Rodolph of Hapsburg held a court of justice, whence the 
name of Kaiserstuhl (emperor's chair) is derived. 
The highest point Is 1,763 Paris feet in elevation. 
4. A range of steep hills, stretching from the Rhine, near 
Schaffhausen, along the W. and N. shores of the Lake 
of Constance, is named the Randcn. The dominant 
formation of these hills is limestone; the highest point 
is 2,527 ft. in height. They run Into the Black Forest 
on the W. and N., and on the N.E. into the hilly district 
of Kcllenbiirg and Hegan. The last named elevations 
are composed of Jura limestone. In which the basalt 
and other isolated volcanic rocks of llohendwyl, Hohen- 
stoffeln, Hohcnhowcn,&c., occur. 6 . Finally, the HHIi- 
genberg, a rough and sterile tract, rises N.E. of the 
liake of Constance, and slopes down towards its banks; 
on its summit, 2,200 ft. high. Prince Fiirstenbcrg has a 
hunting scat, from which there is a fine view of the lake 
and tlie Swiss mountains. 

jRwerg. —The principal river of the grand diirhy is 
the Kliine, which receives all Its streams except tlic 
Danube. After losing itself in the Lake of Constance, 
at a distance of 100 miles from its source, it rc-appears 
as a rapid stream near Stein, where its breadth is 
260 ft., and works its wav tlirough limestone rocks to 
SchalThauscn, a little below which place it falls over 
a precipice from 50 to 60 ft. in heiglit. Near Laufenburg 
the bed narrows to a width of only 50 feet, forming a 
rapid scarcely inferior fn grandeur of effect to the cele¬ 
brated fail at Schaffhausen. At Rhcinfclden the rocky 
ravines in its biHl form a violent eddy, and all these 
ubstaidcs precliulo the possibility of rendering the stream 
navigable above Basel, from which city onward it takes 
a nfirtherly and tr.’inouil course. Its breadth at Basrl 
is 750 ft,; but its drptri is by no me.'uis proportionate to 
this extent of surfiu'c, the stream lieiiig in many spots 
no more than 3 ft. deep, while its greatest average depili 
iH'twccii Basel and Strasburg, does not exceed 10 to 
12 ft. At Maniilieim the hod of the river is 1,000 ft. in 
breadth; but its avcT.age deptli lietwecn Strasburg and 
6 I.aycnce varies biitwecn 5 ft. and 24 ft. The fail of tlie 
Rhine between Stein and Basel is stated by Hcnnitsch to 
lie 7(K) Paris ft., .mil between Basel and Mannheim 404 ft. 
The navigation on the Rhine is the most importanf of 
all tlie inland water earriage of Germany. Between 
Based and Strasburg boats of ‘Jli to 30 tons are used, and 
between the latter city and Mainz Imrges of 120 tons bur¬ 
den. Steam-hoats now go up to Basel, notwithstanding 
the islands and banks formed by the shifting of the 
river's lied, and tlic uncertainty of its depth, which varies 
after every AoihI. The Rhine is traversed by two 
bridges of Ixints at Kehl and at Mannheim, besides 
several flying bridges. 

Tlie greater number of the streams falling into 
the Rhine on Its right bank desrend from the Black 
Forest with so rapid a fall that hut few of them are navi¬ 
gable even for forest rafts. 'I'ho most considerable are 
tlie Wiebach, which, during p.*irt of Its course forms the 
frontier of the canton of Sciiuffhauscn; the Wieien, 
whicli fails into the Rhine below Basel, the Elz, the 
Kiiizig, which joins the Khino near Kehl, and the 
Miirg. The two last named streams, on which the 
greatest quantity of timlier and firewood is floated 
down, have a fall of nearly 3,(100 ft., in a course not 
cxctHHling no English miles. The largest accession 
whtrli the Rliinc rt^coives during Its course, through the 
grand duchy is the Neckar, which has its source in 
Wirtemberg in the Black Fore.st, and alter traversing 
that kingdom, enters Baden at lleinsheim. It is navi¬ 
gable for boats from Cannstadt near Stuttgart, below 
which place it is joined by the Rems, the Kocher, and 
the Jax on its right, and the Enz on its left bank; it 
falls into the Kbyte near Mannheim. 

2. The Maine forms the frontier towards Bavaria but for 
a short distance, and receives the Tauber at Wertheim. 
Its depth is not OTeat, but is regular ; and its gentle fall, 
which is assisted by the numerous windings of its bed, 
renders its current well adapted to navigation. 

3. The Danube, whose sources are In the grand duchy, 
leaves the territory before it assumes any greater 
importance than that of a mountain stream. Its 
most westerly source is that of the Brege, between the 
Uossuk and Brlglcin, in the Black Forest, a few miles 
N.W. Furtwongen. It is joined a little above Ikinan- 
eschlngen by the Brizach, and into their united streams, 
which from that point bear the name of Danulie, the 
waters fall, which, issuing ftrom the springs in the Cas- 
tle-yard of this town, claim the honour of being the 
original sources of the great river. After traversing a 
small district of Wirtemberg, the Danube once more 
enters the territory of Baden, and finally leaves it at Gu- 
tenstcin on the frontiers of Sigmaringen. 

The natural facilities for Internal navigation in the 
grand duchy bend for the most part towards the W. and 
N., and merge into one grand channel, the llhine. With 
the exception of some cuts to regulate the course of this 
river botwceo Kehl and Mannheim, the execution of 
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which it regulated by a treaty with Bavaria, according to I manganete it dug near ViUin^ \ tali in two chief bedt 
which thotc on the left bank are managed by Baden, and at Rapiienau in the circle of Lower Uhine, and at Dur- 
thosc on the right bank by the Bavoriaut, no navigable rheim, in the Lwe circle. Coal* In the neighbourhood of 


canalt cxltt In the grand duchy. 


Offenburg ; betidea alum, vitriol, and tuiphur. form the 


The Lake of Conttance it au important feature in the principal mineral productloni. Upwardt of GO mineral 
natural facilitlc* for water communication. Part of ite aprlngt arc counted in tlic grand duchy. ITie thermal 
northern bank, from Immcnstadt to Mertbnrg, together tpringt of Baden are those which are the beat known and 
with the whole siiore of ita northern brunch, the BVftcr- the moat uacd for medirinal purposca. 
linecn See, and the north shore of the Zr/fcr See, with the The grand duchy it divided Into four circlet, and con- 
city of Constance on ita southern shore, belong to Baden, toined, according to the cenaua of 1834, 341,520 families, 
A considerable trade with Switzerland is carried on across or 1,831,319 inhabitants.* Berghaua estimates the popu- 


A considerable trade with Switzerland is carried on across or 1,831,319 inhabitants.* Berghai 
it, and the introduction of steam-boats, which keep up a lation in the year 1838 at l,2(i3,100. 

daMy communication between Constance, Lindau, and _ 

Itolirschach, in Switzerland, has made it a convenient Am 

passage for travellers. The whole lake with its branches, in tier. 

contains, according to llennitsch, on area of 94 German * 

square miles, and its deepest part, between Constance and Lake Circle - effl 184,.')00 

Lindau, is 854 Paris ft. Its level above the sea is 1,255 ft., unper Hhine Circle 7i‘S5 .^'is^iou 

but at the period of the melting of the snow its waters rise ““‘“f IVV 

as much as 10 ft. A sudden swell, which takes place at “««« 

other times, and which is termed the Kuhss, is not easily Totals 275-0 1 , 21 : 3,100 

accounted for. The lake is not uiifrequently frtjzen over- 

In winter, and in 1830 horsemen and carriages passed over 
It. The Ilmen Sec. near Pfullendorf, in the Lake circle, 


Arcs 
inGer. 
•q. m. 

Population 
in 1838. 

Per 
•q. m. 

Chief 

Towns. 

61*5 

184,500 

5,000 

Constance 

71*25 

.338,100 

4,700 FrrJliura 

77*76 
84 5 

421,000 

6.4HU Kaitadt 

319,500 

4,990 Mannheim 

275-0 

1 , 21 : 3,100 

4,5841 

, 


it. The Ilmen Sec, near Pfullendorf, in the Lake circle, 
and the Moklng See, are rather iish-nonds than lakes; 
and tlic various meres in the Black r'orest, whicli are 
found at considerable elevations, the largest of w liich are 
tlie Fcldsce at 3,401 ft., the Tittisec 2,598 ft., the Miimmol- 
see 3,130 ft., the Konneumattweiher 2,845 ft., and the 
Kichner Sec 1,494 Paris ft. above the sea, are neither in¬ 
teresting for their extent, nor for picturesque scenery. 
The last>mentioncd lake dries up occasionally, so tluit 
corn is sown in its bed; and in the Nonnenmatt a floating 
island of turf rises and falls with the water which sup¬ 
ports it. 

Climate _Berghaus gives the following details con¬ 

cerning the climate of the V.dlcy of the Itliiuc, in the 
grand duchy, one of the warmest lu Germany. 


The movement of the Population in the year 1833-34 
was as iullowB: — 


1 Deaths.! fr«n* 


Legit. I Illeglt. I Total. 


LakeCifrte - .5,7^10 

IJpiier Rhine 8,H21 
Muldic Rhino 15,017 
Lower Rhine 10,907 


1,218 6,938 1,289 6/d2 

2,192 11,013 2,382 8,771 

2/130 17,447 3,449 I5,88« 
1,722 12,629 2,751 10,814 



7.5G0 I 48,025 ( 


10,814 I 7,841 
41,985; 23,422 



Thus the proportion to 1,000 inhabitants is, of births 38, 
ofdcaths 34, of marriages 8; and the illegitimate births are 
to the legitimate as 1 to 6-4. The annual Incnwe In the 
22 years from 1811 to 18.13 averages only 10,000, and for 
thnycarsl831,l832, and 183:i, was only 2,538. 

The proportion of male to female births was, in the 
year 1834, as LOG to 1 ; ofblrtlis of legitimate children to 
marriages as 4*1 to I. Hcnnitsch, in his detailed statis¬ 
tical description of Baden, gives the following tables, 
showing the religious distinctions of the inhabitants in 
1833. 


For the mountain districts the same author gives the 
following mean temperatures: — 

The ttlaek Foreet 

DciwflcnthcionrccsofthcKn/ami the Murg - • 

Ditto ditto Miirg and the Dnisam • • 9 30 

Ditto ditto Ilreistiin and the Kin/ig - -6 

Ditto ditto Danube & the Lake of Conbtance 9 

The mean temperature for the whole grand duchy Is 
estimaUul at 8° .W K., being 30' warmer than the r,innate 
of the plateau of Bavaria, S. of the Danube, but 1° colder 
than tne mean temperjiturc of Hanover, although that 
kingdom lies 4® lat. furtlier to the N. 

Oiiscrvations, ns to the fall of rain, give a moan at 
Freiiturg of 28 in. per annum. In Carlsruho the mean 
variations of the weather .ire, 23 clear, 86 sunshine, IGl 
mixed, 42 partial cloudy, 64 cloudy days in the year. 
Bain falls MG, stiow 2G, and fogs occur on 12 days. 1 he 
mean direction of the winds Is, in (^-irlsruhe S. 88° W. 
or nearly W., in Mannheim N. G.iO W. Tlmudcrstorms in 
(Karlsruhe occur on 2G, at Manhoim on 21 days in the 

^ Before the accession of the grand duchy to 

the (Jemianle Customs’ League, the attention of the inha- I 
bitants of the yalleys of the Bhine and Neckar was almost 
exclusively devoted to agriculture, for which the soil and 
climate of those districts is admirably adapted. Corn is 
grown with great success; the average return given /or 
Me whole stale by Berghaus, being, fur harley 8 toJ) fold, 
wheat 9 fold, maize 340 to 360 fold, potatoes 28 to 30 fold. 
The slopes of the hills arc everywhere covered with vine¬ 
yards, in which excellent wine is grown, although only 
the N. shore of the Lake of Constance and part of tlie 
vale of the Bhine have a S. declivity ; and here the vici¬ 
nity of the Alps, the Jura, and the Black Forest, diminish 
the warmth. Between the vines, the walnut, chestnut, 
peach, apricot, plum, and cherry trees produce abun¬ 
dantly the choicest fruit; and the valli^s above men¬ 
tioned resombie one beautiful garden. Tobacco, hemp, 
of a very fine description, and flax, are extensively cul¬ 
tivated ; and the forests send annually a large 
excellent fir and oak timber down the Bhine. Mining !* 
also carried on with partial success. Silver is found at 
Anton. In the valley of the KInzig ; copper at Kork iwd 
Ncustadt; iron is produced at Kanderii, near Wrid^t, 
scar Hansen, and m other parts of the Black rorest, 


Lake Circle - 
Diiiivr Rliinc 
Miiiaic Kliine 
Lower Riiiiw 



OecTipntions of the People.^—Agriculture.-—'The. cultlvat- 
‘d land is divided, according to Berghaus, as follows; — 


Cnl.MfiiduWh, I'oinmnnii, | 
111 Arnn. : Ac. part, i-ull 1 

Forests. 

Vineyards. 

"" .380.791 ' 36i,825~ ’ 

ll,15.3,.300 

fiO,581 


1 1 ,212 . 901 I 3 80,791 ' 301,825 1,15; 

The produce is stated to amount to— 


Potatoes. 

Wine. 

Hemp. 

Tobacco. 

Quarters. 

Ill Uals. 

Quintals. 

Quintals. 

820,000 

1.3,4.59,235 

48,000 

1 90/XMJ 


Of the Ccrcalla, wheat is grown, but in a small 
proportion, not exceeding 1.30th of the whole. Spelt is 
the grain of which bread is principally made. Maize Is 
extensively cultivated, but ehfefly as green food for cattle, 
being sown thiek, and allowed to run up to n great 
height. Artificial grasses and turnips are In universal 
use in the vale of the Bhine, in which agriculture, on the 
whole, is c.arrle«l on upon the best scale, and far cxcpm- 
Ing the cultivation of any other part T**® 

meadows are Irrigated in the Italian style, which the nu¬ 
merous mountain rills assist, while the corn-fields are In. 
terspersed with eountless fruit-trees, and oven the bMt 
are surrounded with plants of hemp, sown 8lnKiy, which 
attain a remarkable height and thickness. The best dj^ 
scrlptlons of wine are those of the tj^tenau and of tho 
valleys of the Maine and Neckar. The 
and Wertheimer growths are those most adml^d. ^ 
produce of timber and firewood is estimated at 978,000 
cubic fathoms, of which a large portion is sent down the 
Rhine to the ship-builders of Holland, and is known by 
the name of Holmnderholx. Masts of 150 feet In length, 
and oaks of the choicest growth, are yearly felled In great 
numbers for exportation to the mouth of the Rhine. 

The number of head of cattle In the grand duchy is 
stated to be, 73,183 horses; 480,404 horned cattle; 188,706 
sheep; 22,275 goats ; 302.800 pigs. 

Of the sheep 16,856 are designated as Spanish merl- 

* Viz., 600,354 malSB, and 631,065 fc asslis. 



























noM, ind 110,067 ai limiroTed breeds. The number of 
beehWet Is stated at 14,030. An agricultural association 
at Carlsruhe has branches In several other towns, and 
prixes are annually distributed to encourage improve¬ 
ments. 

Mining and Mammfnttwrn —Gold<washing was for¬ 
merly a ^nclpal object of industry along the Uhlne.'from 
Basel to Mannheim: it Is now confined to the district 
between FhlUpsburg and Wittenweler. The mines of 
Teufolsgrund yielded in 1033-6, 7944 inks, of silver. In 
the year 1636-7 the same mine produced 1,062 mks. of 
silver. The mines of St. Anthony in the valley of the 
Klnzig produced, under the management of the same 
company to which those of Teurelsgrund belong, in 
1636-7, 429 mks. of silver, and 900 cwt. of cobalt ore. 
The saU springs are the next most productive mineral 
branches, tne two principal ones yielding 300,000 cwts. 
annually. Since the accession of Baden to the Pnissian 
Customs* League the number of factories has very much 
increased. In 1829 the grand duchy numbered 161 fa¬ 
brics, with 2,766 workmen, and a capital registered for 
taxation of 1,777,055 fls. At the end of 1837 the number 
of fabrics was 294. with 9,281 workmen, and a capital of 
2,488,352 fls. The .idditlonal manufacturing undertakings 
are cotton spinning and weaving establishments, riband, 
and bc«t-root sugar fabrics, of which last description 8 
have been opened within a few years. From the following 
survey of the employments of the people given by M. 
Hennltsch, it will bo evident that this increased activity, 
although it may have received a peculiar direction by 
means of the protecting duties, which amount almost to 
prohibitions or some articles of colonial produce, was yet, 
in most respects, the natural result of the peculiar 
circumstances under which the population have been 

E laced. The forest and mountain tracts, which occupy 
air the country, scarcely supply food for their scanty 
inhabitants, whose manufactures of clocks, wooden toys, 
straw hats, lace, and embroldory, have been sent, from a 
long date, into all parts of Kurope. Croine states the 
number of wooden clocks anniuilly exported to amount 
td 187,090, besides musical snuflT-boxes, narrcl-organs, 
and other articles for which the forests furnish the mate¬ 
rials. 

According to Hennltsch, the number'of families re¬ 
gistered for taxation as manufacturers and tradesmen 
amounted in 1829 to 95,624. 

12,(07 families with capital between 400 and 1,000 fl. 
4,216 do. do. above 1,.'HK) 11. 

70.139 do. without capital. 

9,232 do. exempt, as being taxed in another 
■ I ■ I ■— mfinner, or as paupers. 

95,624 families of eupitalists, Ac. 

33,269 do workmen and latmiirers. 

The trading classes were further divided as follows: — 
87,131 families; tradesmen; capital 10.680,500 fl. 

161 do. manufacturers; do. 1,777,075 fl. 

8,332 do. dealers * do. 9,759,200 fl. 

95,624 families. 

The number of agricultural families at the same period 
is stated to be 101,792. 

The density of the population In the different parts of 
the grand duchy Is shown by the following table: — 


CIrelss. 


tiSke 

Up. RhlM 
I Mid. Rhine. | 8 H«; 
Le. Rhine - 


l«vel and 
Lowlands. 


Ot 

iBSl 


10,000 
90,000;. __ 
1MO,000'4711 
S97 laOp^.lSit 
l9ii'4lo;tMX» 4Sol 


I 


OOfi 

MS 

44.1 

7tl 

|«»4l 


Thus the lowlands of this state rank amongst the most 
populous districts of Europe, and the transition toma. 
nufacturing employments is in every respect a natural 
one. 

Moral CtmditUmtif tke People,—The resiralnU upon 
the obtaining a settlement in a distant parish, which 
In all Gorman states depends upon the poeseuion of 
a livelihood rather than of the power to gain it, 
with the impediments thrown in the way of marriage, 
tend, it is said, to weaken the stimulus to exertion, 
and to promote immorality. Those must be re¬ 
garded as the true causes why the lower classes in this 
Mata do not stand upon an equal footing with their 
SwlM neighbours, notwithstanding the freedom of the 
^lUoal institutions and the high rank which the upper 
nam of the grand duchy assume amongst the en- 
llfhlaaed Mtions of Europe. The consUtution of Baden 
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is the one which aHows the most jpolltical influence Co 
the representatives of the nation or all the German go¬ 
vernments, and the law establishing the liberty of tho 
press has only been suspended by the decrees of the 
Frankfort diet of the year 1832. 

The legislative functions are exercised in Baden by tho 
sovereign and two cltambers. In the upper chamber, 
besides the members of the royal family, the heads of 
mcdlatixed princely houses, the bishop of Freiburg as 
head of the Catholic church, and the chief of the Lu¬ 
theran consistory, the representatives of the universities 
of Heidelberg and Freiburg, 8 representatives of the 
lesser nobility, and 8 members named at pleasure by 
the grand duke, — the heads of families possessing en¬ 
tailed estates of the value of 300,000 florins (capital) may 
claim the hereditary peerage. 

The second chamber consists of 22 deputies of towns, 
and 41 deputies from as many districts of the country. 
I'ho members of the upper chamber must have complete 
their 25th, those of the lower chamber their 30th year. 
The hitter must prove tho possession of an income of 
1,500 fl. per an. without any limitation as to the source 
whence k is derived: they are chosen for 8 years. The 
chambers meet every second year, and their sittings 
are public. The parliamentary history of Baden since 
1830, when the legislative bodies commenced their career 
of activity, is that of the present improved and flourishing 
state of the Institutions and finances of the grand duchy. 
In the session of 1831 the budget was fully controlled for 
the first time, and tho responsibility of the minister esta¬ 
blished. The annually Increasing revenue has occasioned 
some alleviation of the public burdens, and in 1836, when 
a reduction of taxes was made, the benefit w’as allowed 
to accrue principally to the iKiorcr classes, although the 
principle of equal taxation of all classes is that upon 
which the fln.incial system is founded. 

Ftnanctal System _The direct taxes are levied as 

follows: —The land tax upon the estimated value of 
all lauds, calculated according to sales of landed pro¬ 
perty in each district at two periods; viz , bcitween 
the yctirs 1780-90 and 1800-9, half the average price of 
the district in the one period licing addeil to half the 
price in the second, and all lands being classed, ar- 
cordiiig to their qu.ility, in several classes. The rent and 
revenue tax is levied upon all dues payable by landholders 
to their lords, whether as rent or service dues. The r.*i- 
I>ital taxed is calculated at 25 years* purchase for tithes, 
and 18 years’ purchase for other dues; and the cost of 
collection is deducted. The house tax is rated accord¬ 
ing to A scale of the value of each tenement, between 
the years IHUO and 1809. The registered amount of the 
value of all these descriptions of property, in the esti¬ 
mate for the budget of 1M7 and 18%, was 601,530,080 fl., 
(50,120,000/ ); and the tax levied was 19 kreutzers on 100 
florins, or 8 per cent, on a revenue of 4 per cent, from 
the capital. The industry tax is levied in a particuLir 
manner. The personal labour of every tradesman and 
manufacturer is estimated by a capital sum, varying ac¬ 
cording to the description of employment. All trades 
•VO embraced In 10 classes, and the capital so found is 
Increased by a proportional additional sum for every 
anprcutlce or labourer employed. The capital sum re¬ 
gistered for this tax in 1837 amounted to 100,864,925 fl., 
(8,405,000/.), and the rate was 23 krs. per 100 florins, or 
nearly 3.5ths per cent. Another series of 15 classes em¬ 
braces the capital employed in tools, stock in trade, Ac. 
Thei>ersonal industry tax is the one which was modified in 
1836, when 300 florins were struck off from the registered 
capital of each individual; by means of which a large 
pro|)ortion of the poor were relieved from this burden. 
All persons in the service of the state pay a tax upon the 
salaries they receive, according to a scale of 9 classes. 
In the first, the income being below 1,000 florins. Is rated 
at per cent; but in the last class, which includes the 
apanages of the members of the royal family, and re¬ 
venues exceeding 80,000 fl. per onn. (6,000/.), It amounts 
to 16| per cent. 

Of the indirect taxes the most Important are the excise 
on beer, wine, and spirits; the slaughtering tax, the stamp 
duty, «nd tho salt monopoly. The last-named branch of 
service supplies the inhabitants at 5 fl. 


Hilly UlitricU. 


lUMNlo 

I1U,(NI0 


Mounlamoui. 


,130 
.114 970 


I10,0IN)|X47 NOG 
l5A,000;«l.l] 
450,000 S04 S58S|: 


B 

S' 
« 

,5 

k 

i 30 ,oon!nij 

iin,n(Kri5i 
30/H)0 NN 
|34x,ano 1.1x1 


fi 0.000 


_ _ - 60 kr. per cwt. 

(lOs.), while the price at which the salines furnish salt for 
exiiortation Is 3 fl. 30 kr., or 6v. The estimate of .the 
budget for 1837 to 1838 was 13,026,559 fl. a vear, of which 
the direct taxes yielded 2,651,168 fl., the excise 1,495,89311., 
the share received from the Frussian Customs* League 
1,495,593. 

The military force of the grand duchy amounts nomi. 
nally to 10,000 men, which form part of the 9d division of 
the 8th conis of the confederate army. The troops are 
raised by annual conscription; but after the exercising 
months are over, the greater part are disbanded, and the 
whole department is managed with the strictest economy. 
The cost, including pensions, does not exceed 1,500,000 
florins annually. In the session of 1838 the second cham¬ 
ber passed a motion for reducing the number of the 
cavalry. 
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In the department of justice, the fees taken from suitors 
and the Ones more than cover the annual expenses. The 
number of trliUs in the fnur principal courts of Mannheim, 
Freiburg, Uastadt, and Mursburg were— 

civil Bankruptda. Criminal. Appeals. 

In 18'X S,01l 74f IfASOacfu., 61S aeq., l/»8 con. S48 

183S X,9!)4 — 1,6X9 do. 673 do. 9A6 do. 303 


The sentences were as follows 



1832. 

1838. 

Imprlionment with hard laboiu • 

Hard labour In irona - - 

i^litary (oiifliienmit ... 

Fliini, Jicc. - - - - 

Death • • - - 

Kaecuted - - • - 

229 

104 

1 

69S 

12 

1 

206 

129 

3 

611 

7 

6 


The polire reports for 1H32 give the number of arrests 
and inlormatiuns laid at 23,2GU; but of these 3,377 were 
fvir irregularity of passports, and 1,024 for neglect of the 
regiilatious eoticorning travellers, with 6,:i4H eases of an 
equally light description. The prisons contained, in 183*2, 
68G prisoners, of whom 409 were men, and 117 women. An 
association was formed in 1831 to improve them. The 
highest judicial tribunal is the Supreme Iloyal Court at 
Mannheim, which is the final court of appeal. Under 
tills stand the four courts in the respective chief towns of 
the circles. In civil cases tiie trials arc public, and the 
pleadings oral, as in France and England; but the greater 
part of the criminal proceedings arc carried on with clos(*d 
dfMirs, although the form of pleading and the examination 
of witnesses is the same. This deviation from the priu> 
eiple of publicity was demanded by the Frankfort diet. 

'J'hc institutions for education are numerous and good. 
Tlicy eon.sist of— 



No. of Schools. 

'1 eacliurb. 

Hcliolats. 

Kit ttinitarv hrltool< 


2.301 

18.‘>,IHiO 

M iddle rl.is-s ncliooU 

21 

Ill 

1.S2I 

ToUtet hme 'ii'hooli. 

1 

30 

.3l>0 


*2 

- - 

1 l,02fi 


The university of Heidelberg is one of the oldest esta¬ 
blished in Germany; it was founded in 1386; that of Frei¬ 
burg 111 14.^1. The faculty of divinity in the tormcr is 
l.utheran, in the latter ('atholic. The school attendance 
is obligatory on every individual, and the attendance at the 
Sunday schools continues for two years after dismissal 
from the elementary school. Every parish has its pro- 
])ortional lumiher of schools. For the formation of 
echoolin.'isters two normal schools arc founded; for l*ru- 
testants at ('.irlsmlie, for Catholics at Kttlmgeii. 

Heltf’iwt .—.\lLhoiigh the reigning family m Iladen pro- 
f‘!>ses the Protestant religion, yet more tlian half the inha¬ 
bitants arc, as we have stated, Catholics. According to a 
treaty entered into with the pope, the bishopric ol Con- 
ftance was suppressed, and by the hull of 11th April, 1834, 
the bishop ol rn'ihurg was nominated as metroiiolitan of 
six (ierman stales, viz. Jladcn, 'Wirtcinberg, the grand 
diichy,and the electorates of Hesse,Nassau, and Franafort. 
'i'hc sovereign confirms the prclates.who are chosen by the 
pope, and the revenues allotted to the church are to be 
secureil on landed {iroperty. All bulls, and other religious 
proclamations, must he sanctioned by the government, 
and receive its placet, previous to publication. The Pro¬ 
testant <‘hurch IS managed by a consisturini court, whose 
chief has equal rank with the bishop of Freiburg. Its 
members assemble in a convocation to regulate deric.'U 
Alf'airs, the last sitting of whieh was held in 1834. The 
foundations of the ditfercrit religious creeds for religious 
and charitable purposes are stated by Hoiiiiitsch os 
follows : — 




No. of Fuunda- 
tioiit. 

Annual Kevenue. 

Catholic 1 

BoOLdous 

becuUir 

1,721 

613 

996,5206. 

430,718 

ProtMtant 


603 

674,616 

.Ifwuh 


* 

14,900 


In addition to these rich donations ail classes of civil and 
religious functionaries have subscription funds for pro¬ 
viding for orphans and widows; and savings’ banks are 
general, to encourage providence amongst the lower 
clmses. Beyond these institutions no formal provision 
is made for the poor, whose moderate habits keep them 
firom being burdensome. In the larger towns, as Mann¬ 
heim, for Instance, sulieidlary relief is generally given in 
the shape of food, clothing, or fuel, from roliintary sub¬ 
scriptions raised by the inhabitants. The regulations are 
very strict as regards settlement in the communes, and 
permission to marry; and the number of tradesmen is 
every where limitiMl by the magistracy, who also control 
the price of provisions. The weights and measures used 
in the grand duchy are—- the florin or gluclen at par 12 fl. 
sBs 1/.; 1 fl. Bs GO kreutzers; the foot b ^ Engl. It. ; the 
morgen ■■ acres; the moap » ^ rop.gallons; the j 
P''tind B ibs. avoirdupois. 
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'I**"*®® family descends from Berthold, I.Anderave 
of ZahringCT, one of the most powerful and meritorious 
families of the 11th century, whose son acquired the dis¬ 
trict of Baden. Margrave Augustus George united all 
the possessions of the two houses of Baden and Durlacli 
and received, by the treaties at Lunevllle and Fresburg* 
as additions, the bishopric of Constance; the Austrian 
Breisgau; part of the piuatinate of the bishoprics of Spire, 
Strasburg, and Basel; tlie county of Hanau Lichtenberg; 
the Ortenau; the island of Meiuau in the Lake of Con¬ 
stance ; seven free imperial cities ; a part of tlie estates of 
the Teutonic order, and nine abbeys; together with the 
sovereignty over seven mediatized nobles of the empire, 
with a territory of 67 so. Germ, miles, and 222,000 inha¬ 
bitants. The reigning Grand Duke Leopold succeeded 
his half-brother, 30th March, 1830, and is married to his 
cousin Sophia, the daughter of the abdicated King Gus- 
taviis IV. of Sweden. 

Baden, a town and celebrated bathing-placc of Lower 
Austria, on the E. bank of an afiiuent of the Danube, at 
the entrance of a fine valley, 13 in. S. S.W. Vienna. 
Resident pop., with the neighbouring townships of Gut- 
teiibruun and Weikersdorf, almut 4,000: but increased 
during the summer months hy 3,000 visiters, amongst 
whom arc usually the emperor and other members of the 
imperial family. The presence of mineral springs here 
was known to the ancients, by whom they were called 
Aquae Coiue, from the neighbouring mountains; and in 
1769, when the modern baths were constructed, the ruins 
of a Roman vapour-bath and other buildings were dis- 
I covered. There arc at present IG baths, each enable of 
at once accommodating from 50 to 100 persons; for here, 
it is to be observed, both sexes bathe m matte I All 
parties are attired in louse flowing robes, and promenade 
in tlie baths, arm in arm, as if at a soiree ; and as much in¬ 
terest is used with the master of the ceremonies to obtain 
the honour of being parboiled with higli-born exclusives, 
as to obtain an invitation to tlie most rechercM assem¬ 
blies. {Spencer's Germany and the Germans, ii. 194.) 

The waters, according to the analysis of Volta, contain 
sulphate and muriate of soda, sulphate and carbonate 
of lime and magnesia, sulphate oi alumina, and con¬ 
siderable quantities of carbonic and hydrosulphuric 
acid gases: their temperature varies from 9»P to 98^ 
Fab. Next to the baths, the most remarkable buildings 
are, St. Stephen’s Church, the palace of the Archduke 
Antliony, the town-house, theatre, chtosk, &c. There 
are many well-built private houses; several hospitals and 
othc'f charitable institutions ; and a handsome park and 
public promenade: the ncighliourhood abounds with na¬ 
tural beauties, and contains various ancient remains 
{Nationat Encyclopwdia, pp. 159—163.) 

Baden, a town of the g. d. Baden, famous for Its 
hot baths, usually called Baden Baden, to distinguish it 
from tlie watering-place of the same name near Vienna, 
romantically situated in the Middle Rhine Circle, 24 in. 
S. S.W. Carlsruhc. Resident pop. 4,700. It was for¬ 
merly the constant residence of the margraves of Baden, 
and the grand duke still usually passes the summer in a 
villa here. The mineral springs were well known to, and 
appreciated by, the Romans, who planted a colony in it, 
and g.ave it the name of Civitas Aurelia Aqucnsis. The 
springs, 13 in number, burst out of the rocks at the foot 
of the castle terrace. 7'ho temperature is nut affected 
by the seasons: the hottest arc 54^ Reaumur, the cold¬ 
est 37^. A handsome building, in form of a temple, is 
erected over the Vrsprung, as the principal spring is 
called. Dr. Granville, speaking of this spring, says—• 
“ The w'ater is perfectly clear, has a faint animal smell, 
a taste somewhat saltish, and when drunk as It issues 
from the spring, approaching to that of weak broth.” 
According to a recent analysis, its specific gravity is 1*030. 
A pint of the water, containing 7,392 grains, contwns 
23*3 solid matter, the principal ingredient of which is 
culinary or common salt (IGgrs.) ; the next In import¬ 
ance are the sulphate, muriate and carbonate of lime 
((» grs.) ; the remainder consists of a small wrtlon of 
magnesia and of traces of iron with about half a cubic 
Inch of carbonic-acid gan in addition. There is hero no 
public building appropriated exclusively to tlie purpose 
of liathing. The water is conveyed by pipes to the dif¬ 
ferent hotels, ill which there are numerous baths, some 
of these being very luxuriantly fitted up. Mr. Murray 
says that this is 0 e most beautifully situated of the Ger¬ 
man baths, even surpassing, in this respect, the Nassau 
Brunnen. The surroiindiiig countnr, without the sub¬ 
limity and grandeur of Switzerland, fs distinguished by a 

( deasing and romantic wildness, and is, as it were, a pre< 
ude to the Alps. July and August are the season when 
the baths are most fref|Ucotedbut visiters come and go 
from May to October. In 1833 they were Tbltcd by 
13,900 Individuals. English visiters have of late years been 
very numerous ; and, but for the prevalence of fogs In 
winter, it is a dcbirable residence. A number of handsome 
buildings, amoM which, besides the temple over the 
Ursprunc, the Conversationshaus, with its plantations. 
Is conspicuous. The dungeons under the fJeu Schlass, 
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orpdaee.iiroMmpoMd to hnvehccntho sont nnd fwifloni of 
•onifi tecnst Mia Urendftil tribunal; but nothing certain 
If known of tlieir liintory. 

Badsw, a town of Switzerland, cant. Argaii, on the 
left bank of tbo Limmat, 14| tn. N.K. Aarnti. Top. I.WIO. 
It if tarrounded by walU; Is the seat of a trilnuial of 
original Jurisdiction; has a good town-house, a handsome 
Catholic church, 2 convents, an hospital, and a house of 
correction. The river is crossed by a wwkion bridge. 
Baden is celebrated for its hot baths, known to the 
Homans by the name of Tkcrma Helvetica: Uiey arc 
at a short distance from the town, on both sides the 
river: the water in the hottest baths has a tcmneratiiro 
of 97° Ileaumur: they are much frequented by the inlia- 
blunts of Basil, Zurich, Ac. Tlio environs are very 
bcautlfbl; and a number of fine cottages fur the use of 
strangers are scattered over the neighbouring heights. 
Tlie deputies of the Swiss cantons have often iield their 
diets at Baden. The treaty between Franco and the 
Empire in 17N was signed here. 

BADIA, atowii of Austrian Italy, prov. Polcsina, on 
the Adige, 16 m. W. by N. Uovigo. Pop. 3,.'MlO. It has 
a flno bridge over tlie Adlg(>, and two convents fur monks; 
with a manufacture of earthenware, and some trade in 
com, silk, firewood, flax, Ac. 

BADOLATO, atown of Naples, prov. Calabria Ultra, 
24 m. S. Catanzaro, situated on a hill near the sea. 
Pop. 3,(100. 

BADONVILLER, atown of France, dfp. Mourthc, on 
the Blettc, 20 m. E.S.E. Luncville. Pon. 2,218. It has 
a manufat'tory ofawls, which produces about 1,000,000 a 
year, with fabrics of cotton and earthenware. 

BAF.CA, atown of Spain,prov. Jacn, 20m. N.E. Jaen. 
Pop. 10,H(H). It is situated on a hill, in a fertile and ex¬ 
tensive plain; has good streets and squares, one of tlie 
latter being ailorned with a siiperii fountain. Among the 
principal public buildings are the Gothic cathnlral, tlie 
colleges of the Jesuits and of the oratory, the cliapcl of 
the ancient university.and the prison. It lias a collegiate 
church, several pui ish ciiurches, and convenU for both 
sexes, three hospitals, an economical society, and some 
tanneries. Baega is supposed to occunv tlu; site of the 
ancient Jleatia ; and it was the reslihmce of 8<*veral 
MiKirish kings, having been wrested from tlie latter in 
122H. At tliis epneli its poinilatioii is said to have 
amounted to iri0,(HK); hut this is prubahlyan exaggera¬ 
tion. Tlie bishoprie, of wliicli it was once the seat, wa.s 
transferred to Jium in I24H; and its university has idso 
bet'n suppressed. (MiHaHtt.) 

BAKNA, a tow'ii of Spain, prov. Cordova, 2.1m. S.IC. 
Cordova, on tlie Marladla. Tup. (town ;uid district) l.'i.HCd. 
It has four parisli t hnrehe.s and live eonvents. Ttiere are, 
in Its environs, very productive salt-mines. 

BAFFA (an. Paulm), n sea-port town on the S.W. 
coast of the island of t'ypnis, iat. 34*^ 47' 20" N., long. 
32^ 36* 20" F.. This ineonsiderable tiiWii, not eoiitaining 
more than 1,000 Inhiib., occupies tlie site ol tlie famous 
Paphos of antiquity, wliicli, after being destroyed several 
times, was rebuilt by Augustus, nnd was tlicncu called 
Augusta. During llie occupation of Cypnis by the Ve¬ 
netians, Baflk was a city of considerable wealth and im- 
fiortancu. It is now nearly deserted, and is iilled with 
the ruins of ciiurehes and palaces tliat are c\ ery wliere 
crumbling to the ground. Tlie bay is large; but tne port, 
commanded by a castle on tlie bc.ieli, is shallow and un¬ 
safe. Caves, or rather dwelliiig-piaecs, have bei-ii cut in 
several of tlie rocks in the nciglibourliond, some of which 
are Inhabited. The country round Baffu is fruitful, and 
produces considerable supplies of corn, cotton, and silk. 

Old Paphos is supposed to liavo stood about 6 m. S. K. 
of Paphos or Baff.i, at a little distance from tiie sen. It 
was the favourite residence of Venus, Dtva potens Cypri, 
the place where the sea-honi goddess first took up her 
abotle, and was famous from a very remote cpoeli ^ir its 
temples a|ipropriated to her worship, and fur the rites 
and processions performed by her votaries. Hence the 
epithets Paphian and Cyprian applied to Venus 

*' O Venuk regins (Snidi l'a|ihtque, 

Hpevne OUvctiun Ojipniu * * ■ 

It is worthy of remark that, according to Tacitus, the 

oddess was not represented at Paiihos under the liuman 

guro, but under that of a rone. (Hist. lib. 2. ( 3.) There 
were also temples and altars wlierc sacritices acre 
ofibred to the goddess in New Papiios. The oliice of 
high priest of the Papliian Venus was both lucrative and 
honourable. In proof of this it may be mentioned, tliat 
when CiUo was sent to C 3 'pru 8 , he reprcieiitod to Pto¬ 
lemy that if he submitted without fighting lie shouhl not 
want either (br money or honours, tor the Boman people 
would make him grand priest of tlie Paphian Venus. 
(LorrAcr. Mfmoire sur f enus^ p.42.) 

^ BAFFIN'S or BYLOT’S BAY, a large Inland sea. 
between Greenland and the N.E. coast of America, be¬ 
tween and 7^ N. Iat., nnd S2« and 80° W. long. It 
extends, from S.E. to N.IV., about 280 m.; its width 
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varying from 350 to something less than 100 m. at its N. 
entf. Its surface may therefore be estimated at about 
266,000 sq. m., on area exceeding by more than a half that 
of the Baltic. In fact, however, it is mucli larger even 
than this; its natural boundaries being evidently Caro 
Farewell, the S.point of Greenland, and Cape Chudicigh, 
on tlie coast of Labrador, both nearly on the COth parallel, 
and respectively in 4.'>^ and 65^ W. long. Taking these 
for its dimensions, its surface will amount to 456,000 sq. 
m.; but it is usual to take for its limits those first 
as.signed, tlic additional S. jiart being denominated 
Davis’s Strait. (Arrovsmith's Atlas, pi. 4'). j Jtajfin's 
P’oy. s Purchas*s Pilgrims, ill. H44—84H.; Jioss*s First 
f'uu. 34—161.; Parry s First Vmj. C—28.) 

Modem discovery has shown timt the N.E. and N. 
coa.sts of America, as far as 120^ W., arc broken into 
Innumerable islands, and that Baflin's Bay is <‘oiinectc(l 
with other greiit internal guli>hs; such as that of Bootliia 
{Ross's Second Voy. 'J3—116.), nnd the larger basin of Hud¬ 
son’s Bay {Parry's Second Voy, 207—847.), and also with 
tiio Polar Sea. {Parry's First Voy. 29—52.) The term 
Mediterranean cannot he tlierefore properly applied to 
tills great expanse of water, sinci*, large us it is, it is only 
one among a number of enormous giilphs in the singu¬ 
larly tortuous channel connecting the N. Atlantic and 
the Arctic oceans. 

The water of this bay attains a great deiitli, the maxi¬ 
mum being LO.'H) fathoms, and ttiis was found at no great 
distance from the land in Iat. 72° 21' N., long. 73° 7^' VV. 
The bottom must, however, bo extremely mountaiuous, 
since 1.1 m. lartlicr N.lt was readied in 120fatlioms. 'J'lie 
bottom in both cases was mud: and thougli, from the 
greater dcptli, of course, noitiuT insect nor organic mattiT 
was procured, yet a small stnr-tisii w.*is found sticking to 
the line below tlie point marking H(N) fatlioms, an extr.i- 
ordinary depth for life in tins tat., if the cri*.'iture were 
brnugiit ui) from the point indicated. {Ross's First Vt.y. 
l!Jl, 102.) In difTerent p.irts, Parry found no bottom in 
2f>0 fath. and .110 f,ith , wliile in otliers his lead re:u‘hed 
the ground In 2TM) fath., 12'> fath., and 120 i.ith. He also, 
in a high Iat. (74|^), iound tlie deptli to be 1,050 fath., hut 
ho imagined that iCX) or 2i)0 fatii should be allowriHi on 
this for drilt and swdl. {First Voy. 7,8. 2.1. .10.) 'I’lie 
temperature of tlie water is, in stimiiier, from 2° to .1^ 
lower tlian that of the air in tlie shade; and this tcm]>er- 
nturc decreases with tlie depth. It would seem, howci cr, 
th.it the bottom mud is pretty iinifurinly at 20^^ or 2‘»P'. 
{Party's Fnwt Voy. 27.; Ross's First Voy. Appen. 133.) 
The mouth of this iMy or sea lieing towards the S.E., tliat 
is, towards the approach ot the tidal wave ; tides are, of 
rour.se, experienced in its waters, but they do not appear 
to rise to any great iieigiit, especially towards the N. Six ft. 
or 8 ft. seimiH about tlie average. {Ross's First Voy. 41. 
ct pass. ; Parry's First Voy. 27. et pass.) I’he melting 
of the vast masses of snow and ice produces very sensilile 
dllTerenees In the ajipearance and roniposition of these 
waters : under siicli inlliience, they become turbid and of 
a dirty brow II colour; tlieir gravity diminishing, at tlie 
same time very materially, so tliat the observed extremes 
ill July, 1811), were 1'02G1 and 10-183. {Parry's Fust 
Voy. 7. 28.) Strong eurrenM. setting towards the S., 
are experienced in Davis's Straits; and it was this fact 
which led to tlie belief tliat BatKn’s Bay was nut boiiiidi d 
by land upon the N., as marked by its intelligent disco¬ 
verer ; but would 3 leld a direct passage, in tlie summer, 
to Uie Arctic Sea (Russ's Official Jnstr., First Voy. 3.); 
but these currents were found not only to diminisli in 
intensity with increase of Iat., lint even'to run N. in I lie 
upper part of the bay {Parry's First Voy. 31.), while the 
continuity of land round tlie b:i 3 '-head was fully demon¬ 
strated by Boss, wlio, in 181-!, followed very nearly tlie 
identical track wliicli Batlin had sailed over 200 years 
before. {First Voy. 15,1. et pass.) Baflin’s Bay is full of 
Indentations upon both its coasts, but only oneeoiitinuuiis 
channel has been discovered ; this is the air J. Luncas~ 
tcr's Sound of Baffin, to the continuation of which to tiic 
Polar Sea, Parry gave the name of Barrow’s Strait. 
{First Voy. ,12.) It runs W. from iat. 74'* 3(/ 3" N., long. 
78° P W. It is now in the highest degree improbable 
that any other outlet should exist from this bay in any 
direction. There are but few islands in these waters. 
Disco, on the E. coast, in Iat. 70° N., long. .18° W. (moan), 
is a Danish wlialiiig station; and Hare or Waygatc 
Isle, a little N. of the former, has acquired some celebrity 
as the place wliere one of the most modem experiments 
was made to determine the ellipticlty of the earth. The 
acceleration of the pendulum between Loudon and this 
place was 65-2386 vibrations in a mean solar <hi 3 ’, showing 
a diminution of gravity from pole-to equator, equal to 
*0055139, and a compression of tlie polar axis equal to 
{Parry's First Voy., Appen. 166.) The land iu the 
neighbourhood is mountainous, and in the last degree 
barren; worn! is totally absent, and the few plants that are 
found are of the low-growing, hardy kind, fitted to endure 
the intense cold of these regions. {Ross's First Voy., 
Appen. 141—144.; Parry's First Voy., pass.) The com- 
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position of the rocks is very various, but with an Immense 
preponderance of old formations (granite and gneiss); 
limestone Is found, but not almiidantiy; and trap appears 
to form a very ciiarartcristic feature of these shores. 
Hasalt occurs; and rock of every kind is brought down 
on the floating ice. {M*CitItt>ch's Papers Hass's First 
f’oy.t Appen. 09—82.; Parry's First Voy» 20. et pos-v.) 
The birds and animals arc those of the Arctic regions ge¬ 
nerally (Kdterm/s’s Paper ; Ross's First Voy. 41—04.); and 
in the water, the whale and seal are particularly nume¬ 
rous. Parry, by showing the uossibility of crossing through 
the ice, which always occupies the centre of the bay, per. 
formed an important service to the whalers, whose 
fisheries had before been confined to the coast of Green¬ 
land, where the wimles arc fewer in number and inferior 
In ipiality to those met with on the American shore. 
(First Vtty. 18—23.29.) 

The discovery of a N W. passage to India has been 
a favourite project for more than three centuries. In 
this attempt, Setwistian Cabot led the way in 1497, 
when lie approached this sea as nearly as the 58th pa¬ 
rallel of lat. He was followed by Martin Frobisher, 
who, between I.*)?!! and 1578. made three voyages for the 
same purpose, entered between the shores of Greenland 
and America, and gave his name to the strait between 
UesuUition and Cumlicrland islands. John Davis, be¬ 
tween l.’iK.') and 1587, made three voyages, and proceeded as 
high as N. lat.; his name is very properly preserved 
in tiuit portion of the sea which he traversed; but the 
term strait (Dwis’a Sthait) is not very appropriately 
applied to it, the narrowest part of the sea being IGO ni. 
across, l.astly, In IGlfi, Robert Bylot, or Bilett, com¬ 
manded an expedition, fitted out by private adventurers, 
for similar discoveries. Baltin was pilot of this ship ; and 
the result was the exploration of the bay to its \cry head, 
and the ascertaining of all its points, soiinds, and bear¬ 
ings, with a precision that has not been improved, except 
111 tlie rorrf>i‘tion ot some errors of longitude. Bylot and 
Bafliii not li.'iving been followed by otlier navigators for 
more than 2(N) years, suspicions beg.an to lie entertained 
as to the authenticity of their statements; and llallin’s 
Bay (N. of (>8'''), it not actually struck out of the charts, 
was laid down in the greater nunilier as doubtful. 'Phere 
never, how'ever, w.is any probable ground for this discre¬ 
dit ; and l.ilc dncoieriis have shown how unjust it was, 
and have placed the names of Baffin and Bylot in the first 
class of enterprising and trustworthy navigators. ( Hak¬ 
luyt's Colit ct. Voy. lii. r>—9. 29—9(i. 98—119.; Purchas's 
Pilyrims, in. 831—818., Ac.; Ross and Parry^ passim.) 

11.4FRA, a town of Asiatic Tuikey,piich. Sivus,on the 
right bank oi the Kizil Krmak, 13in. above where it falls 
Into the Hl.aek Sea; lat. 41 32' 52”N., hiiig. j i' 4rt*'E. 
Pup. 2,000. ^ It luas a fine bridge, and two mosques. The 
environs are tniitflit of rice and flax, and its bazars are 
said to lie well sujiplied. 

BACiDAl), an important prov. or pachalik of Turkey 
in Asia, of a triangular form, stretching N. W. from the 
bottom of the Persian Gulph, in about 3(Pto 38*^ N. lat., 
and iiing between the 40th and 48ili degree of R. long., 
having W. and S. the Euphrates and the Arabian desert; 
E. Kuzi.stan, mount Zagros, and the Persian jirov. of 
AzerbijiUi; N. W. the pachalik of Diarliekr; and N., 
Armenia and the territories of the Kurdish chief of Ju- 
lamerick. 'Tins immciisu tract extends over jui area of 
above sq. in., and comprises the whole of the an¬ 

cient Babylonia and Chaldea^ and the greater part of 
Assyria Proper and Susiana. Except where it is liounded 
oil the W. by the l''uplirates, the pruv. is traversed in its 
whole extent by this grc.'it river and its rival the Tigris, 
and by the greater and lesser Zab, the Diala. and otlier 
afllueuts of the latter. It is naturally divided into three 
portions; viz. 1st the country between the Arabian desert 
and the Euphrates; 2d, tliat between the latter and the 
Tigris, the Mesopotamia of the ancients; and, 3d, the 
country to the E. of the Tigris. 'I'hat portion of Meso¬ 
potamia S. of the city of Bagdad is now called Irak- 
Arabia and that to the N. of Bagdad, Algextrah^ or the 
island. The soil and appearance dilfcrs widely in dif¬ 
ferent parts. At present its must fertile jiortion is that' 
situated b(lw#en mount Zagros and the Tigris, N. to 
Mosul. The tract lying lietweun the two great rivers, one 
of the richest, best-cultivatcd, and most populous regions 
of the ancient world is now, in most parts, an absolute 
desert, through the inisgovcrnracnt to w hich it has been 
subject^. “ 'nic mighty cities of N ineveh, Babylon, Scleu- 
cia, and Ctesiphon have crumbled Into dust: the humble 
tent of the Arab now occupies the spot formerly adorned 
with the palaces of kings; and his flocks procure but a 
•canty pittance of food, amidst the fallen fragments of 
ancient magnlficcuLc. Tlie banks of the Euphrates and 
Tigris, once so prolific, are, for the most part, covered 
with impcnecrabltf brushwood; and the interior of the 
prov. w'hich was traversed and fertilised by innumerable 
canals, is destitute of cither inhabitants or vegetation.** 
iKinneir's Persian limp., p. 237.) The country W. of 
the Euphrates is but of limited extent, and at a short 
distance from the river becomes an arid waste. The 
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climate In tlm S. narts in June, July, and August, Is rx- 
ceedliigly hot during the day; but the nights arc always 
cool, and fires are absolutely necessary in winter. 'I ho 
prevailing wind Is from the N. W. The Simoom (see 
Arabia) is more common at Bagdad than In other parts 
of the prov.; but, in general. It is fatal only to strangers 
the Arabs being, in most instances, aware of Its approach. 
It would be easy, were the government not proverbial 
for imbecility and Imorance, to restore some iKirtlon of 
the ancient prosperity of Mesopotamia. Few countries 
are blest with a finer soil, or are capable of belngcultl- 
vated with less labour. The Euphrates and Tigris, 
which arc seldom more than 50 m. apart, approach in the 
latitude of Bagdad to within 25 m. of each other, and 
afford an inexhaustible supply of the finest water. They 
rise twice a year (see Euphrates), and as the water is 
then nearly on a level with the surface of the plidn, the ir- 
riration, BO indispensable to countries like this, is effected 
with the utmost facility. But the insecurity of property 
renders these advantages of no avail. Under the stupid 
despotism of the Turks, the cultivators, liable at all 
times to h.Tve their fields laid waste and their habitations 
pillaged by the myrmidons of those in power, avoid, as 
much as possible, sdl sorts of labour. Here, as in all 
similarly situated countries, the natives restrict their 
tillage to the immediate vicinity of towns and villages ; 
and it is only in rare iiistunct'S, and under peculiar cir¬ 
cumstances, that cultivation is prosecuted on a larger 
scale, and with any thing like adequate vigoiir« The 
products of this naturally fertile region are alike various 
and valuable. Excellent crops are ralscKl of wheat, barley, 
rice, maize, and other grains: tobacco, hemp and flux, 
cotton, Ac., arc cultivated ; dates arc an object of mucti 
attention, arc reckoned of a peculiarly good quality, and arc 
almost AS much prized here as in Arabia. The mountains 
in the E. and N. parts of the prov. are covered .with 
vast forests, consisting principally of oaks, which Airnish 
the best gall nuts brought rroin the E. The horses of 
this prov. have been long renowned. Tliev arc small, 
being seldom more than 14 bands high, tlocile, never 
known to bo vicious, and capable of undergoing a vast 
ileal of fatigue. The camel, however, is at once the 
most common and most useful of the domesticated ani¬ 
mals. Mules and asses are both met with in coiisiderablo 
numbers; buifaloes are kept for the sake of their milk, 
and oxen for agricultural purposes. Among wild ani¬ 
mals are lions, panthers, hyenas, jackalls, wolves, and 
wild boars. All sorts of poultry arc bred except the 
turkey : ostriches arc found in the deserts, and black 
partridges are comiiioii on the banks of rivers, 'J'here 
are no means by which to form any accurate estimate of 
the pop. of this pachalik ; but Jt probably exceeds 
J ,3()0.(MR) — a number hardly, perhaps, equal to tlie pop. 
of either Nineveh or Babylon I The pop. consists of 
Turks, Arabs, Kurds, Turkmans, Armenians, and Jews. 
Tlin prov. is onlv partially subject to the Forte. The 
chiefs or sheiks of the Arabs and Kurds, who are masters 
ol the whole country beyond the precincts of the towns, are 
frequently at open war with cacii other. They are bouiul 
to iurnibh the pacha with a certain number of troops and 
a certain amount of tribute; but these contingents are 
always very irregularly paid ; and, in many Instances, the 
chiefs acknowledge only a nominal de]iendcnce on the 
Porte. Were this country subject to a vigorous and mo¬ 
derately intelligent government, it would soon become 
one of the most flourishing in the world. But no im¬ 
provement need bo looked for so long as It continues 
subject to its present rulers. (Kmnetr's Persian Em~ 
pirc, pp. 23G—312.) 

Baouad, a famous citv of Asiatic Turkey, long the 
cap. of the Caliphate, ana now of the above prov., on the 
Tigris, about 190 m. in a direct line from the junction of 
the latter with the Euphrates. Lat. 33° 19' 40" N., 
long. 44^ 24' 45" K. Pop. variously estimated, but may 
probably amount to about 70,000, principally Arabs and 
Turks. It stands on both banks of the river, which is 
here about 620 feet across, but the larger ]iortton is on 
the E. side: the communication between Its two di¬ 
visions IS maintained by means of a bridge of boats. It 
is of an oblong shape, is surrounded by a high wall of 
brick and mud, about 5 m. in circ., flanked at regular 
distances with towers, some of wliich, of an immense 
size, were built by the earlier caliphs. There are 6 
gates, 3 on each side the river. The castle at the N. 
coiner of the city commands the passage of the Tigris, 
but is a place of no strength. I'he town Is meanly built; 
str(‘ets BO narrow that where two horsemen meet they 
can hardly pass each other. The bazars, though exten¬ 
sive and well supplied, are far from handsome. Few of 
the ancient buildings remain ; but these few are far su¬ 
perior in elegance and solidity to the more modern 
structures. Of the former, the most worthy of notice 
are the gate of the Talisman ; a lofty minaret built in 
785; the tomb of Zobcida, the most beloved of the wives 
of Haroun-al-Kaschid. The famous Madressa Mostan- 
seroi, or college founded in 1233 by the caliph Mos* 
tanser, and long the best attended and most celebrated 



*ra BAGNA-CAVALLO. BAGULCOT. . 

•«nlmi 7 In the rtOI exIiU ; but auimUm mtOaha! Is the principal cdllce. In winter the dimate |i rrir 
It If converted into a klian or caravannera, and its old i severe, and the town is deserted not merely Iw 7**'*’*‘”* 
kitchen into the custom-house 1 {Niebvhr.) Kothing ; but even by a iKtritnn of its inhabitants. There arc 
remains of the far-famed palace of the caliphs; eiiam ; ‘J mineral springs, all of which issue from a rock at the 
ruimt periere ; and the sixit where it stood is not even | foot of the adjacent mountains; their temperature vanes 
ascertmned. 'iTie only handsome modern edlOce is the i from BG" to 651“ of Reaumur; they have a fetid smell, and 
tomb and sanctuary or a famous Sooid doctor, the patron I are said to lie very efficacious in a variety of complaints, 
saint of the town, who nourished anno Hegira 6(>0. i More invalids resort to liagneres-de-Luchon than to 
Bagdad waf recently a place of great trade, and the > either Bagneres-en-Bigorre or Bourges. The season 
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fora, brought in boats iiu the'I'igris, and then transported the neighbourhood of the town, among the Tyrenees, 
by caravans to Tocat,cWtantinople, Aleppo, Damascus, is the wild solitary |ake of Seculego. (huao^ Francr 
and the W. parts of Persia. The chief imports from FitioresquCt art. Haute Garonne; Inglis's Switzerland^ 
India arc gold brocade, oloths, sugar, pepper, tin, sandal, p. 290.) 

wood, iron, china-ware, spices, cutlery, arms, and broad BAGNETtKS-EN-DIGORKE, a town of France, di'p. 
cloth; in return fur which they send bullion, cooper, llautes Pyrenees, cap. arrond. on the left bank of the 
gjdl-nuts, tamarisk, leather, ana otto of roses. From Adour, in a delightful situation at tlie entrance to the 
Aleppo are Imported European silk stuffs, broad cloth, valley of Camnau, and the foot of a finely wooded hill, 
steel, cochineal, gold thread, and several other European 13 m. S.S.K. Tarbes. Pop. 8,l('8. Bagni'^res is the Bath 
articles, brought in Greek vessels to Scanderoon. J'he or Cheltenham of France, and is indebted fur its celebrity 
lm|iorts fnim Persia are shawls, carpets, silk, cotton, and importance to its hot mineral springs, wliich were 
white cloth, leatlier, and safl'ron ; and tliose from Con- | known and resorted to by the Romans, 'i'lie waters have 
stantinoplu are bullion, furs, gold and silver thread, I no peculiar taste, but arc aperient and tonic. During 
jewels, brocade, velvets, and otto of roses. The principal spring and autumn the town is crowded with invalids 
manufacture U that of red and yellow leather, which is ' and plcasnre-huntcrs from most parts of France, and by 
much esteemed; but silk and cotton stuffs arc also pro- I many foreigners, partic, iarly Russians and ICngllsh. As 
duced. Of late years, however, the trade of the city has ' many as H,u;X) strangers tiavc been assemhied here at the 
a good deal decliniHl, in consequence prinripally of the same time ; uniting, as has been stateti, cc qui fan Ic 
Inability of the government to repress the attacks and chartne, ’’lionneur dc la mats ausst ce qui en 

exactions of tlie Arabs. \fttit t'opprobre." Tii** toa’ii has not been built on any 

The climate, notwitiistanding its great heat, is admitted regular plan, but has increased according to the inlliix 
to be very healthy ; but tiie nativiw arc, without excep- j of company. In consequence, though it has some good 
tiun, the ugliest iH>uple in tlie Turkish empire, and are streets, with very excellent liouses, am* good inns and 
universally subject to a cutaneous disorder similar to liotcls, it has not a single good square, nor any public 
that which p- evails in Aleppo (which si‘(‘). In tliis city, ' Imilding worth notice except the New Katli Hotel, in the 
though the former cup of the scientitic world, rea^Ung ' (*reek style, and of bluish marble. Streets well paved, 
and writing are rare accomplishments; and wlien Nie- ^ clean, and w'ell wittered. The proincnatle, called Cou- 
liuhr was here, there was not a dealer in books in tlie ' stous, in the centre of the town, is ornamented witli a 
town, nor any means of procuring a single volume ! ■ fountain ; there are several deliglitful drives an<! pro- 

Bagdad WHS founded by A1 Mansour, second caliph of menades in the vicinity; and it also affoids tlie finc.siex. 
the Abassides, A.n. 7fi3, and is saul to have been princi- rursions fur th botanist, mineralogist, and the lovers of 
pally formed out of the ruins of the ancient city of Cte- the picturesque and the suLiime. There are ‘h or 2(1 
siphon. It was greatly enlarged and adorned by the baths: “Each is under tlie direction of a inedic.il in- 
grandson of its founder, the famous llaroiin-al-Raschid. spector, wlio must he consul*?d before auy one is per¬ 
il conUnued to flourish, and to Lhi the principal seat of inittcil to employ the waters. He is paid by govcrnTiunit. 
learning and the arts, till 1269, when it w'ns taken and and, therefore, the consultation costs nothing; and the 
sacked by Holakoo, grandson of Geiigis Khan. It lias expense of the bath is not more than a franc." {Inp/ts's 
since undergone various changes, and h.is siirecasively Switzerland, S;c. p. 2(i4.) The principal bath, or tluo 
fallen into the hands of tiie Persians and Turks. Tlie called du Salut, is situated in a ravine about ^ league 
latter, however, have held it suin' when it surren- from the town. Bagneres has a court oi original Juris- 
dered, on capitulation, after a brave resistance. The diction,acoIIcgc,:inhospital,withathcatic,nncert-hull, 
terms of tlie capitulation were, ttiat the lives and pro- ‘ and numerous places of entertainment. li has also 
perty of the inhabitants should he saved ; but the blond- • fabrics ot banios (a kind of woollen stuff), lim'ii.etamines, 
thirsty connueror, Amurath IV., regardless of this crape, and paper. Uii the roiul to Tarbes is a monument 
convention, barbarously massacred a largo proportion of in black and w hite marble in honour of Count Si'gur. 
tlie Inhabitants. It was ineffectually liesieged by Nadir {Ilitgo, Fiance Ftttoresque, art. ilautes Pyrinfes.) 

Shall. (Kiuneir's Persia, pp. 24(^252.; }iicbunr, Voy- \ According to Mr ’nglis, Bagneres is w" a very clie.nii 
age t'n Arabic, il. up. 239—2(i7.) ! place. " At the public est.ablishmeiits one charniM'r costs 

BAGNA-CAVALI.U, a town of the Papal States, log. 5 fr.; breakfast of tea or coffee, 2 fr.; diiii.er, 4 fr. T\i 
Ferrara, on tiie Sino, 12 m. W. Ravenna. Pop. 1U,(NK). those wlin live in priv.ate lodgings market prices are also 
It has establishments for tlie spinning of silk ; and large high. Biitrhcrs’ meat is seldom below Hd. Tier lb.; a 
quantities of hemp are cultivated in its environs, which ' fowl rests Is. 3d.; milk and butter are both dear ; and 
are also productive of corn, &c. > althougli vin ordinaire mav be iind at 4d per iNittle, 

IIAGNA LOIJKA, or BANGALUK.A, a town of tolerable wine costs at least double that sum." (p. 2C'>.) 
European Fiirkey, In Bosnia, on the Verbas, cap. san- i BAGNOLES, a village of France, dcp. Ome, in a so- 
jiak. 3« m. 8. GraiUska; lat. 44“f>8'N., lonif. 17“ 3' E. • lltary volley, 13 m. E. by S. Dnmfront. This village, 
J*op. 7,0(K). It stands in a Iwtile valley, is defended by relebrated for its mineral springs, was built 4n the 17th 
a castle, and was for sometime the cap. of a pachalik. It century, the springs having been discovered in the pro- 
lias numerous mosques, two public baths, a powder muiiu- reding ctmtury. During the last twenty years it has 
factory, which furnishes the best in the country, and been embellished with some new and elegant buildings, 
viwinus bazars. The inhabitants are iiartly Turks and and in its environs are extensive plantations th.it aflbrd 
luirtly Grei'ks and Jews. (Diction Gfograph,) ; fine promenades. In 1822 an establishment for the use 

BAGNAUA, A town and castle of tiie Papal States, •' of the military was founded here, capable of aecommo- 
leg. Itaveiina, on the Santemo, 7ni. N.N.W. Fataiza. i dating almnt ioX) invalids. The temperature of the water 
Pen. 3,()(N). j is about 20“ centigrade. This is the only mineral spring 

UAUNABA, a ica-port town of Naples, nrov. Calabria ! In the ci-devant prov. of Normandy. (Hugo, an, Ome.) 
Ultra, cant. Scylla, 16 m. N.E. Reggio. Pop. ,6,(X)0. It BAGNOLI, atown of Naples, prov. Sann^o, 9 nj. S. W. 
has A considerable trade In excellent muscat wine, pro. Trivento, on the declivity of a hill. Po]lt 8,000. It has 
duced in the vicinity, and In wood and tar. Bagiiara live churches, an abbey, and an hospital.. 
siillbred severely ft-om an earthquake In 1783. It is sup. BAGNOLO, a town of Austrian Italy, 8 m. S. Brescia, 
|K)sod by some geographers to be the Portiis Urestis of the on the high road from Brescia to Cremona. Pop. 2.600. 
ancients. Baunolo, a town of Naples, prov. Principato Ultra, 

BAG N AREA, a town of the Papal .States, leg. Viterbo, on the declivity of Monte Calvello, 9 m. S.W. St. Angelo 
16 m. N. Viterbo. Pop. 3,600. It is situated on a hill, de Lombardi. Pop. .6,000. It htw a fine collegiate church, 
and is the seat of a bishopric. and several convents. 

UAGNB'RES.l)E.LuCIION, atown of France, dip. BAGNOLS, a town of France, d^. Card, cap, cant.. 
Haute Garonne, 84 m. .S.S.W. St. Gaudens. Pop. near the Ceze, on a rock 2.6 m. N.I^E. NIsmes. Pop. 
SJ8i6. It Is situated in the lieautifiil valley of the Ltielion, 4,847. It is gencrullv ill-built, but has a good square, 
at the foot of the Pyrdndes, within aliout 5 m. of the adorned with a public fountain. It has a college, an 
Spanish ftontler. It is celebrated for Its mineral waters, hospital, with filatures of silk, dye-works, hat-niakcrs, 
nblch, as well as those of Bagndrcs-en-Bigorre, were tanners, &c 

known to the Romans. The town Is said to be ** triste et BAGOLINO, a town of Austrian Italy.prov. Briscia, 
cMnfee;" but it is increasing and improving, and now on the Caflkro, 24 ro. N.N.E. Brescia. Pop. 3,0U0. It 
poe t e s ses almost all the establishments peculiar to a has several forges for the manufacture of iron and steel. 
neU-freqaenbal watering place. The Hfiteldci Thermos BAGULCOT, a subdiv. of the distr. Darwar, Ui^ 
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doitan, proT. Bejapoor, prmid. Bombay, including tl^e 
pergunnahi Bagulcot imd Badaumy: Hhaiie irregular; 
Inigth 54 m.; breadth 44 m.: area about 1,230 sq. m. 
1 ^. about 100 , 000 . It it bounded N. E. by the Krithna 
river, but it badly watered, at well from the want of 
runnuig ttreamt and large wellt, at the general deficient^ 
of rain, which in tome years does not exceed 26 inches, 
a quantityiiurpatted In one month of the S. W. montoon 
near the coast. Garden culture is consequently very 
limited, and most of the villages are on the banks of the 
larger rivers. In 1820 these pergunnahs contained 819 
irhab. townships, including the towns of Bagulcot, Ba¬ 
daumy, Keroor, Scroor, and Perwatee. Under the Ma- 
harattas, who obtained them in 1755, tlicy wore the 
theatre of violence and rapine; but after their transfer 
to the British gov. in 181H, a rapid and complete change 
took place, and they toon became singularly noted for 
the absence of crime, (//amt'/trm, i. p. 101 .) 

Bagulcot, a town of llindosta’i, cap. of the above 
district, and of a pergunnah. Pop. in 1820, 7,500. It is 
the residence of tlic principal merchants and bankers. 

BAGUK, an ini. division of Hindostan, anciently de. 
scribed ns a separate, though minor prov., but more re¬ 
cently attached to tlie prov. Malwa and Gi^rat, between 
which it lies, in about 21” N. lat., and 74” E. long. It 
consists of a hiily country, the several ranges of which 
run N. and S., decreasing in height from Malwa to 
Gujrat, and mostly covered with thick low jungle forests 
of teak, black-wood, &c. It is indifferently watered, and 
the climate for a considerable part of the year is reckoned 
unhealthy. From the first cause the ground is comiiara- 
tivcly unproductive; the digging of wells, 8 cc., is also 
attended with great labour and expense, but reservoirs 
are sometimes constructed by throwing an embankment 
across the stream of a narrow valley. The pop., consists 
chiefly of Bheels and Meenas, under various petty cliiefs: 
many vestiges of aiitiquity lie scattered over its surface; 
but at present this div. contains no inhabited places of 
any imiiortance, except the towns of Doongurpooz, 
Bauswarra, and Sangwara. {Hamilton's E. /. Oax. 102.) 

BAH A MAS (THE) consist of several hundred islands, 
of various magnitudes, extendiim in a S.E. and N.W. 
dlrertion, between llayti .ind Florida, nearly 000 m. 
from Turk’s Island, in 21” 23', to the Mantnnilla Beef, 
in 27” 5(K N. Ut., and from 71”5' fo 79” t/ W. long. 
They arc mostly of coral-lino formation, low, flat, 
and but scantily eovereii with soil, and tho greater 
number of them uninhabited. Tliey belong to Great 
Britain. St. halvad **, one of tiiese ihlands, was the first 
land discovero l by Columbus, on tiie 12 th of Oct. 
1492. lak(^ tilt iifiglibotiring islands, it was densely 
peopled by ’ndiunr, who were harmless and hioflcnsiic. 
*J'he most important of the group, however, trom its 
harbe'jr and . 'tnation with respect to tiie Florida Cli.Tn- 
nel iM New Prov iiience; and, as this is the residence of 
tin governor, tiie seat of the legislature, and the head- 
fiiiartcrs oi the troops, and as it differs from the other 
islands in no essential degree, we Aiall confine ourselves 
to ail outl'ne of its geographical features and general ap¬ 
pearance, deeming it unnecessary to dwell upon any of 
the others. It lies in lat. 25” 29^ N., and in lung. 7G” 34' 
W., and extends atiuut 21 in. from E. to W., and 7 from 
N. to 8 . It is nearly covered with large trees and brush¬ 
wood, and much intersected with marshes and lagunes. 

A ran^ of slightly elevated hills runs along a part of the 
island at a very short distance from tiie sea; and upon 
the face of this ridge stands Nassau, the capital, and the 
seat of government. Another range of hills runs pa¬ 
rallel to the former, at the distance of about 24 m.; the 
whole of the intervening space forms an extensive marsh. 
The total number of sq. m. in the Bahamas, including all 
the islands from New Providence to Key Sal and An¬ 
guilla, is, according to Porter’s Tables, 5,424. The pop., 
ill 1832, was 4,674 whites, 4,(169 colour^ and free blacks, 
and 9,76*1 slaves. In 1837 the total pop. was 19,943. 'I'he 
inhab. are divided Into tho two classes of residents and 
wftekers. The latter are mostly emploved in rescuing 
vessels, with their crews and cargoes, shipwrecks being 
very frequent in these intricate, shallow, and dangerous 
teas. Tney sail in small flat-bottomed sloops, admirably 
fitted for the waters they navigate. They are excellent 
sailors; are familiar with all the keys, shoals, and 
breakers; and encounter danger with alacrity and courage. 
Their great placet of rendezvous are the I'lorida Gulph, 
the Hole in the \l’all, and the Hog-sties. Their vessels 
are very numerous. They are licensed by the governor, 
and receive a salvage on all property rescued from 
the waves. The climate varies very considerably, both 
in temperature and salubrity, according to tho geogra¬ 
phical position and local peculiarities of the islands. At 
Kew Providence the weather, during the cold season, 
which extends from Nov. to May, it extremely pleasant; 
the thermometer in the shade being generally from 60” to 
70”, the mid-flay heat tem|iered by a constant breeze; 
and the evenings cool and .agreeable. From May to Nov. 
the heat increases or decreases, as the sun advances or 
retires from the tropic ol Cancer, and during this period 
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the range of the thermometer Is from 76” to 85” seldom 
rising above 90”. The increase of temperature'is nen^ 
rally accompanied by southerly winds or calms, which 
are described as being very oppressive. A considerabie 
quantity of rain falls during the year, but we possess no 
exact measurement of it. The spring rains commence 
about May, and continue for a few weeks: those of autumn 
commence in Sept., and generally torminato in Nov. or 
Dec. During tiie autumnal months fogs are very fre¬ 
quent in tiie mornings and evenings; but from l)cc. to 
May the weather is generally fine, clear, and dry. It is 
Impossible to ascertain tho exact amount of acres culti¬ 
vated, as, owing to the rocky nature of the islands, spots 
are generally sdected to plant in, without any attention 
to the regularity observed in more favoured soils; but the 
number of persons set down in the official tables as em¬ 
ployed in agriculture are 3,590. The chief articles of pro. 
duce are, Indian and Guinea corn, potatoes, yams, beans, 
peas, pine-apples, cotton, ochres, casada, pumpkins, ar¬ 
row-root, onions (of which a great quantity are raised), 
oranges, limes, and lemons. There may be about 12,000 
acres of pasturage, wbicli give support to 1,490 horses, 
2,765 homed stock, 7,890 sheep and goats, and 3,350 swine. 
A great i^uaiitity of dye and other woods is exported; but 
the principal export is salt, of which no less tlian 442,031 
biihliels, valued at 16,201/., were exported in 1834. The 
gross amount of exports in 1834 was 92,802/.; of imports, 
142,021/.; the principal of which were slops, flour, corn- 
meal, and oats, cotton wool, cotton manufactures, dye- 
woods (for exportation), linen manufactures, wood and 
lumber, woollen manufactures, and hardware. The num- 
her of tons of shipping employed inwards was 34,150 in 
1834, and the number of men 2,251. Outwards there were 
31,607, in wiiich were 2,090 men. The number of vessels 
built in 1834 were 17; In all, 716 tons burden. The total 
number of the militia is 367. At the several schools, 
chiefly supported by the colonial government, except one 
by the lionie government, and another by the associates 
of the late Dr. Bray, there are 1,117 pupils, and the 
Wesleyans instruct about 630 more of all colours and 
sexes. The government consists of a governor, a council 
of 12 , and a house of assembly of 30 members. The courts 
of law are, the Supreme Court, which liolds its sessions 
in terms of 3 weeks, with the powers of the common 
law at W'estminster, and its practice modelled on that of 
the King's Bench. The revenue of these islands for 1837 
was 2.'},16.5/., and the expenditure 27,193/. The historical 
sketuh of the Bahamas will not detain us long. New 
I'rovidence was settled in 1620 by the English, who kejit 
possession of it till 1641, when they were expelled by 
the Spaniards, alio murdennl tho fmvernor, and com¬ 
mitted many acts of liarliarous cruelty. It was recolo¬ 
nised in lb ()6 liy tiie English a second time; but they 
weic again expelled liy the French and Spaniards in 
1703, and from that period It became a rendezvous fur 
piruies, till lormally coded to the English In 1783, in 
adioso possession, with the other islands, it has since re¬ 
mained. 'I'he proportion of the 20 , 000 , 000 /. of compen¬ 
sation granted by Britain awarded to the iiihubltants, was 
1‘28,340/. 75.5{d., wliile the relative value of the slaves 
was 290,.573/. 155. 3M- 

The principal islands forming the Bahama group are. 
New Providence and Keys; Aiidross Island, Green and 
fsrassy Keys, Grand Bahama, and the Berry Islands; 
Great and Little Abaco and Keys, Harbour Island, Eleu- 
thera, Koyal Island and Keys ; St. Salvador and Little 
Island; vvatling’s Island and Bum Key; Great and 
Idttlc Exuma and Keys; Bagged Island and Keys; 
Long Island; Crooked Island, Fortune Island, and Ack- 
lin’s Island; Great and Little Henoagua, Mi^aguana, 
French and Attwood's Keys; the Calcoss Turkv Island, 
Key Sal, and Anguilla. 

BAHAB or BEllAB, an Inl. prov. of Hindostan, 
presid. Bengal, one of the largest ana most Important un¬ 
der the British dominion. It lies cliiefly between 22 ” and 
27” N. lat., and 83” and 87” £. long.; having N. Mimaul; 
W. Oude, Allahabad, and part of Gundwana ; 8 . the 
latter prov.; and E. Bengal: area about 53,744 sq. m. 
P<m. (1822) 8,117,700. 

The Ganges runs a course of 200 m. through this prov., 
W. to E., dividing It into two nearly equal iMrts. The 
other chief rivers are the Sone, Gunduefc, Dummodiffi, 
Cararanassa, and Dewah, all tributaries of the former : 
there arc numberless smaller streams, and the prov. 
generally is well watered, especially Its K. portion ; In 
tho S. irrigation is artificially eflTccted Iw means of wells, 
dams, trenches, &c. It may be described under three 
divisions; one an uninterrupted flat extending for 70 m, 
N. of the Ganges, to the forests of Nepaul and Moruug; 
a second, or central div., extending 60 m. S.. from the 
Ganges, consisting only In part of plains, but yielding 
nearly 2-3ds of the whole annual produce of opium; and a 


third and more elevated region, S. of the latter, with iui 
area of 18.00<) sq. m., less fertile than the others, but raid 
to conuin diamond mines, and thence cidled NagjKKir. 
Climate temperate, but In the hot seasons parching wind 
from the W. often prevail during the ^y, Frosti are 
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nuri!, tout littriug the cold leuong the thermometer often 
ranges from 950 to 70o (Fabr.) In the course of the day, 
among the hills; and In this district the winds are very 
hraclng to Kiiropean constitutions. No diseases are pe¬ 
culiar to the prov., but broiichocele is very prevalent on 
the N. side of the Oangesii Soli fertile, and productive 
of the drier groins : it also produces large quantities of 
nitre, with sulphate and muriate of soda, especially N. 
of the Ganges, where nitre Is a gov. monopoly. Agri¬ 
culture, commerce, and manufactures, have always been 
In a comparatively flourishing state In this prov.; partly 
from Its central position, easy internal communications, 
and being a thoroughfare for the trade of Bengal with 
the upper provinces; and partly from its fruitfulness and 
natural fitness for tillage. Hero, however, as well as In 
Bengal, only almut l-Ju part is supposed to he under cul¬ 
tivation. lUamUton'i E. 1. G/a. f. 177.) Opium,a staple 
commodity of tlie prov., is ixirhaps the best in India. 

It is a gov. monopoly, B^ar and Benares being the only 
provs. within the Bengal presld. where it Is allowed to be 
cultivated: lii 1H26-27, the produce of Dahar was 
factory roaunds, of the value of 1,387,573/. sterling; and 
It has since increased. ( Erp. y/cta nw, iii. p. 701.) 

Indigo is very extensively grown in Tirlinot, where 
much Torest land, and land formerly used for grain, has 
been appropriated to its culture, and wliere the iiruduce 
Is also manufactured upon a large scale. The ]>lantersand 
cultivators are now on good terms with each other ; .*ind 
since it was agreed tliat only one planter aliouid S(*tt1e in a 
village, quarrels among the latter liave also ceased. The 
people in tlie indigo districts are said to bo in a much iK’t- 
ter condition than elsewhere. Sugar-cane, betel, tobacco, 
and grain of all kinds, arejcuitivalcd l.irgcly, and there is 
a good stock of cattle. Most part of the lands in Baiiar arc 
hi‘ld ill small lots by cultivators or r^u/s, w no pay a land 
tax of h.ilf tlie produce: the pcnnaiuMit settlement has 
b(»en l>y no means so widely cstablishcil as in Beng.*!!; 
jaghircs are there rare, but frequent here ; while, uii tlie 
otlier hand, tliere are in Dahar hut three large zeniinila- 
rles, vl*. those of Shahabad, TIrhoot, and TUkary. 
arises from the circumstance that the.zemiiidars ul'Bahar 
were always inferior in power and inllueiicc to those of 
Bengal, amt their ceininaaries much smaller; so tiunt they 
wen* sooner and more easily idcntllied with tlie body of 
cultivators. 

The chief manufactures arc, cotton cloths for export¬ 
ation, essences, and s.altpctrc, the manufacture of which 
scarcely passes the E. limits of tlie prov. Dahnr is di¬ 
vided into 8 districts or rollectorates, viz. Baiiar, llhau- 
gulpore, Dliiirriiinpore, Itanigiir. SiiahaLtad, Sarun, 'I'ir- 
luNit, and P.dna; gnd yielded (IHrui) an annual revenue 
of 7,167,171 ruu., or 716,747/. sterl.: the revenue has 
varied hut little since 1813. The chief city is Patna. 
Tls* natives liavc a liner iiiiyslcal appearance, but arc 
inferior to their Deiig.il neighbours in cleanliness and 
domestic economy, in the S. parts agriculture is wholly 
c.irritHt on by slaves ; and many of these consist of indi¬ 
viduals who, by a iiractlcc pcculiai to this prov., mort¬ 
gage their labour until able to redeem a debt: a third 
part of the pop. arc Mohammedans. Tills prov. anciently 
is supposed to liave formed tw'O independent sovereign¬ 
ties—that of Mitliila in the N., and Magadha in the S.; 
and distinct languages still continue to he spoken In 
them. U was aiHiulred from Cossiin All by the Dritish 
In 17(i5, slnre which it has enjoyed perfect tranquillity. 
The city of Gaya was the birthplace of Duddha, but no 
DuiRlhists now remain In Dahar. (See IlamiUott's E.l, 
Ga». i. 103—1(16.; Fif/uing, JF. A/., AVq., Letter in Itcv, 
Ittj^rt. pp. 383—288.) 

DAiua (Disra. or Zillar ok), occupies tlie central 
portion or the above prov.; being bouiuled N. by the 
(tanges; E. by the distr. of Dhaiiguipore ; S. by those of 
Dhaugulnoroand Kumgur; and W.by Shahabiul: extreme 
length, K. toW., 130 m.; breadth,HOm.; area,5.335sq. ni. 
Pop., In 1811, 3,755,000, of whom 72.5,000 were Mobamme. 
dans. Surface generally level, especially in the N., where 
the banks of tne Ganges arc highly cultivated: there 
are, how'cver, many scattered hills, and three principal 
ranges, in the heart of the distr., of primitive formation, 
runtaiuing granite, gneiss, mien, quartz, j.ispcr, horn- 
stone. silica, ftr.; but, except toward the S. boundary, 
none of them probably exceed 700 ft. In height. Next j 
to the Gangoi, the chief river is the Sone. its clian- 
nel being sometimes nearly as large as that of the 
former; its E. banks are overwhelmed with sand, 
blown up from its bed in the drv season : there are no 
lakes, and few marshes In this aistr., although in the 
wet season much of the country is under water. There 
are .many hot springs In various spots; bituminous and 
other volcanic substances have been also met with, and 
til one place an extinct crater is distinctly visible. 
About 490 sq. m. are covered with woods'and thickets, 
including the bamboo, pabn, mango, flg, apple, pome¬ 
granate. fre., whloli are all cultivated (Umarlsk and 
alsyp hus.bushes In largo quantity): the §tryckno*» ntie 
eooilM, eoap-nut, and the saiAar^ believed by Mr. Cole- 
brook to be the tree yielding gum olibaoum. The chief 
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wild animals are a large and formidable black bear, the 
spotted tiger, ichuiiuinon; a few monkeys, squirrels* 
foxes, and dogs; many birds of jtrey ; porpoises, and a 
profusion of flsh, are found in the (Sanges, as well as 
alligators; but there are no wild elephants, rhinoce¬ 
roses, or buffaloes; few tigers, and neither parroquets, 
&c., nor singing birds. The binds near the river yield 
tw’o crops in tlie year, liut tills is not the case with more 
than I-Hlli part of tiie arable land in the interior. Rice is 
by far the most important article of culture, but tbe cars 
only are reaped; the straw being aiiandoned to tho 
cattle, or left uncut, till wanted for thatch. Wheat is 
next in importance; and with it, or with pulse, barley 
is often sown: maize is almost wholly confined to tlie 
banks of the Ganges. Cruciform plants, linseed, and 
sesamum, are cultivated for tlieir oil; ginger, cciriaiulcr, 
capsicum, the pubito and other succulent vegetables, are 
likewise grown ; cotton on 24,00(1 begas, the sugar-cane 
on 20,000 b., indigo by itself on 1,.5(K) b., and tobacco 
on 4H0 b. ;> betel only on 265 b., but the pupjiy Is very ex- 
U'nsiveiy planted, though generally in coiquiiction with 
some otiiur produce. The plough and cattle used 
are Ixitli wretched, though the liitter are somewhat 
better than tliose more to tiic K.; tho grain is troilden 
out by cattle, and kept by the more opulent proprietors 
in hovels of mud and thatch. The athn^ft or higlicr 
ranks, pay no rent fur land occujiied liy their houses, 
and no landlord may refuse to grant them land for 
building; but Kurofienns, not being digiiiflcd witli tho 
title of ashraf. And much dilficulty in obtaining it. Few 
of the cultivators are rich. A large portion of the land, 
periiaps about a half. Is exempted from the land tax; 
and vet it is aflinned, and wc lielievc truly, that tlie 
taxed portions arc the best cultivated and most pro¬ 
ductive. .Some of tiie rent-free estates are still large, 
hut, owing to till! rules of inheritance, they are rapidly 
sulxliiidiiig: and many of the zemindars are rtHliictvl 
to tiie condition of peasants, nr arc but little above 
hi‘ggary. Many occupiers arc in tlie habit of receiving 
adYtanccs frmn tlicir landlords, to enable them to carry 
on tli(>ir bu'iness; while others borrow money for the 
same pur|)ose, at 2 per cent, per rao. interest; atui, ruin¬ 
ous ns such payment niav appear, the latter arc uni¬ 
versally observed (o l>c in the end the best off. The eulii- 
vators arc not subject to the illegal exactions that press on 
tho tcnaiitrj in Bengal, and arc in consequence attaihed 
to their landlords, aiul ready to promote their interests. 
'I'iie total land r<ivenuc in 1830 amounted to 167,070/. 
sterl. Bahar distr. is divided into 13 pergunnahs; it 
contains a iiumlicr of considerable towns, one of which, 
Gaya, the hlrth-})]a(’c of Duddha, is celebrated as a place 
of pilgrimage, and some years since was annually visited 
by nearly 3U,i’0U devuti'cs : there are a great many small 
towns, of from 100 to 500 houses. Cotton stuffs, 
blankets, and carnets, are inanufactured; with papier, 
soaii, leather, brlcxs, Ar.; and tliere are extensive nitre 
factories and sugar refineries. 

'rrndesmen have vary llitle c.vnltal; general '^dealers 
seldom more than 2.5 rupi*es, ana many of the dealers 
in grain no more tlian 400 rupees. The pcppic arc of 
a warlike diapositioii. passion.-ite, and jealous; the ha¬ 
bits of the women proportionally stiict. The great sub¬ 
division of property has lianisbed every thing like opu¬ 
lence ; and marriages and fiiriernis, by the expense's tfii>y 
cause, often bring families to poverty. The houses aie 
neither so w'cii built nor so cle.'m ;is those met with in 
Dengal. Drinking to excess, betel chewing, and smoking, 
are not, however, purstu'd so far. Among other customs 
of this distr., girls are never married till puberty: tho 
f<>et of dying persons arc not put into the Ganges; but 
the parents and children, not of tho vulgar, hut of men 
of rank and learning,'’ arc turned out of doors when 
they arc about to die, exposed to ail the inclemency of 
the weather. This odious custom, which w'ould dis¬ 
grace a nation of savages, has been lii numerous cases 
perverted to the most Infamous purixises. < See Jlamii* 
ton's E, I, Gaz. i. 106—111.; Martin's Hist, Topog. 
Anttq., %c. qfE. Iwiia, 1. 1—389.) 

Dahar (Vihar^ a monastery of Buddhists), a town 
in the above prov. and distr., in lat. ]y N.. long. 
8.5<^ 35* E.; 35 m. S.E. Patna. It Is a large straggling 
place, containing almut 5,000 houses, and probably, 
therefore, about 30,000 inhab. It has few or no good 
streets; most of its public buildings are in a state of 
decay; and it has a ruinous appearance. It is supposed 
to have been at some remote sera the cap. of the prov. 
The plain on which It stands is well watered, fertile, 
and well cultivated. 

BAIIAWULPOOR or DAODPOOTRA, aterrit. of 
Ilindostan, formerly belonring to Caubul, but now tri- 
butary to the maharajah of the Puidab, lietween lat. 38^ 
and 300 N., and long. and 74° E.; length N. E. to 
S.W. 280 m.; greatest breadth 180 m.; having N. tho 
Punjab; R. the Blcanere territ. (Rajpootana); S. and 
S.W. Jaysulmcre and Sinde. Its N.W. boundary is for 
the most part formed by the Sutleje, but for a certain 
distance opposite the cap. It includes both banks of that 
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river, as well as those of the Chtnaiif. The banlcs of the 
rivers are every where fertile; but the rest of the country 
Cowards the K. Is a mere desert. For 4 or f> m. on either 
side the Sutlejc, the soil is formed by the sUmo depositi'd 
by that river, and is annually watered by its iiiuntlations: 
some portions of it are highly cultivated; others are 
covered with a soft turf, and the rest with junglo and 
copuice of low tamarisk trees, almunding with wild hogs, 
wild geese, game, &c , but having interspersed many 
small hamlets. The inhabs. are chielly Juts and Iloloo- 
ches, Mohammedans, who came thither from the district 
of Shikarporc, where they were settUid early In the reign 
of Aurungxebe. They are a fair and handsome rare, and 
apparently in a better condition than some of their neigh¬ 
bours. IJeiJt. Conolly says, ** At soon as wo had crossed 
the frontier (from Shikarporc) into llnhawal Khan’s ter¬ 
ritory, we were struck with the improved appearance of 
^e land; the ground was cleared, and cultlvaterl with the 
Better torts of grain ; thejjcople, also, seemed more or¬ 
derly and respectable.” 'The principal towns are llaha- 
wuIrKXir, Ahmedpoor (the residence of the chief), Julal- 
poor, Soedpoor, and Ooch. Durawul, an ancient fort in 
the desert, is the only plarc of strength in the country. 
The public revenue is about 10 laps nxp. a year. The 
khan maintains an army of about 2,0(H) reguli^r tmojis ; 
but in time of war he can raise more than 20,000 men. 
'ilie government is despotic; but the late khan, who died 
three years ago, ruled mildly and paternally, and was 
much ticlove<l by his Kiibj<‘cts. 'J'hls territory was taken 
fiom the Moguls by the Persians, and, after the death of 
Nadir Shah, belonged to Cauhul, to whieb kingdom it was 
tributary as long as the monarchy lasted. The three 
last rulers have been nearly independent; but the politi¬ 
cal power of the cmintry has been broken by the seikhs, 
and the rajah of the Pui^jab only spares it on condition 
of pecuniary paymcnt.s. It is at present governetl by a 
son of the late ]S.ili.awiil Khan. {KlpMtaUmc's Cattbolj 
Burnes't 7'rav. ; IlamtlUnt's E. t. Gaxettrer.) 

llAHAWULPOon, the ancient cap. of the above ter¬ 
ritory, near the S. bank of the Sutledge, 320 m. 
W.S.VV. Delhi., lat 2‘»o 21' N., long, 72‘’ 10' K.; at 
the point of junction of the road leading from Ilonib.iy 
and Calcutta to Caubul. It Is alanit 4 in. In circ., 
but includes gardens and mango groves. it is sur¬ 
rounded witli a thin wall of mud, the hoiist^ lieing of 
unburnt bricks, with mud terraces. The inhab. consist 
chiefly of Hindoos, mostly occupied in the mainifacturc 
of the silken girdles and fine turbans for which Ua- 
liawulpoor U celebrated. The Hindoo traders are dis¬ 
tinguished by their enterprise ; they deal exti'iisively 
in Kiiro]H>.iu g<M»ds, which they receive by way of Rica- 
necr, and carry these and th(‘ productioiis of India to 
llalkh and Bokhara, and sometimes to Astrakhan. The 
Sutlejc is na\irablc, hut not used in the transport of 
merchandise. Notwithstanding the. matuifactures and 
trade of liahawulpoor, Lieut. Conolly says that it shows 
^niptomsof general decay, i^ccElphtytsione's Cattbulf 
ConoUu'$ Jtmmet/, ii. 243.) 

BAHIA, a marit. prov. of Brasil, on the E. coast, 
extending from about 9° to liS*-* 4A' S. lat. It com- 

{ irises, as at present divided, nearly all the territory 
ncludcd formerly under the ancient captaincy of the 
same name, together with a portion of that of llheog. 
It derives its name f rftpi Btthta de Torios os' Sauto», 
and is bounded N. tfAlm provinces of Sergipu and 
Pernambuco (from the^Rter of which it is divided by 
the Ilio San Francisco); on the S. by Porto Seguro, 
and Minas Geracs; on the W. by Pernambuco, though 
■till separated by the Kici San Francisco, and on the 
E. by tlie ocean. Its length is estimated at about 4H0 m., 
and Us breadth at from 1 .vi to 2(K). The estimates of Its 
area vary from .’Sd.OOb to 97.000 sq.in. The l.ittcr, we are 
inclined to think, is nourest the mark. The accounts of 
the pop. arc also very vni ions: perhaps it may amount 
to about 700,000. It is suMivided into 3 comarcaa. vis., 
Bahia, Jacoblnn, and llhcos. 

The province of Bahia is traversed from S.W. to N E. 
to the Serra Cincora, Giboya, and Itnbaynna. Tlic 
Mrra de Monteqnevia forms the clih'f ridge in the 
interior. Bays and inlets aliouud along the coast, among 
which the most celebrated is All Saints Bay. Nume¬ 
rous rivers traverse the province, and the Rio Ban 
Francisco, one of the largest of the Brazilian rivers, 
flows along its N.W. frontier. 

The cultivation of tobacco is peculiar to the province, 
and its produce is much sought after, not only for the 
market of Portugal, but also for Spain and the whole of 
Barbary The soil la admirably adapted to the culti¬ 
vation of the sugar-cane; and the sum of Bahia bears 
a high character for its excellent quality, which is suffi¬ 
ciently proved by the fact that Bahia alone exports 
more sugar than the whole of the rest of Brasil. (fiiaUe^ 
Brun, Vi. ft52.) 

pie ^owth of cotton exhibits an annual increase, 
rad Buifa is already become a formidable rival to 
Pernambuco. The other productions are, rice, of a 
auperlor quality; coffee, much excelled however by that 
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of Ulo dc Janeiro; and Brazil-wood, equal to that of Per¬ 
nambuco. 

The province of Bahia was one of the first peopled bv 
Euro|>eanB, and it Is also one of those from which thev 
have most eflbctually removed all traces of the orlglmd 
inhabltanU. “ 

Bahia, or San Sai.vadob, the rap. of the above prov., 
iinmi>di.it«ly within Cape Kt. Antonio, which forms the 
right or E. side of the noble bay of All Saints Uiahfa de 
Tvtios os Santos)^ whence the prov. and the city derive 
their names; lat. (of lighthouse on Ctapo St.Antonio) 
13® O' 30" S., long. 88® 30' W. It was founded about 
1549, by Thomas de Sonza, first captain-general of 
Brazil, and was, until 17(i3, the capital of the colony. 
Since that period Kio has been acknowledged as the 
capital, and it also has been the residence of the com t 
since its emigration to Brazil. But, though now inferior 
to its rival in population and commercial importance, 
Itahlu is one of the largest and most important cities of 
S. America. The estimates of the population vary from 
t20,0(M) to innjKX), of which a third are supposed to be 
whites, a third miilattoes, and a third blacks. It is 
built i>artly along the ridge, and partly on the declivity, 
of a very high and steep hill fronting the nitranec of the 
bay. It consists of an upper and a lower town, tlio 
former Inrliidiiig the sulmrbs of Bom Fim and Victoria. 
The upper town stands on the ridge lictwecn the sea and 
a lake on the N., and cnntaiiis seieral fine streets, in 
which reside the principal inhabitants of the city. 'J'lie 
lower town is extremely dirty, and alliinugli the slroois 
are very narrow, it is no uncommon tiling to see them 
occupied by artificers, with their tools and benches. 
The city is defended by Fort do Mar, and some other 
fortifications, but none of them are of any very great 
strength. 'The local revenue is derived from dirn't 
taxes on larul and provisions, excise upon exports and 
imports, and harbour-dues. J.and is subject to a tax of 
one tentii of its produce, and, since the revolution, 
church lands have also been nmdi'rcd siibicct to tho 
s;imc impost, and the clergy are paid by the governmimt. 
The taxes on provisions, which include beef, fish, 
flour, vegetables. Ac. Ac., are annually farmed out in 
separate parishes. As respects tho number and beauty 
ot Its public buildings, Bahia ranks first among the cities 
of Brazil. In the uppf‘r town, amongst the chief may be 
enumerated tho enthedrai (foniicrly the church of the 
Jesuits), deilicatcd to Son Salvador, built of European 
inartde, and considered tho handsomest occlosinsticul 
building in Brazil. 'J'hc interior is very richly deco¬ 
rated, and o\ or tlie high altar arc two portraits, one of 
Ignatius Loyola anil ,San hran^ols Xavier, probably the 
only remarkable objects of art which any of the public 
biiildiiigK of Bahid have to ofler. {Vt-ntsBt ext% p. 234 ) 
The other public buildings are, the ancient college of 
the Jesuits, now converted iuto a military hospital and 
medical school; thit palaces of the archbishop and the 
governor; the town-liall (eaza dc camalrca); tho tri¬ 
bunal of appeal (eaza de rclavo); the theatre, built 
upon a roex; several hospitals (part of the ftinds for 
8iip])orting them are derived from lotteries); acazado 
misorieprdia, a bank, Nc. Ac. 

Bahia contains a groat number of religious housns, 
all of them situated in the upper town, but they offer 
nothing worthy of observation. It also contains between 
3(1 ami 40 churches, scattered through the upper and 
lower towns. The clergy arc very numerous, in con- 
5P(iueiicc of its iNiing the residence of the archbishop, 
who has tho control of the ecclesiastical afiUrs of the 
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In the lower town the exchange, a massive building 
of modern date, is worthy of remark. It is built in a 
peculiar sty lo, in which it has been attemptmi to Imitate 
the Grecian. The principal street is the Praya, in which 
is situated the church of the Concci^no (conception), 
remarkable on account of the stones with which it is 
built having been prepared and numbered in Europe, and 
brought thence in two irigates; so that on their arrival 
they had merely to to arranged in the order previously 
allotted to them. {Dents BrdxU^ p. 2(14.) The fiousea are 
chiefly constructed of stone, and, contrary to the usual 
mode in S. America, many consist of three, four, and 
even five stories. In the upper town are many hand¬ 
some houses, constructed with balconies rad blinds, 
instead of windows. 

The city of San Salvador Is almost destitute of insti¬ 
tutions devoted to intellectual improvement. Amongst 
the seminaries of education is one which furnishes a 
large number of ecclesiastics. There is a public library, 
with from 60,0( 0 to 70,001) volumes, among which are a 
few ancient Portuguese works, and some MSS. The 
greater portion of tlie good works are in French. 

The vehicles generally used in Bahia are called 
cadeirast and are a kind of palanquin, supported by 
negroes, who make a practice of clustering at the 
comers of the streets, to be hired for that purpose. 

The harbour of Bahia it one of the very best that is 
ray where to be met with. It may be entered dther to 
T2 
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to or bjr night, and at anjr time of the tide. The largest 
ibips anchor close to, and Immedlateljr abreast of, the 
town, In from 6 to 7 fathoms. N. and N. W. of the town 
the to eanands Into a noble basin, studded with islands, 
and affording safe anchorage for innumerable ships. The 
trade of Bahia is very extensive. The exports consist 
principally of sugar, cotton, and coffee; the average ex¬ 
port of sugar, since 1830, being about .*^,000 chests (13 cwt. 
each>,40,000 bales of cotton (each 174 lbs.), and from 4,000 
to 8,000 tons coffee; with tobacco, hides and horns, rice, 
dye and fancy woods, nuts, bullion, &c. 

Of the imports into Bahia, slaves, notwithstanding the 
nominal suppression of the trade, continue to be the most 
ImporUnt article. It is, indeed. Impossible to get any 
accurate accounts of the numbers imported; but those 
brought to the city and the other ports of the bay arc be¬ 
lieved not to fall short of from 12,(X)0 to 18,000 a year 1 
Next to slaves, the most Important articles of import are 
cotton manufartures, woollen and linen stum, fish, fiour, 
eartlienwaru, wine, copper, iron, &c. The total value 
of the articles imported into Uahia in 183.^, exclusive of 
slaves, has been estimated at 1,412,521/.; of which Great 
Britain furnished no less than 942,956/.; vis. cotton goods, 
571,097/.: woollens, 64,740/.; linens, 57,497/.; earthenware, 
16,912/., ftc- The value of the Imports from Portugal 
during the same jrear was .104,854/.; firom France, 
156.7381.: from Hamburg, 105,473/., &c. {Board qf Trade 
Tahle$t V. 489.) 

The country round nearly the whole Bay of Bahia, to 
the extent of from 12 to 20 m. inland. Is known by the 
name of the Reconcavo, and is the most fertile and pro¬ 
ductive In the comarca. Us soil, called by the inhabitants 
massapd^ is black and its fertility is proverbial. In this 
district is situated the town of Cachocira or Caxoeira, 
which ranks next Bahia, as regards extent, population, 
and importance. It carries on an extensive trade with 
the interior of the province, and has a population of alxnit 
16,000 inhabitants. The district caUed the Reconcavo 
comprises several flourishing villages and country towns, 
which owe their prosperity to the abundance of their 
agricultural productions. Among these Tapagipe, or 
Nossa Senhora de Penba, may bo distinguished on ac¬ 
count of its containing tiie country residence of the arch¬ 
bishop of the prov. It contains also a dock-yard, whence 
many well-built and substantial vessels are constantly 
launched. 

The island of Itaparica, situatefl in the Bay of Bahia, is 
the largest with which it is studded. It is about lira, in 
length and 6 In its greatest width. Fruit-trees are very 
extensively cultivated throughout the island. The in¬ 
dustry consists chiefly of wlmle-fishing, tiie distillation 
of rum, and some rope-making. Several towns in the 
Reconcavo equip vesssels for prosecuting the whale- 
fishery in the hayi which forms a branch of industry on 
this line of coast. 

In the comarca of Ithcos the chief town is San Jorge 
dos llheos, wftich was formerly flourishing and compara¬ 
tively opulent and extensive, but has now tiie appearance 
of being deserted. It was R-oquently subject to the ra- 
vagM of the tribe known under the ii.ime of the Glierlns. 

The expulsion of the Jesuits gave the finlslnng blow to 
Its Importance, and the college in which they dwelt 
(built 1723) is now falling to ruins. 

Camaanu is worthy of notice, on account of the magni¬ 
ficent to upon which it is built. Next to San Salvador it 
il the most important port in the prov. of Rahia. 

The comarca of Jacoblna comprises the W. portion of 
the prov. of Bahia. Nearly ail the cattle consumed at 
Bahia are pastured In this district The chief city is Ja- 
cobina. 

BAHLINGKN, a town of Wirtomlierg, circ. Black 
Forest, on the F^ftch, 14 m. N.K. Rotwell. Pop. 8,000. 
It has fabrics of cloth and woollen stuffs, tanneries, and 
numerous breweries and distilleries. Tiiere arc mineral 
•prings In the vicinlu. 

BAHREIN, or AVAL ISLANDS, a group consisting 
•f one large, and several smaller Islands, in tiie Persian 
Oulph, subject to the imam of Muscat, in a bay near the 
Anioian shore, between lat. 260 45^ and26o 16' N., and 
long. 50n 15^ and 60^ 20* W. The largest island (Bah- 
rein) is about 85 m. in length, N. to S., by 6 or 7 m. 
wide, and 80 or 90 m. In circuit: a hilly tract occupies 
Its centre; 4-5tlis of its surface are waste, but the re¬ 
mainder is well watered, partially cultivated, and thickly 
Inhabited. The pop. of the whole group of islands Is, 
perhaps, 60,^, and composed of several different tribes, 
^e native Bahreins number about 40,000 or 50.000; th^ 
are a mixed breed between the Persians and Arabs, but 
possessing more of the indolence and cunning of the 
former than of the bold Oankness of the latter. They 
are chiefly cultivators, merchants, and fishermen ; and 
fisr the most part Mohammedans, of the sect of Omar; 
the rest of the inhabitants are mostly Arabs. The pearl 
fishery, for whicli these islands are chiefly noted, em¬ 
ploys. during the season, 80,000 men ; and yields pearls 
of tM value of from 800,000/. to 860,000/. yearly. Most 
of Ibt fishery boau belong to merchants possessing oon- 
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slderable capital, but the largest proprietor In them It 
the sheik himself, who hat upwanis of 2,000 boats, each 
manned, during the season, with 8 or 10 men: he Im¬ 
poses also a small tax on every other boat. The fishing 
season is from the beginning of June till October. The 
diving is conducted pretty much In the same manner as 
in Ceylon (gee Cxyuin) ; but the divert attach their 
oyster-net to their waists, and are in the habit of always 
stuffing their ears and nose with horn or other sub¬ 
stances : they can remain under water nearly two mi¬ 
nutes at a time. They are often in the most abject cir¬ 
cumstances, and generally In debt to the merchants, who 
obtain the pearls at their own price. Bahrein has a con¬ 
siderable traffic, and might be rendered valuable under 
a good government, and made the centre of all the com¬ 
merce on this part of the Arabian coast. Although the 
only cultivation consists of date plantations, and a few 
wheat, barley, and clover fields, at least ^ part of the sqU 
is very rich; and by irrigation muaii of the rest is capaS 
hie of being greatly improved. Pomegranates, mulber¬ 
ries, figs, melons, Ac. are produced ; and cattle, poultry, 
and plenty of vegetables obtained from the neighbouring 
coast. Numerous small villages and towns are scattered 
over the cultivated parts of the island; and at its N. 
(lortion there are two towns, Manama and Ruffiir. Ma¬ 
nama is the residence of the principal merchants, and 
contains a fort originally built by the Portuguese; the 
remains of several fine reservoirs and aqueducts, con¬ 
structed by the same people, exist on tins island. At 
the N. eiuf are two harbours ; that to the N.W. having 
a depth of four to seven fathoms water near the shore. 
Thu principal exports arc pearls to India, Persia, Arabia, 
and UiiHSorah ; dry dates, tortoise-shell, canvass, sharks’ 
fins, &e. to India; and dates, canvass, mats, and coloured 
cloths to the other countries. The chief imports are, 
rice from Bengal and Mangalore; sugar, pcpi>er, blue and 
white cloths, planks, iron and other metals, cinnamon, 
camphor, drugs, indigo, Ac. from India ; coffee, dry 
fruits, grain, Ac. from Bussorah, Persia, and Muscat. 
There arc 20 merchant-vessels, of 140 to 350 tons, be¬ 
longing to Bahrein, chiefly employed in the India trade. 
The islands of Maharag, Arad, and Tamahoy, lie N.K. 
Bahrein, and contain 7,5(K) inhabitants. Maharag is the 
residence of the slieik. and has a town with a pop. of 
6,000. 'rnc sheik of Bahrein keeps up 5 armed vessels; 
iiut in time of war, can fit out 15 or 20. One of his ships 
i.s of 400 tons burden, and mounts 22 guns. He also 
maintains a body of trottps, consisting of a few hundred 
men ; luit the best defence ot Bahrein is in the multitude 
of reefs surrounding it} and 51:0 determined men miglit 
oppose the landing of as many thousands. The sheik’s 
authority extends over a few places on the Arabian coast. 
These Islands were known to the ancients by the name 
of Tylos, and are mentioned by Arrian. The Portuguese 
established a settlement here soon after Ormuz had l>eun 
taken by Albuquerque; but they were expelled by the 
Persians subsequently to the fall of Ormuz. For a long 
period the Persians and the Alassar sheiks contested the 
possession of Bahrein; but since 1790 it has been wholly 
separated from the Persian dominions. (Af.S'5. 5c/ofig- 
tng to the Royal Gcogr. Soc. i M'CuUacA’s Diet, qf 
Commerce.) 

BAI^, a famous marine watering-place of ancient 
Italy, the Brighton of the R^aii world, on the W. 
shore of the Bay of Naples, 8 m/m. of that city, luid 2| m. 
N. Cape Misenum. Raia* wiFIndebted for its rise and 
celebrity to a variety of circumstances to the softness 
and serenity of its climate, the beauty of its situation,— 

Nullut in orbe ainus Bails fmeluoat amianlSj— 

the abundance of its hot springs, which gave to the 
Romans, who wore passionately fund of the bath, the op¬ 
portunity of indulging in that luxury in every form that 
was most acceptable, Ac. It seems to have come into 
fkshion previously to, or about, the sera of Lucullus, who 
had a splendid villa either in the town or its immolate 
neighbourhood, as hod also Cscsar, Pompey, and Augus¬ 
tus ; and it continued to increase in popularity, and to be 
a favourable resort of the emperors and of the affluent 
voluptuaries of Rome till the irruption of the barbarians 
under Thoodoric the Goth. The town was Imilt origin¬ 
ally on the narrow slip of ground between the hills and 
the sea; but as this space was but of very limited dimen¬ 
sions, after Bais became a fkshlonable resort, the found¬ 
ations of ks streets and palaces were projected into the 
bay Itself { This is alluded to by Horace: — 


Fsnim locuples conUnwMc ffpo. 


II. Oi. 18. 


No sooner, however, had opulence withdrawn her 
Mwerfol hand, than the sea gradually reassumed its old 
domain ; moles and buttresses were torn asunder, washed 
away, or tumbled headlong into the deep, where, several 
feet below the surface, pavements of streets, foundations 
of houses, and masses of walls, may still be descried. 
Earthquakei and other convoUlons of nature have alio 
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largely contributed to the deitructlon of BalVt of which - 
only a small portion of the ruins now remiUn. 
burne*t Two Sicilies^ il. 29.; Cramer*s,A»ctent Italjft ii. 
157.) 

BAIBOUT* a town of Asiatic Turkey, pnch. Erco- 
roum, on the Tchorokhl, 62 m. W. by N. Erceroum. 
Pop. 3,000.7 It is a straggling ill-built town, supposed to 
occupy the site of the ancient Varutha^ with a castle 
which has some marks of antiquity. Instead of walls 
and bastions, it is defended by portable towers made of 
logs of wood. They are musket-proof, of a triangular 
shape, and have raised turrets at each angle. If required 
in any distant part of the country, as not unfrequently 
happens, they may be taken to pieces, or, if the roods per¬ 
mit, transported on wheels ! The accumulation of snow 
in winter is here so great as to cut off all communication 
between Baibout and the circumjacent villages for four 
mouths in the year. Cow dung baked in the sun, and 
collected during the summer months, is the only fuel tlie 
poor can afford to purchase. The natives in this part 
of Armenia arc described as a short, stout, and active 
race of men; remarkably dark in their complexions, 
brave and hardy, passionately fond of hunting the stag, 
with which their mountains abound, and Invariably civil. 
(Kinneir's Asia Minors ^c. p. 353.) 

BAIKAL (LAKE OF), sometimes called the Sviatore 
More^ or Holy Sea, in Siberia, In the gov. of Irkoutsk, 
between 51<> and 5G*^ N. lat., and 1()3<^ and 110^ £. long. 
Its greatest length, in a N.N.E. and S.S.W. direction, is 
nearly 40Um.; but, where greatest, its breadth docs not 
exceed com., and Is in most parts much less. It is of 
very unequal depth, sand-banks and shallows occurring 
alongside of all but unfathomable abysses. It is situated 
in a mountainous country, and receives several conslder- 
.nble riveis, while its surplus water is entirely carried off 
by the Angara, a large and rapid river, an amuent of the 
Jenlssed. The fisheries of this lake are very valuable. 
Great numbers of seals, of a silvery colour, are cap¬ 
tured ; the skins of which are sold to the Chinese. Stur- 
geon, to the extent of about 1,0(K) poods a year; salmon, 
Ac , are also t.iken ; but the grand object of the fishery 
is the omul, a sort of herring {SeUtno autumnalii, vcl 
mif-ratorius), taken in vast numbers (about 100,U(10 poods 
a year) in Aug. and Sep., when it ascends the rivers. 
Ttie most siiigutar fish belonging to the Baikal is the 
aolomynka {CallyonimwiBaicalewtis), from4 to fi inches 
In length, so very fat that it melts before the fire like 
butter. The latter is never taken alive ; but is cast deail 
upon the shore, sometimes in immense quantities, after 
storms. It yields an oil, sold to great advantage to the 
Chinese. 'rh<- surface of the lake is frozen over from 
Nov. to the end of April or the beginning of May. 
{Klaproth, Mimoircs Kelatifs A I'Ante, iii. 89—lOH.; 
Storch, Tableau dc la Russic, ii. 142.) 

ilAlLLEl l., a town of France, dep. du Nord, cap. 
cant., on a hill near the Metcrbeemic, 16 m. W. N. W. 
Idllc, within a short distance of the Belgian frontier. 
Pup. 9,911. It is open, and is genemlly well built; It has 
various fabrics of cloth, cotton and lace, pajicr and hats, 
with a large distillery, oil-mills, tanneries, ])otteries, Ac. 
A specios of cheese uit de BaiU^, made in the environs, 
is highly esteemed. Bailleul is the name of several small 
towns in various fiarts of France, but all too inconslder- 
abb* to deserve notice In this place. 

BA IN, a town of France, dcp. llle et Vilaine, cap. cant., 
18 m. S. Rennes. Pop. 3/V15. It has manulactures of 
oerges and woollen stuflk. 

BA IS, a town of France, dep. and arrond. Mayennc, 
cap. cant. Pop. 2,443. I'his also is the name of a town 
cif about the same size, in the dep. lUc et Vilaine, arrond. 
litre. 

BAJA, a town of Hungary, co. Bacs, near the Danube, 
20 m. N. by W. Zornbor, lat. 4CP 10' 26" N., long. 38" 
.58' 17'' E. Pop. 12,000. It Is the seat of the courts o^ 
justice for the co., has a Catholic and a Greek church, a 
synagogue, and a Catholic gymnasium. It contains the 
castle of Princa.Grassalcovics. . ^ ^ 

HAKKVVKl^L, a town of England, co. Derby, hund. 
High Peak, par. Bakcwell, 22m. N.N.W. Derby. Pop. 
(1821)1,782; (1831) 1,898. Area of township, 3,380 acres. 
The town is beautifully situated on t^e W. bank of 
the Wye, 2 m. above its confluence with the Der¬ 
went. The church, a spacious Gothic structure, on an 
eminence, contains many fine monuments. The Inde¬ 
pendents and Wesleyans have each a chapel. There 
M a free-school, founded in 1686, with a small endow¬ 
ment, and an almshouse for six old mra. Over a chaly¬ 
beate spring (which had a high reputation in the Saxon 
times), modern baths have, within a recent period, been 
fannedthese are constantly supplied with fresh water, 
which, on its influx, emits considerable quantities of car¬ 
bonic acid gas: its temp, is 60° Fahr. There is a news¬ 
room. museum, &c., connected with the establishment. 
Near the entrance to the town, from Ashford, is a cotton 
manufactory, built by Sir Richard Arkwright: it em- 
pl<^s about 300 hands. Many of the other inhabitants 
are employed in the lead muief and marble quarries 
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of the nelghbourhcpd. The wcekiv market is held on 
Friday, but there is little business of any kind transacted. 
There are annual fairs held, Easter Monday, Whit 
Monday. Aug. 29th, Monday after Oct. 10th, and Thurt- 
day after Nov. 11th. The petty sessions for the hundred 
are held in the town. It is the chief polling town for 
the N. division of the county. The living is a vicarage, 
in the patronage of the dean and chapter of Litchfl^d. 
The poor-rates levied In the township In 1836 amounted 
to 1,064/. 4s. 

Three miles N. E. of the town is Chatsworth, the 
splendid seat of the Duke of Devonshire, on a gentle 
rise near the base of a finely wooded hill: the Derwent, 
spanned by a handsome stone bridge, flows past its 
principal front, llie mansion forms a square of 190 ft., 
enclosing a spacious court, with a fountain in the centre; 
it has a flat roof surrounded by balustrades, and is deco¬ 
rated with Ionic columns. At the principal entrance, a 
grand flight of steps leads to a terrace extending the 
length of the building. The water-works (with the 
exception of those of Versailles) are considered the finest 
in Europe. Tlic present edifice stands on the site of the 
mansion built by Sir William Cavendish in the 16th 
century, in which Mary, Queen of Scots, was Imprisoned 
13 years. It was completed in 1706, but a wing, uid other 
additions have been made to it by the present duke, 
and many improvements are ftiU in progress. Alto¬ 
gether, it is one of the noblest residences in the kingdom, 
and contains a very large collection of pictures, statues, 
and articles of veriu. Haddon Hall, the property of the 
Duke of Rutland, the most perfect of tne anewnt ba¬ 
ronial mansions remaining in the kingdom, it about 2 
m. S of the town, on an eminence overlooking the fine 
vale of lladdon. It was built at different periods; the 
most ancient part in Kdw. Ill.’t reign ; another, In that 
of Hen. VI.; and the most modern, in the reign of 
Ellz.; at which period it came Into the possesaion of the 
Manners family. 

The present name of the town is a contraction of its 
old Saxon name, derived from the chalybeate spring. 
The castle stood on a knoll, on the E. bank of the Wye. 
The parish in which this township Is situated is the 
largest in the co., its area being 43,020 acres; and It 
includes, besides the towns of Bakcwell and Buxton, 
8 clmpelrics, 10 townships, and 4 hamlets. The entire 
population in 1831 was 9,503. (Lpson’s Mag. Brit.i 
Glover's Hfst. of Dvrbysh.) 

BAKl'CIlISKRAl (palace of the gardens),'a town 
of Jtussia In Flurope, in the Crimea, of which, while 
under the I'artars, ft was the capital and tlie residence 
of the khan, 7 m. S.W. Simpheropol. Pop. 9,500. 
** Tills,'* says Dr. Clarke, ** is one of the most remark¬ 
able towns in Europe; first, in the novelty of its manners 
and customs: these are strictly oriental, and betray 
nothing ol a European character: secondly. In the site 
of the town itself, occupying the craggy sides of a pro¬ 
digious natural fosse, between two high mountuns, 
somewhat like the appearance exhibited by Matlock in 
Derbyshire. The view breaks all at once upon tho 
traveller, exhibiting a variety of objects in a most irre« 
gular and scattered manner; while bubbling fountains, 
running waters, gardens, terraces, hanging vineyards, 
and groves of the black poplar, seem to soften the horror 
of rocks and precipices, and even to make them appear 
Inviting." (vol.li.p.l70.,Bvo.ed.) But, notwithstanding 
this profusion of fountains and water, Baktehiserai is 
not distinguished by its cleanliness; on the contrai^, its 
streets are narrow, winding, and filthy. It sulfbred a 
good deal after its first occupation by the Russians, but 
latterly It has improved : it is entirely occupied by 
Tartars. Tho ancient palace of the knans has been 
repaired, and is preserved in all its former magniflcence. 
(Schnitzler, La Russie, 4rc., p. 734.; LyalCsTravelSt !• 
p. 2fil 

BAKU, or BADKU, a sea-port town of the Russian 
dominions, prov. Daghestan, on the S. shore of Uie pen¬ 
insula of Abscharon, on the W. coast of the Caspian Sea. 
of which it is one of tho best and most frequented ports; 
lat. 40° 22^ N.. long. 61° IV E. Fop. 5,000. ? It Is de^ 
fended by a double wall and deep ditch, constructed in 
the reign of Peter the Great. It has some mosques and 
caravaiiseras, but Is meanly built: the houses, which 
are flat roofed, arc covered with a coating of naphtha. 
Its excellent harbour, and its central and advancedjio- 
•ition, give it great advantages as a trading station. Tho 
value of tho imports, consisting prlncipsJly of raw silk 
and cotton goods from Persia, amounted, in 1831, to 
1,702,460 roubles. The exports consist principally of 
naj^htha, laflOron, &o. 

The peninsula of Abscharon is famous for its naphtha 
springs and mud volcanoes, and before the Mohammedan 
conquest was a favourite resort of the Ghebers, or fira- 
worshippers. " The quantity of naphtha procured In tho 

J ilain to tho S.E. of the city is enormous. It is drawn 
rom wells, some of which have been found to yield from 
1,000 to 1,500 lbs. a day. These wells are, in a certain 
sense, inexbausUble ; for they are no sooner emptied. 
T 3 
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than Ui^ a^n begin to flU, the naphtha continuing to 
IneraaM tillit haa attained to Its former level. It U used 
by the natlTea ai a lubatltute for lamp nil, and, when 
Ignited, emit* a clear light, with much smoke, and a dis¬ 
agreeable smell. B. of the naphtha springs tlie attention is 
arrested by the Atasb>Kiidda, or llre-tcmple of the Ciho- 
bers I a remarkable spot, something less tlian a mile In 
circ., from the centre of which a bluish flame is seen 
to arise. Hero some small houses have been erected; 
arvl the inhabitants, lii order to smother the flame, iiave 
covered the space enclosed by the walls with a thick loam 
of earth. When fire is. Uiercfore, required for any culi¬ 
nary purpose, an incision is made in the floor, and on a 
light nelng produced, the flame Immediately arises, and 
when necessary is again suppressed by closing the aper¬ 
ture ! With the fire a sulphureous gas also arises ; and 
a atrnng eurrent of inflainmatilo air, with which leathern 
bottlM are frequently filled, invariably continues alter 
(lie flame has bctMi extinguished. Tlie whole country, 
iiidocd, around liaku has, at times, the appearance of 
being enveloped in flames. It often seems as if the fire 
rolled down from the mountains in largo masses, with 
incredible velocity; and during the clear 'moonshine 
nights of November and Decemtier, a bright blue light is 
observed, at times, to cover the whole western range. 
This tire docs not consume ; and if a person finds himself 
in the middle of it, he Ts not sensible of any warmth.’* 
Kinneir*a Pertia^ p.390.) The mud volcanoes, in tiie 
vicinity of the town, often throw up vast quantities of 
mud. Baku was acqmired by the llussfans ftora the I'er- 
sians, in 1801, and along with Astrakhan carries on tlic 
whole trade of the t.'aspian. {See Caspian Sea.) 

Baku, or Bakowa, a town of Moldavia, on the 
Ristrltz, near its confitience with the Seretii, lat. 4IP SO* 
N., long. IMP 47* E. It is a poor, miserable, filthy place, 
but lias a considerable trade in cattle, corn, suit, and 
wood. It occtmics the site of a city which was once tlie 
residence of a Calhulic bishop ; the ruins of the cathedral 
still exist. 

BALA, a township, market, and assize town of N. 
Wales, CO. Merioneth, liund. reullyn, 37 m, N.W. by W*. 
Slirewsbury, at the W. end of the largest of the >Vclsh 
lakes, in a wild and mountainous district. Pop. of par., 
!I,3A9; of town, about 1,200. 'Hie town, which consists of 
one wide street, with a smaller one branching from It, has 
a neat and respectable appearance. It has a chapel of ease, 
anil 2 o(lier chapels belonging to Independents and (hil- 
vinistic Mctlimlists ; an cndnwiHl grammar-school, found¬ 
ed In 1712, whore 30 boys are clothed and educated each 
for 4 years ; a luwik society, established in 182H; and a 
town-ball, to which one of the co. bridewells is attached. 
The market is held on S.ituri(ayst and is well attended. 
'I’here are fairs, rhlcllv for the sale of life stock, on the 
Saturday before Shrovetide, May 14th, July 10th (a 
largo lamb fair), Oct. 2-Ub, and Nov. Hth. Balaapiicars 
to nave been anciently incorporated, but at present is 
merely a nominal borough in the jurisdiction of tlie co. 
magistrates. The spring assizes, the summer and winter 

S iuarter sessions for the co., are held here, and a co. rourt 
or debts under 40s. every other month ; all the courts 
being alternately hold here and at Dollgelly. The town 
and neighbourhood have been famnus from a remote pe¬ 
riod for the mimufactiire of knitted stockings and gloves, 
osteenied ff>r their strength and softness of texture ; but 
this lias of late years declined consldorably. At present 
(I83N) about 40,000 dozen Htm'kings and socks, and A.OOO 
^airs of gloves, are annually maile. At the S. E. cml of 
the town is a large artificial mound, snppostxl to be of 
Homan construction, from the summit ot which is a 
magnificent view, basing the lofty Arruns on one side, 
and I'ader Idris on the oilier. Tlie lake llala, Tegid, or 
Piinblemere, is about 4 tn. in length by 1 in width; it 
nliounds with pike, perch, trout, and still more with the 
whitC'Scalml gw}niald. The whole is the property of 
Sir W.JV. Wynn, who has a (ishiug-soat on it. The Doe 
rises in Arran Ponllyn, a mountain at the head of the 
lakci and emerges from it near Bala, where it is spanned 
by a bridge, near w’hich, on the E. bank, a castle was 
ereeUsi iw 1282, of which some traces arc yet visible. 
A branch of the llomnn Wailing St. passed tiirongh or 
very near the present town, and at the bend of the lake 
are the remains of a Homan station. The artificial mound 
above mentioned was occupied by the Welsh as one of a 
chain of forts arross this part of the principality, to pre¬ 
vent the incursions of the English lords marchers: at a 
subsequent iieriod tho place was a de;icndcncy of Harlech 
Castle. Bala Is a ikvuurito resort of sportsmen during 
the grmise tesMon. 

BALACIINA, a town of European Russia, gov.Nijni 
Novg<iroil. on the Woiga. Pop. 3,(MX). 

BALAGANHKOI, a town of Asiatic Russia, gov. 
Iiknutsk, 90 m. N. W. Irkoutsk, on the Angara. 

(an. Bergns/a)^ a town of Spain, Cata- 
louU, oil the Segre, 14 m N. K. I.enda. Pop. 4,000. It 
i» situateil at the (hot of a steep mountain in a fertile 
ploAii, and is ilefcndcil hv a castle. 

JBALAGUAUT CEILED DISTRICTS,an Inl.prov. 
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of S. Hlndostan, presid. Madras, between 15* and IG^ 
20* N. lat., and 7!P 40* and 7U° 20* B. long.; consisting of 
part of the region called Balaghaut, oralmve the Ghauts 
(whicii extends from the Krishna to tlie S. of Mysore, 
and formed the anc. Hindoo emp. of Kamata), having 
N. Kurnool, and the territories of the Nizam; B. Gun- 
toor, Nellore, and A root; S. Mysore; and W. Dharwar: 
length about 200 m., breadth various, area 2.1,4.16 sq. 
m. Pop. (1836-.^) 2,176,003. It is almost equally divided 
between the collcctorates of Bellarv and Ouddapah. It 
consists mostly of elevated table-lands' stretching out 
into extensive plains; but largo tracts are rugged, and 
there is a great deficiency of wood. There are no large 
rivers: the Toombuddra forms part of Its N. boundary, 
and fills some watercourses about Bijanagur, the anc. 
Hindoo rapital; but elsewhere irrigation is scarce, and 
drought frequently prevails. Tho soil is in most jiarts 
either black or reel mould : the former is most common 
in the W. districts, where it forms an extensive plain : 
it Is deep, witliout vegetatable remains ; and w'hen 
cleared, broken up, and properly pulverised, is found 
to be exceedingly fertile, anil is afterwards very easily 
cultivatfHl. But this bringing in of tlie black soil is a 
very expensive process ; and, in consequence, tiuiugh the 
red soil lie less fertile, yet, as it is more easily brought 
into a productive state, the poorer classes are gencr^ly 
.settled upon it. Drill husbandry is universal. Rain Is 
uncertain; and if it fail in Juno, the whole crop is in 
danger of being lost. The cultivation is almost 
univers.xl; the wet not being supposed to exceed 7 per 
cent, of the whole. Plantations of indigo, bi'tel, sugar¬ 
cane, red pcjiper, tolmeco, &c., arc pretty extensively 
scattr^red over the country. In 1807 garden proilnce 
paid about 6'H per cent, of the ground rent. The 
temperature is miich cooler than in the surrounding 
unti less elevated districts. Manufactures inconsider¬ 
able. 

The land has alw'.xys been rcgardeil as belonging to 
government, and the metayer system was prevalent 
under both the native and Mohaniinedan dynasties. 
Between the cmiquest of the latter and the reign of 
Auriingzebe, tho class of puhgars, who were originally 
either mere colleetors of the revenue or heads of villages, 
having greatly increased in nuinlN'rs .and influence, 
withheld the revenues, set up for petty chiefs, and having 
established a kind of feudal systi'in, desolated the coun¬ 
try by their mutual wars, and reduced it to a state of 
anarchy and of the utmost misiTy. When it came into the 
possession of the British in 1800, its iuhah. generally 
were the ^Hiorcst in our dominions: they wore seldom 
even fixed as tenants, but migrated from farm to farm, 
and from village to village, where they cluhlicd togt^ther 
to carry on their cultivation.” The judicious adminis¬ 
tration of Sir T. (then Col.) Miinro, who was appointed 
principal collector, not only averted a famine, in con¬ 
sequence of droiiglit,in 1803, but in seven years raised tho 
revenue, without burdening the cultivators, from 1 million 
to million fiagodas. In 183(i-,*i7 the land revenue 
amounted to 4,083 377 nip., the total revenue for the same 
year being •1,362,738 rup., or .1311,273/. The average total 
revenue ]iald by each intiab. of Bcllary is 2 rup. 8 an. 

8 nlc.; and that paid by e.'ich inh.xb. of Cuddapah, 2 rup. 
Tne village settlement is pnxlominant in this pruv., 
especially in (hiddapnh. Tlie inhab. are more laborious, 
hardy, and manly, and their feod, dress, and weapons, 
ruder than those of the fieoplc below the Ghauts; they 
were never thoroughly subdued by tho Mohammedans, 
who settled in this prov. at a comparatively late period, 
and do not now exceed 1-1.1th part of the pop. Bala- 
ghaiit formed part of the last Hindoo empire or Byanagur; 
after the fall of the Delhi d>nasty, it became separated 
into several indep. states, was conquered by ilyder tefore 
1780; and after 1792 belonged to the Nizam, by whom, in 
1800, it was ceded to the British. (E, /. 
Gnxetieer, i. pp. 113—118. ; Madraa Almanac for 1838.) 

B.\LAKLAVA, a small sea-port town of European 
Russia, at the S.W. extremity of the Crimea; lat. 
440 29* N., long. 33® 3** 40** E It has a small but excel¬ 
lent harbour, land-locked, and with water sufficient to 
float tho largest ships. It has no trade, and is resorted 
to only by coasters. 

BAL.4MBANGAN, an isl. of the E. Archip., 4th divi¬ 
sion, lying off the N. extremity of Borneo; lat. 7° 15' N.. 
long. 117° 8* E.; 1.1 m. long and 3 broad, but uninhabited. 
It has a rich soil, and two harbours abounding in fish. 
A settlement, formed in 1774, by the K. I. Company, was 
soon after destroyed by the Sooloos, and a subsequent set¬ 
tlement planted In 1803 was afterwards ahdndoned. 

B.\LASOKE {Valeswara)^ a sea-port town of Hin¬ 
dustan, prrad. Bengal, prov. Orissa, distr. Cuttack of 
which it is the chlct port; lat. 21<’ 32* N., Jong, i^o 56* R • 
125 m. S. W. Calcutta. Top. (1822) 10,000. It Is a iarie 
straggling place, on the S. Iiank of the Boori-Balanff 
and much fallen off. Formerly it was a nourishing town* 
with Portuguese, Dutch, and English factories. It has 
dry docks, but is at present frequented only by Maidive 
vessels, salt boats, and other small craft: its cxpoita are 
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chiefly nee to Calcutta in winter. iHamtliou'B E. /. 
OaxA. 120.) 

BALATON (LAKE OF), in Hungary. See Flatten— 
Srvb« 

b ALBRIGGAN, a nugrlt. town of Ireland, co. Dublin, 
prov. Leiniter, near the mouth of the small river Del van, 
forming the co. boundary to the N., 17 m. N. by E. of 
Dublin. It was the scene of a sanguinary battle in 1329 
Iwtween the first Earl of Louth and some of the English 
settlers, who disputed his claim to the palatine dignity of 
the county, but were defeated. ’William HI. encamped 
here on his march to Dublin, after the battle of the Boyne. 
It has been much improved by the exertions of the 
proprietor, who has succeeded in making it both a re¬ 
spectable manufacturing and commercial mart, and a 
desirable watering-iiloce. It is well built, and baths of 
every description have been constMctcd. It is a cha- 
pelry fr»nned from Balrothery parish. The chapel, built 
III 1816, at an expense of upwards of 3,00(i/., was acoideii- 
rally burnt down in 1835, and has not yet been rebuilt. 
There is also here a Horn. Catli. cliapcl, ami a place of 
worship for Methodists. There Is a dispensary, and 
petty sessions are held every alternate 'J'uesday. The 
town is the headquarters of the co. constabulary, and near 
it is a martello tower, witli a coast-gu.ird station. There 
are two cotton mills here, one only of which is (1838) in 
action, giving work to 90 persons, of whom 84 are fe¬ 
males. The \arn is wrought into elotli chiefly in the 
town, where tlicre are 260 looms thus cmplnyeil; besides 
which, in the village of Garrstuu J50 looms, arc worked 
for the Balbriggnn manufacturers. The finished article 
is chiefly sohi in Dublin and Glasgow. 'I’he cmbniiderlng 
ol inuslm is carried on here and in the ncigliboiirhomi so 
as to give employment to upwards of 1 ,( 00 leinales, at tliu 
pertnaiient average wages of 2 .v. a week throughout the 
year: this de]>.artinent is carried on through Bellast and 
Glasgow agencies, the cloth being embroidered by the 
workers in their own dwellings, and is bleached in Bel¬ 
fast. Hosiery is also manufactured here, and sold in 
DubliiL There .ire 30 frames, which emph»y 50 persons. 
'J'he corn trade is extcn.sivc. 1 ‘our flour mills supply 
flour, meal, and bran to all the neighbouring pKiocs, and 
to Droghfita. The public markets arc held J»n Mondays, 
in a market-house erected in 1811. The loirs arc on Ute 
29th April and 29tli Sept. 

The exports and imports of the port for ISS.**, Including 
the ruasiiiig trade, were as follow * — 


Exports. 


k'urn. Meal,! 
and Flour J 


Totol - 


Tvjns. 


G16 


645 


Value. 


L. 

5,4 IH 


5,418 


Imports. 


I'VmiK, Sic, 
U.-irk 
JPotatues 
ISalt - 


T«»tal - 


Tons. Value. 


11,.17.1 
20 

1,108 

3.11 


8,064 

2,7( 0 
3(i8 


!■', 2 ' n,.TJ2 


The poKt-ofliec revenue for 1830 was 327/., and for 1836, 
40;{/. A caravan^ a itiail-ear, and two other cars, con¬ 
veying, at an average, 30 passengers eaeli trlji, ply between 
Dublin and Balbrigg.iii every ihiy. Tlic fishery, particu¬ 
larly for herrings, used to be curried on extensively in 
Ualnriggan, but has deelined cotisiderahly since 1830, 
when the bounties which had been granted by the Hoard 
of Irish FlKheries were withdrawn. The number of 
fishing vessels, and men, in 1830 and 1836, are said to have 
been— 



1830. 1 

1 18.16. 


No. 

To.m.if'p 

Men. 

No. 

Tonnage. 

Men. 

OerkadVeMeb - 

K> 

3/1T1 

57(1 

lU 

387 

70 

iiulf-ilecked ditto 

4 

CU 

kZ 




Open Sul lloats - 

1 

- 

5 




Row Boats - • 

59 

* 

.131 




Total • 

149 


1 934 

10 

387 

70 


Supposing these returns to be correct, they aflbrd no 
grounds for impeaching the policy of withdrawing the 
Imunties. On tlio contrary, they strongly evince its 
wisdom; as they show that, while it existed, vessels had 
been fitted out as much in the view of catching the bounty 
as ot catching herrings. 

The harbour, which is naturally small and much ex¬ 
pos^, was considerably improved by a pier built about 
1765. The quay, which Is now 600 feet long, with a 
lighthouse at the extremity, is frequently filled with 
craft. At the pier head there is 14 fl. water at high 
spring-tides, but the harbour dries at low water. (FriV. 
Information.) 

BALEARIC ISLANDS. See Majorca, Minorca, Ac. 

BALFKON, a village of Scotland, In the W. part of 
Stirliugshirc, in the parish of the same name, I 9 m. N. 
GUisgow, and 19 m. W. Stirling. Fop. of par. 2,057.^ The 
viUa^ is neat and well built. The iuhab. are principally 
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employed as weavers for the Glasgow manufacturers and 
in the Ballindalloch cotton mills in immediate vtcUtv. 
The latter employ a great number of hands. 

BALFROOSH, a town of Fersia, prov. Maiunderaii, 
on the Bawool, about 12 m. ft-om the S. shore of the 
Caspian Sea, lat. 8 ^ 37* N., long. 62° 42* E. This is « 
large flourishing city. There are, however, no accurate 
details with respect to its population: but that was esti¬ 
mated by Mr. Fraser at 200,000, though we should be dis¬ 
posed to think that this was rather beyond the mark. 
It is situated in a low, sw.Tmpy, but rich country; and 
stands literally in the middle of a forest, it being sur¬ 
rounded and interspersed wiUi fine trees. It has an ex¬ 
tensive trade, to be accounted for principally by the 
c.oraparative immunity it has enjoyed from oppressive 
Imposts, as the roads leading to it are bad, and its port, 12 
m. off, little better than an open roadstead. It is, or at 
least w'as, when visited by Mr. Fraser, entirely peopled by 
merchants, mechanics, and their dependents, and learned 
men; and was prosperous and happy, far beyond any 
other plaro ho hod seen in Persia. Streets broad and 
straight, but unpaged; houses mostly constructed of 
bricks, in good repair, and roofed with tiles. It has no 
public buildings of any consequence; the only places of 
any interest being tlie bazars, widen extend for a Bill 
ndle in length, and consist of substantially built ranges 
of shops covered iVem the sun and weather by a roofing 
of wood and tiles, kept in excellent repair. There are 
abfjut 10 principal caravansaras, several of which are 
attached to the bazars, and are parcelled out into cham¬ 
bers for tlie nicrciiants and warehouses for their goods. 
All the bazars and carav.insara 8 are well filled with 
various comniudities, and prcsuiit a scene of bustle and 
business, yet of regularity, very uncommon in this 
country, ai.d, therelore, the more gratifying. There are 
between 20 and 30 incdrasses or colleges, Ualfroosh being 
nearly .*is miu:h celebrated for the number and eminence 
of its moulahs, or le.*iriicd men, as for Its commerce. The 
river is crossed by a bridge of 9 arches. (Fraser's Travels 
along the Caspian A’ca, &c., pp. 82—99.) 

BALi, BALLY, or LITTLE JAVA, an isl. of the 
E. Archipelago, W. or Ist division, between 8 ^ 6 * and 
H- .W* S. lat., and lU^ 40' and 11.50 42 / E. long.; 70 m. 
long l>y 35 in. average breadth. Fop. estimated in 1815 
at 800,18)0. C'oast rugged and without harbours ; surface 
rising gradually to the centre, w’here a chain of mountains 
strelrhes W. and E. across the isl., terminating In tho 
piMk of Bali, viliich is volcanic: geology the same in 
utlier resnects as that of Java. The hind is productive 
where well watered, as around the coasts, by numerous 
streams, and elscw here bv artificial means: irrigation is 
so necessary, tliat the sovereigns of Ball impose a tax not 
on the land but on tlie w'ater by which it is fertilised. 
In the lower tracts rice Is much cultivated, molxc and 
sweet potatoes in the upper lands; in addition to these 
articles, tlie Balesc, thouj{h mostly lliiidoos, cat (lOuUry, 
hogs'llesli, and even bcel, without seruple, excepting the 
saccrduUl class. The chief exports are rice, coarse 
cloths, ctitton yarn, liides, salted eggs, birds’ nests, oil, 
dingding (dried flesh), gambicr (catechu), Ac.: the 
imports, opium, betel, gold, silver, and Ivory. Tho 
natives being hiipcrior to the Malays and Javanese in 
size, strength, and intelligence, are (ireferrcd by tho 
Chinese as slaves. Bali was divided. In 1815, into eight 
independent states, governed by despotic chiefs: the 
village system prevails here as In Java. There are but 
few Buddhists or Mohammedans; but Hindooism pre¬ 
vails in Ball only, of all the isl. of this archipelago. The 
mass of the people, however, worship the elements, and 
the tutelary gods of rivers, forests, mountains, Ac. 
'J'here arc no religious mcniUcauts, but suttees and im¬ 
molations are conducted on a much more aggravated 
scale than In India. The Sanscrit tongue may be dis¬ 
tinctly traced In the language ot Bali. {Hamilton s E. /. 
Gazetteer, i. 120—122.; Cratr/urd's Hist, qf the Indian 
Archipelago, 11. 236—2.59, Ac. 

BALIZK. See lIoNmiHAS. 

BALKII, or BULKH (an. J7ac/ra), a prov. of Cen¬ 
tral Asia, now subordinate to the khanat of Bokhara, 
chiefly between lat. a5<’ and 37^ N., and long. 63°and 69° 
E.; having N. the Oxus; E. Buduk-shuii: 8 . the Hin¬ 
doo, Koosh, and l^aropamlsan mnts.; and Vv. the deoert; 
lenfdh, E. to W., about 250 m.; breadth 100 to 120 m.: 
area 30,000 sq. m. Fop. about 1, 000 , 000 . (A'/pAinslone, 
li. 195.) The S. part is flill of stony hills, but baa 
many good and well-watered valleys \ ttie £. is moun¬ 
tainous, and more valuable than the W., which, as well 
as the N., is sandy and barren. It formerly comprised 
several districts, which now belong to separate govern¬ 
ments, as Khoulloom, Koondooz, and others to the K. 
Its capital, and the territory subordinate to it, have, since 
the fall of the Dooraunee monarchy In Caubul, to which 
state it formerly belonged, been taken possesslim of tw 
the khan of Bokhara. {Eiphinstone^s Caubul s Burnetts 
Trav. into Bokhara.) 

Baleh (the Zartaspa and Baetra of the Greeks), a 
decayed city of Central Asia; cap. prov. belonging to the 
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kh«mt of Bokhara, but gor. by its own chief, who receirci 
the whole of its revenues : on the rieht bank of the Adir. 
•lah or Balkh rlv., in a plain G m. N.W., a range of the 
Paropamisannwuntains, 10m. S. the Oxus, and 060 S. K. 
Bokhara: let 8(P 48' N., long. 67° 18 E. l*op., in 1K35. 
under 0,000. {Bumei.) The ruins of Balkh occupy a clr> 
cult of 20 m.: they consist rliicfly of fallen mosques and 
decayed tombs, none of an age prior to that of Mohammed. 
The city, like Babylon, has become to the surroumllng 
country an all but iueahaustible mine of bricks. There 
are many inequalities on the surface of the plain, probably 


directions. Balkh seems to have inclosed many extensive 
gardens, but these are now neglected and overgrown with 
weeds. The aqueducts, of which there are said to be 18, 
arc dried up or choked, and overflow nder rains, leaving 
standing p4iols, which make the place very unhealthy, 
though Balkh be not naturally in a marshy position, but 
on a gentle slope toward the Oxus, about 1,600 feet above 
the level of the sea. A mud wall, of late construction, 
surrounds a portion of the present town, excluding the 
ruins on every side for about 2 m. The town contains 3 
large colleges, but empty and decaying; and at its N. 
side is the citadel, a solid building, but not strong as a 
fort; it contains a stone of white marble, pointed out os 
the throne of ** ('yrus 1" The country round is flat, fer« 
tile, and well cultivated, said to contain 360 villages, and is 
watered by 18 canals, drawn from a celebrated reservoir 
in the Porcmamlsan mnts. Its wheat and apricots arc re* 
markably fine. Balkh is said to have liecn built by 
Kyamoori, the founder of tho Persian monarchy, and is 
called by the natives Oinm^el-Butdan, "mother of cities." 
After its conquest by Alexander the Great, it flourished 
as the capital of a Grecian kingdom. In the 3d century 
of the Christian sBra,Artaxerxes neld an assembly at Balkh 
for the recognition of ids authority. The Magi were ex¬ 
pelled by the Caliphs: Jenghiz, Timour, Aurungzebe, 
Nadir shah, and the Afghans, euccesslvely possessed it: 
within tho last 12 years it has belonged, with its territory, 
to the khan of Bokhar.i. ( Burnci's TravilSt 11.204.207.) 

BALKHAN. See Turkey. 

BALLKNSTEDT, n town of the duchy of Anhalt 
Bernburg, on the Getel, I.*) m. S.E. Halbcrstadt. Pop. 
2,(ino. It is situated at the foot of a hill, and is 111- 
bulU. In Its jpnvirons Is a castle, the residence of the 
iliike, which commands a fine view, luid has fine gardens. 
It has fabrics of linen, dyeworks, and an hospital. 

BALLINA, an inland town of Ireland, co. Mayo, 
prov. Connaught, on the Moy, 126 in.\V.N.W. Dublin. 
Its former name was Hclleek, " the ford of flags." The 
pop., including that of Ardiiaree, a village on the Sligo 
side of tho Moy, connected with it by a bridge of l(i 
arches, and which may be regarded as a suburb of Bal- < 
liiia, was, in 1821, 6.243, and in 1831, 7,9ii2: the numberV 
in both parts of the town not iieing specified in the census 
of 1831, but included generally in those of tho parish 
in which they arc situate, no satisfactory statement can 
be made of tlie proportions of the several religious 
denoniiiiations, Init the Homan Catholics i^>ear to out¬ 
number the Niiscopal Prot. in tlie ratio of 16 to 1, and 
the number of Presbyterians is quite insignificant. The 
town, which occupies a pleasing and healthy position, 
contains several good streets and houses. Tlie parish 
church is a plain building; the l<oni.<;ath. chapel, which 
Is considered ns tho cathedral of the llom.l'ath. bishop of 
Killal.-i, is a large and very ornamental etlifiee; there are 
also places of worship for Baptists and Methodists. The 
town contains 8 public schools, in which, and in several 
private seminaries, about 800 children receive instruction, 
tlerc also is a dispensary. A new bridge below the town 
is now being erected, and arrangements are being made 
for widening the old bridge, whicii is inconveniently 
narrow. Races are held in May, on a fine course in the 
neighbourhood. General sessions of tho peace are held 
111 July, and petty sessions every Tuesday In the court¬ 
house, a neat modern building. Here is a station of the 
constabulary, and a barrack. The market, for which 
commodious shambles are erected, is held on Mondays ; 
fair*on 12tli May and 12th August. There are 2 aie and 
porter brew'erlci, and 2 large flour mills: 8,31)9 bushels of 
malt paid duty in 1886. A tobacco and snufl' manufactory 
has been carried on slime 1801, and coarse linen is woven, 
but not to anv extent. 'Within the last four years the 
provision trade has been introduced, and Is now very 
flourishing; large quantities of pork and bacon being 
cured, chiefly for tlie l,ondon market. In the neigbour- 
hood Is a very productive salmon fishery, rented at 
per annum: the fish is packed in ice, and exported to 
London. Eels are also taken in large quantities from 
September to tlie beginning of November; the fry is sold 
at 2d. per quart. A branch of the Provincial Bank was 
opeued here in 1828, of the Agricultural In 1835, and of 
the National in 1837. I'lie pcist-oflice revenue increased 
frpmG43l.,in 1830, to 1,21V. in 1836. The communication 
wdh the interior is kept up by the mall road between 
Casttobar and Sligo, which passes through the town; a 
new utm Is also ^ioDod Arom Swinford and Fo^ord to 
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I Killala. Three mail-cars, conveying at an avemge T 
passengers each trip, ply dalW between the town and 
Crosmolina, Killala and Swlnford. 

The following Is a general Estimate of the Inland Traf¬ 
fic in Merchandise and Pabduce of every kind. 


Cenrled into the Towii> 


CaiTled from the Tewn 


8.(HKr|Kniiportion of 



iAgrJcttItural prodnM 
used u food - 
Ditto in breweries 
and dihllUoriea - 
IHuo ihou gooiU and 
exciseaMe articles - 
Stone, lime, turf 


The Moy is navigable for vessels drawing II feet of 
water for 5 m. from tho sea, but the further passage Is 
checked by a bar 14 m. below the town. A ship can^ 
was commenced a tew years ago, to obviate this defect, 
and to admit vessels of large draught to discharge at the 
town ^uay, but the works have been discontinued. The 
principal exports and imports for 1836 were, as follow: 


Com and Meal 
I'roTlBtons - - 
Kelp . 


The total value of these imports and exports, including 
several minor articles, amountetl to 70,.'i68/. and 13,532/. 
respectively. The entrances and clearances for the years 
1835-36 were, in tons — 



Hhipe Bntmd. 
('argnm. Hal last. Total. 
1.TV1 4^71 .’t.lM 7,7y,S 
1K3C 3,b09 2.127 6,73C 


Ships Cleared. 
Cargoes. Hallast. Tot.aI. 
7,2NM 424 7,712 

981 6,!t77 


On the whole, the general aspect of the town, com¬ 
bined with its present improved state in manufactures, 
trade, aiui commerce, aflbrd indications of rapidly in¬ 
creasing prosperity. 'I’lio working clttsses are generally 
in a state of comfort; fuel is cheao and abundant. 
iPnvate Inform.) 

BALLINASLOE, an ini. town of Ireland, co. Galway 
and Roscommon, prov. Connaught, on the Suck, 78 m. 
1^. by S. Dublin. It owes Its origin to a castle (now 
ntted up as a private residence) on the Roscommon side 
of tho river, long considered as one of the strongest forts 
in the prov. The battle of Aughrlm, in 1691, in which 
the army of William 111., under GiiiKeU, afterwards earl 
of Athlone, completely defeated that of James 11., under 
St. Ruth, who was killed in the action, was fought in 
Its neighbourhood. Pop. in 1H21, 1,811 ; in 1831, 4,615. 
The proportion of episcopal Protestants to Rom. Cath. is 
about 1 to 5. The two portions into which the town is 
dividiid by the river are connected by a line of road, con¬ 
sisting of a causeway and two bridges between the banks, 
and an island that Intercepts its course, having together 
16 arches: the whole line is about .500 yards in length. 
The private buildings have increased rapidly both in 
number and respectability, nearly a half having been 
erected within the lost 12 years. The parish church is a 
plain building, with an octagonal spire springing from 
scrolls, that give it a very singular appearance; the Rom. 
Cath. chapel is also a neat uiiornamented itructure. 
The Methodists have two places of worship. About 7(K) 
children of both sexes are instructed in the public and 
private schools. The district lunatic asylum for the 

E rovmre stands on the Roscommon side of the river. It 
I built in the form of a cross, with accommodations for 
214 patients, and is surrounded by an enclosed area of 
garden and airing ground of 14 acres. The total ex¬ 
pense of the land and buildings was upwards of 27,00(V. 
Some statements relative to It, in the return for 1837, 
call for immediate attention. From them it app&irs that 
16 additional cells then building are defective, rrom want 
of ventilation, are exposed to the weather, and have no 
means of being properly heated ; that 4 new rooms, built 
for Incurable patients, are dark, and some feet below the 
ground level; that there is no sufficient fall for the 
sewers, and that 4 acres of the garden ground are too wet 
for cultivation 1 A very objectionable practice of admit¬ 
ting patients who pay for their accommodation is also 
noticed. A dis|^sary is maintained in the town. An 
agricultural society meets here in October, and a horti¬ 
cultural in March. Tho town is the head-quarters for 
the Galway consUbulary, and there is a small barrack 
for infantry. Petty sessions are held on Wedneidaya 

* Ths taifstaos is csUniaisd at 21,500 loMi 
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and Saturdays In the court-house, and there Is a small 
bridewell, so deft.'ctive in its interior arrangements, that 
the male and female convicts arc confined in the same 
sleeping room I There are 4 flour and meal mills, 3 tan 
yaras, *i breweries, a pork and bacon stove, and manufac¬ 
tories of* coaches and hats: 5,894 bushels of malt paid 
duty in 183G. The post-oflice revenue increased Irom 
GOl/., in 1830, to 980/., in 183C. Branches of the bank of 
Ireland, and of the agricultural and national banks, were 
opened here in the same year. The market is hold on 
Saturdays, in the market-house; there is a large? supply 
of grain, the trade in which, and in other departments, 
has been materially increased, liy a branch of the (>rand 
Canal from the Shannon having been lately carried hither, 
a distance of 15 m. Ttie principal fair, not only of the 
district but of Ireland, for the sale of sheep and black 
cattle, is held in October, and is numerously attended by 
buyers and visitors from all parts of the U. Kingdom. 
It continues from the 5th to the 9th of the month. A 
field in I.ord Clanrarty’s demesne, of Oarbiilly Park, is 
opened tlic day before the fair for the show of sheen, and 
large enclosed spaces are preparetl for the sale of both 
kinds of stock. We subjoin an account of the numbers 
exposed for sale and purchased every lUth year since re¬ 
gular returns liave been made. 


Sheep. j 

j Honied ('attle. j 

Year 

Sold. 

Unsold. 

Total. 

Sold. 

1 Unsold. 

Total. 

IT'JO 

l.SdU 

IMd 

INYO 

IHVl 

18.17 

59,Y31 

67,007 

6«I,4N1 

60,871 

63,129 

2,700 

.3,379 

21,520 

20.833 

14,611 

6,177 

61.931 

70,386 

9I.(X)1 

*80,776 

81,485 

69..136 

7,782 

5,275 

5,3.31 

4,501 
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In 1828 the number brought to sale was greater than 
in any other year between 1790 and 1837: viz. 97,384 
sheep, 11,513 horned cattle. The decline in the numtiers 
from 1828 to the present jieriod is principally caused by 
the establishnumt of sheep and cattle fairs of a simihu' 
kind in other places. Wool was formerly sold in this 
fair in large quantities, but the trade is now gcncrailyma- 
nagcd by factors in the great staple towns; there is, how¬ 
ever, a wool fair for 4 days on the (ith of July, in whieli 
large pui chases are made, and lairs of an inferior de¬ 
scription for live stock are held on 7tli May and 4th July. 
The town is a great thoroughfare, a inani division of tlic 
roads le»ling nito Galway and Mayo branching oif fioin 
It. The conwyaiires for passengers arc nunieious; a 
mail coach and a stage coach from Dublin to Galway 
passes through It, another mail coach plies between ft 
and Westport; a stage coach plies to Dublin, another to 
Tu.un, and cars daily to Athlunc, Itoscrcu, Galway, and 
Ti .im, conveying an average ol 55 passengers eacli trip 
I’assengers are also conveyed by the Cimiid ('anal fioin 
Dublin, by boats fitted up for their aicominodation. Tlie 
town Is extremely well kept; much attention is paid to 
external cleanliness; tlie lower classes arc generally em¬ 
ployed and comfortable; and the constantly increasing 
influx of visiters every year, whether for busineis or 

I ileasure, seems to have acted upon lliose interested in 
ts welfare as a powerful stimulus for its further improve¬ 
ment. 

BAU.IN'RODE, an ini. town of Ireland, co. Mayo, 

f rov. Connaiiglit, on tiic Robe, 25 m. N.N.W. Galway. 

'op. ill 1821, 2,191 ; in ISdl, 2.575: that of the entire 
parish in 1834 was 9,03.5, of whom 372 were of the Es- 
tab. Church, and 9,263 Rom. Cath. The town consists of a 
inaiii street and two branches of well-built houses. Near 
It is a turlogh or winter lake, called Lough Shy, which, 
though flooded to a considerable extent in winter, dries 
in the summer months, and affords pasturage for sheep, 
l.ougli Mask, into w'hich the Robe discharges Itself, lies 
about 3 m. W. of the town. I'he par. church is a small 
building; the Rom. Cath. chapel is spacious ; the Bap¬ 
tists have a place of worship. Two schools, support^ 
by subscriptions, and 7 private srhwils, afford instruction 
to about 500 children. A dispensary is maintained here. 
Barracks of considerable dimensions, both fur cavalry 
and infantry, are now unoccupied. There is a flour¬ 
mill, a malt-kiln, in which 2:231 bush, of malt paid duty 
in 1836, a brewery, and a tan-yard. A brisk trade in com 
and potatoes is carried on, for which a Monday market 
is held. Fairs are held on Whit-Tuesday and 5th Dec. 
General sessions of the peace take place in June and 
December, and petty sessions are held on Mondays In 
the court-house, which is also used as a market-house. 
The bridewell contains sufficient accommodation for the 
prisoners confined temporarily in it. The iMist-offlce 
revenue in 18^ was 247/., and in 1836,348/. A daily car, 
conveying 3 passengers each trip, plies to Tuam. Though 
the town dues not lie on any of the great lines of internal 
communication, it is in a state of progressive improve¬ 
ment, attributable chiefly to the increased attention to 
agriculture in the district, and the general spirit of im- 
prevemeut. 
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BALLON, a town of rjTiDce, dip. Satthe, cap. c«,t. 
on the Orac, 14 m. N.N.E. Le Mans. Pop. 2A22. It 
has manufactures of coarse linens and etamlnei. 

BALLYCASTLE, a mark, town of Ireland, N. coast 
CO. Antrim, nrov. Ulster, on a bay to which it gives 
name, 42 m. N. 1^ W. Belfast. It originated in a castle 
built here by the Earl of Antrim in the early part of the 
reign of James 1., but was not remarkable as a town until 
about 1770, when large pari, grants were voted to aid the 
working of the collieries in its neighbourhood. Pop. in 
1821, 1,436; in 1831, 1,683; that of the parish of Ramoan, 
in which it is situated, was, in 1834,4,977; of whom 1,718 


were of the estab. church, 1,549 Prot. diss., and 1,710 Rom. 
Cath. It lies in a beautiful valley in the inner extremity 
of tlie bay, and consists of two detached portions, the 
upper and lower towns, connected by an avenue bordered 
by forest trees. The houses are mostly respectable, all 
slated and kept with much neatness, xlie church is a 
handsome building; the Rom.Cath. chapel is small; the 
Presbvterians and Methodists have each a place of wor¬ 
ship. Twenty almshouses, provided for workmen reduced 
or disabled in the collieries, or their widows, are now 
tenanted by deserving paupers. A manor court is held 
monthly by the seneschal, for the recovery of debts under 
20/.: courts baron are held in April and October, and 
petty sessions on alternate Tuesdays. For these pur- 

} loses there is a convenient court-house. Ballycastle was 
brmerly a place of considerable busiuess, having In it a 
brewery, glass-house, and salt-works, all of whit'h have 
declined since the stoppage of the mines; and it is now 
little more than a fishing village and a summer watering- 
place. 'I'lie collieries, from which it derived its tem- 
I iiorary prosperity, lie on each side the promontory of 
Fair Hoad; and the discovery of old workings and 
rude iiniilcmeiits, in a part of tlie 6lift' previously unex¬ 
plored, shows that they had been opened at a very remote 
period. The scum of coal, which snows itself iir the face 
of the cliff at a considerable hciglit above (he sea, forms, 
in one part, a single bod 4} feet tiilck; at another, It 
appears in six strata fioni 1 to 2^ fcil each, four of which 
are ol flaming, and the two others of bituminous or blind 
coal. The workings, after having been carried on for a 
number of years to u consiilernblo x’xti'iit, have been 
relinqui.shccf, partly on account of the difficulty of pene¬ 
trating to the di]) of the old excavations, and partly from 
(lie want of a safe b.'iibour for shipping. The only 
existing inamifarturc is that of linen, carried on in the 
liooBcs of a few cottiers. I'lie fishery of salmon, taken 
from I'clirnary to iSeptember, appears, from the official 
return ol 1^36, to c?niii]uy 9 boats and 27 men. The 
markets are lield on Tuesdays, tliat of the first Tues¬ 
day in every month being so numerously attended as to 
resemble a fair. 'I'lie regular fairs are held on Easter 
Tuesday, the last I'ucsdays in May, July, and Aug., and 
on 25th Oct. and 22d Nov. l.argc numbers of a very 
small breed of horses, called Raghery ponies, are broueht 
lor sale Irom the island of Ratlilin or Raghery. 'riiis 
island, which lies about 5m.off the main land, is remark¬ 


able both for the singularity of its geological formation, 
and lor haviflg aflt>rdod slicker to Robert Bruce when 
forced to fly from Scotland. The post-office revenue 
declined from 32.5/., in 1830, to 267/. in Ih 36. The town is 
on the extreme N. point of the line of road leading round 
the coast of Antrim from Belfast to Coleraine, and out 
of the direction of any great channel of trade. The only 
public conveyances for passengers, who are chiefly visiters 
to the GlanCs Causeway In tlie vicinity, are two caravan* 
to Coleraine, which ply once a week, c<*tch conveying a 
total average of 12 passengers each trip; and mail cars 
to Dervock and Cushendall, both which carry an ave¬ 
rage of six passengers daily. The harbour, which was 
originally capable of admitting vessels of large draught, 
was unsafe irom the heavy st^as thrown in from the ocean 
by the northerly gales ; but, after upwards of 150,000/. of 
the public money had been expended in attempting to 
remedy this defect by the erect ion of a pier, the harbour 
was filled up with sand, ami the pier- having been neg¬ 
lected, has gone to ruin. In consequence of this and of 
the stoppage of the collieries, the trade of tlie place to 
almost extinguished. 

BAIiLYMKNA, an ini. town of Ireland, co. Antrim, 
2*1 m. N.N.W. Belfast, on the Braid, an affluent of tlie 
Maine, which flows info Lough Neagh. The town was 
taken by assault by the Insurgents in 1798, after a sharp 
engagement, but was immcdlatoly after evacuated. Pop. 
in 1821, 2,740; in 1831, 4,063: that of the parish In whtoh 
it is situated amounted in 18.S4, to 8,0(n, of whom 912 
were of the Establishment, 5,769 Prot. Diss., and 1,884 
R. Cath. The town stands in the midst of an extensive 
plain of uninviting appearance, though pretty well culti¬ 
vated, and interspersed with low hills, marsh, and bog. 
The river is crossed by a large stone bridge; many of the 
bouses are antique, with gabled fronts, but those of mo¬ 
dern erection are generally of respectable appearance. 
The ecclesiastical buildings consist of the par. church, 
a R. Cath. chapel, two pliiccs of worship for Prasbyte- 
rtons, one for Seceders and one for MoUiodisU. Tho 
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illoeefan school of Connor was removed here from 
Carrickfergus In lft29, and large schools for boys and 
girls are maintained on an endowment by John Guy. 
Courts leet and boron ore held annually; a manor 
court monthly, for the recovery of small debts; the wne- 
ral sessions in January and June, alternately with iSMly- 
money; and petty sessions on alternate Tuesdays; there 
Is a wetUarranged bridewell, and a police conswbulary 
statloft. The town owes Its prosperity chiefly to (^e 
linen trade: the brown linen sales average 70,000/. 
annually» and upwards of 14,000 pieces arc tole^ea 
yearly in 14 bleaching-grounds in the neighbourhood. 
There is a mill for spinning linen yam. A distillery In 
the town paid, in IH^ duty on 41,778 gal. spirits; and In 
the same year 3,393 bush, malt paid duty In the town. 
The niarkct for linens is held on Saturdays; there Are 
also two other markets fn the week for grain and provi¬ 
sions. princiimlly pork, large quantiUes of which are sent 
to licliast. Tile market-house Is a well built edilice in 
the iiiiddic of the town. The fairs are held on the 26th 
.filly and 21 st Oct. The post-office revenue in 1K30 was 
7.'i7/.; 111 1836, 937/. A branch of the Provindnl Bank 
was opened here in IKKS; of the Belfast and Northern 
bulks, in 1834 ; and of the Agricultural Bank, in 1836. The 
town lies on the mail-coach road from Belfast to I.on- 
donderry, and maintains a coach, a caravan, and a ear, to 
ply to Ballytnoney, each six times a week, carrying an 
aggrcgiite average of 16 passengers each trip. The ge- 
n<‘ral appearance of the place, both as to i*s external 
aspect, and that of its population in dress and manners, 
is the same as what is to tie seen in most other towns in 
the N. part of Ireland under similar circumstances. 

BALLYMONKY, an iiil. town of Ireland, co. Antrim, 
prov. Ulster, on a small branch of the Lower Bann, H m. 
S.E, Coleraine. Pop., in 1821,1,!)49 ; 1831, 2,222: that of 
the parish was, in 1834,12,003, of which number 1,010 were 
of tlie Kstablishment; 9,489 Prot. diss.; and 1,49.’} Rom. 
Cath. It is irregularly built on an eminence, about 
3 m. E. of the Bunn. Its places of worship are, the 

e ar. church, a Uoin. Coth. chapel, and houses for Pres. 
ytcrians, llemonstrants, Seceders, and Covenanters. 
A school, on the foundation of Erasmus Smith, is estu- 
bllshcd, and several others on private endowments, in 
which, including private seminaries, about 700 children 
are instructed. There is a dispensary, and a mendicity 
association. A steeple chose in December for a gold cup 
has lieen substituted for races, wiilch had been a fa 
vourlte sport. A manor court is held on the flrst Friday 
of every month ; general sessions of the peace in Janu¬ 
ary and June, alternately with Ballymena; and petty 
sessions on alternate Tuesdays. The court-house is in 
the centre of the town, and there Is a well-arranged 
bridewell: a chief constabulary station is fixed here. 
The trotle is principally in fine linens, a species of which, 
called Coleralnei, is in great demand: there are two 
markets for coarse linens. An extensive trade is also 
carried on in grain, butter, and provisions. In I8,3G duty 
was paid on 102,792 gall, spirits, and 12,992 bush, malt: 
there is also a tallow manufactory, a brewery, and a tan- 
yard ; a large mill for spinning flax, and a flour-mill. 
The regular markebdays arc Thursdays : fairs are held 
on (ith May, IjDth July, and 10th Oct. The post-office 
revenue fur 1830 was 366/.; for 1836, 519/. A branch of 
the Belfast Bank was opened in 1834, and of the Ulster 
Hank in 1836. The town lies on the mail-coach road from 
Belfast to Londonderry; a coach and two cars ply each 
aix Umet a week between it and Ballymena, convey ing an 
aggregate average of 18 passengers each trip. 

BALLYSHAnNON, a marlt. town of Ireland, co. 
Donegal, prov. Ulster, on the Erne, wliere it discharges 
itself into Ballyshaiinon Bay, lOb m N.W. Dublin, it 
consists, of three very steep and irregular streets on one 
•klo of the river, and a poor suburb, called the Purt, 
on the other: the communication between them Is by a 
bridge of 14 archea The parish church stands on the 
summit of the hill on which the town is built: there 
are 3 Rom. Cath. chapels, 2 places of worship for Me 
thodists, and I for Presbyterians. An artillery barrack 
aiUoto the place, and it is a chief constabulary station. 
The bor. was incorporated by James 1., in 1G13, and 
returned 3 mem. to the Irish 11. of C. till the Union, 
when Ik was dlsflranchisrd. A manor court for pleas 
ko khe amounk of 21. Is held every three weeks, petty 
oessioos once a fortnight. The court sits in an upper 
apartment of the market-house, which is also used as 
ou assembly-room. In the immediate vicinity of the 
town is a magnificent cascade formed by tlie Erne, here 
130 yards broad, Uirowing its waters over a ridge of 
rock 16 ft. high, with a noise audible for several miles. 
Salmon and eels are caught in groat numbers; the former 
chiefly for the British markets: the annual produce b 
upwards of 30 tons. There arc no manubetures of any 
consequence, and the trade is conflned chiefly to retaU 
dealhigs, owing to the badness of the harbour, which, 
noiwiwstandlng the most spirited exertions of the chief 
propriet(^ b still impracticablo for vessels of any 
4ra^t. There b a dbtlllery, which in 1836 duty for 
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114,631 gallons of spirits; also a brewer)': 8,234 bushels 
of malt paid duty the same year. The post-office revenue 
in 1833 was 37()/.; in 1836. 8.62/. A brabch of Che Pro¬ 
vincial Bank WHS opened In 183.6. Markets are held on 
Tuesdays and Saturdays; fairs on 18th of Sept., «id on 
the 2d of every other month. A mail-coach, conveying 
ui average of 3 passengers each trip, piles between En¬ 
niskillen and this town every day in the week; and a car 
to Sligo carries an average of 3 passengers each trip oil 
every day but Sunday. The land traffic of gootls carried 
to and from the port is estimated for the year 1836 by the 
railroad commissioners as follows: — 


Carried into the Town. 


For exportation 
' ^icultnrul produce for 

FordistllleriM - • 

Kxciwable and riiop ar¬ 
ticle* 

Stone and lime, Ac. 
Turf 


Carried from the Town. 


I'ons. 


Tona. 

1,800 

Proportion of Iinports - 
Dbtilleries, Ac. . - 

.600 

MIO 

2,8.60 

Coal, mamurs, Ac. 

760 

1,100 

.300 

Total 


2.8.60 

8,'XJO 

Carried into the town 

17,400 

17,400 

Grand Total 

19,460 


The exports arc, 0 ,'its, 1,794 tons, value 11,130/. Imports, 
coal, Ac., 1,22.6 tuns ; stone and slate, 310 tons ; corn and 
flour, 3.64 tuns; sugar, 24 tons; with other minor ar¬ 
ticles of the total value of 0,524/. 

Tlie fihltery is carried on from the town and the neigh¬ 
bouring village Ilf Bundoran, in not more th.nn 2 open 
sail Ixiats, and G row boats, whit h employ but 46 hands. 

Natural iinpeiliraents connerted with its locality h.avc 
prevented this town, otiierwihe ad\ antageously placed 
near the inoiitli of a large river, opening after a course 
of a lew miles into Lough Erne, which washes the 
shores of a great ti.aot of country, from rising rapidly iii 
the scale of improvement. 

BALTA, a town of European Russia, gov. Podolia, 
on the Kiuiynia, 160 m. S. E. Kamcnetz. Pop. 1,600. 
Its suburb, on the S. side of the river, now in the gov. of 
Kherson, was formerly in Turkey, while the bulk of tho 
tow’ii, or the portion on the N. side of the river, w'as in 
Poland. Tlie latter is comparatively well built, and in¬ 
dustrious. 

BAL'l'lC SEA, an internal or mediterranean sea, in 
the •N.W. part of Europe, surrounded and very nearly 
enclosed by Sweden, Finland, Russia, Prussia, Germany, 
and Denmark. It is usually understood to commence S. 
of the Danish Islands (Funen, Zealand, and Laland), and, 
thus limited, it is unquestionably the most nearly isolated 
of any similar body of water in the world. But N. of 
these islands the Kattegat and the Skager itack can be 
regarded only as parts of the Baltic, which may there¬ 
fore be dc!seribed as commencing at the Naze of Norway, 
in long. 7" K.. and extending to St. I'etersbiirg on the 
Giilpii of Finland, in long. 3(1*^ 28' 4.6" Ij. Its extreme 
points in lat. arc Wismar, in Mecklenburg, .63*^ .60' N., and 
Tornea, on the Gulph of Bothnia, ii.6'=* ,61' N. These 
points mark also its greatest length, which is consequently 
about 840 in.; its widtii varies from 75 to 1.60 m., and its 
area is estimated at 1.65,000 stp m., without including the 
Kutt(‘gat and Skager Rack, for which an addition of 
18,0(Hl or 19.(HK) sq. m. may be made. (Caiteau, Tableau 
de la Mer Baltique, 1. 2—37.; Tltomson*t Travel* m Sipc- 
tfrn. .384.) 

The direction in which the Baltic penetrates the land 
is extremely tortuous. The Skager Rack, the first great 
guliili of the North Sea, runs N.E. between the shores 
of Juiland and Norway, for rather more than 1.60 m., to 
the W. coast of Sweden ; and the Kattegat, from the Skaw 
(the N.E. point of Jutland), has a direction almost due 8. 
between Jutland and Sweden for aliout 120 m. The 
average width of these gulphs is nearly equal (70 m.); 
but the former is much the most uniform, the Kattegat 
being narrowest at its N. end. between the Skaw and Got- 
tenburg, and widening considerably towards tiie S. From 
I^aholni Bay to the opposite Danish coast is full 100 m. 
The 2 belts and the sound are the 3 straits which connect 
tho Kattegat with the Baltic, properly so called; and 
their direction is the same as that of the gulph in which 
they terminate, namely S. This sea has been to long 
known to Kuroiieans. tliat its peculiar entrance has ceased 
to excite attention ; yet there is not one, jierhaps, where 
navigation Is so intricate. The direct distance between 
the Kattegat and the open sea of the Baltic, is less than 
110 m.; that between the shores of Jutland and Sweden 
Is no where more than 130 m.; and in this space, which 
would not lie accounted large, even were it clear, arc 
crowded between 60 and 70 islands, with shoals and sand 
banks innumerable. Two of these islands, Funen and 
Zealand, may be called large, and some of tho others, ai 
Alton, Langlaiid, I.aland, roister, and Moen, of respect¬ 
able size, their situation in a close sea being consitlered. 
It is the two large islands which, with the Dsuuish and 
Swedish coasts, form the 3 straits; the smaller isles and 
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sand banks sonrfng to break up their channels, which 
would otherwise be sufficiently dlriM't, into many small 
and variable currents. The Little Belt (tin* strait betw.^en 
Jutland and Funen) is, at its N. end, less than | m. in 
width. It expands, however, immediately, and between 
Arroesund and Assens is H m. broiul. Still further S. 
the continent recedes into a great bay; and tha island 
becoming broken up Into several smaller islets, the 
greatest width of the Little Belt is, perhaps, not less than 
45 m. Its most S. channel contracts wain to about 8 m., 
between the islands of Alten and ^roc. Tiie Great 
Belt (between Funen and Zealand) is more uniform in 
its width, which averages about 20 m. Towards the 8., 
however, this strait also stretches out Vf. into a large 
bay, formed by the islands of Zealand and Laland, and at 
its 8. termination it is divided into 2 channels by the 
island of Langland, of whicli the widest or must E., be> 
tween Langland and Lalaud, is about 8 m. across, the 
other not more than 4 m. The Sound, at its entrance 
between Elsinore in Zealand,and llcUingburg on the coast 
o! SwndcMi, is about 4 in. wide; but it spreads into a bw> 
cession of bays upon the SweilLh shore, and, towards 
its ,S. end, into one of considerable size (Kidgu Bay) on 
lliat of Zealand. It is here about 2S m. across, but tlic 
return of ttie laud contracts its llnal outlet to about 
half that amount. {Caitcau, i. 2—'zG.; Thotnsottt ;i85.; 
Girr., Korthtm Swntner^ 27. 30.102, Ac.) 

'i'hc direction of the sea from these str.ilts is first E. 
to Memel fabout 300 ra.). and then N. .as far as the lat* 
of Stockholm, 50'-^ 21', a distance of BfiO m. It is to these 
portions that the term Baltic Sea, in its limited sense, 
L restricted, for at ttiis point it separates into 2 great 
guiphs; of which one, the (<ulph of riuland, runs nearly 
line E. b(‘twt'cn the Bussiaii territories of Finland and 
lir\cl; the other, the (hilph of Bothnia, a little E. of 
N., between Tluland and Sweden. I'he (?ulpli of Fin- 
is 200 in. in length, witti a mean breadth of CO or 70 
in.; that of Bothnia is about 400 m. long, and 120 m. In 
avrrage width, but at its narrow'est part, the Quarketi, 
oppoMte Umca, it docs imt much exceed 40 m. The 
Giilph of Kiga, or Livonia, S. of that of Finland, is also 
an important inlet, stretching into the ceuiUnes from 
which it is named, about 80 m. from E. to W., and about 
liO m. from N. to S. iCttUcau, i. 27—114.; Thonuonj 
32G.) Beyond the Danish islands the Baltic is a tolcrx 
ably cl*>ar sea, except on tlie ciiasls, where alluvial islands 
.are continually foiming* In tho main stream tne only 
interruptions to tlie continuity of water are found in 
Kiigeii (winch is, however, close to the Potneiaiiian 
sliorc) ; lloriiliotiii, betweeu the coasts of Vrassla and 
SwtMien, but rniicii nearer to the l.atter than tho tanner; 
UeUnd.on the S.E. of Sweden; Gotliland,N. E. of Oelaiid; 
Oe.sel, and several smaller islands between the 

Guiphs oi Riga and Finland ; and the Aland arclii- 
p« lago at the mouth of the Gulph of Bothnia. Opposite 
to these la.st the S.W. coast of Finland is crowded with 
an iimuinerable quantity of islets, wliich seem as though 
tlie mam shore were advancing by rapid stnaes to join 
tlic larger islands of Aland, as a stage in its progress 
towards a junction with tiie opposite Swedish shore. 
(/7<r Aland, Bornholm, Goimlanu, &c.) 

The Baltic is not, like other close seas, the Mediter¬ 
ranean, Bed )Sra, See , shut in Ly rot ks and high moun¬ 
tains. On the N.W. and N., indeed, tlie mountains of 
Sweden and Norway form a suliiciently definite boundary; 
but, towards the K., S.E., S., .and even S.W., its borders 
stretch away in plains oecupyii.g much mure tlian 
half Europe. On the S. tlic nearest high lands arc 
the llaitz, the Bohemian niountnin«, and the Karpa- 
thians; S.W. lie the flat lands ol Jutland, Holstein, and 
Holland; S.E. the plain is unbroken to the shores of the 
Black Sea and Caspian ; and E. tlicre are no hills except 
the insignilieant elevations of Valdai, between the Baltic 
and the Oural mountains. Tiie basin of this sea is, tlicre- 
forc, hy no means W'cll defined, exceiit towards tiie N. 
and N.W. In every other direction it ha.s to be deter¬ 
mined by the direction of tlic niiiniiig water only, and 
that on land so Icvid that the basin of the Baltic is con¬ 
stantly combining w’ith tliost; of otlier seas; with that of 
the White Si'a, tor instance, tiirough tlie lakes of llus- 
slau Lapland; with tliiit of the Caspian, by the close 
of many of the afllueuts of the Wolga to Lakes 
OiiegHbd l^oidoga; and with that of the Black Sea, 
umon^he innumerable streams of I.ittmania and Vo- 
l.ind. It is, therefore, impossible to calculate accurately 
the amount of land constituting this basin, but it is ul 
very considerable extent, its rxlreme points being in lat. 
490 and 81)0 N., in long. 7° 4(1 E. {Arrowsnuih's Atlas j 
Von liurh's Travcis,3i7 .; Cattrau, ii 44. Ar.) With the 
exception,/irrAnps. of some portions of America, tlicrc is 
no part of the world more abundantly watered tlian tliis 
district: onwards ot 240 rivers find their way to the Baltic; 
the lakes in its neiglilioui hood arc all but innumerable, 
and altogether tiii.s sea drains more than a filth part of 
the whole siirtacc of Europe. The rivers w iiich flow from 
the S. and S.E. run the longest courses, varying from 
330 to 750 m. iSce Oulu, Vistula, Niemjw, Dwina,&c.) 


Some of those from the E. appear at first to bo much 
shorter, as the Neva, which/rom Lake Ladoga does not 
exceed 46 m.; but as this Lake Is connected with that of 
Onega by the Svix, and as Onega receives the Volla, a 
stream rising close to the 40th meridian, the whole of 
this water course is not less than 400 m. in length. The 
other Finnish rivers are not long; but W. of the Gulph 
of Bothnia the rivers of Sweden vary from ^po to 300 
miles. The mast peculiar part of tills basin is the S.W. 
comer, where, though the nearest mountains arc those 
of the Hartx, the basin itself doej not exceed 20 or 25 m. 
in width. The Elbe, which runs within 50 m. of tlie 
Baltic, and the Kyder, which rises close to its shores, 
fall Into the North Sea, and their affluents belong of 
course to that system; but such is tho flatness of the 
country in this part of Germany, that the dlfTerent waters 
aro constantly uniting, and a canal of less than 3 m. has 
eerved to connect the Baltic with the Elbe bv joining 
the rivers Trave and Stricknitz, below Lubcck. A si¬ 
milar junction has been ciTected between the Baltic and 
the Lydcr, a little to the N. of Kell. (CaJteau, L S6, 
ii. 1—81.; De Luc, Urol. Trav., 136. 192. 274, Ac.) 

The Baltic Is exUemcly shallow, being not more in its 
W. parts, botwecii Kell and Copenhagen, than IG.fathoms 
deep, and most commonly not more than 8 or lO(E 0 fS 
liucht 10.); but farther £. it deepens considerably, and 
midway between Memel and Ocland It is from 60 to 100 
fathoms Tins is, however, its greatest depth, for the 
Gulph of Finland suddenly shallows from 50 or GO fa¬ 
thoms to IC fath., 4 fath., and, in the Bay of Cronstadt, 
to even less than this. The average depth of the Gulph 
of Bothnia is not greater than that of the rest of the sea, 
but it is Ions encumbered with sand banks, and its har¬ 
bours arc more convenient: none of tliose S. and E. of 
the Galph of Finland have mure than 20 ft. water, and 
but few nave as much as 16. ( Vatleav, i. 39—114.) 

The Baltic, being a close sea, with its entrance from 
the approach of the tidal wave, is, of course, nut subject 
to the phenomena of tides. Thi'se, so very powerful In 
the German Ocean, are found to decrease sensibly in tlie 
Skager Back and Kattegat, to be barely perceptible in 
the entrances ol the straits, and entirely to vanish S. of 
the Danish Lslands. (Ctf//ca«, i, 11.5—118.) Butthuugh 
' tides be wanting, a variation in height equal, frequently, 
to ft.* (Swedish) is observed, at irregular intervals,In 
the waters of this sea. This phenomenon occurs at all 
seasons, hut chiefly In the autumn or winter, or at the 
time of heavy rains, or when the atmosphere is charged 
with clouds, tliough unattended by falling weather* The 
water manitaiiib its height frequently for several days, 
sometimes even for weeks, produces eonsiderablo agi¬ 
tation in tlie gulplis and straits, and, except in winter, 
when its power is restrained by the accumulated snow and 
ice, inundates the low wastes to a considerable extent. 
Prevalent winds, flooding rains, melting snows and many 
otlier causes, have been assigned for this very rcinark- 
abl? phenomenon, which continued, however, to occur 
under circumstancej toUlly ineompalihle witli any or ail 
of tlicso; but in 1804 Scnulten, a Swedish pliysiciau, after 
coileeting all tlic (.bservations that had been made, found 
tnat tlie greatest lieiglit of tlie water corresponded to the 
greatest drM;ircssion of tlic Imromctiical column and con¬ 
versely. Tl*e extreme variation of the ’latter amounts 
in N. Europe to 2^ ins., equivalent to nearly 34 ins. of 
water ; and cumbiulng this with the fact that the move¬ 
ment of the water always preceded, by a little, that of 
the mercury, he cuncluded tliat tlie furnicr was owing to 
the uucqwU pressure of the atmosplicre upon difibrent 
parts of the surrucc ; the extreme height sometimes at¬ 
tained being dependent upon lo(‘al and accidental cir¬ 
cumstances. It need scarcely be remarked that tho 
almost total ahbence of uoeanic action in this sea leaves 
the cuiibc, tlius assigned, to operate with full power; and 
if Sc-hiilten’s hypothesis be confirmed, of which there la 
now but little doubt. It will, in all proliability, serve to 
explain similar phenomena, ob.scrved in other close 
waters; as the Cubpiaii, Lake Baikal, and the Lake ol 
Geneva, to the bimilar variations in which Saussure 
has assigned a cause analogous to that oflbred S^ifl- 
ten in tlie case of the Baltic. {Mem. Acad. Stock., 1804.; 
Saussure'M Voi/age dans Ics Alpcs, i. 15.) 

The currents of such a sea as tlie Baltic must depend, 
in a great degree, upon its rivers ; and as these exist in 
tiie greatest number towards the N. and £. parts, the 
general direction of the water Is from N.N.E.to 8.8.W., 
as far, at least, as the latitude of Konigsberg. The Im¬ 
pulse from the S. here given by the great rivers of Prus¬ 
sia aids the resistance of tho land to turn the current 
W., towards the Danish islands, among which U of 
course becomes broken into many parts, all combining at 
last in a general N. direction throj^h the Kattegat, and 
thence S.W. through the Skager Rack into the N. Sea. 
The currents of tlie Baltic are, therefore, outwards ; and 
wlicn a W. wind forces tlie water of the ocean into its 
gulidis, these currents, always intricate, become «x- 

, * The SwedUi foot Is 14'Ce Inches, English. 
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treiMly complicated, and even dangeroui. (Caiteau, 1. 
1 Thii general direction of the water, together 

witli the number of rivers which flow into the Baltic, 
aooount for the very slight degree of saltness which it is 
found to possess, it is well known that the Ocean holds 
In solution salt, muriate of magnesia, sulphate of lime, 
and sulphate of soda, to the amount of about l>27th 
of Us own weight; but at Copenhagen, Von Buch 
found this proportion reduced to considerably less than 
1'100th; and Thomson, at Tuuaborg, S. of Stockholm, 
found It less than l' 210 ths-.a quantity so slight as 
scarcely to affect the palate; and it Is said that farther to 
the N. and E. the sailors commonly use the water of the 
Baltic for their food. The following is the relative gra* 
vity of the waters of the Ocean and of the Baltic, under 
various circumstances: for, it is to be observed, that the 
latter becomes much saltcr under a W. wind, when the 
water of the ocean is forced into it, and that this eflTect is 
perceptible for a considerable distance: — 

Open tM at Hell- ^ ^ BalUc at the Scaw • 

Roland - - l-0.iai Round 1 *0047 to 1 '0005 

KrlUi of Forth • - l'U290 Tunuberg - 1*0047 

In a N.W. wind the gravity at Copenhagen rose to 
rniH9; and near Stockholm the following changes were 
observed, under the various circumstances: — 


Wind *. . - f^wISS Storm at W. 

WindW. - - 1*0067 Wind N.W. 


- 1*0008 


I.astly, the quantity of salt procured flrom 1,000 grains 
of water, from the following places, was as under: —. 


Frith of Forth • - ^6*6 I Round - . ffa 

Scaw - - • 32 0 I Tunabeif . • 7-4 


When it is considered that all these experiments were 
made S. of the lat. of Stockholm (.Vjo 21'). and that an 
immense number of rivers flow into the Gulph of Both¬ 
nia, it seems reasonable to conclude that tin* N. part of 
that Uutph should be still less salt, if, indeed, it he not free 
from any saline mixture whatever. (Ton Buck, 10 .; 
Thomum, 38C—390.) The experiments of Von Buch 
and Thomson, conducted indeuenclentlv, and with every 

i iosslble care, must lie received as satisfnetory ; but 
t is, perhaps, necessary to observe that C.ittt'au gives 
the amount of salt held in solution by the Baltic, 
generally at l-30th to 1.40tii ol the water, (i. 142.) 
It is not, however, possible to reconcile this statement 
with others by the same author: surii as, that in many 
bays the water is used for cooking; that in summer the 
fiulph of Bothnia yields only 1 ton of salt from 300 tons 
of water, and that the specillc gravity varies lictween 
1'0126, 1*0047, 1*0041, and 1*(N)3H. (i.*144.) Neither is 
this qmuitlty of salt consistent with tlic following table 
of tiie relative amount In 3 lbs. (Gcrmmi) of water taken 
from the N. Sea and Baltic ; which is given by Catteuu, 
on the authority of llaJem and Vogel (1. 143.): — 


N. Sea. 

llaltic. 

MavUtcof Soda ... 


„ - ^Magnada - riHA 

111 

Sttlphata of Lima - • - 23* 

12 

- Soda . - m t l-Sd 

1 

iUaiidMam • . * 1 ft 

1 

Total . . 746 l-3d 

3HN 


^ The German pound is a variable weight, but it is no 
where lighter than the English, and in most places on the 
Baltic It is lh>in 400 to .SOO gr. heavier; taking, how¬ 
ever, the English pound of 7,000 grains, the above results 
give loss than l-Mth, and npt i-40th, far less l-aoth 
M the proportion of salt to the water of the Baltic. 
The proportion for the N. Sea is about l-28th, dif. 
fering very lltUe from that assigned above. 

This ft'eshness of the water combines with its shallow¬ 
ness and confined situation to render it poeullnrly liable 
to conmlation; in fact, it is every year enrumbered with 
Ice, and Its straits arc usually impassable from December 
to April. Severe firnsts made the sea passable in Its 
widest pans, lietween Prussia and Denmark, in 1833, 
1399, 14», and 1429. The climate, like that of all Eu- 
roj^ and more especially of Germany, has become more 
mud under the effects of better draintigc and cultivation ; 
but, even within recent times, Charles X11. marched 
acmss the Sound and the two belts to the attack of Den¬ 
mark, and so late as 1909 a Russian army crossed the 
Gulph of Bothnia on the ice. (Catteau, i. 146—169.; 

130. 139.) The temperature in the neighlK>ur- 
■ood of this sea does not appear to diminish with fiicrease 
of ijtt. so much as might be expected: at Tomea. nearly 
y * N., Von Buch aflinna that the season does not differ 
from tm of N. Ctermany by more than a month; and 
teat the polar winter does not set in till the end of 
Ki.tember. 

The productions, animal and vegetable, of the sur- 
itmnding countries are somewhat modified by the pre¬ 


sence of this considerable body of internal water. (Se$ 
SwKDKN, Denmark, Prussia, Finland, Ac.) The sea 
itself is extremely rich in fish of many varieties; the 
tidiing of which forms an Important branch of indiutiy 
in all the neighbouring countries. The larger amplii- 
biO'-morses, lamantins, &c., are absent; but seals are very 
plentiful, not only in the sea, but In the neighbouring 
Lakes of Ladoga, Onega, &c. t they do not form a part 
of human food, as in other less ferule countries of the 
North, but are chased with great avidity for their 
oil and skins. Whales are stated to be sometimes of 
enormous dimensions, but are very rarely found: one 
was seen in the Gulph of Bothnia, in July, 1811; but this, 
like every other appearance of the animal, was regarded 
by the inhabitants as an evil omen. Of other and smaller 
cetacea, the marsouin {Detahinus Phoaena of Llnnseus) 
Is common enough in the Baltic. (CoMmu, i. 199—851.) 

The Baltic » decreasing. Of this there can be now 
little reasonable doubt, the nature of the surrounding 
countries and recent observations being U^en into con¬ 
sideration. The innumerable lakes that lie between it 
and the White Sea are nothing but the last remains of a 
once continuous sea; which may be considered os proved 
by the appearance of simllac animals in these waters, 
thnuch now fresh, and the broad band of tertiary strata 
which extends throughout the whole space. • (Lvell, 
Prin. GeuL, i. 209.) On the S., even within the perl^ 
of modem history, great changes have taken place. Lu- 
beck, which when first built was undoubtedly a sea-port, 
is now 12 in: from the shore, and incessant iiains are re¬ 
quisite to preserve its communication with it by the 
channel of the 'I'nive. I'iie numerous lakes of N. Ger¬ 
many, like those of Finland, arc but the last remnants 
of the sea, which once and lately lay upon the soil, as is 
incontestably proved by the continual choking up of some, 
and the remstant detaching of others from the midn 
body of water by the deposits brought down by the rivers. 
The liaifii of Prussia are now quite detached; the Isle of 
llugcn is all but joined to the German Continent; while 
its ionner division into several separate islands is attested 
by the difl'erent names bestowed upon its different parts, 
of which Jtifgen Ansichf in the language of the country, 
means Uugen Proper. Similar instances might be accu¬ 
mulated all along this coast, all parts of which are Bill of 
evidences of tlie same gradual and rapid changes (Dc 
Ltte, 2iK). 236 . 243. 247. 276. et pass.) ; and were other 
proof wanting, it would bo found in the extensive mosses 
abounding in marine plants, which constitute so great 
a part of N. Germany. {Von Buch, a.; De Lue, 192. 
c/ pass.) lu the N., on the Gulph of Bothnia, the same 
decrease is going on with equal, if not greater, ra¬ 
pidity ( Vtm Buck, 386.) ; and though it is certain that 
the surface of the sea cannot sink, this tho laws of equi- 
Ubrium would prevent; yet, from everj* observation, it it 
no less evident that its bed is filling up, and that the sur¬ 
rounding land is slowly (perhaps not veryslovoly) rising. 
Olaf Dulin. a Swedish mathematician of the last century, 
calculated the change at 1 inch per annum; and judging 
by ihe very evident alterations in many parts, this is qpt 
ptobably too high, though the hypothesis was held in 
scorn when first broached. {AlgarottCs Letters, 86.) As 
the same operation may be traced on the shores of tho 
Caspi.m and Black Seas {See Caspian and Black Sea), 
there can be little doubt but that these are the last drain¬ 
ings of the European plain towards the S.E., os the Baltic 
is towards the N.W., or that these waters were once in 
connection; the very trifling elevation between their 
basing serving to determine the direction of the rivers, 
and the consequent deposit of new land. - (See LyeWs 
Geol. Map qf Europe, 1. 209.) One of the most peculiar 
appearances on the siiores of the Baltic consists of the 
immense number of granite blocks, boulders, as they are 
called, with which the alluvial soil is every where co¬ 
vered : after all that has been said upon this subject, the 
appearance of these anomalous masses continues a mys¬ 
tery. The opinion of De Luc, that they were forced by 
explosion through the superstrata, is perhaps the least 
objectionable; at all events, it is less violent than tho 
supposition, that they were floated from a distance upon 
water or ice. (Geo/. Trav., 59—76.; ctpass.) 

'llie ancients were but very slightly acquainted with 
the Baltic *. It is mentioned by them undef the^tle of 
Sinus Codanus (Gulph of tho Goth Dane); bif^^ was 
the theatre of those marvels, which, in andeiP geo¬ 
graphy, always mark imperfect knowledge. Its shores 
gave forth, however, the warriors who overthrew tho 
Roman empire, and laid the foundations of modern Eu¬ 
ropean society. In modern times its straits are more 
crowded with ships of all nations than those of any other 
inland sea; and the toll eharged by Denmark, on ail 
vessels passing the Sound, is a considerable source of 
revenue. I.arge quantities of amber are collected on its 
shores, especially those of Prussia, and the isle of Rugen. 
{Catteau, 1. 189-251.) The origin of the name Baltic 
hM divided etymologists. Some derive it from the 
Danish Beit (a girdle), and others from the word Baita, 
which, in the lathuanian tongue, signifies White. The 
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mat quantity of mow which annually falli in its neigh¬ 
bourhood, render! thto last derivation far from impro¬ 
bable, though the former be evidently not less applicable; 
at all events, the name has existed from very eany times, 
though at present the general designation, used by the 
inhabitants of its shores, is Oost-iee (Eastern Sea), as 
aorving to distinguish it from the Atlantic, or tVesiam 

(fCfttftr 

BALTIMORE, a marit. city of N. America, the third 
in point of siau and importance in the United States, and 
the principal city, though not the cap. of the stale of 
Maiyland, on the N. side of Fatapsco Bay, 14 in. above 
its entrance into the Chesapeake, 37 m. N.E. Washing¬ 
ton, and ](«0 m. S. W. Philadelphia; lat. 17' N., long. 
760 2(y W. Pop., in 1800,23,071; in 1820,62.738; and in 
1830, 80,626. It is pleasantly situated, on slightly un¬ 
dulating ground, and is built round a basin or inner 
harbour, which affords a spacious, secure, and commo. 
dious harbour for vessels of 200 tons, quite close up to 
the town. The principal part of the city is divided b-om 
the portions styled Old Town, and Fell’s Point, by a small 
river called Jones’s Falls, over which are erected three 
handsome stone bridges and four wooden ones: in the 
outer harbour, near Fell’s Point, vessels of dOO or 600 
tons lie in perfect safety. The entrance to the harbour 
is narrow, and efft‘Ctually commanded and defended by 
Fort M’Henry. The city is regularly laid out, and well 
built t streets generally spacious and well paved, and 
houses neat and commodious. The principal public 
buildings are the exchanfte, court-house, college, and 
university halls; two hospitals, a penitentiary, gaol, cir¬ 
cus, two theatres, 6 market-houses, and 46 places of 
worship. The exchange Is a large and handsome edi¬ 
fice, 366 ft. by I4U; the Roman Catholic cathedral is 
perhaps the finest church in the country, and contains 
some good paintings: the Unitarian church, St. Paul’s 
church, the court-house. Union Bank, and several other 
of the public buildings, are both spacious and elegant. 
St. Mary’s College is a Catholic institution, and has a 
library containing 10,000 vols. The medical college» now 
tile university, received that title with a new charter in 
1812: the city contains besides, a museum, and a gal¬ 
lery of paintings. The houses are mostly of brick ; 
the principal street, about 1 m. long and 80 it. wide, 
runs parallel to the water. On an elevation, above the 
compact part of the city, is the Washington monument, 
a Doric column of white marble, 140 ft. in height, and 
20 ft. in diameter, standing upon a base 60 ft. square, and 
23 ft. high ; containing a circular stair-case, by which 
visitors ascend to the summit, on which a colossal statue of 
Washington is placed. It is by far the most splendid struc¬ 
ture ofits kind in the Union. The Battle monument, an cle- 

S .iit marble obelisk, 3641. high, is erected to the memory of 
ose who fell in thedefenceofthc city and Fort McHenry, 
ill 1814, and is inscribed with their names. The city is 
supplied with excellent water from four public Ibunlaiiis, 
which are also ornamental structures. Baltimore is 
admirably situated for commerce, and is a place of con¬ 
siderable wealth and trade; it engrosses must of Uic 
trade of Maryland, together with half that of Pennsyl¬ 
vania, and part of that of W. Virginia and the western 
states. Its inland communication has been and is being 
much extended and facilitated by the construction of 
canais,and of the Baltimore and Ohio Railway, now (1830) 
in progress. 'J'onnagc belonging to the port, in 1837, 
67,1G7< It is one of the greatest flour and tobacco mar¬ 
kets in the world ; the annual inspections* of flour 
amount to from 660,000 to 600,000 barrels; those of to¬ 
bacco were, in 1838, 28,626 hhds. I'he other exports are 
chiefly hemp, flax, flax-seed, Indian corn, and other 
agricultural products, timber, iron, &c.: the imports 
are cottons, woollens, sugar, coffee, tea, wine, brandy, 
silk goods, spices, rum, &r. Total value of the imports 
into Maryland in 1837, 7,8.67,033 doll.; exports, 3,789,017 
doll.; but that was a year in which, owing to previous 
over-trading, the commerce of the Union was very much 
reduced. There are in the vicinity numerous cotton 
manufactories, and flour and other mills in operation. 
A part of the city is low, and was formerly accounted un- 


of the city and surrounding country. The citizens of 
Balflmore are distinguished as well for bold and perse¬ 
vering enterprise, as fur hospitality and agreeable man¬ 
ners. Baltimore has had a remarkably rapid growth. It 
was first laid out as a town in 1729; in 17^ It contained 
only about 60 houses; it was first erected into a city in 
17W. A formidable but nnsnccessfiil attack was made 
on it in 1814, by a British force under Gen. Ross. (£n~ 
ofci, Americanot i. 537.; Amcricaa Qfflctal Accounts and 
Almanac.) 

Baltimoer, a marit. town of Ireland, co. Cork, 
prov. Munster, on a bay of the same name, near Cape 


* none It one iinianR numerova other artidca not allowed to tie 
•eported from the Unioti till ther be inapected end tbdr quaUqr do- 
•ennlned by pubUc i)ai.era .ii pouited fisr that purpCM. 
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ClMr Wand; 46m. W.S.W. Cork. Pop..in 1831, only 
4W. In appearance and accommodation It is merely a 
vUlage, and claims rank as a town only from harina 
been Incorporated, and being a port, l^e houses are 
built round the remalna of the old castle, and have lat* 
torly Imn Increasing in number and respectahlUtv. 
Ihe church is a new and elegant building on an ele- 
vated site: there is an endowed school-house for both 
sexes, and a dispensary. Baltimore was in^rporatvd 
by James 1., in 1613, and sent 2 nicm. to the Irish U. of 
C. till the Union, when it ceased to be represented, and 
its other privileges fell into disuse. The jurisdiction of 
the port extends from Mill Cove to Galley Head, includ- 
ingthe creeks of Berehaven, Bantry, Ross, Gleiidore, and 
Castle Townshend, in the last named of which (ten miles 
distant) the custom-house and principal fiscal establish¬ 
ment is held. The customs’ duties were. In 1834 —1836, 
respectively 1,041/. 2,161/., 1,408/.; the Increase In the 
second of these years was occasioned by the import of 
timber tbr the Allihies copper-mine near Castletown, 
and fur wtiicb the greater ]iart of the duty was returned. 
The exports during the same year from Baltimore, with 
Castle Townshend, GIcndore, and Ross, were, corn, &c., 
5,681 tuns; potatoes, 81)5 tons; copper ore, 85 tons: swine, 
107 head; estimated value, 37,144/. 'i'he imports. In tons, 
coals, &c., 6 'j 7 ; iron, 113; sugar, 66; salt, 118; her¬ 
rings, 66; with some minor articles: total estimated 
value, 17,767/. 

The fisheries, for the protertion of which a small pier 
and quay were erected in 1833, are carried on to some* 
extent. The following is a statement of the number of 
boats and men employed, as given by the commissioners 
of fishuries for 1830, and by the coast guard officers fur 
1836; — 


1830. 1 

1686. 

Decked • 

Half Decked 
()|Niii Kail 

How Boatt - 

VesKlc. 

Tonnage. 

Men. 

VeuelB. 

Tonnage. 

Mea. 

4 

27 

.w 

336 

107 

446 

26 

143 

286 

1,973 

2 

20 

46 

200 

14 

120 

101 

3.'i0 

Total - 

417 

662 

2,267 

112 1 *246 

i 5KM 


The post-office revenue is Included in that of Skibbe- 
reen, at which town the conveyance S. by public vehicles 
ceases. 

BALTINGLASS, a par. and town of Ireland, ro. 
Wu'klow. The town Is situated on the S. side of the 
Slancy,34 m. S.W. Dublin. Pop. of par., in 1831,4,110; 
of town, 1,670. The latter is remarkable only from a 

C 'lament having been once held in it, and IVom its 
ng formerly returned 2 mem. to the Irish II. of C. 
BAMBARKA, a considerable country of Interior Af- 
rica, the precise position of wliich is far from being 
accurately ascertained. On Keiinell’s map to I'ark's 
first expedition, its lat. is given from 12*^ to 16'^ 22' 
N.; Its long, from IV K. to 6^ 20' W. The map 
to the last journal of Park makes the lat. extend from 
11° 15' to 16° 26' N.; the long, from 35' E.rto 40 52' 
W. (See also, Advertuementt Park's 2d Journal.) 
And, lastly, Gallll£ appears to place It between 9* W and 
14^^ N. lat., and between 4P 40* and 9® 20' W. long. 
{Travelsy 2d Map, i. 3ti4. et seq.) A mean among these 
dlflhrcnt statements will give about 4(X) m. for its greatest 
length, from N.W. to S.E., and about 300 m. for Its 
greatest breadth, in the direction of the meridian. Upon 
Park’s map, the area is about 95,000 iq. m.; but of 
course little reliance can be placed upon the acruracy of 
these results. The names or the surrounding countries 
are known with more certainty; they are, on the K., 
Gotto, Baedoo, and Maniana; on the S., the Mandingo 
country, and district of Kongf; on the W., Kaarta; 
and on the N. and N.E., Beeroo and the tributary king¬ 
dom of Maslna. (Parky pp. 92.140.216. &c., andT Map.) 
Bambarra is, for the most part, a plain country, with a 
generaT inclination to the N. and £. The W. portion 
is, however, mountainous, or rather hilly, and forms the 
E. termination of the high lands of Kaarta, Manding, 
Ac. These mountains are of granite and other old 
formations, but of no great height; and the soil, both on 
their sides and on the plains, though In the Immediate 
neighbourhood of the Sahara, is generally good. The 
Niger, Joliba or Quorra, has its rise about 160 m. S.W. 
from the firontiers of Bambarra, and flows through 
the whole length of that country from S.W. to N.E. It 
is an Important stream at this early part of its course, 
but by no means so gigantic as it afterwards becomes. 
At Sego, the Bambarran capital, it is about the site of 
the Ttiames at Westminster. (Parky p. 194.) There Is no 
other river of importance In the country, but the smaller 


t Thto term, thoash the Rcneric sppelUtian ftor» mmintAtn In the 
MnnillORo Isnimage (C'lii/m, 1. 3h6.), spiiMn unqucMianaU} to be the 
proper name of a kinRilom atoo {Parkty p. S40}, and not ImwrataMs 
the high ranoe toi 9* or 10* N. uuq be calM Kong, Tea Movetaiks* 
by way sf cniiiicnEe. 
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vatcr-conrtet am Innumerable: they all overflow during 
the rainy seaion, which laiu full 64 months, m that the 
MMltture Is hilly suificient to render the land in a very 
high degree productive. The ellnute is one of intense 
heat, especially in the N., where the land borders upon 
the desert: but, upon the Whole, the temperature is more 
endurable in llamtmrrathan in some of the neighbouring 
countries; and in the 8. parts it is cold enough in the 
rainy season to render a nre desirable. ((’«///«■, i.;w7. ) 
The rainv season extends from June to November, and 
is ushered in by violent tornadoes. Its tenninatioii is 
usually marked by the dry N.E. wind called Harmattan 
(tee Ashantkf), which is here, however, not cold, as on 
the coast of nuinro, and so far from b<-lng dreaded, is 
accoiintcd salubrious, p(irticul.*irly to Kur<»peans, from 
the rapidity with which it absorbs the superabundant 
moisture of tlie air. 

The mountains are said to be rich in gold, but less so 
than in Jallonkndoo and other countiics further W. They 
also prn<lure iron, and there can bo little doubt but that 
a well’dirccted indubtry would turn their mineral trca> 
siires to account Vegetation is varied and abundsmt; 
of trees there are the immense baobab, the bombax (silk 
cotton), oil palms, dates, tamarind, and a great variety of 
forest trees The earth produces, with little labour, yams, 
cassava, maize, small millet, foigne, rice, &c., many of 
which yield two crops a year; and the lotus (r/iamtiut 
lotus or LlnnsDUs) is an important article of food. The 
tropical fruits, so common in (jiilnea, are, however, very 
scarce here ; Talk (p. 2G0.) did not meet with the pine¬ 
apple, orange, or banana, except near the mouth of the 
Ciambia; and though CJatllie (i. 181.) nieiiUuns them, 
tiieir locality is fixed by him also near the coast, and con¬ 
sequently at a considerable dLtauce from Ilainbarra. It 
does not appear tliat the sugar-cane, coffee, or cocoa-tree 
are met witii; but to eoiupciisate fur this, corn, rice, Ac. 
arc so plentllul, that, in the l.mguage of the natives, 
“ hunger is never known.” Tins must, howeicr, be re¬ 
ceived wltli liniiution, since war and negle<‘t of cultiva¬ 
tion have sometimes produced destructive rainmes. The 
most remarkable production of this country is thu sliea, 
or buticr-tree, agbint about the si/.c and attpearanue of 
the Ainericun oax; the oleaginous fruit nl winch answers 
every purpom* f>r butter made iroin cow’s milk, eombined 
with the ineideulable advantage, in suen a climate, of 
prest^rvtng Its lirmncss and sweetness for tl.e whole 
>ear without salt. This last is an article ptrulinriy deii- 
eieiit in Jinmlinrra and the ncighlx'unng countries; so 
much so as to be a valuable arlicln of foieign commerce, 
and boiiglit at a high rate witli tlio corn and gold dust of 
thedistrkt. Tobacco is cultlvatifl in many parts with 
great success. The animals, except monkeys, which are 
strangers, arc the same a« those of tropical Alrica, gene¬ 
rally ; lions, tigers, w'ulves, panthers, elephants, oainels, 
giraffes, antelopes, &c. CatUe are nut aliiindant, anil in 
some few places unknown (C'mi/iV, i. .3‘A5.); neither do 
sheep or hogs appear to be plentiful, but goats and dogs 
are very numeruiis. There are birds of many species, 
and a great variety of reptiles, among which are croco¬ 
diles, in the river, but these do not appear to lie particu¬ 
larly dangerous; the hosts of |M)werlui and venomous 
lusiH'ts are regarded with a much greater degree of appre¬ 
hension. 

The natives of Dambarrn arc a part of the great Manr 
dlngo family, which extends from tho W. co.ist to tlie 
river Niger (sec Mandinuo) : they spe.ik the same 
laniniage, though with a peculiar dialect ; and their 
halnts, appearance, and general attainments, are the same. 
The towns and villages are very populous, some of them 
containing as many as 3(i,(H'-0 inhabitants; but, on tlic 
other hand, the open country is utterly deserted; fur 
which, two reasons may be assigned ; viz. the constant 
danger from wild beasts, and tiie constant wars between 
the dlilbrcnt states and princes. From I'ark's account of 
tho pop. of .Sego, $ansnndin|,% Wapola, and other towns, 
combined with the number of such towns which appear 
on hii map, It may perhaps be inferred, tiiat Bambarra 
contains ^together between 2,(KiO,(K O and S,U(0,(M'0; of 
whom 3-4ths at least are slaves. In customs they do not 
matarlally diflbr flrom other negroes ; they are tolerable 
agricaltariits, work in jgidd and iron, and tan, dress, and 
manuflMdure leather. These are the only arts which are 
held In esteem, as distinct fallings ; but spinning, weav¬ 
ing, and dyeing, are very dillgt'ntly performed by the 
woman, ana the Rambarran cloth,thoiigh coarse, is soft and 
danflilc, knd generally of a rich, lasting, blue colour.—.A 
prkty extensive trade, at least for a barltorous people. Is 
canrhMl on with tho Moors of the desert, the more remote 
Ung^ms of Tlmbuctoo and Hnussa, the territory of 
Kong, and even with Ashantec and Senegambia. ilicir 
axuorts are iron,cloth, somcfthics grain, ivory, and, above 
all, slaves; their Imports consist of salt, with a few 
Manchester goods, some hardware, and arms. In skill, 
refinement, and cleanliness tliey nre far below the negroes 
of the Gold Coast; but in moral feeling they appear to be 
above them : their sKives. who are of two kinds, native 
twru, and foreigners, cither purchased, or captured in 


war, are usually treated with kindness; tho disgusting 
cruelties which mark the festivals of the Guinea Nogro(‘s 
(see Ashantrk) are unknown among them ; and they 
are said to lie anxious (especially the women) to .'issist, to 
tho utmost of their power, the sick and unfortunate: 
the worst trait in their charncte* is their propensity to 
theft. The government is rather oligarchical than mo¬ 
narchical ; tile king is nominally the head of the sUtc, 
but he appears to have little more power than to recom¬ 
mend certain lines of conduct to the dooties (governors) 
of towns, which rticoniincndalion is not always attcudeil 
to.—The Moors of N. Africa long since Introduced Mo- 
liammedunism ainoitg the tribes S. of Che desert: tiio 
great m^ority of these retain, however, their old fhitli, 
which, in Bambarra, seems to extend no farther Ilian a 
general acknowledgiuncnt of a supreme being and a future 
state, with a periodical assembling for worship, only at 
the time of the full moon, 'i'he only religious buildings are 
the mosques, the ministersTor wiiich are iuso schooimasiers; 
for instruction, to some small extent, is given to the young 
Negrm's, but it is in Arabic, or, perhaps, in some cases, 
in the native language, written in the. Arabic cliaracler; 
there being no Negro tongue wliicii p'>.«Kesse8 an nl|>h.i- 
bet. The Moslem BHml)arran.<$ arc railed Bubhruns, tlio 
Pagans, Kafirs or iulidels—I’nlygamy is common witli 
both sects, and among tiieir marriage laws is one winch 
is rather peculiar: a woman may refuse to liccome a 
wife, but sliould she, alter that, contract marriage wiLli 
another, tho first suitor has tiie power of seizing her a» .i 
sl.'ive. The domestic relations are, however, geticraily 
maintained with great kindness, and the affortl«)n of 
chddrcn to tludr mothers is touching and peculiar 
Tiie food is usually vegetable; the ainuseineiits, music, 
dancing, and singing; and the effect of simple <lict, and 
cheerful, or rather thoughticss, disposition, is I'vineed by 
the fact, tliut though tiie climate breeds fevers, fliixcs, 
vnvrs, elephantiasis, leprosy, and giiinea worm, the Bam- 
barrans, as a people, must be described as liealtiiy, though 
they do not usuallyatUiii to any very great age. (Park's 
7'rarrh, pp. 186-32M.; Ctnlitt, i. 321—475.) 

BAMliKiCG, a town of iiavana, circ. Upper M.'iync, on 
a piece of uneven ground on the btuiks of tho Uegnitz, 
about 3 in. above its coiifliienee with the Mayiie, 3.H in. 
N. Nuremberg, lat. 4I»‘^ 53* N., long. KP .'Kl' E. I’op. 
21,00(1. The Kognitz divides it into 3 p.irlB, the com- 
mupication between them b(‘ing manit:iined by two 
bridges. It is well imdt, ]):ived, and lighted, anil is 
partially surrounded by ramparts and fos«es. Among 
tiie pulilic buildings is the cathedral, a noble struetiire 
111 the Byzantine style, fnindcd in KKM, and tinislied, 
Htler being partially but nt dowm, in 1110. It coiiUins 
tombs of Its rounder, the emperor Henry II., .iiid of 
hh spouse, tiie empress Cimigunda, with that of Pope 
I’leinent II , Ac, St. Martin’s ehurcii, erected by the 
.lesiiicb, is a One building. The ciiiirch .*uitl old consent 
ol .St. Miriiael occupy a height adjoining lii.’it on whieli 
the Ciitliedral stands. 'I'lie euiivcnt has fieeii coiiverteil 
intt> a Door-house. There is al.s<i a schioss, or ii.ii<iee, 
formeily tiie residence of tiie l)isho])s, or prinresoi Bam¬ 
berg, a plain building of considerable extent, witli a 
gallery of bad pictures; a town-house, theatre, Ac. 
Bamberg is the resid. iicc of an archbishop, a court of 
appeal for tiie circle, Ac.; and has numerous liU'rary 
.‘ind cii.iritalde institutions. At the heail of the former 
m.iy be placed the lyceiim and gymnasium, that have 
replaced the old university, suppressed in 158.5, and whii h 
furnish a very complete course of instruction for iie- 
tween 700 and 800 pupils; it has also a seminary for the 
instruction of schoolmasters, a school for mechanics, a 
museum of natural history, a royal library with neai ly 
60,(KK) volumes, and nuineruus literary societies, ami 
private eoilcetions of books and pictures. I’he in¬ 
firmary h.as surgical, anatomical, and other medic.il 
sc hools attaciied to it, and a botanical cardim. Large 
quantities of lK>er, in much repute in the surrounduig 
country, arc produccnl hero; and there are also tnaiui- 
factures of gloves, jewellery, wax, tobacro, porcelain, Ac. 
A great deal of lignorice is raised in the environs ; and 
its preparation forms a considerable brancli of business. 
Garden seeds arc also largely produced. It has two 
annual fidrs, and is the centre of a considerable com¬ 
merce. 

Bamberg was formerly the capit,*!! of an independent 
bishopric, secularised in 1801, and assigned in 1803, to 
Bavaria. (Murray's Hand-bookJor S. Germany { Reu.h- 
ard. Guide drs Vuyawurs; Penny Cyclapadia^ Ac ) 

B AMBOKOUtilt, a small town of England, on the 
coast of Northumberland, neiuly opposite to the Fern 
Islands, and 17 m. S.E.'Bcrwick-on-Tweed. Though 
once considerable, it is now so small as to have only about 
420 iiibab., and would be unworthy notice were it not for 
its old castle. The latter, which is very extensive, anil 
In good preservation, is built on a basaltic rock. 1.50 a. 
above the level of the sea, from which it Is a most con¬ 
spicuous object. The castle and some other property 
having been purchased by Lord Crewe, bishop of Durham, 
he bei^ucathcd it,in 1720, for charitable purposes. Input* 
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inaneo of the l)Cnovn1i>nt Intentions of the founder, the 
castle has been partially renovated and repaired. Watch 
is constantly kept, and signals made from the tower in 
haxy weather, to warn ships of their approach to this 
dangerous coast; a life-boat is also kept in readiness, and 
the most etticient measures adopted, not merely for the 

C reventlon of shipwreck, but for the relief of those who 
ave undergone that misfortune. A hcliotil on the Ma¬ 
dras system is establisheti in the castle, in which thero 
are also a library and a dispensary. The income of the 
Painborough Castle estates amounted, in 1830, to 8,126f. 

^BXSmluSfli^cilntrvin the interior ofW. Africa, 
In about from 121° to N.lat., and from lojo to 124^ 
W. long. In form it is nearly a parallelogram, 140 in. in 
lengtli, and 100 In width, and containing apparently 
about 14,000 sq. m. in area; but, as the travellers in the 
country had frequently no better means of determining 
positions timn by estimating distances, and marking 
courses, the arcuraey of these observations cannot be 
much reliiil on. The surrounding countries arc, Ka- 
laaga, or Galam, ami Kassott on the N. W. ami N.; 
Itrooko and Fooladoo on tlie E.; >Vorada on the S.; 
and Dentillaand Bondou on the W. {Voyage a?/ vays 
tic Bamhottk, {no name,) Paris, 17H9, p. 1.; Labai, A'ou- 
relic HeUUion dc V j{J'rique Occi., Iv. 1.; Golberry, Voy. 
eu ASriqve, i. 3S0.; Park, 1j/ Juam., p. «3. — 2d Jourti., 
p. .11.; Houghton, AJric. Assoc., cap. xiii. 9. Ac.) 

Bambouk l.s a mountain country, most proliaiily a 
table-laml, near the cimtre of tlie Senegal system, wltli a 
general inclin.’ition towards the N. and N.W. In some 
)il ices it is very rugged, though the peaks do not appear 
anv where to attain a great elevation: the higliost arc 
not more tlian 690 ft., and tho.se in the S. rarely cxceeil 
309 ft. above the general level of th** land, which, liow- 
e\er, must itself lie considerably biglier than the sea. 
Glens and valleys of the most romantic kind arc scattered 
among these mimntains, and they are skirted by plains of 
some rrnsUlerable extent. {Park, 2d Voy., pji. (19. (si. 
Ac. ; (inlUny, i. 412. Ac.) Water is very abundant, 
tile Sencg.ll forming the N.R. boundary, and two large 
onitien's of tliat river, the Fa-lemc and the Bar-ling, 
eoi'stltutuig the W. and E. frontiers of the country. 
Park e.insiders the latter to be the main stream of the 
Seneg.il p. 33G ); and it is certainly much 

larger than the liraneh whicli meets it at the N.E. 
eorner of Bambouk, though the direction of tlie latter be 
tlie same as the alter course of the river. Besides tliese, 
there are a gieat abundance of rivulets, more especially 
towards the W'. ; .and there is one other stream, tlie 
.Saiion Coler, or Golden Kiver, whicli is of considerabie 
siisc. It ri^es mair the c.i|)it.al, ami, afti*r traversing tiie 
whole country with a N.W. course, is received into the 
Fa-leine. {Labat, Iv. 20. Ac.; GoUterry, i. 3M1. 412. 
Ac.) 'J'he elmiate is extremely hot, aim Golberry re¬ 
marks (i. 412.), that the heat of the interior, wliieh is 
screened from »‘very wind except that of the desert, is 
quite insupport.ihle. Towards the S., however, cool 
u.ivs are expel leiiced, and tlie grass is fresh and verdant 
tiifougbout tlie year. I’lie rainy season cumnieneus 
about .1 Illy nr August, and lasts four months : during this 
period the low eotnilry is flooded, the whole rendered 
rriglitfiilly unhealthy for Europeans, and probably not 
very salubrious to the natives, since their labours seem 
to be confined to tlic eight dry montlvs. ( Voy. att pays 
Bambouc, p. .’17, Ac. ; l.ahat, iv. 4, Ac. ; Golberry, 1. 41 1.; 
Park, 2d Journ. p. .12, Ac.) But the effect of the heat, 
coinidned with tills abundant moisture, is to render 
BanilKiuk one of the most prolific countries in the 
world. The few sterile spots arc on tlie summits of the 
highest mountains, where, dcnudcxl of soil, tlie Imre 

K unite refuses, of course, to nouiish vegetable life, but 
all other situations the vegetation is rich and variiMlt 
almost beyond example. Among trees, tliore arc the 
majestic iioaimb, tlie banyan*, calabash, tamarind, 
ev(>ry species of palm, and a great variety of acacias. 
Tlie vine grows wild and in great luxuriance, but its 
fruit, like that of all the other treef, is extremely acid, 
though eaten with great avidity by the natives. As In 
other countries N. of the Kong mountains {see Bam- 
BARBA), the rich ftuits of Guinea arc absent; but the 
earth produces in great abundance, and almost without 
culture, maize, two sorts of millet, manioc, water melons, 
and nearly every sneries of leguminous plants. The 
low lands, also, subject to inundation, are covered with 
rice of an extremely fine kind, and wliieh grows to the 
height of el^t ft. The Guinea grass is abundant, w hlch, 
with a great variety of other ricn pasture, serves to feed 
innumerable herds of cattle. (O'o/ftrrrg, i. 404—411.; 
Voy. au pays Bambftue, p. 31—4.1.) This extreme fer¬ 
tility is strdhgely contrasted with the account given by 
the Abb€ llaynd (E. and W. Jnd., iii. 133.) on the au¬ 
thority of a nameless traveller, that the soil was an irre¬ 
deemable desert, prodiirtng nothing but metals, and 
wholly unfit for the residence of man ! The traveller 

• It U sujipoMKl, at Ivaat, that (lolbcrry mmns the ban^aa by the 
•ate which be call* Dtntenkrb. (I. 406.) 


refwred to was probably Compagnon, who, according 
to the author of f oy. an pays Bambouc, was never in 
the country, but bad published tes impostures les plus 
absfsrdes et les plus punissables, by confounding s^ls, 
people, governments, and manners, the most opposed to 
each other, (pp. 9. 6.) 

The animus of Bambouk are those of tropical AMca 
generally, and all in great abundance. The number of 
cattle Inis already been alluded to; the other domestic 
animals are horses, sheep, goats, and camels. The linn 
is not found upon the mountains, but is very numerous 
in the plains, w'herc also wander Immense herds of ele- 

{ ihants. The rivers teem with life, and, among other 
nhabitants, are infested with very |H>werful crucotliles. 
Birds of all kiiida are numerous, and insects as prolific 
{ as in other oquinnxial regions; bees, in particular, aro 
•u plentiful, that the manufacture of mead is, next to 
mining and dairy work, the most common occupation of 
the jicople. This fact alone is a sufUcient proof that 
Bambouk must abound in trees and plants of the rirhest 
kind. {Golberry, pp. 49.1. 4()K. ; iv. pp. 92—99.; 

Houghton's 4f. Assoc, xlli. pp. 19. 14 ) 

But ttiat wliicli has n-ndered Bambouk a subject of 
interest for many generations, is its reputed riches in 
gold and utlior metaig. From the first settlement of 
Europeans on the roast of Seneg.HmbTa, now five centu¬ 
ries ago, they heard of an interior country, the centre of 
ail the auriferous mountains in that part of Africa; and, 
unlike most tales of wonder, tlie tacts seem to have veri¬ 
fied all that was related. So abundant indeed is tlie ore, 
and BO numerous are the mines, tliat curiosity, even 
when prompted liy interest, seems to have palled, and 
bminie iiisuflicieiit to induce a traveller to delay his 
jrmrney for tlie purpose of insiiecting a greater number. 
{David's Joum. tn Golberry, i p. 47.1.) There are four 
principal mining, or rather gold-inoducing districts; but 
the wlioie soil abounds with gold, wliieh can be collecUxl 
with V(>ry little labour, and hardly any skill, it lies so 
near the surface, that merely scraping up and washing 
the earth serves, in many cases, to separate the mctul in 
a pure state; and the more elahorateattempts at artificial 
operation consist in sinking a few pits, ami lireaking up 
the ore, whicli usually rants from its matrix in such a 
state that washing only is necessary to render it fit for 
the mai ket. It need searcely be remarked, that in surh 
a country, the rivers literally run over golden sands; 
and should skilled labour be ever brought to boar upon 
the land, there eaii be little doubt Imt that its treasures 
are inexhaustible. At present, however, the art of 
tnfiiing, prop(‘rly so called, is quite unknown to the na¬ 
tives. Besides gold, extensive veins of iron exist in 
Bambouk; and it is extremely proiiable that most of tiie 
other metals would be found if sought for. {Golluirry, i. 
p. 434—4H9.; Voy. au pays Bam. p. 21—3(i.; Labat, iv. 
p. .14 — .18. ; Park's 'M Journ. p. .1.1—19.) 

Tho population of BamlMiuk is dense. The people 
form a part of the great Maiidingo family, ftom which 
they do not difler in any respect with regard to appear¬ 
ance, religion, or general manners. {See Maniiingo.) 
The government, though under a king as head, appears 
to be oligarchical; thutarims, or chiefs, exercising almost 
unlimited authority, each in his cwn district, but ac¬ 
knowledging a general dependance (perhaps little more) 
U|M)n the sovereign. 

'J'he Bambouk ians are inferior in activity and industry 
to the other Mandingoes, and they have also corrupted 
their language by a Urge mixture of J aloof, Foulah, and 
Moorish terms. Tiiuir arts aro extremely few, but their 
wants still fewer; for though they manufacture notiiing 
but some rude tools and ornaments, their only Imports 
seem to be cotton cloth, ornaments for their women, and 
salt, of whicli necessary article, Bumlioiik, like so many 
otlier African countries, is totally destitute. For these 
they freely give their gold in exchange, and the com¬ 
merce is one of grOiXt jirofit to their Arab neighbours. 
(Golbei ry, i. pp. 3R1.883—418.; Voy. au pays Bam. rp. 
4.1-(.8.; Labat, iv. pn. 2—9. Ac.) 

Buried In the iiiicnor of a burning continent, and sur¬ 
rounded by mountains of difficult passage, Bambouk 
remained long totally unknown to the rest of tlie world. 
It is indeed not a little surprising,-that a conquest of the 
country by a Eurojteun power should have remain^ un¬ 
heard of, till commiinieated by the Negroes tfaemselvcB 
3(X) years afterwards. In the I Mb century the Portu¬ 
guese made themselves masters of the country, and re¬ 
tained it for some considerable time. 'I'hc natives affirm 
that they acted very tyrannically, but that becoming re¬ 
duced in numbers by the unhealthy nature of the cll. 
mate and their own debaucheries, the remnant jrere set 
upon .xnd destroyed in a single day 1 This story is con¬ 
firmed, not only from tho fart of many ruinous forts and 
houses of Portuguese construction still existing, but 
from the knowledge which tho Bamboukians have that 
such a people as the Portuguese live at a great disunce; 
from the deop-settled h.ite with which they regard their 
name ■. from the terror which they feel lest their former 
conquerors should return to take vengeance on t hem s 
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■n4 from the large mixture of Portuguese words In thetr 
langiuge. The expulsion of the Marabouts or Moham* 
sneoan priests fnnn their country is another singular 
mrentin Bamboukian history, ((vo/oerrg.i. pp. 419—434.; 
Fgy . Bam. p. 7. et uq.; /ioughtaut Af. Auoe. 

with the exception of the Portuguese, who have left 
no records of their observations, the first European who 
reached Bambouk was an Eiigifsh officer, named Gasche, 
who, ascending the Gambia, contrived to reach the Ham- 
boiil^n capital in 1600. His stay was short, and his ob* 
servations merely general and incidental. Corapagnon*s 
reported visit was In 1716. Soon after Shis, M. Brue, a 
director of the French African Company, formed the 
project of sulaluing Bambouk, and securing Its mines of 
gold. To obtain the necessary information as to the 
practicability of his project, he attempted to enter the 
country from Kgjaaga. on the N.; but it docs not ap> 
itear that he mode any great progress in the interior. 
Ills impression, however, was, that with a force of 1,200 
men his plan could be carried into execution, and the 
mines secured to European industry. It is indeed more 
than probable that a less force might succeed in effect¬ 
ing a^rsf conquest; but the fate of the Portuguese, and 
the extreme unhealthiness of the climate, make it also 
certain that their possession could be retained only by 
a frightful sacrifice of life, and the most unremitting 
watchfulness. Between 1730 and 1744 much was done to 
effect a lM>.tter knowledge of this country by Messrs. 
Levens, David, Pilay, and Legraiul; the two first go¬ 
vernors, the others enmloycs of the French African 
Company at Senegal: Golbcrry speaks, also, in high 
terms of an Englbh Journal published in 1782; but this 
work cannot now lie found. Mungo Park, in his first 
journey outward, reochotl the \V. and N. frontiers of 
Bomlmuk (Bondou and Knjaaga); and on his return, as 
also in his uiilortunate second journey, he traversed a 
considerable part of its S division: but the traveller 
from.whom tW most perfect iniorraattun might have 
lieeii obtained was Major Uougiitoii, who not only tra¬ 
versed tlie interior of the eunntry, hut resided hi it 
a considerable time, under terms of the closest friend¬ 
ship with tiie king. The small remnants of his fuiners 
arc unquestionably the most valuable documents winch 
exist respecting it. 

Such, then, arc the scanty sources whence our know¬ 
ledge of this region is derived; a region the minend 
wealth of which is probably not exceeded by tiiat of any 
other in the world: but which, owing to its climate, 
wifi moat probably continue in irreclaiinablo barbarism. 

BAMPOOH A, an ini. town of llindostan, prov. Mai. 
wah, on the Kewa river, 1,344 It. above the level of the 
sen; lat. 24*^ 31' N., long. Sify E. in 1H20, it contained 
4,000 houses : it possesses an unfinished fort, with well- 
built walls, inclosing a palace also unfitiislieil, hut eon- 
taiiiing a white marble statue of Jeswunt Row ilolear, by 
whose order the huilding was constructed. The town 
and its territory formerly belonged to llolcar’s do¬ 
minions. 

HAMPTON with IVeaU, a parish and town of 
England, co. Oxford, bund. Batnpton, 6-1 in. W N.W. 
London. Area, 8,760 acres. Pop. of par., in 1821, 2,304 ; 
1831, 3,614; of which the town has about 1,600. The 
latter Is built in a level tnict of country near the 
Isis. Its church is an ancient and very tine stnietiirc; 
the living annexed to wliieh is apportioned amongst 
three vicars. Tlicrc is an endowed free school, founded 
in 1685, and a national school for 170 children. The 
chief trade of the town is fcllmongering, which was once 
considerable, but of late years has greatly deelined; its 
ancient market has also fallen into disuse, but an annual 
horse fair is still held, Aug. 26. Phiilips, author of the 
iMendid Shillings &c.,wa8 a native of Bampton. 

a town and par. of England, co. Devon, 
liiind. of same name, on the confines of Somersetshire. 
Area, 8,130 acres; pop. of par., in 1831, 1,961. The town 
Is fitua^ on the small river Datlicrn, an affluent of the 
Exe, 17 m. W. Taunton. It is built in a straggling 
mmnnmr ; and wos formerly of more importance than at 
present, having sent mems. to tlie H. of C. It has a 
weekly market on Saturday, and fairs for cattle and 
sheep, which are well attended, on Whit-Tuesday and 
the last Thursday of October. 

BAN or BANOVICS, a town of Hungary. 16 m. S.E. 
Trencten, on a hill near an affluent of the Nentra, lat. 
480 43 * 25 ** K., long. 180 h* 56" £. Fop. 2,300. It has 
a considerable trade in cattle, wood, and iron. 

BAMAGllBU, an lul. town of Irelimd, Kinx’s w., 
prov. Leinster, on the Shannon, 68 m. W.S. W.publin. 
The river is here crosi^ by a bridge of 19 arches, 400 
ft. long, and 16 wide, guarded by batteries on each side, 
this b^tig considered a military pass of some Imfiortance. 
Pop. in 1831, 2.813; in IHill, 3,6M : that of the parish of 
Reynagh, in which it is situated, was, in 1834, 4,793, of 
whom 616 were of tlie cstab. church, and 4,377 Horn. 
Cnth. ‘ Tlie town stands on the side of a hill over- 
lookiDf the Shannon, and consists of one long street 
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of well-hutlt bouses. The church and Rom. Catb. chapel 
are moflern. Near the town is a school of royal found* 
ation, endowed with 370 acres of land: in the town is a 
national school and a dispensary. An infantry barrack 
stands near the bridge, and the oopstabulary has a station 
here. 

The bor. was Incorporated ^ Charles I. in 1628, and 
sent 3mem. to the Irish H. of C. till the Union, when It 
was disfranchised. A court of petty sessions is held on 
alternate Mondays. It has a distillery, brewory, and 
some tan-yards. It Is well situated, having a great 
command of inland navigation. Markets, well supplied 
with corn, are held on Fridi^s, and fairs on May 1., 
Sept. 1&, which continue for four days ; lasth Oct., and 
8th Nov. That of Sept. Is for live stork, in which it 
ranks next to Ballinasloe. The post-office revenue in 
1830 was 292/., and in 1836,306/. 

BANALBUFAK, a town of Spain, Majorca, 10 m. 
N.W. Palma. Fop. 6,000. It is situated on a mountain 
cultivated with the greatest care; the ground being sup- 
ported on terraces, and planted with vines, olives, &c. 
There is in its environs a quarry of stained marble. 
BANBlilDGE, an Inl. town of Ireland, co. Down, 

f irov. Ulster, on the Bann, 23 in. S-W. Belfast. Pop. 
n 1821, 1,715; in 1831, 2,469: that of tiie par. of Seapat- 
rick, m which It is situated, was, in 1834,7,748; of wliora 
1,427 were of tho estab. church ; 4,897 Prot. diss.; and 
1,424 Rom. Cath. It is built on the summit and sides of a 
hill of some height, and so steep as materially to impede 
the progress of heavy-loaded carriages. To remedy this 
inconvenience, the centre of the road was lately cut down 
tor a Icngtii of 200 yds., to the depth of 15 ft. in the mid¬ 
dle part of the section, so as to form a carriage-way 
nearly level, while the great breadth of the street still 
admitted carriage-ways on each side on the original level, 
a communication being maintained between the houses 
on tlie opposite sides of the streets by a bridge or viaduct 
across the centre of tlie cut. This is a neat thriving 
town. A hand.some church has lately been erected, partly 
by voluntary subscription; there are also places of 
worship for Presbyterians, Kenionstrants, and two fur 
Methixlistb i a public sehool, and a dispensary. Petty 
sessions are held every fortnight, and a party or the con¬ 
stabulary is sfotioued here. I'his town and nelglibour- 
hood is one of the {irincipal seats of the linen tnaniif.ie- 
turc. 'J'he great cotnniund of water in the vicinage 
adapts It peculiarly for bleacliing, and there are large 
maiiulacturies of union cloth and tlircad, and chemical 
works Inr the use of the bleachers. I'he markets are 
held on Mondays, in a spacious new building: there is 
also a separate market filace for meal and grsun, and a 
brown linen hall. Fairs are held on the first Mond.*iy in 
every month, and on 12 Jan., first Bat. in March, 9 June. 
26 Aug., and 16 Nov ; the last is a great horse-fair. 
Braiieiies of the Provincial and Ulster banks were opened 
here in 1H:)3 and 1836. The post office revenue increased 
from .636/. in 1830, to 897/. in 1836. The trade of the town 
is promoted by Us vicinity to the canal between Newry 
and Lough Ne.Lgh, which passes at about 3 in. distance. 
It lies in tiie line of the mail-eoach road from Dublin to 
Belfast, and coaches and cars ply several times every 
week between it and Belfast, Lurgan, Newry, and Katli- 
iroland, conveying at an average 33 passengers every trip. 
Its manufactures have increased with a rapidity seldoui 
experienced. 'J'he external appearance of tlie place, and 
the habits and manners of its inhab., correspond with tliis 
progress. The wealthier classes live in respectable iiific- 
jiendcnce; and squalid poverty is not perceptible even 
among the lowest, 'i'he liighly cultivated state of the 
surrounding country, and tlie calm beauties of its scenery, 
tend much to heighten the pleasing Impressions exciteil 
by tlie contemplation of such a picture of prosperous 
industry. 

BANBURY, a bor., par., and town of England, cn. 
Oxford, bund. Banbury, 64 in. N.W. I.ondou. Pop.. 
1821, 5.247; 1831, 6,906 : houses at the latter date, 1.212. 
The town is situated in a fertile vale, on the bonks of 
the Cherwell; is remarkably clean and well built; and 
is jiaved and lighted by gas. The church, a spaeious 
structure, was built in 1790. The Friends, Imlependents, 
Presbyterians, and Weslcyans, have chapels. There is 
a blue.coat school, founded in 1705, and endowed with 
80/. a year; which wag incorporated with a national 
school In 1817. A free grammar-school, once in high 
repute, has been given up for many years. There are 
almshouses. In which 12 poor women reside, and receive 
a charity called Widows^ Groats. The market Is held 
on. Thursday; the annual fairs on Jan. 22, March 6, 
April 9, May 28, June 18, July 9, August 13. September 
10, October 5 and 80, and December 17. The prin> 
ciiial manufactures of tho town were ^orse-girthi 
and plush, both of which have declined. The place, 
however. Is In a flourishing state, from Its nume¬ 
rous lairs and large weekly markets, all very well 
attended, and causing an extensive retail trade. The 
Oxford and Birmingham Canal passes close to the town, 
and gives it also a considerable carrying trade. Many 
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4li>l>roTraAAntt In the lewenige, footpathi, Ac., hare been 
cflbcted within a recent period. Cheese of a supe¬ 
rior ouality is made in the neighbourhood; and the 
town has lung been noted for a sort of cake that bears its 
name. 

Subsequent to the Municipal Reform Act the limits 
of the bomi have been extended, for the purposes of local 
government, so os to include the whole town of Ban- 
bury, and the suburbs of Neithrop, Calthoriie, aud 
Waterloo, which are continuations of it; the former 
at the N.W. end; the latter on the opposite bank of the 
river, which Sows N. and S., along the E. side of the 
town, with the canal running nearly piurallel to it. It 
was originally incorporated under a charter in Ist of 
Mary, granted expressly for the whole parish; but the 
bor. came subsequently to be restricted to a part only 
of the town. Anotlier charter was obtained in 6th 
James 1.; and a third in 4th which was the 

governing charter: under it, the corporation consisted 
of a mayor, 12 aldermen, 6 capital burgesses, and 30 
assistants. '^It was a close, self-elective body, with no 
freemen, and filled up vacancies for life, either from 
residents or non-residents. .They possessed the ex¬ 
clusive privilege of returning 1 mem. to the H.ofC.; but 
this, of course, they were deprived of by the Reform 
Act, which oiiened the firanenise to 10/. house-holders 
resident within the limits of the par., which conUins 
3,160 acres. Registered electors, in 1H36, 371. The 
revenue of the corporation (independent of church 
trusts) consists of tenements, chief rents, as lords of 
the manor, and tolls of fairs and cattle-market; in 
all alKiut 125/, a year. A court of sessions is held twice 
a year. Tiiere Is also a court of record, v^ich had 
fallen int(» disuse, but has recently been revived and 
made cflTecttve. The lighting, paving, and police, are 
managed by commissioners, of whom tlic corporation 
form a portion. It is the central town of a union of 
39 parisites, aud has a union workhouse. There is a 
chalylieate spring near the town; and on Crouch Hill, 
1 m. W. of it, is a circular entrenchment, the site pf 
an encampment of the parliamentary army in 1G45, utw 
der Sir William Waller. The living is a vicarage, in tb7 
patronage of the Bishop oi Oxford. 

BANCA. an island of the K. or Indian archipelago, 
first or W. division, King nffthc N.K. coast of Siimnt.n, 
between lat. 1° 3(K aud S' S., long. 9', IWi^ 6'.' 
K.; length N.W. to S.E. 135 m., averse breadth .35 m. 
Its most remarkable feature Is its mines of tin, a mi¬ 
neral foimd in Its common state of oxide, in the alluvial 
soil betwcfm the primary granitic mountains and a range 
of red iron.stunc, of iiiicrior elevation, in its N. W. 
quarter, but which is also prevalent in other parts. In 
1M13 the produce of tin amounted to 2,083 tons, and in 
1H36 there were sliipped from Java 47,739 peculs, or 2,834 
tons of tin, wholly firoin Banca. The produce of the 
Cornwall mines being at present (1839) about 4,500 tons, 
the Importance of those of Banca is obvious. The 
inhab. are principally of two races, one residing on the 
shores, the other in the interior, with Malays and Chi¬ 
nese : the latter aro the workers of the mines. Previously 
to 1812 this isl. belonged to tlie sultan of Palcmbaiig, in 
Sumatra; it was then ceded to the E. I. Company ; and 
In 1816 was transferred to the Dutch. {Hamilton'$ E. /. 
Gazetteer, i. 129, Ac.) 

BANCALLAN, a town at the W. end of the island of 
Madura, E. archipelago; lat. 7° 2'S., long. ll2<^4.'i'E. 
It Is large and populous, contains the residence of the 
sultan of the island, and a fort close to the {lalacc. Its 
environs are pleasant, having good roads, interspersed 
with CQuntry seats and pleasure grounds. {Hamilton's 
E.LGax. vol.i.) 

BANDA, an ini. town of Hindostan, prov. Allahabad, 
rap. of the distr. of S. Bundlecund, on the right bank of 
the Cane river, 80 m. W. Allahabad; lat. 25<’ 50* N., 
long. 80*^ 20* E. A few years ago it was a mere village, 
but has now become a considerable town; its Cotton 
has of late years obtained a superiority over that of 
Jaloun ih tho European market. 

Banda, or N47 tmbo Islands, a ^ouii of 12 small 
islands, belonging to the third or E. division of the 
E. archipelago (see the art.), belonging to the Dutch ; 
the principal, Banda Ncira, lying in 4" 80* S.lat., and 130^ 
E. long., 120 m. E.S.K. Amlmyna. Lantolr, the largest 
of the Islands, is only 8 m. long, and 5 broad. Only six 
of them are Inhabiced. Pop. about 6,000, most of whom 
are slaves. These isles are all high, and of volcanic 
origin ; one of them, Goonung Apf, contains a volcano. 
2,000 feet above the sea, which u continually emitting 
smoke, and sometimes flame. Climate Itgurious to 
strangers: the W. monsoon brings rain and storms in 
December, and earthquakes occur from October to April. 
The soil is chiefly a ricti black mould. Four of tiie 
larger and central islands are almost entirely appropri¬ 
ated to the growth of nutmegs; their growth in llie 
other islands being prohibited. The nutmeg-tree grows 
to tho sise of the pear-tree; It yields fruit from the I2th 
to tho 30th year, and perishes at 24 years old. About 2-3ds 
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of the trees planted are barren; the produce ot the rest 
is said to be about 10 lbs. each annually. The produce 
may be almut 100,000 lbs. of nutmegs, and 30,000 lbs. 
mace. These islands are divided Into a number of parks 
or plantations, each with a certain number of slaves. 
TliejMople consist mostly of Papuan negroes, Chinese, 
and Dutch. Sago forms the chief vegetable food, but the 
cocoa also contributes a part: ttie seas abound with fish. 
The imports are various provisions for the Europeans, 
piece-goods, cutlbry, and iron, from Batavia; sago, 
salted deer, Ac., from Ceram ; tiearls, birds' nests, tor¬ 
toiseshell, and slaves, for the Chinese and Dutch mer¬ 
chants from Arooe. The chief export is nutmegs. The 
seat of government is at Banda Nmra, which is fortiflud, 
and has a good harbour. A Portuguese, named Antonio 
Abreus, discovered these islands In 1512. In 1524 the 
Portuguese, in 1599 the Dutch, and in 1810 the English, 
successively possessed themselves of them. Iii 1814 they 
returned unuer the dominion of the Dutch. {Crawfurd's 
Indian Archipelago^ p. 508. Ac.; HamUton's E, /. Ga* 
stt'Wrer, p. 78,79.) 

BANDON, a river of Ireland, anciently called Glas- 
heen, has Its source 4n the Carberry mountains, 9 or 10 
m. W. Bantry. From Dunmanway, where its main 
branches unite, it flows nearly W. to Bandoii; it then 
winds N.E. to Innis-Shan non, whence it pursues a 
course to the sea, with which it unites a little below 
Kinsale, built on its sstuary. Its course is wholly In thb 
CO. Cork. It Is described by Spencer, os 

** The pleasant Bandon crown'd bj many a wood.” 

But most part of the timber that ornamented the country 
in the days of EUzabetii has been cut down, and its pl^ 
Is but very Indifferently suiiplicd by modern plancaUuns. 

Bandon, or Bandonbridur, an ini. town of Ireland, 
CO. Cork, prov. Munster, on the Bandon, 14 m. S. W. 
Cork. It was founded in the beginning of the reign 
of James I., and having obtained a charter from that 
monarch, conferring scvcr.'il valuable privileges. It in¬ 
creased so rapidly in popu\ntion and wealth, that, on the 
breaking out of the war of IG41, it maintained four com^ 
pauies of foot and a corjis of volunteurs; and was the prin¬ 
cipal garrison of tho English in these parts. On Cromwell's 
approach, in 1649, it dccltfrcd for the pari., and in the war 
of 1688 the inhab. expelled the troops of James 11., and 
declared tor the Prince of Orange. Pop. (1821) 10,179 ; 
(18.U) 12,617. It is situated on the declivities of tho 
hills on side the river, which blend into a richly 
wooded valley, and consists of tlircc parts, distiuguisiicd 
by the estates on wliich tliey arc built; tlie old town 
being on that of the Duke of Devonshire, the Irish town 
on that of the Karl of Siiannon, and the western portion 
on those of liie K.arls of Bandon and Cork. It is watclied, 
and lighted with g.as, under the General Aluiucipal Polico 
Act. It has two parish churches, a Bom. Cath. cli.apel 
and convent, a meeting-house for Presbyterians, and twa 
for Methodists; a classical school, endowed by the Diiko 
of Devonshire; a school for general instruction, on the 
foundation of Erasmus Smith, and sevj'ral others main¬ 
tained by private contributions^ or by religious associa¬ 
tions. ft has also an infirmary, fever hospital, and 
dispensary; three public libraries, and two reading- 
rooms. Assemblies and concerts are held In a suite of 
apartments attached to one of the hotels. Large baxm 
■^acks are built on the hill over the town, and the coiu 
stabulary have here a station. 

By charier dated in 1614, the municipal government Is 
vested in a provost, 12 burgesses, and an unlimited num¬ 
ber of freemen, elected at tiic hundred court by tlie 
general body of freemen, who also elect a common coun¬ 
cil of 12 out of their uwn body fur life. The bor. sent 2 
mem. to the Irish U. of C., and now sends one to tho im¬ 
perial H. of C. The franchise is vested in the burgesses 
resident within 7 m. and the 10/. householders. The new 
electoral boundary, comprises 439 acres. Constituency 
(1838), 203. General sessions of the i>eacc fur the 
riding of the co. are hold here In October in the court¬ 
house, a neat building, with a well-arranged bridewell* 
Petty sessions take place on Mondays, at which, through 
the courtesy of the corporation, the co. magistrates sit 
with the provost. Courts, holding pleas under 2/., are 
held every three w'eeks for the manors of the DukeV l>e-< 
vonshire, the Earl of Bandon, and the Karl of Shannon. . 

The woollen manufacture was carried on here to a con¬ 
siderable extent, and was succeeded by that of cotton: 
both arc nearly extinct; but a manufacture of fine stuffr 
has l>ccn lately undertaken. Two distilleries paid duty, 
in 1836, on 107,395 gall, spirits; and in the same year duty 
was paid on 25,351 bush.^malt. There* are alsotieveral 
breweries and tan-yards, and 2 large flour-mills. As the 
Rindon is navigable for small craft to Collier’s Quay, 
within 4 m. of the town, a small external trolflc is car. 
ried on, by which grain, flour, and other uroduce, is sent 
out, and timber, coal, wine, and groceries, received in 
return; but the domestic consumption is chiefly sup¬ 
plied from Cork, to which much of the agricultural 
produce of tkx uclgiibourhood is sent by loud car-s 
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rlig». Ifarkett we bald on Wadnaidayf and Saftar- 
days 4 ind Wre on May ^ the Thuridav beftwy Ewter- 
day, Oet. 99« and Not. 8 . Branchea or the ProTlnclal 
and Agyicnitural banki wore o^ed In 1834. The 
ppstowoe revenue waa 77M. in IKiOt and l,20rii. in 1^. 
The town ia on the mail-coach road flora Cork to 
Bmtnr« Three coachea and a car ply to Innia-Shannon, 
on the road to Klnaale, alx daya a week, carrying an ag¬ 
gregate average of 42 paaaengcra each trip j a (^h alx 
dim in a weJS, and a mall car every day, to Dunman- 
carrying 11 uaBsengers; and a car to Timolcague, on 
Crartmacherry Bay, every day, wr^ing 

D ANERKS, atown of Si>ain InValenda, 28 in. N.N.W. 

Pep. 2,000. It haa fllaturea of wool, diatil- 

**BAlfFF,*aniai5!co. of Scotland, having N. the Moray 
Prlth, S. and B. the co. of Aberd^, and W. Elgin and 
Inverneaa. Ita length from Ben Maedhu to Portaoy la 
about 30 m., but ita average breadth doea not exceed 12 
ID. Area, 647 aq. m., or 414,080 acrea. Along the coast 
the surface ia pretty level, and the aoll, conaisting of a 
sandy loam, la In many placca well cultivated, and pro¬ 
duces early and excellent crops. But wltli this ex¬ 
ception, the surface is mostly rugged and mountainous, 
wuh a few valleys interspersed. Oats is the principal 
crop: but the main depmaence of the farmers is on their 
cattle, sheep being, in this co., comparatively scarce. 
Property in a very few hands: tillage farms mostly small, 
and agnculture, though in parts mueh improved, gene¬ 
rally backward. Average rent of land, in 1810,3s. 9d. an 
acre. There are some thriving plantations, particularly 
in the viclni^ of Gordon Castle, the most magniilcent 
seat In the N. of Scotland. It Is partly separated from 
Elgin by the Spey, on which there are several productive 
salmon daherles. (See Spby.) Minerals of little import¬ 
ance : but the crystals and topoxes, commonly called 
cairngorms, are found in the mountains. Manufactures 
Inconsiderable. Banff contains 24 parishes, and had, in 
1831,0,814 inhabited houses, 10,8.'i6families,and 48,604 in- 
hab. It returns 1 mem. to the H. of C. for the co.; and 
the burghs of Banff and Cullen unite with Elgin and 
others In returning a mem. Pari. con8tItuen<7 or co., in 
1838,710. Valued rent, 79.200/. Scotch: annual value of 
teal property, in 1815,88,942/. 

B \NPP (commonly pronounced, and sometimes written 
Bamff), a royal burgh of Scotland, cap. of the above co., 
on the W. bank of the Dovoron, near the entrance of that 
river Into the Moray Frith. Pop. in lasi, ASS.'i, vis., 
males, 1,229; females, 1,706. It may bexaid to consist of 
two parts, completely separated; of which the one is 
Inland, and lies on a plain on the river side; the other 
(called the sea-town) stands on an elevation which ter¬ 
minates abruptly near tlie sea, by which it is bounded. 
The castle of Banff stands on a piece of table-land 
between these two places. The name of the town, which 
Is found to have assumed diflbrent forms at different 
times —Balneifo, Bolneflb, Balnflb, Ac—is supposed to 
have been derived from the word Boyne, the name of the 
district In which Banff is situated. A stream named 
Boyne traverses the district; and the parish of Boyndio 
la contUraous. The privileges of a royal burgh were con¬ 
ferred on Banff by Robert II. in 1372, and were afterwards 
mmsslvely confirmed by James VI. and Charles II. The 
streets, tlmugh composed of houses of uneoual sise, are 
generally straight, and not deflclent in width. Within 
tne last W years, many of the older bouses have been 
pulled down and replaced by others, so that there is 
scarcely a building now remaining to Indicate the antiquity 
of the town. The streets were paved so early as 1651. 
The Cannelltes (an order of friars, so called from Mount 
Carmel In Syria), or White Friars, had a convent In Banff, 
but at wlmt precise period it was instituted cannot be as¬ 
certained. iSpottfitPOOd*9 Religious Houses, p. 16.) Of 
the building no vestiges can now be traced, with the ex¬ 
ception of some scattered arches and vaults; nor is its 
orlmnal extent, or exact posRlon, known. Of the castle 
of Banff, alluded to above, nothing remaJLus but the outer 
wall and the fosse. It was a constabulary, or lodging for 
the king when visiting this part of his dominions; and, in 
his absence, it was inhabited by the thane or constable 
who administered iustloe in his name. It wu essentially 
loyalwoMrty, and continued so till the middle of the 15tii 
oentaury. when James Stuart, Bari of Buchan, brother of 
Jam« IL, was created heriUble thane, the castle of Banff 
being at me same time bestowed on him, as the olliclal 
messuage of his fkmiiy. Banff gave the title of peer to a 
brandi of the family of Ogtlvie, which became extinct in 
190S, on the death of the eighth Lord Banff without male 
Sssne. Banff does not make a matSgure in histoiy. The 
Doke of Montrose plundered it in 1645, ** no merchant's 
goods or gear,*' according to Spiddlng, *' being Udt." The 
Duke of Cumberland's troops passed through the town In 
1746,o&tbelr wgy to Culloden. Tbeydostr<wedtheeplsco- 
pal chapel, and hanged a man.erroneously thinking him a 
igqr. The names of two persons, eminent In very dllferent 
wdks ot life, are connected with Banff. The femous 
dames Sharp, who wm originally a keen supporter of 
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presbytery, and who, haviim betrayed that felth, rose to 
the arebiepiscopol see of St. Andrews, was a native of 
Banff, his father being sheriff-clerk of the county. He 
was assassinated on Magus Muir, near St. Andrews, In 
1679. James Maepherson, having followed the lawless 
and predatory life of a gipsy, eras appreheoded (1700), 
tried, and cendomned co be hanged at Banff.* While he 
was a votary of the muses, he was a proficient as a player 
on the violin; and when brought to the place of execu¬ 
tion, he carried bis instrument along with him, uid played 
his own march, which had been composed by himself 
while in prison. This composition was publiraed after 
his death, and has ever since been a favourite in Scotland. 
Bums wrote a new and Improved version of the song, 
which is well known under the name of Maephcraon^a 
Lament^ or Macpheraon*» Faretoell, iChamben'e Edit. 
qf jEtents's Poetry^ p. 100.) 

The trade of Banff is inconsiderable, and not increasing. 
Us harbour, though it can boast of a low-water pier, con¬ 
structed in 1816, is not so ample, so convenient, or secure, 
as that of Macduff, a borough or barony situated on the 
opposite side of the Dovoron, at the distance of about a 
mile. The number of vessels, in 1836, belonging exclu¬ 
sively to Banff was 21, of which the tonnage was 1,535 tons. 
The exports consist chiefly of grain, salmon, herring, and 
cured pork. As a proof to what extent grkln is shipped, 
we may state that, in 1834, 29,760 qrs. of oats, 1,174 qrs. 
of wheat, 976 qrs. of barley, and 104 bags of potato flour, 
wore exported from Banff, exclusive of Macduff. In the 
same year 440 head of black cattle were sent to London 
by sea, 911 pigs, and 156 sheep and lamb. Ihe herring 
fishery on the coast has not ot late years been so produc¬ 
tive as formerly. A Greenland whale fishery co., formed 
in 1819> and a thread and stocking manufactory, vistab- 
lished fifW years ago, have been discontinued. Banff has 
no manufactory, if we except a brewery, an iron-foundry, 
a distillery, and a small manufactory of ropes and sails. 
There are four branch banking establishments; and the 
town has a weekly market on Friday, and four annual fairs. 

I The public buildings are the town-house, built in 1798, 
jnth a spire 100 feet high, the Jail, the parish church, and 
'The Relief, Episcopal, and Independent churches. The 
Wesleyan Methodist* have also a small chapel here. Gas 
was introduced In 1831. There was a grammar-school 
in Banff so early as the year 1544. There are at present 
an academy, founded in 1786, at which all the branches of 
a learned and liberal education are taught; the commer¬ 
cial school, and a charity school founded by funds left (in 
1804) by Alexander Firie, merchant in Banff. Tliere are, 
also, several seminark's for young ladies : another 
educational institution, founded by a legacy left by the 
late James Wilson, of the island of Grenada, Is about to 
be opened. There are several libraries of considerable 
extent and value belonging to dllferent societies. Various 
sums have been loft In mortmain for charitable purposes ; 
and a legal assessment for the poor is unknown. I'he 
average number of prisoners, Including criminals, revenue 
offenders, and debtors, ia 46 annually. There are 38 inns 
or shops licensed for the sale of spirits and ale. 

Banffdf. 


flood that took plaee in the north of Scotland in August 
1829. Part of the town was inundated to the height of 
four ior five feet; several houses were undermined and 
carried away; various kinds of property rcceiTed.serlous 
^ (Sir Tkomat D. Laudcr*s Acc. qftAe Morayshire 

Banff unites with Elgin, Cullen, inverure, Kintore, and 
Peterhead, In sending a mcmlier to the House of Com¬ 
mons. Macduff, whidi is rapidly rising to Importance, 
chiefly owing to the excellence of its harbour, has, since 
the passing of the Reform BUI, been united to Banff in 
forming one parliamentary burgh, the Joint constituency 
in 1838 being 215. There It a splendid bridge of seven 
arches over the Doveron, which connects the two towns 
in question. The amount of assessed taxes which Banff, 
exclusive of Macduff, yields is (1836) 463/. 17s. Gd. The 
municipal assessment amounts to about 480/. {Bound-. 
oryBeportSt 1882, p. 43.; New Statietieai Account qfScotm 
Us^ No. xi. 1836 ( Chambers's Gazetteer qf Scotland.) 

BANG, an ini. town of Hlndostan, prov. Malwah, 
dom. of Scindia: at the confluence of two tributaries ot 
the Nerbudda river, on the chief road through Guirat 
and Malwah; 82 m. S.W. Oosein, and 145 m. N.B. 
Surat. Iron ore Is flisod here, and before the present 
century the town contained 8,000 houses; at present 
this number is much reduced. Bang is noted for aome 
remarkable cave temples of Buddhfe origin, excavated 
in a range jpf low sandstone and daystone hills, about 
8| m. S. of the town. Four caves exist: the most 
northerly of which is the most perfect, and is reached 
by a flight of 70 rudely formed atone steps, terminat¬ 
ing in a platform overhung by the hiU, which has once 
evidently been formed into a regular verandah sup¬ 
ported by columns; end at either end of which, there 
It a small apartment, containing some ill carved figures 
of modern workmanship, and one of them a bad repre¬ 
sentation of the Hindoo Ganeta. The care within thla 
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vestibule is entered bv a rectaneulnr doorway in a plas¬ 
tered and ornamented wall, and is a grand and gloomy 
apartment 84 ft. square and M| ft. in height ; the roo^ 
-which i^at, and has been once ornamentiHl with paint¬ 
ings, is supported by four ranges of massy columns. 
Around this apartment, on three sides, a numter of 
small cells, 9 ft. In depth, as well as scvml niclfls, in 
which have been carved, in bold relief, some draped 
male and female figures: from one of the cells on the 
left hand, you enter through narrow excavations, five 
other similar cells, each in a plane elevated above the 
former, ascending through the hill. At the fiirtlier end 
of tlie principal cave, is an oblong recess supported by 
two hexagonal columns, through the centre of which a 
small doorway leads to an inner apartment, where the 
de^opt or *' chuni," supposed to contain a Buddhlc relic, 
is seen, cut out of the rock, with the plain dome forming 
its summit, reaching nearly to the roof, to which it is 
joined by a small square ornament. The second and 
fourth caves of Bang, contain little w'orth notice; but 
the third is nearly as largo, and has been somewhat 
similar in its arrangement to the first. The whole of 
the walls, roof, and columns, have been covered with a 
fine stucco, and ornamented with paintings in distemper 
of considerable taste and elegance. It contains the 
in its inner apartment; but wants the recess, 
and carved sculptures mentioned In the first cave. It is 
considerably dilapidated; and a fifth cave Is so fnuch so 
at its entrance as to be at present inaccessible. {Danaer- 
field in Bombay Trans, ii. 194—201.; Hamilton's E. /. 
Hax. i. 

BANGALORE, an ini. fortif. town of Mysore, S. 
Hlndostan ; lat. 120 57' N., long. 77® 38' E., fio m. N.E. 
Seringapatam. Pop. (in 1B05) said to be 60,000. It is 
built oil a table-land, nearly 3,000 ft. above the sea, and 
is so salubrious that Euroiieaiis often resort thither for 
the benefit of their health. The thermom. seldom rises 
above 82°, or sinks below 66® Fahr. The monsoons have 
their force broken by the Ghauts; but this table-land is 
constantly refteshed by genial showers. The vine and 
cypress grow luxuriantly, and apples, poaches, and straw¬ 
berries are raised in the gardens. The town is unclottcd 
with double walls; but the chief fortress, which contsilned 
the palace of Tippoo Saib, is quite detached from the 
other, and is built in a solid manner, with a deep ditch 
and spacious glacis. The palace, though of mud, built in 
the Saracenic style, is still a striking building, and Is u.s(>d 
by the present rajah for public entertainments. 'I'here 
are good barracks, assembly and reading-rooms, European 
shops, Ac. The houses arc large, some being of two stories, 
built of red earth, and roofed with tiles; the chief bnsar 
is wide, regular, and ornamented with rows of cocoa-nut 
trees. Most of the iuhab. are Hindoos. Silk and cotton 
arc the chief manufactures; the former, which is veiy 
strong, is made from raw silk imported, none being pro¬ 
duced in the neighbourhood. Bangalore was founded 
by Ilyder Ali, on the site of a small village; and under 
him ft became a place of much importance. It was taken 
by Lord Comwallis in 1791. {Hamilton's E. I. Gait. i. 
131,132.) 

BANG-KOK, or B'ANKOK, a city of Siam, having 
been the cap. of the kingdom, the residence of the so¬ 
vereign, and seat of gov. since the destruction of Yuthla 
by the Birmese, in 1766. It stands on a swampy tract on 
both sides the Menam, lat. 13® 40' N., long. lUl® 10'E., 
15 m. N. from the Gulph of Slam. Pop. probably from 
50,000 to 60,000. The Menam is here it m. wide, ex¬ 
clusive of the large space on each side occupied by float¬ 
ing houses, and from 6 to 10 fathoms deep : there fs a bar 
of soft mud at its mouth, but vessels of from 200 to 250 
tons burden may always reach Bang-kok without diffi¬ 
culty. The traffic above this city is trifling, though, 
from the want of roads, all the Intercourse is by water. 
Bang-kok consists of three parts; the palace, the town, 
and the floating town. The first, built on an Island, is of 
an oblong shape, surrounded by a brick wall of consider¬ 
able hel^t ill some parts, and furnished with some in- 
diilbrent bastions and many gates; ItconUins, besides the 
residences of the king and his chief officers, many temples, 
gardens. Inferior shops, and much waste ground. The 
town without stretches for some distance alo^ the banks 
of the liver, but a very little way Inland. The houses, 
most of which are of wood, or mere huts of palm leaf, arc 
built on posts driven into the gsud, being each provided 
with a boat. The floating town consists of a number of 
bamboo rafts bearing rows of 8 or 10 houses, with a plat¬ 
form in firont, on which the wares for sale are exposed; 
and most of the trade is thus conducted on the river, 
where it is believed that half the pop. reside. There are 
many temples, all of which are built in a pyramidal 
form, with much gliding and paltry decorations: each 
contains a colossal glided metal statue of Buddha, and 
a variety of others in clay or wood. The chief temple, 
or Ka-cneh-tap-pou, which fs 200 ft. In height, contains 
.ns many as 1,500 of these images. The palace possesses a 
really handsome audlencc-hiul, 80 ft. long by 40 broad, 
and 30 ft. in height, painted and gilded, and ftimished ) 
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i»\th English cut-glass lustres: it is surrounded by throe 
different walls, and is built of brick; of which, or of 
mud, the palaces,' temples, and a few of the chief resi¬ 
dences only are constructed. Bang-kok has manufactures 
of tin and iron articles, and leather for mattresses, Ac. 
Its trade is probably more extensive than that of any 
other emporium in the E., Canton excepted, not occupied 
by Euroi^'ins. It is principally carried on with China 
and the Malay archipelago, but mostly with the former. 
The great articles of ex|K)rt are sugar (from 10,000 to 
12,000 tons), black pepper (4,000 to 6,000 tons), stick.lnc, 
ivory, sapan wood, hides, Ac. The trade with China em¬ 
ploys about 130 Chinese junks yearly, some of 1,000 tons 
burden. The imports are porcelain, tea, quicksilver, lack- 
soy, dried fruits, silks, fens, and other native manufac¬ 
tures from China; with camphor, edible birds' nests, 
and other articles for the Cfhlnese market from the 
Malay archipelago; and British and Indian piece goods, 
opium, and Britibh woollens and glass from India. Half 
the pop. consists of Chinese; and besides them there 
are numerous Birman, Peguan, I.aoan, Camlmjan, 1'a- 
vnyan, and Malay foreigners ; some Christians of Por¬ 
tuguese descent; and a few Brahmins, who are supported 
by the king, and have a small temple of their own. 

( Crauffttrd's Embassy to Siam, tj[c.; Einlayson's Mission, 

Ac.) 

BANGOR, a city, sea-port, and par. N. Wales, co. 
Carnarvon, hund. Isporvac, on the Holyhead road, at the 
head of Beaumaris Bay, nlmut 2 m. from the Menai 
bridge. It consists chiefly of one principal street, 
stretching E. and W. through a romantic vale, bounded 
on the S. by high precipitous rocks, on the N. by a 
more gradual acclivity, and opening on the E. over a 
splendid and extensive prospci't, including the rocky 
shores of Anglesea and the town of Beaumaris. It has 
lieen mostly rebuilt, and otherwise very much improved, 
within the last few years. Pop. (1821) 3,399; (IMl) 
4,751: houses, last mentioned year, 1,171. The cathedral 
is an embattled cruciform structure, having a low mas¬ 
sive tower crowned with pinnacles. It standsin .*1 spacious 
area, with a fine avenue, and has a very pleasing effect, from 
its situation and the just proportion and simplicity of its 
arciiilecturfe; near it arc some old endowed almshouses 
for 6 poor persons, and an endowed free school foi' 
100 boys, built in recent times on the site of an ancient 
Alary; It was founded in Ellxabetli's reign, and its reve¬ 
nue Is upwards of 2.50/. a year. There are also 4 national 
schools in the parish: 2 In the town (estab. 1822) for 
H(K) lioys and girls; 1 at Vuenol for 75, and 1 at Pentir 
for 60. I'he B.'iptists, Independents, Calvlnlstic and 
Wesleyan Methodists, have each a eliatiel; there is a 
toK'n-luul and shuinbles in the centre or the town, and 
near it, on the London road. Is the Carnarvon and Angle- 
sea dispensary. I'lie market is held on Fridays: during 
the summer on Tuesdays also. There are 4 fairs, 
April 5, June 25, Sept. 16, Oct. 28; besides which 4 
large fairs for cattle (culled “booth fairs”) are held at 
the Menai bridge (which Is in this parish, and about 2 
m. S. W. Bangor) Aug. 26, Sept. 26, Oct. 24, Nov. 14. 
They are the most frequented of any in N. Wales, it is 
accessible to vessels of 200 to 3(K1 tons, which may enter 
the b.'iy at any lime of the tide: the trade, however, is 
comparatively insignificant, add is confined to the import 
of coals and other necessaries. By the Reform Act.Bnngdr 
was constituted one of 6 contributory boroughs, which 
conjointly send 1 mem. to the 11. of C.; the bailifft of 
Carnarvon being returning officers. There are In 
Bangor about 170 houses of 10/. and upwards. It has 
been the scot of a bishopric from the remotest period, 
and has recently Iv'en united with that of St. Asaph 
( Feb. 1839). It previously comprised the cos. of Anglesea 
and Carnarvon (except 4 parishes) about half Merioneth, 
one deanery in Denbigh, and 7 parishes In Montgomery: 
in all 179 pur. The income of the bishop, at an average 
of three years, ending with 1H3I, amounted to 4,464/. 
a year. The churcli is used both for cathedral and 
parish services; the former in English, the latter In 
Welsh. The living is a consolidated vicarage belonging 
to the vicars chor.!!, the cinireh of the townsli^ of 
Pentir being annexed to it ns a chapel of ease. There 
is an episcopal residence and a deanery. The famous 
controversy betw'ecn Drs. lloadley and Sherlock took 
its name from this sec: the former being its bishop 
from A.o. 1715 to 1721, vrhen, on being translated to 
Snlisbur>', the latter succeeded him. The neighbour¬ 
hood Is for tiie most part unenclosed, and every w'here 
presents scenery of surpassing Interest, having the 
Snowdon range on the S., and Penmanmaur on the E., 
and the Menai Strait and bridge immediately contiguous 
to the town. The improvement of the Holyhqad road, 
now the liest in the kingdom, and the construction of 
the Menai bridge, have rendered Bangor a great tho¬ 
roughfare, and made it be resorted to in summer by 
crowds of visiters. When Dr. Johnson visited ^e city 
in 1774, with Mr. and Mrs. Thrale, he complained that 
they found “ a very mean inn, and had some diflettUy qf 
obuuning losing. / lay in a room where the other bed 
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Jkotf two men. But modern traveller! need fear no surb 
difllcultle!. The Inni In the town are very good; and 
there U a hotel outside the town, built by Mr. ]*en- 
jumt, that ranks, in respect of size and accommodation, 
witit the best In the kingdom. 

AaNUOR, a marit. town of Ireland, co. Down, nrov. 
Ulster, on the 8. shore of Carrickfergus Hay, 12 m. 
K.N.E. Belfast. Pop., in 1821, 2,943; in l«3l. 2,741: 
pop. of par., in 188<, 9,3AA, of whom 757 were of the 
estab. church, 8,295 Prot. diss., and 250 Rom. Cath. 
Tim town took tlie name of Bimgor, Beanchoir, or “ the 
White Choir,” from a celebrated monastery which, 
about the year 820, was destroyed by the Danes, when 
upwards or 900 monks are said to have been massacred. 
It is much frequented as a sea*bathing place. The 
public buildings arc a church, two Presbyterian, and two 
MethiNiist mretiug'liuuses, ahd a market-house: there 
is also a dispensary, mendicity institution, savings’ bank, 
and public library. It is a constabulary and coast-guard 
station. The corporation, under the charter of liiiS, 
consists of a provost and 12 free burgesses. It returned 2 
mem. to the Irish H.of C. till the Union, when it was dls- 
fl'anchlsed. A court Icct is held once a year, and a manor 
court, with jurisdiction to the amount of 20/., every 3 
weeks, and petty sessions every fortnight. There are 
two cotton factories; linen is also made for home con. 
sumption. The fishery is carried on to some extent, 
and in the neighbouring village of Groomsport, where 
the Duke of Sehomberg’s army landed In 1G89, large 
oysters are taken in abundance. Markets are held on 
Tuesdays; fairs on Jan. 12, May 1, Aug. 1, and Nov. 22. 
Post-offlCAf revenue iu 1830, 172/.; in 1N36, 1G5/. 

BANG-PA-SOE, a considerable town of Siam, cap. of 
a distr. on the left bank of the Bang-pa-kung river, near 
its mouth, 39 m. E.S.E. Bangkok; hit. 13*^ IW N., lung. 
lOP 11' R. It Is populous, has a wooden stockade, and 
is considered by the Siamese important as n place of de¬ 
fence against the Incroachmonts of the Anainese. The 
Bang-pa-kung river is lierc little Inferior in sire to tlie 
Mcnam ; it has the same depth bf water on its bar, and 
within it firom 2| -to 3 fathoms. There Is said to be a 
good carriage road from tills town to Tnng-yai, a dis¬ 
tance of nearly 200 ro. The distr. of Bang-pa-soe is an 
alluvial fiat, very fertile in rice and sugar caiie. {Craw- 
fkrd's Mission to Siantt p. 441,442.) 

BANJAllMASSIN, a town and distr. on the S.E. 
coast of Borneo; the town is built on the river of the 
same name, in lat. 3^ S., long. 114^ 5.V E. 'I'he river 
has a shallow bar at its entrance, over which even a light 
boat cannot float till after tiie first quarter’s flood. Not¬ 
withstanding this, the town ei^joys a considerable trade, 
especially witli China; many Cninose being settled in 
and near it. There Is some trade with Singapore, but 
It is discouraged by the Dutch, wito have a factory, 
forts, and government buildings in Banjarinassin. Tlie 
Imports consist of opium, piece goods, coarse cutlery, 
gunpowder, and fire arms. The exports are chiefly 
gold, diamonds, and pepper; rattans to Java, camphor, 
wax, birds* nests, tripang, spices, and steel, of superior 
quality. (Earl, Eastern Seas, p. 33G—838.) 

BANK, UPPER and LOWER, two rivers in the N. 
of Ireland: the first, or UpMr Bann, rises in the plain 
called the Deers or King’s Meadow, In the N. part of 
kho Moume mountains, in Down. Its course, at first, is 
winding; but Its general direction is N.W. After pass¬ 
ing Gilford and Portadown, it falls into Lough Neagh at 
Bonfoot Ferry. Near Portadown it is Joined by the 
Newiy Canal; and is thence navigable by barges to the 
lake. 

The Lower Bann issues from Lough Beg, connected 
on the N.W. with Lough Neagh, and flowing N. with a 
little Inclination to the W., falls Into the sea 5 in. bnlow 
Coleraine. The current of the Lower Bann is rapid; 
and In some places it is precipitated over ledges of ruck. 
The salmon and eel fisheries on this river are important 
and valuable. It is navigable by boats as fur as Cole¬ 
raine, but only with dlfflculty. 

BANNALEC, a town of France, dep. Flnlstcrre, cap. 
cant., 9 m. N.W. Qulmperle. Pop. 4,377. 

BANNOCKBURN, a village of Scotland, co. Stirling, 
par. St.Ninlan’s, 8 m. S.S.B. Stirling, on both sides of 
the small river Bannock, which, after a course of a few 
miles. Hills into the Frith of Forth. The name of this 
vlUafe is tmpMishably associated with one of the most 
fliemoralfie ovents In British history. In its immediate 
vklaity. Ml the Mth of June, 1814, was fought the great 
battle oetween tha Itoglisb under Edward II., and the 
Seotoi under Robert Bruce, which terminated in the total 
deftwt of the former. The loss of the English, in the battle 
and pursuit. Is estimated by the best informed historians 
at 80,900 men. including a great number of nobles, and 
parsons of disunction. The lou, on the part of the Scotch, 
trho|e army ares very InfiBrior In resp^ of numbers to 
^^l^ngUlh, did not nrobably lUl short of 8,000. 

^|coUim|^and esj^hed the conqueror 


About 1 m. W. ftom the village, at Saui^ie Burn 
James III. was defeated in 1488 by his rebellfoue sub¬ 
jects and his son, James IV.; and, after being wottudod 
in the engagement, was assassinated at a mU hi the 
vicinity. 

In more regent and tranquil times Bannockburn has 
beeneUstingMihed in a very different department — that 
of manufactures. Various fabrics of woollen, parti¬ 
cularly tartans, are successfully carried on in it; and it 
has produced all the tartan worn by the Highland regi¬ 
ments in the British army for upwards of half a century 
past. The manufacture of tartan shawls, so generally 
worn by females In the middle and lower ranks In Scot¬ 
land, is also confined to it, and arc hence known by the 
name of Bannockburn shawls. Carpets, particularly 
Brussels, and hearth,rugs, are produced here to a con¬ 
siderable extent; and of all these no small portion is 
sent to the English market. The monuiacturc of 
Tweeds, or coarse striped woollen cloth for trowsers and 
plaids, such as that for which Galashiels and Hawick 
are eminent, lias of late been introduced into Bannock¬ 
burn, but is not carried to any great extent. Tanning is 
also a considerable branch of trade. Various villages in 
the neighbourhood have been long eminent in tlie 
making of nails; but the inhabitants of Bannockburn 
have never Introduced tiiis branch of business, but have 
confined tiicmselvcs to the manufactures noticed above. 
The portion of the parish of St. Ninian’s in which this 
village is situated has recently been erected into a sciiti- 
rate parish, under the name of Baniuickburn; and a 
handsome ]iarochial church has been built. It has also 
a dissenting church, an excellent school, a subscription 
library, niul an annual fair for horses and -cattle on the 
second Tuesday of June, old style. The village is not 
built on any regular plan. Pup. 750. 

BANSTEAD DOWNS, in England, co. Surrey, 1st 
div. of Conthoriie hand., pur. Banstead ; a tract of land 
remarkable for its verdure and excellent sheep pastur¬ 
age, 12 m. S. by W. London, 676 ft. above the sea level, 
'riie Epsom Downs arc a continuation of these on the 
W.: their geological position is between tlie London clay 
on the N., and the rhalk formation on the S. Tlie 
Brighton lines of road from the metropoli-s cross tliem. 

BANSWAHA, an inland tow'n of Hindustan, prov. 
Giyrat, and cap. of a small rajpoot principality under 
British protection ; 80 m. E. Aiiinednuggur ; lat. 23^ 31' 
N., long. 74<’ 32' E. It is a handsome place for this part of 
India, and its w'ulls include a large circuit; though much 
of the space Is occupied by gardens. There arc some 
handsome temples, and a tolerable bazar: at some dis¬ 
tance is a pool of water with a stately fliglit of stejis, 
overhung by palms, pccpuls, and tomarina-treos; and 
beyond it. on the crown of a wooiW hill, the towers of a 
large castle, formerly the palace or Banswara. In 1820, 
there were 1,000 families of Brahmins, and a consider¬ 
able number of Mussulmans in the town: in the wilder 
districts of its territory, the inhabitants are chiefly 
Bheels. * The rajali is a bninch of tlie family of the 
Odeypoor sovereign, and holds the highest judicial 
authority in his own Inands. In 1820 he had a kind of 
feudal nobility of 32 subordinate rajpoot chiefs, who 
each furnished his quota of fighting men. In the same 
year the Banswara territory yielded a revenue of 20,786/. 
but it was then only recovering ftom a state of great 
desolation and misery, from which it had been relieved 
by the British. {Hamilton's E. I. Gax. i.) 

BANTAM, a decayed town of Java belonging to the 
Dutch, once cap. of a distr., but “ now of no greater Im¬ 
portance than the smallest residence on the coast.” Its 
bay, formerly a great rendezvous of European shipping, 
is choked up by coral reefs, and islands formed By the 
soli washed down into it from the mountains. The 
Diitcli abandoned it in 1817 fur the more elevated station 
of Sirang or Ceram, 7 m. inland. {Earl, The E. Seas, 
1837, p. 11.) 

BANTRY, a marft. town of Ireland, co. Cork, prov. 
Munster at the bottom of Bantry Bay, 43 m. W. by S. 
Cork. Pop. (1821) 3,659; (1831) 4,276: pop. of parish 
14,665, of whom 948 are of the estab. church, and i3,717 
Rom. Cath. The town is 111 built: It has a church, a 
Rom- Cath. chapel, Methodist meeting-house, and a 
neat court-house, with a bridewell. General sessions are 
held in February, and petty sessions on alternate Fridays. 
A party of the constabulajT is stationed here. Manufac¬ 
tures confined to that of sour; and there is a small porter 
brewery. The fishery of herrings and sprats hat been 
unproductive since 18x8: pilchards were once abundant, 
but have deserted the coast since 1823. The trade of the 
port, wbicli was once very considerable, is now confined 
to the export of grain, of which 1,143 tout, of the esti¬ 
mated value of 6,212/., were export^ in 1836: the value 
of the imports of the same year amounted to 17,293/. 

Banhiy Bay, on inlet of the sea, in the S. W. ex- 
tremity of Ireland, co. Cork, between Crow Point on the 
N. and Sheep’s Head on the S. This is one of the finest 
and most capacious harbours in Europe. It stretches 
inwards in a N.E. direction above 25 .qi., with a breadth 
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varying firom 4 to 6 m. Nearttie entrance of the bay, on 
its N.W. side, is Bear Island, separated from the main 
land by a crooked strait about a mile broad, hai ing from 
10 to ah or 40 fathoms water, and afibrding a safe retreat 
for the largest vessels. Farther up the bay is Whlddy 
Island, on the S. side of which, nearly opposite to Bantry 
town, there is an admirable roadstead, n^hcre shins lie 
landlocked In from 24 to 40 ft. water. Bear Island 
forms, as it were, a natural breakwater, protecting the bay 
from the S. W. winds. There is close to lioth its shores a 
considerable depth of water; it is not encumbered by any 
shoals or»rocks that may not be easily avoided, even at 
night; and the anchoring ground being evciy where 
good, ft fhmislies, throughout its whole expanse, con¬ 
venient shelter and accommodation for the largest ships. 

Having no considerable town on its shores, which are 
wild and rugged, nor any communication with the in¬ 
terior, this noble bay is but little frequented by shipping. 
Occasionally, however, it has been resorted to by large 
fluels, and has been the theatre of naval warfare; an in.- 
docisive action having been fought in it on April 30.1G89, 
Ixitwecn a portion of the French fleet that conveyed 
King James to Kins^de, and the English fleet under Ad¬ 
miral Herbert, afterwards Earl of Torrington. It w.a8 
in it, also, that the French fleet, with General Hoche on 
board, anchored in 1796. 

BAPAUME, a town of France, dep. Fas de Calais, 
cap. cant., 16 m. S.S.E. Arras. Pop. 3,122. This town 
was originally fortified by Charles V., but having been 
ceded to France in 1659, its fortifications were enlarged 
and completed by Vauban. It is neat, well laid out, and 
well built. The parish church and the hospital are worth 
notice. There are manufactures of woollens, calicoes, 
and other cotton stuffli, and of the fine thread used In the 
manufacture of a species of lace carried to the markets 
of l<ille and Amiens. It is itself the centre of all the 
lace trade of the vicinity. Being situated in a dry country, 
' Uapaume laboured, for a lengthened period, under a de¬ 
ficiency of water; but in 1723 an Artesian well having 
been sunk In the vicinity, furnished an abundance of ex¬ 
cellent water, whicli, being conveyed into the town, sup¬ 
plies a handsome fountain. art. Fas de Calais*) 

BAR, a town of European Russia, gov. I’odolia, on 
the Row, 48 ni. N. Moghilef. Pop. 2,SOU. It is defended 
by a citadel built on a rock. It was called Row, from 
the river .on which It stands, till the reign of Sigismond 
I., who gave it to his lady, by whom it was called liar, 
in honour of her native country, Bari. It is famous in 
Polish historj. from the confederation established in it 
in 1768, by the J^ulawski and other Polish nobles hostile 
to Russia. {Encyc. des Gem du Monde^ art. Bar.) 

B.4R, a fortified town of France, dcp. Bas-Rhin, cap. 
cant., 19 m. S. W. Strasburg. It is situated at the foot of the 
Vosges, surrounded by hills planted with vineyards. An 
explosion of the arsenal, in 1794, destroyed must part of 
the houses, so that it is now almost new. It has some 
manufactures, and a considerable trade in wine, spirits, 
corn, and cattle. 

Bar, an inland town, of considerable extent and trade, 
ill Hindostan, prov. Banar, on the S. bank of the Ganges, 
18 m. N.E. Bahar; lat. 25° 28' N., Ion. 8r.o 40' E. 

BARAHAT, an inl. town of N. Hindostan, cap. rajah 
of Gurwal, but some years since a must wretched and 
paltry place, 48 m. W.N.W. Serinagur. 

BAKAlTCilE, an inland town and district of Hin¬ 
dostan, prOv. Oude; the district divided between the 
King of Oudo and the British ; the town belonging to 
the former, and pleasantly situated 50 in. N.E. Lucknow; 
lat. 270 3.y N., long. HI® 30' E. Tlie N. tracts of the 
district are elevated and covered with forests ; the more 
S. parts open, fertile, and tolerably well cultivated. 
Many of tne old Patau race inhabit the Baraitcho 
district. 

BARBADOS, the most easterly of the Caribbee is¬ 
lands ; it is 21 m. in length and 14 in breadth, and con¬ 
tains 106,470 acres, of which it is supposed about 80,000 
arc In cultivation, and that the remainder, 26,470, are 
occupied by roads, buildings, &c. Bridgetown, the capi¬ 
tal, is In lat. 130 f/ n., long. 590 41' W. The time of Its 
discovery is not distinctly known, but the first perma¬ 
nent settlement oii it was made by the English in 1625, 
and it has remained in their possession ever since. 

The island, viewed from the sea, has nothing interesting 
in its appearance, and the land, as compared with the 
o/^olnlng colonies, is low, nof being discernible many 
miles from the shore. The surface is very irregular: on 
the N., S., and W. sides the land is low towards the sea, 
and rises abruptly by precipitous acclivities in terraces 
of greider and less extent, to the point of highest 
elevation. On the E. side it rises almost nerpendicu- 
larly from the sea to a height of 50 and 80 feet. On 
the windward, or N.E. side, there is a ledge of rocks, 
called the Cobblers, at a sboit distance from the shore, 
which renders the approach to the island dangerous In 
the extreme, and has doubtless contributed neatly to 
protect It from hostile attadu in the wars in which Greid 
Britain has been engaged. 


It is highly- cultivated: scarcely an acre upon It, on 
which a blade of grass can grow, remains unproductive; 
and a better system of s.griculture is pursued than that 
followed in the other colonies. The base of the 
is calcareous, consisting of the ^ils of soophytes, of 
wiiich there are several species. These are so cemented 
together, as in some places to form a hard compart 
limestone, which Is quarried, and very extensively used 
for building; and in other places they exist as a dry sole 
marl, on which are found a great variety of shells, many 
of them Ih perfect preservation. Upon this formation 
there is a deposit of a strong stiff clay, In some places 
of considerable depth, which constitutes the soil of 
the most fertile districts. On the S. and W. sides, ad¬ 
joining the sea, the soil Is sandy and light; but in other 
pliices it is strong, and admirably adapted to the growth 
of the cane. In one district, on the N.E. side, called 
Scotland, the scenery and soil are stranjroly contrasted 
with the flat and shelving table-land of the other parts. 
The scenery there Is wild, Irregular, and picturesque, 
and the soil composed of mineral substance* belonging 
to the clay Rcnus, particularly loam, potters* clay, and 
slate clay. Beds or bituminous shale are likewise fre¬ 
quent, and petroleum, or mineral oil, more or less 
abounds in this district. There are some remarkable in¬ 
stances of the soil in this district becoming detached 
from its original bed, and slipping down from a consider¬ 
able elevation, carrying with it whole fields of canes to 
a positum lielow; in which extraordinary migrations 
rows or cocoa-nut trees have accompaniea the moving 
masses. The highest point of land in the Island it Mount 
llillaby, which rises 1,147 feet above the level of Carlisle 
Bay. 

The climate Is very healthy. Except the bilious re¬ 
mittent fever, common to all the West India colonies, 
there is no malignant disease peculiar to it; and the 
island is free from any venomous reptile. The average 
quantity of rain amounts to 58 inches. The range 
of the tlu'nnometer, on an average of 5 years, were, 
—max. 87. med. 81, min. 75. Owing to the flatness 
of the Island, and its being open in almost every part to 
the sea breezes, the heat is not so oppressive as the 
maximum range of the thermometer would seem to 
indicate. The prevailing wind is the N.E. trade. 
It begins generally about 10 o'clock a.m., and continues 
till sun-set, but it is very feeble during the night. In 
Jail., Feb., Mar., April, and May, it is strong and re¬ 
gular, and the climate, in these months, is peculiarly 
Hgreealile. In June the rains set in, and from August 
to October, which is called the hurricane season, and 
during the month of Nov., the heat is very oppressive. 
The ratio of deaths among the white troops, according 
to CuptuUi TulJock, for the lost 20 years, were, 6R>5 per 

I , 000 per ann. of mean strength. Among the block 
troops, only 46. The cane is tne chief article of culti¬ 
vation, but a considerable quantity of corn, arrow-root, 
cotton, ginger, and aloes, is also raised, and exported. 

Barbados has been frequently visited by hurricanes, 
of which those of Aug. 10, 1674, Oct. 10, 1780, and Aug« 

II, 1831, have been the most destructive In their effect*. 
In that of 1674,300 houses, 8 ships, and most of the sugar- 
works, were destroyed, and 200 persons killed: in that of 
1780 the loss in human life was reckoned between 4,000 
and 5,000, and the whole amount ot damage, In buildings, 
cattle, and stock, was estimated at upwards of a million 
sterling: but the fury and violence of the last hurricane 
far excceeded that of either of the former; in it 2,,500 
persons were killed, and considerably more than that 
number wounded, and the loss in proiicrty amounted to 
two million* and a half sterling. The munificence of 
parliament, and the industry of the inhabitants, have, 
however, enabled the planters to recover from these hcavjr 
losses; and, except the absence of trees, which gives a 
bare and naked appearance to the country, the effects of 
this severe visitation can now be traced only with difficulty. 
The island Is divided into 11 parishes, and 5 districts. 
It contains, besides the principal town, a smaller town to 
leeward,called SpeightsTown, and two other towns,which 
are scarcely to lie described as such ; Oistini, or Charles¬ 
town, Saint James, or the Holetown, the spot first 
settled. Bridgetown extends along the shore of Carlisle 
Bay, and, previously to the hurricane, being skirted with 
K belt of cocoa-nut trees, it presented a very pretty and 
interesting appearance to the stranger. The population 
is large, and may be variously estimated: it Is supposed 
to contain 20,000 Inhabitants. The shops are very good, 
many of them equal to those to be seen in the secoim 
class of towns of England, and some buildings, espe¬ 
cially the stores of the wealthier merchants, are equal 
to corresponding establishments in the city of London. 
The gaol is a large and airy building, In which formerly 
the courts of law and equity were held, and the legis¬ 
lature assembled; but it is now exclusively used as a 
place of confinement. It Is in contemplation to build 
a council-house in some other part of the town. 'Hie 
barracks at St. Peter's, about 3 m. to the S, of the 
town, are spadous and airy, having been all rebuiU 
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fine* the lait hurricane x they will oemtain cemfortidbly 
1»9(i0 men. There is an excellent parade-ground, a 
brigade of guns, and a vciv complete establishment for 
warlike purposes. The («ovenimetit-house is about 1 
m. from the town, situate on some rising ground, and 
commands a boauiiful view of the town and bay. The 
market In Bridgetown is well supplierl with poultry, 
mutton, and pork, of excellent quality, quite equal, if 
not su{wrlur, to the corresponding productions of Bug- 
land. Veal is g(X)d, but not in very great plenty. Beef 
is but IndifTerent. Many of the esculent vegetables of 
Europe are common. The quantity of tropical fruits 
grown In the island Is small, but the quality excellent, 
j'he supply of fish is In general abundant. One descrip¬ 
tion, the Hying-dsh, about the sise of middling herrings, 
but firmer, and not so fat, are sometimes so plentitul, 
ar to be undervalued by the qpuleut, and within the 
reach of the poorest inhabitants. 

The whole nopulatioii, as In the adjoining Islands, may 
properly be divided into four chisscs: Creole or native 
whites; European whites; Creoles of mixed blood; native 
blacks. There has been no recent census of the Island ; 
the popu atlon, consequently, cannot bo accurately given ^ 
but, from an estimate made previously to tho abolition of 
slavery, it may bo stated os follows:—whites, 12,797; co¬ 
loured, fi,6H4; and if to these be added the number of 
emancipated slaves, ascertained by the last registration 
to be 83,140, the total population would be 102,521. It is 
conjecturtHi, indee^i, that tho whole population amounts 
to 120,000; hut this Is much beyond the truth, as the 
same estimate which gives this return states the poiiula- 
tion of Bridgetown to he 37,000, which is an excess of 
at least 17,000 beyond what it really Is. Of the whole po- 
puliition, only 1,100 enjoy tho privilege of electing and 
iiclng clectpd members to servo In the colonial assembly, 
and in the vestries: and of this class 446 arc electors for 
the principal town. 

Barbados is tho residence of the bishop of Barbados 
and the Ijeoward Islands, and of one of the archdeacons. 
Tiic clerical establishment is fixed upon a very liberal 
and effective scale. There is a rector resident in each 
* parish, at a stipend of 333/. 6s. Bd. sterling, with .an 
allowance of glebe land, and an excellent parsonage 
house, kept in repair at the expense of the parish. In 
Bridgetown, besides the catliedral and parisli cliiircli, 
tboro is St. Mary's Church, and In the neighbourhcNjd 
three other chapels of case, with a minister appointed to 
each, and paid by the British goveminent and tlie (Hiris- 
tion Knowledge Society. The surplice ft^s, which are 
received by the rector, are upon a nbcral scale. There 
are t.wo 'Wesleyan chapels, and two Moravian chapels. 

There are several public establishmf nts ftir the edu¬ 
cation of the youth or the island: — Codriugton College, 
Codrington toiiiidation Scliuo'., Harrison's Free School, 
niid the Central School: the two latter are in Bridge¬ 
town. Coilrington College is situated 13 or 14 miles E. of 
Bridgetown, and was founded by Colonel Codrington, a 
native of the island, who clicnl in 1710. Tho object of the 
founder was tho education of a certain number of white 
youths, and the religious iustruetion of the blacks; for 
which purposes be braiieathed landed property, capable 
of clearing 3,0(.0/. sterling a year, to tho Society for Pro¬ 
pagating the Gospel in Foreign Parts. This establish¬ 
ment is under the supcrlnttndcnce of the btshup of the 
diocese, who is visiter, a principal, and two tutors. It is 
open to all young men, for whatever profession intended, 
throughout the West India colonies. Tliere are 12 the- 
ologlcM exhitiitiuns. The college expense to each com* 
moner Is about 80/. sterling per annum. The course of 
study embraces theology, tlie classics, logic, and mathc. 
roatfes. All candidates are required to be at least 17 
years of age at the time of admission. 

At the Central School about 160 white children are 
educated, upon the plan of the nationiU schools in Eng¬ 
land. All the children are fed, and the mqjur part 
clothed. From this class of buys, umstcr tradesmen, 
mechanics, and overseers, are supplied. A girls* school 
has also been founded under the auspices of Mrs. Cole¬ 
ridge and tho ladies of Barbados. 

The trade of the Island has varied very much at diflbr- 
ont periods, owing to the uncertainty of the crops, occa- 
sidned by hurricanes and bad seasons. The maximum 
value of the exports In 16 years, from 1S22, having been, 
to 1826,1,307,8^., and the minimum value, in the some 
period, in 18^ the year succeeding the last hurricane, 
401,8631. The Imports have fluctuated also in the same 
proporthHi, during tho same periods. In 1826 they were 
999,aU, and in 1832. 481,610/. The total value of the 
exports, employing 74,497 tons of shipping, and 5^194 
men, in 1884^, was 624,685/. The exports of sugar, the 
staple produce of the island, jiave been, in 1833, 38^71 
i'wts.; 1834. 394,527 cwts.; 183.5, 344,689 cwta.; 1636, 
373,428 cats.,; 1837, 445,713 cwts. Exclusive of sugar, 
tlu'i'e were ex|>ortcd, in 1837, ruin, 914 galls.; molasses, 
70,293 cwts i -cotton, 107,811 lbs.; arrow-root, 63,823 lbs.; 
succddes, li>.35i lbs. In the year ending Janua^*, 1838, 
CIM total value of the imports was 606,586/., of which 
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300,560/. was from Great Britain and Ireland; and in the 
same period the value of the exports was 897,990/., of 
which 773,077/. was to Groat Britain and Ireland. 

The government of the island is administered bj’ a 
governor, who is also gov.-gen. of the islands of Gre- 
na^ St. Vincent, Tobago, Trinidad, St. Lucia, and 
their respective dependencies- There is a legislative 
council, consisting of 12 members, and a representa¬ 
tive assembly, constituted by a return of 2 members 
from each of the parishes,making 28 members. The 
duration of the assembly is 12 months. If there be less 
than 7 members of council resident in the island, the 
governor may till up the number to T for the despatch of 
business. The governor is chancellor, but he sits In 
chancere with the council, who act os judges both in tho 
ccurt or error and in equity. There is a court of common 
pleas held for each district, monthly, during 8 months of 
the year,but no court of king's bench. A general sessions 
of the pence is held twice a year. 

Tho principal articles of import arc dry goods of every 
quality and description ; flour, com, meal, and oats; 
pickled herrings, cod-fish, salt beef, pork, and butter % 
soap, caudles, and all kinds of Irish provisions, with 
wood-lumber, horses, cattle, and live stock, hardware, 
and earthenware. 

The revenue of the island, previously to the abolition 
of slavery, was raised by a poll-tax upon slaves, and by 
duties on spirituous liquors, licences, &c.; but it is now 
derived principally from duties levied upon American 

E roduco, on the tonnage of ships, and on spirituous 
qiiors, licences, &c.: lately it has been as high as 40,000/. 
Btcr. per anii.; and the expenditure has been little more 
than 30,000/. 

A baiiktiig establishment has been lately formed by 
a board of directors in London, incorporated by act of 
parlifiment, which is of the greatest utility to the colony. 

Tlie proportion of the 20,000,000/. voted by parlia¬ 
ment for tlie .'ibolition of slavery paid to the colony was 
1,721,345/. 19«. 7c/. The value cf the slaves was estimated 
at 3,897.276/. 19».; and the average value of a slave, from 
1822 to 1830, was 47/. Is. ^d. 

BAKBANTANB, a town of France, dep. Bouches 
du Rhone, near the confluence of the Durance and the 
Rhone, 4 m. S. W. Avignon. Fop. 2,926. Its environs 
produrc excellent wine. 

BARBA RV, the name usually given in modem times 
to that portion of N. Africa which comprises the various 
countries between the W. frontier of Egypt and the At¬ 
lantic on the one hand, and tho N. frontier of the Sahara, 
or Great Desert, and the Mediterranean on the other; 
or between 25° E. and 10° "W. long., and 30® to 37® N. 
lot. It roiiseqnently includes within its limits the em¬ 
pire of Morocco and Fex, with the regencies of Algiers, 
Tunis, and Tnitoli, including Barca. Under the Roman 
dominion, it was divided into Mauritania Tingitana, 
corresponding to Morocco and Fex ; Mauritania Ceevari- 
ctufis, to Algiers ; Africa Propria^ to Tunis ; and Cyrem 
naica and the Hegw Si/rtica, to Tripoli. Its extent may 
bp taken at from 61>0,000 to 700,000 sq. m. f and Its popu¬ 
lation lias been variously estimated at from 10,000,000 to 
14.000.000. 

Tlie name Barbary has not, as has sometimes been 
supposed, lieun given to this portion of Atrica because it 
is occunied by a ijarbarous and ignorant people. It is de¬ 
rived from the name of its ancient inhabitants, usually 
styled Berbers or Kabyles^ and should, therefore, in 
strictnc'ss, be culled Bcrliery. The Arabians call it 
Maghreb^ or the region of the W.; but though this name 
correctly points out its situation in relation to Arabia, it 
would be Incorrect if us(‘d by Europeans. If a new name 
were now to be ado)ited, it might be called the Region qf 
AtlaSt inasmuch as it includes the whole of that great 
mountain cliain, with its numerous ramifications. This 
designation has, in fact, lieen given to it by some geogra¬ 
phers ; but there is but little probability of Its displariiig 
the common name; and, when properly explalnea, it u 
quite as good as any other. 

In antiquity, this part of Africa was dlstingulsbed ax 
being the scat of Carthage—that great commercial re¬ 
public, that waged a lengthened, doubtful, and desperate 
contest with Rome herself for the empire of the world. 
After the fall of Carthage, it formed an important part of 
the Roman empire. It had many large and flourishing 
cities, aud was long regarded as the principal granary of 
Rome. After being overrun by the M. narbarians, it 
was subdued by the Saracens; and under thdr sway ac- 

a uired a lustre and reputation scarcely inferior to that of 
ie most brilliant period of its ancient liistory. But the 
Saracenic governments in Barbary, like those in other 
countries, gradually lost their vigour, and became a prey 
,to every sort of disorder; and this great country ulti¬ 
mately lunk into the lowest state oi barbvism and de¬ 
gradation. A handful of Turks and renegades acquired 
the government of its finest provinces, and mljucted 
them to the most brutal aud revolting despotism. Being 
unable to contend with the European powers in regular 
war, they bad recourse to a system of piracy and mo- 
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rmidlng; which, thotuh often pertlally ebated, wu not 
entirely euppreued tiO the conquest of Algiers by tbe 
Frencli. 

Barbary has far more of a European than of an African 
character. Owing to its being pervaded by the great 
chain of Atlas, it has every diversity of surface, and is 
remarkably well watered. The climate is excellent; and 
it produces all the grains and fruits of S. Europe, in the 
greatest perfection. In ancient times Its fertility was 
such as to be almost proverbial: 

Fnimentam qusntam mstlt Africa. 

J!ror.aw.,Ub.U.wt.8. 

and notwithstanding the wretched treatment to which it 
is now subject, the fertility of the soil continues unim¬ 
paired, and with no manure, except occasionally burn¬ 
ing weeds and stubble, it produces the most luxuriant 
crops. No wonder, therefore, that the site of the famous 
gardens of the Hesperides should have'been originally 
placed in Barca; and that they should afterwards have 
been carried farther W. according as the Greeks became 
better acquainted with the coast, and with the riches and 
capabilities of the country. (For a full accf>unt of this 
interesting region, the reader is referred to the articles on 
the dillbrent countries comprised within its limits and to 
those on Atlas, Constantine, &c.) 

BdKBASTES, a town of Spain, Aragon, near the 
Cinca, *28 m. S. E. Huesca. Pop. 5,(KM).. It is sur¬ 
rounded by walls, is the scat of a bishopric, and has 
some tanneries. 

BABBEZIEUX, a town of France, dcp. Charente, 
cap. arrond., on the road from AngoulAnc to Bor* 
deaux, 21 m. S.W. Angoulcmc. Pop. 8,013. It is ad¬ 
vantageously situated on the declivity of a hill, at the 
extremity or an extensive and fertile plain. It Is well 
built; has a court of original jurisdiction, a linen manu¬ 
facture, mid some trade in wine, corn, cattle, and espe¬ 
cially poultry. The chapons trt(ffes of Barbezieux are 
highly esteemed. (^Uuso, Diet. Geog.t Sfc.) 

BAkBUDA, one of the W. Indian islands, belonging 
to Great Britain, 27 m. N. Antigua, 15 m. In length by 8 
m. in breadth. Pop. 400, almost all blacks. It is flat and 
fbrtile. It is a proprietary of government, and belongs to 
the Codrington family. Corn, cotton, pepper, tobacco, 
arc produced in abundance, but no sugar. It has no 
harbour, but a roadstead on its W. side. 

BARBY, a town of Prussian Saxony, on the* Elbe, 
14 m. S. E. Magdeburg. Pop. 3,100. It is well built, has 
an old castle, two Lutheran, and one Calvinist church, 
with fabrics of cloth, cotton, and flax, soap-works, 
breweries, and distilloriec. 

BARCA a district of N. Africa, forming the 

E. portion of iTlpoll, extending from 264° to nearly 33" 
N. lat., and from ICP to K. long. The limits arc, 
however, very uncertain towards the S. and E., the 
country. In tne former direction, terminating in the 
Libyan Desert, and being, in the latter, divided from 
Enpt by wandering tribes of Bedouins, who aeknow- 
led^ no authority in any settled government. On the 
N. Barca is bounded by the Mediterranean Sea, and on 
the W. by the Gulph of Sidra (the Sgrtis Mt^na of the 
ancients), and the government of Sert or Sort. {Beechy^ 
210.; PackOt 19* i Bccchy and Pacho*$ Maps.) It ex¬ 
tends 500 m. from N. to S., but the cultivated and inha¬ 
bited portion terminates at about the 31st parallel, or 140 
m. only from the farthest N. point of the coast. The 
greatest width from E. to W. is about 390 m., and the 
area may be estimated at about 78.000 sq. m. {Beechy 
and Pacho*s Maps.) 

A mountain range, at a short distance inland, fronts 
the whole extent of coast line: this range appears to have 
its neatest elevation near the 22d meridian (at the town 
of Cycene), and to decline thence both towards the 
£. and W., terminating, In the former direction, in the 
plain of Lqprcr Egypt; in the latter being continued 
round thejpilph till It vanishes in a low swamp S. of Me- 
surata. The least elevation of these mountains is esti¬ 
mated at 400 or 500 ft., and tho greatest at 1,805 ft. It is 
upon the sides and summits of these hills tiiat tho only 
impulation and production is found, though the great 
plain towards the S. is probably presen'ed from some of 
the ftforst features of the desert by a range of sand hills 
extending from the oasis of Ammon to that of Maradeh, 
which must of necessity form ndne protection from the 
eflbcts of the slrocciu {^echy^ 107. 216. 252.434. &c.; 
Paeho, 57.83. 134. 272. &c.) 

There are no rivers, but innumerable mountain tor¬ 
rents, and wells are also tolerably abundant, thoimh 
many of them contain only salt or brackish water. On 
the whole, however, the mountain land is not very badly 
irrigated. Some years since, the Americans made a tem¬ 
porary settlement at Derna, where, taking advantage of 
the many flooded ravines, th(w built a water-mill of very 
simple construction, which, by a little skill in damming 
^ the stream, works nearly all the year. (PocAo, 99.) 
The ancient sacred fountain of Cyreno is permanent 
iBeeehy^ 424.), and probably the only stream in Barca 
ttiat is so, with the exception of a subterranean rivulet. 
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near Bengaxl, which Is Bupposod by_ 

good grounds, to be the Lathon or LeOte _ 

4.3, ininp (T. y. and Strata (xvil. 836.), and the 
BrceusofSi^lax. {,Perip.\\\.) Though stretching as for 
as 83" N., Barca has an equinoctial climate. The rainy 
season appears to commence sometimes as early as No¬ 
vember, and at others to delay its violence till the end 
of December, or even till January: during ouch delay, 
however, the intermediate season is showery^ and when 
tbe rains descend in their strength, the mountain roods 
become nearly, if not quite, impassable. The ravines 
pour down torrents, which, in their progress, carry with 
them earth, trees, and stones of enormous sise; and con¬ 
vert the narrow belt of flat land between the mountains 
and the sea into enormous marshes. The temperature 
is, of course, generally high, but the powerAu evapo¬ 
ration makes that of winter something lower than might 
be anticipated, and absolutely cold nights are not un¬ 
known. The wet season, as in other countries, is ushered 
in by storms. i^Beechy, 41. 69. 247. 281. 847, Ac.) 

Notwithstanding the celebrity of this country in ancient 
times, it is only within these few years that any thing 
accurate has been learned concerning it. Its very out¬ 
line was erroneously marked in every map and chart 
previously to 1828 (5ere Syrtib); and every account of 
Its soil, climate, and fertility was nearly the direct re¬ 
verse of what experience has shown to be the truth. 
The ancients, with the single exception of Herodotus, 
have combined to represent the coasts of the Syrtis as an 
irredeemable desert. At least such is the impression 
given by Strata. Pliny, Scylax, and others of all the 
country W. of Berenice {Bengaxi) : while the modems, 
following Leo Africanus ana the Arab historians, have 
extended .the same description to all the land between 
Tripoli and Alexandria, till the term Barca became sy¬ 
nonymous in European language with barrenness. {Stra¬ 
bo^ xvil. K38.; P/mp, v. 4. Ac.; Scyiax, Perip. 113. Ac. | 
Leo. Afric. v. 72, Ac.) But, to say nothing of the gar¬ 
dens of the Hesperides, situated on this coast. It is im¬ 
possible to reconcile this idea of utter barrenness with 
tho pastoral life said by Herodotus to be led by the 
aborigines (Melp. 186.), or with the subsequent coloni¬ 
sation of the country by the Greeks. Neither is it likely 
that Herodotus, who so accurately describes the ** vast 
sandy desert'* in the interior (JIfrfo. 181.), should have 
omitted all mention of the parchea and barren soil, bad 
any such existed on the high lands near the coast. In 
fact, the prevalent descriptions of Barca have been, for 
years, little more than fables ; the S.W. comer. Indeed 
(joining on tho desert), seems fully to justify the ac¬ 
counts of utter desolation given or it; but E. and N. 
the country rapidly Improves, and presents extensive 
crops of corn and large fields of excellent pasturage. The 
mountain sides are in most cases thickly wooded, and co¬ 
vered with an excellent soil; and even the sand itself (on 
the shore) is made, by little labour, luxuriantly produc. 
tlve during the rainy season. The trees consist of pines, 
olives, laurels, with a great variety of flowering snruba 
and climbers; such as roses, laurestinas, honeysuckles, 
myrtles, Ac.; but the trees most in esteem here, as In 
every other Mohammedan country, are the various species 
of dates, palms, and figs, which flourish in great variety 
and abuncumcc. The com which this country produces is 
chiefly barley, or dhoiirra, and oats.* The fruit,-grapes, 
melons, pumpkins, melonranl (or egg plants), cucum¬ 
bers, and tomatas ; a peculiar plant, cmled Bauria, is also 
raised, though not in great abundance; fine artichokes, 
and green and red pepper, are also very plentiful. But 
the plant for which this country is*the most remarkable 
is the Silphiiim, an umbelliferous perennial resembling 
the hemlock or wild carrot, of whicn tho most marvel¬ 
lous talcs are related by the andeiits. Its origin was said 
to be miraculous; it perished under cultivation, but 
throve in the most savage and neglected dcsorts. A 
liquor produced from it was esteemed an almost univer¬ 
sal remedy for inward ailments ; and various ointments, 
compounded of the stalk, leaves, and root, were held to 
be equally efficacious In outward applications. The sll- 

{ ihium was an ol^ect of public, almost of divine, honour: 
t was an offoriiig to the deified king of the country, imd 
its figure was stamped upon the coins of Gyrene. (Pliny, 
xix. 3.: xxii. 22.; Theophrastus, iv. 3. i Arrian, Hist. 
Ind, xliil.; E*p. Ales. ill. 28, Ac.) It ^s not, how¬ 
ever, appear to differ essentially from other soporiflo 
planu of the same family. {Beecky, 409—420.; Pacho, 
247—265.) Thus, though not very varied, the produc¬ 
tions of Barca ore sufficiently abundant, and nothing but 
Industry seems requisite to restore this country to the 
state in which Herodotus beheld it, when three suc¬ 
cessive harvests, on the coast, on tho sides, and on tbe 
summits of the mountains, occupied the Greek inhobit- 

* Captain Boechy aaw, in the ndahhonrhood of Bongacl, iane 
quantirlra of oau, which he condderea to be the smiatmmt iMuc- 
tton of the toll. Their tituatlon woa, however. In open iracti omonc 
foreits, eppaiantlv deiartcd cnlttyeUana (p. 347.1, and thoRieln wee, 
thaeftnre, probaUj, the product of the laat nqglerted crape. It it a 
•inoular, but, eaoept in a few aecMental inataacca like the piaacnt, a 
univerMl feet, that the brad imv ere Ev VJUUM uriuttMioua. 

U d 
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»nt» eight mODtht In'every year. (flifccAe, Ml. 339. IW7. Identify the heaps of filth and ruins which they now 
et BOM. i PacAo, 69.99. 153. 235. et ptu$. t Herod. Help, exhibit, with the splendour and luxury that distinguished 
199 .) them in antiquity. The name Barca has. however, un- 

The domestic animals, camels, horses, oxen, asses, dergone no ^ange, and ^e division of the TOuntrv is 
sheep, and goats, arc extremely numerous, and form the still calli^ Cyre^ca. The E. portion is called Nar- 
rlchcs of the present wandering, as of the ancient settle^ morica, which is also an ancient denomination. ( Herodotut, 
population. The hog, forbidden by the Mohammedan P/my, Strabo^ ilrnon, Pofybius, AbtU Feda, An. Mui. / 
law to the falthhil, is found only in his savage state; but pats.) > 

in this state he exists in groat numbers, maintaining his BAUCKLONA, a city and sea-port of Spain, on the 
ground against the jackals, hya'nas, and other beasts of Mediterranean, cap. prov. Catalonia, on the margin of 
prey that infest the same locality. From tho silence of a fhiitful plain, between the rivers Beios and Llobregat, 
travellers it may be Inferred that birds are scarce; and at the foot of Monjoulch (Motu Jovia)^ 315 m. E.I^E. 
though several kinds of venomous serpents are unques- Madrid, 194 m. N.E. Valencia; lat. 41<^ 22^ 58^^ N., long, 
tionably met with, it seems also as if both the number 2^ IF^ E. Fop. in 182G, 120,000 (MtUano). It is 
and power of the reptile tribe had been greatly exagge- strongly fortifled, being surrounded with strong walls, 
rateo. Insects are exceedingly numerous ; and even the fosses, and batteries. The citadel to the N.E. of tlie 
locust, which is a frequent visiter, is scarcely more ter- city, is a regular octagon on the system of Vaiiban, with 
rible (to strangers at least) than the myriads of flics, accommodation for 7,000 men. The citadel communicates 
beetles, fleas, lice, and other noxious vermin, which the with the fort of San Carlos on tho sea, by a double co- 
bcat of the climate and the filthy negligence of tho inha- vered which surrounds tho city as far as Barcelo- 
bitants preserve in constant strength and activity. (PacAn, uetta. The fortress of Monjouich, on the mountain of 
61—04. 23.^—240. &c.; Beechu, 107.211. 280. 301. et paas.) that name, is looked upon, if properly garrisoned, as hn- 
The inhabitants are exclusively Bedouin Arabs, with prranable; it commands the town on the S.W. 
the exception of a few Jews In the towns. The Arabs The city is divided by the promenade, called La Ram- 
ditfer in nothing from their countrj men in other parts, bla, into pretty equal parts ; that to tho N.W. being 
except in lielng dirtier, less active, and exhibiting the called the new, and that to the N.E. the old city. The 
worst parts of their national character in a more ex- streets in tho latter arc narrower and more crooked than 
aggeratod form. The country is governed by a boy, sub- than in the former. Tho liouses, which are mostly of 
ject to the )>acha of Tripoli; and tho pop., notwith- brick, are generally from four to five stories high, with 
standing the resources of the country, is thin. Its numerous windows and balconies. Mr. Townsend says 
amount can only be guessed at; but It probably does not tli.it the old dloman town may still be distinctly traced, 
exceed 1,0()(),UU0. (PcccAy and PnebOf passim.) occupying a small eminence in the centre of the city. 

The original inhabitants of this district are called by with one of its gates and some of its towers well presen t'd. 
Herodotus {Melporn. pass.) Africans (AiCvwv), a term Vt'lth the exeeption of the cathedral and custom house, 
which he seems always to distinguish carefully from the old ptilacc of the kings of Aragon, &c., few of the 
Egyptians (Aivt/imiwv), but which certainly did not mean public buildings are worth any special notice. The ca- 
n black race of men. According to Strabo, it would ap- thedral is a noble structure. In the later Gothic style, 
pear that, even from the earliest times, they were Arabs with finely painted windows, and a choir of good work- 
following the wandering pastoral life, which prevails manship and singular delicacy. V^ith the exception of 
among them to the present day. (xvii. 835.) Tho Fhoc- that of the Dominicans, the convents are destitute of any 
niclans ap|M'ar to have traded with them at a very early attractions; and the records and pictures of the heretic's 
period ; and from their description of the country pro- who had Buffered in the city from 1489 to 1726, described 
laibly arose the first fanciful idea of tho Hesperian gar- by Mr. Townsend as existing in the latter, are no longer 
dens, which, as already observed, were supiinsed to have to lie met with. 

their seat in this country. It is probable tnat the re|iort Barcelona has a royal junta of government, and Is the 
of this luxuriance of the district w'os one inducement to scat of the provincial authorities. A Junta dr ComereWt 
the Greek settlement in ('yrene; but the immediate or board of trade, supports public professorships of, 
cause seems to have been the jiressuro of population in navigation, architecture, painting, sculpture, perspiHdive 
Lacodcinon, consf'queiit to the expulsion of the descend- laiidicape, and ornamental flower-drawing, engravipg, 
ants of the Argonauts from l.emno8 by the Pelusgian po- chemistry, experimental philosophy, agriculture, and 
pulatlon of Attica. After a troubled residence of sonic botany ; short-hand writing, commerce, and accounts ; 
years, these exiles threw off a large body of emigrants, mechanics, and the English, French, and ludian lan- 
who, under the command of Battiis, and by order of the guages. It has a large cabinet of coins, and awards 
Delphic oracle, established the first Greek colony in pensions and rewards for superior attainments and useful 
Africa of wdiich there is any record. The pressure of po- inventions. It also maintains some of its students in 
pulatlon continuing in l.acedcmon, and the oracle urging foreign parts* to perfect themselves in their studies; 
the Greeks to folloiy their coiuitrymeii, a general pro- and has expended large sums in drawing idans and 
pensKy to emigrate was at last excited; and, about 60 taking levels of the ground for canals and other public 
years after the first adventurers had landed, a movement, works in the province. Mr. Townsend says he counted 
that might almost be called national, was made toward 500 boys, most of tliem intended for trades, attending tiie 
the African shores. The natives and the Egyptians seem to academy of fine arts, provided with materials, mmiels, 
have Ixam equally alarmed at tills irruption; tney combined and living subjects at the public expense. It has also 
to expel the intruders, but received so decisive a defeat four public libraries, an ecclesiastical seminary, eight col- 
that few of the Egyptians returned to their own country, leges, a college of surgeons, and professorship of practical 
In tho suceiHxliiig generation the town of Barca, which medicine, a college of pharmacy, acailcmies of arts and 
subsequently gave name to the whole country, was built, sciences, and of brilrs lettrcSy Ac., a school Ipr deaf and 
This once famous city has now vanished, and even its dumb, house of industry {Real Casa dc Caridad), nu- 
site is a matter of dispute. For a generation or two, merous hospitals, a foundling institution, and several 
there were now two Greek kingdoms in Africa, that of other charities. Mr. Townsend says that the general hos- 
Cyreno and that of Barca ; lioth, however, shared the pltal of this city w'as the best managed institution of the 
fate of their Egyptian neighbour, and, under Cambyies, kind he had ever seen. The population of the cit> has 
became a part of the Persian empire, and so remained, not an exclusively Spanish appearance. Spanish hats are 
till the conquests of Alexander changed the aspect of scarcely to lie seen, and the mantilla is not indispensable. 
Eastern allkirs. Under his successors they formed a part According to Mr. Inglis, the features of tha females are 
of the Greco.Egyptian kingdom ; hut before its fall they more regular, their forms slighter, their complexions 
passed Into the hands of Rome. With tho irruption of the clearer, and their hair less coarse than that of the Anda« 
northern nations, Africa foil for aw'hilc beneath the power lusian ladies ; but their eyes have less expression. The 
of the Vandals; but tho rapid conquests of the early Mo- dress of the peasantry is peculiar, their rra caps hanging 
hammedans quickly added this country to their domi- a foot dowix their baexs ; crimson girdles, and gaudy co- 
nions. TbH was the last important vevulution. During loured plaids, give them a highly grotesque appearance, 
the many centuries that the Greek and Roman ruled in Barcelona has some fine public walks: the Rmnbla^ aU 
Barca, civilisation, arts, and sciences flourished; the re- ready referred to, is always crowded, and is hardly in- 
matns of aqueducts, temples, and other mighty worlds, ferior to the Boulevards of Paris. There is also a 
■OlflcloDtly attest this fact; but the refinement was en- charming walk round the ram|^ts, with delightful 
tiiely foreign, and vanished with the exotic population views, particularly towards the sea. 
idhKh introduced it. The Arab is again the sole pos- The opera here enjoys a considerable reputation; the 
•oqaor of the soil; and the description of the shepherd. Interior of the theatre is large and handsome: almost 
who held it before the Greek arrived, would in every all the boxes are private, and cost from 501. to 604. for 
Important particular apply to him at this day. The cities the season. Seau in the pit let at 40 dollars for the 
of this country, espe<^ly those of Berenice (iVengaxi'), season. The principal singers are^d from 2,000 to 
Arslooe, Barca, Appollonla, and Cyreue, which gave 2,600 dollars, with a benefit night. There are here se- 
iiame to the district called Pentapofis (nivvwsrsXir), are voral valuable libraries and cfdlections of MSS.; espe- 
very J’amous in antiquity. These towns, however, fre- dally the royal archives of the kingdom of Aragon, 
qtteimy chancjtd their names, so that it is sometimes containing 20,000 loose MSS ,8,000 in folio volumes, and 
ditficuU to fiuiow the andent writers; and in the bar- 900 Mpal bulls. Tho princi]^ manufactures ore those 
Imrous names bestowed upon them by Uie present occu- of silk, leather, lace, wool, cotton, &c., but jione of them 
piers. It is as impossible to recognise them as it is to arc flourishiqg. Mifiano says of the cotton manuftictunw 
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ihftt its progrcM has been de mol en p«or/’—from bad to 1684; previously to which, the cap. ot the distr. wag 
v'orse!—a consequence of oppressive and absurd politi* Cumanagoto, 3 leagues higher up the river. (Mod. 
cal and commercial regulations. Mr. Townsend speaks Trav, xxvil. 102—104 ) 

in high terms of the foundry for brass cannon that existed BARt'ELONETTA. a suburb of Barcelona, on the 

in the city at the epoch of his visit. We are not aware S.B. side of the river, onen considered as a separate town, 
wiietlier It has been abandoned ; but it is unlikely that ft was built in 1764, on a uniform plan; the houses are all 
such an establishment should be kept up in the present of red brick. Pop. 5,000. (Afinane, i. 392.) 
wretched state of the monarchy. BARCELONETTE, a town of Franco, d^ Bassei 

The trade of Barcelona has greatly declined since the Alpes, cap. arrond., on the Ubaye, 30 ro. N. E. Digne. 
emancipation of ^anish America; but it is still far from Pop. 8,154. It is beautiftllly situated in a fine valley at 
inconsiderable. The principal Imports arc cotton, sugar, the foot of the Alps, above 3,H00 feet above the level 
Ash, hides,cocoa,iron hoops; cinnamon, dye*wonds, indigo, of the sea. It consists princip^ly of two main streets, 
staves,cheese.bees’wax,coffee, horns,and specie,mostly which intersect each other at right angles; the houses 
from America, Cuba, and Porto Rico. The exports con- are neat and good; and, altogether, this is perhaps the 
slstof wrought silks, soap, fire-arms, paper, hats, laces, handsomest town* of the French Alps. It has a court 
ribands, and steel. The export of shoes, in the m.inu- of original Jurisdiction, a college, a primary normal 
facturo of which about 2,0^ 0 iiaiids used to be employed, school, and an agricultural society. Above 200 silk- 
has entirely ceased. In 1831, 18 English and llO other looms have recently been established here, and ft has 
vessels, being in all of 15,130 tons bun hen, entered the also some manufactures of cloth, and fulling mills. 

])ort. The harbo'ir is formed by a mole running to a Barcelonctte is believed to occupy the site of a 
considerable distance in a S. direction, having a light- Roman town. Being on the frontier of two states fire¬ 
house and battery at its extremity. The depth of water quently at war, it has been repeatedly token and re- 
within the mole is from 18 to 20 feet; but there is a bar taken ; but was definitively ceded to France by the treaty 
outside, w hich has frequently not more tlian 10 ft. water, of Utrecht. It was the native place of Manuel, the 
When in the harlmur, vessels are pretty well protected ; liberal deputy, to whose memory a monument has bera 
they are, however, exposed to tlie S. winds, and great constructed in the principal square. It consists of a 
damage was done by a dreadful storm in 1821. Large fountain, surmounted by a fiineral urn, and having on 
vessels arc obliged to anchor outside the mole. one of its sides a bust of Manuel, with the inscription, 

The Barcelonese used to evince more superstition and taken from Beranecr, " Bras, the et cceur, tout ^tait 
ignorance than might have been expected in a city having pcuplc en lui." {Hugo, France Pittoresque, art. Basset 
so much intercourse with foreigners. Money js collected Alpes.) 

to the sound of little bells, at executions, to buy masses BARCELOS, a town of Portugal, prov. Minho, on 
fur the soul of the criminal; and large processions of the Cavailo, 28 m. N. Oporto. Fop. 3,892. It is sur- 
inaskcd penitents' accompany him to the scaffold. In rounded by walls fl.'inkcd with towers; streets brood and 
1779, most of ttio Insurance companies wore ruined by iin- straight, Ikiurcb well built: it has a fine bridge over the 
dorwriting the French West Indiameii, relying on their river, a grammar-school, an hospital, and a workhouse, 
partnership with various saints, wiien nobody else would It is veir ancient. 

take the risk at any price! {Townsend, i. iri.*!.) And it BARDSEY.asmnllislandofN.Wales, in the Irish Sea, 
would seem, from the statements of Mr. Inglis, that mat- near the N. point ot Cardigan Bay, co. Caernarvon; lat. 
terg continue, in this respect, nearly on their old footing. N.,long.404ff W. Pop., in 1831,84. Length about 

Barcelona Is supposed to have been founded about 200 2 m.; breadth 1 m. It contains 370 acres, 5 of which Is 
years before the Christian era. and 300 alter the establish- a mountain ridge, feeding a few shecii ana rabbits; the 
mciit of the Cartliaginians in Spain, and to have been rest a tolerably fertile clay soil, growing good wheat and 
named after its founder, llamihuir Barcinu. After the barley, its rental does nut exceed 100/. a year, in three 
Ronians and the Goths, it was subjugated by the Arabs, in distinct holdings. It is accessible only on the S.E. side, 
the beginning of the cightli century; and was reconquered where there is a small well-siieltcred harbour for vessels 
from them by the Catalonians, .’lided by Charlemagne and of 30 or 40 tons. On the N. and N.E. it is sheltered by 
Ludovico l*io, in 801. It was then governeil by counts, the promontory of Braich-y-Pwll, 24 m. distant. Ill the 
who were Independent sovereigns, till the end or the 12th channel between them is a very rapicl current, rendering 
century, when it was coded, by marriage, to the crown of it unsafe, except to extiericiiced hands. 'I'lie perpendi- 
Araguu. Barcelona is distinguished in the history of the cular and projecting cliflb are a great resort of puffins and 
middle ages fur the zeal, skill, and success with which other migratory birds in the breeding season, and their 
her citizens prosecuted commercial undertakings. She eggs form a considerable traile, being gathei^ by men 
singly rivalled the maritime towns of Italy in tlic com- suspemh'd from the summits of the promontory. 7'here 
nierce of tlie Izsvant, and was one of tlie first to esta- is a lighthouse on the island (with fixed and revolving 
blish consuls and fimtories In ilistant countries, for the lights), established in 1H2I, under the Trinity House, 
protection and security of trade. She would seem also having the lantern elcvateil 141 ft. above the sea. It 
to lie entitled to the honour of having compiled and pro- is said to owe its present name to its forming a refiigo 
miilgated the famous code of mariliinc law, known by the for the last Welsh banls. It had an ancient aniTccle- 
naine of the ConsoltUo del Mare ; and the earliest au- brated abbey, the annual revenue of which, at the general 
thentic notices of the practice of marine insurance, and suppression, was 46/. Is. 4^. The site is traceable only' 
of the negotiation of bills of exchange, arc to bo found from numerous walled graves, and a building called the 
in her annals. She has been more celebrated os a com- Abbot's l.odgc. In a ruined antique oratory, with an 
xuerciat than as a maiiufacturlug town ; though in this, insulated stone altar at the K. end, the church service is 
also, her progress has been very respectable. read on Sundays by one of the inhab. to the rest, when 

Bel) oelona has sustained seven regular sieges since it^ the weatlicr docs not permit them to resort to the pa. 
recovery from the Aralis. During the greatcT part of the church of Aberdavon, on the promontory, 
war of the Buevessiou, it adhereif firmly to the party ol BAREILY, an ini. distr. of llindoston, prov. Delhi, 
('harles ; but, after a desperate resistance, it was taken, in mostly between 28^ and 2D'=> N. lat.; having N. the distr. 
1714, by the forecs of Philip V., commandeelby tlie Due ile of Filliblieet. E.and S.E. Shahjehanpore, andW. and S.W. 
Berwick. The French got possession ot it in 1808, and kept Saiswan and Morudabad: area 6,000 sq. m.; surface gene- 
it all through the l*enin8ular war. In 1831 it was attacked rally level and well cultivated: the Ganges bounds it W., 
by the yellow fever, which is said to have carried off a fifth and the Ramgunga and many small streams intersect it 

I iart of the population. Thirteen councils have lieen held In summer the heat is intense, but during winter, with N. 
lerc, and above 24 assemblies of the Cortes, down to the winds, the tliorinomctcr falls below 3(P Falir., and water 
last, in 1706. It has bad, also, many visits from the Sfianish freezes in the tents. A few years ago thcro were said to 
inoiiarchs, as they were obliged by the laws of Catalonia be 4,458,380 kueba begas of land in cultivation, assessed 
to appear here in person to be crowned and take the with a land-tax of 2,266,280 rupees, or a little more than 
oaths as sovereigns of this principality and of Aragon ; H annas per bega; most of wiiich is realised, though the 
which ceremonv was observed down to the time of guv. not resorting tcTsales of land for arrears of taxation, 
PhilipV. (Mfibino, Di'crionarioGt*ogrf{/iti>,ii.390—396., as in the lower provinces It has always been difficult 
and SuppL, art. Barcelona ; Inglis, Spain in 1820, ii. to collect, and much depends upon the decision and 
364-39L; Townsi'nd, 1.114—138.; Biel, of Com. p. 119.) j udgment of the collector: 3,362,022 begas are fit for cul- 
Barcblona (New), a town of Columbia, cap. turc, but not in actual tillage; and 3,658,899 begas are 

S rov. on the left bank of the Neveri, about 3 m. from reported as waste. To the N. there is much jun^e, and 
lie sea. and 40 m. S.W. Cumana; lat. 10O6'53" N., between Barelly city and Anopsher extensive wastes 
long 640 47' W. Us pop., in 1807, was 15,000, half of prevail, consisting of lands which were fonnerly cultl- 
whoin were whites: and at the beginning of the present vated. but ^e now covered with long grass, which 
century. It had a considerable trade with the W. India parches and inflames in iuimner, and swarms with foxes, 
islands. It is still a place of some commerce, being well jackals, hogs, and game. Bishop Heber says, that the 
situated for the exportation of the cattle and other pro- soil and climate generally are very fine; In most parts 
duce of the lianas to the W. India islands. Speaking date-palms and plantains are common, as well as wduut, 
generally, it is badly built; the houses being of mud, apiilc, and pear-trees, vines, &c. This distr. U noted for 
and ill furnished. The streets arc unpaved, which a fine species of rice, called basmati (pregnant with per- 
makes them filthy during tlie rains, while in dry weather fume), superior to the best of Patna. Husbandry, in gc- 
the dust is intolerable. It is said to be one of the most neral, is superior to that of Oude, and the articles pro- 
• unhealthy ploiQes in S. America. It was founded in duced of a better quality: the sugar, rice, and cotton, ore 
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tb« hlfliheit prkMd in India. The road* and hridgM are 
better than In rooet parU of the British proTinces; and 
the cart commonly in use is a larger and more con¬ 
venient vehicle than that of Bengal. Formerly a grmt 
deal of salt» called kurrah taU, was made collater^ly wl A 
nitre, in this distr., and exported in large quantities. The 
imports from the lower prov. are chiefly chlntaes, gU^qei, 
salt, coarse sugar, and cutlery, cottras, cheap tnokets, 
cor^, bmds, and slave-girls; articles flroro the hill region, 
and even frrrtn Tibet, were formerly imported ^ 

the backs of goats. The Inhab. are pretty mu^Iv divided 
into Hindoos and Mohammedans: the tribe of ^niarees 
Ccarriers and bullock drivers), estfmated^ 14.W have 
been oil convert^ from the former to the latter faltli. 
Not long since Barelly distr. was overron by clans of 
Mohammedan warriors, or rather banditti, ready to join 
any leader who chose to hire them, and many thousands 
of whom served under Holcar, Jeswunt Row. &c.; tliey 
were disaflbeted to the British gov., and for many 
years disturbed the coimtry by robberies and other 
crimes : they have at length mostly either dispersed or 
settled down into more quiet lives; but Barcily is still a 
distr. from which judicial appeals to the supreme courts 
ore very frequent. In 1837 tnere were lOB Persian and 
105 Hindoo schools in this distr.,* entirely supported by 
the pupils. Hindoos and Mussulmans have no scruples 
as to mixing together in these establishments: reading, 
writing, arithmetic, and Persian, constitute the principal 
branches of tuition. The original Sanscrit name of this 
territory was Kuttair, till incorporated with Rohilcund; 
with which it was ceded, in 1774, to the nabob of Oude: 
since 1801 it has been under the British presid. of Bengal. 
iHamUUmU E,I. GoMetteer^ pp. 137,138.; EeporUontke 
Jffhin qftheE. 7. Comp., 1830-32.) 

BABR1I.T, a city or Uindostan, cap. of the above 
distr., seat of a court of circuit and appeal, head 
of ^ judicial division, and one of the 6 chief provincial 
cities in the Bengal presidency; on the banxs of the 
united Jooah and Sunkrah, lat. 280 & N., long. 79<^ 10^ B., 
42 m. N.W. of the Ganges, and 700 m. N.W. Calcutta. 
Pop. (1822) GG,000. The principal street is nearly 2 m. 
long, and tolerably well built, but the houses are only one 
story high. There are several mosques, and an old 
ftirt, crumbling to nilii: the British civil station and 
cantonments, consisting of a quadrangular citadel, sur¬ 
rounded by a ditch, stand S. oT the town. The chief 
manufrustures are brazen water-pots, decorated with var¬ 
nish and a remarkable imitation of gliding; other house¬ 
hold articles; with saildlery, cutlery, carjiets, embroidery, 
hookahs, &c. There are 131 Persian and Hindoo schools 
in Barelly. 300 seminaries, attended by aliout 3,000 
pupils, and an established English college with 60 stu¬ 
dents ; 11 persons teach Arabic, and 2 others medicine, 
and in the vicinity there are 9 Hindoo, and 13 Persian 
schools. In 1816 an alarming Insurrection broke out in 
this city, occasioned by an attempt to impose a ]K)lico 
tax, which was not quelled without much difficulty and 
bloodshed. The lands in the vicinity are but 8 feet above 
the waters of the Uamgunga, and are annually inundated. 

BARRNTON, a town of France, d^p. La Manche, 
cap. cant., 7 m. S. E. Morloiz. Pop. 3,047. 

BARFLBUR, a sea-port town of France, dcp. La 
Manche. 16 m. K. Cherbourg. Pop. 1,158. Its harbour, 
which WM once considerable, is now choked up with 
aand. 


BARG A, a town of Tuscany, cap. vicarlat, near the 
Serchio, 16 m. N. Lucca. Pop. 1,800. There are fine 
Jaiyrar quarries in its environs. 

Baeoa, a town of the Sardinian States, div. Coni, 
28 m. 8. S.W. Turin, Pop. 3,700. It is situated at the 
foot of the Alps, near the loft bank of the Grandoi^. It 
has a manufactory of arms, and a pretty active com¬ 
merce. There are slate quarries In Us vicinity. 

BARf^BMONT, a town of France, dep. Var, 7 m. 
N.N.E. Draguignan. Pop. 1,944. It stands on a hill 
covered with vines and ofives, and sheltered by moun¬ 
tains. Moreri, the original author of the famous his¬ 
torical and biographical dictionary (Lc Grand Dic^ 
tionmire Histtmqiie), was bom here in 1643. At his 
death the dlctioniury was comprised in 1 vol.; whereas. 
In consequence of successive enlargements, tlie last and 
best edition, in 1759, Is In 10 vols. folio. Moreri can, 
therefore, be looked upon merely as the projector of the 
exlstfffg work. 

BARI (an. JBSerfrMi), a sea-port and city of Naples, 
cap. prov. Temjdl.Bari, on Che Adriatic, 50 m. N.N.W. 
Tafwitum ; la|,.4l0 7* gy/ n., long. I 60 63' E. Pop. 
10,000. It occupies a tongue of land of a triangular 
form, and Is defended by double walls and a citadel. 
The views from the rampart above the harbour are 
extremely fine. Streets narrow, crooked, and filthy; 
houses mostly mean; water brackish and bad. Prin* 


high i the old priory of St. Nicholas, founded in 1087. 

to tfo thousands of pilgrims; the college, 
foiiiigea In 1817 for the education of nobles; the Ty- 
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diocesan seminary, which admits 120 scholars flroih 4 
provinces, who are fed, lodged, clothed, and Instructed 
forSdueats a month each. It Is the seat of an arch¬ 
bishopric, and of a civil and criminal court. Besides 
the cathedral, k has several parish churches, and con¬ 
vents for both sexes, an orphan aaylum, 2 hospitals, and 
a large arsenal. Including within it com magazines and 
a moHt de It has fabrics of cotton, cloth, silk, 

hats, soap, glass, Ac. The acqua stomaehica, a liquor 
made of herbs and spices, amf used all over Niq[>les as 
eka»$e cqM, is prepared here in great perfection. The 
port, which is encumbered with sand, only admits small 
vessels; but in the roads there is good anchorage in 
from 16 to 18 fathoms. Nearer the shore, in from 10 
to 12 fathoms, the ground Is foul and rocky. 

This is a very ancient city. It Is referred to by 
Horace, Bari maenia pucoti (Sat. 1. 6.). In more 
modern times it fell successively Into the possession of 
the Saracens and Normans. It has been three times 
nearly destroyed, and as often rebuilt on the same place. 
{Swinburne'$ Two SicUief, i. p. 191. 4to.; Craven '9 
Eaplen, p. 109.; Diction. Gbograpbique, Ac.) 

BARILE, a town of Naj^es, prov.’BasUicata, 4 m. 
S.S.E. Melii. Pop. 3,000. It stands on an agreeable 
hill, and has 3 churches. It was founded by a Greek 
colony of the Lower Empire. 

BAhJAC, a town of France, dep. Card, cap. cant., 
19 m. B. Alais. Pop. 2,186. 

BARJOLS, a town of France, dep. Var, cap. cant., 12 
m. N.N.W. Brignollcs. Pop. 3,470. It has a filature of 
silk, with fabrics of paper and earthenware, dlstUleries, 
and tanneries. The subterranean chapel of the ci- 
devant convent of the barefooted Carmelites has some 
very curious stalactites. 

BARKING, a town and par. of England, co. Essex, 
hund. Beocontra, on the Roding, 8 m. K^. London. Pop. 
of the town, In 1821, 2,580; in 1831, 3,404: houses at 
the latter date, 652. Pop. of the entire par. in 1^1,8,036; 
houses, 1,587. The town is situated at the head of Barking 
Creek (as the the Roding, below the town. Is usually 
called), where it widens and receives the tide of the 
Thames, 2 m. above its influx into that river. The Roding 
contracts much immediately above the town, but has been 
made navigable for small craft to Ilford. The church 
was formerly attached to the celebrated abbey, and has 
many curious monuments. The living is a vicarage, with 
two chapels (one at Ilford, the other at Epping Forest) 
annexed: it is in the patronage of All Souls' Coll., Ox¬ 
ford. There Is a free school and market-house: a court 
is held by the lord of the manor every third week, where 
causes of trespass, and of debts under 40s., are tried. The 
inhabitants are chiefly fishermen, or engaged as barge¬ 
men, and market'Carriers to London, Ac. The parlib 
contains 10,170 acres, about 1,500 of which are occupied by 
the forest of Uainault, where Is the famous Fairlop Oak, 
round which an annual fair is held on the first Friday in 
July. Another portion, called the Level, Is so low that 
high tides are only kept out by an embankment; and it 
has been subject, in former times, to frequent inunda¬ 
tions. The last serious one occujtjed In 1707, when 1,000 
acres of rich land were lost, and a sandbank formed at 
the breach, I «i. long, stretching half across the river. 
After an unsuccessful attempt by the proprietors, parlia¬ 
ment took it up, as a national concern, and a firesn em¬ 
bankment was made« which cost 40,00Qf. This has 
since kept in r^iair under commissioners appointed for 
the purpose. The bank is from 8 to 14 ft. high, and hat 
a pathway on its siuninit. Great quantities of vegeta¬ 
bles are supplied, from this parish, to the London mar¬ 
kets. Under the Poor Law Amendment Act, the whole 
parish is placed In the Romford union, and hat eight 
guardians; its average rates are 4,8174 

The abbey was one of the richest and most ancient in 
the kingdom; It was founded about 677, for nuns of the 
Benedictine order, and several of Its abbesses were 
canonised. In 870 it was destroyed by the Danes, and in 
the 10th century rebuilt and restored to Its former 
splendour by Edgar. Subsequent to the Conquest, its 
government was frequently assumed by the English 
queens. Its abbess was one of the four who hdd baronial 
rank, and lived in great state. At the general suppression, 
iU annual rev. was, according to Sp^, 1,084/. 6s. 24d.; 
acccording to Dugdale, 862/. 12s. 34d. The abbess and 30 
nuns were pensioned ofi*. There Is scarcely a trace left 
of the builffing. 

BAR-LE-DUC, or BAR-SUR-ORNAIN, a town of 
France, cap. dfip. Meuse, on the Ornaln, 128 m. E. Paris. 
Pop. 12,383. It stands partly on the summft and dedi- 
vito, and partly at the foot, of a hill. Ito castle, of which 
only the ruins now remain, was burnt down in 1649, and 
its Ibrtiacotlons were dismantled in 1670. The lower 
town, traversed by the Ornain, over whidi there are 
three stone bridges, is the best built, and is the seat of 
manolhctures and trade. Among the public buildings 
are the hotel of the iwefect, the town-house, college, and 
theatre. In one of the churches is the celebrated monu¬ 
ment of Read de Chalons, Prince of Orange, by Richierr 
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pup'll of Micliael Angelo. Besides the college, tlio town 
has a nunnery, a normal school, a society of apiculture 
and of arts, and a public library; it Is also the seat of tri¬ 
bunals of original jurisdiction and commerce, and of a 
council of prudes hommes. Tlie establishments for 
spinning cotton produced, in 1834, fjOO.auO kllogs. yarn; 
and tliere are fabrics of cotton stuffli, handkerchiefs, 
hosiery, hats, and jewellery, with tanneries, works for 
dyeing Turkey-red, &c. The Omain being navigable 
from the town, it has a considerable trade in forwarding 
timber, wine, and other articles, for the supply of Paris. 
Its cof^tures de groseiUcs arc highly esteemed. (Hugo, 
art. Meuse^ Ac.) 

BARLETTA, a sea-port town of Naples, prov. Terra 
di Bari, on the Adriatic, 34 m. N.W. Bari; lat. 
4|0 li/ 2fi" N., long. 160 ig/ iq// R. Pop. 18,000. It 
is encompassed by walls, and defended by a citadel; 
streets wide and well piived, but slippery; houses large 
and lofty, built with hewn stone, which, from age, has 
acquireti a polish little inferior to that of marble. Prin¬ 
cipal public building — the cathedral, a Gothic structure, 
remarkable for its high steeple, elegant exterior, and the 
antique granite columns in its interior ; there are also 
several other churches and convents for both sexes ; an 
orphan asylum; a college, founded by Ferdinand IV.; and 
a handsome theatre. Near the church of St. Stephen, in 
one of the principal streets, is a colossal bronze statue, 17 
ft. 3 in. high, representing, as is supposed, the Eui}>eror 
llcraclius. Barletta is the residence of a sub-intend- 
ant, a jt^e instruction, and an inspector-generak of 
the adjoining salt-works. A magnificent gateway com- 
inuuicatcs from the town to the harbour. This is formed 
by a mole running out from the shore with a breakwater 
lying liefure it. On the latter is a low light-house. The 
liarbour only admits small vessels; but there is good 
anchorage in the roaiis, with olT-shore winds, at from 1 
to 3 m. N. by W. of the light-house, in from 8 to 13 
fathoms, soft muddy bottom. It carries on a consider¬ 
able trade with other ports of the Adriatic, and the Ionian 
Islands. Principal exports •— wine, oil, salt, com, wool. 
Iamb and kid skins, almonds, and liquorice. Mr. Keppel 
Craven says that Barletta appeared to him infinitely 
suficrior to most Neapolitan towns. In winter the cli¬ 
mate is* exceedingly mild; hut, during part of the hot 
montlis, it is unhealthy. There are very productive salt 
springs about. 7 m. N. from the town, managed on ac- 
ronnt of governnient. (Swinburne's Two Sicilies, i. 176., 
4to. ed.; Craven's Naples, p. 86.; Purdy's Sailing J)i~ 
rectory for the Adnatw, Ac., p. 4. Ac.) 

BARMEN. See Elbbhvbldt. 

BARMOUTH, or ABEllM.AW, a town and sea-port 
ofN. Wales, co. Merioneth, hund. Kdornlon,par. Corwen, 
,')& in. W. Shrewsbury; lat. 62© 40' N., long. 4^ 13' W. 
IVip. of par. in 1H21,1,742; In 1831, 1,080. It is sltuRUKl 
on the N. side the entrance of the Maw, in Cardigan Bay, 
where timt river opens to an aestuary (of about 1 m. in 
breadth at liigh water), whicli forms Its harbour. The 
houses are built in successive ranges up the steep accli. 
vity of a biue rocky mountain, from the base to about the 
hufnmit, and are sheltered on the N. and E. by other 
mountains. The whole has a singularly romantic ap¬ 
pearance. There is a cliapcl of the established worship 
(with 470 sittings, half of them free), built in 1831. The 
liidepciidf'iits, Calvinists, and 'Wesleyous, have each a 
chapel. It ranks high, as a favourite place of resort, 
among the watering towns of this coast. Tliere Is an 
excellent hotel, with sca-watcr baths, billiard and as¬ 
sembly-rooms, Ac., and numerous respectable lodglng- 
liouscs. The entrance to the harbour is partially closed 
by the small island of Ynys-y-Brawd, or Friar's Island, 
and by a gra\cl bciich, on the 8. There are shifting 
sands, called the N. and S. bars, which make the 
entrance difficult; and it is accessible only to vessels of 
any great burden at spring tides. In 1802 It was greatly 
improved by budding a small pier, on which there is a 
beacon, llieie are weekly markets on Tuesdays and 
Fridays, and four fairs, held on Shrove-Monday, Whit- 
Munday, Get. 7th, Nov. 2lBt. Shipbuilding and tanning 
are carried on to some extent in the port. Previously 
to the last French war, it traded with Ireland and the 
Mediterranean, but the coasting trade Is now the only 
uno. It exports timber, bark, copper, lead, and maiiga- 
iicse ores, and slates: anti imiiorts com and flour, coals, 
limestone, hides, and groceries. The river is navigable 
for barges of 20 tons to within 2 m. of Uolgelly. 
I'here is a large turbary in the vicinity, through which a 
walled canal is formed, and by it and the Maw fuel is 
conveyed to both towns. Barmouth is a creek of the 
fiort of Aberystwith: Abermaw is the Welsh name, indi- 
calive of its locality: the English one was adopted at a 
rae<*tlng of masters of vessels, in 1768. From the harbour 
to where the Aktro joins the sea, there is a smooth sandy 
beach, the view firom which is magnificent. On the W. 
are the opposite shores of Caernarvon; on the N. high 
mountains protrude into the sea; above which, in the 
dlstanco, Snowdon may be seen in clear weather. 
The line of road to Dolgeily, 10.m. £. of Barmouth, 
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comprises, peihaps, the most magnifioeni scenenr in 
Wales. 

BARNARD CASTLE, amarket-to. of England, co, 
Durham, on the Tees, 227 m. N.N.W. London, and 2ft 
m. S.W, Durham, Pop. in 1821,3,681; 1831,4,430. It 
derives its name flrom its founder, Barnard, an ancestor 
of John Baliol, and a native of the place, who erected a 
strong castle, which afterwards became the property ot 
Rich. 111. when Duke of Gloucester, in right of his wife, 
Anne Neville. During a rebellion in the time of Elisabeth 
it was taken by the insurgents, after a stubboni defence. 
The towm, situated on a steep acclivity over the Toes, 
consists principally of one street, nearly a mile long, well 
paved, and supplied with water, and of a very chcerfiil 
appearance, from the houses being built of a white Awe- 
stone. St. Mary's church is an ancient structure, with a 
square embattled tower. The Wesleyan and Primitive 
Methodists and the Independents have places of worship. 
It has, also, a national school, formM and supported 
by voluntary subscriptions ; an hospital for widows, 
founded by John Baliol; and a mechanics’ Institute, with 
a library. A jury, chosen at the court baron, of Dar¬ 
lington manor, wliich has jurisdiction for debts under 
40s., togetlier with the steward of the manor, have the 
government of the.town. It is a station for receiving 
votes at elections for members for the S. division of the 
CO. The manufacture of Scotch camlets, which was 
carried on to a considerable extent, has lately declined ; 
but the manufacture of carpets, hats, and thread, for 
spinning which there are several mills on the river, is 
in a tliriving state. N. of the town was Marwood, once 
a considerable town, and giving name to an extensive 
troct of country, but now to be traced only in the ruins 
of tlie church, which is converted into a barn. About 2 
m. distant there is a chalybeate spring. The corn mar. 
ket, which is one of the largest in the N. of England, Is 
held on Wednesdays, that for cattle on altenuue Wed¬ 
nesdays ; fairs on the Wednesdays in Easter and Whit¬ 
sun weeks, and on St. Magdalen's day. Branches of the 
National I^ovincial Bank ot England, and of the York¬ 
shire Banking Co., two private banking houses, and a 
savings*bank, are established here. (Surtees' Hist, Dur¬ 
ham ; Hutchinson's Htst. Durham.) 

BARNAUL, a mining towfi'Of Siberia, gov. Tobolsk, 
circ. Tomsk, near the Altai Mountains, lat. fiSP 20' N., 
long. 83U 26' £. Pop. 8,000. It is the seat of a board 
for the adininiktratlon of the mines, and large qmmtities 
of lead and silver ore are smelted here, Cmtsiderable 
quantities of gold are obtained from the latter. 

BARNET (C HIPPING), a par. and town of England, 
CO. Hertford, hund. Cashio, 11 m. N.N.W. London. Pop., 
1821, 1,755; 1831, 2,369. It crowns a hill on the line of tne 
great N. road from the metropolis; and, being a consider¬ 
able thoroughfare, has usually a bustling appearance. 
The church is ancient, with an embattled tower. There 
is also an Independent chapel; a IVce grammar-school, 
founded by Elizabeth ; another firee school, founded 172ft j 
and 2 sets of almshouses, each for 6 poor women. A 
weekly market is held on Monday, and annual foirs April 
8, and September 4: the latter a cattle fair. The annual 
value of real prop, in 1815 was 6,727/. It Is the centiul 
town of a poor law union oi 9 parishes: its own rates 
average 618/. Tiie enclosure of Barnet Common, sub¬ 
sequent to 1821, Is the chief cause of the increased pop. 

On the I4th April, 1471, the decisive battle took place 
between Edward IV. and the Earl of Warwick, on Glads- 
muir Heath, in the vicinity of this town; when the latter, 
at the head of tlie Lancastrian forces, was totally defeated 
and slain. An obelisk was erected in 1740, in comme¬ 
moration of the event. 

BARNEVELD, a town of the Netherlands, prov. 
Guelderland, 18 m. N W. Arnheim. Pop. 5,000. 

BARNSLEY, a market-to. of England,W. riding co. 
Y'ork, on the Dearne, 145 m. N.W. by N. London,m. 
S.S.W. York, and 9 m. S. Wakefield. Pop., in 1811, 
1821, 1831, 5,014, 8,284, and 10,330. The to. (in Domes¬ 
day Book called Remesleye) is situated on the side of a 
hill. Streets generally narrow, and houses old, but lat¬ 
terly it has been much improved, and is paved, lights 
with gas, and well supplied with water. It has two epis¬ 
copal places of worship, with a Rom. Cath. and several 
dissenting chapels. A ft-ee grammar-school was founded 
in 1666; there Is also a national school, a subscription 
library, and a scientific institution. A court bimn Is 
held annually, under the Duke of Leeds, lord of the 
manor; a court leet, for the honour of Pontefract, with 
jurisdiction to the amount of 5/., every third Saturday: and 
petty sessions on Wednesday. The meetings are held in 
the new town-hall. This is one of the places for receiving 
votes at general elections for the riding. Linen is exten¬ 
sively manufactured, as Is also excellent steel wire for 
needles. There are throe foundries, in which steam 
engines are made, and bleaching and dyeing are carried 
on. The place is surrounded with coal pits. Markets are 
held on Wednesday and Saturday; fairs on the Inst 
Wednesday In Feb., lath May, and lltli Oct. A 
canal, connecting the Colder and Don, passes by Ute 
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ttiwn. (,AUen*$ Hist iff Yorki.s Bainfi Hitt, and Direct, 
qfYorkt,) 

• BARNSTABLE, m sea-port town of the U. Stetei, 
Massachusetts, cap. co. same name, on the narrow isth¬ 
mus bounding Cape Cod Bay to the S., 63 m. S.B. Bos¬ 
ton. Pop. 3.974. It has harbours on both sides the 
Isthmus: that on the 8t. side, called Hyannes Marhoip, 
Is protected by a breakwater, formed nt the expense of the 
general gorernment. There are extensive salt marshM 
ui the neighbourhood, whence large quantities of salt 
are obtained, and the Inhablunts are largely engaged in 
the fishery and coasting trades. In 1637 there belonged 
to Barnstable 47.019 tons of shipping, of which 27,4*26 
tons were employed in the coasting trade, and about 
16,000 in the cod and roackarel fisheries. 

DAIINSTAPLE, a port of entry, bor., and town of 
Kngland, co. Devon, hund. Braunton, on the £. bank 
of the Taw, where it is Joined by the Yeo, and at the 
point where it begins to expand into an estuary, 166 m. 
\V. by S. London ; Int. MO 12' N., long. 49 4' W. 
Pop. In 1H2I, 5,079; in 1831, 6,840: houses at the 
latter date, 1,166. The town is situated in a vale, sliel- 
terod on the K. by a semicircle of hills, and contains 
many good open streets, and well-built houses; it is 
ad^uately supplied witli water, and paved and lighted 
under a local act. The communication with the opposite 
side the rivor is kept up by means of an ancient bridge 
of 16 arches, which nos recently been much improved. 
Besides the estab. church (a spacious old structure with 
a spire), tho Baptists, Independents, and Methodists, 
have each a chapel. Tlie guildhall is a handsome modern 
building, the under part of which is occupied os a 
market-place. There is a good theatre and bttliard and 
ass’imbly-rooms; a free grammar-school (endowed in 
1649), in which 47 hoys are educated; two other en¬ 
dowed charity-schools: In dbe 6U boys and 20 girls 
are clothed and Instructed, in the other 20 girls are 


founded in 1568; Litchdon’a, In 1624; and llomwood's: 
they provide for about 60 individuals. The N. Devon 
Infirmary is near Barnstiqile: it is an extensive esta¬ 
blishment, supported by subscription, fur the medical 
relief of tho district. The town has a weekly market 
on Friday; monthly cattle-markets on the same day, 
which arc numerously attended; 2 great markets on the 
Friday preceding April 2l8t, and the second Friday in 
Dccomucr; and a large annual fair for horses, c.*ittle. 
and sheep, held ou tlic 19th of Sept, and two following 
days. In tho town are m.inufactorios of serge, inferior 
broad cloths, and lace, which employ about 800 hands; 
and in the immediate vicinity 6 or 7 tan-yards, a p.'iper- 
mlll, and an iron-foundry: considerable quantities of 
earthenware, tiles, and bricks, are also made in the 
neighhourhfKid. The quay is only approachable by the 
smmier classes of vessels; and the only deep water 
. witliin the Imr, fur vessels to ride in, Is at the Pool of 
Appledore: this bar, which is at the outer entrance to 


the aeatuary of the Tuw . _ 
at low water springs, nut 


m. W. of Barnstaple), has, 
above 2 11.; at high water 


do., 27 ft; and at high water neaps, about 14ft.; ao 
tliat the passage is somewhat dangerous, and should not 
be attempted, except in cases of necessity, by vessels 
drawing more than 12 ft. The imports of the town 
consist chiefly of timber and deals from Canada and 
the Baltic, coats and culm from >6^ales and Bristol, and 
groceries. The exports consist of the manufactured 
and agricultural produce of tho town and district. 
The amount of customs in 1835 was 13,663/. 16s. fkt .; 
In 1836, 12,005/. 18s. 7d. In Jan. 1836 there bel(>ng(*d 
to the town 37 vessels, of the burden of 2,06.3 tons. 
The new borough comprises the whofe parish of Barn¬ 
staple, and portions of that of Pllton, on the M., and 
Bishop's Tawton, on the S.; It is divided Into 2 wards, 
and governed by a mayor, 6 aldermen, and 18 coun¬ 
cillors. Courts of pleas, and sessions, are held quar¬ 
terly in the guildhall, but neither has much busi¬ 
ness. The average annual revenue of the corporation, 
arising from lands, town dues, Ac., amounts to 650/ 
In oo^nnctlon with other feoffees, they are trustees of 
a sMHislderable estate, for the support of the bridge. 
Barnstaple has returned 2 mem. to the H. of C. since 
the 23d of Rdward I.; the right of election, previously 
to the Reform Act, having been in the corporation and 
common burcesses of the old borough, which was co¬ 
extensive with the parish. At present there are within 
the limits of the new borough 421 houses of the annual 
value KV. and upwards. Tho number of registered 
electors in 1838 was 813. 

Barnstaple is of great antiquity, having been a burgh 
In ^ reim of Athelstan. It had a castle, built In the 
reign of WilUam I.; at the Domesday survey there were 
40 iturgesset within, and 9 without, the borough. It 
fobbed 3 ships arninst the Spanish armada, and in 
the latter part of Elisabeth’s reign, it is mentioned as 
Ik ooniidurable d«p6t for wool, and a| tradbg largely 
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with France and Spain. It had a monastery of Cluntae 
monks, founded soon after the Conquest, which con¬ 
tinued till tho general suppression. The present living 
la a vicarage. In private patronam. Barnstaple is the 
central town of ar union, under the Poor Law Amend¬ 
ment Act. The poor-rates levied in the borough in 1836 
were 1,901/. 

BAROACI1, or BROACH {Barigotha), a marit. Bri¬ 
tish dlstr. of Hindostan, prov. Gujrat, presid. Bombay, 
chiefly between lat. 21<’ 2f/ and 239 20' N., and long. 729 
SCK and 73^ 23' E.: having N. Kalrah dlstr., E. Baroda. 
8. Surat, and W. the Gulph of Cambay: area 1,600 sq. m. 
Pop. (1828) 229,500. It is one of the best cultivated and most 
populous tracts in the W. of India; its aspect is, however, 
rendered rather unpleasant firom the absence of trees, 
and the ill-built villages of unburnt bricks. Cotton Is 
one of its chief products. The people are In a tranquil 
state, and flree irom any heavy burdens; the revenue 
of 1829-30 was 167,060/. stcrl. Three-fourths of the pop. 
are Hindoos; the rest Mohammedans. It has formed, 
since 1803, part of the British dominions. 

Baroach (an. Barygaxa, water of wealth), cap. of tho 
above distr., on the N. bank of the Nerbudda, 26 m. from 
its mouth ; lat. 21« 4^ N., long. 73“ 14' E. Pop. (1812) 
32.716, but now probiibly much less, as it has greatly de- 
clbied. Town poor and mean ; streets narrow and 
dirty; climate hot, and considered unhealthy. Tho 
Nerbudda is here 2 m. across, is very shallow, and 
abounds with carp and other fish. Baroach maintains a 
considerable trade in cotton, grain, and seeds, with Bom¬ 
bay and Surat. Two-thirds of the inhab. are Hindoos. 
The Bnahmlns have a hospital for sick and infirm 
animals, supported by voluntary gifts, taxes on mar¬ 
riages, Ac. The vicinity of Baroach is very fertile. It 
was taken by storm by the British in 1772. (Uamilton*9 
E. /. Gax., 1 . 289,290.) 

BA ROD A. or BRODERA, an ini. distr. of Hindostan, 
prov. Gujrat, liotweun lat. 21<^23' and 22<3 46'N., and 
long. 73^ 12' and 74^* 8' E.; belonging to the Gulcowar’s 
dom., but almost wholly enclosed by the British ter¬ 
ritory, except N.E., where it joins Scindia’s dom. 
Area about 12,000 sq. m. Mr, Forbes observes, ** If 1 
were to decide upon the most delightful part of that 
province (Gqjrat), I should without hesitation prefer tho 
pergunnahs of Bnalcra and Nerlad.” It is fertile, gene¬ 
rally well cultivated, and, down to 1821, was decidedly 
one of the most flourishing tracts in India. ** The crops 
in other districts,” says Mr. Forbes, ” may be equal in 
variety and abundance; but the number of trees which 
adorn the roods, the richness of the mango-topes round 
the villages, the size and verdure of the tamarind trees, 
clothe the country with uncommon beauty.” The sugar¬ 
cane, tobacco, iucfigo, corn, oil, pulse, opium, flax, hemp» 
and cotton .ire grown ; the latter being the staple com¬ 
modity. Provisions are abundant and cheap; deer, hares, 
partridges, quails, and water-fowl extremely cheap and 
plentiful. The fields are divided by high green hedges. 
The numerous villages look more in the European than 
the Indian style; and large stacks of hay are piled U]> 
and thatched; a custom which increases* a resemblance 
to European scenery, and is not found in E. India. 

More than half the inhab. are Coolies; the wilder 
tracts are peophil by Bheols: tho remainder of the pop. 
are a race of Rajpoots, Hindoo Banyans, and a few Mo¬ 
hammedans around Baroda city.* i^riculture is the pre¬ 
vailing occupation, especially of the Coolies; who, though 
a turbulent race, ranging themselves under diilhreut 
chiefs, yet, when properly restrained, are not bad tenants. 
They wear a petticoat, like the Bheels, round the waist, a 
cotton cloth round the head and shoulders, and a quilted 
kirtle, or lebada, which they cover with a shirt of mMl; 
they are armed with sword, buckler, bow and arrows, and 
the horsemen with a spear and battle-axe: they often 
undertake secret nocturnal marauding expeditions. They 
are but little subject to tho laws; and the magistrates are 
obliged to oppose force to force, by maintaining large 
bodies of armed men in their employ. The local admi¬ 
nistration of justice, and the collection of the revenue in 
Baroda, are in the hands of tnamluidart, or head farmers, 
subject to the control of the prince or his ministers. Both 
person and property are more secure, and the cultivation 
in a better state, in the adjacent districts, which have been 
ceded to the British. Of late years the produce of this 
dlstr. has greatly diminished, the land lost a third part of 
Its former value, and the revenues been considerably de¬ 
pressed, through the mlsgovemment and rapacity of the 
reigning prince, Syqjee Row Guicowar. In 1802 the tur- 
bulence of the Arab soldiery, and the involved state of 
the finances, induced Anund Row to beg the assistance of 
the British gov. of Bombay. It continued under British 
protection, and in a comparatively flourishing state, till 
1820, .when Sy^ee ascended the throne. (Jinorts on the 
AJUbirt iff the E. L Comp., 6/A Polit. Divis. part 1.16—19. 
53-86.,il. 160.189,190.349.,Ac.; Mod,Tra^x, 124-126. 
133,133.) ^ 

Baboda, an iul. city of Hindostan, cap. of the above 
dlitr. and of the Guicowar dcqainlons, aiM the seat eff % 
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'Srltith' rutldent, with a body of troops; lat. S3P 21' 17., 
long. 73«> 23' B.; 4fi m. N.N.W. Baroach, and 230 m. 
Bombay. The pop., in 1318, was estimated at 100,000. It 
stadds in a marshy situatioii, on the Iclt bank of the Vis- 
wamitra river, and is surrounded (says Tiofrcnthalor, who 
calls it a handsome cityl by a double wall, the inner ex¬ 
isting under the Mogul dynasty, the outer built by the 
Maharattas when they took the city, in 1725. The walls 
are low, of mud, have round towers at intervals, and 
several double gates. It is divided into four equal parts, 
by two spacious streets, which, intersecting it at right 
angles, meet in the centre in the market-place, which 
contains a Bqu.*ire pavilion, with three arches on each 
side, and a flat roof, adorned with seats and fountains. 
This is a Mogul building, and, like some others of that 
kind, not devoid of beauty ; but the Maharatta structures 
are all very poor. In the reign of Aurungzebe this was 
a large and wealthy city, and still enjoys a considerable 
trade. In its vicinity are many gardens and groves, the 
latter adorned with the remains of Mohammedan mosques 
and tombs. In the vicinity is a stone bridge, over the 
Vlswaraltra, remiurkable as being the only one in Gujrat; 
and some celebrated wells, witii handsome flights of steps 
and balustrades in the environs: the largest of these, 
Solimau’s well, is famed for the purity of its water, 
though that obtained within the city is said to be unfit 
for use. ( Hamilton't E. L Gazetteer^ 1.139,140.', Mod, 
Trav. X. 124, 125.) 

BAHQUESIMETO, an ini. town of Colombia, prov. 
Venezuela, at the extremity of a table-land enclosed by 
still higher eminences, 92 m. W.S.W. Valencia, andW 
in. N.E. Truxillo; lat. 9^ 65' N., long. 69 ° 2 .V W, In 
1807 it contained l.'i.OOO persons; but it suffered severely 
ft-om tlic terrible earthquake of 1812, which scarcely left 
a house entire, and buried l,rKK) indivhluals in the ruins. 
The pop. of the town and its environs is now perhaps 
10,900 or 12,000 ; but we have seen no recent account mi 
which much reliance can be placed. {Mod. Trav, xxvli. 
249.) 

BARRA, ail island of Scotland, one of the Hebrides, 
being tiie most S. of the Outer Hebrides, or group form- 
ing what is called the Long Island, (iiee HEBitioKb.) 

Barra, a village of Na])les, 3 or 4 m. E. from the 
city of tliat name. It has many country houses belonging 
to inh.abitants of the metropolis. 

BARRACK POOR, a seat of the British gov. gen. 
of India, and a military cantonment, in a beautiflil and 
healthy spot, on the E. bank of the Hooglily river, 16 m. 
N. Calcutta. Bishop Heber observes, “ It lias what is 
here unexiiinpled, a park of about 25U acres of fine turf, 
with spreading scattered trees, of a ciiaracter so Eu- 
rofjean, that if 1 had not been on an elephant, and hod 
not from time to time seen a great cocoa-trcc towering 
above all the rest, 1 could have fancied myself on tlie 
banks of the Tliames instead of the Canges.'’ The park 
grounds are four miles in circumference, contain an 
aviary, menagerie, &;c. The cantonment is a large mili¬ 
tary village, with superior bungalows fur the officers. 

BARRAJVI AllL, a subdiv. of the prov. of Salem, Hiii- 
dusUn, presid. of Madras. (See Salem.) 

BARREAH, an ini. town of Hindostan, prov. Gujrat, 
cap. of a small indep. principality, 76 m. E.N.E. Cam- 
bay; lat. 22° 44' N., lung. 74° E. It stands near the 
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right bank of a tributary of the Maye, and is neatly built, 
many houses are of brick. Its territory is wild, covered 
with jungle, and inhabited by only a few wandering and 
predatory Bheels: the revenues of the rajah are umost 
entirely derived from comi>ensations from his neighbours 
to abstain from plundering, together with certain mo¬ 
derate duties on trade. 

BARHEGES, a watering-place in France, dep. Hautes 
Pyrenees, 12 m. S.S.W. Bagncros-dc-Bigorre. It is si¬ 
tuated in the narrow valley of the Bastan, in the centre 
of the Pyrenees, about 4,290 ft. above the level of the sea. 
The valley is gloomy and desolate, being annually de¬ 
vastated by the torrent, or Gave of Bastan, which fre¬ 
quently threatens destruction to the town. This consists 
of a single street of about 60 houses, mostly temporary 
fabrics of timber. It is frequented only on account of its 
hot baths, the most celebrated in Europe fur the cure of 
scrofula, gout, rheumatism, and the eflbct of wounds. 
In consequence of this latter property, Barreges is much 
resorted to by the military, and an hospital Is provided 
for their use capable of accommodating 500 officers and 
men. The baths did not attain to celebrity till the reign 
of Louis XIV., when they were visited by Madame de 
Malntenon and the Due de Maine. The springs, likel 
those in the other Pyrenean dens., are under the control 
of government. The supply of water being sometimes 
Insii^dent for the demand, it Is distributed with the 
strictest impartiality. The temperature of the water 
reaches lO** Reaumur: It has a aisagreeable smell and 
taste. The season begins at the end of May, and ends at 
the beginning of October. The town is then entirely, or 
all but entirely, deserted: the wooden bouses are tmien 
down; and sometimes, indeed, it is buried 15 ft. deep 
under the snow 1 Govemment incurs a considerable 


expense in the annual repairs of the roads and baths. 
(Ataro, France Pitloresgvet art. Haulet PyremleiT 
InMi'e Switzerland^ p. 254.) 

BARROW, a river of Ireland, being, next to the 
Shannon, the most important in that island. It rises in 
the Sliebhbloom mountains, barony of Tinnehinch,. 
Queen’s CO. : its course is first N.E. to Portarllngton, 
then £. to Monastereven, and thence nearly duo 8., past 
Atby, Carlow, Gralg, and New-Ross; about 8 m. below 
which it falls into the nstuary of Waterford harbour, 
of which it forms the right arm. Considering its mode- 
rate magnitude, the Barrow is navigable to a great dis¬ 
tance ; large ships ascending it os far as New-Ross, 
which IS its port, and barges as far as Athy (above 60 
m. in a direct line from the sea), where it is Joined by a 
branch from the Grand Ciinal. This length of naviga¬ 
tion has been partly effected by artificial means, that is, 
by removing obstructions and deepening the bed of the 
river; and notwithstanding it is occasionally liable to 
impediment, it has been of singular advantage to Kildare, 
Queim’s co., Carlow, and Kilkenny, by giving them ac¬ 
cess not only to the important markets of New-Koss and 
Waterford, but also to those of Dublin. 

BARROW’S STRAITS, in N.W. America, the Sir 
James Lancaster’s Sound of Baffin, is the connecting 
channel between Baffin’s Bay, on the E., and the Polar 
Sea, on the W. It lies. In a direction parallel to the 
equator, between the hits, of 73° 45^ and 74° 40' N., and 
is considered by Parry to terminate at Wellington Chan¬ 
nel, in long. 91° 47' W., the mouth, iti Baffin’s I^y being 
nc irly on the 80th mcrldiiui. It is therefore about 200 
m. in length from E. to W., and between 60 and 70 m. in 
average width. Both shores are broken by a great 
number of inlets, and that of the Prince Regent, on the 
S., is of very considerable extent. It was found by Ross 
to terminate in a great giilph, called by him Boothia. 
W’elUngton Channel is even wider at its mouth than 
Prince Regent’s Inlet. It divides a large tract of land 
(North Devon),the W. continuation of«Grccnland, from 
Cornw.illis Island, the first of a succession of islands 
terminating at Melville Island. The coasts are generally 
rugged, consisting of high mountains and sometimes 
tabic-lands, with bold bluff headlands, but in all cases 
extremely sterile. The stratification is horiaontal: the 
composition generally limestone, but mixed with older 
formations, as clayslate, hornblende, granite, &c. The 
water of this strait is exceedingly deep, the soundings 
frequently giving upwards of 200 lathoms, and very often 
nu bottom can be found. The tide upon the shore rises 
about three or four feet, but of current there is very 
little appearance in any direction, and what there is does 
not seem to be uniform in its set. Perhaps the 'hiost re¬ 
markable circumstmicc connected with this strait is, the 
sluggishness of the compass in its waters. This is so 
great, that after advancing a short distance W., no al- 
ter.’ition of course produces a change of more than three 
or four points in the direction of the needle ; a fact tho 
observation of which led first to the conclusion that the. 
magnetic pole would be found in its neighbourhood. 
Whales and other natives of tho northern seas are very 
abundant; but in this respect, and also in general pro¬ 
ductions, the strait docs not diflbr from Baffin's Bay, 
which sec. (Parry's First Voy. 29>-52. 2G4—269.; JJof- 
Jin ; Purchas' Pilgrimcs, Hi. 847.) 

BAR8AC, a village of France, d§p. Gironde, on the 
Garonne, 21 ra. S.E. Bordeaux. Top. 2,846. It is 
famous for its white wines: they are of the same class, 
and sell for about the same price, as those of Sautemes. 
*’ lls cn different,” says Jullien, ** par une peu moins de 
finesse, de s6ve, et do bouquet; mais Us sont plus spi- 
riteux.” (Topographic de Vignobles, p. 214.) 

BAR-SUK-A UBE, a town of Franco, dAp. Aube, cap. 
arrond., on the right bank of the Aube, 28 m. K. Troyes. 


Pop. 3,940. It is agreeably situated at tho foot of a 
mountain, in a fine valley; but is generally ill laid out and 
ill built. It was formerly much more considerable than at 
present, as is evinced by the numerous remains of thick 
walls, and fosses net yet entirely filled' up. There is a 
fine promenade along the river. It has a tribunal of ori¬ 
ginal jurisdiction; manufactures of cotton, cotton hosiery, 
and serges ; with nail-works, tanneries, distilleries, &c. 
The vineyards in its neighbourhood produce white and 
rod wines in considerable estimation. An obstinate 
conflict took place licro on the 24th May, 1814, between 
the French, under Mortier, and the allied fortes under 
Prince Schwartzeuberg, when the latter were repulsed, 
"" art. Aube.) 


BAK-SUU-SBINE, a town of France, d5p. AubR, cap 
arrond., on the Seine, 19 m. S.E. Troyes. Fop. 8,350. 
It is situated in tho middle of rich vineyards, at the ex¬ 
tremity pf a narrow valley; is well built and well laid 
out; and has some fine promenades on the hgwfc* of the 
Seine, which is here crossed by a handsome stone bridge. 
It has a court of original jurisdiction; and bos fabrics 
of paper, cotton, hosieiy, cutlery; with tanneries, Ac. 
Its principal trade consists in the corn and wiuo of tlie 
ueif^bourhood, * 
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Thif town was ftvnnerly fortified, and was, inoonse^ 
qnence, repeatedly taken and retaken In the Bu^ndian 
wars. In 1 fiOC the Inhabitants destroyed the fortifications, 
•ad It has since enjoyed coinparative tranquillity. ( 7/t^o, 
•rC. Aube^ ^ 

BARTEN, A town of the Prussian states, pior. E 
Prossia, 10 m. N. Kastenburg. Fop. 1,600. It is well 
built, and Is defended by a fort. 

BARTEN STEIN, a town of the Prussian states, nrov 
B. Prussia, on the Aile, 34 m. S.E. Kfinigsberg. Pop. 
S,70fi. It Is the seat of a court of Justice and of doronlns, 
1 ^ of an ecclesiastical inspection; has 3 churches, a 
college, an hospital, tanneries, and fabrics of cloth, linen, 

*”BjLKTfi\, or DABTFELD, a free town of Hungary, 
CO. SaroBch, on the I'ope, at the foot of the Carpathian 
mountains; 15 m. N.N.E. Zeben; lat. 49° IG' 10'^ N., 
long. Sio 18' 51" E. Pop. 6,000. It is well built, has 
sereral Catholic churches, and the liuthcrans have a 
church and a school. It formerly enjoyed considerable 
distinction as a scat of learning; and in the 16th century 
several esteemed works proceeded tram its presses, ft 
has a valuable collection of old records, and is the resi¬ 
dence of several noble families. It htis some trade in 
wine, linen, and woollen yam. In its vicinity are two 
chalybeate springs much resorted to, and the waters of 
which are carried to other parts, like those of Seitz. 

BARTH, a sca-nort town of the Prussian states, prov. 
Pomerania, reg. Stralsund, on the Biniien-Zee, which 
communicates with the Baltic, 17 m. W.N.W. Stral¬ 
sund. Pop. 4,000. It has a chapter for ladies, founded 
in 173.1, and 3 hospitals. It carries on some trade in 
com, wool, Ac., and in ship-building. 

BARTHELEMY DE GllONlN (ST.), a village of 
France, dfip. Ii&rc, 15 m. S. S.W. Grenoble. Near this 
Is the **burning /ouniain,** one of the 7 wonders of the 
cMevant Dauphino. It is a spring issuing firom a cal- 
o«ureoui plateau, about 8 ft. long by 4 in breadth. The 
water, though aS the temperature of the atmosphere, Is 
always bubbling and boiling; and wlion It is stirrod, or a 
burning body is approached to it, it takes fire, as it some¬ 
times does spoutanenusly after summer rains. This 

R henomenon is supposed to be produced by the escape of 
ydrogen gas, generated by the decomposition of iron. 
The gas is easily collected, and is at first very inflam¬ 
mable, but speedily loses this quali^. Tliore arc no 
volcanic phenomena in the vicinity. Of late years siion- 
taneous combustions are said to be rarer than formerly. 
{Dial. GJoaraphique, Hugo^ art. /sJire, Ac.) 

BARTlfoLOME W (ST.), one of the lesser N. Car- 
Hbee islands, belonging to Sweden, 3(i m. N. St. Chris¬ 
tophers ; lot. 17° 55' 3.5" N., long. GiP 50' W. It is of an 
oblong shape. Its greatest length being fWrni E. to W., 
and contains about 95 sq. m. Pop. from 8,000 to 9,000, 
of whom two thirds are bharks. It Is aliundantly fertile, 
producing sugar, tobacco, cotton, and Indigo; but It has 
no springs nor fresh water of any sort, except such as is 
supplied by the rain. Being surrounded hy rocks and 
shoals, it is dUBcult of access; but its harbour, Le 
Carenage, on the W. side of the island, is safe and com¬ 
modious. Contiguous to the harbour is the principal 
town, Oustavia. Yhis island was settled by the French 
in 1648, and was ceded by them to the Swedes in 1784. 

BARTIN, a town of Asiatic Turkey, Anatolia, near 
the mouth of tlie river of the same name (theanc. 
Partbenim), in the Black Sea; lat. 4iO 33' 52" N.. 
long. S9P 14^ B. It is surrounded by a ruinous wall, 
has 19 mosques, 5 khans, and 4 baths. There is deep 
water In the bay at the river’s mouth; but there being 
BO more than 7 ft. water over the bar, small vessels only 
con come up to the town: these load with tlmlier, fhiit, 
eggs, Ac., for ConiUntinoplo. The principal imj^rt is 
salt. (PwriAf, p. 991., Ac.) 

BARTOLOMEO IN GALDO (ST.), a town of 
Naples, pror. Cimitanata, cap. canton, 97 m. W. S.W. 
Fogeto. Pop. 4,m. It is situated on an elevated hill to 
the E. of the Fotore; has a collegiate and some other 
churches, and a diocesan seminary. 

BARTON-ON-HUMBER, a market-town of Eng- 
land, oa Lincoln, N. dlv. wap. of Yarborough, on the 
8 . side of the Humber. It includes the parishes of St. 
Peter and St. Mary: area, 6,710 acres. Pop. 3,233. The 
■Min body of the town is about 1 m. Arom the river, but 
• portion called ** Bartim water-side,*' Is quite contiguous 
to It Formerly it was a place of very considerable im- 
portuce^ and was, surrounded by a rampart and fosse; 
lull at jpivsent it is principally anown tqr the welUfre- 
fioanled Ibiry on one of the great N. roads, leading 
hence across the Humber to Hull. It has some nretty 
good streets and inns, and two churches, St. Peter's and 
St Mwy's $ the fbrmer being very ancient. It has some 
trade In com, and a considerable portion of the inhabit- 
■nil Are engiged in the making of bricks and tiles. 
And sacknig. Tlie weekly market Is held on Mon- 
4 v« ondjnother far cattle is held once a fortnight. 

^ BABWALDE, a town of the Prussian states, prov. 
taadunbwrg, on • lake, 33 m. N. Frahkfart, on the 
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Oder. Pop. 9,650. Qnstavua Adolphus signed here. In 
1631, a secret treaty with France. 

BASEL1CK, a town of Naples, prov. Sannio, cap. 
cant., 91 m. S.E. Camuobaaso. Pcm. 3.5U0. It is situ¬ 
ated oil the declivity or a mountain, has an hospital, anil 
2 monU de piit4t established to portion and marry poor 
girls. 

BA8-EN-BASSET, a town of France, dcp. Haute 
Loire, cap. cant., on the Loire, 12 m. N. Issenonux. Pop. 
5,418. It has manufactures of blond lacc, ribands, and 
earthenware. 

BASHEU ISLANDS, a duster belonging to the E. 
Archipelago, 5tli division iCrawfurd), Idng duo N. of 
Luzon (PTiilippincs), between lat. 20° and 21° N. They 
are rocky, and five in number, with four smaller islets. 
Dampier visited them, and called the largest Grafton 
Isle; it is about 13 leagues In circuit, and lias good 
anchorage on the W. side. It produces fine vams, su¬ 
gar-cane, plantains, and vegetables, besides nogs and 
goats in plenty. Good water close to the beach is found 
in abundance. Gold in consideratile quantities is washed 
down by the torrents in the Baslieo Island, which the 
inhabitants work into a thick wire, and wear as an orna¬ 
ment : iron is the favourite medium of exchange. The 
natives are civil, inoffensive, and social. These isbinds 
belong to Spain; the governor resides on Grafton Island, 
with about 100 soldiers, some artillery, and a few priests. 

BASIL, or BASLE, a canton in the N. W. of 
Switzerland, the llth in the Confederation, betwc>eii 
47° 25' and 47° 87' N. lat. ; having N. France and 
the g. d. of Baden, W. Franco and Solothurn, S. tlie 
latter canton and Berne, and E. Argovia: shape very 
irregular ; the greatest length Is 24 m., and the greatest 
breath from 13 to 17 m.: area 8 G., or 169*0 E., sq. in. 
The Jura chain runs through the country, its surface 
displaying, of course, mountains and valleys, with a 
level tract In the vicinity of the city of Basil. The 
mountains reacti an elevation of from 2,(KK) to 3,000 feet 
above the level of the sea. 'J'ho most elevated is the 
Hauenstcin, over which there is a mueh-frequented 
excellent new road, leading from Basil to Aarau and 
Zurich. The Rhine flows through the N. part of the 
canton, separating a small district from its main body. 
Near the city of Basil the Birse, which rises in the 
canton of Berne, falls into the Rhine : it is not navi¬ 
gable, but teems with fish. Besides tills, there are va¬ 
rious rivulets descending from* the Jura chain to tlie 
Rhine. Climate mild. Since 1831, when the country 
population revolted successfully against the aristocratic 
rule of the city, the cant, has been divided into Basil city 
and Basil country. I'op., cant, of Basil city. 24,321; 
Basil country, 4i,103. The territory of the former 
comprises, besides the city of Basil, that portion of the 
canton lying on the right bank of the Rhine. The valleys 
and the plain near the city are well cultivated, and the 
country produces corn enough for its consumption. 
There arc 32,.560 acres of arable land, 10,817 do. mea¬ 
dows, 3,410 do. vineyards, and 15,520 do. of wood. 
Wine is m.'ido of pretty good quality, the best being that 
of St. Jacob, called Scnweitx4^hlut (Swiss blood). The 
live stock amounted, In 1829, to 9,540 head of black 
cattle, 1,814 horses, 0,920 sheep, 0,400 swine, and 1,740 
goats. Manufactures form the principal employment of 
the people. Ribbon making had, so early as wo cuin- 
mmicement of the 17th century, become an important 
business in Basil. After the revocation of the edict of 
Nantes, great numbers of French emigrants settled in 
the town, who gave a fresh impulse to the manufacture. 
In 1836 the number of looms amoimted to about 4,(K)0; 
aud at present (1838) there are not less than 15,000 per¬ 
sons, principally in the city of Basil, but partly also in 
other cantons, engaged in tnis department, on account of 
the Basil manufacturers. In addition to the riband manu. 
facture, silk thrqad, taflbta8,with satins and cotton ribands, 
are made on a small scale. Patterns were formerly intro¬ 
duced from France, but now 14 or 15 pattern-drawers are 
kept to provide designs for the manufacturers. The value 
of the exports of ribbons amounts to about 400,000/., nearly 
half of which goes to the IJ. States, and the other half 
to Germany, France, Holland, Denmark, and Sweden. 
Salt-springs were discovered in 1838 in Basil country, 
and salt-works either have been, or are to be, established. 
Each of the two divisions of the canton has half a vote 
In the Swiss diet; and each has Its Independent govern¬ 
ment, consisting in both of a grand council and a petty 
council, the former with a president, and the latter, in 
Basil city, with a burgomaster, and in Basil country, 
with a president, at tiic head. About 9-lOths of tbo 
inhnb. are Prot., and 1-lOlh Catli. Primary and se¬ 
condary schools have been generally established. Pre¬ 
viously to 1882, the only university of Switierland was 
in Basil. It was founded in 1459 by Pope Pius 11.; 
but at present it has no great reputation. The budget 
of Basil city was, for 1836, — income, 19,810/. sterl.; ex¬ 
penditure, 20,110/. The public debt amounts to 95,070/. 
The canton cmitributes 22,950 Sw. fr. to the treasury 
of the confederacy, and ftiraialMs 918 men to the federal 
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army. The communce are obliged to provide for thoee 
poor persona who have the right of citlsenihtp; but, as 
charttoble inatitutlona and private subscriptions com¬ 
monly sufllce for this purpose, a poor-rate is seldom 
necesitary. The inhab. of Basii city are aristocrnticai, 
and attached to their ancient laws, customs, and man¬ 
ners ; those of Basil country, on the other hand, have 
democrotical tendencies, and insteiid of being averse 
from, are prone to, innovations; violent aoimosiues have 
exists between the two divisions. 

The country which forms the canton of Basil belonged, 
in the times of the Homans, to the territoiy of the Jiau~ 
raci. In the middle ages it formed part of the Burgun¬ 
dian empire, till 102G, when it came into the possession 
of the (ierman emperor Conrad 11. Basil was subse¬ 
quently governed by an imperial bailiff; but the bishop 
of Basil shared with the citizens In the government. 
By degrees the city acquired the same Immunities as a 
free city of the empire. Basil assisted the Swiss in the 
Burgundian war, and was admitted a member of the 
confederacy in ITiOl. (See HUvetick Almanack; J.utx't 
liexcrtptufn qf Basil; and Dr. Bowring's Report on the 
Maw/gacturcs of Switscrland.) 

Basil (city of), one of the principal in Switzerland, 
cap. of the above canton; lat. 47° 8(/ 3G" N., long. 7° 35' 
K. ;35iu. N.N.W. Berne; on both sides the Ithlne, where 
its course turns N., near the French frontier. The imrtion 
on the S. side the river is called Great, and that on the 
N. Little Basil, the communication between them being 
keiit up by a bridge (KM) ft. long. Pop. of city only 20,450, 
of (Mty and cant. 24,321, of whom 20,510 are Protestants. 
This city presents to the visiter a peculiar mixture of the 
gaiety of a French, with the sombre Gothic air of a Ger¬ 
man town : ** It looks/* says Dr. Beattie, ** like a stranger 
lately arrived in a new colony, who, altliough be may 
have copied the dress and manner of those wiUi whom 
he has come to reside, wears still too much of his old 
costume to pass for a native, and too little to be received 
as a stranger." It is surroundcii^ by some unimportant 
fortifications, and is tolerably well built. The cathedral 
built 1319, on the spot where the Roman cmp. Valcn- 
tinian originally erected the strong fortress called 
Basilia, contains the tombs of (Ecolampadius, Eras¬ 
mus, and the Empress Anne, consort or Uodoiph of 
Uapsburg. The othor public buildings arc, the arsenal, 
the town-house, with some fine stained glass windows, 
the hail where the Council of Basil was held, &c. There 
is a university (see preceding article), a gymnasium, 
and numerous othor public schools ; a pub. library, with 
63,000 printed voLs. and many valuable MSS., medals, 
and paintings by Holbein ; a botanic garden; museums 
of natural hist, and anatomy; literary and philanthropic 
societies, &c. Basil is the richest town in Switzerland ; 
its iiihab. are industrious and well instructed. About 
l-5th part of the state revenues are applied to pub. 
education. Its trade is flourishing: manufactures consist 
chiefly of ribbons and other silks ; those of leather, paper, 
gloves, and stockings, are comparatively inconsiderable. 
The taxes are heavy, owing to the considerable public 
debt: the annual cost of the executive gov. is about 
2,000/. Basil was a distinguished city throughout the 
middle ages: near it, in 1444, a few hundred Swiss made 
a heroic resistance to an army of 40,000 French. It was 
the birth-place of Holbein, Erasmus, Bernouilll, &c. 
(See Le NouvH EbeL ; Lutx** Descr. qf Basili Bow-, 
ring's Rep. pp. 54—^.) 

BASILICATA, a prov. of the kingdom of Naples, 
which see. 

BASINGSTOKE, a par., bor., and town of England, 
eo. Hants, div. and hund. Basingstoke, 46 m. W.S.W. 
London. Area 3,970 aefos. Pop. par., in 1821, 8,165; 
lrt3i, 3,581. It is a neat, respectable town, in the midst 
of a fertile, well wooded district, at the junction of five 
roods, one of which is the great W. line from .the 
metropolis. The line of tlie London and Southampton 
Hallway also passes close to the N. of the towu, and 
will have a station there; so that it usually wears the 
appearance of much bustle and activity: It is well 
paved and lighted, and has had many new houses added 
to it within the last few years. A stream, called the 
Town-brook, flows past it-to join the Loddon, of which 
it is a principal branch; a canal, formed in 1796, at an 
expense of 180,000/., extends from the town to the Wey: 
which river communicates with the Thames, and so 
completes the water-line betwixt Basingstoke and 
London. The church is a spacious structure of the 
reign of Henry VIll. The Friends, Independents, 
Wesloyans, and followers of Whitfield, have chapels in 
the town. There Is a free grammar-school, in which 
12 boys are educated; a blue-coat school for the same 
number, supported by the Skinner’s Company, of Lon¬ 
don ; and a national school, for 200 boys and girls: there 
are also almshouses for 11 poor people, and several 
raarltable beneflsetions; the prlnci^ being an estate 
left by Sir James Lancaster, the annual proceeds of 
which amount to to 2601. a year. Near the town is 
a tract of 108 acres, on which every householder has a 


right of pasture, from May to Christmas. There is a 
g(^ town-hall, built in 1829; at which period the 
market-place was enlarged. The weekly market is 
held on Wednesday, and 4 annual fairs on Easter I'ues- 
day, Whit Wednesday, 23d Sept., and ICth Oct., chiefly 
for cattle. On the first Introduction of the woollen 
trade into the kingdom, this town obtained a good share 
of it, and was for a long period noted for druggets and 
shalloons; but at present there are no manuiactures. 
The malting and corn trades constitute its chief business; 
and being the centre of a rich agricultural district, to 
markets are very well attended, and its retail trade con¬ 
siderable. Under the Municipal Reform Act there are 
4 aldermen and 12 councillors, and the boundaries of 
the borough, which were previously co-extensive with 
the parish, are restricted to the area on which the town 
stands. It was incorporated by a charter in the 20th 
James I., confirmed by another in 17 Charles I. Courts 
of petty and of quarter sessions for the bor, are held, 
and there is a court of picas, which has now scarcely 
any business. The revenues of the corporation ore 
derived from lands and tenements in the parish, and 
average above 1,000/. a year. Under a local assessment for 
paving, lighting, &c., about 350/. are annually collected. 
The poor-rates of the town, in 183G, were 1^635/. lOs. 
It is the central town of a poor law union of 37 parishes, 
and a polling town for the northern division of Hamp¬ 
shire. 

The town is mentioned in Domesday as having a 
market. From 23 Edward I. to 4 Edward IL it sent 

2 mem. to the H. of C., but thenceforth the privilege 
ceased to be exercised. John de Basingstoke, a distin¬ 
guished scholar of the IStli century; Sir James Lancas¬ 
ter, the navigator; and Joseph and Thomas Warton, 
were bom in the town. {Beauties qf England and 
Wales; Warner's Coll, for a Hist, qf Hampshire s Cam* 
den's Brit.) 

BASQUEVILLE, a town of France, dfip. SMne In- 
ferieure, on the Vienne; 10 m. S. S.W. Dieppe. Pop. 
2,810. It has fabrics of linen and serge. 

BASRAH. See Bussoba. 

BASS, a rocky Islet of Scotland, imh of Forth, about 

3 m. from Tantallon castle, coast of Haddingtonshire. 
It is of a circular form, about 300 ft. in diameter, and 
nearly 400 ft. high. Some parts not less than from 200 to 
300 ft. in height, project in lofty terrific precipices over 
the sea: the summit resembles an obtuse cone. The 
continual boating of the waves has opened vast excava¬ 
tions all round the lower sides. The sea is of great 
depth on the N., E., and W., but shallow on the S.; to¬ 
wards which also the rock dralines, and is accessible in 
calm weather. It is perforated to a cavern, running N. W. 
and S.E,; it is quite dark in the centre, where there is 
a deep pool of water, whence it widens towmto both 
apertures ; that to the S.E. being the highest. There is 
a spring of water near the centre, high on the rock, and 
grass for a few sheep kept on it. Various coraUines and 
fuel are produced in tlie surrounding sea. Vast quan¬ 
tities of solan geese resort to the Bass in March, for the 
purpose of breeding, and depart in September. There 
was here formerly a castle, afterwards converted into a 
state prison, where various individuals have been con¬ 
fined. After the Revolution, a party of the adherents of 
James V11. having obtained possession of the castle, held 
out after the rest of the kingdom had surrendei^. But 
their boats being at length seized or lost, and not re¬ 
ceiving any supply of provisions, th^ were compelled to 
capitulate, when the fortifications were destroys. This 
islet is a very conspicuous object, and is vlslDle from a 
considerable distance. 

BASS* STRAITS, the name given to the strait 
separating New Holland from Von Dimnen’s Land. 
It is so called from Mr. Buss, a surgeon, by whom it was 
explored in 1798, while on a sealing voyage from Port 
Jackson in an open boat. Where narrowest, it‘is about 
105 m. across, and is much encumbered with islands and 
coral reefs, so that its navigation requires great atten¬ 
tion. The prevailing winds are from the W. The tide 
rises from 8 to 12 ft., running at from 1| m. to S| m. an 
hour. 

BASS AIN, a marit. town of the Birman empire, cap. of 
a prov., and resid. of its governor; on the left bank of the 
Birman river (the right branch of the Irrawadl); lot. 
16° 49^ N., long. 94° 45' £.: 100 m. W. Rangoon, and 
860 ro. S.S. W. Ava. Fop. (1826) 3,000. It is one of theS 
principal ports of tlie Birman empire. 

BAS SAN O, a town of Austrian ItMy, pror. Vlcania, 
on the left bank of the Brenta, 17 m. Vloenaa, 

21 m. N. by W. Padua. Pop. 12,000. It la situitod 
in a salubrious hilly country, suitable for the culture 
of the vine and the olive; is surrounded by waUt, and is 
well built of stone: it is joined to a suburb on the opposito 
side of the river by a fine bridge, 180 ft. in length. Some 
of its churches are handsome, and adorned with pictures 
to Giacomo da Ponti and his son, natives of the town. 
Thera are here 4 convenU for nuns, an hospital, a mont 
depHii, and barracks. The inineralogical cabinet and 
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bonoloil ishtAqii of M»?iuroltp1 dMenre tho trsvellcr'f 
•tUmithlii. BaNmo bM^anufacture* of cloth, straw 
hall, and copper iitensHi, with extensive silk filatures, tan« 
ifeMlM, dte* But the printing establishment of Remon> 
dint la not merely the most imporUfit work in the town, 

& ta one of the most extensive estalillshments of the 
i any where to be met with. It employs fiO presses 
about 1,000 hands, and has attached to It paper-mills 
and an engraving department, which has produced 
VOlpato and other distinguished artists. The town car- 
riea on an extensive trade in silk, the produce of its ter¬ 
ritory, cloth, wood, iron, corn, wine, cattle, Jtc. A great 
deal of charcoal is shipped here for Venice. There is a 
afloat deficiency of spring water, apd tliat of the ilrenta 
is not good 

•BASSE'E (LA), a town of France, dep. du Nord, cap. 
cant., 14 m. W. Lille, on the canal of the same name. 
Pop. 2,485. It has establishments for spinning cotton, 
combing wool, with soap-works, distilleries, and pot¬ 
ter!^ Owing to Its position, it is the entrepdt of the 
arroiidlssoments of Bethune and St. Pol, and has, in con- 
seouence, a considerable trade. It was formerly fortified; 
but Louis XiV. having taken It from tho Spaniards, 
made the works be dismantled. 

BASSEIN, a marit. town of Hlndostan, proy. Au- 
rungabad, dtstr. N. Concan ; separated from Salsette by 
a narrow channel, and about 20 m. N. Bombay; lat. 19° 
20^ N., long. 72° 50' E. It was taken possession of by 
the Portuguese In 1531, who fortified it with ramparts 
and bastions, and supplied it with no fewer than 7 
churches. It was captured by the Maharatlas in 1750; 
and it was here that the peace with the pelshwa, which 
annihilated their federal empire, was signed, Dec. 31st, 
1802, since which it has belonged to the British. 

DASSE-TBIillE, the cap. of^t. Christophers, in the 
W. Indies, which soe. 

fiAS8B>TBRRE,thecap. of Guadaloupe.in tho W. Indies, 
which see. 

BASTlA, a sea-port town of Corsic.!, cap. arrond., on 
its K. coast, within 23 in. of its N.E. extremity; lat. 
42° 48' N., long. 9° 26' li. Pop. 12.846. 'J’hls town, 
which WM formerlpthe cap. of the Island, is built ainphi- 
'theatre-wise on a rising ground, .ind has a fine appear, 
ance from the sea. Bur on entering, it is found to be ill- 
built, and tho streets narrow and crooked. It is defended 
by a citadel, and by walls and bastions; but these are of 
no use, except for the defence of the port, being com¬ 
manded by the heights, at the foot of which the town is 
built. The harbour, formed by a mole, is fit only for 
small vessels; its entrance is narrow and diiBcolt, and 
vessels are exposed to tho land-winds, which Sometimes 
blow violently from the N.W. There is anchorage out¬ 
side tho mole, in 10 or 11 fathoms. It Is the seat of a 
royal court for the island, and of tribunals of commerce 
and of primary Juiisdiution; and has a communal col¬ 
lege, a model school, a society of public instruction, and 
a theatre. It produces soap, leather, liqueurs, and wax; 
and exports oil, wine, goat-skins, coral, wood, and hides. 
It was taken by the EngllHli In 1794, but was soon after 
recovered by the French, in whose possession it has ever 
since remained. At the entrance to the port is an in¬ 
sulated rock, called Jt Leone, from the striking resem¬ 
blance it bears to a iion eouckant. (D/ct. Qtog ,; //tigo, 
art. Coree: Norrii*$ MeAiterranean*) • 

BASTIDE DE CLEKENCE(LA),atownorFrAnee, 
dfip. Basses Pyr4n5es, cap. cant., near the N. bank of the 
Joyeose, 13 m. R.S.E. Bayonne. Fop. 2,209. ■ 
BASTIDE DE SERDU (LA), a town of France. 
d6p. Arl^, cap. cant., 9 m. W. N.W. Folx. Pop. 2,858. 
Bastidq Is the name of several other small towns lu dif- 
ferentjMirts of France. 

BATAVIA, a sea-port and city of Java, cap. of that 
noble Isl. s seat of the gov. of the Dutch possessions in 
the E.,ana the principal emporium of the E. Archipelago, 
on an extensive bay on the N.W. coast of tho isl.; lat. 
6° 12' S., long. 10^ 64' B. The pop., accordbig to a 
census token in 1824, consisted of 8,025 Europeans and 
their descendants, 28,106 natives, 14,708 Chinese, 601 
Arabs, and 12,419 slaves; In all 53,861,exclusive of the 
garriMm. As the pop. has Increased since. It may now be 
csttaated at from 60,000 to 70,00(i. Batavia Is built in a 
marshy situation, at the mouth of the Jaccatra river; 
fifvarsl of Its streets bring intersected by canals, crossed 
amneroiis bridges, and their banks lined with trees 
iMba Dutch fashion. But these canals, being receptacles 
Ibr the filth of the dty, contributed, together with the 
nature ri* the ground, to render it very unhealthy. In 
this respect, however, it has been materially improved 
since 1815, partly by building a new town on the heights, 
a little more tnlano, where tlie government functionaries 
and principal merchants have their residences; and partly 

S tne demolition of useless fortifications, the filling up 
some of the canals and the cleaning of others, and 
the widening ot several of the old streets. The older 
parts of Uie town are now, in fact, principally occupied 
by Chinese and natives, and, though intermittent fevers 
JUMiUU siU to bp prevalent, we doubt whether Itbe npirii 
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more unliealthy than most other place^-on the island. The 
existing fortifications consist only of a few small batteries 
and redoubts in and about the city. Tho houses, nf brick 
and stuccoed, are spacious and neat; the ground floors 
In the principal houses are formed of marble flags ; the 
chief street lies along both sides of the river, and con¬ 
sists of the offices and warehouses of the principal mer¬ 
chants, none of whom, as already stated, pass the night 
in Batavia. The Stodthaus, in which the xourts of law 
are held. Is on the S. side of the city; at the opposite 
quarter is the citadel, a square fortress with a bastion at 
each angle, containing the residence of the gov. and 
some warehouses: there are 3 churches, and a theatre. 
The Jaccatra is Davlg<iblo for 2 m. Inland for vessels of 
40 tong burden; the harbour, or rather road, which is 
very extensive, is protected by a range of small islands, 
and aflbrds good anchorage for ships of from 300 to .5(K) 
tons, about ij^ m. ft’om the shore. Batavia Is the depAt 
for the produce of all the Dutch possessions in the E. 
archipelago; as spices from the Moluc'ca islands; coffbe 
and pepper from Celebes and Sumatra; gold-dust and 
diamonds from Borneo; tin from Banca; tortoise¬ 
shell, Itees* wax, dye-woods. Ac. from Timor and ’I'um- 
bawa, &c. Originally no Dutch ship was suifered to 
proceed homeward witliout first touching here. Many 
junks IVom China and Slam formerly traded tliither; 
but since the establishment of the British at Singa¬ 
pore, their trade with Batavia has greatly decreiiscd. 
The manufactures, as those of leather, lime, earthen¬ 
ware, sugar, and arrack, are mostly in the hands of tho 
Chinese: their campor^g, or peculiar quarter, is the 
chief seat of bustle and activity; and the trade of tiie 
town, except in the articles monopolised by Europeans, 
is wholly in their hands. Many of them arc werithy ; 
they are governed by their own laws and maglstratch. 
The British, according to Mr. Earl, form an important 
body of merchants here, and possess about 2.000 sq. m. 
of land on the island, much of which Is cultivated with 
sugar: there are said to be about 200 English subjects in 
Batavia, including thos’e serving in the Dutch mercantile 
navy. 

Perhaps no colony in the world, not even excepting 
Cuba, has made so rapid a progress as Java, during the 
last ten ^ears, in the production of all the great colonial 
staples, but especially In those of coifee, sugar, and in¬ 
digo. The trade of Batavia has, in consequence, been 
very greatly increased; but tho recent statements of 
the imports and exfiorts that wtr have seen refer to the 
island generally, and we have no means of specifying 
exactly how much belongs to Batavia. At an average of 
the three years ending with 1830, the value of the imports 
into Batavia amounted to 18,237,600 fl., and that of the 
exports to 17,694,900 fl. Since then, however, wc have 
little doubt that the trade of the port has been at least 
doubled. The value of the exports firom Java, in 1836, 
amounted to 42,261,642 fl.. or 8..V21,803f. (See Java.) 

A large portion of the trade of Java is in tho hands 
of the Netherlands’ Trading Company; and the proba¬ 
bility seems to lie that it would l)e still greater, were it 
left wholly to individual competition. But we must be 
cautious, in the absence of specific information, how we 
censure a system that has been productive of such 
striking results. 

A bank has been established at Batavia, with a cajiital 
of 2,000,000 fl., with branches at Samarang and Soura- 
baya. It seems to be a most advantageous concern, 
having realised, according to tho official statement, a pro¬ 
fit of 334 per cent, during the year ended 31 March, 1838. 

Mr. Earl, who is better informed as to the manners 
and habits than the traile or policy of the Dutch, makes 
the following statement:—iMie mode of life pursued 
by the European residents at Batavia Is rather mono¬ 
tonous, but is easily supported by those who have great 
IKicunlaiv advantages in view. Early rising is generally 
practiseu, the morning being by far the most agreeable 
part of the day. The time before breakfast is spent in 
riding or gardening, according to the taste of the indi¬ 
vidual ; and alter a substantial meal at 8 o’clock, they 
repair to their town offices. At the conclusion of tho 
business of the day, they retire to their country houses to 
a 5 o’clock dinner; and a drive round the suburbs occu¬ 
pies the Interval briween that repast and the closing in 
of night; when they either return home, or proceed to 
spend the evening at tho Harmonic, an establishment 
formed upon the some principle as the large clubs of 
Ijoiidon ; the majority of the European'residents, Dutch 
and foreign, being members. The regulations are parti¬ 
cularly favourable to strangers; a resident, who is not a 
member, cannot lie admitted. but a visiter, after being 
introduced by a member, may resort to It whenever be 
pleases during his stay at Batavig. Tlie evenings at the 
Harmonie are spent in conversation, or in playing at 
cards and billiards, and it is perhaps tho more frequented 
by the gentlemen from tlirir having little Intellectual 
amusement at home. The greater number of the Dutch 
females have lieeu born on tho Island, and are rather de¬ 
ficient in point of education. They are often remarkably 
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frfr, owing to thdr being seldom cxpoeeil to the weather; 
the heat m the climate remlcrs thcrni extremely llHtless, 
and ttiey soon attain that embonpoint which we are apt 
to associate with the idea or Dutch lieauty. 

** There aro Tow public amusements. On Sunday 
evenings a military band performs on the Koning’s Plain, 
which attracts the residents, who attend in carriages or 
on horseback; and tlic community is nceaslonally en¬ 
livened by an amateur play, or a grand ball given by one 
of the public functionaries. The annual races, which 
are always’woll attc'iided, wore estublished and are prin¬ 
cipally supported by the finglish. Some very good liall- 
bred AriU)s are occasionally run; but the race between 
the country horses, ridden by native jockeys, is by far 
the roost amusing, and tiie nders jockey and are out- 
jockeyed in a st>lc that would not disgrace Newmarket." 
iEiistern Seas.) 

Batavia was built by the Dutch, in IfilO; in 1811 it 
was taken by Sir S. Auciimuty, and belonged to the 
British till when It was restored to its former 
fiossessors. 

Batavia, a town of the U. States, New York, Gcne«ce | 
CO., 40 in. N.E. Buffalo. Pop. in 183.*), 4,430. This 
flourishing village was laid out in IKOO. It has a court¬ 
house, gaol, ami other public buildings; a weekly iicws- 
IMtper, &c. 

BATE ISLE, an island belonging to Hindnstan, 
prov. Giijrat, and otT its W. extremity; lat. 22^^ 27' N., 
lung. 10' E. It has a good harbour, and contains 
about 2,000 houses ; but is chiefly noted for a celcbiated 
temple dedicated to the god Kunclior, and mucii fre¬ 
quented by pilgrims. 

15ATII, .*1 city of England, N. E. part co. 
Somersiet, 102 m. W. by S. I..ondon, on the 
Avon, along w'hich its buildings extend for up¬ 
wards of 2 m., a.scending the acclivities, and 
crowning some of the summits of the adjoining 
range ot hills. Pop., in 1801, 88,150; in 1881, 
50,817. This city is distinguished for its archi¬ 
tectural elegance, and the beauty and extent of 
its public promenades. The fineness of the free¬ 
stone, of which itscdificcsareinostlybuilt,andthe 
noble scale and symmetrical arrangement of the 
ground plans, fully equal the taste disjihiyed in 
their elevations. Amongst the most prominent 
places arc the Circus, in which the Doric, Ionic, 
an4 Corinthian orders arc combined, and from 
whence .8 spacious streets, of corresponding cha¬ 
racter, diverge; the N. and S. parades, which 
have noble terraces, raised on arches, and com¬ 
manding extensive views; Kingston Square,and 
the new streets and fine esplanade formed along 
the river side, beneath the terraces last named; 
Queen Square, of the ('orinthian order, with an 
obelisk in the centre; the Royal Crescent, with 
Ionic columns springing from a rustic basement, 
and crowmed by a rich entablalure; with Lans> 
down and Cavendish crescents; Belle Vue, 
Portland, and 2 or 3 other places: I'aragon 
buildings, Belvedere and Marlborongli build¬ 
ing; ill the level plain, extending on the N.E. 
side, are the fine ranges of Kensington, Cjlros- 
venor Place, and Walcot Terrace; lastly, the 
structures in the new town, on the river. The 
latter, which winds through, and adds greatly 
to the beauty of the city, is spanned by 2 stone 
bridges (one of ancient, and one of modern con¬ 
struction), a handsome iron bridge, connecting 
Bath wick wfth Walcot, and affording a direct 
acce&s from the Ijondon road to the finest parts 
of the city; another iron bridge, connecting the 
North Parade with the Pulteney Road, and three 
suspension bridges. 

The famous thermal springs, on which the prosperity of 
the place is so ilepcndpnt, rise in the midst of the llnifted 
plain skirted on the E. and S. by the Avon, from three 
distinct sources, at a small distance from each otiier. 
The waters of each are received into four extensive re¬ 
servoirs, to^ which, suitable baths are attached; tluit 
called the King's Bath is the principal, and is supplied by 
a spring rising about 150 ft. S.W. of the abbey. The 
Queen’s Bath, which is much smaller, adjoins this, and 
Is siinpllcd from the same source. The Cross Bath is siip- 
pliOT from a distinct spring, rising at a short distance S W. 
of the former; and the Hot Batli from another, 120ft. fur¬ 
ther on, in the same dirc>ctiun. The grand pump-room. 
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connc^l with the King's Bath, a vet)'handiome building, 

erected in 1787, forms tlie princinaf centce of attraction 
during the fashionable season: It has an orcheltra, and a 
fine statue of Nash. Like tlie King's, ttie Hot Bath has a 
pump-room, on a smaller scale, auueach hasapublic pump 
connected with its spring, of which the gratuitous use is 
allowed during the day. Besides the public baths (which 
are principally used by the hospital patients and the 
poorer class of invalids), tliere are private baths, belong¬ 
ing to the corporation, and others, called the Abbey 
Batiis, belonging to f^rl Manvers: these are chiefly re¬ 
sorted to by the wealthier classes, and are amply pro¬ 
vided with sudatories, and every accommodation. The 
medicinal waters of these springs, when fresh drawn, aro 
quite transparent and destitute of colour and smell, the 
teniporatures being—of the King’s B.Tth, 116^; of the 
(Jross Bath, 112*^; of the Hot Both, 117^ Fahr. They 
contain carbonic arid and nitrogen gciscs, sulpliatc and 
muriate of soda, sulphate and carbonate of lime, and sili¬ 
ceous earth, with a minute portion of oxide of iron. Be- 
specting both the gross amount and relative qwmtlties of 
these there Is much discrepancy In the numerous trea¬ 
tises on the subject, by which, occasional variation may 
bo inferred: the impregnation, both chalybeate and 
saline, is greatest in those of the King’s and the Hot Bath ; 
the water of the Ooss Bath has most earthy contents. 
Large quantities of gas pass up witli the water, in bubbles 
of considerable size. Taken internally, the waters act as 
stimulants, raising the pulse considerably, and exciting 
the nervous system: they arc considered peculiarly effi¬ 
cacious in cases of gout and of biliary obstructions ; as 
liaths, they arc used for variou.s ctironic and cutaneous 
disorders; their topical application, by forcing a stream 
on the discasi'd part (called dry pumping), is also much 
in re^iK'St. The morning is the usual time both for 
drinking and batliing. Tlie reservoirs sure discharged, at 
regular intervals, througli channels connected with the 
Avon. 

The principal buildings di'voted to religious purposes 
arc,—the Hlibeycliurcli (tlie lati'st specimen of the ecclesi¬ 
astical Gotliic in the kingdom), a beautiful structure, once 
called, from tlie large size and number ut its in itidows, the 
lantern of England ; it was founded on tiic site of a more 
ancient ehiircli, a. n. 1405, and was completed in 1606 ; its 
tower is 162 ft. in height: St. Michael’s Church, a Guthic 
btrueture, with a liaiidsome spire, erected in 1H36 ; St. 
James’s Cliurcji, re-l)uilt in 1768; that of Walcot, a very 
spacious building, recently much enlarged, with free 
sittings for tlie poor; Christ Church, a fine structure, 
erecteil'by subscription in 1708; with other churches 
and cliapels connected witii tiic established cimrch, 
and inobtly raised uiltiin tlie lost century. Catholics, 
Moravians, Friends, Baptists, Independents, Method¬ 
ists, and linltarians, have also places of worship. Of 
ttie cstaliUshmenls devoted to cliaritablo purposes, tlie 
principal arc, —Bath Hospital (rumpletcd in 1742), for 
the reception of sick poor from all parts of the kingdom 
(except the city itself), who come fur the lieiietit ot the 
w’aters ; It is iiicnrporatcfl by a charier, and sunpurtctl by 
donations and bubsciiptions: the Batli United Hospital, 
conibiuing the same objects as the prcviniis disjicn- 
sary and those of a casualty iulirmary ; it is supported 
like the last * BelLotl’s Hospital, endowed in the reign of 
.Tas. II., ior the same purpose as the Bath Hospital, but 
for men only ; it provides loilging and bathing fur about 
18: Black Alms, endowed by Edw. VI., for the support 
of 10 poor persons of the jilace : 8t. John’s, endowed in 
Hen. 11.’s reign, for the support of six poor men and as 
many women: Partis’s t^ollegc (a large quadrangular 
range on the upper road to Bristol), for the support of 30 
decayed gentlewomen, 10 of whom must be widows ot 
clergymen ; each has a house, garden, and handsoino 
annuity. The chief establishments fur education and 
literature are, — a free graminar-scliool, endowed by 
Edw. VI.; its mastership (which carries with it the 
rectory of Cliaricomhe) is in the gift of the corpo¬ 
ration: the Blue Coat charity school, founded a. i>. 
1711, for clothing, and teaching 50 boys and 50 girls 
reading, writing, and arithmetic; two other free schools 
for uirls only; one, for the instruction of poor children 
of Bath and Bath-foriirn; a national school; the 
Catholic and the Methodist free schools. The Bath 
and West of England Society, established in 1777 for 
the encouragement of agriculture, arts, manufactures, 
and commerce, has demoted itself chiefly to the Arst 
of tlu'se objects, and published several volumes of trans¬ 
actions : the Bath TJterary and Pliilosophical Institution^ 
established in 1820; it i.s a handsome Doric building,' 
(occu}>ying the site of the l.ower Assembly Rooms, 
which were then burnt down,) and comprises a library, 
iniisciim, laboratory, and lecture-room : the Public 
Subscription Library, established In 1800, has an ex- 
timsivo eollf'ction oi hooks; and there are many cir¬ 
culating libraries. A mechanics' institute was ei^lished 
in 1828. The public buildings appropriated to business 
nr amusement are,— the Guildhal I, the seat of the quarter 
sessions and the courts of record and request; the two 
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0nt luuned by the corporation, the but by commls' 
•ionors appointed under an act of 4Mh Oeo. 111., for 
recovery «debtt under 1(W.; Its jurisdiction extends over 
the dty, and several parishes in the hundreds of Bath- 
forum and Wellow: this court, which sits every Wednes¬ 
day, has nearly absorbed the business of the court of 
record. The prison is a spacious building in Bathwlck, 
chiefly occupied by debtors, and by delinqueots previ¬ 
ously to their being fully coromittiKl. Comuicrcial Rooms 
were established in Hf39. The market-house is an exten¬ 
sive range of buildings behind the Guildhall; markjrt days, 
Wednesdays and Saturdays. The theatre, in the Grecian 
style, finished in 1(U)5, towers over the surrounding struc¬ 
tures, in the central part of the city; the Freemason’s 
laidge (built in 1817) is also conspicuous. The Subscrip¬ 
tion Giub House, and the Bath and West of England 
Subscription Rooms, are establishments similar to the 
London club houses. The Upper Assembly Rooms are a 
superb suite of apartments, in which the subscription 
t^ls and concerts of the season are held, under tbo direc¬ 
tion of tlio master oftlie ceremonies. The city assemblies 
are occasionally held in the banqueting room of the Guild- 
. luill. These concerts and assemblies constitute the chief 
nmusementsof the place; besides which, howerer, there 
are two spacious riding-schools, for exercise in bad wea¬ 
ther : when fine, Lansdownand Clavcrlon Down are the 
favourite equestrian resorts. There are annual races on 
thd former, the week subsequent to those of Ascot, and a 
spring meeting in April for nalf-bred mares. Besides the 
various promenades, and the Sidney Gardens jireviously 
mentioned, 10 acres of the Bath common have, within the 
l:uit few years, Ixton laid out in public walks and pleasure 
grounds, named the Royal Victoria Park. 

Bath no longer boasts its ancient pre-eminence in the 
gay world as a fashionable resort, it is now surpassed 
tw Brighton, and, perhaps, also, by Cheltenham, whleh 
attracts a largo portion of the company by winch it used 
iormerly to bo visited. In consequence, its Increase has 
latterly l)een comparatively slow, and it ims become much 
more a place of permanent residence than formerly; the 
Ihcilltles for education and the numerous a/rr^netu which 
U sdfords, with its greater cheapness, making It a desir¬ 
able residence for numerous families whoso finances 
might not bear the greater expenditure of London. It is 
still, however, much resorted to duiing its season. It is 
tivourably situated for trade; the Avon being navigable 
to Bristol on one side, and the Avon and Kennct (Janal 
on the other, enabling it to maintain a water coinmuni- 
eatton with the metropolis, and plai'es intermediate; two 
branches of this canal extend from Bath into the coal dis¬ 
trict S.W. of the city. But business and pleasure do not 
often amalgamate; and the only manufacture is tlie 
CfNirse woollen cloth called Bath coating, and kersey¬ 
mere^ made in the immediate neighbourhood. At Twer- 
ton, mile from the city, are throe clothing and one 
brass mill, worked by the Avon, 'i'herc are two fairs, one 
hold on the i4th Feb., the other July 10th, but they h.ave 
lost moat of their ancient coiisecjnence, whicii was mainly 
attributable to the woollen manufacture, first introduced 
here, under the auspices of the monks, in the reign of 
Edw. 1., who granted the charters by which tlie fairs are 
held: the lino of the Great Western railway passes 
through Bath, and will, of course, greatly increase its fa¬ 
cilities of communication, it stands on the lias and 
<K>llte formations; in tlie latter (which bounds it on the 
M.£. and a portion of the S.) the noble freestone quar¬ 
ries occur whence its building materials are derived; 
both formations also afford lime and fulicr’s earth, and 
abound in fossil remains, as well as in fine sjirings, which 
rise to within 40 or 50 feet of the summits of tbo sur¬ 
rounding hills, and furnish an ample supply of water to 
every |iart of the city, conducted thitlier from various 
reservoirs, by pipes, the greater part of which have been 
laid by the corporation. The pari, and munic. bomid- 
aries of Bath coihprfse the parislics of Kt. .lames, .St. 
Michael, Sts. Peter and Paul, Walcot (the portion S. of 
Charlcombe), Bathwlck, and Lyncombe and Widcombe. 
Pop., in 1821, 46,700; in 1881, 50,802; of these, at the last 
census, 691 were employed In manufaiaures, and 4,368 In 
retail trato and handicraft. The tendency of the city to 
^ increase Is, at present, chiefly in Walcot, and in Lyn- 
combe sod Widcombe: the former constitutes its most 
extensive and wealthy portion; the latter is the residence 
of 0 laiM portion of the manufacturing population. 
Bath dsims to be a borough by prescription, confirmed 
i||y,disrter: it is now divided Into 7 wards, and governed 
iW s mayor, 14 aldermen, and 42 councillors, under tiie 
liaiiielpal Reform Act. It has sent 2 members to the 
' Of Com, since the reign of Edward f. It was sup- 
.|ws«d, In 1831. to have 7,300 qualifying tenemenu, or te- 
toeaents worth lOf. a year and upwards; but owing to a 
large proportion of tliese being let as fiimithed lodmngs, 
It had. In 1888, only 3,006 registered electors. Previously 
to the Reform Act, the elertive franchise was exclusively 
vested In the mayor, aldermen, and common council, who 
were also self-elected. Conjointly with Wells, Bath gives 
wune to a diocese, co-extenilve (excluding fiedminster) 
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with the ea of Somerset. The see was fixed at the latter 
A. D. 906, and has since been transferred, successively, to 
Bath and to Glastonbury, and again restored to Wells, 
whose dean and chapter now elect the bishop. ( Qibton'ted, 
CamOen't Brit. pp. 18G, 187.; 6 & 7 W. 4. c. 77.) The 
bishop's revenues amounted, at on average of the three* 
years ending with 1881, to 5,9461 a year. 

The present city may almost be called a creation of the 
last and present centuries; for prmiotuly it was com¬ 
prised in an area of about 50 acres (on the limited plain 
amidst which the hot wrings rise), and surrounded by 
walls in the form of an irregular pentagon, its suburbs 
consisting then merely of a few detached cottages; so 
that the parishes now forming its most Important and 
populous portions had, at the close of the 17th cen¬ 
tury, scarcely an Inhabitant; whilst the three small ones 
witnln the walls (Judging from the church registers) 
could not have contained a fourth part of their present 
numbers. Its rapid extension, celebrity, and magnlfi- 
ct'uce, are chiefly attributable to the exertions of two in¬ 
dividuals : one, the remarkably adroit and clever person 
known as Beau Nash f the other, Mr. Wood the archi¬ 
tect. The former was elected master of the ceremonies 
in 1710, and thereafter ruled as arbiter elegatUiarum 
for upwards of OOycars (the most flourishing period of its 
fashionable annals); using the influence his peculiar 
talents gave him in the promotion of objects of perma¬ 
nent importance to the city. The other commenced his 
arcbitertnral labours with Queen’s Square, the founda¬ 
tions of which were laid in 1729. This, and the streets 
diverging from It, as well as the N. and S. parades, he 
lived to finish, and also to jihin and commence the 
Circus. All these remain as monuments of his genius, 
unexcelled by any subsequent achievements. 

Bath was founded, and its first walls built, by the Ro¬ 
mans, in tile reign of Claudius: they named it Atjuee 
Sait’s, and retalin^ the place between .3 and 4 centuries. 
The walls and g.ates (which remained till the 18tli cim- 
tury) were built during the hiter Saxon period, on tbo 
Roman foundations, and partly from the ruins of their 
temples, arches, Ac. Camden gives many inscriptions 
from fragments thus imbedded (]&ra7. pp. 188,189.); and, 
in Warner's History qfBath (pp. 23.29.32.), the remains 
of Komaii temples, halhs, coins, Ac., that have been dis¬ 
covered at various times many foot Ix'neath the present 
surface, are figured and desenbed. Hand-mills of stone, 
Ac., relies of the British; and coffins, coins, Ac., of the 
Saxon period, are also given by these authors. Its first 
charter, making it a tree borough, was granted by 
Richard 1. The manufacture called Bath beaver had at- 
tiiined much repute at the close of the 1.6th Centura, at 
which time three guilds of artificers—weavers, tanors, 
and shoemakers—existed, to whom Bath owed its then 
importance. (Iceland's Itin. ii. 67.) It was first made 
a corporate city by a charter of 32d of Elia. Tliis 
and the charters of 9tli .'ind 34tii Geo. III., extending tho 
limits of its Jurisdiction, were the governing ones, pre¬ 
viously to the late muiiici;»al act. The gross revenue of 
th(‘ corporation, in 1832, amounted to 14,.664/., chiefly dc. 
ri\ ed from the rents and renewals'of their estates, water- 
rents, market-dues, and profits of the baths. ( Municipal 
Cotniniss. licpurt, 183.6, App. pt. ii. p. 1109., ei seq.) Tho 
immense thickness of its w'ails must nave made it a strong¬ 
hold in the Cfirlier period of its history; but in later 
times it has never been a st.itiun of any military import¬ 
ance. It was fortified and held for the king at the outbreak 
of the civil wars; and after being token and retaken several 
times, was ultlipatcly ceded to the parliament in 1646. 
Christopher Anstcy, author of the Neta Bath Guide, and 
John Palmer, author of the plan for conveying mails by 
coaches, witli other distinguished persons, wore natives 
of Bath. (Solinus, Volyhist. c. 22.; Hen. qf Huntingdon, 
lib. ii.; Giidas, cap. uit. ; LelanuVs Coil. r. 2.; Dugdale's 
Monas, tome 1.; Maddox's Hist. Excheq. c. 13., may bo 
referred to for the earlier history and trade of tho place. 
The Fourth Report, pp. 369., et seq. ; and the Eighth, pp. 
667., et seq., qf Commsss. on C4artViW,contaln an account 
of those of Bath.) 

Bath, a town and port of the U. States, Maine co., 
Lincoln, on the W. side of the Kennebec, about 10 m. 
from tho sea. lat. 43o 56' N., long. 6iF 4<y W. Top. 
3,773. It is pleasantly situated, and is one of the most 
commercial towns in the state. The river, which is 
seldom frozen over, admits vessels of considerable bur¬ 
den. Bath is the name of several other towns, and also 
of several countries In the U. States. 

BATHGATE, a town and par. of Scotland, co. 
Linlithgow. Pop. 3,593. Tho town is situated on the 
middle road between Edinburgh and Glasgow, 18 m. 
W. S.W. the former, and 6 ro. S. Linlithgow. It stands 
on the S. declivity of a ridge of hills extending across 
the CO., and comprises an old and a new portion; the 
former consisting of narrow crooked lanes, on a steep 
declivity, and the latter of more modern and better built 
houses, on more level ground. The streets are well 
paved and Utfhtcd, and it is abundantly supplied with 
good water, brought from a distance. The church, a 
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clumsy edifice, was erected in 1739; and there arc 8 or 
4 dissenting meeting houset. Hatngato was created a 
ft'ee burgh of barony in 1824. The iniiab. arc principally 
emploved in the wearing of cottons for the Glasjrbw 
inanuiacturers, and in tlie adjacent coiil and lime works. 
It has an excellent academy, liberally endowed by a 
native of the town, who acquired a fortune in the W. 
Indies, which furnishes education, of the best sort,gratis, 
to all natives of the par. It has six annual lairs, two of 
which, at Whitsuntide and Martinmas, are of very con¬ 
siderable im|K>rtancc, os cattle fairs. A weekly mafket is 
hold on Wednesday. The par. is generally in a high 
state of cultivation. 

BATHURST TOWN, a town of W. Africa, on the 
S. side of the mouth of the river Gambia; cap. of the 
British possessions on that river, and seat of a civil 
licut.'govornor; laL 13^ 28' N., Ion. 16*^32'W. It stands 
on the E. end of St. Mary’s Island, a fertile, but low and 
swampy spot, about 4 m. In length, and 3 m. in breadth. 
Pop. (1836, of the town and island) 2,825, of whom 3G 
only are Rurnneans; the rest being liberated Africans, 
Mandingoes, Jolofs, &c. The main street facing the river 
is occupied with European w'archouscs and priv.atc dwell¬ 
ings ; iuc other streets are laid out in straight lines, but 
unpaved, and are lined mostly with African huts, indosed 
within small gardens. The Govenimont-house, lilm the 
other European buildings, consists of one Aimr, raised 
upon brick pillars, fiirnished with verandahs, and ap- 
pniached by a long flight of steps. There is a spacious 
hospital for liberated Africans near the town; there arc 
three Wesleyan chapels and a missionary school: tiie 
number of the armed force here, in 1N36, was 321. Most 
df the European settlers are merchants, trading chiefly 
in gum Senegal, bees* wax, hides, ivory and gold ; the 
other principal exports arc tortoise-shell, rice, cotton, 
African teak, camwood, palm oil, country cloths, Sec .: 
the import duties, In 1834, amounted to 3,016/. ; and 127 
vessels, tonnage 11,758 tons, entered the port. Tiiis set¬ 
tlement was established In 1816; it was several yp.*irs ago 
threatened by the neighbouring Barra, chicitain, but 
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BATINDaH, a large inhind town of Ilindosliin, prov. 
Rajpootana; lat. 30*^ 12'N., long. 74° 48' E. Its vicinity 
has been celebrated for its breed of horses. 

BAXLEY, a town and par. of England, W.R. co. 
York. The par., which contains 0,3iK) .icres and 11,33.5 
inhab., is principally in the waiientakc of Aggbrig, but 

i iartly also in that of Morley: the town, which has 4,841 
nhab., is in the former. The pop., both in the town 
and the contiguous district, Is principally engaged in the 
woollen trade, especially in the manufacture of what is 
called white cloth. The church, built iii the reign of 
Henry VI., has several monuments of the Fitzwilliam, 
Savilfe, anil other principal families in the vicinity. 
There Is here also a well endowed free school, founded 
in the reign of James I. 

BATOUM, a sea-port town of Turkey in Asia, prov. 
Trebizond, near the Russian frontier, on tlie E. shore of 
the Black Sea, 4 ra. N. from the mouth ot the Tuhorok, 
lat. 41° 88' 40" N.. long. 41° 38' 55" E. Top. 2,000. ? It 
is built Id a straggling manner, and is not fortified. The 
harbour, which Is open to the E.N.K. and N., is defended 
on the W. by a projecting tongue of land, and has deep 
water, large ships anchoring within a few It. of the shore. 
The contiguous country is fertile in fruits, corn, and rice; 
but it has very littlu trade. (Klaproth, Tableau du Cau- 
case, p. 162.) 

BATTAGLIA, a village of Venetian Lombardy, prov. 
Padua, on the canal of Monsellce, 10 m. S. by W. Padua. 
Pop. 3,000. It has hot-water baths, which, with com¬ 
modious buildings and agreeable promenades along the 
canal, attract a considerable Influx of company. 
BATTALAH (Fato/a), a. large town of tllndoEtan, 

{ irov. Lahore, considered the healthiest place in the I'lm- 
ab: in an open plain, 26 m. N.E. Umritsir ; lat. 31° 48' 
N., Ion. 75° (K E. 

BATTECOLLAH (/7afr<cato,thc round town), aina- 
ritime town of some size in Hindostan, prov. Canara; 
lot. 18° 56'N., Ion. 74037 ' E. 

BATTERSEA, a par. and town of England, hinid. 
Brixton, co. Surrey, 4 m. S.W. St. P.iul’s. Pop., 1821, 
4,992; 1^1, 5,540: hoiiscs at the latter date, 1,022. Area, 
3,020 acres. It comprises a low level tract on the S. bank 
of the Thames, and forms one of the suburbs to the me¬ 
tropolis ; a wooden bridge connects it with Chelsea: it 
contains many respectable houses and detached villas. 
The parish church is a modern brick building, with 
tower and spire, beside the river; another has been 
erected within a recent period, by the commissioners ap¬ 
pointed for such purposes. There is a free school for w 
boys, and a national school fur 150 boys and girls. The 
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Southampton Railway passes through the parish: one 
l>art ot which (on the E. side) is ap undivided tract of 
pasture, the rest chiefly market .gardens, ior the supply 
of vegetables to the metropolis, for which the parish m 
noted; esiieclally asparagus, said to have been first cul¬ 
tivated there. The place is called Patrirery in Unmes- 
jday, and the manor was given to the abbey of "West¬ 
minster, ill exchange fur that of Windsor, by Wm. I.; 
hence the present name. It was granted by the crown, in 
1627, to the St. John family, and the celebrated I.ord 
Bolingbroke was born and died in their mansion (since 
removed). It is now the property of Earl Spencer. 

BATTLE, a par. and town of England, co. Sussex, 
rape Hastings, hund. Battle, 52 m. S.E. London. Pop., 
1821, 2,852; 1831, 2,999: houses at latter date, 515. The 
town is pleasantly situated amidst woody knolls, wliicli 
bound it on the S. and S.E., and enclose it in a vale 
u hich winds on to the sea, at Hastings. The principal 
street (about I m. in length) is termlnatecf by the 
magnificent gateway of the old abbey. There are a few 
good modern structures, but the greater part of the 
housoB are ancient, and of mean appearance. The 
church, partly In the Roman and partly in the Gothic 
style, has many antique devices on the glass of Its 
windows. There is an endowed school for 30 girls and 
boys, and a charity school for 40 boys, supported by 
Biibscription. A weekly market is held on Tuesday; a 
monthly one, on the same day, for cattle; and 2 annual 
fairs, on Whit Monday and Nov. 22. Gunpowder is 
the only manufacture, for which there are several 
extensive mills in the vicinity: Its excellence is sur¬ 
passed only by that made at Hartford. Battle is the 
central town of a poor law union of 14 parishes. The 
ancient name of tlie town was Epitun: Its present name 
Is derived from the great battle between Harold and 
William of Normandy, in 1066, of which It was the 
arena. In the following year the Conqueror founded 
the abliey, in commemoration of his victory, the ruins of 
which still 6ullici(‘nily attest its ancient magnificence. 
On the completion of its church, he deposited in it the 
famous roll in which the names of all the leaders who 
had accompanied him on the expedition were inscribed. 
Copies of It arc still extant, though not free from the 
suspicion of being interpolated and falsifiixi. Bene¬ 
dictine monks from Normandy were Its first occupants: 
their abbot was mitred, and a peer of parliament The 
abbey was built on a gentio acclivity, overlooking a fine 
extent of woods and meadows, and was endowed witli 
all tlie lauds fur a league round, besides various manors 
and churches in other counties. Many subsequent royal 
and private donations were added to tiio original endow¬ 
ment, and its preiogatives and immunities were placed 
on the same footing as tlinse of Christ Church, Canter¬ 
bury. In the reign of Edw. HI. leave was ubtalBeil to 
fortify the abbey. At tlie general supjjrebsioii its annual 
revenue wa.<!, according to Speed, 087/. Os. lO^d.: Dugdalc 
makes it 880/. 14s. l^d. Sixty monks were |>ensiuncd 
otf. The remains occupy three sUics of a large qua¬ 
drangle. (Camden's Jirit.j Dugdalc's Monas.i Pett^ 
nant's Tour; Gilpin's (Uiast qf Susses.) 

BATUmN, a town of Euroiioan Russia, government 
of Tcberiiigufl’, bcautifrilly situated on the Seim, an 
affluent of tiie Desna. Pop. 6,000. V It is chiefly remark- 
aide for tlie castle in its vicinity belonging to Count 
Rasoumofski, w ho has established inauu^turcs in tie 
town of cloth and wax candles. 

BAVARIA (Germ. Jiaiemi Fr. Baviere), a country 
in the S.W. of Germany, anciently a duchy, afterwards 
an electorate, and now raised to the rank of a kingdom, 
being one of the principal of the secondary European 
states. It is composed of two distinct parts, commonly 
designated the “ Perjfitory of the Danube and Alaine,^* 
and the “ Territory of the Rhine." 'J'he former, which 
comprises about 7-8tlis of the monarciiy, extends from 
47° 19' to 60° 41' N. lat., and from 8° 61' to 13° 4<' E. 
long., and is bounded N. by the kingdom of Saxony, 
the principalities of Iteuss.and the states of ducal Saxony; 
K. and S. by the states of the Austrian empire; and W. 
by the territories of Electoral Hesse, Ilesec-Darmstadt, 
Baden, and the kingdom of WUrlembcrg. The Rhine ter¬ 
ritory lies on the W. side of that river, by which it is partly 
bounded, and is completely separated from the rest of tho 
Bavarian dominions by the interposition of the territories 
of B.iden and Hesse-Darmstadt: it extends from 48° 67' 
to 49° SCr N. lat., and fiom 7° 6' to 8° 31' E. long. 

Aj-Zcm/. — (Tonsidorabfe discrepiuicieB have 

prevailed in the statements respecting the superficial 

32,834 Brit. sq. m.; others have reduced it to 28.435 so 
Berghaus, in his late work, estimates it at 
1,398 German, or 29,537 Eng. sq. m. « 
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In 1887 the total pop. wat 4,815,^. ] 

Surface-.^Mountanu. —Bohemia hu on the whole a 
mountainoiM character, being not only walled in by lofty 
emountaina on the N. and S., but having extensive chains 
running through Jts interior. The loftiest mountains are 
the Norte Alps, on the S., which separate it from the 
Tyrol; their most elevated points are the Zugspits, circle 
oflsar, 9,689 ft., and the Wetterschroflbn, 9,387. The Alh 

E iu-Alps, in the prov. of the Upper Danube, extend from 
empten, in a N.E. direction, to near Mindelheim. The 
Hochvogel in this range is 8,476, and the Teufelgsiiss, in 
the same prov., 9,883 ft The high lands on the N. side 
of the Danube contain the finely-wooded chain of the 
Snessart,'which commences ontne Maine, at the place 
wncre that river separates it from the chain of tiie Oden- 
wald, and traverses the prov. of Lower Maine from 
N. to S., covering an area of 147 so^. in. The loftiest 
fummits of this range, such as the Engelsberg and the 
Geyersberg, rise to the height of about 2,(M)0 ft. The 
most common rocks in the Spessart are granite, gneiss, 
syenite, and porohyry, which serve as a support for sand¬ 
stone, argil and calcareous rocks. 8 of the Maine, and 
alotm the frontiers of the Lower and Upper M*iiiie and 
the Rezat, is the range of the Steiger-Wald, which reaches 
traarly to-the chain of the Snessart, and is only separated 
from It 1^ the course of the Maine. The RhcniH.Gei>irge, 
a bleak and desolate chain of mountains in the circle of 
Lower Maine, unite on the W. with the chain of the 
Vogelsberg, and on the E with the Thurlnger-Wald; 
they are more extensive and more elevated than tlie 
Tange of the Spessart, and are covered half the year with 
■now. The Flchtel-Gebirge, which connect the Klicene 
mountains with the Boehmer-Wald, lie in the N.E. part 
of the Upper Maine. They consist chiefly of granite, 
Vneiss, quartz, and clayslate. llie highest point in the 
range is the summit of the Ochsenkopf or Ox's Head 
<.6,880 ft.). The chain of the Boehmer-Wald, which 
commences at the sources of the Eger, and running along 
the E. confines of Bavaria, terminates at the Moravian 
mountains, throwing out several branches into the circles 
of the Lowor Danube and Regcn, may be about 200 m. in 
length. The most elevated summits are the Asber, 4,824 
ft.; the Rochcr, 4,720 ft,; and the Dragell, 4,^ ft. The 
Bavarian mountains are in general well wooded. In the 
flat country along the Danube there are some very exten¬ 
sive marshes 

Jli'twTS. —Bavaria is watered by the largest rivers ot 
Germany. The most considerable of these is the Da¬ 
nube, which, on entering Bavaria from the Wiirtemberg 
dominions, is of sufficient size to be navigable, and after¬ 
wards flows through the heart of the kingdom, making, 
with its windings, a course of about 270 Eng. m. In its 
course through the Bavarian territory, it flows past the 
towns of GUnsburg, Hcechstadt, Donauweerth, Neuburg, 
Ingolstadt, Ratisbon, Straubing, Wlshofcn, and Passau, 
ana receives no fewer than 88 rivers: the chief of those, 
on the right bank, are the Iller, the Lcch, the Isar, and the 
Inn, all having their source among the Alps. The Iller, 
before its Junction with the Danube, receives the Blei- 
bach; the Isar is Joined by the Loisach, Am|)ur, and 
Wiirm, and fSslis into the Danuhe below Deggendorf: 
the Inn, which rises in Switzerland, flows through the 
Tyrol, and is navigable before it enters Bavaria: it 
receives the Alz, the large river Salza, Ac., and Joins the 
Danube romt Passau. The streams on the left or Fran¬ 
conian sUle, which arc by no means so large os those on 
the opposite hank, are the Wornitz, the Altmiihl, which 
has Its source in the Steiger.Wald and falls into thu 
Danube near Kehleim; the Rohrbach, near Babonheim; 
the Kaab, which descends from the*Fichtel-Gebirge and 
ffiseharges itself into the Danube above Ratisbon; and 
the Regen, that flows from the Boehmer-Wald, and, tra¬ 
versing the circle to which It gives name, joins the 
Danube opposite Ratisbon. 

The only considerable river in the N. part of Bavaria 
is the Maine, formed by the junction of the Red and 
W'hite Maine, the former originating in the vicinity of 
Keubaii, and the latter descending from Ochsenkopf, 
pext of the Fichtol-Gebirge, in the circle of the Upjier 


Danube. These unite near Culmbach, and traverse 
Franconia in a W. direction, receiving in their progress 
the Rodach, the Linn, and the Franconian Saate, which 
flow from the Rboene-Gebirge, the Regnitz, and many 
I smaller streams. The Rhine forms the E. boundary cm 
the BavatiiUi province which bears its name. 

Lakes .—The lakes are numerous, and some of them 
large. Besides the Lake of Constance, only a small 
portion of which is situated in Bav.via, the most exten¬ 
sive are the Ammer, about 12 m. long and 27 in circuit; 
the Wiirm, 14 m. in length and 4 In breadth; and the 
Chiem, about 35 ra. In circuit. The StafTen or Staflel, 
the W.ilchcn, the Kochef, and the King's or Barthoto- 
inonis lakes, arc also of considerable extent. Most of 
these lakes abound in fish, and several valuable-fisheries 
have been established on them. 

Bavaria possesses few complete canals of any great 
magnitude. A canal was made In 1807 between Rosen¬ 
heim, 7,400 ft. long and 36 ft. brood. Another canal was 
finished in 1818 between W'urth and Knitlingen, 10,624 ft. 
long and 62 ft. broad. There is a can.al in the W. part 
of the circle of the Isar 13,(M)0 ft. in length, which saves a 
distance of 6 m., and avoids the dangerous navigation of 
the Ammer Lake. A grand canal is now In progress 
for joining the Danube with the Rhine. It is to extend 
from Dietfurth, on tlie Aitrniihl, a navigable affluent of 
the Danube, to Bamberg on the Maine, a distance of 234 
German, or about 112 Eng. m. It is on a large scale, and 
is estimated to cost from 800,000/. to 900,000/. This 
magnificent uifclertaking, which appears tu be destined to 
realise the project of Ciiarlcmagnc for joining the Black 
Sea to the German Ocean, is carried on at the instigation 
and with the assistance of the Bavarian government. It 
is already far advanced; and will, no doubt, when com¬ 
pleted, be of the greatest importance, not to Bavaria only, 
but to Europe. 

Climate. — The climate of Bavaria is in general tem¬ 
perate and salubrious, but the temperature is consider¬ 
ably modified by local riilferenres in the elevation of the 
soil. In the moantainous regions it is cold and bleak, 
but milder in the low country : in the plains and valleys 
the summer heats are sometimes oppressive. 

Forests .—The Bavarian forests are very extensive and 
valuable; a considerable portion of the Kingdom being 
still covered with natural woods. The most common 
trees are oak and beech in the plains, and pine and fir on 
the mountains. The most extensive forests arc situated 
on the Spessart and Rliisne mountains, and in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Kempten, where they cover a surface of 
258,143 acres. The annual product of the Bavarian 
forests is estimated at 2,370,000 klafters; and timber is 
one of the most important articles of export. 

The following table exhibits an approximative view of 
the extent, in acres, of the forests in the different circles, 
distributed among the classes to whom they belong: — 



The gross annual value of the woods and forests be¬ 
longing to the state amounts to nearly 350,000/.; but, in 
consequence of the heavy expenses attending their ma¬ 
nagement, the nett proiluce received by the state amounts 
only to little more than half that sum. 

Juinerals. — The mmeral products of BavaHa are im¬ 
portant and valuable; but notwithstanding the enuon- 
ragement held out by government, they have hithcrio 
been comparatively neglected. The principal producU 
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•TO Mlt» eoal, and Irdn. Salt li a royal monopoly, and 
produce! a coiisider^le rorenue. According to Itau, the 
ooniumption is about 38,745 tons a year, tlie retail price 
being 6 fl. 9 ks., or lOr. per cwt, in the country; wbereae 
about 4,a00 tons are annually sold to Switzerland, at 2 fl. 
29 ks., or about 4s. Gd. per cwt. There are a consider¬ 
able number of iron-works and coal-mines in operation; 
but the quantities produced are comparatively Inconsider¬ 
able, not being a tenth part of what they might easily 
amount to: they belong partly to the crown, and 'partly 
to private Individuals, lliack lead is obtained in some 
places; and small quantities of copper and quicksilver 
are also produced. There are* an immense variety of 
marbles. The porcelain clay of Bavaria is probably the 
finest in Europe. 

Cattle^ 4fe. —• The pastures of Bavaria are extensive, and 
geuerally good. According to Iloeck, the stock of cattle, 
liorHcs, and sheep, in the difibrent circles, in 1828, was as 
follows: — 



Honat. 

Homed 

Cattle. 

Sheep. 

iMr ... 

Kogm - - . 

Ufifier Duiube 

Ix>wer Danube 

Rezat ... 

Up|ier Maine 
lAiwer Maine 

Ktiiiie ... 

ia’1,683 

29,160 

66,667 

£1,102 

S1.260 

7,296 

11,286 

24,998 

288,888 

212,813 

807,010 

214,868 

240,000 

208,669 

260,000 

Ib4,4d9 

169,000 

91,128 

97,327 

136,350 

180,000 

131,491 

SIO/NIO 

133,804 

Total 

In 183T • 

824,991 

830,620 

1,896.687 

z,360.886 

1.138.100 

1.484.080 


This, however, would seem to be a most inademiato 
stock comparitd witli the extent and capacities of the 
country. Generally spewing, too, the quality of the 
stock nsed to be very inferior. A good deal of improve¬ 
ment has, however, been efiected in this respect within 
the last ten years by the establishment of veterinary 
schools, the institution of prizes, Ac., and more than all, 
in so far at least as sheep are concerned, by the high 
price of wcm)1 of late years, and the advantages seen to 
arcrue from the improvement of the breed, to the wool- 
growers of Saxony, Silesia, and other German countries. 
Although, therefore, neither the stock of cattle, liorscs, 
nor sheep, l>e at present so extensive or good as in some 
of the contiguous countries, it is satisfiudory to know 
that it is in a ])rogressive state of improvement; and the 
extt'nsive market that the accesston of Bavaria to the 
German Customs’ Union has opened to her jiroducts 
will must probably lead to new clforts fur the improve, 
mont of tins amongst other braiielies of industry. The 
%tock of hogs is estimated at 870,(MH). Poultry and wild 
fowl an- pleiitifnl; and in the circles of llezat and Ufiper 
llanube the peasantry carry on a profitable trade in honey. 
The wolves, th.'it formerly infested the Bavarian forests, 
are now nearly extinot. 

AgrictUlure _The soil of Bavaria, where it is not 

coveretl bv morasses or mountains, is generally good; 
and, in the plains and valleys it is deep, fertile, and 
capable of producing all kinds of crops. Owing to the 
ignorance and prejudices of the peasantry, agriculture 
is still, in most parts, in a very backward state, and large 
tracts of arable land continue uncultivated. It was re¬ 
cently, and probably still continues to be customary, in 
cases of sickness or disease among cattle, for tlie iiiis- 
bandraan, instead of applying to a veterinary surgeon, or 
administering remedies, to drive them to tlie shrine of 
some saint 1 But, thanks to the spread of education, 
the confiscation and sale of the greater part of the 
church lands, and the introduction of a more liberal 
system of government, the prejudices of the people are 
rapidly relaxing; a great deal of waste land has liecn 
reclaimed; and an improved system of cultivation has 
liecn introduced into various districts, and is diffiisiiig 
itself over the whole country. Government has zealously 
cxcrteil itself to promote impfovoment, not merely by the 
reforms it has elTected in the systems of administration 
and education, but by the drainage of extensive marshes, 
and by its efforts to improve the breed of sheep, Ac. 

Agriculture is most improved in the valley of the Da¬ 
nube, the circles of llezat, and of the Upper and liOwer 
Maine. The plain lying to the S. of Munich has, on 
account of its productiveness, befin styled the granary of 
Germany. Principal crops—rye, wheat, oats, and barley; 
but rice, maize, and buckwheat, are also partially culti. 
vated. No accurate estimate can be formed of the pro¬ 
ductiveness of the crops, varying, as they must necessa¬ 
rily do, not only according to the quality of the soil, but 
also according to the skill with which it is cultivated, and 
the nature of the seasons.* But Englishmen who have 
been in Bavaria state, that under proper culture, the 
produce of corn and turnips is equal to.what it is in the 

* It U stated In a very good article on Bavaria, in the Penny Cy- 
dopttdla, that the average produce of tlw Bavarian crops b aixmt 5| 
boiSiiris an E^lUh acrer But a crop thb sort would do lltUe more 
thaniuplace Uw leed: 28 buihsb aa acre would bsiMBiwr U^but pro* 
babb aaderj the mark. 


best cultIVBted diitrlett of Engtand: and notwithstanding 
the vast consumption of com in the breweries, Bavarui 
has invariably a large surplus for exportation. 

The following table exhibits the prices of the four 
principal sorts of grain within each of the circles of 
Bavaria, at an average of the six years ending with 1836, 
In shillings and pence sterling per imperial quarter t— 



* The hop-plant is cultivated to a considerable extent, 
particularly in the circles of Rezat and the Upper Da¬ 
nube : the quantity raised varies from 30,000 to 40^0 
cwt. a year, of which about a half Is ei^rted., The 
culture of the vine is well understood in.Bavaria, llie 
best vineyards are in the circles bf the Lower Maine and 
the Rhine. The former produces the wines of Franco¬ 
nia, known by the names of the Maine, Were. Saale, 
and Tauber wines. The famous Steinwein and Liesten- 
wein are produced on the banks of the Ldste, not far 
from Steinberg, in the mark of WUrzburg. The best 
wines in the circle of the Rhine are those produced near 
Deideshelm, and Wachenheim. The average yearly pro¬ 
duce is estimated at about 800,000 elmers. Hemp and 
flax are grown in some districts, but the supply Is not 
sufficient for home consumptloiv Madder anu Imuorioe 
are very extensively produced, and form considerable 
articles of export. The culture of the potato has ra¬ 
pidly increased during late years, particularly in the N. 
provinces, and its produce is now estimate at above 
11,28(),0(M) scheffels. Beetroot is raised in considerable 


quantities, and there arc several factories for its conver¬ 
sion into sugar. Tobacco is grown in considerable quan¬ 
tities in the circles of Rezat and Rhine. Silk has been 


raised of late years, but not to any great extent. Con¬ 
siderable portions of ground liave been laid out in nurse¬ 
ries and flower-gardens, and large quantities of firuit are 
exported from the territories of Maine and the Rhine. 

Acf;ording to Berghaus the average annual amount of 
the princiiml articles of agricultural produce in Ba¬ 
varia, is 


live - . BClu^d Wine 

Wheat . l,vA9..<Vi7 — Hora 

— iflneiq l,37X,Klin — Hempandl 

Bortey . 1.!)V7,»h.f — fins .j 

ObU • • 4,7AU,818 — Tobarco ' 

■. ' ■ ■ liaiiCKeed 

Total grain • 1R,27R,H4R • - Popirfea 

FoteUies -11,282.149 — M^dcr 

Pens- . 66,210 ~ Foddirr 

I.entil8 > 74,992 — Timber 



It has lieen estimated that 63 per cent, of the entire 
surface of the kingdom is occupied by tillage and pasture 
lands, 29 per cent, by forests, and that 18 per cent, to 
waste. But it is needless to say that these estimates are 
but little to be depended on; and that at best they are 
never more tiian rude approximations. 

Bavaria is mostly divided into very small properties. 
In the circles of Isar, Regen, I.ower and Upper Danube, 
Rezat, and Upper Maine, there are 2,254,603 estates, 
possessed by 606.989 proprietors; but in the first three 
circles the land is not so much subdivided as in the 
others. The property possessed by the state amounts 
to about a sixth part of the entire value of the landed 
property of the kingdom. In consequence of this great 
subdivision of the land, there are but few hired forms 
and few hired labourers; where, however, tlie latter 
are hired, their wages may amount, at an average, to 
about 8d. a day, with provisions in harvest. In towns 
wages vary firom 8d. to 16ff. a day, according to the trade 
and the skill of the workman. Throughout Bavaria all 
sorts of field labour are performed indiscriminately by 
men and women. 


Manufactures are generally In a backward state, and 
manufacturing establishments mostly on a sm^l scale. 
The beer manufacture, and breweries, must, however, be 
excepted from this remark. Bavaria would certednly 
appear to bo the jiaradlse of beer-drinkers. ** No indl- 
vidual in the world,” says Mr. Strang, “ not excepting a 
London coal-heavcr, drinks so much beer aa a Bavarian. 
I am credibly informed that the mkJoiity of the mechanics 
of Munich are rarely satisfied with less than 10 or 12 tank¬ 
ards daily. There are two kinds of beer, the brown and 
the white: it is neither so strong nor so sweet as our 
Scotch ale, but its hop flavour is more delicate. It is not 
only a pleasant, but a very wholesome beverage; and 
from Its universal use, you may easily believe that, with 
the exception of the English metroi>o11s, there is no 
dty where so much beer Is brewed as in Munich. The 
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citablUhnent of 'Herr Pichorr, built like a citadel, nl- 
tnott rival! the works of our Meux's, and Barclay and 
Perkins*. In every comer of the city you find beer¬ 
houses; and when you see a Bavarian peasant not 
woriiing, you are sure to find him with a-can of beer in 
his hand.'*, (aermany in 1831. H. 377.) According to 
Mr. Murray, the “ amount and quality of the annual 
brewing** is a subject of as earnest discussion among 
the Bavarians as the vintage or harvest In other coun¬ 
tries I We therefore need not la* surprised to h^ 
that it is, estimated tiiat there are In ail about 3,»00 
brenreries In the kingdom; that they consume annually 
from 7f»0,000 to 800,000 quarters of malt; and that their 
produce amounts to about 90,000,000 gallons I If tms 
estimate bo at all accurate, it gives, supposing 20,000,000 
g.iIlons to be exported, an average supply of 17 » 

year to every Individual, young and old, male and female, 
in the kingdom; and as there Ts comparatively little beer 
drunk in the Uhlno province, the consumption of Bavaria 
Proper will be really greater tlian it appears to bo, even 
on the face of this statement I It may be supposed, per- 
liups, that tills enormous consumption of beer must lie 
injurious to tho labouring population; but this does not 
seem to be the case. The desire to possess this luxuij 
stimulates their industry; and notwithstanding their 
indulgence in it, they are well clothed and well fed; 
there is no appearance of abject poverty amongst them, 
and beggars aro never seen. 

Next to tieer, the staple products of manufacturing 
iiuliistry aro coarse linens, woollens, cottons, leather, 
paper, glass, eartlienware, jewellery, iron-ware, basket- 
ware, and wooden articles. Coarse linens arc maim- 
iuetured to a considerable extent; but the supply of 
woollen stufni, -worsted hose, and cottou goods, is inade¬ 
quate to the consumption. The leather manufacture Is 
extensive and important, and leather is largely exported. 
Tlicre arc above 130 paper-mills, about 50 glass-houses, 
2.(N)0 saw-inllls, many establishments for the manufac. 
ture of wooden clocks, toys, &c., and of porcelain and 
eartlienware. Ironware, especially nails and needles, is 
extensively manufactured, and tho exports are consider¬ 
able. Tho optical, mathematical, surgical, and musical 
instruments, made at Munich, are highly prised on the 
(Continent, especially the telescopes of Fruiienhofer, 
which are superior to tliosc made anywhere else. There 
are also foundries for cannon, and manufactories of 
muskets and oilier small arms, &e.; and considerable 
quantities of jewellery arc exported to most European 
markets. The principal manuracturing towns are Augs¬ 
burg, Nuremberg, Furth, Sehwabaeh, Hof, Hayrcutli,&c. 

(Minmcrcc. — The central situation of Bavaria renders 
her well suited for the transit and carrying trade, and 
to tills Augsburg, Nuremberg, Batisbun, and Spires, 
owed the greater part of their wealth and celelirlty 
during the middle ages. But iu modern times the means 
of profiting by the natural advantages of the country in 
this way have been comparatively neglected. Within 
these few years, hov/ever, they have begun to attract the 
attention tiicy so justW deserve. Besides the great canal 
alreaily alluded to, Hir uniting the Danube with the 
llliine, a joint stock company established in 1838 a re¬ 
gular steam rommunieation between llatisbon and I.lns, 
in Austria, which was extended In the present year (1839) 
to Doiiauwerth and Him. Thu first railroad w'ith steam 
carriages Introduced upon the Continent was that between 
NuremlM‘rg aud Furth, opened In 1835: but notwith¬ 
standing that the decided success of this undertaking 
called forth many similar projects in many parts of the 
kingdom, this line continues to be the tiniy one of the 
kind. Bavaria has a great resource* for commercial 
undertakings. In the credit enjoyed by the bankers of 
Augsburg, which is still one of the principal places of the 
('oiitlneiit fur tho negotiation of bills. A banking rom- 
panv for the issue of notes, the discounting of bills of 
excnaiige, and the advance of loans on mortgage, has been 
cstablisn^ at Munich. Thougli sanctioned by govern¬ 
ment, the latter is not responsible for Its engagements. 

The exports consist ctiiefly of corn, timber, wine, 
cattle, sheep, and hogs, butter, salt. Iron, leather, glass, 
hops, fruit, beer, wool, optical and mathematical instru¬ 
ments, wooden toys, jewellery, maps, &c. Their value 
is estimated by Holm at about 14,(KK},00011. (1,225,0001.) 
a year. According to tlie same authority, the quantities 
of the principal articles exiiorted are at an average: — 

Horned cattle - - 190,000 to 200,000 head 

HorseW ... 12,000 13,000 — 

Sheem ... . 225,000 — 

Hogs ... - 565,000 ^ 

Cheese and butter - - 100,000 ewts. 

Woo! ... . 19,000 — 

Hops ... . 22,000 — 

Dried Fruit ... 33,(:00 — 

Wheat ... - 200,000 qrs. 

Wine (value) - . - 1,250,000 II. 

Timber (value) ... 2,500,000 — 

The lm|>brts consist principally of sugar, coflbe and 


! other colonial products; spices and dye stuffli: cotton 
stuin, silks, woollens, and fine manufactures of all kinds; 
drugs, hemp, imd flax, &c. The imports of cattle ore 
also extensive, and those of horses exceed the exports. 
The total value of the imports is estimated at 10,000,00011. 
(875,000/.); but every one acquainted with the merest 
elements of political econonra knows, that If the value of 
the exports amounts to 14,000,00011., that of the imports, 
inateau of being less, must, in ordinary years, be con. 
slderably greater. Were this not the case, commerce 
would be a means of impoverishing the .country. The 
duties on goods Imported into Bavaria are, with few ex. 
ceptions, those of the Prussian Customs* Union, of which 
it forms a part. iJSee Prussia.) Us proportion of the 
joint revenue of the league is 16*94, or 17 ^r cent. 

iJntil th.e formation of the Prussian league, which has 
opened a vast extent of country to the prcxlucts of Bavaria, 
its natural facilities for commercial intercourse were dc. 
fcated by its own prohibitory regulations, and those of 
most of its neighbours. Sounder and more enlightened 
views, as to commerce, aro now, however, beginning to 
prevail all over Germany; and it is but justice to add, 
that the Bavarian government has given a pow'crfiil 
impulse to industry by establishing mechanics^ schools, 
annual exhibitions, and prizes; and still more by tho 
abolition of the pernicious privileges of guilds and cor- 
oratloiis. But a vast deal still remains to Ihi effected 
efore industry can make any real progress in this and 
most other German states. The English reader will be 
surprised to learn that here the number of labourers 
permitted to reside in towns, the number and distrl. 
bution of trades, the prices of bread dnd meat, and even 
the introduction of new machinery, arc all determined 
by artificial arrangements, dependent on the calculntioiis 
and estimates of the minister of the interior, and en¬ 
forced by tlie institution of passports and of a preventive 
police I The wonder is not, where such regulations 
prevail, that industry should be in a depressed condition, 
but that it should exist at all. And, in point of fact, the 
progress it has made is principally ascribable to the fact 
of Bavaria having within her limits Augsburg, Nurem¬ 
berg, and other towns that, being formerly free imperial 
cities, have been but little Injurcil by these preposterous 
regulations. The roads in Bavaria are generally liad ; 
and we agree with Mr. Murray in tiilnking, that how 
laudable soever the encouragement given by the king to 
the fine arts, lie would couier a much more solid and 
important benefit on his dominions were he to apply his 
energies, and divert a portion of his expenditure to their 
improvement. The public roods, such as they are, ex¬ 
tend upwards of 5,500 miles. 

The Bavarian florin is equivalent to21d. sterling; the 
eliner, or measure of wine, to 9} g.illon8; and the sciieffel, 
or measure of com, to *761 imp. quart. 

Law as to Marrtage, See —Considering the lengthened 
period of tranquillity tiiat Bavaria has enjoyed, and the 
stimulus given to industry hy the secularisation of the 
property of tho monasteries, and the almlition of guilds 
and corporations, the progress of population has been 
slower than might have been expected. This slow pro¬ 
gress would seem to Ih>, in part at least, accounted for by 
the law which enacts, that ** no marriage between peo¬ 
ple without capital shall be allowed withoul the previous 
permission qf the poor institutions ;’* that is, of the prin¬ 
cipal persons in each provincial district elected to super¬ 
intend the management of tho poor, who ore bound to 
refuse such permission, unless tiiey see a reasonable 
prospect of the parties being able to provide for the 
children that may be expected to spring from the pro¬ 
posed union. To insure their vigilance, it is enacted, 
that the members of poor Institutions neglecting to en¬ 
force this law “ are to answer for the maintenance ^the 
said families^ should tiicy not be able to maintain them¬ 
selves.** Undoubtedly, a law of this sort must tend 
powerfhlly to prevent Improvident unions; and wc are 
assured that it has retarded the increase of population, 
and had a most salutary effect in averting extreme po¬ 
verty and consequent misery. (See Appendia F. to Poor 
Inquiry Iteturns, p. 22.) 

In Bavaria all destitute persons have a legal claim to 
relief; and no doubt it was the wish to prevent the 
! abuse of this right that led to the institution of the 
above law. That it has been effectual to this end, is 
universally admitted; but different opiidons aro enter¬ 
tained as to its influence on public morus. We are not 
sure, however, that it can be successfully Impeached on 
this ground. At Munich, indeed, half the births are 
illegitimate; but the •residence of the court, and of a 
numerous garrison, and the great influx of strangers, 
seem sufficiently to account for this. In the country, we 
believe, the morals of tho Bavarians are, in this respect, 
quite on a level with tlinse of the other German states. 
The proportion of illegitimate to legitimate births is, 
however, very high, being as 1 to 4*4. * 

Notwithstanding their immoderate consumption of 
beer, and In some degree also of spirits, the Bavarians 
.are really sober and industrious; and though Ignoranoo, 

I 
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wpentition, and vice ftlll prevail In lome diatrlcU, they 
are (kst disappearing, and the Bavarian character ia most 
respectable. 

Ckaraeter, (te.—The Bavarians, though all Germans, 
dilfcr essentlmly in character, according to their de¬ 
scent from the different tribes of that people, and the 
dlflbrent circumstances under which they have been 

i iiaced. The inhab. of the Rhenish prov. arc the most 
ively, active, gay, and enterprising. The Swabians are 
remarkable for a certain good-natured Indolence, which 
has exposed them to much undeserved ridicule. The 
Franconians are diligent. Intelligent, and steady, but 
varr in their social habits according to the inAuciico 
Mdifcli Protestantism lias exercised upon the Inhali. of 
the Upper Maine, or the dominion which the Catholic 
prelates of the empire have had upon their brethren in 
tlic fertile valley of the lower portion of that river. The 
population of the provs. S. of the Dmube retain more 
characteristic peculiarities; and the Bavarians, though 
equally brave and well disposed with the rest, are heavier, 
more 8U|>erstitiDus, and less active, though not less in- 
dustrioiu. In the vaileys of the Alps, the dross and 
maimers of tho Bavarians and Swabians bear a great 
resemblance to those of tho Tyrolese; and the clunate 
iucluies them to prefer pasture to arable iiusbandry. The 
women are hero more In the fields, and |>artakc more of 
the out-door labour of the men than is tho case in tho 
N. provs. They drive the cattle up to the hills in sum¬ 
mer ; and their robust health manifests itself in tiie 
zeal with which they Join in the waltz, and in their pecu¬ 
liar manner of singing, called ** lodcln.” 'J’lie character 
of their songs Is not unfrequcntly rather free; but tlie 
iiidispcnsidile requisites of a favoured lover, according 
to the ** Sdkftadt'rlrg/^r/,*’ore superior agility and skill as 
a sportsman and wrestler, which must be proved by the 
possession of sundry trophies of the chase, such as cha¬ 
mois beards or feathers of tlie rarer birds, wdiich, when 
worn on his pointed liat, form a challenge to rival heroes, 
who not unm^quently attempt to wrest them from their 
owner by force, according to the laws of village chivalry. 
The wemth of the large towns on the navigable rivers in 
the middle ages, and tho expensive habits wliicli it pro¬ 
duced, may yet be traced in the costumes of the wives 
and daughters of the burghers. The hood of rich gold 
lace, and the boddicc ornamented with gold or silver 
ciiains, from which a number of medals liang, form the 
cumiiion dress of the richer portion of this class, ami are 
ambitiously displayed by servants and tho {loorer trades¬ 
people on Sundays and holidays. ' 

According to llassel, the taxed houses in the kingdom 
amouiit to (>rc2,0(M); but Kudbart computed them, in 
18.%', a^ 619.482. Of these, 484,(XK), and 447,900 buildings 
connected with them, were insured against (ire in 1824, 
lor 38,573,235 florins. Tiio number of buildings of all 
descriptions amounti'd, in 1833, to 1,271,567; and the 
number iusurod against fire was 1,1.%,977; the estimated 
value of which was 551,026,798 florins. 

ContUlutton and Govemwent .—According to the con¬ 
stitutional act promulgated iii 1818, Bavaria is declared 
an integral part of the Germanic confederation; the do- 
iiuiius of the state inalienable, and the crown hereditary. 
The executive power is in the hands of tlie king, whose 
person is inviolable. The legislature consists of two 
chambers; one of senators, and one of deputies. The 
funner is composed of princes of the royal family, the 
great officers of state, tiie two archbishops, the barons, 
or heads of certain noble families, a bishop nominated 
by the king, the president of the Protestant consistory, 
and any other members whom the king may create he. 
riHlitary peers or memliers for life; but tho latter can¬ 
not exceed one third part of the hereditary senators. 
Tlie lower house consists of a variable number of mem¬ 
bers, there being 1 deputy to every 7,000 families, or 
35,000 persons. At its last meeting it had 123 members, 
distributed in 5 classes: the first consisted of 14 repre¬ 
sentatives of knights, or proprietors possessed of terri¬ 
torial jurisdiction, and of all the rigiits of nobility : the 
second class consisted of 3 representatives of the uni. 
vcrsitics; 1 for each: the third class (unsistod of 11 
representatives of the Catholic, and 5 of ttie Protestant 
clergy: the fourth class comprised the representatives of 
cities and burghs; Munich sending 2, Augsburg 1, Nu¬ 
remberg 1, and the others 26 in all: and the filth class 
consisted of fX) representatives of landed proprietors, 
without jurisdiction. 

'I'hc elections are very complicated, and far from po- 
pul.*ir. All candidates must be free and independent 
citizens $ liave completed their thirtieth year; bo mem¬ 
bers of the Romish or Reformed church j and pay taxes 
on a property of 8,000 fl. (7001.) a year at least. Owing 
to tlie extreme sub-division of property in most districts, 
this last condition narrows the number of candiiiates 
extremely. 

The members are chosen every six years, unless the 
king choose to dissolve the chambers In the interim. 
They are generally convened once a year, and must he 
assembled at least once in three years. The session 
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I usually lasts two months, but It may be extended or ad. 

I journM. In case of a dissolution, a new electton must 
take place within three months. No taxes can be levied 
or augmented, and no law oe passed or repealed, without 
the sanction of the legislature. But the accession of 
Bavaria to tho Prussian customs’ learac is undentood to 
have exempted the regulation fit the customs, duties, 
and otiier Indirect taxes ft-um the control of the cham. 
bers. The king has also (in 1837) denied their right 
to Inquire into the appropriaiion of grants; and the 
authority to be glveu to ordinances issued by the king is 
not well defined. 

Tiie cabinet is composed of five members—the pre¬ 
sidents of the departments of foreign aflkirs, justice, 
home affairs, finance, and the army. The ministers are 
not necessarily members of the chambers, but they have 
a right to bo present at their deliberations. At the com¬ 
mencement of each session, they must lay before par¬ 
liament an account of the appropriation of tho punlic 
revenue: and the national debt cannot be increased 
without Its consent. The privy council which is at the 
head of public aflkirs, consists of the king, Mitain 
rinces of the royal family, tiie ministers of state, the 
eld marshal, and six counsellors appointed by the 
king. The king has power to grant pardons and mitt 
gate punishments, but in no case to stop the proneis of 
a civil suit or criminal inquiry. The code Napoleon is 
in force in Rhenish Bavaria; but in other parts of the 
kingdom there is an extreme diflbrence in the procedure 
as to civil matters; and a new, Improved, and uniform 
code, is much wanted. The penal code, introduced in 
1813, might bo much improved both in its regulations 
and in the form of its procedure. There is a high court 
of appeal and cassation at Munich ; and in each of tho 
provs. an inferior tribunal, to which an appeal lies from 
the courts of primary jurisdiction in the towns, and tho 
seignoritd and canton^ courts of the cutmtry districts. 
A law has been passed providing for tiie purchase of the 
soigiiorial jurisdictions on paying an equivalent to their 
proprietors. 

Koch of the eight circles into which Bavaria is dl. 
vidod is under the superintendence of two provincial 
l>oards ; one for the management of the police, schools, 
&c.; the other takes charge of all financial matters. 
KacM circle is subdivided into districts, which have as¬ 
semblies, wliose duties are to decide all local questions 
respecting public btiniens and district rates. 

According to tiie fundamental principles of the con¬ 
stitution, all citizens are eligible to the different offices 
of tiie state, without any regard to birtli or rank in so¬ 
ciety ; all are liable to personal service in the national 
defence; ndigious liberty and freedom of opinion are 
practically granted to all; and no one can be impri¬ 
soned or condemned but by tlie sentence of a juoge. 
Personal slavery is also abolished, and all religious and 
charitable endowments arc placed under the superin¬ 
tendence of the state. It, may also be raentionea that 
every considerable provincial town has one or more 
journals; and the Attgsburg Gazette has the most ex¬ 
tensive circulation of all the Gorman newspapers. But 
unliappily the real palladium of a free government—an 
unfettered press — Is unknown in Bavaria: a rigid and 
jealous censorship is established; and political discus¬ 
sion, literature, and education feel its emasculating and 
destructive influence. ^ 

Religion,---The classification of tne inhabitants, hi 
1838, according to their religions gives, for the number, 
of tile different sects —Roman Catholics very near 
3,000,0(X), Lutiierans about 1,250,000, tlie remainder being 
Calvinists, Jews, Moravians, Anabaptists, &c. The 
small number of Calvinists is exjdaiiicd by the fact of 
the Calvinists of tlie Palatinate, where they were most 
numerous, having united with the Lutiierans in 1818, 
so that they now form one religious community under 
the designation of “ The Protestant, Evangelical, Chris¬ 
tian Church.” The Catholic is the religion of the 
court and the state; but the constitution guarantees 
tho perfect equality of tho three Christian confessioni 
of Catholics, Lutherans, and Calvinists. 

According to the last concordat, Bavaria h divided 
into the two archbishoprics of Munich and Bamberg, 
and into six dioceses: Augsburg, Ratisbon, Fassaii. 
Wurzburg, Eichstadt, and Spires. There are also 111 
deaneries, and 2,756 cures of souls, belonging to the Ro¬ 
mish church. The incomes of the cIckv arise princi¬ 
pally from estates and endowments. The Archbishop 
of Munich receives 20,000 fiorins (1,700/.), and the Arch¬ 
bishop of Bamberg, 15,000 florins (1,354/.). The bishops 
of Augsbiirgh, Ratisbon, and Wurzburg, 10,000 florins 
(875/.) each; and those of Passau, Eichstadt, and Spires, 
8,000 fiorins (700/.) each. Tho dean of Munich has 4,000; 
of Bamberg, 3,500; in the first set of bishoprics, 3,000; 
and In tlie second, 2,500 florins a year. The incomes of 
the canons vary fVom 1.,400 to 2,000 fiorins. An annual 
grant of about 1,000,000 florins Is made by the state, ff>r 
the support of the inferior clergy. It is to be regretted 
that the present sovereign has allowed a very consider- 
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atiLe nuoioer of convents and monasteries, which had 
been wholiy siippressitd, to be re-established: luckily, 
however, they are deprived of the greater portion of the 
wealtii they once possessed. By the concordat above- 
mentioned, the right of nominating all the higher orders 
of the dergy is ccdotl to the king. 

The highest ecclesiastical court among the Lutherans 
Is the general consistory at Munich; the president ot 
which has a seat In the chamber of senators ; and they 
have also crnislstorics at Ansparh, Bayreuth, and Spires. 
The FroU'Stant church has Wi de.inm8hli>8 and 990 par. 
In the Falatiiiate, which was left in possession of many 
valuable privileges at the peace, the Protestant church 
is a completely organised body with Presbyteries and 
SytuKls as in Scotlaiui. It will be seen from the sub- 
jcAnwl accounts tlint the support of the Protestant clergy 
costs the statu above ifllo.lKK) florins (2.5,H12/.) a year. 

Edueatitm. — Of late years the Bavarian government 
has niiulc the most jiraiseworthy efforts to diffuse knuw- 
l«<dge among the muss of the people. The system pur¬ 
sued is similar to that of Prussia. A school has been 
established in every parish, under the superintendence 
of the ministers and elders. Over these are the inspec- 
tors of district sciiools, who arc subordinate to the chain- 
iM'rs of the interior, in the several provincial govern¬ 
ments. The superintendence of all the educational 
institutions In the kingdom is committed to a boaid 
attached to the ministry of the interior, entitled, The 
Superior Board of Education and Ecclesiastical AflUirs.** 
Attendance at school is imperative on all children who 
have not received permission to be Instructed by private 
tutors. Bavaria has 1 lyceuin, 25 gymnasiums, M gram- 
lunr schools, 7 seminaries for the education of teachers, 
31 local school commissions, and about 5,000 primary 
sehtMils. There are 9 seminaries for educating Catholics 
fur tile ministry. 

Bavaria has throe universities — those of Munich, 
'Wiirzimrg, and Erlangen: the two funner are Unman 
C'atliolic, the latter Protestant. The university of Mu- 
iiii'l) is attended by above 1 ^fOO students, the others, re¬ 
spectively, by about 400 and iWK) each. In IH2S a new and 
ininroveu system of study was lulopted in tlie Bavarian 
universities, and a number of injurious regulations were 
suppressed. Besides these seminaries, there are in Mu- 
nieh numerous lit(>rary assoiMatums: sucli as the Uoyal 
Institute ; an academy of arts and sciences ; anotlier of 
tlie fine arts; an ngncultiiral smacty; a militarv and 
veterinary scluud, &c.: and there arc a niiinber of lite¬ 
rary and seientiru' institutions in Wurzburg, Erlangen, 
Nuremberg, Uatisboii, Augsburg, .S:e. The National 
l.ibrary in Mnnicii, formed chiefly of those belonging to 
tlie suppressed monastic establishments, conttuns 540,(KK) 
voIumcH. including an extensive ccdlection of curious 
inamiscripts, pamplilets, &c.; and the university library 
contains iOn,()(K) volumes. In this city there is also an 
CNtensivc Sunday sclioul. In which there are upwards oi 
scholars, with Ui masters, who teach thtdr pupils 
mor.ds, the prinelples of piiysics, geography, natural his¬ 
tory, elieinistry, and geometry. Tlie wlioie sum voted 
annually by the Bavarian legislature for the supfiort ot 
education is 7G7,H1I florins (almut 73,(i00f.). Mnnicii, as 
Is well known, ^as recently bc-comc a prineipal seat of 
the line arts- • 

Prisfut Sffsti'm — Tlic system pursued in the prison ol 
Munich is peculiarly worthy of attention. The principle 
of the escaldislinient is that every one hi prison shall 
support himself. Every prisoner, therefore, is obliged to 
work at his own trade; and those wlio tiave not learnt a 
trade arc permitted to make choice of one, which is 
taught to tlicm. Whatever tlie criminal earns by his 
latiourmioro tiian is sufficient for his iiiainteiiance, is kept 
until the term of his Iiiiprisoiimcnt expires, and is then 


given to him, deducting a quota ibr the expenses of the 
establishment. The surplus thus preserved for tbe benefit 
of the prisoners themselves, after tbe expenses of the 
establishment have been defraygd, usually amounts to 
nearly 50,000 florins (4,370f.) per annum. Instances have 
been Known of persons at the expiry of th^ terar of 
punishment receiving no less than HOO florins (702.) upon 
leaving the prison. The number of persons confined in 
the prison is mncrally between 600 and 700. It Is gratify¬ 
ing to Icam that the system has produced the most satis¬ 
factory results. In but few cases are offenders committed 
a second time, and those who have been dismissed with the 
largest sums have in no instance returned. Many of the 
young, who have been taught trades In the prison, have 
afterwards become respectable handicraftsmen and trades¬ 
men ; and crime Is yearly on the decrease. The propor¬ 
tion of capital punishments in Bavaria is as 1 to 20.000 
persons. 

Revenue and Expenditure, — At the conclusion of the 
war' In 1815 the flnancla) affairs of Bavaria were in a very 
embarrassed state; but through the judicious economy 
and measures of the sovereign and the legislature, they 
are now greatly improved. In IHlil, the excess of the 
expenditure over tlic income was 2,007,800 florins; but 
in 1831-32, the revenue amounted to 29,217,009 florins, 
while tlie expenditure was only 27,095,883 florins. The 
gross annual revenue for the period, from 1831 to 1887, 
was fixed at 28,185,139 florins. The national debt 
amounts to about 130,(K)0,000 florins. 

Tfiuo/ibn. — The direct taxes are levied as follows;— 
For the land tax, estates are selected for valuation in 
every district by royal coiimiissioners and tax assessors, 
named by tlic district itself. The estates thus chosen 
are supposed to represent the tnean of the surrounding 
lands, and accoiiling to their produce the tax is levied. 
Land of all kinds is divided into classes, diflering from 
each other, in their ascertained production, by about 
1 buslicl per acre, and one third being deducted for fallow, 
a rate called a simplwn, of 1 kreutzer in the florin, or 
14 per cent, is calculated on the remainder. Rents, rent 
charges, sen ices, and tithes, are cousidereil as part of 
tlie produce of the land, and the rate is afiportioncd be¬ 
tween tile holders of those ciiargcs and the cultivator of 
the land, wlio pavs a smaller sliare, in proportion to tho 
heaviness of his (lurdens. Tho value of houses is esti- 
mati'ii according to existing contracts of rent: where no 
such contracts exist, tlie value of a house is found by 
appraisement, hi the same w.iy as the land. The total 
rate at present levied on land and houses is 5 simpla, or 
H 1..5th per cent, on the prixluce. Tlic family, or ratlier 
capitation tax, is paid by tlie wliole pop. in 12 classes. 
The first class embraces the widows of labourers living 
on their labour, wlio arc rated at 10 kr., or about 4d., 
annually; labourers payingH</.; tiie highest class pays 
U iier annum. The industry tax is paid by every inoi- 
viduul or company canying on tnulc or inaiiur4icture8, 
according to 5 classes, c‘ach with five subdivisions. The 
classes are fixed according to tlic number of inhnb. In 
the place where the trade is curried on. The lowest 
rate ts Is. per ann. for common labour in villages; the 
highest is 152. per ann., paid by bankers, merchants, 
wholesale dealers, and innkeepers, in towns containing 
more than 2,000 families. Tlie direct taxes arc less heavy 
In Bavaria tlian in most of the otiier German states. For 
the indirect taxes we refer to tlie article Gbkmany, in 
which the various rustoins' duties are treated of. 

The expenses of collection are hcai^, amounting to 
about 26 per cent, on the gross revenue. The expenditure 
nearly corresnoiids with the income. 

Subjoined is an account, from tho official returns, of 
the yearly revenue and expenditure of Bavaria, as fixed 
by the budget for 1837-43. 
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R4iceipt«. 


Dimi Taxe$. 

Land tax ..... 
IOhikv, w{nili>«r tot, &c. - 
lUMil.i’harife tax ... 

1 IlflURtry tHX .... 
KaniUv and peraonnl taxes 
tJwiitriliuUan for widows, &c. - 

tndirret Tasrt. 

riidoint ..... 
Kxrlac - . - . - 

Sumps and registry flws 

Halt monopoly and minus... 
liottery ..... 
Post and government undertakings 

fiumains, he, .... 
Spvt'iNi rate .... 
Aci'identai sums .... 
l«vliM «Hi tlie clrcIcH for siierial puriMers 
Amars from tlie fiirinui |ieriod - 


FI. 

71.1.011 
.^1.1, IS i 
6.1, IIH 


. 1 , 091,772 

■l.O.’V.I.MZ 

2 , 79 . 1 ,ai 2 


2,IMI,02(> 

16A,724 


FI. 


6,l3G/iS3 


10 ,.'> 41,416 


4 . 02 I,. 11 » 
8 ,ll) 0,«92 
77 100 
11 . 1.028 
689 . 1 . 1.1 
. 100 ,(KlO 


Dlsburmnents. 


Putillc ilebt . . . 

Civil list 
ruuncll of state 
Parliammitiiry expenses 
Foreign allaii# 

■luHtiue- . . . 

Home department 
Pnivinnal administration . 
PinanccH . . . 

Keligioii —Catholics . 

Protestants 

Health 

Chariuhle Institutions 
Police . . . . 

liistruetion, he. 

Public works . . . 

Hundiy exiiciiaes 

Army and military |iensU>iM 
Agriculture . . . 

Pensions . . . 


FI, 


1 , 059,544 

295,672 


184..104 

209,812 

484,150 

791,191 

2 , 397,640 

470,738 


_j . 1 0 . 012 .473 _ 

111 .idditloii to this 7 the county ratta of special provincial disbuiscmciiu amount to upwards of 4 , 500 / 100 * 0 .' 


Ft, 

8 . 746,204 
3 , 188 /MN> 
72,000 
46,500 
480 /HK) 
1 , 158,944 
7 . 16,460 
1 , 269,966 
770,000 


1 , 355,217 


4 . 6 .TO ,030 

6 . 794,976 

531,440 

276,000 


29 , 983.827 


^T^^'TT** ***^ *‘*’*”y consists of 16 regiments of infantry, I making in all a force of about 43,000 men. Tho c.nvalry 
In 2 battalions each, and 4 battalions of sharp-shooters, | Consists of 2 regiments of cuirasuers, and 6 of light 
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caYalry, In 6 squadrons each; mahlnR a total of 8,760. 
The artillery corpv consists of « rcjdments, in 2 bat¬ 
talions each, and 2 companies of sappers, 1 of miners, 1 
of pontoon men, and 1 of artificers ; in all about 4,600. 
The full war comnlement of the Bavarian army is, there¬ 
fore, about 57,000 r but of these a large proportion is 
generally absent on fUrlouah. 

Tlie contingent which Bavaria ftimishes to the Ger¬ 
manic confederation, has been fixed nt 35,800 men. 

The army is raised by conscription; every male (the 
clergy and nobilitv only excepted) being liable to bear 
arms in defence of his country. The period of military 
service is limited to 6 years. Permission Is given to 
servo by substitute, and certain exceptions are usually 
granted to students and persons indispensable to the 
maintenance of their families: a curious regulation, 
which, however, squares well with the law as to marriage 
already alluded to, provides that all individuals drawn 
for the military service shall neither marry nor obtain a 
settlement for a certain number of years. Besides the | 
iiemiancnt army, there is a reserve destined to reinforce 
it. There is also the landwehr, or militia, composed of 
all Bavarians (excepting noblemen and clergymen), be¬ 
tween the ages of 19 and 60, who have not been dralled 
into the army or into the reserve. In cases of emergency, 
tliey may be called upon to reinforce* the army, but onlv 
in the interior. There is a corps of gens d’armes, coni, 
posed of 9 companies, making in all about 1,700 men. 

Tlic military establishment would seem to bo dispro- 
portionetl to tne number of inh.'ibitants and tlie means 
of the country; but we have not heard that it is coin, 
plained of. In fact, not more than a third jiart of tlie 
tiooijs are perm.’inently embodied, the rest being dis- 
b'^ lined aftei the drills in spring, return home to their 
faitiilies. Tlie pay of a cavalry soldier is lOj kr., about 
a day, with rations; that of an Infantry soldier is 
9^ kr., also with rations. The tobnl cost of the war de- 

р. irtmf>nt amounts to about 7,000,000 fl. a year. 

I'riiK'ipal fortresses: Landciu, circle of the lihine; 
I’assjiu, on the Danube; Wurzburg, with the citadel of 
Marumberg; and Ingolstadt, at the confluence of tlisSchut- 
ter mid the Danube. (^Cmumunicationjrom Munich.) 

History. — Tlie earliest inhabitants of Bavaria of wliom 
tradition h.is preserved any ncrouiit wf;rc the Buii, a 
tribe of Celtic origin: from them its old Latin name 
Boiarii, and the German n.*imo BiVicrn, are derivi'd. 
Almut the reign of Augustus it was subdued by the 
Bomans, .md formed part of wliat tlicy termed llhcetia, 
Vindelicia, .uul Noriciim. After the downfall of tlie 
Boinan ompii e, the Bavarians fell under the dominion of 
tlie Ostrogoths and I'r.aiiks, and after a protracted re¬ 
sistance, ii acknowledged the sovereignty ot Ch.Lrlcmagn<‘. 
After the death of that monarch, tlie kings of tiie Franks 
and Germans governed Bavaria by tln ir lieutenants, wlio 
ti me tiip title ol margrave, till 92U, when the ruling mar- 
gr.ive WHS rai-«<>d to the title of duke. His successors 
coritiiiuod to bOcir this title till 1623, when tlicy were 
raised to the electoral dignity. In 1070 Bavaria p.assed 
into the possession of tlie tauiily of the Guelplis, and in 
1180 it a as transferred by imperial grant to Otho, Count 
of Wittfdsbaeh, whose descendants branched out iifto 
two families, the l^ilatinc or Kodolphiiic, and the B.’iva- 
tian or Ludovician ; the former inheriting the palatine of 
the Bhine, the latter the duchy of Bav.aria. During the 
war of the Spanish succession, Bavaria suffered severely 
from following the adverse fortunes of France; but it re- 
eeiveil a great accessinn in 1777, v, hen, upon the extinction 
of the younger line of Wittelshach, the palatinat**, after a 
short contest with Austria, was added to the Bavarian 
territory. During the late war with Fram-e, Bavaria, 
being long tlie firm ally of Napoleon, w.'is rewarded with 
large accessions of territory from the spoils of Austria anrl 
Prussia; and the Bavarian monarch having contrived to 
change sides at a critical moment, when the fortunes of Na¬ 
poleon were still doubtful, was confirmed in his extensive 
acquisitions by the treaties of 1814 and INJ5 ; for though 
Austi^a recovered her ancient fHissessions In the Tyrol and 
the districts of the Inn and llansruck, Bavaria received 
et|uivalent8 in Fraiieoiiia and tlie vicinity of the Bhine. 

BAVAY (an. Jiagacutn), a town of France, den. du 
Nerd, cap. cant., 13 m. E. S.K. Valenciennes. Pop. 

1 .(i.'iO. The streets are neat and clean; and it has fahries 
of iron plates, agricultural implements, with tanneries, 
&c. This is a very ancient town, having lieim made the 

с. ip. of a iirov. by Augustus, and destroyed by the lliins 
in 38.5. It was formerly siirruiiiidcd by walls; .and in the 
niidille of the market-place is an obelisk with seven 
faces, indicating the direction of the Homan roads that 
terminated .at tlua point. This oiielisk is incHlern, but it 
replaces a liomaii column, which is said to have existed 
in the 17th century. The rcinains of a circus and on 
aqueduct are still discoverable. {UuaOy art. Kurd.) 

BAUD, a town of France, dep. Morbihun, cap. cant., 
14 m. S. by W. Poiitivy. Pop. .5,310. 

BADGE', a town of France, dep. Maineet Loire, cw. ; 
arrond., uu the Couauou, or Couernon, 23 m. E.N.E. 
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I Aneeri. Pop. 3,400. It is agreeably situated in a fine 
valley, and has some good houses, but it is built with tlie 
greatest irregularity. The bridge over the Couanon is 
new and handsome. It has a tribunal of original juris¬ 
diction, a college, or high school, and manufactures ot 
cloth and coarse linen, llie English forces, imdcr the 
Duke of Clarence, were totally defeated in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of this town In 1421, and the duke killed. 

Not far from Baugfi Is the village of Baugc-le-Viell, 
with the ruins of an old castle that formerly belonged to 
the dukes of Aiijou. 

BAULEAM, an Inland town of Hindostan, prov. 
Bengal; on the N. side of the main trunk of the Ganges, 
20 m. N.E. Moorshedabad. It is large, jiupulous, has 
considerable trade, and Is the scat of a commercial 
resident on the part of the E. 1. Company. 

BA UMAN.SHOHLK, a celebrated eavern in the duchy 
of Brunswick, near Blankcnlmrg. It abounds with sta¬ 
lactites, and is interesting to tlie geologist from the va¬ 
riety of fossil bones found in it; among which are those 
of the great cave bear, now extinct. 

BAUMEEAN, or BAUMIAN, a town of Caubul, the 
Thebes of tiie E., country of the Hazanrehs, on the face 
of tlie Koh-i-Babu range of mountains ; lat. 34<^ 34' N., 
long. 6Ht> 8' E., 56 m. W.N.W. Caubul. The valley, on 
one declivity of which it stands, contains many caves, 
dug ill a soil of indurated clay and pebbles, and ui whldi 
rings and relics, coins, &c., bearing ('ufic inscriptions, 
arc found ; but Baiimeean is ciiicHy celebrated for two 
gigantic male and female figures, cut In olio retievo, on 
the face of the mountain. The male figure Is the largest, 
and about 120 ft. liigh; it is without much symmetry or 
elegance, and is considerably mutilated, the Mohamme¬ 
dans that, pass that way always firing a shot or two at it. 
The lips are largo, the cars long and pendant, and there 
appears to have been Ihc re.seiublaiicc of a tiara on the 
head ; the body is covered by the reiiiains of a mantle, 
which )ias been formed oi a kind of plaster, and fixed on 
with wooden pins. Tlie fein.ale figure is more perfect 
than the other, and has been dressed in the same manner; 
it is about li.'iit the size, and cut in the s.*iine hill, 200 yards 
from the iormer. 'Fhe niclies in whicli both are situated 
have been at one time ]dastered and ornamented with 
paintings of hum.m figures, but tliesc have nearly disap¬ 
peared. These images are supposed to lie Buddhie. Sir 
A. Burnes s.iys the liead of tlie large one is nqi unliko 
that of tlie great trifaeed idol of EleplianU, and near tbo 
rclel)r.afed tope of Manikyala (Punjab) lie found an 
antique exactly resembling tliis head. Another antiquary, 
from an inscription aiiove tiie head of one of them, has 
believed tliem to have been cut about the 3d century 
of our tera, while the S.issauides filled the throne of 
Persia. 'I'hey are not mentioned by any of the historians 
of Alexander the Gioat; but botli the idols and excava¬ 
tions of Baumeean art' referred to by tliose of Tirnour or 
Tamerlane. {Etp/nustonc's Caubul^ liitrod. ; Bumes** 
Trav.^ ii. 157—162.; Journal of the Asiatic Society yf 
Bengal ) 

BAUME-LES-DAMES, a town of France, dtp. 
Donbs, cap. arrond , on itie Duubs, 18 m. N.E. Besan- 
^on. Pop. 2,510. 11 is a handsome little town, finely 
situated in a Imsiii formed by hills planted with vines; 
h.xs a court of original jurisdiction, a college, and .1 
small public library, with paper-mills and tanneries. It 
derives its name from a rich and celebrated convent fur 
nuns, founded in it during the .5th century, and destroyed 
at the Kevolution. 

BAUTZEN, a town of Saxony, cap. Upper Lusatia, 
on a height at the foot of which is the Spree, 33 ni. 
E.N.ft. Dresden ; lat. 51*^ 10' N., long. 14" 30' E. Pop. 
1'2.000. It is .surrounded by walls, except one of its su¬ 
burbs on the left of the Spree, and is well built, with 
straiglit, broad, and well-paved streets. Its cathedral, 
founded in 1213, is appropriated partly to Catholics and 
lairtiy to Protestants: there are lour.other churches. 
Tiie Urtvnburft, formerly a royal palace, is now used for 
pulilii* otlices ; it has also a line town-hall, a landhauser 
or iiouse of assembly for tlie status, an orphan asylum, 
and four other hospitals, a house of eorrex-tiun, theatre, 
Ac., with a gymnasium, a catholic chnutcr-housc, a nor¬ 
mal school, a mechanics' scliool, and other establish¬ 
ments fur the purpose of education, and two public li¬ 
braries. There are considerable inamifactures of wool¬ 
len, linen, and cotton stufls, tolxireo, wax, paper, &c.; a 
brass work, with breweries and distilleries, tanneries, 
&c. The town is the centre of a considerable commerce, 
particularly in woollen and linen articles. 

Near Bautzen, on the Slst and 22d May, 1813, was 
fought the battle wiiicb bears its name, lietween the 
French army under Napoleon, and the army of the allies. 
The French were victorious ; the carnage on both sides 
was great, and the allios effected their retreat in good 
order. Duroc, the intimate friend of Napoleon, was 
killed by his side in this engagement. About 7 m. E. 
by S. from Bautzen, is Ilochklrch, the scene of one of 
the great battles of the seven-years* war. 

BAUX. a small town of France, d6p. Bouchei di| 
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llhone. 10 m. N.fi. Arid, ft stands on the summit of a 
stf^p hill, and Is remarkaUle only for the ruins of its 
castle, formerly the residence of the counts of Baux, 
who contested the sovereignty of Provence with the 
councs of Barcelona. 

DAWTKY. an ini. town of England, W. R. co. York, 
on the tiordcr of Nottinghamshire, 9 m. 8.E. l>oncaster. 
Pop. 1,149. It is situated on a declivity, sloping to the 
Idle, which is navigable for barges, and is traversed by 
the great N. road from London to York. It has a na¬ 
tional schrK)]. Market tlay, Thursday. 

BAYAZll), a city of Armenia, cap. sanjiack, 65 m. 
N.N.E. Van, and 32 m. S.S.W. Mount Ararat.; lat. XJP 
24' N., long. 440 aC' E. It stands on the declivity of a 
high hill, at the tup of which is the citadel, containing 
M well-built mosque, and the palace of the pacha. It is 
surrounded by a wall and ramparts ; and besides 3 
inuMiues and 2 churches, has the monastery of Kara Ki- 
loesca, celebrated for the beauty of its architecture, an¬ 
tiquity, and grandeur. Messrs. Smith and Dwight, the 
American missionaries, by whom it was visited in 1832, 
represent the town os being in a miserably ruinous 
state, and without one decent house except the pacha’s. 
** Alust of them were constructed like the underground 
cabins of the villages; the streets were obstructed by 
every species of filth; and nearly all the shops in the 
bazar, originally very few, were deserted.” (p. 415.) 
Kinneir estimates the pop. at 30,000 {Mem. Pen. Em¬ 
pire^ p. 327.), but this, doubtless, is now greatly beyond 
the mark. The missionaries previously referred to es¬ 
timate the Moslem inhab. at 3(X) or 400 families, and the 
Armenians at 190 families; and if so, the pop. must 
be considerably under 5,000. Large numbers of the 
Armenians have emigrated to the territories now uccu- 
picxl by Russia. 

BAYBRSDOKF, a town of Bavaria, circ. Rezat, near 
the Kegnitz, 14 m. N. Nuremberg. Pop. 1,200. It is well 
built. In its vicinity are considerable copper-works. 

BAYECJX, a town of France, dep. Calvados, cap. ar- 
rond., 17 m. W. by N. Caen; lat. 49° 17' N., long. 0° 44' 
W. Pop. 9,670. This Is a very ancient city, and, with 
the exception of tlic principal street, is meanly built, with 
narrow and crooked streets. The Ibrtillcatiuns by which 
it was formerly surrounded have almost entirely disap¬ 
peared ; and It has been enlarged by the junction of 
several suburbs. Princhial public building — the calhe- 
dral, a large and venerable Oothic edilice in the ionn of a 
cross. In the ancient episcopal palace, now tiie Hotel 
de Ville, is preserved tlic famous tupisscrfc de Bayeux^ 
representing the principal incidents in the liistory of the 
conquest of England by William the Conqueror. It is 
BUpIMised to have been executed by Matilda, the Con¬ 
queror’s wife, or by the empress Matilda, daugiiter of 
Henry I. It consists of a bnen w'ob 214 ft. in length 
and 20 in. broad ; and is divided into 72 compartments, 
each having an inscription indicating its subject. Tlie 
figures are all executed by the needle; and it is valu¬ 
able alike as a work of art of the period referred to, and 
at correctly representing the costume of tiie tbna. This 
remarkable monument narrowly escaped destruction 
during the frenzy of the llevolutioii. (See an excellent 
.articleon the Bayeux Tapestry in the Penny CydoptctUa.) 
Tlayeux Is the scat of a bishopric, and has tribunals of 
original jurisdiction and commerce, a college, and a pub¬ 
lic library containing 7»(XK) volumes. The lace manufac¬ 
tures lu the town and neighbourhood empliw a large 
number of females; and there are also manuf^turcs of 
table linen, calicoes, serges, hats, earthenware, &c., with 
establishments for cotton spinning. The country round 
is undulating, and affords good pasture: large quantities 
of excellent butter are made in the vicinity, sent partly to 
Faris, and p.artly shipped for the French colonics. 

Bayeux existed previously to the invasion of Gaul by 
the Romans. Under their sway it was successively 
called Aragenuat, Bdiocat and Civitaa Bqioauaiumt 
whence its modern name. It belonged for a consider¬ 
able period to the English, and was twice burned down 
in the contests of the latter with the French ; it als 9 
suffered severely during the religious wars. (HugOt 
France Pittoresque, art. Calvados i Diction, Giogra- 
phiqne, 9ce.) 

BA YLEN, a town of Spain, prov. Jaen, at the foot ot 
the Sierra Murena, 22 m. N. Jaen. Pop. 4,000. It is sur¬ 
rounded by old walls; commands the road leading ftom 
Castile into Andalusia ; has a parish church, a palace be¬ 
longing to Count Baylon, and an hospital. It has also 
numerous oil mills, with manufactures of coarse cloth, 
glass, bricks, soap, Ac. 

Baylen derives its principal celebrity from the events 
whicii took place in its vicinity, and which led to the esr- 
ptlaUalion qf Bayten, signed the 20th June, 180H, by which 
General Dupont, and about 16,000 French troops under 
hit command, surrendered to the Spaniards on condition 
of their being conveyed to France by the Spanish gov.; 
gillie totter part of the capitulation was not carried into 
The incapacity of Dupont was mainly instrumen- 
jk^ u bringing about this result, which Inspired the 
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Spaniards with confidence, and was always regarded by 
Napoleon lu the princiiial source of his oisasters la the 
Peninsula. 

BAYONNE, a sea-port town of France, dep. Basses 
Pyrenees, cap. arrond., at the confluence of theNevo 
with the Adour, about 4 m. from the embouchure of the 
latter; lat. 43° 21/ 15" N., long. 1° 28"26'* W. It is di¬ 
vided into three nearly equal parts, which communicate 
by bridges. On the left bank of the Neve is the great 
Bayonne; on the right Imnk of that river, and the left bank 
of the Adour, is the little Bayonne j and on the right bank 
of the Adour, in the dep. Landes, is the suburb of St. 
Esprit, joined by a long wooden drawbridge to the rest of 
the town. The pop. of the two former is 16,912, and of 
the latter 5,997, making In all, 21,099. Jt is strongly for¬ 
tified ; the cltailel, one of the finest works of Vauban, in 
the suburb of St. Esprit, eomniands the town and har¬ 
bour ; and rcrciitly the fortifications have been still further 
augmented and 8trengthene.d.* It Is well built; the streets, 
without b(‘ing regular, are broad, and set off with good 
houses. There are some fine public places, of which that 
called dc Grammont Is the best. Its tjuays are superb, 
and though a little interrupted in parts tw the new fortl- 
fic.'itions, afl'ord the finest promenade in France. Princi¬ 
pal public buildings—cathedral and mint. Bayonne is 
the seat of a bishopric, of tribunals of original jurisdiction 
and of commerce ; it has also a chamber of commercts 
a diocesan seminary, schools of navigation and design, a 
public library, theatre, Ac. A mint is established hero, 
the coins issutol from wtiich arc marked L. This mint had 
coined, from the introduction of tlic d(*cimal system to the 
1st of January, 1832, 90,.576,291 fr.: attached to the mint 
is an assay office. About two thirds of the population of 
the suburb of St. Esprit consist of Jews, most of whose 
ancestors had been, at different times, expelled from 
Spain. They have three synagogues, and there is one in 
the body of the town. There are here yards for the 
building of ships of war and merchantmen, with distil¬ 
leries, sugar refineries, glass works, and fabrics of cream 
ol tartar, chocolate, liqueurs, Ae. Exclusive of these 
articles, the Adour brings down supplies of timber, masts, 
pitch and tar, cork, and other articles, from the Pyrenees, 
many of which are largely exported. The hams of 
Bayonne have long enjoyed a higii celebrity, and its wines 
and brandies .are also iniieh esteemed. It used formerly 
to fit out a considerable number of stilps for the cod and 
whale fisheries, but these sorts of enterprises, though not 
abandoned, has latterly fallen off. It is the sent of an ex- 
tensive contraband trade with Spain. 

The river is rather dangerous, at least in rough 
weatlicr, or when tiierc is a strong current of ftesh 
water. It can only be entered at high water, when 
tiierc is from 13 to 15 feet over the bar at springs, and 
from 9 to 11 at neaps. The sea without is usually 
rough ; and as the bar is liable to shift, a pilot Is Mways 
retired. 

Tiie military weapon called the bayonet takes its 
name from this city, where it is said to have been first 
invented, and brought into use during the siege of 1523. 
Though often besieged, Bayonne lias never been takdh; 
and hence the motto, nunquam pollwda. It was in- 
vAted by the British in 1814; who sustained consider¬ 
able loss from a sortie maile by the garrison. At the 
castle of Merac, in the vicinity, the transactions took 
place between Napoleon and Charles IV. and Ferdi¬ 
nand V11. of Spain, that led to the invasion of the Penin¬ 
sula by the latter. Mr. Inglis was highly pleased with 
Bayonne, which, he says, ho should prefer as a residence 
to almost any phice In the soutli of France. {HngOt arts. 
Basses Pyrintles and Landes ; Dtct. Gdographique,^c,) 

BAYPOOU ( Vaypoara\ a maritime town of Hindo- 
stan, prov. Malabar, 7 m. S. Calicut; lat. ll°10'N.,loug. 
75 ° 52' E. Teak ships of 4(X) tons are built here. 

BAYREUTH, a town of Bavaria, ciqi. circ. Upper 
Maync, on the lled-Mayne, 26m. £. Bamberg; 1^.49° 67' 
N., long. 11° 40' E. Pop. 14,000. It is partial^ surrounded 
by old walls, and has 6 gates and 2 bridges: is well built, 
with broad well-paved streets, fountains, and promenades: 
but it has notwithstanding a **cheerleBS deserted character’* 
( Murray), the absence of the court, on which it formerly 
depended, not being lufilclently compensated by manu¬ 
factures or commerce. It has two palaces; the oldest, 
burnt down in 1753, but again rebuilt, is now converted 
into public offices; the new palace, a handsome edifice, 
the residence of Duke Pius of Bavaria, has a gallery of 
indifferent pictures; in the square before it is an equestrian 
statue of the Margrave Christian Ernest, and behind it is 
a public garden. Among the other public buildings is the 
omra house, the manege or riding school, Uie gymna¬ 
sium, founded In 1664, Ac. It has several churches, and 
a synagogue; with a public library, hospitals, a lunatle 
asylum, Ae. In its suburb, called the Georgam See, 
now a dried lake, is a penitentiary, where a great variety 
of marbles from the Fichtelgebirge are polished and 
wrought lip. Besides being the seat of the administra¬ 
tion, and tribunals for the circ., it has a Protestant con- 
sistoiy. The geological cabinet and collection of fossils 
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bdon^g to Count Munster, in Bayreuth, is one of tiro N. America; between almut 66® and 67® N. lat., and 
finest in Germany. There is here un extensive manu- under the 120th deg. of W. long. The Bear Lake river 
factory of porcei.’uu, and tobacco-pi tie heads; parchment, flows from it to .the Markenxie river. Us waters are very 
linen, cottons, Ac. are also produced, and there are* >piire, atid It is said to be well supplied with fish, 
breweries and tanneries. About 2 m. to the E. is the Her- BEAT (ST.), a town of France, dep. Haute Garonne, 
mitage, a faucifui building erected in the early part of last on the Garonne, 13 in. S. St. Gaudens. Pop. 1,403. It 
century, at an Immense cost, with gardens containing is built of marble fUrnlshed by the neighbouring quar- 
tcmples, terraces, statues, fuimtains, Ac.; and a fine park, rics; but being situated |ln a narrow valley, between 
now much out of order. I'iie Margravine, sister to Fro- mountains which conceal the sun for a part of the day, 
derick the Great, wrote her memoirs In the Hermitage. It is triste. It is the entrepdt of the contiguous valley of 
Uiiyroutti formerly constituted the cap. of an indepen- Arran, in Spain, 
dent principality,-^tne margraviat of Bayreuth. On the BEAUCAIllE (an. Ugemum^^ a town of Prance, 
death of the last margrave without issue, in 1791, his dep. Gard, cap. cant., on the right bank of the Jthone, 
possessions devolved oil the King of Prussia, who c^cd opposite to iWaseon, 14 in. E. Nlmes ; lat. 43® 48' 

tliem to France in 1807. lu 1810, Napoleon transferred 32'' N., long. 4® 38' 50" £. Pop. 9,601. As a town. 

Uit‘in to Bavaria; and their possession lias been con- Beauenire is nothing remarkable, and has no public 
lirtued by subsequent treaties. (Murrap^s Handbook $ building wortJi notice; but its command of internal 
lii'ichardt Guide des yoyt^eurs^ i(C.) navigation afforded by the Uha|ne, and its communi- 

BAZA, a town of Spain, Granada, near tlie Giiadal- cation witii the sea by the canal or Beaucaire, whiciialso 
quiton, in an extensive, well w'atcred, and fertile valley, unites it with tlie canal du Midi, make it favourably 
54 III. F.. by N. Granada; lat.37® 30' N., lung. 2® 50' w. situated fur an entrepdt. Its entire consequence and 
I’op. (including two cants, in its Jurisdiction) 9,817. celebrity is derived from its fair, which commences on 
(Miifiino.) It has a cathedral, 3 i>arish churches, 6 coil. the2id, and fiiiNhes on the 2Hth, July. This was for- 
vc'iits, an ecclesiastical seminary, an liospUal, Ac. The inerly the greatest of European fairs, and though much 
iiiliali. are entirely dependent un agriculture, and cotise- fallen off, it is still attended by a vast concourse of 
quently experience, in bad years, una eslremada nmcria. people, not from France only, but also from Germany, 
Baza is eiuicr on the site of the It'isti of the Homans, or Switzerland, Italy, Spain, and tlie Levant. Almost 
very near it, and vases and other inteiestliig Homan every sort of article, whether of convenience or luxury, 
remains are dug up in its vicinity. It was taken from the is tiien to be met with in the town. It is said that the 

Moors after a lung siege, in 14 n«j. influx of visiters still amounts to nearly 100,000, and 

HAZAS,atowii of Fraiiee, dep. Gironde,cap.arroiid., that the business done exceeds IfiO millions of francs; 
on a rock .‘{3 m. S.S.E. Bordeaux. Pop. 4,446. It is but we suspect that both these estimates are materially 
old and ill-built. It was formerly the seat of a bishopric; exaggerated, and that they w'ould be nearer the mark 
uiid the ancient cathedral, now the parish church, were they reduced a half. 1'hc accommodations in the 
lliniigh not large, is a reinarkalile monument of Gothic town .and at Taraseon not being nearly sufficient for the 
areliiteetiire. It has a court of original jurisdiction, and great and sudden influx of strangers to the fair, largo 
ail agricultural society; with a royal saltpetre munu- numbers of tiiein arc lodged in tents and other tem- 
laetory, a glass-work, tamieric's, Ac. Baz.as is very porar}- erections in the meadow where the fair is held, 
ancient. It is the country of tlie poet Ausoiiiiis, wlio along the Hhunc. All bills duo at this fair arc pre- 
Uniin.shi'd in the 4tli century, and was also, lor a length, sented on the 27th, and protested on the 28th. A tri- 
i'lied jicriod, the residence of the dukes of Gascony, bunal, instituted for tlie purpose, takes cognisance of 
(//wgo, art. Gironde, &c.) and immediately settles, all disputes that grow out of 

H4'/Ot'llLS-AU-PEHCHE-G()NET, a village of transactions at the fair. Detachments from the gar- 
I'rance, dep. Eure et Loire, 15 m. S.S.E. N'ogent-lc- risoiis of Klines and Taraseon assist in keeping order, 
Hutruii. Top. 2.120. Bazoches is the name of several and every thing is conducted with ^he greatest regularity. 
otIuT sin.dl towns in Frauec. The prelect of the dep. is always present, and entertain! 

BAZ/AN O, a town of tlie P.ipal States, J5 m. W. Bo- the leading merchants, 
logna, on tlie Saininoggia. Pop. 1,2(M). I'lic communication between Beaucaire and Taraseon 

BE ACHY HEAD, a conspicuous bold promontory on used to be kept up by a bridge ot boats, but this has 
the S coast ol England, co. Sussex ; lat. fnP 44' 24" N., been replaced by a suspension bridge. This great work 
long. 0® IJ' E. It IS formed of chalky white clillk, that consists of 4 arches, eacli lllO nibtres (426 ft. 6 in.) in 
project iHirpendiculnrly over the beach, whence it derives span. I'his is Ihn statement of Hugo; other au- 
its name, to tlie hi'ight of 564 ft. A lighthouse of the first thoritics say that tlie bridge has only 3 arches, and that 
class was elected, in 1828, on the summit of the second its total length is 441 metres, and is alike substantial 
Cliff to tiic VV. of the Head, 285 ft. above the level of the and handsome. There is at Beaucaire a public library, 
s-a, and cavLins have been cut in the clifls, between the of 14,000 volumes. (Sec/Ji/gu, art. Gardj Encyc. des 
Head and Cuckmore Haven, in the view of aflbrdiiig Gens du Monde, art. lieaucairc.) The article on this 
places of refuge to mariuers wrecked on this dangerous fair in the Dictionnaire du Commerce, ^c., is as poor as 
coast , can well lie iniagiiied. 

BEACONSFIELD, a market town and par. of Eng- BEAUFOHT, a town of France, dep. Maine et Loire, 
land, co. Buckingham, hund. Burnham : area of the par. near the Couesnon, 16 m. E. Angers. Pop. 6,000. 
3,710 acres. Pop. 1,763. The town is situated on an It has a college, or high school, two workhouses, a 
eminence, on the high road from London to Oxford, large market-place, and manufactures of canvass and 
being 24 m. W. by N. of the former. It consists of 4 coarse linen. 

streets, arranged in the form of a cross, and its houses are Brapport, a small sea-port town of the U. States, 
mostly constructed of a mixture ot Hint and brick. The $. Carolina, on Port Royal Island, 75 m. S. Charleston, 
remains of Edmund Burke are deposited in the church, and 58 m. N. Sarannali; lat. 32^ 25' N., long. 80® 32' W. 
formerly a )>art of the monastery of Burnham ; and the It has a deep and sp .cious, but little frequented, harbour, 
church-yard lias a marble moiiumciit in honour of the This also is the name of an inconsiderable sea-port town 
poet Waller, to whom the manor belonged. Bullstrode, of N. Carolina, on Gore Sound. Its harbour admits 
formerly a celebrated seat of the Portland family, is vessels drawing 12 ft. water. 

within a short distance of Beai'onsfield. Market-day, Beaufort, a town of the Sardinian states. Savoy, 
Wednesday. It has fairs for the sale of cattle, sheep, Ac. cap. mand. near the Doron, 30 m« E.N.E. Chamberry. 
on Fob. 13. and Holy Thursday, at wliicti a good dual of Pop. 3,000. 

business Is done, (beauties q/ Englawl and IVales.) BEAUGENCY, a town of France, dep. Lofret, cap. 

BEAMINSTEU, a par. and town of England, co. runt., on the right bank of the Loire, 16 m. S.W. Or- 
Dorset, bund. Beaminster-Forum, div. Bridport, on the leans. Pop. 4,849. This is a vei^ ancient town, and 
Birt, 123 m. W.S. W. Loudon. Area of par. 4,350 acres. m>eupies a conspicuous plarein the history of the foreign, 
Pop. of par., 1821, 2,806; 1831, 2,066: houses at latter civil, and religious wars of France. It tbll successively 
date, 5^. The town is surrounded by hills, wlience the into the hands of the Huns, Saxons, Normans, and En- 
springs, forming the river, issue. It'has a clean respect- glish; but it suffered most from the religious wars of the 
able appearance, and is paved, and lighted by gas. The Kith century. It was surrounded by walls, flanked with 
cliurch is a large structure, on an eminence on the N. towers and bastions, part of which are still standing, the 
side, being a chapel of ease to that of Ketherbury. A rest having been pulled down, and converted intopro- 
free school, founded in 1684, educates 100 boys: the ann. mcnadcs ; it was also defended by a castle, of which 
amount of its endowment is 160/. a ydhr. There arc nothing now remains but a massive tower, 115 ft. high, 
almshouses for 6 poor women. The weekly market on It has a bridge over the Loire of 39 arches; with ihbrica 
Thursday, and ann. fiiirs Apr. 14., Sep. 1(1., and Oct. 9. of olutli, distilleries, and tanneries, nud a considerable 
There is a manufactory of sail cloth, and tin and copper traile in wine, com, and wool, (/fugo, art. Loiret,) 
wares are made 111 the town. It is the centre of a union BEAUJEU, a town of France, dep. Uhone, cap- 
of 26 parishes: the average of its own rates, for the 3 cant., on the Ardi6re, 30 in. N.N.W. Lyons. Pop.2312. 
years ending 1835, was 1,4.37/.: it has 3 guardians. Bea- It is situated at the foot of a hill, on the top of which 
minster is a town of considerable antiquity ; but it lias are the ruins of an old castle. It has manufactures of 
been several times wholly or partly destroyed by fire; to casks and lanterns, and is the entrepdt of all the products 
which iu modern appearance is attributable. exchanged between the S.aone and the Iroiret. 

BEAR LAKE (GREAT), a very irregularly-shaped BEAULIEU, a town of France, dep. Correze, can. 
aod extensive sheet of fresh water, In the N. w. part of cant., on the Dordogne, 22 m. 8. Tulle. Top. 2,647. 11 
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hat fODM trade In wine. Bealleu i« the name of at least 
S4 other small towns in France. 

J9BAULY, a sea-port and village of Scotland, co. Ih- 
vemess, on the N. side of the BeauW Water, where it 
fUla into the bottom of the Beauly Frith, D m. W. In¬ 
verness. It Is small, but finely situated. The Beauly is 
here crossed by a bridge of 6 arches, and the vlUage has 
aome trade. „ . 

BEAUMARIS, a bor. and sea-port town of N. Wales, 
co. Anglesea, hund. Dendaethwy, near the N. entrance 
to the Menai Strait, in Beaumaris Bay, 4 m. N.N.E. the 
Menai bridge; Jat. 68° 17' S., long. 4^5' W. Pop. (1821) 
2,206; (1831)2,497: houses at the latter date, 427. It is 
finely situated near the edge of the bay, in a low level 
tract, which, however, commands some of the finest views 
in Wales. It is neatly built. The castle, erected 
Edward I., though in a dilapidated state, is a fine ruin: ft 
is surroundf'd by a iosse, flanked by 12 circular bastions, 
^'he building is nearly quadrangular, with a round tower 
at each angle. The par. church is at Uandefan, but there 
is a chapel of ease In the town, in which service Is per- 
forintHl in English and Welsh. There are 4 chapels, 
iM'longing to Calvinists, Independents, Baptists, and 
Wesleyans, all well attended; a free nammar-school, 
well endowed, the head master of which must be of the 
Established Church and M.A.; a natioiuil school, for 
240 boys and ^rls, in the town, and another in Llandag- 
van (endowed by the Duchess of Kent), for 60 sciiolars: 
each of the religfous sects have also large Sund^ schools; 
and in all the English language is now taught. The town- 
hall is a commodious modern structure, with rooms for 
the bor. business, courts of justice, and a spacious ball¬ 
room. There are also a co. hall, a co. prison, and a cus¬ 
tom-house. The weekly markets arc held on Sat. and 
Wed.: annual fnirson Feb.l3.,llolyThurs.,Sept. 19., Dec. 
19., all for cattle. No imrtlcular manufacture or trade is car. 
ried on in the town. There is good anchorage in the bay, 
opposite the town, in 7 fathoms stiff clay ; or vessels (as 
is often done) may bo grounded near it on soft mud. 
The W. passage may entered at any time of tide. 
Vessels often resort thither fur security in hard ^les; 
and occasionally some are repaired on the bvacli. Beau¬ 
maris is the chief port of the island and of the Menai 
Strait, and compriseti in its jurisdiction those of Conway, 
Amlwch, Holyhead, Pwlliely, Barmuutli, and Caernar¬ 
von. What trade the town itself possesses is chiefly 
coastwise. There is a regular stcam-packet coininiini- 
cation between Beaumaris, Liverpool, C.aornarvon, and 
Dublin. There belonged to the port, in 1836,401 ships, 
of 22,H.^6 tons burden. The pier, ouays, and warehouses, 
arc protected by extensive sea walls. The place derives 
considerable advantage from visiters from l 4 iverpool and 
elsewhere, who resort to it for sea-bathing, in which re- 
•ncct it can scarcely be surpassed. There are many 
bathing machines, and the hne firm sands of the beach 
form a delightful promenade, from whence, as well as 
ft-om the green, a magnificent prospect presents itself. 
Baron Hill, the seat of the BulkeW fmnily, is on an 
eminence near the town, and its fine grounds slope 
towards it: there are several other good mansions in the 
neighbourhood. The hotels and inns in the town are 
excellent. There is a fine road from the town to the 
Menai Bridge (4^ m.), which also commands splendid 
views. 

Slnc.<* the Municipal Reform Act, the limits of the 
bor. have been restricted so as to comprise only thw 
town and its immediate neighbourhood. The ancient 
bounds included its own parish, and parts of 6 otiiers, 
for an extent of upwards of 10 m.: it has now 4 alder¬ 
men and 12 councillors. Its governing charter, pre¬ 
viously, was granted in the 4tli of Elis.; this quotes, by 
10 others, the earliest being lu 24 Edw. I. 
The government was vested in a self-elective body, con¬ 
sisting of a mayor, 2 bailiffit, and 21 burgesses, who had 
the privilege of returning 1 mem. to the H. of C. The Re¬ 
form Act divested them of this privilege, and made Beau- 
marls the principal of A contributory bors., which jointly 
return 1 mem. to the H. of C. There are 340 houses of in/, 
and upwards; and It had, in 1838, 336 registered electors. 
The poor-rates of the bor., in 1836, amounted to 1,467/. Is. 
The corporation revenues are derived from rents of lands, 
tenements, &c., oyster-beds, and harbour dues: they aver¬ 
age about 666/. The town derives its origin from Edw. 
1., wbo, affer founding the castles of Caernarvon and 
Conway, built that of Beaumaris, in 1206. 

BEAUMONT-DE-LOMAGNE, a town of France, 
dcp. Tarn ct Garonne, cap. cant., on the Gimone, 21 m. 
8.W. Montaubw. Top. 4,211. This little town is alike 
remarkable by the regularity of its plan, the neatness of 
its houses, and the beauty and fertility of its territory. 
U is built round a spacious squ.ve, and its streets, which 
are broad and straight, intersect each other at right 
angles. It has fabrics of coarse cloth, hats, and tannertes. 
(iittgo, art. Tam et Garomie.) 

^BEAUMONT-LE-VICOMTE, a town of France, 
dm. Sarthe, cap. cant., on the Sarthe, 17 m. M. Mans. 
Fop. 2,378. It has manufactures of druggets and other 
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deterfuUoas of woollen cloth; and has a considendile 
trade In com and fat geesin There is a fine promenade 
on an adjoining hill. Beaumont, cither singly or with 
some addition, is the name of a vast number, at least 45, 
small towns in Franco. Tiie most considerable Is Bbav- 
MONT BUR OiBB, d£p. Seine et Oise, 21 m. N. Paris. Pop. 
1,874. It stands on a hill, and has glass-works, and a 
manufhetory of saltpetre. 

BEAUNE, a town of France, d£p. COte d*Or, cap. 
arrond., in an agreeable country, at the foot of a hill 
whlOh produces excellent wine, on the smaU river 
Bouzeofse, 20 m. S.S.W. DDon. Pop. (town ex cant.) 
9,958. It is well built; streets broad, straight, and 
watered by the fountain de VAigue. The church of 
Notre Dame is handsome; but tlie finest building in the 
town is the magnificent hospital, founded in 1444, and 
endowed by Nicholas Rollin, chancellor to Philip Duke 
of Burgundy. Beaune is the seat of tribunals of com¬ 
merce and primary jurisdiction; has a communal college, 
and a public library with above 10,000 volumes. Its 
ramparts, which are planted, afford fine promenades; 
and it has an extensive public garden,, public baths, a 
theatre, Ac. It produces cloth, cutlery, leather, vinegar, 
casks, Ac.; and has dye-works and large nurseries of 
fruit trees. But the principal celebrity of Beaune is de¬ 
rived from its being the centre of the trade in the wine 
that bears its name; that is, in the best of the second 
growths of Burgundy. M. Jullien says, thkt lei vim 
de la cOte de Beaune ont la riputationt oien acquisct iTitre 
let plutfranct de gout de toutc la Bourgogne** 
BEAUNE-LA-llOLANDE, a town of France, d§p. 

l. .oiret, cap. cant., 16 m. W. by N. Montargis. Pop. 
2,128. 

BEAUPREAU,atown of France, dcp. Maine et Loire, 
cap. arrond., on the Evre, 28 in. S.W. Angers. Pop. 
3,288. It has a court of original jurisdiction, with dye- 
works and tanneries. In 1793 the Vcndcaps obtained, in 
the vicinity of this town, a com])letu victory over the 
republicans under General Ligonnier. 

BEAUSSET, a town of France, dcp.Var, cap. cant., 9 

m. N.'W. Toulon. Pop. 3,050. It has fabrics of hats 
and tiles, with tanneries, a glass-w'ork, and a consider¬ 
able trade in oil, wine, spirits, soap, and coarse clotli and 
linen. 

BEAUVAIS, a town of France, cap. dtip. Oise, on the 
Theraln, where ft is joined by the Avclon, in a valley 
surrounded by wooded hills, 42 m. N. by W. Paris ; lat. 
41)0 26' 7" N., long. 2° S' E. Pop. 13,082. This is a 
very ancient city, and has undergone many vicissitudes. 
So late as 1803 it was surrounded by ramparts and fosses, 
but these have been since partly levelled, and converted 
into agreeable promenades. It is ill built, the houses 
consisting, for the most part, of wood, clay, and mortar: 
the streets are not narrow, nor dirty, but tliey aro badly 
planned. Hiul the cathedral beep finished on its original 
plan. It would have been the finest Gothic edifice in 
France, but the choir only is complete. It contains a 
fine monument of Cardinal dc .lanson, bishop of Beauvais. 
Tiie church of St. Stephen, erected in 997, is celebrated 
for its fine painted glass windows. The episcopal palace, 
now the hotel de prefet, is very large and ancient, and 
has the appearance of a (:othic castle. Previously to the 
Revolution there were in Beauvais, besides the cathedral, 
fi collegiate churches, 12 iiarlsh ditto, with 6 convents for 
men and 2 fur women T Now, however, the convents 
have ceased to exist; and ail the churches, save two, and 
two chapels of ease, have either been pulled down or ap¬ 
plied to other purposes. The other public buildings are 
the college, theatre, hfitel de Dieu, with 40 beds, poor- 
house, royal manufactory of tapestry, &c. It h the seat 
of a bishopric, of courts of premiere inttance^ and, be. 
sides the college has a diouesan seminary, with 145 
pupiU, gratuitous courses of geometry and mechanics 
applied to the arts, and a public library with 7,600 vo¬ 
lumes. Beauvais has considerable advantages, In the 
command of water-power, and in the cheapness of turf 
fuel for the prosecution of manufactures; but though 
those carried on In the town be considerable, thc^ are not 
flourishing. The principal 4s that of a sort of flannel 
{moUcton) ; at present, however, it is said to be in a 
retrograde condition, owing to the want of capital and 
enterprise in those engaged in it. A good deal of cloth Is 
made of a medium quality. There is also a royal manu¬ 
factory of tapestry, established In 1664; but these esta¬ 
blishments are of little or no use, except as works of art, 
their products being too dear to come into general de¬ 
mand. The fabrics of printed cottons arc much fallen 
off: but the art of dyeing is still successfully practised, 
aud there are extensive bleach-fields, with flour-mills, 
tanneries, Ac. The trade of Beauvais is extensive. Large 
quantities of corn, and of linen, called demi Hollander 
manufactured in its vicinity, are disposed of in its 
markets. 

Beauvais existed under the Romans, and has since 
been held by the Normans and the English, from the 
latter of whom it was wrested in the 16th century. In 
1477 it was besieged by Charles le Tfimeraire, duke of 
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Burgundy, and though without a garrison, the dtlseni. 
Ird on by the famous heroine, Jeanne Hachette, repelled 
the enemy. An annual festival is still celebrated In 
honour of this event, when the ladles take the iiart of the 
gentlemen. (Hugo, art. Oisej DictUmnaire du Com- 
mereet art. Beauvais.) 

BEAU VO 111, a town of France, dep. Vendee, cap. cant, 
opposite to the Island of Noirmuticr, about 3 m. from 
the sea. with which it Is united by a canal. Pop. 2,357. 
Vessels of from GO to HO tons come up to the town, to 
load with com and salt, produced in the salt marshes 
in the vicinity. This town Wtis formerly fortified, and 
had a castle; It was besieged by Henry IV. in 1588, who 
having fallen into an ambuscade, was involved in the 
greatest danger. 

BKCCLES, a bor., par., and town of England, N.E. 
border co. Suffolk, on the Wavency, <J5 m. N.E. Lon* 
don. Area of par., 1,740 acres ; pop. of p.ir., in 1821, 
1,493; 1H31,3,862. The town is well built on the 8. side 
of the river, and consists of several streets, diverging 
from a central area where the market is held. The 
church, with a modern detached steeple, is an ancient 
structure on the edge of a cliff, overlooking the level 
pastures through which the Wavency flows. There arc 
two dissenting chapels ; a free school, founded under 
James 1., fur 100 boys; a grammar school, endowed in 
1713, which has 10 exhib. to Kinanuel Coll., Cambr.; a 
national school; a good town-hall, theatre, and assembly- 
rooms. The weekly m.’irkctis on Saturday. Annual fairs 
are held on Whit-Monday, June 29., and Oct. 2. ; the last 
liciiig a horse fair. The river is navigable for sea-borne 
vessels of 100 tons to the town, and by it an active trade 
is earried on in coals, Ae. There arc no mauufiicturcs, 
but malting is carried on to a considerable extent. In 
1H32, when its communication with the sea was first 
opened, anjl a new dock was formed, there were 3 ves¬ 
sels, of 231 tons, entered inw'ards, in the foreign trade; 
and in the coasting trade M vessels, of 3,596 tons, Inw'ards, 
and 3(i vessels, of 2,034 tons, outwards. 

In JH3G there were 6 vessels, of 415 tons, belonging to 
the town, but registered at Yarmouth, of which it is an 
nut station. I'he annual value of the rateable property 
In 1835 was 11 ,20 k/. A rate for lighting, paving, Ac., under a 
local :ict, averages 240/. a year, 'i’he poor-rate, 1,471/. 10s. 

Since the Municipal lleform Act the limits of the bor. 
have been contraited so as to include only the part on 
which the town stands, an area of 350 acres. It was pre¬ 
viously co-extensive with the parish, and was first incor- 
poratfd in 34 lien. Vlll., when Beecles Fen, consisting 
of 1,4(M) acres of pasture, was granted. The governing 
ch.-irter wa^ granted in 2 James I. The privilege of 
depasturing slock on the fen extends to every house¬ 
holder; and, ot the original grant,940 acres remain un- 
aliiMiated. 'I'he (.orpor.ation also possess an estate, csdled 
the Hospital Hill, and a lease of the tolls of markets and 
fairs, Ac.; inaking the avenwe amount of their annual 
revenue upwards of 1,1(M)/. Their busine.ss is transacted 
in the town-hall, where quarterly sessions for the neigh- 
bom hood are also held by the co. magistrates. (Pari. 
Papnsand Keports; Beauties qf Eng. and Wales, il. 14.) 

BEDAl/K, a market town and par. of England, N. H. 
CO. York, on an affluent of the Swale, 34 m. N.N.W. 
York. Area of par. 7,070 acres. Pop. of ditto, 2,707; of 
town, 1,20G. 'i'he town is well built, and the church 
is a large and handsome edifice, constructed in the reign 
ofY^dward III. 'I'he living, which is a rectory, is one of 
the best in the county, liaving been worth, at an average 
of the 3 years ending with 1831, 2,(MMi/. a year. It has 
a grammar-school, and some charities. The country 
round is very fertile, and it lias a well-supplied market. 

BEDAIIKIEUX, a town of Franco, dep. Ucrault, 
cap. cant., on the Orb, 20 in. N. Beziers. Fop. (town 
ex cant.), 5,760. It is neat, and well built, and is one of 
the most industrious towns of its size in France. It has 
manufactures of fine and coarse cloth, of stufik, of silk 
and wool, woollen and cotton stockings, hats, oil, paper, 
and soap, with dye-works and tanneries. (Dictionnaire 
du Commerce.) 

BEDFORD, an Inland co. of England, having N. and 
N.W., Huntingdon and Northampton shires ; E., Hun- 
tin^on and Cambridge; S., Hertford; and W., Buck¬ 
ingham and Northampton. Area, 296,320 acres, of which 
about 250,000 are supposed to be arable, meadow and 
pasture. Surface diversified with low hills, vallcvs, and 
extensive level tracts. On the S., the Chiltem hflls rise 
to a consideralile elevation. Principal rivers, Ouse and 
Ivell. It has every variety of soil, from the stiffest clay 
to the lightest sand. In the vale of Bedford, the soil is 
clayey; the sandy soil is well suited for the turnip hus¬ 
bandry, and garden culture; and, on the whole, the co. 
may be said to be of about an average degree of fertility. 
It is chiefly under tillage, which is in a medium state of 
improvement—not so far advanced as in some counties, 
nor so backward as in others. Wheat and beans arc the 
principal produce of the clays, and turnips and barley of 
the sandy soils. Large quantities of vegetables are 
raised in various places, for the supply of tlie markets of 
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London and Cambridge. Cattle of a mixed Iweed. 
Stock of sheep estimaUMl at almuk 200,000. There are 
some large estates; but property is notwithstanding a 
good deal subdivided. Average size of farms, 1 SO acres; 
average rent of land, 18s. 4d. an acre. Fullers' earth is 
dug up in considerable quantities in the vicinity of Wo. 
burn. Excellent straw platt for ladies' hats is made at 
Dunstable: the manufacture of pillow lace, once widely 
diffused through the county, has much declined, and 
there is no other manufacture of any importance. Prin¬ 
cipal towns, Bedford, Biggleswade, Leighton-Buzard, 
and Luton. Bedfordshire contains 9 hundreds, and 123 
parishes; and had. in 1831, 17,973 houses, 20,016 families, 
and 95,483 inhabitants. It returns 4 members.to the H. 
of C. ; viz. 2 for the co., and 2 for the bor. of Bedford. 
Sum expended for the relief of the poor in 1838, 39,380/. 
Annual value of real property in 181.5, 364,277/.; profits 
of trade and jirofessions in ditto, 94,797/. 

Bedpoku, a bnr. and town of England, cap. co. Bed¬ 
ford, on the Ouse, 45m. N.N.W. London. Pop., 1K2I, 
5,466; 1831,6,959: houses at the latter date, 1.491. It Is situ, 
ated in a pleasant vsile, on both sides the river, which is 
spanned by a handsome five-arched stone bridge, built in 
1810. It consists chiefly of a wide street, between 1 and 
2 m. long, intersected by several smaller streets at right 
angles, 'fhe houses on the S. side the river are hand- 
some modem structures; the rest, an intermixture of 
ancient and modern, but mostly wt.!! built and neat; the 
whole is paved, lighted by gas, and amply supplied with 
water, ’i'here are 4 churches; St. Peter’s, the moat 
ancient, h:is a Norman porch and a fine tower; St. John's, 
St. Mary's, and St. Paul’s, are all in the Gothic style, with 

S ood towers. The Baptists, Independents, Wesleyans, 
ews, and Moravians, iiave each places of worship; tlie last 
have also a female establishment. There is a grammar- 
school, founded in ]5i)6, which educates between 70 and 
80 of the town boys frc'e; and about the some number 
who boiinl with the liead master, and pay: it has H 
exhib., of 80/. a year each, to Oxford, Cambridge, and 
Dublin: nnoUier free sc1uk)I, founded in 1727, for 10 
boys and 10 girls; and a bluc-coat school, founded in 
1760, for clothing and educating 2,5 buys: this last is now 
united with tiie national school, but the endowment is 
kept distinct. The charities, compared with the size of 
the town, exceed, in amount, those of any other in tho 
kingdom. Tiie principal charity consists of proiierty in 
Beilford and liondou, left by Sir Win. Harpiir, who w.ii 
born in the former, and became lord mayor of the latter. 
The rental of this property has Increased, so that its 
annual amount in 18:13 was l3,,5(K)/. The trustees are — 
the lord-lieut.; the members for the co, and the bor.; 
the first and second masters of the grammar-school; 18 
persons chosen by the inhabitants of Bedford ; and the 
corporation; the last being, in fact, virtually its ma¬ 
nagers. 'rhe revenue is distributed amongst the ftee 
gn-unmar, Engli.sh, nation.'il, and commercial schools ; 58 
almshouses; and in marriage portions, apprentice ri>c8, 
preiiiiuniB, and donations ambiigst tho poor. Besides this, 
the principal charity, there is the hospital of 8t. John, 
founded in the reign of Edward 11., for a master and 10 
poor brethren; aiul 8 almshouses, endowed In 1679, for de¬ 
cayed single folks of either sox. There Is a scssions-house, 
a theatre, and a public library ; reading, lecture, billiard, 
and assembly-rooms, all in one handsome structure, re¬ 
cently built Tiierc is also a new building in the Tudor 
style, erected by the trustees of the Bedford charity, with 
rooms fur tlie Englisli and national scliools, a committee 
room, Au 'J'he co. gaol and house of correction are at the 
N. entrance to the town. The co. lunatic asylum, and the 
CO. infirmary, are also near the town, on the Ampthill 
road : the infirmary, a large fine building, was erected 
in 1833, chiefly from fuiuis bequeathed by the late 
Samuel Whitbread, Esq.; but the Marquis of Tavis¬ 
tock subscribed 2,('(M)/. towards its completion. The 
penitentiary (a large cstab.) on the Kettering road. 
The chief nnurket is held on Saturday: the weekly 
sale of wheat averages about 600 ouarters* There 
is a smaller market on Monday, chiefly for pigs* Annual 
fairs arc held first Tuesday in Lent, April 21., July fib, 
Aug. 21., Oct. 12., Nov. 17., and Dec. 19. That In Oct. 
is called the statute fair, and is the most important: the 
others arc cattle fairs. 'J'hc Ouse is navigable flrom 
hence to Lynn Regis, and a considerable traffic is carried 
on Ixitwcen the two towns, chiefly in malt, coals, timber, 
and iron. Lace-making formerly employed a great many 
of the women and children, and now straw-platting. 
There are no other manufactures. The bor. Is co- 
extensive with the 5 parishes of Sts. Peter, Paul, Cuth- 
bort, Mary, and Jolin; the area of the whole Is 2,164 
acres, the town being in the midst, with a fertile bolt o| 
land all round. It is divided Into 2 wards, and go¬ 
verned by a mayor, 3 aldermen, and IH councillors. 
The annual revenue of the corporation is derived from 
lands and houses in the bnr., and averages about 440/. a 
year. There are local courts of petty and quarter scs- 
sioiis, and of pleas. 'Pho co. sessions and assises are 
also held in the town : the number of committals for the 
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whole CO. Ill 1837 tru 173; of these, 42 were tried at the 
auliet, 121 at the co. quarter scmIoiih, and 10 at tiic local 
courts. The value of rateable property In the town in 
1816 was 9,188/. a year; in 183.% it was 8,802/. The bo- 
rough«rate amounts, on an average, to 324/. 6s. a year. 

Under the Poor Law Amendment Act Bedfonl is the 
union town for 24 parishes. The average of its own 
poor-rates for 3 years, ending 1834, was 2,774/. It Is re¬ 
presented by 6 guardians. The bur. has returned 2 
members to the 11. of C. since the 23 Kdw. I. Previ- 
ously to the Keform Act they were elected by the bur- 
gossGs and freemen, both bodies consisting of an indefinite 
number. In the contest of 1830 (gained by I vote), ICO 
polled, of whom G1 only were resident. There are 183 
nousesof the ann. value of 10/. and upwards. Registered 
voters for 1837, 878 ; of whom 91 were freemen. It is the 
principal polling tow'n, also, of the co. Its modern is a 
contraction of its Saxon name, Betian ford. A strong 
casUe was built here soon after the Conquest, which, in 
subsequent reigns, endured many sieges: part of its cn. 
trenchinents may still be traced. Near the town are tlie 
remains of Caldwell and Newenhom priories. John 
Bunyan, author <if the Pilgrim's Progress, was pastor of 
the Independent congregation at Dedlurd, from 1G71 till 
his decease, in 1688. The Russell family derive their 
title from the town. ■( I.yson's Mag. Brit, f Pari. Re¬ 
ports i Braylcy and Britton's Beauties tf Ei^lartd and 
f rales.) 

BEDFORD LEVEL, a distr. on the E. coast of Eng¬ 
land, comprising the greater portion of a flat marsliy 
tract, called the Feus, which extends into six counties, 
and is bounded on tlic N.E. by that great inlet of the 
Cerman Ocean, known as the Wash; and in all other 
directions \)y ranges of hills that enclose it in the form 
of an ellipse. It includes about 400,000 acres of this fen 
country, and extends N. and S., from Tydd 8t. Giles to 
Milton, 33 m.; and from I'oterborough to Br.*indon, in 
an E. and W. direction, 40 m. Its Imundiirios are irre¬ 
gular ; but, cotnniencing from Peterborough northerly, 
the line extends by Peakirk, Crowlund, Wbaplodc Drove, 
Parson Drove, Giiybirn, Salter’s Lode, and Methwold, 
to Brandon ; and tbence, on the S. side, by Mildcniiall, 
Milton, Earilb, Ramsay, Wood W'alton, and Yaxley, to 
PeterlHiroiigli. This coinprlsea the whole Isle of Ely (the 
N. division of Cambridgoshtre), and also a few parishes 
in the S. division of tliat county; 30,000 acres of Sntrilk; 
63,000 of Norfolk i .'i7,0(M) of Huntingdon; between 7,0lH) 
and 8,000 of Nortliuniptoushirc; and the S.E. portion of 
Lineolosldro. 'J’lie whole tract appears to h.ivo been 
gradually formed, sidimentury dcposiiiuiis, in an 
inlet of the oee.ui, bi ought thitlier by the tid.il currents, 
from the dibris of the eoast, and by torrents from the 
surrounding uplands. Eight principal rivers, or drains, 
originally traversed the level, tlirec of whicli had their 
outfalls In the sea: the Welland, in Foss Dyke Wash ; 
the Netie, in the Sutton Wnsli Way; and the Oiise, at 
Ijynn Regis: of the rest, the Glen joined the Welland, 
near its outfall; the Wi^beacli was a branch of the 
None; the Cam, the Larkc, and the Little Ouse, fell 
into the Great Ouse on its E. side. The Romans appear 
to have been the first who formed sea embankments, and 
■hut out the tide: subsetiuently to which, for a prolonged 
period. It was a very fertile and populous tract. 1 lie 
outfalls of the streams, and the deutbs of their clnmnels, 
remained adequate to carry off tlie superfluous water, 
and effect a proper drainage, although it is a well-ascer¬ 
tained fket that the average level of the surface was 
several feet lower than at present (at Spalding and Wls. 
beach not loss than 10 ft, and at Peterborough f* ft.). 
This Is easily accounted for, from tlie subsequent cliangcs 
being of a nature favourable to tlie formation of peat, 
and the deposition of matter continuing more and more 
to sUt up the outfalls, and channels, and coast line. 
The roots of large trees, grass lying in swatiies, as wlien 
first mowed, boats, shoes of a pattern worn in Rich. II.’s 
reign, ftc., have been discovertxl in various places at tiie 
deptb of several feet under silt or peat. At the setting down 
of Skirbeck sluice, near Boston, a blacksmith's shop was 
found under 16 ft. of silt. These clianges, therefore, 
were occasioned by the continued opeiatlon ot the same 
causes to which the formation of the district is origi¬ 
nally attributable; and which are still in ceaseless action 
on the coast. By shutting out the tide also, its scouring 
action would be greatly limited ; and, consequently, the 
channels and outfalls of tlie streams would silt up and 
contract more rapidly, unless prevented by some artificial 
means. This process, however, would lie gradual; and, 
down to the time of Stephen, we find the district round 
Thomey described by Henry of Huntingdon as most 
.beautiful and fertile; wliilat, at the period when Francis, 
Karl of Bedford, and his coadjutors, undertook the 
drainage of the great level that is named from him, 
this tract, oomprnlng 18,0(X) acres, was an Inundated 
morass, with the exception of a small hillock on which 
the abbey stood. As early, how'ever, as tlie reign of 
Kdwani 1., tlie silting up of the rivers, and the want of 
adequate drainage, liad become an evil of great magni¬ 


tude ; and as a large proportion of the fens then belonged 
to rich religious establishments, they made many vi- 
goroiis efiVirts to obviate the Increasing evil. But it was 
not till the lera of Elisabeth that the drainage of the 
fens was viewed in Its true light, that of an important 
national concern ; and an act was passed for e^cting It 
in the 44th of her reign. In consequence of the queen's 
death, nothing was attempted till 1634, when a charter 
was granted by Chas. 1. to Francis, Earl of Bedford 
(who had succeeded to the property of I’horney Abbey), 
and 13 other adventurers, who undertook to drain the 
level, on condition of being allowed 9.5,000 acres of 
the reclaimed land: this was partially accomplished 
within three years, at the cost of 100,000/. The prin¬ 
cipal cuts then made were, the Old Bedford River, 6 m. 
long, 20 ft. wide ; Sam's Cut, of tlie same length and 
fixe; Bevil's Loam, 10 m. long, and 40 ft. wide; and 
Peakirk Drain, of the some U'ligth, and 17 ft. wide. 
The old drains were also repaired and enlarged, and 
four sluiecs formed to keep out the tide: two at Tidd, 
one at.Wibbeaeh, and one at Suiter’s Lode. After all 
these works iiad been accomplished, at so great a cost, 
by the corporation, the contract was set aside, at tlie 
instigation of government, under the plea of the drains 
being inadequate. An offer was then made by the 
king to undertake the drainage of the fens, on being 
allowed 162,000 acres, wliich was 57,000 more than were 
to have been allotted to the corporation for effecting 
It. This disgraceful attempt to swindle the latter out 
of the advantages likely to result from their outlay uiid 
exertions, was, however, defeated by the national di^- 
turbances tliat shortly after ^broke out. But the neg¬ 
lect consequent on the distracted state of the country 
rendered what had been effected in a great measuie 
useless, so that the district remained a waste, till 
I 1649, when William, Earl of Bcili'ord, h.i(l all his lather's 
rights restored by the Convention parliament: another 
cflbrt was then made, under his direction ; and at tlic 
cost of 30M,0(X)/., the original adventuieis were eiiubleii 
to claim iheir 95,000 acres. The principal cut last 
in;ule was tliat of the New Bedford river, 100 ft. wide, a 
short distance from, and running nearly parallel with, 
tlic old one. In 166S a eorimr.'ition was established by 
an act (1,5 (7. 2. c. 17.), to provide lor the inuintenaneo 
and repair of the works, and to levy .'issessnients 
on tlie proprietors for the sums necessary to defray the 
expenses, 'i'hc corporation consists of a goveiiuir, 
6 bailiffs, 20 eoiiscriators, and a commonalty, consisting 
of all wlio )iohsess 100 acres witiiio tlie level. The 
conservators are required to have kOO, the bailiffs and 
goicrnor, 4(i0 eiu'li; the officers are elected annii.iil). 
Si'veral subsequent acts have been passed to explaiii.alti'r, 
and amend tlie original one ; but its main outlines liave 
been preserved, and continue to form the basis of the 
government oi the Fen. In 1697 tiie Itwcl was divided 
into three parts, — the N., Middle, and S. levels: tiie 
first comprises the lands betueen the Welland and the 
Neiie; the second, those between the Nene and GUI 
Bedford rivers ; the third extends from Old Bedford 
river to the souiliern limits. 

In 1705 an art passed for improving the outfall 
of the Ouse, aud for making a cue from Kaubrink to 
Lynn: this was not eflectud till 1820, and has proved 
highly beneficial. 'J'o ennmerato the various cuts and 
drains that have been made at various times would be 
tedious and useless. The water, in the rivers and gsi*at 
artificial cuts, is mostly above the level of the lands they 
pass through, and is confined by embankments: the 
water, tliercfore, collected in the smaller land-drains 
and ditclics, has to be lifted into these main channels by 
pumps, which are mostly worked by windmills, but in a 
a few Instances by steam-engines. The most recent, and 
by far the most efficient, improvement that has been 
made in the drainage and navigation of the Fens, has 
been accomplished under acts passed in 1827 and 1829, 
** for improving the outfall of the Nciic; for draining 
the lauds whicli dlkchargo tlieir waters into theWisbeach 
river; and for improving tlie navigation of that river, 
from Kindersley cut to the sea; and embanking the salt 
marshes." A new tidal channel was cut for the dis¬ 
charge of the Nene: this bemns about Gm. below WIs- 
beach, aud extends to Crabhole (6^m.); thence the river 
has shaped for itself a natural channel (l| m. in length) 
to the Wasli. The surface width of tlie new cut varies 
from 200 to 800 ft.; its depth, from the surface of the ad¬ 
jacent land to tiie bed of the stream, is 24 ft. tliroughout: 
the spring tides ri&e about 22 ft. at the end nearest tlio 
sea, and 18 ft. where It joins Kindersley rut. A bridge 
has been thrown over this channel at Sutton Wash, 
8 m. below Wisbeach, and an embankment made across 
the sands, forming a new and safe line of road be¬ 
tween Norfolk and Lincolnshire. Between 7,000 and 8,000 
acres of marsh will ultimately have liccn recla'med from 
the sea, and brought to a cultlvat(*d state hy these opera¬ 
tions. All uninterrupted communication witli the sea from 
Wisbeach (the emporium of a large district) has been 
effected fur small vessels at all tiir.es of tide, aud in any 
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weather; and at springs, for large vessels ; whore, pre- portance It possessed to them ; they have been worked 
vlously, those drawing 6 ft. could only reach witn a within the last SO years, but are now discontinued, thoush 
spring tide and fhvouralile wind. But the most im- some smaller ones are, or rccciitiy were. In work. The 
portant result is, the Improved drainage that has been bor. claimed by prescription, but did not return mem. to 
effected. In tills new channel tlie tide ebbs nearly 10 ft. the H. of C. till the rel^ of Rllz., from which period two 
lower than in the old one, immediately opposfte the were regularly elected, till the passing of the Reform 
S. Holland and N. Level sluices, which are the outlets Act, by which it was disfranchised. The ann. val.of prop, 
for the water of about 100,000 Acres of fen-land. A In 181o, In the entire parish, wasS5,A.l01. Jn its ancient 
new main drain and sluice h.as been formed, to take churcli are some curious monuments of tlie old families 
the proper advantage of tiiis; and also several minor of Champernowne and Ferrers. 

drains. The Kene outfall was finished in 183il, at BEERBHOOM, or BIRBOOM, (rfroMumf, the land 
a cost of 200,000/. The drainage of the N. Level, of heroes,) a distr. of Hindostan, prov. Bengal, chiefly 
under an act obtained in 1830, cost l.'iO.OOO/. Following between lat. 23^ 25'. and 240 25' N., and long. SCOand 
the example of his ancestors, tbe Duke of Bedford has HB<* E.; having N. the distr. Bhaugulpore; E. Moor- 
been the clnef supporter of both those undertakings, shedabad and Nuddea; S. Burdwan and the Jungle 
which have rendered pumping, either by wind or steam, Mehals; and W. Ramgur. Area, 3,870 sq. m. Pop. 
unnecessary in the N. Level; and proved, that by due (1822) 1,207,065. Much of it is hilly, covered with 
skill and exertion, all the waters of this important jungle, and thinly inhabited; there are no navigable 
tract might have an adequate outfall created for them, streams, which impedes its cultivation and trade; but 
{EUUibb’s Hist, Bedfwd Lewi ; McCulloch’s Statistical the roads and bridges are kept In good order by govern- 
Acet. nf the British Empire ; Sfueaton’s Tracts j Penny ment convicts, and its pop. and prosperity are increasing. 
Cydoptcdia.) Good coal and iron ore are found; the latter Is worked 

BEDNGUE, a town of Hindostan, cap. of a district in numerous native forges, supplied with fuel from ex- 
of Mysore, lat. 13o .50' N.; long. 75° 6' E.; 150 m. tensive forests. The other most Important products 
N.W. Seringapatam, 360 m. W.N.W. Madras. It is arc rice, sugar, and silk. The land revenue in the 
situated on one of the best roads in the W. Ghauts, year 1820-30 was 691,876 rup. Highway depredations 
which leads from Mangalore. When Uyder Ail took it arc frequent, especMly by the petty hill chiefs in the 
in 1763, It was said to lie 8 m. in circ.: it afforded him W.; the head-quarters of the judicial establishment are 
considerable plunder. In 1783 it was taken by tho at Soory; the other chief towns arc Nagore, Noony, and 
English; but in the following year the troops in pos- Serampore. In 1801 the Hindoos were to the Moham- 
scssion were either destroyed or dislodged by Tipjioo. medans as 30 to I. {Hamilton’s E. J.Gax. i. 246.; He* 
At his death it had l>ut 1,.5(X) houses,—some additions wrrts on E. L 4,ffhirst Append, iii.; Revenue Map^ i. 
have, however, been made to it since. Its trailc is in- 762.) 

(rcasing, but it has iio manufactures. {HavuUon’s E. I. BEER-REG IS, a par. and market town of England, 
Gos. i. 156.) CO. Dorset, bund, of same name. Fop. of par. 1,483. 

BKDWIN (GREAT), a bor. and par. of England, The town is sitmited on an afllucnt nf tlie Piddle, 7 m. 
CO. Wilis, liund. Kindwardstonc, 64 m. W. by S. Loud. N.W. Warcham. It has a good cliurch, with some 
Area of par., 10,420 acres. Pop. of par. in 1831,2,191. monuments. Its annual fair, held on Woodbury Hill, 
The town, which is old, stands on an elevated site, on a 18th Sep. and 3 following days, used to be one of the most 
chalky soil. Its church exhibits specimens of the style important in the co. for the sale of cattle, horses, Ac.; 
of various eras (from the Norman to Henry V 111.), and and is still very considerable. 

is a cruciform structure, with a fine embattled tower BEES (ST.) HEAD, a cape of England, lieing the 
rising from the intersection. The market-place (a very most westerly point of the co. of Gumberland, about 3 m. 
old building) is still standing in tbe principal street; S.W. Whitehaven ; lat. 55" N., long. 3" 37' 24" 

but tlie market has long been disused. Fairs are held, W. It Is composed of abrupt, high, rocky cliffr ; and is 
April 23. and July 26. The placo is in the juris- surmounted by a lighthouse, exhibiting a fixed light, 
diction of the county magistrates, being merely a nutninal having the lantern elevated 338 ft. above high water 
borough, with a portreeve, bailiifs, Ac., elected at the mark. 

manor court leet. It sent 2 mem. to the parliaments of BEESKOW, a town of Prussia, prov. Brandenburg, on 
Edward 1.; thence, with some inrerruptions, to 9 the Spree, 18 m. S.W. Frankfort on the Oder. Pop. 
Henr> V., and thence, continuously, till the Reform Act, 3,000. It is the seat of a court of justice, and has ma- 
by which it was disfranchised, laiere is a fine relic of nufacturcs of cloth and linen, with breweries, tanneries, 
Sa* oil earth-w nrk, called t'dilsbury Castle, about a mile and lime-kilns. 

N.E. of the town ; it encloses an area of about 15 acres. BEEORT, or BELFORT, a town of France, dep. 
Some Roman remnins have also been found about | a Haut-Rhin, cap. arroiid., on the Savoureusc, 3H in. 
mile S.W. oi ihe town. The Kcnnct and Avon Canal S.S.W. Colmar. Pop. 5,687. When this town was ceded 
nnsses Uiroij>'h the parish, and furnishes coftls. The by Austria to France, in 1648, it was not fortified; but 
living is a vicarage, with the chapel of East Grafton the importance of its position for the defence of the plain 
annexed. to the K. of tho Vosges being obvious, works were eon- 

REKDER, a eonsiaorablc prov. of Hindostan; part stnieteil on a new principle, by Vauban, which made it a 
of the Deccan; chiefly betwoen lat. 17^ and 20*^ N., fortress of the second class. It consists of two parts — 
having N. Aurungabad and Bcrar ; E. Hyderabad and the high and low town ; is well built; has large liarracks, 
Giindwaiui; S. Hyderabad and W. Bejapoor and Au- a handsome church, a college, a public library, cuntain- 
riiiigab.ui: it is included in the nizam's domin., and ing 20,000 volumes, and a tribunal dc premiere instance. 
divided into 7 districts ; viz. Calbcrga, Naldroog, Akul- Belfort has iron-foundries, with fabrics of Iron-wire, 
cotta, (killiany, Reeder, Naudere, and Patrec. It is idlly printed calicoes, hats, paper, Ac.; and is the entrcp6t of 
but not mountainous, and watered by many rivers, of most i>art of the trade of France with Alsace, Lorraine, 
wliich the Munjexa and Godavery are the chief, and is Germany, and Switzerland, (/fe/go, art. Haut-Rhin.) 

S en orally fertile. It is but thinly inhabited, tho Hin- BEG (LOUGH), a small lake of Ireland, about 2 m. 

oos being to the Mohammedans as 3 to 1 : before the from the N.W. corner of Lough Neagh, with which it 
conquest by the latter it was comparatively populous. Is connected by the river Rann. (See Louoii Nbaoii.) 
Tiiree languages, the Tclinga, Maharatta, and Canarese, REGARD, a town of France, dra. CAtes du Nord, 
are spoken in this prov., and their mutual point of limit cap. cant., 3 m. N.W. Guingeamp. Pop. 3,503. 

Is somewhere in the neighbourhood of the principal BEHARAN, a town of I'ersla, prov. P'ars, on an ex- 
cown, Boeder, 'i'he Bhamcnee dynasty reigned here tensive and fruitful plain, about 3 nv E. from the ruins 
after the Moham. conquest, and other small states were of tho ancient city of Aragian, and 130 m. W. N.W. 
subsequently founded, one of which was fixed lii Boeder Shiraz. Mr. Kinncir says tliat the walls arc about 3 m. 
as the capital. The Moguls conquered it at the end of in circumference, and that he was Informed by the 
tbe 17th, and the nizam csarly in the IRth century, since governor time the pop. amounted to about 10,000. It 
which it lias always been occupied by the successors of is the residence of a Begicrbcgt (Kinneir’s Persia, 
the latter. P*72.) 

Bbbder, a city of Hindostan, cap. of the above BEHRING'S STRAIT, the channel which separates 
prov., in lat. 17° 49' N., long. 770 46' E.; 73 m. N. W. the N.E. corner of Asia from the N.W. corner of Ame- 
llyderabad, and 325 m. E. S.E. Bombay. It stands In rica, and which connects the N. Pacific with the Arctic 
an open plain, except to tlie E., where it rests on Ocean, it Is formed, in its narrowest part, by two re¬ 
ground having a declivity; Is fortified by a stone wall, markable headlands, the extreme points £. and W. of 
with many round towers, and a dry ditch; has remains the continents to which they belong; Cape Prince of 
of some good buildings, and was formerly famous for its Wales, on the Ameriean coast, in lat. 65° 46^ K., long, 
tutenague ware. (Hamilton's E. /. Gaz. i. 157,158.) 168° 15' W.; and East Cape, on the shore of Asia, In lat. 

BEER ALSTON, a bor. of England, co. Devon, 66° 6'N., long. 169® 38'W. Tho distance between these 
hund. Ruborough, imr. Beer-Ferris, 211 m. W. S. W. points Is about 36 m.; but N. and S. of them, the land 
Loudon. Pop. of the par., 1821, 2,198; 1831, 1,876: on both sides rapidly recedes, and, on the N. especially, 
houses. 344 ; areiw 5,850 acres. The village is situated it trends so sharply, that the name of Strait is not vgiy 
betwoen tbe Tavy and Tamar, 1 m. from the latter: its applicable to any part beyond the Capes in that direction, 
market and fair (granted in 1295), have been long discon- It is usual, however, to regard it as extending along 
tinned. Silver-lead mines were opened in the reign nf Asia from Tchukotskoi Noss, in 64° 13' to Serdre Ku- 
Edw. 1. contiguous to the place, which owes what im- men in 67° 3' N ., which gives It a length of 400 m. : its 
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width between Tchukotskoi Nogs (178P 24' W.) and 
Cnjie Itodney, on the opiiosite shore of America (1G6^ 
^ W.2» Is about 2A0 m. 

Thfland on lioth sides is considerably Indented, the 
Asiatic shore especially exhibiting several extensive and 
Giimmodlous bays, as St. Lawrence, Metclilckma, and 
Olliers; but the country Is not of a kind to tempt navi¬ 
gators to ila coasts, which are generally steep and rocky, 
very bare of wood, and not at all abundant In other ve¬ 
getation. 'J'he water bgs an equal, but not great depth. 
Conk remarks, that, on both sides of the Strait, the 
soundings are the same, at the same distance from the 
shore: that near land, he never found more than 23 
fathoms; and by his chart it apficurg that he no where 
found more than 30. Shoal water apfiears to be prin¬ 
cipally confined to the biiys and inlets on the American 
side. There are a few small islands scattered here and 
there along the Strait; and one of some size, St. Law¬ 
rence or cTorke*8 Island, lies at a short distance S. from 
Its entrance. The temperature Is low; by tiie end of 
August the thermometer sinks to the freezing point, and 
N. of the two Capes, there is always a store of ice which 
the heat of summer is quite powerless to disperse. It 
need scarcely be added, that the Strait is frozen over every 
winter. Fogs, and hazy weather, are very common, al¬ 
most indeed perpetual; for though the summer sun is 
above the horizon for a very considerable time, yet he 
seldom shines for more than a few hours, and often is 
not seen for several days in succession. The animals on 
both sides the Strait are similar, as might be expected 
fVom the proximity of the continents, and the annual 
freezing of the water; they consist of the common fur 
bearing tribes and birds of the Arctic regions, but not in 
great numbers. It might be reasonably presumed that a 
corresponding similarity would have been observed in 
the human race on each side of the channel; but this is 
not the case: the 'I'chutski (Asiatics) arc long-faced, 
stout, and well matte; while the Americans are of low 
stature, with rounii chubby faces, and high cheek bones. 
The Asiatics, also, afipcaf to possess more arts, to be 
more refined. In short, to be of a superior race. On 
both shores, the prineii>al occupations appear to be 
hunting and fishing, for the latter ot which tlie waters 
are well fitted, iMiing mueh more abundant in life than 
the barren land. \Vhale8 frequent the Strait, and the 
walrus (morse) seems to be more abundant here than 
in any other part of the world, 'i’he flesh of the latter 
creature is fit for food ( Cook's Third Voy., ii. p. 4.'>7.), and 
it appears probable tiiat the natives of the coasts feed also 
upon the whale. 

In 17»i, Vitus Behring, a (lerman in the service of 
the Empress Catherine, sailiHl tVom Kamchatka, in the 
view of discovering whether Asia were or were not ter¬ 
minated by the sea towards the N.E. lie reached the 
Serdre Kiimen, and laid down the Asmtic coast in a 
manner to call forth the unqualified approbation of 
Cook. In a second voyage to explore the American 
shore, he unfortunately perished under circiunstaiices 
of great misery. Behring may be considered as having 
settlcil the fact of the existence of this strait, and 
therefore it is most properly called by his name; but 
the complete discovery was reserved for ('ook, who in 
17dB surveyed the whole length of both roasts, with a 
precision and accuracy which left nothing for after 
voyagers to perform, and which has made the geognqihy 
of tills remote and barbarous region os precise as 
tlnat of our own country. It may, perhaps, be inte¬ 
resting to know, that a very old Japanese map of the 
world, now in the British Miiseiiin, hays down the 
leading features of this strait with surprising accuracy. 
C /iussian f’oyapes and Discoveries, p 4H. ; Cwik's Third 
roffoge, p. 438.4G7->475, &c.; iii. p.242., Ac.; BiUinns, 
P.&9--2C5..&C.) 

BEHRING'S ISLAND, a small isl. in the Pacific ; 
lat. fifjo N., long. E., the most W. of the Aleu¬ 
tian chain. It ii rocky and desolate, without inha¬ 
bitants, and only remarVablc os the place where the 
great navigator, whose name it be.*ir8, breathed his last. 
After sufTering great hardships in his attempt to explore 
the coast of America (see Iasi article), the scurvy broke 
out among bis men, and in the attempt to return to 
Kamchatka, he was wrecked on this barren rcM'k, 
where was neither food, except marine animals, nor 
covering, except fine sand, in which the captain and 
crew attempted to screen themselves from the effect of 
an Eastern winter, and in which the former dtcil worn 
out by^sease and disappointment. Doc. 8. 1741. (Atw- 
siVm rqg. and Discov., p. 97.) 

BEIL A, or BKLA, an ini. town of Belooohlstan, cap. 
prov, Lus, on an elevated rock on the N. bank of the 
Poorally, lat. 26^11' N., long. 66^*30' E., and 50 m. N. of 
the Indian Ocean. It contains about 2/K)0 houses, 300 
of which belong to Hindoos. The streets arc narrow, 
but the liazar is neat, and the town generally clean and 
di'y ; on the N.W. it'Is protected by a tolerably good I 
mud wall i elsewhevoiit has no external defence. (Pof- 
Hnger's ''Frasets, 19.) 
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BEfLAN, a town of Syria, near the sea, 9 m. 5.E. 
Iskenderoon; lat. 3(W 2<K dO’* N., long. XP 17* E. Pop. 
uncertain, but, at the town is the residence of many rich 
fiunllles, it cannot bo inconsiderable, probably from 4,000 
to 6,000. 

The houses are of stone, with flat roofs, occupy both 
sides of a mountain gorge, and are so disposed tiiat the 
terraces of the Inwernlbuildings serve as streets to those 
above. A large stream rushes through the middle of tho 
town, and in winter cascades ]Muir down on every side. 
A considerable number of aqueducts, some of them very 
ancient, conduct this abundant supply of water to tho 
houses of the inhabitants. 

Beilan gives name to the mountains among wliich it 
stands (an. Atnanus), the S.W. termination of the 
Taurus. 'J'he summits of those mountains are usually 
snow-topped ; hence the winter cold is very severe, but 
the summer climate delightful, aud, at all times, the 
atmosphere is pure and salubrious. 

The town was formerly much frequented by the inha¬ 
bitants (especially Europeans) of Aleppo and Isken- 
dcroon, as a refuge from the burning boats aud unwhole¬ 
some vapours of the plains during the summer. The 
decline of these places has .affected Heilun, but its natiir.al 
advantages have drawn to it a great many wealthy Turks, 
who find a further inducement to reside here, in the fart, 
that, thoii^'h nominally a part of the pachalic of Alepiio, 
the town is really governed by a sheikh, elected by the 
inhabitants from among themselves. In 1H32 Beilan was 
the scene of a deci.<ii\o battle between Ibrahim and 
Hussein, pachas. (Vulney, Ii. 135, 13G.; llobinson, ii. 
279-2H1.) 

BEJA (an. Pax Julia), a town of Portng.al, prov. 
Alentcjo, cap. Comarca, 8r> m. S.F.. Lisbon. Pop. .a,4.'in. 
It is surrounded by walls, flanked with 40 fowi-rs, .and 
defended by a castle. It h.as a r.atlie(lr.al, a rich hospital, 
a Latin school, a fabric of earthenware and l.inneiies. 

BE.TAPOOU, a large jimv. of the Deccan, Hindustan, 
comprised partly in the British doin. and partly in tlio.se 
of the nijali of Sattarah and the Nizam, and containing 
the Portiigiiese territ. of (Joa. It extends from l.'i^^ to 
N. lat., .and lietween 73^ aml780 E. long., having N. prov. 
Aurung.ah.ad; E. the same ]irnv. and that of Ilyderii- 
bad ; S. the Tooinbiiddra and W'lirda rivers, and distr. 
of Caiiara; and W. the Indian Ocean ; length 32t) in , by 
200 m. average breadth. 

Its W. districts are very mnuntainous, being intersected 
by the W. Ghauts; and there arc nuineroiis strong hill 
positions on isolated eminences, with perpcaidiciil.ir sides, 
often crownfd by fortresses. The princi)ia1 rivers are 
the Krishna or Kistnah, Toombuddra, and Bt'iana. 'i'ho 
Krishna is remarkable as forming the boundary iM'tween 
two rt'giuiis in wiiicli distinct languages and spindeK of 
building prevail; N. of that stream the M.aharatta tongue 
is spoken, and the roofs of the ordinary houses .ire pitched 
and th.atched; S. of its hanks the ('anara language pre¬ 
vails, and the houses are flat-roofed, ;nu1 covered with 
mud and clay. The Bauiooses, a tribe resembling the 
lower c.istes of the Mah.aratt.as, with the thievish habits 
of the Blicels, but more subdued and civiliseil, inhabit 
the hills joining the Ghauts in Sattarah, between Voonah 
on the N., Colapoor S., .and Bejapoor E. They are 
rubbers by trade, plundering the rountry w hen not ke])t 
ill snbordfnatiuii; addicted to hunting, Ac., and indther 
tilling the ground, nor disposed to any fixed or laborious 
employment. They do nut cat beef, but arc wdtliuut 
caste. 

After the dissolution of the Bhamenue empire of tho 
Deccan, in 14K9, Adil Shah established a dynasty in 
Bejapoor, which lasted till lOHO, and was singular in con¬ 
ferring Hindoo titles of distinction, which, among other 
Mohammedan governments, were always Arabic. It next 
became nominally subject to Anrnngzebe; then really 
subject to the Maiiarattas: after sufficing all the evils 
of anarchy from 1804 to 1818, most part of it beiame, in 
the latter year, subject to the Britisti; but portions of It 
have since that periixl been again entrusted to the rule of 
subsidiary native princes. (JIanulton's E.J.Gax., pp. 
ir>9_162.) 

Bkjapoor (Vijauapura, the impregnable a'tu), the 
anc. cap. of the above prov. under the Adil Shah dy¬ 
nasty, stands near the right bank of a tributary of the 
Krishna, 115 m. S. K. Sattarah, lat. 16^ 4G' N., long. 
7!P 47' E, In the beginning of the 17th century it was a 
city of great size and strength ; but at present it consists 
merely of an Immense number of mosijues and other 
ublic buildings, many of which are in a state of partial 
eeay; and a scanty population scattered among their 
ruins, and occupying miserable huts. ‘‘As the traveller 
approaches the city from the N., the great dome of 
Mahomed Shah’s tomb is discerned from the village of 
Kunnoor, 14 m. distant. A nearer view gives the idea of 
a splendid and populous metropolis, from the innumer¬ 
able domes and spires and buildings which meet the eye." 
*‘ On entering, the Illusion vanishes, jungle has shot 
tip in the partly obliterated streets, and the visiter may 
now lose niiusclf in the solitude of ruins, where crowds 
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were formerly the only impediments to a free passage.'* 
It comprises an outer fort, or old city, and an inner fort 
or citadel, partly enclosed by, and lying E. of, the former: 
the apace between the walls of these two is said to have 
been sulflcicnt for the encampment, in 1(M9, of 15,000 of 
Aurungzebe’s cavalry. The walls of the outer fort are 
8 m. In clrc., and but little dilapidated, though the out¬ 
works bo in great part destroyed; the inner fort, on the 
contrary, is fast crumbling away. The old city (besides 
a stone bazar, its only frequented spot) contains the 
mausoleum and mosque of Ibrahim Adii Shah, built on 
a basement 130 yds. long, by 52 yds. broad, covered by i 
an immense dome raised on arches, and so elegant arto 
bear a favourable comparison with the most celebrated 
Mogul sepulchres of upper Hindostan. This structure, 
as well as others in Bejapoor, is distinguished by rich 
overlapping cornices, and small Vninarcts peculiar to 
this place, and terminating in a globe or pinnacle, instead 
of the open square turrets common in the N. of India. 
The inner fort, the S. walls of which bound Bejapoor in 
that direction, encloses the ruins of the palace, the great 
mosque, an imposing edifice in good repair, the celebrated 
mausoleum of Mahomed Shah, and a multitude of other 
tombs and mosques. Sir James Mackintosh, who visited 
this city, says, that the elaborate stonework in some of 
these is exquisite, and nut surpassed by that of any ca¬ 
thedral he had ever seen. Here, also, is a low Hindoo 
temple, the only building of the kind in or about Ileja- 
pdor; it is in the earliest and rudest style of art, and 
popularly thought to have been raised by the Pandoos 
<a mythological race): the military Khajoos Ureasurt/) 
has m.assive stone cliains cut out of solid blocks sus¬ 
pended from its angles. Excepting the palace, little 
wood having been used in the construction of the public 
buildings, they are in tolerable preservation. Two pa¬ 
rallel streets (one nearly 3 m. long and 50 ft. wrlde, paved 
throughout and n'gularly built), intersect the inner city, 
the must populous part of which adjoins the great 
mosque. Mud hovels aro stuck up here and there among 
the ruins, but the space within the walls is mostly a 
wilderness covered with grass and shrubs. There aro 
here some enoi mous brass guns, formerly belonging to 
the fort, one yf which would require a ball weighing 
2,646 lbs. For 5 m. W. of the fort the country is studded 
with ruins, chiefly Mohammedan tombs. {HamiUttn's 
E. I, Gaz.f i. 162,163.; Mackintosh's Memotrs, 2d edit. 

1. 463.) 

BEJAll, a town of Spain, prnv. Salamanca, 48 m. S. 
Salamanca. Pop. 4,700. It is distinguished by its w'oollcn 
manufactures, which have been much improved and ex¬ 
tended since IK'24. A large fair is held here on the 2.5th 
of Sept, and the two following days. ( Mitlano.) 

BEjETSK, a town of Uussia in Europe, gov. Twer, 
cap. district, on a lake near the Mologa, 62 m. N.N.E. 
Twer. Pop. 3,000. It is an old town, de triste appa- 
rence, with 13 churches and 2 convents. Schnitzler^ La 
Russie, 4rc.) 

BEIRA, a prov. of Portugal, which sec. 
BEIT-EL-FAKIH (vulg. BeetU^ackie)^ a town of 
Arabia, cap of, and giving name to, one of the 6 depts. 
of the Tehama of Yemen Proper, about 100 m. E.S.E. 
Loheia, and 00 m. N. Mocha; lat 14° 3P N., long. 43° 

2. y £. A large and strong citadel (the residence of the 
dola),anda mosque, aretheonly public buildings. Afewof 
the houses are of stone; but the majority arc mere huts of 
wicker-work or clay. It is unwalled. There is no account 
of the pop.; but it may, perhaps, be estimated at from 
7,0(X) to 8,000. It is the great centre of the cofibe trudo 
of Yemen; thesberrics are brought from the neighbour¬ 
ing mountains half a day’s journey distant; the best in 
May, but the general supply is almost constant throughout 
the year. The ports'of Loheia, Hodeida, and Mocha, arc 
supplied from hence (the last tiking annually about 
22,(100 tons); in addition to which, caravans from El- 
Hedjaz, Oman, Persia, Syria, Eg^-pt, &c. resort to tlio 
town, in which merchants of almost every trading na¬ 
tion are settled. All purchases aro made for ready 
money. 

Belt-rl-Fak1h (that is, house qf a saint), derives its 
origin and name from a famous sheikh, whose tomb in 
this neighbourhood became an object of veneration; and 
to whose memory an annual festival of J^ree days is ob¬ 
served, during which miracles are som^imes said to be 
performed. The town, which rose in consequence of 
pilmimages to the tomb, gradually drew to itself the 
coffee trade, which before h^ centred in Zebid, a town 
about 20 m. to the S. {Niebuhr, Descr. de VAr, 107, 

Voy. en Ar. i. 2.)3>-256.) 

BEITH, a p.ir. and town of Scotland; the latter is si¬ 
tuated in the co. of Ayr, 9 m. S. W. Paisley, but the par. 
extends Into Renfrew. Pop. of par. 5,113, of which about 
two-thirds belong to the town. The latter, which is 
pleasantly situated on a rising ground, has grown into 
importance since the earlier part of last century. It was 
at one lime famous for its manufacture of linen ; it w.^s 
afterw^ds no less eminent in the department of silk 
gauze fbut cotton has of late constitutca its staple manu- 
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fheture. In this respi*ct It may almost be regarded as a 
suburb of Glasgow. It has also two flax and three corn 
mills. A great number of the female inhab. arc engaged 
in tambouring and flowering muslin for the markets of 
Paisley and Glasgow. The line of the Glasgow. Paisley, 
Kilmarnock, and Ayr Railwiw, which Is now (1830) being 
constructed, passes close by Beitlr; a circumstance which 
will give a great impulse to the prosperity of the place. 
The limestone, freestone, ironstone, and r{ial, with which 
I the neighbourhood abounds, will, when the railway is 
i «men, become more available, and find a ready market. 
The parish of Beith, which borders on that of Dunlop, is 
famous for its dairies; and the one parish produces as 
much of what is called Dunlop cheese as the other. 
Beith has a to#n house, built by subscription, a parish 
church, and two dissenting chapels, two branch banlts, 
and a subscription librn^. 

BEKES, a town of Hungary, cap. of an extensive co. 
of the same name, at the confluence of the Black and 
White Koros, 40 m. ,S. W. Grosswardein ; lat.4C° 46' 16" 
N., long. 21 ° V S3" K. Pop. 20,000. It has 3 churches, 
and a considerable trade in cattle, corn, and wine, the 
pr oduM of the surrounding country. It was formerly 

BEL ALCAZAR, a town of Spain, prov. Cordova, 48 
m. N.N.W. Cordova. Pop. 2,8(10. 

BELASPOOU, an ini. town of N. Hludostnn, cap. of 
the Cahlore rajah, on the left bank of the Sutlejc, 1,4()5 ft. 
above the level of tho.sca; IHOm. N. Delhi, 300m. N.N. 
W. Agra; lat. 31° W N., long. 760 45' E. In 1810, It 
contained 3,000 houses; it is regularly built; the houses 
of stone, cemented with mortar, and the streets roughly 
paved. The Sutlejc is here about 100 yards broad, when 
Its waters aro lowest. In 1822, this town, with the rest • 
of the Cahlore territory, devolved to the British govern¬ 
ment, on the death of its previous sovereign. {Hamilton's 
E. I. Gnz. 1.164.) 

BELBEIS, a town of Lower Egypt, on the most W. 
arm of the Nile, 29 m. N.E. Cairo. It was occupied in 
1798 by Napoleon, who rep.aired its fortifications; but 
they are now of little im]»ortanoe, the walls consisting 
chiefly of mud. It is ill built, has several mosques, .and 
its pop. has been estimated at 5,(KM). It is supposed 
by D’Anville to occupy the site of the ancient IMiar- 
baetus; but the preferable opinion seems to be that the 
site of Pharbflctus is identical with Horbegt. Bclbeis 
Is a place of considerable importance, from its situation 
on the road to Syria. 

BELCASTRO, a town of Naples, prov. Calabria Ul- 
tna, 15 m. N.E. Catanzaro. I'op. 3,400. It is situated 
on a rock, is the seat of a bishopric, has a cathiHiral, a 
diocesan seminary, and a 7nont de pitti. Large quan¬ 
tities of cattle are bred in its vicinity. 

BELEM, a suburb of Lisbon, which see. 

BELFAST, a seaport town of Ireland, co. 
Antrim, prov. Ulster, at the confluence of the 
Lagan with Carrickfergus Bay, 102 in, N. Dub¬ 
lin ; lat. 54® 36^ N., long. 5® 59^ W. At a very 
early period it was known as a fortifled station, 
and on the arrival of the English it was further 
secured by the erection of a castle, of which, 
however, no trace now exists. It owes its pre¬ 
sent importance to its commerce and manufac¬ 
tures, which have raised it to the first rank 
among the great marts of Ireland. The pop. 
in 1821 was 37,277, and in 1831, 58,287, being 
an increase of 21,010 in 10 years, or at the 
rate of 42*948 per cent. A census taken in 
1834, but believed to be very incorrect, gave a 
pop. of 60,763, viz. of the cstab. church, 16,388; 
liom.Cath. 19,712; Bresbyterians, 23,576 ; other 
persuasions, 1,137. At present (1839) the pop. 
is supposed to amount to about 70,(X)0. There 
were, in 1831, 7,750 inhabited houses, giving 
6*875 individuals to each liousc. 

Though lying low, a great portion of the town 
not being more than (> feet above high water 
maik, it is very healthy. The Lagan forms its 
S. boundary, .separating it from the adjoining 
couiily of Down, hi which is the district of 
Ballymucarrct, considered a.s a suburb of Belfast. 
The'river is cros.sed bv 3 bridges; one, the oldest, 
consisting of 21 small arches, the others of mo¬ 
dern construction. 

The town has a cheerful and lively appear¬ 
ance. The houses, mostly of modern construc¬ 
tion, aie of brick; the streets are wide, airy, well 
paved and Hugged, clean, and lighted with gas. 
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Its principal ecclesiastical buildings are the pa¬ 
rochial church, with a tower of the Ionic order; 
St. George's Church, or chapel of ease, with a 
Tery fine portico; Christ Church; 2 Horn. Cath.* 
chapels, 9 Frcsbyt<i^ian places of worship, one of 
very elegant architecture; 3 meeting-houses for 
Seceders, 2 for Covenanters, 6 for Methodists 

1 for Independents, and 1 for Quakers; exclusive 
of 5 places of worship in Ballymacarret. 

Or the buildings erected tor the purposes of 
education, the principal is the Royal Academical 
Institution, which originated in ervoluntai^ sub¬ 
scription of the inhabitants in 1807, by whom a 
fund of above 25,000/. was raised for the build¬ 
ings, and the endowment of professors and teach¬ 
ers. It was afterwards incorporated by act of 
parliament, and receives an annual parliamentary 
grant of 1,950/., taken at an average of the 7 
years ending with 1837. It consists of two de- 
artments; one elementary, the other for the 
igher branches of literature and science. The 
8 professors of natural philosophy, moral philo¬ 
sophy, logic and belles-lettres, anatomy and phy¬ 
siology, mathematics, church history, Hebrew, 
and Greek and Latin, receive annual salaries of 
150/., besides students* fees; and 2 professors of 
divinity, 100/. each, with fees. The professors of 
chemistry, midwifery, materia mcdica, surgery, 
and botany, and 2 of biblical criticism, derive 
their incomes' solely from fees. There are also 

2 head masters of the classical and English ele¬ 
mentary schools. The number of pu])ils ave¬ 
rages about 400. The affairs of the institution 
are conducted by a board of managers, and 
another of visiters, elected by and from among 
the subscribers. The building is of plain a])- 
pearance, and is surrounded by a large enclosed 
area. The Belfast academy was also founded by 
private subscription some time previously to the 
academical institution. It consists of well-con- 
ducted classical and mercantile schools. The 
Lancasteriaii school is a large building; there 
is also a public school in Brown Street, and 
another connected with the board of national 
education. The private schools, both male and 
female, arc numerous. The number of pupils 
in the free and charity schools is about 2,800, and 
of those in private schools 6,500. The other 
literary and scientific institutions, all of which 
arc wholly supported by the voluntary contribu¬ 
tions of the members, aic the Society for Pro¬ 
moting Knowledge, founded in 1788, with a li¬ 
brary of about 10,0CX) vols.; the Literary Society, 
for the discussion of subjects of general litera¬ 
ture, science, and art, founded in 1801; the Na¬ 
tural History Society, founded in 1821—the 
meetings of this institution arc held in a very 
elegant building, erected by the contributions 
of tiie members, who have also formed a large 
botanic garden near the town. There are also 
four public news I'ooms, and seven newspapers, 
some of them very ably conducted, are published 
in the town. 

The poor house, for the reception of aged and 
inBrm paupers and destitute children, is the 
principal charitable institution. It is a large 
building, erected by means of alottery and a pub¬ 
lic subscription, in an elevated situallim, at the 
N. extremity of the town, and is incorporated 
by act of pari. It maintains about 500 inmates, 
of whom those capable of work are employed in 
useful manufactures, or in its domestic arrange- 
menu. The funds amount at an average to 
2,500/. per ann. The House of Industry is a | 
mendicity asylum, in which paupers are em¬ 
ployed in useful branches of industry, and occo- 
sloually assisted with food and clothing; stran¬ 
gers are also relieved aud assisted in proceeding 


1 to their respective places of destination. The 
Fever Hospital, with a dispensary attached to it, 
is a handsome building, and can accommodate 
220patients: its annum income avera^s 1,000/. 
A mng-in hospital, also a new and tmndsome 
building, is maintained by public subscription. 
The district lunatic asylum, for the cos. or An¬ 
trim and Down, and the town of Carrickfergus, 
situate about 1 m. from the town, in an enclosed 
area of 33 acres, has accommodation for 250 in¬ 
mates : the number of patients on the 31 st March 
1839 was 205, 107 being males and 98 females: 
the total expense of the establishment, including 
salaries, during the year ending as above, was 
3,722/i, the average cost of ea^ patient being 
] 9/. Is. 6e/. There are also 2 female penitentiaries. 
The only places of amusement are a theatre, oc¬ 
casionally opened fur dramatic performances, and 
a suite of rooms in the Commercial Buildings for 
balls, assemblies, and concerts. The exchange 
building, erected at the expense of the Marquis 
of Donegal, is now used only for the election of 
magistrates and other corporate purposes. Ad¬ 
joining the town are barracks ior infantry and 
artillery. 

Belfast was incorporatud by James I. in 1C13. The 
corporation consists of the sovereign of tlie town, the 
lord and constable of the castle, and 12 free burgesses, 
privileged to make an unlimited number of freemen, 
of which class there are now none. The borough returned 

2 m. to the Irish pari.: at the Union It obtained leave to 
send 1 m. to the 11. of C., and in 1832 the Reform Act 
conferred on it the privilege of returning 2 m. The right 
of election, which bad l)een previously confined to the 
members of the corporation, was at the same time given 
to the 10/. householders, and a new and somewhat more 
extendml boundary was laid down for elective purposes. 
The pari, coiistit. in 1837-8 was 2,767. General sessions 
for tlie CO. are held here 4 times a year; there is also a 
court of record for pleas of debt to the amount of 20/. -, 
a manor court, a court leet, and a petty sessions court 
twice a week (at which last the sovereign presides). 
The town is a constabulary station, and is the residence 
of the stipe.ndlary magistrate for the co., who holds a 
court of petty sessions twice a week. Persons com¬ 
mitted for graver offences are sent to the co. gaol in 
Carrickfergus; those on sligliter charges, to the house of 
correction, a pbdii brick building, wliere the prisoners 
arc employed chiefly in breaking stone for the roods. 
Notwithstanding its limited accommodations, there being 
but 3G cells fur iui avcriigc of 73 prisoners, its character 
fur internal economy, botli as to cleanliness and disci¬ 
pline, stands high. Tiic paving, lighting, and cleaning 
of the town is superintended by a board of police, em¬ 
powered to levy a local rate for these purposes, the 
annual average amount of which is about 9,000/. 

Tho linen manufacture has been the chief source of 
the present prosperous state of Belfast. To accommo. 
date the trade of which it is the centre, the White 
l.inen Hall, a large quadrangular building cnclofdng a 
spacious area, was erected by subscription in 1785; and 
about the same period, the Broun Llimp Hall, an un¬ 
covered area of smaller dimensions, wax opened for the 
■ale of unbleached linens. There arc now (1839) in the 
town and its vicinity 20 mills for spinning linen yam, 
which employ in ail nearly 7,000 hands: and there aro 
several factories for the weaving of linen cloths, employ¬ 
ing about 1,000 hands. The cotton manufacture, intro¬ 
duced in 1777, is carried on in four factories, which 
employ about 1,100 hands ; but the business is declining, 
and the probability seems to be, that at no very distant 
period It will bo entirely given up. Four large and 
several smaller foundries are employed, chiefly in making 
the machinery and implements for the linen and cotton 
works.' There are two vitriol works. The tanning of 
leather, formerly one of the chief trades. Is on the de¬ 
cline ; but the manufacture of ropes, canvass, and sail¬ 
cloth is carried on with much vigour. There ore two 
large ship-yards, in which vessels of all dimensions, up 
to 400 or 600 tons, are built. There are 2 distilleries, 
12 breweries, several large flour and corn mills, with nu¬ 
merous manufactories for minor articles of consumption, 
such as soap, candles, starch, &c., and a paper mill. In 
IK3G, 50 steam engines, of the power of 1,274 horses, were 
employed in Belfast and its immediate neighbourhood. 

The increase of trade and commerce has kept pace 
with that of manufactures. The situation of the town— 
at the bottom of Carrickfergus Bay —has mado it the 
chief mart for the circulation of foreign produce throug^h 
the most populous and wealthy portion of Ulster. To 
Improve this advantage, a lino or inland navigation was 
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oommenccd in 1787, to connect the town with Lough 
Neagli, partly by still water and partly in the bed of the 
river; but the unavoidable casualties attending this latter 
mode of conveyance have so retarded the progress of the 
vessels employed in it as to render it comparatively useless; 
and the inland trade is mostly carried on by tne roads, 
which arc ke))t in an excellent state of repair. A railroad is 
in progress, for the conveyance of stone from the Cave- 
bill to the quays ; and tlie Ulster railway, hy which the 
communication of the town with the interior will be 
greatly facilitated, will bo o|ien as far as Lisburn in 
the course of the present summer. There arc two fairs; 
one on the 1st and 2d August, the other on the 28th and 
29th October. The charter market-day is on Friday, 
but well-supplied markets are held every day. 'i'here 
arc three native banking establishments ; the Northern, 
Belfast, and Ulster; each of which has branches in the 
country, and branches of the Bank of Ireland, and oi 
the Provincial Bank, have also been established here. 
The Savings’ Bank, commenced in 1811, was one of the 
first institutions of tlic kind in Indaiid: its ollhirs are 
now transacted in a building erected in 1830 out of the 
accumulations of the fund. The deposits amounted, on 
the 20th November, 1838, to 94,31.3/. 

Previously to 1C3T Belfast was a creek of the port of 
Carrickfergus; but the privileges of the latter place 
having lieen purch.*ised in that year by the crown, the 
Gusttim-house was transferred to Belfast. 'I'hc Imy is 
also peculiarly favourable to the puriioscs of commerce, 
being safe and easy of access. Large vessels lie at 
the Pool of Garmoyle, about 4 m. from the town; 
those of smaller draught discharge at the qatiys, which 
are numerous and convenient. Within the last few 
years several docks have been opened, one of which, 
1,200 ft. in length by 300 in breadth, admits vessels 
adapted for the timber trade. The superintendence 
of the harbour is vested in the Ballast Corporation, 
established under an act passed in 1831, which gives it 
large powers towards the improvement of the quays and 
harbour. A plan is in contemplation of currying out em¬ 
bankments or quays to the l*ool of Garmoyle, so as to 
facilitate tiie loading and discliargo of large vessels. 
The Chamber of Commerce, a voluntary absociation of 
merchants, founded in 1783, was revived in 1802. Mer¬ 
cantile transactions were fornwerly carried on in the Ex¬ 
change, but latterly in tlie Commercial Buildings, a fine 
range of%partmcnts erected in 1823, at an expense of 
20 , 0 tK)/., by a joint-stock company of 200 shareiioidcrs: the 
bufidings, as already stated, contain, besides the portion 
appropriabtd to commercial purposes, an hotel, news¬ 
room, and assembly-rooms. 

The trade of Belfast is greater than that of any other 
town of Ireland. Tiie value of its imiiorts and exports 
(foreign and coastwise), in la?.*!, amounted to 8,037,232/., 
while the value of ttiu imports and exports of Dublin, 
during the same year, was only Of the ex¬ 

ports from Belfast, in 1835, amounting to 4,341,794/., the 
principal articles were: — 

Quantity. Value. 

Com, Meal, and Flour - 28r>,9.')3cwt8. - 148,957 

Provisions ... 340,226 . . 906..VJ7 

Linen Yarn . . - 43,525 - - 40,360 

Feathers, Flax, and Tow -73,6.52 r - 186,884 

Cotton Manufactures - 7,363 pack. - 146,260 

Linen do. 53,881,000yards - 2,694,000 

Horses ... 2,374 . 35,r)80 

Eggs . . 2,850.000 - 5,930 

The imports, amounting, for the same year, to | 
3,695,438/L, consisted principally of linen yam (960,000/.) 
cotton and woollen manufactures, and raw cotton; tea, 
sugar, and other colonial products, haberdashery, coals, 
iron, &c. {Railway HryorU B. 73.) 

The most important branch of commerce is the cross 
channel trade, which, since the introduction of steam 
navigation, has increased to an extraordinary magnitude. 

Numerous steam-boats ply regularly between Belfast 
and the principal British ports. The passage to Liver¬ 
pool, Glasgow, and Dublin, is made by tliem in 14 
hours each, at on average, and to London in 140 hours. 
There is an extensive trade with the U. States and the 
British colonies in N. America, and with the W. Indies, 
Mediterranean, Baltic, and Archangel. The number of 
vessels that entered inwards in 1833 waa 2,445, and in 1836, ' 
2,730 1 that of those which cleared outwards in the same 
years, 1,391 and 2,047. In 1833 there belonged to the port 
25,151 tons shipping, and in 1836, 34,596 tons. The 
customs duties, including those of Lame and Donaghadoe, 
In the undernamed years, were — 



In tho excise department Belfast forms part of thu 
liisburn district, the amount of duties of which, in the 
under-named years, were— 
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1888 

h. 

<49/164 

183} 

L, 

1829 

<U9/>27 

18.V> 

usfin 

1830 

187/)1S 

18.16 

219,720 

18.31 

<26,391 

1837 

197,328 

IK3S 

179,487 

1838 

<08,129 

IMS 

131,267 



The post-ofiSce revenue fur 1834 was 10,312/., and for 
1836, 11,785/. 

In the appearance of the town, and in the habits of 
the people, the character of Belfast is almost exclusively 
commercial and manufacturing. There are in it few of 
tlio landed aristocracy: its higher classes are funned 
chiefly of those who have attained an elevated position 
in society by their personal exortions, or those of their 
immediate progenitors. Tiiere is, therefore, little ui 
external show, but much of internal comfott, In their 
domestic arrangements. The middling classes enjoy all 
the comforts, and many of the luxuries, of civilisation; 
tile working classes have suffered less from the pressure 
of distress, arising from temporary stoppages of trade, or 
manufacturing employment, than those of most of tiie 
other gre.*it towns similarly circumstanced : on the 
whole, there is to be seen licre little of the aspect of 
destitution wliirh marks the sulmrbs of most other Irish 
towns. The official and other documents, which have 

S 'ied the data already given, sliow, by a rci lew of its 
tion at different periods, that it is steadily and 
rapidly advancing in manufacturing, commercial, oiid 
literary improvement. {Private Con'e^.) 

Belfast, a sea-port town of the U. States, Maine, 
on the N.W. angle of Penobscot Buy, 224 in. N.E. Bos¬ 
ton. Pop. 8,077. It has an excellent harbour, and is a 
thriving town. 

BELFOllD, a market town and par. of England, co. 
Northumberland, Bamborough ward. The par. coii- 
tain« 9,380 acres, and 2,030 Inhab.; of which the town has 
1,354. The latter is finely situated on the great road from 
York to Edinburgh, and has a considerable com-murket. 

BELGAKD, a town of Prussia, prov. Pomerania, cap. 
circle, 16 m. S.S.W. Coeslin. Pop. 3,000. It is situated 
at the confluence of the Leitznitx with tiie I'ersante, and 
is almost entirely surrounded by water. It has an old 
castle, 3 churches, 2 hospitals, and fabrics of cloth. 

BELGAUM, an ini. town of lliiidostan, prov. Beja- 
poor, presid. Bombay, distr. Darwar, in a small subdi¬ 
vision of which it is the capital, 106 m. S.W. Bejapoor, 
65 m. N.W. Darwar; lat. 15° 62^ N., long. 74° 42' E. 
Pop. (1820) 7,6.50. It is strongly fortified, with massive 
and solid walls, ramparts ilank^ d>y bastions, a broad 
and deep ditcli, and is surrounded by an esplanade. 
Its interior is extensive, but covered with ruins of native 
buildings, amongst which are two ancient temples. This 
town is well supplied with water, and held out against 
the British longer than any other garrisoned by the 
pcibhwa’s lurres: it was, however, taken in 1818. 'i’ho 
subdivision of Bclgaum has a healthy climate; but all 
external trade is stopped for six mouths a year by tho 
violence of the rains. A third part of the inhab. uro 
Maharattas, and about one sixth Muliaminctlaiis, one 
cightli Jains, and one ninth Brahmins. {HamiUitn^s E. /. 
Uax. i. 165.) 

BELGEBN, a town of Prussia, prov. Saxony, on tho 
Elbe, 7 m. S.E. Torgau. Pop. 2,806. It is very ancient, 
has an hospital, and a town-house, before which is a tri¬ 
umphal column. It has some trade in corn. 

BELGIOJOSO, a town of Austrian Italy, prov. 
Pavla, cap. distr., 9 m. E. Pavia, and ^ m. S.S.K. Mi¬ 
lan. Pop. 3,000. It is situated in a fruitful plain, be¬ 
tween tho Po and the Olona; is well built, has a mag. 
uificent aqueduct, and a fine castle, in which Francis 1. 
spent the night suusequeut to the battle of I’avia. 

BELGIUM (KINGDOM OF) is situ¬ 
ated between France and Holland, and has been 
established since the separation of its pro¬ 
vinces from those of Holland by the revolution 
of 1830. Its territory is small as compared 
with the great European states, being only 
about one eighth of that of Great Britain, while 
its population but little exceeds four millions. 
However, the important position which this 
country has occupied in the political, military, 
commercial, and agricultural history of Europe 
— its former celebrity in manufactures and the 
line arts—and its present rapid progress in every 
industrious pursuit and social improvement, give 
it a jicculiar interest. 

Extent^ Buundariesy Area, Ac.—Belgium extends from 
490 27' to 510 31 / N. lat., and. from 2 ® 87 ' to 6 ® K. long. 
Oil tho N. tho boundary line is formed by Holland, 
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trr/iOOiMitrM} oBlIie 6. ti|rFiwiee» HDl^NWmfltrM; and 
nn tha K. tiy kto North 8^ 09.000 metrai. 

The iiiMral outline of the territory, as determine bjr 
the treat/ Ngoed in 1811, ^ the allied courts of Great 
Britain, Austria, France, mssia, and Russia, forms a 
triangular Ogure, of which the longest shto est^di on 
the'frontier of France, from a point midway between 
Fumes Dunkirh to one 9 m. S.B. of Arlon, or 0 B. 
from Longwy. The parts agr^ by the treaty to be 
ceded to Holland are. Orst, a portion of toe province of 
Luxmnburg, on the E. of an irregular line drawn from 
the point Just mentioned to one on the Prussim frontier, 
about 17 m. 8. of Molmedy; and, secondly, the portions 
of Limburg on the W. of the river Meuse, including the 
city of Maastricht, in a deviating curve, and on the N. of 
a line from Stevonsweert, on the Meuse, to one on the 
Dutch frontier, 4 m. W. of Weert. Since the revolution 
of 1830, the Dutch have retained possession of the cities 
of Maastricht and Luxemburg; of the communes of liar 
le Due, in the province of Antwerp, and of Saint Pierre, 
in Limburg; also of the forts ofLillo and of Liefken- 
shook, on the banhs of the Scheldt. If the treaty of the 
Ifith of November, 1831, be executed, the towns of Maes^ 
tricht, Sittard, Kuremondc, Venloo, and Weert, with 124 
communes in Limburg*; and the towns of Luxemburg, 
Grovenmacher, Remich, Uiekirk. Echtcmach, Vlandcn, 
and Wilts, with 119 communes in Luxemburg, will be¬ 
long to the king of Holland. The greatest length of tho 
territory of Belgium from N.W. to S.E. is 64 leagues, of 
),00() metres, about 193 English miles ; and the greatest* 
breadth from N.K.*to S.W. is 42 leagues, or about 127 
miles. The whole area contains 3,422,574 hectares*, in¬ 
cluding the portions of Luxemburg and Limburg, which, 
though claimed by Holland, still continue to be the sub> 
jeet of diplomatic arrangement. The area of these dis¬ 
puted sections contains 477,0(30 hectares, so that, if ap¬ 
propriated by Holland, tho Belgic U^rritory will be 
reduced to 2,M5,.*>74 hectares, or to about iwo-thirds of 
its present area. 

The kingdom consists of nine provinces — Antwerp in 
the N., East and West Flanders and Hain.'iult in tlie W., 
llralHUit in tlie centre, Ijimlmrg and Liege in tli« E , 
Namur in the S., and Luxemburg in the S.E. These 
formerly constituted the duchy of Brabant, the marqui- 
sate of Antwerp, the principality of Liege, the scigneurie 
of Mechlin, the comtos of Flanders, Hainault, Lou¬ 
vain, and Namur, and the duchies of Limburg and 
Luxemburg. At the timo of the Belgic revolution, in 
1830, the nine provinces of Belgium formed, in conjunc¬ 
tion with those of Holland, the kingdom of the Nether¬ 
lands, which by that event was dissolved into the picsent 
kingdoms of Holland and Belgium. 

Divisions. — Brussels Is the capital, and seat of 
government, for the administration of which the king¬ 
dom is divided Into toe 9 provinres above enumerated, 44 
arrondissements, 98 towns, and 2,640 rural communes. 
For military purposes it is divided Into 9 commanderes. 
corresponding to the 9 provinces: and, lastly, for judicial 
proceedings, it is divided into 29 arrondissements, and 
237 cantons. 

The following Table exhibits the Numbers of these 
Divisions in each Province. 
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Belgium possesses 21 fortified towns, besides forts: 
vlB.,in W.Flanders, Ostend, Nieuport, Fumes, Courtrai, 
Ypret, and Menln; in E. Flanders, Audenarde and Ter- 
monde i in Antwerp, the city of that name and Lierro; in 
Hainawt, Mons,Tournal, Ath, and Charleroi; In Namur, 
the aSItf of that name, Phlllppeville, and Marlanburg; in 
Limbnrg, Maestricht, Hasselt, and Venloo; and in Lux¬ 
emburg, toe city of that name. At present tho fortresses 
of Maestricht, Venloo, and Luxemburg, are garrisoned 
by Dutch and Prussian troops, as being claimed by Hol¬ 
land and tho German confederation. 

General Amect ef the CbuR/rg.—. The north and west 
prwlnces of Belgium, in their flatness, fertility, dykes, 
CM^s, may be regarded as a continuation of Hol- 
•^•/Ibis portion of toe kingdom is so densely peopled, 
tlw It lu^nts to the travdler the appearance or one 
vast tominuous village. The south and cast provinces 

* A hectares 8*471143 Engliah acm. 


have an oppoaite diaracter: they are genendly mere 
thinly peopled, and less cultivated, and exhibit a most 
irre^ar, mountainous surfhoe, with tracts of marshy 
land, and extensive forests. With the exception of these 
hilly districts in the south and east, the whole territory 
presents a series of nearly level plains, traversed by nu¬ 
merous streams, delightwlly diversified by woods, arable 
lands, and meadows of brilliant verdure, enclosed by 
hedge-row trees, and thickly studded throughout with 
towns and villages. 

In surveying the general fkce of the countiy, and pro¬ 
ceeding from W. to E., we observe that the coast is 
uniformly flat, and formed of fine loose sand, which, by 
the frequent action of the soa winds, is raised into gently 
undulating downs, or dunes. These banks of sand ex¬ 
tend, nearly without interruption, from Dunkirk, along 
the entire coasts of Belgium and Holland. In oreadth 
they vary from one to three miles, and rise in the highest 
parts to 40 or 50 feet. They are formed entirely by the 
operation of the sea winds, in elevating the dei'} sands 
of the shore; and since they serve as a natural barrier to 
the encroachments of the ocean, it is an object of great 
importance to check their constant tendency to advance 
inland. For the purpose, therefore, of rendering the 
sand compact and stationary, the durses are sown with a 
species of reed, arundo arenarta. until a sufficient stra¬ 
tum of vegetable mould is collected to support pliint- 
ations of firs (Pmtts maritimus), with which most of the 
Belgic dunes are thickly covered. 

Though no part of the surface of Belgium be actually 
below the sea level, lil'c that of Holland, yet, in common 
witii the 1' ttPi, its shore, in some parts, is defended from 
the encronclmients of the sea by broad and eh^vated 
dykes *, and whole districts, which formerly were .alluvial 
moras.jes, have been drained and embanked, or have 
been "ainod entirely from the bed ot tlie ocean. The 
Cl '.iKiukcd enclosures of this description arc called pold¬ 
ers. On the sea coast, and along tho lower banks of tlie 
Scheldt, they are very numerous, and some rontain .almve 
1,000 acres of rich eUuvial soil, whirh is appropriated 
with great advantage to the purposes of .agriculture, 
under which head will be found some further account of 
them. 

To the S.F.. of tho dunes'the provinces of West and 
East Flanders, and *Iainault, form a far-stretching plain, 
of which the luxuriant vegetation indicates the indefati¬ 
gable care and labour bestowed upon its cultivation; fur 
tho natural soil consists almost wholly of barren sand, 
and its great fertility is entirely the result of very skilful 
managomciit, and judicious application of various ma¬ 
nures. 

The undulations iu the surface of the northern districts 
are so slight that, from tho loily top of the cathedral of 
Antwerp, the view, on a clear day, extends on every side 
over a radius of nearly 50 miles, including, on the E., 
the city of Turnhout; on the W. that of Ghent; and on 
the S. Lue city of Mechlin: the whole panorama towards 
the W.atid S. displaying a beautiful lucrebsion.of vividly 
verdant fields, varied by masses of wood, streams, and 
picturesque villages. Around the cities of Antwerp and 
MerJblin arc great numbers of elegant and highly orna¬ 
mented country mansions, belonging to tho wealthy 
classes, I'lie northern parts of the jirovinccs of Antwerp 
and Limburg arc less «aried and fertile than any others. 
Tho soil is for the most part composed of pure sand, very 
partially mixed with argillaceous earth. I'hc largest un¬ 
broken plain in the kingdom is (Mlled Caropine, and coro- 

K ’lses the N.E. portion of Antwerp, and tho N.W. of 
imburg. It consists of marshes, desolate moors, peat 
bogs, and extensive tracts of sand, covered with heath, 
broom, and stunted fins. Some parts, however, contain 
natural prairies, and serve for pasturage to herds of ex¬ 
cellent horses; and the portion of limburg near the 
banks of the Meuse is fertile and carefully cultivated. 
The scenic character of Brabant resembles that of Flan¬ 
ders, with respect to its beautiful fields, and gardens, and 
luxuriant trees; but the surface is more varied by hills 
and valleys. In the province of Liege the N. bank of the 
Meuse overlooks a fertile plain, producing all kinds of 
grain and vegetables, and affording excellent pasturage 
fur cattle, and for dairy husbandry ; but tho country on 
the 8. bank of the river belongs to the mountainous dis¬ 
trict which constitutes the provinces of Luxemburg and 
Namur. Much of this comparatively wild and rugged 
region is covered with dense forests, which still ftiruish 
an asylum for the wild boar, the roe-buck, the bear, and 
the wolf. Tho surface is very Irregularly varied, in some 
parts by large tracts of barren heath and marshy lands, 
and in others bv ridges of hills, mantled on toe slopes 
and summits with masses of dark woods, and by preci¬ 
pitous rocks, whose bare escarpments forma striking 
contrast with the brilliant verdure of the well-cultivated 
valleys they enclose. The bills are often Intersected in 
different directions by deep ravines and rapid streams; 
and the romantic beauty of the scenery is much heighU 
ened by numerous ruins of old feudal castles. The course 
of the Meuse, from Dinant to Maestricht, offers some 



very pictureique comliiuafloDS *of Undicane and rocdi 
icen^y. The river it closely, shut In 1^ lofty clUtll of 
various hues, tome of which are surmounted w ruins of 
modern villas. Here they overhang the river and are 
beautilUUy shrouded with bushes of box, wild myrtle, 
and ivy; there they slope away to Us margin, or ver¬ 
tically are cleft asunder, and present through the chasm 
a delightful view of highly cultivated farms and vUlagos 
half hidden by trees in the distant uplands. The vnld 
state of nature in Namur, Liege, and l.uxemburg; the 
various fossil and mineral products; and the charms of the 
scenery, have long ifiade this part of the country a fa¬ 
vourite resort of the naturalist, the geologist, and the 
painter. All around the city of Liege, and the celebrated 
springs of Spa, ornamental villas of the rich arc thickly 
stationed, where vineyards occupy the declivities of the 
hills, and hop-gardens flourish in the valleys. 

Climate, Meteorohigy. — Tiie climate of Belgium Is less 
chilly and damp, and more temperate and favourable to 
health, than that of Holland; however. It is certainly 
humid, compared with France and (lerii any and may 
be considered as very similar to England, except that it 
is still mure subject to frequent variations, with a t.n- 
dency to excess. Tlie provinces diflbr considerably in 
tlie character of their atinosi>lier In general, the air in 
the more elevated centr-' ami .>.E. districts is cle.ir, 
tresh. and suhibrums; but ii. the low N.W. plains it 
is d.ni p and hazy. In the provinces f Flanders and 
Antwerp the N.W. winds from the sea produce a cold 
and ungenial temponaturo chroughont the winter, which 
IS long and often wet' and their iiifluenre upon the cur¬ 
rents of the rivers, wiiich are wlioily unshv.lteied hy |;ills, 
renders tho adjacent country liable to di.sastroiis itniiidri- 
tions. The great atie spheri»*al hnuiidiij jinv'nred l>y 
logs Irotu the sea, and the unwholeso'iie i..iasi. ata ex¬ 
haled Irom exteiiKP'i! tracts of low marshy and all.ivial 
lands enclosed by dykes aiu ditches, and 1 m almost 
stagnant eunais, oeension annual visitations of dangt-ie’s 
levers. 'I’he neighbourhood of Furiios, in West Flanders, 
•s rendered cspec < dly sicklv I'y the i.ialari. trom these 
sources. The jirovinccs oi llMiiauit, 4amur, and iyux. 
emburg are acc'^unb'd most worthy o*' pref reiici., with 
r(‘gard to healthiness^ and the two Flaiidei., though 
iirst in eultivatioii, must, in point of salubrity, be placed 
last. TJ'hc .air ot the polders's generally unli< althy, and 
atfeets those not mured to It with lever and agu-i. S;-cak¬ 
ing oi the will lie kingdom, it may be stated that the 
winter, or rather the rainy season, often comes on pre- 
1 oeionsly and continue late; and that the summers are 
c'ithor very hot and dry, or extrenielv wet. November 
and April .ire iie-irly always laiiiy; the transitions of 
temperatuie i.ie iVeipieiit aiid sudden, so that in the same 
day are expern'iiced oppressive extremes oi heat and 
cold. Tin* must violent winds arc from the >S.W., and 
the most frequent from the N. and the. W. A W. wind 
inort ircquently, and K. wind most rarely, brings on rain, 
f rom idiservations made at Brussels during tliree suc- 
«essivc years, the medium height of rain which fell in one 
jeai was 633 nnllimDtres *; the extremes were 761 and 
511. The number of raiiiv days in IKii was 166; in 1835, 
161; and in I8:t6, lOH. 'I'he medium temperature of the 
year is 10*5*2 centigrammes, and it is well represented by 
that of October and April. Tho teiui raturo of the 
hottest month is 2(P36', and of tiie coidis. 0^ 85'; diffcr- 
I'nco. 19<^51'. At Brussels which io nearly the centre of 
the kingdom, the medium height of tho barometer, in 
1836, was 754*82. 

Mountaifts — No elevation in Belgium Is properly en¬ 
titled to the app'diation of mountain. A ramification of 
the chain of the Ardennes extends in a N.E. direction 
through Luxemburg, Namur, and Licgc, and forms a 
in< untainous crest, which separates the waters of the 
Meuse from those of the Moselle, towards each of which it 
gradually descends. Another offshoot of tiie Ardennes 
rises parallel with this, on the N. banks of the Sombre 
and Meuse, between Mens and M.'iestricht. I'he highest 
lioints of elevation are aboiu 2,*20()ft. above the sea ; and 
one of these is the hill which overlooks tho celebrated 
springs and town of Spa. 

Forests and Woods. — A space of nearly 650,000 hec¬ 
tares, or one fifth of the whole surface of tnc kingdom, is 
covered with forests and woods. All the common trees of 
Europe are abundant; as the oak, poplar, pine, fir, larch, 
ash, l^Hich, maple, aspen, plane, linden or lime, chestnut, 
birch, elm, alder, and numerous others, riantations for 
hop-poles, oak bark, and firewood, occur frequently 
throughout the western provinces. Hainault has several 
forests of fine oaks; but by far the most thickly wooded 
provinces are Namur and Luxemburg, in many parts of 
which the soil is less fertile, and better adapted for the 
growth of Umber trees than for the cultivation of corn 
and grasses. The forests belonging to the state, to the 
communes, -and public institutions, occupy 1U4,(X)0 
hectares, and are submitted to an cstablishea system of 
public management. From the oak timber of the forests 
of Luxemburg are derived immense supplies of charcoal, 
* A mUlim«mK0*09987 In. EagUdi. 
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for the Iron-worM in that part of the country. The bark 
forma a coniiderablo branch of Mmmoroe, and Is urincl. 
pally exported to England. 

The forest of Soignies, between Bruisols and Water- 
loo, ao intorostlngly associated with the memorable 
battle in that locality, is 9 m. in length by 8 iu 


.. is 9 m. in „ _ 

breadth, and contains 11,983 hectares, or 29,641 acres. 
The timber is valuable for building, and a thousand 
acres of it are possessed by the Duke of Wellington, in 
connection with his title of Prince of Waterloo. The forests 
in the provinces of Namur, Liege, and LuxemlBlrg,arc re¬ 
mains of the Immense ancient forest of Ardennes, which 
covered a -great extent of the country between Bonn 
and Rheims. Sylva Ardiienna, quas IngenU magui- 
tudinl d flumine Klieno ad initiuin Rneinoruni ixirtinet.’* 
(Cees. Corn. v. 3.) The romantic forest of St. Hubert, 
on the W. side of the province of Luxemburg, between 
Marche and Neufehateau, is Shakspeare's Forest of 
Arden.*' A general woody apiieurance is given to 
even ihe most cultivated parts of Belgium, by tho 
custom of planting tre(*s in the hedge enclosures of the 
fields : tlie priiieipal roads are also lined by double rows 
of inajestie lindens, and the canals are usually shaded by 
rows of poplars, beeches, and willows. The Belgian 
pro)irietors of land derive a large and secure income 
from the firodiiee of timlier and undiTwood, independent 
ol rent and planting is, tlierelore, sometimes prosecuted 
to a gre.iter extent by the landlords than is consistent 
with the eonvenienee and advantage of the occupiers of 
farms. 'I’he latter, however, are remunerated by tho 
use of a certain share ui the wood. 

Extensive artiiieial woods of Scotch pine are created 
by stiwing about six pounds of seed to an acre, generally 
on the poorest sod, which is prepared by burning the 
iieatiiy surface, and scattering the ashes. In six years 
many barren tracts aie converted, in tltis way, to flou¬ 
rishing plantations of firs, from 5 to 9 ft. in height. 
The preservation of trees is very strictly enjoined, not 
only hy projirietors, but by the government. Every 
fanner is coinpelled to destroy caterpillars, and remove 
every other cause of iigury to the trees on his premises. 
All tlie trees on the public roiuls, besides those of tho 
numerous royal forests, belong to the government, and 
ti.e laws for their management are enforced with great 
vigilance by iiKspecturs appointed for tliat purpose. 

Rivers. -1 Belgium is one of the most efficiently wa¬ 
tered eoiintries in Europe. All its streams belong to 
the North Sea. 'J'lic Scheldt, in the W., and the Meuse, 
III the E., can alone be properly denominated rivers, 
'riiey traverse the kingdom generally In a direction 
from N. to S. Minute descriptions of tlie country 
enumerate .*ibout 40 rivulets, which fonn the lateral 
braiiehes of these two principal streams; but though 
their utility, in fertilising the soil by irrigation, and as 
leeders of canals, is highly Important, they can hardly 
be entitled to special notice in a general account of the 
physical tcatiires ul tlie territory. 

I'lie Scheldt rises in France; flows through Cambray, 
Valenciennes, and Cundc; and enters Belgium on its 
confluence with the Scarpo, a few miles S. of 'rournay; 
through which town it (lasses, and pursues a northerly 
coutse to Ghent, where it receives the Lys. 'f hence it 
flows tortuously to Termonde, whence, turning north¬ 
ward, it is augmented by large tributary streams on 
each Bide, and becomes, before the walls of Antwerp, a 
majestic river, 2,(100 ft. in width, and navigable for 
fleets of the largest sliips. The length of its course iu 
Belgium is 212 , 1)00 metres, and tlie upper half, and 
several of its aflluents, are navigated by boats of 200 tons. 
The Meuse also rises in France, and enters Belgium 
on the S. of Dinant, through which town it flows to 
Namur, where it receives the Sambre; then turning 
castwiu’d it passes Andeiine and Huy, to tho city of 
Liege: there resuming its nortiierly course. It con¬ 
tinues tliroiigh Macstricbt, and winds across the N. 
W. of Limburg into Holland and the North Sea. 
'Pile length of its course in Belgium is about 126,000 
metres. It Is navigated by large strong boats, from 100 
to 150 tons. From Liege to vetiloo the navigation is 
particularly difficult. The affluents of the Meuse at 
Liege descend in sOtnc parts of their courses at an 
angle of 40^, and the long narrow boats, which shoot 
down with the velocity of an arrow, are drawn up by 
ropes and pulleys. The principal affluents of the 
Scheldt, on the K., arc tho DendrC*, and the Seiine, 
Dylc, Gcetc, Dcmer, and Nethe, which unite below 
Mechlin, and flow into tho Scheldt, tn the channel of 
the RupeL On the W. it receives tho Lys and Durmc, 
and communicates with several canals. 

Of these rivers, hcioiigiiig to tho basin of tho Scheldt, 
the following are each navigable to tho extent expressed 
in nidtrcs: — 

The Deiner, in Limburg and Brabant - - • 31,000 
Dcndre, - Hainault and East Flanders • G7,6S0 
Dunne, - West Flanders - - - . . 22,200 

Dylo, - Brabant and Antwerp - - 22,200 
Scheldt, - Haiuault^^Flaud.,& Antwerp 212,000 
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The hyBp - Wc«t and Ea*t Flanders - - 9n,ooo 

NfAhe, - Limburg and Antwerp - - 13,000 

Uupel, - Antwerp ------ - 12,000 

The Meuse on the E. is Joined by the Semoy, Lcssc, 
Ourthe, Ainblcve, Vesdre, and Roer; and on the w. 
by the Eainbre» Jaar, and several smaller streams. 

The rivers mdonging to the basin of the Meuse are 

navigable as follows; — _ , __ 

'J'lie Mouse* in Namur, Liege, & Limburg - - 120,000 


The Otirthe, - Luxemburg and Liege 102,000 
Sambre, - HniiiauH and Namur • - 94^00 

Vesdre, - Idegc. 30.000 

Ambicve. - Liege ... . 10,000 

The Our, Sure, and Azette, in Luxemburg, flow into 
the Moselle, near the town of Treves, and bdong to the 
bntiln of the Rhine. The Sure is navigable hi Belgium 
63,000 mOtres, the Moselle 37,000, and the Yser 41,640. 
The total length of navigable rivers is 963,746 mOtres. 


The folloiknR Taiilb, constructed from recent official documents of tlie Belgic Government, exhibits, in hectares, 
the Space occupied by each Division of the Surface, and the ditihreut Olgects to whicR the Soil is appro* 
priated; — 


|Antwnr}t. Brabant 



( ISuperflcInl extent 
Arable Lands 
Prairies and Meadows 
Gardens and planted 
Grounds 
Hop Fields 
V incyards 

Forests and Woods - 
Ponds and Reservoirs 
Sites of Uuildliigs, 
Yards, and Courts - 
Roads, Canals, Streets, 
and Squares • 
Rivers and Brooks 
Spaces devoteil to va¬ 
rious public purposes 
UncultivatfMl Tracts - 


It hence appears that the whole extent of surface under 
cultivation is nearly 2,229,000 hectares; that one half is 
arable, and nearly one eighth is prairie and meadow: 
that forests and woods cover 660,000 hectares, or above 
one iiilh ; the sites of buildings about l-lGOtli part, and 
tlie uncultivated lands about one eighth. Thus l.VlTths 
of tlie territory are occupied in a iirofitablc manner, 
without Including roads, canals, &c., which cannot be 
deemed unproductive. 

GcoUtgt/, Mineral Products. — West and East Flanders 
are composed of liorizontal strata of wiiitc, yellow, and 
grey sand, and elny, separate, and mixed in different 
proportions. When tlie stratum of sand forms tlie sur¬ 
face, tlie soil is arid, .and of dillicuit eultiration; and it is 
rieli and fertile in proportion to tiic depth at which the 
a,uul lies below tlie vegetable deposit. Numerous bi'ds 
of turf prove the ancient existence of marshes. The 
only mineral product of tlicsc provinces is clay, for the 
manufacture of tiles, bricks, pottery, and pipes. In some 
localities it contains oxide of iron, 'i'hc sand stratum. 
In W. and F.. Flanders, is deep, and constitutes one 
fourth of the area. In deep wells, descending to the 

S iriinitivo granite, alternate beds of sand and clay are 
bund mixed with marine shells, whieh are evidently de¬ 
posits of the ocean, and prove that. In remote ages, this 
whole region was submerged under its waters. Four or 
eight feet below the suriaee, where it is of clay, are the 
li^s of iioat or turf, varying in depth from 4 to*12 ft. 
To the poorer classes It supplies a cheap fuel, and its 
aslies, mixed with sand, are much used .as a very success¬ 
ful iiiatmre for clover and grains. Turf is also produced 
plentifully in the province of Luxemburg, and in several 
other parts of tlie kingdom. Silicious {icbblcs, agates, 
culoeilons, and red corneUaiis, are found in the sand and 
clay of £. Flanders, and many vegetable and animal {le- 
triloetions. Among tlie latter are large antlers of deer, 
and liorna of oxen; with bonus of the horse, ox, dog, and 
wolf. Vegetable fossils, consisting of various ]iruductioiis 
of tlio soil, are ftrcqiieiitly obtained by the peasants for 
Riel. They Include numerous trunks of the oak and ash, 
which are liard, black, and polishablo, and yield red ashes 
in combustion. The geological character of tlie province 
of Antwerp and of tlie N. part of Brabant, is similar 
to that of tlie western region; and the ocean apparently 
once covered the whole nortliern half of the kingdom, as 
well as the plains of the W., for the hill on which 
Brussels is built contains many marine remains. 

The rock strata of llainault exhibit three successive 
formations: the first, or lowest, is composed of por¬ 
phyry and quartz ; the second of calcareous earths, coal, 
and schisti; and the third comprelionds argillaceous 
earth, with deep deposits of sand, and various d£bris. 

In the high south-eastern districts strata of red sand- 
■tone and limestone, conUintng organic remains, are in¬ 
cumbent upon rocks of granite, quartz, «ud slaty schisti, 
which have generally an inclination or dip from N.E. 
to 8.W. Descending tlienco towards tlio N.W., the 
rocks of sandstone, limestone, quartz, and schisti, coo* 
talning vast beds of anthracite, form a basin extending 
about 40 m. around the city of Namur. The strata of 
these rucks are often nearly vertical, so that the large 
coJ pits in the viciuity of Namur and Moiis require to 


be worked by shafts resembling wells. Namur produces, 
besides coal, abundance of carbonated lime, silex, excel¬ 
lent clays fur the manufacture of porcelain, common 
pottery, and pipes, and a sand from wiiicli crystiil is 
obtained. Pebbles susceptible of a bcautifuf polisli 
are found about Ficurus. The 8. and E. portions of 
Belgium, comprehending llainault, Namur, Luxem¬ 
burg, and Liege, are especially interesting to the mine- 
rulogist, as containing almost every article in the geolo¬ 
gical inventory, especially iron, coal, nuarblo, various 
kinds of stone and slate, copper, lead, zinc, manganese, 
caiamiiic, sulphur, alum, Ac. Curious animal fossils are 
found in the province of Liege, where numerous caverns 
in the hills furnish bones of the bear, hyiena, elephant, 
rliinoceroB, and fragments of the human skeleton. Near 
Maestricht is a subterranean labyrinth, extending several 
miles in length and breadth, in rocks of soft yellow stone 
under the hill of St. Peter, where are found the shells of 
large crabs and turtles, and the bones of gigantic lizards 
above 20 ft. in length. The numerous rocky valleys, by 
which the soutli-eastcni half of the territory is inter¬ 
sected, have apparently lieen formed, not by tlie corrosive 
action of water, but disruption of rucks, which subse¬ 
quently afl'orded channels for the present rivers and 
streams. At the village of ILan, on the river Lease (Uan- 
sur-Lessc), in the S.E. of Namur, an immense cavern 
extends nearly a mile through the limestone rock, and 
forms the subterraneous channel of the Lessc. The nu¬ 
merous and spacious compartments of this remarkable 
cavern are naturally ornamented with clusters of glisten¬ 
ing stalactites, ana offer combinations of tlie grotesque 
and wonderful that remind the spectator of the c^e- 
brated grotto of Autiparos. Scientific de.^eriptionB of it 
have been given by Quetclet, Kikx, and Vaniler Maeicn. 

The working of mines constitutes a most important part 
of the national industry of Belgium. The mining districts 
form three divisions of the territory. The first is in Uie pro* 
vince of Hainault, and contains 156 mines, occupying an 
area of 102,415 hectares; the second, in the provinces of 
Namur and Luxemburg,contains 59 mines, covering an ex¬ 
tent of 30,030 hectares; and the third, in the provinces of 
Liege and Limburg, comprehends 138 mines, and 32,777 
hectares: total .*152 various mines, occupying 166,222 hec¬ 
tares, or 66 square leagues of 5,000 mtitres. lu estimating 
the relative value of the mineral products of Belgium, 
coal must be considered first in order, and of the liigliest 
national importance, as furnishing the greatest amount of 
advantages to the country. This branch of industry is 
in full prosperity, and its immense produce amply sujp- 
lics the manufacturing and domestic coiisumiition of tmi 
ingdom, and is largely exported to France. The annual 
qucuitity pxtrat'tcd from the coal fields of Hainault alone 
is larger than the whole produce of France. 

The three great centres of the coal mines, which are at 
Mons, Charleroi, and the city of Liege, produce annually 
3,2(X),000 tons, besides other considerable mines in Na¬ 
mur and in Limburg, wlicre, at Korkraede, the value of 
the annual produce of ono mine is 240,000 francs. In 
1836 the extraction of coal was carried on in Belgium In 
457 stations, established on 250 mines, which employed 
the labour of 31,190 workmen, and produced 22,000,000 
hectolitres, worth, at least, 32,000,000 francs. In France. 
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•t the Mine time, the number of coal mines In operation 
was 198 ; workmen, I7,fi00; quantltv produced,*20,000,000 
hectolitres ; and value, 19,OO0,OOO francs. 

Frevlously to 1836 the maximum price of a ton of coals 
at Charleroi was 8 francs, and. in 1887, it was 19 francs. 
The words houiUe and houillwres^ the common Belglc 
expressions for coal and coal pits, are derived from 
lloulUe, the name of a blacksmith, who, in 1798, first 
discovered coal' hi the province of Liege. 

Mines of Iron are numerous, especially In the district 
between the Sambre and the Meuse; and many are 
worked in the provinces of Luxemburg, Liege, and 
Limburg. In quality the metal resembles that of Franco, 
but the price is lower. In 1836 the forges of the country 
wrought un 466,000 tons of prepared ore, which corre¬ 
sponds to double that quantity, or 91*2,000 tons, as taken 
from the mines. 

Copper is found in the provinces of llainault and 
Liege; and lead In Liege, Namur, and Luxemburg. 
The lead mine of Longvilly, in Luxemburg, is the 
largest in the kingdom. Zinc is obtained in Namur and 
Hidnault; manganese in Liege; and pyrites, calamine, 
sulphur, and alum, in Namur and Liege. 

The region included between the frontier of France 
and a line drawn from Ostend to Arlon, in the S. of 
Luxemburg, abounds in excellent materials for building, 
— freestone, limestone, granite, paving slabs, slates, &c.: 
there are also many quarries of excellent marble of 
various kinds. The black marble of Dinant is highly 
valued, and a species called pettte granite, in which'are 
found many murine organic remains. Superior large 
slates are quarried in the provinces of Namur and liux- 
emburg. At llerbemont, a little to the W. of Dinant, 
is the most important slate quarry in the kingdom, pro¬ 
ducing annually above 8,000,(K)() slates. The price at the 
quarries is about 14 francs per thousand. Sandstone is 
quarried in I^iegc and Limburg, but chiefly in Hainault. 
Ample supplies of excellent millstones, grindstones, 
whetstones, Sec., arc fiirnishcd from the stone quarries of 
Liege and Luxemburg ; and the hones from the quarries 
near Spa are not exceeded in quality by any in Europe, 
to all parts of which they are exported. 

Mineral IKatcrs, — Belgium posbcsbcs several springs 
of medicinal mineral waters. Those of Spa, on the S.W. 
of the city of Liege, are celebrated througliout Europe. 
They issue from seven difTerciit sources, of which 
the one named the Pouhon is the principal. The water 
is perfectly clear, but gives, after standing, a slight de- 

E usfc of ochre. It has an acid, ferruginous taste, and 
ubbles of gas continually escape at the surface. Tlic 
quantities of iron and carbonic acid w'hich It holds in 
solution are greater than in any other known mineral 
water. Its tcmfieraturc is &(P Fahr., and the speci¬ 
fic weight 1*00098. Numerous maladies are believed 
to be removed by using it for drinking and bathing. 
About a thousand bottles of it are daily sent to iurcign 
parts, and the annual number of visitants at the spring 
amounts to between two and three thousand. The es¬ 
tablishments for their accommodation are convenient 
and elegant; and the scenery of the vicinity afibrds 
ample amusement fur the admirers of the picturesque ; 
but as Spa is the favourite resort of speculating and 
reciiless votaries of fashion, it Is too true that the 
authorised system of gambling produces a great amount 
of evil to oppose to the good elfected by the virtues of the 
water. 

The hot springs of Chaudfontaine, in the same 
locality, but nearer to Liege, are also much visited, 
and others at Morimont, near Namur. At the ancient 
town of Tongros, near Maestricht, is a mineral fountain 
of a temperature about 69°. Pliny thus describes it, 
and it stul retains its ancient properties: — ** Tungrl, 
cl vitas Galilse, fontem habet insignera, pluribus but 11s 
stillantem, fcrniginei saporis quod ipsum non nisi in fine 
potfis intelligitur. Purgat hie cor^ra, tcrtiaiias febres 
discutit, calculorumque vitia." 

Animal Production*. — All the domestic animals of 
the other countries of Europe are found in Belgium. 
Among the wild animals are a few boars, roebucks, 
bears, and wolves, which still find refuge in the Immense 
forests of Luxemburg. Foxes are not numerous, but 
all Uie common kinds of game, quadrupeds, and birds, 
are pientiflil in the woody parts of the country; especially 
in Namur, Luxemburg, Liege, and Limburg. The 
heaths of Verviers, in the province of lAege, are be¬ 
lieved to be the only spot in Europe where the great 
heath cock, grand eoq de bruyire, can be found. 

Horse *.» Flanders has long been famous for its breed 
of work-horses, and by their frequent importation into 
England, the English draught-horse breed has been 
much improved. The Suffolk punch-horse very nearly 
resembles the species most common in Flanders. The 
colour of the Flemish horsag generally is chestnut, in all 
Ita shades, and roan. They arc of the true working cha¬ 
racter, remarkably docile, and possessed of superior bulk 
and strength. The chief defect occasionally observable in 
tiwir form is, a want of depth in the girth, and a dip 
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behind the withers, but fai all other respects Ihev am 
finely shaped. A small head and pricked ear, Hslng 
neck and crest, short back and couples, great stvength 
over the loins, round hips and lengthy quarters, open 
chest, a good arm, short legs of powerful sinew, short 
pasterns, semicircular hoofs, with a round frog and open 
hecr—these points, comprised in a compact form, with 
a height of about 18 hands, constitute a work-horse of 
great merit, which, when three years old, can be pur¬ 
chased at 20 or 301. They are xept In excellent con¬ 
dition, and are shod with so much care thaUp defective 
foot or lame horse is never to be seen. A dictair system 
is observed with great precision and regularity. Chopped 
straw is invariiwly given with oats, and the water is 
always well whitened with meal of rye, oats, or barley. 
Clover is the common fodder in summer, and canots in 
winter, never omitting the chopped straw and meal- 
water. Of late the Belgic horses have been materially 
Improved by propagating from select breeds, and Ju¬ 
dicious csossing. Every fanner in Flanders breeds 
his own work-horses; but the business of breeding is 
only a subordinate imd accessory branch of husbandry. 
The polders and prairies of Antwerp afford j^turage 
to nuincroiiB Flemish horses; and there are in £. and W. 
Flanders a great many fairs, at which they are sold for 
exportation to France and England. Belgium produces 
several other varieties of the horse, among wiiich the 
Luxemburg rob is a valuable breed, and has been im¬ 
ported into England for its excellent qualities, as a vera 
compact and powerful little horse, snort-legged, well- 
boned, about 13 or 14 hands in height, and equal to 
carrying the heaviest rider, as well as fit for hard work 
in harness. The Belgic government, with the view of 
improving the native breeds of horses by crossing them 
with those of England, has formed, at Tervueren, a 
beautiful stud of about 40 stallions, aqd appointed sta¬ 
tions for them in all the provinres. The beneficial result 
of this expedient, which has been In operation since 
1834, is already apparent in the production of a very 
superior race of horses, which In future will prevent 
the necessity of importing, as hitherto, the greater part 
of those required for the road and saddle. The govern¬ 
ment also awards nremiums to the proprietors of winning 
horses at the public races. 

In Flanders, the eager thriftlness of the farmer induces 
him to put his colts to hard work often at the age of 18 
months, which Is long before the requisite stren^h is 
acquired ; and the consequence is very injurious. Horses 
arc employed for all kinds of work in harness; but the 
pt>asautry cninmonly prefer making use of asses for 
riding, especially in the sandy districts along the sea 
shore. At an average of the last 14 years, the horses in 
cimh province were: — 


Antwerp 
Brabant - 
W. Flanders 
E. Flanders 
Hainault 


Idcge 

Limburg - 

l.uxemburg 

Namur 


83,618 

*25,030 

84,386 

21,947 


14,396 
31,604 
23.9K.6 
‘27,475 
47,203 

In 1830, the number of draught horses in the whole 
kingdom was 213,51*2. 

Homed Caf/lt’.—The breeding and management of all 
kinds of live stock in Belgium arc much less exemplary 
than the culture of the soil. The cattle are the suQrt- 
horned Dutch breed, but they are not in general so well 
formed as in Holland. Indeed, but little attention appear. 
to have been devoted to the niceties of breeding, and the 
advantages of selection. The colour is, for the most 
part, black, and black and white. Flanders, W. and £., 
contain more than 252,000, many of which are fattened 
and sold. The oxen are larger than the cows, and 
weigh, when fattened, from 6 to 8 cwt.; but the same 
eagerness for gain which occasions the too early working 
of the horses. Induces the farmer to hurry his oxen to 
market at about two years of age, before they are per¬ 
fectly fattened. The same penurious spirit is apparent 
in tha practice of having, in general, only 1 bull to 150 
cows; and in some localities to upwards of 200. Numerous 
herds of cattle are reared on the wild herbage of the large 
forests in the central, S., and E. ports of the Unborn, 
and are finally fattened on oil-cake, at a very small ex¬ 
pense. No part of Belgium produces better oxen and 
calves than the prairies of the great Camplne plain, be¬ 
tween Antwerp and Maestricht. Cows are kept in mat 
numbers on the pastures about Furncs and Dixmude, la 
W. Flanders, and a largo quantity of butter is made for 
extmrtation. In their cow stables, the Flemish farmora 
preserve the temperature of the month of Hay; indeed, 
so much attention is paid to the state of these places, 
that Mr. Batcliff, in his Agrieuliural Survey qf Flander*, 
speaks of having taken coffee in one of them, wiUi the 
proprietor, in the middle of winter, without having been 
m tne least incommoded cold, dirt, or offensive ooour. 
For the preservation of cleanliness, thw adopt an odd 
expcdk'nt, which is very common In Holland, keeping 
tdls erect, bv means of a cord which passca 
of. The usual food in summes It 
Y 4 


the cows' 
over a pulley in the roof 
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chiefly clover; and In winter, tumlpi, which aro rather 
fNior and small, with carrots, potato^, a very little hay 
and straw, and the white suii[> which is ftiven to horses; 
(Kinsistinfr of tepid water, thickened witii oat, rye, or 
barley meal, and a small portion of oiNrakc. However, 
not only the breed, but the treatment of cows in h'landers 
U regarded, by Kngliih writers, as very inferior. They are 
constantly confined to the stills ; and ns the clover and 
other forage crops are there eonMimiHl in thelr.green 
state In the summer, a deliclency of nmts in the winter 
r<<duces th«lr diet to dry btraw, so that, as M. Vandcr- 
inaelen remarks, they are often so emaciated in the mouth 
of May as barely to be able to walk ; and Mr. Pryse Gor- 
ilon. In bis work on Helpiiim, states, that their wretched 
state in the sjiring is almost Incrcdihle; that they re- 
seuilde those of Shetland, whicli, in bcnnty seasons of the 
year, are fed on dried stockfisli; or tlie cows of the N. 
(-'ape, which are occasionally kept alive on pickled sal¬ 
mon ! In the forest of Soigiiics, and other parts of Dra- 
liant, the cattle are large and coarse. The Uelgians, in 
f.ict, do not yet ap|M!ar to be generally awaie that animals 
of a innderutu size aro more profitable than those of 
larger dimensions; that light, compact, and short-legged 
liorst'saro most enduring foi*work roqulrlngiiot strength 
alone, but activity; and tiiat sinull and slight-framed 
tows, such as the Alderney, Suffolk, and Ayrshire 
hreetls, produce mure and richer milk than many laigor 
kinds. ‘ 

■J’lie nelgic government has, for some years, taken 
initcii pains to introduce superior breeds of cattle ; and 
the proprietors are gradually hecoming convinced of 
their interest iii efTectiii^ a change in their kinds of stock, 
though the rhaructenstic tenacity witli which they cling 
to ol«i-eKUhllshe(l notions, still greatly retards the bene¬ 
ficial accomplishment of the government plans of iin. 
provemuiit. t 

Oil nil average of the last 14 years, the annual produce 
of rattle in the whole kingdom was H<)8,07n; and, on the 
same average, there w'ore in each province the tolluwiiig 
numliers: — 


Antwer|> 
Mraliant - 
y\. Flanders 
F.. Flanders • 
llainaiilt 


88,412 

132,n'>6 

120,317 

02.414 


Liege 

Limburg 

Luxemburg 

Namur 


- 83,r»7fi 

- 1(M,.140 

- I2i>,:hi0 

- 5S,327 


III 1830, the number of draught oxen employed In agri¬ 
cultural l.ibour w'Hs 28,109. 

Shivp.—iju the farms of Ilelgium, the sheep stock is 
generally a secondary object of attention. There are 
two principal indigenous breeds, the Flemish and the 
Ardcnne. The indigenous Flemish sheep is a tall, thin, 
long-earefl animal, furnishing n coarse long wool, and tlic 
worst kind of mutton. Tim Ardenne breed is smaller, 
and, from ranging over the 8wi>et wild herbage of the 
hills of Liegn and Luxemburg, the mutton acquires 
an excellent flavour, but the wool is not of superior qua¬ 
lity. The mode of feeding slic'en in Flanders lux'ounts 
lor mill’ll of tlu'ir bad qualities: tlioy are housed at night, 
luul during the day are followed by llie blicphcrd and 
bis dogs, along the lanes, pathways, and margins of 
arable fields, w'here they bareV pft'k a subsistence, and 
luiver enjoy the range of a sweet and wholesome pasture. 
In winter they are let out, for a short time, but once a day, 
and are fed upon rye, straw’, and hay; and though three 
or four yeais woiilu be required to fatten them, they are 
slaughtered at one year old. In a condition, says Mr. 
HalcilfT, very nearly that of carrion. Tlio sliccp w Hich arc 
ted on the prairies of the Cam pine plain produce the 
best wool of the kingdom ; and that of the Ardenne 
Itrml Is next in quality. The wool and mutton of the 
Hocks of Namur are ronsiderixl comparatively good. 
Some line specimens of the Leicester and Cutswuld 
brotHls, which have recently been fmporteil troin England, 
are expoctixl to produce a much liuproved race, that \illl 
iiiiperstHlu the present inferior kinds. The total num¬ 
ber of sbei'p ill the kingdom is about 75(i,(K)(); but the 
country is capable of feeding a much larger iiumbor, for, 
whUe siibiuct to the dominion of the French empire, 
when agriculture suAbred great disadvantages, it pos- 
sc'^sihI upwards of a million. 

Tlio following aro the iiiimbors of sheep in each firo- 
vince, on on average of the last 10 years: — 


Antw'crp 
Ibabant - 
\V. Flanders 
F. Flandors 
llaliiAult 


23,719 

34.8h4 

3y,d73 

38,39.) 

79,884 


T.iegii 
Limburg 
l.uxcnibiirg 
Namur 


- 115,149 

- 127,942 

- 181.929 

- 109,800 


.Swiw.—The llelgic swine are simiKir to those of 
I'l’ance, and have more resemhlance to the greyhounds 
than the hugs of England. Their long and thin bodies 
aiemmintiMl upon lUvt and leiiglliy legs, and the ridge 
of their barks aesci ibos the arc oi a circle. Herds of tliest? 
auimals are turned into the foiests, where they feetl 
abundantly Ufion the beech roiist and ai'nrns that strew 
itia ground They in.ike very good pork and bacon 
after baving bceu long and w^ell fed; but this kind of 


meat Is the dearest In the market. Better breeds have 
been imported from England; and, from the prolific 
nature of the animal, they will probably soon become 
numerous ami beneficial. A few pigs are reared by every 
firmer In Ffinders for domestic supply of pork, which is 
the common animal food of the working classes ; but the 
markets are supplied by distillers and millers, who have 
great facilitius for feeding with the refuse of their osta* 
blishments. 

Fisk. — Fresh-water fish abound in most of the 
larger streams. Those of the finest quality are found in 
the S. parts of the kingdom. The principal kinds 
are pike, trout, carp, percli, tench, cel, lamprey, sturgeon, 
salmon, barbel, shad, gudgeon, whitebait, anchovy, and 
ecrevlsse, or fresh-water lobster. 

In the fishery off the sen-coast, .and in the mouth of the 
Scheldt, are taken skate, plaice, bret, soles, turbot, dab, 
angels, W’hiting, sniulti, lobsters, crabs, pilchards, 
shrimps, Ac.; and from the deep sea fishery are iup]ilii>d 
cod, herrings, oysters, muscles, Ac. The dog-fish (chien 
de fner) rumiiiits so mucli injury to the fishery of the 
Scheldt, that the govermnent gives a reward for ftsde- 
stnietion. About 200 lioats arc employed in the cod and 
herring fisheries, the produce of which has always lietui 
the suiiject of a considerable commerce. In 1837, the im¬ 
portation of cod at the port of Ostend was 8,175 tons. 
The iiatioiial flHht'ryis r.ap1dly increasing, and premiums, 
amounting to 40,000 francs, are niinunlly awanled by the 
government fot its promotion. 

Afinculturc. — In consequence of the new political 
system adopted in nelguim since the Kevolution of 1830, 
every branch of industry has lieeii greatly improved and 
extended. 'I’lie construction of numerous roads, r.-illways, 
and c.innls, h.'ui prmluced .an enormous incre.'ise in tlm 
v.iliie Ilf laud and buildings, amoiintnig, in sevoial whole 
districts, to |tli of Ibnner estimates; and the govern¬ 
ment has established an especial council, cliargcd witii 
the c.ire of .'mcerlamiug tlie means of promoting tho 
interests of agriculture. At Brussels has been formed a 
veterinary and agricultural college on a largo and 
liberal scale, wliicli is expected to eirpot many beneficial 
improvements, es|iocially in the breeds of live stock, 
'rill' natural soil of Delgiiini is composed of mere saiul 
and clay, combined in various proportions. 'J'he cl.ay 
alone coiil.iiiis tiie nutritive proyicrties required for the 
support ut vegeUtion, but without a due admixture of 
sand, to render it porous and friable, it iz perfectly sterile, 
from Its too gre.U adhesiveness, retention of water, and 
liability to become baked by tlic sun. The artificial soil, 
in Flanders and many other highly cultivateil parts of tho 
country, is rich, black, and loamy, and possessed of groat 
fertility, through the vast quantities of manure, vege¬ 
table and animal,-which fur ages h<avc been constantly 
intermixed with the natural sand and clay. Although in 
Belgium the cultivation of the earth is carried to a great 
extent, 1-11 th of the whole surface retimlns still uncul¬ 
tivated : l-8th ronsiots of grass-lands, tlie best of which 
are in tlio two Flanders; and the arable lands occupy 
oiie.half. The best .irc in the two Flanders, Ihiinault, 
and Brabant. In these provini’cs no waste land whati-ver 
is to be seen; but in Antwerp, Limburg, and Luwmburg, 
it covers a large extent of eountry. 1 low ever, commer¬ 
cial associ.itions arc alre.idy formed lor the yinrpoMO of 
cultivating the waste lands of the great ('ampiue plain 
in Limburg, and for clearinj; some ui the forests of Lux. 
cnihurg. 

AKTiculture qf ike Folders. — Tho name polders is 
given to tracts of low iilluvi.il soil, artificL’ilIy g^ned from 
the sea or the Scheldt, by lofty embaiikincuts, and 
drained by niiineruus intersecting ditclics, from which, 
in some instances, the supcrfiuuus water is continually 
pumped by tlio agency of windmills. These embanked 
enclusurch are highly eiiltlvated, and form an extensive 
cliain of SQuarc green islands along the muddy banks of 
the Sclielat and its affluent the Hupei, in the provinces 
of Antwerp and £. Flanders, and on tiio sands of tho sea- 
sliore. Twice a day tho tides reach the broad and high 
digues or embankments, whicli bound, ou each side of 
the Sclicldt, a Vide extent of alluvial ground, and protect 
the adjiU'cnt country from inurul.ition; and wbilo the 
w’atcrs remain upon this surface they deposit a fine 
argilhiccous and calcareous mud, the dioris of va¬ 
rious vegetable and animal suhstimees, collected in 
their drainage of the loose and rich soils of Flanders, 
and brought from the ocean. These alluvial accre¬ 
tions, wlieii first enclosed by dykes, become naturiUlj 
roveri'd by a fine tender grass, and are called in 
FleniiAh srAoiz. They are first sown with colzai that 
is, oleaginous art. Urassica oleraeea arvemtSt no^ 
tile Urassica ^ktipus of Liniia'iis, Ijut the Brassica campes* 
tris of De r.iiidolle. Tin* croiis of ttiis vegetable on the 
polders are always very almiidant. When these enclo- 
Mirei have iMHni complftely brought into cultivation, 
which requires several years, they ennsist partly of natu¬ 
ral ine.adow, alfording excellent pasturage for numerous 
henls of cattle, and partly of arable lands, on which are 
raised the finest crops of all kinds of grain; especially 
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bArlny. 8 or 10 quarters per acre, and oats 10 or 12 quarters 
per acre. Two crops in the year arc commonly obtaiiif*d { 
no repose is given to the soil, anti it nectis no manuring; 
but ill the course of time it becomes too compact and 
ailhoshro, and greatly decreases in fertility, if not rciio* 
vatod by artiliciiil assistance, so that the older lands of 
this doHcription are fallowed once in six years, and the 
rotation is winter barley, beans, wheat, flax, clover, and 
potatoes. The colour of the soils, in their primitive 
state, is a bluish grey, which is owing to the presence of 
a considerable quantity of the oxide of iron. The cm. 
bankinunts are nigdc in some instances by the govern- 
incnt, in others, by companies, or individuals, under a 
grant and tenure of the enclosures, from government, for 
about 20 years, either rent free, or for small annual pay¬ 
ments. It is calculated tiiat about 4>5ths of the siirflice 
which, in the sixtcentli century, was submerged by 
the Scheldt and the sea, now produces agricultural 
crops, and is studded w'ith numerous farm establish- 
nieiits. The area of each polder, the chemical analysis 
of their soils, and various other particulars, are given 
in ISf. Vandermatdon's Geog. Dtcl. qf the Provinces 
of Belgium. 'I’hey vary from 20, ftO, and 100 acres, up to 
1,000. The polder of Siiacrskirkc, on the sea-coast, near 
Ostend, contains 1,300 .acres, divided by ditches into 
rectangubar Adds of 13 acres each. The bank <>r dike is 
ir> ft. high, 30 ft. ill breadth, at the base, and ID ft. at the 
top. The fatal duvasiutlons which liavc been occasioned 
by the concurrence of liigli winds and tides in rupturing 
the dikes that are reared as barriers to the rivers and tlic 
sea, render it an oliject of great Importance with the 
government to siqierintend the miaintimaiicu of their 
«>llicieiicy. A system of public regulations for this pur¬ 
pose is therefore enforced with great vigilance and 
lifbmptitude. 

Agriculture of the Bruyjercs. — The sterile heaths 
winch extend over the N.E. parts of the provinces of 
Antwerp, and the N. W. of Limburg, at. well as over many 
sq. m. of the surface of tlie S.E. portion of the kingdom, 
are called brugires^ from the fact of their rhiefly pro¬ 
ducing tlie heath-plant. bruyCrc, Erica Brabanttca. It 
grows spontancouNly and abundantly In the most arid 
sands, as well as in humid marshes; and it naturally pos¬ 
sesses BO iiiueh vitality and proliiicness that its complete 
eratlic.ition cannot be cilcctcd without considerable 
trouble. In siiminor its profusion of flowers very agree- 
alily varies the dreary aspect of the level wastes on which 
it flourishes; and they also afford plenty of focxl for the 
beo ; but tlie honey It prodnees is not of a good descrip¬ 
tion. Th'* plant is browsed by sheep; gathered for 
littering ca'tle; used in tanning; and applied to several 
other useful purposes. The great obstacle to the culti¬ 
vation of the iieath lands, or bruyercs, is the frequent 
occurrence of beds of ferruginous turf and stiff clay near 
the surface, howeverr many extensive tracts have been 
brought Into profitalde cultivation by the filentiful appli¬ 
cation of rich manures, and tlie laborious attention and 
management fur which the Bclgic husbandman is so pro. 
vcrbially distinguished. The surface on which he begins 
to operate is a very thin external coat of black mould, 
consisting of vegetable putrefactions. This, in some 
parts, is sufficiently deep to recompense the labour of 
iiloughing it into the subjacent sand, with copious quan¬ 
tities of dunghill manure; and from this combination arc 
obtained crops of potatoes, barley, oats, clover, and buck¬ 
wheat. Slu'cp arc remarkably fond of the scattered 
blades of natural grass on the bruyDres, and cattle are fed 
in great numbers on those parts of them wtiich arc laid 
out ill p.aBturc, consisting for tlie most part of sjiurry, 
Spergula arven.stSf which is their lavunrlte food. 

Agricultural Produce and Practice.^—Corn, flax, hemp, 
and tirnbcT, constitute the most important materials of 
the agricultural we.Uth of Belgium. The soil, artiticially 
enricInHl, produces commonly more than double the 
finantity of corn required fur the consumption of its in¬ 
habitants, which is computed at G millions of hectolitres 
(each 2f bushels) pur annum. The animal quantity of 
grain sold In the markets throughout the kingdom re¬ 
presents a value of 2 millions of iraiics. The following 
talilo exhibits the uiiautity and medium price per hec- 
ttilitre, of grain and potatoes, sold at the prliscipal mar¬ 
kets in 188.1. 


White wheat 

Hsctolltrei. 

- - 371,025 

Francs. 

1403 

Bed wheat 

- - 478,1H1 

1508 

Eye 

- - 305,437 

9-04 

Buckwheat - 

- - 76,185 

10*02 

Oats 

- 336,445 

6*57 

Barley 

- - 344,606 

8*86 

Potatoes - 

- 208,756 

3’90 


The medium price of wheat throughout the y'ear 1836< 
w;is 15 fr. 15 ct.; and of rye,10 fr. 5 ct. per hectolitre. 

The kinds of agriculture produce in Belgium arc very 
numerous, including the lollowiug grains and plants, all 
of which are cultivated in FlandersWheat (white 
and red), rye, barley, oats, colsa, buckwheat, hemp, flax, 
potatoes, tobacco, hops, turnips, red carrots, parsnips, 


fleas, lieans, clover, spurry, lucerne madder, salntfuln, 
chicory, beet, woad, and poupies. 

The central part of the kingdom, contained within a 
lino passing through Mecklin, Termond, Tournay, Mons, 
Namur, and Louvain, includes much of the richest por¬ 
tion of the soil; but it docs not, on the whole, exre^ 
the averagi* fertility of the inland counties of England, 
and must decldi'dly lie considered Inferior to the rich 
alluvial soils denominated tlie carscs, in Scotland. The 
land in general is not so neatly tilled as in the best En- 
glish agricultural counties. The husbandry of the central 
parts rnffers considerably from that of !■ landers. Thu 
farms are larger,and less carclully cultivated. The 
spade is less used in the fields, and they have conse¬ 
quently not the same resemblance to gardens. In Hain- 
ault and Antwerp the cultivation of flax and hemp is be¬ 
coming a primary object; but these valuable crops are 
produced to far greater ext<'nt in the two Flanders, tho 
agriculture of which is so highly reputed as to require a 
separate notice, which licrealtcr is given. In tho richer 
parts of Brabant, flax, hemp, and colza, are extensively 
cultivated, with much manuring, and a succession of 
whctat. Hye, in this pruvinre, is always a Large crop, for 
bread and diNtillution. The oleaginous plants flourish in 
.all the provlnees, and tiie culture of hops is very suc¬ 
cessful ill Brabant, Flanders, and along the valley of tho 
Meuse, in the provlnco of Liege. Maize has been par¬ 
tially introduced, and found to succeed. Matlder is 
grown cbicHy in Flanders and the firovince of Antwerp. 
Alost of tho principal farms throughout the kingdom 
possf‘S8 distilleries, and the stalled cattle are fed upon the 
refiiso wash. With the exception of Fiauders, no par¬ 
ticular rotations of crops are adtiered to. The fields are 
cropped according to tho wants of the farmer, and tho 
state of the land. An abundance of manure allows of 
rapid returns of white straw crops. All the clover, and 
other forage crops, .'ire used green, in the stalls and sta¬ 
bles, as food for cattle ami horses, l.ittle hay Is made, in 
proportion to the nnmlier of cattle kept throughout tho 
winter; so that, on the failure of green food, the chief 
recourse is to roots, namely, turnips, carrots, and nota- 
tocs. The stall-fed cattle furnish ample supplies of ma¬ 
nure, the liquid part of which is collected in large tanks 
of brickwork, and is cither carried out anil poured over 
tlie land, or i.s used to moisten and aiu’clerate Uie fer¬ 
mentation of the dry dung-hea|)8 and composts. 

ImplcnientK ol iiusbandry are few, and of simple con- 
struetioTi. The light Flemish swing plough is ge¬ 
nerally used, and also the old, he.'ivy, and clumsy turn- 
wrest, or Walloon plough, which is still retained from a 
rejiidiceil prclcrencc of antiquated disadvantagos. The 
arrows are triangular, with wooden tines, set at an angle 
of 4.S degrees. A stone roller is used for breaking the 
argillaceous clods; and the machine for winnowing grain 
is similar to those commonly used in England. The 
inonldcbacrt is doticed in tho following account of 
Flemish agriculture, which iiicliules many particulars 
cqu.ally appertaining to the other Belgic provinces. 

Flemisn Husbandrt/. —Fliuiders, in consequence of its 
groat commercial prosperity, was remarkable for the 
advanced state of its agriculture long before improve¬ 
ment in this important art was ubservable in any country 
N. of the Alps and Tyrenees. Bruges and (ihent were 
important comiiiercial towns in the 11th century, and 
supplied the various courts of Europe witli tlie ricn silks 
and tapcstiics which then were their chiet luxuries. Thb 
commerce and agriculture of Fliuiders grew together; 
and in order to account for the remarkable excellence of 
the Flemish husbandry, which has been celebrated fur 
upwards of GOO years, it is ni'ccssary to keep In view the 
close connection which in that country exists between 
the farmer, the manufacturer, and the merchant; and 
the efTorts of a mnlinualiy increasing population, in 
stimulating the exertions of those who provide the no- 
cessaries of life. In Flanders, as in every country densely 
populated, where the villages are thickly scattered, and 
I where, by means of water carriage on rivers and canals, 
manure can bo transported to the land at a trifling ex¬ 
pense, fallowing and laying down to pasture are neces¬ 
sarily sujierseded by increased tillage and manuring. It 
is remarkable that, in Cliina, where a similar density of 
popalatlon exists, there prevails the same anxiety as In 
rlanders to collect every substance and liquid that can 
i possibly serve to increase tiie fertilising powers of the 
I soil; and that In both those countries ordure of all sorts 
is carefully collected, sold as a most valuable article of 
commerce, and applied in tho fields and gardens as the 
nc plus ultra of stimulating manure. Were the whole 
of Flanders laid out In large farms, and a third or fourth 
part fallowed every year, or a half left in natural grass, 
the population could not be fed; and instead of export¬ 
ing agricultural {iroducc, as at present, a great import¬ 
ation would be requisite, to supply the demand of internal 
consumption. Besides, the poor soils of Flanders could 
never be recruited by such a course. Without repeated 
manuring, there could be no vigorous vegetation; and 
the laud left to nature would return to its original state 





of heath. Thft neeeiiity of providing for conitanflv in* 
ereaiing numbers of inhab. produced the agricultural 
perfection for which Flanders has long been renowned; 
and the demands of commerce and manufactures have 
so multiplied the objects of cultivation, that flax, hemp, 
the oleaginous seeds, and various other plants required 
for the arts, very often produce a greater proflt to the 
former than the farinaceous grains. The very large 

K 9duce obtained by the Flemish farmer is solely attri- 
table to indefatigable industry, for the soil Is naturally 
poor, and the'climate is by no means especially favour¬ 
able, the winters being lonrar and more severe than In 
England. Throe or four ploughings,iand two or three 
harrowings, are commonly bestowed upon each cr(^. 
The collection and application of manure is also a great 
principle of Flemish husbandry. In Flanders nothing 
can be effected without abundance of manure; and, con¬ 
sequently, the greatest care is taken to procure IL The 
maxim Is, no forage no cattle; without cattle no manure; 
and without manure no crops. The stall-fed cattle are 
the principal source of supply, but every expedient is 
resorted to, in order to increase the quantity and improve 
the quality. All kinds of animal and vegetable matters 
are carefully collected In pits walled with brickwork, 
where they undergo the putrefactive process, by being 
mixed with substances already partially decomposed. 
Another indispensable and universal auxiliary of the 
Flemish farmer, is the tank of liquid manure, collected 
from the drainings of the stables, cow stalls, and dung¬ 
hills, and from sources which in England fill tho cesspool 
{vidanee)* In Ghent, the sum received by house ser¬ 
vants, lor liqnuids collected for manure, often amounts to 
as much as their wages. The liquid manure is carried 
to the field in water carts, and carefully distributed over 
the surface of the land shortly previous to tho sowing 
of seed, especially that of flax. Every farm-yard pos- i 
spsses one of these tanks, which are commonly of large 
dimensions—about 40 ft. in length, by 14 in breadth, and 
8 in depth; and usually constructed beneath the stalls 
for cows. An acre of land destined for fiax receives very 
commonly 2,600 gallons of this animal liquid subsequent 
to an abundant application of solid manure, which is 
deeply ploughed into the soil. The efficacy of the liquid 
is often heightened for flax, by dissolving in it large 
quantities of rape cake. Every distillery of moderate 
extent has 60 or 60 head of cattle constantly stalled, and 
fed upon the grains and refuse wash. These establish¬ 
ments were lormerly very numerous; but tho duty on 
spirits, and the interference of the government, have : 
much reduced their number, and consequently occa¬ 
sioned a deficiency of manure and of crops; as it is esti¬ 
mated that eve^ beast produces annually 10 or 12 tons 
of solid, and 26 hogsheads of liquid manure. Large 
quantities of neat ashes, imported from Holland, are 
used as a dressing for clover; and lime, powdered bones, 
marl, and the dung of pigeons, &c., are used in parti¬ 
cular districts. 

The Flemings boast of no great discoveries in the art 
of tillage. Their usages are referred to time imme¬ 
morial, and they possess neither record nor tradition of 
the introduction of any particular article of produce, 
except the potato, which is believed to have been re* 
coived from England. Clover, rape, and turnips, have 
been cultivated fbr several centuries in Flanders, whence 
they were brought into Britain. The progress of agri¬ 
culture has been slow and gradual; and while other 
countries have been constantW adopting new modes and 
implements of culture, the Flemings have proceeded 
without any deviation from the old beaten track. 

Very few books on husbandry have been published in 
Flanders; and were there many, they would not be read, 
for adherence to old-establishea methods, and repugnance 
to what is new, are characteristic of the Flemish farmer. 
No practice has been altered, nor has any new produce 
been generally Introduced since the potato, except the 
white beet, from which sugar is made. None of tlie 
modem complicated machines have been adopted. There 
are no threshing machines, drills, scarifiers, or horse, 
hoes; and the common fkn and riddle are much more 
frequently used than the winnowing machine. The 
spade la one of tho most important implements in Flemish 
agriculture, and is used to a much greater extent than in 
any other country. The tronching-spade is constmitly 
employed on all the light lands, and the blade of the 
Flemish hoe, a most efficient instrument, resembles and 
operates at a substitute for that of the spade. Indeed, 
the garden has evidently been the original model of the 
Ftomish toms, and those of 40 or 60 acres must still be 
re^Uded u enlarge gardens. In comparing the cuUi- 
vgtkm of land in Flanders with that of England, we can 
only adduce the large gardens in the neighbourhood of 
Londom irhere the common kinds of vegetables are 
raised wt supplying the markets; where green crops 
are cat early for horses and cows kept In London, 
and where tne soil is continually enriched with tho 
Vaaure London supplies. By the prosecution qf spade 
liuteuiry, nn industrious Fleming, with 15 acres of 


good light land, brings up his family in decent Inde* 
pendence, and in the course of his life accumulides suffi¬ 
cient means to put them in possession of a little farm of 
their own. There are many small proprietors who have 
risen slowly by the labour of their own hands; and 
their habitations show, by the great care and neatness 
observed in every particular, that an honest prideds felt 
In possessing this reward of industrious exertion. In¬ 
cessant labour of the body, and occupation of the mind, 
are not regarded by the Flemish peasant with discontent, 
for to the one they are found to secure good health, and 
to the other tranquillity. , 

The farms in the Pays de Waes, between Ghent 
and Antwerp, are cultivated with astonishing method 
and neatuesB, and aflbrd the most perfect specimens of 
field culture on the principles of gardening. The soil is 
artificial, and the result of centuries of systematic ina- 
nurlng, which has converted a barren sand into a rich 
black loamy mould. The fields, as In all parts of 
Flanders, are enclosed by hedges, and they arc remark¬ 
ably small—(Irom half an acre to an acre; every part of 
them is kept perfectly free ftom weeds, and they are 
elevated in tho centre, so as to have a gently inclined 
slope towards the extremities, where ditches carry off 
excessive rain, and prevent injury and reduction of the 
soil. Nearly similar care and preciseness are observable 
in the whole of W. and £. Flanders; but, while the 
Flemish farmers are greatly superior to the English, in 
minute attention to the qualities of tho soil ana to cir¬ 
cumstantial particulars ol cultivation, in the systematic 
economy of land and the judicious succession of crons, 
they aro much inferior in amount of capital, in varied 
and improved implements of tillage, and especially in 
the choice and breeding of cattle and sheep. 

Agricultural implements aro of rude and clumsy con¬ 
struction, the only objects desired being strengtn and 
cheapness. Two kinds of ploughs are In use; the old 
Walloon plough, resembling the heavy tum-wrest wheel 
plough of Kent; and tiie light single-handed Belgian 
swing plough, which lias been the model of the Rotheram 
and other improved swing ploughs adopted in England. 
The harrows are of light construction, with wooden 
tines pointing forward at half a right angle with the 
frame. The iraineau, or sledge, is an instrument pecu¬ 
liarly Belgian. It consists of a heavy triangular boarded 
frame, whicli is drawn by a pair of horses over the sur¬ 
face of the ploughed land, to smooth It, to break the 
clods, and to press in the seed. The ^clency of its 
performance is much assisted by the weight of the driver, 
who generally stands upon it, and keeps it level. An¬ 
other instrument peculiar to the agriculture of Belgium 
and Holland, and used for levelling, is the mouldebaert, 
which is a large wooden, iron-edged shovel, In the form 
of an Englisli tin dust-pan, with a stout handle about 
6 feet in length. A pair of horses draw it by chains 
fixed at the middle of the sides. It takes up more than 
5 cwt. of earth at a time, and, without stopping, the 
load is discharged in tho proper place ^ letting go the 
handle, which is pulled ba» by a rope affixed to its end. 
In some districts the com is threshed by agrooved block 
of hard word, liaving a long handle. The HalnauU scythe 
has often been described in agricultural publications. It 
has abroad blade about 20inches in length, and resembles 
the fagging hook employed in Surrey and Middlesex, ex¬ 
cept that it allows the workman to stand upright. It is 
commonly used for cutting corn; but the cradle scythe 
is considered a preferable instrument in the bands of a 
skilful mower. 

I The CMlent <\f farms in Flanders, and throughout 
Belgium, very rarely exceeds 100 acres. The number 
containing 60 acres is not great, but those of 20,16,10, 
and 6 acres, especially between 10 and 5, are veiy numo- 
rous. The extensive manufactures which formerly 
flourished in Belgium collected a dense population of ar¬ 
tisans in the neighbourhood of the great towns; but when 
the busy scene of manufacturing industry was transferred 
to other countries, this population was deprived of its 
means of handicraft employment, and was obliged to 
resort to the cultivation of the soil for subsistence. Bitch 
appears to have been the chief, though possibly not the 
sole, origin of the still prevalent system of small farms, 
which are generally cultivated by the holder and his fa¬ 
mily without any other assistance. Some parUculars of 
this class ot peasant farmers are given below. Although 
the soil of Belgium, and especially of Flanders, Is remark¬ 
able for the number of its minute divisions, It is stated by 
M. Vandermaelen, in his geographical description of tho 
country, that *' the prevalent opinion among the most 
intelligent Flemish agriculturists is in favour of large 
forms, as requiring, in proportion to their extent, a loM 
establishment of buildings than the smaller ones.** Indeed, 
toost of the principal writers on agriculture have ex- 
rossed a decided preference of forms containing several 
undred acres, it being obvious that many very important 
means of focilitatlng the process of agricultural improve¬ 
ment are obtainable only 1^ the command of capital and the 
exerciso of that generous spirit of enterprise which arises 
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from the poiBesilon of extetiRlve knowledge end ex- Barley is a crop of much Importance, malt liquor hoing 
emption from inherited prejudice. Agriculture alwavs the common beverage of all classes of the population, 
has been, and must be, indebted to the capitalist for tue The winter barley, or suerjon, is the favourite kind, 
prompt and judicious introduction of new Improvements It is sown in autumn, and reaped in July. Oats thrive 
In fhrm economy, in modes and objects of culture, in the well, with little manure, in almost every soil of Flanders, 
application of the auxiliary sciences of chemistry, geo- Buckwheat is raised chiefly as food fqr poultry and pigs; 
lo^, botany, and mechanics, and for many valuable prac- and for distillation. Peas, beans, Kpl tares, are com- 
tices derived from distant and foreign parts. There is monly cultivated as fodder for cattle. Clover is the 
also great advantage in the acquisition of that skill in glory of Flemish farming, and in no country is it found 
each department of agricultural business, which results in such jierfect luxuriance. Repeated ploughings, rich 
from the necessary division of labour, where numerous manuring, and a vigilant-prevention of weeds, serve to 
hands are systematically employed under the intelligent produce a vigour and weight of produce which is truly 
management and supervision of one well-informed di- surprising, and to the Ktigllsh farmer the wonder is 
rnrting head. A largo farm requires a large capital; and much increased by knowing that such prodigious crops 
unless accurate accounts are kept of money paid and re- are raised from six pounds of seed per acre. Peat ashes 
ceived, of work done, of fodder consumed, and of the from Holland, about 40 bushels per acre, are invariably 
distribution of the labour of men and horses, so as imme- used as a dressing for clover. From Flanders tins 
diately to detect any cxtravagimce or error, and at all valuable grass was first Introduced into England. It is 
times to show the profit nr loss, there can be no induce- a crop of great value, and indisiiensable to the Flemish 
meut to apply capital to the cultivation of land. The most farmer, who ploughs all his land, and feeds his cows and 
universal cUsadvantage of small farmers in every country horses on green food brought to the stall. Ihe common 
is tlieir contracted range of observation, and consequent red species is more cultivated in Flanders than the other 
inveterate retention of local and hereditary usages, how- varieties. The liquid manure from the tank Is belied to 
ever unfavourable to their own interests, or opposed to produce a strong taste, with which the cattle are disgusted, 
the facts of modern improvements. In Flanders, for in- The potato crop, at the season of its full growth, also 
stance, where the. small farm and cottage system is con- exhibits a remarkable luxuriance. The stalks exceed 
splcuous, no new facilities, inventions, or scientific dis- a yard in height, and their tops form a surface as level 
coveries, are ever introduced or attended to: on the as the land from which they rise. The produce is often 
contrary, every alteration, however obviously for the 10 tons per acre, and it consilutes one of the principal 
better, is Invariably regarded with tlic Krc.*itest repug- articles of food of alt classes of the population, and of 
ii.incc. The natural barrenness of the soil has compelU'd the farmer's live stock, especially cows and horses, 
its cultivators to have recourse to indefatigable industry, This useful root was intioduccd into Flanders from 
and their meritorious exertions are amply rewarded by England at the end of the sixteenth century, tind it has 
the very superior state of its present artificial fertility; long appeared in e.ich rotation of the Flemish crops, 
but there are many important particulars in which the Turnips and carrots are extensively cultivated for stall- 
adoption of new and improved practices would greatly fed cattle, after rye and barley. The turnips, in sise 
benefit the fanners and the nation. Turnips, for ex- and weigiit, arc much inferior to those of Norfolk, and 
ample, are a very extensive and necessary crop in Flan- the c.vrot8 also yield a comparatively poor return, 
ders, but from being always raised as a second crop aftt'r The cultivation of the white and yellow beet, for the 
rye or iMirley, and sown, not with the drill, as they ouglit extraction of sugar, is contliiBally becoming more ex- 
to bo, but broadcast, and being weeded with the hand tensive, and several l.xrge factories have been established 
instead of the hoe, the produce is singularly small, com- for the manufacture of this important article of com¬ 
pared with the extent of surface from which it is ob- mcrce. The chicory-plant, of which the root, when 
biined, and the root is much inferior to tliat cultivated in properly torrified, is a very good substitute for coffiee, 
England by the drill. Agricultural weeding in general is i$ naisod In large quantities in Flanders, where csta- 
IH'rformcd, not with tlie h.and hoc and horse hoe, but by blisliments are formed for its preparation. The flax 
the hands of women and children, who crawl over the crop is an object of the greatest care and exertion. Its 
fields upon their knees. Several clumsy and awkward cultivation is thoroughly understood, as well as every 
implements of husbandry might, with great advantage process of its preparation for the loom; and the land 
ill expedition and efficiency, be replaced by modern w'hich produces this plant exhibits all the neatness and 
and more scientific instruments; and were it only for precision of a carefully managed garden, flax is a 
humane considerations, the farmers’ horses might well staple commodi^ in Flanders, — It serves to employs 
he released from the burden of massive wooden collars, great portion of the population, and it is largely ex- 
which ate five times larger and heavier than is eitiier ported. The tow'n of St. Nicolas, between Ghent and 
reasonable or useful. But such is the pertinacity Antwerp, is considered the largest and best flax-market 
with whlcli old-established customs arc adhered to in Europe. The finest description is raised in the 
by the small Flemish farmers, that they are often neighbourhood of Courtray. Tlie value of an acre is 
not only willing and content, but determined, to expo- about 25/., and the seed about !*/. or fU. additional, 
ricncc every disadvantage that bfdongs to the routine of Crops of flax produced from native seed are found to 
comparatively ignorant ages; and this aversion to change be superior in (luantity, but inferior in quality, to those 
has a great Influence In retarding the beneficial effiM’.ts of produred fi-om the seed of Riga, wliich is therefore pro- 
the efforts of the government to introduce into Belgium cured by the Flemish farmers every year. Hemp is 
tiie superior English breeds of agricultural animals, cultivated with great care, but not to the same extent as 
Count de Lichtcrveldc, .n his M^moirc sur la Flandre flax. Colza {Brassica campestris) and a species of 
<)ncntaU\ produces a series of arguments jn favour of poppy, the oik-«<»(7*tfpoerr5owi«i/'ti-Mwi), are extensiv ly 
Binull farms requiring only one plough and two horses, cultWated for tiie oil contained in their seeds. MToad is 
which are suflicient for about 44 acres; and he more cs- raised for its dye of blue, weld for yellow, and madder 
peeially insists upon tiie difiSeulty of one person super- for red. The two Flanders, and the province of Aiit- 
visiug the labours of inaiw, so as to secure the requisite a erp, produce a considerable quantity of madder, but 
assiduity and attention. He also observes, that the best the whole annual protluce of thi» kingdom is insuflicient 
cultivated farms in Flanders arc those of about 20 acres, to supply a fourth of the quantity consumed at one of 
To these objections it may be answered, that abundant the large factories of cotton and woollen : those of 
experience proves the possibility of many operatives in Ghent alone make use of madder to the value of six 
dlflcrent localities being very cflfcicntly directed and vi- millions of francs per annum. Wood thrives best on 
sited by one intelligent and active proprietor: and that the gravelly and sandy soils; but matlder requires land of 
20 acre farms in Flanders arc more properly extensive the best description, and abundance of manure. The 
gardens, chiefly cultivated, as other gardens, by the cultivation of tobacco was common several years ago 
spade. in nearly all the provinces, but at present it is confined 

Crops in Flanders, — Great attention is bestow'ed to Flanacrs; and the produce now is reduced to about 
upon the preparation of the soil, so as to secure the one tenth of its former amount. The best tobacco is 
most abundant crop from the smallest quantity of seed, raised and prepared at Werwick, in the neighbourhood 
About one third less is used in Flanders, for broadcast, of Ypres. An acre produces about 4,000 lbs. The 
than in England for drilling. culture of this plant requires a great amount of labour. 

Rye Is u very luxuriant, and a principal crop, as It attention, expense, and manure. Hops are grown in 
forms an important article of consumption for bread small patches on almost every farm In r landers. Pas- 
among the working classes. The crops of wheat are tiires of grass are scarcely to be met with, except in the 
uniformly fine, and free from smut and mildew, which polders, and the vicinity of Dixmude- and Furnes, where 
are effectually prevented by careftilly selecting the seed, they are most luxuriant, and anoid grazing for nume- 
by changing it every second year, and by steeping it rous cows: stall-leeding, liowevcr, is universally prac- 
in a solution of blue vitriol, or copper (sulphate of tised. One beast for evenr three acres of asablo land is 
copper); four ounces in four gallons of water, lor three a common projiortion, and whore spade husbandry pre- 
bushels of grain. After thoroughly stirring, skimming vails, a larger number are found. Chopped turnips, 
off the light grains, and remaining half an hour, tiie carrots, and potatoes, boiled up with the meal of beans, 
grain is strained off in baskets, woslied in pure water, rye, or buckwheat, constitute the usual food of cattle, 
and wheu dried, is ready for sowing. It is steeptid by and it Is’ called brassin. Large quantities of good 
some in brine, and dri^ by sifting lime upon it. One butter for homo consumption and exportation are pro- 
bushel of seed wheat produces abovo 20 bushels, duced from the milk of cows thus fed, with the addltbn. 
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la iummer, of clover and other green fodder, cut and /for/fcttUttre.—Numerous and extensive gardens are 
brought to the stalls. The churns are Ingeniously cultivated in various parts of the kiogtiom fur the supply 
worked by a horse. Cheese rarely is made In Flanders, of the town markets with cu Unary vegetables, and tlie cuin- 
alroost air the demaud for it being supplied by import- mon hardy fhiits, which are produced in great abundanco 
atlons from Holland. Some account of the live stock and excellence. The annual value of this kind of pro¬ 
of the Flemish farmers is given under the divisions duce Is estimated at 8,000,000 flrancs. Apples and cher- 
reladng to horseB,#ftrned cattle, sheep, and swine. ries are ospocially good and plentiful, and are found in 
Jioiation qf Cropt in Flatters. — Experience has long every farm-house garden in tlio kingdom. The culture 
couvin<^ the Flemish fkriners of the great advantage of of the vine is attended with considerable suoiess In so- 
fl^uently changing the crops on the same land; so that, in veral elevated localities on the banks of the Meuse; 
the course of time, a system of rules has been established and some of tho wine there produced is far above me* 
from which they seldom venture to deviate. They have diocrity. From Belgium England obtained the cabbagt;, 
been rotation farmers for centuries; and the properties lettuce, and gooseberry. 

and present capabilities of every cultivated acre in Flan- FloricuUure. —In Belgium the culture of flowers is an 

ders are matters perfectly well known and appreciated, object of as much gratificati on as in Holland, and the 
The order of succession of each kind of crop depends upon climate is fur more genial for bringing forth the* beauty 
the natureofthosoil, and upon various modifying circum- of these amiable ornaments of civilised life. The last 
stances, which, however, are so clearly understood and classification of the Belgic population in 1836 show's that, 
estimate that no confusion is known to arise. Every in the whole kingdom, tlicre were then 100 professional 
field is successively cropped according to principles dis- florists, of whom two thirds were in E. Flanders and 
covered by ages of experience and careful attention to Brabant. The tulip, carnation, and wall-flower, were 
dilTcrent results. It is not possible, in the present place, brought into England from Belgium, 
to present the numerous series of rotations adopted ou Manitfactures. — Wool, in Belgium, is the object of an 

different soils, and for different purposes: they will be immense industry. The manufactures of all kinds 
found well explained in a recent work on Flemish hus- employ a quantity of foreign wool, of which the annual 
bandry, published by tho Society for tho Diffusion of value exceeds 14,000,000 fnincs. It is imported from 
Useful Knowledge. Saxony, Prussia, Silesia, Poland, Bohemia, Hungary, 

The following Is the average produce of the principal Moravia, and the southern provinces of Russia. Tho 
crons per acre, in the Waes country, the most fertile and annual production of the indigenous wool, of pure and 
hignly cultivated pari of Flanders:—Wheat, 20^ bushels; mixed breeds, scarcely amounts in value to 200,OUO 
rye, 2M bushels; oats. 41 bushels; clover, 13 tons ; pota- francs. 

toes, 10 tons; flax, 483 lbs. of yam, and GA bushels of seed. Woollen cloths form one of the most Important 
Tho land in Flanders is generally freehold, or the pro- branches of manufacturing industry, and they are greatly 
perty of civil or religious corporations. The estates are superior in quality to those produced in France. The 
small, and ifnot cultivated by tlieproprietor himself,which dye of the black cloths, wliich are made in large quanti- 
is more frequently the case, they are let on leases gene- ties, is considered to be mure permanent, deep, and 
rally of 7,14, or 21 years'duration. The occupier is bound beautiful, than that of the best English cloths. The 
to live on tho premises, pay taxes, effect repairs, preserve c.*isimirB of the Belgic looms are also as excellent as those 
timber, not sub-let without a written agreement, and to of France. The chief seats of the woollen manufacture 
give certain usual accomModatious to the next tenant at .are at Vervlers, Liege, Dolhaim, Limburg, llodimoiit, 
the end of the lease. The farm establishments arc al- Stavelot, Thuiii, Ypres, and Poperlnghc. 
ways convenient, and generally more ample, in propor- According to a report of the chamber of commerce of 
tion to the extent of the land, than in England and Scot- Verviers, in 1H33, the woollen manufactures of that city 
land. In addition to the usual accommodations, the and its environs employed alone a population of 40,0U() 
larger farms are commonly provided with a distillery, a operatives. They T)ioduce annu.ally about 100,000 nieces 
crushing-mill for tho preparation of oil from the colza of cloth, worth 2A,000.0(M) francs, and the capital cm- 
and poppy, and sometimes a mill for grinding corn. ployed in the purchase of raw material, manual labour, 

Peatant Farmers.—The small farms, between .I and 10 interest of machines, and buildings, Ac., is cstimaU'd at 
acres, which abound in many parts of Belgium, have T'^OGO,000 francs. Thenumberof looms is double that in 
much resemblance to the small holdings in Ireland; but 1N12 ; which, considering the introduction of mechanical 
while the Irish cultivator exists iti a state of miserable improvements, implies an amount of production triple 
privation of the common conveniences of civilised life, that of the time wlicn the whole of Europe was supplied 
the Belgian peasant farmer enjoys, comparatively, a great from this locality. However, the cloth manufacture un- 
degrec of comfort His cottage Is built substantially, derwciit some reduction in 1835-36. Woollen stuffs, such 
with all upper floor for Bleeping, and is kept in good repair: as flannel, coverlets, serge, bolting-cloth, camlet, &c., 
it has always a small cellarage for the dairy, a store- are miidc in all the provinces of the kingdom, but priiici- 
room for the grain, an oven, an outhouse fus potatoes, pally in Antwerp and Hainault. 

a roomy cattle-stall, a piggery, and a loft for the poultry. Carpets. —The carpet manufactory of Messrs. Schiima- 
The furniture Is decent, the bedding amply sufficient, and chor and Co. at Toiirnay, is the most extensive and im- 
an air of comfort and propriety pervades the whole portant in Europe. It produces all kinds of what are 
establishment. The cows are supplied with straw to called Brussels carpets, from those which adorn the 
lie upon ; the dung and its drainings are carefully col- sumptuous palaces of kings, to such as kre used for the 
lected in tho tank; and a conmoost heap is accumulated floor of the cottage. Constant employment is given to 
from every possible source. The premises are kept ex- 1,600 w'orkmen. who occupy from 80 to 100 looms, and 
tremely neat, with a constant observance of the most produce annually about 120,000 mdtres of carpeting, 
rigid economy, industry, and regularity. No member of seven eighths of which are exported. Besides the prin- 
the family is ever seen ragged or slovenly; but all aro cipal manufacture at Tournay, there are several others 
decently clothed, though it be with the coarsest mate- of secondary rank in the same town; iu Brussels, 
rials. The men universmly work in linen canvass frocks, Antwerp, Ghent, Bruges, and Coiirtray. 

and both women and men wear wooden shoes. Rye bread Plat and Linens _Belgium produces a large quantity 

and milk principally constitute their diet. Mashed pota- of flax. Tho annual value of that of Flanders amounts 
toes aud onions, with occasionally slices of bacon, arc the to nearly 40,000,000 francs. The various manipulations 
usual articles for dinner. The great superiority of the to which this product of the soil is submitted form one 
Belgian over the Irish peasant fanner is owing not to ofthe most ancient and important sources of the manufac- 
any advantages of soil or climate, but to a better system turing wealth of the kingdom. The mode of culture, the 
of cultivation, and especially to established habits of order of crops, the preparation of the soil, the system of 
sobriety, forethought, and prudent economy. The points manuring, the carenil cultivation of the plant, and the 
of his superiority consist—1st, in his keeping os many process of steeping, are so well undcrstfxid in Belgium* 
stall-fed cattle as possible, to secure a supply of manure; that its flax is always in great demand throughout Europe. 
2d, in carefully collecting, and skilfully applying, ma- England and France buy nearly all the flax which is pro- 
nure; 8d, in adhering to an advantageous rotation of duced in the provinces of Hainault, Brabant, and Namur. 

6 or 7 crops, by which is obtafiied the utmost amount of The two Flanders supply a very large quantity to the 

J iroduce without any ftdlowlng. On farms of 6 acres aro E^lish m.*irket. 

bund no horse, plough, nor cart: the only agricultural The linen cloths of Belgium have long been highly 
implement, besides a sp^e, fork, and wheelbarrow, is a reputed. Their excellence consists in the goodness of 
light wooden harrow, drawn by hand. The whole of tho their quality and the evenness of their tissue. The most 
land is dug and deeply trenched with the spade, and the esteemed are those of Ghent, St. Nicolas, Termonde, 
whole flirm work is carried on without any assistance Alost, and Lockcren. The damask table linens of Cour- 
lieyond thot of the family. The live stock commonly tray are universally acknowledged to be superior to 
consists of two coi^s, a,calf or two, one or two pigs, a those of every other similar manufactory In Europe: 
goat or two, and some poultry. All the diflbrent kinds thev aro also made of great beautv at Brussels, Bruges, 
of crops which have already been noticed are cultivated and Neuve Egllse. The towns of Nlnove, Audemarde, 
nupo ttiese small establishments with the same care and Renaix, Grammont. Thielt, Roulers, Tournay, Engheln, 
success as on the finest forms in the kingdom. The com- Atb, 'Mechlin, and Tumhout, are renowned for their 
mon rent of land is about 26s. an acre, and the weekly manufactures of linens, in which they carry onaconslder- 
pay uf a day labourer 6s. (Mr. able commerce. . 

land md Jklgimut passim.) A society has recently been established for (be spinning 
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of flax by macblnory, and M. Cockorill possesses already, 
at Liego, a large flax spinuing-mill, worked by a steam* 
engine of 90 horse power. The only manufactory of 
lawn is at Saintes, in Brabant. In France, tlic hand-loom 
linens of Belgium arc always in much demand, though in 
rompetitiou with fabrics suppiied by machinery: but in 
Itaiy, Spain, and America, whwc they wore exclusively 
preferred during several centuries, they havo now given 
place to supplies from England and Germany. In 18.36, 
there were sold in the seven markets of East Fianderv 
127,871 pieces of linen; a quantity which surpasses by 
20,000 pieces the sales in 18 m and 1835. Valued, on an 
average, at 120 fr. per piece, these sales gave motion 
to a sum exceeding 16,000,000 francs, not Including at 
least an equal quantity sold directly without appearing 
in the public market, or consumed by the producers. In 
tlie same year, tliere were sold in the market of Bruges 
21,902 pieces of linen; at Courtr^, 19,218; at Thielt, 
87,800; and at Itoulers, 24,078. Total, 1.53,118 pieces ; 
representing a value of 15,000,000 to 20 , 000,000 francs. 
Adding tiie produce of Brabant and other parts of the 
kingdom, the whole amounts to nearly 7.50,000 pieces 
annually, wortli about 100 , 000,000 francs, and affording 
occupation to more than 400,000 persons in spinning, 
weaving, and bleaching. Ttic process of bleaching linen 
has been carried to ii high degree of perfection, lueacii- 
llelds of great excellence are very numerous in the two 
Flanders, Brabant, and Hainault. 

In the province of Antwerp is an establishment for 
bleaching by steam, the most important in the king¬ 
dom. 

Co4/o». —The cotton manufacture in Belgium repre¬ 
sents a capital of 60,000,(X)0 francs, in buildings and 
niaclihicry; and the number of hands employed is at 
least 122,0(10. Ghent, St. Nicolas, Antwerp, 1 urnhout, 
Mechlin, and Lierre, contain the principal cotton fac¬ 
tories of every description. They produce annually 
1 ,.500,000 pieces of calico, and 400,000 piece's of printed 
cotton.s worth, together, nearly 84,0{K),{)00 Irancs. 'I'wo 
thirds of this produce are consumed in the king¬ 
dom. On the Ist of Jan., 183.5, tlierc were in Belgium 
81 steam machines in operation, in the manufacture of 
cotton ; 38.3,.320 Spindles, 82,17.5 of which were inactive ; 
.and 2;i,30i) haiul-looins, oi which 6,703 were inartive. 
K. Inlanders is the principal seat of the cotton manu¬ 
facture. In 18.35, this province contained 60 bt(*am 
machines in full activity, of 900 iiorse poiier; 15,272 
looms, and 280,000 spindles. The most considerable 
establisliment in the kingdom, in this bnanch of indus¬ 
try, is th.u of MM. Itossecl ft Co., at Ghent. 

Silk. — The production and manufacture of silk pro¬ 
mise to beconic an important source of Belgic industry. 
Already the annual exportations to France exceed the 
importations from that country. The breeding of the 
silk.worm was introduced into Belgium in 1826, and this 
department of business is continually increasing under 
the fostering care of the government. The mulberry 
appears to thrive in the soil of the country, and the 
number of young plants now cultivated exceeds two 
millions. In the opinion of the best judges, the Belgic 
silk is quite .*is beautiful and valuable as the choicest 
kind produced in tlie French provinces of Piedmont 
and Dauphinc, which, in fact, is the finest in the world. 
Tlie most extensive cbtablisiiments for rearing the silk¬ 
worm are at Mcslhi I'Ev^uc, near Ath, and at Uccie, 
neiu* Brussels. Thu quantity produced, in 1837r was 
2,rX)0 kilogrammes, and.the value 10,(XX) francs. Ant¬ 
werp, which is the principal centre of the manufacture, 
contains 12 establishments for tho production of various 
kinds of silk fabrics. Tho factory of M. Dnysters, at 
IJerrc, employs 50 looms, which arc about to be in¬ 
creased to COO. Velvets, satins, gros de Naples, and 
other stulTs, obtained formerly from Naples, are made 
with a beauty of tissue and tints that cannot be sur- 
passeii. 'i'hc silk factory at Uccie is remarkable for 
excellent dyed and printed fabrics. 

Lace, ^Tho manufacture of lace, though now less 
prosperous than formerly, has nothing to fear from 
foreign competition. *' Brussels lace," the thread of 
which is made of the finest flax of the country, is supo* 
rior to every other description made in Belgium or 
In foreign countries, and the ^demand fur it is kept up in 
all parts of the world. Its peculiar qualities are oeli. 
cate fineness, and a great elegance and variety of design. 
The piUtcnis arc all worked separate, and are stitched 
on. The flax employed grows near Hal, and the host at 
Hebecque. Tiie finest description costs from 3,000 to 4,(XX) 
fr. a pound, and is worth its weight in gold. The spinning 
is performed in darkened rooms, with a beam of light 
admitted only upon the work, through a small aperture. 
The most beautiful specimens of this ei^uisito article 
are produced by the houses of MM. Tardent-Firlet 
and Duepetiaux, at Brussels. The lace of Mechlin is 
second in rank, with respect to richness and elegance. 
It Is made also at Antwerp, Lierre, and I’urnhout. 
The cities of Bruges, Mcnin, Ypres, Courtray, Ghent, 
Alost, and St. Nicolas, employ a great number of 


hands In the manufacture of Valenclen point. Mons 
contains a school for special Instruction in the art of 
making the finer kinds of lace. 

The principal manufactures of fu/fo arc at Ghent, 
Tenrionde. Mechlin, Brussels, and at Bouillon, where 
one establishment furnishes about 260,0(X) m^res per 
month. The excellence of tho Belgic embroidery on 
tullo is universally acknowledged, and the number of 
females employed in this art is estimated at nearly 50,000. 
The daily earning of each is about 50 centimes. 

The manufacture of go/d and silver lace was formerly 
a considerable source of wealth, but it is now much 
reduced by foreign competition. However, the qualities 
of tliis article still produced in Brussels are fully equal 
to those of the best dcscriptiou manufactured in Paris. 

Ribands of every species are made principally at 
Antwerp, Tournay, and Ypres. This branch of indus¬ 
try formerly employed 1,000 looms, and 12,000 persons, 
and produced annually about three thousand million 
yards of riband; but the manufacture, in consequence of 
large importations of cheaper kinds from France and 
Germany, has very considerably decreased. 

In 18.)(), the manufacture oi clastic stuflk in caout¬ 
chouc was introduced by M. Vandermaelcn. More 
than 100 looms are employed by a company formed for 
the purpose, and various articles are produced, as el^ 
gant and substantial as those of France and England. 

Fabrics of hatr are produced in Brussels in great 
perfection. 

Tiic manufacture of hosiery employs about 50,000 
persons. Its principal centre is in tho arrondissement 
of Touniay, wiiere 2,500 looms arc kept in activity. 
About the same number are found in other parts of Inc 
kingdom. The coarser articles are most successful, And 
arc partly exported. Finer kinds are imported chiefly 
from Saxony. At Arendonck, in the province of Ant¬ 
werp. about 220,(XK) pairs of woollen hose are annually 
manufactured, and tlie most bcautitul articles of knitting 
and netting are produced at Brussels and Tournay. 

Hats of felt, or tieaver, are made sufficiently good to 
meet tlie competition of foreign manufacturers,—and 
those of silk arc of very superior quality. The latter 
kind arc made In nearly every city in the kingdom, so 
that tiie niaimfacture of beaver hats has consequently 
much decreased. Straw hats are abundantly made in 
Brussels, Glicnt, and Antwerp. In the province of 
Liege tins siiccies of industry occupies 6,()00 persons, 
and employs a capital of 2.000,(XK) of francs. 

Leather —The preparation and various manufac¬ 
tures of luatlicr arc carried on with undiminished suc¬ 
cess. Tlie prinripal tanneries are at Stavclot and 
Liege; there arc also many at Brussels, Namur, 
Antwerp, Gheut, Ypres, and Tournay. 

OU-cloth is made as good in every particular as in 
France and England. 

Paper factories exist in every province, and the 
manufacture of this important article is progressively 
improving. The produce at present is insufficient for 
tiie home supply, so that paper’for hanging is Im¬ 
ported chiefly from Paris; but the rapidly increasiug 
roauiifactures of Belgium will soon enable ft to possess 
this and every other article of use and ornament with¬ 
out resorting to foreign countries. 

Printing, tS(C. —All impressions are made upon pqP|pr 
and with types, manufactured in the kingdom. The 
typographic art is, therefore, an important department 
of national industry. In Brussels, and several of the 
other large towns, printing is carried on to a great 
extent, and with very superior skill. In fact, the print¬ 
ing of Belgium is in no respect inferior to thid of Paris, 
In beauty and neatness of execution, or correctness of 
text. The Belgic press is principally occupied in pro¬ 
ducing re-impressions of French works published in 
Paris. However, the number of original works Increases 
every year. One printing establishment at Brussols 
now produces more than all the presses of the country 
in tho time of its subjection to the French government; 
and this remarkable increase arises from the extensive 
system of reprinting the best works of France, which 
immediately appear in Belgium commonly at about 
half the original price. Tlie injury sustained by the 
French authors and booksellers has induced those 

S artles to form a combined opposition, supported by a 
irge amount of capital, but hitherto no success appears 
to liavo attended tiiesc eflbrta. General complaints 
have ticen made in France, and that government has 
strongly remonstrated with tho Belgian authorities on 
tho injustice of tliis literary piracy. 

Lithography has attained a high degree of excellence, 
and some of the productions of'Brussels will bear a 
comparison with the finest specimens of German artists. 
The celebrated geographical establishment, founded at 
Brussels by M. vandermaclen, possesses a good press 
for lithography, maps, and charts. 

Bookbin^^ is executed in Belgium in the best Pa¬ 
risian style, and firmness and neatness have tho addi¬ 
tional recommendation of cheapness. 
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CMWlMef-NMiXr/tv It a tource of employmont to nuroe- 
ffous skilful opcratfTcs. Brussels alone contains atx>ve 
10(k and manV of their articles of fUmlturo arc exported 
to Germany, Bngland, and America. 

The only establishment for the manufacture oteiocks 
Is at Cbence, near Liege. The machinery is moved by 
steam. But all kinds of time-plccos arc supplied chiefly 
from France and Switzerland; and with the view of 
promoting the home production of these usotbl Instru¬ 
ments, the government annually awards premiums and 
medals for the most perfect specimens produced by 
native artists. 

Mathematical instruments are made with great per- 
Ibetlon, especially by MM. Themar and Sacr6, of Brus¬ 
sels, whose reputation In this department of art has 
created a demand for their productions in Germany, 
Holland, and England. 

Musical instruments^ that is. pianos and wind instru¬ 
ments. are very skilfullv manufactured at Brussels. 
The former are preferred to those of Germanv, and the 
latter, which are issued from the establishment of 
M. Sax. who employs 100 workmen, have an European 
reputation for tone and elegant appearance. 

Articles of gold and silver work, bronze, and Jewel¬ 
lery, are for the most part imported from France. 

Metallurgu, — The abundance of metais and com¬ 
bustibles in Belgium has occasioned the establishment 
of several extensive forges for the melting and manu¬ 
facture of iron, copper, and tin. There are three prin¬ 
cipal groups of for^s. — 1. on the banks of the Meuse, 
extending from Its entrance into Belgium to the limits 
of Namur and Liege: 2. between the Meuse and the 
Sambre t and, 3. at Charleroy. Besides these principal 
grdups, there are numerous forges, foundries, and tin. 
works, along thp banks of the Uoyoux, the Ourte, and 
its affluents. 

In 1837, there were in the kingdom 23 coke furnaces, 
and 66 of charcoal, each of the former yielding from 3 
to 5 times the produce of one of the latter. Since that 
period, the number of coke furnaces has probably been 
at least doubled, as 26 were then In preparation, of 
whldi 6 at Liege were to be of more enormous dimen¬ 
sions and power than any in Europe. 'I’hc annual pro. 
duce of &e Belglc foundries Is estimated at 150,(HX) tons, 
which is half that of France, .and one fourth of the pro¬ 
duce of England. The average price of iron during the 
7 years from 1830 to IH3G was 4i6 francs per ton, first 
quality,—and, second quality, 330 francs. The largest 
iron-works on the Continent are those of M. Cockcrill, 
near Ll^e, where 16 steam-engines of 900 horse power 
are constantly in operation, and from 3,000 to 4,000 
workmen are employed, at wages which averiigc 3 francs 
per day, showing the employment of a capital of two or 
three mlllons of francs j^r annum. Copper, as well as 
Iron is worked in this establishment, and not only 
massive materials for the engineer, and machines of the 
greatest power and dimensions are constructed, but 
Tarioiis delicate and exact mechanical instruments. 
The enormous colossal lion which supports the tri¬ 
umphant pyramid on the battle-field of Waterloo was 
cast in the foundry of M. Cockerlll. His numerous and 
various works extend above a mile along the banks of the 
Meuse, and occupy the site of the palace grounds of the 
prince prelate of Liege. 

The royal cannon foundry at Liege is a magnificent 
assemblage of the reouisite apparatus for manufacturing 
the largest pieces or artillery in iron and bronze. It 
consists of 2 large foundries, surrounded by 12 reverbe¬ 
rating fiimaces, 2 extensive forging factories, containing 
15 fires ; 6 steam-engines, &c. ftc. Establishments for 
the construction of steam-engines are principally at 
Liege, Brussels, Charleroy, Tillemont, and Bruges. 
During the period from 1829 to 1835, the number of 
atoam-englnes constructed in the province of liege i 
alone was 261, of 6,400 horse power. 

Nail-making is an important branch of metallurgy at 
Liege and Charleroy. lu the latter place, about 5,500 
hands are employod in this business throughout the 
winter. Liege is also the centre of a manufacture of 
Jlre-amu, which is universally renowned. About 50 
factories of these articles are constantly active, and their 
produce is largely exported to America, Egypt, Turkey, 
Germany, Italy, and Spain. In the ITnited States of 
America, the rifies and fowllng-guns of Liege are pro- 
ferred to those of Birmingham. From 25,000 to 30,000 
guns are annually exported to Brazil alone. The prin¬ 
cipal Uttdi manufactured are,—1. single and double 
barrelled guns for sporting; 2. muskets for military 
use; 3. common guns for various purposes; 4. pistols, 
which, as well as the best .description of guns, are made 
and finished with great care and skill. The number of 
guns of different kinds manufactured at Liege in 1836 
was 256,979, and of pistols 92,400; total. 349,379. The 
valim of the«e is estimated at nearly 7,000.000 francs. The 
ffroauee df gun-factories of Liege exceeds that of 
thea^oleo^ranro, and In the number of articles It Is 
•ivarlor tu that of Birmingham. 


Cutiery forms a considerable object of maPuffKturing 
industry in the province of Namur, occupying about 
5,000 hands. Other establishments of this nidure are 
in operation In Brussels, Ghent, Mons, Leuze, and Ath. 

Steel implements and edge tools are mode in several 
localities, but the main simply of the kingdom is from 
Germany and England. From the latter market, the 
annual number of clasp knives Imported exceeds 40,000. 

Iron and ccfppcr utensils^ agricultural implements^ 
and saddlery^ are manufactured throughout the kingdom. 

Carriage-building is well executed at Brussels, with 
respect to strength and cheapness, but elegance of design 
is very generally deficient. 

Porcelain manufactories exist In Brabant, Hainault, 
Namur, and Luxemburg. At Sent Fontaines, in the 
last-named province, at Brussels, Andennos, and Tour- 
nay, are produced articles which. In delicacy and beauty, 
may vie with those of every foreign manufketure, ex¬ 
cepting Sevres. 

The different kinds of gfoss, in plate and vessels, are 
made in large establishments at Namur, at Liege, at Val- 
St.-Lambert, where about 1,000 hands are employed, and 
at Charleroy, where Uiere are 44 furnaces, employing from 
1,800 to 2,000 hands, and producing annually a value of 
nearly 5,000,000 francs. Four fifths of the produce are 
exported to Germany, Holland, North and South Ame¬ 
rica, and other countries. Crystal is manufactured at 
the glass-houses of Namur and Val-St.-Lambcrt, and Is 
beautifully cut and fashioned in Brussels. Casting of 
glass employs about GOO hands, at Oigiiie, in the province 
of Namur. The same district contains several factories 
for the preparation white leads and at Brussels, Ant. 
werp, Ghent, Mechlin, Courtray, and some other cities, 
arc establishments fur the preparation of the various 
chemical products required for tlie iisetul arts and manu- 
factures. Candles of tallow are manufactured chiefly in 
Antwerp and Hainault, and of wax at Ypres and Tournay. 
Lamps are made principally at Brussels and Liege, but 
they are now greatly superseded by the introduction of 
gas, which foi some time has been used fur lighting thu 
streets and shops of all the large towns. Soap factories 
are numerous in Belgium, and increase continually. The 
soap of Tournay is not inferior to the finest soap of 
Marseilles. Alost, Nlnovc, Kuulers, and other towns of 
Flanders, possess a great number of mills and presses for 
the preparation of all kinds of oil, whicli are partly cx« 
port(‘d to Germany and England. 

In Belgium every circumstance apparently concurs for 
the successful culture of beet, and tiie extraction of sugar 
from its root; but, owing to some mismanagement, Ihe 
labour and capital devoted to this undertaking have not 
invariably produced an adequate profit. However, about 
60 establishments are in full activity, and their produce is 
highly appreciated for its superior Qualities. Fifteen fac- 
tories, in 1836, produced above 2,000,0(i0 kilogrammes. 
There is a very extensive establislmicnt for lioot sugar at 
the village of Waterloo. The kingdom contains aliout 70 
refineries of sugar, foreign and indigenous, producing 
25,000,000 kilogrammes per annum. Half of the whole 
number are in the city or (jhent, which, in 183G, exported 
nearly 4,000,000 kilogrammes. Ct{fe chicorie is prepared 
principally in 20 manufactories af. lloulcrs, in W. Flan¬ 
ders. 

Salt refineries arc numerous in the provinces of Ant¬ 
werp, Hainault, and East Flanders. The liest are in the 
cities of Antwerp and Ghent. 

The breweries in dilTerent parts of the kingdom amount 
to nearly 2,800, besides 150 malt kilns. Beer is the com¬ 
mon beverage of all classes; and the best is iirodured in 
Brussels, Louvain, Dlest, and Haegaerde, in Brabant. 
Louvain alone has 40 breweries, and prckluces annually 
about 200,000 tons of white beer, bierre blanche ; a kind 
for which there is always a great demand. 

In 1836, the whole number of distilleries for the ex¬ 
traction of alcohol from grain was 1,065. They abound 
most in the provinces of Antwerp, Hainault, and tho 
two Flanders ; and their produce, under the appellation 
of can de vie, or gin, forms an imporbint item in the ex¬ 
port trade of the kingdom to every quarter of the globe. 

In order to encourage and facilitate improvement in 
manufactures and industrial pursuits, the government 
has Instituted public exhibitions where only the products 
of the country and its inhabitants are admitted. The 
first was opened in'Brusscls, in 1835, when 2,727 objects 
were exhibited, and a distribution was made of nume¬ 
rous medals of gold, silver-gilt, silver, and bronze. 

PatenU. — A very considerable part of the revenue of 
Belgium is derived from a tux on patents, no one being 
allowed to exercise any trade cr profession without a 
patent, the price of which depends upon the amount of 
profit obtained. Reports of income are required from 
each individual engaged lnbuBii.esB,and the government 
assessors exercise inquisitorial power in assigning the 
citizens to classes of different degrees. The number of 
patents granted by the government, in 1837, for new 
Inventions^ was 71; for improTements, 21; for import¬ 
ations, 37, 



SInoe the eitaUishment of Delgium as an Indapeodent 
kingdom, a very rapid progreii hat been obiervable In 
almoit every departidbnt of manufacturing and com* 
merdal Industry. In proof of which it is alone sufficient 
to adduce the following record of the number of licences 
granted for the establishment of new fhetories. machlneiy, 
and other apparatus for carrying on each process of the 
industrial arts * 


1 Provinces. 

Period. 

New 

manufitcturlng 

Eatablishmenti. 

New 

Bteam- 

eliKines. 

Antwerp 


1832 • 36 

171 ' 


Brabent • 


1H3I .37 

235* 

9i 

Went Flanden 


1833.36 

205 

15 

East Flanden 


1833 - 36 

165 

49 

Halnault 


1830.37 

' l.-iO 

150 

liirge 


1830.37 

230 

81 

Llmhurg 


1831 .37 

129 


LuxembuTR 


1836 

20 


Namur 


1834-36 

37 

20 


The mines of iron and coal are wrought with increased 
activity, and tiie great extent of commercial speculation 
is shown by the following official account of capital em¬ 
barked by different companies from 1833 to 1838 


Coal mines and iron works 
General Societies • 
Glass works 
Sugar works 
Insurance companies 
Hoads 

Loan Societies 
Miscellaneous companies 


- 40,540,000 
45,000,000 

- 8,000,000 

- 6,130,000 

- 71,200.000 

- 3,500,000 

- 43,000,000 

- 20,321,000 


Total - - Fr. 245,001,000 


X/cam Pown .By a calculation, more approximative 
than rigorously exact, the steam-engines actually in 
operation in Belgium represent a force exceeding that of 
20,0(K) horses ; and the mechanical power developed by a 
horse being about seven times greater than that of a man, 
it follows that steam replaces, in Belgium, the labour of 
140,000 men. In France, in 1835, tliere were 94G steam- 
engines, of 14,051 horse ^wer. 


EngincH. Honepow. 

ThepTOTince of Halnault poMSHcd, in 1837, .344 of 12,447 

LieKe iLVi — 6,0.32 

Brabant 4.3 - 472 

Namur In 18.36, 31 — 37H 

Antwerp 9 127 


The numbers in tbe other provinces are not exactly 
ascertained. 

The Commerce of Belgium at present extends its re¬ 
lations to nuraeroui parts of the world, and includes every 
species of indigenous and foreign production. The 
average annual value it represents may be estimated at 
300,000,000 francs; that is, 210,000,000 of imports, and 
150,000,000 of exports. 

The following results, deiluced from the official tables 
of imports and exports, will serve to convey a general 
idea of the foreign commerce of Belgium: — 

The total value of importations, In 1834, was 212,734,132 
francs, and of exportations, 135,790,426 francs; In 1835, 
the value of imporUtions was 212,3%,44C nrahcs, and of 
exportations, 100,705,447 francs. The amount of inv- 

{ lortations includes that of the merchandise remaining 
n bond at the close of each preceding year; n.3mcly, 
f<;r 1833, 19,824,706 francs, and for 1834,13,426,772 francs. 
The bonding yards arc at Antwerp, Bruges, Brussels, 
Courtray, Ghent, Liege, Louvain, Mechlin, Mons, Nicu- 
port, Ostend, Ilurcmoiido, Tournay, and Venloo. 

Of the foreign merchandise imported, the value of the 
amount consumed in the kingdom was, in 1834,174,855,797 
francs, and In 1635, 163,890,346 francs ; and of that ex¬ 
ported to foreign countries, the value of Belgic produce 
was, in 1834, 118,540,917 francs, and, in 1835,138,037,695 
francs ; whence it results, that the value of foreign pro¬ 
duce consumed in Belgium exceeded that of the native 
produce exported by 56,314,880 francs, in 1834, and 
25,852,651 francs in 1895. 

The external commerce of Belrium suffered greatly by 
the revolution in 1830, as Holland has since retained and 
monopolised the trade with all the colonies which be¬ 
longed to the kingdom of the United Netherlands. How- 
ever, it appears, from the following account of com¬ 
mercial shipping, that the number and tonnage of vessels 
which entered the great port of Antwerp in 1837 are 
nearly double ttiose of 1629* the year previous to the revo¬ 
lution. 

The articles which Belgium supplies to England arc 
oak-bark, flax, madder, clover-seed, spelter, and sheep’s 
wool; in return for which England scuds various kinds of 
East and West India produce, and manufactures to the 
value of about a million annually, consisting princi¬ 
pally of brass and copper manufactures, cotton fabrics 
and yam, hardware, earthenware, salt, sheep’s wool, 
worsted, woollen yam and woollen fabrics. A large 


portion of the cotton yam, cottrni clotht, and tobBtw, 
which are exported from Endaiid to Beldam an then 
imuggled ocroM tbe French froiiUer by means of large 
and sagacious dogs, which are carefully trained for tSe 
i purpose, by being pampered in France, and half starved 
and Ill-treated in Belgium. They are taught tp avoid all 
public roads, and when they find themselves noticed, 
they slink away with their burdens, and lie concealed in 
the nearest covert until they can venture again on their 
journey. A reduction of the high rates of English Import 
duties would be of much benefit to Belgium. On linen, 
fiirniture, and toys, It is 20 per cent; on bobbinet, 30 per 
cent. ; and tho rates are very higli on hats, paper, sewing 
silk, books, stationery, apples, pears, mustard seed, nuts, 
and the oils from linseed, r^, and hemp. Tbe commercial 
and manufacturing cities of Belgium ar^ Brussels, Ghent, 
l.iege, Namur, Tournay, Ypres, Mons, LoavatejVerviers, 
Mechlin ; to which are to be added the maritime cities, 
which are—Antwerp, Ostend, Nieuport, and Bruges. 
Some notice of the great extent of the Belgic commerce 
in the middle ages Is given under the head of Hiatoryj 
but for more particular accounts of its astonishing pros¬ 
perity at that remote period, reference must be aaade to 
the articles Antwerp, Ghent, and Bruges. 

Commercial Shipping .—Belgium communicates with 
the sea by Ostend, by Antwerp, by Nieuport, by the canal 
of Bruges to Oostburg, by the canal of Dunkirk to 
Fumes, by the canal of Ghent to Terneusen, by the canal 
of Termoude to Hulst, by the Scheldt from Flesslngue to 
Antwerp, by the Scheldt and the canal ofWllImroek 
from Brussels to Antwerp, and by the canal of Louvain 
and tho Scheldt from Louvain to Antwerp. 

Tho principal ports are Antwerp and Ostend. The 
former is one of the finest in Europe, and afibrds recep¬ 
tion to vessels of the largest tonnage. The situation of 
Antwerp, between the N. and S. countries of Europe, 
and tho establishment of a railroad communicatMB 
thence to Cologne, seem to promise to this port a futiro 
accession of great European importance. 

The number of merchant vessels belonging to the ports 
of Belgium in 1838, not including those of the fisheries, 
was 137; of which the tonnage was 19,536, and the num¬ 
ber of men composing the crews 1,093. Vessels are built 
at all the sea-iwrts, and premiums are riven by go^ 
^eminent for the construction of sbipi tor sea navi¬ 
gation. 

Steam-boats are increasing, and it is proposed to esta¬ 
blish them on all the principal lines or communication 
by water, as well within the country as to foreign ports. 
At present, the commercial shipping of Belgium is not 
more than about one nineteenth of what It ought to be; 
for it is calculated that the kingdom requires 2,700 vessels 
each, on an average, of 140 tons, to export its indigenous 
products, and to import, by means of its own ships, tho 
foreign produce which it annually consumes* 

Among the indications of increasing commerce in Bel¬ 
gium, must be remarked the progressive activity of tho 
port of Antwerp. The number of vessels, from all parts 
of the world, which entered there, and their tonnage, 
during the four years 1834-87, were as follows 


1834 

1,065 vessels 

138,206 tonnage 

1835 

1,196 

153,764 

1886 

1,250 

176,461 

1837 

1,426 

325,759 


I The number of passengers who arrived at Antwerp In 
1837, by 7 steam-packets, 6 of which were English, was 
4,000. At Ostend, in the same year, 550 vessels entered, 
and 2,000 passengers by the English steamers; and at 
BruTOS, 143 vessels entered, of 18,000 tons. 

Moneu .—The franc is the monetary unit of Belgium, 
and its divisions are made according to the decimal sjrs- 
tem. There are 11 dllTcrent Belgic coins; namely, 2 of 
gold,—the piece of 40 francs, and the piece of S20 francs; 
6 of silver,—pieces of 5 francs, 2 francs, 1 franc, half a 
franc, and a quarter of a franc; 4 of copper^-pieces of 10 
centimes, of 5, of 2, and of 1 centime. The florin of Brabant 
Is worth 1 franc 81 centimes, and it is divided intO’fiO 
sous, each sous being again divided into 12 deniers. 

The Hdtel de$ Monnaics Is at Brussels. The value of 
silver and copper coins which were thence issued, during 
the period 1832-37, was 16,041,668 francs. The monetary 
capital existing in Belgium Is estimated at ^,000,0ro 
francs. ’Fhc ancient coins of tbe Pays Bas are still in 
circulation, but their numlier dally dlmiidshes. 

The value of the English sovereign in Belgic mongy 
is 25 francs 20 centimes; and the English shilling, 1 franc 
16 centimes. ^ ^ , 

Banks and Commercial Socie/ies. — Belgium possesses 
several large finaneiiU establishments, devoted to indus¬ 
trial and commerrial operations, which render on im¬ 
mense service to the manufactures and commerce of the 
country. At Brussels an association was form^, by royal 
authority, on the 28th of August, 1822, with a cnarter 
lor 27 years. It Is entitled the Soci^ti Gdnirale pour 
favoriser VlndustriCt and its object if to devdope the 
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moturcit, and promote the prospeHty, of Agriculture, 
eommerce, and inanufactureA. Its capital consists, 1st, 
of 50,000.000 florins (10r»,820,000Tr.), of wliich 20 ,(K) 0,000 
are Tested In real property, and 30,000,000 in 60,000 
ahares, eacli of 600 dorins, at an interest of 5 per cent.; 
fldly, of a reserved fund, formed of a tlilrd of the divi¬ 
dends, and which, in 1836, amounted to 20,000,000 francs. 
It Issues notes to the amount of 40,000,000 francs, for 
sums of 50, 100, 500, and 1,000 IVancs; and its general 
operations consist of the discounting of commercial bills, 
receiving deposits, making loans and advances, and in 
various ways aATordlng accommodation to facilitate com¬ 
mercial transactions. Tlie administrative body is formial 
of a governor, who is nominated by tho king, six direc¬ 
tors, a secretary, and a treasurer. 

The Bank of Belgium^ at lirusscls, was instituted by a 
royal decree of the i2th of Feb., 1835, with a charter for 
85 years. Its capital is 20,000,000 francs, in 20,000 sitarcs, 
ea^ of 1,000 francs. The rate of Interest is 5 per cent. 
It operates pt once as a bank of deposits, of circulation, 
of (uscount; and of accommodation to ttic commercial 
classes similar to that afforded by the society just de¬ 
scribed. A director and four administrators are nomi¬ 
nated by the king, and the accounts are annually audited 
by a general assembly of the holders qf ten shares. 

Among the dependencies of the Socictr G^,n6ralc^ are 
the Soi^ty qf Capitalists^ with a capital of 56,000,000 
francs ; the Society qf Commerce^ capital 10,000,000; and 
the Kational Society, with a capital of 15,000,000 francs. 

The Bank of Belgium has formed a Society qf United 
Shares, with a capital of 40,000,000 francs. Under the 
same patronage was established, in 1835, the Bank of 
Liege, for 40 years*: it has a fund of 4,000,000 francs, lii 
shares, each of 1,000 francs. In 1837, a great financial 
society was founded, under the title of the Commercial 
Bank qf Aniwirps its term is for 25 years, and its 
capital ^,000,000 francs, in shares, each of 1,000 francs, 
l^merous other institutions of tliis nature exist in dif¬ 
ferent parts of the kingdom. The amount of capital 
possessed by anonymous societies authorised by the go¬ 
vernment since 1833 exceeds 300,000,000 francs. The 
conditions of success to these societies arc that they con¬ 
fine their competition to such industrial operations as the 
manufacture of the metals and other substances of in¬ 
trinsic and permanent value. 

The amount of property insured against fire, in the 
year 1837, by 11 insurance companies of Belgium, was 
1,786,832,222 francs; in addition to wiiich, an amount, 
estimated at 200,000,000 francs, was insured by toreign 
companies. 

We^hts and "Measures. — Belgium bos adopted the 
weights and measures of the French metrical system; 
the fundamental principle of which is tho measure of 
length. Its unity, the metre, is the tcu>miUionth part of 
a quadrant of the meridional circle of the cartli. The 
length of tho metre is nearly an inch less than an English 
yard and half a quarter; tnot is, 3 280992 ft. The unit 
of superficial measure, the are, is a square, of which the 
gide is 10 m^trea. The unit of the measure of capacity, 
the litre, is a cube, of which the side is the tenth part of 
a m^tre. The stire is a cubic m^re. The unit of the 
measure of weight Is a centimetre cube of distilled water; 
that Is, a cube of which the side is a hundredth part of a 
mHre. The itinerary measures are the decametre, kilo- 
mitre, and myriamitre; tliat is, measures containing 
severally, 10, 1,000, and 10,000 metres. Measures of 
length the mitre, or lineal unity, the decimitre, 
centimitre, and millimetre i which severally represent 
the tenth, hundredth, and thousaiuUh parts of a mdtre. 
l^nd is measured by the hectare, containing 10,000 s<juare 
mdtres; the are, containing 100 square metres; and the 
ernSare, which is 1 square mktre. For liquid and drv 
measure, are used the litre, which, as already described, 
is a cube of which the side is the tenth part of a m5tro; 
and tho decalitre, heckflitre, and kilolitre —decimal mul¬ 
tiples of the litre, or 10, 100, and 1,000 litres. The 
decaUlre is a tenth part of the litre. For solid measure, 
are uiM the stere and decistdre; that is, a cubic m5trc 
and its tenth part. For the measure of weight, arc used 
the gramme, already explained; the decagramme, or 10 
grammes; the kilogramme, or 1,000grammes; and the 
ottfu/ol, or 100 kilogrammes. The dicigwmme is a 
tenth part of the gramme. It may be u.sclm to add the 
correspondent value of a few of these measures with 
those of Rnglimd, and for more elaborate explanations, a 
reference may De made to the Annitaire tie I'Observatoire 
de BrweeUtt, par M. Quetelct, 1838 and 1839. 

Bdaic. Snglbih. lleigtc. Eiulidi. 

Mfltre ■■ 8*280 feet Hectare n 2*4:^ acres 

Milllmitre a 0*039 inch. Litre » 1-760 pint 

Centimetre 0*398inch. Decalitre n 2-201 gal. 

Decimetre ■■ 3*937 inch. lleetoUtre as 22*009 gal. 

Myrhunetre b 6*213 mil. Gramme » 15*438 g. tr. 

Mkre can! b 1-196 sq.y. f 2-6801b8. t. 

Are B 0-098 J 2-205lb8.a. 


Bdaic. Bnglish. lleigtc. Efulidi. 

Metre ■■ 8*280 feet Hectare b 2*4:^ acres 

Millimetre b 0*039 inch. Litre b 1-760 pint 

Centimetre b 0-398inch. Decalitre b 2-201 gal. 

Decimetre b 3*937 inch. Hectolitre b 22*009 gal. 

Myrhunetre b 6*213 mil. Gramme b 1.V438 g. tr. 

Mkre can! b 1-196 sq.y. f 2*6801b8. t. 

Are B 0-098 J 2-205lb8.a. 

The ancient provincial measures which are still par¬ 
tially used, are too numerous for explanation. 


0-039 inch. Litre 
0*398 inch. Decalitre 


3*937 inch. 
6*213 mU. 


lleetoUtre 

Gramme 


Roads of the first class, paved or macadamised, and 
numerous olliers uf stH-otulary glmractcr, intersect tho 
Bcigic provinces in every direction. After England, 
Belgium, in fact, is Iho next country of Kuroim in which 
lines of rood exist in the greatest number, ami are kept 
In the best condition. They are broader and more re¬ 
gular than those of England, and Are infinitely better 
managed than the roads of PVance: they are also capable 
of sustaining tho greatest extremes and changes of 
weather, without underguing any injury worthy of notice. 
The highways of the state, of the first class, have a width 
of 19 mdtres 50 ccutimCtrcs; those of the second class 
are made 13 metres GO centimttres in widlh, if they tra¬ 
verse woods and thickets, if not, 11 metres 70 centi¬ 
metres. Provincial roads have a width of 9 mdtrns 75 
centimetres. In these dimensions, the lateral banks or 
ditches are not included. I'hc whole surface occupied 
by the roads of Belgium is estimatcxl at 70,(X)0 hectares, 
or 210,000 English acres. Those of the first and second 
class are marie and maintained by the state; the pro¬ 
vincial roads are the affair of the provinces; and the 
smaller byways belong to the communes. It is calcu¬ 
lated that, in Belgium, a league of road, or 3 m. English, 
costs In construction 150,000 francs. Besides several 
new state road4 in course of execution, about 30 new 
provincial roads have been planned and undertaken; and 
a company has been formed for the opening of 300 m. 
of roads, railways, and canals, on tiie plain of tlic 
Camnine. 

Belgium is tho first state in Europe in ahich a general 
sjrstem of railways has been planned and exer-uted by the 
government at tiie public cost; and certainly it is an 
honourable distinction to have given the first exauifde c.f 
such a national and systematic provision of tiie lueuns td' 
rapid ('ommuuication. The undertaking was first pro¬ 
jected in 1833, and the object proposed was to unite the 
principal commercial towns on one side with the sea, 
and on the other with the frontiers of France and 
Prussia. In this respect Belgium is most favourably si¬ 
tuated for the experiment of a general system of rail¬ 
roads. It is comp.act in form, id' moderate extent, is 
surrounded on three of its sides by active coinnieifial 
nations, and on the fourth by the sen, from which it is 
separated only by a few liours’ voyage fniin Phiglaiiil. 
On the W. side are the two large and commodious ports 
of Antwerp and Ostend, and its F^. frontier is distant 
only a few longues from the lihiiK*, which affords a ci>n- 
ncction with the nations of central and S. Europe. It is 
thereforo in possession of convenient markets for its 
productions, and of great facilities for an extimsivt- 
transit trade. The physical nature of the countiy is also 
most favourable, being lor the most part very flat, .'uid 
requiring but few of those costly works of levelling, tun¬ 
nelling, and einbankinent, which serve to increase^ so 
enormously the expense of similar undertakings in Eng¬ 
land. The goverinneiit first employed skilful engineers 
to survey the kingdom, and to deteimine the main liiu's, 
with regard not only to the physieid cirrumstances uf the 
surfaee, but U) the interests of the large towns and their 
various relations, internal and toreigii. In May, 1834, a 
law was p’assed for the prosecution uf the plan proposed, 
and the city of Mechlin was maile the centre or the sj s- 
tem, with lour piincipal branches extending, N. to Ant¬ 
werp ; E. to liOtivain, Liege, Verviens, and the frontiers 
of Prussia, to be continued by a private company to Co¬ 
logne ; S. through Brussels and the province of Hain.iult, 
to the French frontier near Valcnciemies; and W. by 
Dendennund, Ghent, and Bruges, to Ostend, By adopting 
the lines that concentrate at Mechlin, a larger nun ber of 
towns are passed than by taking Brussels for the eenlral 
station, and the distancA from Antwerp to the E. frontU-r 
is considerably less ; but some regret has been expressed 
that Brussels, the metropolis of the kingdom, was not 
chosen as the centre of the system. The Belgian go¬ 
vernment merely requires that the undertaking should 
pay Its own expenses,—that it should bo neither a bur¬ 
den, nor a source of revenue. The expenses conrist 
of the cost of maintenance and repairs, the payment of 
interest upon, and tho gradual redemption of, the ca¬ 
pital invested. For the last object, a profit of .5 per cent, 
per annum is expected upon the original outlay, beyond 
the current expenses. Besides, it may confidently Ite 
anticipated that the increase of commercial trafhc 
throughout the kingdom will repay the outlay of the go¬ 
vernment by increasing the amount of its revenue. All 
the railroacis established by the government of Belgium 
have been formed for a double line of rails; but, exec‘pt 
in partial instances, only one line is laid down; it lieing 
intended to add the other when required. A similar 
plan of commencing with a single line is generally 
adopted in the United States of America. The cost of 
construction in Belgium has varied from 5,000/. to 1(),0(M)I. 
per mile, which is much below tiie rate of expense in¬ 
curred in England and France. The Manchester and 
Liverpool line, and many others, cost about 40,0(M)/. per 
mile ; the short line from London to Greenwich 2('0,0(M>/. 
a mile; and the estimated cost per mile of the lines pro- 
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jecfced iVom Pnrii to Havre varies ftom 15,0(Xtf. to 
81.000/. In the United States of America, the expenses 
fluctuate between 2,000/. and 6,0(X)/. a mile. It Is worthy 
of remark, that the actual cost incurred in Belgium lias 
exceeded the estimate of the engineers by only 8 per 
cent.; while in England, the estimates, for instance of the 
London wad Birmingham, and of the Great Western 
railways, have been exceeded in the cost by 100 per 
cent In cheapness of fares, the Belgiiui railroads for 
surpass those of England. 'I'hu lengtli, of the line be¬ 
tween Antwerp and Brussels is 27| miles; the fare, in a 
first class carriage, 2s. Gd .: while a nearly similar dis¬ 
tance in England, from Liverpool to Manchester, is 
.Is. Gd. In Belgium there are four kinds of railway car. 
riagecthe Berlin, diligence, char-i-banc, and wagon. 
The charge in the two first is at the rate of l^d. a mile, 
and they answer to the English mail and coach, for which 
Che rate of charge per mile is 24e/., or nearly double. 
The chars-d-banc, which are used by great numbers of 
the poorer class, are but three farthings a mile, and the 
wimons are only one halfpenny. 

That the adoption of a system of low fares is bene¬ 
ficial to the managers of railways, may clearly be seen in 
the fart that, in Belgium, where the charges are only one 
half, or a third of those in England, the proportion of the 
population who travel is five times greater; for, accord¬ 
ing to official documents, it appears that the number of 
travellers on the Liverpool and Manchester line, com- 
pariKl with the population of the towns along its course, 
gives one trip to each person in a year ; while a similar 
comparison of the travellers and population on the line 
between Antwerp and Brussels shows the average num- 
lier of trips to each individual to be five. Since the 
estdblihhment of railway communication between these 
two cities, and the consequent reduction of the expense 
of travelling to one half of the previous charges on the 
common road, the intercourse has become nearly ten 
times greater, and it appears that the difference is mainly 
occasioned by the poorer classes being enabled to avail 
them-selves of this means of locomotion, both for busi¬ 
ness and recreation ; an advantage of which the same 
classes in England are unfortunately deprived, by the 
amount of railroad fares being kept above their reach. 
The r.'ite of charge per ton for extra luggage and mer¬ 
chandise on the Brussels and Antwerp line is less tiian 
Gd. a mile; and on the London and Binningham lino. 
Is. 2d. Another point in which the Belgian railway car¬ 
riages surpass those of England is, that of evenness and 
uniformity of motion. They move without that offensive 
thpmping and swinging for which the English vcijiclcs 
of this kiud are distinguished ; they are also much 
neater and better finished; and their velocity varies from 
20 to 30 miles an hour. The beneficial effect of the go- 
verqinent’s undertaking the estabiishiiient of a general 
system of railways, is obvious in the introduction of this 
important means of communication much earlier than 
could have been accomplished by the separate operations 
of private companies; and to the objection that tlie 
government may exercise a too despotic infiucnce over 
public travelling, it may be replied that, from the cx- 

{ icricnce afford^ by the chartered railroads of England, 
t is nut likely that the control of the state will be more 
absolute tlian that of the directors of pri.ato companies: 
and as a proof that the Belgic government offers no dis¬ 
couragement to private speculations of this nature. It 
may be stated that, in 1838, there had been 36 applications 
granted by the government for numerous branch rail¬ 
roads, many of which ore opened, and others in active 
preparation. 

Cono/s.—The length of the course of canals in Bol- 


gluxn nmounts to460,220 mfltres, and that of the navfgabte 
rivers to 062,746 mdtres. Hence the total extent of in¬ 
land navigation is-1,422,966 metres, or 854 English miles. 
The facilities thus afforded for the transport of heavy 
merchandise and agricultural produce between the prin¬ 
cipal places in the kingdom is a great advantage to the 
OTosecutlon of all industrial and commercial business. 
The following table exhibits the name, direction, and 
length of each canal in Belgium. 


Basin qf the Scheldt. 

C. of Bois Ic Due to Aloestricht 
Bruges to TEcluse 
Bruges to Ostend 
Caramon » Hainault 
Ghent to Bruges 
Ghent to Temeusen 
La Lieve—Flanders 
Louvain — Brabant 
MoerdyckW. Flanders 
MocrwacrtE. Flanders 
Mons to Condc 
Passchcq^dacl to Nicuport 
Foincrseul to Antoing 
Stdienen — E. Flanders 
Willebroekto Brussels 

Basin of the Meuse and Scheldt. 
Charleroi to Brussels^ 

Basin of the Aa. 
Bocsinghe—W. Flanders 
Bergues to Fumes . - 
Dixmude to Uandzaeme 
Dunkirk to Fumes 
Fumes to Nicuport 
Loo—W. Flanders 


MStreib 
22,800 
10,600 
23,300 
800 
42,376 
21,000 
41,100 
29,600 
10,800 
21,171 
17,888 
21.2.55 
83,ait 
4,720 
30,000 

74,629 

6.460 

13.500 

11.500 
8,370 

10,580 

14,980 


460,220 

New Canals not completed. —. 

Chimal to c. of Charleroi - . 65,000 

C. of Espierres from the Sclieldt to the March • 8,.^‘i0 

The north from the Scheldt to tlie Meuse 103,000 
Diest to Trois-Foiitaines . . 46,006 

Junction from the Scheldt to the Lys . 85,944 

The Meuse and Moselle, near Liege - 279,7)2 

Licrrc towards Zammel . 28,700 

Zclzactc to the sea - . . 50,900 

Mons to the Sambro - . 30,000 

fSee Rivers.^ 

Population — The population of Belgium, hj the last 
census of Dec. 31.1836, amounted to 4,242,600. U belongs 
to three principal races, the Germanic, which compre¬ 
hends the Flemings and Germans ; the Gtiilic, to which 
lielong the Walloons; and the Semitic, which com¬ 
prehends only the Jews. The Flemings, who speak in 
genera) a dialect of the Dutch language, form the popu¬ 
lation of the arrondissements of Brussels and Louvain la 
Brabant, and that of the provinces of Antwerp, the two 
Flanders, and the greatest portion of the province of 
Limburg. The Germans occupy a part of the provinces 
of Luxemburg and Limburg. The Walloons, who 
amount to about 1,300.000, speak a dialect of the ancient 
French, and inhabit the provinces of Liege, Namur, 
Hainault, the arrondissement of N ivelles, iu Bralwnt, and 
a part of the province of Luxemburg. The Jews are dis¬ 
tributed throughout the kingdom. 

The French language is used in public offhlrt and by 
all the educated and wealthy classes. Among the Fleni- 
isb, and Germ.in inhabitants, nearly all speak French, or 
at least comprehend it. The unount of population in 
each province, in Dec. 1886, was as follows: — 




Znlubltantt. 

No. of 
Inhab. per 
100 iMcUns. 

Inhab. of towni. 

Inhab. of country. 

RelatiMi oftoim 
to country Inliab. 

1 aal to 

Antwerp 

m 

360,180 

502,250 

126*8 

124,257 

235,923 

1*00 

Brabant - - 

m 

180*4 

164,677 

427,673 

2*60 

West Flanders 

m 

. 627,128 

191 

166,994 

4fM).134 

2*76 

East Flanders 

m 

758,906 

853*2 

184,941 

573.965 

8*10 

Hainault 

m 

631,823 

175*4 

131,829 

409,094 

8*79 

Liege 

• 

390,715 

1.15*4 

95,425 

1 205,200 

8*(^ 

Limburg 

m 

331,305 

76*9 

46,901 

284,404 

4*16 

Luxemburg 

• 

323,219 

47*8 

32,848 

200.371 

6*59 

Namur 

m 

227,074 

62*5 

33,372 

193,702 

6*80 

I Tptfil in the whole kingdom 

4,242,600 

125 

981,144 

.1,261,456 

3*22 


It appears from this table that the population is very 
unequiuly distributed throughout the territory. Bast 
Flanders, the richest and best cultivated province, con¬ 
tains, in proportion to Its extent, the greatest number of 
persons. The density of its population is twice as great 
as that of Antwerp or Liege, four times greater than 
that of Namur, and six times that of Luxemburg. 
The Fays de Waes, in the arrondissement of Termonde, 


n the neighbourhood of Courtray, contains more Inha¬ 
bitants than are to be found In any part of Europe on 
ho same extent of surface. It is calculated by M. Quete- 
that the number of men in Belgium capable of bear- 
ng arms is 778,381. 

The following is the number of inhabitants In the 
ihicf towns of each provifice, taken at two points of 
imes, separated by an interval of eight years: — 

Z 
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Antwerp 

BruMeU 

BrupM 

Olwnt 

Mont 

Mon* 

Namur - 
HainauU 
ArlTO_• 


1 Jaa. 1H30. I 1 Jtn. 1S38. 


77.1»9 

98.S79 

4V,10S 

83,783 

S3.110 

68,087 

*1,S71 

7,3U3 

3.3.W 


77,lfi* 

104,609 

44,374 

91,702 

90,444 

82.831 

20,480 

K,2C3 

4,083 


i« 1 B 5 U; the total number of births in the towns was 
the country, 111,570. The number of mar- 
«a, 8144 " a»OTco. it. The number ot death,, 
towns was 26,865 ; and In the country, 76,379. 
*"'nie num^r of children found abandoned by their 
*■ “ ! thn number of deaf and dumb: 


Antwerp 
Brabant 
WettFlandan* 
Bast Flandert • 
HainauU 

iiXai : 

liiixmbttff 
Namur - 

Whole kingdom 


1 Children | Denfnnd | 
1 found. I Dumb. | 

Blind. 

Pauiiers to 
100 inhab. 

1,218 

102 

.383 

7*9 

2,961 

240 

514 

21*1 

388 

281 

544 

20*1 

990 

.312 

814 

13'3 

1,548 

331 

715 

21*3 

210 

.194 

40.3 

17*2 

253 

173 

32H 

10 

82 

127 

197 

0*7 

607 

140 

219 

4*4 

8,207 ^ 

1,900 1 

1 4,117 

1 11 K 


The annual numi)er of foundlings has continued nearly 
the same since 1833. Of the 1,900 deaf and dumb, 1,493 
were from birth, and 407 from accident; and 9G0 of the 
blind were cases of military ophlhalnila. 

The following general observations express the results 
deduced from an examination of several statistical docu¬ 
ments respecting the population of Belgium in 1836: — 
The whole male population may be considered as consist¬ 
ing of two parts, equal In number, namely, those under 
and those above the age of 23. The same is true of tlie 
females, except that the point of division is tlie age of 25. 
Of the unmarried, male and female, the number under 
and over the age of puberty is equal. In the country 
population, the two sexes are very nearly equal in num¬ 
ber ; in the towns, there is a uniform excess of females. 
The proportion of the married to the whole population is 
as 1 to 2. The proportion of unmarried to married, in 
equal nimber of csich, is comparatively greatest 


among males in the country. The number of widows is 
double tiiat of the widovrers; and this excess is much 
larger in the town than in the country populations. In 
1(K) houses in the country there are 106 families. In the 
triwns there are 466 persons to 100 families, or sometlung 
a1)Ove 41 to each family; In the country, 603 persons to KM) 
families, or .6 to each family. 1'ho births to the whole 
population are, in the country, as 1 to 29*9; ana In the 
I owns, I to 27'7. The deaths to the whole population are, 
in the ctiuntry, 1 to 44‘3: and in the towns, 1 to 34*9. 
The total marriages to the totid popuKation are as 1 to 
I.34-9; the number divorced, as 1 to 282'84. The pro¬ 
portion <»f the population of towns to that of the country 
Ik as 1 to 3*22. The marriages in the towns are, to those 
in the country, a» 81 to 100, or 1 to 3; which proportion 
is Identical with that between the two kinds of nopu- 
lation. The average proportion of births to marriages, 
in the whole population, is ns 4 6 to I; and of deaths to 
birtlis, 1 to 1*48 in the country, and 1 to 1*26 in the towns. 
Th 3 excess of the numbers of births to the deaths is 
42*980, or 33i per cent. The greatest number of births 
was ill March,14,683; the least number, in August,10,993: 
ihe greatest number of deaths was in .January, 10,186; 
the l^t number, in July, 7,291. The illegitimate births 
are to the legitimate as 1 to 12 in East Flanders, the 
richest province; and 1 to 33 in Luxemburg, the poorest 
province in the kingdom: the general average is 1 to 21. 
The medium duration of life in Belgium is 31 years. 
The probable duration of life, immediately after birth, it 
—males, 24 years in the country; 21 years in the towns: 
fcmalcis, 27 years in the country; S8 years In the towns. 
At the age of 5 years, it is — males, 61 years in the 
country; 48 years in the towns: females, 61 years in 
the towns; 48 years in the country. At 40 years of age, 
27 for both sexes, in town and country: at 60,12 to 13; 
and at aOrOnly 4. The number of paupers (/a indigent^) 
constitute 14*8 per cent, or 1 in 7, of the whole popu¬ 
lation ; and It is remarkable that in those provinces where 
IndURtry and commercial enterprise have produced the 
greatest wealth and improvement, the proportion of 
paupers exceed 21 iier cent.; while in Luxemburg, the 
poorest province of the kingdom, it is only 0*7, or less 
I percent. The operative classes form three fourths 
^ ofthe whole population. The number of insane persons, 
of whom more than one half arc paupers, ore as 1 to 1,000 
of the 'Whole population; and maniacs, to the other 
classes of insane, as 1 to 5. Of 10 Insane persons mcdl- 
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cally treated, scarcely 1 is cured. The number of deaf 
and dumb is as 1 to 2,193. The niinihcr oi hliiiit 1 to 
1,012. On an average in 1,000 born, 643 are vacchmted; 
22 have the small-pox, of which 2 die. 

Tile government census of the population of Belgium 
is conducted with the most exemplary attention to sys¬ 
tematic method. All the useflil points of inquiry are in¬ 
cluded, so that the results exhibit a most valuable 
assemblage of scientific data, which in satisfactorv com¬ 
pleteness and precision are not surpassed by similar do- 
rnments of any other country. A particular of great 
importance in the calculations of life insurance — the 
ages of the living and dying, — which in many enume¬ 
rations of the inhabitants of other countries has been 
omitted, is ascertained with great care in the population 
inmiiries of Belgium. 

Manners awl Customs,—-Tlie Belgians have been 
successively subjected to the influence of so many 
diflerent governments — French, Austrian, Spanish, 
Dutch — that they consequently possess no distinctive 
and peculiar national character. The apathy and per¬ 
severing industry of the Dutch is blended with the 
vivacity and self-assurance of the French, without pro. 
ducing an agreeable compound. The different pro. 
Vinces exhibit some variety of character and manners. 
On the borders of Holland the people are generally 
similar to the Dutch, and adopt their customs, amuse¬ 
ments, and dress; Init In the southern districts they 
diifer but little from the French in ,m]M>arance, haliits, 
costume, and language. The Belgians have always 
displayed a passionate fondness for stx'ial libertv,—an 
impatience of control that embroiled them with all their 
different rulers, and involved them in ruinous disjisters 
during many successive centuries. Writers of all ages 
agree in describing the Belgians as the most restless, 
unruly, tumult-loving mortals in existenec; always 
treating tlieir best rulers the worst, while the bad 
overawed them. In the history of no other country do 
we find such unbounded liberty with such an invincible 
disposition to abuse it. The Flemish burghers no 
sooner emancipated themselves from the despotism of 
their feudal lords, than jealousy of each other's power 
engaged them in frequent and fatal hostilities; so that 
*' liberty," says Mr. Hallam, in his History of the 
Middle Ages, "never wore a more unamiable coun- 
tenance than among these burghers, who abused the 
power she gave tiiein by cruelty and insolence." They 
confirmed every compact with ceremonious oaths, and 
then broke them one after another, — always complain¬ 
ing of encroachments upon their libcrticK; and this 
characteristic deficiency of good faith appears to have 
been transmitted to the present descendants of the 
Belgians of tho middle ages. Major Gordon, in his 
useful " Advice to Settlers in Belgium," has candidly 
put this failing on record, and the fact is reasscrteii 
by an able writer and admirer of the Belgians (in 
the London and Westminster Review for April 1H39, 
p.377.) who says that “a facility for making promises 
and breaking them runs thruuKli the Belgian people, in 
all the channels of business, wholesale or retail, of the 
bureau or in the workshop." The same author rcmaiks 
that " this general want of veracity does not extend Into 
the great national transactions, nor into the proceedings 
of diplomacy." The most obvious peculiarity by which 
the Belgians arc distinguished is tneir devout observ¬ 
ance of religious rites and ceremonies. Long and im¬ 
posing processions of Che priesthood In their saccrdoUl 
dresses are freiiuently parading the streets of the prin¬ 
cipal towns. Every native salutes the consecrated host 
with the deepest reverence as it passes by, and it would 
be dangerous for the traveller to manifest, even by a 
gesture, the slightest disposition to ridicule. It is evi. 
dent, indeed, in the whole conduct and customs of the 
Belgians, as described by writers of every party, that 
the higher classes are greatly influenced by bigotry, and 
the lower classes by superstition. In the rurid districtR 
the clergy are regarded with fanatical veneration, and 
they every where exercise, and endeavour to malnt.'iin, 
a powerful dominion over the great mass of workmen 
and peasants. The churches are all open at flve or six 
o’clock every morning, when every goodCatholic attcnd.4 
to repeat his prayers before entering upon the business or 
pleasure of t^o day, and the afternoon and evening of 
every Sunday are enlivened by the entertainments of 
tavern gardens, grounds for shooting witl) the cross- 
bow, ball-rooms, theatres, and other public pLaces of 
amusement. Another remarkable and very general 
trait In the Belgic character is a pertinacious adherenre 
to long-cstablishod notions, habits, and customs, with 
an aversion to proposed improvements, however worthy 
of consideration and adoption. This, however, is more 
especially true of the rural population,' ~ 


for the middle 


classes of tho towns are oistiuguished for a lealous 
spirit of enterprise, and extreme readiness to act upon 
every suggestion of advantage and additional facility, in 
the prosecution of industrial and commercial business; 
and upon this important and highly intelligent portion 
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of the popitltitfon depend the present and future ele¬ 
vation and prosperity of the whole kinudom. The 
wealthy inhabitants of the cities have very generally 
atlopted the languai^, fashions, dress, manners, and 
amuficmouts of the Froiich, so that Brussels may be 
regarded as Paris in miniature—with much of the dul- 
ness of a mere provincial town. 

Music and dancing are very favourite amusements, es- 
eciaily with the middle and lower classes. On every 
ne summer evening balls are given at the tavern gar¬ 
dens, which are numerous in the outskirts of every large 
town. The price of admission varies from 3 or 4 sous to 
a ft'anc. Musical festivals arc celebrated every year at 
Bruges, Ohent, and Antwerp, by amateur performers, 
who are emulated by enthusiastic amliition to win nu¬ 
merous prizes, which are awarded to the best performers, i 
The musical skill exhibited on these occasions is truly 
astonishing; and the trial of the comparative ability of | 
the natives of particular localities Is regarded with in¬ 
tense excitement, which is manifested by marching the 
performers to the‘contest In stately processions, accom- 
anied by partv btinners, and thousands of spectators, 
lusic, in fact, is so commonly and carefully learnt, even 
by the labouring classes, that the harmony of tlic airs 
which are sung by groups of peasants while at work, is 
oftm delightful to tlie most cultivated musical ear. The 
national taste for music is strongly manifested in the 
numerous and singnbirly excellent chimes of hO or 100 
bells, c.illed cnj'Mons, which are |daced in the church 
steeples and towers of the town halls. Those in tltc 
l.vge cities arc not always played by means of a revolving 
barrel worked by machinery, but by keys, similar to those 
of an organ, though of far greater dimensions. The per¬ 
former, an accomplished musician, is paid a considerable 
salary for amusing thccitizeug during an hour or two every 
day, with the finest musical compositions. Ilis hands are 
cased with thick leather, and the physical force required 
Is so severe as to exhaust the strength ol a powerfm man 
in a quarter of an hour. In some localities, the difl'erent 
chimes arc so numerous, as scarcely to leave an interval of 
silence, day or night. At a distance, the sounds fioat as 
sollly as the notes of an i'Lolian harp, or melodious organ. 
The half Dutchman of the province of Antwerp loves to 
indulge his coiistituiional apathy in sedately sitting over 
his pitcher of beer, and watching the circles of smoke 
fiiat issue from his pipe of tobacco, lie is roused to ex- 
travag.’int miith only once in the year, when the carnival 
licenses every one to commit any kind of foolery for three 
days, under the disguise of masks and barlci{i>in dresses. 
In winter, tin: we.ilthy classes are fond of driving about 
in ornamental sledges, constructed in very fanciful 
forms, and painted with the gaudiest colours. 'J'lic 
tTfckMchuil^ or c.anal lly-boat for passeiigi'rs, is aUo 
a peculiar pieluresqiie object In the scenery ol Belgium, 
as it glides, gorgeously painted, bctisecn vividly green 
banks, shaded with rows of beautiful trees. A common 
recreation throughout the countiy is the shooting with .a 
cruss-liow at a wooden bird, fixed upon the toj> of a loftv 
pole, llie rustic inhabitants of tlic great plam of heathy 
■and, hetw'een Antwerp and Maestricht, are lower on the 
scale of civilisation than similar classes in the w'cstcrn 
and central districts ot the kingdom. The necessity for 
ceaseless manual toil precludes all opportunity of mental 
culture: and leaves them rude, rough, and ignorant. 
Their food consists whollv of potatoes, buttermilk, and 
the coarsest rye bread. Of a similar character are many 
portions of the numerous Walloon population, inhabiting 
the country S. of a line drawn from Courtray in tlic W. 
to Maestricht in the E. Their language, a vulgar 
patois derived from the old French of the 13th century, 
is called by themselves Koetcr Walsch^ and Is not under¬ 
stood by the Flemings, Dutch, or French of the present 
age. These hardy and illiterate people have a natural 
propensity for war, and in former times they served, 
like the Swiss, in the armies of Au.stria, Spain and 
France. They are now chiefly employeil in working tho 
mines of the hilly districts in winch they live. Their 
coarseness of character, and deficient sense of delicacy, 
especially of females, have often been observed by 
Englishmen who have had opportunities of making ob¬ 
servations upon their habits. The disgust of travellers 
In Belgium has also been frequently excited by a bar. 
barous, but common practice, of throwing domestic slops 
from the upper windows in the town and city streets. 

In general the labouring classes in Belgium arc ruder 
and less instructed than in Holland, but industrious and 
provident habits are observable in every part of the king¬ 
dom, especially In Flanders. The Flemings possess the 
distinctive characteristics of tlie Saxon race: talents for 

S tricultnre and commerce, perseverance without viva- 
ty, and a spirit of enduring courage in war. An 
account of the oharncter and condition of the small 
peasant farmer has already been given. The follow¬ 
ing description of the. domestic economy of the supe¬ 
rior class of Flemish farmers is eondensed from the 
Agric. Survey of Mr. Ratclif!’: — It Is pleasing, he 8<ay8, 
to obterve his laborious industry recruited by decent 


and comfortable refresbmc nt, and 1.1s farm servants 
treated with klinlness and respect, lie does not aspire to 
be a gentleman, and his servants feel the benefit. They 
uniformly dine in'a plentiful and orderly manner with tlie 
farmer and his family at the same table, which Is covered 
with a clean cloth, and well supplied with spoons, four¬ 
pronged forks, and every other convenient article. A 
standing dish is soup, composed of buttermilk boiled and 
thickened with flour or rye bread. Potatoes, salt pork, 
s;ilt fish, various vegetables, and eggs arc the articles of 
dally consumption, with occasionally fresh meat and 
fresh fish, and always abundauce of butter or rendered 
lard. All these provisions are made palatable by toler. 
able cooking. The potatoes are always peeled, and ge¬ 
nerally stewed in milk. A kind of kidney bean, sliced and 
stewed in milk, is a constant dish. No rerocctable 
farmer Is without a well-cultivated garden, fuQ of the 
best culinary vegetables and apples, all of which appear 
at his own table. He is particularly attentive to the 
preservation of a neat and comfortable appearance, per¬ 
sonal and domestic. Health and cleanliness arc greatly 
promoted l^an ample supply of good linen appard; and 
few, even of the labourers, are without several changes. 
In home work, the farmer wears a blue linen frock. His 
house is ornamented outside by flowering creepers, or 
fruit trees trained against the walls: and within, the 
ucatiiCBS of every arrangement is highly pleasing. Each 
article of furniture is highly polishea; the service of 
pewter is displayed in glittering rows, and the tiled floor 
is kpjit perfectly cleiui by frequent ablutions. The Fle¬ 
mish farmer seldom amasses richi's, and as rarely is 
afflicted by poverty. Industry and frugality secure for 
him the enjoyment of moderate comforts, and beyond 
these he has no anxiety. He abstains from the excite¬ 
ment of spirituous liquors, though eafily procured ; he 
never exceeds his available means ; punctually pays his 
rent, and, in case of emergency, he has always something 
at command beyond his necessary expenses. 

Sciences and Arts. — Since the provinces of Belgium 
have funned an independent nation, a great spirit of 
emul.*ition, and desire of improvement, have arisen among 
all classes of tiic population. Energies have been 
awakened that already have achieved much in the causa 
of social and intellectual advancement, and that promise 
to accomplish far more in the same honourable career. 
Not only the physical, but the intellectual resources of 
the country, are becoming mure and more developed. 
It appears, from a work published in 1837, {Dictionnaire 
lies Httmincs de Letircs, des Savans, ct des Artistes de 
la Jielgiqw, par M. Van dcr Maelen,) that there arc in 
Belgium 1,090 persons, of whom 013 are m^n of literature 
and learning, profe-ssors, &c., and 483 artists, all born in 
the kingdom, or permanently settled, especially at Brus¬ 
sels, Uheiit, Antwerp, and Lioge. Among the most 
eminent artists at present are Wappers, Verbeckhoeven, 
Do Keyser, in painting ; Geefs, in sculpture; De Berlot, 
Servais, Vieuxtemps, and Batta, in instrumental music. 
Original works, and compositions of high character, arc 
constantly contributing towards the furmatiou of a na¬ 
tional literatuic. Tiie government sustains and encou¬ 
rages the progress ol science, learning, the finl* arts, and 
literary taste: pensions are given to talented young men 
to enable them to deveio|)e the imwcrs of their genius ii. 
foreign countries, l>y studying the works of the great 
masters *, and a nutiunal exhibition is opened every year, 
in which are displayi'd the paintings, sculptures, engrav¬ 
ings, and designs ol the best artists. It is alternately held 
at Hnisscls, Antwerp, and Glient, so that each of these 
cities becomes a centre of attractiwn to the lovers of art 
every third year. The exhibition at Brussels in 1836 was 
formed of the contributions of more tlrnii ICO artists, nearly 
all natives of Belgium. The most meritorious perform¬ 
ances are rewarded bj* medals of gold, silver, and bronze. 

Architecture has been carried to its highest de,gree of per¬ 
fection in the construction of the cathedrals and tow'n halls 
of Belgium, which display the finest specimens of thooma- 
mental Gothic style or the middle ages. I'he cathedrals of 
Antwerp, Ghent, and Mechlin, arc magnificent Gothic 
st'^uetures. Tho onen work tower of the latter Is of the 
12th century, and though nnfini>hcd, it is higher than the 
dome of St. Paul's. In England, Gothic architecture is 
chiefly confined to churches, but in Belgium it is shown 
to be equally suitable to civit' edifices and private houses. 
Fronts richly decorated with quaint and fantastic sculp¬ 
tures, lofty Sloping roofs, full of window's, pointed gables, 
castellated towers, battlements, and projecting windows, 
combine to produce a general eflccl, which, from its 
grandeur and intrie.acy, delights and amuses the spectator 
The town halls, or rather municipal palaces of Brussels 
Louvain, Ghent, Ypres, and Bruges, are unequalled in 
magnitude and elaborate ornament by any similar edifices 
ill F.urope. 

Belgium possesses several public libraries, edntaiulhR 
rich coiiections; and the government exerts the greatest 
care to Increase and preserve them. At Brussels, the 
library of Bourgogne, founded about 1660, comHsU ex* 
elusively of a collecUon of 1,500 nianuicripts. The Tom u 
^ S 
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LtbrarypoMMiM 140,000 printed rolnmei. The National 
Library, founded by the goremmcnt In 18S7, contains 
60,000 printed ▼olumes, and 1,000 manuscripts. At Loii- 
▼ain, the University Library consists of about lOji.OOO 
printed volumes, and 2A0 manuscripts. At Liege, the 
library of the university has 60,000 printed volumes, and 
440 manuscripts. At Ghent, the University Library 
contains M,6(l0 printed volumes, and 656 manuscripts, 
The Public Library in the town-houw of Antwerp 
contains 16,000 volumes. At Toumay, the T<iwn Library, 
opened to the public In 1818, contains 27,000 printed 
volumes, and 6K manuscripts. ThesUtealso^ssesses 
several viduable de^ts of archives. That at Liego in¬ 
cludes the archives of the ancient principality of Idege, 
which are very numerous and interesting. In the depAt 
of Mens are the ancient archives of the sovereign court 
of Hainault, and other curious antluuarlan documents. 
That of Toiirnay Includes the archives of the ancient 
provincial coiitiell, and states of Tournay. The depot of 
Ghent is very extensive and Important, as containing 
many historical documents, such as the charters of the 
counts of Flanders, of the abbeys of St. Bavon, &c. &c. 

Learned societies devoted to general or particular ob¬ 
jects arc very numerous. The most important, as well 
as the most ancient, Is the Academy of Sciences and 
flelles Lettres of Brussels, the mttrations of which 
ciimmcnced in the redgn of Marie Th6rAse. 

Among tiiemtablfshments which have taken an honour¬ 
able place in the annals of science, is the Observatory of 
Brussels, the construction of which was projected lieioro 
the revolution ; but its execution and omeient operation 
are attrlhutablo tr> the present government. The precise 
geogrnpiiical position wliich it occupies is in N. lat. 
SOW 5F and its long. E. from Paris 8' 7". The 

ground-floor is 5H metres above the level of the North Sea. 
This observatory is furnished witti the must excellent 
InstruTncnts; and, uiulcr tiic able direction of M.Quetelet, 
it is highly useful, not only in the practice and improve¬ 
ment of the science of astronomy, hut in utt'ording advan¬ 
tages for the study of other mathematical and physical 
sciences, as meteorology, navigation, geography, and 
especially dialling, mid the exact noUition of time. With 
the view of precisely determining the measure of time, a 
small lunette meridian ims been constructed in each of 


the cities of Antwerp, Ostend, Bruges, Ghent, and Liege; 
and grand meridians are plaeed in tlic walls ot the cathe¬ 
drals and hotels de villc, or other piililic: edifices of nume¬ 
rous other cities. 'Phese arrangements have served to 
furnish an assemblage of astrunomical observations in 
Belgium that arc not known in otiicr parts of the world. 
The Observatory fiuhlhilies annually a scientifle annuairc, 
similar to that of tlie Bureau of I^ongitude in l*aris. 

'J'he gerigraphical establishinunt of Brussels is a pri¬ 
vate institution, unique In Us kind. Its founder, M. 
Vaiidcr hiaclcn, to wliom goograpliical science is much 
indebted, is conncctcHl with the principal scientific soci¬ 
eties ill Bulgiuin and other countries. The edifice is 
beautifully placed in the centre of pleasure-grounds, and 
the interior contains n rich library, a museum of natural 
history, magnificent consurvatorioi,, reidcte with rare and 
curious plants; and a large school, in which is taught 
the whole process of drawing and engraving maps. Many 
valuable publications have issued from tills institution ; 
namely, elalmrate geographical dictionaries of the Bclgic 
provinces, a cadastral or statistical atlas of Belgium, a large 
map of the environs of Brussels, a gcomcti ical plan of 
Brussels, a topographical chart of Belgium, Ac. Ac. 

Public instruction. — Belgium possesses 4 universities, 
devoted tu the higlier range of scientific and literary 
studies ; two belonging to the state, at Giient and Liege; 
the Catholic university of Louvain, founded by the 
clergy; and the free university of Brussels, founded by 
association. In the 16th century the university of Louvain 
was the first in £uro|)e as a scliool of Cathulic theology, 
and was attended by 6,000 students. Besides the usual 
faculties of law, medicine, science, philosophy, and liter¬ 
ature, the university of Liege contains a school for 
teaching the usefol arts, manufactures, and mining 
That of Ghent gives a course of civil engineering; and 
the university of Louvain a course of theology. Eacli of 
the universities possesses a chemical laboratory, cabinets 
of physical science, of mineralogy, zoology, and com¬ 
parative anatomy, a theatre of anatomy, botanic garden, 
and chambers for clinical practice. The number of stu¬ 
dents who attend the colle^ato courses at 1/iege is usually 
about 400, at Ghent 300, and at Brussels about 320. The 
largest classes are those of law and medicine. About 420 
stuideuts of divlolty attend the Catholic university of Lou- 
vain,which is opposed to the liberal university of Brussels. 

Academical Degreet. — Belgium has established a sys¬ 
tem for examining students and conferring degrees, 
similar to tiiat lately adopted by the university of Lon¬ 
don. A body of examiners, composed of professors and 
^bw highly distinguished men of learning and science, 
holds its sessions in Brussels, and awards honourable 
certificates and titles to those possessed of the greatest 
•cientiflr and literary knowledge and ability, without in- 
Vdring whetliar these requisite qualifications have been 


acquired fWrni professional teachers in the public halls of 
a bartered coilejro, or firom solitary perseverance in a 
private study. To ascertain and reward the highest 
merit is considered, as in reason It ought to be, sufficient 
for tlie purpose of encouraging the pursuit of useful know¬ 
ledge : the questions about where saxlhow being relatively 
unimportant. 

There are two degrees in each department of know¬ 
ledge—caiidn/a^c, or graduate, and doctor^ which is un¬ 
derstood and applied simply in Its original and abstract 
signification of a person competent to teach; that is. 
learned. The body of examiners consists of several 
separate committees or Juries (iurps ePetamen), each 
composed of 7 examiners and 7 supplementary members 
{suppliants). The class of moral and mental philosophy, 
and that of j^lite literature, have each a jury appropriate 
to examine and confer degrees, as have also those of law 
and medfi'lne. The members of the examining body are 
appointed for one year: 2 of each jury are nominated hy 
the chamber of representatives, 2 by the senate, and 3 by 
the ministers of the government. In 1838, the four unL 
versities of the kingdom were represented in the ex¬ 
amining body as follows : — 


Esamlncn. 

Supplementaiy. 

TotsL 

University of Liege 

7 

12 

19 

Ghent 

8 

10 

18 

Louvain 

10 

8 

13 

Brussels 

6 

8 

8 

Total 

30 

38 

68 


There arc two sessions in each year. Those of 1837 con¬ 
ferred degrees upon 414 students, of whom 124 belonged 
to the university of l.lcgc, 79 to that of Ghent, 94 to that 
of I.ouvain, 76 to that of Brussels, and 41 had prepared 
tliemselvcs by private study. Classical studies are dis¬ 
couraged throughout Belgium, with a disposition to ba- 
nisii them for more obviously useful acquirements. 

A military school at Brussels annually furnishes well- 
instrurted officers to the army ; and the government has 
taken measures for tlie ro-organlsation of this establish¬ 
ment, in order to form it into a polytechnic academy. 

There are two veterinary sehools^ one at Brussels, 
tile other air Liege. That at Brussels belongs to the 
government; and nlthougli it is designated a veterinary 
school, its arrangements afford the means of complete 
instruction, not only in that dmiartment of science, but 
in all the different branches of agricultural knowledge, 
theoretical and practical; together witli the chemical 
principles of brewing, distilling, &c. &c. 

Several of the larger towns possess each an Aiheneeum 
or a gymnasium^ for supplying a middle course of in¬ 
struction between that of the school and the university, 
comprelieniling, however, tlie ancient and modern lan¬ 
guages, history, geography, and the elements of the 
raatliematical and piiysical sciences. The Athensuro at 
Brussels has a tlieatre for lecturing, capable of accom¬ 
modating 1,200 persons. Each student has a furnished 
room, at the expense of tlie government; and all the 
lectures arc gratuitous. 

Besides these establlsliments, which arc supported by 
the state, or by the communes, some of tlie |>rovinces 
have Catholic colleges, which, as well as the university 
of Louvain, arc under the direction of the clergy. Four 
of tticse ecclesiastical institutions arc possrased by the 
corporation of Jesuits ; namely, one at Brussels, one at 
Namur, one at Alost, and one at Ghent There is also 
a theological seminary in the diocese oi each Catholic 
bishop; that is, at Mechlin, Bruges, Ghent, Liege, 
Namur, and Tournay; and smaller schools of the same 
nature in each dioceso; at Mechlin, Roulcrs, St. 
NJcola.s, Bolduc, Bonne-Esperance, Bastogne, and 
Floreflh. Belrium may, therefore, be considered as 
amply provided with the means of maintaining and pro¬ 
pagating ecclesiastical doctrines. 

Industrial and commercial schools are established at 
Brussels, and at Vervlers, where courses of instruction 
are given in mathematics, mechanical science, chemistry, 
geography, book-keeping: in short, in cvera department 
of science and practical knowledge that is or may bo 
subservient to the purposes of commerce and the 
manual arts. At Tournay, a school has b^ especially 
formed fur teaching the most useful arts and trades; 
and ill the cities of Mons and Namur, schools are opened 
for giving instruction in the various operations apper¬ 
taining to mining. The fine arts arc still an object of 
much emulation in Belgium, and academies of painting 
are very numerously attended in Brussels. Antwerp, 
Lloge, Ghent, Louvain,^ and Tournay. The total 
average number of young men who are constantly re¬ 
ceiving gratuitous instruction in the different aearfgfnf^ 
of painting and schools of design throughout the king¬ 
dom Is 6,560, and their numbers, with regard tp each 
province, are as fidlows:— 

Antwerp - . 1,065 W. Flanders - 886 

Brabant - » 991 Namur - - 80 

Hainault - - 460 Llmburff - - 80 

B. Flanders - 1,100 Liege . . • goO 
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'Rie Boyal Academv of Fine ArU at Antwerp if the 
principal school of painting, and It produces every year 
fevenu artists of the higiiest distinction. It is supported | 
by the public, and is usually attended by at least a thou- : 
aand students. 

Belgium has had the rare honour of producing two < 
Afferent tchools qf painting, known by the appellation of 
** Flemisih.** The drst arose under Hubert and John I 
Van Eydi, or Jolm of Bruges, about the year 1440. To 
Che latter artist is attributed the discovery, or at least a j 
remarkable improvement, of oil painting; and tibe re¬ 
maining specimens of his skill display a most wonderfiil | 
richness and brilliancy of colouring. In the days of the I 
Van Eycks, the Flemish painters were enrolled in a guild ] 
at Bruges, and exceeded 30a The works of this early ] 
Flemish school exhibit generally a great stiffness and 
formality of design, and dcfideney of good taste and re¬ 
finement f but their representation of truth and nature, 
their skilful execution, and vivid colouring, with the fact 
of their being the earliest efforts of original art, un¬ 
assisted by the relics of classic antiquity, give them a very 
peculiar interest. A long succession of artists, of whom 
tlie princijMl were llans llemling, Quentin Matsys, 
Floris, l>e Vos, the Breughcls, and Otto Vennius, ex¬ 
tend to the commencement of the second school of paint¬ 
ing, the ruling spirits of which were lletibens, and his 
pupil Vandyke, flic style of Ueubens resembles that of 
ids predecessors in brilliancy and contrast of colouring, 
but he is no less remarkable for liberty and facility of 
<lrawing than they for confinement and difficulty. All 
ids principal paintings exhibit the power of very superior 
genius, in spite of many faults, one of wtiich is that of 
women witlumt beaut/ or grace; and tlie concourse of 
strangers who visit tne galleries, churches, and public 
halls, in which his works are exhibited, at Antwerp, and 
the other great cities of the kingdom, arc a source of 
considerable wealth to tltc inhahitauts. 

Brussels possesses a royal establishment for 
graphyy and an excellent school of engraving, where 
designing is taught, and the diflerent kinds of engraving 
on copiier and wood. 

Belgium is remarkable for its large and numerous 
schools of music, called conservatoires. The most im¬ 
portant is that of Brussels, which is commonly attended 
bv 400 pupils; and ttie most ancient is at l.iege, with 
2(M) pupils. The Ghent Conservatory of Music, though 
a very recent establishment, contains above lOU pmiils. 
There arc several others, numerously attended, at Moiis, 
I.ouviiin, and Namur, llic Grand Harmonic Society of 
Brussels, wiiich is accounted the first of tlie kind in 
existence*, includes among its best performers many who 
were taught in the Brussels conservatory. 

Schools for tcachmg navigation are established at 
Ostend, Antwerp, and Nieuport. The one at Ostend 
has about fiO students. 

Primary instruction in Belgium has made no percep¬ 
tible progress during the last nine years, that is, since the 
revolution by which the Belgic iirnvinccs became inde¬ 
pendent of the Dutch government, an event wliich. 



newly erected, or refitted; and 1,977 male and 168 female 
teachers received certificates of competent qualtflration. 
Well arranged schools, and able teachers, were esta¬ 
blished In almost every commune, and improvement 
was rapidly and universally extending. Antiquated 
and awkward routine was replaced by more rational and 
advantageous methods of teaching; uniformity was 
observed in the use of class-books; normal schools 
wore opened for the instruction and training of masters; 
courses of lectures were given in the principal towns on 
the required qualifications and duties of teachers; hinds 
were supplied in advance for the construction of school- 
houses ; societies of masters were formed for circulating 
useful books and professional knowledge. Other im¬ 
portant societies were established for the purpose of 
extending, in various ways, the beneficial efitets of the 
normal system; and fines were infiicted upon any 
persons who presumed to teach without the requisite 
testiffionliUs and certificates of competency. In short, 
the whole plan of proceeding fUlflUed the most desirable 
conditions of securing the regular attendance of chil¬ 
dren, and the able and efficient performance of the 
duties of teachers, by the responsible superintendence 
of government, frequent inspection, examinations, re¬ 
ports, and full publicity. Notwithstanding the obvious 
advantages of this system, a sidrlt of opposition began to 
be generally manifested In 1H12H. and it appears to have 
been mniiily attributable to crclesiastical partisanship. 
The jieople and institutions of Holland are chiefly Pro¬ 
testant, while tliose of Belgium, with little exertion, 
are G:itholic. Tlie Belgians are, moreover, most rigid 
adherents to the rights and dogmas of tlie ehurch of 
Home, and are remarkably subject to the influence of 
their spiritual pastors. Tney consequently never hear, 
tily concurred in the estohlishmenh of tho cducaUonai 
system introduced by the Dutch, and eventually they 
charged it with being instrumental in propagatiug Pro¬ 
testant doctrines, at variance with those of tho Catholic 
church. The refusal of several Catholic congregations 
to submit to the rules respecting examinations and cer- 
tificiitcs, which led to their proscription by the govern¬ 
ment ; the rebellious disposition of teachers, who would 
not, or could not, undergo the required proof of their 
qualifications, and the offence often unavoidably given 
by tho district inspectors in the execution of their 
functions, served at length to create an amount of oppo¬ 
sition and perplexity tiiat Induced the guvennnent to 
propose, in 182!), before the revolution, a return to the 
priililple of “freedom of teaching.** Since 1830, os 
stated already, tlie adoption of that principle, whatever 
may be its ultimate effect, lias been productive of great 
injinediate iigury to the primary'Schools, a large number 
of whu'li liave fallen back to the use of bad old methods 
and the employment of miserably incompetent t(*achers. 
A few primary schoolb receive subsidies from the present 
government, but most of tho excellent societies which 
arose under the normal system for the encouragement of 
good teachers, the use of superior books, and the 
adoption of improved mctiiods, have disappeared, and 
the government neither exercises any superintendence, 
nor makes any inspection, even of the mode of appro¬ 
priating the insufficient sums which arc voted by tho 
legislature for the schools still dependent upon the 
national funds. A comparison of the returns for 1826, 
when the Dutch system was in operation, with those 
for 1836, when it had been discontinued six years, shows 
tliat tile schoolb had increased to more tlian double the 
number, in consequence df no test of qualifications being 
required for becoming a teacher; but the proportion of 
scholars to tlie population remained exactly the same, 
and the instruction received may safely be considered 
08 not halt so good. Tlie total number of schools in 
1826 was 2.541, and tlie scholars 353;i42; in 1836, the 
schools were .5,622, and scholars 421,303. In 100 scho¬ 
lars, the averige number of boys is .57, and of girls 43. 

A comparison of tlie number of scholars, with tho 
po|mlation of each province, gives the following re- 



The following ratios of scholars to inhabitants, in 
several other countries, are stated on the authority of 
M. Duepetiaux, and will afford the means of comparing 
the state of popular instruction in Belgium: — 

Z 3 
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(k>untrie». 

Yean. 

1 One Bctiolar tu 

Hfilland 


XfOh 

«•» 

Knclsnd 

Ireland 


1K.T3 

1H31 

11*0 

1.V2 

Heotland 


IHM 

8*0 

France 


1H.14 

1.1*3 

Austria 


JS.T2 

10*0 

Hwitierland 


IR'54 

9*0 

Norway 


1N.34 1 

7*0 

Ilcnmark 


1N.31 

7*0 

Fruthia 


1K.11 

u-o 

Haauny 

New England Statei 


1K.14 

1854 

ft*.5 

40 ! 


The results of numerical fijciiments relating to pri- 
mai 7 iniitniotlon in Belgium exhibit the following facts: 
— The number of scholars is far from being equal to that 
of the individuals requfiing elementary education : with 
regard to whic'h the population may bo divided into four 
parts. The Jirst consists of children under the age of 
2 years, who form aliuut one eighteenth of the whole 
population, and whoso education is merely maternal. 
The second consists of children between the ages of 2 
and 6 years, who form about one twelfth ptirt, and who 
fiught to bo for the roost part committed to the guardian 
or asylum schools, to bo prepared to receive instruction. 
Schools of this description are at present established 
only in some of the large towns, and the total number 
of children belonging to them docs not exceed 3,0(M), 
which is scarcely a hundredth part of the requisite amount. 
The third part consists of children between G and 15, 
who form about omt sixth of the whole pop., and should 
all receive the Instruction which is afforded in primary 
schools, but it appears that only about one iialr of tiiis 
class have that ai^vantage. The fourth and last part 
comprises all above the age of 15. In 1830, more than 
half the young men who were enlisted for the militia iti 
the metropolitan province of Brabant were entirely un¬ 
able to read. Applying the same proportion to the other 
)irovluccs, it rcbuitH that about 1,500,000 young men in 
Belgium arc wholly destitute of the simplest olcmentary 
knowU'dge of reading. It further appears that tlie total 
mass of individuals destitute of primary instruction, con¬ 
sisting of adults and children above two years of age, is 
to the whole pop. us 5.t to 100, or more than one half. 
The instruction given to children is fiir from being 
adequate to their wants; it is limited to reading, writing, 
and a very little of arithmetic. The scholars are often 
merely kept in charge, and learn nothing; and comiMmly, 
in the country districts, the attendance of more than one 
half is discontinued throughout the summer, in order 
that something may be earned by their services in the 
fields. The educaUoii of girls is more neglected than 
that of boys, and both sexes are generally taught toge- 
tlier on the same benches, by male teachers. Two thirds 
tif all the schoolinasters in the kingdom are self-appointed, 
and unwarranted by any certilicute of competency. 

Catholic Sunday schools for religious instruction are very 
iiuiucrously attended In the provinces of Flanders and 
Antwerp. The principal Suntlay school in Ghent con¬ 
tains about 3,000 childron~l ,400 buys, and 1,G00 girls; and 
the annual cost of its maintenance*is defrayed by volun¬ 
tary contributions to the amount of H,5U0 francs. Evening 
schools for the working classes arc established in several 
of the principal towns; and also some excellent institu¬ 
tions fur instructing the deaf and dumb. 

Religion. — The Iloman Catholic religion is professed 
by nearly the whole populuUou, which, in 1H3G, was 
4,248,000. The Protestants do not amount to 13,000, 
and the Jews are about 1,100. The fullest liberty is 
allowed in the expression of religious opinions, and the 
choice of modes of worship. The incomes of the mi¬ 
nisters of each denomination of religionists are derived 
from the national treasury. In 1H34. they amounted to 
3.427,000 francs, or 137,1 IW.; namely, 134,116/. to the 
Catholics, 2,600/. to the Protestants, and 400/. to the 
Jews. The Catholics are under the spiritual charge of 
the Archbishop of Mechlin, and of 6 bishops, namely, of 
Bruges, Ghent, Liege, Namur, and Tournay. The 
salary of the archlHshop is 100,420 francs, or 4,016/. 
The salaries of the bishops vary from 2,252/. to 3,092/. 
From these incomes, large payments are made to vicars, 
canons, and ecclesiastical schools, which reduce the 
annual Income of the archbishop to 840/., and those of 
the bishops to about 580/. each. Catholic rectors of the 
first class receive annually from the public treasury K2/., 
and the second class 55/. Of the first, there were 80 In 
Che year 1838, and of the second 170. The number of 
the Inferior clergy is 4,730; and their annual allowances 
vary from 8 to 30 guineas. The Catholic clergy is also 
composed of a groat number of men and women belong¬ 
ing to endowed religious houses, and whose lives are 
devoted to pious contemplation, teacliing, and visiting 
the sick. Tlie number ot convents inhabited by these 
classes is 333, of which 42 arc for males, and 291 for 
females. The Ifrotestaut ministers amount only to 28 s 
their annual aBowancoi from the treasury vary from 


I 16 guineas to 168/.; the greater number have about 84/. 

The sum of 12,(100 francs has been granted by the 
' government for the celebration of worship according to 
the church of England. The general consistory of the 
Jews is held at Brussels, 'i'he high priest receives from 
the public treasury 96/. per annum, and e^h of the 
priests 50/. The Bcgulnage, or convent of Beguin nuns, 
at Ghent, is of great extent, comprising streets, squares, 
and gates, surrounded by a wall and moat, and containing 
600 of the sisterhood. The Beguins lU’e not bound by 
any vow, but no sister ever quitted the order. They 
visit the sick and afflicted, attend the poor at the hospi¬ 
tals, and seek to alleviate misery as the pitying ministers 
of religious consolation. 

PtcMrc C%art7ics.—Belgium possesses a great number 
of charitable institutions, consisting of richly-endowed 
hospitals and almshouses, for the relief of every kind of 
misfortune, misery, and want, and for indivlituals of all 
ages. The annual amount of money devoted to public 
charities exceeds 10,.5(KI,U00 francs, as follows: — 

Francs. 

Hospitals or asylums for the poor and 246 503 

Bureaux of charity (1832) ... 5,308,099 

Institutions for foundlings (1834) - - 614,609 

Poor-houses (1834) .... 421,644 

Total • 10,590,855 


Each commune has its bureau of charity for the dis¬ 
tribution of money, food, or clothing, permanently, to the 
sick poor, and occ.isionally to those In health. Private 
establishments are form^ at Brussels, Verviers, and 
I.icgc, for the einjiloyracnt of indigent artisans. Ateliers 
de Chariti. at Antwerp, Ghent, and other cities, afford 
work and inaintciianeu to numerous destitute o|)eratives. 
The one at Ghent constantly contains, on an average, 
AHO inmates. A panicuLir account of tills establishment 
is given in the proceedings of the Statistical Society of 
London, No. XIV. Asylums for the aged poor, and hos¬ 
pitals for gratuitous medical treatment, arc found in 
every town, and lying-in charities in the principal 
cities: they are supported j^rtly by the communes, 
and by means of private endowments. The amount of 
ilo:iation.s and legacies to hospitals and bureaux of cha¬ 
rity in the live years from 1830 to 1K34, was 2,131,(104 fr. 
Then; are 318 hospitals for the poor; and the average 
.nmiual number of individn.'ils maintained therein, during 
four years, from 1831 to 1834, was 22,880; which is 1 to 
182 of the total inhabitants; and the average expense of 
each person was 186'francs. The annual average num¬ 
ber of persons rcll(*vpd by the bureaux of chanty, in the 
same period, was 617,128; and the average expense of 
each 8*60 francs. 

Numerous hospitals and asylums for lunatics arc esta¬ 
blished in the principal cities of the kingdom; and in 
general the arrangements and the tre.itmcnt, physical 
and moral, are very judicious and commendable. It is 
estimated that the total numlier of lunatics in the 
asylums of Belgium amounts to 2,000, and that this Is 
about half the number existing in the kingdom. There 
are several ancient endowed institutions fur the 
maintenance ^ orphans; and in Antwerp, FLanders, 
Brabant,and Hainault, arc several foundling hospitals. 
During the 10 rears from lS2i to 18.32, the average an¬ 
nual number of children found abandoned was 8,840. In 
1836, the number was 8,207. The annual average ex¬ 
pense of maintaining each child is 72*40 fr. 

The number of Monts .de-piit^. or establishments for 
lending money upon the security of pledged property, 
amounted, in 1838, to 23. The following table exhibits 
the progress of tlieir operations during the five years 
from 1832 to 1836 : — 


Yean. 

Amount lent. 

Amount iif 
Pledges re¬ 
deemed. 

Average Amount 
of each Luau. 

1S32 

Fr. 

8,33(;,97S 

Fr. 

6,602,912 

HBpm 

1S33 

7.218,178 

6,326,464 


1K31 

7,340.«r>S 

6,939,335 

6*46 

1H.33 

10.r>9S.462 

7,111,213 

8*85 

1S36 

8,71(i,(>58 

7,582,544 

,^7*23 


In 1831, immediately after the revolution, the amount 
advanced Wiis 6,916,620 fr., and the avers^e upon each 
pledge 5 fr. 90 cent.; and it is worthy of remark, that in 
that year, when all industrial and commercial operations 
were stagnant and suffering, the recourse to this means 
of assistance was tax loss than in 1885 and in 1836, when 
trade and manufactures were flourishing In the highest 
state of activity. Besides provident institutions, which 
exist in various localities, there arc banks for savings in 
almost every town, which are connected with a central 
savings bank for the whole kingdom, established in 
Brussels by the general society for the cncouragcmi nt 
of industrial pursuits. The dc*posits, which, in IHU, were 
only betwixin3,000,000 and 4,000,000 fr., amounted, in 1836, 
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to 18,707,348 fr,; of which, 10,170,385 ft*, were flrom 8,480 
prlrotc individuals. averaginK each 1.20U fr.; 3,457,715 tr. 
were from public offices, and 79,248 fr. were from the 
inmates of prisons. The amount of deposits lias subse¬ 
quently undergone a considerable increase. In March. 
1838, it was 4(),000,000 fr. 

i'oor.—Del^um has five great workhouse establish¬ 
ments, for the reception, confinement, and maintenance 
of the poor. They are situated at la Cambrg, near 
Urussels, for the province of Brabant; at Bruges, for the 
two Flanders; at Hoogstraeten, for the province of Ant¬ 
werp ; at Mons, for Hainault, Namur, and Luxemburg; 
and at lleickhelm, for the provinces of l.it'ge and Lim¬ 
burg ; and they are not only asylums for indigent per¬ 
sons either sick or in health, but prisons fur condemned 
vagabonds and beggars. It is stated by Mr. Nicholls, in 
his Keport on the condition of the poor in Holland and 
Belgium, that, under the present regulations, these pro¬ 
vincial workhouses, or dipHis de ntendidi^t aro very de¬ 
fective institutions,—nurseries of idleness and promoters 
of p.iupcrism; and that hence the necessity arose for 
resorting to more rigorous measures, which ended In the 
establishment of the poor colonics, to which all persons 
found begging are sent, if able to work, and are eom- 
pellod to labour for subsistence, under strict discipline 
and low diet. He remarks that, had the old work¬ 
houses been rendered efficient by the introduction of 
regulations aUrulatcd to make them tests for distiu- 
guishiug between pwerty and destittdion —providing 
only for the latter,—there would have b(x;n no necessity 
for the poor eolonics, where the test of strict discipline, 
hard labour, and scanty diet, is so applied as to be held 
in the greatest dread by the vagrant classes. All beggars 
are apprehended by the'police. If able to work, they 
are sent to the penal colony; if aged or infirm, or uu. 
.>ble to perforin out-door work, they are sent to the 
workhouses ; and although the discipline of the latter is 
detective, and their management in many respects faulty 
in principle, they serve, with the aid of the coercive colo¬ 
nies, to secure the repression of tiublic mendicity. The es¬ 
tablishment at la Cambrc.ncar Brussels, is superior,in its 
internal arrangements, to the great workhouse at Amster¬ 
dam, particular! V in the separate classification of the aged, 
the children, and adults, and also in the good arrangement 
and cleanliness of the sleening.rooms. The sexes are 
strictly separated in all the Helgic institutions of this na¬ 
ture. By the })i'nal code, a mendicant once condemned to 
the workhouse tor publie begging may be kept there during 
the remainder of nis life; but in jiraetice he is allowed 
to leave it whenever the cuiiuiiission of superintendence 
arc satisfied that he is disjmsed and able to labour ior his 
subsistence without resorting again to mendieancy. j 

The pauper colony of Belgium is near Hoogstraeten, 1 
in the N ••xti emity of the province of Antwerp ; it w.is i 
established in 1823, bva charitable sucietv, which entered i 
into a contract with the govcrninent at that time, to pro¬ 
vide for 1,000 mendicants, on receiving for each :i5 florinb I 
oer annum, or 21. 13s. The tract of hruy^re, or poor I 
heathy land, which the society purchased *to form the I 
colony, extends to about 1,800 acres in the communes of 
Merxpias and Kykevorsel. 

The cultivation of this land is carried on by the pau¬ 
pers, and Its crops of potatoes and other vegetable pro¬ 
duce are generally as abundant as those of the sur¬ 
rounding communes. The buildings are spacious and 
well ventilated, and the arrangements and discipline are 
such as to secure the general healthiness of the inmates. 
There is a school for elementary instruction, an in¬ 
firmary, with various workshops, stores, and macliluery 
for spinning and weaving. One ward Is used in common 
as workshop, refectory, and dormitory. The inmates 
bicep in hammocks, and aro clad in a very coarse uni¬ 
form. Thev labour with the spado in tlie fields, or in 
making bricks, nr at manufactures in the house, under 
the superintendence of an Inspector. All particulars 
respecting the work, food, clothes, and expenses of each 
individual arc entered daily, in books kept in the mili¬ 
tary maimer. Mounted guards {latrol the boundaries of 
the colony, to prevent the escape of deserters, and re¬ 
wards are given for bringing back those who succeed in 
getting away, for each is compelled to remain at least 
one year. These rigorous measures for the suppression 
of mendicancy have beqn adopted in the absence of any 
acknowl^igment of a right to relief, and notwithstand¬ 
ing that a large portion of the relief actually adminis¬ 
tered arises from endowments and voluntary contribu¬ 
tions. No right to relief exists cither in Holland or 
Belgium, yet in both these countries mendicancy Is sup¬ 
pressed. The following table shows the number of pauiier 
colonists at Hoogstraeten, during four years subsequent 
to the revolution in 1830, with the amount of receipts 
and expenses of the establishment. 


1831 

FaufM^ 

Recripts. 
174,770 fr. 

Espnues. 
286,.573 fr. 

1832 

412 

200,873 

263,3(«4 

834,800 

274,260 

1833 

342 

153.751 

1834 

255 

175,343 


The number of Inmates of all the workhouse establish¬ 
ments in the kingdom during the same period, and their 
expense, were as follows: — 


1831 

Xnmatfli. 

2,996 

Expenses. 

4fl^48fr. 

1832 

3,258 

494.709 

1833 

2.647 

480,455 

1834 

2,575 

421,644 


Which shows that the average cost of each inmate Is 
163*54 fir. per annum, or 61. 16s. In November, 1831, there 
were, in all the workhouses, 1,871 voluntary inmates, and 
657 by order—1,138men, 1,018 women, 372 children; 
1,502 unemployed, and 1,0X employed. 

Frisons and Criminals. Belgium, the punish¬ 
ments of death, and of branding, although still written 
in her laws, are practically abolished. Ciimioals are 
placed in four central prisons; namely, at Ghent, for 
those condemned to forced labour; at Vilvorde, solely 
fur confinement; at St. Bernard, near AntwerpjJbr cor¬ 
rection ; and at Alost, for military offences. There Is 
also in the cliicf town of each prow, having a court of 
assize, and of each arrond., a prison for persons arrested, 
or condemned to less than 6 months’ confinement, and 
for debtors. The number of these places in the whole 
kingdom is 149. A separate penitentiary for female 
criminals is about to be established at Namur, and a 
school of reform for criminals under the age of 18. 
Hitherto, the superintendence uud instruction of female 
prisoners have been confided to the religious order of 
the Sisters of Providence. The average pop. of the 
four central prisons In each year, from 1831 to 1836, was 
as follows:— 


Years. 

Prisonsti. 

No. kepl^t work. 

1831 

.3,217 

S,5U1 

1832 

3,3.18 

2,726 

1833 

8,J85 

2.587 

18.34 

3,444 

2.9.17 

1835 

3,6.39 

3,137 

18.36 

3,691 

3,«ba 


The average total expense of each prisoner to the state 


manufactured exceeds 1,000,000. Criminals, on their 
liberation, are placed under the inspection of the prison 
commissioners, in order to facilitate the obtainment of 
honest occupation, and prevent a relapse into crime. 

In Belgium, the ainuiint of crime with regmrd to the 

K ip., and to the criminal records of France and £ug- 
iid. Is comparatively small. M. Duepetiaux. in a work 
published in 183.5, entitled Siatique compar^e de la 
Criminality en France^ en Belgique^ era jfngleterre, et 
cn AUemagyiCt gives the following results of the several 
official returns: of England from 1827 to 1838, taking 
the pop. at 13,.500,0()0; of France, from 1825 to 1832, 
pop. 32,.'H)U,(K)U; and of Belgium, firom 1826 to 1832, pop. 
4,000,000: — 



Jiiiftland • 
France - 
Itelgluin . 


In Bblgium, the annual average number of persons 
accused and arraigned, during the period subsequent to 
the revolution, from 1831 to 1834, was only 620, or I in 
6,724 of the whole pop.; and it certainly redounds highly 
to the honour of tne moral character and governmental 
institutions of that kingdom, that tire proportion of 
criminal oflbnders is constantly diminibhing, while in 
Ej^land it is greatly augmenting. 

The proportion or accused to the pop. varies very con¬ 
siderably in the different provinces, but all have expe¬ 
rienced a diminution, as exhibited in the following 
table: — 
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with thoie for 1B31.S4, chowi that, with the ex¬ 
ception of an Increaie of i In the annual average number 
of murdwri, and of 8 in that of forgeries of money, there 
had been a diminution In every species of criminal 
offence, firom • to 47 per cent. 

In general, there is in Belgium, 1 person accused of 
crime among 6,000 inhabitants, and 1 oi misdemeanour 
among 170. In 100 accused of crime against the person. 


crime against property, 15 are acquitted. The number 
of crimes against proj^rty is three times greater than 
that of crimes against persons. 

The amount of military offences in 1837 compared with 
tiiat of 1H3G, shows a considerable decrease of acts of 
iiisuliordination atid quarrelsome assaults, but a slight 
increase of robberies, and more than double the number 
of desertions. From the reports of the central prisons 
in 1832, It appears that in 100 individuals there confined. 
Cl were utterly ignorant of reading and writing, 15 could 
read only, but were otiierwise extremely ignorant, and 
24 could read and write witli some degree of facility. 

Government .— Belgium is governed by a constitutional 
monarchy under a dynasty freely elected by the con¬ 
stituents of the n.ition. Its Independence was first pro¬ 
claimed, in an absolute manner, by a provisional govern¬ 
ment, on the 4th of Oct., 1830, and on the 18th of the 
following Nov., it was again proclaimed by the national 
congress. By the terms of the treaty of the 15th of N ov., 
1831, Belgium forms a state perpetually neuter with 
regard to ail other states. The Belgian constitution, 
decreed by the national congress on the 7th of Feb. 1831, 

I daces all governmental power in the nation, operating 
jy means of the representatito system. It establislies 
individual liberty, the inviolability of every man’s house 
and property, the perfect liberty and independence of 
religious worship and opinions, the right of assembling 
and associating, the liberty of the press, the liberty of 
teaching, ministerial responsibility, and the iiide|>end- 
cMice of the jiidirial power. In short, the whole system 
of government is based upon the broadest principles of 
r.itlonal freedom and liberality. The entire draft of the 
constitution is too long for insertion in tliis place, but 
the following particulars comprise all the most essential 
points of this admirable document. A copy of the ori¬ 
ginal, in the French language, is inserted in the Annu- 
aire Huttorique Uruverscl, for 1831. The order of the 
several subjects Is as follows:— Territory and d]visiun.s. 
Bights of Belgians. Powers of government. Legislative 
cliambers. Senate. King. IMinlhttirs. Judieiary powers. 
Provincial .ind coininunal administration. Finance. Mi. 
litary and police forces; and finally, various general and 
temporary arrangements, and provision for the future 
amendment of the constitution. It declares that no 
distinction of orders shall be observed ^ that Bel^^iuns 
are all equal in the presence of the laws. Individual 
personal liberty is guaranteed. No one can bo prose¬ 
cuted, nor have his iiuiise entered, but by the autnority 
and forms of the law. Punishment by death is abolisiicd, 
and cannot be re-established. Uiiiverg:il toleration, li¬ 


berty of public religious wnrslnp, and the liberty 
of imblishlng opinions on all subjects, are guarantetM. 
No state church is recognised, and no one can be com* 
polled to cimform in any way whatever to tlie forms and 
coromonies of any ecclesiastical system, nor to observe 
any of the holy days which they enjoin. The state has 
no right to interfere in the nomination or appointment 
of the ministers of any religious denomination, nor to 

C revent the publlcatiun of their acts, except as far as it 
I responsible for the preservation of the libt'rty of the I 
press firom obvious abuse. The form of marri.^, os u | 
civil compact, is n‘quired to precede tlic act of religious 
benediction. Liberty of teaching is established. (Vide 
Primary Education.) No persons can bo prevented 
from giving instruction; but tlieir iiiisdeineanours, as 
teadiers, are cognisable by the law. The press is free, 
and no censorsliip can Im estahlislied. When the autlior 
is known, and resident in Belgium, the publisher, printer, 
or distributor, cannot be prosecuted. Belgians have the 
right to assemble peaceably and unarmed; but assem¬ 
blages in the open air are subject to the laws of the 
police. The right of associating cannot lie annulled by 
any preventive measure. Every one can address petitions 
to the pifoUc authorities, signed by one or more persons. 
The post-office is responsible for all letters committed 
to It, and the contents of letters arc inviolable. All 
uower emanates from the people, and must be exercised 
in the manner established by tlio constitution. 

The legislative power is exercised collectively by the 
king, the chamber of representatives, and the senate. Each 
braneli possesses the power of first moving the adoption 
of laws; but such as relate to tiie state expenses and re¬ 
ceipts must be first voti'd by the eliamb»r of representa¬ 
tives. The interpretation oi the laws, with re8|iect to au¬ 
thority, belongs only to the legislature. 'I’he executive 
power U exercised the king,' as directed by the eon- 
atitution, and the judiciary power b^ the courts and tri- 
bt . 



I in the name of Che king. QueiUoni relating exclusively 
I to provincial and communal matters are determined by 
the councils of the provinces and communes. 

The members of the two chamber^ represent the 
nation, and not merely the province or snUiviston of a 
province by which they are nominated. The sittings of 
the chambers are public, but each chamber can form it¬ 
self into a secret committee on the demand of its presi¬ 
dent and 10 members. Members of either chamber 
cannot receive any pension, or hold any paid office under 
the government, and during the session they cannot be 
arrested or detained, except for any flagrant misdemea¬ 
nour. The chamber of representatives is composed of 
deputies chosen directly by citisens who pay taxes to the 
amount of at least 20 florins, about 33 shillings. The 
number of deputies cannot exceed the proportion of 1 to 
40,000 Inhabitants. To become a deputy, it is necessary 
to be a Belgian by blrtli or by naturalisation; to be in 
possession of the civil and political rights of the king¬ 
dom ; to have attained the age of 25; and to bo resident 
in Bc^um. No other condition of eligibility can be re¬ 
quired. The representatives are elected for four years, 
and one half of tne wliole are renewed every two years. 
On a dissolution, the whole chamber is renewed. Each 
representative, except those who live in Brussels, re¬ 
ceives 20U florins (IG guineas) each month of the session, 
as indemnity of expenses. The senate is composed of half 
as many members as the chamber of representatives, and 
they are elected by the same citixciis for elglit years. Half 
arc renewed every four years, and the whole on a dissolu¬ 
tion. The qualincations are the same as for the represen¬ 
tatives, except tliat the age must beat least 4U years, and 
the amount paid indirect taxes must be at least 1,(XX) flo¬ 
rins (H4/.) The senators receive no payment, on account 
ol indemnity of expenses. The session of the chambers 
must last at least 40 days. The number of representatives 
is 102, and of senators 51. The constitutional powers of 
tiie king are hereditary in a direct male line, natural and 
legitimate, in the order of primogeniture, to the perpetual 
exclusion of females and their descendants, tu default 
of male issue, the king may nominate his successor, with 
the assent of the two chambers, and if no nomination be 
mode, the throne is vacant. The person of the king is 
inviolable. Ills ministers alone are responsible. No act 
of the king is valid unless counter-signed by a minister, 
who thereby becomes responsible. The king nominates 
and dismisses his ministers at will, confers gradations of 
rank in tiie army, and appoints all persons employed in 
the gimcral administration, with some exceptions, indi¬ 
cated by the law. He sanctions the laws, and issues tiie 
orders and decrees for their execution, without possess¬ 
ing any power either of suspending the laws tiiemsolvcs, 
or of dispensing with their execution. He commands the 
land and sea forces, declares war, negotiates treaties of 
peace, of alliance, and of cuinincrce; but* treaties of 
commerce, and others involving important consequences, 
are of no effect without the sanctum of the chambers. 
The king may especially convoke or adjourn and dissolve 
the chambers, and he can mitigale or remit the sentences 
uf punishment pronuunccil by the judges. He can also 
confer titles of nobility, but he has no power to attach to 
them any privileges wliatever, all Belgians being abso¬ 
lutely ecjual in the eye of the law. 'The nobility enjoy 
only a personal title, without constituting a social order. 
No member of the royal family can he a minister, and no 
one who is nut a Belgian by birth or naturalisation. 
Ministers have no deliberative voice in the chambers 
unless they are members. They can enter, however, and 
demand a hearing; and the cliambers can demand their 
presence when required. They are liable to be accused 
by the cliamber of representatives, who ran bring them 
before the court of cassation, which alone is empowered 
to judge tliem. Thu king cannot withdraw a minister 
firoin responsibility, nor pardon him when condemned, 
without a demand for pardon from one of tiie chambers. 
Tiiere are five ministers; namely, a minister of justice, 
of the interior, uf foreign affairs, of public works, of 
war, and of finance. The king is daclareil of age at 18 
years. Before he can exercise the functions of royalty, 
he must take the following oath in the presence of tiie 
two legislative cliambers: — “1 swear to observe the 
constitution and the laws of tiie Belgian people; to main- 
tuui the indeiiendence of the iiajik>u, and the Integrity of 
its territory.'* Judges receive their appointments directly 
from the king, and hold them for life, so that they cannot 
bt‘ superseded but by their own consent, or by a judg¬ 
ment and for reasons pronounced in open court. The 
trial by jury is estahlisfiud for all criminal and politicid 
charges, and for offences of the press. No extraordinary 
judicial commission, or tribunal, can bo created under 
any denomination whatever. No taxes can be levied by 
the statu unless ordained by a law of the l^islative 
cliamlH'rs; and all taxes, as well as the extent of tho 
army, must be voti'd annually. The civil list is fixed for 
the duration of each reign. Vor that uf the present king 
It is 2,751.323 fraucs, besides the approprlatiiHi of the 
royal edifices. 
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Th« number of dtliens reglitered In the electoral 
llsU in 1833 was 47,8!», of whom 14,835 were in the 
citiei, and 88,018 in the rural communes. It hence 
results that, In Belgium, there Is one representative to 
89,958 inhabitants, and to 478 electors; one senator to 
79,325 Inhabitants, and to 972 electors; and one elector 
to 85 inhabitants. To a thousand inhabitants there are 
16 electors in the cities, and 11 in the country. Great 
Britain has one representative to 36,520 inhabitants, and 
France one to 70,980. Belgium, with respect to electors, 
is between Great Britain, which, in 1832, had 1 to 29, 
and France, which, in 1834, had 1 to 177 inhabitants. 
The national arms are the Belgic Idon, with the motto, 
L’unionfttit laforce^ and the nationai colours are red, 
yellow, and black, in three vertical divisions. Two 
decorative orders have been instituted,—the civil and 
military order of Leopold, and the otder of the Iron 
Cross. The first was created in 1882 to recompense all 
eminent sei vices to the country. It has four classes, con¬ 
sisting, in 1837, of 23 grands-cordons, 16 commanders, 
109 officers, and 1,091 chevaliers, or knights. The Iron 
Cross was instituted in 1833, to reward the patriotism of 
those who were signally distinguished in the revolution, 
ary period from Aug. 1830 to Feb. 1831. 

In each province a governor is appointed, directly amen¬ 
able to the Minister of the Interior, for the purpose of 
superintending and securing the due execution of the laws, 
and each administrative arrondlssement is superintended 
by a commissary, under the provincial governor. The 
exclusive interests of each province are committed to a 
provincial council, elected the citizens, who elect the 
national representatives. Tlic number of councillors in 
each province is from .M) to 70- Each commune has also 
its council to manage the affairs which belong exclu¬ 
sively to its inhabitants. The members are elected as 
those of the provincial councils, in the proportion of 1, 
on an average, to 187 inhabitants. The total number of I 
comtnunal councillors in the kingdom was, in 1838, 
22,2H.'i. Each commune has from 2 to 4 bailiffs, and a 
liurgomaster who is the principal local officer for the 
ailministration of justice, and the direction of police 
air.iirs. 

JittiicttU system. — A trihuntU de naix in each canton, a 
lrihun(d deprevuire instanccU\ each arrondisscmcnt,c*ind 
3 courts of .appeal,—.at Brussels, Ghent, and Liege,— 
loriii 3 degrees of civil jurisdiction. Misdemeanours be¬ 
longing to the correctional police are judged by a section 
of tiu; trifmttal de premiere instancei crimes and graver 
misdetneanours, tKuitical offences, and abuses of the press, 
are judged by a court of assizes in each province, with a 
jury of citizens possessing certain qualifications indicated 
by the law. A Cour de Cassation^ or annulment, at 
Brussels, decides upon demands against judgments pro¬ 
nounced in the other courts and tribunals. Cominerciid 
aflkirs are judged bv 13 tribunals of commerce, in the 
principal commercial towns. Military laws arc admiiiis- 
tcred hy councils of war, and by a high court at Brussels 
for final decisions. According to the Annuaire jtuticiairc 
of 1837, the number of legal advocates in Belgium was 
then 791. 

'J'he Court of Cassation pronounces only upon the 
validity of legal forms, and refers all cases of violation or 
misapplication of the law to another tribunal. The 
courts of ap|>eal decide upon appeals respecting the 
judgments rendered in the tribunals de prcmiire in¬ 
stance in civil matters, and afihirs of commerce and cor¬ 
rectional police. The tribunals de vrcmiire instance 
give definitive judgments upon all civil affairs Involving 
Slims under a thousand francs ; and the tribunals de pais 
determine Ctises extending to 50 fr., or to 100 fr. with 

3 p.*d to superior courts. The tribunals of municiiial 
ce are composed of a justice of peace, a commissary 
of poUco, and of the burgomaster or liailiff of the rom- 
iniinc. The highest degree of judicial proceedings is 
exercised by the courts of assize, which, in the cities of 
Brussels, Ghent, and I^iegc, are composed of a president 
and 4 assessors, clioscn from the councillors of the courts 
of appeal. In the other chief provincial cities they are 
formed of 4 judges de prcmiire instance, and a councillor 
of the courts of appeal as president. Twelve jurymen, 
ciiosen for each case by ballot, from qualified citizens, 
decide upon the question of guilt, and according to their 
decision the court acquits or applies the punishment 
which the law declares. It is calculated that tne business 
of the courts requires annually the services of 2,160 
jurymen, and that the kingdom contains 26,359 citizens 
qualified as the law demands for the performance of that 
important office. 

Finances.—The total revenue of Belgium for the 
year 18.38, as shown by the Budget Gtniral, amounted 
to 94,600,326 fr. Tho average sum for each inha¬ 
bitant, calculating the population at 4,250,000, was there¬ 
fore 22fr.26c. 2’he amount of direct Imposts was 
70,907,236 fr., which gives an average of 18 fr. 11c. as 
the sum actually contributed to the expenses of the state 
by each inhabitant. In 1829, under the Dutch dynasty, 
the average on eacli person was 30 fr. 67 c.; and according 
to the last budget of the Dutch government, the average 


in Holland Is 42fr. 896. In France it is SOfr. aoc. i and 
in England 69fr. 60c. 

The Belgic revenue, as stated above, was derived from 
tho following sources: — 

Land-tax .... 18,261,226 fr. 
Personal . , . . . 8,272,000 

Patents - ... 2,833,600 

Rent of Mines ... 115,500 

Customs . • • • 9,000,000 

Excise - - - - 18,970.000 

Bullion .... 150,000 

Sundry receipts . 29,000 

Stamp duty - • - 8.550,000 

Domains, forests, &c. ... 10,786,000 

Tolls, post, canals ... 6,080,000 

Capital and revenues, railroads, 

forests, &c. ... 9,205,000 

Re-imbursements . • 2,264,000 


Total receipts 


94.606326 fr. 


The total expenses of 18.38 wore 95,291,052fr. 10c., 
which exceeded the amount of receipts by 684,726 fr. This 
excess appears to have been immediately removed by an 
increase in the amount of receipts in the custom and 
excise offices. 

The expenses are classed as follows:— 


Interest on the public debt 
Pensions 
Deposit fund 
Civil list 

Senate ... 
Chamber of Representatives 
Court of Accounts 
Minister of Justice 

. Foreign Affairs 

■■ - The Interior 

- Public Works 

' ■■■ — The Marine 

- The War . 

. .I..' — Finance 

Total expenses 


9.356,900-06 fr. 
. 3.654,000-00 
. 513,000-00 

- 2,751322-75 

22 , 000-00 
. 409,85000 

- 125,286-20 

. 6345,875-00 
1 721,000*00 

- 8,137,018-96 
. 7,880.815-00 

- 649,351-00 

- 42,078,786*35 

- 12,645.846*78 

- 95,291,052*10 fr. 


Tho national debt consists, 1st, of 100,000,000 of fr., 
borrowed in 1831-32, at 5 per cent., for the organisation 
of the army and other public services; 2d, of 30,000,000 
fr., borrowed in 1836, at 4 per cent., for railways and 
other means of communication ; .3d, of a floating debt of 
25,00n,()(H) fr., at 3} per cent., qliicfly for railways, roads, 
and other public works. 

The pensions in 1838 were as follows: — 

Civic pensions - - • 677,000 fr. 

Military .... 1350,000 

Ecclesiastical - - *• - 720,000 

To retired finance officers - • 913,820 

To widows of persons employed on 

public works ... 6,000 

Pensions of the order of Leopold - 30,000 


Total ... 8,796320 fr. 

Army —^The quota of the Belgic army is determined 
every year by a law. Its strength has been fixed, for 
several years, at 110,000 men ; that Is, one soldier to 37 
inhab. In France, the proportion is 1 to 106; in England, 
1 to 229; in Prussia, 1 to 46; and in the German States. 
1 to 100. It appears, therefore, that, in Belgium, the 
numlier of soldiers to the population is three times 
greater tht-m in France and Germany, six times 
greater than in England, and that it even exceeds the 
proportion in Prussia. All statistical economists are 
agreed that a state cannot, without injury to its interests, 
constaully maintain on army which exceeds by one per 
cent, the totalitj' of its population. The quota of the 
Belgic levy of 1838, was fixed at a maximum of 12,000 
men. The expenses of the war department in 1830*81, 
were 86,64.3,275 fr. In 1838, it had gradually decreased to 
42,078.786 tr., or less than half; and the average expense 
of carh man was 382*50 fr. In France, it is 738 fr.; In 
England, l,ti04 fr.; and in Prussia, 370 fr. The follow, 
ing table exhibits the number of soldiers, including 
officers, in actual service or on ftirloiigh in 1838, in the 
different ranks and departmentsj;,— 

Depnrtment. On aervios. On ftirlouah* 

Etat-major gineral - - 78 

Elat-major des places • - 169 

Jntcndance - - - 80 

Etat-rnqjor partieulier of artillery 98 
— I ■ of engineers 99 
Infantry - - - - 83,388 

Chivalry • - - 7,768 

Artillery - - - - 7,947 

Engineers - - - , 18 

Gendarmerie . - - - . ,287 

Service de sanii - - 667 

Total - 51,891 


47384 

588 

1,159 

400 


49,531 
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Tho army is ftiralshed with 82 chaplains and curates: 
5.000 subalterns and privates receive pensions, averaging 
each about 200 francs. A general association for the 
encouragement of military service in Belgium has been 
founded under the protection of the king ; and a perma. 
nent camp is established on the Camplne plain, near the 
frontier of Holland. It extends over a larger surface 
every year, and will soon become a military town, advan¬ 
tageously situated and well built. 

A civic or national guard of the kln^om Is raised for 
the purpose of defending the constltunonal rights of tho 
monarchy and of the people, for the maintenance of order, 
fi>r upholding the laws, and proservlnjMhe territory ftom 
invasion. The a hole force consists of 690.910 men, di¬ 
vided into 3 bans, the lirst of which contains 89,000. 

There are 257 legions, distributed as follows: — 


Antwerp 



Men. 

48,536 

Brabant . • - 


27 

82,166 

W. Flanders - 


40 

K2,(M'i3 

E. Flanders 


•M 

108,206 

Hainault 

m 

85 

89,834 

Liege - - - 

m 

25 

53,771 

Limburg 

m 

24 

49,798 

Luxemburg 

m 

82 

44,399 

Namur 


16 

31,542 



257 

590,910 


'I'he colonels and lieut-colonels are nominated by the 
king from among tho majors and captains of the legions. 
1'hc guard remains stationary: it is under care of the 
minister of the interior, and the government is ero> 
powered to call out the first van when occasion de¬ 
mands it. 

A/artnc.—Belriuro, on her separation from Holland, 
was left entlreljrwithout an armed navy. In 1H3H, she 
possessed only a small flotilla of gun boats, manned by 
about 600 seamen and officers. Several larger vussels 
were about to be constructed. 

History .the ages immediately preceding and 
tulMe(|Uent to the Christian era, much of the great 
nlaiii which now comprises the provinces of W. and 
K. Flanders and Antwerp, was partially overflowed liy 
the ocean. The soil was so marsliy that an inundation 
or a tempest threw down whole forests, such as are still 
discovered below the surface. The sea and rivers had 
no limits, and the earth no solidity. Many of the inha- 
tiitants of this low plain lived in huts placed upon the 
mounds of simd, or elevated above the reach of the tides 
u|Kin stakes. They had, fish for food, rain water for 
drink, and peat for fuel. (Pliny's Nat. Htst. lib. 16.) 
'J'lie higher $. and K. parts, mrmiiig at present the 
Walloon country, were covi^red by the immense forest 
of tlic Ardennes, which cxtendeil vrotii the Khine to the 
Scheldt, and afforded shelter to numerous tribes of tlie 
Ccrinan race f CVrs. lib. 2.4.), who lived by hunting, and 
by rudely cultivating the earth. Ttiey formed a part of 
tlie third division of Gaul, which, by the Romans was 
called Belgia, Belgium, or Gallia Bclgicu, and were the 
least civiUsed and most courageous of all the Gallic 
nations. (6Vs, lib. 1.1.) They hud cities, surrounded by 
lofty scone walls and fortified gates, requiring the use of 
tlie Homan battering-rams and moving towers. Their 
armies contained troops of cavalry: the country pro¬ 
duced supplies of corn, and abundant herds of cattle. 
The u<*oine consisted of two classes, chiefs and slaves; 
and Druidism flrom Britain was universally pre'doini- 
diint. Flanders was occupied by the Meuapii and 
Morlnl, Brabant by the Atuaticl, Haiiuuiit and Namur 
by the NorvU (who excelled in desperate courage), and 
] Luxemburg and Limburg by the F.burones, Ac. In the 
great coufi^eracy of these clans against the Romans 
they levied about 120,000 fighting men, 60,000 of wliom 
were reduced by Cttsar to 500, in his battle with the 
Nervii near Namur, and of the Atuaticl he sold 53,000 
for slaves, on taking the town of Tongres. lib. 6.) 
Ill stature and bulk they surpassed the Romans (lib. 6.30.) 
whom they fiercoly encountered, and nearly destroyed 
('a‘sar’8 army of the best disciplined troops in the world. 
Tlie highland tribes soon became amalgamated witii their 
Roman conquerors, adopted their manners and lan¬ 
guage, and during Uie lung dominion of Rome in those 
i(‘gi(>ns, they served iii her armies, and were greatly 
distinguished for their ^intrepidity; so that many of 
Caesar's subseuuent victories, especially that of Fnar- 
salla, were decided by the cavalry and light Infantry of 
llolgiutn. The lowland people, on the contrary, con¬ 
tinued fiUthful to their ancient manners, customs, and 
language, and sought only to secure national inde¬ 
pendence by maritinie commerce, and agricultural in¬ 
dustry. l*lfny, who siieaks from personal observation, 
says that, in his time, their fruits were abundant and 
excellent. 

In the 3d, 4th, and 5th centuries, the character of the 
Boiffic population was greatly changed by successive in- 
vosfons of Salian Franks from the north, whose nrogross 
westward terminated in the establishment of the Frankish 


or French empire in Gaul, and under whose dominion 
the ancient inhabitants of tho Ardennes were either 
destroyed or reduced to slavery. Christianity was intro¬ 
duced, and monasteries were founded In the immense 
forests and solitudes of the higher country, which tho 
French nobles visited only for the sake of hunting bears. 
The maritime lowland descendants of the Menaj^i, now 
blended with Saxons and Frisians, and known by the 
name of Flemings, continued to prosper in commerce 
and agriculture. In the time of Charlemagne, a.d. 8(N>, 
the plwslcal state of the country had become much im¬ 
proved. In the W. emb:inkmeiits were raised against 
the encroachments of the sea, and in the E. large tracts 
of forest were cleared; but the fierce and valiant war- 
riors who formerly occupied the soli, were succeed by 
an abject race of serfs, who cultivated ^e domains of 
haughty lords and imperious priests. The clergy en- 
joyra immense possessions: 14,000 families of vassals 
belonged to the single Abbey of Nivclle, and the income 
of the Abbey of Alne exceeded 1,300,000 dollars. The 
Flemings formed associations called Gilden (the English 
guilds) for protection against the despotic violence of 
the Franks, as well as for social assistance. These were 
the origin of all the ancient municipal corporations, and 
within a century after the time of Charlemagne, Flan¬ 
ders was covered with corporate towns. At the end of 
the 9th century, the Normans, that is, rapacious inhabit¬ 
ants of Denmark, Sweden, and Norway, commenced a 
series of piratical irniptions into Belgium, and continued 
to plunder and devastate the whole country during 150 
years. In 1070 Flemish maritime commerce had made a 
great progress with Spain and England, from whence 
wool was largely fmiiorted. Woollen stuflk, and the 
herring flsheiy were the* principal source of wealth, with 
corn, salt, anil jewellery. The men of Flanders were so 
highly reputed for martial spirit tlint many foreign sove¬ 
reigns obtained them to form their best troops. They 
constituted an important part of the Norman army in 
the conquest of England; and a Flemish princess, 
daughter of Baldwin, Count of Flanders, anu wife of 
William the Conqueror, embroidered, with her own 
hands, the eolebrated tapestry of Bayeux, wtiich repre¬ 
sents tlic whole history of that event. 

The country had long been divided into provinces, 
belonging to dilTorent families, and governed by different 
laws. Hence the counties or earldoms of Flanders, 
Namur, and Hainault; the duchies of Brabant, Limburg, 
and laixemburg; the principality of Liege; the mar- 

a uisate of Antwerp; and the seignnrv of Mechlin. At 
[ie end of the lltli century, when nil the states except 
Flanders were reduced, by the fierce quarrels of the 
feudal lords and prince bishops, to a cheerless waste of 
bondage, the fanatical phrensy of the crusades induced 
many of the nobles to part with lands, and to grant great 
privileges and politiral powers, in order to ubbiiii tlic 
means of equipping armies to fight the .Saracens. Their 
wealtliy vassals, the Flemish burghers, were thus en¬ 
abled to purchase independence, and a jurisdiction of 
their own. 'J'hey ronsi^iently formed themselves into 
communes, elected hailins, directed their own aflhirs, 
and built magnificent town halls with huge belfries, as 
temples and trophies of their liberties. The people, 
conscious of their power, gradually extorted from their 
rulers so many concessions, that the provinces formed, 
in reality, a dcmoerncy, and were only nominally subject 
to the monarch of France and his nobles. When the 
rest of Europe was suliject to despotism, and Involved 
in comparative ignorance and barbarism, the court of 
the counts of Flanders was the chosen residence of 
liberty, civilisation, and useful knowledge; and when 
tho ships of other nations scarcely ventured beyond the 
sight of land, those of the Flemish merchantsltraverscd 
the ocean, and Bruges and Antwerp possessed all the 
commerce and wealth of the north of Europe. In this 
state the provinces long continued, until they came under 
tiie dominion of the Duke of Burgundy, about the middle 
of the 15th century. Previous to this event, we find 
only unconnected duchies, counties, lordships, and towns, 
with innumerable rights, claims, and privileges, ad¬ 
vanced and enforced now by subjects and vassals against 
each other or against their lords; and now by lords and 
vassals against the monarch, without the expression of 
any collective idea of Belgium as a nation. Under tho 
Burgundian dynasty the commercial and manufacturing ‘ 
towns of the low country enjoyed a remarkable pros¬ 
perity. 'I'he famous order of the Golden Fleece was 
instituted In 1430; and before the end of the 15th century 
the city of Ypres had 4,000 looms, and the dty of Ghent 
60,000 weavers. Bruges and Antwerp were the great 
marts of the commercial world, and contained each about 
200,000 inhab. In the Flemish court of the Duke of 
Burgundy, named Philip the GoiKi, about 1455, lux¬ 
urious living was carried to a vicious and foolish excess. 
The wealthy were clad in gorgeous velvets, satins, and 
jewellery, and their banquets were given with almost 
incredible splendour. 

Tills luxury produced depravity and crime to luch an 
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extent, that in one year 1,4(K) murders were committed ages, that recall to the Imagination the gorgeous na- ♦ 
ill Client, in the gambling-houses and ocher resorts of geantry pf t^c days of chivalry; and on many a lone 
debauchery. The arts were cultivated with great sue- hill, and forest solitude, stand the ruins of castles, ab- 
cess. Van Evek invented the beautiful oil colours fur beys, andch&teaux, whose lordly owners have been the 
which the Flemish school is renowned. Painting on heroes of romantic legends. In the S. and E. provinces 
glass, polishing diamonds, lace, tapestry, and chimes are found lithoi, tumuli, and other remains of the Celtic 
were also Inveutod in Belgium, at this period. Most of Druids, to whom is attributed the excavation of nu- 
the magnificent cathedrals and town-halls In the country mcrous apartments and passages in several suMerra- 
were built in the 18th and I4th centuries. History, nean caverns, particularly that of the hill of St. Peter, 
poetry, and learning were much cultivated; and the near Macstricht, which contains above 1(X),0()0different 
universitv of Louvain was the most celebrated in Europe, avenues, 12 ft. in width, and from 6 to 24 in height. 

In 1477 Belgium passed under the dynasty of the empire Numerous coius and medals of the Romans have been 
of Austria: and after many years of contest between the found on the sites of their camps and roads ; and Roman 
despotic Maximilian and the democratic Flemings, the masonry, containing inscriptions in honour of the Me- 
government, in iTilP, descended to his grandson, Charles napian divinities, has been discovered among the relics 
V., King of Spain and Emperor of Germany. In his of ancient towns, in places now overflowed by the sea. 
reign the affluence of the Flemish burghers attained its Near Charleroy, in the midst of beautiful scenery, arc 
highest point. The city of Ghent contained 175,000 the ruins of the celebrated Ablicy of Alne, the cloisters 
Inhabitants, of whom 100,000 were employed in weaving of which were formed by 300 columns of tlie finest mar- 
«uid other industrial arts. Bruges annually exnurt(jd ble. But any attempt even to mention particular objects 
stuffs of English and Spanish wool to the value of of curiosity would require more than allowable space. 
K,()(X),()(M) of florins. The Scheldt at Antwerp often con- Wc will thcre.'orc only observe, that the old castles of 
t.iined 2,500 vessels, waiting their turn to come to the the l.’ith century, in the neighbourhood of Liege, are 
wharfs; her gates were daily entined by 500 loaded described in Sir Walter Scott’s novel of Quentto Dur- 
waggons; and her exchange was attended, twice a day, ward. 

by 5,000 merchants, who expended 130,000 golden crowns It would be equally impr.*ictic,’ible to enumerate the 
in a single banquet given to Philip, the son of Charles V. eminent and remarkable individuals who have received 
The value of the wool annually imported from England their birtli, or have flourished in Belgium, tliroughout 
and Spain exceeded 4,(X)0,0()0 pieces of gold. This the course of her history. It is the land which fur- 
amazing prosperity experienced a rapid and fatal decline nished many of tiie ablest generals and most valiant 
under the malignant tyranny and bigotry of Philip 11., soldiers of the emperor Charles V., who himself was 
son of Charles V. The doctrines of the protestant born at Ghent; the land where the noble counts Eg- 
niformation had found very imnierous adherents in niont and Horn w'ere beheaded by Spanish tyranny, 
Belgium. Lutheranism w'as preached with phrensied for defending social liberty; and where William 
zeal by several popular fanatics, who drew around them Tyndale was strangled and burnt by Catholic bigotry, 
crowds ainuuntliig sometimes to 1(),(K)U or 15,('00. ,1’arlies for translating the Gospels. It is the birthplace of Sc.*!- 
of iconoclasts also appeared, and demolished the orna- liger, Lipsiiis, and Van llclmont; of the geograpliori 
mental property of 400 churches. Piotcstant iierseculion Ortclius, and Mercator; of John of Gaunt, or Ghent; 
by the Inquisition had been commenced by Charles V.; of Perkin Warbeck, who was the son ofa Jew of Tournay; 
but by Pliilip 11, it was established in its most diabolical of the painters Van Eyck, Quentin Matsys, llubeiis, 
extravagance. He filled the country with Spanish Vandyke, Teniers, Jordaens, Snyders, and manyothers 
soldiers, and commissioned the Duke of Alva to ex- who have sustained the high reputation of the Hemish 
tirpattf, without mercy, evciy protestant heretic in school. 

Belgium. Volumes have been written to describe tho. ./fu/AortViVs..—The statements of the preceding article 
proceedings of this able soldier, but sanguinary per- arc made chiefly upon the authority of the following w'orks, 
beeutor, who bo.*isted that in less than G years he had and p,artly on the writer’s personal observation: 
put to death ] 8,000 men and w'omen by the sword, the Ilcmchlittg, Sfattshque (Jinirale dc la B., IH3H; Docu- 
gibbet, Iho rack, and the flames. Bum and dread of wnits Uatntiqnes dc la li. (tifficfal), 1H,39; Vander 
death in its most hideous forms drove thousands of Marten Diet. Geog. des Provinces dc la B.; Baron 
.artisans to Engl.ind, where they introdured the nianu d'Hnart, StaUshque Territoriale de la S., 1H39; Arcndt, 
facturing skill of Bruges and Ghent. Commerce and Bclgische Zustaendc, 1837; Brtavoinere,De VIndustrie 
trade in Flamlers dwindltal away, many of the rich iner- en B., 1839 ; Van Aclbrock, Agrtc. de la Flandre, 1830; 
chants were reduced to b<*g for bread, the great cities Hltatn, Outlines qf Flemish ifushandry, 1^9: Ratcliff, 
were half dc'sertinl, and forest wolves often devoured the Agricultural Survey of Flanders y Btcholls, Repot ts on 
srattcrcii inhabitants of desolated villages. Belgium Zf., 1839 ; Journal^the Statistical Soe.qf Lon.; Article 
remained untler Spanish dominion until the memoiablc B. in Penny Cyclopecdta ; Grattan's Hist, qfthe Nether- 
vietoryof Itamlllies, in 1700, after which it was subject lands; Des Roches, Hist dc la B.; Syphorien, Voyage 
ngiun to Austria ; and having been several times con- Jhstonque et Piltorcstfue dans les Pays Bas ; Gutcciar- 
vpiered by, and reconquered from, the French, it was dim, Desenptio Befyft; Annuasre de I'Ohservatoire de 
incorporated, in 1795, with the French republic, and Bruxelles, 1839; Ducpetiaux, Education en B., 1839 1 
divided into departments. By this union, Belgium articles in the Annual Register fur 1830 ; in the British 
secured a suppression of all the old feudal privileges, and Foreign Uuarterly Rev., Foreign Quarterly, and 
exemption from territorial contributions, the abolition of London and W estminster Rev. fur April, 1839; Murray's 
tithes, a more extensive division of real property, a Jland-hook tf the Netherlands, 1839 ; Coglan's Guide to 
repeal of the game laws, an admirable registry law, a 1837; Boyce's Belgian Traveller ; Traveller's Guide 
cheap system of tax collection, the advancement ol cdu- through B., Sec. 

cation in central schools and lyceums, a unifunn system BEl.GKADE (an. Singidunum), a fortified town of 
oflcgislatiunby the creation ol codes, publicity of judicial tho principality of Servi,i, on the right bank of tho 
proceedings, trial by jury, and the general use of the Danube, at the point where it is joined by the Save; 
Frenrli language, in the centre of Bclguiro was fought lat. 44° 47' 4G" N., long. 20° 39' E. Pop. 20,000. From 
the great battle of Waterloo, in 1815. It is not necessary its position, on the limits of the Aiistrtan and Turkish 
to odd a word upon this memorable event, except to empire, at tho confluence of two great rivers, its 
remark, that Belgium has so often licen the scene on great strength, and the 'numerous sieges it has sus- 
whlch the surrounding nations have settled their qiiar- taineil, much interest has long been attached to Bel- 
rels, that it has long been styled the cockpit of Europe, grade. Its citadel, a kteep hill, 100 feet high, near 
By the congress of Vienna, the provinces of Belgium the centre of the town, occupies a most formidable 
W'ere annexed to those of Holhand, to form the kingdom position. It has been very strongly fortified; and If it 
of the Netherlands, which existed until the revolution 111 were properly repaired and garrisoned, with the for- 
18.30, when Belgium became an independent nation, tifleations on the low ground at the junction of the 
Her union with Holland was one of convenience on the rivers sweeping as they do every approach by land and 

{ )art of those by whom it was negotiated, and not attrl- water, it would he all but impregnable. Latterly, how- 
mtable to any congeniality of the people joined together, ever, its works have been neglected, and they arc now 
who differ in national character, in religion, and in Ian- going fast to ruin. Within the citadel are the arsenal 
gu.'ige. The Belgians complained of being forced into a and magazines, the principal mosque, and the palace of 
union which they would not have sought, and that its the pacha; the latter constructed or wood and mud I The 
terms were unequal. The French revolution, which town lies principally to the W’. and S.W. of the fortress, 
had recently transpired, excited the predisposition to partly along the Save, and partly on higher ground, and 
insurrectionary movement, and the result was a dccla- is surrounded by walls and palisades, generidly in a 
ration, and, finally, a general recognition, of inde- ruinous state. The situation of the town is no better 
pendcnce. (Vide Government, Constitution, &c.) than that of the citadel Many of its houses are In 

Antiquities.—‘Ho part of Europe coucains, within the ruins; most of them are of the meanest possible descrin. 
same extent of area, so many objects, and furnishes so tion, “ worse even than the cabins of the Irish ;** and 
many associations, to interest the antiquarian, the po- the streets arc disgustingly filthy, and infested with 
litical, ecclesiastical, or military historian, the artist, and herds of half-starved dogs. The bazar consists of 
the poet. Numerous ancient cities and towns, some of several rows of miserable wooden booths, entlrclv oocn 
which existed long before the ChrisUan era, still are towards the street: their assortment of goods com. 
adorned with magmficent Gothic structures of the middle sponds with their appearance. Prince Milosch has 



S48 BELIDA. 

hitherto retMed at Kmgugewats, but he hat biUlt here 
a huidiome house in the upper part of the town, a 
Greek church, and barracks. The manufactures are 
Inconsiderable, consisting principally of carnets, silk 
goods, some d^rlptlons of hardware and cutlery, with 
saddlery, he. It has a good port on the Danube, and it 
Is admirably situated for trade, of which, in conse¬ 
quence, it still preserves some small share. 

The Turks, under Solyman the Magnificent, took 
Belgrade in 1622, and held It till 1688, when it was t^cn 
by the Imperialists. Two years after, it again fell into 
the hands of the Turks; and though it has since been 
repeatedly taken by the Imperialists, they have, in most 
. instances, soon after restorra It to its Ottoman masters, 
of whose miserable government Its present abject and 
degraded condition is a striking, though, unhap^ly, not 
a rare example. It was taken, in 1807, by the Servian 
insurgents, who, on being obllg^ to abandon it, in 1813, 
burnt the suburbs, and partly destroved the fortifica- 
tions. The town was placed, In 181.1, along with Scrvla, 
under the soverelgntv of Prince Mllosch ; but its cita¬ 
del is still occupied liy a Turkish rarrison, which, in 
]83G, amounted to only 600 half-disciplined troops. 
{Murray^$ Handbook s EUioU't TraveU^ 1.103, &c.) 

um^n)A, an ini. town of the regency of Algiers, 
pruv. Ticteri, at the foot of tlio Lessor Atlas, near 
the plain of Metldjah: 25 m. S. Algiers, and 10 m. 
N.B. Medeah; lat 86° 18'N., long. 'IP W E. It is 
surrounded by a wall 12 to 16 feet high, which has 4 
gatbs, one at each of the cardinal points. Its streets are 
wider, and more agreeable than those of Algiers: the 
town Is well smipTled with water, and contains many 
gardens. It sumtred much from the violent eartliquakc 
of 1825, since which the houses have been with only a 
ground-floor., Belida has some trade in grocery, spices, 
and other natural produce: its vicinity is fertile and plc- 
turcsuuc. In July, 1830, the inhab. invited the French 
to defend them against the Kabylcs; but after their 
arrival the Bedouins compelled tlie citizens to take up 
arms against them. Next year, however, the Freticn 
took and still hold Belida.—.(iloxrf. Foyage, Ac., iii. 105 
— 202 .) 

UKLINZONA. A town of Switzerland, cant. Ticino, 
of which it is the cap., in a deep valley on the banks of 
the Ticino, 5 m. above where it falls into llic Lago 
Maggiore, and 15 m. N. Lugano ; lat. 10' .35" N., 
long. 80 55' ,30" K.; pop. 1,600. Being situated near 
the S. extrumlU of the great road from Italy to Switzer¬ 
land, by the St. Gothard pn.ss, it Is a depot for the 
merchandise passing between them. It has a liandsome 
church, and a bridge over the Ticinio, 714 ft. long, and 
24 ft. wide. 

BKLITZ, a town of Prussia, prov. Brandenburg, 12 
m, S. by W. Potsdam. Pop 2,000. It is surrounded 
by old walls and fosses; and is the setit of a board of 
ecrlesiastical inspection. Flax Is grown extensively in its 
ticinlu, and it has manufactures of Ilium. 

BELLA, a town of Naples, prov. Basilicata, cap. rant., 
15 m. S. by W. Mclfi. Pop. 5,0<M). It is situated on a 
hill; has a collegiate, and one other church, au hospital, 
and three cliaritkblc foundations. 

BELLAC, a town of France, dcp. Haute Vienne, cap. 
arrond., on the declivity of a steep hill, near the conilu. 
once of the Vincou and the Gartcmfie, 24 m. N.N.W. 
l^lmogcs. Pop. 3,037. It has a tribunal of original ju¬ 
risdiction, an agricultural society, with various manufac¬ 
tures, and a considerable trade in cattle, oak timber, and 
chestnuts. 

BELLARY (Falakari)t a dlstr. or collcctoratc of 
Ilindostau, presid. Madras, part of the Balagliaut ceded 
dlstr. (SeeBALAGHAUT.) 

Bellary, the cap. of the above collectoratc, and the 
head-quarters of a civil cstab. and a military division, 
280 m. N.E. Madras; lat. 1^ 5' N., long. 76'-*59' E. 
It consists of a square fortress on an Isolated rock, with 
a pettahor small town below it, containing the best mili¬ 
tary bazar in India. This also is the name of a ruined 
town of Allahabad, formerly of great extent, and having 
aorae fine Hindoo temples in its vicinity. 

BBLLB-FONT AInE, a village of France, dcp. Vos¬ 
ges, 7 m. W. Komiremont. Pop. 2,650. Some cutlery is 
made here. 

BBLLEGARDE, a fortress of France, dfip. Pyrenees 
Orlentalez, on the Spanish frontier, 18 m. S. Peiplgnan. 
This is a fortress of the first class, constructed In the 
reign of Louis XIV., to command the pass of Porthus. 
It was taken In 1793 by the Spaniards, and retaken the 
following year by the French. Bellegarde Is also the 
name of several small towns in difibrent parts of France. 

BELLSISLB, an Isl. at the N. entrance to the straits 
of the same name, between the counti^ of the Esqui¬ 
maux, or New Britain, and the N. end of Newfoundland. 
It it 21 in. in circuit, and 16 m. from the coast of La-' 
bradnr. On the N.W. side It has a harbour for fishing 
vessels, or small craft. 

UKLLK.1SLE.EN.MBR. an Island of France, in the 
Atlantic, Mm. 8. of Quiberon Point, being included in 
Uiedep. Morbihan. It is almost every where surrounded 


BELMONTE. 

Iqr high steep rocks. Iu'n.W. end is in lat. 47® W N., 
and iu S. part in lat. 47» 16' N. It is about 11 m. In 
length, its greatest breadth being about C m. It Is accessi¬ 
ble only at three havens or ports, all of which are dry at low 
water. Of these Palais, on the E. coast, is the principal, 
as well as the capital. The haven here Is formed by si 
stone pier, 200 ft. in length, and Is protected by a strong 
citadel: It has only 5 ft. at high water, but the road Is 
generally safe. The two other accessible points, Sauson 
and Loe Bfarla, are also both fortified. Pop. about 6,000. 
It Is fertile, producing excellent wheat and horses. The 
Inhabitants are extensively engaged in the sardine fishery, 
and make excellent pilots. 

This island was purchased in 16581^ Fouquet, Intend- 
ant of finance to Louis XIV., and was exchanged.ln 1718 

his descendant for the comtfi of Glsors. In 1761 it 
was taken by the English, but was restored to France in 
1763. iHugOt art. Morbihan ; Purdy*a Sailing Di¬ 
rections for the Bay of Biscay^ p. 8.) 

BELLESME, a town of France, d5p. Ome, cap. cant., 
on a hill which commands the environs, near the forest 
of the same name, 22 m. E.S.E. Alenqon. Fop. 3,263. 
Houses well built; streets straight, neat, and well paved. 
The want of running water is supplied by wells. It has 
fabrics of coarse linens and cottons, and a considerable 
trade in wood and horses. 

BELLEVILLE-SUR-SAONE, a town of France, 
dbp. Rhone, cap. cant., on the Rhone, 8| m. N. Ville- 
ftranche. Fop. 2,448. It hcis a manufacture of stufih, 
called coton brochie^ and muslins. 

BELLEY, a town of France, d{>p. Ain, cap. arrond., 
between two hills, within 4 m. of the Rhone, 42 m. E. 
Lyons ; lat. AfP 4y 29" N., long. S'i 41' 19" E. Pop. 
3,970. it Is the seat of a bishopric ; has a tribunal of first 
Instance, a director of customs, a secondary ecclesiastical 
school, a public lllirary. and a museum of antiquities. 
The episcopal palace, iinislicd only a lew years nelorc the 
Revolution, is one of the most remarkable edifices in the 
dcfiartmciit. It is very ancient. Tlie bishopric was 
founded in 412. Ulngo, art. Ain.) 

BELLINGHAM, a market to. of England, co. Norih- 
umberlaud, on the Tyne, 22 ni. W. Morpeth, and 28 m. 
W. N.W. Newcastle. Pop., in 1821, 401; 1831,464. It 
Is supposed t«} occupy the site of a Roman station, and 
several circular intrenchments of the fortified vill^es of 
the Britons are in the neighbouriiood. The entire pa¬ 
rish belonged to the Earl of Derwentwater, and was 
given to Greenwich Hospital, with the other estates of 
that nobleman, on his attainder in 1715. The church, de¬ 
dicated to St. Cuthliert, is small and oid. There arc 

f tlacps of worship for Seceders and Rom. Catholics ; a 
ree school, poorly endowed; and a book club, formed In 
1809. It Is a st.*ition for receiving votes at elections for 
members for the S. div. of the co. Markets arc held on 
Saturdays ; fairs on the first Saturday after 15tb Sept., 
and tlie Wednesday before Good Friday; also ** hirings " 
for servants on the Saturdays before 12th May and 12th 
Nov. 

BELL-ROCK, a dangerous ledge of rocks, ofl* the 
coast of Scotland, In the German Ocean, opposite to the 
Frith of Tay, 12 m. E. Buttonness Point. The ledge Is 
about 850 yards In length by about 110 In breadth. At 
low water, some of its summits appear from 4 to 8 ft. 
above the level of the sea, but at nigh water they are 
always covereil. Many vessels have been lost on this 
rock, over which the sea breaks with tremendous ftiry. 
To lessen the chance of such disasters, a magnificent 
lighthouse, constructed on the model of the Eddystone, 
was erected, on one of its points, In 1808-10. The 
total height of the building, including the light-room, 
is 115 ft., the lantern being elevated 90 ft. above the sea 
at high-water mark. The light Is revolving, the fiashes 
succeeding each other every two minutes. Lat. of 
lighthouse 56<^ 26' N., long. 2o 23^ W. During foggy 
weather, liells are tolled every half minute. 

BELLI)NO (an. BeUunum), a dty of Austrian Italy, 
cap. prov. same name, in the valley, and on the S. bank, 
of the Plave, at the place where it is joined by the Ordo, 
on the great road connecting Vienna with Venice, 48 m. 
N. of the latter; lat. 46° 7' 46" N., Iona. 12° ly 51" E. 
Pop. 9,800. It is surrounded by an old wall; is well 
buut: has a cathedral, designed by Palladio, and several 
churches and convents; a rich hospital, a gymnasium, 
with various other educational establishments; a valu¬ 
able public library, &c. Water is conveyed into the 
town from a distance by a fine aqueduct. It Is the seat 
of the provincial authorities, and has fabrics of silk, 
wax, leather, hats, and earthenware; with a consider¬ 
able trade in timber, and huge fairs in February and 
April. Napoleon conferred on Marshal Victor the title 
of Duke of Belluno. 

BEl^MONT, a town of Franco, dfip. Loire, oqi. cant., 
16 m. N.B. Roanne. Pop. 8,390. 

BELMONTE, a town of Naples, prov. Calabria Citra, 
on a mountain not far from the Mediterranean, 14 m. 
W. S. W. Cosensa. Fop. 3,400. It has a castle, 4 
churches, and some trade in silk. This is alio the name 
of a small Neapolitan town, prov. Sanuio. 



BELOOCHISTAN. 


nELOOCmSTAN (an. OedroHa, and the countries 
ot the Ichth}opha^, Orite, Arabitae, Ac., Arrian), a 
country of S. Asia, Tying between 24° 55' and 30^ 15' N. 

l. *it., and 57^ 60' and 00" 15' E. long.; having N. Afghan- 
istan, Seistan, mid the sandy desert of Caubul; E. Upper 
and Lower Sindc; W. Persia; and S. the Indian Ocean: 
length, K. to W., TOO.miles; breadth, on either sid^ 350 

m. , and 190 in tiie centre: area 200,000 sq.m. (Eng.) 
Pop. has been estimated at 3 millions, but this, no doubt, 
is rar beyond the mark: we incline to think that 600,000 
would be nearer the truth. 

Mr. Pottinger describes this country under the follow¬ 
ing divisions: — 
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1. ProT. of Sanwaa 
— Jhalawm 
S. — 


Ch. T. No.orinliab. 
Kclat 20,(100 

Zulixve 2,A00 

K«De 

Bda 2,000 

Unndava (Hurmnd.) 

Putara, Snihod. 


Mukron 

— Lus - • 

3. Catch Gundava - 

(and Hurmnd Dojel) 

4. KdlUiitan - - ■ 

'J'hc Desert. 

91nde. 

We shall only notice the first four divisions ; the 5th 
belongs properly to Caubul, and the 6th will be treated 
of separately. 

By far the greater part of Beloochistan is mountainous, 
and especially its £. and W. divisions, which consist of 
two table-lauds ; those of Kelat and Kohistan (the land 
of mountains), whose rangl^s run mostlv N. and S., and 
communicate with eacli other by several other extensive 
ranges running 15. and W. across the central prov. of 
Mukr,in. Tliosc in the E., whicli separate Beloochistan 
from Simie, and bound Cutch Gundava W., are a lateral 
briuu'h Iroin the Hlndoo-Koosh, by which the country is 
811 intersected in various directions “ as to resemble a 
pu ce of network: " it varies greatly in width; in 1^. 3(P 
being 27.5 m., but at Cape Mouse, which is formed by it, 
it It. only 10 m. across : the height of the rimge has not been 
measured; but Kclat, the most elevated point, is thought 
by Poitiuger to be H,(KK) ft., and by Bell (Noles on Holltn s 
Anc. JJist.) to be ID,000 ft. alwve the level of the sea. 
The-ie "Brahooick mountains” terminate S. W. in 
a remarktiblc range running N.W. to about 2 n" N. 
lat., where it divides; one arm passing N.E. toward the 
Alghan hills, the other, the Wushatee, or Much moun¬ 
tains, direct W. for two degrees, bounding the desert S., 
and then uniting with the W. talde-laiid, or that of 
Kuliistan. This latter communicates N., by a long ch.'tin, 
with tiie Paropamisan mountains W. of Herat, and after 
enclosing the dei>ei*ts of Bunpoor and Biishkurd by an¬ 
other chain, W., with those of Kerman (Persia). A con¬ 
siderable r.mge pn.H6es in a waving manner 15., tQ meet 
the Bralinoic mountains, varying in its distance from the 
sea from 25 to IDO m., and dividing Mukran into 2 parts, 
tlic coast and the interior. The height of the W. Is 
soinc'what inferior to that of the 15. mountains. 

Excepting those of IjUs and Cutch Guiidaya, which 
nrovs. are eiiLireiy flat, and that of Wudd, in Jhala- 
wan, there are but few plains of any fertility. Tiie coast 
division of Mukran is covered by flat barren sands destl- 
tiito of w:iter, and, excepting date trees, of ail vegetation. 
'J'hc desert of Bunpoor, a sandy waste, 155 m. long by 80 
in. broad, is a continuation of the deserts which prevail 
in the mulille of Persia and the S.W. of Afghanistan.* 
Cutch Gundava, intersected by some of the W. tribu¬ 
taries of the Indus, is the only well-watered province. 
I'he remainder of Beloochistan sufibrs from want of 
water, excepting, perhaps, a few rice grounds in the prov. 
of l.us. There is nut a rivulet in the N., and only a few 
along the coast, which, although sometimes swollen in a 
few minutes to torrents, by profuse rains, are for the 
most part of the year nearly dry. The principal stream 
is the Dust or Moolecdance (probablv the Boodoor of the 
desert, and, if so, rising N. of the Wushatee mountains, 
and running a course of 1,000 m. before reaching the sea, 
in 61" 46' E. long.); the Poorally (an. Arabis), the second 
in sise, rises in Lus, N. of Bela, and faUs into the Day of 
Souineany: for 2.5 m. this stream is navigable for small 
boats. (PoWiMgcr, p. 297.) , 

The geology of this region is nearly unknow'n: the 
rocks in the mountainous parts are grey or black; the 
soil is commonly stony, but consisting mostly of & bl^k 
loam In the valleys ; in Kohistan some of the lofty hill 
tracts are covered by a vegetable mould. Former vol¬ 
canic action is eviclcnt in this province, which yields 
most of the minerals found in Beloochistan, viz., sal 
ammoniac, brimstone, alum, nitre, rock salt, lead, iron, 
copper, tin, naphtha, &c. (/’or/ingcr, pp.322. Ac.) Gold 
and allver are foundtmly in Jbaiawan, 150 m. S. b.W. 


* It was through the plaiiw of Mukran and the succeeding deiert 
of Bunpoor that Alexander the Great led his army Into Persia, during, 
which nuwch so much was suflhted ftoin thirst and funine. It is nrt 
now tidleved that his loss of men was so great os has been represented, 
but the troom ki^ too near thehiils: had they lieen close to the shore 
IbM would have ibundjiwsA water on dWng a fsot or two Mow the 
auinco. 


of Kelat; antimony In vast qiiantit}' S. of Kelat, sulphur 
alunu and a red aperient salt in the hills between Kelat 
and Cutch Gundava; white and grey marble near Noosh- 
ky on the borders of the desert; salt in effiorescence on the 
plains of Lus, Ac. 

The climate II healthy except in Mukran. In the 
mountainous prtmnucs there are 4 different seasons in 
the year, as In Europe; the spring from the middle of 
February to the middle of April; the summer thence¬ 
forward to the beginning of August, the heats of which 
are intense only towards the latter end: tlie autumn lasts 
till the October snows; and the winter, which is very 
severe, for the rest of the year. In the spring there are 
snow, hail, and violent winds, and the weather is quite 
as fluctuating generally as In England. In Mukran and 
Lus there are 4 seasons; 2 wet, and a cold and a hot: the 
cold one is much milder on the coast; the hot one lasts 
from March to October. (FoUmger, pp. 319—321.) In 
February and March there are rmns with N. W. winds 
for a fortnight or throe weeks ; but in June, July, and 
port of August, they prevail with all the fury of the S.W. 
monsoon. In Kohistan tho June rains are often very 

S artial, and a famine not unfrequently ensues firom 
rought. Cutch Gundava enjoys a mueh milder cllmato 
than any other province, and is resorted to in the winter 
by many neighbouring chieftains. 

The best timber L that of tiie JAxyphuBjufuba, which 
is similar to teak; the palm tree grows in the W.; the ta¬ 
marind, neem, peepuf (Ficus religiosa), slssoo, chinar 
(Platanus oricntalts), mango,walnut,and sycamore, grow 
in this and other parts of the country. Fruits of almost all 
kinds known in Europe, as apples, pears, apricots,peaches, 
pistachio nuts, mulberries, pomegranates, Ac., with the 

S lantain, guava, Ac., are common in many districts, 
liikran is famous for its dates, which are exported in 
large quantities: N. of Kelat the almondswe so fine that 
they may be blanched with a dry cloth ; and melons often 
grow so large that a man is scarcely able to lift them. 
(Pottmger, pp. 327,328.) 

Lions and tigers arc rare, but both are found on tiie 
E. border; hyenas, wolves, and jackals, prevail over the 
wliolc country, and wild dogs, which hunt in parks of 
20 or 30. Leonards, wild cats, foxes, Ac., infest tho 
jungles; and wild asses, antelopes, elks, red and moose 
deer, hares, mongooses, and mountain goats, are common; 
eagles, kites, magpies, are found round Kelat: water-fowl, 
herons, flamingoes, bustards, partridges, lapwings, snipes, 
Ac., arc natives: fisli abound on the coasts; where tiicy 
form the chief food of both man and beast, but not in the 
rivers: Chetouiaand Tcstacea are also abundant; vermin 
and venomous animals arc by no means so common as in 
llindostaii. (Pottinger, pp.328, 329.) 

Pasture being considerably more abundant than arable 
land, and the population consisting cliiefly of wandering 
sliephcrd tribes, tiie number of cattle Is considerable. 
Tho sheep are of the fat-tailed kind; the goats have 
rough and black hair: the lai^ cattle are mostly of the 
black breed, or buffaloes. The horses of Cutch Gun¬ 
dava, and tho country S. of Kelat, which are those 
chiefly sent to India, are large, strong, and bony, but 
vicious; those of Mukran and Lus arc small and spirit¬ 
less : there are mules and asses; but camels and dro¬ 
medaries arc preferred as beasts of burden. Camel- 
grass and straw are the chief food of the cattle: in the 
S. of Mukran and Lus there are two crons of the former 
yearly, owing to tiie two wet seasons. Greyhounds and 
shepherds’ dugs, of a ferocious kind, are both much va¬ 
lued : fowls and pigeons are the only domesticated birds. 
(Ibid. pp. 327,328.) 

Excepting in Cutch Gundava, which is fertile, well 
cultivated, and said to be capable of producing enough 
of grain for all the inhab. or Beloochistan, not a bun-’ 
dredth part of tho country is cultivated: the table-lands 
yield only the coarser produce of Afghanistan. All the 
kinds of grain known in India are, however, grown; 
viz., rice, in the n.ar8he8 on the coast (but it will not 
thrive in Cutch Gundava, though it be abundantly 
moist), wheat, barley, Holcus spicatus and sorghum, 
maize, sosamum, Ac. The wheat and barley do not 
ripen so soon as in Britain: In the upper parts of Sa- 
rawan and Jhalawan the former is sown in August 
and September, and reaped in June; barley sown a 
month later comes to maturity in about % months; 
maize, in warm and sheltered places, in 8 or 4 months. 

In Cutch Gundava, Lus, and a part of Mukran, wheat 
ripens in 6 months, jmrley in 5 months, and oriental grain in 
firom 2 to 5 months. Cotton, indigo, and madder, are grown 
but the indigo does not thrive: «U the pulse and vege¬ 
tables common with us are grown near Kelat. (Pot- 
tiruer, pp. 324—326.; Etphinstone, Caubul, p. 495.) 

Manufactures are very few and rude; most of the * 
articles, bm-ond what are absolutely necessary to the 
support of life, being imported from nelghbourlne 
countries, in exchange for the few natural products. 
Sugar is prep^ new Bela, the canes being pressed 
in a miil, the juice boiled in flat copper pans, and the 
article afterwards packed in bags of palmyra^leof, and 
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cxTOrti^; the ledimcnt io uicd for manure. Oum assa- 
foetida it extracted from the stalk of the Fei'ula assrtf.t 
by iDcieiont near the root, which permit the oacape of 
the Juice: about 1 lb. is obtained from each plant. The 
gold and silver ores are never worked, but pass into the 
hands of the Hindoo traders In thei&xoueh state. At 
Kelat there Is an armoury belonging to the khan, for 
twords, spears, and matclilocks; hut their workmanship 
Is very clumsy and inferior. (/'oMingrr, pp.2G—109.) 

The principal exports are horses, and other cattle, 
ikins, uates, grain, some rice, cotton, silk, oil, indigo, 
salt, lK>rax, nitre, ftc.; from Lus, grain, felt, and coarse 
carpets, are sent into Miikran and Arabia. From the 
latter country idmonds and Caffro slaves arc imported, 
tiie Caffres being deemed very valuable; from India, 
Iron, tin, lead, steel, copper, indigo, betel-nut, cochineal, 
sugar, spices, silks, gold-cloths, chintzes, and coarse 
w<tullens, fruit, &c.; from Caubul and Khnrassan, steel 
and copper; from Seistari, wlilte cloths, loungees, tur¬ 
bans, Jkc .; from Sindo, Shikarpoor, &e., porcelain, to- 
b’lt'co, coffee, opium, &c. Broad cloth, Scotcli plaids, 
and other European manufactures, are highly prized. 
{Po'tingcr^ p. 29S.) 

The Hindoos.pay for exports in silver rupees: at 
Kolat the currency is in Kureem Khaiiec rupees, one of 
which is equivalent to 48 copper pice; a gold sequin to 6, 
and4 Zemaii sliphees to .5 K. K. rupees. {Jbid. 29ri. S17.) 

The people are nearly eoually divided between two 
distinct nations, tlie Beloocnes, occupying the W., and 
tile lirabooes inhabiting the E. division of the country. 
The former are desirous to be thought descendants of 
the Arabs, but aro not physically like them, and are 
considered by Fottingcr to have been originally Seljukt'-s. 
'J'hey are tall, loiig-factHl, but witli not unpleasant fea¬ 
tures, and have generally strong, active, and .athletic 
frames. They are subdivided into three trilies; the 
Nharoot'’8, who live W. of the fireat Desert, and Hinds 
and M ugh sees, in Ciitch Gundava, and near the Desert of 
Kelat. Tliey are brave, impetuous, Inurecf to fatigue, 
freebooters, abhorring petty tlietts, but an]ilauding 
wliolfsulc plunder ; ofren wasting and destro}iiig whole 
districts, yet curiously blending an “ ingenuous liospi- 
tallty with tills predatory ferocity.” Like all pastoral 
nations, they liavo no permanent residence, but live in 
ithnls, or societies of four or five tents, moving alxiut 
as ])asture is found suitable for their Hocks and herds, 
'riielr fw)d consists of wheateii and barley cakes, rice, 
d lies, clieese, sweet and sour milk, leguino soup, onions, 
g.irlie, assafietida. red pepper, and oecasioiially flet,li. 
All the Uulooches are Mussulm.'ius of the sect ot Omar, 
and their customs are those of other Muhannnedam ^ 
mixed with some plainly derived from the ancient Jews. 
I'olygjuny is allowed, but they treat tlieir women with 
resn.i’t and attention ; they have often nuinurous slaves, 
and in many respects behave to them with great kind- 
n<*s8. They aro armed witli a matchlock, sw'ord, spear, 
dagger, and sliield, which they commonly derive from 
foreign traders. They are good marksmen, invariably 
birring a target G iiichos square, while on horsebai,k, at 
full gallop; a popular sport with them is to remove and 
carry away on tlic top of a spear, while at full gallop, a 
stake tlriven deep into the ground ; an operation winch 
requires inticli dext(‘rity. Cudgel plapiig, wrestling, 
warlike exercises, and field-sports, form tiie rest of their 
amusements. The dress of the men is a white or blue 
calico shirt, buttoned round the neck, and reaching 
bcl.iw tiie knees ; trowsers of tiie same, puckered round 
tlin ankles; slippers; a close quilted cotton cap or turban, 
and scarf. The women wear long garments of red or 
brown cotton, reacliing to tiie ankles, but open in front 
from the bosom downwards; very wide trowsers of silk; 
and the hair either parted in separate locks in front, and 
then tied up together in a knot on the crown of the 
head, or covered by a handkerchief. 1'hc language of 
tiu! Uelooches is a dialect of the Persian, corruptly 
pronounced, but from wlilch tongue half the words 
arc borrowed. {PoUinger, pp. 66—67.270.; E/pUimtone, 
p. 495.) 

The Bralioo6s are Inferior in height to the Belooches, 
have short thigh-bones, a round face, Hat features, and 
often brown hair and lieards. 'Pheir habits are still more 
unsettled than those of the Belooches, but they aro not 
•o predatory, rapacious, avaricious, revengeful, or cruel. 
PottfnMr prefers their general character very mucli to that 
of the Tomer, and represents them ns active, industrious, 
laborious, auiot, ho^ltable, fnitlifiil, and more under the 
control of their chiefs. They live chiefly on animal food, of 
which they are very voracious, and arc admitted by the 
Belooches to be better marksmen than themselves. 
They live cither in tents, about 12 yardt long by as many 
feet wide, built of sticks, and covered witli coarse blan¬ 
kets, or in houses, which In tiie towns, as well as the open 
country, are built of tamarisk or other wooden frame¬ 
work, flanked with mud, or bricks of unhurnt clay, and 
iU-thatched with grass. The men are occupied m the 
outdoor and tbe women in the indoor employments, but 
the latter ore not kept secluded, and all mix aud cat to- 
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gether. Their religion is Mohammedan; their dross 
very similar to that of thc.neloorhcs, except that felt for 
caps, and garments of felt, are often worn by the men. 
'J'neir language Is like the Hindoo of the Punjab. (Pot- 
tinger, pp. 12—64. 70—76 ) 

A race called Dewahrs inhabit different parts of the 
country, who are probably descendants of the Guebres, 
driven from Persia by the Arabs in the 38th year of the 
Hegira; they are below the middle height, with blunt 
features, and high cheek-bones ; are civil and obliging, 
though not hospitable; being faithful and trustw'orthy, the 
guard of the palace of the khan of Kelat is entirely com¬ 
posed of them. Their language is pure Persian ; their 
treatment of females better than tliat of any other 
Moslem people. {Ibid. pp. 80—271.) 

Hindoos are tolerated, and monopolise most of tlio 
trafle In Kelat and tiie neighbouring provinces, but they 
are not allowed to settle in Bclonctiistnii with their 
wives and families. Tlu‘re is a considerable iiilii- 
sion of Hindoo blood and manners among the inhabit¬ 
ants of Cutch Gundava and Lus, where tlic people .arc 
indolent in their habits, and incessantiv smoking. In 
Mukran the people are larger built and darker in eoloiir, 
from intermarriages with Caffirc slaves; tiie women in 
this prov. arc ill-favoured, and uone of them loug-lirod. 
{Ibil pp. 11—30. 78-311.) 

The government Is nominally under the khan of 
Kelat, but chiefly in the hands of the sirdars of each in¬ 
dividual tribe. The kh.an, however, can oblige eacli 
sirdar or chief to furnisli him witli a contingent of trou])s 
in case of need. The public revenues are perhaps about 
350,000 rupees a year (36.000/.), a large part of wlilcli is 
paid in produce, which the khan afterwards disposes of 
to the Hindoo merchants. The taxes aro moderate; 
l-20th of the produce is paid for lands requiring irrigalion 
and much labour; Irom 1-lGtli to for other kands: 

the respective sirdars stop a part of tins, in payment ol col¬ 
lection. Five rupees is j»aid lor acaincl-loauof goods en¬ 
tering Kelat, .and 1} per cent, on goods sold, excepting 
cattle. 'J’he khan generally sits in judgment in c.ises ol 
murder. This crime may soinctiiiios be compromised witli 
the friends of tiie deceased, but in the event of the murder 
of a foreigner, iiinmaliale execution waits upon the crimi¬ 
nal. Adultery in.ay be punished by the death urbotli, by tiie 
hand of the offended p.arty. Burglary and night robheiy 
are capital crimes. Petty differences arc atijusted or dis¬ 
posed of by the sirdars, and minor offences are puni&htd 
by flogging and imprisonment. {Ibid. 2H9—•2»i4.) 

Almost all the inhabitants of Belooehistaii .are neaiiy 
barbarous and uncivilised: neither tiie Beloocheekci* nor 
Brahooekee are written tongues, and he is gre.atly ho¬ 
noured, and call(‘d “ moollee,'* win can read the Korun. 
Tliey art' quite ignorant of all tiie countries in tiKir 
neighbourhood, and fancy the British K. 1. Gompany (of 
which they li.avi* heard Irom the Hindoos) to be “ an old 
woman with plenty of monej.” Medicine they arc to¬ 
tally unocqinainted with; and to cure a fever they will 
bliainpuo or thump the body all over. {Ibid. pp. 26—1 ;(>. 
&c.) 

This country was quite unknown to Europeans until 
the time of Alexander the Great; the hills were tiieii 
inhabiltxl by a race of savages, tlie shore by people wlio 
subsisted as at present on fish, tlience culled by tiie 
Greeks Ichlhyophagi. For nc.irly 10 centuries afterw.irds 
there are no records of Belooeliist.m. A caliph of Hag- 
dad, ill the year 92 of the llcgir.*i, Icil an army Ihrmigh it 
to Siiuie ; it was afterwards t:iken poss''sbion of by Mu- 
saood, sun of tlie Emp.MnIiinood,aTid remained governed 
by his dynasty till 1739, wlieii Naillr Slmli having con¬ 
quered it, bestowed it, with the title of beglerbeg, on an 
ancestor of the present khan of Kelat. Until D-W it was 
tributary to the khiui of Caiibul, but is now quite inde¬ 
pendent. {Ibid. pp. 2G:1—276 ) 

DELP, a village of Switzerland, cant. Berne, on the 
Giirbon, at the foot of the Belperg, near the S. bank 
of the Aar, 6 in. S.E. Berno. Pop. 2,600. 

BELPKCH, a town of Frauce, dc^ Aude, cap. cant, 
at the confluence of the Lors and the Vixiego, 16 ni. 
S.W. Castelnaudary. Pop. 2,429. 

BELPEK, a market town and chapclry of England. 

Derby, par. Duillcld. and hutid. Appletrec, 8 m. N. 
Derby, 54 m. S.E. Manchester,.and 134 m. N.W. London. 
Pop. (1831) 7,890. It is situated in a vall^, through which 
the Derwent flows. This river is crossed, at the N. 
end of the town, by a stone bridge of 8 arches, near 
which is a fine wear, for w'orking the mills of the Messrs. 
Strutt. The town, though irregular, is well built. 'I'lie 
market-place, in on elevated situation, is surrounded by 
handsome shops. A new churqh has recently lH*cn 
erected. Courts leet are lield here at Easter and Mi¬ 
chaelmas, when the officers of the town, comprising a 
constable, and other public officers, are elected and 
sworn. Helper is one of the places for taking votes 
at tlie election of M. P. for the S. division of the co. 

1 lie living Is a curacy, in the archdeaconry of Derby, 
diocese ol Liclifleld and Coventry: patron, vicar of 
Duffield. There are places of worship for dissenters, 
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and also Sunday and infant schools, and almshouses. 
From ail innonsiderablR village, this place has risen, in a 
rompar.itlvely brief period, to be one of the most popu- 
lous towns in the co. Its present (1H39) pop. is esti¬ 
mated at alioiit 9,000. It is much indebted to the public 
Spirit and enlightened benevolence of the Messrs. Strutt, 
whose cotton works give emplojoncntto 2,(Xi0pcople.*The 
manufacture of silk and cotton hosiery in the town and 
neighbourhood, is also very extensive: and nails, earthen¬ 
ware, and other articles, arc produced upon a large scale, 
and give employment to a great number of hands. 
I’liere arc also in the neighbourhood, iiotteries, bleach- 
ing-gruuiids, and coal-works. The Cromford Canal 
passes within 2 m. of the town ; but its most important 
cliannel of commuiilcatinn will doubtle«s l>e the North 
Midland Railway, now in progress. This railway, which 
is intende^l to join Derby and Leeds, passes through 
lielfier; and being made to connect at Derby with other 
railways communicating with London and the W. of 
KiigUnd, will open an easy access to the principal mar¬ 
kets of the empire to Belper, and the other places on its 
Iin<‘. The surrounding scenery is very beautiful and 
picliircsquc, partiiailarly that near the bridge. Market- 
day, Saturday. Fairs, 12 May and 31 Oct., for sheep, 
cattle, Ac. *c. 

HRLT ((;nEAT AND Lirri.B), two of the entrances 
int'i the Baltic, which see. 

BICL'J'lJRBET, a town of Ireland, co. Cavan, on 
the Krnc, 61 m. N.\V. by W. Dubiin, 6^ m. N. by W. 
Cavan. Pop 2.020. It is a coriioratc town, has a good 
market house, and a spacious clnirch ; but it has no 
staple manufacture or trade, and is not increasing. 
'J'here is a considerable distillery within the modern 
limits of the bor. It returned 2 mem. to the Irish 
II. of r., hut was disfranchised at the Union. Its trade 
is injured frooi there being a rapid or fall in the river on 
its one side,, and a shallow on the other. 

Bitnrtfinry H 'ports, Ac.) 

BELVEDERE, a town of Naples, prov. Calabria 
Citra, on a bill washed by the Mediterranean, 20 m. 
N.N.W. ('osenza. Pop. 5,000. It has a fort, several 
cimrehes and convents, and 3 vionts-(/c-ptS/f', tlie reve¬ 
nues of whicii arc approiirintod to the portioning ol poor 
girlfc oil their marriage. Its wine and raisins arc in con¬ 
siderable repute. 

BELVEZ, a town of France, d^p. Dordogne, cap. 
rant., 14 in. S.W. Sarlat. Pop. 2,513. It hjw mills for 
cxtraeiiiig oil from nuts; and its fairs and markets arc 
well Irequcntcd. 

BELVOllI, an extra-parochial district of England, 
partly in co. Leicester, partly in that of Lincoln, in hund. 
Frainlaiid of the former, and soke of (Grantham of the 
latter ; 98m. N. by W. London. Pofi. (1H31) 105, area, 
170 act es The iiiliabitanls are connected with the es- 
I ililUhment at Bclvoir ('sistlc, the splendid seat ni the 
Duke of Rutland, which crowns the summit of an 
eminence overlooking the beautiful vale whence its name 
i.' derived. The site was lirst occujiicil by Robert 
tie 'rodeni, standard-bearer of Win. the tionqiieror, 
and remained with his lineal descendants till the reign of 
lien. Ill , when it passed, by marriage, to the Manners 
family, in who.te possession it has since leinained. The 
structure, which had been destroyed in the wars of the 
Ro.scs, was rebuilt bv the lirst Earl of Rutland, whose 
title dates 12 lien. VIll. In the last civil war It was 
nllernately garrisoned by the royal and fiarliamentary 
forces, itiid was much injured: afteiPthc Restoration it was 
agiiiii repaired by the first Duke of Rutland. Great liii- 
proi enieiils and additions have been made to this inagni- 
liceiit pile, by the present duke, under the direction of 
Wyatt. Whilst they were in progress a fire nearly de¬ 
stroyed the whole: the irreparable injury was the destruc¬ 
tion of the One picture gallery, in which wore several of 
Sir J. Reynolds's paintings; and amongst others that of 
the Nativity. 'Phe castle is now restored to more than 
its former magnificence, still preserving the style of an 
ancient baronial residence. 

BENARES, a prov. of Hindostan, formerly included 
In that of Allahabad, nresid. of Bengal; containing the 
districts of Benares, Mlrsupore, Ghazepore, and Jna^ 
pore; ehiefiy between lat. 24'^ and 2G“ Nand long. 82° 
and 84° 31/ E.; having N. Goruckpore; K. Uahar; 
S. the Berar cedc*d distr.; and W. the tcrrlt. of the 
ri^ah of Rewah, and the districts of Allahabad and 
JiKinpore. Area 8,670 sq. m. Pop. estimated at about 
3.000,00(1. It consi.sts, for the roost part, of a cultivated 
flat, on both sides of the Ganges, and Is, besides, 
well w'atered by the Goompty, Soiie, Caramnassa, &c. 
It chiefly produces the drier grains, as wheat and barley, 
legumes, flax, &c., indigo, sugar, and large quantitu's 
of opium. The latter is a government monopoly, anil 
Bahar and Benares are the only provinces in the Bengal 
presid. in which it is permitted to be grown. Ihis 

I irov. is amongst the most flourishing in India, and 
ncreosiiig greatly in trade and prosperity; the total 
land revenues in 1829-30 amountuu to 410,2701. sterling. 
Muslins, gauzes, brocades, and some salt of an inferior 
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kind, are among the manufactures. 1-10th of the pop. 
in the cities, and l-20th in the rest of the prov., are 
Mohammedans; the judicial and other regulations of 
Bengal extend to this prov. Before 1776 Benares be¬ 
longed to the nabob of Oude, who, in that ymir, ceded 
It to the British. 

Bbnarbs (Vavanaihi Sanscr., or KomU the splendid), 
a large and celebrated city of Illndostan, presid. Bengal, 
cap. prov. and distr. of same name, teat of a court of 
circuit and appeal, and one of the 6 chief provincial 
cities in the presid., at the head of a judicial division. 
Lat. 2&0 30' K\, long. 830 PE.; on the N. W. bank of 
the Ganges, about 300 ft. above the level of the sea; 
65 m. K. Allahabad, and 400 m. N.W. Calcutta. Pop. 
630,000. (Hamilton, 1828.) It is the “most holy” city 
of the Hindoos; the ecclesiastical metropolis, in fact, of 
India, and is resorted to by pilgrims from all quarters, 
especially from the Maharalta countries, and from even 
I'lbetand Birmah. According to Bishop Ueber, it “is 
certainly the richest, ns well as probably tlie most popu¬ 
lous, city in the peninsula.” lls first view is extremely 
fine ; it extends about 4 m. along the bank of the river, 
which is considerably elevated, and adorned with large 
ghauts, or landing-places, with long and handsome 
flights of steps. “ Its buildings, which are crowded, 
built of stone or brick, and uniquely lofty; here and 
there the sculptured pyramidal tops of small pagodas: 
and the great mosque of Aurungzebe, with its gilded 
dome glutering in the sunbeam, and two minarets 
towering one above the other, form a grand and imposing 
coftp-d'eril.** 'I'he streets are extremely narrow, and the 
opposite sides approacli in some parts so near each other 
as to be united by galleries ; the only open space is the 
inarket-plaee, eonstrueK'd by the present gov., but the 
' city IS well drained and healthy. In 1801 there were 
upwards of 12,(.00 houses, fforo 1 to 6 stwics high, built 
of brick or stone, and 16,000 more of mud, with tiled 
roofs. The former lodge, at an average, about 15 (lersons 
on a floor ; those of 0 stories often containing from 160 to 
200 Individuals eaeli: they arc built round a court-yard, 
and have small w'iiulows, many verandahs, galleries, ftc.; 
inueh painting, carving, and elaborate stone-work ; and 
are “ often nut unlike tliose repreieiited in Canaletti'i 
* Views of Venice.’" The causeways are much lower than 
the lower floors of the houses, which have mostly arched 
rows in Iront, with little shops behind them: eacm street, 
or bazar, is devoted to a separate trade. The principal 
public building is the mosque, built by Aurungzebe, on 
the highest point, and in the centre of the city, which it 
completely overlooks. A- Hindoo temple was destroyed 
to make room for it. Many other mosques, which re¬ 
main, are built on e(]ually holy spots, much to the an. 
noyanec of the Hindoo poimlation. There are nume¬ 
rous Hindoo temples; and fakirs’ houses, as they are 
called, adorned with idols, occur at eveiy turn. Be¬ 
nares is crowded with mendicant priests; there arc said 
to be K,(K)U houses occufiied by Brahmins, who live 
upon the alms and ofieriiigB of the pilgrims ; only 1-lOth 
of the pop. are Mohammedans; and Europeans, who are 
few in number, reside not in the city, but at Seroli, a 
little way off. Turks, I’erslaiis, Armenians, Tartars, Ac., 
are settled in Ihniares. Its trade is considerable in shawls, 
diamonds of Bundleeiind, Dacca and ether muslins ; in 
silks, cottons, and fine woollens of its own manufacture, 
and in Euroi>ean articles. The Hindoo Sanscrit college 
of this city is the chief seat of native learning In India. 
In 1830 it was attended by 287 pupils: an English col¬ 
lege, established in 1832, has from 140 to 160 pupils. 
Numerous (Miristian missions have been establishiHl 
here, and there are iirivate teachers of both the Moham- 
medan and Hindoo law. One of the greatest curiosities 
at Benares is an ancient observatory, built before the 
Mussulman conquest, by the celebrated Rajah Jeh-singh. 
It is of stone, and contiuiis a large square tower, in which 
are proscrvetl many instruments, chiefly of stone, some of 
them having been evidently used for judicial astrology : a 
few miles to the E. there is a solid stone ruin, similar in ap¬ 
pearance to the Buddhist temples in theW. of India, called 
the Saranath. The country around Benares is fertile and 
well cultivated, but bare or wood: fuel is, therefore, very 
dear, and suttees, in consequence of this scarcity, are 
said to have been loss common than in many parts of 
India, 'rhis city Is believed by the Hindoos to form 
no part of the terrestrial globe, but to rest upon the 
point of Siva’s trident: hence, they say, no earthquake 
ever affects IL in 1017 it was taken by Sultan Mahmoud, 
and from 1190 followed the fortunes of the Delhi sove¬ 
reigns : since 1776 it has enjoyed tranquillity under the 
British, interrupted only on one occasion by a religious 
cunfliet between the Hindoos and Mussulmans, on the 
latter breaking down a pillar, called “ Siva’s walking- 
stick.'* The rajali ol Benares is a pensioner on English 
bounty to the extent of 13,428f. annually, and without 
any political pou or. (Uamitton's E. 1. Gax. ; Ibid., Hin. 
dostnn; Mad. 7'rav. ix. 243^208.; Iteports, 4rc. and 
Appendtxet.) 

15ENCOOLEN, amarit. town of Sumatra (E. archi- 
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Mligo)| and tbe principal settlement of the Dutcbi as 
ibrmemr of the British, on that island. It stands on the 
S.WrCoaat, In let. 80 4<K N.. long, logo Id' B. The town, 
atbldi la small and well bullt» is said to be unhealthy^ 
Imt Fort Marlborooii^* originally constructed by the 
British in Ifi85, stands a little tvtber Inland, in a healthier 
situation. The pop. Is composed of Duteh and other 
Buropeans, or their descendants, Ooloos, Chinese, Dali- 
nese, MaUys, he. The trade of Bencoolcn had greatly 
dMlined previously to our parting with It In 1825. 1 he 
' Imports consist chiefly of cloths, nee, and salt, tdbacco, 
sugar, handkerchiefs, &c. Arum Batavia; opium and 
various fabrics flrom Bengal and the Coromandel coast; 
printed cottons, cutlery, and metallic articles, from Eu¬ 
rope ; and salted fish, rocs, eggs, poultry, oil, and timber, 
from othcrpnrts of the island. The English endeavoured 
to cultivate the clove and nutmeg here, but the produce 
was very Inferior to that of Amboyna and the Banda 
Islands. Bcnconlen was always an unprofitable settle¬ 
ment SO the British, the expenses of Its government 
haring uniformly exceeded its revenue. During the five 
years preceding its cession to the Dutch, the excess of 
expenditure over revenue athounted to about 85,000/. a 
year. It was ceded in 1825 to the Dutch, in part ex¬ 
change for the town and fortress of Malacca and other 
•ectlcments. (I{amiiton*s E. J. Gax. 1. 172.; Iteports on 
the ttfthe E. L Comp.) 

IIENUKR, a town of European Russia, prov. Bessa¬ 
rabia, on the Dniester, about 58 m. from the Black Sea. 
Fop. 1,700. {Scknitxler.) It is fortified by a wall and 
ditch, and has a citadel on an eminence. In 1770, the 
Russians took this town by storm, and reduced It to 
ashes. They again took it in 1809, and it was finally 
coded to them, with the prov. of Bessarabia, by the 
treaty of Buchorest in 1812. It was formerly a place of 
much greater aonseqiiunce than at present; and is said, 
previously to its capture in 1770, to have had 20,000 in- 
nabltauts. In its vicinity is Varnitxa, the retreat of 
Charles Xll. alter the liattlo of Toltava. 

BENE, a town of the Sinrdininn States, prov. Mondovi, 
on a hill between the Stiira and Tanaro, 16 in. N.E. 
Cunl. Po)). 5,000. It is defended by an old castle ; has a 
collegiate church, asd an hospital. 

BEN EVEN TO (an. Bcncvfntum)^ a city of Italy, cap. 
of a small surrounding territory or deleg., within tlie 
l*rincipato Ultra, in the kingdom of Naples, but belong, 
ing to the states of the Church, on the declivity of a hill 
between and near the conlliiencc of tlic Calore and Sa- 
bato, 32 10 . N.E. Naples; hit. 41° V N., long. 14® 43' E. 
Pop. of deleg. 23,000; of town, perhaps 1(!,0(KI. It is 
surrounded by walls, and defended by a castle. 'I'hc mo¬ 
dern town occupies the site of the ancient one, and is al¬ 
most entirely constructed out of the ruins of the latter. 
In fact, with tiw exception of Rome, hardly any Italian 
town can boast of so many remains of antiquity as Bonc- 
ventn. Of tlicsc the most perfeet and by far tlic most 
worthy of notice is the arch of Trajan, now tiie Porta 
Auren. erected in honour of the great emperor wliose 
name it liears, about a. c. 1 14 This singularly beautiful 
structure is of white marble, of the comiiositc order, 
and consists of a single arch. Us total lu'ight is 52 U., 
tlio intorcolumniations and friezes being covered witii 
basso relievos representing the battles and triumphs of 
the Dacian war. These, which arc of the most exquisite 
workmanship, are a good deal mutilated; but otherwise 
this noble fabric is nearly entire. Tlic cathedral is a 
clumsy edifice, in the wolfs of wiiich.tlie finest remains of 
antiquity are huddled together without any regard to 
order. The cupola of the church of St. Sophia rests on 
a circular colonnade of antique marble ; and scarcely a 
wall is to bo seen that is not filled with fragments of 
altars, tombs, columns, and other relics of the old city. 
Benevento is the seat of an archbishopric, and has a fine 

E vlanxo publieot or town-hall, a seminary with a good 
brory, a college, an orohan hospital, three other hos¬ 
pitals, and two monti di pieta. Considerable fairs are 
field at difllirent periods of the year. It suffered severely 
IVom the plague la 165C, and from an earthquake in 

Braevento Is very ancient, its origin being ascribed to 
Diomed. It was first called Malcventum ; but oii being 
taken and colonised by the Romans, It was called Bcne- 
ventum. In Its vicinity, in 12G6, was fought the great 
battle briween Cliarlcs of Aidou and his rival Manfred, 
In which the latter was killed, and his army totally de¬ 
feated. During tbe ascendancy of Napoleon. Benevento 
was formed into a principality, conferred on M. de Talley¬ 
rand ; but, on the downfall of Napoleon, It again reverted 
to the pope. iSufMume*$ Two Sia’Ues, 1. 410. 4to ed.; 
Serriitorif Statistfea di Slali Ponitfici, ^c.) 

BENGAL (PRBSIDBNCY OP), a very extensive terri¬ 
tory of Asia, being by far the most important and exten¬ 
sive of tbe three presidencies into which the British 
dominions in the East are divided. It consists princi¬ 
pally of territories in India, on this side the Ganges, 
or in Hindostan, in which it extends over the whole of 
the large and fertile provinces of Bengal and Behar, 
with very considerable portiooi of those of Delhi, Alla- 
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babad, Oude, Gundwanah, Dcrar, Orissa, and Rnjpoo- 
tana. Beyond the Ganges, It comprises Assam, Arracan, 
Ye, Tavoy, and Mcrgul, with Malacca, Singapore, and 
Prince or Wales* Isbmd; but these latter districts, or 
those beyond the Ganges, should rather be considered 
as dependencies on, than as parts of, the presidency. 
Its territories In and adjacent to Hindostan lie between 
lat. Ifio 0' and 31° 15' N., and long. 74° to iifP E., 
having N. part of Rqipuotaua, the Himalaya mountains, 
Nepaul, Sikkim, and Buutan; E. .lyutuah, Cassay, and the 
Birman empire ; S. the Bay of Bengal, the Madras pre- 
sid., and the dom. of the rajah of Berar and tbe Nizam ; 
W. those of Scindia, the rajah of Bhopal, iridep. Iliindlo- 
cund, and Rqjpoutana. The distr. of Ajmeer and an¬ 
other detached and smaller distr. arc enclosed in the 
last.namcd country. The ceded Binnese provs.. Ye, 
Tavoy, and Mcrgul, arc bounded W. by the Birman 
empire and the ocean, and elsewhere by Siam and 
the Lao territories. The dom. of this presid. entirely 
surround those of tlie rajah of Rewali, and nearly so 
those of Uude; at one point tliey approach Uunjeet 
Sing’s dom., and at another come within 70 m. of the 
Bombay presid.; at the Himalaya, they meet Tibet, and 
the fartliest E. boundary of tlieir Assamese territories 
is not 100 m. from tlie frontier of Cliina. Their total 
area has been estimated at 348,400 sq. m., and the total 
pop. at 70,000,000. 

It is divided into tlie Upper or Western, the Central, 
and the Lower provinces; the former including Dellii 
and others W. of HU^ long. ; the Central, Allahabad, 
Bcliar, and others as far E. as 87^ long.; and the l<ower 
prov., Bengal, and the rest still farther E. 'I'licse provs. 
arc divided into numerous districts, which tiuve mostly 
the same limits as they had under tlie Mohammedan 
goveriimunt: the following is the official report of their 
extent, population, and land revenue. (See Itcjt. on the 
Affiiirs qf the E 1. Comp.., 1831, pp. 7G2, 703.; and Ajy- 
pendix-^Rcvcmw., par. ii. pp. 2—4.) 
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The prlnrlpnl cities arc Calcutta, the British cap. of 
India; l)elhi, the Mfiliatnmodaii capital; with Benares, 
Moorshedabud, Dacca, Bchar, l*atua, Allahabad, and 
Asfft* 

'I'he surface of this vast territory has, in different 

r s, e\ery variety of elevation and aspect. But by 
the larger portion consists, notwithstanding, of 
immense plains, including those of the Ganges and 
Brahm.'ipiitra. Baclusive of the Himmalaya and Gar- 
rows mountains, which bound It N. and K., it has no 
mountains of any importance, with the exception of the 
\ indlt^'an range, S. of the Ganges. 

y£iwt'»vf —No jiart of India is so well watcr^, or has 
go many great rivers. The Ganges flows in a .S.B, 
direction through the whole extent of the presideney, 
being joineil in Its progress by numerous tributaries, 
some of them, as the Jumna, Chunibul, Gogra, Gun- 
duck, Sone, Ac., of great magnitude and im|iiirtarice. 
It is also traversed In its 1?. parts by the Bnibrnapiitra, 
which, as well as the G.mges, falls into the N. part of 
the Bay of Bengal, near eaclt otlier. Both of them, but 
csi>ec.ially tlie Ganges, di\ ide into numerous arms before 
reaching the. sea ; and their united deltas form a tract of 
alluvial soil of above 30,000 sq. m. in extent, and great 
natural fertility, but mostly overrun with jungle. '1 here 
are no lakes similar to those in Tibet, or otiier parts of 
Asia; but many extensive lagiines. orjerfs. esi»ecially In 
the lower prov., and above all in the liistiicts of Dacca 
and Rajeshayc {Sec Bkni,al, Piiov. of.) 

Sccnt'ri/, fUc. — Kvery kind of scenery is met with in 
this presidency. Kumaon, tlie most N. part, is a “ vast 
and tumultuous ocean of mountains,” elevated in suc¬ 
cessive ridges to 7,000 ft. in height, backed by the snowv 
ridge of the Himalaya, and covered in great iiart with 
an uninterrupted forest of both Asiatic and Kuropean 
vegetation. The W. parts of Dellii trench on tlie Indian 
desert, and have an arid look, and thirsty soil; other 
portions of this prov. are also flat, but fertile and highly 
cultivated. The Doab is flat, and abounds in long grass, 
but is singularly deficient in timber. Allahabad is 
amongst the most productive provs. in Hindustan ; its 
surface Is nncMiual, tne .S. part rising progressively into a 
hill tract, which extends through Bandah and part of 
Kalpoe districts. Bundlccund and the ceded distr. on 
the Nerbudda, fonn part of the high central table land 
of India; they abound in deep ravines, fertile valleys, 
and extensive forests ; but are in many parts sterile, as 
are also some of tlie tllstr. even in the neighbourhriod 
of the Ganges. The central prov. are uiululating, often 
well cultivated, intersected by rivers, and adorned in 
many parts by groves and forests. Bahar, N. the Ganges, 
is flat and waste; but is very fertile on the S. side of 
that river; its height also increases as it advances more 
to the S., so that in Ramghur we find a mountainous 
and rocky country tv o thirds waste, participating in the 
natural fe^urcs ol the Gundwanah districts, joining those 
on the Nerbudda. Orissa, near the sea coast, is low and 
swampy; but its interior contains cultivated plains and 
dense jungles, backed W. by a mountainous forest 
region, which descends gradually through the Jungle 
Mehals and Beerbhoom, into the lowlands uf Bengal. The 
latter are inclosed, both tovard the sea and the N. 
border, by immense belts of jungle, .and have 12. the 
noble valley of the Brahmaputra, which constitutes the 
prov, of Assam. P'roin Sylhet to Aracan the interior 
IS extremely hilly, the coast swampv, but the surface 
often very fertile and well cultivated: the other reded 
Binnese provinces have dense forests and jungles, rice- 
plains, and a rocky coast, preceded by low islands. 

Geokigy and Mtnere^. — The Himalaya, in Kumaon, 
Is composed of granite, gneiss, porphyry, quarts, tnic.i, 
homblcude.ftc.; and its lower ranges conUuii sandstone. 


breedated limestone, copper, and Iron ore*. Tba y«nil- 
byan mountains betray a volcanic character throuahoat. 
and the Oarrows mountains, on the opposite side of the 
delta of the Ganges, exhibit a similar structure. TertUiy 
beds are mbt with in Sylhet and where the Brahmaputra 
Issues ftoni the Assam valley, containing organic remains 
of crocodiles, Tentacea^ Ac. The Bhaugulpbre distr. Is 
peculiarly rich in iron, and considerable mines have 
fbrmorly been worked; the ore Is nodular, and yields 
20 to 2.'> per cent, metal. In the Sylhet hills there is a 
fine granular iron; and In Ramghur, on the banks of the 
Jumna, and In the Himalaya, ore Is found yielding 
30 to 60 per cent. Coal, in conjunction with iron, is 
found in considerable quantity both in Durdwan and 
Sylhet; that of the former distr. is preferred, and 
is largely consumed at Calcutta: some has recently 
been discovered In the Saugor distr., on the Ner¬ 
budda, which showed near the surface. The upper 
soil is dry, light, and sandy, in the N.W.; clayey in 
the Doab and Its neighbourhood; sandy again in 
Allahabad, and a shallow alluvium in the delta of 
Bengal. In Bchar, and elsewhere. It affords eflSores- 
cences of nitre and muriate of soda, in Immense 
quantities ; the former in greater aimndance than in 
any other part of the world. The annual export of nitre 
ftom Calcutta luis, of late years, been 170,000 bags, chiefly 
to Great Britain, China, America, and France. The ma¬ 
nufacture of salt is a gov. monopoly, within the provs. 
of Bengal and Bahar, and the district of Cuttack : 
its annual produce may lie about 1,600,000/.; in 1887, 
4,682,723 maunds wore sold, rcaUslng 1.>1,404,803 nip. 
1 he upper provs. are supplied with salt, partly from 
the lower ones, and fiArtly from salt mines in the W. of 
Indi.i. Diamond.s are found in Bundlccumi, the matrix 
being a conglomerate bed, with quartzoscnebbles: silver, 
and gold dust, in many rivers. • 

The Climate^ in so wide an extent of country is, of 
course, very varied ; at Calcutta, the annual mean temp, 
was round, by three years’ obscrv.ations, to be 78° 30' 
F.; at Benares, for two ye«ars, 77^ 81'; and at Salia- 
run pore (Delhi), 73^ fj'; the barometer, at each ofthese 
places, for like periods, averaged respectively 29'7M, 
20 4()4, and 28*766 inches. June is the dampest, Janu¬ 
ary the driest month; drought is often experienced 
in the upper prov*., where the depression of the moistened 
ttierir.oinetnr sometimes exceeds 3.1°; but at Calcutta 
the average fall of rain for three recent years wa.*: 50*^ 
iiiehcs. Bengal prov. is subject to fogs; from theseTirtiout 
(Mohar) is free, and is temperate, producing almost evciy 
Kuropean fruit and vegetable; the upper provinces are 
also teinjicrate, cxccoting in the hottest season, when 
burning winds prevail, occasionally obliging the inhali! 
to resort to undergrouml habitations. In Kumaon the 
surface Is wholly covered with snow from September to 
April, although, during the rest oftheyear,tliethcrtnom. 
in the sun often rises to 110° Fah. 

Vegetable Products —Teak, saul, sissoo, banyan, ebony, 
rattans, bamboos, and a large number of trees, yielding 
material for cordage: oaks and pines in the hill forests ; 
and along the coasts of the Bay of Bengal, cocoa, areca, 
and other palms, are met with in profusion. {See Hih- 
jiosTAN.) The lower provinces are highly favourable 
to the production cf rice, the staple article of food, and 
consequently of prodiictJbn; the central and upper provs. 
to that of the drier grains; Kuroncan products, and those 
peculiar to tlie tropics, being raised in alternate seasons. 
Grain forms a vahudilc eimort from Bengal. Indigo is cul¬ 
tivated from Dacca to iV'lhi, and occupies more Chan 
1,0(M),(M)0 statute acres ; its annual produce being worth 
from 2 to 3 mill, stcrl., half of which is expended in its 
production. There are 900 indigo factories hi the presid., 
and the exports to Kuropeof the article amount, in some 
years, to 9,000,(XK) lbs. 'i'he culture of opium is mo¬ 
nopolised by the govcrnincnt, and is carried on only in 
parts of Bahar and Bv'iiarcs. 'J'hc opium grown in these 
provs. Is considered by the Chinese, hy whom it is mostly 
all made use of, to be much superior In flavour to the 
opium uf Malwah. The opium sold at the public sales in 
1836-37 was 16,916 chests, worth 2,539,.110/. The nett re¬ 
venue from it is atxnit 1 ,(MX),(H)0/. Cotton, in every variety, 
is largely grown ; but the imports into England do not 
amount to 1 m*r cent, of the imports of American cotton. 
I'he soil of Benares is especially adapted to the sugar¬ 
cane, and sugar might, perhaps, be produced, were sufli- 
cient care taken in its manufacture, of as good quality 
ns that of the W. Indies, though Iiithcrto it has been 
inferior. (See next article.) Coffee, pepper, and to- 
baeco, the latter chiefly in Bhaugulporc and Bun- 
dleciind, are staple exports; the rare spices of tho 
E. arrhifielago have been naturalised at Calcutta, and 
a multitude of trees, fruits, and other vegetables of 
China, Caiibul, Europe, and America, are grovn in 
different parts of the presid. 

Animals — Alligators abound in the Ganges and Brah¬ 
maputra; tigers infest the jungles ; and we meet with 
wild elephants, rhlnoeernses, leopards, wolves, bears, 
j-ackals, a great variety of birds, a profusion of fish, and 
A a 



dlflbnnt ipedei of ««rpmti, botli Innocent end noxious. 
(See HiHDoeTAM.) Silk U proenred from both the native 
ana the Chineie or annular worm; the mulberry md 
caetor oil planti being cultltaied for the purpose, fhe 
produce Is, perhaps, Inferior to that of Italy, though the 
best Indian silk fetches a very high price: the sll^istrs. 
Ue chiefty bfttween 2‘/> and lat., and 86° and 90° long. 

naeet of Men. ^ A number of widely differing tribes 
inhabit the territ. under tills presid.: Hindoos, differing 
In physical and mental qualities in almost every prov., 
the hlll-pcople in Bhaugufpore, and Gonds in Gundwanah, 
of which tracts they are Relieved to be the ataririiies. 
Bfahrattas, Moguls, Selks, Rajpoots, especially in Delhi, 
Bundlecund, and Oude; Cooshes, Khyens, Garrows, Coos- 
yabs, Mughs, &c., ultra Gaugetic nations, all apparently 
of a different fiimily from the Hindoos; with quite dif¬ 
ferent usages and religion. ,, ^ „ 

The Uoeemmmt is vested In the gov.-gencral of India, 
at Calcutta, and five councillors; three of wliom are 
appointed the romp., the fourth also by the corap., 
but not of their body, and subject to the approbation of 
the sovereign; the filth, the coimuaiidcr-in-chief.wlth ]irc- 
ctNleiiee after the gov ..general. Though in case of vacancy 
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I Di^urt — 

lAIIowaneesand Auiunments payable 
I to Native PrlnckS, &c. 


BENGAL (PRESIDENCY OF). 

both innocent and noxious, i he never succeeds to the government, the senior dvil 
Dcnred from both the native member always doing so. There is a lieutenant-governor 


Iharges of eollectiug Revenue 


'Amount relative to Malwa Opium 
TcaiisaeUons 

Total nett Revenue 


1832 33. 

1833.34. . 

Msca Aniwsi. 
2902137 
77.0,831 
2,571,948 
229,913 
196.218 
611,782 
232,9.01 
‘ 66,4n3.2‘l.3 
4,003,101 
1,16<JJ>68 

Hieea Runtet. 
46'! .949 
747,966 
2,76.0,817 
233,.04.'j 
171,149 
ASt,7H 
1.09.676 
60,998,208 
.3.l71,(iS3 
1,606,027 

2,1.36,400 

2/183,462 

1,018,027 

1,220,136 

7,073,727 
17,2Ji2,'»M> 
11,.011,811 
273,118 

6,922,00.3 
17,01.3/11.3 
12.810.11.0 
396,802 

.042,818 

■ 439,444 

3,1.08,806 

2lti,6U(; 

2,1.30 Jilt 
3.37,225 

112;531,019 

113,66(),283' 

6.900,366 

6,200,421 



91,411,049 

88,412,107 

3,466,727 


11.1,877,77(5 


» 9,487,778/. 

— 8,HU,241/.| 


at Agra, with authority over the upper prov., subject to 
the control of the central gov. of India (see Agra); 
and Prince of Wales's Island has a separate governor. 

Public Revenues.—U9t7fi2 sq.m, of territory, under tho 
Bengal presid., embracing the whole provinces of Bengal, 
Babar, Benares, and Bengitlcse Orissa (excepting Cut¬ 
tack), arc assessed under what is called the perjpetiMl 
settlement, at a permanent revenue of 3,247,08<')/. iSee 
Bengal Prov.) The upper or W. prov., and tbec^cd 
distr. on the Nerbudda, with an area df 9C,310 sq. m., are 
assessed on the village system (see Bombay Presid.); and 
the ryotwarry system (see Madras Presid. ) prevails in 
some of the central provs. and in Cuttack. The taxation, 
on account of land, averaged, in 1827, Is. lOd. per head; a 
portion of the public revenue is besides derived from taxes 
on bouses, professions, salt, sales, and licenses, opium and 
tobacco; tributes from protected and other states; cus¬ 
toms, excise, post.officc, stamps, judicial fees nM fines; 
sayor and abkaree duties, pilotage fees, &c. The revenue 
and expenditure of the presid., in tho undermentioned 
years, was — 


Civil and Political ... 
Judicial anil Police 
CJiaiges in the ceded Territory on the 
Nerbudda . . . 

Ditto in tlie Dirmese ceded Tenitory 
Marine and Pilotage 
Buildluiiji, Roads, Are. 

Charf;es on Prince of Walcs'it Island, 
Singei>ore, and Malacca 
MilRary Charges 


Deduct — 

Amount of unriHiintfil Deposits of Seven 
Years standing, &c. - • I 


In 18.14 the Bciig.ll Presidency, as above, was sub. 
divided into tho two presidencies of Bengal and 
Agra. The nett Kcvcnuos and Charges of both in 
the year 1834-3.5 were as follows: — 


1852-33. 

183.3-34. 

Sicea Rnpeet. 
8,71.0,4.01 
10,897,894 

Sitca Ritpeu. 
8,771^10 
10,126,129 

1.147,283 
1,148,233 
1,678,496 
1,216,579 

745/106 

968.621 

1,070,012 

923,065 

1,064,186 

5(i/i37,&76 

881,483 

83,500,911 

62,304,796 

66,987,640 

647,487 

2/004,509 

61,6.07,.309 
15.214,909 

.04.18.3,1.31 

15,701,357 

76,872,278 

70,184,488 


I 


Nett ItcTenues. 

Charges. 

DvnRdl • - 
Agra . - 

.0.3,2.30,7.3.0 t.r. 
4n,.322,l OS 

66,95.3,8.01 t.r. 
6,269,682 

TotaR . - 

9.3,.0.02,89S 

7.3,223.(W3 

73,223,033 

Run»lu4 - 

20,3'i'(,86() 

*= 2,032,9861. 



The Bengal debt bearing interest is about 32,000,000/., 
18,000,00() of which are at 5 per cent.; the civil debt 
Mot bearing interest amounts to8,000,000Z. The Bank 
of Bengal was established im, and has a capital 
of 7| mill. rup.; tho Union Bank has a capital of 8 
mill. rup.; and there is a bank at Agra with a capital of 
2 mill, rup., chiefly supported by Kuropean officers. A 
new bank, called the Bank f>f India, is being formed 
at Calcutta, and savings* banks are about to be estab¬ 
lished. There is little goldlii circulation, and the highest 
silver coins ore rupees. These formerly varied a little, 
tait the company’s rupee, worth about 2s., is now the only 
one that Is coined. The gold mohar is equal to lO rupees. 
Cowries are fhst disappeurine. 

Weights, Meatures, 4-a. — The chief weights In use are 
the seer (3lbs.), the factory maund (74lbs. 10os.), and 
the basar maund (82 lbs. 2 oz.); the measure of length, 
ross (1| mile square), the bega varying from about 2 to 
3| to the English acre. 

Jms/im. — The supreme court of jurtlce is the sitd- 
der dewanny, and niaamut adawlut, in Calcutta Its 
fimetiooaries—administering, under its first title, justice 
in vll, and under the second, in criminal cases-~ure a chief 
justice and three puisne judges, who have lately been per¬ 
sonally vested with all the powers of tho court; the con¬ 
currence of one colleague only being necessary in sen¬ 
tences of death. I’he only appeal from these judges Is 
to the queen in council. 'J’be courts next in rank are 
the six prov. courts of appeal, viz. Calcutta, Moorshe- 
dahad, Dacca, Patna, Benares, and Bareilly, for suits 
above the value of 3,000 rup., the decisions of wnich are 
final, except in cases of special appeal. There are 49 
xlUah courts, with power to try suits to the amount of 
20.000 nip., and decide appeals from decisions of re¬ 
gistrars, sudder ameems, monnsiflk, and other native 
^udgui. Native judges have been, during the last year, 


established in zilbih .ind city courts, and native asses- 
sors now sit on the bench with Knropcan judges. 

Pii/tcc. — There are about 1,1 or 20 police stations in 
each distr., with 20 or 30 well armed men at each, at 
whose head is an officer, who bolds inquests, &c.; In 
addition to these each village has its watchman, and all 
togetlicr form a body of 164,000 moii; besides which there 
arc a mounted and river police, both conducted by 
natives. The police force is now mueh more efficient 
than formerly. 

Crivie — Crimes arc more numerous and aggravated 
in tlic W. and ceded districts tlian in the lower provs.: 
in the central provinces they exist to a middle extent, 
between the two extremes. Crime is now greatly on the 
decrease; in one year the total decrease of offences in 
the lower and western provinces was 14,211, and under a 
mild and equitable system murders decreased 576 in two 
years. Dacoity, on atrocious system of gang robbery {see 
Blnual Prov.), did not, in 1830, exceed l-7th part of Ita 
amount 30 years previously. 

MtlUary Force. — The total military force in thiz 
presid. consists of 96,897 men, 13,264 or whom are Eu¬ 
ropeans, including 2 rei^ments of British cavalry and 8 of 
Infantry. The Bengal, of all our native Indian armies, 
contains the greatest number of men of high caste. The 
yearly costs of the army is 3,450,000/. 

Pitot Service. — There is a pilot service at the mouths 
of the Ganges, consisting of 12 schooners of 200 tons 
each, which put a European pilot and leadsman on board 
each ship as it appears in sight. The cost of this service, 
including buoy vessels, light houses, &c., is 153,856/. 
a year. 

Religions, ^c. — The Hindoo and Mohammedan are 
the prevailing religions. In the prov. Bengal, the Mo¬ 
hammedans constitute about l-7th of the pop., but their 
distribution is remarkable, as in the W. of prov. 
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S nd in Bahnr) they are to the former but asl to 4, while 
ef equal their numberi in the E., although more dis¬ 
tant from the original seat of Mohammedan power. The 
Mussulmans live mostly in the cities and towns, where 
they sometimes even outnumber the Hindoos. The 
Goods have a rude idolatry peculiar to themselves ; 
Buddhism is confined to Aracan and the Birmeso prove. 
In 1830 there were upwards of 10,000 native Christians, 
attendinif the different Protestant churches stationed in 
the prcsid. The church establishiniMit consists of the 
Ijord Bishop of Calcutta (to wliom the oClier bishops in 
India are subordinate), an archdeacon, and 37 chaplains: 
the total annual expenditure on this account in 183r> was 
ft2,300/. There is also a small public establishment of 
the Scotch kirk. The Homan Catholic estab. re¬ 
ceives the countenance and support of gov.; its mem¬ 
bers are subordinate to a vicar apostolic at Agra, with 
direct authority from the pope, and a legate at Calcutta, 
under the authority of the It. C. bisliop of Madras. Chris¬ 
tianity is said to be increasing; and it is affirmed that, in 
1832. 50.000 children attended the Protestant schools in 
Bengal only. 

Ettueation^ ^e. — Education and the study ol the En¬ 
glish language are also rapidly spreading. Seminaries 
and private schools, receiving the aid of goveniment, 
have been established In many places, and superior 
colleges planted or revived in the principal cities. In 
.1830 the Bengal guv. spent 44,830/. in forwarding these 
objects. 

Charitable Institutions. — Public dispensaries have 
been established in Agra, Delhi, and Cawnpore; and 
those in Moorshodabad, Dacca, Patna, and Chittagong 
districts have been revived or remodelled. 

Historic _In 1707 Calcutta, which had previously been 

subordinate to M^ras, was made a separate presid.; and 
in 172G a charter was granted to the comp, enabling them 
to estalHish a penal court there, as well as at die other 
prcsid. In 1760, by a treaty with Mcer Cosim, the sou- 
iMilidar of Bengal, the revenues of Burdwan, Midnapore, 
and Chittagong, were assigned to the E. I. Comp., and 
in 1765, an imperial grant from Shah Allum to the 
English to receive tiie revenues of tlie duw.*inny of Ben¬ 
gal, Bahar,and Orissa, gave them the virtual sovereignty 
of those provinces, which they actually assumed in 1772. 
In 1773 a governor-general was appointed to reside in 
Bengal, to which presid. the two others were m;ule sul>- 
ordinate, and a supreme court of judicature established, 
with judges appointed by the crown ; in 1775 the comp, 
became possessed of Benares and its territory. In 17!)3, 
under the adraiiiistratioii of l,ord (Virnwallis, the Per¬ 
petual Settlement was introduced into Bengal, Bahar, 
&c.; prov. courts ot appeal were at the same time esta¬ 
blished in /’aicntta, Patna, Moorshodabad, and Dacc.i, 
with the courts of sudder dewanny, and nizamut 
adawlut: in 1798 the English tmik possession of Alha- 
habad ; in 1801 the soulnihdar of Oude relinquished 
Kohilcund, Ooriickpoor, and the Doab, to the British ; 
and in 1802, the nabob of Furruckalutd ceded his terri¬ 
tory on recehit of a jiension. In 1805, the empire of 
Delhi finally fell before the British arms. Kuinaon was 
obtained from Ncpaul in 1815; Saugor, and the terri- 
torie.8 on the Ncrbiulda were ceded in 1818; in 1824, 
Singapore and Malacca, the latter ceded hy the Dutch, 
were acquired; and in 1826, large distr. in Cundwauali 
were ceded by the rmah of Berar; Aracan, Miirta* 
ban. Ye, Tavoy, and Mergui, were ceded also in 1826 
by the Birmese, as well as all dominion over Assam ; 
and finally, within the last few months, British officers 
have been sent from Calcutta to take upon themselves 
the government of the most easterly parts of the last 
named prov. The govcmors-general of India, since 1758, 
have bwn as follows:— 

1758 Col. R. Clive. 1798 Sir J. Shore (Lord 

1760 J. L. llolwell. Esq. Teignmouth). 

1760 H. Vansittart, Esq. 17!)8 Marq. Wellesley. 

1764 J. Spencer, Esq. 1805 Marq. Cornwallis. 

1765 Lora Clive. 1805 Sir G. Barlow. 

1767 Harry Verelst, Esq. 1807 Karl of Minto. 

1769 J. Cartier, Esq. 1813 Marquis of Hastings. 
1772 War. Hastings, Esq. 1823 Lord Amherst. 

1785 Sir J. Macplierson. 1828 Lord W'. Bentinck. 
1786 Marq. Cornwallis. 1835 Lord Auckland. 

{Hamilton*s Hindostaut and Gazetteer; Reports on tlte 
qftbeE.L Comp., 1830l-1832 : Bengal Almanae, 

Bcngal, one of the largest and most important 
provinces of Hlndoston, the principal seat of the British 
power in India, between 21® and 27® N. lot., and, for the 
most part, between 80® and 93® K. long.; it has N. Nc¬ 
paul, Sikkim, and Bootan ; E. Assam, Jynteah, Cachar, 
and the Khycn districts of Binnah; S. the Bay of Ben¬ 
gal, and parts of Orissa and Aracan; and "W. Bahar: 
area 82,7m sq. m.; pop. (1822) 24,887,000. Bengal is 
protected on the N. by a thick jungle of awgeah grass, 
sometimes 30 feet high, and by tall forest-trees, covering 
a belt of lowland country from 10 to 20 m. broad, bac>(ed 


I by the Himalaya ranges; E. by the Garrows mountains, 

I and their prolongations; the sea coast on the S. is fenc^ 
by shallows, and Is difficult of access; and on the W. fron- 
tier, which Is most exposed, the country is not favourable 
to an Invading force, being In parts mountainous, sterile, 
and thinly inhabited ; and were an invading army to pe¬ 
netrate from the W. as far as the Ganges, that river 
would be a formidable obstacle to its progress eastward. 
Excepting towards its E. and W. frontiers, Bengal pre¬ 
sents only a dead level, broken by occasional undulations 
of ground, and is every where exceedingly fertile. Thu 
two greatest rivers of India, the Ganges and Brahma¬ 
putra, flow through the prov.; and it Is so Intersected by 
their numerous arms and tributaries, that in its central 
and western parts, even in the dry season, few places are 
more than 20 miles distant from a navigable river; while, 
during the period of the inundation, most part of it Is 
laid under water, the towns appearing like so many 
Islands in the surrounding sea. Many extensive lagunes 
or marshes, called jecis, are produced by rivers altering 
their channels during the dry season, in consequence of 
obstructions formed during the inundations. 

Climate. — It 1$ less subject than any other part of India 
to fluctuations of the seasons; which may l)c divided into 
the cold, hot, and rainy: the natives, however, divide 
the year into 6 seasons, each occupying 2 months; viz., 
1-2., the spring and dry season, toivard the end of which 
the heat becomes oppressive, though reduced In the 
eastern by occasional show'crs, and In the middle dis¬ 
tricts by frequent thunderstorms : the sudden and vio¬ 
lent squsills incident to this season render navigation 
dangerous on the rivers. 3-4. Early in June tho rains 
commenre almost sinmltancously over the whole prov.: 
for the first 2 mo. they are incessant and heavy, sometimes 
from 3 to 5 inches falling in a day; diying the succeed¬ 
ing 2 mo. there arc intermissions of fine weather, and the 
increase of lieat is again rapid: should the rains cease 
early in September, the heat becomes intense and In- 
jiiriuiiR to natives ns well as Europeans ; but they com¬ 
monly last till about the middle of October. The annual 
average of rain is from 70 to HO inches. The Inundations 
usually beghi, conjointly with the wet season, in the 3d 
mo. or which, the Ganges reaches its highest level. Its 
delta is then entirely overflowed, and the whole region 
exhibits a singular bcene; the ears of rice floating on 
the siirface, and the habitations of tho peasantry insu¬ 
lated amidst the waste of waters, while they arc seen 
passing from pl.nee to place in boats, with their families 
and movable property, lest a sudden rise of the river 
should sweep the latter away in their absence. About 
the middle of autiinni the rivers begin to subside, and 
the land is completely drained previously to the setting 
in of winter, when heavy fogs and dews prevail in the 
lower, and frosts in the upper, districts. Although within 
the range of the trofiical winds, the mouiitaiii chains 
and tlie rivers materially influence their currents and 
eifeets. In the central distr. the winds blow mostly N. 
and S., following the course of the Ganges. 

Geology and Minerals. —Granite, whlustone, and other 
primary rocks are met is ith in the bed of the Dummodiih 
and the Jungle Mchals distr.; whinstoiie and horn¬ 
blende in the Uajemuhal hills (Bhaugulpore); iiuminu- 
lite limestone and some tertiary deposits in Silhet and 
Ih‘1ow the Garrows hills; coal and iron are found both in 
Silhet and Burdwaii. Soil, gencralljt clay, with a ron- 
sidernble jiroportlon of siliceous material, and fertilliied 
by various salts and by decayed animal and vegetable 
substances. Bengal is not generally ricii in minerals or 
mineral springs. Fresh water is not obtained at Gul- 
cutta at a dcptli of 140 feet; but nitre there and vise- 
wiiere effloresces on the surface in large quantities. 

Vegetable Products — I'ho bamboo, date-palm, arcca, 
in the central parts, cocoa in the S., and bassla on poor 
soils and in the hilly tracts, grow wild In profusion, 
as well as the juLmcain, mango, orange, lemon, and many 
other fruits. The peasants have generally orchards, and 
entertain a sufKirstitious veneration for the trees planted 
by their anet'stors. DiiTercnt kinds of grain, Indigo, cot¬ 
ton, sugar-cane, and tobacco, arc objects of culture; tho 
hills in the N.E. yield red jarool wood and betel, and 
thick jungles spread themselves over great part of the 
country. 

Ammals —Tigers Infest the Jungles; and these, with 
elephants, buffaloes, gyals, wild deer, and boars, jackals, 
apes of many kinds, /tc., are natives of Bengal; pariah dogs 
and adjutants swarm in the towns,wherethey perform the 
function of Muivengers; the Vtdturbei^alensis, and other 
kinds of vultures, kites, crows, &e., and various birds, 
abound, (.'rocodiles and gavlols In the larger rivers; the 
cobra-de-capello, and other formidable serpents, turtles, 
frogs, lizards, 3rc.; plenty of Osh, and swarms of musqul- 
tpcB, are every where met with. , 

Bengal is distributed into three divisions ; vti., those 
of its three princi|)Al cities, Calcutta, Moorshedabad, 
and Dacca, which have subordinate to them the following 
districts or collectoratcs : — 
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laBordwHi, 9.Parno^. 8. Dacca JeUlporA, 
Jungle Mehllt. Dlnajepore,' 'riroerah. 

JeMore, Rungpore, Chittagong. 

Nttddea, Raiestiahye, llockergungo. 

Hoogly, Beerbhoom, ^Ihet. 

24 Pergunnahi, Moonhedabad. Mymenslngf 

CaUsuttoClty Dacca, 

and SubuiTO. 

The chief cities, besides those already mentioned, are 
Burdwan, Hoogly, Chandernagore, Funieah, Ka}emahal, 

^c. — Mill (Bepo^ on E. J. 4^tr«, 1M1.) 
supposes that one third part of this prov. Is under tUlage, 
one third Jungle, and the remaining third in an inter¬ 
mediate state. The best and most productive lands 
are in the Burdwan, Nuddoa, 24 Pergunnahs, and Cal¬ 
cutta distr.; the worst and least productive in Sllhet, 
Tipperah, and Cooch-Bahar. Bice, the principal grain 
in all the S. districts, yields two crops a year, one in 
August and one in December; and eadi crop may, whou 
good, be taken at 5 quarters an acre, or 15 for 1. Farther 
up the Ganges, wiieat and barley predominate; they 
are sown at the beginning of winter, and reaped in the 
spring. In general the supply of rice and grain is so 
abundant as to render Bengal the granary of India; but 
when a season of drought, and consequently of defleient 

I iruduce, Intervenes, the Inhabitants, too poor and too 
mprovident to keep a reserve stock of grain, sufl'er 
the greatest privations. Pulse of various kinds is grown, 
some for cattle, but not in any great quantity, us the 
latter are generally fed upon chaSnTand straw. Millet, &c., 
are sown sometimes for second crops; linseed, mustard, 
palroa Cbristi, and sesamum largely for their oil, and 
maize Is less grown than in most countries adapted to its 
culture, and chiefly on poor soils towards the W. Indigo 
succeeds best on ^ewly cleared lands, and the great in¬ 
crease of its culture has caused large tracts of waste 
land to he brought into tillage. It is principally raised 
in the Dacca Jidalpore, Jessorc, Myinensing, anil Bunl- 
Wtin districts; and though it be true that a good deal 
of tyranny has often been exercised by thejdaiitcrs over 
those under them (see Koid.ot Hammohun lioy, m liepart 
for 1832, pp. 304—3()K, and Rej). for 1H31, pp. 232,233.), 
and that disputes res|ieeting boundaries, limits of cul¬ 
ture, &c., have often led to disturbance and Idoodshed; 
still the j^ople are uniformly best clothed and led where 
indigo is grown. Its culture and preparation is mostly 
in the bauds of European capitalists : the natives, eieii 
when they have the intelligence, being generally with¬ 
out the means of carrying It on upon any thing like an 
extensive scale. The sugar-cane grows luxuriantly 
in many parts of the prov., and especially in the Bung- 
pore, Beerblioom, and Burdwan districts ; its growth and 
inanufacturc, aa well as that of tobacco, being mostly 
carriiHl on by the natives, arc both, consequently, in a very 
rude stato; but there Is little doubt that were Europeau 
caidtal and skill applied to this department, sugar 
might be rendered one of the staples of India. The 
mulberry (Afortes Indieui) ceases suddenly whore it 
meets the poppy, the culture of which Is restricted to 
the iKirder or Uchar. Silk, an important product, is 
obtained flrom five different varieties of worms, Including 
the Italian: about 1,000,(KK) lbs. arc annually exported, 
mostly for Europe, at an average price of about 13s. per 

f iuuntl. Botii silk and sugar have evidently been known 
n Bengal from rlie earliest times: the Sanscrit has 
names for every object and occupation connected with the 
former, and the original name or this prov.. Croar, appears 
to be directly derived from cur, which signifies sugar in 
both ancient and modern Indiaie tongues. The cotton of 
Bengal is not generally much sought after; a great deal 
of a coarse kind is produced, whicii is used for home con¬ 
sumption; a better sort Is produced In the E., but that 
which Is mado ii|to the finest manufactures is brought 
from the Doab. The Dacca muslins are made from 
a fine cotton cultivated on the banks of the Magna, that 
is, of the river formed by the Junction of the Ganges 
and Brahmaputra. Sun-hemp and cofibe have both been 
tried, but with little success ; potatoes are well suited to 
the soil; but most other esculent vegetables Introduced 
from Europe have become tasteless and insipid. Hus¬ 
bandry is in a very low state. Farms are generally 
small, varying from 2 to 40 bogus or bigahs (tlie blgaii 
= 4 to 4 ftcre), and are burdened, as will be afterwards 
seen, with an oppressively high rent. It is almost un¬ 
necessary to add, that the ryot$ or cultivators are im¬ 
mersed in poverty; and are usually without the means, 
even If they had the inclination, of attempting any im¬ 
provement. The common plough, drawn by a pair of 
oxen, costs less than a rupee (2s0: it Is a very rude in¬ 
strument ; and. as it merely scratches the ground, several 
ploughs follow In succession, to make the furrows of 
sufficient depth: the plough is succeeded by a kind of 
harrow, a heavier implement, and similar to the worse 
sort In use in the S. of Europe. Manures are applied 
only to the .lugar-cane, tobacco, mulberry, and poppy. 
Dung (ospeciarty that of the cow) is, from superstitious 


motives, dmosi exclusively used for fiiel. The rofatidn 
of crops and the use of fallows are unknown, and the 
land is generally in an impoveri8h*fd and exhausted 
state. Much grain is lost by birds, and the irrnptions of 
wild animals or cattle, in consequence of baa enclo¬ 
sures, as well as from suffering the crop to get over-ripe 
before it be cut down. Grain is trodden out by oxen; 
stacking corn, or preserving it under ground, is unusual, 
and it is often left exposed, like rice (wliich, however, is 
not equally injured), to the weather. 

Of all departments connected with agriculture, that of 
Irrigation is best understood and practised. In the hilly 
districts the preservation and regular distribution of 
water is, in fact, essential; and there it is collected in 
wells and dams, the construction of which has at all 
times been deemed an act of singular piety and merit, 
whence it is distributed as occasion requires. Animal 
food being but little used, sufficient attention is not paid 
to the breeds of cattle and sheep; the profits of the 
former consisting chiefly in their milk and labour, and of 
the latter in their wool. The Bengal horse Is ill-shaped, 
vicious, and is not used in field labour, in which oxen or 
bufikloes arc exclusively employed: the sheep are small, 
lank, and thin, but, if well fea, yield tolerable mutton. 
The property and profit of the small farmers and cultiva¬ 
tors is mostly in their cattle, which are grazed at a very 
trifling expense. Cows are usually fed near home, on 
reserved pastures, or on the waste lands of the village: 
buffaloes, needing more nutriment, ami thriving on rank 
vegetation, do not find sufficient pasturage in populous 
districts. Herds of this sort of cattle are most numerous 
in tlie northern and western provinces, where, in the 
rainy season, they find pasturage on downs which are 
never submerged ; and in the dry season on forest lands, 
which are mostly inundated during the rains; but 
many herds of buffaloes travel in the dry season into the 
vast forests a hich border on Bengal. 

The wants of the natives being few, and necessaries 
cheap, wages are extremely low. rioughinen receive 
only 1 rupee per month; reapers, 1 sheaf in 16; or, if they 
carry also, which is usual, 1 in 8; w'ceding labourers are 
also paid in grain instead of money; rice is cleared by a 
wooden nestle and mortar, 5-8th8 of tlie original quan¬ 
tity of clean nee being delivered in, the surplus with 
the chaff paying for the labour. 

Perpetual Land Settlement. — Landed property in 
Bengal is held under what has lioen called the perpe¬ 
tual or Mokw rurcc settlement. Wlien the E. I. Comp, 
came into possession of Bengal, Behar, and Orissa, they 
found the land revenue collected in the most summary 
method by officers wiio had charge of distrirts of unequal 
extent, with various titles, as zemindars, talookdars. &r., 
and wiio received for their trouble a per centage on their 
collections. The question wliether these superior offi¬ 
cers or zemindars were originally tlie proprietors of the 
soil, and, as such, made accountable to government for the 
land-tax laid on it, or whether they had been at first 
merely collectors of the tax, whicli office having becomo 
hereditary in tlicir families, gave them the appearance 
of being proprietors, was keenly discussed after the 
Britisii acquired the sovereignty of Bengal. Specious 
reasonings were adduced in favour of both opinions; but 
it is now pretty universally allowed by those best ac¬ 
quainted with tlie subject, flint the zemindars had origi¬ 
nally been only taxjiollectors; that the government, by the 
gradual usurpation of nearly all subordinate rights, had 
become the real proprietor of the soil; but that the ryots 
or culth ators were a sort of quasi proprietors, and could 
not be, or at all events, were not, dispossessed, provided 
they paid tlie tax imposed by government. Lord ('orn- 
w.ollis, howevA, decided otherwise, and, in 1793, the 
zemindars, whether eultiv.-ttors or officers in actual 
charge of districts, were recognised as the hereditary pos¬ 
sessors of the soil; but with a reservation of power on 
the part of the government to step in tietween the ze¬ 
mindar and the ryots in belialf of the rights of the latter, 
should they ever be inftrinecd. 'ilie sum which the 
zemindar had been in the habit of paying was ascer¬ 
tained from tiie returns of a few prior years; the as¬ 
sessment or tax was fixed for ever at that amount, and 
an engagement was made that it should not be levied on 
him iudividually. Upon this basis, a system in somo 
respects similar to that of the metayer system^ prevalent 
In the S. of Europe {see Francb, Papal States, Tus- 
CANV, ^i:.), was adopted: the cultivator pays to the ze¬ 
mindar a money rent (unless otherwise specified), esti¬ 
mated at Aa(f the produce of his land ; O-IOths of which 
rent or land-tax goes to the government, the other I -10th 
remaining in the hands of the zemindar for his remuner¬ 
ation ; he being, as formerly, head collector of, and re- 

r nsible for, the tax. We shall not stop to inquire into 
principles of this plan; but it is quite clear that, how 
advantageous soever in other respects, the exorbitant 
amount of the land-tax could hardU fail to render it 
a source of poverty and ruin. The practice of letting 
lands on the metayer system is one of the worst that 
can be adopted (WCtdM's Principlea qf PoliUcal 
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;‘Eeonomg,p,4SS,); but in Euro^n countriei the tenant 
is never called upon to pay half the produce, unless the 
landlord supply him not merely with the land, but alsb 
with the stow and Implements of husbandry. A claim 
of half the produce on account of the land only Is no 
where enforced unless in India; and it is unnecessary to 
go farther for an explanation of the abject condition of 
the cultivators, within a few years after the intro¬ 
duction of the perpetual suttleinent, the greater number 
of the original zemindars having fallen into arrears of 
rent, their estates were sold, and the purchasers having 
contrived, under one pretence or another, to dispoBsess 
the cultivators of the rights reserved to them by Lord 
Cornwallis, the latter are now become, in effect, mere 
tenants at will under irresponsible landlords. 

The fixing of the assessment has, however, had the 
good effect of causing the cultivation of a considerable 
extent of waste land, and many of the ecmin<\prs are 
now opulent. But the ryots or cultivators, that is, the 
viist majority of the people, have gained little or nothing 
by this extension, and poverty is universal. 

The condition of the cultivators,” says Rammohun 
Roy, ** is verv miserable; in short, such is the melan¬ 
choly condition of the agricultural lalmurers, that it 
always gives me the greatest pain to allude to it. They 
have no mesans of accumulating capital: very often when 
grain is abundant, and therefore cheap, they are obliged 
to sell their whole produce to satisfy the demands of 
their landlords, and to subsist themselves by their own 
labour. In scarce and dear yesars they may be able to 
retain some portion of the crop to form a part of their 
subsistence, but by no means enough for the wiiole.” 
iAppendix^ pp. 719^721.) The total amount of the land 
revenue for 1829-39, was 1,958,800/. 

Manttfactures, — The want of capital, which has so in¬ 
jurious an influence over agriculture, is still more hostile 
to manufactures : it prevents the divisioii of labour, and 
renders the acquisition and employment of Improved tools 
Olid m.'ichines all but impossible. Manufiustures have, 
however, been long prosecuted, and have made con¬ 
siderable progress here and iu most parts of India. 
Muslins or the finest texture were formerly made at 
l^aeca, but the manufacture is now lost, owing to the 
want of demand, there being no wealthy native nobility, 
and no native court. I'hcy were always, in fact, a mere 
oliject of curious luxury, it is commonly supposed that 
the manufacture was destroyi'd by the importition of 
cheaper fabrics from EngLuiu ; but this is an entire mis¬ 
take : it was extinct before a yard of Manchester calico 
had been imported. The principal existing manufac¬ 
tures are, cotton piece-goods, and diaper, at Dacca; 
packthread and sail cloth, on the N. frontier; chintzes in 
Calcutta; woven silks and taffetas at Mourshedahad; 
union fabrics in Burdwau; and calicoes and blarikf‘ting 
universally. The production of salt is monopolised by 
the government; its average price has been about 5 
rupees (lls Qd.) per maund (8()lbs.), and the E. I. 
Company have realised from it an average annual rev. 
of 22,604,9(M) rupees (2,269,4rt0/.). The increase of the 
revenue of Bengal is principally due, in fact, to the 
monopolies of salt and opium, and not to the perma¬ 
nent settlement. The exchange of grain for salt, cot¬ 
ton and sugar; mid the exchange of tobacco for betel 
nut, &c., constitute the chief branches of the internal 
trade. The foreign exports to Eurone and America 
are indigo, silk, sugar, saltpetre, rice, lac, cotton, &c., 
with the produce of China, I'ersia, .and the E. Archi¬ 
pelago; to China and the East, opium, grain, salt¬ 
petre, gunpowder, iron, fire-arms, cotton and sik goods; 
the same articles, with nails, naval and military stores, 
and a variety of other European goods, to the Birman 
empire; grain, sugar, silk, and cotton piece-goods, to 
the gulphs of Persia and Arabia; and home produc'e to the 
Bombay and Madras presidencies; but the tiadcwith 
the latter has greatly decreased since the conquest of 
Mysore. The impons from Europe are meUls of all 
sorts, wrought and unwrought, csiiccially copper, cotton 
goods and yarn, woollens, silk goods, wines and ales; 
haberdashery, and a host of smaller articles. Bullion 
used formerly to be a leading article of export from 
Europe ; but latterly large quantities have been brought 
from Bengal. The imports from Madras and the Coro¬ 
mandel coast are salt, red wood, long cloths, chintzes, 
&c. China supplies spices, tea, porcelain, lacquered 
ware, bullion, &c. (For a detailed account ol the loruign 
trade of Bengal, see Calcutta.) 

The Bengalese, when young, are handsome, of mid¬ 
dling height, varying iu colour from light olive to dark 
brown, according to rank, with an oval face, freouciitiy 
Mullino noses, and universally black eyes .and hair. 
Tnelr constitution is weak and ill fitted to support 
changes of climate. Though generally healthy, they rardy 
attain to any great age: they marry young; and it is by 
no means uncommon to see women of 12 and 14 }ear8 of 
age with children in their arms. They arc lively, inqid- 
•itive, and polite; but deficient in energy, and, speu- 
isg generally, are remarkable for duplicity, extreme baa 
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ftdth, and proneness to litigation. They are, however, 
less corrupt at a distance from Calcutta than in the 
vicinity of that capital. Domestic slavery exists very 
partially; the slaves are treated kindly, and more as 
members of the family than otherwise, not being em- 
plwed in the labours of husbandry. 

The Bengalese are mostly very abstemious; rice, sea¬ 
soned with salt, and sometimes spice, being thdr chief 
food. The slaughter of klne, and the eating of cows* flesh, 
are considered by the Hindoos as slnftil. They do not, how¬ 
ever, scruple to eat different kinds of animal food, as fish, 
ducks, and geese; but all castes hold It an abomination 
to eat the common fowl. They rarely indulge in spi¬ 
rituous liquors; but they drink the juice of the palm, 
which raindly ferments, and the intoxicating extracts ot 
poppy Mid hemp; chew betel and tobacco, and smoke. 
In the upper parts of the prov., they live In mud hovels: 
in the lower dlstr. In huts of bamboo sticks, mifts, and 
straw, sometimes neatly thatched. None but the opulent 
classes inhatflt bouses of brick and lime. (Evid, qf 
Hamm. Roy^ Rep. 1831, pp. 740,741.) The mole dress 
of the classes above jioverty is a piece of cotton cloth 
around the chest, and another reaching from the loins to 
the ankle; the labourers have only a piece of cloth round 
the loins. The Mohammedans wear a turban; but the 
Hindoos, except men of rank, who dress like Moham- 
medaiis, arc both bareheaded and barefooted. The 
female dress is generally composed of one long piece of 
cloth rolled round the waist, one end fiowlng in folds to 
tho ankle, and the other drawn round the head and 


chest, and then serving for a veil: they paint their fore- 
heads, fingers, and feet, red, mid wear a profusion of 
rings and other ornaments. The upper classes, and 
especially the zemindars living In Calcutta, are gradually 
atlopling European tastes and luxuries; and a know¬ 
ledge of European arts and sciences hA been diftUsed by 
means of schools in various parts, and of colleges in 
Calcutta and other chief cities. The Bengalese are apt 
and ouick scholars, and the English language and litera¬ 
ture nave become familiar to many, though native learn¬ 
ing has long been retrograde, owing, must likely, to tho 
w.Tnt of encouragement for men of literary distinction 
since the breaking up of the native governments. Justico 
is administered as in the contiguous prov. by moonbifft, 
Budder ameens, and judges of the zUlali courts, tho 
prov. courts of Calcutta, Moorsh(^dabad, and Dacca; 
the supreme court discharging the functions of the 5ur/- 
dfrDewannuAdawluU or supreme civil court, and Sudder 
}<}ixamut Atiawlut, .or supreme criminal court: the 
proceedings of the latter arc governed by the Koran and 
the laws of Menu. The peculiar crime of this prov. is 
dacoitVt a kind oC brigandage, by gangs of robbers, 
attciuled by every species of cruelty upon their victims. 
The Mohammedan exactions probably first gave rise to 
it: at all events, it was very prevalent during their as¬ 
cendancy, but it is now much less frequent. Moiiatnme- 
dans ana Hindoos are subject to their respective codes of 
justice: Europeans, indeed, and every one else, natives and 
foreigners, within the lilierty of Calcutta, are exclusively 
amenable to the English law ; but beyond those limits, 
there is no separate provision for foreigners. In no prov. of 
India has the creed of Mohammed made so much pro¬ 
gress, though at such a distance from the former scat 
of Moslem empire. In the E. distr. Mohammedans are 
nearly as numerous as Hindoos; in the central parts 
they constitute scarcely 1-4||) of the iiop., and in the 
W. still less. There ore about 40 Jewish families in Cal¬ 


cutta. 


In 1203 the greater part of Bengal was conquered by 
the Mohammedans, and governed by viceroys from Delhi 
till 1340, when it was erected into a separate kingdom. 


From 1538 to 1740 Bengal was again an appendage to the 
throne of Delhi: in 1765 the British acquired, from the 
Emperor Shah Allum, possession of Bengal, Behar, and 
Orissa, which has ever since been the nucleus and prin* 
cipul seat of our possessions in tho East. The present 
nalwb of Bengal, the descendant of the last sovereigns, 
deprived of all political power, receives a pension from 
the British gov. of 224,03.5/. a year. (Uamiltan*s E.I, 
Craz., pp. 173—21fi.; Ibid., Descr. qf Hindostan, 1—123.; 
Reports on E. I. 40birs and Append., 1830—1832; Cole 
brooke's Remarks on the Husbandry and Internal Cam» 
marce qf Bertolt 1806, an excellent work; Mod. Trap, 


vol.viii., Ac.) 

BENG AZ X (an. Hesperis and Berenice), a marlt. town 
of N. Africa, di|jrict Barca, reg. Tripoli, on the E. coast 
of the Gulph of Sidra (on. Syrtis M^tr) ; lat. 320 V W' 
N., long. 20° 2^ {£. Fop. 2,.5U0. ? It is finely situated on 
the margin of an extensive and very fertile plain, but 
is miserably built, filthy in the extreme, and infested to 
an almost intolerable extent with flies. The harbour, 
which seems to have formerly bad deep water, ia filled 
up, so that it cannot now be entered by vessels drawing 
more than 7 or 8 ft. water; and that only in moderate 
weather. At the entrance to the port is a castle, the 
residence of the bey, but worthless as a means of de¬ 
fence. NotwithsUnding its poverty, and the indolenoa 
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of ita Arab inhaWtiintf, Bangaiy h«i tome trade, pi1n> 
dpuly carried on by J«wa According to a statement 
farnlihed by the French consul, the value of the ex¬ 
ports in 1836, consisting principally of wool, oxen, and 
sheep, salted butter, and com, amounted to dlxmt 
18,000/. The trade is mostly carried on with the other 
Barbary states Malta. 

8ueh Is the present abject condition of a dty that 
occupies the site of the ancient Berenice*, whlen hod 
the gardens of the Hesperldes In its vicinity. It is sin¬ 
gular, that though Its walls wore completely reiwired 
under Justinlui, hardly a trace of them is now to 
bo met with. In fact, scarce a vestige of the old dty Is 
to bo found above the surface of the plain; but very 
extensive remains are found on digging a foot or two 
below the surface. Captain Beechey has given a very 
full account of Bengozy and the surrounding country. 
In his voyage to N. Africa; and to It the reader is re¬ 
ferred for ibrthcr Mrticulars. 

BBNGORE HEAD, a promontory of Ireland, N. 
coast co. Antrim, adjoining the Giant s Causeway: iat. 
b!P If/ 10" N., long. 60 23' 20" W. This remarkable 
promontory is made up of a number of capes. Of these 
the most perfect and striking is Pleaskin. “ Its sum¬ 
mit," to use the words of the Hev. Mr.'Hamilton, "is 
covered with a thin grassy sod, under whidt lies the na¬ 
tural rock, having generally a uniform hard surface, 
somewhat cracked and shivered. At the depth of 10 or 
12 ft. ftom the summit, this rock begins to assume a 
columnar tendenqr, and forms a range of massy pillars 
of basalt, which stand imriiendirular to the nurison, 
presenting, in the sharp face of the promontory, the ap¬ 
pearance of a magnllicent gallery or colonnade, of up¬ 
wards of 60 ft. in height. This colonnade is supported 
on a solid base of coarse black, Irregular rock, nearly 60 
ft. thick, abounding in blebs or air-holes; but though 
comparatively Irregular, it may be evidently observed to 
affect a peculiar figure, tending, in many places, to run 
lnt<i re^ar forms, resembling the shooting of salt and 
many other substances, during a hasty crystallisation. 

** Under this great bed of stone stands a second range 
of pillars, between 40 and 50 ft. in height, less gross and 
more sharply defined than those of the upper story; 
many of them, on a rloso view, emulating even the 
neatness of the columns in the Giant’s Causeway. This 
lower range is borne on a layer of red ochre-stone, 
which serves as a relief to show it to great advantage. 

" These two admirable natural galleries, together with 
the interjacent mass of irregular ruck, form a perpendi¬ 
cular height of 170 ft.; from the base of which, the pro¬ 
montory, covered with rock and grass, slopes down to 
the sea for the space of 200 ft. mure, making, in all, a 
mass of near 400 ft. in height, which, in beauty and va¬ 
riety of colouring, in elegance and novelty of arrange¬ 
ment, and in the extraordinary magnitude of its objects, 
cannot reailily be rivalled by any thing of the kind at 
present known." {Letters on the Coast qf Antrim^ 12mo 
ed. p.91.) 

BENGUELA, a country of W. Africa, the limits of 
which are usually considered to be the Coawra river 
on the N., the Cumene river on the E., the mountains 
behind Cape Negro on the S., and tho shore from that 
cape to the mouth of the Coawra on the W. According 
to this outline, it extends (Vum 9*^ to 16° N. lot., and 
from 12P to 17° K. long., having a mean length of 460 
m., a breadth of 270 in., gnd an area of considerably 
more than 1/MM),000 so. m. {LahaU Relat. Hist, de \ 
VEthiop, Or, i. 67.; BarhoL Voyage to Congo Rivers \ 
p. 301.; Sowditch's Map of the Coast and Interior of \ 
CongOf Angola and 7/c»g«c/ri, corrected from Captain 
Owen*s Observations.f) 

Face qfthe country —Benguela appears to be moun¬ 
tainous throughout its whole extent; tho land rising 
sometimes so high that, if it do not actually reach the 
snow-line, a very great degree of eold is experienced. 

{Battelt Purchas* PUgrimSt ii. 275. i Bowditeh's Por¬ 
tuguese Discoveries^ p. 62.) These mountains come 
down to the sea, are in meral very difficult of passage, 
but, like other African elevations, xisc in masses rather 
than peaks, and abound in terraces, table-lands, and 
valleys, to theiy very summits. The rivers are numerous 
and Important, and as the direction of the mountains is 
from N.R. to S.W., tlie chief of them run a N.W. 
course to tho Atlantic. This is the case with the large 
river, without a name, which falls into the ocean at 
Cape Negro, and with the Cobal, Copoeao, Catumliela, 
ana Cuvo. Besides these, which are very largo, there 
are an immense number of small streams running 
short and almost straight courses from the W. flanks 
ofitbe mountains, and the various affluents of the prin- 

« ThltnannewMclvmteltvnd«rthtPt(dctnl«,l)cfngthstof the 
fsoen of Puilem^ I*nllMlelphus. 

f Bowtlltcht mni wm eonotmeted from the Pmtagiuse survey or 
Wm roMt snd IntnW, In 1790, and la by Ikr th« best existing «S uls 
mit of AlMca. Cx|it^n thrm’S survey of the oosst wm prrfonned in 
iSfA. Areording to tho flrsU Capo Negra. the mom 8. and W. 
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elpal rivers are almost Innumerable; in addltkm to 
which, springs of sweet water are so abundant, that in 
almost every part of the country, thw may be found by 
digging to the depth of two feet. Tue natural conse* 

a lienee of this abundant moisture in tropical countries 
I observed in Benguela, and. nowhere Is vegetation 
more abundant or more varied. Dense forests of 
cMars, palms, boobosh, date-trees, tamarinds, with every 
other tropical tree,—and some that belong to more 
temperate climates, clothe the sides and tops of the 
mountains, intermixed with vines, bananas, ananas, 
and all the finest species of tropical ftult. Grain is 
not very abundant; but this arisew from* the want 
of skill or industry in the natives, since there is no 
species of corn that might not be successfhlly cultivated 
upon some part of the nigh or low lands. Lions, tigers, 
elephants, rhinoceroses, hippopotami, and other urge 
animals, are extremely numerous; in addition to which, 
the sobra is very commonly met with, and, in short, 
every wild animal for which Africa Is noted is found 
withiin the limits of Benguela. The elk (which is also 
a native here) is particularly prized, from its being 
supposed that one of his hoofs has power to cure 
the epilcfisy; deer and antelopes, of course, are abun¬ 
dant. Cattle, sheep, and goats, are very numerous, but 
it docs not seem that horses are at all plentifuL Of 
birds. Battel reports that peacocks are found wild in the 
interior as numerously as any other kind—that 
are accounted sacred, and kept tame about the graves of 
the great chiefs. The ostrich Is also found here, with all 
the reptiles, dangerous ktid harmless, for which this 
part of Aftica is so much reputed; crocodiles being 
especially numerous and powerful. Tho mountains 
are known to yield copper, sulphur, petroleum, and 
crystals; and are supposed to possess gold and silver. 
Some of tho rivers unquestionably bring down the 
former, but probably in small quantities, which the 
natives work into the handles of their hatohets. 

I’hc rainy season is accounted, in Benguela, to last 
through May and June; but It Is extremely irregular, 
and sometimes no rain falls fur the space of three years. 
{Rowditch^ vol. il.) The coast is, by all accounts, 
excessively unhealthy; but the interior is salubrious, 
and apparently well fitted for cultivation of all kinds; 
every degree of temperature seems to be experienced at 
iliftcrcnt elevations, and it probably is not exposed to 
tlic uncertainty of rain, wnicli exists on the coast. 
Battel, who resided lii different parts of the Interior foi' 
a considerable time, neier, amongst all his miseries, 
complains of the climate. 

It Is not to be Aipposcd that Benguela, through all 
Its great extent, comprises but one kingdom ; the much 
larger portion is inhabited by petty tribes of Inde¬ 
pendent and very savage barbarians, whose habits and 
manners do not differ from those of other negroes, with 
the exception of one — the Gagas, or Glgas, a wandering 
herd of robbers, which appear to approximate nearer to 
perfect barbarism than any other, even of the African 
races. They are of no tribe nor nation, destroy all 
their own children, and keep up their strength and 
numbers by stealing those of 12 or 13 years of age from 
tho countries which they overrun. They are bold and 
skilful soldiers, but ruthless cannibals, without the 
slightest idea of art or industry, so that wlierever they 
encamp, they destroy all around, and then depart, to 
inflict the same desolation on some otlier district. 
They appear frenuently to cause a tomiiic, where such 
a calamity would otherwise seem to bo impossible, 
verifying the animated description of the locust: — 
" Before them is a garden, behind them a barren 
desert.’* Battel, who was their prisoner for more than 
two years, has left a full and curious account of these 
savages, which carries the impress of truth on every 
line. Benguela was formerly subject to Angola, at 
least nominally, and was accounted one of the 17 
rovinces of that kingdom. The Portuguese have long 
ad settlements on the -coast and the interior, but 
their power does not seem to extend for beyond their 
forts. See Angola. {BattePs Purchas^ il. 974 — 977.; 
BarboL p. 501.; MeroUay pp. 60—68.; Labaty 1. 66— 
70.; Bowditchy pp. 26 — 64.; Capt, Owen*s Nor, of Voy» 
11. 271-275.) 

BENGUELA VELHA {Old Benguela), the native 
capital of tho-country above described, lat. 100 45' S., 
long. 15° S' E. It Is well situated on the coast, between 
the rivers Cuve and Lopja, in a very ftuitful champaign 
country, and about 3 m. to tho S. is a convenient har¬ 
bour, called by the sailors Hen's Bay, ftrom the number 
of domestic fowl which are collected about It. There 
are no accounts preserved of the pop. or otlier statistics 
of Old Benguela; its trade, if it ever had any, having 
long since been transferred to 
BENGUELA (ST. FlLIPPE DE). the Portu¬ 
guese capital of the same country, lat. lS{o jg'S, long. 
15° E., about 100 m. S. of the old town. Pop. about 
8,000, the mater portion being free blacks or slaves; It 
is a wretched place, built of nalf-baked bricks and so 
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sUgbtly that no tenementf are ever repaired, but ai soou 
as they begin to decay, others are built by their sldef. 
It stands on an open bay, and is watered by a tolerable 
stream, formed by the junction of two small rivers. Its 
site Is a marsh, ftill of stagnant pools, and ao extremely 
unhealthy, that the Portuguese affirm none of their 
countrywomen could endure it three months. It was 
lately nearly destroyed by an invasion of depkanU^ a 
number of them having entered it in search of water during 
the dry season; and danger always threatens the in¬ 
habitants from the alligators and hippopotami in the river. 
To compensate these evils, it was, if it be not still, a good 
Blaving station, tlie exports formerly averaging 20,000 
a year 1 This traffic is said to have diminislicd of late 
years; but such does not really appear to be the case. 
(See Buxton on the Slave TradCt p. 30.) 

BENICAHLO, a piarit. town of Spain, in Valencia, 
on the Mediterranean, 25 m. S. Tortosa. Poii. .5,500. It 
is defended by walls, a ditch, and an old castle. Streets 
narrow and dirty, and the houses mean. The sur¬ 
rounding territory is very fruitful, particularly in wine. 
Large quantities of which, of a dark red colour, con- 
biderable strength and flavour, are shipped from this 
town, whence it has its name, principally for Cette. It is 
thence conveyed, by the canal of Languedoc, to Bor¬ 
deaux, where it is employed to give body and colour to 
tlie clarets, especially to those exported to the English 
markets. (Afiilono; //enderson on B'laics, p. 104. &c.} 
BENIN, a country of Africa, near the E. extremity of 
Che Gulph of Guinea, between 4P and 0^ N. lat., and 
40 oud E. long. It has S. the Gulph, W. Dahomey, 
N.W. Yarriba, and N.E. and £. the lower Niger, 
which separates It from the states of Nyflh, Jacoba, 
Fimda, and Calabar. It has something of a trianguliir 
form, is about 340 m. in length by 300 m. in extreme 
width, and contains probably not less than 50,000 sc|. m. 
< Adatns' Remarks on Coast from E. Palmas to N. Congo^ 

g >. 100—128.^ Clapperton's Second Exped, pp. 1—.'17.; 

auder's Travels, pp.632—€04.) On the coast, the country 
fs level, but it rises gradually, till, in the central parts, the 
continuation of tlie Korg mountains attains an (‘Icvatiun 
of 2,500 it. It is well watered, for the delta of the Niger 
comprises more than 140 m., that is, more than 7'lOths, 
of the whole se.’i-board. The W. branch of this della is 
ttie stream which lias .always been culled the river of 
Benin; the fartliest £. is tiic main limb, formerly called 
the Nun; but demonstrated by Lander lo be the Niger. 
(S«v Niger.) Besides these, there are several other 
streams upon the coast, nor can there be any doubt but 
that the mountains give forth many affluents to the 
great river in the interior. {Smith's Voyage to Guinea, 

. 227.; Lander, p. 467, el sea.; Adams, pp. 100. 
19. &c.) Under the influence of abundant irrigation, 
and a tropical sun, the productions of tlie earth are very 
numerous. 7'hey do not, however, differ from those of 
other parts of the same coast, except that wood is rather 
more abundant, (ifdams, p. 111.) The hippopotamus 
is more common than in other countries of Guinea 
{Lander, p. €39.), In proportion to the mure magnificent 
scale of tlie jjiydrography; but in other respects, tlie 
animals of Benin are also described In those of Guinea 
generally; and the same remark will apply to the habits 
and customs of the natives: the same arts, with the 
exception of gold working, for gold is not found in 
Benin {Adams, p. 170.); the same government; the 
same religion (Fcticism); the same festivals, marked by 
the same disgusting cruelties, are observed hi‘rc us in 
Asliantee {see Ashani'ee), with one additional aggra¬ 
vation, namely, tlie annual sacrifice of human victims to 
the power of the sea {Adams, p. 115.) Benin is well 
peopled; the capital contains 1.5,000 inliab., and the 
town of Warre 5,000. {Adams, iii. 123.> Clapperton 
also found the N. frontier, on the Akinga rher, very 
I>opuloiis, as did Lander that of the K., ujiod the lianks 
of the Niger. Frcviousl^to the nominal abolition of the 
slave-trade, this counirv was the great theatre of that 
trafllc; and it is now (1K39) carried on to a greater extent 
than ever. An annual fair is held at Bonny, on tlie coast, 
at which not fewer than 20,000 slaves are sold, of wiiom it 
is alleged ie,00() are brought from the single district of 
lleebo or Kboe, a port of Benin, on the right hank of tlic 
Niger. Some few of these arc sold to native masters, as 
the kings of New and Old Calabar, but the vast mivjurlty 
arc disposed of to foreign traders, and are shipped prin^ 
cipally for Brazil and Cuba. {Adams, p. ITS. i Buxton, 
passim, &c.)s A more harmless tr.idc, and to a con¬ 
siderable extent, is carried on in salt, palm oil, and blue 
coral. 

Benin, a large town of Africa, cap. of the above king¬ 
dom ; lat. 6® W N., long. 5^ 53' E. Poji. 15,000. ? It 
stands on the right bank of a large stream, hitherto 
called the river of Benin, but now known to be one of 
Che numerous mouths of the Niger; it is built without 
any order, the houses being detached from each other, 
and consequently occupying a great deal of ground. 
They are large, constructeil of clay, and neatly lhatched 
with reeds, straw, or loaves. There is an almost con- 
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Cinual market for cattle, sheep, goau, pigs, poultry, 
yams, cotton, ivory, and Euroraan wares t It was also 
formerly the great emporium) for slaves: but the river 
not being navigable for large ships higher than ^ m. 
below Bonin, tills traffic is now carried on nearer the 
coast, and chiefly at Brass, the outlet of the main branch 
of the Niger. For a negro town, Benin Is extremely 
clean, and it has a system of municipal government 
resembling in many respects that of more civilised com¬ 
munities : eveiw district is under the control of a street 
king, whose office is not much unlike that of our aider- 
men, and who are sometimes powerful enough to hold 
the monarch at defiance. Gatto, or Agatton, is the port 
of Benin; It lies about 40 m. down the river, or rather 
on a large creek which the former gives out from its 
bank, and is accessible to craft of the burden of 60 tons. 
It is said to be larger and more populous thui Benin 
itself. The surrouiiaing country Is well wooded, fertile; 
but low, flat, swamiiy, aud very unhealthy. It was here 
that Bclzonl died of dysentery in 1823, on his road to 
Houssa and Tlmbuctoo. {Smithes Voyage to Guinea, 
p. 234, &c.; Adamses Bemarks on the Country from Cape 
Palmas, p. 111. Ac.; BouveHes Annales des Voyages, 
xxil. 142.; Gent.'s Mag.ja\i.%A. 4€2.) 

Benin (Bight of). The coast of Benin is so called. 
It is a considerable indentation of the Gulph of Guinea, 
extending from tlie Akinga to the Niger. It is an iron- 
liound coast, offering no entrance to vessels, except at 
I the mouths of rivers, and scarcely there, if the vessels be 
of much burden. {Adams, p.227.) 

Benin, (lliyEii op), called also the FoaMOSA, falls 
into the Gul)ib of Guinea, about 180 m. below Benin, 
in lat. ffi 40' N., long. 6*' E. It is a deltoid branch of 
the Niger, conunciicing at Kirree, about 100 m. above 
Benin, and its whole course, inclusive of windings, may 
be about 210 m. {See Niger.) • 

BENISUEFF, a town of Egypt, cap. prov. same 
name, on tlie W. bank of the Nile, 64 m. S. Cairo. Pop. 
5,000. This is a pretty well built, important town, 
being the entrepot for ail the produce of the fertile valley 
of Favoum, which is brought here for shipment to Cairo. 
It had, in 1835, a large cotton-mill at work, which gave 
einplovmcnt to several hundreds of poor people; with 
Lirgc barracks for cavalry, &c. It is well supplied with 
provisions of all sorts; and quarries ol alabaster have re¬ 
cently been discovered in its vicinity. {Scottls Egypt 
and Candia, p 2{i.5.) 

BENNKCKENSTEIN, a town of Prussia, prov. 
Saxony, reg. Erfurth, on the Kapbode, at the foot of 
tlie Harz, in an enclave situated in the duchy of Bruns¬ 
wick, 13 ra. N.N.W. Nurdhausen. Pop. 2,700. It has 
an iron-foundry, a nail-work, a brewery, and a manu¬ 
factory oi baskets. 

BEN NEVIS, a mountain of Scotland, in Dumbar- 
toiibhire, the highest of the British mountains. It Una 
ininiediatcly to tho E. of Fort William, being sepora^ 
from the Grampians by the desolate tract called tho 
Moor of llannuch. It rises 4,370 ft. above the level of 
the sea; being 43 ft. higher than Ben Maedhu, the next 
highest mountain in Scotland, and 799 ft higher than 
Snowdon, the most elevated of tho Welsh mountains. 
Its circumference at tho base is supposed to exceed 24 m. 
Its outline all round is well defined. Its N. front con¬ 
sists of two grand ascents or terraces: tlie level top of the 
lowest of wliich, at an elevation of about 1,700 ft., con¬ 
tains a wild tam or mountain lake. The outer accli¬ 
vities of this, the lower part of tho muuntsdii, are very 
steep, though covered with a short grassy sward, inter¬ 
mixed with heatli; but at tlie lake, this general vegetable 
clothing ceases. The surface of the upper and liighor 
part of the mountain, where not absolutely precipitous. 
Is strewed witli angular fragments of stone, of varioua 
sizes, wedged together, and romiing a singularly rugged 
covering, among which we iook in vain fur any symptom 
of vegetable life. On the N.E. side, a brood, terrific, 
and tremendous precipico, coiiiiuenclng at the summit, 
reaches down to a depth of not less than 1,500 ft. The 
furrows and chasms in the black beetling rocks of this 
precipice arc constantly filled with snow, and the brow 
of the mountain is also encircled with an icy diadem. 
From the summit, the view is remarkably grand and sub¬ 
lime : it commands most of the WT. islands, from the 
Pass of Jura to Cuchullin, in Skye; and on the E., the 
view extends to Scliiehallioii Cairngorm and Ben Moc- 
dhu.” {Anderson's Highlands, p. 2CC. &c.) 

Ben being a term used in the Gaelic to signify a high 
summit, is apjilicd to several of the Scotch mountains, 
as Ben Lomond, on the E. side of Loch l^omond, 3,195 ft. 
above tlie level of the sea, and the best known of all the 
Highland mountains; Ben Maedhu, on the confines ef 
Banir, Inverness, and Aberdeen, 4,327 ft. above the m , 
being, as already stated, only 43 ft. lower than Ben 
Nevis ; Ben Sawers, Ben Gloe, Ben Wyvis, &c. {See 
Scotland.) 

BENOi'T (ST.), a town of tho Isle de Bourbon, on 
the E. coast of the island, at the mouth of the Mar- 
souins. The products of the district are shipped ia 
• A a 1 
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■mall vwfals at the creek, or bay. for St. Denli, the cap. veiy trifling generally, and In bad weather there Js nonw 
of the tihuid. at all. The trade of Berar with other prove, la very In* 

BENSHKIM, a town of the grand duehy of Hesse signiftcarit, and from all these causes the knowledgeof the 
Darmstadt, 1& m. S. Darmstadt. Fop. 4,<XJ0. It has a state of this countr}'Is, of necessity, very Imperfect. Corn- 
church, a college, and an hospital. merce is said to be promoted in a most singular manner, 

BEUA R (Dom . OK Raj \ ii uk ), a terrlt. of India, in the that is, bv a belief amongst the lower tribes, that suicide is 
Deccan, under Brltfsli protection, comprising Nagpoor, acceptable to tlieir divinities, and they accordingly im- 
of Berar prov., and a considerable portion or molutc themselves at fairs, ftc., to which merchants and 
undwanah; between lat. 17'=' 48' and 22® 43' N., long, other classes resort to witness the spectacle 1 In 1880, 
78** 80' to HO® 4<' E.: having N. the ceded distr. on the 816 European, and 4,000 native troops, formed the mlll- 
Nerbudda; K. parts of tlie lh>ngal and Madras presid., tary establishment. 

and S. and W. tlie nixam’s dom.: greate.st length, N. to After the fall of the Mogul empire, the Maharattas 
S., 830 m. ; breadtii, 300 m.; area, 66,723 sq. m. (Capt. overran this country, and under the second Maharatta 
Sutherland.) Pop. early in the present century, about rajah. Jenjee, who lived about the middle of last cen- 
2,600,000,. exclusive of some of the wilder districts. In tury, it is said to have been in a more flourishing con- 
the N. Its boundary is a iiigh table-land; its S.W. limit dition than at any other period. The rajah of. Nag- 
is for the most part identical with the course of the poor, however, at the beginning of the present century, 
Wurda; the other chief rivers are, the Pain-Gunga, its having become hostile to the British, was deprived of 
tributary the Khahan, and the Mahanuddy. The land is the prov. of Cuttack, which had previously belonged to 
fertile in dry grains; peas, vetehes, flax, sugar, betel, and him, and some territories adjoining Hyderabad, which 
tobacco, ore also raised. The Nagpoor wheat is reckoned were given to the nizam. In 1817 the rajah was again 
the must nutritions in India; it comes to perfection in In arms against the English, who then took upon them- 
three months, and with maize, which is sown after It as selves the administration of liis territory. This con. 
a 8i>cond crop, forms the chief subsistence of the Inbab. tinned for HJ years, during which time much improve. 
A large proportion of tlie land has been brought into ment to tlie general satisfnetinn of the people was 
cultivation since the British have had the superintend- effected. The annual revenue liad risen from 37 to 47 
cnee of this country ; the capital of the cultivators ge- lacs of rupees, when the central parts were delivered up 
nerally has increased, and irrigation and the state of the to the young rajah Bajee Rao Booslah, on his majority 
wells are better attended to. Additional bullocks are now in 1826, at which time lie ceded to us a territory on botn 
used in agriculture, but no Improvement has taken banks of the Nerbudda, and those parts of Gundwanah 
plare in the implements of hustiaiidry : the plougli is a now belonging to the Bengal presid., togetiier with an 
crooked instrument, of the coarsest wood, with a little annual tribute of 8 loi'S; the whole of our acquisition by 
bit of iron at tlie end of it, costing but 3 or 4 rupees, and this treaty being estimated at 30 lacs nip. a year. In 1829 
sufficient only for scratching the ground. Sugar, betel, tiie rnjati was jiut in possesblon of tlie rest of ids prov., 
and tobacco are largely manured, but not witli cow dung, witli an agreement that instead of a force of 3,000 horso 
which is used bf the liiudoos fur the floors of houses, and 2,000 font, he should, for tiie future, maintain a 
and for fuel, though plenty of wooil suitablo for tlie lat- slaiiding army of 1,000 horbc only. ( llamtllon'e E. 1. 
ter Tturposc is scattered over the country. Indigo grows (iaz. 1.217—221.; Reports on the Affairs ({fthe E. I Comp., 
wild, but is not cultivated to any extent, and opfum very Evid. of Mr. Jenkins, pp. 140—150.; Append, vi. 163.) 
little. A great portion of the CJUintry belongs to ze- BE RAT, a town of Turkey in Europe, in the N. part 
mindars, who pay nothing hut a quit-rent to government, of Albania, on the 1’uberathi (an. Apsus), 2H m. N.E. 
and are in other respects independent of any superior Auluna; lat. 40® 48' N., long. 19® ffH E. Pop. 8,000?* 
authority: but these are less numerous in the central It consists of an acropolis or citadel, on the summit of a 
districts, which, a few years since, were jilaced under pretty liigli hill, and of a lower town. The former, 
the immediate superintendence of the rajah. In tiie which w’as repaired and strengthened by Ali Pacha, is 
jiioro civiliscHl parts the revenue is collected under tlie very extensive, and contains within it tlie palace of the 
village settlement; the chief fanner ol the village being vizibr, several (freek churches, and about 250 houses, 
the/io/a//,rpspousilile for the payment of the ryots under Being commanded by the neighbouring heights, and 
him ; receiving their rents; advancing them money w’hen without cither springs or cisterns ^EouqueviUe). It coiiJd 
necessary, and receiving for Ids own remuneration l-6th oppose no effectual resistance to an itiviuling army pro- 
part of the whole sum collected. Cowls, or agreements perly supplied with artillery, or strung enough efTeetnally 
lietween the government and the potail, or hotvecon the to blockade it. Tlie lower town, at the foot of the aero, 
potail and the ryot, tliat only so much shall Ire collected pulls, is intersected by the river, over whicli there is a 
from tlie land in a certain term (generally 5 or 7 years), good Inidgc of 8 arches. It has numerous mosques, and 
are very common, and were introduced by the Maha- a large and handsome bazar. Merchants import British 
rattas when they conouered this territory. In order to and otlier foreign goods through the port of Auloiia. 
promote cultivation, wiiich at that time had been greatly Scandurheg failed in an attempt to take this town, which 
neglected :*the system is said to Im* advantageous, and if has always been reg.arded as an important post, and tho 
the assessant were moderate, and the term of agreement key, in fact, of tliis part of tlie country. {PouqurviUe, 
extended, and the conditions .ibided by. It perhaps Votfa^e de la Giccc, i.lSfil. od. Humes'Albania, 

would lie 08 good a system as the principle on which fl. 386.) 

it is bottomed will ailmit of. BliR AUN, a walled towm of Bohemia, cap. circ. same 

The office of potail is usually considered hcreditarj', name, on the Beraiin, 2,200 m. W..S.W. Prague. Pop. 
but Is dependiuit on the pleasure of the government. 2,200. It has fabrics of earthenware and flre-arnis ; and 
The revenue is about 46 or 47 lacs, and the civil ex- in its vicinity are quarries of marble and coal mines. In 
)ionditurc 7 or 8 bws rupees a year. The ascending ranks the vicinity of this town, the Austrians, in 1746, gained a 
of Judicial aulhortties are tlie potail, tlie native pergun- signal victory over tlie Prussians. 

nah collector, the Boub.ahdar of the district, and the BERUKRA, a sea-]>ort town of Africa, in the CQuntry 
rajah himself, who holds all tlie soubahdar jurisdiction of tho Somaiilis, on the Sea of Bab-el-Mandcb, at tiio 
round the capital. Tiie pH/iebanet, a liody of hve judges, bottom of a narrow ami deep bay ; iat. 10® 24' N., long, 
two of whom are cliosen by each of tlie coiitcndivig par- 4^0 g/ jj. it is rather an encampment than a town, the 
ties, and tho lifth by the potail, decides most civil suits, inhab. dwelling mostly in tents or huts constructed of a 
and its derision is linal. This system is said to work well, few sticks, and covered with skins. It has few perma- 
except near Nagpoor, where corriiption is common. It uent residents ; but from September to April, during 
is always, how’ever, resorted to ; for, wlien tlie r^ah de- which period a great annual tair is held, there is a large 
cidos, he exacts ^ of the sum in dispute as a fine Iroui the concourse of visiters, sometimes to tlie amount of 7.000 
loser, and another i as a compensation for tlie decision, or 10,000. The Somaulls bring with them, from the 
Iroin the winner, lliero arc no statute laws‘. succession interior, ghee or butter, colTee, sheep, various descrip- 
to property is commonly determined by the Hindoo code, tions of gums, myrrh, ostrich feathers, gold dust, hides, 
luid there are a few men of leunitng in tlie cap. versed hIhvcs of both sexes. Sec., which they exchange for Iron, 
in this; but whore one of these is not called in, most lend, cotton, cloth, rice, dhourrah, &c., brought from 
matters arc determined by the punchayct. Education tlie Arabian ports of Mocha, llodeida, Makullah, &c. 
is not much coiintoiianced either by the government or 'j’he trade is umost wholly in the hands of Banian mer- 
the people at large; It is mostly confined to the children chants, who arc said to realise large profits. ( WellstaCs 
of the Brahmins and mercantile classes, and amongst Arabia, il. 360. Ac.) 
these extends little beyond reading, writing, and ac- BERRICE. See Guiana. 

counts. AR other classes are very illiterate, and it is BERDITCIIEF, a town of Russia in Europe, tov. 
rare that a cultivator can write liis own name. There Volhyiila, on its S.E. eonffnes, 25 m. S. Jitomir. Pop. 
MjK) Bcliouli for Mohammedans only; they forming but 9 , 000 . ? It is dirty and ill built, and is principally inha- 
alUl^ imail part of tho pop. Domestic Mavery is not bited by Jews. It is, however, the centre of a consider.. 

prevalent, and is more common in the cap. thw able true. Its fair, called OnoufriefftieJ'skata, is much' 
elsewhere; It chiefly occurs from persons pressed by frequented. In 1833 there were brought to it Russian 
poverty disposing of their children, who are treated more merchandise of the value of 3,108,765 roubles ; foreign 
us momliers of uie families of their owners than other- colonial do. 1,618,195 r.} Asiatic do., 347,000 r.; 
wise: none are exclusively employed as imricultural 

■laves, nor are any attached to the soil. The public • Fouquevilie lajs that the lower town has 6,000 inhslxi and the 
road* are few i there are no canals \ coinmunicauon ii upper houses. 
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with horses of the value of 710,000 r., and cattle, 150,000 r. 
{Schnitxler^ La Rmsie^ ^c., p.liOS.) 

BEREZINA, a river of Russia in Europe: It rises in 
the district of Dissna, gov. Minsk, which It traverses 
from N. to S.: after receiving various affluents, and being 
joined by a canal with the Dun, it falls into the Dnieper 
a little below Ritchitza. This river has become cele¬ 
brated from the difficulties and disasters attending the 
passam over it of the army under Napoleon, when 
retreating from Moscow in 1812. The above river must 
not bo confounded with another and smaller river of the 
same name, which also rises in the gov. Minsk, and 
which, having divided, during a part of its course, the 

K , of Gre^o and Wilna, falls into the Niemen, at 
aef. 

BERGAMO, a town of Austrian Italy, cap. prov. and 
distr. same name, on some low hills between the Scrio 
and the Urembo, 29 m. N.E. Milan ; lat, 41' 51" N., 
long. 9° 41/ 26" B. Pop. 30,5(K). It Is surrounded by ‘ 
walls, and has an old castle; but these are now useless us 
means of defence. It is well built; has a massive cathe¬ 
dral, 14 churches, 12 monasteries, 10 nunneries, a large 
hospital, a monf-rfe-pfetd, an oriihan asylum, and other 
charitable institutions, a lyceum, and a setninario ; the 
Carrarese school, founded by Clouiit Carrara, where 
gratuitous instruction is given in music, painting, and 
architecture; a public library, with 60,000 vuls., 2 thoa. 
tres, &C. There are heie extensive establishments for 
the spinning and weaving of silk, great quantities of 
which are produced in the vicinity, with woollen and coU 
ton fabrics, iron-foundries, Ac. A great fair is annually 
held on the 22d of August, and 14 following days, in a 
large quadrangular building, called the Jicra, containing 
540 booths or shops. All the products of Lombardy arc 
exposed to sale at this fair ; but silk is the staple article, 
and next to it are iron, wine, &c. It has also a consider¬ 
able trade in grindstones, quarried in the neighbour¬ 
hood. The value of the goods disposed of at the fair is 
said sometimes to amount to 1,200,000/. It has also 
other, but less considerable, fairs, and cattle-markets. 
It 1 $ the scat of a bishopric, of the provincial assem¬ 
bly, and of a judicial tribunal. 

Bergamo is very ancient, having existed under the 
Ruinaus. In 1428, the inhab. placed themselves under 
the protection of the republic of Venice, of which it con¬ 
tinued to form an integral part till the subversion of,the 
latter in 1706, with the exception of about 7 years after 
the battle of Agnadollo, in 1509, when it was taken by 
Louis XII. During the French ascendancy, if was the 
cap. of the dcp. of Serio. 

Bergamo has given birth to some very eminent men. 
Among others, to Bernardo Tasso, the Yather of Tor¬ 
quato (a colossal statue has been ercH'ted in the Piazza 
Grande, in huiiuur of the latter); Tiraliosehi, tlie author 
of the learned, elaborate, and invaluable iiork on the 
history of Italian literature {Storm tfelia J.etteratura 
Itaimna) ; the Abbe Serassi, authur-of the Life of Tasso, 
Ac. The Bergamesque dialect is peculiar, and one of 
the most corrupted forms of the language spoken in 
Italy. {Osterreishen Encyc. ; Rampoldi, Corografia Ita~ 
liana,Ac.) 

BERGEDORF, a town of the distr. or ter. of Ham¬ 
burg, at the confluence of the Rillc with a canal that 
joins the Elbe, 9 in. S.E. Hamburg. Pup. 2,000. j 

BERGEN, a town and sea-port of Norway, cap. of the 
diocese of S. Bcrgcnshuiis, at the bottom of a deep 
lay, 365 in. W.N.W. CbrUtiania; lat. 60° 24' N.. long. 50 
20' E. Pop. in 183.5, 22,839. It is built on a promon¬ 
tory, and surrounded on every side by water, except 
N.E., where it Is enclosed by mountains considerably 
above 2,000 ft. in height; anil is protected, besides, by 
lofty walls, and several forts, mounting iu all tibout 100 
guns. The harbouris safe and commodious, and the water 
deep ; but the bay all round is so beset witii rocks as to 
render its navigation dangerous without a pilot. Bergen 
is generally well built, though some of its streets be 
narrow ana crooked; vieued hrom the sea, it appears 
remarkably picturcsaiie, being built nmphitheatrewise 
round the harbour, it contains a cathedral and 4 other 
churches, 3 hospitals, a prison, a house of correction, 
6 establishments for the poor, a national museum, 5 
public libraries, a naval academy, a superior college, 
established by Bishop Pontoppidan in 1750, and various 
schools. It Is the seat of a tribunal of secondary juris¬ 
diction, the residence of the iiigh sheriff and bishop of 
tlie diocese: one of the three public treasuries of the 
kingdom, and a division of the National Bank, arc esta¬ 
blished at Bergen. It has a governor, and a garrison of 
300 men; and a squadron of the navy is stationed here. 
There are manufactories of tobacco and porcelain, many 
distilleries, and some rope-yards. 

The fishery is the principal business carried on here; 
but both the internal and foreign trade are consiiierable. 
The imports from the N.provinces consist of rod-lish.roes, 
fish-oil, tallow, skins, feathers, &c., which are brought by 
fleets of 50 to 80 small vessels, twice a year during the siim- 
tpor i and which take back in return the other necessaries 
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and some of the luxuries of life. The articles brought 
from the other parts of Norw^ are less important; they 
consist chiefly of iron manufiictureB, glass, tiles, milt- 
stones, ftc., and fir timber; but the planks and deals of 
Bergen are not equal in quality to those of Christiania. 
The foreign trade Is chiefly with the Baltic, Denmark, 
Sweden, HollaiidjJlamburg, England, France, and the 
Mediterranean. The imports from Hamburg far exceed 
the exports thence from Bergen, and consist of fabrics and 
colonial goods of every description. England supplies her 
manufactures and colonial productsj but the trade with 
this country has much decreased. France sends thither 
salt, wine, and brandy; and receives most of the salted 
fish roes. The drioa cod, or stockfish, a staple commo¬ 
dity of the place, is sent to most Catholic countries. We 
subjoin a statement of the quantities of the principal ar- 
tides imported into, and exported flrom, Bergen, In 
1834. 


Imports. 

1 Exports. 

Brandy - 
Oum 

Flonr 

Bariev meal 
Cotton nmnuf. - 
Woollen do. 
Cofree 

Flax - 
Hemp - 
Molnases 

8iiKar 

Koap 

Tobacco 

Wine 

15,1.52 krIs. 
97..510 qrs. 
274.679 n». 
102.481 
51/156 
.58.751 
267,4.'.4 
137,4.51 
1,3.53,298 
364,895 
497.a'i7 

UK),266 
.594,967 
27,442 gals. 

Bones 

Stockfish 

Salted do. 
Herrings 

Ofid toes 

OU 

Lol.-sters - 
Homs 

Iron 

Hork moss 

Skins, various - 
Wood - . . 

Anchovies 

295,960 lbs. 
10,421,608 
5,592.967 
174,796 tnrs. 
17,942 
17,229 
368,097 no. 
15,619 lbs. 
11,546 
66,958 
94.609 
.52,476c.ft. 
3,264]igs. 


During the same year, 1,032 vessels entered, and 985 
cleared out of, tlie port: of those entering it, 539 were 
Norwegian, 184 Danish, and 71 Brittih. The inhab. 
are industrious, and several of the mercantile houses are 
belicveil to be wealthy. Tlie modern town was founded 
by one of the kings of Norway in the 11th century. In 
the 13th, traders from the Hanse towns began to settle ; 
and, in the succeeding centuries, acquired an almost 
sovereign supremacy in Bergen, until clieckcd by an act 
of the Danish government in 1560. The principal part 
of the trade is now iu the hands of natives, {ifoard of 
Trade Papers, part v.; Diet, qf Commerce / and Penny 
Cycl.) 

Brroen, a town of the Prussian Stites, cap. island 
of Rugen, 15 m. N.E. Stralsurid. Pop. 3,000. It stands 
almost in tlie centre of the Island; has a court of justice, 
a castle, and a convent of noble ladies. 

BEKGEN-OP-ZOOM, a strongly fortified town of the 
king, of Holland, prov. Brabant, 23 m. W.S.W. Breda, 
near the left bank of the E. Schelde, with which it com¬ 
municates by a canal; lat. 61« 29' 44" N., long. 4° 17' 
23" E. Pop. 6,000. Besides its fortifications, which are 
exceedingly strong, it Is surrounded by marshes that 
render the access to It verv difficult. It has a grammar- 
scliool, and a school of design and architecture, with 
numerous fabrics of earthenware. Its anchovies, taken 
ill tlie river, are in considerable demand. 

This was one of tiie first towns occupied by the States 
General, lii 1622 it stood a memorable siege Iw the 
Spaniards, who were compelled to retire, after losing 
10,000 men. lii 1747 it was token by the French by stra¬ 
tagem. In 1814 it was nearly taken by the British by a 
coup de main ; but they were finally repulsed with con¬ 
siderable loss. 

BERGERAC, a town of France, dcp. Dordogne, cap. 
arroiid., in an extensive and fertile plain, on the Dor¬ 
dogne, 27 in. S.S.W. Perigiieux. Pop. 9,285. It is neat, 
well laid out, generally well built, and thriving. It has 
a magnificent bridge of five arches over the Dordogne, 
a the.itre, and some fine promenades. The fortifications 
by which it was once surrounded were demolished by 
order of Louis X 1 11., in 1621. It has a court of original 
jurisdiction, a college, and a secondary ecclesiastical 
school. Excellent paper is made here; and there are 
manufactures of diifercnt sorts of iron and copper goods, 
serges, hosiery, hats, and earthenware; with taitiieries, 
distilleries, iron-foundries, Ac. It maintains an inter¬ 
course with Bordeaux and Llbourne, and is the principid 
entrepot for the trade of the dep. Bergerac suffered 
much from the religious wars, and still more from the 
revocation of the edict of Nantes. {Hugo, art. Dordogne, 

SeCs ) 

BERGUES, a town of France, d£p. du Kord, cm, 
cant., at the foot of a hill, on the Colme, 5 m. S.S.K. 
Dunkirk. Pop. 5,0GH. It was strongly fortified by 
Vauban, and has the means of laying the adjolnl&ff 
plain under water. Though old, it is pretty islr 
built. In one of its squares are two high towers, the 
remains of two ancient churches destroyed during the 
revolution. It has a comrouna! college, an hospital, 
and a small public library. It has distilleries, refineries 
of salt and sugar, with potteries, and fabrics of soap 
and tobacco. Owing to its favourable situation on tlio 
canals of Bergues and llondscootei it is the entrepot of 
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Om com. dieote. end lace, nrodneed In the adioining 
Ul^go art. Nerd. Diction. Qic^aphique.) 

BBuKliI.£Y, a bor. and {wr. of En^n^oo. Glouces¬ 
ter, hund. Berkeley. Area of par. 14,680 acres. Pop. 
w.. In IhSI, 3.835; In 1831,3,899; pop. of the town only, 
901: houses, 196. The town is situated amidst rich pas¬ 
ture lands. In the vale of Berkeley, on the Avon (which 
loins the Severn 1|m. below), 101 m. W. by N. London. 
It consists mostly of 4 streets, diverging from the mar¬ 
ket-place ; houses but indifferent. Tiie church is a large 
handsome building, in the pointed stylo, with a modem 
tower at some distance fVom it. I'lierc is also a chapel of 
ease at Stone; 4 dissenting ciiai>els In the town, and 2 in 
the tithing. There Is a free grammar-school, endowed 
with about 40/. a year, in wliich 26 boys are educated. 
The town-hall (a handsome structure built in 1826) is 
now used as a chapel by the Independents ; the market- 
house is beneath it. The market is hold on Tuesday, 
and two annual fairs on VLtn 14. and Dec. 1. i there are 
also cattle-markets on the first Tuesday in Sept, and in 
Nov. The (iloocoster and Berkeley Canal (navigable for 
vessels of 600 tons) has its entrance 24 m. from Berkeley, 
but the place can only be considered as a large agricul¬ 
tural village. The corporation exists by prescription 
only; there are no'charters, nor has it now any duties to 
I>crform. 

Berkeley Castle on an eminence S.E. of the town, 
is amongst the mpst perfect specimens of its kind re¬ 
maining in the kingdom, being in complete repair and 
occupied : tt is an Irregular pile, with a keep and many 
castellated buildings, enclosing a spacious court. There 
is a fine baronial hall, a chapel, and a dungeon chamber 
28 it. deep. The other apartments are numerous and 
gloomy: in one of these ISdw. IL is supposed to have 
been murdered, in 1827: this castle is nearly surrounded 
by a fine terrace.* The date of its foundation is uncer¬ 
tain, but tt was granted, in 1150, by Henry 11. to Robert 
Fitzharding; and in the last civil war it was garrisoned 
for the king, and for a time awed the surrounding dis¬ 
trict ; it was subsequently surrendered to the parliament¬ 
ary army, after a nine days' siege. (Losbrook's Hist, qf 
Gloucestenhire ; Atkins*i Ditto g Sniffthe's Hist, of the 
Birkeleos ; Pari. Reports.) 

BRKKiUmsTEAD (GREAT), a par. and town of 
England, co. Hertford, hund. Dacorum, 26 ra. N.W. 
J^onilon. Area of par. 4,ViO acres. Pop. of par., 1821, 
2,310; 1831, 2,369: nouses at the latter date, 477. The 
town is ill a deep vale, on the S. W. side of the Bulborn 
and the Grand Junction Canal, wiiich hero run in a line 
together, parallel with the high road, which passes 
through the town. It forms the principal street, about i 
m. in length ; a smaller street branches from the church 
in the middle of the town, towards the old castle. Houses 
irregular brick buildings, but many of them very respect¬ 
able. The church is a Gothic cruciform structure, with 
a tower, and several small chantries, and curious monu¬ 
ments. There is a frr.e school, established in the reign 
of Henry Vlll.; ann. amount of its revenue, 634/., but 
it has long been untivailable to the town: All Souls 
college has tho patronage. Another school, foundeil in 
1727, has an ann. revenue of 279/.: in It 20 boys and 10 
girls are clothed and educated. The castle, on an emi¬ 
nence E. of the town, enclosed a space of II acres, and 
was very strong: it origin.ated in the Saxon period; was 
strengthened in the reign of Wm. 1., and rebuilt in that 
of Hen. II., who, at one time hold his court in It, and 
conferred many privileges on tiie town. Cowper the 
poet was bom here, his father being rector of the parish. 

BERKS, or BERKSHIRE,an inland co. of England, 
haring N. Oxford and Bucks, from which it is separated 
by the Thames, E. Surrey, S. Hampshire, and W. 
Wiltshire, and a part of Gloucestershire. It is very 
irregularly shaped, and contains 481,280 acres, of which 
about 260,000 are tillage land, 72,000 meadow and dairy 
land, and 30,(X)0 waste, consisting of part of Bagshot 
Heath, Ac. It is a very beautiful co.; has every variety 
of loll and surface; ana is well stocked with timber, par¬ 
ticularly oak and beach. Exclusive of the Thames, It is 
watered by the Kennet, Loddon, Ock, and other rivers. 
It Is about equally divided between tillage and stock and 
dairy husbandry. The Berkshire breed of pigs is murh 
ofdebrated. Agriculture in a rather backward state; 

4 or 5 horses are generally yoked to the plough; and from 
the want of proper covenants in leases, land is often left 
In a bad ana exhausted state at their termination. Pro- 
pei^y much divided; a third part of tlie co. is siipimscd 
to bo occupied by proprietors. Farms of all sizes, under 
1,900 or 1,40Q acres; but few above 600 acres, or under 
801. V year. Average rent of land, I6s. lOd. an acre. 
Windsor Castle, the ancient and only magnificent resi¬ 
dence of the English sovereiras, is in this co. This was 
formerly one of tho principal seats of the woollen manu- 
focture; but it has entirely disappeared, and the manu¬ 
factures now carried on are but of trifling importance. 
Frtttcipal towns. Reading, Windsor, sind Abingdon, 
^rkslilre 1^ divided Into whunds. and 151 pars. In 1831, 
itiiadW*103 Inbab. houses, 31,081 fiunUies, and 146,889 
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persons. It rrtoms 9 mem. to the H. of C. ; via., 8 for 
P*® co., 2eMh for the hors, of Reading and Windsor, and 
i Wallingford. Co. constituency 

?! expended on the poor in 18M, 

^,644/. Annual vidue of real property In 1816,719,890/. 

professions in do., 299,704/. 

BERLBBUKO, a town.of the Prussian States, prov. 
Westphalia, cap. circ. Wittgenstein, 27 m. S.S.E. Aras- 
^rg. Pop. 2,200. It is the residence of the uince of 
Wittgenstein. Berieberg has a castle, a ha^, or 
depot de cAcnaux, and some forges. 

BERLlCHlNfSKN, a-village of WIrtemberg, on the 
Jaxt, 9 m. W.N.W. Kunzclsau. Pop. 1,400.^ It hu a 
castle, a Catholic church, and a ■synagogue. 

BERLINCHEN, a town of the Prussian States, prov. 
Brandenburg, on a small lake, 62 m. N.N.E. Frankfort 
on the Oder. Pop. 2,200. It has an hospital, distil¬ 
leries, and fabrics of linen. 

BERLIN, the capital of the Prussian States, 
and the ordinary residence of the monarch, on the 
Sj^rce, 127 ft. above the level of the sea, in the 
middle mark of Brandenburg; lat 52° 31'45^ N., 
long. 13°22f45"E. Streets broad and straight, 
some of them being ornamented with rows of 
trees; squares regular and spacious; houses all 
of brick, and mostly stuccoed over; public build¬ 
ings and monuments numerous and magnificent; 
so that, notwithstanding its sameness, and the 
want of bustle and liveliness, Berlin is omc of 
the finest cities of Europe. It was founded 
about the middle of the 12th century. In 1688 
the ])opulatioii was about 18,(XX); in 1775 it had 
increased to 135,500; in 1816 it was 182,387; 
and at the close of 1838 it amounted to 290,797; 
via. — 

Mala. Fematn. Total- 

13.5,078 136.895 271,968 

- 1.5.081 3,748 18329 

160,164 


Civil - 
Military 

Totals 


140,643 


290,797 


The births in 1838 were 10,045, the marriages 
2,929, and the deaths 8,554. The number of fami¬ 
lies in Berlin at the present moment is not exactly 
known; but in 1831 they amounted to 50,243. In 
1838 the city contained 7,614 front and 6,606 back 
houses, or 14,220 in all; giving an average pop. of 
20*21 individuals to every house, in Edin¬ 
burgh, wheie the pop. to a house is greater than 
in any other large town in Great Britain, each 
house has, at an average, about 16 inhab., so 
that, in this respect, it is inferior to Berlin. 
This density of pop. arises in both cities from the 
same cause; that is, from the appropriation of 
diiferent stories ( Edinburgh, flats) and parts of 
the house to the accommo^tion of particular 
families. Some of the houses in Berlin have 50, 
70, 80, and 100 inhab. Tiie back houses are 
built round court-yards, one of which is attached 
to almost all the principal houses, and do not 
front the streets. I’he city is surrounded by ram¬ 
parts ; but they serve only for purposes ofpolice 
and revenue, and are quite useless as a means of 
defence. 

Berlin owes much to the taste and munificence 
of its sovereigns. The quarter called the new 
town (Ncustadt) was built by the great elector, 
Frederick William (1640—1688), who also plan¬ 
ned the Uriter der JAmlen street, and otherwise 
greatly enlarged and beautified the city. The 
succeeding monarchs, especially Frederick 1., 
Frederick the Great, and the reigning monarch, 
have added many new streets, squares, and sub¬ 
urbs, and have embellished the city with many 
splendid buildings and monuments. Among the 
principal of these are the royal palace, im¬ 
posing by its vast magnitude; the museum, a 
noble building, begun in 1823, and finished in 
1829, containing a large collection of vases and 
a sculpture and picture gallery; the opera house; 
the theatre royal; the royal libraiy, a heavy 
building, but which contains one of the largest 
and finest collections of books and manusenpu 
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in the ‘ivorld; the Jtmchimathal, one of the royal 
gvmiiasiunis; the royal academy; the arsenal, 
erected in 1695, and esteemed the iinest building 
in Berlin; the university buildings; the old 
palace, formerly belonging to the Knighu of 
St John, now the residence of Prince Charles; 
the Brandenburg gate, one of the most colossal 
structures of the kind in Europe, and a principal 
ornament of the city, erected in 1790, after the 
Propylaeum at Athens, but on a much larger 
scale—-it is surmounted by a statue of Victory, 
in a chariot drawn by 4 horses, carried away by 
the French, in 1807, and brought back in triumph 
in 1814; the monument to the brave men who 
fell in the campaigns of 1813,1814, 1815, imme¬ 
diately outside the Halle gate; the royal guard¬ 
house, with statues of Scharnhoist and Bulow; 
the monument in honour of Marshal Blucher, 
and a host of others; but, strange to say, Berlin 
cannot as yet boast of a monument in honour of 
Frederick the Great. The churches, of which 
there are 37, are inferior; the principal are the 
cathedral; St. Mary's, with a steeple 292 ft. in 
height; the church of St. Nicholas, consecrated 
in 1223; the cAurch of the garrison; and the 
church of St. Hedewige. The Spree, which in¬ 
tersects the city, and insulates one of its quarters, 
is crossed by above 40 bridges, principally of 
stone, but partly also of iron. Some of them 
are handsome structures. The “ Long Bridge,” 
of stone, has a fine equestrian statue of the 
“ Great Elector.’* The Uriter der Linden street 
is the finest in Berlin, and one of the finest 
in Europe. “ It is f m. in length, from the 
Brandenburg gate to the royal palace; the hve 
noble avenues in the centre being composed of 
chestnuts, linden, aspen, acacia, and plantain, 
whose varied foliage contrasts beautifully with 
the numerous elegant palaces and public build¬ 
ings that line each side of the street. It is the 
corso of Berlin; for here the fashionable and 
the wealthy exhibit themselves and their equi¬ 
pages : here are the palaces of the Queen of* 
Holland, Prince AVilliam of Prussia; the semi¬ 
naries of the artillery and engineers, the Academy 
of the Fine Arts, the opera house, the arsenal, and 
the king’s palace. In short, in whatever direction 
we turn our eyes, whether to the Brandenburg 
gate or the museum, majestic structures seem 
vying in magnificence with each other, inter¬ 
mingled with the statues of Prussian heroes, 
presenting altogether one of the finest architec¬ 
tural vistas of any city in Europe. {Gennamj 
and the GermanSy i. 58.) Frederick Street is 
above 2 in. in length, and there are some other 
fine streets: the Schloss I’latz, or square of the | 
palace, the Gens-d'armes-market,Wilhelm Platz, j 
the most fashionable square in the city, the | 
stjuare of La Belle Alliancey &c., arc all well 
built, and most of them highly ornamented; 
but, unluckily, they arc not planted inside, and, 
consequently, notwithstanding the fineness of 
the buildings, have not half the effect they would 
have were they properly laid out. 

Besides its military and judicial establish¬ 
ments, Berlin has to boast of many cele¬ 
brated literary institutions. The university 
established in 1810, enjoys a high degree of 
reputation, and is attended by nearly 1,800 stu¬ 
dents. There arc also 6 royal gymnasiums or 
high schools, with many inferior academies and 
schools; among others one (Gewerbe Institul), 
in which young artisans of promise receive gra¬ 
tuitous instruction in drawing, modelling, &c. 
The military seminary has about. 335 pupils. 
The hospitals and other charitable ^institutions 
are numerous and well conducted. The orphan 
asylum supports about 400 children in the house, 


exclusive of about 700 boarded out of doors. 
Manufactures, important and valuable. They 
include woollens, silk stufft, and ribands, cotton^ 
porcelain, cast-iron goods, paper, coaches, and 
light carriage8,«jewellery, watches, and clocks, 
hats, snuff, and tobacco, refined sugar, &c. The 
cast-iron goods, manufactured at the foundry out¬ 
side the Oranienburg rate, comprise all sorts of ar¬ 
ticles, from colossal pillars and statues, down to the 
minute furniture or a lady’s toilet. In delicacy 
of impression they are unequalled by those made 
in any other country. The casts in relief of 
some of the finest pictures are particularly ad¬ 
mired. The porcelain, for which Berlin has 
long been famous, is the produce of a royal ma- 
nuf^tory, which, as was to be expected, annually 
costs the government a considerable sum. There 
were in Berlin, in 18.38, 29 steam-engines—of 
which one only was employed in the sjnnning of 
wool, and not one in the spinning of cotton. 
There are 10 cotton siiinning establishments in 
the city, but they are all moved by water-power. 
Printing is carried on to a great extent. Sub¬ 
joined IS a classified account of some of the 
princi))al trades carried on at Berlin, and of the 
number of individuals employed in each in 
1838; — 



Spimdng EdalAUhmtraa. 


For cotton 

For sheep's wool and trammels 

For cimiu ... 


WoRKiNo Loohs,—P rqfimloiMlIiy. 
In aik and lialf-silk 

In cotton and half-cotton • 

In wool and half-wool > - 

In linen ... 
WeaTcn'looma • 

lUband looma - ' - 


Establish¬ 

ments. 
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|»pindlei; 


p«uiu» „ 

For omne woollMi rtuflii - • - 6 

For other loom warn _-_;_ 

Cloth thaaror uid cloth drcMcr, — mMstm ft6: cwlgtanti 101. 
Dyonuf black, —of cloth, aud silk do. 7k; do. IkS. 

CoUm Mnm, ami irfAsr Sltf/f Priii«N^«. , , 

Number of institutions, 81 ; numbw of workmen emidoyad# 


Commercial Tradei, 

^hniM fbr monm, p.iper, and money chani 
Wholesale dealers, without sliops 

Kerehanle with open Shops. 
For spices, (jroceries, and drufpi 
For silk, cotton, and woollen wares 
I l.ird and metal wares 
For articles of dress and ornament 
For other wares, not mentioned here 
Wine-meri-hants - • 

(;oni dcalen 
WtMid'merchants 
JSrukers in wholesale trade 
Jiouk, music, and print’Sellen 
Antlouarles 

Circutating libraries • > 

Hhonkcciiers with short wares 
Victualling shopa andhawkan 
Vedlan . 

Number of rehieles and Teasels far lam 
carriage carrying 4,UU0 lbs. load each 
Carriers ... 

Number of horses kept by them 
Inns for the higher classes of people 
lieer-hoiuMH and baiting-houses 
Fublirans and cook-shops 
Tapsters or tavem-keeiiers 


For personal attendance on masters - { 18,vri0 

Fur agriculture and other trades, Ike. - | 1, 081 | 

Owiii^ to the flatness of the ground on which 
it is built, the drainage of Berlin i.s very im« 
perfect; and, instead of running oflT, the water in 
the streets, in wet weather, stops and stagnates on 
the surface. The Spree, too, being more like a 
great canal than a river, conveys so slowly away 
the fllth that is poured into it, that in hot weather 
the odours are alike unpleasant and unwhole¬ 
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some. But the greatest annoyance in summer 
arises from the heat of the sun, which, being 
reflected by the arid sandy soil, becomes very 
oppressive. The streets used to be badly pro¬ 
vided with trottoirs, but this is no lunger the 
case; the change in this re.spect has been a very 
advantageous one, for the streets being mostly 
paved with small sharp stones, were very iinjilea- 
sant, and (to a stranger at least) even painful to 
walk upon. There arc numerous hackney coaches 
and other street carriages, placed under judicious 
regulations, and as superior to those of London 
as can be well imagined. The principal streets 
arc lighted with gas, ^nd the houses are all heated 
by stoves. The rent of shops and houses varies 
so very greatly, tliat no general average can be 


given. 

A traveller visiting Berlin in search of amuse¬ 
ment, and without introductions, will, perhaps^ 
exha^t the sigiUs in a fortnight, and may then 
find n dull. But a stranger, provided with good 
introductions, will meet in society with many 
of the ablest men of Germany, most of whom 
government has attracted to the capital by be¬ 
stowing upon them oflicial situations or chairs 
in the university. Berlin is in fact the centre 
of intelligence, the Athens, as it were, of the 
N.. of Germany. There are but few people in 
Berlin who would be called rich in England, 
but large numbers have revenues of from 2,000 
to 3,000 rixdollars a year. It is not the habit 
among the middle classes to ask strangers to dine 
at their houses, but to take them to dubs. All 
dosses are extremely well informed. In 1325 
there were in the town 416 authors; and their 
number has not certainly declined in the in¬ 
terval. Tike theatre, dedicated to the regiUar 


drama, is generally well attended. There fs 
attached to it a subscription room for Imlls and 
concerts, which are frequently attended by the 
royal family. With the exception of Vienna, 
and probably Munich, there is no city where 
music is more universally patronised, or where 
the opera is better performed or more heartily 
appreciated, than in Berlin. ** Here,” says Mr. 
Strang, it is not fashion, but a passion for the 
art, that prompts the crowd of admiring listeners 
to congregate in the opera-house — listeners, 
whose judicious applause is at once illustrative 
of their taste for, and knowledge of, good 
music.” The fashionable dinner-hour is 3 or 4. 

The condittoris arc much frequented by the 
upper classes. They resemble our confectioners' 
shops; but are far more spacious, and fitted up 
with greater attention to comfort and elegance. 
Besides refreshments of all sorts, they are well 
supplied with domestic and foreign newspapers, 
literary and scientific journals, Ac. Tea and 
coffee constitute the favourite beverage of the 
higher classes; and tlie latter, when they can 
afturd it, is popular with all ranks. Chiccory 
and roasted acorns are not unfrcquently used as 
substitutes for coflbe. 'i'he gin palaces of Berlin 
arc nowise inferior, if they be not superior, to 
those of London, and are quite as much, or rather 
more frequented. Dram-drinking is, in fact, 
very prevalent, not only in Berlin, but through¬ 
out all the N. of Germany. The custom of 
smoking prevails among all classes; and the 
consumption of tobacco is immense. Prostitutes 
arc licensed, and are but few in number. 

Berlin is the scat of an extensive commerce, 
and tlie centre of the pecuniary transactions of 
the monarchy. The Royal Bank, the Association 
for Maritime Commerce, &c.,have their principal 
ofllccs in it. The Spree, which is navigable for 
flat-bottomed boats or barges, drawing 9 A. 
water, is connected by canals and otherwise with 
the Elbe on the one hand, and the Oder on the 
other; and exclusive of the facilities for com¬ 
merce that arc thus aflbrded, newly constructed 
lines of road lead from the city to most quarters. 
The town revenues amount to from 600,0(X) to 
700,000 rixdollars a year, of which about 100,000 
rixd. (14,500/.) arc expended upon the relief of 
the poor. The country round Berlin is unin¬ 
teresting, sandy, and miserably poor; so that 
most part of the provisions and'fuel (timber) 
required for the use of the city have to be brought 
from a distance. The annual consumption, at 
an averse of'the population, is estiniated for 
each individual, at 100 to 110 lbs. butchers'meat, 
(ex game, poultry, and fish); 88 to 90 lbs. wheat; 
and^abopt 180 lbs. rye. 

The ]>oiice is strict, and. sometimes carries 
interference to what would be reckoned in Eng¬ 
land an unwarrantable extent. But the public 
tranquillity is seldom interrupted; outrages of 
all sorts are rare; and Uic persons and property 
of natives and strangers are better protected than 
in most large towns. 

Owing to circumstances already alluded to, 
Berlin is but indifferently healthy, particularly 
in summer. The deaths in 1838 were : — 
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BEIIMEO, a sea-port town of Spain, on its N. coast. The revonue In 1837 was 17.273/,, and tym expenditure 
prov. Biscay, on a rather shallow bay, IG m. N.E. Bllboa. 19,374/. The le/dslaturcs of these islandP and Antlaua 
Pop. 4,2n0. The inhab. are principculy dependent on Uic were the only colonial legislative bodies that abolished 
fishery, which they carry on to a considerable extent, slavery without the intervention of apprenticeship. The 
This town gave birth to the only distinguished epic poet proportion of the 20,000,000/. voted by parliament fur 
whom Spain has to boast; Don Aiopzo d’Erdla, the compensation was 30.684/., for 4.203 slaves, valued at 
author of the Araucana, born here in 1628. 27/. 4s.l Id. each. 

BERMUDAS (THE), or SOMKR’S ISLANDS, a BERN (Canton OP), the largest and the second in rank 
group of Islands in the N. Atlantic Ocean, belonging to In the Swiss Confederation, in the W. part of Switzer* 
Great Britain, said to be above 360 in number; in a^ut land, between lat. 4C® 19' and 47*^ 30' N., Icmg. 6® Ob' 
lat. 320 21K N., and long. 64° 60' W.; 600 m. E. from and 8© 28' E., having N.W. France; N. and N.E. 
S. Carolina: they arc estimated to contain about 20 the cant, of Basle, Solcure, and Aargau; B. Lucerne, 
sq. m., or from 12,000 to 13,000 acres. White pop. in Unterwaldon, and Uri; S. the Valais; S.W. Vaudj and 
1837, 4,033; coloured and free blacks, 4,422. When W. Fribourg and Neufchatel; length, N.W. to S.E., 82 
]iewcd from the sea, their elevation is trilling, the highest m.; greatest breadth at its S. part 62 m: area, 2,562 sq. m. 
Whd scarce attaining to a imight of 500 ft. Their general Pop. (1837) 400,000, three-fourths of whom are Protest- 
aspect is similar to the West Indian islands, except that ants, the rest Catholics. Most part of this cant, is moun- 
they remind ttie voyager (from tiieir proximity, and the tainous, especially the S., whlcli is intersected the Ber- 
sea flowing betivecn them,) of the l^c scenery of ncso Alps, to whicli belong tiie Finsteraarhorn, Monch, 
European climates. Jungfrau, Schreckhorn, &c., some of the highest summits 

St. George’s Island, and St. David’s, with others of in Switzerland: in the N. the ranges belong to the Jura, 
minor imporl.ance, form several bays; and the harbour and are considerably lower, 'i'he region between these 
of St. George’s is large enough to contain the whole two mountain systems contains the valley of the Aar, the 
British navy, but is ditUcult of ingress and egress, Emmenthal, and other fertile valleys, but in no part 
in consequence of ttie smaitness of Its entranee. The presents any thing like an extensive plain: S. of the 
principal island (or main liuid, as it is called) is about lakes of Thun and Brienz, begins what> Is called the 
20 in. in length, but it rarely exceeds m. in width. Bernese Obcrlond, a mountainous region. Including the 
In the centre of tiiis island, and on the N. side of a beau- four celebrated valleys of the Simmen, Lauterbrunuen, 
tilul bay, is the town of Hamilton, now the seat of govern- Orindelwaltl, and llasli. The chief rivers are the Aar 
ment The only places that arc ibrtiliud are Ireland and its tributaries, Birse, and Doiibs: the lakes those 
Island, and St. George’s, whcie forts have lately been of Thun, Brienz, and Bienne; between the two former 
built, which render the islands almost impregnable. At of tlicsc is the small but higlily cultivated plain of Inter- 
tiie former of these is the naval dock-yard, oil' which lachen. The climate varies with the elevation, and is, 
there is good anciiorage and moorings laid down for 15 besides, remarkably subject to sudden changes of tern- 
or 20 ships of war, though tlie breakwater is extensive perature: even In the Interlachcn, where it Is the mlld- 
enougli to contain a largo fle<‘t of the line. There arc est, after a warm day, very severe frostif often occur at 
2 otiicr mooring places for king’s ships, viz. Murray’s night. Rains and fogs are frequent; but the canton, as 
Anchorage, near the ferry, and Five F.itlioms' Hole, a whole, is generally healthy, it is divided into 28 pre- 
oif the inoulh of St. George’s liarbour. With tlie ex- lectures, under 4 princip;d divisions; viz., the Oberland, 
ception of two or throe small detachments, tin* chief country of Bern, Einincnthal, and the old bishopric of 
military lorco is stationed at St. (Jeorgo’s, and consists of Basle, united to Bern by the allies in 1816. Iron ore is 
1 regt. of tlie lino, and coiniianios ol artillery and en- foundln{?roatabundanrcinthc.luramountain8;goldduBt 
gineers. Tlie I(>gislature is eomposed oi H metnbors of is met A’lth in the sands of the Aar and the Emmon, and 
couiicit, .and .36 ol jiie assembly, each parish returning 4 crystals in tlie Grhnscl rocks; and there ai^e many mineral 
of the latter, wlio are elected every seven years, or when- spiings, some used as baths, and much frequented. The 
ever a new sovereign a.sccnds the tlirone. soil is in gre.at i»art stony and barren, and the arable 

There are 10 estalilished elinrelies, and 7 chapels, land occupies but a sm.ill projiortion of the whole surface, 
erected siuee the emancipation of the slaves in 1834. and, tliough well cultivated, the produce of com is msuf* 
Many school.') have been established by ttie archilcacon, licient lor the supply of tli« inhab., and large quantities 
for the edu(‘ation of coloured cliildrcn, as well as })o«»r are imported. 1'here are in parts plantations of fruit- 
whites ; and tliorc are many wlio receive instruction tri'cs; wliite mullierry, chestnut, peach, fig, Ac., and a 
from the yonug ladies of each parisli, at Sunday schools, few vincas are raised on tlie sliores of I^akes Thun and 
held at tile [larihti chiirciies, which are supplied with Bienne, but not to any eonsideruide extent: in the Lau- 
books by the Society for Promoting Christian Know- terbrunnen, wlieat is treated as an exotic, cultivated in 
ledge. In the n)«)st populous parts of tlie islands friendly small beds, and trained on sticks. Cattle of a superior 
societies have been formed by the coloured people, to brc(‘d lorm the chief wealth of the canton, and breeding, 
provide for tliose of tlicir sable brethren who have lieen grazing, and dairying are the principal branches of in- 
prevented liy illness, or w'iio, at the time of emanciimtioii, diistry. In 1830, the live stock was 158,320 head of 
were too oid to inuintaiii themselves. Tlie police has black cattle, 107,380 do. sli»‘p, 55,870 goats, 26,88(1 
hitherto be<Mi very defleient, but lately a colonial law has liorses, and 65,210 swine. The pastures In the Ober- 
passed to jirovide lor iioliee magistrates and constables, land and Emmenthal are ex^llunt, and produce the 
whose exertions have alreaily wrought a beneficial change finest cattle ; the latter valley hu also a strong and ac- 
in the lower orders. tive breed of horses, exported to France lor draught and 

Tlie principal articles exported from the Bermudas heavy-armed cavalry. The chTOse made in this cant, is, 
(tlm produce and manufacture of the islands) are-arrow- next to that of !• ribourg, the best in Switzerland; the 
root, potatoes,onions, and palmetto and straw-hat iria- average produce is estimated at 60,000 cwt. a year: a 
nui’actures. They possess about KM) sail of vessels, of great tleal is sunt from the Emmenthal into Germany 
from 100 to 150 tons burden, generally emplcwcd in con- and Italy. 1 he houses in the Oberland ore generally of 
veying salt-fish and dry provisions from Halifax and wood, but in tlie Jura, and round Bcr|k of stone; the 
Newfoundland to the West Indies lor the consumption Bernese are,for the most part, well lod^. The estate 
of the negroes; and c.irrving away rum and sugar, which of a father is e"cry where divided into equal shares 
they find a market for iii some of the Nortli American among liis children, without respect to sex or seniority, 
provinces. An inconsiderable whale-fishery, carried on except in the Emmenthal, where, by a peculiar law, 
in Bermuda employs about 12 whale-boats :ind their crews landed property descends to theyoun^st son. Hence, 
three months in the year: the number of U'hales seldom in the greater paie of the canton, land is very much 
exceeds 20 in the season,yielding about 1,000 barrels of oil. subdivided, and the holders in very depressed clrcum- 
This fishery, being carried on very near the land, is stances; there are but very few estates that reach to 160 
capable of considerable extension by tlie employment of acres, unless they belong to village or town communities; 
additional capiUl. The reefs that surround the islands but the possessions of tlie latter ore frequently sufficiently 
abound in fish of great variety; none is, however, cureil large not only to defray the anniml expenses of the com- 
for exportation. 'Phe Islands abound in poultry of the nmnity, including the relief of the poor, but sometimes 
best kind. Beef and mutton may generally be procured, to yield a surolus revenue, after all cuttings are de¬ 
but the only meat that is plentiful is veal. The ordinary ducted, which is divided amongst the citizens. Each 
fruits and roots of intertropical climates arc generally to commune is obliged to support its own poor, who do 
be had In Bermuda; but peaches, oranges, grapes, not lieconic chargeable upon other communes or upon 
melons, and figs, are abundant. The mails from Eng- the state; they geiieridly receive outdoor relief, but if 
land are received monthly, vid Halifax, whence they subsequently prosperous, are bound to return what 
are conveyed by hired midl-boats. The winter gene- tliey have received. Manufactures and trade are of 
rally commences about November, ami lasts till April, little importance; linen and woollen cloths are mode 
during wldch time the islands are subject to strong in the Emmenthal; paper, around Bom; watches^ 
N.W. gales, which often dismast ships crossing tliis jewellery, and fire-arms are made in Bern, Forentrul, 
lat.; and scarcely a winter passes without eighteen or Ac.; thread and printed c^ico, near Bienne; silk, 
twenty vessels being driven in by stress of weather, especially for umbrellas, and leather, in the bishopric 
or forced on the rocks that run out many miles of Basic. There is also an extensive manufactory of 
to the N. and N.W. The total value of the Imports agricultural Implements at Hofwyl. The exports 
ill 1837 amounted to 07,811/.; exports. 25,271/.: ships consist chiefly of cattle, cheese, Ac. ; Iron flrom the Jura, 
inwards, 122, tons, 11,651; outwards, 126, tons, 11,C01. and a few nidnufactured goods t the imporU are com. 
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tilt, cotoDkikproducet and articles of luxury. The 
revenue, In liM, amotmted to 2,C08,2GH Swiss francs, and 
the euiradltare to 2,l83,SGa do., leaving a surplus of 

TPhe government Is entrusted to a grand and an ex¬ 
ecutive council; the former consists of 240 members, 
200 of whom arc chosen by the people In the primi¬ 
tive assemblies of the 27 prefectures, and 40 by the 
Grand Council Itself; and Is presided over by the lan- 
damann, who is the first magistrate of the cant.; It meets 
once a month. If necessa^, but determines fin nothing 
without the co-operation of the Executive Council, which 
consists of Ki members, chosen from among the former. 
From the latter the Council of State is selected, when¬ 
ever Bern has the directorial power of the Confederacy. 
Members of the Craud Council must be 20 years old, and 
have landed property to the value, at least, of 5,000 Swiss 
fr., excepting professors of the university, advocates, and 
physicians, of whom such qualiflcatlnn is not required. 
The salary of the landainann is 4,000 Swiss fr.; that of a 
memb. of the Executive Council 3,000 fr. a year; memb. 
of the Grand Council are allowed 24 fr. a day during the 
time they are assembled. Every male from 16 to W years 
of ago is liable to serve In the army. The contingent of 
troops furnished to the Confbderacy is 6,168 men, and of 
money 104,080 Swiss fV. a year. There is a judicial tribunal 
in each dlstr., and a court of appeal in Bern ; the latter 
consisting of iO memb., with a president; and besides 
these, a matrimonial tribwnal in every parish. Savings* 
banks are general, and education well attended to. In 
1831 there were no fewer than 700 country schools, in 
which li.5,000 children were instructed; and since then 
education has mode a considerable progross. In 1834, a 
university, a gymnasium or preparatory school for the 
university, ana a normal school for the instruction of 
schoolmasters. Were cstablishetl. The university has fa¬ 
culties of theology, Jurisprudence, mediciiio, and philo¬ 
sophy, each having 3 ordinary, and from 2 to 6 extraor¬ 
dinary professors; the salary of the former is from 2,4(X) 
to 3,000 Swiss francs, and of the latter from 1,200 to 1,400 
do. There is also a veterinary school, and some distiiu 
giilshed private educational estahllKhments, especially 
that of M. Von Fellenberg, at Hofwyl. Dr. Bowring 
reports (183G) that when he visited the prison in Bern, 
which contained 320 conviets, 316 could read ; and thohc 
unable to write, most of whom were stnuigers, did nut 
amount to 50. Except alwut 60,000 individuals of 
French extraction, in tlie ancient bishopric of Basle, the 
inhab. are of lierinau stock; and German is the pre¬ 
valent language. Tlie German part of tim pop. are gene, 
rally much superior in tlielr physical appearance to the 
French portion, cstiecially those in the Oberland. The 
Bernese arc brave, hospitable, piililic-spirited, and really 
good-tempered, notwitiistanding they are subject to 
violent fits of passion, wliich sometimes occjislon tlio 
efilislon of blood. Catholics are less industrious thtan 
the ftotestants. This cant, entered the Swiss (Confede¬ 
ration in 1353: at first its territory was very limited, hut 
afterwards, by conquest and purchase, it acquired nearly 
the whole of the now existing cant, of Vaud and Aargau, 
which, In addition to Its present extent, it held till 1708, 
when it was taken by the French. In 1816, in Indemni¬ 
fication of Vaud and Aargau, the Congress of Vienna 
added to Its dom. the town of Bienne with its territory, 
and the greater part of the ancient bishopric of Basle, 
otherwise entltlra the ballllages of the Jura. (See HeU 
oetie MmanaCf Lutx*9 S%eiixertand j Dr, Boutrina's 
Ht^ortt^e.) 

Bbhn, a tnwi of Switzerland, cap. of the above 
cant, and, alternately witli Zurich and Imcerne, of the 
Swiss Confederation, on tiie Aar, .62 m. S. Basic, and GO 
m. S. W. Zurich; lat. 4G0 57' 15*' N, long. 7^ 26'. 15. 
Pop. 20,500. It stands 1,708 feet above the level of the 
•ea, on a hill, which, except on the W., is surroxmded 
on all tides by the Aar. A stone bridge, 200 feet long. 
Is erected over the riven and three gates lead to the 
Interior of the town. The fortifications, by wliich it 
wat formerly turrounded, were demolished In 1836. 
It Is the finest town in Switzerland, and one of the finest 
of Its size In Europe. Three principal streets extend in 
• parallet line from E. to W., and are intersected by a I 
number of lateral streets. The houses are massive 
atructures of freestone. Piazzas run along the houses on 
both sides Che principal streets, which are also adorned 
with handsome fountains. Principal public edifices 
The cathedral, a fine Gothic structure, founded in 1421, 
and finished In 1.6G2, IGO feet long, and 80 feet broad; 
the steeple, though unfinished, Is 190 feet high. It has 
some fine glass paintings, and various trophies and mo¬ 
numents. The church of the Holy Ghost, founded in 
172^ is also a fine structure, as well as the Mint, built 
In 1790; the general burgerspital (hospital of the 
cUlzens), built firom 1730 to 1740; another magnificent 
hospital, called the Inset (island;, founded in 1718, occu¬ 
pying one whole street, and affording a splendid prospect 
the Aar; the state-house of the avoyer, previously 
|o IfiSl tilt rcsldeace of, and now partly occupied by, 
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the French embassy: the house of correction, the iirgest 
building of the kind in Switzerland, and one of the best 
contrived in Europe, finished in 1833, at an expense of 
1,200,000 Swiss fr.; the com magazine, a largo and 
massive ctlifice, having on the floor an extensive open 
hail, with 43 pillars, in which the corn-market is held 
twice a week: the HAlel de Mnsique, in which a theatre 
is established for the winter season, is also worth notice. 
Bern has also an arsenal and a large town-hall, both 
old edifices. The charitable institutions are—two large* 
hospitals; two orphan houses, one for boys and another 
fur girls ; a fund for the support of poor students; a lu¬ 
natic asylum, situated about 2 m. from Bern; and an 
asylum for old poor persons. 'ITie university, gymna¬ 
sium, &c., noticed in the preceding article, are situated 
in the town. There aro also a Swiss economical ajli 
a Swiss historical society; with societies of natural 
history, medicine, and arts; a botanic garden; a public 
library, with valuable MSS. relating to Swiss history, 
and a collection of Homan, Greek, Gothic, and Swiss 
medals, Roman antiquities, and portraits of the Bernese 
avoyers, &c. There is also a museum of natural history, 
with bas-reliefs of the Bernese Oberland, of the cantons 
of Vaud and Valais, and of St. Gothard; and many pri¬ 
vate scientific collectioiis well worth notice. The trade 
of the town is of little importance. Three newspapers 
arc published. Two fairs are annually held; one alter 
Easter, and another in November. Some woollen cloth, 

I and stockings are manufactured, and there are tanneries, 

> breweries, &c. About 2 m. from Berne there Is a gun¬ 
powder mill, the powder made in it being formerly reck¬ 
oned the best in Europe. Tlie corporate property of 
the citizens is large, amounting, it is said, to 30 millions 
of Swiss fir.; and the revenue, besides defnaying tlie 
municipal expenditure, supplies every citizen, gratis, 
with fuel, and leaves, over and above all tills, a surplus 
sum, wliich is annually distributed among the citizt>i)6 I 
House-keeping in Bern is less cheap than in Zuricli, 
hut not so dear as in Geneva. The ririce foi a pound of 
meat lB3|d. sterl.; bread l^d. to IJd.; wine 4d. to M. 
a bottle; cheese 4cf. to 8d. per lb. The inhab. are serious 
and reserved, and proud of the ancient glory of their 
city. 'I'be aristocracy live secluiled from tlic otlier 
classes. Bern is the birth-place of Haller; it has not, how¬ 
ever, to boast of so many distinguished men as Zuricli, 
Basle, and Geneva, 'i'ho town nas bears for its arms ; 
and some of these animals are maintained in a place 
called Barr^rdbra (bear’s ditch), on funds appropriated 
to tliat special purpose. 

Bern was founded In 1191, by the Duke Berthold V. 
of Zaehringen. Its iiistory is the same as that of the 
canton. The environs are beautiful, affording the most 
si)lciui\d views of the Alps on one hand, and the Jura on 
tlie otlier. Tlierc arc many fine public walks; amongst 
u iiieh are the Flatf/orm, a terrace near the cathedra], 
IKO feet above the Aar; and the Kngi, a magnificent 
walk, aifording a fine prospect over tlie river, the city, 
and the lower mountains, to the high-Alps. Hoiw>l 
(which see) is about 4 m. from Bern. There are also 
several mineral baths in the vicinity, such as Blumcti- 
stein and Gurnigel. 

Mr. Inglis speaks very favourably of the advantages of 
Bern as a place of residence. ** It is,'* says ho, *’ greatly 
superior to Basle, Lucerne, nr Geneva. It is a pk'asaiit 
thing to walk in wide airy streets, and at the same time 
to have the advantage of shade, if required. Where 
there are arcades one may always choose between bustle 
and quiet — bustle under the arches —quiet in the Centre 
of the streets; and in the agrihnents of a city, Bern has 
decidedly tiie advantage of its rivals. It possesses all 
those public establishments which make a place agree¬ 
able as a rt'sidence. It has excellent libraries, excellent 
academies, delightful promenades, conveulent and well 
ordered baths; a theatre; concerts and balls during 
winter; clever lecturers upon most of the sciences; 
eloquent and pious clergymen of almost every denomi¬ 
nation ; and to this list may be added abundiuace of 
shops, where all that contributes either to comfort or 
luxury may be found.’* (Soe Description qf Bern, by 
Wagner; History of Bern, by Stanfer, late Minister of 
the Helvetic Republic; InglisU Swilgferiand.) 

BERNARD (GREAT ST.), thT name given to a 
famous pass of tl)e Pennine Alps, leading over the moun¬ 
tains from Martigny to Aosta. In Its highest part it 
attains to an elevation of above 8,0(X) ft., being almost 
impahsaiilc in winter, and very dangerous in spring, from 
the avalanches. Very ue.*ir the summit of the pass, and 
on the ^ge of a small lake; Is the famous hospice 
founded in 9G2, by St. Bernard, and occupied by brethren 
of the order of St. Augustine, whose esp^lal duty it is to 
assist and relieve travellers crossing the mountain. In 
searching fur travellers who have lost their way, or been 
buried in the snow, they avail themselves of the assist¬ 
ance of a peculiar breetf of dogs of extraordinary size and 
sagacity. The brethren have faithlully discharged the 
arduous duties Imposed on them, and have rescued 
hundreds of travellers from a premature death. 'I'lie 
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hospice Is a massive stone buildineu It possesses some, 
but not much, independent property, and is principally 
dependent on collections made in the Swiss cantons juid 
other states, and on donations from the richer class of 
travellers. In IHOO, when the roed was liot nearly so good 
as it has since been made, Na(K>]eon led an army of 30,000 
men, with its artillery and cavalry, Into Italy by this pass. 
The hospice contains a monument, erected by order of 
Napoleon, in honour of Dessaix, who fell at the battle of 
Marengo. {Brockedon't Fasiteit tif the Alps; Murray*s 
Handbwkt ^c.) 

BRKNAU, a town of the Prussian States, prov. 
Brandenburg, on the Punko, 16 m. N.E. Berlin. Pop. 
3,000. It is in part fortified, and has labrics of silk, 
velvet, calicoes, linen, /^c., with numerous and cele¬ 
brated breweries. In the church and town-house are 
tents, bows, arrows, fire., taken from the llussites. 

BEUNaY, a town of France, dep. Eure, cap. arrond., 
on the i'harentonne, 20 m. W.N.W. Evreux. Pop. 
(town ejt cant.) 5,002. I'his is a thriving town, and has 
latterly been a good deal improved. It has a court of 
primary jiirisdirtion, a commercial tribunal, a commu¬ 
nal college, and a theatre*; with manufactures of woollen 
goods, linens, cotton yarn, paper, wax., &c., and bleach- 
fields and tanneries. The arrond. of Iternay was esti¬ 
mated bv M. Dupin, in 1827, to have 8,714 manufactur¬ 
ing work-people, the yearly value of whose produce 
amounted to 5,651,1.52 frs.; and if this estimate was 
nearly accurate when framed, both these sums inu.st 
now be considerably greater. The greatest of the 
French fairs fiir horses Is hold here on the Wednesday 
of the fifth week of Lent. It is B.iid to be attended by 
from 40,000 to 60,000 jockeys, amateurs, and other Indl- 
viduiUs, some of them from great distances. There is 
an immense show of Normandy horses. art. 

Eure.) 

BE UN BURG, a town of Germany, cap. duchy Anhalt 
Beriiburg, on the Saale, by which it is intersected, 23 m. 
S. Magdeburg. Pop. 6,000. It consist*; of three parts; 
two on the left, and the other on a hill on the right, 
hank of the river, which Is here crossed by a bridge. 
The first two parts are surrounded by walls ; tl>e other, 
or the Mount town, has a cattle on its summit, and is 
open. Bernbiirg is well built, avcU paved, and clean. 
It is the se.'it of the ducal government, and lias several 
liter.ary and chariteblo iustitutiuiis, with sumo manu¬ 
factures and trade. 

BERNE, a town of France, dep. Boiiches du Rhone, 
cap. cant., on tlie E. side of tlie lagniie of tlio same 
name, Ifi m. N.W. Marseilles. Pop. 1,928. It is agree¬ 
ably situated, and is regularly built, hut tlie vicinity of 
the lagtine makes it unhealtliy. It was formerly for¬ 
tified, and its ramparts still exist. 

BEHNE(‘ASTKL, a town of the Prussian States, 
prov. Lower Hhino, on tlie Moselle, 21 m. N.15. Treves. 
Pop. 2 , 000 . 

BEUNESTADT, a town of tlie Prussian States, 

{ irov. Sllexia, rog. Breslau, on the Wida, 2t m. 15. Bros- 
an. Pop. 3,300. It has an old castle, two churclies, an 
hospital, and manufactures of clotli and linen. 

BEUTHOUD, or BUUGDOUF. a town of Switzer¬ 
land, oanr. Borne, on a hill on the bank of tiic Emmen, 
LI in. N.E. Berne. Pop. 2,000. There is a public library 
and a castle, in which Pestalozzi laid the loundations of 
his ostoblishment. A new.spaper called tire Volksfreund 
(Friend of the People) is published here. 7'ho com¬ 
mercial business of the place is rather important, it 
being the depAt for the Emmenthal clioese. 

BERTINOUO, a town of the Papal States, prov. 
Romagna, on a mountain having the Uonco at its foot, 
7 m. S.E. Forli; lat. 44° 10' N., long. 12° 9' l-V' E. 
Pop. 4,000. It is the scat of a bishopric; lias a catliedral, 
and four parisli churches. 'J'lie wines produced in its 
environs liavc a conslderalile reputation. 

BEUVIE, or INVERBERVIE, a royal bor. and 
sea-port of Scotland, co. Kincardine, on the coast- 
road from Dundee to Aberdeen, on tlie S. bank of 
the small river Bervie, where it joins the sea. l*op. 
(ii^uding Gounlon), 996. It was created a royal burgh 
In 1362 by David IL, who, after having narrowly cs- 
caped shipwreck on the coast, and having been kindly 
treated by the inliabltants of this small fishing village, 
testified his gratitude by conferring on it the honour 
in question. The inhabitants have from the earliest 
period been employed chiefly as fishers. They engage 
not only in the salmon and whale fishings in the mobth 
of the river and on the coast, but in the herring fishery 
on the N. shores of Scotland. Manufactures, also, have 
been introduced into the burgh; naidcly, the duck and 
dowlas linen weaving, which affords employment to 112 
persons. This employment is furnished by manuircturers 
of Montrose, Arbroath, and Aberdeen. In addition to 
periodical markets, there is a grain-market, which is well 
attended. The quantity of grain annually purchaBCd here 
is about 40,000 qrs., of which nearly the w'hole is shipped at 

* Hugo says uothingofthe theatre, nor i*lt mentioned by some 
other authorities, but it is gpeclhed in the DM. Oiograph*^. 
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Oounlon, ■ port about I m. S. of tho town, wbare hmo 
lately been erected large and excellent granaries. The 
harbour at the mouth of the Borvle Is very Inferior to 
that at Gourdon, and admits only small vessels and 
The staple business of this latter place, however. Is fish¬ 
ing. Bervie joins with Montrose, Arbroath, Forfar, and 
Brechin, in sending a mcm. to the H. of C. «Hcri8tered 
electors in IKIH, 40. 

' BERWICK, amarit. CO. of Scotland, having N. and 
N.E. East Lotiiian and the German Ocean, and on the 
S.E., S., and W., part of England and the cos. of Rox¬ 
burgh and Mid-Lothian. Area, 282,880 acres, of which 
about 120,000 are arable. The N. parts of the co. are 
occupied by the cold, bleak, unproductive range of the 
Lammermoor hills; but tho Merse, or level portion, 
lying between the Lammermoor hills and the Tweed, by 
which the co. is separated from England, comprising 
about 100,000 acres, is one of the most fertile and best 
cultivated districts in tlie empire. The farms in tlie 
Merse arc large, tlie farmers opulent and intelligent, and 
the land cultivated according to the most approved prin¬ 
ciples of tlie modern tiusbandrj’. Wheat and turnips 
are here the great objects of attention; but barley and 
oats are also raised in considerable quantities. Steam 

S ower is employed in several thrashing-mills in this co. 

'cw small, but no very large estates. Average rent of 
land in IKK) (from wiiich, probably, it does not differ 
materially in 1839), IGr. bd, an acre. Tho Lammermoor 
hills are principally deiiastured by sheep of the Cheviot 
breed. The co. is rathec scantily supplied with wood, ' 
but some proprietors have made cousiderablo planta¬ 
tions. Manufactures and minerals, of no importance. 
Principal rivers, Tweed, Wlilttadder. Blackadder. and 
Leader. Berwickshire contains 33 pars.; and bad, in 
1831, 6,159 inhab. houses, 7,385 families, and 34,048 
iiihab. Tlie co. returns 1 mcm. to the H. of C. Re¬ 
gistered electors, 1838-39, 1,167; and the bur. of Lauder 
joins witli Haddington and other bors. in returning a 
mem. Dunsc is the co. town. Valued rent, 178,366/., 
Scotch. Ann. val. of real prop, in 1815, 245,3791. 

BERWICK-UPON-TWEISI), a fortified town and 
sea-port of England, N.E, cxtreinity of tho kingdom, 
on the N. bank of the 'i'wucd, and close to its mouth, 
300 in. N. by W. London; lat. 65° 46'21" N., long, 
lo 59' 41" W. Po]}.. in 1821, 8,723; in 1831, 8,920: houses 
at the latter ilato, 1,268. It is built on the declirity and flat 
summit of an elevation rising abruptly from the sestuary of 
the river; many of its streets are narrow and irregular, 
but the principal one is spacious, well paved, and lighted 
witli gas; and, on the wliole, tlie town has a respectable 
appearance, and contains many well-built houses. It Is 
connected with its suburbs, Tweedmouth and Spitta), 
on the S. side of the river, by a stone bridge of 15archcs, 
built ill tlie reign of Charles I.: these are meanly built 
villages, the iiihub. being almost whuUy employed in 
the fisheries, or tlic businesses connected with them, 
Spittal, iiowever, is occasionally resorted to by visiters 
for Bca-balliing, and tlicre are a few respectable lodging- 
houses for their accommodation. The pop. of these 
suburbs, in 1831, amounted to 4,000; and as they are now 
included in ttic pari, bor., the pop. of the latter, at the 
above-mentioned date, was 12,920; and it is believed to 
have undergone very little ^Isange in the interim. 
The present fortifications of Berwick were erected in tho 
reign of Elizabeth, and are about if m. in circ., forming 
an irregular pentagon: a battery of 22 guns commands 
the English side, and a 4 and 6 gun battery defends tho 
entrance of the harbour. 'J'he ramparts form an agree¬ 
able promenade. The Tweed is navigaUo as far as the 
bridge, beyond wliicii the tide flows about 7 m. The 
harbour is defended by a pier ( m. In lei^h, with a light¬ 
house at the head, projecting in a S.E. direction from 
the N. extremity of the river’s mouth. But notwithstand¬ 
ing the protection afl'orded by this barrier, and though 
there be 18 ft. wa'er over the bar at ordinary tides, and 
26 at springs, the harbour is very indifibrent: the channel 
is very narrow ; a large portion of the harbour, prtlcu- 
larly on the Berwick side, dries at low water, and is rocky 
and incapable of being deepened; and after heavy 
rains tiie freshes run out with great violence. The 
chief public structures arc, the church (in the de¬ 
corated Gothic style), built in the time of the Common¬ 
wealth, and, consequently, without a tower; 7 dissenting 
chapels; a free grammar-school ; and 6 other free 
sctiools, supported by tho corporation, and educating in 
all about 899 children. 'I'he town-hall, in the centre of 
the high street, with a spire and ring of bells; the 
under part of which (c-alled tho Exchange) is used as a 
market-place; over It are halls for the courts of justice 
and corporation meetings; and above these is the gaol: 
a pauper lunatic asylum; a dispensary, through which 
medical relief is afforded to the poor resident within 
12 m.; a theatre; a public library; and assembly rooms. 
There are annual races in July, the course being at 
Lamberton, 6 m. distant. There Is a good supply of 
water, brought from a spring U m. off, to several public 
conduits, conveyed by pipes to the more respectebie 
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housM. At the N.W. end of the town are Infantry 
barraeki. There Is an Iron foundry near the bridfte, on 
the Tweedtnouth side, which cmplovs from UO to 70 
handf• and at which steam-englneB, mill machinery, ftc., 
are made. Thli la the only manufactory of any kind 
ill the place or ndghitourhood, although there are 
•ereral eaal mlnea within 8 or 3 m. of the town, on 
that aide Uie river, and aUo available water-power. The 
fiaherlci form the prlndpal business ol the place. Those 
of salmon In the 'J'weed have long been amongst the most 
celebrated aiul urodurtlve f>f any in the empire. Latterly, 
Inde^, both tlidr prcKluce and rental, though still vi*ry 
considerable, have greatly declined The printipal fish¬ 
eries are within a short distance of Ilerwlck ; and the 
flsh, excepting a small portion retained for home con¬ 
sumption, is all packed in ice, and shipiicd for the metro¬ 
polis. \Sct 'I'wiiau.; Trout, whiting, Sec. also abound 
in the Twesd. 

Tlie sea flshcry of the bay consists chiefly of cod, ling, 
holihut, haddock, and whiting: crabs and lobsters also 
abound, and these liwt arc forwarded to the London 
market. The Imports consist chiefly of timber, staves, 
iron, hemp, and tallow, from Norway and the Baltic, and 
of grurerJes, /iic., coastwise; the exports, of salmon, 
com, wool, and other agricultural products, coals to 
I.ondnn and a few other ports, coastwise. Ale, from 
the Kdnam brewery, and whisky, from tlie distilleries of 
(lunsgrecu and Kelso, h.ive also, of late years, formed part 
of Its ex|)orts to the metropolis. There used also to iic'a 
large export of eggs, but it has been nearly annihilated 
In consequence of their Ixdng obtained cheaper from the 
(Continent. One vessel heloiiging to the port is en¬ 
gaged in the nrcciilniid fishery. The customs duties, in 
IHIUi, were 7,1 HP/. I Is. bd. I’hcrc lielonged to the port, 
111 the same year, A!) vessels of 4,920 tons burden. By a 
treaty between ]^dward VI. and Mary II., of Scotland, 
It was made a free town, independent of both kingdoms ; 
but, by the recent Municipal Itefurm Aet, It is roiistitiitcd 
an English eo. for all purposes except parliamentary 
cliH’tioiis. Us present iniinlcip:il limits comprise that 
portion of the jiar. on which the town stanus and the 
suburbs of Tweedmmith and Spittid, excluding all the 
agricnitural iNirtions. It is divided into 3 wards, and 
has IH coiincinors. 

The revenue of the corporation is dcrltcd from town 
and harlioiir dues ; rental of the iisliortes. teneini'iils, and 
tithes ill Beruick ; Uiuls (ineludiiig eolliericft) on the \V. 
side of the river, and a tract called Meadows and Stints ; 
the whole averaging Ki.tiOO/. a }ear. 'J'heir debt, in 
aiiinunled to .Vvill/. I'lie tiact last named lies near the 
town, and was granted to the eorporation hy James I. It 
is divided lii ,’t portionns tlie first is let in farms, and the 
rent appropriated to defray liie general expenses of liie 
eorporation; tiie sei nnd is siib-dividud in parcels of I| to 
8| acres, whosg value varies from 1/. I4«. to 9/.: there 
are 9,^4 of these, called meadows ; the third is [larted in 
farms of about 40 acres eiudi, the rents of which are each 
divided in 11 or 28 equal parts, colled stints; of these, 
there are 561. These meadows ami stints are allotted Co 
the burgesses for life, witli remainder to their widows; 
Olid, as VHiuuicies occur, arc allotted to others at annual 
public raectiugs held for the ]iurpos(>, and eiilled ‘‘roe.’idow 
and stint guilds." 'I'hoArst English charter of Berwick 
was In aotli Edw. I, by wnicli it was made a free borough, 
with a market and fair: others, in .loth Edw. 111. and 22d 
Edw. IV., confirm the lows and privileges originally cn- 
jny«*d under Alexander I. of .Scotland. The governing 
charter, prorloiisly to tlie Municipal Reform Act, was 
granted in 2d James 1. The asHessmciu of the town for 
lighting, paving, &c., averages about 4.'i0/. a year. I'ho 
annual value of real property in llerwiek, in 183.5, was 
89,666/.; in Tweodmoiitli township, 12,086/. i:U.4(/. Under 
the Poor^AW Amendment Aet, Berwick is ttin central 
town of a union of 20 parishes and chapel rie: its own 
rates average 8,638/., and it has 9 guardians. The 
town has returned 2 mem. to the U. of C. since the 
reign of Mary. Previously to the Kefonn Act, ttie privi¬ 
lege was restricted within the limits of tlie ancient hor., 
and to the Ueo burgesses, llateahle tenements, in lb3l, 
458; rejdstored electors In 1H38,725. 

The first authentic notice of Berwick occurs In the 
early part of the 12th century, when it belonged to Scot- 
laiiOi nod was the chief town of I^thinn. l)uring the 
reigns of Alex. 1., David L, and Malcolm IV., it had a 
castle and several churches and religious estaldishinents. 
It was at that iiertod the chief sea-port of Scotland, and one 
of the four royal burghs. Us castle was surrendered to 
England in 1174, under a treaty for the ransom of Wni. 
the Lion; si bseq^uently to which it was reiieatedly taken 
and re-tiAen, being, from its frontier sitiialion, almost 
invariably the first ohiect of attack at every renewal of 
hostlliUes, till, on the accession of James VI. of Scotland 
to the English throne, its Importance in this respect 
coosod. Diulng the last civil war it was garrisoned 
the parliamentary forces. iRfdnath's Border 
JkUun'eWu. Kortk Durham ,• ParUamentary Reports 
ami Faptn*) 
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BERWICK (NORTH), a royal burgh, par., and sea; 
port of Scotland, eo. Haddington, at the S. entrance to 
the Frith of Forth, 22 m. E. Edinburgh. It was created 
a burgh by James VI. Pop. of burgh and par. in 1831, 
1VH24. The bufgh consists of two main streets, one 
running K. and W.,the other leading N. to the harbour. 
It is a place of little or no trade, and has no manufac¬ 
tures. Its pier is good ; but Its harbour, which Is dry at 
low water, is difficult of access. From its being In the 
neighbourhood of one of the best corn-growing districts 
<if Scotland, grain Is a considerable article of export. 
It is a good deal frequented in summer as a bathing. 

5 lace. It joins with Haddington, Dunbar, Lauder, and 
edburgh, in sending a mem. to the H. of C. Registered 
electors, 1838-39, 30. About 2 m. to the E. of the burgh 
stands the famous castle of Tantallan, one of the strong¬ 
holds of the Douglas family ; and nearly opposite Tan¬ 
tallan is the Bass, which see. 

BES ANDDN, a town of France, cap. d5p. Doubs, on 
the river or that name, by which it Is intersected, 47 m. 
K. DUon. I.at. 47° 13' 45" N., long. 6^ 2' 45" E. Pop. 
(town cx cant) 24,780. It is very strongly fortified, 
and is one of the bulwarks of France on the side of 
Switxcrland. The works were improved by Vauban; 
but they iiave been since much extended and strength¬ 
ened. Exclusive of the fortifications round the city, it 
has an extremely strong citadel, on an almost inacces¬ 
sible rock, and outworks on some of the adjoining 
heights. The town is generally well built; but its 
streets ara narrow and gloomy, "c/ ses consirticitmis 
oni une sepMtd, nne uniformity de style, qui leur donn' 
une grande monotunie.** The tiart, called the city, is 
almost surroundotl by the Doiibs; the communication 
with the suburb ou the opposite bank, called ArOiies, 
being kept up by an old, narrow, inconvenient bridge. 
Principal buildings, the cathedral, hotel of the prefect, 
hall of th.i courts of justice, the royal college, erected in 
1697, the arsenal, h/itcl do ville, barracks, theatre, public 
library, containing .5(l,(H)() volumes, exclusive of manu¬ 
scripts, nnd several fine public fountains. 'I'lic hospitid 
of St. Jacques is a vast cstablisliinent, witii .56(1 beds, 
and is said to be extremely well managed. A Roman 
triumphal areli, though a good deal mutilated, still 
exihts, and serves as a sort of portico to the cathedral. 
Besan^on is thn scat of an archbishopric, of a royal 
court for the depts. of Doubs, Jura, niid Haute Sjione, 
with tiibuimls of primary jurisdiction and'commerce. 
The university, whicii existefl previously to the revo. 
liitioii, lias been I’i'placeil by an acadynnc universitaire, 
oTjacultv dt'S Ictlres ; and it has also a royal college of 
the second class, with about 260 pupils; a diocesan 
seminary, a secondary medical school, a primary model 
school, two scitoois for the instruction ui ueaf and dumb, 
a royal academy of science and bellch-lettres, a lyceum, 
a society of agriculture nnd arts, a museum of anti¬ 
quities, and a free school of design and sculpture fur 
120 pupils. There Is, ailjoining to the town, a house of 
correction nnd refuge. Watch-making introduced Iroiii 
Switzerland about 45 years agO, is the most important 
branch of industry carri(‘d on here. It employs about 
2,1X10 hands, who annually furnish .above 60,(XJ0 watches. 
Aixiut 200 work-people arc employed in the carpet ma¬ 
nufacture, and there are besides fabrics of jewellery, 
hosiery, hats, hardware, including coach and carriage 
springs, gloves, Ac. Its breweries and tannerit^s are 
both on an extensive scale. Among other articles, it 
annually furnishes about 600,000 bottles of Seltzer water: 
it is also tiic seat ul a considerable and growing com¬ 
merce. 

Besan^on is very ancient. It was laid waste by Attlla; 
and has since undergone many vicissitudes. It ciune, 
along with Franche Comte, into the possession of 
Franco in 1674. (Z/tfgo, art. Doubs s Diction, du Com- 
mercr i Diet. Gfog.) 

BESSARABIA, or EASTERN MOLDAVIA, the 
most south-westerly prov. of Russia in Europe, having 
E. the Dniester, S. the Black Sea and the Danube, W. 
tiie Eruth, nnd N. Gallicia. The estimates of its area 
differ exceedingly, Hassel giving it 891, and later au¬ 
thorities only 433 Germ. sq. m.! Perhaps it may 
amount in ail to from 12,000 to 14,000 Brit. sq. m. 
Pop. in IHSO, 504,000. Exclusive of the great rivers by 
which it is nearly surrounded, it is intersected by several 
considerable streams, most of which, however, are^fikher 
wholly dried iip, or greatly diminished during the neats 
of summer. The N.W. portion, contiguous to Gallicia, 
b hilly, or rather mountainous, and b occupied by 
extenOvc forests, but elsewhere the surface is iu>arly 
flat; soil abundantly fertile, and, with tlie exception of 
the tiact along the Danube, which is marshy and en¬ 
cumbered w ith lakes, it is suitable for most agricultural 
purposes. " No trees, a few shrubs only, are observed 
near the rivers; the lakes, or stagnant waters, are 
covered with reeds, and in the plains between the 
marshes, the ox, buffalo, and lilsou, wander among 
pastures where the herlMM rises to the height of their 
horns. In the cultivated land millet yields 100, and 
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Mrlcy 60 folil. The horse end the sheep exist In a wild 
•tate.” vi.379., Eng. trans.) But there 

can be no question that these returns are very greatly 
oxagger.’ited. Wheat, barley, and millet, are the only 
sjiecicB of corn that are raised; and, according to Hassei, 
they yield from 8 to 20 for 1 ; and even this, wo have 
little doubt, is decidedly beyond the mark. According 
to the ofllcial accounts, 139,141 chetwerts, sown in 1829, 

E roduced a return of 651,320 chetwerts, that is, of about 
to 1; and in 1830 the return was hot so great. Hemp, 
flax, and tobacco, arc produced in considerable quan. 
tlties. The breeding of cattle is the principal business 
of the inhabitants; and they are largely exported with 
hides, tallow, Ac. With the exception of tanneries, 
distilleries, and tallow and soap-works, there are either 
no manufacturing establishments in the country, or none 
worth notice. Large quantities of salt ore produced 
from the lakes contiguous to Akerman (winch see). 
A good deal of inferior wine is made. Education is at 
the very lowest ebb; there being in 1830 only 838 pupils 
at all the seminaries in the prov. {SchnitxUrt La Bustle, 
4rc. iHussian Official Returns.) 

BESSK, a town of France, d€p. Fuy do DOme, cap. 
c.int., 20 m. S.S.W. Clermont. Fop. 2,027. It is built 
of basalt, in the middle of a volcanic country ; and the 
environs offer several natural curiosities. It has some 
trade in cattle and cheese. 

BESSINF.S,-a town of France, dcp. Haute Vienne, 
cap cant, on the Ci:u‘tempc, 10 m. E. Bellac. Pop. 2,713. 

BETHLEHEDL {Jieit-eLLehm, House qf Bread,) a 
famous town of Palestine, G m. S. Jerusalem: lat. 31^ 44* 
N., long. 3.5« l.V K. Pop. from 3,000 to 4,000, of whom 
by far the greater ]>art arc Catholic, Greek, and Arine- 
111.111 Christians. A splendid churcli, erected liy the 
empress Helena, stands over a grotto or cave, said to be 
the liirth-place of Christ. Connected with tlie church 
are convents for the throe sects of Christians noticed 
alKive, of which that belonging to the Latins is a fine 
building; but more resembling, externally, a fortress 
than a relirious establishment. Some reinaiiis of an old 
aqueduct, formerly IG or 18 m. in Jeiigth, exist on the 
W. fide of the town ; but the chief buildings consist of 
almost innumerable chapels, and other memorials of holy 
persons, and of the events for which the place and ueigh- 
Dourhood are celebrated in sacred history. The houses 
of the inhab. are mean in the extreme. 

The country round Bethlehem is extremely fruitful, 
yielding flgs, grapes, olives, and sesamum in peat abun¬ 
dance ; but here, as in other parts of this neglected land, 
cultivation is wanting. There is no deficieiiey of water ; 
three extensive reservoirs, called the pools of Koloiiion 
(Kccles. ii. 6 .), and a copious fountain, said to be the 
** sealed fountain " of the same prince (Sol. Song, iv 12.), 
lie oil (he S., on the N W. is a large cistern of ram wntiT, 
said to be the “ well by the gate,” whence l)avid*.s mi.,'luy 
men drew water, while tlie place was in tlie liauds ot the 
Philistines (2 S.am. xxlii. IG.); and the whole ncigh- 
bourhooil altounds in spxings and rills. 

Tlio tract between Bethlehem and Jcrus.'ilcm is the 
valley of Uephaim {Giant's Valley, Joi,h. xv. H.). the 
scone of many combats between the Jews and Philistines. 
(2 Sam. v. 18. et. al.) Here arc shown many preteiuled 
relics of the scriptural age; as the bouse of Simeon, the 
tomb of Baehel, the village of Bam.!, the cave of Fn- 
gadi, Che well in which was seen the star of ttic DIoi-siidi. 
and many others. The original name of llethhdieiii w.ns 
Ephrath (Gen xxxv. 19.): a term which, like its present 
designation, referred to the fertility of its soil, it was 
never very considerable in respect of size (Idicah, v. 2 .), 
but seems to have been always regarded os iiiijiortaiit; 
and being the scene of the pastoral t.*ile of Huth, nod the 
birth-place of David and Jesus Christ, it has acquired a 
celebrity hardly surpassed oven by that of Jerusalem. It 
was furtlfled by Uehoboam (2 Ciiroii. xi. 6 .), and, in a 
subsequent age, the emperor Hadrian is said to have 
built a temple here to Adonis. Of this, however, no ves¬ 
tige remains. The present inhab. enjoy a considerable 
share of liberty: they arc bold and hardy, and successfully 
resist every attempt at oppression by tlieir governors. 
They are consequently stigmatised, by the Turks, as of a 
rebellious spirit. There was formerly another Bcthleliem, 
more to the N., belonging to the tribe of Zabulon, Josh. 
xVic. 15. {MaundreU, 116—123.; Volney, 11. 270, 271.; 
RobinsoT^. 188—156.; Abul^Feda, Tab. Syr. 18.3.) 

BETlfvNB, a town of France, dap. Pas de Calais, 
rap. arrond., on a rock, at the foot of which is theBrette, 
18 m. N.N.W. Arras. Pop. (town ex. cant.) 4,405. It 
is well fortified, by works partly constructed % Vauban. 
Us plan is that of an Irregular triangle: the citadel, which 
is Isolated, occupying one of the angles. It has a tri¬ 
bunal of primary Jurisdiction, a communal college, two 
hospitals, manufactures of linen and cloth, brewerfes, and 
a cunsidevable trade in linen, cheese, and rape oil, the 
canal of the Lave, which unites with the Lys, facilitating 
its trade. It was taken by the allies in 1710; but was re¬ 
stored to Franco by the treaty of Utrecht. {Hugo, art. 
PasdeCaiais.^ . ' ' * 
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BF.TLIS, or BITLIS, a town of Turkish Armenia, 18 
m. W. from the W. extremity of Lake Van, and about 
130 m. F.. by N. Diarbekr; in probably about lat. 38*^ 
35* N., long. 420 59 # q,* k stands in a wide ravine, 
open to the E., but closed by high mountains to the W.; 
the houses being dispersca over the steep brniks of a 
stream which runs through it, and on severid of the 
neighbouring hills ; it is, therefore, most Irregular. TM 
houses are built of red stone, and are generally of two 
stories, with nated windows to the streets, the latter 
being paved wdth round stones. The houses being much 
scattered and intermingled with gardens, the town co¬ 
vers a large extent of ground: it js not enclosed by a 
wall, and this is hardly necessary; each house being. In 
fact, a pretty strong fortress. It is said to contain 1,500 
houses, of which 500 belong to Armenians; and if so, 
its pop. may amount to about 9,000. It contains 4 cara- 
vanscroB, 3 large and 12 small mosoues, 3 baths, 8 Ar¬ 
menian churches, and 1 Nestorlan. The most remark¬ 
able object in the town is the old castle, in its centre, on 
a rock 30 ft. in height, and built up with thick walls to 
an elevation of 100 ft. There are a considerable number 
of butchers, bakers, gunsmiths, and silversmiths; but 
the principal manufacture consists of coarse cotton cloth, 
and tobacco. The territory produces fruits and vege¬ 
tables in perfection. The army of tlie Turkish sultan. 
Solyman the Magnificent, sustained a signal defeat by 
the Persians, near Betlis, in lf)54. (These particulars 
have been derived from Colonel Shiel’s paper in tho 
Journal qf the Geogrnphical Society, vlii. 72.; see also 
Kmneir's Persia, p. 330., &c.) 

BKUTHEN, a town of the Prussian States, prov. 
Silesia, reg. Oppeln, cap. circ. 35 m. K.E. Ratibor. 
Pop. 3,300. It has 3 Catholic churches, 3 convents, 
with fabrics of coarse cloth, pottery, zinc, and calamine, 
and lireweries. Tlierc is anotlier town of ttic same name 
in Silesia, reg. Liegnitz, on the Oder, 12 m. W. by N. 
Glogau. Pop. 2 ,GOO. It has fabrics of cloth, earthen¬ 
ware, and stiuw hats, and some boat building. Its en¬ 
virons are very fertile. 

BEVKKKN, a town of Ilelgirm, piov. \i. Handers, 
6 m. W. Antwerp. Pop. G,0£i(i,coin, im liuUd. li btands 
on tliC road Iroin Antwerj) to (jlu'ut, is ueli built, and 
has a fine church, with a lofty spire. About 2,0(:0 
women arc employed in the lacc n aiiufacturc, and tliere 
are several breweries, tanneries, Ac. 

BEVERLEY, a pari. bor. and market town of Eng. 
land, E. riding co. York, of wliich it is the cap., near tho 
Hull river, to which it is united by a canal, 157m. N. 
Loudon, 28 m. £. S.E. York, and U in. N.N.W. Hull. 
Pop. of pari, bor., that is, of the old bor. and liberties, 
1821, 7,503; 1831, 8,302. It is believed to owe its origin 
to an ancient monastery, wiiich, after having been 
sacked by the Danes in H67, w as restored by Athelston, 
W'ho granted the place several nrivileges, and made the 
monastery a sanctuary for criminals. It is a well built, 
handsome town ; in fart, ** very few tow ns in England 
can compare with Beverley in cleanliness and general 
neatness of appearaiue. It’deserves to be represented as 
most respectable aiui siibbtantial.” {Boundary Report.) 
The great glory of Beverley is the minster, or collegiate 
churcli of bt. John, which, in size and brau^ of architec¬ 
ture, is far superior to many cathedrals. This splendid 
in structure, w liieh has been erected at difleri nt periods, 
wliut are called the decorated and perpendicular English 
styles, is 334 ft, from E. to W., the length of the great 
cross aisle is 1(»7 ft., and the two towers at the Vi. end 
are each 2 (K) ft. in height. The W. front is said by Mr. 
Rickman to be tlic finest of its kind in Englmid. Near 
the altar is the scat of refuge, with an inscription assur¬ 
ing criminals of their safety while there, and a tablet 
with effigies of St. John ol Bcvcilcy and Atheistan. The 
parishes of St. John and St Martin have the minster as 
a cliurch common to botli. it is kept in excellent repair 
by the rent of estates appropriated to that purpose by 
Queen Elizabeth and Sir Michael 'Worton. St Mary'a 
church is also a magnificent structure in the old Norman 
style; and lands pruduring above 800/. a year have been 
left for Its support. The churches of St. Martin and 
St. Nicholas are in ruins. The Primitive and Wesleyan 
Methodists, Independents, Baptists, and Society of 
Friends, have cliapels here. The sessions-bouse, and 
hoiibC of correction for the E. riding, are situated in 
Uie immediate vicinity of the town: the latter, which is 
a very large establishment, and constructed on the most 
approved principles, cost above 40,000/. Here also Is the 
Register-office for tlie E. riding. Tho endowed schools 
arc. a grammar-school, of great antiquity, to which is 
attached 2 fellowships, 6 scholarships, and 3 exhibitions 
to St. John’s, Cambridge; a Blue-coat School, founded 
in 1709; Graves’s School, founded in 1804; and schools 
on the systems of Lancaster and Bell. There are also 
several almshouses, an hospital, dispensary, mechanics* 
institute, public reading-rooms, a savings'bank, a theatre, 
open occasionally, and assembly-rooms. Races are held 


•>per« (• a gveat dtaenputej In the statenMms as toBw ladtudv 
and longitude. 
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near tha town every June. The corporation of “ the 
town and llbertiei of Beverley,*' consisting of a mayor, 
jrecorder. 13 aldermen, 13 capital burgesses, and freemen, 
who hola by birth, apprenticeship, purchase, or gift, enjoys 
several valuable prlvilems; the principal are, exemption 
Aom tolls throughout England, from sitting on Juries 
without the borough, and from the jurisdiction of the 
sheriflk of York; the burgesses have also the right of pas¬ 
ture for 18 bead of cattle each, on a common of about 1,200 
acres. Tlie corporation holds a criminal court, with power 
of life and death, which however is never exercised; a 
court of session, called the Provost’s Court, for all pleas 
to any amount, except those for landed property; and a 
court of requests for debts under 51. The public busiuess 
Is transacted in the Hallgarth or Guildhall, where the 
quarter sessions for the riding are held. The elective 
franchise, granted by Edw. L, was not exercised till the 
begging of Elis., since which time the borough has 
continued to return 2 members to the H. of G., the right 
of election, previously to the lleform Act, being vested in 
the fVeeraen, whether resident or not. The electoral 
boundaries comprise the parishes of St. Mary, St. Martin, 
and St. Nicholas, and the part of St. John^s within the 
liberties. Constituency, in 1837-38, 1,(X)2. The election 
for the members of the E. riding is held here. The 
town is situated in a fertile country, and has an extensive 
retail trade i tanning Is also extensively carried on. Near 
the town is a large factory for ptdnts, cement, and Paris 
white, which last is made from the cliff-stone raised at 
Queen's Qate, and found to be peculiarly adapted to the 
purpose: there are also factories for patent wrought- 
inm wheels, and for fancy ironwork and agricultiind 
Implements of all descriptions. A brisk corn trade is 
carried on. Markets for general purposes on Saturdays, 
and for cattle on alternate Wednesdays, held in an en¬ 
closed area of four acres, ornamented by a stately cross 
resting on eight columns. There are here eight great 
cattle lairs, 'i'wo private banking-houses, a branch oi 
the Hull Hanking ('o., and a savings’ bunk, have been 
opened hero. Fisher, bishop of Rochester, who suffered 
martyrdom under Henry vIII., was a native of the 
town, iAllen*t Hist, qf Yorks.i Btglantfs Yorks,; &s. 
atonal Papers.) 

BEWDLEY, an ancient market town, bor., and cha- 
pelry of England, co. Worcester, 14 m. N. N. W. Worcester, 
19ro.S.W.Blrmingham, 108m. N.W. London. Top., 1831, 
8,908. It is locally in the hand, of Doddlngtree, but has 
S^arate Jurisdiction. It is built on the descent of a hill, 
on the W. bank of the Severn, over which there is a fine 
stone bridge. The more ancient part of the town was 
built at some distance from the river. It had fonncrly 
4 gates, 2 of which were standing in 1811, but they have 
bMn since pulled down: tiie principal street is well built 
and paved. The town-hall is a nne modem building, 
erected on 3 arches, with handsome iron gates leading to 
the market-place, 'i'he church is a neat stone edifice, 
with a tower. A charter was grantcdtiy Edward IV., but 
the governing charter was given by James 1., and con¬ 
firmed by Anne. The cor)>oration hold a court of session 
annually, and a court of record for all pleas, and for the 
recovery of debts not exceeding lOOf. The lord of the 
manor holds an annual court leet, at which constables 
and other officers are appointed. In the reign of Henry 
VI., Bewdley enjoyed many privileges ; among them, 
that of being a sanctuary for persons who had shod blood. 
Thii town has sent 1 member to the H. of C. since 
8 James !.« who, previously to the Reform Act, was re¬ 
turned by the corporation, a self-elected body. The new 
boundary act deflnes the limits of the bor. to be the par. 
of Blbbesford, and the hamlets of Wribbenhall, Hoar¬ 
stone, Blackstone, Netherton, and I^wer Mltton, with 
Lickbill, having a pop. of from 7.000 to 8,000, and about 
800 qualifring tenements. Registered electors, in 1837- 
88,4to. There are several welLcndowed charities. The 
manufacture of woollen caM, called Dutch caps, for¬ 
merly flourished here, but has many years since disap¬ 
peared. The principal trades and manufactures now 
existing are In salt. Ironware, malt, tanning and currying 
leather, and making combs; besides which there are 
aome rope-works and a brass-foundry. There Is also a 
considerable carrying trade, connected with the Severn: 
near the town Is a mineral spring. Market-day, Satur¬ 
day. Fairs, aSd April, 24th July, and 11th Dec., for cattle, 
pedlary, Ac. {Boundary Report^ ^c .) 

BEX, a town of Switserland, cant. Vaud, cap. clre., in 
the fordie plain of the Rhone, on the Aven^on, 26 m. 
8.B. Lausanne. Pop. 8,0(.0. It is cliiefly celebrated fur 
the salt springs and salt mines in its vicinity. 

BEYKOl^, or BEIROUT (an. Seryius, Beevrw). 
a sea-port town of Syria, on the S. side of an extensive 
bay open to the N., 48 m. 8.S.W. Tripoli, 19m. N.N.W. 
Sidon, and about 8 m. B. from Cape Beyrout, the latter 
beiiialn]at.880 49'4i**N., long.36<%'M''E. Pop. 13,000 
or 1S,000. There are here no public buildings of any 
beauty or importance, nor are many remains of antiquity 
to be met with $ for though the modern .town occupies 
the site df tlm ancient one, the latter wax long since de¬ 


stroyed repeated earthquakes, and the recent build¬ 
ings are erected over the ruins of those which they have 
superseded. Along the shore, however, and In part under 
the water, arc some mosaic pavements, fragments of co¬ 
lumns, and (W. of the town) a thick wall, supposed to be 
of the time of Herod the Great: The bazars are large 
and well frequented; but there seems to be a deficiency 
of private shops, and the streets are, in general, narrow 
and crooked. A nlentffol supply of water from a toler¬ 
ably largo river (Nahr-Beyrout), and a great number of 
wens, modify, in some degree, the heat of the atmosphere, 
and render the town much cleaner than the genermity of 
those in the E. The walls (of a soft sandstone) are 
about 3 m. in circ., and the suburbs arc perhaps equal in 
extemt to the town itself. The neighbourhood is very 
fertile, producing all kinds of fruit; but the chief article 
of cultivation is the mulberry tree, an extensive and im¬ 
portant manufacture being carried on here of silk goods, 
e.specially of sashes. Beyrout had formerly a small port, 
formed by a strong mole, but its present mole or Jetty is 
of very Inferior dimensions, and Is scarcely sufficient to 
shelter boats. There is, however, good anchorage. A in. 
from the town, in six or seven fathoms ; and large snips 
may anchor a little farther out in 10 or 11 fathoms. After 
centuries of neglect, it seems to bo again rising into some 
importance as a place of trade. Its exports aregalls, 
madder, gums, silk (raw and wrought), wine, ana oil. 
The imports arc—muslins, cottons, tin, hardw'are, cloths, 
and West India produce: there ore about 12 European 
establishments in the place, and previously to 1832 the 
only English consul in Syria was resident here. 

Herytus was a very ancient town of the Rheenirians, 
deriiing its name, according to Stephen of Hyzantiiim 
(art. hfirvToe), from the number of its wells, the prefix 
beer signifying a well in the language of the country. 
Under the Romans it rose to great eminence, notwith¬ 
standing it had been entirely destroyed in the wars of 
Alexander’s successors, about 80 years before the Roman 
couuucst of Syria. Augustus planted in it a colony, gave 
it his daughter's name, with tne addition of the epithet 
Felix {Herytus CoUmia Julia Felix\ {Plin. v. 20.) A 
school of law, established here in the beginning of the 
third century (probably by Alexander Severiis), con¬ 
tinued for 300 years, or till the town was overwhelmed 
by an earthquake in .’>.^ 1 , to be the most celebrated institu¬ 
tion of the kind in the empire (Gibbon, cap.l7.). But the 
town again revived; and, under the Saracens, attained to 
considerable importance. It was frequently captured and 
recaptured during the crusades, at which period the 
mole, forming Its port, was destroyed. In the I 7 th cen¬ 
tury it was, for a snort while, the capital of the famous 
Druse Emir, Fakr-ed-Din, and latterly it fell into the 
hands of DJozzar, pasha of Acre, who built its present 
walls, cut a canal from the river to the town, ererc*'d 
several fountains, and otherwise improved and beautlfled 
the place. At present it is the capital of a small pasha- 
lic, the {UiBha being a French renegade, formerly a rolo- 
iiel in ISiuioleon’s army. The Phamician deity Hiuil- 
Becrith (Lord of Wells) is said to iiave been named 
from, or to have given name to, this place, which is also 
famous in Christian legends ns the scene of St. George’s 
victory over the dragon. {Maundrell, 50—.S7.; Volnry, ii. 
156—ir>9.; llobinsou, ii. 1—6. 35.; Addison, Ii. 4—12. 
36—41.) 

BEZIERS, a city of France, dcp.Herault, cap. arrond., 
agreeably situated on a fertile hill, hi a rich country, at 
the Junction of the Caned du Midi with the Orb, 38 ra. 
S.W. Montpelier; lat. 430 20* 31" N., long. W K. 
Pop. (town ex, com.) 14,710. At a distance the city 
has a fine appearance, but on entering the illusion va¬ 
nishes. The houses are mean, and the streets narrow, 
crooked, and filthy. Its citadel has been demolished; 
but it is still surrounded by old walls, flanked with towers, 
round which is a newly-planted promenade. The ca¬ 
thedral, a Gothic building, has a noble interior, and its 
sharp towers and castellated walls give it at a distance tiie 
appearance of a superb Gothic mansion. Tho view from 
its terrace is extensive and dellglitfol. One of the churches 
that existed previously to the revolution is now the corn- 
market, and the ancient episcopal palace is the seat of the 
courts and government offices. Its convents have all been 
abolished. Beziers has tribunals of primary Jurisdiction 
and commerce, a communal college, an agrlciUtural so¬ 
ciety, a public libraiy with 6,000 volumes, and a theatre. 
It produces silk stodiings, dimities, parchment, verdi¬ 
gris, starch, gloves, glass, and highly-esteemed sweet¬ 
meats ; but ft is principally distinguished by its distil¬ 
leries, which are extensive, and produce brandy, little, 
if at all, inferior to that of Cognac. Its situation makes 
it the centre of a considerable trade. 

Beziers is very ancient; and the remains of an amphi¬ 
theatre, and of cisterns and other Roman works, may still 
be recognised. In 1309, during the first crusade against 
the AiUgenses, Beziers having afforded protection to 
numbers of the fiigitlves, was besle^ by tho Catholic 
army, who, having carried it by assault, committed, at the 
Instigation of the pope's legate, an Indiscriminate mas- 
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locro of those found within Its walls, whether heretics or 
not I It abo suffered severely during the rciigious wars 
Of the 16th century. 

Bar'boyrac, the learned translator and annotator of 
Grotlus and PufTendorf; and Klquet, the engineer of the 
Canal du Midi, wei'e both natives of Beziers. (.Hugo, art. 
Uerault: Diclionnaire GioerapMque, drc.) 

BHADRiNATH {Vadarinatha), a small to. in K. 
Hlndostan. prov. Kumaon, in a volley of the Himalaya, 
80 m. N Alninrah, and 10,294 ft. above the level of the 
sea; lat. 30^ 43' N., long. 79° 39' R. It is remarkable 
only for a temple, much venerated by the Hindoos; 
said to possess 700 villages, in diflTereiit parts of Gurwal 
and Kumaon, and visited annually by 50,000 pilgrims, 
from all parts of India. It has warm, sulphureous, and 
cold springs. (Hamilton's E, /. Gax. i. 224.) 

BII.\M(), or BANMO, one of the chief towns in the 
Birman cmp., cap. of a Shan principality, and chief seat 
of the Chinese ti.ide with Birmah ; on an elevated bank 
of the Irrawadi, 170 m. N.N.K. Ava, and 20 m. W. the 
('hinesc border; lat. 24° KK N., long. 96° 45' E. Next 
to Ava and Rangoon it is the largest place in the empire, 
and contains 2 ,n(Mt houses, inhabited mostlv by Chinese; is 
surrounded by numerous woll>penpled villages, and de¬ 
fended by a wooden stockade. The houses in Hharao 
and its district are hotter then those in most parts of the 
Birman dominions; those of the Chinese are built of 
brick, and those of the natives, of reeds, thatched with 
gross, and separately railed in: there is a good bazar. 
The trade in woollens, cottons, and silks, is wholly in 
the hands of the Chinese, who mostly arrive here in 
caravans in December and January, but WK) of tliem live 
constantly in the town, as well as many other foreigners. 

The Stians, Singphos, and others, pureha.se salt, gviff- 
pee (dried fish), and rice,- in large quantities, especially 
salt, which fetdies a very high price. All payments are 
made in silver; and, were it not for a prohibition of the 
export of bullion from the Birman empire, it might 
answer the purpose of some European inerrli.ints to 
Sfdtle here. The people ajipear opulent; have adopted 
in great part the Chinese costume ; and wear more orna¬ 
ments than in any town in Birmah. The revenue of the 
district, which is of no great extent, is said to amount to 
3 lacs of rupees a year. Old Hli.srao, the original IShan 
town, is situated 2 days’ journey up the Tapan, tho near¬ 
est tributary of the Irrawadi. (CrairfurU's Ewbassy j 
Asiat. Journal, Calcutta, No. Ixiv. April, IK37.) 

UHATGONG, a city of N. Hindustan {Ncjtaul), said 
formerly to contain 42,000 houses ; once the seat of an 
indep. cluef, and, though much decayed, still the favour¬ 
ite residence of the Nepanlcsc Brahmins; H m. K.S E. 
Catinandoo; lat. 27°4(K N., long. VSP 8 ' E. 'i'lm jialace 
and other buildings have a striking appearance, owing to 
the excellent quality ol the bricks and tiles. 

BHATNEKR, Hto of Hindustan, prov. Rajpootana, 
the mod. cap. of the Bhatty cinintry, and the must E town 
In the presld. Bengal, 195 m. W.S.W. Delhi; lat. 29° 36* 
N,, long. 74° 12' K. U was taken and destroyed by Ti- 
inour, in 139H, and again taken by the rojab of Bicancrc 
in 1807, who retained possession of it for sevecal years. 

BHAHGULPOKE, or BOfiLlPOOR, adlstr. of Hin¬ 
dustan, principally in prov. Bahiur, but the E. portion 
(Roiemanal) in Bengal, between lat. 23° 4' and 25° 49' N, 
and long. 86 ° l.V and 87° 31' E., having N. Tirhoot and 
Piimcah distr.; E. the latter and hlourshedabad; S. that 
of Beorbhoom ; and W. Bahar and llamghur: length, 
N.W. to S.E., 133 m.; breadth HO m.; area, 8,225 sq. m. 
Fop. 2,020,000. It comprises a territory on both sides the 
Ganges, is divided into 22 thannahs, and contains the 
towns ofMungger, K.'gemahul, and Bhaugulpore. 8 . of 
the Ganges it is hilly, and its liills are connected with the 
Vindhyan chain ; they are in two separate clusters, one 
in the E., the other'In the W., and connected by a 
third lateral range: the E. hills approach nearer than 
any other to the Ganges. Besides this river, which runs 
through Bhaugulpore for 60 m., the chief rivers arc the 
Goggree and Gandahi. To the S. of the Ganges (he 
streams arc mere hill torrents, which, though wide, 
are usually fordable. The Jheels, or marshes, are 
neither large nor numerous. In the dry season their 
beds are often partly overgrown with the wild rose, 
a zlgn of the fertility of the soil, which is, however, 
not universal, much of Bhaugulpore, even in the plains, 
being stony and bare. The climate is warmer than 
in Pumeah, the liills hotter than the plains. R. and 
W. winds are tho most prevalent: night frosts with tho 
latter often occur to the S. of the Granges; but, for a 
warm clbnate, the W. part is remarkably healthy, and 
fevers are common only In the B. Vegetation very si¬ 
milar to that about (kifcutta. There are a few wild 
elephants on tho £. hills, but the most remarkable quad¬ 
ruped is the llanuman ape, which abounds In Immense 
numbers. SometrttNss of people Inhabit the E. Iiilis,dillbr- 
tng greatly from the rest of the population, and thought 
Co be descendants of the aborigines. In person they 
resemble the other tribes of the Vindhyan inhabitants; 
their fiiccs are oval, but not lozenge-sbaptxl, as in the 
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Chinese; eyes similar to those of Europeans; noses ob¬ 
tuse, seldom arched, but not Hat; lips foil, but not like 
the negro’s. They call themselves Mater, and number 
about 68 ,(XM); divided into two sections, called the N. and 
S. mountaineers, who dlflbr materially in many ef thrir 
manners and customs, and do not intermarry. They are 
good-natured, but not hospitable; less civilised, but in 
quite as comfortable a condition as the inhabitants of tho 
low country; their linuses are neater, and the ornaments 
of their women more numerous and valuable. Tbcir 
clilefs were formerly much addicted to predatory de¬ 
scents, but have been pensioned by the* government to 
refrain from them. Such is the fondness of this people 
for ardent liquors, that they generally spend all they 
receive in drink at Bhaugulpore. I'hey respect Brah - 
mins, although of a different religion : their own deities 
have neither images nor temples. Another rude triln*, 
called Maiyas, of almut 100 families, live on the W. hills, 
and subsist by felling and selling timber, 'i’he land in 
the E. parts of this district is more fertile than that in 
the W.: rice, wheat, garden pnnluce, at Mungger; le¬ 
gumes, riciwts, rotton, and sugar-cane, are the chief 
objects of culture; about 3,000 sq. m. are under tillaw. 
The high rice-lands aio manured, and drill husbandry 
practised; and sonic of the iinpleinents of agriculture 
are a decided improvement uiiou those of Bengal. 'J'he 
farms are small, and sometimes cultivated by several 
farmers clubbing together; most of the zemindars culti¬ 
vate tlieir own estates, employing their poorer relatives 
in the opemtive duties. 23'1,(K)0 bf'gas were once pur¬ 
chased by government, to uiTord a l.'ind .settlement to 
veteran and invalid soldiers ; but the plan was not found 
to answer, and has been given up. The total land-re¬ 
venue, in 1829-30, was 4.5,760/. Cottons, mixed cloth 
(silk and cotton), sugar, iirc-arms, and metallic and 
doincsliu articles, are tlie principal manufactures; but 
trade is impeded by bad roads, and thi want of a few 
bridge.s. I'lie Mobiuuniedans form about a sixth part of 
the population. 

Purti(m.H of the four ancient countries of Auega, Gaur, 
>1ithila, and Magadba, are comprised in this distrht, 
whieli contain.^ in.*mv Buddhic, Brahminical, and Mo¬ 
hammedan antiquities. In the 12th centorj*, W. Bhau- 
gulporc was seized by the Moslems, and the E. by the 
Uinigrilese, and down to the time of British supremacy 
botli were in a state of constant anarchy. Cossim Aii 
intrciichtHl himself in this district; but after ids works 
were destroyed, in 176^1, the British dominion was suuii 
quietly c«Uiblished. (Murtin'i Hist, nf E. huha,ii. 1 — 
290.; Ilannltan's E. I. Gaz. i. 251—i.56.; Ihn. on E. 7. 
/tjjlmrs, 1832.) 

Jill \rciei.i>oKE (the abode of refugees), cap. of the above 
distr., seat of a gov. resident and court of circuit; beau¬ 
tifully situated, 2 m. S. of the Gauges;) U) m. N.AV. Mimii - 
shedubad ; 240 in. N.W. Calcutta: lat. 25° 13' N., long. 
8 (i° E. Pop. about 30,UK), chiefly Mohammedans. It 
coveis a great extent of ground, but is meanly built, 
consisting or scattered market-pluees, badly siipplieil, and 
iiiroin eniently itlaced on declnities. Its greatest orna¬ 
ments are tlie European and Moslem places of worship; 
the latter arc of brick, and amongst the handsomest in 
the prov., although small and some of them ruinous: 
the inoiiiinient of Uoseyn Khan, a square building with 
live neat domes, is worth notice. There are a gaol and 
liospital, a Mohammedan Arabic college, w ith about 40 
pupils, and an English school, with (1829-30) 134 
scholars, chiefly belonging to the mountain tribes. The 
Roman Catholics, of whom there are about 50 individuals, 
partly descendants of the Portugese and partly native 
Hindoos, have a small church. A monument to tho 
memory of Mr. Cleveland, by the council of Bengal and 
the inhab. of Bhaugirtpore, has been erected about 1 in. 
from the town. A little to the N.W. arc two remarkable 
round towers, respecting which no tradition exists, but 
they (ibntinue to be visited by the Jain sect. Bhaugtil- 
pore is embosomed in graves of nalmyra, tamarind, and 
mango; its vicinity abounds with swelling hills, and is 
extremely fertile, well cultivated, and healthy, though 
said to be infested with serpents. (UantilUm't E, J, 
Gax. 1. 206.; Mod. Trav. ix. 170—173.) 

BHOOJ, a city of Hiiidostan, prov. Cutch, of which 
it is the modern cap.; built about 2 centuries ago, in a 
plain S.W. of a hill called Bhoojan, 50 m. N.E. tlio 
Indian Ocean; lat. 23° IV N., long. 69° 52' E. Pop. 
(1818) aliout 20,000, which, owing to bad and oppressive 
government. Is much loss than its amount at tlie beglo- 
iiing of the present century. From the N. the dty has 
an imposing appearance; Its white buildings, mosques, 
and pagodas, being intermixed with plnntatioua of date- 
trees ; but the interior has a very diflrerent appearance. 
It is surrounded by a high, thick, and well built stone 
wall, flanked with round and square towers, mounted 
with artillery. Streets narrow and dirty, and turning at 
sharp angles: houses generally within strong wsdled en¬ 
closures, provided with loopholes, and each forming in 
itself a complete fort. The palace is a well-built castle, 
adorned with several cupolas, and domes covered with 
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•name] In the Chinese stylo; temples numerous, many 
of them large, and presenting a multitude of elaborate de> 
ooratlons. Every where are seen memorials of suttee and 
other ^molatlons: the mausoleum of Row Lacka, grand¬ 
father of the present ruler, and of a lady who ascended 
his funeral pile. Is.the most remarkable, and would be 
considered a beautiful ornament in any European city. 
Some others are In Moorish architecture, worked up 
with stucco to resemble marble. The hill Bhoojan is 
surmounted by extensive but ill built fortifications, 
which are no protection to the town; they enclose a 
temple dedicated to the Nag, or cobra de-capello. This 
fort was ti^en by e&c:Uade by the British, in 1HI9. W. 
of the city, and close to the walls, there is a large tank 
or pool containing an elevated terrace, formerly a place 
of recreation for the chiefs; but the buildings are now 
111 ruins. Bhooj is celebrated for its gold and silver 
works. {Trans. Bombay Lit. Soc. 11. 217.; Mod. Trav. 
X. 172-17.5.) 

BHOPAUL, a state of Ilindostan, tributary to the 
British, prov. Malwa and Gundwanah ; between lat. 22^ 
Sty and 23® 40' N., and long. 76° 40' and 79° E., having 
N. and W. Scindia’s dom.; E. and S. those of the presid. 
of Bengal and the Nerbudda river, which forms its en¬ 
tire S. boundary: length, E. to W., 145 m., greatest 
breadth 80 m.; area, 6,772 sq. m. {Sutherland.) The 
country Is full of jungles, and uneven; the chief range 
of the Vindhyan mountains intersects its S. portion; but 
the soil Is generally fertile, especially in the valleys, and 
watered by numerous streams. The ruling people are 
Patans, established here by Aurungzelie early in the 
18th century, and of course Mohammedans. In 1H12, 
the vizier Mahomed made a vigorous defence against 
Sclndia, the rajah of Berar, and the Pindarritss; but on 
his death, in 1816, the British interfererl to protect his 
dom., and thg Marquis of Hastings conferred on bis 
successor, Nusseer Mahomed, in 1817, a considerable part 
of the present territory in reward for his hearty co ■ 
operation with the British. It was then calculated that 
in five years the revenue of the rajah would increase to 
nearly 36 lacs a year. Bhopaul continues in a tranquil, 
and evidently prosperous condition. 

Bhopaul, the cap. of the above state, placed on the 
boundary between Malwa and Oundwanali, lat. 23° 17' 
N., long. 77° 30' E.; 110 m. E. Oojein ; 310 m. S.W. 
Allahabi^. It Is surrounded by a stone wall, but is in a 
dilapidated state, as well as its suburb, and a Hindoo for¬ 
tress at its .S.W. extremity. There are two consider¬ 
able tanks immediately atyolning it. from which two 
rivers take their rise. 

BIlUllTPOUE, a small territory of Hindostan, prov. 
Agra, including the small pcrguiinah Tanna; shape 
somewhat triangular, having N.E. the British dom.; 
S.E. those of Scindia; and w. the rajpoot state of Ma- 
cherry: area, 1,946 sq. m. {Sutherland.) It is inhabited 
by Jauts, who migrated from the banks of the Indus, 
aipl settled here about 1700, and who have assumed to 
themselves the title of the military caste, and their chief 
that of rajah. The soil of Bhurtpore is light, but well 
watered and cultivated: cotton, com, and sugar, are the 
chief agricultural products. Wood is very scarce and 
dear ; tnc houses are all of red sandstone, and the vil- 
lages in good condition and repair. Wells are numerous, 
and constructed by building the masonry first, which is 
afterwards undermined and sunk. The peacock is an 
object of veneratiou. The chief towns are Bhurtpore and 
Deeg. Large quantities of salt arc produced from brine 
springs at Combher. In 1768 this territory was at its 
greatest extent; stretching along the course of the Jumna 
river, from near Dellii to Etawah; but the greater portion 
was soon after conquered by Nudjiff Khan. In 1826, hav¬ 
ing been usurped from Its rightflil sovereign, the British 
interfered and took the capital, since which it has been 
under thrir protection. « 

Biiuetporb, the cam. of the above terrltoiy, and seat 
of its rajah, 31 m. N. W. Agra; lat. 27° 17' N.. long. 77° 
28' E. It Is about 8 m. in circum., and was formerly sur¬ 
rounded by a mud wall GQ feet thick, flanked by many 
bastions, and defended by a strong fort; but these for¬ 
tifications have been mostly blown up and demolished. 
This city was built with part of the spoil pillagt>d by the 
Jauts from the baggage of Aurungzebe’s army during his 
last march to the Deccan, and became afterw'ards a cele. 
bratttd mart for military stores. It resisted with great 
vigour the forces of Lord Lake, who lost, in 180.5,3,160 
mm under Its walls; but it at last capitulated to him. In 
18SR it was stormed and taken by Lord Combermere 
llroln the usurper Doorjuii SAl, when the present rgjah 
Bnlwunt Sing, was established in its possession. {Ha¬ 
milton's B, J. Oax. i. 232—234.; Heberts Narrative, ii. 
857-360.) 

BIAGGIO (ST.), a town of Naples, prov. Calabria 
Ultra, 3 m. W. Nicastro. Pop. 8,000. Its situation is 
insalubrious, and it suflhred severely from an earthquake 
Itt 1788. Its territory produces good wine, and has some 
mineral springs. 

JtlALYSTOCK, a prov. of Russia in Europe, for- 
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merly bqjondng'to Poland, having the government of 
Grodno on the E.. and being surrounded on all the other 
sides by the modern kingdom of Poland. Area, 8,436 
sq.m. Fop. variously estimated, but probably about 
260,000. Surface flat, with some slight undulations; soil 
generally sandy, but not infertile. It is bounded on the 
S. by the W. Bug, a navigable affluent of the Vistula, 
which is its principal channel of communication. Forests 
extensive and valuable, but much dilapidated through 
want of proper regulations as to their management. 
Agriculture is almost the only employment; and con¬ 
siderable quantities of com (especially rye and wheat), 
with linseed, hops, and timber, ore sent to l)antzic and 
Elbing. The nobles are very numerous, being estimated 
to amount to 9,600 families, or nearly 50,000 Individuals; 
but the great bulk of them arc steeped in poverty, many 
being compelled to cultivate their little patches of land 
with their own hands, or hire themselves to others. 
Manufacturing industry is all but unknown, and only 
the most common and Indispensable trades sure carried 
on. {Schnitzlcr, La Russia, ^c. p. 557.) 

Bialy STOCK, a town of Russia in Europe, cap. prov. 
same name; lat. 53°7'35" N., long. 23° 18'K Pop. 
8,218. It is a handsome town; houses of brick, with 
the gables to the streets, which are straight and well 
paved. The castle of Count Branicki, grand hetmAu 
of the crown, called the Versailles of Poland, is the dis- 
tiuguishing feature of the town. {Schnitzier, La Russia 
4rc., p. 558.) 

BIANA, a to. of Hindostan, prov. Agra, territ. Bhurt¬ 
pore, 50 m.W..S.W. Agra, lat. 25° 57' N., long. 77° 8 ' E. 
It stands* at the foot ofa hill, the ridge of which is co¬ 
vered with tile remains of buildings, including a fort and 
a high pillar, conspicuous at a great distance. The town 
is large, contains many stone houses, and a good bazar. 
It preceded Agra as the cap. of tile prov., and is often 
mentioned in Ihc memoirs of the Kmp. Baber. 

BIBEKACH, a town of Wirteiiiberg, circ. D.'inube, 
cap. bailiwick, in a fertile valley, on the Riess, 22 in. 
S. S.W. Ulm. Pop. 4,600. It is encircled by walls 
flanked with towers, and has a town-house, 4 chtirchos. 
one of whicli is common to Catholics and Protestants ; 
a college, 3 schools, a well endowed hospital, &c. Some 
branches of the linen and woollen manufactures arc car¬ 
ried on, and there arc numerous tanneries and breweries, 
and a bell-foundry. Tlie mineral waters of Jordansbnd 
are at a short distance from tlie town. It is the birth¬ 
place of Wieland ; and in 1796 tlie French, under Moreau, 
defeated the Austri«ans in its vicinity. 

BICANKRE, or BICK ANKER, a terrIt. of Hiiidos- 
tan, p«‘ov. R.ojpoot.’inn, divis. Marw'ar, chiefly between 
lat. 27° and 29° N.; having N. the Bhatty country; S. 
the Jondpoorand Scypoor dom.; E. Humana and the 
Shehawutty country, and W. Jessclmcre and the great 
desert, of which it forms a part: area, 18,000 sq. in. 
{Sutherland). The surface is elevated, but flat, sandy, 
and destitute ol water w'hcrc not irrigated by wells, 
which arc from 100 to 200 ft. deep. The crojis are very 
precarious, and greatly dcpendt'nt on the periodical 
rains: rain-water is carefully preserved in cisterns. 
Bejurah and other Indian pulse are almost the only 
articles grown, other necessaries being supplied from 
the contiguous prov. Coarse and fine rice are imfiorteci 
from Laiiore; wheat from Jeypoor; salt from (kimbher; 
spices, copper, and coarse cloth from .lesselmere. Tlic 
other imports are sugar, opium, and indigo: horses and 
bullocks of an inferior breed arc nearly the sole exports. 
Bicanerc and Cluxiro are the chief towns, in 1818 the 
rajah was admitted under British protection, without a 
subsidiary allowance. 

Bioanuhe, the cap. of the above dom., and residence 
of its rajah, in the Indian desert; 240 m. W. S.W. Delhi, 
and 145 m. N. N. W. Ajmcer; lat. 27° 87' N., long. 
7.3° 2 ',E. It is fortified by a strong wall strengthened 
with many round towers, and contrasts imposingly with 
the desolation around it, which is as great as that of the 
wildest tract of Arabia, except on Its N. side, where 
there is a wooded valley. Most of the dwellings in 
the town are mere mud huts painted red: there are 
some lofty white houses and temples; and at one corner 
a citadel about \ m. sq., encompassed by a wall 30 ft. 
high, and a good dry ditch, a confused assemblage of 
towers and battlements, overtopped by crowded houses. 
Its best security is in the scarcity of water in the country 
around. {IIamHton*s E. I. Gax. i. 237, 238.; Elphin- 
stone's Account qfCaubul, i. 15—20.) 

BICESTER, a par. and town of England, go. Oxford, 
hand. Ploughley, 52 m. N. W. by N. London. Area of 
par., 2,520 acros. Pop. of par. }n 1821, 2,544; 1831, 2 , 868 . 
The town is well built on a small stream, that joins the 
Charwell at Isllp. 'fhe church, built in 1400, on the 
site of an older one, contains many ancient monuments, 
and has'a lofty tower. There is a charity school, where 
30 boys are clothed and educated; and another for the 
instruction of 60 rirls. The weekly market is held on 
Friday, and annual fairs on Easter Friday, 1st Friday in 
June, Aug. 5., Friday after old Michaelmas, and 2 ful- 
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lowing Fridays* and the Ist Friday In Dec. $ th^ are for 
cattle, and both fairs and market are well attended. Its 
proximity to the Oxford Canal gives it some business, 
but no particular manufactures are carried on, except 
that of bone lace by a few of the females, and the brow¬ 
ing of ale, noted for Us excellence. The par. Is divided 
into 2 townships. King's End, and Market End. In the 
latter the town is situated. 

BIDACHE, a town of France. d£>p. Basses Pyrenees, 
cap. cant., on the Bidoiize, IHm. E. Bayonne. Fop. 2,722. 

BIDEFOHD, a sea-port, bor., and par. of England, 
CO. Devon, bund. Sbeubeare, on the Torridge, about 
11 m. almvc where it unites with the lestuary of the 
Taw ; 180 m. W. by S. Londhn. Pop. in 1821, 4,0{i3; 
in 1831. 4.846: houses at last census. {127. The greater 
part of the town stands on an acclivity on the W. 
of the river, and is connected with its E. division by a 
stone bridge of 24 arches, built in the 14th century. It 
consists chiefly of 2 spacious streets, paved, and partially 
lighted: the houses, ttioiigh improved, are, for the most 
part, but indiifbrent structures of timber framing, filled 
up with bricks. Besideb the church (in tlie earlier Gothic 
style), tho Baptists, Independents, and Wesleyans, have 
each a chapel. There is a neat town-hall, and another 
hall, with a school, is attached, belonging to the truslpes 
of tho Bridge estate. Being a ])lace of frequent resort 
from the neighbouring watering-town of Applcdorc, it 
lias public assembly-rooms. Tlie river is faced by a fine 
quay, 1,200 ft. in length, broad and convenient. It has an 
ancient endowed grammar-school, a national school for 
300 children, and a school supported by the dissenters. 
An endowed hospital maintains 7 aged poor. Ropes, 
sails, and a considerable quantity of common earthen¬ 
ware, arc manufactured ; it has also a small lace manu¬ 
factory, and several docks, lii which the smaller class of 
vessels are built: in the vicinity arc several tan-yards. 
The port is within Barnstaple bar (see Barnstaple), and 
is accessible fur vessels of 200 tons as far as the bridge; 
about 2| m. above wiiich the Torringtou Canal unites 
with the river. Ships of larger size unload at Apple- 
dore. Its principal imports consist of timber, from 
the Baltic and from Canada; coals, from Bristol and 
Wales; and groceries and other colonial produce, from 
Bristol and other {lorts. Its chief exports are s&ils, 
cordage, and articles of general supply, tor the New. 
foundland fisheries ; oak bark, to Ireland; earthenw'are, 
to Wales; and eorn and flour, to Bristol. It had, on the 
1st of January 1836, 115 registered vessels, of the burden 
of 9,509 tons, manned by .’>4.5 se.’imen, mostly employed 
in the coasting trade ; and about 160 liccuscfi boats, em¬ 
ployed in the < oast lisiiery. The port cumiiriscs those of 
Clovelly and Hartland in its jurisdiction. I'he market 
days arc — Tuesday for corn; Saturday for general 

S rovisions. There are 3 fairs; Feb. M., July 18., 
iov. 13. 

Its municipal affairs are managed by a mayor, 3 alder- 
men, and 12 councillors. Freviously to the municipal 
act (5 & 6 W. 4. c. 76.), It was governed by a charter of 
16 James I., confirming and extending a previous one 
(16 Elizabeth). The corporation revenue does not ex¬ 
ceed 60/. a year, derived from tenements in the bor.; 
the ouay dues belong to the lord of tho manor, anu are 
regulated by an act passed in 1828. The liviTig is a rec¬ 
tory In private patronage. Bideford is styled a bor. in 
the Saxon records. It sent members to the II. of C. 
during the reigns of Edward I. and II., but grudging 
the expense which this occasioned, it got relieved from 
the obligation, and has not since been rraresented! In 
M71 it obtained a market and fair. The expeditions 
under Raleigh and Grenville, to Carolina, appear to have 
origiiiated its foreign commerce. Silk weaving was in¬ 
troduced in 1660, and in 1685 many French refugees 
settled in it, and increased its trade. At the close of this 
century its Newfoundland trade had become extensive; 
and for the first half of tho 18th century its imports of 
tobacco were only exceeded by those of London. Dr. 
Shebbeare, of pamphleteering notoriety, was a native of 
Bideford. 

BIDSCHOW, or BICZO W, a town of Bohemia, cap. 
circ., on the Czidliua, 16 ih. W. Konigratz. Pop. 4,000. 

BIELEF, a town of Russia in Europe, gov. Toula, 
on the Oka. 66 m. S.W. Toula. Pop. 7,000. This, 
which is an ancient town, is, after Toula, the most im¬ 
portant in the government. Tho inhab. carry on a con¬ 
siderable commerce. 

BIELEFELD, a thriving town of Prussian West- 
nhalla, cap. circ., 38 m. B. Munster. P6p. 5,800. 
It has excellent bleaching grounds and extensive 
manufketures of thread and linen. It Is defended 
^ a rampart and ditch; and, besides Catholic and 
Protestant churches, has a synagogue, and an orphan 
asyliun. It is celebrated for its tobacco pipes made of 
carbonated magnesia, and known in commerce by the 
name of ieume de mer^ or meerschaum. 

BIELGOROD, a town of European Russia, gov. 
Koursk, cap. district, on the Doultz, 80 in. S. Kousrk. 
Pop. nearly 8,000. It consists of an old and new town 
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and three suburbs. Houses mostly of wood. Its name 
TVhite toum is derived from a ohalk-hill in the neigh¬ 
bourhood. (Seknitxlrr, La Bmsfe, 4fC. p.300.) 

BIELITZ, a town of the Austrian States, in Moravia, 
on the Rlala, 16 m. E.N.E. Teseben. Pop. 6,000. It is 
well built, and is the seat of a FrotesUnt consistory, 
which has under its Jurisdiction Moravia and Austrian 
Silesia. 

BIELLA, a town of the Sardinian States, div. Turhi, 
cap. prov. andmand.fOn the Cervo, partly on the summit 
and partly on the declivity of a mountun, 12 m. N. B. 
Ivrea. Pop. 7,700. It is the seat of a bishopric; has 4 
parish churches, 2 hospitals, and a college; and produces 
linens, silks, and paper. 

BIELO OZEKU, or WHITEXAKE.alake of Russia 
in Europe, gov. Novgorod, about 240 m. R. Petersburg. 
It i{^ of an elliptical shape, its greatest length being nearly 
30, and its greatest breath 20 m. Its bottom consists of 
a whitish clay, which, during tempestuous weather, com¬ 
municates its colour to the water, whence, doubtless, its 
name is derived. It receives numerous small rivers ; its 
surplus waters are carried off by the Chexna, an afliuent 
of the Wolga. It is deep, and generally limpid, and is 
well stocked with fish. 

BIELOZERSK, a town of Russia in Europe, gov. 
Novgorod, S. side of the above lake. It is fortified, and 
has some trade. 

BIELSK, a town of European Russia,prov. Bialystok, 
70 m. S.S.W. Grodno. Pop. 2,000. It is well built, 
paved, has a handsome custom-house, and gave its name 
to the palatinate of Biclsk, of which it was the cap. till 
1795. 1'his is one of the towns from which Jews are 
excluded. 

BIENNE, or BIEL, a town of Switzerland, cant. 
Berne, in a fertile little plain at the E. foot of the Jura, 
near the lake of Bienne, and on the road Trom Basil to 
Berne, 16 m. W. of the latter. The Suze fiows through 
the town. Pop. 2,150; houses, 304. It has a good gym¬ 
nasium, with G professors. The public library, which 
was plundered in ihc revolution, contains at present only 
2.5 (j 0 volumes. Bienne is very ancient: previously to 
1798, it was a free and independent city; but in that 
;^ar it was united to France, and, in 1815, to the cant, of 
Berne. 

The lake of Bienne extends along the Jura chain; 
being about 10 m. in lenj^li by 3 in breadth. It is not 
pre-eminent for beauty of hcciier^', and owes its telebrlty 
principrilly to its having within it the Jsle de St. Pierre, 
the retreat of Rousseau. 

BIGGAU, a burgh of barony, Scotland, co. I.anark, 
27 m. S.W. Edinburgh. Pop. in IHa.l, 1,4.54. The ba¬ 
rony of Biggar has for eentunes been the pro|)erty of the 
Flemings, ^rmerly Earls of Wigton, to which family 
the greater part of it still belongs. It consists oliiefly 
of one wide and spacious street. I'iio clilef employ¬ 
ment of tho inhab. Is cotton weaving for the Glasgow 
market. This species of business afforded work, in 1836, 
to 210 persons. The burgh also contains 28 shoemakers, 
26 masons, 20 tailors, 20 carters, 16 spirit-dealers, of 
whom 6 are innkeepers, 4 surgeons, &c. The quantity 
of excisable articles sold in 1835 was 2,608 gdlons of 
British spirits, 80 gallons of brandy, 136 gallons of ginger- 
wine, 88 doz. of foreign wine, 2,.528 lbs. of tea, and 
1376 lbs. of tobacco and snuff. The par. church is a 
venerable Gothic edifice, built in 1560. There are also 
2 dissenting chapels, a savings* bank, and 3 public sub- 
Bcription libraries. 

BIGGLESWADE, a par. and town of England, co. 
Bedford, bund. Biggleswade, 41 m. N. N.W. London. 
Area of par., 4,220 acres ; pop. of do., in 1821, 2,778; 1831, 
3,226. The town is sitjatod on the great North road, 
by the Ivcl, over which there is a stone bridge. Houses 
chiefly brick, and have a neat, modern appearance. The 
church is a Gothic building, founded in 1230, and exten¬ 
sively repaired in 1832. There are 2 free schools, one for 
12, uie other for 8 boys: a charity, producing 300/. a 
year, supports them, and is applied also In various other 
specified modes. The river is navigable to the town, by 
which means it is supplied with coals, timlwr, corn, &c. 
The weekly market, on Wednesday, is one of the largest 
111 England for corn. There are 6 annual fairs; Feb. 
14., Saturday in Easter week, WhIt-Monday, Aug. 2., and 
Nov. 8. There is a small manufacture of thread lace, em¬ 
ploying some fuinales, and a steam flour-mill; but the 
chief support of the place are its markets and fairs, and 
the travellers who resort to it. A petty sessions for the 
three neighbouring hundreds is held in the town. It has 
several good inns. 

BIJANAGUK (Vijayanagura, the city of triumph), 
Annaooondy (Canarese), or Alpatna, an anc. and 
celeb, city of Hindostan, prov. Bejapoor, <^upylng 
l>oth banks of the Toombuddra; that port of it on the 
S.E.bank only being properly called Bganagur, and be¬ 
longing to the British dom., presid. Mailras; 117 m. S.S.K. 
Beji^or, 27 m. N.W. Bellary; lat. IfiP 14' N., long. 76® 
37' E. It was formerly the metropolis of a kingdoni, 
which, in 1515, comprised the two Caniatics, above aud 
Mbs 
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belov* thp Ghauts, and Is said to have then been 84 m. In 
rirc.: this portion of the conjoined cities is now about 
8 m. in circ., nearly uninhabited, and in ruins; these 
however, are all of granite, and far excel In extent and 
grandeur those of any other Hindoo city. BiJanagur has 
a most remarkable site. ** It is built,*’says llamlltcn,** In 
a plain, enclosed by and encumbered with stupendous 
masses of granite, bich, in some places, swell up from 
the surface to the form and magnitude of hills, and in 
others present detached blocks of various forms, piled 
over one another in all sorts of fantastical combiimtfons; 
occasionally surrounding little isolated vallevs, and else* 
where obstructing all passage except through the narrow 
winding defiles which separate the fragments. The com¬ 
munications from street to street, and in some cases the 
streets also, follow the mazes of these chasms, and in one 
quarter the principal thoroughfare is under a naturally 
covered passage formed by the rocks: the ancient battle¬ 
ments, turrets, and gateways are still in a high state of 
reservation: the main streets paved with immense 
ags of granite, are intersected at intervals by aque¬ 
ducts ; and tanks and wells are excavated In the rock. 
Temples, choultries (hotels), and many other edifices, 
public and private, of the purest style of Hindoo archi¬ 
tecture ana great dimensions, are seen perched on the 
most conspicuous eminences of the naked rotk, or ranged 
In long lines on the plain.... There is a continued suc¬ 
cession of paved streets, now nearly uninhabited, for 
three miles, from the Tooinbuddra ferry to Ihimpa, at the 
W. extremity; and the appearance of the rums about 
Camlapoor, on the S.W., indicate that they also were 
once included within the city boundaries.. . . The walls, 
pillars, arches, and even the fiat roofs and beams of all 
these structures are composed of granite.... Some blocks 
are from 12 t^i lf> feet broad, and thick In proportion; 
and though of unequal bulk and various shapes, are uni¬ 
versally well cut, fitted to each other with the greatest 
nicety, and display at this day an exterior lustre sur¬ 
passing that of most buildings of 20 years* standing.” 
I'tie Toombiiddra is .about one third of a mile broad, but 
at the upper part of the city contracts greatly, and here 
titern was once a stone bridge: its bed is clogged by 
dctiu'lied granite rocks, which rise above its surface, and 
ju-e generally surmounted by some religious edifice. It 
forms the N. and E boundary of the city, which is en¬ 
closed S. and E. partly by its natural barriers, partly by 
strong stone walls. The chief edifices arc — the temple 
of Wittolia (an ii)c.arn.ation of Vishnu), nearly in the 
centre of tiie city, w hicli consists of one central and four 
subordinate buildings, surrounded by sevend smaller 
pagodas and nnincroiis cells, and occupying an area 
4(K) feet long by 20 widc^this temple contains a cha¬ 
riot cut entirely out ofjPRnite, on which the image oi 
the god is exposed on Holidays: the temple of Molia- 
dev.a, .at llumpa, with a ])yramidicsd portico of 10 stories, 
and IfiO feet high, well endured, and attended by many 
liralimins, faces a fine street 90 feet wide, lined with hand- 
aoine stone buildings decorated with scnlpturps, running 
nearly parallel to tlic Tooinbuddra, from which it is 
separated by i ows of trees, and leading to another temple, 
where there is an image of the bull Nundy, 12 feet high, 
carved out of the solid rock. Between Hifinpa and 
C.imlqpoor the rocks are studded with paifodas, the 
]irlnelnal of which, are the great temple of Krishna, and 
a smaller one dedicated to Ganesa, but wlilch contains 
also a colossal granite image of the former, 16 feet high 
by 10 feet broiul. 'I’lie Inner city near this is the resi¬ 
dence of the rajah, and contains the remains of four 
difl'ercnt palaces. Bijnnagur hat a temple of liiuna, with 
pillars of black bornlileudo, and amongst a group of 
temples near tlic ferry Is a gigantic figure of llimtman, 
carved in bas-rcllef. This city was built by two brother^, 
lietweeii a.i>. 1:136 and 1.34:1; In it was taken and 
rnmplctely sacked by the Mohamnied;ins. {Hamilion^s 
E. 1. O'rtx., 1. 2 : 19 , 240.) 

BI,rNRR. or KHUNTAGHAUT,a territorr of Ilin- 
dnstan, prov. Bengal, bordering on Assam, and belongiug 
partly to Britain and partly to Bootan. It lies on both 
sides the Brainnaputra, extending S. as far as the Garrows 
mountains, and consists chiefly of a level country, well 
llttiHl for the production of rice, espefcially that portion S. 
of the Brahmaputra, wliich is tiio most valuable, and be¬ 
sides wheat, produces barley, mustard, pulse, betel, sugar¬ 
cane, and mulberry-trees. The villages are generally 
ueater than those in Bengal, and have sugar-taineand betel 
plantations. For a considerable period Bijtu e was not 
known to be included in the Dewanny territories, but 
was considered to belong to Bootan; presents of ele¬ 
phants, &G. were, however, made yearly to both the 
J3eb. rajah and the British government, and a kind of 
dependence on either or both of them, acknowledged by 
the Bijnee rajah. In 17H5 the payment in elephants was 
commuted by the British government into a tribute of 
rimees: the Bootan tribute consists chiefly of dried 
llsh. Half the rents of the rajah arc paid in coarse 
cotton cloth woven by females. Ills affairs generally are 
very ill managed; his country plundered by needy re- 
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taincri; Its trade ruined by exactions and monoimlles: 
and some years since he was so poor as to be obliged 
once in three years to raise loans by absolute begging* 
The people are divided into two sections, the Bhakat, or 
worshippers of Krishna, and the Goraml, who eat pork 
and other meats, and drink liquors. The British gov. 
claim the right of investiture to the zemindary. 

Bijnrb, a town of Hindostan, cap. of the above ri^ab- 
shlp, S3 m. N. Goolpara; lat. 26° 29', long. 90^ 47' K. 
It contains a fort defended by a brick widl, tan residence 
of the rajah, some small brick temples, and about 100 
thatched huts. It appears at present to belong to 
Bootan. {Hamilton*9E.J^Gaz.i. 241—943.) 

BILBAO, a seq-port town of Spain, the ancient cap. 
of Biscay, in a fine plain, on the Nervlon or lhalzabal, 
about 10 m. above its confluence with the sea at Portu- 
galete; lat. 43" 15' 47" N., long. 99 W W. Pop. 15,000. 
It is said to be healthy, notwithstanding the climate is 
remarkable for humidity. Houses lofty, uniform, and 
well-built, with projecting roofs, that aflbrd shelter from 
the sun and rain. Streets well paved and level; several 
of them may be washed at pleasure with water conveyed 
by an aqueduct from a mountain a league distant. 
Bowles describes it as a paragon of cleanliness ; but its 
nre-eminoiice in this respect is questioned by Mr. Inglls. 
No wheeled carriages are allowed to pass along tho 
streets, but all goods are carried in panniers on mules, or 
in sledges, which have a contrivance by whleh they eon- 
stautlj moisten tlicir path with water. There is a fine 
promenade by the rli'cr’s side, over which a suspension, 
bridge is thrown in lieu of tlie old wooden one tlint 
formerly existed. There is also a stone bridge of 3 
arches, and a handsome cemetery, formed by the rorpo- 
ration, at an expense of 3 (), 00 ()/L Convents and mo¬ 
nasteries arc here very conspicuous. They are im¬ 
mense piles, of little architectural beauty, having strong 
gratings to all the windows. Some oi them arc very 
rich; and a nun must take nliout 30,000 reals (3iil)/.) 
into the ronvent on admission. The abattoirs^ or 
slaughter houses, in the Tuscan style, in the centre of 
the town, are well contrived, well ventilated, ami co¬ 
piously supplied with fresh water. The corporation is 
extremely rich. On tho occasion of the visit of Ferdi¬ 
nand Vlf. no less than 2 , 0 (i 0 ,(l(H) of reals ( 20 , 0 (K)/.) were 
expendiol in feasts, decorations, and bull-fights. Their 
funds arise from octrois, or tolls, upon the various nei*es- 
sarics imported by sea or land, and the monopoly of the 
supply of beef, whfeli is farmed to the butchers. They 
maintain an elementary school for teaeliing reading, 
writing, and Latin, by an iiniiost of 4 reals per ton on 
foreign vessels entering the jKirt. The Consulado, or 
Tribunal of (Joininerce, supports schools of drawing, 
architecture, mathematics, and the French and F.nglish 
languages, for the children of ilie town and neighbour¬ 
hood. There is an hospital calculated lo aeeommodnto 
2 .')() patients ; it has a w ard for the reception of strangers 
or persons above the lover cl.ass, who may wish for good 
lulvien at a mmlerate expense, without troubling their 
rel.ations or friends. Th(‘se pay half-a-doilar a day, and 
have the eomforts of a private house, and the best hos- 

S ital attendance. The manufartures consist df varioiii 
eseriptions of hardware, anebors, leather, ;>atH;r, hats, 
tobacco, and earthtmware. There are several docks for 
building merchant vessels ; two large rope manufactories, 
&c. Bilbao is the jirineipal port for the N.of Spain. 
ITie exports principally consist of iron and steel, wool, 
fish, fruits, rhestnuts, Ac., and sometimes large quantities 
of corn from the interior ; but the trade of tlie port has 
declined ever since Saxon wools began to be preferred 
to those of Spain in foreign markets. The clearances are 
not now above half thtlr former number. Some houses 
have still considerable returns from the fish trade, and 
one or two from the exportation of iron ; but this also 
has fallen off, from the greater cheapness of Swedish iron. 
The imports consist principally of cotton and woollen 
fabrics, colonial products, ike. l^nrge vessels usuidly 
stoj) at PortiigJilete, near the moqtli of tho river, or at 
Olaviaga, about 4 m. below tlie town. Spring tides rise 
about 13 it.; and by taking advantage of tiioin, vessels of 
considerable burden occasionally ^caeh the town. 

There are no public amuserai'nts, excepting orcasional 
bull fights. Two attempts to establish a theatre liave 
failed; partly, as Mr. Inglis supposes, through the 
agdnry of tiie priests. One or two houses are said to 
realise from 2 ,(M)()/. to :i,()(H)/. a year; but Mr. Inglis 
tlilnks n(^ one six‘nds 300/. Beef costs about 10 quartos 
3d.) per lb.; mutton, 3^d.; and the best bread, l^d. 
.abuurers earn from lOr/. to l.v. a day; masons, car¬ 
penters, &c., from liOd. to 2s. Gocxl wine Is M. a bottle. 
I’he markets are well supplied with vegetables and fruit, 
particularly the tomata^ or love apple, a principal Ingre- 
dlcnt in Spanish cookery. 'I'here is plenty of game, 
among which the small birds called rhimbas are mreat 
dainties. The cuttle fish, and a particular kind of eels, 
are also highly esteemed. Circles of from G to 10 families 
agree to meet together every evening during the winter, 
at the house of one of the party, changing the rendesvods 
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every week. They take chocolate_ 

and sup on their return. Cards, dancing, music_ 

up the evenlng;s amusements. Theyeat together only 
at the end of ^he season, when alV tne money won at 
cards fs ipent UMn a dinner in the country, of which 
the members of the circle partake. 

BilbM was founded under a charter granted by a 
lord of Biscay, in 13W; from whom, and succee&ig, 
sovereigns, it obtainfll several privileges. The Con- 
sulado of Burgos was transferred thither at the end of 
the 15th century; and its decisions in matters of com¬ 
merce were referred to throughout Spain, and regarded 
as of the highest authority out of it. It has been alter- 
niitely occupied by the different victorious parties in the 
late and present civil war. {Diedonario Oeourafico 
torieo por la Real Academia de Madrid^ IW>2, i. 178.; 
MUlano Diceionario ii. 118., and Supplement i 

Bowlet, Introduccion a la Geogreffiadela JSsnofla, 1778: 
Jnglis, ^ain in 1«30,1. 18--^.) 

BlLBDULCElill), the name given to an extensive 
territory of Africa, embracing the country lying between 
the S. declivity cf Atlas and the Sahara, or Ureat Desert; 
atid between Fezzan on the B., and Cape Non, on the 
Atlantic, on the W. It mostly consists of vast deserts, 
difibring but little from the Great Desert, with which it 
insensibly intermingles. In parts, however, where there 
is water, extensive plantations of the date palm, which 
here flourishes in great luxuriance, are mot with. It is 
said by some, that its real name, Siaid^el-Jeridt means 
country of the date-palm; while others, among whom is 
Shaw, interpret Blaid-el^erid as meaning dry or parched 
country. (SAauf*t Travels^ p. A. 4to. ed ) 

BILLERICA Y, a chaficlry and town of England, co. 
Essex, hand. Barnstable, par. Great Burstcad, 24 m. 
E.N.E. London. Its pop. Is returned with that of the 
parish, which was. In 1821, l,HCl; 1831,1,U77: houses, 387; 
area, 4,420 acres. The town is on an eminence overlooking 
a rich vale, and commanding extensive views. Silk braid 
and laces are the only manufactures, and these arc de- 
dining. There is a weekly market, Tuesd., and fairs 
Aug. 2. and Oct. 9., for cattle. The parish church Is 
about 2 m. from Biilcricay, but there Is an episcoiial clia- 
pel in the centre of the town, and three dissenting chapels; 
there is also an endowed school for 10 poor children. 
The ann. val. of prop, of the par. in 1815 was 7,169/.; its 
average poor-r-ites, 1,031/. Billericay is the central town 
of a poor union of 26 pars. About 1 m. from the church 
are some eartii-works, called Blunt’s Walls, wliere Ko- 
inun remains have been dug up. 

BILLITON, a rocky sterile isLind of ihc Eastern 
Arciiipelago r 1st div.), Iwtween Sumatra ana Borneo. It 
is of a circular form, about .50 m. in length and 45 in 
breadth. ITio pop. is very scanty, not being supposed 
to exceed 2,(K)0 or 3,000. Iron ore, which ni tropical 
countries is usually scarce, is ftmnd here in great abun- 
d.uice, and the metal produced from it is said to be of ex- 
colU'iit quality. The produce of rict; is not sufficient even 
for the consumption of the pop. Tlic Dutcli maintain 
a garrison in the island, and some cruisers on the sur¬ 
rounding seas, to check the piracy in widch the natives 
are prone to indulge. The interior has not been ex¬ 
plored. It is, however, believed to contain mines of 
tin. 

BILLOM, a town of France, d^p. Puy de D5me, cap. 
cant., on a hill, 14 in. K.S.E. Clermont. Pup. 4,407. 
This is one of the most ancient towns in Auvergne. The 
walls, by'Which it was formerly surrounded, have disap¬ 
peared, and its manufactures and commerce have also 
declined. A university, founded here in 1455, continued 
to flourish till 1565, at which epoch it was made over to 
the Jesuits, by whom it was administered till the sup. 
pression of tlieir order, when it also ceased to cxi.st. At 
}trc3ent the town has a departmental college. During 
the period of the I^eaguc, Billom was a principal focus of 
the disorders that agitated Auvergne. Sturms are very 
frequent In this district; and, ip consequence of the pre. 
valence of rainy weatlior, the town has sometimes been 
c.dled rfeout de la Basse Auvergne, (Hugo^ art. Buy 
de Ddme.) 

BlLSAr.a town of Hindostan, prov. Malwa, belonging 
to Scindia, on the E. side of the Betwa, near its conflu¬ 
ence with the Russ, 32 m. N.E. Bhopaul. It is sur¬ 
rounded by a stone wall, and had, in 1820, 5,000 houses. 
The contiguous country is celebrated for the excellence 
of its tobacco. 

BILSKK, a town of Belgium, prov. Limburg, cap. 
cant., on the Demer, 7 m. W. Maestrlcht. Pop. 2J00. It 
produces earthenware and cutlery. ^ 

IllLSTON, a market town and chapelry of England, 
CO. Stafford, N.div.,hund. Sclsdon,par. Wolverhampton, 
2^ m. S.E. Wolverhampton, 11 m. N.W. Birmingiiam, 
and 107 m. N.W. London. Pop. (1831) 14,492; houses, 
2,988. It stands on rising ground, and is very irregularly 
built. The principal streets contain some substantial 
and handsome houses, and, within the last few years, its 
appearance has been much improved; though, from the 
number of forges, collieries, and such Uko works, it has 
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a sombre aspect. The principal buildings are^ the epfs* 
copal chapel, a neat edifloe, rebuilt In 1625 ; St. Maiy’a 
chapel, a fine structure, bnllt in the Gothic style of archU 
tectore. In 1830; and the Uom. Cath. chapel, a handsome 
structure In the same style, erected in 1833. The gov. 
of the town is vested in 2 constoUes, appointed annually 
at the court leet held by the lord of the manor. Under 
the Reform Act, Bilston forms part of the borough of 
WolvdrtiBmpton. with which It Is intimately connected; 
but for all parochial purposes, it is independent. Petty 
sessions are held on Tuesday in each week; and a court 
of requests, for the recovery of debts not exceeding bl, is 
held every second month, alternately with Wilienhall. 
The living is a curogy, within the jurisdiction of the 
dean of Wolverhampton; the patronag^is In the inhab. 
at large; every householder, whether male or female, 
being entitled to vote at the election of the minister. 
There are places of worship for Indefiendents, Baptists, 
Primitive and Wesleyan Methodists, and Roman Catho¬ 
lics. There is a blue-coat school, founded and endowed 
by Humphrey Perry, Esq., of Stafford, for clothing and 
educating 6 boys; since extended to the admission of two 
or three more, by additional small bequests; 2 schools 
under the British or national system ; and an ** Orphan 
Cholera School,” erected and endowed in 1833, for the 
instruction of 4.50 orphans, left destitute by the cholera, 
which prevailed in the previous year. This disease 
raged here with such desolating effect, as nearly to clear 
several entire streets of their inhabitants, and to oblige 
many large manufactories to stop working, from the 
number of hands that fell victims to its violence. There 
were, between Aug. 4. and Sep. 29., as many as 3,.568 cases, 
of which 742, or about l-20th of the pop., proved fatal. 

Bilston which, down to a comparatively recent period, 
was-but an inconsiderable place, is wholly indebted for 
its growth and importance to the iron trade carried on 
in it and its immediate vicinity. Its Mvantagra in this 
respect arc not surptossod by those of any other place. 
Round the town arc all but inexhaustible mines or coal 
apd ironstone, the main bed of coal being 30 ft. thick, 
with strata of ironstone both above and below; and 
large supplies of the finest sand used in the casting of 
metals, are also found in the vicinity. Bilston has tho 
farther advantage of being connected, by numerous 
canals and river navigation, with London, Liverpool, 
Bristol, Hull, &c. The importance of these improved 
means of communication m.iy be judged of from tho 
fact tlnat, previously to the opening of tlie first canal in 
1772, there uas only omc blast furnace lor smelting iron at 
IMlston ! I'lieic subsequent increase has been quite 
cxtr.iordinary ; and there are now great numbers of 
furnaces, forges, rolling and slitting mills, Ac., uhich, 
with the coal trade, furnish cmnlovment to a largo 
population. The manufacture ui japanned and ena¬ 
melled goods is very extensively carried on in the 
town, of wlilch it may be said to be tiie staple trade. In 
the neighbourhood is a remarkabic quarry, the stones in 
which lie upon each other in 12 distinct layers, increasing 
in thickness from the surface, the lowest being about 3 
ft. thick. This stone is used for various purposes, and 
is formed into grindstones, whetstones, millstones, and 
cisterns. At Bradley, a small adjoining village (in the W. 
div. of Cuttlestoiie hund.), a fire rises from a stratum of 
coal about 4 ft. thick and 30 ft. deep, which has been burn¬ 
ing for above half a century, and has reduced several acres 
of land to a calx or cinder, used in the making of roads. 
This place formerly belonged to the portionists or pre¬ 
bendaries of Wolverhampton, and in their charter was 
called Bilsreton. It was a royal demesne at the time of 
the Conquest; and in the reign of F.dward 111., under 
the name of “ Billestune,” was certified to bo free of 
toll. In 1824, an act of parliament was obtained for a 
market, now held on the Monday and Saturday of each 
week, independently of the toll-free markets, or fairs for 
cattle, which arq held on W’hit-Mouday, and the Monday 
next before Michaelmas-day. 

BINCII, atown of Belgium, prov. Halnault, cap. cant., 
on the llainc, 9 m. E.S.E. Mons. Fop. 4,500. It produces 
earthenware and cutlery, and has tanneries, glass-works, 
and tile-works, with a considerable trade in lace, paper* 
and marble and coal procunnl in tho vicinity. 

BINDRABUND, atown of lliudostan, prov. Agra, on 
the Jumna, 35 m. K.N.W. Agra. The place is famous in 
the history of Krishna, to whom many temples are dedi¬ 
cated. The principal pagoda is one of tho most elaborate 
and massive works of Brahminiral architecture. There 
are also numerous sacred pools, where pilgrims perform 
ablution. 

BIN GEN, a town of the grand duchy of Hesse Damw 
Btadt, prov. Rhino, cap. cant., at tho confluence of the 
Nahe with the Khinc, 14 m. W. Meutz. Pop. 4 300. It 
has some manufactures, and a considerable trade )n corn 
and wine. Near it is the Bingerloch, a rapid in the 
Rhine, which is dangerous when the water is low; and on 
the removal of which large sums have been at diilhrent 
times expended. Bingen is very ancient, having existeit 
uudci tlie Romans. 
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BINGLRY, amarket-to. of England, W. R. co. York, 
178 m. K. W. br M. London, 32 m. W. by S. York, 
near the Aire. Pop. in 1821, 6,176: 1831, 8,037. It 
cbnslsti chiefly oT one long street, tolerably built, and 
veil supplied with water. All Salats Church is a neat 
edifice, in the later English stylo: the Baptists, In¬ 
dependents, and Methodists, have places of worship. 
A free grammar-school was endowed by Henry Vlll.; 
there is also a national school and some almshouses. 
The worsted, cotton, and paper manufactures are carried 
on, and there is some trade in malt, which is conveyed 
to other parts, chiefly by the Leeds and Liverpool canal, 
that passes by the town. Public meetings are held in a 
new court-house; i:)etty sessions weekly ; markets on 
Tuesday; fairs Oh 2.'! Jan., and 2A, 26, 27 Aug. A branch 
of the Yorkshire District Banking Company is esta¬ 
blished here. {Alien and Jiigland’s Histories of York- 
shtrt.) 

BINTANG, an isl. of the E. Archipelago, lying off 
the 8.E. extremity of Malacca; lat. FN.,long. 104*’g0^ 
K.; length .3.'> in.; breadth about half as much; chief 
town Kliio, formerly a place of considerable trade. 

BIOKNEBOKG, a sea-port town of Russia in Europe, 
prov. Finland, gov. Abo.Bidrneborg,near the mouth of the 
Koinno, on the Gulph of Bothnia, 72 m. N. Abo ; lat. 61° 
:W N., long. 21° 40' K. Pop. 4,567. It was founded in 1558, 
and Is pretty well built. None but small vessels can come 
up to the town, those of larger burden anchoring at a con¬ 
siderable distance down the river. It has some trade in 
ship-hiitlding, and exiiorts timber, pitch, and tar. fish, 
Ac. (Schnttxler, La liussie^ ^c., p. 622.; Diet, Giogra- 
p/ifV/«c, ^c.) 

Bill, or BEER (an. Dirtha), a town of Asiatic 
'I'lirkcy, on the declivity of a steep hill, on the E. bank 
of rbo Euphrates, 75 m. N.E. Aleppo, and 38 m. W.S.'W. 
Oi In; lat. 3fio .Vjf N., long. 38° 7' 16" E. Pop. 4,000. ? 
It is sunounded on the land side by a well-built wall. 
Within the town,on a steep rock, is the citadel or castle, 
now in a state of dilapidation. It has several mosques, 
.1 puidic bath, and a caravanscra. The rocks on which 
tin; town is built consist of chalk; and the houses being 
also formed of this material, its whiteness, during 
snn-shinc, powerfully affects the eyes, which are also 
injured by the dust that is blown about. Blr is the 
point at whicli travellers and caravans between Aleppo, 
on the one side, and Orfa, Diarbekr, Ac. on the otlier, 
usually cross the Euphrates, which they do in boats' of a 
peculiar description. It is also the nearest point on the 
Euphrates to Iskendcroun, and has latterly acquired 
considerable ctdebrity from its being tiie point at which 
Colonel Chesney has proposed to begin and terminate 
the navigation of the Euphiates by steam. {See 

EUIM1RATL.S.) 

BIRIOUTCH, a town of European Russia, gov. 
Vorunege, cap. distr., on tho Sosna; lat. 5(1* 40' N., 
long. 38° 31' 15" E. Pop. 6,600. It is surrounded by a 
rampart and diteh ; has 7 churches, and 4 fairs each year. 

BlHMAU, or THE BIRMAN EMPIRE, an exten¬ 
sive country of India beyond the Ganges, formerly tho 
most powerful state of that peninsula, and consider¬ 
ably larger than at present; extending between the 
lat. of 9° and 27° N., upwards of 1,000 m. in length, 
and nearly 600 m. in breadth. At present it comprises 
tho territory between lat. 1.5° 45'and 27° 22' 30" N., 
and lung. 92° 43'and99° E.; havingW. the British prov. 
of Aracan, Chittagong, and Cassay; N.Upper Assam and 
Tibet; E. tho Chinese prov. of Yun-nan, Laos, the 
country of the indep. Siians, and that part of the prov. of 
MartolNin belonging to the British (which, together w'ith 
those of Tavoy, Mergui, Aracan, Assam, &c., was taken 
from the Birmese in tho w'ar of 1824-5), and 8. the 
Indian Ocean.«length, N. to S., 710 m. (Engl.), greatest 
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breadth, B. toW., 370 m. Area, about 200,000 sq. m. Pop. 
perhaps about 4,000.000.* ( See foot ofprevious column.) 

Mountains — Blrmah Is enclosed K. and W. by two 
principal offsets from the Himalaya chain: In the N. 
and central parts of tho country there are also inany sub¬ 
ordinate mountain ranges, running mostly parolfel to the 
former, and like them decreasing gradually in height 
toward the S. From lat. 16° (Cue Negrais) to 23° N., 
the Anopectomoo, or Yoomaddig mountains consti¬ 
tute the W. boundary. At the latter point of lat. this 
range is 200 m. in breadth, and from 2,000 to 6,000 ft. in 
height: in lat. 21 ° the elevation is considerably neater, 
but thenceforward it rapidly declines, and the breadth 
becomes so much less that, in 17° lat., it scarcely exceeds 
20 m.; this chain terminates in a rocky promontory, 
bounding S.E. tho Bay of Bengal. On the E. border a 
succession of raiTgcs, inhabited by wild and half-sub- 
JectfMl tribes, but little known to Europeans, stretch from 
the Gulph of Martaban to the Chinese frontier. Zinguet^ 
Thowng^ the highest point of the southernmost of ueso 
ranges, lb no more th.in 3,000 ft. above tlie level of the 
sea; but between lat. 18° and 22° N., they rise much 
higher, and in the N. attain a very considerable elevation, 
tho Phung.*in mountain in about 27° 15' N. and 07° If/ 
E., being 12,474 ft. high, and coveri'd with perpetual 
snow. W. of the vale of Kubo, tho Muring range now 
bounds tho Birmese and Munneepoor territories; and K.nf 
these, four hill-ranges extend in parallel lines, for a long 
distance S., enclosing three extensive valleys of the 
Khycndwcn, Moo, and Irrawadi rivers. Ibinges running 
E. and W. are unfrequent, but there is one in 20 ° N. 
lat., about 50 m. S.E. of Ava; and a small range, tho 
Galladzet hills, In about 18° 20 ' ]^, bounding N. the great 
plain of Pegu. 

Plains, ifc. — That of Pegu is the princiiial, and 
consists chiefly of the delta of the Irraw.idi. It is a 

S erfect flat, of most fertile alluvial soil, .*inniia 11 y uvcr¬ 
owed by its rivers, producing an abiindaiuxt of rice, and 
constituting the granary of the empire. Tho valley of 
lldkong, in the N., is an extensive plain, 50 in. long, and 
varying from 15 to 45 m. in breadth ; bounded on .all 
sides by hills, and w'hieh probably, like that of ftlunnee- 
poor, at one period formed the bed of an alpiue lake. 
{Asiat. Journ.) Excepting tliese, therj are few ])laiiis 
of any sixe; but numerous valleys, of the highest fertility 
.* 111(1 beauty, as Kubo, Bhamo, and those of the larger 
rivers: these are chiefly in the 8 . and cential parts of 
the country ; in the N. they are mostly rocky defiles, or 
narrow steppes. 

llivers, — The principal are the Irrawadi {Eriwatc), 
witii its affluents, the Nlngtlice, Mon. aiid'Lung-tchuen; 
and the Than-lweng, and Si-tang. The Irrawadi, an Asi¬ 
atic river of the first rlaR.s, rises in Tibet, and runs gene- 
rally S. through the whole length of the Birman empire, 
falling, after a course of 600 m., into the sea, by a 

f reat number of mouths in the kingdom of Pegu. (5Vt' 
RHAWADi.) The Than-lweng, or Sauliien, is also a 
river of the first class, and rises in Tibet, be>ond tho 
sources of the Irrawadi: it descends in a nearly uniform 
S. direction in almost all its course, bounding the 
Bimian empire R., and falls into the seu between Mar¬ 
taban and Moulmein. 

The Sitang rises from the Lake of Cuanngrue, in lat. 
20° 20' N., runs 8 ., and disgorges iUclf, after a course of 
about 200 m., by a large mouth, but nearly useless as an 
harbour, or for navigation, because blocked up by an 
Island and many d.angerous shoals, with no more than 
a fathom water during the efflux of the tides, and not 
available fur any vessels drawing 6 ft. waU'r. I'bis 
river communicates by cross branches with both tlio 
Irrawadi and Than-lweng. The Ningthee rises in the 
Patko'i chain, on the borders of Assam; and running in 
a S.W. direction, constitutes for some distance the boun¬ 
dary between Blrmah and the Munneepoor territory, and 
falls Into the Irrawadi, opposite Yandabo, in 21° 40' N. 
lat., under the name of (he Khyen-dwen. It Is navigti- 
ble for tho largest class of boats as far as Kiugnao, in 
23° 45' N. lat.: almost all the streams which fall into it 
on the E. side are auriferous. The Aracan river for 
the greatest part of its courso flows through the country 
of the half-subjected Khyens; and the Kuladyne, its 
chief tributary, is considered one of the boundaries be¬ 
tween the Birmese territory and the British prov. of 
Chittagong. 

Lakes are very numerous in the prov. of Pegu: in tho 
distr. of Bassein as many as 127 have been enumerated. 
The largest lake, however, is that of Kandangyee, or the 
Great Royal Lake, 25 m. N. Ava, which is 30 m. long, 8 
or 9 m. broad, and truversed by the Moo river, a tributary 
of the Irrawadi. There are other smaller lakes in its 
neighbourhood, but none of any importance. 

Coast and Harbours. — There are 240 m. of sea-coait 
from the mouth of the Than Iwcng to Cape Negrais, 
with three good harbours: vis., those of Bassein, Ran¬ 
goon, and Martaban: that of Rangoon is the best, but 


• Rom* Mtimatop diflfbr widely from this t but this is of the high«t 
auaioflty,bdnf tlwtofMr.Crswfurd. 
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Is liifeRtfd by a worm, which destroys all wood except Is much prized, and one Is always kept as part of the royal 
ebony and tamarind. establishment at Ava, where he is treated wbh great care 

Minerals. — The N. provinces arc the richest In valu- and attention. There are no jackals^ or foxes, but dogs 
able minerals. Besides fine marble, which might be ad- are numerous. There are no asses, except a few at the 
vaiitngeonsly imported into England, as dead weight, 8 er<« capital, obtained ft'om the Chinese caravan; and, consc- 
pentilie, ana nephrite, and amber mines are worked by qucntly, there are no mules. Game is not so abundant 
tiio Chinese. Amber Is found in immense quantities In as in Hindostan : there is a small species of hare, but 
the valley of Hukong; gold to the value of 100 , 000 /., and verv inferior, and found only in the high lands. Snipes 
silver to that of 120 , 000 /. per annum; all the varieties of quafla, pigeons, our common fowl in the wild state, 
tlio sapphire, witif spincile rubies, are found in great tnree species of peafowl, with one species of pheasant, 
abundance at about nyo days' journey E.S.E. from the are found; parrots, and other birds of ncli plumage, are 
capital, and arc an Important article of export; topazes, plentiful: the gaviiu, in the Irrawadi, chameleon, many 
a few emeralds and diamonds, though of an inferior lizards and formidable serpents, as the cohra-^e’capello^ 
quality; iron, copper, tin, lead, dhtimony, arsenic, vitriol, &)bra ceras^ &c.; tortoises, the mango fish, sable, and 
siiiphur, nitre, Ac., are found. Petroleum is obtained many others; scorpions, spiders, and centipedes, leeches, 
in large quantities on the Irrawadi, above Prome. The which abound in dangerous numbers in the marshes, 
wells, about 2 m. from the river, produce each a daily mosquitoes, and a very voracious ant, destructive to 
A\orageor]SO gallons, which sells on the spot for about house furniture, are among the animals. {Crau/urdt 
Is. H</. per cwt. The gross annual produce is about pp.4^4~457.) 

80,000,000 lbs., and might be greatly increased. It is People. — Several distinct tribes inhabit the Birman 
used for lights, paying boats, Ac.; and is said to have territories; viz., 1. the Mranma (Birmans), lietween 19° 
tlie valuable property of securing wood from the attacks and 24° N. lat.; 2. Talain (Pegimns), between the Tlian- 
of iasects. Cfoal is said to have liecn mot witii in various Iweng river and the Galladzct and Anopectomoo liills; 
rpots. A monopoly exists of gold, silver, and precious 3. Shans^ with more aflSnity to the Siamese than otlier 
stunex. (Cravifurd’s Joum.m. 441, 442.; Pemberton^ races, and spreading over the E. and N. provinces ; 4. 
p]). 13. 133~142.; Malcom's Travels^ i. 169.) Oassayers, chieQy m the capital; 5. K^yens, a rude 

The Climate is generally healthy, especially in the people scattered among the otner population, but living 
liilly tracts; but even in the plain of Rangoon, Ac., it in the mildest parts of the country; 6 . the Tci, probably a 
1» infinitely more so than in Aracan or the valley of the Chinese tribe who have adopted Birmese customs, ro. 
Itraiitnapiitra, a fact proved by the Peguans being siding between the latter and the Irraw'adi; 7. Kary~^ 
a'ru)ng.<tt tlie most active, healthy, and vigorous inhabit* ens, inhabiting an extensive hilly tract between tho 
ants of the empire. The extremes of heat and cold are Than*lweng and Sitang, good cultivators, but unsub- 
heidom experienced, except before tho periodical rains, jected, and bearing great enmity to the Birmese: the 
In I'c'gu, as high .as Prome, there are but two seasons ZabaingSt Taong-su, Ac.; ihc Khamti, Singphos, and 
in tfie year, the rainy and the dry; the former lasting other Tibetan or Tartar tribes in the N. Tilr. Crawfurd 
from tlie end of April to tlie end of Oct.; and the cold estimates the Karaens and Khyens in«Basseln prov. at 
season immediately succeeding, the rains are heavier in 46,600, and the whole of tire wild tribes at K%,(X)0. Most 
til is titan in any other part of India. In Birmah Proper, of these nations, though diiToriug in languiige, manners, 
or from Frorac to lat. 26° or 27*^ N., there are three Ac., are of the pliyslcaltypecommon toml tho.xesitii.ited 
R('a.<ons C a cold, lastinff from Nov. to Feb.; a hot, from between India and China. They differ from the n.itives 
^larch to June; and rain falling during the remaining of both these regions in certain particulars, and are said 
roonths. Heavy mists occur in Nov. and Dec., but no by Crawfurd to resemble more the Malays. ThcBinqpse 
snow rall.x; and only a little hail in April or the beginning are short and stout, but well proportioned ; with coarse 
of May. Earthquakes are not unfrequont, and in Pegu, lank bl.ark hair, and an olive complexion : the w’omen aro 
violent rains, with thunder and lightning, Ac., often fairer than the men, who hiive more beard generally than 
usher III and conclude the wet season. Tho transitions of the Siamese; the physiognomy of both sexes Is'open, 
tlie seasons are extremely sudden ; the greatest heats are cheerful, and not unpicasing, and very few of them are 
in March aiu! April: tlie trees shc^ their leaves in May, in any way deforms. They are robust, active, in* 
blit only to be immediately clothed with iicw'ones. In quisitivc, not deficient in courage, and form a total con. 
June, Jut}', and August, tlie inundations from tlie moun- trast to their neighbours of Bengal in habits and dispo- 
tains raise tlie river at Ava to 32 ft. above its lowest level sition. They are said to be lively, and impatient; much 
(Fell.); but ail the waters are drained off again by addicted to theft and lying, deceitful, servile, and proud; 
Oct. {Hanfrermano's Descr. pp. 164, 165.; Pemberton's but at the same time courteous, benevolent, and reli- 
{Capt,) Reports 8(c. pp. 154, 155.; Dictionnaire GJog. gtous—though It be difficult to imagine religion linked 
ii. 127.) with thieving and lying. The foreigners settled here 

I'eeetablc Products .—Sixteen thousand different species consist of about 16,000 Siamese slaves; 1,000 Anamese, 
ofiilants, natives ofthe Birmese dominions, were collected deBccnd.ants of some who were formerly in a state of sla- 
by Dr. Walllch when he visited the empire in 1826: very; about 3,OOQi^Chinese, chiefly from Yunnan, seU 
iimongst them were tlie teak, saul, 7 kinds of oak, 2 kinds of tied In the towns rtf working the mines ; many Hindoos 
walnut, 3 species ofwillow, a ruse; the almost unique Wwi- from Bengal; Mohammedans, and a few £uropc>ans. 
herstia nobitis, near Martoban, a magnificent species of Though fond of repose, when an inducement to exertion 
J.epuniinosa, 20 ft. high, handfuls of whose fine deep scar, offers, the Birmese exhibit not only great strength, but 
let flowers are offered by tiie n.atives before the Images of courage and perseverance, and often accomplish what 
Boodh ; the Hibiscus Lindlei ; many new genera of Or* we should think Rr.arcoly possible. But the mildness of 
ciiideie, Scitaminns, Liliaceee, Ac. Ac. (See Wallicft*s the climate, the fertility of the soil, and the badness of 
Plan to: l^iiorcSs ^c.) Tlie teak*trec abounds in forests the government, render these valuable qualities of little 
along the^ills skirting the Irrawadi, and in the N. pro- avail. In countries like Birmah, tho eustomary stand- 
viiices, both on hills and in valleys; in lat. 23*^ 30* it ap* ard of competence is easily attained. The poorest classes 
proaclies closely to tlie banks of the river, though it does obtain the necessaries which they require with com* 
not grow in Pegu within tlie Influence of the tide. The paratlvely little labour; and those who should go fur- 
most convenient and accessible forest in the country is ther, and attempt to make a display, or to improve their 
tiiat of Sarawadi, which furnishes nea^ the whole of lands and houses, would expose themselves to extortion, 
wliat is exported to forei/m countries. The teak of Ava and perhaps to personal danger. Sloth is, in cpnse. 
Is said to be less durable than that of the coast of Malabar, quence, the solace of the poor, and the princi))al epjoy. 
but It has been ascertained by experiment to be stronger ment of the rich. ( Craw/urds pp. 371,372.465--470. Ac.; 
than tho last, and therefore fitter for maciiinery, gun Jdalcom^ i. 220. Ac.) 

carriages, Ac. In tlie vale of Kubo tho saul and varnish- Occupations. — Agriculture. — V.xceptXvig near tho 
tree are most plentiful; bamboo grows to the circumfer* towms, most of the land is waste* and unappropriated, 
eiiceof 24 in. in the jungles, which contain whatever other unless occasionally by wandering tribes, who raise crops 
underwoods are prevalent in India. The mitnosa cate- with little labour on the virgin soil. Tlie ciiUivated lauds 
c/iu, sugar-cane, indigo, and cotton-plant, aro common; are assifpicd, with their inhabitants, by the sovereign, in 
and the tea-plant, of a genuine character, besides inferior large districts, to his various favourites, who are not 
sorts, flourishes on the heights of the N. and central unaptly entitled their “ caters,” and who grind down the 

g rovinees. Every month produces some fresh fruit; the cultivators by the most oppressive exactions. The farms 
ananu, cocoa,palm, plne-appic.guavajambo,mango, Ac., generally consist of only a few acres each ; and agricul- 
are abundant, but citrons, pomegranates, and oranges, ture, except, perhaps, among the Karyens, is in its rudest 
are the only fruit shared in common with Europe. Pulse and most imperfect state. Rice is the elilef article of pro¬ 
of ail kinds, wheat, maize, millet, rice, Ac., and many .duce, and forms the main food ofthe people: it is mostly 
pot-herbs, are usual articles of culture. Firs, Ac., are grown in the S., where, although the plough is seldom 
rare, but junipers, rhododendron, and other European used, and the soil only trodden by cattle, a single crop Is 
plants, grow on tlie upper region of Mount Phuyen and said to yield 60 or 60 fold. In the N. provinexis a plough, 
otlier considerable heights in tlie N. similar to that of India, is used, and the soil is afterwards 

Animals _Elephants of three differenf varieties, the pulveris^ by means of a wooden cylinder, and a rough 

single-iiorncd rhinoceros, wild boar, tiger, leopard, Ac., narrow dragged over it: 2 or 3 crops a year are here ob- 
inhnbit the jungles; buflliiocs, porcupines, civet and wild talncd, but they are not so productive as the single crop of 
cats, and great numbers of apes, deer, and antelopes, are the lower provinces. Pulse of various kinds, Indian millet, 
iound. Occasionally a white elephant is met with, which and maize, are grown in the N. prov., the latter yield- 
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IngM stteb itatementi are almeit al«rayi exaggerated) 
100 fold. Good wheat is growo in the neighbourhood of 
the capital, but it is little used for bread; and we have 
been assured by Mr. CrawfUrd, that all the wheat produced 
in the empire would not feed 60 ftamllles I Se$amum Is 
universally cultivated for its oil and oil-cake, which Is 
{riven to the cattle. Cotton (gottifpium herbaceum^ Wal- 
lich) of a firm and silky texture, hut of yhort staple, is 
grown in every part of the empire and of its depend¬ 
ences, but principally in the upper provinces. Indmo is 
also generally grown, and is naturally of good quality; 
but the culture and manufacture of the plant are both 
so very rude, as to render the produce wholly unfit 
for exportation. The potato <uid pot-herbs of Europe 
are quite unknown: but yams, and a species of sweet 
potato, are, as well as tobacco, very general articles of 
culture in the N. There are no melons, cucumbers, or 
egg-plants; but the banana, tamarind, &c., are exten¬ 
sively grown; and in some tracts the number of fruit- 
trees forms the basis of taxation. The sugar-cane is cul¬ 
tivated, and the stalk eaten when ripe, the manufacture 
of sugar, except a very coarse sort, being unknown. An 
inferior kind of tea, with a large leaf, is grown on the 
hills, .and eaten by the natives with garlll and onions, 
which are also produced there. Capsicum, next to salt, 
forms the chief condiment; from the highest to the 
lowest, all season their rice with this plant, and its con¬ 
sumption is **incredibly great:** betel-nut is raised 
for home consumption; and the piper betel is culti¬ 
vated largely, and of excellent quality. In addition to 
rice, pumpkins and pulse, gwpee * and oil, compose the 
main food of the peasantry. Animal food being prohi¬ 
bited by the Buddhistical religion, is not generally eaten, 
excepting poultry or fish whicn have diixl a natural death, 
lizards, serpents, iguanas, {tc., by the lower classes; or 
game, &c., by soihe individuals privately. Many of the 
liiil tribes do not, however, regard the ipj unction, and 
kill bullocks and other cattle for food, or to sacrifice to 
their deities: many others also, by one means or other, 
evade the law of not spilling the blood of animals, or 
openly break it. The common beverage of the people 
is water; but spirits, though ]>rohiblted, are imported 
or distilled from rice, and toddy is made from the juice 
of the palmyra, date, or cocoa-tree. 

Cows, bunklocs, goats, and a very few sheep, are kept; 
but neither for their flesh or milk. Oxen are used only 
for draught, and prevail chiefly in the upper country, the 
buffalo being more common in the lower. The Birman 
horse is not more than 13 hands high, but strong, active, 
esteemed in the country, and used only for the saddle. 
The elephant is domesticated and used fur carriage ; tiie 
camel is altogether unknown. Hogs are plentiful, but 
cuimnoiily us^ only as scavengers. 

Arts and Mant^aclures are in the most backward state, 
rioughing, cleiuiing cotton, spinning, weaving, and dye¬ 
ing, are operations mostly performed by women or captive 
('assays : the loom used is like that ^Bengal. Silk and 
cotton goods are woven, the former^Hj^fly in the capital 
and the large towns in its vicinity, buTfire very inferior to 
those of India and Clilna. Tlie Khyens, however, though 
eunsidcrably less civilised than the Birmesc, surpass them 
greatly in the manufacture of silk, and produce some 
superior crimson scarfs, embroidered with gold, and 
narrow shawls. The Khycn looms can only make fabrics 
1 cubit, while those of the Binnese produce some 2 cubits 
in width. Printing on cotton, &c., is unknown ; but 
dyeing with indigo, turmeric, &c., is practised; and the 
colours of the Birmeso fabrics are much admired for 
their brilliancy: aluiP is the only mordaunt used. No 
fine linen Is manufactured; and British goods of all 
qualities are commonly imported, and sold cheaper 
than any produced by the natives. .Some coarse earthen¬ 
ware* ris made; the large Pegu jars arc well ktionii, 
and somewhat celebrated, but seem no longer to be 
m.'inufactured: all the porcelain used is imjKirterl from 
Cliina. The Birmese cast bells, and execute filagree; 
&c. in gold and silver respectably; but otherwise tiiey 


pose: they consist of the trunk of « long teak-tree, ex* 
ponded by heat so as to admit two rowers abreast; the 
gunwale Is raised a foot above the side, and elaborately 
carved and gilded, as well as the prow, which is much 
raised: each boat holds from 20 to 100 men. ami in velo¬ 
city they very far transcend our swiftest men-of-war 
boats. The common trading boats are mere canoes, 
decked with split bamboo, and partly covered in with 
mats, wiUi one bamboo for a mast and another for a yard. 

Houses^ Temples^ ^c. — The ordinary houses consist 
wholly of bamboos and matting, badly thatched with 
leaves or grass, very soon built or removed, and in the 
lower situations raised 3 or 4 ft. from the ground on 
wooden posts; those of the priests arc of a superior kind, 
and somewhat similar to those of tlie Chinese, or those 
of the Shans in the N. provinces, having a lone roof 
rounded at the ends, matting walls, and being divided 
into several compartments. The ordinary beds of the 
people consist of merely a small mat laid on the ground. 
The temples are of different styles in different provinces; 
at Pugan, in Birmah Proper, they are heavy, broad, and 
surmounted by a small spire: In Pegu, pyramidal, and 
adorned with many figures or griffins, sphinxes, croco¬ 
diles, &c. They are all much gilt and decorated, and 
often contain very solid masonry: many are, however, 
in ruins, since most of them are built and endowed hy 
wealthy individuals, and it is deemed more meritorious 
to build a new, than to repair an old one. 

Commerce, &c, — In the lower provinces the traffic is 
almost wholly by water conveyance; in other parts goods 
and passengers travel Ity carts or waggons drawn l>y 
oxen, or on the backs of these animals: the upper dis¬ 
tricts send to the lower petroleum, nitre, paper, lac¬ 
quered wares, silks and cottons, cutlery and metal wares, 
palm-sugar, onions, tamarinds, &c., and receive from Itan- 
goon, Tongho, and Basseln, which are the chief trading 
places, rice, salt, pickled and dried flsli, and foreign 
commodities. The Shans export cottons, silks, ivory, 
bees' wax, stick-lac, varnish, lacquered wares, swords, 
and metals, to A\a, and take back salt, dried fish, &c. 
The red Karyens traffic in slaves with the Siamese, 
which may, it Is said, be put an end to by the British 
authorities, our possessions in Martaban intervening be¬ 
tween the two territories. The princijial foreign trade 
is with China, and its chief scat the town of Bbamo, 
whither the Chinese caravans come and meet the Bir¬ 
mese and Mohammedan merchants; and from Dec. to 
April this town “ presents a most animated seeiieof active 
industry, and a greater variety of tribes than is, perhaps, 
found at any other lair in Asia.” The principal artitdes 
of import from China are silk (to the amount of about 
27,000 bundles, worth 8 l, 000 f. a year), copper, ixirpets, 
fur jackets, orpiraent, quicksilver, vermilion, verdi^is, 
drugs, ten, fresh and dried fruits, dugs, birds, &c. The 
tea, of a coarse qualiiy, is sold at about 0 {dL per lb. The 
exports to (Jhiiia are chiefly raw cotton, averaging 
(I4,0(M),000 lbs., and worth 228.000/. a year); feathers, 
ivory, wax, edible birds' nests from the Mergui arcliii>e- 
lago, rhinoceros' and deer's horns, sapphires, and some 
British manufactures ; chiefly broad cloths and carpets. 
The total value of the trade with China is variously 
estimated at from 4()0.(K)n/. to 700,000/., of which, as 
already seen, silk and cotton amount, in ordinary ye.*irB, 
to about 309,000/. The principal foreign trade of tlie 
Birmese by sea is carried on from Rangoon, with Cal¬ 
cutta, Chittagong, Dacca, &c. By far the most im¬ 
portant article of export in this way is tefik timber, 
of which about 7,.'>00 full-grown trees used to be 
annually shipped, principally for Calcutta. Among the 
secondary articles of export are cotton, of a superior 
quality, formerly used in the manufacture of the fine 
muslins of Dacca; with gold and silver, catechu, stick- 
lac, ivory, glue, &c. The imports by sea are British 
cotton goods, which have nearly superseded those of 
India, arcca and cocoa-nuts, tobacco. Iron (wrought and 
unwrought), copper, lead, quicksilver, borax, nitre, 
^ gunpowder, fire-arms, opium, sugar, arrack, rum, Kn- 
do not work well in metals. Some rude cutlery glish glass and earthenware, steel, &c. (Fur further 
and matchlocks are made at Ava, &c.; but their swords | infbnnatioii as to the trade of the Birmese, see Craw- 


are chiefly bought from the Shans, and old muskets 
from the English: the latter f.:tch from 37s. to .50(1. 
each, while new Birmese muskets are only considered 
worth 26s. Lacquered ware fur trays, betel boxes, Ac., is 
amongst tbclr best manufactures. Their gunpowder is 
very bad. Their paper is of three sorts, one qi which is 
made of bamboo nbres, covered over with a mixture of 
charcoal and rice-water, and written on with a piece of 
steatite, as we do on a slate. • Nearly all their inatmfuc- 
tures are domestic. Excepting carpenters, smiths, 
masons, cmrvers, and gilders, who work for the palace, 
temples, and priests, there are but few public artisans, 
and these reside only in the larger cities. The Birmese 
war-boats are very well built, and adapted for their pur- 

* Gntpoe li made of prawna, Bhrlmpa, m anv cheap fish, pounded 
Into a conafatent inaati, and ft^nently allowad to bwome partially 
piiUrhL It liknewnlacoiameiuetythenameofBa/MAMW. (Jfol- 
L JtOOe} 


furd's Journal, ii. 189—199.; Malcolm, 1. 266.; and the 
art. Rangoon in this work.) 

Measures, Weights, /fc—The chief measure of capacity 
for rice is the basket = 68 | lbs. avoird.; — qflengUt, the 
llnger-breadth, hand-brcudth, span, cubit f 2 spans, or 
lU‘i Eng. Inches), bamboo = 28 cubits (144 yds.), thing 
B 7 , 0 () 0 cublt 8 ( 2 m. Ifurl., nearly):—the chief weights, 
the tical (nearly } oz. avoird.), vissoslOO tleals, or 3 
cattle.*; (31b. 2 oz.). 

Money. — There is no coined money, excepting some of 
very base quality, and of lead, struck at Amarapdrn and 
Rangoon; gold and silver ingots, of a tical weight, and 
various degrees of purity, form the rest of the currency. 
Gold is valued at about 17 times the worth of silver, a 
tical of which latter, nearly pure, is worth 2s. 8^g<f. 
iTrant.) 

Revenue and Taxation. One tenth part of the pro- 
ducU of the cultivator, which is oRcd taken in kind. 
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and 10 per rent, bn all imports, Ac, (I 2 | per cent is ex> ] 
acted at Rangoon, 2} per cent, of which go to the under- j 
lings of the guvcrnment), 6 per cent, on exports and on 
the petroleum collected; the monopoly of marble, amber, 
the precious metals, and gems above a certain else, of 
wrecKs, and the property of certain foreigners dying in 
the country, all belong to the king. The fiscal system 
is “ replete with uncertainty, rapacity, apd violence; ** 
there is no direct land-tax, but parties are assessed in 
proportion to their supposed means, or rather inversely, 
as to their ability to pay, since it is often according to the 
number of persons in a family; in other places, it is as 
the number of fruit-trees; or a house-tax is resorted to. 
The revenue derived from the Ki^ens, by a personal 
or poll-tax. Is 3,000 rupees a year. These, together with 
imposts on salt, fisheries, Ac., and duties from the 
Chinese workers of the mines, are the chief sources of 
the royal wealth. Most of the provinces are considered 
the property of the royal family or principal court 
favourites; the king, as he grasps at more money, assesses 
«ach of his viceroys in a certain sum ; these assess their 
subordinate district governors for a larger sum, and these 
again force still more out of the unhappy peasantry, who 
generally are made to nay double the sum originally 
demanded by the king. The gold and silver that thus 
reaches the royal treasury is never, except on urgent 
occasions, disbursed again; the only channels of its ex¬ 
penditure are in presents to favourites, gilding temples 
(ibr which most of the gold in the country is used), and 
making ornaments. The obligation to make presents to 
obtain favour or justice prevails universally, and from 
the top to the bottom of the social scale, there Is one 
uniform system of extortion and rapacity, which has so 
completely crushed the spirit of the people, that, al- 
tliough few are In beggary, all fear to be rich, lest they 
sliuuld be marked out and impoverished by the harpies 
of the state. ( Cratt^urd** Journ. pp. 415—4.32.) 

Thr (iovemmeni Is an hereditary and absolute d^pot- 
ism, the sovereign being “ lord of life and limb " over his 
subjects, who style him "goldenspeak of informing the 

golden ear,” throwing themselves at the "golden feet," 
&c. They approach iiim witii their hands joined above 
their heads, aiui even make obeisance to tiie palace wails, 
before which all must dismount and take ofiT their shoes. 
The sovereign is assisted by 4 woungees, or chief public 
ministers; 4 atweeii-woons, or private counsellors; 4 
wbon-docks, ministers of the interior; 4 state secre¬ 
taries ; 4 reporters; 4 oflicers, to regulate ceremonies ; 
9 to road petitions, Ac. Their several ranks are deter¬ 
mined by their dresses, coronets, and uumlicr of gold 
chains; the monarch himself only being privileged to 
wear 24. The whole n.*itioii is divided into the royal 
family, nobles, and commonalty, and none dare aitsume 
tiio dress oi a superior grade. Tlie Birmese have no 
fartliur distiiiclions of caslc, in India, nor any here¬ 
ditary distinctions ; although, in other respects, akind of 
feudal system prevails ; and the king c.^n command the 
appearance of ids nobles in the field, w ith their quota of 
vassals. {Hamilton's Gax, pp. 48—60.; SangennafW, 
p. 58.; jyilson's Docum., Append, p. 38.; Craw/w'd, 
p. 491.; Trnnt, pp. 217 — 208.) 

Armed Force. — Tlie Birmese are not, as a nation, a 
military people, but would make good soldiers under 
able oflicers. There is no regular system of conscrip¬ 
tion ; every man is liable to serve, but no large force 
is ever disposable; and It is Indieved that the whole 
levies raised to oppose the English in the Last war 
(wlien the govermneut was in such alarm that 150 
ticala, nearly 20 /., bounty was given to each man), did 
not amount to more tlian 50,000 men. {Capt. Imw's 
H ist. Sfc.) Excepting a small body of Cassay horse, and 
one of artillery, all are infantry, and armed with long 
spears, two-handed swords, old muskets, and the jiiijnl. 
akind of carbine, carrying large balls, which, as they 
are good marksmen, is a formidable weapon; cxcc>pt in 
close combat. They are adepts at raising stockades, 
which they do wherever Hhey take up a position; but 
tiiGse are not generally defended 4 |irith much vigour. 
Tile war-boats, wliich liave eacli a nine-pounder, or 
small piece of ordnance at the prow, constitute the 
best ])ortion of the urmeii force. 

Jurisprudewe.^'RuxAi large city has its judicial tri¬ 
bunal, and tnwnsliips {myo) have each a governor, called 
myo-su-gi, wiio is assisted by inferior police officers, 
plaeed over the several wards; from the decisions of the 
myO‘Sv^gU there is appeal to the provlnclid governors, 
ami from the latter to a higher law officer in the capital. 
The code of laws (which may be found at length In 
Sangermano’s " Deseriptlon of the Birman Empire,”) is 
derived from the " Institutes of Mend," and contains 
many salutary regulations; but through a most corrupt 
administration, the alms of justice are frequently per¬ 
verted, and the greatest tyranny is exercised. The 
slavery of a debtor, or his children, in discharge of a 
debt, IS common; and females, in such a case, may be 
used as concubines. I'rial by ordeal often takes place, 
and in criminal cases the punishments are marked by 


the greatest cruelty. The Birmese seem to have 
their ingenuity to Invent terrific and revolting modes of 
death. These tlie/ bear with on intrepidity or indif¬ 
ference common to all Asiatics; but ov;ing to the extrema 
corruption of the Birmese officers, there are very few 
offbnees that may not be expiated, or their punishment 
materially alleviated, by a pecuniary sacrifice. ( Crawfurd, 
pp. 413. 491. Ac .; Sangermano, pji. fiS—70.; Wusm's 
noeum.. Append, p. 44.) 

Religion is Budohlsm, believed to have been intro¬ 
duced oy Gaudma, the chief deity himself. In the Gth 
century n. c. This faith Is universal here—except 
among foreigners j individuals who have been convert^ 
to Christianity; a few Zodi, believed by Sangermano to 
be Jews; and some hill tribes, as the Hhyeus, Karyens, 
and Cassays, In the lowest stage of Idolatry. Those who 
are curious in ttUglous creeds may find that of Boodh at 
full length in M|ran 8 latlon of Sangermano. The priests, 
called Khahomi^ure much respected; they are bred up 
like monks to their calling from an early age, and observe 
celibacy: but may at any time renounce Uielr vows and 
marry. Th^ are voluntarily maintained by the popu¬ 
lation, andxA suffered to engage In manual labour; their 
chief occinBbn being the instruction of youth. All 
foreigners SP6 allowed the fullest exercise of their reii- 
glou; and may build places of worship any where, and 
have their public festivals and processions without mo¬ 
lestation. But, though thus tolerant to strangers, they 
are most intolerant to their own people. No Birman 
dare join any of these religions, under the severest 
penalties; and the most rigorous measures are adopted 
for 8 up)>ressing all religions innovations. It is a cunous 
fact, that the inhab. of the conquered Birmese provinces 
ill our possession seem to be now more attached to their 
religion tiian ever. A notion that it was in danger, seems 
to have awakened new zeal in its*favour. {MtUcom, i. 
320.) 

Education is so far diffiised that almost every male 
Birman ran read and write; and this is the cute 
with many of the females. The Khyens have no know¬ 
ledge of books nr reading. Ac., and hold medicine in 
contempt: the Birmans themselves arc grossly igno¬ 
rant of physic \ blood-ietling is unknown, and whether 
for fever or rheumatism, they sliampoo the patient, 

I treading him till he is in a profuse {lerspiration : any one 
may practise this profc'ssiun. Diseases of the digestive 
organs, and of the skin, cholera, leprosy, Ac., arc the 
most frequent: inflammations are not generally acute,and 
wounds of a very severe character are said to heal with 
sii^ular rapidity. 

The Birmese are possessed of some knowledge of the 
heavenly bodies, and the signs of their zodiac arc the 
same os ours: their year consists of 354 days, the errors 
in which computation they partially rcctily every third 
year. Theyhave l2momhs, of 29and 30 days alternately, 
and 7 davB in the week, named from the planets, in the 
same urucr as ours. There are 70 hours between sun¬ 
rise and sun-set, calculated at the capital by the suc¬ 
cessive filling of cups by dropping water; but as the 
length of the days changes, these cups must, of course, be 
also continually changed. Their common epoch begins 
from the year a. d. (Kift, making our year 1839 the Bir- 
mesc year 1201. {Sangermano, p. 162.; Trant, p.2G7.. 
Hamilton's K. I. (Saz. p. 51.) 

Longteage.—There are two languages spoken by the 
bulk of the people; viz. tho Birmese by the Birmans, 
and the Peguan or Mou by the Peguans ; exclusive of 
many rude dialects. Besides these, there is the Pali, or 
sacrtnl language, wliich has a distinct written character. 
In the common Birmese, the letters are formed of circles 
and segments of circles, proliably derived from the Pali 
alpliabet, but diifrring wholly from the Dewanagari. 
The structure of the language is exceedingly simple. 
There is no inflection of imy part of siioech. Relation, 
nuinlM^r, mode, and time, are all indicated by prefixing or 
aflixing certain articles. The w ords follow each other in 
tlielr natural order, .an arrangoracnt indispensably ne¬ 
cessary to a dialect so inartificial. {Crauyurd's Jovm, 
P.3H7.) 

Dress. — That of the men is a covering from the loins 
reaching half w'ay down the leg; over this a frock with 
wide sleeves, tied all the way to the knee; on the head, 
a square handkerchief of English or Madras manufacture, 
or a turban of English book muslin. The women wear 
a sdmewhat similar dress, but shorter than that of the 
men; and the petticoat being open in front, permits the 
thigh to be seen at every step: they wear no head-dress. 
The hair of both sexes is w orn long, and tied in a knot 
on the top of Uie bead: the men pluck out their beard: 
but the practice of blackening the teeth is not followed 
as it was formerly, and still is, by some neighhourliig nof 
tions: sandals, but neither boots, shfies, nor Btocungs, 
.ire worn. The dress of the peasantiy, Khyen tribes, 
Ac., is mostly black; yellow is a sacred colour, and only 
used by the priests and up|M>r cbisses: a quilted jacket Is 
sometimes worn; and in the N.K. the Chinese costume 
is adopted. The court dress of the nobility Is handsome^ 
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ooattoting of a long robe of flowered satin or velvet, 
roaching to the ancles, with an open collar and loose 
sleeves; veWot caps with gold circlets, many ornaments, 
&c. 

tfoM/s, Cuitonut 4c. -»Chewing betel Is common, and 
smoking universal, even with children. The Ilirmese 
eat twice a dsgr; vis., early in the morning, and in the 
evening: their food is served up on trays, in red lac¬ 
quered plates, and small cups: spoons are used, but 
not so much as fingers: knives and forks are un¬ 
known. The people are very superstitious, consult the 
stars, believe in fortunate or evil times, wear talismans, 
practise alchemy, Ac. If any member of theta* small 
communities of 4 or 6 houses chance to die, the Khvens 
believe the evil spirit has taken possession of the place, 

’ break up their settlement, and remove to another spot; 
and, when an earthquake happens, sh^^and beat their 
houses, to expel the fiend. uHb 

Slavery,and especially the selling of wMen, is general; 
polygamy Is allowed; mairlage, although a mere civil 
contract, is universally respected: and the sovereign 
hiinsojif has no right to seize for his norem a married wo¬ 
man. ' Divorces are exceedingly commoiy||f emales are 
allowed as much liberty, usually, as iiu|||b they are 
engaged in all sorts of drudgery and concRraal occupa¬ 
tion, yet infidelity among those who are married is rare, 
though chastity among the others is a virtue little prac¬ 
tised or appreciated. To avoid, it is pretended, the seizure 
of their females,who have naturally some beauty, the Khy- 
ens have long adopted the custom of tattooing their coun¬ 
tenances : a tattooing of their bodies in all kinds of figures 
also prevails amongst the Birmese. Corpses arc either 
burned or buried; persons of rank are publicly laid out 
in state; and amongst all classes visits or condolence and 
presents arc received by the survivors of deceased persons, 
and musicians attend to play before the body till the 
funeral, which is conducted with as much magnificence 
as the friends can afford. The funerals of priests are 
public festivals, and many accidents ore caused by timber, 
and other heavy bodies, that are fired up iu the air on 
those occasions, falling on the crowd that has collected: 
Che Khyens also treat deaths as matters of public re¬ 
joicing. Many bnarre customs prevail amongst the 
Birmese; such as the privilege that every one has to 
throw water over any ottiers, of whatever rank, during 
the last three days of the year, which produces mucii 
sport: the privilege that /iriends of new married people 
have to come into the house on the wedding night and 
break every thing they can find, for which reason wed¬ 
dings are often kept secret, &c. 

Amuaementt, Taster Ac. — Boxing, cockfighting, foot¬ 
ball, throwing a quoit of bamboo, a few games of chance, 
chess, and dancing, are among the chief recreations, llie 
Birmese are good mimics, and very fond of acting; their 
drama is by far the best among the Indo-Chinese nations. 
Their music (several specimens of which arc given in 
Mr. Trant's Tkoo Year* in Ana) possesses decided me¬ 
lody ; they are much attached to it, and usually sing at 
their work. Their principal instruments are, a drum 
of bamboo or cane, covert with skin, a kind of hurdy- 
gurdy, oboe, lute, &c. : in their dances they exhibit 
many contortions of the body. They have several epic 
and religious poems, besides some other literary pro¬ 
ductions. 

The earliest records go back to the rear 
B. c. 543. The first kings are said to have come from 
Bahur, and fixed the seat of government at Promo, where 
It continued for 336 years. In a.d. 107 it was removed 
to Pugan (Pagahm Mew) where it remained for 12 cen¬ 
turies, and where are still to be seen extensive ruins, in¬ 
cluding many temples, and some relics of Hindoo wor¬ 
ship. In ISXl, the court was removed 4o Sa-kaing; iu 
1364, to Ava; in 1752, Alompra transferred It to his native 
place, Monchobo; one of his sons carried it back to Ava; 
another to Amarapura: from 1822 to 1837, Ava again be¬ 
came the capital, when the revolution that placed the 
Prince of Sarawadi on the throne, restored that honour 
to Monchobo. 

In the 18th century the Birmese'became the most 

K werfol nation of the £. peninsula of Asia. Ava had 
en governed by the King of Pegu for some time pre¬ 
vious to 1753, when Alompra, the founder of the present 
dynas^, expelled the Peguans from Ava and Prome, and 
in 1756 effected the conquest of Pegu. The Shan coun¬ 
try was conquered by his son in 1768; Cassay in 1774; 
Aracan in 1783; in 1790, the Tenasserim provinces taken 
from the Siamese; and Assatn conquered In 1823. Em¬ 
boldened by these successes, the court of Ava entertained 
designs on the neighbouring British territories ; our 
frontiers were subject to continual irruptions, and our 
ambassadors to all kinds of contempt and insolence; un¬ 
til, after a hostile invasion of Cachar, a state with which 
we verb allied, and renewed outrages on our possessions 
in Chittagoim, Sir A. Campbell was sent with an army up 
the' Irrawadf. After a variety of engagements, in wnlcu 
the British were always successful, a treaty was concluded 
Fehii 94. 1826, at Yandabo, 50 m. from the capital, by 
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which the provinces of Ar.icaii, Y 6 , Tavoy, Merg'd, 
and part of Martaban, were ceded to the Bnti.h, toge¬ 
ther with 5,(;(X),C00 rupees to defray the expenses of . 
the war; and the Kli^of Ava ceased to have dominion 
over Assam, Jyntca, Cachar, and Cassay. In April 18:17 
the Prince of Sarawadi, brother to the former king, Seized 
the throne; put to death or otherwise disposed of the 
courtiers who had been opposed to him; and removed the 
seat of government from Ava to Monchobo. 

It is worthy of remark that, in our late invasion, the 
country people displayed no vigorous opposition or 
enmity towards the British troops; indeed, so far from 
It, when they found that their property was respected, 
and themselves treated with humanity aud kindness, they 
flocked back to their deserted habitations; freely supplied 
the soldiers with provisions; expressed their wishes for 
the success of our arms, and our permanent occupation 
of the country; and, in some instances, openly declared in 
our favour. 

The contrast between the present and former state of 
the Birmese provinces occupied by tlie British, is most 
creditable to our government. An unexceptionable wit¬ 
ness, Mr. Malcom, the American missionary, says that 
** coin is being introduced, instead of masses of lead and 
silver: manufactures arc Improving; implements of iin. 
proved construction are used; iusticc is better adminis¬ 
tered ; life is secure; property is sacred; religion is free i 
taxes, though heavy, are more equitably imposed; and 
courts of justice are pure, generally. Formerly, men were 
I deterred from gathering round them comforts superior 
to their neighbours, or building better houses, for tear of 
exactions: now, being secure in their earnings, the newly- 
built houses arc much improved in size, materials, and 
workmanship. Every where, in British Birmah, people 
praise British justice.'^* (i. 74.) It is to be hoped that this 
striking change may lead the Birmese to reflect on the 
gross defects of their institutions, and thus pave the way 
for their improvement. ( Crawfurd^s Embassy to Ava. the 
best work by far that has hitherto appeared on the coun¬ 
try; Malcom** Travels s Pembertow* Report on the E. 
Frontier ; Sangermano** Desc. qf the Birman Entp .; 
Wilson** (JL It.) Documents^ S[e. y Tronic Symes^ Foley^ 
IJanwny, Richardson^ 4 c.,ln Calc. Asiat. Journal^ A»iat. 
Researeftest 4 c. 4 c.) 

BIRMINGHAM, the principal hardware 
manufacturing town of England, co. Warwick, 
at the W. extremity of the co., and nearly in the 
centre of the kingd., 18 m. N.W. Coventry; 
56 N.W. Oxford; 69 S.W. Manchester; 102 
N.W. London; lat 52® StV N., long. 1° 18' W. 
Including the immediately contiguous town¬ 
ships of Aston and i^dgbaston, it extends over 
an area of 18,780 acres, and had in 1801 a pop. 
of 73,670, and in 1831 of 146,986; viz., 71,756 
males, and 75,230 females. At present (1839) 
the pop. is probably not under 190,000. Bir¬ 
mingham stands on the side of a hill by the 
river Rea. The princiiml thoroughfare of the older 
portion, in a low and damp situation,exhibit8 some 
curious mecimens of ancient domestic architec¬ 
ture. The more modem part, placed on higher 

f round, contains some munificent and costly 
uildings, a great number of spacious and w'ell 
laid out streets, with houses, principally of brick, 
though many of the more recently erected have 
stone fronts.' Among the public buildings may be 
specified the theatre, reckoned one of the most 
commodious and superb for its size in the 
kingd.; the Society of Arts; the market-hall, 
365 ft. long by 108 wide, lately erected; the 
town-hall, a noUe building, modelled on the 
temple of Jupiter Stator at Rome, built of 
brick, faced with Anglesea marble, 166 ft. 
long, 104 ft. broad, and 83 ft. in height, having 
a grand saloon, capable of accommodating 
9,(XX) persons, and containing one of the finest 
extant organs. The churches and chapels are 
particularTy handsome; that of St. Philip, on 
the summit of the highest eminence in the town, 
is justly admired for its architectural beauty; 
the new church of St. George, endowed and 
mostly built at the cost of Lord Calthorpe, is 
also especially worthy of notice. The barracks, 
erected in 1793, at the N. K. extremity of the 
town, cost 13,000/. The free school, erected 
from the design of Sir Edward Barry at a cost of 
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40,000/., on the site of the ancient building, is 
one of the most perfect structures of its kind in 
Kurope, and a principal ornament of the town. 
The Blue-coat school, founded in lV24, and en¬ 
larged in 1794; the News room, on Barnet’s Hill; 
the buildings connected with the railway station, 
covering and enclosing 10 acres of ground; 
with some very superior hotels and assembly- 
rooms, may also be specified. A bronze statue of 
Nelson, by Westmacott, stands nearly opposite 
the market-hall; and a handsome bridge has 
been erected across the Rea, at Deritend. 
It was only very recently that Birmingham 
became an incorporation, or possessed any 
chartered privileges: in fact, in 1676 it was not 
even a market-town. Its ancient government 
was by two constables, a hcadborough, a high 
and low bailiff, with other inferior officers chosen 
annually at the court leet of the lord of the 
manor! The duty of the high bailiff was to 
inspect weights and measures, and the markets; 
that of the Tow bailiff, to summon juries, and to 
choose all the other officers. It should, however, 
be observed, that the tei^s high and low had no 
reference to the duties j^rformed by these func¬ 
tionaries. The duties of the two high tasters 
were, to examine the quality of the beer, and its 
admeasurement; and of the two low tasters, or 
meat conners, to inspect the meat exposed for sale, 
and to cause that to be destroyed which was unfit 
for use. Undcr its recent charter of incorporation, 
Birmingham is divided into 16 wards, and is 
governed by a mayor, a recorder, 16 aldermen, 
and 48 common councilmen. It has also, since 
the passing of the Reform Act, sent two mem¬ 
bers to the H. of C., a privilege which it did 
not previously enjoy; and had, in 1837-68, a pari. 
constit.,of householders of 10/. and upwards, of 
5,5'35. The boundaries of the pari. bor. include 
the parishes of Birmingham and Edgbaston, and 
the hamlets oi‘ Deritend and Bordesley and Dud- 
dcston cum Nechills. The pop. of the pari, bor, 
in 1831 was 142,251. The charter constitutes the 
corporate bi>dv a court of record for the borough, 
to be held on Wednesday for the recovery of debts, 
under 20/. There is a board of officers, under a 
local act, for the administration of relief to the 
poor. A well organised body of police is about 
to be established. With the exception of those just 
built, the streets are all paved, thoroughly drained, 
and lighted with gas; and a company has been 
formed for supplying the town with water. Prior 
to J 715, Binningham fonned only one parish, and 
for all civil purposes is still so considered. In that 
year, however, a ])ortion of the parish of St. Mar¬ 
tin was formed into that of St. Philip; and in 
1829 two other parishes were formed; viz., 
St. George and St. Thomas. There are four 
district,and other churches; several chapels of 
cose, and places of worship for Protestant dis¬ 
senters, Roman Catholics, Swedenborgians, 
Scotch Presbyters, and Jews. The living of 
St. Martin’s parish is a rectory, charged in K. B. 
19/. 3s. ; that of St. Philip is a rectory, not 

in charge; to which is joined the prebend of 
Lawley, including the dignities of canon, resi¬ 
dentiary, and treasurer, in the cathedral of Lich¬ 
field, and is in the gift of the bishop; that of 
St. George is a rectory, in the gift oi a private 
individum. The remainder are curacies, either 
in the gift of the bishop of Lichfield, or of 
peculiar trustees. There are numerous cha¬ 
ritable institutions, both medical and educa¬ 
tional. The General Hospital and General Dis¬ 
pensary are supported by voluntary contributions 
legacies, and other donations. The former is 
supposed te receive more extensive patronage 
than any institution of a like nature in Britain; 


and annuafty alleviates the alfiiction of a vact 
number of patients. Thu cost of uFccring the 
General Ho^ital —one of the finest buildings 
in the town —was upwards of 10,COO/. It was be¬ 
gun in 1776, and completed in' 1778; but in 1791 
It was enlarged by the addition of wings. I'he 
General Dispensary, instituted for the medical 
assistance of poor, sick, and midwifery patients^ 
at their own houses, w'as established in 1794. 
Besides these benevolent establishments, there is 
an institution for the relief of bodily deformity, 
an infirmary for diseases of the eye. a Magdalen 
asylum, several sets of alms-houses, founded by 
W. Lench in the reign of Henry VIII.; and 
gratuitous musical festivals are held at Christmas 
in the town-hall, for the benefit of distressed 
housekeepers. A history of the schools of 
Birmingham would fill a volume. The 20th 
report of the charity commissioners contains 
114 closely printed folio-pages, solely upon 
the charities of this town. The free gram¬ 
mar-school w^as founded in 1552, “for the edu¬ 
cation, institution, and in<truction of boys and 
youths in grammar,” and endowed with the 
revenues of the ancient guild of the Holy 
Cross. Many inferior schools in thd town 
derive their funds from this establishment. 
Since 1676, a sum, more or less, has been set 
apart from it to furnish exhibitions at Oxford 
or Cambridge; and since 17!ffi, the number has 
been ten, at 35/. each. It is reckoned, that by 
the year 1840 its revenues will amount to 9,000/. 
a year. In the Blue-coat school, (founded in the 
early part of last century, and supported by 
voluntary contributions, rents of lands, pre¬ 
mises, and funded stock,} nearly 200 children arc 
taught writing, reading, sew'ing, and other useful 
arts. The other principal schools are, the Pro¬ 
testant Dissenters’ Girls’ Charity-school, the 
Royal Lancastrian, the Female Lancastrian, and 
Madras school, on the principles of Dr. Bell’s 
system. There are also national, infant, and 
Sunday schools; a school for deaf and dumb; 
a royal medical school; a school of medicine and 
surgery; a college for the education of young men, 
established by the Independents; a philosophical 
institution; an athenaeum, fur the diffusion of 
literature and science; a society of arts, and 
a mechanics’ institute. According to a re¬ 
turn made to the select committee on educa¬ 
tion, in 1838, there appears to be in Birmingham 
634 schools, and 29,149 .scholars; of which 97 
schools and 2,166 scholars are stated to be of 
a superior description. There are 2 public li¬ 
braries. The Old Library, a neat structure, has 
about 600 subscribers; and the collection of books, 
amounting to upwards of 20.(X)0wols., is as good 
as any of the kind in the kingdom. The New 
Library is a smaller building, containing about 
5,000 vols. 

Manftfatfures. — As a place of manufacture Birming¬ 
ham has long held aii important position, and has never 
been surpassed in the production of articles of ingenuity 
and utility: most articles in gold, silver, iron, copper, 
brass, steel, mixed metals, and glass, arc produced here, 
from the most trifling trinket to the most ponderous 
and powerful machine. Of the early history of Its ma¬ 
nufactures we know nothing certain. It is supposed, and 
with great probability, to have lH*en the place where the 
arms with which the early iiihabitants defended their 
shores from the invaders under Julius Caesar were manu¬ 
factured ! a supposition favoured by the fact of moulds for 
spear, arrow, and axe heads having been found either in 
the neighbourhood, or at no great distance firom it, 
added to the proof afforded by the enormous mountain 
of calx or cinder which borders on the parish of Aston, 
and with regard to which Hutton {Hint, BimUngkam) 
remarks, ** Irom an attentive survey the observer would 
suppose so prodirious a heap could not accumulate in a 
hundred generations; however, it shows no perceptible 
addition in the age of man.** So far back a% the 12th 
century it was noted for the tonnihg of leather; but this 
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bninch of trade gradually lubitided, until at length it manufacturer had In his workshop, in 1834, np fewer than 
tiecaine all but extinct under the advance of other and 10,000doublo sets of out-steel diet, for livery buttons only, 
more extensive enterprises, so that in 179!} there was but {TreatUe on Man^acture* in Metals Lartincr^s Cpcio^ 
one person who followed that ancient occupation. Le- mrdta, vol. 111. p.393.) The manufacture of Florentino 
land, in his Itinerary (IMO), describes the town as a buttons has also been Introduced, and now einplo>s hiin- 
phice Inhabited by ** smithes tliat use to make knives and drens of persons. The decline of the buckle manufacture 
all manners of cutting toolcs, lorimers that make blttcs, may be dated from 17B1, at which period siioe-tics Ix'gun 
and a great many naiiours.'* Previously to the revo- generally to be worn; and notwithstanding the eiforts 
lution (1668) the articles chiefly m;inufarturcd were heavy of his latommesty Gi*orgo IV., n hen prince of Wales, 
Iron goods, whereas tlie principal existing manufacture to stem tlie tide of fasiiibn, it proved too strong for him, 
of Jllrinfngliain is hardware. The groat growth of tin’s and the manufacture was gradually, but completely, de- 
troile may be dated h’om about 1740, at which epoch tlie stroyed. The file trade, wliich at one time flourisliud in 
quantityorpigiroii made in England and Wales amounted’ Birmingham, has nearly all goiic4o Sheffield, In coiiso- 
to only about 17,(XH) tons, whcrcris it has since increased qtionce of tho superior advantages pussossed by tlio latter 
to at least HU0,0(M) tons. The growth of Birmingham to for that manufacture; wlrilc, on the other hand, and from 
Its present pitch of opulence, celebrity and magnitude, is a similar cause, mucli ofthe iiluted traile of Sheftield lias 
pdiicipaliy oscribablc to the invaluable resources of iron, migrated to Birmingham. The making of silver pencil- 
stone, and coal, with which the district aiiounds, aidbd cases too, is carried on to a great extent, and the num- 
by the Improvements whlcli have progressively iK^cn eflTeet- her produced is iiiercnsiiig every year. ’J'iie inaiiulactiire 
ed in the means of transit, and in some degree also by Its of goods in brass, introduced about 1748, lias been greatly 
fl'cednm from cor))orntion restraints. The m.'tnufoctiire extended and improved witiiui the present century, and 
ofthe larger descrintion of articles is carried on with comprises a large number of ai tides botli useiul and 
increasing vigour and efficiency. Most sorts of cast-iron ornamental; including, among others, lamps, chaiide- 
artlcles are made; and the largest manufactory for steam liers, candlesticks, vases, fenders, fire-screens, handles 
engines in the world is established at Soho, in the imme- for locks, doors, knockers, and many other articles, 
diate vicinity of the town, though in the co. of Stafford, The lamp trade, however, is of very recent oiigiii, ha\- 
by Boulton,* the partner of James Watt, the great im- ing sprung up entirely within the last 30 or 40 yi'.irs. 
prnvcur of the steam engine. These works consist of Of lamps and ehandelicrs Birmingham lias almusL tin* 
4 squares, with connecting links of shops. They arc exclusivemnimfucture. (/frpor/on/fi Z/sou^.^c.) In 1772, 
not however restricted to the mimulactiire of those in consequence of the grei^unoiint of her plati'd niaiiu- 
glgantic ** steam labourers,*’ but also produce Immense faetures, an act of parliiunciit was passed, ap]it>iiiting 
quantities of vazes, candelabras, and otlier descriiitions wardens and an assay master. It has been rcckoued tliat 
of goods in bronze and or-inolu, of exquisite workman- the consumption ofsilver in one orthe various deptirtiiieiils 
slilp, with articles of plate and Birmingham ware of the Uirniingham m.*inufaeture, that is, in the ])laliiig 
generally. At tliese works, too, the principal part of the of .-poons.kiiives, forks, plates, dishes, sngar-basius, breud- 
copiier coinage of the country was wont to be executed, baskets, buttons, chains, thimbles, and a varwty of otlier 
The coining-mill works 8 machines, capable of*throwing articles, cannot be less tlian about 15,U()U ounces a year, 
off about 4,000 pieces of money per hour. I'here are many while a much greater weight is used in tlie inaiiufaetnre 
Iron and brass founderies in the neighbourhood, and of an infinite varh'ty of trinkets. One maiuiUeUirer of 
there arc metallic hot-house manufactories; in one of trinkets, in 1830, melted upwards of 3-l,(KK) niuicesol silver 
which a hot-house was not long since made for the Duke fur ids own consumption ; uml of this weiglit at least one 
of Northumberland, at an expense -of .')(i,U0O/. Casting, third would be sent nut in a manuiactured state. As 
modelling, die-sinking, engraving, staining and cutting there are 50 silversmiths in tlie town, tiie annual weight 
glass, and many other branches of inaiiiifacture, have of silver consumed must be very great. The quantity of 
lK>eii brought to great perfection. There are upwards of silver plate made is comparatively siiiall. In the same 
2 0 distinct occupations pursued in this town ( Committee year (liCg;) 121,361 oz. ofinaniifactured silver wereasi.a}i>d 
OH Artixans arut Madhinery)^ the principal of which are ami marked at the assay oflice. Latterly, the plating 
apraified in the Statistics of the British Empire, vol. i. business has experiencutf a check by the substitution of 
p. 694. There are no meatis of stating the total value of articles maileot.ilbatairietal,whicli are not only verv cheap, 
the articles produced, inasmuch as ** the manuraetiirp of but ofien very lieautifiil. The production ol gold plate 
plated goods, which is carried on in Shefileld and Bir- is limited, nnKunitiiig, in IKfii, to 1,792 oz., and in 1838, to 
niingham, is one of those branches of industry the jirugress above 2,rXM) oz.; but, like* silver, gold is extensively used 
of widcii we have no means of ascertaining.” importer's in gihling the various articles Ix'fore enumerated, indeed, 
Progress qf the Nation,) It appears, however, that the to such a pitch had the art of gliding lieen carrii*d in 18M, 
exports oflianlware from England, principally from these that, according to Hutton, three pennywortli of gold w.'is 
two towns, hhve risen from 4,288 tons in 1805 to 16,275 in suffieient to cover a gross of buttons. There is a coiisi- 
1834. The value ofthe articles produced hero is, uit- durable trade, too, in the manufacture of pins. TliefiU'toiy 
doubtcdly, very great, and probably (including gold and of Mr. Phipson lias machinery of groat power and eom- 
silvur plate) docs not fall short of 3,000,000/., if it do plcxity,capabie of cutting and ptdnting 12,000 pins an hour 
not exceed that sum. In 1824 it was stated, before llisw'orks give employment to 2(K> persoiison the premises, 
a parliamentary committee, to be estimated at about and about 50 out of tliein, besides many la^rsoiis in 
2,000,000/. The value ofthe material, it is to bo observed, Stafford, Shrewsbury, and Hereford county gaols. The 
In most of the Birmingham goods, bears a very small Britannia iiail-works have innehiiiery capable oi making 
proportion to that of the labour expended upon them ; as, some thousand nails per minute. The art of m.iking 
for example, in the article of watch springs, where the nails by hand, liowevcr, still keeps its ground; tliose so 
value of the raw material is not a 2()0,(KK)th part of the made being considered superior to those mode by steam- 
value of tho finished article. It is from the extreme sub- power. The wages paid for this work are very low, and 
division of employment that the superior skill of the the employment slavish. It is supposed to occupy at 
workmen and the excellence of the manufacture is mainly present in all from 20,000 to :10,0('U hands, many of wliom 
diHlucible. Of the present mmiufactures, that of muskets arc females. Steel pens, also, are largely made. In 
is the piost ancient* having been introduced in the reign the year 1838, one of the inaiiufacturers advertised that 
of William ill.: since that epoch this branch has ho had made upwards of 248,000 grosses that year; and 
lieen gradually, but greatly, augmenting; and of late there are several other larra estahlishmeiits for Uie 
years the -manufketure of fowling-pieces has been added manufacture of steel pons. The price within tem venrs 
to It. Until the close of last war the goveniment has been reduced from 245. to fid. per gross. Japanned 
contract for muskets alone extended, upon an average, articles, of great beauty and variety, are extensively ma- 
to 80,000 per month. On the cessation of hostilities, this uufacturetl. The best trays, baskets, and other articles 
department seriously declined; but it Is still of great of a similar description, are made of papier mache, 
value and importance. The total number delivered into the maklne of which is very largely carried on at tlie 
the government stores, and supplied to the private trade, works of Messrs. Jennens and Bettridge, where may be 
firom 1818 to 1828, was about 3,000,000. In 1818 an act of par- seen every article In this department of manufacture, 
liament was passed, tequiring the gun-makers to raise a The glass trade is also very extensive. Mclksrs. Chance and 
proof-house; in whlch.under a heavy penalty, all fire-arms. Hartley have the largest manufactory of crown gloss in the 
after b^ng suh)ected to a severe test, are stamped by the empire; and there are other factories on a smaller scale, 
masters and wardens, under whose inspection the business Mr. Burke said that Birmingham was the ** toy-shop of 
is conducted. Swords also are a principal article of monu- Europe,” and the statement seems to lie perfectly well 
facture; but of coume the demand for them is not now founded. An immense quantity of very lieautiful articles, 
to great as during war. The motal button and buckle as seals, brooches, clasiis, and other trinkets, are miulo 
trades were IntroducMi into Birmingham shortly after the of gold, silver,, gilt and plated metal, and polished steel, 
revolution, and continued to flourish for nearly a century. The Impressions on the seals, especially those made on 
But these trades have been greatly impaired; partly glass in imitation of engraving on stone, are very well 
In consequence of the emigration of artizans to the executed. The expense of engraving them on real stones 
Continue, wh7 have carried with them a knowledge would not be less than aOs.: but they are thus produced 
«f the art {viae Report on Artixans and Muchtnerj^, for the trifling sum of ; and their production affords 
and partly, and principally, fkrom a change of fashion, employment to great numbers of hands. This drade, 
.l^lmttonnumufacture is still, however, most extensitb; w\ilch has not existed more than 50 or GO years, has 
In proof, of which may be adduced the fac^ that a single greatly Increased within the last 30 years. The toy and 
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trinket trade is astonishingly great; and the transactions 
•re often immense. In articles of comparative insigni¬ 
ficance. This is evinced by the fact of one inanu> 
facturer having received an order for the eya ttfdoUs to 
the extent of no loss than 60(V. 

Tho manufacturing district, of which Dirmlncham is 
the centre, includes a considerable tract to the N.W. of 
the town, embracing the southern part of Staffordshire, 
with the extreme northern border of Worcestershire and 
a detached part of Salop. Within this district are the 
populous towns of Dudley, Wolverhampton, Bilston, 
Walsall, Wednesbury, and Stourbridge. Independently 
of the production of the crude material, in which most 
of these towns are extensively engaged, ditferent branches 
of the hardware manufsicture are carried on in them, 
as the nail and japan ware trade, bridles, and stirrup 
plating, roach and harness ornament making, and sad* 
dler’s ironmongery. The japan ware is mostly confined 
to Bilston and Wolverhampton, as is the lock trade to 
the latter, and the saddlers' ironmongery to Walsall, 
W’olvcrhampton, and W'ednosbiiry. But all these de¬ 
partments are carried on in Birmingham, though not 
to so great an extent as in these separate places. The 
mode of conducting business in Birmingham has under¬ 
gone a considerable change from wiiat it formerly was. 
There are now but few large capitalists. With the 
exception of the Soho works, and a few other large manu¬ 
factories, the business is conducted on a small scale In 
Innumerable divisions. The greater number of the ma¬ 
nufacturers have only very limited capitals; and many of 
them are merely a^nts, or middle men, possessing a 
capital of not more than 500/. or 600/. The system 
gener^vlly acted upon is as follows; — The workmen, 
each in their particular line, undertake to execute the 
orders* received by the merchants and agents settled in 
the town; which they accomplish by the following means: 
A building, coumlnlng a great number of rooms of dif¬ 
ferent sixes, is furnished witli a stcam-enranc. These 
rooms or shops being all supplied with snafts, lathes, 
benches, and such other necessary conveniences as are 
requisite for the vvtirk to be done \ and when an order is 
given to one of these workmen to execute*, he hires such 
one or more of these rooms as the occasion requires, and 
stipulates for a certain amount of steam- power, and con¬ 
tinues the occupant of this apartment till the order be 
finished. ( Porter, on the Progress qf the Nation.) In 1786 
tliere was only 1 steam-engine at work, which was 
of Vt horse-power, and w'ns used for grinding flour. In 
1 H(K) there were 10 engines, producing 379 horse-power, 
of wlilch ‘260 horse-power was used in manufactures. In 
18‘i3, the number of engines was 66 , the horse-jiower 1 , 222 , 
of which 1 ,(K )0 horse-power was used in manufactures. In 
1H35 the number of engines was 169, and the horse- 
pow'cr 2 . 700 , of which 275 was used in grinding Hour, 1,770 
in working metals, 279 in pumping water, 87 in glass grind¬ 
ing, 97 in working wood, 44 in paper-making, 37 in grind¬ 
ing clay, 61 in grinding colours, and 50 in sundry other 
occupations. (From a return compiled by Mr. W. Hawkes, 
Phil. Inst. Iteport. 1836.) Women arc extensively em¬ 
ployed in polibhing the goods in the glass toy branch, and 
In all ptirts of the manufactures of the town. Boys 
are principally engaged by the outworkmen and under¬ 
takers. os apprentices; and receive a progressive amount 
of wages, varying from 3s. to IQt. per week, according to 
their ages ana occupations; they get their food at home, 
and in some Instances work in the houses of their parents. 
Borne of the small manufacturers have accumulated large 
fortunes. The condition of the work- people is, on tho 
whole, decidodly favourable. It is impossible tq give an 
average of the wages paid in dBTercnt trades, they arc so 
very various; for instance. In tho making of buttons, a 
great number of hands are employed,—as, the piercer, 
tlie cutter, the stamper, the gilder, and the burnisher,— 
who all receive different wages; and so also in the other 
departments. For work, which 20 or 30 years am from 
24s. to aos. a week warns were paid, not more than 12f. 
to 14s. are now received; but as the workman executes 
more work, and as provisions are now much lower than 
during the war, he is probably better off. In 1833, wages, 
owing to the stagnation of trade, were as low oa they have 
been known to be. Formerly, the average rate of wa^, 
in common trades, was 3(b.: at present (1839) they 
may amount to 23s. a week. An average of 76 indi¬ 
viduals employed in 32 dlfibrent occupations gives 23s. 6d. 
per week. In 1833, the trade of Birmingham was perhaps 
at its lowest ebb; and in 1824-25 at its greatest height 
of prosperity. During the latter, a manufacturer stated 
his profits, upon a capital of 10 , 000 /., to have been 8 , 000 /. 
per annum; while, in 1833, the capital used did not for 
some time return tho expenses of its employ; but since 
then It has very materially increased. The number of 
families chiefly employed in agriculture, including the 
gardeners employed m cultivating the numerous plflts 
of ground laidoutin the neighbourhood, was. In 1821,607; 
1881, 1,032. Families chiefly employed In trade, mmu- 
fiieture, and handicraft, 1821,22,;^!; 1831, 26^4. Like 
•11 OMnufocturlng towns, Bhrmlngham has suflbred more 
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or less at different times from pauperism, according 4o 
the fluctuations of trade. The amounts that have been 
paid in poor-rates were, in 1776, 5,895/. Medium nveraKC. 
for 1788-4-5,11385/.; 1803,18,680/.; 1831,65,83.5/.; 11^4 
59,512/.; 1837,39,658/. Friendly societies have existed 
for some time in this town. In the years ending 1813- 
.14-15, the total number of members was 13,833; at 
present there are upwards of 400 societies, and 40,000 
members. In 1827, a savings' bank was opened, and 
in 1829 it had deposits with 2,499 depositors, and the sum 
invested 43,881/. For the year ending 1833, the number 
of depositors in the Warwickshire savings' banks was 
6,580; of whom 3,545 had deposits in that of Birmingham. 
In 1838, the number of depositors In the Birmingham 
savings’ bank had increased to 7,446, and the sum 
invested to 134,896/. The following analysis shows 
the proportionate increase of the population: — In 
1700, there were 194 baptisms, and 159 burials; 1769. 
b. 849, bu. 1,140, marriages 259; 1800, b. 1,976, bu. 1.251, 
ma. 567; 1821, b. 2.998, bu. 1,775, ma. 1,193; 1H30, b- 4,472, 
bu. 2,188, ma. 1,571. In 1821, the number of males wav 
61,028; 1831, 71,756; — females, 1821,55,694; 1831, 7b,?3t>. 
Tho number of persons who died above Che age of 95, 
between 1620 ana 1830, was 46;. of whom eleven were 
98, six 100, four 101, two 102, four 103, two 104, one 169, 
and one 114.— This town is of great antiquity: it is 
known, Indeed, to have been of importance before tho 
invasion of tho Romans. In Domesday-book, in which oc¬ 
curs the first authentic notice of the place, it i.s spelt 
Bermcngeham. Its history, previously to the Norman 
conquest, is extremely obscure. Indeed, until the time 
of Charles 1., little is recorded of it, and tiiat little of 
scarcely any interest. In the reign of that monarch it 
took the side of the parliament, and warmly defended 
the cause It espoused. In 1665 or 1666, the plague com¬ 
mitted frightful ravages. Inl791, high church anutoyj’po- 
litics seem to have been very prevalc zil; and a riot having 
arisen out of a festival in commemor.'ition ol the French 
revolution, much property was destroyed, including tlio 
houses and libraries of the celebrated, but then ob¬ 
noxious, Dr. Priestley, and of Mr. Hutton the historian. 
The loss on this occasion, amounting to 60,990/., was 
made good to the sufferers by act of pari. The sen¬ 
timents of its inhabitants have, however, undergone a 
great revolution in the interval, and from one extreme 
they appear to have gone to tho other. Of late years, they 
have stood prominently forward as the advocates of uitra- 
llhcral opinions, and have identified themselves as the 

t hreat supporters of those dan^rous and easily abiiseil 
nstitntions, calltMl political unions. The groat increase 
of the town is to be dated from the time of Charles 11., 
when building leases beciune common, and houses were 
erected to meet the demand of the increasing population. 
There are many lines of Canal, all tending to bring prospe¬ 
rity to the tow II and increase to its manufactures and po. 
pulation. The old canal communicates by the Severn with 
Stirewsbnryaiid Glo’ster.and by theTront with Gainsbro', 
Hull, and London, and Iw a junction with the line running 
through the potteries of Staffordshire, with Mancliester 
and Liverpool. By the new Birmingham canal a com¬ 
munication has been opened by Tamw'orth, Atherston, 
Nuneaton, and Coventry, with Oxford, and hence by the 
Thames to London. But the grand means of conveyance 
is the railway from London, with a continuation to Man¬ 
chester and Liverpool. By meant of this railway the 
journey from London to Glasgow may be accomplished in 
about 36 hours, and in 8 or 10 hours less to Dublin. 
Themarkets are held on Mondays, Thursdays, and Satur¬ 
days, and the fairs on the Thursday in Whitsun-week, and 
on the Thursday next before Michaclmas-day, for cattle, 
sheep, horses, and hardware generally. The iidr of Bir¬ 
mingham is salubrious (notwithstanoiDg the number of 
ftirnaces and forges which abound), owing to the dry 
and Bandy nature of the soil. The deaths, in proportion 
to the numbAr of the inhabitants, are fewer than in 
London, Liverpool, or Manchester. The most cele¬ 
brated scats in the vicinity are Hagley, 12 miles distant; 
Eiiville, 18; and the Leasowes, 6: this latter was the 
creation of Shenstone, and displays eminent taste and 
genius. Hagley, the seat of Lord Lntelton, bat been 
apostrophisra by Thomson, Pope, and other poets. En- 
▼llle, the seat of the Karl of Stamford, Is a very l>eautifiil 

S lace. There are various other villas and retreats in 
iie neighbourhood, belonging to wealthy manttfocturers, 

: some or which are extremely recherchfi. ( HuttOH*s Hist, 
Birmingham; Shaw's Hist, qf Stqffbrdshire; «nd/*rf- 
! vote Inform.) 

BIRN B A U M, a town of the Prussian States, reg. Posen, 
cap. circle, on tho Wartha, 45 m. W.N.W. Posen. Pop. 
2,800. It has a castle; Catholic and Lutheran churches, 
a synagogue, an orphan hospital, with tanneiiet, 
fabrics, &c. The circle is in parts very fertile, but In 
many places it is covered with lakes and MurriiM. 

BIRR, a town of Ireland, now called Parsons Town, 
which see. 


BISACCIA, a town of Naples, 
a hUi, 12 m. N.E. St. Angelo de* 


prov. Prindn. Ultra, on 
Lombardi, pop. 5,009. 
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It bu MToral churehei and an hospital; and Is supposed 
to occupy the site of the ancient Uomulea, inentioued by 
Ltyy (lib. x. cap. 17.). The.btshopric, of which Bisacnla 
was formerly tne seat, has been united to that of St. 
Angelo do* Lombardi. 

BISCAIll. a town of Sicily, prov. Syracuse, m. 
V. W. Modica. Pop. 3,447, having declined 3.53 between 
1798 and 1831. It is of modern date, having been founded 
in the IMh century. 

BISCAY, a district in the N. of Spain, comprising 
Biscay Proper, Guipuzcoa, and Alava, the three Baseuc 
provinces, called by the Spaniards rais Vascongadas, 
being part of the Homan provs. of Vasconla and Can¬ 
tabria. These provs. extend from 1° 46' to 3® 2(y W. 
long., and from 43® W to 43® 37' N. lat., having 
K. France and Navarre; W. and S. Burgos, and 
other parts of Old Castile; and on the N. the Bay 
of Biscay. Their mean length is about GO m., and 
their breadth about 30 m. Area estimated at 3,963 sq. 
m.; but their limits have varied considerably at dir. 
ferent periods. The country may be considered as a 
prolongation of the declivity of the Pyrenees to the 
boundaries of Castile. It is broken Into highly pic¬ 
turesque glens and valleys, interspersed with some 
fertile plains. The district has marble of various co¬ 
lours, lime and sandstone, a profusion of iron ore, and 
some r.oppor and gypsum of good quality» as well as salt¬ 
mines. and saline and sulphurous cold and hot springs. 

The following is an account of the area of each prov., 
and of its pop. in 1803, and (according to Mifiano) in 


Provinces. 

Area. 

pop. 


1803. 

182(>. 

HiM-ay I’ro|»er - 

(tUipUKCOil 

Alava - • - 

1,264 sq. tn. 
620 

1,079 

111,4.33 

108,699 

67,523 

132,001 

125,789 

84,1.59 

Total 

2.963 

287,555 

342,929 


1. Biscay Proper, or the lordship of Biscay, has on the 
N. the ocean; on the B. Guipuzcoa; on the S. Alava 
and Old Castille; and on the W. also Old Castile, 
lender the new division of Spain, made by the Cortes 
in 1822, it forms part of the province of Bilbao. The 
city and territory of Ordufla, which arc insulated 
by Alava and Old Castile, belong to it. Bilbao is 
the seat of government; and there arc also Durango, 
Guernica. Balmaseda, and a few other small towns. 
Home of the mountains look as if they consisted of 
a congeries of hills heajiod on each other. Gor- 
v(>ga is of this description: It has, on its summit, a 
considerable extent of level land. Principal rivers, 
Kerva, Ansa or Ibaizabal, Cadagua, Mundaca, and 
Lequeitio. The coast is abrupt, and deeply indented by 
bays formed by the mouths of the vlvers, and by a 
number of small harbours. The iron mines, which are 
frequent, and produce some of the best metal in Europe, 
particularly that at Somorrostro, the ore of which yields 
al)ove a third part of iron. According to Antillon, the 
annual produce of this mine used to be K(X),0()0 quintals. 
(-limate humid, but not insalubrious. Houses good, and 
conveniently built; the upper parts, which were an¬ 
ciently of wood, arc now of stone. There arc many 
very ancient chateaux, mostly flanke<l with strong 
towers, that belong to the heads of families. With the 
exception of the towns named above, and a few others, 
the Inhab. live dispersed in easenos of five or six houses 
each, with lands attache^, which are mostly cultivated 
by the owners, in whose families they have remained 
for centuries, it being reckoned discreditable to part 
with the paternal property. Where land is hired, the 
rent, whicn is paid in mon^, usually amounts to almut 
a third part of the value of the produge. The soil is 
mostly n stiff clay, and would produce little but pas¬ 
turage or wood, were it not for the patient industry of 
the inhabitants, who break it up with a curiously 
shaped implement called a iatfa; but in lighter soils, 
where wheat only is grown, tiicy use a strong plough. 
As arable land is scarce, they break up patches on the 
slopes of the mountains, where the ground, not being 
dem enough for the growth of large trees. Is covers 
with thick shrubs. These thev grub up and burn, and 
spreading out the ashes, get fertile crops of wheat the 
first three years; barley, or rye, the fourth; flax, the 
fifth ; and good pasturage till the ground be again over¬ 
grown by bramolcB. They do not, however, notwith¬ 
standing thdr industry, reap grain enough for their 
consumption, but supply the deficiency by importations 
from Alava. Next to agriculture, tne chief cmplcw- 
ment of the peaaantiy is in the making of charcoal tor 
we iron foundries, from the wood cut in the forests, 
^th whlcli the aides of the mountains are covered. 

I ^®htain plantations of excellent white oak, and 
in the glens and vrileys are numerous groves of grafted 
chestnuts, which nimlsh a considerable article of ex. 
port* The gr^ies are not good: there is a groat pro- 
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ftision of Apples, with pears, cherries, figs, Ac. Cattle 
small and liardy; slioep dlfflcult to rear, from their 
getting entangled in tho brambles; the wild boar is 
occasionally seen, as are wolves and hears; though both 
are very rare, especially the last. Fish abundant 
and excellent. 

The staple business of Biscay Proper, and the other 
two provs., is the manufacture of iron, which is made 
into a great variety of tools and Implements; but 
owing to the suspension of work in the royal arse¬ 
nals, the loss of the American colonics, and the in¬ 
troduction of foreign iron, as well as the long wars 
of which this country has been the theatre, this import* 
ant branch of industry has greatly fallen off. 'J'he 
Spanish Academy of fliatory say that, in 1803, when 
their account of Biscay was compiled, there worn 180 
I iron works, producing annually 80,000 quintals of iron, 
of 153lbs. each, which, when Mifiano wrote (IH26), 
were reduced to (17 works, yielding only 4.5,000 quintals. 
Copper boilers were also made at Balmaseda, and fac¬ 
tories for cordage and rigging, made of hemp brought 
from Aragon and Navarre, were establisiied In various 
parts; and tanneries at Balmaseda and Bilbao; but 
these, also, are much fallen off. The other manufac¬ 
tures arc those of coarse porcelain, table and other 
household linen, lino and coarse hats, brazicry, car. 
pentry and joiners' and cabinet work, straw and rush 
chairs, tallow candles, &c. The people near Uie coast 
occupy themselves a good deal in fishing, and tho 
exports of dried fish arc sometimes very considerable. 
( Sec Diccionario por la Heal Academia^ 11. 487.; 

X. 41—44.) 

2. Guipuzcoa has the seignory of Biscay on the W.; 
Alava on the S.; Navarre and the Bidiissoa, which se¬ 
parates it from France, on the £.; and the Bay or Bisrav 
on the N. Since 1823 it has been called the prov. nf 
St. Sebastian. The country is rough and raoiiutainniis. 
The highest mountain on the frontiers ol Alava riM's 
1,800 ft. above the son, and c(»ntains some s.ilt inineN and 
saline springs. The prov. is watered by the 
Urola, Oria, Ac., and the Bidassoa, which all run N. 
into the Bay of Biscay. The coast is rocky, and tl»p 
ports insecure, with li.irs at their entrances, except 
Pasages, which has deep water, and is spiicious ami 
well fortified. At Mondragon, on tlic Deva, is a ce. 
Ichrated iron mine; the ore yields no less than 40 fx'r 
cent, of metal. At Vergara is a college, where tiie 
young nobility arc educated, and other useful institu¬ 
tions. On the N. of this, at Flaeencia, is a royal ina- 
nufaetroy of fire-arms. 

(lUipuzcoa yields to no psu-t of Spain in the mag- 
nificence of its ecclcsiabtical and other buildings. 'J'iie 
roads are well paved, and kept in good repair; thr> 
inns commodious, and well conducted. CInnatc suit 
and temperate; but, like the other provs., it is sub¬ 
ject to heavy rains and violent storms, both in sinii- 
raer and winter. 'Tim iirov. produces most kinds of gr-im 
and other necessaries, but not in nearly' siitKcient qiian- 
tities for the support of its inhab. Fruits and other 
natural products ne.*irly the same as in Biscaj’. Tlie 
fish, including salmon, are excellent; and tunny, rays, 
and sardines, arc supplied to the neighbouring pro\s. 
The grapes, though Indifferent, furnish the light wine 
called chacoli. A good deal of cider Is also prodiircd. 
The growth of timber in the woods and plantations is not 
equal to the consumption of the iron works. Agricul¬ 
ture nearly the same as In Biscay. 

Iron may bcliad in any quantity. According to An¬ 
tillon {(ivographie Physique^ p. 85.), 160,000 quintals 
used to be annually wrought up Into hinges, n.ifls, horse¬ 
shoes, boilers, kitchen utensils, arms, anchors, working 
tools, Ac. They make, also, fishing tackle, rigging, tan¬ 
ned leather, coarse cloths of goats* hair, coarse linen and 
sail-cloth. Shlp-bulldlng has lost its activity, but some 
vessels are fitted out for the cod and whale fisheries. 

Guipuzcoa Imports what grain it wants from Alava; 
wine, from Navarre and Uioja; soap, oil, flax, Ac., from 
Castile and Andalusia; woollens, cottons, cloths, silks, 
jewellery, and articles of fashion, from England, Holland, 
and France. It exports little native produre but iron, 
hardware, and fruits; but wool, and sometimes com, are 
brought from the Interior to its ports for shipment. 
Formerly, it had a considerable coasting trade to tho 
shores of the Mediterranean, and a large share of the 
whale fishery and the cod fishery at Newfoundland. The 
famous Caracas Company originated here. Its coinmcree 
has fallen off since 1809. Being a frontier prov., it admits 
the royal troims to garrison its strong posts. (Diceio- 
nario por la Acadeniia^ i. 321.; Iv.; Antillon^ 

p. 85.) 

3. Alava has the seignory of Biscay and Guipuzcoa on 
the N.; Navarre on the E.; and Old Castile, from which 
it Is divided by the Ebro, on the S. and W. It now forms 
a princlnal part of the prov. of Vitoria, the name of 
Us chief town. The other towns are Salvatlerra, d^e- 
qulana, and Gamboa. It is surrounded and intersected 
by mountalnz, similar to those in the other Basque prora. 
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«nJ .aflbrdfn^ the fiAtn^roducti of iron, black and red 
marble, gypsum. &c. liiey are covered with oaks, wild 
apple trees, thorns, box. yews, limes, hollies. &c. The 
crops of grain exceed the demand of the Inhab. Cli¬ 
mate cold and damp, with long winters, frequent and 
heavy rains, snow, frosts, fogs, and mists; but It is 
healthy, and the Inhah. strong and long-lived. Agri- 
culture is the ciiief pursuit. In some parts they plough 
with oxen, as in Navarre; and in others, use the lapa, 
as in liiscay and Guipuscoa, weeding the ground repeat¬ 
edly till It looks like a garden. I'he Iron-works are 
greatly reduced in consequence of the destruction of the 
forests which supplied them with Aiel, and of the weight 
of the duties paid on iron taken into Castile. The ma¬ 
nufactories of hats, shoes, boxes, &c., are also in a 
state of decay ; but a good many hands are occupied in 
the manufac‘tiire of talde linen and coarse cloths. They 
also make a good deal of salt. {Dicettmario par la Aea- 
dcmia, i. 13.; Miliauo^ i. M.; AntfUon, p. 92.; Journal 
of the British i,tpon by a Stqff’Officer^ p. 155.) 

The Basques nave a peculiar language, which if un¬ 
doubtedly of great antiquity. L^cluse, in his Grom- 
vusire Basque^ endeavours to trace it to the Hebrew, as 
a dialect of the Phcenician, brought to Carthage, and 
thence to Smin ; and attempts by its means to interpret 
the speech of Hanno in Plautus! From the supposed pre¬ 
valence of Basque names of mountains, plains, forests, ri¬ 
vers, and towns in every part of Sjiain and Portugal, it has 
been cunclud(‘d that the Basques once pervaded the whole 
peninsula. They have no alphabet of their ow'n, but 
learned men write tlio language with Roman letters. Its 
chief characteristics are its similarity to the Hungarian 
and Turkish, in its inversion of the order of its iiarticles, 
and its un)>arallelcd variety of verbal inflections. Their 
only brmka arc the New Testament, printetl at Rochelle 
ill l>’i71, some devotion.*!! tracts, catechisms, national 
(Kictry, dicUunaries, and vocabuhirles. 'J'hey count by 
twenties up to a hundred, and seem originally to have had 
lull three days in their week, there not being ancient 
names for more. Few natives, except the gentry, know 
any Language oilier th.an the Basque. It is also spokciw 
with some variation, in part of Navarre, as well as by t)ie 
French Basques {Ltcluse^ Grammairc Basque, p. 2, 3. 
14. 25. 28. 219.; tV. Humboldt, Prt(fung der Vnier- 
suehunffm iiherdicUrbeipokncrlJispantens, ^r.) 

'i'he government of these provinces has had, from the 
earliest times, a republican form. The people choose 
tlie memliers of the ayuntamtentos, or municipal ei>r- 
(wrations, who, again, elect tlie deputies to tlie provincial 
Hhsemlilies, » hit h meet every two years in Biscay, once 
a year in Guipuzcoa, and twice a yoar in Alava, to pro¬ 
vide for the interior administration of their respective 
provinces, to vote the supplies, and to determine the appro¬ 
priation of the money granted. Each assembly chooses a 
m.igi 8 trato. in whose liands the executive power is placed 
wiicn the junf(a are not sitting, and who treats on equal 
terms with the cttrregidorcs, or ambassadors, appointed 
by the king of Sjiain to reside in c'ach prov., but who 
must not, on any account, be natives of these provinces, 
nor exercise any authority in them. The peoine choose, 
also, the tax-collectors, and pay their civil officers 
moderate salaries for their services. Tlieir taxes are 
liglit, and levied according to a valuation, which is fre¬ 
quently modifled. Their ancient privileges, or fueros, 
order that they shall not be taxed by the Spanish govern¬ 
ment, except in a small sum, paid by (iuipuzcoa and 
Alava, continuing at about 540/. sterling, the amount 
paid In the 14th century. But Biscay is free from this, 
and pays a larger sum every four or five years under the 
name of donativo or gift. . They have no monopolies nor 
custom-houses, every article being imported duty flree. 
They are also free from the conscription and impress¬ 
ment to which every other part of Spain is subject; but, 
ill case of foreign invasion, they are bound to defend 
their frontiers without the king’s troops. Another of 
their impoit.ant privileges is that of being exempted flrom 
torture, or threat of torture, direct or indirect, on any 
pretence whatever, within Biscay or out of It. {Fuero 
Sit. Ley, xii.) On the other hand, they have always 
been prohibited from trading directly with the SiianUh 
colonies, and are shut out from a free trade with the rest 
of Spain, by heavy duties and a line of custom-houses 
all along the Ebro; and are also obliged to resort to the 
court of cliancery at Valladolid, for the decision of their 
lawMiits. Their financial system seems to have been 
V ell managed, since the price of the Alava 3 per cent, 
debt, liefore the breaking out of the present civil war, was 
93; and In Biscay and^Guipuzcoa, the extra taxes im¬ 
posed during the French invasion were being reftinded 
to the contributors. Foreigners, not of the Catholic 
religlob, cannot establish themselves in any line of busi¬ 
ness in the Biscay provinces. (Diccionario Geogrt^fico 
for la Real Academia de la Hisioria, Madrid, 1 H 02 , ii. 
488—510.; El Fuero Privilegios,^c. de Fixeaya, Medina 
del Campo. 1575 ; Spain past and present. Monthly 
Chrtnuble, November, 1838, p.440.) 

The Biscayans bung devoted to agriculture, navigation. 


I and commeroe, and having little inequality of condition. 
I possess those virtues that are seldom found united with 
ease and riches acquired without toil. They are honour¬ 
able, brave, cheerftil, and courteous, without being mean. 
Thiw are also docile, when well treated; hut. If roused 
by ill usage, are stubborn and inflexible. In general, 
they retain the dress, customs, and simplicity of man¬ 
ners, as well as the institutions of the lath century; and 
pride themselves on their independence, and the anti¬ 
quity of their lineage. The women, who are robust, 
oMist the men in their severest labours. Not only the 
in-door, but the out-door, work of the house Is done by 
female servants; and even sefioras, delicately brought 
up, may be seen in their walks climbing the rodis with 
no other protection than a parasol. (Diecionarib por 
la Beal Academia, ii. AB4.; MMano, !• 326.) 

They arc very fond of dancing, and assemble every 
Sunday afternoon to enjoy that amusement. Senne of 
their dances are of a grave, majestic, and ceremonloua 
character; others, gay and lively. They also delight la 
bull-fights, and play much at a game with a ball, called pr- 
lota, for which public sites are every where appropriated. 
At their weddings they lUgchargeguns and pistols, on en¬ 
tering and quituDg the Aurch. Some villages distribute 
bread and cheese, wine and walnuts, at their ftmerals; 
some beg money for masses for the soul of the deceased. 
They are sober, but are fond of good living. They dress 
with a blue cap, red sash, and alpargates, or hempen 
sandals, tied on with blue or red ribands; and in wet 
weather, espadiUos, or brogues of hide. The women 
dress as in Castile; the married wear a thin muslin 
handkerchief, tied on the head, like the Irish ; the girla 
wear their hair braided down their backs. There are 
theatres at Bilbao and Vittoria, where jplays and operas 
are performed; and the upper classes follow the fksniona 
of France and the rest or Euroiie. {DiecUmario por la 
Real Academia de la Historia, i 326. BouUes, p. 306.; 
Henningson’s Campaign in Eavarre and the Basque 
Provinces, p. 72.) 

Little is known of the early history of the Basques 
Imforc the time of the Romans, or during the ascendancy 
of the Goths and Saracens ; by all of whom the country 
-was partially over-run. The Spanish Arademy of His¬ 
tory says, there is no re.*i 8 on to suppose that any family 
I ever had that absolute sovereignty over it that has been 
! snpposcil, but that its rulers were subject to the Spanish 
kings of Asturias, Navarre, and Castile, like the rest of 
the principal seflors of the kingdom, with the exception 
of that dillbrenre which arose from the great pow'er of 
the family of Haro, who held the lordship for many 
years. In 13.32, the deputies of the three provinces 
offered the dignity to Alphonso XL, king of Castile, who 
accepted the lordship; but before the grant was exe¬ 
cuted. the most formal reserves were made of their 
franchises and privileges, and the kin^ W’os obliged to 
sign a treaty, one of the articles of which was, that the 
Castilian monarch should never possess aiw village, for¬ 
tress, or house, on the Basque territory. Their country 
has been the scene of frequent and long-con* inued wars 
with forei^ nations, and is now the pnncijial theatre of 
a destructive civil conflict. Though republican in all 
their institutions, they are much attached to the Spanish 
dominion. {Diccionario por la Acadmnia, 11. 488—508.; 
Monthly Chronicle, art. Spam past and present, Nov. 
1838.) 

BISCEGLIA, a sea-port town of Naples, prov. Terra 
di Bari, on a rocky promontory, on the Adriatic, 12 m. 
E.S.E. Barletta; lat. 41° 14' 3^' N., long. 16° 31' E. 
Pop. 10 , 000 . It is surrounded by lofty stone walls, and is 
ill built: it Is the seat of a bishopric, has a cath^ral, 2 
collegiate and some other churioies, convents for both 
sexes, a public school, an hospital, a mont-de-piett, and a 
fine theatre. Its port admits only small vessels, and It 
has little trade. It has numerous reservoirs and cisterns 
I cut In the solid rock, and arched over, for the collection 
and preservation of the rain water, the place being 
entirely destitute of springs. It is supposed by some to 
be the Katiolum of the Peutingerian tables, but other 
critics contend that its .ancient name was Figiliee, Swin¬ 
burne says that It is destitute of any remains of an¬ 
tiquity. ( Stainbume's Two Sicilies, i. 185. 4to. cd.; 
Craven*s Naples, p. 93. ; Diet. GSographique, ^r.) 

BISCHOFsBuRG, a village or the Prussian States 
prov. E. Prussia, on the Dimmer, 15 m. S.S.W. Rosscl. 
Pop. 2,000. 

BISCHOFSTEIN, or BISCHSTEIN, a town of the 
Prussian States, prov. E. Prussia, reg. Konigsberg, on a 
marshy lake, 47 m. S. by E. Kouigslierg. Pop. 2,^. It 
has 2 Catholic churches, a high school, fabrics of cloth 
and stockings, with distilleries, breweries, Ac. 

BISCHWEILLER. a town of France,dbp. Bas Rhin, 
cap. cant., on the Moder, 15 m. N. Strasburg. Fop. 
5,854. It was once fortified: but the works were dr- 
stroyed by the Imperialists In 1706. It nuuiufacturis 
coarse woollen and linen cloths, woollen gloves, pottery, 
tiles, and bricks, and has woollen mills, madder TnjBV, 
tanneries, ftc. 

C C 
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cap. cant., lii a valley, 10* m. N.W. Civita>di-l*eune. 
Pnp. 9^000. It has several churches, a dyework for cloth, . 
aod fairs on May 16. and 17. 

BISHOPS-AUCKLAND, a market-town and town- I 
■hip of England, co. Durham, N.W. div. Darlington 
ward, par. St. Andrew Auckland, 10 m. S.W. Durham. . 
Area of township, 2,ft70 acres. Pop. 2,8.'i9, of which the 
town may have about 2,000. The latter, which is well 
built, stands on an eminence, having the Wear on the . 
N., and the Gnunless on tlie S. E. The par. church is 
about 1 m. distant; but there is a chapel of ease in the 
town, and the Methodists, Independents, Quakers, dec. i 
have also chapels. There is here a grammar-school 
founded by James 1., and farther endowed by several 
prelates; a school on the Madrv system for 200 boys, 
and a school for girls, both founded by Bishop Barring¬ 
ton, Ac. I’he town owes its importance, and. perhaps, 
existence, to its having at its N.E. end the inamiifi- , 
cent castle or episcopal palace of the bishop of Durham. , 
The building is of great extent, has a fine chapel built . 
by Bishop Coslns, and some good pictures. The park 
includes aliout 800 acres. | 

BISHOP’S CASTLE, a par^bor., and town of Eng- : 
land, CO. Salop, hund. Parslow, 144 in. N.W. by W., 
London. Area, 6,001) acres. Pop of fiar., 1821, 1,870;' 
1831, 2,007; of which the town had 1,729. It stands on 
the slope of a hill, near a small branch of the Clare. 
There arc some good houses, in detached situations; 
but the greater part of the town is irregularly, and 
meanly built, of unhewn stone. The church (originally 
a fine structure of the Norman period) was partly de- , 
strayed in tlie last civil war, and subsccjucntly restored. 
There are several dissenting places ot worship, and a 
free school, educating .'iO hoys and girls. The town- 
hail, built in 1750, contains prisons fur criminals and 
debtors: both this and the market-house are good brick 
buildings. A weekly market is held on Fridt^, and 
annual fairs, Feb. 13., Friday before Good Friday, 
Friday alter May 1., July 5., Sept. 9., and Nov. 13. That 
in May is a pleasure, and tliat in July a wool fair; the 
rest arc for cattle. Both the fiiirs and markets are much 
resorted to by the Welsh, who are the chief supporters 
of the town. The ann. value of the real prop. In 
1816 was 8,2481. A charter of the 2rith of Elizabeth 
conferred on the corporation the privilege of returning 
2 mem. to the H. of C., which it exercised till the passing 
of the Reform Act, when it was disfrancliiscd. Its lociu 
limits were extensive, having a circ of 15 m. Its name 
is derived from an ancient castle of the bisiiops of Here¬ 
ford, wh(ch lias been long demolisiied: the site of it, 
however, may still be traced. 

BISHOP’S STOKTFORD, a par. and town of Eng. 
land, CO. Hertford, hund. Branghin, on the Stort, 26 
m. N.N.E. London. Area, 3,080 acres. Pop. of par., 
1821, 3,358; 1831, 3,958. The greater part ot the town 
stands on the slofic of a hill, on the W. side of the river, 
and consists of two lines of street, intersecting each other , 
at right angles, and forming a cross. It is on the whole ' 
well built, and has several good inns. The church stands 
oil an eminence, and has a fine tower. There hi a national 
school for 300 children, and a public library. It has an 
excellent market-house (built at the intersection of tlie ! 
streets, in 1828, with an Ionic front), which contains a 
large hall, iis^ as a corn-exchange, over wliich are 
assembly and magistrates* rooms. The weekly market 
is on Timrsday, and tliree annual fairs are lield on Holy i 
Thursday; 'i'hursday after Trinity Sunday, and 10th ' 
Ortohor. 'J'iie malting and corn trades constitute the 
cliief business of tlie town, for which there are con¬ 
venient wiiarfs along the river and the canal (both of 
which are contiguous to it); and being in the centre of a • 
good com district, the trade is considerable. There is i 
also a silk-mill, which employs ninny hands. The 
ann. value of real prop, in 1815 was 8,930/. Under 
the Poor Law Amendment Act it is the union town for 
20 pars.: its own rates average 1,231/. Is. Petty sessionf 
arc held every fortnight by the co. magistrates: it is also 
a polling town for Herts. i 

■ BISHOP’S WALTHAM, a par. and town of England, 
CO. Southampton, div. Portsdown, hund. of Bishop’s 
W'altham. 62 m. S.W. by W. London. Pop., in 1821, 
2,126; 1831, 2.181: houses at the latter date. 438. It is 
situated by the Hamble (a small stream rising 1 m. 
from the town) in the vleinity of Waltham Forest. It ■ 
has a good church, an endowed charity school for 36 
boys, and a national school for 160 boys and girls.' 
It has a weekly market on Friday, and annual fairs, on 
2d Friday in May, July 30., and Friday following Old 
Michaelmas-day. Leather-dressing is the chief trade of 
the town, wbicn is mostly disposed of at its own fairs, 
and those of the neiglibourhood. There Is also Borne 
malting buslners carried on. It Is a polling town for the 
northern division of the county. The ann. value of 
real prop., in 1815, was 4,809/. The ivy-covored ruins 
to a fine old castle are in the immediate vicinity. 
If originated in the reign of Stephen, but owed Its sub-1 
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demolished by the parliamentary army in tlie last civil 
war. 

BISHOP-WEARMOUTH. (Sre Sunderland.) 

RISIGNANO (an. BesAtue), a town of Naples, prov. 
Calabria Cltra, cap. cant., 15 m. N. Cosenza. Pup. 
10,000. It is defended by a castle situated on the highest 
of the 7 hills by which it is surrounded; is the seat-of a 
bishopric; has a fine cathedral, numerous churches, a 
nunnery, several convents, 2 hospitals, and a house of 
refuge, l^rge quantities of silk-worms are reared in the 
vicinity. 

BISSAGOS, a ^oup of small volcanic islands, on tiie 
W. coast of Africa, opposite the embouchure of riie 
Rio Grande, between 10° and 12° N. lat., and 15^° anJ 
10^° W. long. The largest is about 15 m. in length, 
and some of them arc uninhabited. The inhab., who 
are described as brave and treacherous, raise some maize, 
but are principally dependent on their cattle, goats, and 
fishery. 

BISZTRITZ, a free royal town of Transylvania, 
cap. district, in a fine valley, on the Bisztritz; lat. 47^ 
5' 40*' N., long. 24° 32^ 18" E. Pop. 6,500. It is for¬ 
tified, has a gymnasium, two schools, and two hospitals, 
with a considerable trade hi cattle. 

BITCHE, a town and fortress of France, dfip. Moselle, 
cap. cant., at the foot of the Vosges, 15 m. E.S.E. Sar- 
gucraincs. Pop. 3,077. The fortress or citadel stands on 
an almost inaccessible rock rising from the middle of the 
town. The interior of the rock is vaulted and casemated; 
the fort mounts HO pieces of cannon, may be garrisoned liy 
1,000 men, is well supplied with water, and is looked upon 
as next to impregnable. I'he town, formerly called Kal- 
tenhausen, Is built at the foot of the rock, surmounted by 
the citadel, near a large shallow lake or mere, where the 
Horne has its source. It produces ditferciit sorts of fine 
pottery. The glass-works of Munsthal, in the vicinity, 
lurnisn Him glass of the value of 600,000 fr. a year. 
{Hugo, art. Moselle.) 

BfrETTO, a town of Naples, prov. Terra di Bari, in 
a lery fertile plain on the Adriatic, 10 m. S.W. Bari. 
Pop. 5,000. It IS the seat of a bishopric ; has a cathedral, 
remarkable fur its pictures and marbles, and several con¬ 
vents. 

BITONTO (an. Bwtuntum), a town of Naples, prov. 
Terra di Bari, cap. cant., In a fine plain, 10 m. W.S.W. 
BBrl;lat. 410 13'N., long. 160 42'E. Pop. 12,000. Swin¬ 
burne says tliat it is a One town, and that the inhabitants 
are much easier in their fortunes, and more polished and 
improved in their manners, than those that dwell in the 
cities along the coast. It is the scat of a bishopric; has a 
fine cathedral, 12 parish churches,convents for both sexes, 
an hospital, and a nunnery. The environs produce a wine 
called saearillo, said to be excellent, and in which the 
town trades extensively. In 1734 the Spaniards, under the 
Count de Murtemar, gained, in the vicinity of tiiis to\Nn, 
an important victory over tlie Austrians. {Swinbunte's 
Tuto Sicilies^ 1. 397.; Rampoldi\ Ac.) 

BlTRiTTO, a town of Naples, prov. Terra di Bari, 
7 m. S. Bari.« Pop. 2,500. it has a fine collegiate 
church, and its territory is celebrated fur its wines and 
almonds. 

BITTBURG, a town of the Prussian States, prov. 
Lower Rhine, cap. circle, 18 m. N.N.W. Treves. Po;!. 
2,000. It has a castle, two Catholic churches, and soine 
|rade in corn and cattle. 

BlTTEliFELD, a town of the Prussian States, prov. 
Saxony, reg. Mcrseboiirg, cap. circle, 16 m. S. Dessau. 
Pop. 3,400. It was founded by a colony of Flemings, 
wliose descendants are said to hold their property in 
common, and to be governed by peculiat Jaws.* it has 
fabrics of cloth and eartlienware. 

BIZERTA, or BENZART (m. Hippo Dtarrhytus or 
Zaritu8)t a sea-port town of Tunis, at the bottom of 
a deep gulph or bay {Sinus Uipponensis), on a channel 
uniting the gulph with an internal lake or lagoon, 
40 m. N.W. Tunis, lat. 37° 17' 20" N.. long. 9° 50' 
86" £. Pop. variously estimated at from 8,000 to 
14,000. It 18 about 1 in. in circ., and is defended by 
walls, and two castles; but as the latter are commandeil 
by a height within a siiort distance, it could oppose no 
effectual resistance to an army attacking it by land. 
Though it has a good appearance at a distance, it is, 
like most other Turkish towns, really mean uid filthy. 
Its port, which now only admits small vessels, was 
formerly one of the best in the Mediterranean, and 
might easily be restored, in this respect, to Its ancient 

g re-eminence. The channel on which the town is 
uilt has in parts five and six fathoms water, and it 
might, with no great labour, be everywhere deepened to 
that extent. The lake, or inner harbour. Is of great 
extent, with a depth of water varying from ten to fifty 
fathoms, and is capable of accommodating the largest 
navies. The country round is also exceedingly fertile; 
to much so that, notwithstanding its neglected^ state, 
large quantities of com are occasionally exports from 
Bizerta. There cannot therefore be a doubt that 





were this town and the adjacent country in the po 8 - 
■ession of anv Kuropean power. It would speedily 
liecome one of the greatest emporiums and most flou¬ 
rishing districts on the Mediterranean. But no im¬ 
provement need be looked for so long as it is permit^ 
to remain in the power of its present barbarous masters. 
iShaw*s Trarc/s, p. IK • Modem TraveUery xx. 266, &c.) 

BLACKBURN, a market-town and part. bor. of Eng¬ 
land, CO. Lancaster, hand, and rwr. of Blsickburn, on 
an affluent of the Kibble; 183 in. N.W. by N. London, 31 
m. N.E. Liverpool, 21 in. N.W. by N. Manchester, 11 
m. N. by W. Dolton, and 9 m. E. by S. Preston. The 
progress of pop. has been as follows: — 


1770. 

IROl. 

1811. 

1821. 

1 1831. 

6,000 

n,»Hu 

1.0,083 

21,940 

27,.391 

- - 

33.631 

39,899 

63,360 

69,791 


The town, situated on a rivulet, called in Domesday 
Book ** Blacfceburiie,** was, with the surrounding district, 
a manor during the reign of William the Conqueror, who 
granted it to Ibbcrt de Lacy. A castle, of whicli no trace 
exists at present, is said by Whitaker to have been a sta¬ 
tion of the Homans, and of the Saxons. Camden and 
Blome both notice it as a thriving market-town in their 
days. The eminences in the vicinity are naked, and in 
winter the place has a dreary aK|>cct. It is irregularly 
built, owing partly to its antiquity, and partly to the in¬ 
termixture of glebe and other lands, the tenures of 
which interfered with a better arrangement of the 
avenues. It is well paved and lighted, under the pro¬ 
visions of a fate act; but is badly supplied with water. 
The parish church of St. Mary, originally built before 
the Conquest* was rebuilt on a new site in 1819, at an ex¬ 
pense of 26,000/.; it is In the Gothic style, contains 2,000 
sittings, of which 700 are free ; and in boldness, symme¬ 
try, and correctness of design, is said to be surpassed by 
but few ecclesiastical structures. It sustained some in¬ 
jury, which was soon alter repaired, from a fire in 1831. 
There arc three other episcopal churches, viz. St. John’s, 
built by subscription; St. Peter's, by a pari, grant; and 
St. Paul’s, originally a dissenting chapel of Lady Hun¬ 
tingdon’s conneetion. The Methodists, Baptists, Inde¬ 
pendents, and Uoinati Catliolics, have each two places 
of worship; the Swedcnborgians and Society of Friends, 
one each. A free grammar-school, founded in the time 
of Elizabeth, and endowed with lands now producing 
about 126/. annually, educates 30 pupils ;, Ley land's 
charity school, 90 girls ; and in the national school 600 
children of both sexes are instructed. Altogether, up¬ 
wards of 5,000 children receive the rudiments of edu¬ 
cation in public seminaries of various descriptions. The 
Independents' theological academy educates candidates 
for the ministry of that religious persuasion. The pub- 
lie buildings, with the exception of those applied to 
theological purposes, are few in number, and consist 
princi^ly of a small neat theatre, and a cloth-hall. It 
has a dispensary and a lying-in institution, a horticultural 
society, and two weekly papers. 

The Reform Act coiiierred on Blackburn the privi¬ 
lege of returning 2 mem. to the H. of C. The bor., 
which is identical with the township, comprises 3,610 
acres ; and had, in 1831, 4,802 liouscs, of which 623 were 
w'orth 10/. a year and upwards. Registered electors in 
1837-38, 842. 

The manufacture of a kind of cloth made of linen 
warp and cotton woof, each {lartly of dyed tliread, giving 
the web a chequered appearance, and thence called 
Blackburn cheque, was carried on here in 1650. It was 
afterwards superaeded by that of Blackburn greys, con¬ 
sisting also of linen and cotton, so called from their being 
printed in an unblcachi>d state. James Hargreaves, a 
working carpenter, the inventor of the spinning-jenny, 
the first great step in that wonderful career of‘invention 
and discovery that has raised the cotton manufacture to 
Its present unexampled state of prosperity, was a native 
of Blackburn. In 1767 he produced the jenny; but 
instead of meeting with the countenance and support due 
to his singular deserts, he was driven out of the town, 
and eventually out of the county; and it was not till 
about 1810 or 1812 that the people of Blackburn began 
largely to embark in the cotton trade, and to avail thein^ 
selves of the discoveries that had originated in their 
town. Now, however, spinning of the coarser kind of 
calicoes, and their weaving by the power-loom, constitute 
the staple trade of the place; coarse muslins continue to 
be wrought by the hand-loom. In 1831, the number of 
spinners and weavers in the town was estimated at 15,000, 
and the value of the goods produced at about 2 , 000 , 000 /. 
Since then the manufacture has Increased at least a 
thirdy so that the value of the goods will be little 
short of 3 , 000 , 000 /. The abundance of coal raised 
from the coal-field a few m. to the S. has larsely con¬ 
tributed to the progress of manufactures. They have 
also been much facilitated by the Liverpool and Leeds 
Canal, #hich passes close to the town. Markets are held 
on W^nesdays and'Saturdays, in an inconvenient place: 
tairs for cloth, in the cloth-hall, uii Easter-Monday, 11th, 
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12th May, and 17th Oct.; and for cattle, on the alternate 
Wednesdays from the beginning of February to Michael- 
mas. The banking establishments are, branches of tbe 
Commercial Bank of England, and of the Manchester 
and Liverpool District Bank; a private bankii^-house, 
and a savings’ bank. 

** In the early stages of the cotton manufacture,” says 
Mr. Baines, ” the inhabitants, In general, were indigent, 
and scantily provided (and this is still the case so far as 
the hand-loom weavers are concerned); but decisive 

{ iroofs of wealth now appear In this place on every hand; 
landsome new erections are continually rising up ; pub¬ 
lic institutions for the improvement of the mind, and the 
extension of human happiness, are rapidly increasing; and 
this place, at one time proverbial for Us rudeness and 
want of civUisation, may now fairly rank, in point of opii. 
lence and intelligence, with many of the principal towns 
in the kingdom.** 

The parish of Blackburn extends over 45,620 acres; 
it includes 23 townships and chapelries; and had, in 1831, 
59,791 inhabitants. (See /iaina*s Hist. Lancashire t 
Whitaker's Hist, of WhaUcyj Pari. Reports jsnd Re» 
turns i Holt's Gen. View of Lancashire.) 

BLACKHEATH, an elevated mooiy tract, in the vi¬ 
cinity of the British metropolis, which gives name to tlie 
hund. in which It is situated, in the lath of Sutton-at« 
Holme, CO. Kent. The greater portion is in the parish 
of Greenwich, but it also extends into those of Charlton, 
Lewiaham, and Lee, and is Um. In an E. and W. di. 
recfion, and about half that N. and S.j from St. Paul’s 
to the nearest part is about 5 m. S.E. It commands 
many tine pro8)>ectB, and has numerous elegant villas. 
There are two episcopal chapels, one In the parish 
of Lewisham and one in the liberty of KJdbrook, 
also two preparatory and several private schools. 
On the E. bide is Morden College, a quadrangular 
structure, founded in 1708, for decay^ merchants; its 
revenue is about 5,000/. a year, in tlie hands of seven 
trustees, who nominate the pensioners, and appoint the 
treasurer and chaplain: there are about 40 supported, 
each of whom receives 5/. a month, and has a separate 
apartment; but they cat at a common table: none 
are admissible under 50 years of age. A Roman road 
(Walling Street), from London to Dover, traverses 
the heath, nearly in the direction of the modem line: 
there are some large ancient tumuli on it. In the 11th 
century the Danes (whose fleet lay oflTGreenwich) were 
encamped on tlie heath some months, whence they made 
many excursions ; in one of which Canterbur}' was 
sacked, and the arclibishop carried off; and afterwards 
killed. _ Wat Tyler, and subsequently Jack Cade, took 
up positions with their followers on it; as did the 
Cornish rebels, under Lord Audley, defeated with great 
slaughter by Henry VII. Thither also, in former times, 
the lord mayor and corporation, and, occasionally, the 
king and his court, were wont to go, when illustrious 
personages were to be welcomed to the capital, {llasted’s 
Renty 4rc.) 

BLACK SEA (the Euxine, or TLstrsf 'EvEufoc of the 
Greeks and Romans), a large internal sea lying between 
the S.W. provinces of Russia in Europe ana Asia Minor, 
extending from 4()<^ 50* to 46° 45* N. lat., and from 27° 
25* to 40° 4S* E. long. It is bounded on the N. and 
N W. by the Russian provinces of Taurida, Kherson, and 
Bessarabia; on the N.E. and E. by the Caucasian coun¬ 
tries Circassia, Mingrelia, and Imeritia; on the S.E. and 
S. by Armenia and Asia Minor ; and on the W. by the 
Turkish governments of Humelia and Bulgaria. Its ex¬ 
treme length from E. to W. is upwards of 700 m.; its 
greatest width, on the 3l8t meridian, 400 m; E. from 
this it narrows by the projection of the Crimea, and the 
advance of the opposite shore of Asia Minor, to l.'i4 m.: 
again it widens to 265 m. between the Strait of Yenikale 
and the Gulph of Samsun, hut from the last point it con¬ 
stantly and rapidly diminishes, till its E. coast (running 
due N. and S.) does not exceeil 60 m. in width. Its sur- 
fwe is estimated at about 160,000 sq. m., and Its coast 
line, including its sinuosities, considerably exceeds 2,000 
m. ( Chevaliery Voy. de la Propon. etdu Pont Eu*. p. 329.; 
Jones's TravelSy il. 383.; Hcnnell's Comp. Geog. of W, 
Asia, ii. 277.; Arrowsmith's Atlas.) 

'The Black Sea is connected with the Sea of Azoph by 
the Strait of Yenikale (an. Bosphorus Cimmerius)y and 
with Uie Sea of Marmara, by the Channel of Constanti¬ 
nople (an. Bosphorus Thraeivs). With these exceptions, 
it is wholly isolated. It is also much more compact In 
form than most other large bodies of water; giving off 
no great limbs, like the Baltic, Mediterranean, &c., and 
having very few even moderately-sized gulphs. The most 
important, that of Kirkinlt (the Carciuitus Sinus of the 
ancients) lies between the N.W. shore of the Crimea and 
the opiiositc shore of S. Russia, extending as far £. as the 
Isthmus of Perekop. The coast of the sea is, however, 
by no means iron-bound; small bays and harbours innu¬ 
merable occur at short distances, through all its circuit, 
but none of them is in the least comparable, as to size, 
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with the Gulph of Kirkinit, unlesi, indeed, the See of 
A soph «id the Sea of Mannara be reckoned ^Iphi of the 
Black Sea. The straits of the Black Sea are very remark- 
able; they scarcely break the continuity of the land, for 
at their narrowest part, that of Yenikalle, is not more than 
2 ra. across, and tnat of Constantinople less than 1| m. 
iPaUa»*» TraveU^ in S. Russia^ ii. 288.; Chevalier^ p. 44.) 
The former, indeed, spreads out Jn low and swampy 
grounds into a kind of n>ar 8 hy bay. the greatest width of 
which, measured transversely, is about 34 m. (Poffos, ii. 
3(K).); but the Thracian Bosphorus flows through its 
whole length of about 17 m., like a magnifleent river, be¬ 
tween mountainous hanks, and in no part attains a width 
of more than 2 m. or 21 m. (Jones, li. 448.) 

The depth of water in this sea is variable, but the va¬ 
riations ufpeur to be extremely regular, depending ge¬ 
neral I v upon the proximity of the lapd; so much so, 
iiidi’ed that in many places (off the mouths of the Da- 
Tiiihc in particular) the distance of the shore mi^ be 
known within ^ m. from the soundings only. (A7o», 
Commerce qftke Slack Sea^ p. 6 .) In the Strait of Yeni- 
kale, the depth, in its shallowest part, does not exceed 
11 ft., nor in its deepest is It more than 2211 .; but passing 
this, the sea itself is found, in the neighbourhood of the 
strait, to have a general depth of 4 fathoms, deepening 
rapidly to 20 fathoms or more ; while, in the S. parts, 48 
fathoms are found at the entrance of the Thracian Bos¬ 
phorus ; an equal or greater depth along the W. shore, at 
a little distance fl-om the land, os far as the mouths of 
the Danube; and In the main sea, between the Bosphorus 
and Sebastopol, in the Crimea, no bottom is found at 
100 , 120, 140, and 100 fathoms. The sea upon the S. 
coast, from Constantinople to Sinope (long.35“),is toler¬ 
ably deep; tiience to the K. coast, it is known only that 
vessels of any draught may navigate its waters ; and the 

M. E. shore, between the rivers I’hasis and Kuban, may 
be regarded as yet unknown to Europeans. ( Voy. qf the 
Blonde.^ 1829; Qeog. Journal^ i. lOG. ; £to», pp. 7—15.; 
Admiralty Charts, sect. iv. pi. 73.) 

The Euxine is enclosed on the N.E., E., S., and KW., 
by high mountains, which run down close to its margin ; 
even on the W., the Carpathians improach its shores to 
within 170 m.; but towards the N.W. and N., it omms on 
the great European plain, which includes llussia, Poland, 
Prussia, N. Germany, the Netherlands, and Denmark. 
Not a mountain, not a hill, rises near its bed, in these 
directions, except the small range in the S. of the Crimea. 
It might be reasonably imagined, that, in consequence of 
such a formation. Its basin would consist exclusively of 
the countries stretching from its N.W. and W. shores. 
This is, however, far from being the case. It is tru(‘ that 
its N.E. coast, bound closely in by the Caucasus, receives 
only the torrents that run their short courses from the 
W. slopes of that mountain system, but from the S.E. 
and S., the supply yielded by Asia Minor is by no means 
niggardly, several very considerable rivers having their 
embouchure in its waters. 

The basin of the Euxine expands, in this direction, 
from about 40 m. to nearly or quite 200 m. in width; but 
immediately N. of the Caucasian mountains, it sud¬ 
denly stretches E. 390 ra., the sea receiving, through the 
Kuban, nearly all the water that flows from the N.E. face 
of the Caucasus, and Iw various other channels, consider¬ 
ably the larger part of all the drainage from the low and 
swampy lands \V. of the Caspian. {See Casi>i\n Sga.) 
On its N. coast, the Black Sea receives the waters of 
some of the first class European rivers from a distance of 
7 <K) m. from its shores. {See Don, Dnirstk, Dnibfb.) 
The Don, indeed, falls into the Sea of Azoph ; but this 
is, physically considered, only a part of the larger body 
witn which it is connef‘.ted. But by far the most re¬ 
markable part of the basin of the Euxine is that towards 
the W. It has been already staUnl, that the Carpathians 
approach, in this direction, to within a comparatively 
short distance of its shores ; but notwithstanding this, 
the Danube, after breaking through the mountains at 
Orsova, roaches the Euxine charged with all the surplus 
waters of the E. and N.E. declivities of the Alps, the 
8. and part of the N.E. declivities of the Carpathians, 
the 8. declivities of the Sudetes, and the N. declivi¬ 
ties of the Balkhan ; in other words, the whole water of 

N. Turkey, of the Austrian empire, with the exception of 
Bohemia and Lombardy ; together with a great part of 
that of Bavaria and Wirtemberg. ( See Danube.) These 
countriM extend aliove 1,000 m. W. from the Black Sea; 
their surface is equal to more than 1 - 11 th part of the 
whole of Europe, and their running water to almost l- 8 th 
part. (Lichtenstein, Costmtg. i. 328. et sea.) When to this 
IB added the supply from the N.E. and S., it will be evi¬ 
dent that the basin of the Euxine is of very great ex¬ 
tent. The much larger portion belongs to Europe, of 
which it drains almost l-3d |>art; and the amount of 
water received by the sea is equal to that given from the 
same division of the world to the Mediterranean (direct) 
and Baltic together. It is indeed by far the largest of 
the European basins, nor is there any where a similar 
tract of country so abundantly irrigated. 


There are, of course, no tides In this close sea, but 
flrom the vast quanti^ of water received, the currents ore 
very marked, powerful, and regular; a little variation is 
caused by winds, and some trifling complexity near the 
mouths of rivers, but In general the direction is ftom all 
points towards the Channel of Constantinople, through 
which a very constant flow is kept up to the Sea of Mar¬ 
mara. Within this strait, however, the currents become 
rather more variable, being thrown from side to side by 
the inequalities of the coasts, and the narrowness of the 
channef. ( Chevalier, p. 45.; Jones, ii. 394.447.; Pallas, ii. 
288. ( Geog. Joum., i. 107-, &c.) The water of the 
Black Sea appears to contain more salt than could 
have been expected, under existing circumstances. It 
has been observed, of the constant action of the St. I.au- 
rcnce on the N. Amcric.'in lakes, that it has ))een I'on- 
tinued long enough to make them sweet and clear, even 
had they originallv been filled with ink I But an opera¬ 
tion, not less powerful, has been at work fully as lung 
ti|iou these waters; and though the Sea of Azoph has 
become potable, except when a S.W. wind prevails, the 
Black Sea itselt is said to be only about l-7th part less salt 
than the Atlantic, and fully 1-lUth saltcr than the Baltic. 
( Chardin, p l.'>5.; Jones, if. 143., Ac.) This, If correct, is, 
in all probability, attributable to the saline nature of the 
sca-bed. The N. coast is almost one continued plain of 
salt, and the numerous lakes, with which these steppes 
abound, are, by the action of the summer sun, covered 
with a thick white crust of the same mineral, perfectly 
crystallised, and having the appearance, and almost the 
consistency, of ice. (Pallas,il. 400—477.; Mrs. Guthrie's 
Tour through the Taurida, pp. 5.V-JiO., Ac.) It is very im¬ 
probable that this peculiarity of soil should be continued 
to the very edge or the sea, and then suddenly ccasc ; and 
on the other hand. If it be farther continued to any dis¬ 
tance, it will necessarily countervail in a great degree the 
influence of the immense supply of fresh water. Tlie 
fact is, however, that but very little is known, with any 
thing like certainU, of the chemical composition of the 
Black Sea. I'he uussian observ.ations are limited to the 
N. shores ; the lew Eretich and English tr.'ivellers who 
have traversed its surface, have done so only p.irtially ,ind 
hurriedly: among trading navigators there has been no 
Jonas ifanway i and the statements of the Turks exhibit 
nothing hut ignorance, prejudice, and misrepresentation. 
A scientific survey of this sea has yet to be performed, 
and Russia is the only power to which Europe can hxik 
for tills service. Her government has already distin¬ 
guished itself by similar investigations, and as she has so 
great an interest in tlie correct delineation and descrip¬ 
tion of this sea, it is to be hoped that she may shortly 
undertake the task. Meanwhile, however, many old 
prejudices with respect to it arc fast vanishing ; and the 
Euxine is no longer regarded as a dark and desolate 
region of stonns, &nger, and shipwreck. That such an 
opinion should have ever prevailed, is not a little remark¬ 
able ; but it did prcvml in ancient, and in modern 
times till a comparatively late period. Tournefort was 
the first who attempted to dispel the prejudices and mis¬ 
representations referred to ; and who ventured to repre¬ 
sent facts as he found them, and not as they bad been 
disguised by the {locts of antiquity, aiul by blind and 
ignorant Turkish navigators. Quotqu'cn aient dit Irs 
aticiens, says this learned and excellent traveller, /a 
Mer Noire n'u rien de noir, pour ainsi dire, que le 
nom : les vertUt n'y sovjfflent pas avec plus dvfurie, ct les 
orages n'y sont gueres plus friquens que sur les autres 
mers. 11 faut pardonner ces exaggerations aux poetes 
anciens, et surtout au chagrin d'Ovide s en ejjbt Ic sable 
de la Mer Noire est de mime couleur qut celui de la Mer 
Blanche, et ses eaux en sont ausst claires ; en un mot, si 
les c6tcs de cette mer, qut passent pour si dangereuses, 
paroissent sombre de loin, ce sont les bots qui les 
cuuvt ent, ou Ic grand iloignement qut les font naroitre 
comme woirdtres. he del y fut si beau et si sir^ie pen¬ 
dant toUt notre voyage, que twus ne pimies nous emvecher 
de donner une espece de dimenti A Valerius Flaceus, 
fameux pobte Latin, qui assure que le del de la Mer 
Notre est tovjours embrouilU, et qu’on n'y voit Jamais de 
teams bienjormi. (11.104.) 

The prevailing wind in the Euxine is from the N.E., 
and as it blows over a great extent of flat and s\\am])y 
country, it is laden with moisture; and being confined by 
the high land on the E.. S., and S.W., heavy fogs are 
occasionally produced. It may even be conceded to Dr. 
Clarke, that ** In winter these fogs, and the falling snow, 
cause sometimes a darkness so great, that mariners are 
unable to discern-objects at the distance of a cable's 
length from their vessels." (Travels, 1. 041.) But this 
inconvenience involves scarcely any hazard, for the depth 
of water is always sufficient to allow of lylne to without 
danger of drifting upon sand or rock; and with the least 
break in the weather, landmarks of the very best kind 
come into view, which may be seen at 20 , and often at 
60 m. distance. (Eton, pp. 8 , 9.) • 

From the confined extent of the water, a short and 
troublesome sea is caused by any thing like a gale; but it 
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Is not dangerous; and storms, to which the Black Sea Is 
n')t more luhject than other seai, are rarely of long 
duration. {Eton, p. 6.) While tliey last, the close pent up 
water being greatly agitated, accidents, of course, some¬ 
times occur; but It would, rnrhaps, be rather difficult to 
point out any sea of limited dimensions where, under such 
circumstances, they do not occur. The N. W. shore is 
low and sandy; a sandbank, 3.m. in extent, lies near the 
entrance of the Channel of Constantinople; and on the 
coast of Crimea two rocks lie close in shore. 

l«’istly, there is an opening, called Yalan Bokur (false 
mouth), a little to the N. of the Channel of Constan¬ 
tinople, and very considerably resembling it, though 
easily enough distinguished when the landmarks are 
visible. Ignorant half-bred pilots frequently conduct 
their ships into this mouth ; and as it runs upon a low 
and dangerous shore, the consequences are mostly fatal. 
These arc tlie only known real dangers of tills sea. Can 
it be affirmed that any piece of water of like extent has so 
few ? {Eton, p.4-0.; Jonc8,\\. 3H7-3!t7.) On the other hand, 
the Kuxine is deep, and singularly free trom rucks and 
slioals: there are tint two islands in its whole area; the Isle 
of SerpiuitB, off the mouth of the Danube, and Kerpe, or 
Carpah, on the shore of Asia Minor. The navigation is 
tlierefore of the openest kind, and even in the worst of 
storms there is no want of sea room. The largest 
ships may sail close to its high shores: the anchorage 
grounds are good, and hold well; and many of its ports 
arc excellent. In fine, the Ruxine may be described as 
a clear open sea, whose navigation is as eAsy as possible 
to skilful mariners, the hatl character which it has so 
long undeservedly borne being wholly ascrilwble to the 
ii.id built of the vessels, their want of charts and com¬ 
passes, and the utter incapacity of the sailors by whom, 
till r.'cc'itly, it has been navigated. From the Iftth to 
the latter part of the IHth century, the Turks excluded 
fiery other nation from its waters. At length, the 
Itu'.sians fought their way to its shores, and in 17h9 
it was partially opened to British and other Knropean 
traders. Conventions to the same effect were made 
with the Tiirkisli government by Queen Elizabeth, 
.Tames I., and Charles 1., &c. {Treaty o/ AUrianopie, 
Sept, \fyib.), but they seem to have been without any 
effect; and it is only, therefore, since the latter date, or 
from the beginning of the present century, that the lliack 
.*^ea has liecome known to, and bcai justly appreciated 
by, navigators. 

The climate of the Black Sea and its neighbouring 
countries is subject to great extremes, but at an average 
is lower than would be supposed from its latitude. This 
would seem to be ascribable principally to its want of 
shelter on the N.; tlie winds from the polar regions 
reaching its coast, and blowing over its surface, unmi¬ 
tigated except by the totiiper.ature of the plain land over 
wliieh they pass. Winds from the S. are less fre¬ 
quent than those from the N., and having to climb tlie 
snowy heights of the Taurus before they reach the coast, 
they arrive there materially chilled. Even on its S. 
shores, the N. wind sometimes prevents travelling even 
in the month of May. {Toume/ort, iii. 37.) Its N. gulphs 
and liays are in cerUdn seasons frozen hard enough to 
open a passage for troops; and it is recorded by Strabo, 
(lib. vii.) that the soldiers of Mithridates engaged those of 
the Tauric Chersonesus (Crimea) in the winter, on a part 
of the Bosphorus where, in the preceding summer, a naval 
action had been fought. In KI&V the width of the strait 
was measured on the ice {Patios, \i. 300.): an equal 
degree of cold has been experienced in several winters 
wi I bin the present century; and though such extreme 
inclemency be not very common, navigation is always sus« 
pended with every return of winter in the Sea of Azoph, 
aiul most commonly along the whole N. shore of the 
Euxine. On the other hand, the summers are Usually 
hot. the thermometer in the shade frequently standing 
at OH", KX)*^, and even 102O Falir. It often, however, 
varies in the same day from TIP to 27*^, both in winter 
and summer, and in the former the barometer partakes 
of the irregularity, but is subject to fewer changes in the 
latter. Thunder-storms are rare, but tremendous when 
they do occur, being frequently accompanied by destruc¬ 
tive hailstones and wator-spnuts. The climate is 
accounted healthy, except in the autumn, when bilious 
fevers are prevalent. The scourge of Mohammedan 
countries, the plague, is more or less common all round 
the coast, but this is a consequence of the filth of the 
inhabitants, and not of the climate. {PallaSt ii. 376.-380.; 
Mrs. Guthrie, pp. 33. 35., &c.; Toume/ort, ill. 16., ftc.) 

The Euxine teems with seals, porpoises, sturgeons, 
dolphins, mackerel, mullet, bream, and other flab, mostly 
of the same kind as those caught in the Caspian and Sea of 
Aral (see Caspian Ska): there are, however, few fisheries 
established along its shores, though, where they do exist, 
they are extremdy productive. {Pallas, li. 51.132. 2811.461 
—463; Olivier, Voyage dans VEmpire Othaman, 1.13r>. &c.) 

Ibere are many conflicting opinions as to whether the 
Ruxine be or bo not of permanent magnitude. It was a 
commonly received opinion among the ancients, that it 
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was formerly separated from the Mediterranean, and 
that the Thracian Bosphorus was hurst through by a 
convulsion of nature, or by the deluge of Deucalion: 
afid Aristotle even believes that this event did not lung 
mecede the time of Homer. {Josephus, Antiq. i. 3.; 
Diod. 8ie. v. 3.; Aristotle de Met xiv.; Pliny, vi. 1. Ac.) 
Without supposing any great degree of physical know¬ 
ledge on the part of the Greeks, it may be supposed that 
the inbab. of the countries bordering on the Euxine 
would have a vivid recollection of zucii a catastrophe, 
had it occurred, and that, consequently, it would scarcely 
have been an invention or hypothesis of the writers. Add 
to this, that geological appearances strongly confirm the 
supposition; and the fact, though sneered at some, will 

appear not a little probable. ( Pallas, i. 80.83.: Toume- 
ybr/, ii. 346—390.; Olivier, i. 122.; Bureau dc la Malle, 
Gio. Phys. de la ker Noire, pp. 196—225.) It will be 
observed, that among the ancients only historians and 
naturalists have been cited, but it may lie added, that the 
same revolution is dwelt upon by their poets and fabii 
lists. (See in particular l.ucan, vi. b.) It was, in 
word, the universal belief of all ranks and orders. But i 
this sea were ever thus confined, its surface must havi 
been considerably higher than at present; and this als« 
apfiears to be the fact, from the accumulation of salt 
lakes and marshes in the plain county on its N. borderr 
It is evident, indeed, that a rise of a rew hundred feet ii 
its surface would be quite sufficient to flood the greate 
part of southern Russia, the whole of which, except thu 
mountains of the Crimea, liear evident marks of having 
been laid bare at a comparatively recent period {Pallas, 
passim) ; anil the whole appearance of its N. shores is 
that of a diminished bed. Polybius supposed the Euxine 
to lie gradually decreasing; and he has offered reasons, in 
support of this opinion, formed on more solid premises 
than ancient writers often depend upon. (iv. 5.) In this, 
however, he appears to have been mistaken. The change 
In extent, if any ever did take place, seems to have oc¬ 
curred at once with the subsidence of the waters, by the 
opening of the 'I'hracian Bosphorus. Since the age of 
Polybius no change «eems to nave taken place in the sise 
of the sea; but that it has become clearer, is evident from 
two facts ; first, that a bank, called bv Polybius Stethe 
(Srvfffi), formed at the mouths of the Danube, and more 
than ino m. in length, has wholly disappeared; and that 
the Cyancan Isles, at the mouth of the Bosphorus, so 
celebrated in tlie voyage of the Argonauts, are now le- 
diiced to low' and insignificant prolongations of the tw’o 
oppo.site shores. {Geo. Joum. i. 105.; Jones, ii. 444.; 
Olivier, i. 122.) It is not, perhaps, likely that any further 
change should take place, except by some new convul¬ 
sion. I'he surface is still a little, though probably but a 
little, higher than that of the Mediterranean, as is evident 
by the constant set of the current through the Channel 
of Constantinople,—a consequence of the narrowness of 
the latter, and of the rivers bringing down more water 
than is taken off by evaporation. 

Notwithstanding the horror entertained by the Cieeks, 
or rather the Greek poets, of tliis sea, its shores are 
famous in their true and fabulous history. Colchis, the 
Temple of the Sun, and scene of the Argonautic expedi¬ 
tion, w'cre on its E. coast; the Cimmerian land of ever¬ 
lasting darkness was orlmnally fixed upon its N. shore; 
and in more historical times, the l.ydian, Persian, and 
Byzantine powers, and the exploits of Mithridates, 
Illustrated its S. and S.W. borders. At an early period, 
many Greek colonies were planted on its shores. Its 
commerce was also reckoned of first-rate importance. 
.Athens drew from it her principal simplles of corn and 
naval stores; and it furnished the favourite slaves to 
the markets of Greece and Rome. Ovid died in exile 
somewhere on its borders, but whether on the Danube 
or Dnicstr is disputed. From the time of Constantino 
till the 15th century it formed the centre of the Roman 
world, and during this iieriod, a part, at least, of the 
Indian trade was camen on through it: the Venetians 
and Genoese were the conductors of this tr^c. Soon 
after the fall of Constantinople in 1453, all but Turkish 
vessels were excluded from the Euxine; and it was not 
till after the treaty of Kainardji. in 1774, that the Rua. 
Sian eagle was displayed on its waters. 

The name of this sea, Euxine, is only a modernised 
form of the original Greek word wfivar (inhospitable), 
bestowed upon it for the imaginary reasons previously 
alluded to. It appears, however, that subsequently, the 
Greeks imbibed a somewhat better opinion at it, and 
changed its designation to Ev{fi*sr (hospitable): it was 
sometimes also called simply llMTsr (the tea.) Thi 
Turkish name is Caca Denisi, and the Russian Csomo 
More, both being literally translated in the term Black Sea. 

BLACK WALL, a hamlet of England, go. Middlesex, 
par. Stepney, at the confluence of the Lee with the 
Thames, 5 m. E. St. Paul’s, being in fact a suburb of 
London. Here are the E. and W. Docks. Ac., 
for an account of which see Lonbon. 

BLAIN, a town of France, dep. liOlre Inffirieuri>, cap. 
cant., near the right bank of the Isac, 22 m. N.N.W. 
r f s 



sgo BLAMONT. 


BLENHEIM PARK. 


Vantet. Pop. 4,K53. lu cutle, of which only a imall 
BOW romains, wai formerly one of the atrongeet in 
Bretagne. It waa partly demoUabed in 1629. Calvinlam 
waa early lntrodu<^ into thia town, a aynod having been 
held here in 1666, at which there were reckoned above 
1,200 Proteatanta. {Hugo, art. Loire IttfMeure.) ^ 
BLAMONT, a town of France, dfo. de la Meurthe, 
cap. cant, on the Vesouae. Pop. 2,638. It waa burnt 
down in 1627 and 1636. It producea yarn for hosiery, and 
haa conaiderable tanneriea. 

BLANC (LE), a tgwn of France, d6p. Indrc, cap. 
arrond., on the Creuae, in a pleaaant situation, 33 m. 
W.S.W. Chateauroux. Pop. (town ex cant.) 3,M7. It 



are also precipitous. It is the seat of a tribunal of orl- 

{ rinal jurisdiction. There now remain but few traces of 
ta ancient fortiacations, which, however, were once 
Strong enough to resist several sieges. This is a very 
ancient place, and was often frequented by the Roman 
l^ons. The road from La Blanc to St. Savin is still 
called the Lt^vt'e de Cieat. {Hugo, art. Indrej Diet 
Giographique.) 

liLANCO (CAPE), a celebrated cape on the W. 
ioast of Afnca; lat. 20O 46' 26^ N.. long. 17^ 4' 10" W. 
This cape, which was discovered by the Portuguese in 
1441, forms the extremity of a rocky ridge, called the 
Geb«el-reid, or White Mountain, projecting into the sea 
in a S. direction. Inside the capo is a sfiacious bay, 
which has on Its S. E. aide the bank and town of Ar* 
guin. 

BLANDFORD FORUM, a par., bor., and town of 
England, co. Dorset, hund. Coomb's Ditch, Blandford 
(or N.) div., 98 m. S.W. London. Pop., 1821, 2,643; 
18H1, 3,109: houses 528. This neat little town is 
situated on a beifd of the Stour, amidst one of the 
finest tracts of sheep pasture in the kingdom ; a six- 
arched bridge crosses the stream, and there are two 
others to facilitate the communications of the town 
during occasional floods. The houses are uniform brick 
structures, arranged in regularly-formed, and well-paved 
and lighted streets. The church is a modern building 
in the Grecian style, with a tower and spire. There are 
also an Independent chapel, a free grammar-school, and 
a blue-coat school, each with small endowments; alms¬ 
houses supporting 10 old people; a charity producing 
1201. a year, for apprenticing poor boys; and another, 
now producing 300/. a year, originally left for the pur¬ 
pose of educating 4 poor children. There is a hand¬ 
some town-hall, and a neat theatre; and on a fine 
down, near the town, annual races are held in Aug. 
The weekly market is held on Saturday, and 3 annual 
fairs on March 7., July 10., Nov. 8.: they are for horses, 
cattle, and cheese. A manufacture of shirt-buttons 
employs many women and children of the town and 
neighbourhood, but it is much less extensive than for¬ 
merly ; lace of a very fine description (some of it selling 
for 30/. a yard) used also to be made; but the chief busi¬ 
ness of the place originates in its market and fairs, and in 
its being the resort of the neighbouring gentry, and 
others at the races, Ac., which makes it a thriving and 
increasing town. It was Incorporated by charter of 3d 
of .Tames 1., which also granted tho manor. Under the 
Municipal lleform Act there are 4 aldermen and 12 
councillors, and the limits of the borough are restricted 
to the town, where 99 of every 100 of tho pop. of the 
parish reside. The revenue of the corporation is derived 
flrom tolls of the market and fairs, lands, and quitrents, 
and averages about 125/. a year ; they hold a court loot 
annually. A court of record was granted by the first 
charter, which has long been disused. Potty sessions 
for the Biandford div. are held in the town, by the co. 
magistrates; and monthly courts of the bishqp and arch, 
deacons of the diocese. It is also a polling town for the 
'bounty, and the central town of a union of 33 parishes, 
under the Poor Law Act; it has 3 guardians; its rates 
amount to 777/. Archbishop Wake was a native of the 
town: and it gives the title of marquis to the Marl¬ 
borough family. 

BLANKENBURG, atown ofthe duchy of Brunswick, 
cap. dlstr., and formerly of the principality of Blankcn. 
burg, on a rivulet of the same name, 37 m. S.S.E. 
Brunswick. Pop. 3,300. It is surrounded by walls, has 
some good buildings, including a gymnasium, *a school 
of industry. Ac. On a hill immediately atUoinlng the 
town is a large heavy-looking palace of tho duke of 
Brunswick: it had a gm collection of pictures, but the 
best of them have been removed. On the summit of the 
Regoustein, also at a short distance from the town, are 
the remains of a large castle, constructed by Henir the 
Fowler, in 919, consisting of chambers cut out of the 
ro^ {Murray's Handftook, tte.) 

BLANTYRE, a parish of Scotland, co. Lanark,’In 
whidk manufactures have made great progress. The 
Blant^e Mills, in the village of Blantyre, on the Clyde, 

8 m. W. Hamilton, and 8 m. S.E. Glasgow, were erected 


in 1786, for the spinning of water twist. In 1791, an¬ 
other mill was biiilt for mole twist: both are moved by 
water power. The total number of workmen, in 183.% 
was 458; and the aggregate of spindles, 30,000. In 181.3, 
a cotton weaving factory was established, which employs 
nearly 500 bands, the moving power being |»artly water, 
and partly steam. There are in the par. 128 hand-loon: 
weavers. The dyeing of Adrianople or Turkey red on 
cotton yarn, has been carried on here for forty-five years. 
The total number of hands employed in these various 
works, exclusive ofthe hand-loom weavers, is about 1,000, 
of whom considerably more than a half are females. 
There is a school connected wltli the mills; average at¬ 
tendance in tlie day school, in 1835, 136; In the evening 
school, 56. There is also a library for the use of the 
workmen, a funeral society, and a society for religious 
purposes, all established by the workmen. (New Sta- 
tistfcal Account qf Scotland, No. vii. ^ Blantyre.) 

BLAYK, a sua-port and fortified town of France, d^p. 
Gironde, cap. arrond., on the right bank of the Gironde, 
34 m. N.N.W. Bordeaux ; lat.45° V N., long. 0® 40' W. 
Pop. 3,266. It is divided into the high and low towns ; 
the former, however, is merely the castle or citadel, 
built on a rock commanding tho Gironde. The river is 
here about ^ m. wide; and for its defence Fort VXtb 
has been constructed on an island in its channel, about 
1,000 yards from Blaye, and Fort Mcdoc on the opposite 
side of the river. All vessels inward hound are re¬ 
quired to anchor in the port or road of Blaye, and deliver 
a manifest of their cargo, and many of the outward- 
bound ships call here to take on board provisions, and 
complete their cargoes. The town has also a rnnsider. 
able direct trade, exporting wine, brandy, corn, oil, soap, 
timber, apples, &c. Many ofthe pilots, so indispensable 
to ships navigating the Gironde, reside in Blaye. It has 
tribunals of original jurisdiction and of commerce, an 
agricultural society, a thciitrc, &c. In the centre of the 
town is a fine public fountain. Blaye is very ancient. 
In 1568 it was taken by the Frotestaiits, and more re¬ 
cently by the Leaguers. The extensive marshes by 
which it was formerly siirrouiided having been drained 
by Henry IV., have become very fruitful of corn and 
other products. In 1832 the Duchess of Berri, when con- 
( fined in the castle of Blaye, was brought to bed of a 
, d.iiightor. {Hugo, art. Otrondei Purdy'’* Sailing Di- 
reettons/or ike Bay qf Biscay j Diet. Giographique, 
Sfc.) 

* BLEICHERODE, a town ofthe Prussian Slates prov. 
Saxony, reg. Erfurth, between tho Bode and the Wip- 
per, 10 m. S.W. Nordhausen. Pop. 2,000. It has some 
oil-mills and fabrics of serges aim other descriptions of 
woollen cloth. 

BLENHEIM, or BLINDHEIM. a small village of 
Bavaria, circ.Uppcr Danube, on the Danube, near Hoch- 
stedt. This village is famous in modern history as being 
the scene of tho great b.*ittlc fought Aug. 13.1704, between 
the English and Imperialists, under the Duke of Marlbo¬ 
rough and Prince Eugene, and the French and Bavarians, 
under Marshals Tallard and Marsin and the Elector of 
Bavaria. Each army consisted of nearly 80,000 men. 
The English and their allies gained a complete and de¬ 
cisive victory. Their enemies left above 10,000 men 
killed and wounded on the field; a vast number more 
were drowned in the Danube, and above 13,000 were 
made prisoners; among the latter were Marshal Tallard 
(whose son was killed) and many other officers of dis¬ 
tinction. All the artillery, bnggnge, Ac. of tho French 
and Bavarians fell into the hands of the conquerors. The 
loss of the latter, though severe, was not greater than 
might have been expected, having amounted to about 
5,000 killed and 8,000 wounded. 

BLENHEIM PARK, an extra-parochial district of 
England, co. and liberty of Oxford, 60 m. W.N.W. Lon¬ 
don. Area 2,700 acres, being the demesne attached to 
Blenheim House, an edifice erected in the reign of Anne, 
as a token of the national gratitude for the public ser¬ 
vices rendered by the first Duke of Marlborough: for 
which purpose 500,000/. was voted by parliament, and the 
queen added the honour of Woodstock (on andent pro- 
perty of the crown) to the grant. It was called Blen¬ 
heim from the great battle noticed above. The usual 
entrance to this splendid domain is from the Wood- 
stock side, under a triumphal archway ofthe Corinthian 
Aider, erected by the first duchess. Fronting the palace 
is a fine sheet of water, partaking of the character both of 
a lake and river, and winding away through a deep vale; 
this U spanned by a mi^ificent bridge, and on an emi¬ 
nence beyond the bridge, in the midst of a fine lawn, is a 
fluted Corintbian pillar, 130 ft. high, surmounted by a 
statue of the duke in a Roman dress; on one side the 
pedestal is an inscription (written by Lord Bolingbroke) 
reciting his public services; on the others, the acts of 
parliament declaratory of his services, and abstracts of 
the entail of his estates and honours. The mansion 
occupies three sides of a parallelogram, the prliwtpal 
ftont being N., and the E. and W. sides forming mngs 
for the domestic offices, stables, &c.; a terrace with 
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leTeral lllghti of itepi riTos due effect to the dleratloni. 
The nom, or principal front extendi S48ft. ftwn 
wlng to idng; It hai five compartmenti, and ii htehly 
enriched* eip^ally the central one, which has a Corte- 
thlan portico and fine pediment at the height of two floori; 
over which is an attic story. The south or garden 
front Is of a plainer character; but Its comparbnents 
correspond with the other* and a flight of steps leads to a 
portico, over the entablature of which Is a colossal bust 
of Louis XIV., taken from the gateway of Toumay. The 
interior is magniflcently finished, and contains a fine col¬ 
lection of sculptures, paintings, and ta|)estfy. A well- 
known satirical couplet raised a prejudice against this 
noble pile, which prevented, for a lengthened period, a fair 
estimate being formed of its merits. The details have 
been severely criticised; and some of them may be open 
to censure. But whatever may lie the defects of parti¬ 
cular parts, tliey are lost in the tout ensemble. The 
general cflTcct of the building is excellent; its parts seem 
to be admirably combined, and it has a most magnificent 
appearance ; it is now, indeed, admitted, by general con¬ 
sent* to be a nolile proof of the genius of its archi¬ 
tect, Sir J. Vanburgh, as well as an ** illustrious monu¬ 
ment of Mariborougirs glory, and of Britain’s gratitude.” 
{Brewer^s Osjbrdsh. ; Gent. Mag. vol. Ixxx.; Neale's 
Views of ScatSy vol. iii.) 

BLEilE', a town of France, dip. Indre et Loire, cap. 
cant., on the Cher, 17 m. K.S.E. Tours. Pop. 2,978. 
The castle of Chenonceaux, once the property and re¬ 
sidence of the celebrated Diana of Poitiers, is situated 
in the immediate vicinity of Blere. Diana, having been 
dispossessed of the castle by her rival, Catherine de Me¬ 
dici, the latter surrounded it with a superb park. After 
many vicissitudes, it was acquired, in 1733, by M. Dupin* a 
gentleman distinguished by nis wealth and learning, but 
more by the wit and beauty of his wife. Under its new 
masters Chenonceaux became tlie resort of some of the 
inoht illustrious personages of tlie IHtii century, including, 
among otiicrs, Voltaire, Montesquieu, Bufibn, Fontcnclle, 
Boliiigbrokc, &c. Rousseau wrote several pieces for the 
tlicatn* of Chenonceaux, and it was licre that the Devin 
de Village first appeared. Happily, Chenonceaux es¬ 
caped tlie revolutionary frenzy ; and continues to be one 
of the most interesting objects in this part of France. 

France PtUoresqtWy ii. 101.) 

BLKTCHINCLY, a par. and town of England, co. 
Surrey, hund.Tanridge, 16 m S. of London. Pop., 1821* 

l, 187 ; 1831, 1,203; houses, 208 ; area, .*1,250 acres. The 
town IS situ.itrd near the end of tiic chalk range that tra¬ 
verses the CO . and commands extensive views. 'J'he 
church is a fine specimen of the earlier Gothic style: 
there is .an ondow'ed school for 20 boys* 11 almshouses, 
and several small charitable donations. There are 2 
annual fairs, held June 22., and Nov. 2.; the latter is for 
horses, pips, and lean cattle; its ancient weekly market 
lui< been long discontinued. The inhab. are chiefly 
tMigaged in agncultim*: the upper part of tlie par. (in 
which the town is situated) is a sandy and chalky soil* 
the lower part clay. Bletchingly returned 2 mem. to 
the 11. of C. from the 23d of Edw. I. till the passing 
ot the Reform Act, by which it was disfranchised: 
tlie right of election was in the holders of burgage 
tenures, amounting to 130. A castle, built soon after 
the Conquest* formerly stood on the brow of a hill 
at the w. end of the town. There are some vestiges 
111 this iiarish of the residence of Earl Godwin, who re¬ 
treated bitlier when his Kentish estates were inundated: 
the Croydon Railway passes through it, on the N. side. 

Bl^OIS, a town of France, cap. d6p. Loir et Cher, on 
the aeclivity of a hill on the right bank of the Loire, 35 

m. .S.S.W. Orleans ; lat. 47" 3.V 20"' N., long. 10 20'1G” 
E. I'op. ( ex cant.) 11,423. This is neither a large, a 
w’cli-buiit* nor a handsome tow'n; on the contrary, many 
of Its houses are mean, and its streets narrow, crooked, 
and sometimes not accessible to carriages ; but it is rc- 
markable.from the beauty of its situation, its antiquity, 
its monuments, and the historical events of which it has 
betm the theatre. At one extremity of the town is the 
castle, and at the other the catliedral. The former is 
an immense pile, built at different epochs and indifferent 
styles of architecture. Louis XII. was born in this castle; 
and in it also Margaret of Anjou was married to the Due 
d’Alen^on, and Margaret of Valois to Henry IV. But it 
derives Its principal interest from events of a very dif¬ 
ferent character. Here, in December 1688, the Due de 
Guise and his brother the Cardinal, were basely murdered 
^ the order, and almost in the presence, of Henry III. 
This* also, was the scene of the imprisonment of Mary and 
of the death of Catherine de Medici. The last rays of 
glory felt on this castle in 1814, when Maria Louisa held 
her court in it after the capitulation of Paris. It is now 
occupied as a barrack. Tlie cathedral is a handsome edi¬ 
fice ; but the finest building in the town is the hotel of 
tlie prefecture, formerly tlie episcopal palace. The view 
from itfrgardens is extensive and fine. In the cliurcli of 
St. Vincent are fine moiiumonts to Gaston, Due d Or¬ 
leans, and a daughter of that prince. A suburb on the 


omsite side of the river is connected with the tolm by 
a iiandsome bridge of 11 arches* begun in 1717. The most 
ancient monument in the town is a superb aqueduct* 
ascribed to the Romans* cut in the solid rocdi. It is in 
excellent preservation; and conveys the waters of several 
springs, a distance of about half a mile* to a reservoir 
close to the town, whence th^ are distributed among 
public fountains dispersed in different parts of the city. 
Blois is the seat of a bishopric, a court of original juris¬ 
diction, a departmental college, a diocesan seminary, and 
a secondary ecclesiastical school; a botanical garden* 
founded by Henry IV. j a public library, with 19,000 
volumes; a royal society of agriculture: a departmental 
nursery, &c. It has, also, a port well frequented by the 
craft navigating the Loire, a theatre* an abattoirc, and a 
depdt d'italons. It produces serges, hosiery, and gloves* 
cutlery and hardware, leather, &c., and has a consider¬ 
able trade in wines, spirits, vinegar, fire-wood* and staves* 
liquorice, and otlier articles. Bernier, the celebrated 
eastern traveller, was a nutlvf of Blois. {Huso^ art. 
JLot’r et Cher ; Inglis's SvHlzerlandy tSfC.y p. 357.* &c.) 

BLYTHE (S.). or BLYTH NOOK* a sea-port town 
of England, co. Northumberland* on the Blytb, 12 m. 
N.E. by N. Newcastle-on-Tyne* and 8 m. S.E. by E. 
Morpeth. Pop. in 1801* 1*283; in 1831, 1,944. It is situate 
on the S. side of the river, where it discharges itself into 
the German Ocean, and consisted till lately of a few 
narrow ill-laid-out streets; but modem improvements 
are giving it a new aspect. Its church is a chapel of 
ease to the parish church of Earsdon: Methodists, Pres¬ 
byterians, and other dissenters have places of worship. 
The coal trade is carried on to a considerable extent* 
and iron from tlie Bcdliugton works is largely exported. 
The harbour is excellent for ships of small burden* 
affording free entrance and safe anchorage in all seasons; 
and the coast for some miles is peculiarly adapted for 
bathing. There is here a dry dock, a custom-house 
dependent on that of Newcastle, a light-house* and a 
beacon-light. 

BO A VIST A, the most easterly of the Cape dc Verde 
islands, which see. 

BOBBIO, a town of the Sardinian states, div. Genoa, 
cap. prov. same name, on the Trebbia, 34 m.N.E. Genoa. 
Pop. 4,000. It is surrounded ^ walls, and is the seat of 
a bishopric, and of a tribunal of original jurisdiction. It 
was ceded to Sardinia, in 1743, by Austria. 

BOBROV, a town of Russia in Europe, gov. Voro- 
nege, on the Bitioug, .*’’2 m. S.E. Voronege; lat. 50" 6' 
N., long. 40" 10' E. Pop. 5,(XK). It has two churches, 
and includes a large space laid out in gardens. It derives 
its name from the number of beavers {btdiry) formerly 
found in its vicinity. 

BOBHUISK, or BOB RISK, a town of Russia in Eu. 
rope, gov. Minsk, on the Bobruia, where it fails into the 
Berezina, cap. district, 90 m. S.E. Minsk. It was fortified 
in 1810 and 1812, and was ineflectually attacked by the 
French during the last of those years. It has four 
chuichcs and a gymnasium. 

BOCHNIA, a town of Galicia, cap. clrc.*near the 
Raba, 25 m. E. S. E. Crawcow. Pop. 4,800. It has a 
gymnasium, and a board for the administration of mines 
and salt-works. For an account of the latter, which are 
very extensive, see Wigliczka. 

BOCHOLD, or BOCKHOLT, a town of the Prussian 
States, prov. Westphalia, rcg. Munster, on the Ali6, 15 
m. K.N.E. Cleves. Pop. 4,000. There are rich iron 
mines in its vicinity; and it has some trade in corn* 
spirits, &c., with manufactures of cotton and silk. 

BOCHUM, a town of the Prussian States, prov.West- 

S halia, reg. Arasberg* cap. circ., 25 m. N.E. Dusscl- 
orf. Pop. 4,200. It has three churches and a college ; 
and manufactures, coffee-mills, and jewellery. 

BOCKING, apar. and village of England, co. Essex, 
hund. Hinckford: area of i>ar., 3,800 acres. Pop. 3,128. 
The village, almost contiguous to Braintree, and 38 
m. E. by N. London, consists principally of a single 
street, extending along the high road from London to 
the B. counties. There are several corn and fulling 
mills on the river Brain, and the increase (342) 
In the pop. during the 10 years previous to 1831, Is 
ascribed to the increased manufacture of silk and crape. 
It has a free school, endowed by Dr. Gauden, bishop of 
Worcester, for the education of 30 boys; an almshouse* 
founded in the reign of Henry VI.; and some other 
charities. Braintrbb.) ^ ^ 

BODMIN, a bor. and town of England, co. Cornwall* 
hund. Trigg, 25 m. W by N. Plymouth. It is nearly 
in the centre of the county, Is built on a gri^ual acclf- 
vit)', between two hills, and consists chiefly of one main 
BtrMt nearly a mile in length : the houses are an inter¬ 
mixture of low irregular ancient structures, and neatly 
built modem ones. The church (rebuilt altout a. d. 1472) 
is a spacious structure in the later Gothic style, situated 
in the vale at the E. end, whence the town nadually as¬ 
cends. The Calvinists, Wesleyans, and Bnanites, nave 
each chapels. There is an endowed dammar-school, 
founded by Elizabeth, and a national girls’ school. The 
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town-hall wai originally tho refectory of St. Auitln*a 
Priory ; each of Its ends are fitted as courts of Justice, and 
the intermediate area used as a corn-market; over the 
whole are grand Jury and nnlilic assembly-rooms. N. of 
the town is the county gaol, including a sheriff's ward and 
a bridewell: at the vv. end is the co. lunatic asylum, 
built in 1820. It is well supplied with water, and par¬ 
tially paved and flagged, but not lighted. Pop., In 1821, 
2 ^; in 1831, 3,.37o: houses at the latter period, 096. 
These numbers refer, however, to the old boundaries 
of the bor., which included but a minor portion of 
the parish; whereas its present pari, tmundaries com¬ 
prise the entire parish, and also the adjoining parishes 
of Holland, Lanivet, and Lanhydrock, comprising in 
all an area of 16,.300 acres, and a pop., iii 1831, of 5,228. 
It has returned 2 mem. to the H. of C. since the ?3d of 
Edw. I.; the right of election having been vested, nre- 
. viously to the Reform Act, in the corporation. In 1838 
It had 332 registered electors. The market is held on 
Saturday ; and it has several fairs. The chief manu> 
fiicCure is shoes, of whibh a coiibiderablc number are 
made, and sold at the different markets and fairs of the 
county. A railroad, commencing at Wade bridge (at the 
head of Padstow harbour), about G in. in a N.W. di¬ 
rection, terminates at tho back of the town, by wliich 
coals and other articles are brought to it, as well as lime 
and sea sand, to the agricultural district through which it 
passes. It is governed by a mciyor, 3 aldermen, and 12 
oouncillors. It is a stannary town, and had, at an early 
period, the privilege of stamping tin. The summer as¬ 
sizes, 3 of the general quarter sessions, and tlie election 
courts for the E. division of Cornwall, are held here. 

BCEOTIA, a famous region of ancient, and now of 
indep. Greece, prov. E. Hollas, and forming the N. part 
of tiie nomarchi' of Attica and Rcsotla, lictween lat. 38^ 
y and 380 41 / i„ng. 22 “ .W and 23® 49' E.; shape 
triangular ; havihg N. W. Phocis; N. the Opiintian Lo- 
crls; N. E. the channels of Talunda and Egripo ; and S. 
Attica and the Corinthian Gulph ; length E. to W. about 
42 m.; greatest breadth 27 m. 

Its mountains, the most celebrated of which is Zagora, 
(an. f/e/tcoa), mostly surround or divide it into two prin¬ 
cipal basins—those of the Cephisus and Thebes. Its 
chief rivers are tlie Gayrios {Cephisus) and the Asimo 
\ Asopus). It (‘ontalns three lakes ; those of Topolias ( Cn- 
paish Sarzina {Hplica), and Paralimni; the first tho 
largest in Greece. It is a high but well-watered region ; 
and as many of tho streams find their way, and the lakes 
a vent to the sea, only by means of subterraneous 
courses, marshes abound; and the atmosphere is damp, 
foggy, oppressive, and unhealthy in some places, as at 
Llvaidia, where intermittent fevers arc prevalent. The 
fertility of Boeotia is however such, that it has always an 
abundant crop, though elsewhere famine should prevail. 
Tiie land is well rultivated, especially with wheat, rice, 
madder, cotton, maize, hemp, .and tobacco. Helicon is 
clothed in its lower parts with evergreens; above these 
there is a Ibrcst of pines, and its top is often capped with 
snow ; kennes oak grows abundantly, and 6,000 okes 
( 2 .'> 8,000 lbs.) of gall-nuts are collected yearly. The 
lake Topolias still produces the reeds anciently so cele¬ 
brated for rustic flutes, and Boeotian pipers are still in high 
repute. Most of the cottages in the neighbourhood are 
built of these reeds. Flocks of bustards inhabit the 
banks of Topolias ; and its larm eels, dried and salt^, 
form a considerable article of trade. Many spots in 
Boeotia present striking sceneiy. It forms two eparchies, 
those of Thebes {Thiva) and Livadia, which are its two 
principal towns. 

BOGENDORF, a village of Prussia, prov. Silesia, 
reg. idegnitz 18 m. W.S.W. Sagan. Pop. 1,400. It 
has in its vicinity mines of the precious metals, and of 
copper and lead. 

BOOLIPOOK. See BHAVorLPORE. 

BOGNOR, a marit. town and cliapciry of England, co. 
Sussex, rime Chichester, hund. Aldwick, par. S. Bersted,' 
66 m. S.W. by S. London. Pop. (of the whole par.], in 
1821,1,851; 18.31, 2,190. It is situated on the coast be¬ 
tween Selsey Bill and Worthing, amidst rocks that ex¬ 
tend in a curving direction 2 or 3 m. into the sea, and 
make it inaccessible except to the smaller class of coasting 
▼esseli: there is a good beach and every accommodation 
for baling. Previously to 1780 ft was a small fishing vil¬ 
lage, and uis is still the occupation of its resident popu¬ 
lation, who send their produce to tho I.ondon market. 
In the above yeer Sir R. Hotharo commenced bnUdIng a 
villa and eome good lodging-houses, since which this 
watering-plaM has contlnuea to enlarge, and forms a fa¬ 
vourite resort for those who seek retirement, rather than 
gaiety. In occasional change of ecene. It is sheltered on 
the N. by the South Down hills, a range extending tnm 
Portsdown to Dover. The Portsmouth and Arundel 
Canal passes within 3m. There are Episcopal, Inde¬ 
pendent, and Weelmn chapels; a school, in which 20 
firle are clothed gnd educated ; another (founded by the 
late Priqceu Charlotte) for 50 girls; a good hotel and 
lodging-houses/te., for the accommodation of vlsttere. 
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The regulation of the town is placed under commission¬ 
ers (by an act of parliament), who moot monthly, and 
levy a duty of 2«. a chaldron on coals, to defray the ex¬ 
penses of repairing roads, Ac. Weekly markc^ts are hold, 
m a spacious modern market-place, on Thursday anil 
Saturday^nd an annual fair on the 5Uk and Gtli of July. 

BOGODOCKHOF, a town of Russia In Europe, guv. 
Kharkof, cap. distr., on the Merlo, 60 m. N.E. Poltava; 
lat. 2' N., long. 35^ 50' E. Pop. 6,800. It is sur¬ 
rounded by a rampart and a ditch. The inhabitants are 
principally employed in tanning and dressing leather, and 
making it up into hoots and shoes; they also carry on a 
considerable trade in cattle, hides, &c. 

BOGORODITSK, a town of Russia in Europe, gov. 
Tula, cap. distr., at the confluence of the LcBnoi-()upert 
and the Viarkova, 40 m. S.B.E. Tula. Pop. 5,000. 
It has a royal castle and four churches. The country 
round is productive of corn, hemp, flax, and honey, which 
form the principal objects of the trade of the town. 

BOGOTA (formerly Santa F6 de Bogota)y a city of 
Colombia, of which it is the cap. and the seat of the go¬ 
vernment, on an elevated plateau at tlie foot of Mount 
Chingasa, 8,615 it. above the level of the sea; 225 m. £. 
the Pacific Ocean, 50 m. E. the river Magdalena, 65 m. 
S.E. Ilouda, and 134 m. N.E. Neyva; lat. 4<^37'N., long. 
740 KK W. Pop. from 30,000 to 40,000. Owing to its 
elevation, the city ciijoys afine and equable temperature; 
the climate, however, is exceedingly humid, though not 
unhealthy. The first appearance of the town from 
the N.W. is very imposing: being built on rising 
ground, it forms a sort of amphitheatre, and the white 
towers of the cathedral and the monasteries of Mont¬ 
serrat and Guadalupe arc seen seated on lofty peaks 
behind Streets generally narrow, but regular, inter¬ 
secting ^ach other at right angles, and some having a 
stream of water constantly flowing down the middle; 
all of them arc paved, and the principal ones have foot¬ 
paths. The chief street, or Caue Real, has at its extre¬ 
mity the plaga mayory or princifial square, where the 
market is neld; it is formed by the cathedral, the palace 
of the president, custom-house, &c. Bogota Indng sub¬ 
ject to frequent earthquakes, the houses are low, with 
thick walls; clcganee being commonly sacrificed to solid¬ 
ity. Nearly half the area of the city is occupied by re¬ 
ligious structures ; there are 26 rbiirches, besides tlie 
callicdral, 9 monasteries, and 3 nunneries; and four-sixths 
of the houses in Bogota are said to belong to them. The 
cathedral, built in 1HI4, and distinguished by the simpli¬ 
city of its interior, was destroyed by an eaithquake in 
18^. Most of the other cliurcnes are more remarkable 
for gorgeousness and gilding than for taste; gems are 
lavi^cd in profusion upon the statues. The palace of 
the former viceroys of New Granada, now occupied by 
the president of the republic, can boast no architectural 
beauty. The '* palace of the deputies ” is a large bouse 
at the comer of a street, the under story of which is, or 
at least was a few years ago, let out in shops for the 
sale of brandy! ” The ** palace of the senate *' consists 
of one of the wings of the convent of the Dominicans. 
The mint is a large plain building. There arc three sets 
of barracks, two quartelSy and an artillery dpp6t, where 
all military equipments arc made, and articles of Euro¬ 
pean manufacture repaired ; some of the convents have 
hospitals attached, but they are wretchedly conducted, 
and very dirty. It has a university and three colleges, 
the principal of which belongs to tlic Jesuits; a school of 
chemistry and mineralogy; a Lancastrian school on the 
roost liberal principles; a national academy; a public 

S , &c. There is a theatre, a well-constructed 

jz, and well attended; but the pcrformuices are 
bad. The private liouscs in Bogota are constructed of 
sun-dried brick, whitewashed, and tiled: latterly their 
style has bien considerably improved. Beams are now 
concealed by a ceiling: glass has been introduced into, 
and barricades removed flrom, the windows; the street 
doors are better painted, and light balconies have begun 
to supersede enormous and heavy galleries. In- general, 
the houses are built with a court In the centre, round 
which runs a gallery or a covered terrace. The forniture 
is simple: but European carpets and other manufactures 
are now in very general use. There are no chimneys, 
stoves only being used. In the principal streets, the 
ground floors are occupied by shops: these are, however, 
dirty and dark, and the only admission for daylight is by 
the door. Almost evciy inhabitant, not in the employ 
of government, in the church, or in the army, is a shop- 
ke^r. '* Seated upon his counter, smoking in^Bsantiy, 
andf giving laconic answers to his customers, the Colom¬ 
bian merchant in many respects resembles those of 
Smyrna nr Aleppo." Bogota cannot boast of ten mer¬ 
chants who can command 100,000 piastres, nor of five in¬ 
dividuals living upeu a revenue of that amount. The 
most common incomes are flrom 6,000 to 10,000 piastres. 
The city is very badly lighted; there are no common 
sewers; and the filth being oast into the streams tj^at run 
through the streets, renders them infectious. Owing to 
the Bcantlneu of the population, and the want of car- 
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ringei, some of the streets are overgrown with grass. 
The market Is well and cheaply supplied with provisions; 
but Runipean manufactures are said to be extravagantly 
dear. There are no carts or vehicles of any description, 
tratiic lielng carried on exclusively by mules. The envi¬ 
rons of Bogota ai e agreeable, but little frequented; the 
favourite promenades being the aUimcda^ or public walk, 
at one of the <‘ntrances to the town; and the two princi¬ 
pal streets, along which gentlemen may often be seen 
rilling at full gallop on wretched horses, bedisened with 
gold, and glittering in military uniforms, ** some with 
round hats orn.imenteil with plumes of feathers, others 
with cocked ones, and a still greater number wearing 
shakos and helmets." The costume of the females is still 
more peculiar. Rich and poor dress alike out of doors: 
the mantilla is worn; a ph^c of blue cloth envelopes the 
he»id, and covers all the features excepting the eyes, reach¬ 
ing to the waist; and the whole is crowned by a broad- 
brimmed licaver hat. The women of Bogota are gene¬ 
rally acknowledged to be handsome; their complexions 
are fair and clear; their physiognomy is Sjianish. I'hey 
ore however accused of being great intriguantes^ and 
very pcvcre strictures have been passed upon them by 
tr.tvellcrs. Visiting, evening parties, balls, masquerades, 
and religious processions, are their chief amusements; 
as bull-figiits, cock-fights, the theatre, and gambling, are 
those ol the men. 

Bogota was founded by Gonzalo Ximenes de Quesada, 
who built 12 huts here in I.'UIB; in 1548 it was created a 
city, and made 'the seat of a royal audiencia; and in 
lIMil .advanced to the honours of a metropolitan see. It 
was the capital of New Granada, while a colony of Spain; 
a distinction wMch, since the war of liberation, it has 
changed for the greater one it at present enjoys, as the 
head city of a free state, {Mod. TVav. xxvii. 311—327.; 
Balhi, 3d edit., &c.) 

BOGWANGOLA, an ini. town of llindostan, prov. 
Bengal, 8 m. N.E. Moorshedabad; lat.24^21' N.,long. 
8HO R, It is built entirely of bamboo, mats, and 
thfitch; but is a place of considerable trade, .and from 
lienee the cap. or the district is chiefly supplied with 
grain. 

BOH AIN, a town of Franco, d4p. Aisne, cap. canton, 
10 m. N.N.R. St. Quentin. Pop. 3,393. It has a 
fabric of German clocks u cariUtm^ and produces shawls, 
gauzes, &c. 

BOHEMIA (Germ. JB'oAmm, Boh. Cxech) (Kincdom 
ok), an inland country, occupying tlie centre of Europe, 
and forming an important portion of tiie Austrian em¬ 
pire, between lat. 4 h‘^ 34'and ,510,3' N., and long. 12® ,5' 
and 1G0 4G' E., h.'iving N.E. Prussi,*in .Silesia, N. and 
N.W. Saxony, S.W'. Uav.*iria, and S. and S.E. tiie arch¬ 
duchy of Austria and ]\Iuravi& Shape, an irregular 
rhomboid; greatest length, E.and W , 200 m.; greatest 
breadth, N. to S., 170 m. The area, pop., &c.,according 
to the Austrian Natijnal Encyclopddiat are as fol¬ 
lows :— 


Difltrli'ts or 
Cirrlen. 

Kztent In •hi. 
miles ( Eiik.) 

Pop. 1831. 

Chief Towns and Pop. 

Bunxlau - 
lieitmerttz 

oirSIS."! 

Prachin - 
Bidkchov • 
C7ulau 

Klbogm - 

Budweis - 
PilHeii . - 
Talicnr - . 
Kaurzim - 
Kl.ittau • 
Bernun 
lUkuniU • 
Smz - . 

l.Mf, 

1.1f>S 

1,V7V 

l.‘^70 

1/>«1 

94G 

1,*70 

1,187 

l,fi77 

1,4AZ 

l.«I7 

1,1U9 

973 

1,119 

844 

909 

.387,898 

.341,71(3 
.319.948 
294-326 
236,.589 
245,640 

234,265 

23.3,713 

203,875 

198,4.30 

197,-67 

185.295 

171,701 

166,801 

1.57,326 

129,970 

f Jung-Hunzlau • .5,000 
lH«l%enlierg -11,500 
lieitmeritz - 4,290 

KttnicgrZts • 7,4(i0 
Chrudun - - 5,6.30 
Pisek - - - 5,4.50 
Ultschln - - 3,780 

rt'zaidau - 3,.320 

iKuttenberg • 8,470 
fElhogen . .. 2/)10 
IBk« . - - 9,470 

lludweis - . 7,4.50 
Pilsen - . 8,800 

Tabor - - 4,050 

Kaurzim - 1,860 

KlatUu - - 5,780 
Beraun • 2,170 

Schlan . - 3/i80 

Saaz - - 4,900 


SU,«85 

3,725,079 


City of Prague 


103,670 


Totnls - 

S0.985 

.3,828,749 



But, in 18.38. the pop. had increased to 4,128,661 (on/d, 
p. 234.); and in 1837 the pop. of Prague, e* the garrison, 
the inhabitants of the citadel, and the strangers in the 
town, amounted to 107,3,58. {See Pa ague.) 

Mountains^ SfC _Bohemia is a basin, surrounded on 

every side by mountain-ranges, which in som^arts rise 
to upwards of .5,000 ft. in height. From the Fichtelge- 
blrge (pine-moiinulns), near the W. extremity, the 
Chun called the Erzgebirge (ore mountains) runs N.E., 
forming the bound.ary between Bohemia and Saxony, as 
far as the exit of the Elbe from the first-mentioned 
country. The highest point of this range is the Schwarz- 
wald, about 4,000 ft. above the sea ; parallel to it is the 
Mittelgebirge (midland mountains), which runs as for 
as thel. bank of the Elbe. From the r. bank of the Elbe. 
E. and S.R., forming in part the frontier against Prussia, 
run a aeries of chains entitled successively the Lannitter, 


Iser, Blesen (giant) and Sudetengebirge, the loftiest 

{ loin tof which, the Snow^cap, is from 6,200 to 6,400 ft. 
n height. The S.W. border is formed 1^ the Bohmer- 
wald. or Bohemian forest mountains, included in the 
Her^nlan forest of the ancients, and a branch from 
the Ficfatelgebirge: they are wild and precipitous, and 
contrast remarkably witn the Moravian chain in the S.E., 
which is of gentle ascent, varying from 2,000 to 3,000 ft. 
in height, and separating the affluents of the Elbe from 
those of the Danube. Within these boundaries, Bohemia 
presents an undulating surface, with an inclination for 
the most part towards the N.: its hills are sometimes 
steep, and even precipitous; but rising generally no 
higher than about 500 or 600 ft. above the level of the 


sea. 

Bivers _Bohemia forms, in fact, an elevated plateau, 

sloping towards the N., and drained by the, Elbe, which 
traverses two thirds of its breadth, and receives the 
numerous brooks and streams that descend from its lofty 
barriers. The sources of this neat river are in the Rie- 
sengebirge mountains, whence it descends, in a S. direc¬ 
tion, to Pardubitz, and thence W. as far as Melnik, where, 
after receiving the Moldau, it becomes navigable. In its 
course to the frontier of Saxony, it is joined besides by 
the Adler, at K6nlgingr6tz, the Iser, and the Eger: 
the Wattawa, Sasawa, Beraunka, and Luschnitz, fall 
into the Moldau before its junction with the Elbe. 
The Moldau is navigable from Budweis, and an iron rail¬ 
way between that town and Linz, on the Danube, com¬ 
pleted in 1824, forms a connecting link of a grand water 
communication between the German Ocean and the 
Black Sea. This spirited undertaking was, until lately, 
the longest railroad in Europe; but it is only t^pted to 
carriiages drawn by horses, and having to pass over con¬ 
siderable heights, which occasion much difficult and 
expense in transporting goods, the advaptages it afforded 
were insufficient to divert the course of trade into 
this new channel, and it has proved an unprofitable 
speculation. 

Minerals. —The mineral riches ol BohemiaAre of con¬ 
siderable importance and value. From the mh to the 
17th centuries, considerable quantities of gold and silver 
were obtained; the first Is now, however, no longer 
met with, except occasionally in small quantities, in the 
beds of some of the streams ; but above 20,000 marks of 
silver are still obtained annually from the lead mines. 
The latter produce about 60,000 cwts. a year of lead and 
litharge, iron is found in most parts .of the kingdom, 
but the product is but trifling, not exceeding from 15,(XK) 
to 20,000 tons a year. There are also tin mines (the only 
ones in the Austrian dominions), with mines of copper, 
zinc, cinnabar, arsenic, cobalt, Ac. Coal is pretty abun- 
bant, particularly in the N. parts of the kingdom ; and 
the produce which has increased very rapidly of late 
years, is now probably little under 90,000 or 100,000 tons 
a year. There are a great variety of mineral springs; 
those of Toplitz, Carlsbad, Sedlitz, &c., having a Eu¬ 
ropean reputation. About 800,000 bottles of water from 
these springs are sei^Pto be annually exjiorted. All 
the salt used in Bohemia is imported. The working of 
the mines is superintended by two mining commissions, 
at .Toachimsthal and Przlbram. Under these are 23 
inferior mining courts, and branches, the miners having 
their own codes of law and especial courts of justice; the 
whole is controlled by a department of the ministry 
of finance at Vienna. 

Climate very healthy ; but, from the elevation of the 
country, it is, on the whole, rather cold. In the moun¬ 
tainous resdons, the snow, which often lies IS ft. deep, 
does not disap^ar until i^ril, the mildest climate is 
that of the valley of the Elbe. At Prague the mean 
temperature of the year is about 47® Fahr. The pre¬ 
valent winds are westerly. 

Soil, Agriculture, ^c. — The soil of Bohemia consists 
principally of a clayey loam, but in parts sandy loams and 
sand predominate. In some of the mountainous circles 
there is a good deal of waste land; but, speaking gene¬ 
rally, the valleys arc very fertile. The finest land is in 
the circle of Saaz. Of the total area of the kingdom, 
amounting to 20,285 Eng. sq. m., or 12,982,000 Eng. acres. 
It is estimated that 11,060,673 acres are under culture or 
otherwise productive, being distributed as follows: — 
Arable lands, 6,.533,609 acres; common pasture lands, 
869,6(>2 acres; woods, 3,393,216 acres; vineyards, 6,367 
acres; meadows and gardens, 338,930 acres; the rest 
being barren mountains, water, roads, and other un. 
cultivable lands. Here, as in all the rest of Germany, 
rye forms the principal crop, and next to it Is oats, and 
then barley and wheat. The produce of each description 
of grain has been estimated at: — Rye, 2,129,606qrs.; 
oats. 1,739.7.53 qrs.; barley, 877,508 qrs.; wheat, 394,166 
qrs. {Becker's Handel’s Lexicon, and anf3, p. 239.): 
but we have no doubt that this estimate Is below tna 
mark; and, in fact, the estimate fai the National Ency¬ 
clopaedia makes the product of rye I5,000j000 metzen, or 
about 3,2.50,000 qrs., and so with the other crops. 
Potatoes are now very extensively cidtivatea, particu- 
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tarly In the mountainoni dfotrleti» where they form the 
greater part of the food of the people. Flax and hemp 
are principal ohiecta of attention, and lupply the materiid 
for the it^le industry of the country. Hops, which are 
excellent, are raised in considerable quantities, about 
12,000 cwt. being annually exported to Bavaria only. 
The culture of beet-root, with a view to the manufacture 
of sugar, has of late years increased very rapidly; so much 
so that, in 1838, no fewer than 87 fabrics of beet-root 
sugar were in operation. The export of flrult from the 
circle of Leitmentz only has in some years amounted to 
60^)00 cwt. Some wine is made, but the qual^ is very 
inferior; and beer is the national beverage. The stock 
of horses, in 1831, was estimated at about 144.000$ of 
homed cattle, at 974,000; and of sheep, at 1,360,000. 
Until recently, but little attention has been paid to stock 
husbandry; latterly, however, considerable efforts have 
been made to improve the breeds, and these have been 
very successflil, particularly in the case of the sheep. 
The supply of cattle is inadequate for the consunmtlon ; 
and there is annually a large importation from Poland 
and Hungary. 

On the whole, agriculture in Bohemia, though a^od 
deal Improved, is still in a very baokwaj^ state. This, 
no doubt, is ascribable to a variety of causes; but prin¬ 
cipally, perhaps, to the depressed state of the peasantry, 
and the want of leases. Most of the land is parcelled out 
into immense estates; and these are cultivated, either 
by peasants employed by, and working on account of, the 
Landlord, or by petty occupiers, paying a labour rent for 
their land. Mr. Gleig has given some curious details in 
reference to this suQect m his Travels in Germany, 
Bohemia, ftc. ** Of large towns,'* says he," there seems 
to be, in Bohemia, very few; but every vale and strath is 
crowded with human dwellings ; village succeeding vil¬ 
lage, and hamlet treading on hamlet, with the most re¬ 
markable fecunalty. On the other hand, you may strain 
your eyes in vain in search of those species of habitations 
which give to our English landscapes their peculiar 
charm. There is no such thing in all Uohemia — 1 ques¬ 
tion wheaer there be in all Germany — as a park; and as 
to detached farm-houses, they arc totally unknown. The 
nobility inhabit what they term schlosscs, that is to say, 
castles or peaces, which are invariably planted down 
either in the very heart of a town or large village, or at 
most a gun-shot removed from it. No sweeping mea¬ 
dows surround them with their tasteful swells, their 
umbrageous covers, and lordly avenues; no deer troop 
from glade to glade, or cluster in groups round the stem 
of some giant oak, their favourite Imunt for ages. But 
up to the very hall-door, or at least to the foundations of 
the wall which girdles in the courtyard, perhaps twelve 
or twenty feet wide, the plough regularly passes. A 
garden, the graff generally possesses, and his taste in j 
uowers is good; but it almost always happens that his 
very garden affords no privacy, and that his flowers are 
huddled together within some narrow space, perhaps in 
the very court-yard of which Uave already spoken aa 
alone dividing his mansion flroiMhe open and cultivated 
fields. With respect, again, to the condition of the 
cultivators, that is, in all respects, so different from the 
■late of our agricultural gentlemen at home, that, even at 
the hazard of saying over again what has been stated a 
thousand times already, 1 must describe it at length. 
In the first place, then, there is no class of persons In 
Bohemia corresponding to our English farmer. Nobody 
hires land in order to make a profit out of It, at least 
nobody for such a purpose hires a largo tract of land; but 
each individual cultivates his own estate, whether it be 
of wide or of narrow extent. Thus the graff, or prince, 
though he be the owner of an entire circle, is yet the only 
farmer within that circle. He does not let an acre of 
ground to a tenant; but having built what he conceives 
to be an adequate number of boiierin-houses, he plants in 
each of these a bouer-man, and pays him for tilling the 
ground. These bouerin-houses, again, are all clustered 
together into villages, so that the bouerman is never 
without an abundant society adapted to his tastes; and 
very happily, albeit very rudely, his days and nights ap¬ 
pear to be spent. 

The land In Bohemia does not, however, belong ex¬ 
clusively to any order in the community. Many bouer- 
men are owners of their forms, some of them to the 
extent of 100 acres and more; while almost every township 
has iU territories, which, like the noble's estate, are culti- I 
vated for the benefit of the burgh. But in all cases it is j 
the owner, and not the cultivator, to whom the proceeds 
of the harvest belong. These are, indeed, gathered In 
and housed for him by his representatives, wno, In addi¬ 
tion to some fixed money payments, for the most part 
enjoy the privilege of keejnng a cow or two on the wastes 
belonging to the manor; but all the risk and trouble of 
oonvening his grain into money attaches to the pro¬ 
prietor of the soil." (11.19.) 

) But'tbqugh by far the larger portion of the land be 
cultivated in the way described, Iw hired labour, still it Is 
eertaiil that a good deal is let in Bohemia, as in all simi¬ 


larly situated countries, not for money or a qusntlty of 
produce, bnt for a certain amount of labour to be per¬ 
formed on the estate of the lord, which amount is regu¬ 
lated by a law called the Roboth-fiatmt. Mr. Reeve, in 
his instructive Sketches of Bohemia, has the following 
statement as to the relation subsisting between the lords 
and those occupying their estates, under this system 

" The subjects, as they are termed, are all registered 
in the books of the estates; the lord collects the king's 
taxes, besides his own dues, and sends an annual supply 
of recruits to the imperial army. He has the power of 
expelling misdemeanants from his estate, and he exercises 
a certain control over his subjects; but the peasants are 
by no means attached to the soil i and they may always 
appeal to the courts of justice against their lord, with a 
proverbial certainty (such is the policy of the govern¬ 
ment) of gaining their cause. On the other hand, the 
lord represents the government to his TOasants, and the 
peasants to the government; and whilst nc is accountable 
to the justice of the country, he has it in his power to 
exercise a beneficent influence over the lower orders. 
He provides for their instruction; he introduces Improve¬ 
ments, and encourages trade; he Increases their commer- 
I cial relations: he arbitrates in their disputes; and in pro- 
; portion to his fulfilment or neglect of these functions, 
the estate is prosperous or poor. It often happens that 
I the nobility and gentry have acquired a purely German 
character, in accordance with that of the Austrian 
government, but very much opposed to the national 
spirit and national wants of the Bohemian people. All 
the ancient seimorial rights which were not legalised and 
regulated by Joseph II., as the Roboth dues, Ac., were 
abolished by that monarch. But the tradition of feudal 
attachment and of feudal obedience still exists among<«t 
the people: thus, although tlie consent of the lord is nut 
legally required to a mamage between his peasants, it is 
generally asked, and considered indlspenaablc. Tho 
possessions of some of the Bohemian nobles arc immense; 
rrince Schwartzenberg owns one eighth of the country; 
and the estates once held by the great Wallenstein were 
BO vast as to have formed the app.'uiage of six great fami¬ 
lies after his death and attainder." (Metropolitan Mag., 
Aprils 1837.) 

Hence the condition of estates, and of the population 
upon them, depends more, perhaps, in this than in any 
other country, on the conduct or the lords. Wherever 
the latter are liberal and iutelligcnt, 4hc estate has an 
improved appearance, and the inhab. arc contented, 
industrious, and thriving. Unluckily, however, the 
bulk of the landlords, like the occupiers of their estates, 
are strongly attached to routine practices, and to those 
Ibudal privileges which, while they oppress and degrade 
the peasantry, impoverish the lords. 

Here, as in most other countries, industry flourishes 
most where it has to contend with the greatest diili- 
culties. I'he rich level lands of Bohemia, instead of 
being the best, are the worst cultivated. The occupiers 
of the mountainous and poorer districts display, speak¬ 
ing generally, not only the greatest industry, but the 
greatest skill, and the most improved methods of cul¬ 
tivation. 

Tho forests, as already seen, are very extensive: 
they are mostly situated in the W. parts of the king¬ 
dom, and especially in the district of Prachin. They 
arc estimated to yield annually above 2,000,000 cubic 
fothoms of wood. 

Manttfaclures — With the exception, perhaps, of 
Moravia, Bohemia has long been the most celebrated 
of all the Austrian states for its manufactures. At this 
moment it produces the finest linens and Unco yarn of 
any country in Europe Spinning is the universal and 
favourite employment of the women; and no fewer than 
600,000 females are said to prosecute it as a subsidiary 
business 1 Machines for spinning have, however, been 
introduced; but it remains to be seen whether they will 
be able to undersell the yam produced by the hand. 
About 65,000 hands are supposed to be employed iii 
linen weaving ; and tho total annual value or the pro¬ 
duce of this branch of industry, including that of lace, 
may bo estimated at about 1,200,000/. a year. I'hls 
branch of industiy is said, however, to be on the decline, 
in consequence of the growth of the cotton manufacture. 
Aocor^ng to the National Encyclopedia, 20,000 indi¬ 
viduals are employed in hand-spinning, exclusive of 
those employed in the factories, which are numerous: 
18,000 hands are said to be employed in the hosiery 
department of the trade. There are about 600 bleach¬ 
ing establishments in full work, and the manufacture of 

E otash is rery considerable. The woollen manufocture 
I very extensive: in spinning only, 65,000 hands are 
said to be engaged; and in weaving, flrom 15,000 to 
16,000: the weaving of woollen stockings employs firom 
%000 to 3,000 bands. The hat-makers, mrriers, &c., are 
estimated at about 1,200; and the leather manufacturers at 
4,000. There are about 100 paper-mills; and ttm hn- 
peiial tobacco manufactory at Sodlitz supplies the whole 
country with that article, through the agency of above 
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7,000 retail shops. The manulkcture of metals and 
minerals, and of beet-root sugar, has already been 
alluded to. 

But of all the Bohemian manufactures none is nearly 
so well known in foreign countries as that of glass. 
Bohemian glass is not so pure as that of England or 
France; but the art,of staining, painting, and gilding 
glass, is much better understood there than in this 
country, and articles of Bohemian manufacture are un¬ 
equalled in point of lightness and richness of appear¬ 
ance. It is probable, however, were it not for the 
weight of the duties laid on glass in this country, and 
the troutdesome regulations connected with their assess¬ 
ment, that we should soon become formidable rivals 
of the Bohemians, even in those departments in which 
they appear at present to have the greatest supe¬ 
riority. 

Altogether, it is said that from 1-5th to l-4th part of 
the inhab. of Bohemia are engaged in manufactures. 
But then It is material to observe that all the hand- 
spinners and weavers eombine with their business that 
of cultivators of patches of land, and other employ¬ 
ments. We believe, too, that the cotton trade or Bo- 
heiiiia, like that of the rest of Austria, is entirely the 
creation of prohibitions and oppressive duties on foreign 
stuffs and yarn ; and that, were these repealed, or mate¬ 
rially inrxlified, the manufacture would be involved in 
the greatest difUi-ulties. 

Owing to the want of capital, many of the great landed 
proprietors are obliged to engage in manufactures. 
Thus, Prince Kinsky, and Counts Harrach and Buc- 
quoy, are the greatest glass manufacturers; Prince 
Auorsberg manufactures sulphur, vitriol, and co¬ 
lours; Count Urbna and Prince Windizhgratz, tin 
plates; Count Thun, porcelain; Prince Lobkowltz, 
earthenware; Prince Wallenstein and others, beet¬ 
root sugar, &c. It is clear that manufactures carried 
on under such auspices must be more expensive and 
less improved than if they were carried on by indi- 
viduaU dependent upon them. 

Itaccs of People. — Of the 4,000,000 people in Bohemia, 
nearly 3,000,000 are Czeches, of Slavonic origin, and the 
rest Germans and Jews. The Germans, to the amount 
of fNK>,000, principally inhabit the capital and the circles 
of Elbogen, Saaz, I .eitmeritz, Bidschow, and Kdnigratz. 
In these circles German is the more prevalent lan¬ 
guage, though even in them Bohemian is the verna¬ 
cular tongue of the lower classes, as it is that of the 
middle classes and even of the higher ranks in other 
parts. The Gei man pop. is more industrious, intelligent, 
and enter]|^isiiig than the Slavonic. Thu .lews have iM^n 
setth'd in Bohemia fi om a very remote epoch. Here, as 
in other countries, they are mostly engaged in mercantile 
and pecuniary transactions; and they are also extensively 
engaged in the bu^lll(‘ss of distilling and brewing. 

lieltgion —Notwithstanding Bohemia may be truly 
said to be the cnullo of the Reformation, and the deter- 
ininctl and long-continued stand her inhabit.'iuts made in 
defonee of tlie doctrines promulgated by lluss and his 
followers, she is now become one of the principal strong¬ 
holds of Catholicism. The spirit of the ancient Bo¬ 
hemians has been entirely subdued; and they have lie- 
cotne amongst the most bigottud and superstitious ad¬ 
herents of a faith imposed on them by the sword of the 
conqueror and tiie rack and gibbet of the inquisitor. 
Nowhere, perliaps, is the miserable trurnwry of relics 
and saints’ days held in such veneration. Religion here 
lias not been employed to enlighten the understanding 
or improve the morals; but to darken the one, and to 
pervert and debase the other. The more intelligent part 
of the pop., disgusted with Its ceremonies, have taken 
refuge in scepticism; but the great bulk of the people 
believe what they arc told, and forsake the altars of 
Christ to prostrate themselves before those of St. John 
of Nepomuek 1 Tiie church hierarchy consists ^f an 
archbishop (of Prague), 3 bishops, 7 deans of chapters, 
with numerous canons, 11 archdeacons, 133 deacons, 
1,107 jiarish and 50.5 minor cures. Though the monastic 
institutions were much diniinisiie<l by the vigorous and 
salutary reforms effected by Joseph II., there are still no 
fewer than 75 monasteries, and 7 convents, comprising 
about 1,020 monks and 150nuns; these are, however, 
obliged to do the duty of parish clergy, or to employ 
themselves in education, or in the care of the hospitals. 

Joseph II. granted full toleration to ail sorts of reli¬ 
gions. The Lutherans and Calvinists together amount 
to from ^,000 to 70,000. The Jews, amounting to nearly 
70,000, u’e under the grand rabbi at Prague. 

Education — If the goodness of education were to be 
inferred from the nunil^>r of educational establishments, 
Bohemia would have little reason to fear a comparison 
with most European countries. The institutions for its 
promotion consist of, a university at Prague; a poly¬ 
technic school; 26 gymnasiums ; 3 philosophical semi¬ 
naries; €3 theological seminaries; 1 military academy; 
3 convents for female education; 1 Jewish college; 40 
grammar schools; 2,600 Catholic, 36 Protestant, and 


20 Jewish, schools: and there are also schools for music 
and drawing, an observatory, and numerous libraries and 
cabinets of natural history, arts, and sciences. The 
Academy of Prague, though not long established, enjoys 
considerable celebrity. 

But there is great reason to fear that the enlightenment 
of the people Is looked upon as jk. secondaiy and sub¬ 
ordinate object by those who superintend education la 
Bohemia, — that Is, by the clergy. Their primary object 
is to maintain the existing order of things; to educate the 
people in the belief that the Catholic is the only true 
faith; and that it is the duty of every good and well-dis¬ 
posed person to submit implicitly to the dictates of his 
spiritual and civil superiors I Such an education is better 
fitted to narrow and enslave, than to expand and eman¬ 
cipate the mind. Any thing like free inquiry, any ex¬ 
amination into the reciprocal duties and obligations of 
princes and subjects, or any inquiry into the real sources 
of public wealth, would not be tolerated in theBohemiaQ 
academies. The pupils there are taught to believe that 
whatever is ordered is right! And adding to such a sys¬ 
tem of education the influence of a rirorous censorship of 
the press, the wonder is not that knowledge is at a low ebb 
in Bohemia, but that it is so far advanced as it really is. 

** The march of intellect in Bohemia, though the 
schoolmaster be abroad, is in very slow time, and, what it 
worse, it is but little aided by the national pen or the 
national printing-press. As a proof of this, 1 may men¬ 
tion that there are ordy 10 printers and 10 booksellers in 
Prague; while for the political quid niincs, there are 
merely published a couple of very small stupid news¬ 
papers in the German tongue, with other two, no less 
stupid, in the dialect of Bohemia. The literary periodi¬ 
cals, a^ain, are confined to a small paper, called the 
Ihthemtay in German, published thrice a week ; and the 
Abendunterhaltungen, in Bohemian, printed twice a 
week. For the lovers of science, art, manufactures, and 
agriculture, a journal devoted to these matters is pub¬ 
lished twice a year ; while the religious world remains 
quite satisfied witli one quarterly journal. Such is the 
hmited extent of the demand for political, literary, and 
religious information throughout Bohemia.*’ — Strang's 
Hermann in lK31, ii. 206. 

During the reign of Joseph II. the use of the Bo¬ 
hemian language was forbidden, not only in the courts 
of justice, but also in the colleges and higher academies. 
But, instead of suppressing the language of the people, 
this seems to have occasioned a reaction in its favour; 
and during the present century Bohemian literature has 
been a good deal attended to, and made considerable 
progress. 

Poor —The number of hospitals and charitable Insti¬ 
tutions in the capital and principal towns is veir con¬ 
siderable, and in the towns the poor are carefully pro¬ 
vided for. No regular poor-rates are, however, collected; 
where the foundation funds and voluntary subscriptions 
do not suffice, the deficiency is made up by rovemroent. 
But the contributions of the latter are offbrded very 
sparingly, and begging is, after all, the great resource of 
the Bohemian poor, as it must be of the poor of eveiy 
country where a compulsory provision is not establisheo. 
It is here, in fact, universal; and all traveHcrs are dis- 
msted with the numbers and importunity of the men¬ 
dicants. 


Mannersy ttc _The Bohemians are passionately fond 

of music ana dancing, and have attained to great pro¬ 
ficiency in both. The national airs are nearly the same 
with those of the Slowaks of the N.W. part of Hungary, 
and are generally plaintive. The waltz is the favourite 
dance; and two of its most fashionable varieties, the 
Redowak and the GalmmCy have been borrowed from the 
Bohemian peasants. The men are generally robust and 
well proportioned; and the women are (in Germany) 
eelebratra for their be.iuty. The dispositions of the 
people are more mercurial, and their manners more gay, 
frank, and open, than those of their Saxon neighbours. 
How much soever the objects of their veneration may 
be changed, they are still, os in the days of Huss 
and Jerome of Prague, zealous defenders of what they 
believe to be right and proper. There is a nrarly totd 
want of a middle class—an Interinediatc rank between 
the lords and their vassals. With the excrotion of 
Prague, there are no great towns, none of those Joei 
whence intelligence and civilisation arc diflbsed over a 
country. But, however ignorant and prejudiced, the cha¬ 
racter of the Bohemian peasant is most respectable. In 
point of morals, be Is quite on a level with the peasantry 
of the other Germanic nations. Crimes of violence are 
of rare occurrence. The proportion of iUegltlinate to 
legitimate births Is as 1 to 8; but in the capital it is as 
high ns 1 to 2. 

Govemntenty ^c.—The nobility of Bohemia are stated 
to be 2,260 In number, including 14 princes. 172 counts, 
80 barons, and more than 100 hereditary knights as heads 
of families ; the total revenues of the nobility were esti¬ 
mated 50 years ago at 180 millions of florins, 18,flOO.O(HU. 
At the meetings of the Estates, which form 4 divisions 
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▼ix. Ut, the prelates; 2d, the nobles (fffrm) ; 8d, the 
knights; and, 4th, the citiseiis of the principal towns, 
nothing but the distribution of the sums ordered by the 
omperor to be raised, is discussed. No law, however it 
may affect the religious, moral, or material welfare of the 
state. Is ever submitted to them. A small minority once 
made a struggle for some ameliorations of the existing 
system, but without success. There Is, indeed, a strong 
feeling against the absolutism of the emperor; but the 
nobility are afraid lest their peculiar privileges should 
be aflhcted by any change, and no efficient reform need 
therefore be expected at their hands. The government 
of the country is directed by the different sections of the 
ministry at Vienna; the principal of which is the impe¬ 
rial united chancery, under which Is the Gubernium at 
Prague. Thu court of appeals at Prague is under the 
ministry of Justice at Vienna} the receiver of taxes is 
under the finance minister at Vienna. To these central 
authorities the various brandies in every circle arc sub- 
Ject; the courts of Justice of the circle being at the same 
time courts of appeal from the manor courts of the 
nobles, who exercise judicial authority over their estates. 
Tiie city and town magistrates have their own civil and 
criminal courts, from which appeal lies to the court of 
appeals at Prague. The military have a peculiar juris¬ 
diction, and the nobles have, as in the other provinces, 
a special court, called the Landrecht. Independent of 
all authorities, judicial or administrative, the police 
forms a branch apart, being in the towns conficied to 
especial commissaries, and in the country to the captain 
of the circle, in whom the three functions, judicial, admi¬ 
nistrative, and those of police, are united. The number 
of civil employis in the kingdom Is stated in the A’ncy- 
clitptedia to be 8,4G1. 

Tofcns.—Exclusive of Prague, Bohemia contains no 
town of any cpnsidcrable importance, or of more than 
10,000 inhabs. The towns are divided into royal and 
aristocratic boroughs, and the former, again, into privi¬ 
leged and non-privileged. The towns privileged to send 
deputies to the diet are Prague, Pilsen, Budweis, and 
Kuttenberg. Both classes of royal boroughs have their 
own magistrates, police, &c., and their internal govern¬ 
ment in their own hands. The boroughs of the nobility 
are usually under the control of their lords. 

Hittory. —After innumerable mutations, Bohemia, with 
Hungary and Transylvania, fell, in 152G. under the domi¬ 
nion of Ferdinand of Austria, brotlier of Charles V., who 
had married the sister and heiress of l.ouis, king of 
Bohemia and Hungary, killed at the battle of Mohaez. 
Bohemia was at this ejioch in tiie enjo)^!!'!^ of a compa¬ 
ratively free constitution, and three fourths of the popu¬ 
lation were attached to the reformed faith. The attempts 
of the Austrian sovereigns to undennine ihc free institu¬ 
tions of the country, and to lay rebtraints on the exercise 
of the Protestant worship, provoked a desperate contest, 
wliich continued till 1620, when the Austrian troops 
totally defeated the Bohemians at the battle of Weissen- 
berg, near Prague. The persecution which followexi has 
seldom or never been equalled for atrocity. Many of 
the best and noblest Bohemian citizens lost their lives on 
the scaffold, and thousands upon thousands were driven 
into exile, and had their estates and properties confis¬ 
cated. The free constitution of the kingdom was entirely 
annihilated; the Protestant religion all but extirpated ; 
and such was the combined influence of massacre and 
exile, that in 1637 the pop. did not exceed 780,000 t Sub¬ 
sequently the government gave every encouragement to 
the settlement of German colonists in tlie country: and 
in the reign of Marla Theresa and Joseph II. a new sera 
began ; and the milder and more liberal system of govern¬ 
ment which they introduced has since been followed up. 

BOIS-LE-DUC, a fortified town of Holland, cap. 
prov. N. Brabant, in a morass, at the confluence of the 
bomtnel and Aa, 27 m. S. by £. Utrecht. Fop. 13,.'i00. 
It is about 6 m. in circ., is defended by a citadel and two 
forts, and in case of need the environs may be laid under 
water. It is a well-built handsome town, and is inter¬ 
sected by several canals, over which there are a great 
many bridges. It is the seat of a vicar-general and tri- 
bunais of original jurisdiction and commerce, and has a 
fine town-hail, on the model of Uie Stadt-house at Am¬ 
sterdam ; 6 churches, of which the cathedral church, or 
that of St. John, built in the end of the 13th and the be-' 
ginning of the 14th century, is one of the finest in Hol- 
Ig nH ; a grammar-school, in which Erasmus was partly 
; an academy of painting, sculpture, and archi¬ 
tecture ; 2 hospitals, an orphan asylum, a house of cor¬ 
rection, ftc. Its manufactures, which are considerable, 
consist of linen and thread, needles and pins, cutlery, 
Ac., with dlsUlleries, glass-works. Ac. It Is well situated 
tor, and has a considerable trade. 

Bnis-lc-Duc was founded, in 1184, by Godfrey III., duke 
of Brabant. In 1629 it was taken by the Dutch, after a 
lengthened siege. It was held by the French from 1794 
to 1 8)4, when it surrendered to the Prussians, by whom 
it was again tnaile over to its oltl inastei s. 

BOJADOR CCAPE), a celebrated promontory of the 


W. coast of Africa, desert of Sahara: lat, 26® V 10" W., 
long. 140 ag/ .y/ w. This headland forms the W. ex¬ 
tremity of a rocky ridge, called the Geb-el-khal, or Black 
Mountains. It was long the limit of navigation towards 
the S., and was first passed by the Portuguese in 1433. 

BOJANO (an. liovtanum)^ a town of Naples, prov. 
Sannio, cap. canton, on the Biferno, in a deep gorge, at 
the lout of Mount Matesc, 16 m. E.S.E. Iscrnui. Pop. 
3,0(/0. This town has suffered severely from earth¬ 
quakes, the last calamity of this sort having oiTurreil in 
1805. It is the seat of a uishopric, and has, or liad before 
the earthquake, a cathedral, with several churches and 
convents, and an hospital. During tlie early period 
of Roman history^ Bovianum was a very important 

E lace. In the Social war it was one of the strongest 
olds of the confederates. It was taken by Sylla, and 
afterwards retaken by the Marsi. Under Cicsar It became 
a military colony. Strabo says that in his time it was 
rulnoub and deserted. ( Cramer's Ancient Italy^ il. 229.) 

BOJANOWA, a town of the Prussian St^es, prov. 
and rcg. Posen, 9 m. N.W. Rawicz. Pop. 3,000. It is 
divided into the Old and New towns; most part of the 
houses arc of wood; it has a large town-house, and fabrics 
of coarse cloth. 

BOKHARA or UZBEKISTAN, a country of Central 
Asia, comprising considerable portions of the anc. Sog- 
diaita or Transoxiawi^ and Bactria, forming the most 
powerful state of what is named by the modems Indep. 
Tartary, or Turkestan. It lies betwc*eu lat.36° and 41° N., 
and long. 63° and 70° E.; having N. the desert and the 
klianat of Kokan; E. the mountainous regions of liissar 
and Koondooz ; S. Caubul; and W. the khanat of Khiva 
or Kbarasm. Area, probably about 235,000 sq. m. Poii., 
according to Durnes, 1.000,000. It is divided into nine 
provinces, viz.: — 


Provincui. 

No. of 
tomuns. 

Bokhara 

Karakool 

Kcnnina 

Mecankal (or valley 1 
of thv Kohik) -j 

Raroaicand . 

Jttzzak 

Kurshee ‘ • 
Suh-e-ab (or banks) 
of the Oxus) J 

Balkh 

City & 71. 

2 

7 

A t. and ) 

5 (ither > 
dlst. 3 

5 

4 


Heat 

in tillas- 

Chief City or Town. 

81,000 

lA,0,'rf) 

27,000 

Bokhara, lA0/)0UInh. 
Karakoul. 

4.5,000 

Katta Kurgan. 

49,000 

Samarcand 10,000 In. 

8,(K)0 

32.UUO 

.luzzak (Dizdkh). 
Kurshee. 

22.000 


* 

Balkh 2.000 Inh. 

277 , 060 ; 

:y: 184,0001. 


Bokhara is mountainous only in the E., where its moun¬ 
tains are northern spurs from the Hindoo Koosh, and 
on its S. frontier, where they ,seem to belong to the 
Ghoor or Pnro;)amisan r.ange; if we except a lew low- 
lying hills about Sbuhr-Subz, Samarcand. and Bokhara. 
The height of the former range, in about lat. 39°, is sup¬ 
posed by Biirnes to be at least ft'ot, since the 

mountains 150 in. K. ofKurshee were seen by him covered 
with snow in June. TliC plain region which conipii.scs 
all the rest of Bokhara, is nothing but a sandy desert, w‘ith 
a few oases, stretching for a few miles on either side the 
banks of rivers ; in which arc planted the I'hicf cities and 
towns; and which constitute the only cultivable lands, 
and are very dcnsi ly peopled. The rivers are therefore 
of the highest ini|«ortancc: there are five, viz. the Jihoii 
or Amoo (Oxus), Kohik or Zer-afehan, Kurshee or 
Karchl, Zourhab, and Balkh. I'he Oxus intersects the 
country S.E. to N.W., dividing it into two unequal por¬ 
tions, and varying in width from 300 to upwards of HOO 
yards. The course of the Zer-afehan (river of gold) Is 
entirely within this country; It rises in the highlands E. 
of %marcand, runs N. this ci^ and Bokhara, and after a 
course of about 4.50 m., chiefly E. to W., falls into the 
lake Denghiz. The Kurshee rises in the same high¬ 
lands as the Kohik, runs N.E. to S.W., by Shuhr-Siibz 
and Kurshee, and is lost in the desert. The Zourhat 
runs from- N. to S., and is similarly lost. The Balkh 
river rises S.W. the Hindoo Koosh, and runs N. to 
Balkh, where its waters are distributed all over the sur¬ 
rounding country by means of canNis. The lake Drn- 
ghlz. or ^'the sea," is 60m. S.S.W. Bokhara, surrounded 
on all sides by sand hills ; 2.5 m. long, and very deep: its 
water is salt, and It appears neither to increase nor dt>. 
crease at any season of the year. There are other lakes, 
but of no importance. 

Aspect .fertility of the country is said to have 
been anciently much greater than at present; the valley 
of Sogdlana has been spoken of as a paradise by both 
Greek and Arabian writers; but it is mostly destllnte of 
large trees, and the banks of the Kurshee entirely so. The 
desert is varied only by sand hills, 15 or 20 feet high, ralsiMi 
by the wind; of a horse-shoe shape, the linw towards the 
N., and always resting on a base of hardened ctay. Some 

* The land rev. of Balkh, 20,000 tillav, goes to its own cldef. 
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Itunted herbage, low brush wood, end the rameMhorn, Races of Men, — Baron Meyendorff estimates the pop. 
are the only signs of vegetation ; and a few rats, lizards, and the different races of which it is made up,as follows 
bratles, and solitary birds, the only permanent inhabitants. ... 

S.of the Uxiis, however, it is not quite so bare as elsewhere. Uzbeks - - l.fiOO .000 

Curtins has well described the present sute of the region Tadjiks • • 650,0(|0 

round Balkh, in his glowing description of anc. Bactriana. Turkmans - • 

(8eei7«mtv,il. 211.) Many remains of former splendour, p^Sani ’ - - sojjoo 

aqueducts, temples, Ac., are to be met with in various Kalmucks . . s<i.ooo ■ —— 

Hiots, as between Khooloom and Mazar; the ruins of .TSTt;:; * * *»* 7 a,noo 

Bykund, 20 m. W.S. W., and of Khojouban, 26 m.N. W. Cany over 2.460j)00 1 - 

Bokhara, Ac. Burnes, however (1835), estimates the total pop. at 

Geology and Mineralogy —N. of the Oxus, and from the no more than a million, half of whom he thinks are wan- 
base of Ae mountains to Bokhara, there is a succession dering tribes. The Uzbeks, the last race who conquered 
of ranges of limestone, oolite, and gravel, alternating with this country, say they originally came (Irom Uie neigh- 
vast and hardened plains of argillaccHius clay or quartzose bourhood of Astrakhan, and are divided into a uiunber 
sand: the pebbles in Miankal are sharp and angular, of tribes, of which that of Mangout is the principal, and 
and look very unlike having ever been subjected to the the khan always belongs to it. In their physical ap- 
action of water. There is more gold in the sand of the pcarance they resemble a mixture of Tartar and KaJ- 
Oxus than in any other river rising in the Hindoo Koosh ; muck, but those of the capital are scarcely to be recog- 
but other metals are not found in any quantity in this msed as belonging to either of these families, flrom theli 
country; silver, iron, and copper, are all imported from great intermixture with Persian blood. The Uzbeks 
Russia. Sal-ammoniac is native near Jiizzah, and there are chiefly established in the principal towns, and in the 
is a bed 6 m. in circ. of dark-coloured, imperfectly valley of the Zer-afehan: they are all warriors, and the 
crystallised salt, near Charjooee, 600 lbs. of whicli sell for government offices are for the most part filled by them 
3r. ill Bokhara city. The water in the wells of the desert Many arc employed in trade, though they are ava¬ 
ls otleu found brackish and unfit to drink, especially S ricious, and much addicted to deceit. They ape naturally 
of the Ox us; l)i>twecn that river and Bokhara the water proud, and have a great contempt for the other races, 
is good, and exudes through the sand. especially the Tadjiks; but are also said to be often well- 

Climate — The eliinate of the elevated E. frontier is disposed, and arc simple, and easily subject to Imposi- 
of course very different from that of the rest of the coun- tion. 

try. In the plains it is generally dry and salubrious; in Tadjiks _The Tadjiks are regarded as the aborigines, 

tlie winter sometimes so cold that the Oxus is frozen and descendants of the ancient Sogdiaiis. They are 
over, and the snow lies for three months at Bokhara; in similar to European races in both features and com- 
the desert in summer the heat exceeds lOO® lahr. The plexion, the latti'r being much less brown than that of 
seasons are very regular; at the beginning of March the the Persians ; their hair is black; they arc active, latori- 
spring opens, the heat soon increases to an oppressive ous, and intelligent, but pusillanimous, and never take 
degree, being seldom refrcslieti by showers, and for four arms: they therefore dlll'er in num< 4 ' 0 us particulars 
inontbs the lied of the Kohik is dry at Bokhara, and the from the I zlieks. They do not lead a wandering life, 
country suffers from drought. The summer Lists till but are cultivators, artisans,and merchants; in the latter 
Octolier, when a fortnight or three weeks’ rain sots in, capacity, like the Uzbeks, they are greedy and avaricious, 
sncceeilwl by frosts, and these again by rains from the Most of them know how to read and write; and, ex- 
miiidte to tlie end of Feb , which are often very heavy, cepting the clergv, they are the most civilised people of 
hut evapor,ition is rapid. Violent tornadoes sometimes the country. Their physiognomy expresses mildness 
arise, blowing from the N.W.; hut a steady wind from the and traniiuillity ; but they are deceitful, and unfeeling 
N. blows acioss the desert in the hot season: the at- towards their slaves. 

moMpbere is remarkably clear and cloudless at Bokhara, Kalmueks. — A large portion of the Kalmucks are 
and meteors are frequently seen in considerable numbers descendants of the hordes of Jenghiz-khan ; the re¬ 
al night. At Balkh the siiinnK-r heat is very oppressive, mainder are Torgout Kalmucks, who in 1770 abandon- 
and tiie climate untiealthy. Rheumatism is a frequent cd the banks of the Wolga, to return to their original 
disease tliere; and ophthalmia and blindness are the scat. The former are to be recognised only by their 
scourges of the. desert: fevers are rare, but leprosy is physical appearance; they have almost forgotten their 
common. ^ original tongue, and have lulunted the customs of the 

I'egeiable Products. — There is but little large timber: Uzbeks, amongst whom they live, in villages of their 
willow and poplar are the principal trees in the plains, own. 

and file latter is used for house-biulding: tamarisks and Turkmans. —The. Turkmans, or Toorkmuns, inhabit 
leguminous plants are the must frequent shrubs. A chiefly the region S.of the Oxus (which forms part of 
bastard indigo flourishes profusely on the banks of the Turkestan, or Toorkmania); they belong to tlie great 
Oxus, but neither the true plant nor the sugar-cane grow I'artar family, and differ from the Uzbeks in being ex¬ 
wild. Some Boragmcic and Crunfertc are found univer- clusively a wandering trilie, having the face larger, and 
sallj'; lilies, asphodels, and euphorbias less commonly, the figure more squat; in these particulars resembling 
The (jA/cnia/{/ricar/a, the favourite lood of the camel, the Ktdmucks. They cultivate rice on the banks of the 
covers many parts of the desert: rhiib.irb grows pi Amoo, but have many herds, and live much on their 
Kiirshce; hut the gigantic Ferula persica (which pro- milk and flesh. Their horses are excellent, and have 
duel's assatietidii) is the sole member of the umbelliferous i)ecn celebrated since the time of Alexander. Tlie Turk- 
family. Bokh.ira is celebrated for Its fruits; it is believed mans are by profession dealers in slaves; they have 
to he the initive rountry of the melon, which grows here chiefs of their own, named begs, but all pay tribute to 
to more pertection than any where else ; and most of the the khan of Bokhara. 

Iruits lainlliar to us grow there in great perfection. Arabs .— The Arabs have been established here ever 

Antmais. — Wild animals arc few’: the lion is not now since the age of the calinhs. They are immediately re- 
fnniid, though Alexander killed one in Transoxiana. Di- cognised, by their sw'artliy complexion. Some arc w’an- 
miiuitive tigers on the lianks of the Oxus, wild hogs dering, and others demi-nomailic tribes; a third section 
and asses, deer, antelopes, bears in the E., wrolvcs, foxes, live in villages, some of which are near Bokhara; others 
jaekals, cats, martens, rats, and marmots, are the chief are cultiv ators, and possess flocks in the steppes: it is 
Mammalia i ostriches in the S.; eagles, hawks, owls, chiefly the latter who furnish the lamb-skint, in such 
crows, storks, pigeons, plovers, and water-fowl, are general demand. 

common; but there arc 110 singing birds ; and all kinds Persians.—The Persians are mostly slaves, who have 
of game are scarce. Tortoises and lizards are found in been captured by the Turkmans ; and a proportion of 
the desert; but there are neither alligators, nor many g Individuals in every village of 20 houses is perhaps a 
snakes. The fish in the Lake Karakool are good: fair average throughout the country. ^ (.ffwmes.) 
tiiose of the Oxus are the same as in other Asiatic ri- Kirghiz. — The Kirghiz arc a small wandering horde, 
vers; a large dog-fish is ckiiglit there often of 600lbs. found especially N. the valley of the Zer-afehan. Some 
weight. I'here are few insects; locusts sometimes Infest of the Afghans and Kirghiz are descendants of the hos- 
the neighbourhood of Balkh ; the scorpinn Is common, tages retained by Timoiir: there are some Chinese who 
hut not dangerous ; a kind of cochineal insect lives on have a similar origin. The Bohemians, or Zingeunes, 
the bastard-indigo, but the dye it produces is very infe- here called Mazanc, arc of unknown extraction, and live 
rior, and the proper mode oi treating it» unknown. The in different comiianies in every part of the country ; they 
silkworm is abundant on the banks of the Uxus, where tell fortunes, and have all the other occupations of 
the mulberry is planted for It in great quantity; and the gipsies. • 

Turkmans in the summer months are nearly all occu- Jews, S[C, — The Jews live almost entirely in Bokhara 
pied in the production of silk. The quality of the water, city; where there are also 300 Hindoos, who are not al- 
or some other cause in Bokhara city, produces the rishtu lowed to build temples, have idols, walk In processions, 
or Guinea worm, and 4 part of the population are said bring their families beyond the Oxiu, or purchase female 
to be attacked annually with a palnftil oisease, owing to slaves, and arc prescribed a particular dress. They come 
the formation or growth of these worms beneath the chiefly from binde ; arc very sober and orderly, Indus- 
skin, ^hen observed, they arc extracted by means of trious and devoted to trade, in which they amass con- 
needi^; an operation In which the Bokharese are very siderable wealth. 

expert. AgricuUurt is the principal source of Che national 


Brought tewud S,460/)no 
Klighiz ftKam-kalpahi 6,000 
Jews ... 4j)no 
Afghans - - 4,000 

J«whlr ... 2,000 
Bohemians ‘ • ■ 2,IN)0 
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wealth: lice, wheat, barlejr, Jowaree, sesamum, malie, time. Cotton thread, allk atufft of dlflhrent coloun, 
moong, melont, and bwii, are the chief objects of cut- leather, excellent shagreen, good sabres, knives, and 
turn. The inropensity to grow rice is strange. In a conn- other steel articles, locks, hardware, gold and silver 
try so unfitted for it; but the fields of Shuhr-Subs yield mountings for knives and sabres, rings, and other Jewel- 
rich crops, and Irrigation for the purpose is pursued to a leir, articles of tumeiy, and fire-arms, are amongst the 
very great extent in the Kurshee valley, and at Balkh. chief productions. Women are often employed in em- 
MeyendorfT observes that the rice of the Miankal (valley broidery, and especially in divesting the cotton of its seeds, 
of the Kohlk) is not good. S. of the Oxus the wheat fields, which ocrupies many hands. No farther use is made of 
when sown, yield crops for three successive years. When hen^ than to procure an intoxicating drug; sugar and 
the first harvesi is finished, the cattle are turned in upon confectionary are made from the manna found on the 
the stubble fields; and next season the stalks grow up camelJfhom. The Jews and others excel in the art 
and ear; and a third but scanty crop is reaped in the of dyeing, but leather is generally bad, and the cut- 
same way. At Karakool, in Bokhara Proper, the re- lery, &c., inferior to that of Persia. The fine arts are 
turn is said to be sevenfold ; at Balkh the wheat ripens in still loss advanced, owing to the influence of Islamism, 
a month; the crops are very good, and the stalk as high which does not permit representations of animated ob- 
as in Kngland. Wheat is usually sown in autumn, and jects: flowers are the principal subjects of paintings, and 
reaped in July; and the fields are afterwards ploughed sculpture is confined to cutting tombstones. The mo- 
for peas, which arc gathered in the same year. Barley dem edifices of Bokhara are destitute of merit, and the 
is sown early in March, and reaped before wheat: ft fine mosques built at Samarcand, under Timour, arc 
comes in the place of oats, which arc not used in Buk- looked upon as impossible to be equalled in the present 
hara. Jowaree {Holcut saccharatus)^ which, with wheat day. ll)e canals are large ; which is indeed essential in a 
and melons, occupies most of the surface, comes to ma- country where evaporation is so rapid; and all the vil- 
turity in nearly the same period as barley: it grows to lages are situated on the banks either of a river or canal, 
five feet in height, and affords both gridn for the poor, and consist generally of about a hundred houses built of 
and, by its leaves, good forage for the cattle. It is com- earth, sometimes walled round, and intersected by public 
monly surrounded by tanabs of hemp and cotton, from ways not so narrow as those of the towns: in their 
the seeds of which oil is extracted: a considerable centre is commonly a public fountain, or small reservoir, 
quantity of cotton is grown and exported, both raw and There are very few towns; they are all built on rivers, 
manufactured. Trefoil is cut seven or eight times a year; and surrounded by cultivated fields: Bukhara, Samar- 
madder is grown, and tobacco; the best of wliich is from cand, Kurshee, Karakool, and Balkh are the principal; 
Kurshee. Beet-root, turnips, carrots, &c., abound; the the rest are but large villages. 

potato has not yet been introduced. Kurshee is A** sheet*’ Commerce.Bokhara, though politically of such se- 
of gardens and orchards, but most of the stone fruit is condary importance, holds a pretty high position in the 
inferior to that of Persia. There are many kinds of commercial world. Fruitful in the productions of the 
grapes, and the raisins prepared from those of Bokhara earth, where all around is desolation, it is a central mart, 
are unrivalled for size and flavour, and beautifully trans- where the commodities of Europe, China, Persia, India, 
parent. The vines are not pruned, as in Europe. The and (^*iubul, may be exchanged with advantage. Peter 
wines have little flavour, and will not keep long. The the Great of Russia wished to open a communication 
most celebrated fruit is the melon, which is of several between the Caspian and the banks of the Oxus : he suc- 
kinds; one is oval, with a green or yellow skin, some- ceeded in opening roads from the S. of Asiatic Russia to 
times 4 ft. in circumference, and of a most delicious the E. of the Aral Sea; and for RO years they have been 
flavour. Winter melons are said to surpass all the annually travelled by the caravans of Bokhara, which 
others. Cucumbers also attain great size and excellence, bring b^k the manufactures of Russia i while those of 
The iris, rose, aster, sunflower, &c., are cultivated a Britain reach the banks of the Zer-afchaii by way of 
great deal in the gardens, which are very large and nu- India. 

merous. The fields are parted into tanabs^ each of Exports — The exports are chiefly silk, cotton, wool, 
which comprises a surface of 3,600 square yards; coarse chintzes, cotton-thread (which is in much request), 
their limits are formed by ditches for irrigation. The lamb-skins, and otiicrs. The following articles were 
want of water is the great hindrance to the progress of in 1819 amongst those imported at Orenburg from Bok- 
agrlcuiture, as, wherever there are neither rivers nor hara: —Cotton, 16,813 pouds (.*>99,670 lbs.); cotton- 
canals, the ground is uncultivated. Property in land is thread, 18,928 pouds (676,000 lbs.); white cotton, 20,410 
of five kinds : 1st, The state property, wnich is the most pieces of 28 yds.; skins, 74,3^16.; silks, challies, tor- 
considerable. 2d1y, The khara^^ the rigid to which was quoises, lapis lazuli, dried fruits, raisins, &c. &c. The 
formerly doubtful between the government and certain returns arc paid in Dutch crowns and ducats, Spanish 
proprietors, and has been ceded to the latter, on payment piastres, ana Russian silver roubles. The total exports 
of a light tax. 3dly, Fiefs, bestowed for military services, to Russia are valued at nearly 820,000/. Silk and cotton 
4thly. Properties of individuals. And, 5thly, Legacies fur are sent in large quantities to Caubul, and even into 
religious purposes. The state territory, as well as other India; and wool as well, which fetches from fd to 8 tillas 
property, is lot ; government receiving as rent two fifths (4/. to hi. 7s.) per 256 lbs. Engl. The lamb-skins of Ka- 
of its produce. ' rakool are paid for in ready money by foreign mer- 

Cattle^ /{re.—Bokhara in cattle *, the sheep and chants, 

goats clahn the first defttee, since the one yields the Imports.—-The imnorts ftom India are the same as those 

celebrated skins, and the other a wool, only inferior Tor into Caubul; a hair of the 2,000 camel-loads that reach 
shawls to that of Cashmere. These flocks graze on furze the latter country yearly from India pass on into Turkes- 
and dry grass, and their flesh is sweet and well-flavoured, tan. Muslins, Benares brocade (about 500 pieces), white 
AH the weep are of the variety with large tails, some 'of cloth from the Punjab for turbans, sugar, and shawls, 
which yield as much as 15 lbs. tallow. The description which pass through to Russia, are the chief imports, 
of sheep which produces the jet black curlv fleece, made Till within the last twenty years the trade in European 
into caps in Persia, and so much esteemed every where, fabrics was with Russia only, through Orenburg and 
Is peculiar to Karakool, a small canton between Bokhara Froitsha; but it is now carried on more extensively 
and the Oxus. The animal will thrive nowhere else, through India and Caubul. There are four great roads 
and has been transported to Persia and other countries ftom Russia ; viz., 1st, from Astrakhan to Bokhara, 
without success: when removed it loses the raculiarity across the Caspian, and through Orgunje (Khiva), 30 
In its fleece, and becomes like other sheep. The annual days; 2dly, Orenburg to Bokhara, between the Caspian 
export of skins amounts to about 200,000, the best of and Aral, through OrgunJo,60day8;3dly, Froitsha, across 
which ore sent to Constantinople. The goats yield the the desert of Kipchak, E. the Aral, 48 days ; 4thly, Petro- 
shawl wool, and are about the common size, of a dark polok, throughTashkend to Bokhara, 90 days. The first 
colour; and many belong to the wandering Kirghiz Is the best and safest, and is taken by the great yearly 
tribes. The oxen are neither largo nor strong, and beef caravan, which leaves Bokhara In June; it is, however, 
is eaten only by the poor: mutton is the food for which necessary that amicable relations should subsist between 
there Is the greatest market. The horses of Toorkmanla Bokhara and Khiva. The less valuable merchandise 
are large and bony, and more remarkable for strength goes to Froitsha, generally in August. The imports 
smA bottom than symmetry or beauty. The Uzbek from Russia are white cloth, muslins, chintzes, and 
tribe, of Karabeer, possess the most matchless horses in broad cloth, both of Russian and English manufacture, 
the East: the breed was introduced by Tamerlane, or and the chintzes often Polish or German, imitation bro- 
Timour, into the countnr round Samarcand and Shuhr- cade, velvet, nankeen, gold thread, hardware, metals, 
Subs. All the traffic of Bokhara, however, is carried on cutlery. Jewellery, leather, paper, Kirmiz dye, refined 
by means of camels; these have a sleek coat, as fine as sugar, &c. Not less than three fourths of the articles 
that of a horse, and shed their hair in summer, from foom Russia and India are of British manufacture. Brl- 
which a fine waterproof cloth, of close and heavy tex- tish chintzes, which realise sometimes 60 per cent., and 
ture. Is manufactured. The Bactrion camel, with two broad cloth (the finest selling for 30s. per yard) are. like 
humps, and tufts of hair on the neck and thighs, most other British manufactures, valued by the females 
abound 8. of the Oxus, and can carry a burden of 6 of both Caubul and Bokhara greatly above those of 
cwt.; the dromedary is common in Bokhara; the asses Russia; and though we nmy have to yield to Russia the 
are large, sturdy, and much used: there are no mules. trade in metals, wliich are so readily supplied firon^ic rfi. 

No conslderablo manufaeture is found in Bokhara; frontier, we shall, no doubt, supersede her in the supply 
noM emjdoying more th™ four or five workmen at a ol piece-goods; the demand fur those of Britain iias 
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been for lome time Increasing, while that for those of 
Russia has been proiturtiunally diminishing. Russian 
muillns are said to be bettor than the English (though 
of this we are very sceptical); but all other white goods 
are inferior, and none now find their way S. of the Oxus. 
The vizier of Bokhara told Bumes, that a more ex¬ 
tended export of white cloths, muslins, and woollens 
'fk'om England would etrcctually supplant the Russians 
in those branches of commerce. The transport through 
Caubul costs little; and if Russia navigate the Wolga, 
Britain commands the two great thoroiigtifareifllf the 
Ganges and the Indus. By the trade with the Chinese 
territ. of Cashnr and Tarkund, Bokhara derives coarse 
porcelain, musk, bullion, tea, silks raw and manufactured, 
rhubarb, and Tibet wool; in all about KO > camel-lo.’tds, 
but chiefly conveyed by horses. Tea is drunk at all hours 
of the day in Bokhara, and especially among the Turk¬ 
mans ; and 9.50 horse-loads, almut 2n(),0(M) lbs., were 
imported from China in 1832. The Persian trade is in¬ 
considerable ; Kirman shawls, sugar, and oytium, are the 
chief imports; the latter is re-exported to China. The 
merchants of Caubul bring indigo and Cashmere shawls, 
most of which come through their hands. From Kokan 
are received white cottons, silks, more durable than those 
of Bokhara, and a raw silk of inferior quality. The 
commerce with Russia is said to employ 3,000 camels; 
that with all other countries as many more: but it 
is said that none of the merchants are possessed of 
40,000f., from their frequent and severe losses by the 
pillage of the wandering tribes. The total capital vested 
in foreign commerce is believed to bo from 50(1,000/. to 
600,(KX)/. 

Weights^ — The coins in use arc the tiUa 
(gold), worth VA».Ad. ; the Umsa (silver) = 7’Gd.; and the 
poid (copper) = •2r6d. _ Weights: the batman — 131*104 
kilog.(291 lbs.); Beer (35$ lbs.) The duties on European 
goods are very moderate, being only 24 per cent.; a 
Christian must however pay 20, and a Hindoo 10 per 
cent. These Injunctions are derived from the Koran; 
hut as the Koran inculcates strict protection to the mer¬ 
chant. and as the people are strict observers of its pre- 
cents, in no Mohammedan country is there so much 
safety and freedom from exaction for the trader. 

The Public Revenue is professedly spent in the support 
of ini>hqiiesand monllahs, l>ut the present khan is supposed 
to use a considerable portion to maintain his armed 
force. These revenues are derived chiefly from land, 
which in Turkestan is valuc*d according to the water 
which fertilises it: the total amount is estimated by 
Meyendorff at about 4(X),00()/. (by Bumes, at 369,350/.); 
but half the land is enjoyed by the church. Other 
taxes are those on mcrt'handise, whicli in the late khan’s 
reign were not levwd until the goods were sold, taxes 
on the farmers' produce, on gardens, orchards, and 
melon tieds; on dried fruits, manna, and skins; customs 
on {.'oods entering the capital (according to Meyendorff, 
about ]G,(HKt/. a year, which ought to be applied to the 
use of the schools and clergy); a capitation-tax on all 
tlic inhabitants of the country not Mohammedans, and 
in time of w.ar a tax on each householder. The land 
revenues are received by the hakmis^ or governors of dis¬ 
tricts, wiio pay the enipbtyfs and troops cantoned in 
their prov. before forw'ardiiig the collections to the royal 
treasury: the administration of the finances is entirely 
in the hands of the khan himself and his vizier. 

The tiover^iment is a combined monarchy and hier¬ 
archy : the khan is despotic; but docs nothing with¬ 
out the .advice and authority of the mooll&s, or 
priests. I'his arises from no inability on his part to 
assert his power; but from the constitution of the 
monarchy, w hich is exclusively bottomed on the laws of 
the Koran, which are here more strictly enforced, per¬ 
haps, than in any other Mohammedan country. The 
order of succession to the throne formerly required 
only that tire khan should be of the family of Jenghiz, 
whether by the male or female line; but that family is 
not now on the throne. He takes the title of ameer 
ool fnoomuneen^ or "commander of the faithful,** 
and looks upon himself as one of the heads of the Mo¬ 
hammedan religion, paying, however, a respect to the 
sultan of Constantinople, of whom he calls himself 
“ the bow-bearer.** Every thing that the khan eats or 
drinks is first tasted by the vizier and his attendants, 
and an hour elapses to judge of their effects (poisoning 
being common) before they are sent him. Hence we 
may fairly suppose, witli Sir A. Burnes, that the ruler 
of the Uzbeks seldom enjoys a frcsh-cooked dinner. The 
present khan, Nusseir Oollah, c.ame to the throne in 
1829, after a dispute which ended in his putting to death 
<vc of his brothers 1 He is about 40 years of age; and, 
notwithstanding his fratricide proceedings, is said to be 
just, liberal, and strict in religious observances, though 
bigoted. ( Bumes.) The hoosh begee^ or vizier, has great 
influence, and his high oflice has seemed latterly to have 
become hereditary in his family: all the local govern¬ 
ments %re at present filled by his dependants or noim- 
n «s. Every town or village is rulea by mooUahSi the 


descendants of the first caliphs, and, excepting the khan 
the vizier, and priesthood, there is no other body having 
any weight in the country: there are no subordinate 
khans, nobles, or rgjabs, as in Caubul or India*; nothing, 
in short, bearing any semblance of a feudal aristocracy. 
The court displays no ma^ficence: the same system 
of government has existed in Bokhara from the earliest 
ages of Mohammedanism. The tomans, or districts, 
are governed by hakims, who are in direct communi¬ 
cation with the khan; each is assisted by three function¬ 
aries, viz. a superintendent of police, a receiver of im¬ 
posts, and a secretary. All the chief towns have a codf, 
or judge; the smaller ones only a commissary of police: 
the cadi is assisted by a mufti, and in the capital by two: 
the police is strict and eflScient, and the roads in the 
interior are free from robliers. 

Justice is summary and severe; guided wholly by 
the Koran, and often capricious and contradictory; but 
nowhere in Asia is there so much protection afforded to 
all classes. The most trivial offences are punished with 
death ; fines, immisonment in dungeons, and blows, are 
also employed. Bumes relates that, ^ough tobacco be 
publicly sold, without prohibition, to be seen smoking it 
subjects the party to severe punishment. Meyendorff 
says, that a Jew, w ho had sold brandy to a Cossack, was 
imprisoned by order of the police commissary; his 
family fined .50 tillas (about 33/.), and himself beaten 
with 00 strokes of a club. This punishment is very 
severe, for the blows are often given on the stomacli, 
and 7.5 strokes are equivalent to capital punishment. 
Another mode of torture consists in shutting up a cri¬ 
minal in a room with stinging insects, which destroy 
him in a day or two. 

The artned Force consists of about 20,000 horse and 
4,000 foot; levied from the different provs.. but without 
discipline; independent of a militia of 50,000 horse, 
10,000 of which are from Balkh and the countries S. 
the Oxus; and which arc seldom called on to serve, and 
when embodied receive no pay. The regulars are paid 
in grain, each soldier receiving 8 mauuds of 2.5Clbs. 
yearly; their chiefs have assignments of land. 'J'ho 
regular force consists wholly of Uzbeks, who, though 
not good soldiers, are superior, as irregular cavalry. 
They are armed with curved sabres, lung knives, and 
heavy spears 20 feet in length, with a short blade: 
some wear a short coat of mail, a helmet of iron, 
or a round shield of buffalo hide; the infantry carry 
matchlocks, but use them very indifferently. There are 
no native artillerymen; the artillery consists of 41 field 
pieces, which lie neglected in the citadel at Bokhara. 
Few' troops are drawn from the S. of the Oxus; the 
Araiis are good soldiers, but the Turkmans cannot be 
coerced. 

Religion. — I'he people arc all Soonite Mahomme- 
dans; their religion has great influence o\cr all their 
usages; and the intolerance of their sect causes incessant 
hatred tow’ards their Shiite neighbours, the Persians. 
Intolerance and bigotry are amongst the most pre¬ 
valent national vices, and no religion other than the 
national one may be publicly professed; though the Jews 
find means to avoid the injunction. Daily public prayer 
is enjoined, and in the capital nothing is allowed to be 
sold during the hour so employed; and the police 
officers expel with whips persons then exposing their 
I merchandise in |bc markets. There are colleges 
at Bokhara, but theology alone is studied, and prose- 
lytism is greatly encouraged by the government. Astro¬ 
logy is honoured highly, for superstition is very pre¬ 
valent ; magic is firmly believed in, and its origin 
referred to India. 

Public Education.-—'Bo\i\i9xn itself for a long period 
was considered a4earned as well as a holy place; Timour 
and Baber encouraged literature; which has, however, 
greatly declined since the Uzbek conquest. Notwith¬ 
standing a great number of colleges in the capital, and 
schools in the countiy, most of the pop. know neither 
how to road or write. The children of the Tadjiks 
acquire these branches, and some knowledge of figures, 
to serve them as merchants, since they are very rarely 
members of the chief clerg^y: the sons of the most 
opulent persons generally learn only to read, write, and 
get the Koran by heart. Still a respect for knowledge 
and its professors is generally prevalent: to found 
schools is an act of piety, as well as to feed poor scholars; 
and these often come uninvited and unknown to the 
minages of the rich, and receive money. Geography, 
astronomy, history, and medicine are, as may be ex¬ 
pected, in a very low stote. „ ^ ^ . 

Habits, Usages, esc. — The diet of the people is very 
simple: after morning prayers, they take tea, mixed 
with milk, salt, and oily substances, of which mixture 
they are very fond. At 4 or <5 o’clock they dine, on rice, 
carrots, turnips, &c., with mutton, or other meat. The 
Uzbeks sometimes cat horseflesh, but it is expensive; 
cheese, milk, and fat, are much used; a sheep is killed, 
and the entire tail, however large or fat, is melted up 
with the meat, and cooked in a single boiler. Imme- 
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diatelf ftfter dinner Chey take tea prerored, at in Europe; 
coffiw la not uaed. They eat with their dngera, knlvea 
and forka being unknown. Drunkenneaa, If public, would 
be perhaps punished even with death. 

Dreat^ of the men, la one or two long robes of 
cotton cloth; the under longer than the upper; and a 
white cotton turban; or, amongst the Usbeks, a cap of 
red doth, bordered with martens' skins: here, as well as 
at Cqnstantlnople, the form of the head-covering indi¬ 
cates the distinctions of rank. All wear larm white 
trowsers, and close short drawers: the rich public func¬ 
tionaries are often habited in Cashmere shawls, and 
cloth of gold. The dress of the women differs little 
from that of the men; they wear the same pelisses, but 
the sleeves are tucked together, and tied behind; 
rirhiy decorated boots; and tiave always a black veil over 
the face: the Turkman women are, however, not 
veiled. Both sexes often stain the nails red with henna, 
and the Persians uie this herb to dye their beards ; the 
women braid their hair, and blacken their eyelids and 
eyebrows with plumbago. The languages in use are 
the Persian and. Turkman; the latter is spoken by 
the Usboks and w'andering tribes S. of the Oxus, and is 
remarkable for its rudeness. The articles of luxury in 
use are very few; their dress and horses constitute 
nearly all the personal property of the people; their 
houses are ill built, almost destitute of furniture; they 
have neither plate, glass, nor clocks, and very seldom a 
watch. The rich have many slaves, who arc brought 
from Orgiipje. and are mostly Persians, seldom Russians 
or Chinese. 

/Tfs/orp. —Alexander penetrated into both Bactrlana 
and Transoxlana, which w'ere after his death ruled by 
his successors. The Arabs conquered this country at 
the end of the 7th, or in the early part of the 8th, and 
Jenghlz Khan devastated it in the l3th century: it was 
the native country of the next great eastern conqueror, 
Timour, whose successors were dispossessed, by the 
Uzbeks, in the beginning of the Kith century. Nadir 
Shah, early In the 18th century, took Bokhara; but the 
ovornment soon after fell again into the hands of the 
Jzbeks and of the descendants of Jenghiz : that family 
has, however, ceased to reign since 18U0. The late khan 
devoted himself wholly to religion, and died in 182.% 
leaving a kingdom that had suffered insults and encroach¬ 
ments on every side, from his own want of attention to 
temporal concerns. The present sovereign, his son, 
is on amicable terms with the neighbouring states of 
Khiva and Caubul, and the empires of China and 
Turkey: with the Persians the Uzbeks hold .no cum- 
tniiuication ; and in Kokan tho Influence of Russia pre¬ 
dominates. {Burner's Travels in Bokhara in 1H32—>1834, 
3 vols. 8vo. 18.13 ; Meyetidorfft Voyage (VOrenbourg 
d Boukkara. Paris, 182G.) 

Bokiiaba {the treasury qf sciences)^ a celebrated city 
of Central Asia; cap. of the above khanate and scat of the 
khan ; on the left bank, and within G or 7 m. of tlie Zer- 
afehan, at the W. end of its valley; 115 m. W.S.W. 
Samarcand, and 2.50 m. N.W. Balkh; lut. 39° 48* N., long. 
64° 26' K. Pop. {Bumes, 1835) 150,000, but this is probably 
beyond the mark. It isOm.incirc.; of a triangular shape, 
and surrounded by a wall of earth almut 20 feet high, 
flanked by round towers and bastions, and pierced by 
12 gates, with brick masonry. Bokhara Is surrounded by 
a flat but rich country, and Is quite embosomed in trees, j 
ivlng it a beautiful appearance at a distance, which 
owover vanishes on entering it. The streets arc so 
narrow that a laden camel fills up even tho largest, and 
in the smaller ones two persons have difHnulty in pass¬ 
ing each other: they are also extremely dirty, and 
always crowded with camels, horses, and asses. The 
houses are mostly small, and of one story; the common 
ones built of sun-dried bricks, on a flrame-work of wood; 
others of a superior kind are painted and stuccoed, 
with Saracenic or pointed arches set off with lapis lazuli 
and gilding; the roofs of all are flat; and they have 
but a bare wall without windows facing the public ways: 
except in one building, there is no glass whatever. 
About 100 Donds and fountains, constructed of squared 
stone, ihmlBh the population with water: the city is also 
intersected canals shaded by mulberry-trees, which 
bring water from the Zer-afehan; the main canal from 
which Is opened every fifteen days. There is scarcely a 
gaMen or burying-ground within the walls ; ** the tra¬ 
veller winds his way among lofty and arched bazars of 
brick, and sees each trade in its separate quarter of the 
city: here the chints-sellers, there the shoemakers; 
one arcade filled with silks, another with cloth. Every 
where he meets with ponderous and massy buildings, 
colleges, mosques, and lofty minarets." The principal 
structure is tne Aerk, or khau's palace, nearly in the 
qtmtre of the dty, built on a natural clevatlou between 
250 and 800 feet high, surrounded by a brick wall 70 feet 
high, with alofty entrance of brick decorated by a mi¬ 
naret on either side. This fortress conbdns the resi¬ 
dence of the sovereign, his harem, and a mosque, all 
encircled by a garden, together with the residence of the 


visler, and hit public courts of audience; stables, lur- 
racks, &c.: the gates, both of the palace and of the outer 
city, are shut at tvirilight, and a double guard mounted. 
There are 860 mosques, and 866 schools and colleges In 
Bokhara, superintended by about 300 moollahs, who 
undertake the charge of both religion and education; 
Bokhara always eidoyed the titles of holy and learned. 
The mosques and colleges are generally situated oppo¬ 
site each other, and have a striking resemblance in their 
architecture: that of tlie former is the most varied; 
the pi|Bcip^ mosqiie covers a space 300 feet square, and 
has a cupola rising to one third that height, and covered 
with blue enamelled tiles: most of these buildings are 
of brick, and the courts of some paved with stone. The 
handsomest structure in Bokhara is a college of King 
Abdoolla, built in 1650, which has a lofty arched en¬ 
trance, some beautiful enamel, and a white marble pave¬ 
ment : tho largest college here was built at an expense 
of 40,000 roubles in specie, defrayed by Catherine II. of 
Russia. Attached to the great mosque is a brick tower, 
or minaret, 210 feet high, built by Timour, in good pro¬ 
portions ; the materials disposed in ingenious patterns, 
and the whole in good preservation. Criminals are 
thrown from this tower; but, excepting on these oc¬ 
casions, no one ascends it but the high-priest, to 
call the people to prayers; and he only on Fridays, 
since it overlooks most of the private gardens in tlie 
city, and the most scrupulous endeavours are made 
to seclude the women in Bokhara from the gaze of 
every stranger. W. of the palace is a small square, 
the Segistan, surrounded with massive buildings, col¬ 
leges, Mops, and stalls; a third part of the city con¬ 
sists of shops and hotels ; and the jewellery and cutlery 
of Europe, tlie tea of China, the sugar of India, the 
spices or Manilla, the shawls of Cashmere, and every 
otlier article of use or ornament, may be purchased. 
Many of the merchants remain night and day in their 
shops, having no other habitation; the bazars are ge¬ 
nerally open every day, excepting those for slaves, gems, 
and otlicr such luxuries, which are open but twice a 
week. There are 4,000 Jews in Bokhara, which is pro¬ 
portionally more than In any other eastern city, and 
they contend they are better treated here than else¬ 
where, though they arc confined to a residence in three 
particular streets, are subject to high imposts, and not 
permitted to build a new synagogue. Sir A. Burncs 
ives a graphic description of the daily scene in Buk- 
ara ( Travels^ ii. 237—239.)From mom to night the 
crowd which assembles raises the liumming noise, and 
one is stunned at the moving mass of human beings. 
In the middle of tlie area, tiie fruits of the season are 
sold under the shade of a square piece of mat, supported 
by a single pole. One wonders at the never ending 
employment of the fruiterers, in dealing out their grapes, 
melons, apricots, apples, peaches, pears, and plums, to a 
continued succession of purchasers. It is with difliculty 
tliat a luissage ran be forced through the streets, and it 
is only done at tiie momentary risk of being ridden over 
by some one on a horse or donkey. The latter animals 
are exceedingly fine, and amble along at a quick p.ico 
with their riders and burdens. Carts of a iigiit con¬ 
struction are also driving up and down, since tiie streets 
are not too narrow to admit of wheeled carriages 
In every part of the bazar there are people making tea, 
which is done in large Euro|iean urns, instead of teapots, 
and kept hot by a metal tube. The love of the Bok- 
barcse for tea is, 1 believe, without parallel; fur thi'y 
drink it at all times and places, and in half a dozen 
ways: with and without sugar; with and without milk; 
with grease; with salt, &c. The day is ushered in mith 
guzzling and tea-drinking, and hundreds of boys and 
donkeys, laden with milk, hasten to the busy throng. 
The milk is sold in small bowls, over which the cream 
floats: a lad will bring 20 or 30 of these to market in 
shelves sujiportcd and suspended by a stick over his 
shoulder. Whatever number may be brought, speedily 
disappear among the tea-drinking population of this 
great city. Next to the venders of this hot beverage, 
one may purchase * rahut i Jan^ or * the delight of 
life,* grape jelly, or syrup mixed up with choppra ice. 
This abundance of ice is one of the greatest luxuries in 
Bokhara, and it m^ be had till the cold weather mokes 
it unnecessary." It seems to be as available, and used 
as much by ml classes, as in Sicily; no one In Bok¬ 
hara ever thinks of drinking water unless iced. The 
learned, or would-be-learncd, are seen poring over the 
tattered pages of Toorkee or PerMan lore, at hook-stalls, 
and at the doors of the colleges tho students are often 
seen lounging after the labours of the day; '* not, how¬ 
ever, so gay, or so young, az the tyros of a European 
university, but many of them grave and demure old men, 
with more hypocrisy, but by no means less vice, than tho 
youths in other quarters of tlie world." Each of these 
resident students has a fixed allowance, as well as tlie 
professors; the colleges are well endowed, and possess 
many of tho surrounding lands, wlitch have pur. 
chased by pious individuals for that jiurpuse, as well as 
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the whole of tho baxars and baths. The baths, of which 
there are 18, can accommodate 270,000 people yearly, 
and bri^ an annual revenue of 1,800/.: some are very 
large. The colleges are shut fur six months in the 
yeaor, when the students work in the fields for a sub¬ 
sistence ; their course of study gtmerally lasts seven or 
eight years: they come from all the neighbouring coun¬ 
tries except Persia. ‘ With the twilight, the busy scene 
In Bokhara closes, the king’s drum beats, it is re-eclioed 
by others in every part of the city, and at a certain hour 
no one is permitted to move out without a lantern. 
From these arrangements, the police of the city is ex¬ 
cellent ; and large bales of cloth are left on the stalls at 
ni^t with perfect safety. All is silence until morning." 

The origin of Bokhara is uncertain, but it is believeil 
to have been at first but a collection of fishermen's huts, 
its site having abounded with small lakes. It is supposed 
to be at no great distance from the ancient Tryoactra^ 
but which Ptolemy places on the opposite side the Zer- 
afehan, or river of Sogdiana; in A.n. 706 it was taken 
by the Arabs, and between 896 and 998 was very flou¬ 
rishing, and the seat of the Samanidc dynasty. Jenghiz 
Khan burnt it in 1219, and it was not rebuilt till near 
the end of his life; it was threatened, but saved, by his 
grandson. Under Timour it flourished anew ; but since 
the rule of tlie Uzbeks has rather declined, though it 
be still the most renowned city in Centre'll Asia. Its 
priests affirm that while light descends to all other parts 
of the world, it ascends from the " holy" Bukhara! 
iBumes*s Travels^ ii. 229—261. j Meyendoiiff', Voyage^ 
pp. 164—188.) 

BOLBEC, a town of France, dep. Seine Inferienre, 
cap. cant., at the foot and on the declivity of a bill 
washed by the Bolbec, IH m. E.N.K. Havre. Pop. 
9,802. This is a handsome thriving town. Having been 
almost entirely burnt down in 176.6, it was rebuilt on a 
regular plan. Houses partly of brick and partly of iiewn 
stone ; streets wide and well laid out, tiie principal being 
ornamented with two fountains surmounted iiy statues in 
marble. In the environs are a number of country houses. 
It has a chamber of commerce, and a council of prud’- 
hommes; and was early, and is now, very extensively en¬ 
gaged in the spinning and manufarturc of cotton. ** Bol- 
ber," says M. Diipin, “ is advantageously situated for 
commerce, bringing raw cotton from Havre, and coal 
firom Fecamp and Harfleur, while she sends her products 
to Rouen — the great mart for all sorts of cotton goods. 
Tho manufacturers of Bolbec unite a spirit of order and 
economy to .'ictivity and enterprise: tlicir establibhinents 
are on a level with the progress of industry. The work, 
men are nut all concentred In the town; many of them 
live in the atljoining country; they are in cuinfortablo 
circumstances and iiappy." M. Dupin further states, 
that there were, in 1827, In the district of which Bolbec il 
the capital, 18,172 work-people employed in the spinning 
and weaving of cotton, producing goods of the annual 
value of above 26,000,000 fr., or 1,000,000/. sterling. 
(.Forces Productives et Commerciales tie la France.) Ex¬ 
clusive of cotton, it also produces various descriptions 
of woollen and linen goods, and has tanneries, dyeworks, 
&c. Tliere is here ho local tax or octroi on the goods 
Imimrted into the town. (HugOt art, Seine JttfMeures 
Diet. Gioeranhique, &c.) 

BOLGAUY, or OuSFENSKOI, a village of Russia 
lo Europe, gov. Kasan, near theWolga, 16 m .S.W.Snask. 
In its vicinity are the ruins of the ancient city of Boul- 

f har, the capital of tho Bulgarians. It was visited by 
*eter the Great in his expedition against the Persians in 
1722, and has since been visited and described by Erd- 
mann and others. 

BOLI, a city of Asiatic Turkey, in Natolia, cap. 
sanjiak, 85 m. N.w. Angora; lat. 40°3.6'N.,long. 3 lo ly 
E. Pop. 6,000. ? It is situated on an eminence, at tho W. 
extremity of a rich and fertile plain, on or near the site of. 
the ancient city, known to the Romans by the name of 
Hadrianopolis. The ruins of a castle stand on tiie sum¬ 
mit of a small hill. It is a poor place, consisting of about 
1,(K)0 houses, principally inhabited by Turks, with a few 
Armenians, but no Greeks. It has 12 mosques, a square 
or market-place, a public bath ; is the residence of a nacha 
of two tails, and, as it lies on the direct road from Erze- 
roum to Constantinople, is a considerable thoroughfare 
for earavanX. There are mineral baths within about 4 
m. of tho town, to which the Turks resort in great num¬ 
bers. (Kinneir*s Journey in Asia Minor, Ac., p. 271.) 

BOLIVIA, or UPPER PERU, a republican state of 
S. America, comprised between lat. (P 3(y and 25^ 4(y S., 
and long. 68^ and 71^ W., having N. and N.W. the 
states of North and South Peru, E. Brazil and Para¬ 
guay, 8. La Plata and Chile, and W. the Pacific Ocean: 
extremelength.N.to S.,abovel,l00m.; do. breadth, alxive 
760j;n.: the area has been estimated at 318,000 sq. m. 
P‘^£^pig estimated the pop: at 1,200,000, but others esti¬ 
mate it at little more than half that amount. The 
Weinmr Almanac gives the followiim statement, which, 
however, we rather incline to think, makes the popu¬ 
lation greater than it should be: — 
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Departments. 

Area in 
■q.m. 

Pop. 

Chief Towns. 

Itthab. 

1. La Vm 
t. Oniro - 

5. Potoal 

4. CochalMmlia 

A. Chuquisaca 

6. Santa Cruz del 

la Sierra • J 

Total - 

89,856 

8,480 

31,800 

55.1X0 

34.344 

148.400 

300,000 

80.000 

SOO/NNi 

*.Wg)00 

175,000 

25,400 

I.a Paz - 
Oruro 

Potosi 

Oropesa - 
Chuoulsaca 
f S. Lorenzo del 
t la Frontera J 

40,000, 

3.'>!oo9 

1 S5,WM8 
18.000^ 
10,000 

318.000 

1,030,000 

. 

1.33,000| 


Chuquisaca Is the capital city and seat of government. 

Surface, Mountains, ^c. — This large tract of roun- 
try presents, in Its various divisions, very diflerent 
conditions of surface, elevation, and climate. On the 
W. it is traversed by lofty mountains, while on the B. 
it stretches out into immense plains. The Andes, which 
enter Bolivia at its S. extremity, give oflT, near lat. 24°, 
a lateral E. range of no great elevation, which forms 
the boundary for a considerable distance between Bolivia 
and La Plata. About lat. 20° the Ande.s divide into two 
great chains, which run parallel to each other to between 
lat. 14° and 15° S., where they again unite. The farthest 
W. of these chains is called the Cordillera of the Coast, 
or of the Andes; and the farthest E., the Cordillera Real: 
including the intermediate country, they occupy a 
breadth of more than 2:10 m. N. of lat. 18°, and S. of that 
parallel of upwards of 800 m.; and cover at least 100,000 

a . m. of surface, which, however, is partly in Peru. 

any lateral ridges, sent off by the Cordillera Real, 
cover tiie deps. of Cochabamim and Chuquisaca, toge¬ 
ther with a part of those of Potosl and St. Cruz de la 
Sierra: ttic principal of tliesc transverse ridges branches 
off from the roriiillera about lat. 17° Iff”, and running N. 
past the city of Cochaliainba, termiiudcs within a few 
leagues of the town of St. Cruz de la Sierra. The sum¬ 
mits of the W. Cordillera generally appear in the form 
either of a truncated cone, or of a dome, and are often 
volcanic: those of the K. Cordillera, as seen from the 
W., offer a siiccessioD of shar)i ragged peaks and ser¬ 
rated ridges, and are not vulcanic, but in many parts 
highly metalliferous. The declivity of the Bolivian 
Cordillera is rapid on either side, but particularly so on 
the E.: the nrinoifial elevations of both Cordilleras are 
about lat. 16° 19' S., where that of the E. chain is 24,2U0 
ft. (Illimani); of the W., 22,(K)0 ft. above the level of the 
sea. Many of the passes across both chains are between 
16,000and 16,000 ft. in elevation, or near the limit, in this 
region, of perpetual snow; while lieneath the peaks of 
the Illimani tliere is a gorge, or valley, perhaps 18,0(H) ft. 
below the neighbouring summit, pruliably the greatest 
difference in elevation tliat lias ever yqt been observed 
between any two similarly contiguous points. (See 
Andkb.) 

In the E^ tho countiT, which is, in many parts, very 
little above the level of the sea, is watered by the Beni, 
Mamore, Ubahy, Pilcomayo, and other considerable 
rivers: a few isolated ranges of hilts are scattered over 
it, and in its S. part is the watershed between the 
sources of the Amazon and Iia Plata rivers, both of 
which receive considerable afliuents from Bolivia; but 
neither this last-named tract, nor the isolated hills pre¬ 
viously mentioned, appear to rise to any great height 
above the sea. Tho whole region is extremely fertile ; 
but it is nearly in a state of nature, and coverodT with 
vast primeval forests. The desert of Atacama (see 
Atacama) occupies the country between the Andes and 
the Pacific: it extends for about 2.'i0 m. along the coast, 
having a variable brcailth of from 30 to 60 m. It is never 
refreshed by rain, and is almost as sterile and worthless 
as tho Sahara. The surface, whie'i Is undulating, and 
in parts hilly, is covered with l.iose sand ; the only 
habitable parts being the narriyw strips , along tho 
banks of the rivers. 

There are iminerniis valleys In the Andes; the prin¬ 
cipal is the great valley of Desaguadero, between the two 
Cordilleras, extending from lat. I'l® 6'to 19° 80' 8., 
having an area (including the lyokc of Titicaca in its N. 
part) of 16,(XK) geographical sq. m. 

Rivers, Lakes, ^c. — The prlncipel rivers are the Beni, 
Mamore, and the btlicrs wiiich uMte to form the Ma¬ 
deira, tho largest affluent of tiie Amazon, and which run 
mostly in a N. direction ; and the Pileomayo, one of the 
chief branches of the Plata, whicii waters the S. part of 
the country, flowing mostly in an E. direction. Bolivia 
includes the E. and S. shores of the largest accumulation 
of fresh water in the S. American continent—the lake 
Titicaca, which occupies an area of 4,600 sq. m., at tlie 
height of 12,795 ft. above the ocean, an elevation lupe- 
rior to that of the highest summits of the Pyrenees. 
(See Titicaca.) It contains numerous small Islands, 
from one of which, celebrated for some Peruvian ruins, 
it derives its name: the only outlet for its waters is the 
river Desaguadero, running from its S.W. extremity 
through the valley to the lake of the same name; whicn 
latter, having no outlet, is kept at the same level by 
spontaneous evaporatiou. In the E., lakes ore numa- 
D d 
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rout, and some of them, as tliose of Ubahy and Grande. 
50 or GO m. In length; but they have been little explored 
by Europeans. 

Climate. — Rain, as already stated, never, or but very 
rarely, falls on the coant; in the plains to the R. of the 
Andes, the rainy season, which is identical with summer, 
lasts from Oci. to April, during which the rains are al¬ 
most continuous, and the rivers inundate the country to 
a great extent. In the plains, the climate is excessively 
hot, and far from healthy; but in the valley of the Dc- 
saguadcro, 13,000 ft. above the level of the sea, it is' 
temperate, and snow falls in Nov. and April, at the begin 
ing and end of the summer season. The winter, from May 
to Nov., in the Desaguadcro valley, is extremely dry, 
and although the nights are cold, the sky is serene and 
cloudless. Tremendous hail and thunder-storms are 
frequent on the mountains, and earthquakes on the coast. 
The reflection of the sun on the snow produces, in the 
higher ri^ions in winter, a temporary blindness: few re¬ 
marks as to comparative salubrity have met our eye; but 
the banks of the Ueni have been particularised as re¬ 
markably hoalt^. 

Minerals. — Go\6. is found in many places, especially 
on the R. declivity of the £. Cordillera, and in the sands 
of all the rivers which fall from that range into the Beni 
or its branches. Every one has heard of the riches of the 
silver-mines of ]*otost; but it is supposed that they arc 
nearly exhausted, and at all events, they are now compa¬ 
ratively neglected. (See Potosi.) Copper abounds at 
Corucuoro, Ac.: ores of lead and tin, salt, brimstone, 
nitre, and other volcanic products, are also found. 

VegeiaMcs _The mighty forests which cover the banks 

of the E. rivers abound In the finest timber, fit for 
every purpose of ship-building, carpentry, Ac. The 
cocoa of Apolobamba, Moxos, &c., is infinitely superior 
to that of Guyanuil (Ecuador) : it is used by all classes, 
and is celchratcu for its nutritious and restorative Qua¬ 
lities. Tamarinds, the chirimoya, oranges, lemons, figs, 
sugar-cane, pino-npplcs, plantains, &c., flourish in pro¬ 
fusion on the banks of the Beni. 

Cascarilla, indigo, cotton, rice, coflec, grain, cinchona, 
copailia, sarsaparilla, and other valualne drugs; gum- 
elastic, vanilla, dye-woods, tobacco, and caucs of various 
kirid8,arc all priKluccd in an extraordinary abimdance E. 
of the Andes. Amongst other products, there is a species 
of cinnamon, called canela de clavOf said to difler only 
In the greater thickness of its bark, and darker colour, 
iVom the true cinnamon. The vegetation of the Desa. 
guatUro valley is peculiar: it has no trees; but the lower 
districts, if uncultivated’are covered with a very fine turf. 
There are here extensive plantations of quinoa ( Cheno- 
podmm quinoa^ Linn.) and of potatoes, which are found 
wild on the adjacent hills; but it does not ripen the drier 
European grains, nor are there any peculiar seasons for 
sowing or harvesting, both these operations being carried 
on consentaneously. In the narrow strips of land along 
the rivers tha.t run through the desert of Atacama, maize 
is raised, with excellent fruits, cotton, sugar-canes, and 
the plant called Amnio donax. 

Animals _The tapir, j.aguar, leopard, and six or seven 

sorts of monkeys, inhabit the banks of the Bcnl: guana- 
cos, alpacoB, a kind of hare, and a small animal of tho 
family of Rodentia^ whose burrowing often renders tra- 
velliiig on horseback unsafe, are found in the Desagua- 
dero valley. Parrots, a bird of boautifiil plumage, as 
well as a multitude of singing birds, including the thrush 
and whistler; several kinds of turkeys, &c.; several species 
of Amphibia, and an abundance of fine river fish, are mot 
with in Bolivia: the E. plains are infested with myriads 
of annoying reptiles aud insects. Vast herds of horned 
cattle feed on the banks of the rivers; horses, asses, and 
mules, are the other domestic animals: the climate of i.no 
plains is too hot for sheep. 

People _More than three fourths of the Inhab. are 

said to be aboriginal Indians; who are divided into a 
great variety of tribes, presenting considerable differences 
in their physical and mental endowments, disposition, 
progress in civilisation, Ac. Some, on the Beni, are wild 
and warlike, and go naked, even the women wearing 
nothing but a few leaves tied round tho waist; another 
tribe, the Maropas, in the immediate vicinity of the 
former, although also a warlike and proud race, evince 
considerable ingenuity and aptness for many sorts of 
work: they manufacture beautiful cloths; are pretty 
good carpenters; and are said to show a marked taste for 
music and painting, in which they were initiated by the 
Jcsidts. The Indians are excellent sailors on their own 
rivers, and very dexterous in the management of their 
canoos, which are often 50 or 60 ft. in length, and of con¬ 
siderable burden; in these they frequently make long 
Inland voyages, subsisting wholly on the wild animals 
and vegetabms they may happen to meet with. Some of 
the Moseten^ tribes on the B«ni display a remarkable 
aenuaintanbo with tho medicinal qualities of plants, 
which they administer in cases of sickness. These, as 
well as some other tribes, are peaceable, (Hendly to 
strangers, and flreo from superstition. Not a few Indians, 


espoclally In tho Dosagnadero valley, and on the coast, 
where the Quichua language is spoken, have been con¬ 
verted to the Catholic faith: such as have embraced 
Cliristianity, instead ongoing naked, or leading avovlng 
life, wear a light dress of cotton, have fixed dwelling- 
places, and apply themselves to agricultural pursuits, 
though in these tney are said to make but little progress. 
The foreign settlers are mostly of Spanish descent in tlio 
mining districts, and the valleys of Cochabamba And 
Cachy IMlco: those of tfie pure African race are few; 
but those of mixed blond are numerous on the coast. 

Mant^acturcs chiefly consist of cottons, the best of 
which are m.TJe at Oropesa; woollens, of tho hair of 
the llamas and alpiacos, tlic best at I.a 1*nz ; huts, of the 
wool of the vicuna, at St. Francisco de Atacama: glass at 
Oropesa; vessels of silver wire in the mining mstricts ; 
fans, parasols, plumes, Ac., of the leathers of the 
American ostrich, by the Indians. 

Commerce. —The'commerce of Bolivia is at present 
very incoi’siderablo. This docs not arise so much tiom 
the low state of industry, or the nf)athy of the people, as 
from the difficulties they h.nvc to encounter in bringing 
their produce to market. They have not yel learncii tr> 
avail themselves of the me.ins afforded by the great rivers 
of S. America, for opening an intercourse with the jiorts 
on its E. shore. At present, nearly all the commodities 
brought from Bolivia to Europe come througii the ]>urts 
on the Pacific, to reacli which they have to be etnivc'yed 
first hy toilsome passages against the currents of tho 
rivers to the foot of the Cordillera, so fat.U bj its 
rigorous climate to the Indians of the plains; and then 
across the Andes, the passage of which has been roii- 
sidered by Condtimine as equivalent to I ,(KK) le igues of 
transport by sea. The ooiintry W. of the Aiule.s, In’sides 
being a desert, has no really good harbours, and is tra¬ 
versed by but one rot^d, that from Oriiro to (\»bija (the 
only Bolivian port), and tli.vt is practicable only for nudes 
and llamas (.obija,tl nigh ' has been made a free poit, 
is, owing to these dis.jlvantagcs, little Ireqnented; tbo 
Bolivians preferring to obtain their small imports of 
foreign commodities through Aric.^ and Tacna, notwith¬ 
standing tliey are there charged with a tran^it duty of 
3 per cent., imposed by tho government of Lower I’ein, 
through wliosc t^'rritory the" have to pass. The pro¬ 
ducts of Chiquiios and Moxos arc transjiorted over ibc 
double r.-inge of the Andes to Lima, a distance «>f more 
than 20f) leagues; or ’'f sent to Europe liy way of Buenos 
Ayres, the distance, not to «neuk of tlie difficiiKies of tiie 
road, cannot be calculated at less than (>(X) leagues. N o- 
thiug but bullion and gems can repay the enormous 
exi>enses of transport on be.asts of burden over .‘.luh 
immense distances; and.in fact, the exfMirls of BolivLi 
arc nearly altogether limited (o the precious metahs, and 
different kinds voollens, and hats. The imports, w Inch 
.ore verj' few, are chiefly iron and hardware, silk, and a 
few articles of finery. 

But, notw'ithstanding this luifavoiirable state of things, 
the E. and must fertile puitiou of Bolivia is traversed by 
the M.'ideira, and other navigable aflluents of the Amazon, 
on the one hand, and bv the Pilcomayo, and other afflnei.ls 
of the Paraguay, on ttie other; so that, if the extraordi¬ 
nary facilities which tlioso great rivers affoni for pene¬ 
trating into the interior of S. America, be ever made use 
of, the products of Bolivia will meet with a ready and 
advantageous outlet; and her ail but buundlesb capacities 
of production, which, at present, can hardly be said to be 
in any degroe availed of, will receive a stimulus, of the 
influence of which we can form no adequate idea. 

Within the Brazilian dominions, not very far from the 
Bolivian frontier, a short break, of 3 m. only, separates 
a tributary of the Amazon from one of the Plata 
river: were these streams connected by a canal, there 
would be a continuous water communication, for the 
most part navigable, through the heart of S. America, 
from uiumos Ayres, in lat. 36^ S., to the mouth of tlic 
Orinoco, in nearly 9^ N.! In 1835 the Bolivian govern¬ 
ment were rqir: .ented as endeavouring to promote in¬ 
ternal traffic, by offering grants of land to persons setlling, 
and consideraiile premiums for the establishment of 
steam navigation on the S. affluent of the Amazon; hut 
we have not learned whether these have had any con¬ 
siderable success. 

Tho public revenue in 183216 said to have amounted to 
1,700,719 dolls.; the public expenditure to 1,.'18C,(/2G dolls.; 
and the total public debt in the same year to no more than 
1,500.000 dolls. 

The standing armed force is limited to 2,000 men; the 
country is divided into three bishoprics, but there is no 
established church. There is a university in the capital, 
and other public academics. 

History. Constitution, —This countiy, under the 
name of upper Peru, formi^d, previously to the battle of 
Ayacucho In 1624, apart of the Spanish viceroyalty of 
Buenos Ayres. The republicans, under Gen. Sucre, hav¬ 
ing then defeated tho royalists, the independence ^f tlio 
country was secured. Its present name was given to it 
in 1825, in honour of the liberator Bolivar, who, on being 
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requested, drew up a constitution, which was adopted in 
the year following. This constitution, which was ex¬ 
ceedingly complicated, vested the executive power in a 
president for life, with the privilege of naming his suc¬ 
cessor ; and the legislative functions in three bodies, a 
senate, tribunes, and censors. The code and constitution 
of Bolivar were soon after abandoned; but the legislative 
powers are still, nominally at least, vested in the three 
bodies above named ; and the executive power Is In the 
hands of apresident. Generals Sucre, Velasco, and Blanco, 
bucccssirely filled this last office, which is at present held 
by Gen. Santa Cruz, elected in 1829 (PentUind, Parish^ 
Millert llaenkCy in Gvoar. Journal^ v. vi. &c.; Mud. 

Trav. xxviii.; American Almanac^ 18,39, &c.) 

BOLKHOF, a town of Jlu»>8ia In Kuropc, gov. Orel, 
cap. distr., on the Noiigra, 31! m. N. Orel. Pop. Stiid to 
exeecHi 10,(K)U. It is well built of wood, has numerous 
rlnirches, with manufactures of hats, gloves, and stock¬ 
ings, and a considerable trade in hemp, linseed oil, tallow, 
and hides. (Schnitzler, Laliwsste^ ^c., p. 852.) 

BOLLENNE, a town of France, dcp. Vauelusc, rap 
rant., 24 in. N. Avignon. I*op. 4,744. It stands on tiie 
decliviry of a hill, and has filatures of silk and dye-works. 
Various remains of antiquity have been found in the 
vicinity. 

BOLOGNA (an. Itononia)^ a city of N. Italy, the 
sec’oiid in r.ink in the I’apai States, cap. leg. same name, 
bctwc'en the rivers Keno and Saveiia, on the verge ot the 
v.'illey of the l*o, and at the foot of the iiills forming the 
coniinencemcnt of the Apeunitie chain; lat.44'^ 3U'N., 
lung. II® 22' E.; 22^ m. S.E. Modena, 25 m. S.W Fcr- 
I ara, uiul 399 fU al)ove the level of the Adriatic. It is 
I) '.irly U ni. in length (1,500 tuiscs) by 1| in. in bremlth 
0,573 toises), and 4 m. in circ.; is walled, and divided 
into loiJi quarters. Pop. 1)9,000. Except one square, it is 
indiiren .illy limit; streets crooked and narrow ; houses 
inostlj three stories high, in a palarn style of architec- 
tnn*. chieHy oi hritk fronted with stucco, with deep pro- 
ji'ctnig roofs, and generally surrounded with arc.adcs. 
Tin* Piazza Ma^gwre, or principal square, boasts of 
many line buildings; amongst them are the Palazzu 
Puh/ico, the residence of the cardinal legate, and seat of 
tiu (Murts of justice: in the centre of the square is a loiin- 
t.aiii, .'ulorned with a statue of Neptune, reckoned one of 
the best modern statues in Italy, the work of Giovanni di 
Bnlogea. In the middle of the city stand the two lean¬ 
ing towers, inclining in different directions: that of Asl- 
neJIi, 321) It. high, inclines about 3^ it.; Garisenda, 14511. 
in height, 8 It. It is said that from the top of the former 
103 cities m.iy lie seen. Bologna has 74 churches, 3.5 
convents for monks, and 38 for nuns. The cathedral, 
built A. u. 432, lias the meridian line by Cassini traced on 
its floor, and possesses the Amuinciation (the last work 
of laaiovico Caracci), and other Hue paintings, 'ilic 
cimrcii of Madonna di San I.uca, 3 m. distant, has a co. 

' (*re<l walk to it the whole way from the city. The uni¬ 
versity, one of the oldc^t and most celebrated in Italy, 
owes Its origin to the Emperor Theodosius, a. u. 425, and 
was restored by Charlemagne ; it has a library of 150,000 
vols., and was formerly attended by many thousand stu- 
d( Ills ; but it has declined in celebrity, and at present is 
not attended by above 1,000. There is another public li¬ 
brary, the legacy of a clcrgj'mun, conteining 83,000 vols. 
and 4,000 MSS,: there are also cabinets of mineralogy, 
natural history, and other physical objects ; academies of 
sculpture, science, music, and the fine arts: the whole city 
abounds in pictures, statues, and other works of native ar¬ 
tists. There is a public scliool fur the poorer classes, where 
the uidiments ut education, with Latin, arithmetic, sing¬ 
ing, drawing, Ac., arc taught gratuitously; 9 hospitals ; 
a wi>nte di furtti; and many other benevolent institutions. 
'J'lie manufacture of crape, for which the city lias been long 
famous, and which W'as at one time very extensive, 

1 as now declined, so ns not to be worth more than 
3(i,h(K) crowns a year. There arc also manufactures of 
Mlk, glass, sulphuric acid, nitric ditto, kid gloves, wax 
candles, musical instruments, paper, cards, mortadellc 
sans.'iges, celebrated all over Europe, Ac. &c., exclusive 
of preparations of wine, oil, hemp, flax, and other natural 
inoducc, ns stones, Ac. Bologna is an archbishop’s sec, 
and has been so since the 4tli century. The city and leg. 
arc at present governed by a resident cardinal-legate; 
the court of appeal for the four provinces Bologna, Fer¬ 
rara, llavenna, and Forli, sits here, and consists of six 
judges. The Bolognese arc courteous and alTnble, 
independent, and remarkable for their love of liberty; 
industrious, quick, ingenious; ardent alike in their 
iriendships and cnmiticB ; the women handsome. The 
middle classes are well informed; they are fond of the 
casinos, or reading-rooms, conversazioni, and theatres, 
ot which there are three. The higher classcB are wealthy; 
the lower bold, turbulent, and luffsy. The prevailing dia¬ 
lect is not in use elsewhere; there Is a tendency to pro¬ 
nounce words with masculine terminations, and in other 
respects it is the coarsest in Italy. The proportion of 
illegitii^ate births is as 1 to 7. No'Italian city, Florence 
excepted, has produced to many celebrated men in sci- 
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ence and tlic fine arts. Bologna always assumed tlie title 
of ** learned,” and had the motto Jiunuma docet on its 
money and public buildings, os well as the word libertat. 
It has given birth to 8 popes (including Benedict XIV.). 
nearly SOO cardinals, and to more than 1,000 literary and 
scientific men and artists; amongst them, the naturalists 
Galvani and Aldrovaiidi; the anatomists Mondino and 
Malpighi; the astronomer Marsigli; the mathemati¬ 
cians Manfircdi and Canterzani; the brothers Zanotti, 
Ghcdini, and Guercino; and the painters Francia, Guido, 
Albano, Barbieri, Domenichino, the three Caracci, Zam- 
boccari, Aldini, Ac. The air of Bologna is pure, but 
subject to sudden changes, which produce frequent in¬ 
flammatory diseases, its environs, both on the hills and 
in the plain, are studded with a number of country resi¬ 
dences in a richly productive soil. For the natural pro¬ 
ductions of this region, see Pai>al States. 

This city, originally built by the Etruscans, was an¬ 
ciently called Felsina i it was subsequently occupied by a 
Gallic tribe, the who designated it Bononia. It 
received a Roman colony a. u. c. 053. A Christian church 
was built here so early as the 3d century. Alaric besieged, 
but did not take it: it escaped Attila, and formed a 
portion of the exarchate ot llavcnna. Fcpin gave it to 
the Holy see, to which it belonged during the Carlovin- 
gian dynasty; after which it was governed by its own 
magistrates; it was next governed by feudal nobles ; but 
these having abandoned tlieir pretensions, and been ad¬ 
mitted as private citizens, it became a republic, extend¬ 
ing its rule over all Koinagna as far as Bimini. In the 
13th century it fell again under the Holy sec, to which it 
was finally annexed in 150G. lii 1790 it was taken by the 
French, but restored to the ropcdoiii in 1815, to which it 
still belongs; although at different )ieriuds revolts have 
oceurred, especially one in 1831, suppressed by Austrian 
interference, iltcmipoldi^ Corogrqjia Jtalta, p. 267.; 
Schuts, Allgirn. Ertlkund{\ xxii. 436—<140.; Bou'mtg's 
Report Statist, qf Pont{f. States^ ^c.) 

BOLOTANA, a town ot Sardinia, bishopric of Al- 
ghero, 16 m. V\. Bosa, near the centre oi the island. 
Pop. 2,274. It is situated on a hill, and the air is said 
to bo good. Tlic contiguous country is productive of 
corn and pasture. {^Smyth's Sardinia, p, 330.) 

BOLSENA, (an. Vulsintum) a town and lake (7.acr/s 
T'ulstniensis) of the States of the Church, dcleg. Viterbo, 
11 m. W.S.V(^ Orvieto. Pop. 2,000. The town stands 
near the N. shore of the lake, to wiiicli it gives its name. 
It is surrounded by a high wall, flanked with tow’ers and 
a deep ditch ; but is remarkable only for the ruins, in or 
near it, of the temple of the Etruscan goddess Nortia, a 
granite sarcophagus, ornamented W’ith bas-reliefs, and 
other remains of antiquity. This was anciently a place of 
great wealth and luxury. Pliny says (Hist.Kat., lib. xxxiv. 
$ 7.) that when taken by the Bomans, anno 266 b.c., it con¬ 
tained no fewer than 2,000 statues. 1 laving been destroy¬ 
ed by the conquerors and rebuilt it was noted at a later 
period as the birtli-place of Scyanus, the minister of Ti- 
lierius. 

Tiie lake of Bolsena continues, as of old, to be sur¬ 
rounded by tiucly-wooded hills— 

Aut pudtlk ncmocosa Inter juga V’oUinlia. 

Jiiw.SoMIl. 191. 

It is of an elliptical shape, about 12 m. long, by 8 m. in 
breadth ; its depth is various, but near the banks it is 
generally shallow ; it is well stocked with fish. It has 
two islands, which, in Pliny’s days, were believed to be 
floating. Its superfluous waters are carru’tl olT by the 
river Marta, to which it gives birth. The country round 
this lake is now become cxreeilingly unhealthy ; a rlr- 
rumstunee wliich has must probubl> urcasioiied the tiec.'iy 
of Bolsena, as well as the total ruin of sevcial other 
cities, that once gave life and animation to its bank«. 
(Cramer's Ancient Italy, i. 221.; Cuuder's Italy, ill. 84., 
and other authorities.) 

BOLTON, or BOLTON-LK-MOORS, a flourishing 
bor. and manufacturing town of Englandaco. Lancaster, 
himd. Salford, liar. Bolton, on the Croale, an aflluent of 
the Irwell; 170 m. N.W. by N. London, 25 m. K.N.E. 
Liverpool, and 10 ni. N.W. Manchester ; lat. 53" 38' N., 
long. 2" 26' W. The progress oi pop. has been as fol¬ 
lows:— 


Bolton. Grent - - 17,070 *2,037 28,290 

iKllSLmie . - 1&6 4,876 7,07!. 9.248 12.W6 

Toilije witli Haulgli - - • 1*41^ IfCitt _ki201 

Total . • 5 ,fioT 18.683 M,973 43,397 

Holton parisl. - > • ■ .19,701'50,197 6.8,034 

The appearance of the town scarcely corresponds with 
its real opulence and importance, a considerable portion 
of the houses being crow'ded in narrow irregular lanes, 
which are but inditrcrently paved and sewered. Within 
the last 20 years, however, great improvements have been 
oOheted, and are still in progress ; flogged foedpaths have 
been formed in most of streets, luid the whole town 
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has been C(nni>letel 7 lighted with gas : 3 new MUdres 
hare been formed; and a considerable number of hand- 
■ome hottses and Tiilas have been erected, mostly near 
the S. entrance. It is well supplied with excellent water, 
Arom a reservoir covering an area of 16 acres, placed at 
such an elevation as admits of this indispensable fluid 
being conveyed into the upper rooms of every house in 
town. This important improvement was efl^ted by a 
company, under an act obtained in 1824, at a cost of 
40,0o0f. The church, on an eminence at the E. end of 
Great Bolton, is a plain ancient structure with a low tower, 
built of the dark red sandstone of the district. There 
are besides this, 3 episcopal chapels of ease ; 2 in Little, 
and 1 in Great Bolton: the last, an elegant Gothic edifice, 
built by the parliamentary commissioners In 1826, cost 
13,4002., and has 023 free sittings. The Methodists, of 
various denominations^ have 7 places of worship; the 
Baptists, Independents, and Unitarians, have each 2; and 
the Catholics, Friends, and Swedenborgians, 1 each. It 
has a free grammar-school, founded in 1641, with an 
annual revenue of about 486/.: Ainsworth and Lempriere, 
compilers of the well-known dictionaries that bear their 
names, were masters of this school. Three other charity 
schools educate, in all, about 230 children, at an expense 
of 1,200/. a year, defrayed by subscription. The Sunday 
schools of the different sects educate upwards of 10,(X)0 
children. The other charities are—Gosners, which con. 
sists of lands producing 80/. a year, 2-3ds of which is 
appropriated to a church lecturer, l-6th to the grammar- 
school, the rest to the poor; Hulton's, lands and houses 
producing 277/. a year, for a church lecturer, apprenticing 
poor boys, and providing a classical teacher; and various 
smaller ones, amounting in all to 67/. a year, distributed 
amongst the poor. The above all belong to Great Bolton, 
the charities peculiar to Little Bolton being quite incon¬ 
siderable. But ail parts of the town participate equally 
in the munificent donations left by Mr. Popplewcli, who | 
died in 1829, and his sisters, amounting to ^,700/. 3 per 
cent, consols, for the promotion of religion, learning, and 
charitable purposes. 

Bolton has an exchange; a town-hall in Great, and 
another in Little Boltpn; 2 cloth-halls, a theatre, as¬ 
sembly and concert-rooms; a dispensary, established in 
1825, and 3 public libraries, all well-built modern struc¬ 
tures. Two weekly newspapers, the Bolton C'Aronic/e, 
and Bolton Free Press, are published in the town. 

The progress of Bolton has been greatly promoted by its 
command of coal, and its improved communications. 
The Bolton Canal extends to Manchester (12 m.), and 
a branch from it to Bury; a railway from Bolton to 
Leigh (8 m.), and thence to Kenyon, where it joins the 
Liverpool and Manchester Railway, was completed in 
June, 1831. A railway along the canal banks, via Bury, 
to Manchester, has also been formed since 1833. The 
weekly market for general provisions is held on Monday, 
and is well supplied; there is also a market fur store 
cattle, held every alternate Monday, between 6th Jan. 
and 12th May; and 2 annual fairs, 1 on the 30th and 31st 
July, the other 13th and 14th Oct. The first day of each 
is for cattle; the last for hardware and toys. 

The entire consequence of Bolton is derived from 
its manufhetures, which were carried on at a very re- 
mote period. As early as 1337, some Flemish clotniers 
established themselves in the town; and in the reign of 
Hen. Vlll. it was famous for its cottons, that is, for a 
peculiar description of woollen goods that went by that 
name. Cotton goods, however, began to be produced in 
Bolton, in considerable quantities, about the middle of 
last century. But the real prosperity of the town dates 
from 1770—1780, when the wonderful inventions of Ark¬ 
wright, himself a native of Bolton, began to come into 
operation. From that epoch its progress has been rapid 
in the extreme; and it is now a principal seat of the 
cotton manufacture The articles chiefly produced arc— 
muslins, superfine printing calicoes, quiltings, and coun¬ 
terpanes, dinfltics, salterns, jeans, cotton shawls, &c. 
The average quantity of cloth bleached in the parish is 
estimated at between 6,000,000 and 7,000,(KX) pieces. The 
principal manufacturers have warehouses in Manchester, 
where th^ generally attend on the Tuesdays, to effhet 
the sale of their goods; but sales are also effected on 
other days, though not to the same extent. In the 
town and its immediate vicinity, there were, in 1835, 
44 cotton-mills, employing in all 7,620 persons, and 
worked by 41 steam-engines and 10 watrr-wherls. of the 
aggregate power of 1,419 horses; with 1,085 power-looms, 
weaving calico, and 546 weaving fustian; 1 large flax-mill, 
empl^ng 480 persons, 23 bleacheries; 12 iron-foundries, 
some of raem on a very extensive scale, and employed in 
the construction of steam-engines, mills, and machinery 
of various kinds; with paper-mills, flax and saw-mills, 
and diemical works, &c. In these, and the various cool- 
mipes (of which there are about 30 in work), upwards 
of 200 steam-engines, having an aggregate power of up¬ 
wards of 2,600 horses, were employed; besides a number 
of water-wheels, worked by the river; to increase and 
oqiialiie the power of which, reservoirs, covering an 
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area of 136 acres, have been formed on the adjoining 
Aljl® * whence, in seasons of drought, the stream is sup- 

pllGCl* 

There Is a joint stock banking company at Bolton; a 
grlvate banking company, and branches of some other 

already noticed the fact, that Sir R. Ark- 
wright, tim inventor, or at all events the introducer, of 
the spinning frame, was a native of Bolton. He was the 
youngest of a numerous family, and was brought up to 
the humble^ occupation of a barber I With the exception, 

S Thaps, of Watt, there Is no Individual to whom the 
anuiacturcs of this country owe so much. Crompton, 
the inventor of the mule jenny, was a native of Boltou 
pAriBii* 

The Reform Act conferred upon Bolton the privilege 
of returning 2 mem. to the H. of C. The limits of 
the parliamentary bor. and municipal bor. coincide, the 
pop. of lH)th, m 1831, being estimated at 42,395; the imm- 
ber of houses being 7,632, of which 1,612 were worth 10/. 
a year and upwards. At present the pop. of the bor. is 
probably not under 50,000. Registered electors, in 1837- 
oH. 1 b405« 

It Is governed by a mayor, aldermen, and coun¬ 
cillors, assisted by a recorder: the mayor is chosen 
by the aldermen; these, by tlie councillors; and the 
councillors, by such of the burgesses as arc qualified 
to vote for members of parliament. Previously to 
the municipal act, the government of the two towns 
was distinct; the police of each having been ma¬ 
naged by portreeves and constables, annually elected at 
the respective courts leet, in Oct.; and the paiing, 
cleansing, and lighting of each, by trustees incorporatiHl 
under distinct local acts. Petty sessions lor the bor. ari; 
held every Monday and Thursday. Bolton is the rentr<> 
of a union under the Poor Law Amendment A< t, which 
comprises 26 other townships and chapclries. The jioor- 
rates levied in 1836, in Great Bolton, were 3,970/. 7s.; in 
Little Bolton, 1,734/. 7s. 

Tim parish within which this borough is comprised ex¬ 
tends over 31,390 acres, and includes 19 other townsliips, 
chapclries, and hamlets; the entire population, in 1831, 
being 63,034. It is geologically situated in a largi* coal 
formation, and its surface is for the most part of a pc'aty 
nature. It contains numerous quarries, some of excel¬ 
lent flagstones, a few of rooting slate and veins of lead, 
none of wliich are worked at present. Three small 
streams (the Tonge, Croale, and Bradshaw) take their 
rise in the hills that overlook the town. It contains 
a few well-wooded and romantic valleys, but its geneial 
aspect is barren and cheerless, with scarcely a tree visible. 
About one fourth part is under the plough; of the rest 
no inconsiderable i>ortion consists of unreclaimed mosses; 
and though tiie land increases in value near the town, 
such is not the case in its northern townships. Bolton is 
a place of considerable historical interest: its inhabitants 
from a remote |)criod were distinguishi’d for their ar¬ 
chery, which is still continuiul as a sport, there being a 
target-ground near the E. entrance of the town, for the 
use of a society of archers, who shoot for prizes during 
the summer. The labouring classes have Imig been ac¬ 
customed to settle their quarrels by single combat, or by 
what Ik called an ** up and down ” figlit, wiiich includes 
the right of kicking and throttlmgl Death has often fol¬ 
lowed from these brutal contests, whicii used to take 
place at all rochs, fairs, and such like occasions ; but the 

E ractlce is now, happily, on the wane, and will, it is to be 
oped, be shortly known only as matter of history. 

At the commencement of the last civil war, the inha- 
bitanta took the parliamentary side, and held out till 
1644, when, after a desperate struggle and several re¬ 
pulses, the town was at length taken by tiie Karl of Derby, 
who held it till after the battle of Worcester. He was 
subsequently taken and beheaded here. {Baines's I Lan¬ 
cashire s Boundary Repot ts, and MunicipeU ditto, %c .) 

BOMBA, a village of Naples, prov. Abruzzo Citra, 
cap. cant,, on the Monte Pallono, watered by the Sangro, 
18 m. W.S.W. Vasto. Pop. 2,602. Its parish church is 
said to be one of the handsomest in tiie province. On 
the mountain on which Bomba is situated are the ruins 
of walls, gates, and towers, on the most gigantic scale. 
They are formed of enormous blocks of stone, united, 
without cement, after the Etruscan fashion. Large 
caverns have also been excavated in tiie rock, and coins 
of the most renowned cities of Magna Grseeia have been 
found among the ruins. Nothing authentic is known 
with respect to the history of these extraordinary ruins. 
{Del Re Deserizione de VAbruzzo, ii. p. 421.) 

BOMBAY (PaasiOBNCY of), the most westerly and 
smallest of the throe presid. of British India; between 
lat. 140 18 * and 23^ 36'N., and long.71o 48^ and760 W E.; 
having N.W. and N. the Gulcowar’s dom.; N.E. those 
of Sclndia; E. those of the Nizam; S. Mysore and the 
Madras presid.; W. the ocean and the territ. of Goa, ex¬ 
clusive of the detached territ. around Wyrag and Kurdla, 
surrounded by the Nizam’s dom.: area. 68,074(4tq. m. 
Pop. 7,000,000. It nearly encloses the territ. of the rajah 
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of Sattvah, and the distr. of Daroda, Cambay, and others meet these S. of Poonah: W. of the Ghauts and around 
belonmng to the Guicowar, and at its E. extremity, an- the Gulph of CamlKiy, Koi>Iics, a very barbarous tribe, 
proaches within m., the ceded Nerbudda distr. of the reside; Catties, Aheers, and iiabreeas, are found in Kat- 
Bengal presid. It is divided into the foUowing collector- tywar; Dbooblas and Koombies in Giurat, &c. All these 
ates:— are met with in the Bombay British army. The Jain 

sect is very numerous in the Gujrat districts ; and nearly 
all the Parsef» in India have settled within the limits of 
the Bombay presidency. A tribe, called Boras, reside 
in the district of Surat and its neighbourhood, who are 
Mohammedans as to religion ; but in all otiier respects 
are similar to Jews. 

AgricuUure and CatOe.^'Rice and cotton are the 
chief articles of culture; compared with these, the other 
great staples of Indian produce are grown only in insig- 
nificant quantities. An important item in the public 
revenue is the sum derived from the transit duties on 
Aspect^ — The N.W. parts of this presid. are more opium ; but none of this drug is grown within the limits 
level than the S. and E.; Ahmedabad, Kaira, and Ba- of the presidency, the whole being brought from Maiwah, 
roach are well watered, and some parts amongst the best where the soil is peculiarly adapted for its culture, and 
cultivated and peopled lands in India; Surat is more un- where the native princes are under engagements to dis- 
dulating, its E. part hilly and jungly, and much of it fiose of the whole of the produce to the British authori- 
WHste; ^Adeish is interspersed with low barren hills; lies. Mice is largely grown in the central parts of the 
some spots are in good cultivation, but much is covered presidency; and in S. Cnncaii it constitutes 4-5th8 of the 
with jungle; Ahmednuggur abounds in rocks, hills, and whole crops. The culture of cotton is extensive, and the 
waters; Poonah is irregular and mountainous, but with produce is an important article of ex,iort. The cotton 
many fertile valleys ; Darwar is an elev.'ited tabic-land ; of this side of India is decidedly superior to Uiat of the 
and the Cancan a long narrow tract stretching for 22.*> in. other; that grown in Baroach is particularly good, 
along the sea coast, having E. achzdn of rocky hills. Sugar and indigo are cultivated in Candeish; where 
formerly crowned by a number of fortresses, and W. a the first occopics a considerable extent of country, 
low, straight shore, broken into numerous liays and and where late reports speak of an intention on the 
harbours, till lately affording a resort to piratCb, by whom part of government to erect sugar-mills. Tne indigo 
it had long been infested. of Candeish has been said to be as Gne as that of Ben- 

The mountain ranges in the S. belong to the W. gal, but wanting in depth of colour. The niulberry- 
Gliauts: In Candeish, to the Sydaree (a continuation tree grows in some parts with iniinense rapidity, and 
of the former) and Sautpoora ranges; and N. the great exertions are being made by \arioU8 private Indi- 
Nerbiidda, they are branches from the Vindhyaii chain, viduals to introduce the culture of sjjk, and to render it 
The priiiei[>al rivers are the Nerbudda, Tavtee, Mhye, im))ortant as .in article ot trade. 'Wool has lately been 
and Saubermuttee, falling into the Gulph or Cambay, in imported in considerable quiintitlcs from Bonibay, and 
the N. ; in the central parts the earlier branches of the efforts are making by the government to improve the 
(iodavery and Beemah; and in the b. the Kistnah and breed of sheep, by importing stocks into the presidency 
Tooinbuddra. from Caubul, Siiidc, and Cutch, and crossine them with 

Poriihyntic trap, extending as far N. as Bulsaur, forms Merino and Saxon breeds from the Cape of Good Hope, 
the inland hill ranges; sandstone, with many shells, and The cattle of Gujrat are of a remarkably large size, and 
coiiglomcratoR containing ioBSils, are common in N. Con- in great request throughout India; at Surat there is a 
can and the N. parts of the presid. A primitive range diminutive species of ox. 211. only in height. S. of 
of red s.andstonc formation, extending from Delhi, ter- Surat tlie ox suffersedes the horse lor both draught and 
minates at the head of the Gulph of Cambay. I'hc great carriage: below the Ghauts the only other domestic 
basaltic district of India, which commences at Nagpoor, animal is the buffalo. Poultry are not generally kept by 
occupies ttie whole coast from lietween Goa and Bombay the natives 

to the liead of the Camb.iy Gulph ; which coast has bet'n Public Revenue .—The whole of the Bombay territories, 
the the.itre of volctinic plienomena, cartliquakcs, and tre- excepting Surat and Kaira dist., where the ryotwarry 
meiulous whirlwinds, even within the last few centuries, settlement is established, arc assessed under the village 
Basalt and amygdaloid, yellowish porphyry, and green land-revenue system. By this system an arrangement 
<’laystone, are found at Salsette and Elephanta, and near is entered into with the heads of the different vil- 
U.iUanpoor an abundance of cornelian stones, imbedded lages, to which the various tracts of land belong m 
in red gravel. A black soil, well suited to the culture of common. Tlie.se heads are called mocuddmis or jwtaiis^ 
eutton, ib widely diilVised throughout the centre of this and either by descent, or sometimes by personal in- 
prisidency. tluence, have obtained a superioritv in the village, and 

Climate — The mean temp, at Bombay, about the the management of its affairs 'I'hcy do not, liowcv er, 
centre oi the presid. is between 81° and 82^ I*abr. But hold this power by any hereditary right, but are ap- 
thmigh Bombay be rather unhealthy, the Concan and pointed or removed at the pUNasure nt the villagers. The 
Mulahar coast generally is by no means so, except in village communities are little republics, providing for all 
the marshes below the Ghauts. The climate ot the N. their own w.'ints among themselves, and inde]‘endent, 
distr. is reckoned amongst the worst in India: the generally, of any relations with other v ill ages: certain 
thermom. in the hot season rises sometimes to 116° rights are pos!,c.<iscd by the schoolmaster, accountant, 
Fuhr.; and Europeans are affected with fever, ague, and waslierman, barber, blacksmith, watchinan, &c., in the 
other tropical complaints. Some amelioration must, produce of the soil; some portions are also set aside 
however, have lately taken place, or gieater cure been for certain recognised expenses of the village, and tor 
adopted in guarding against it; since, between 1826 and defraying the expenses of hospitality toward straii- 
183*4, the number of dead and invalided among the gers, &c. The land-tax here is higher than in Bcn- 
troops serving in the Bombay presid. had decreased gal; and the portion of tlie produce ]iaid to gov. 
from 367 to 126, w’hilc the average number of Europeans is besides uncertem, and dependent on the crops, which 
had been augmented from 3,000 to 3,700 nearly. have often failed extensively in many districts. The 

rcgc^a6/c i'roducto. —Teak of very good quality grows assessment is fixed, after inquiring into the prospe- 
oii the Ghauts and lower hill.ranges, and in some parts rity of the village — uiiat It h.*is hitherto fund — what 
poon is plentiful; the district of Surat abounds with tlie it is capable of paying — the state of the village lands 
wild date and babooL Cocoa-palms cover an immense — and what assessments they ought to bear with re¬ 
tract of sandy land, bordering the coast of the Concan ; Terence to the produce. Should any of tlie tirotherhood 
and various otlier trees of the same family arc abundant, fail to pay his portion, it becomes an internal village 
The N. part of this presidency is remarkable for the arrangement, with wrhich government has nothing to do; 
reat variety of fruits it produces; the district of Ahme- the rest come forward and jiay it for him, .and tiie mo- 
abad, in particular, is noted fur the size of its mango-trees, cuddim has no power from the government to enforce 
and their fruit. Uicc, cotton, and the other chief articles the assessment from the individual. In a great part 
of culture, will be mentioned presently. of Poonah there are a number of acknowledged pro- 

Animals. —Wild elephants are met with in the Ghauts, prietors of usually small estates, called tneera$sdar$, and 
that it, in the woody chain of mountains running along generally cultivate their lands themselves, and pay their 
the W. side of Southern India; and tigers, panthers, rent direct to government, unconnected with any vil- 
leopards, and hyenas, are numerous in tne jungles and lage republic: in Surat and Kaira, although onuthei 
wooded parts; buffaloes, wild boars, deer, antelopes, is more general, tlic village seftlcmcnt prevails pretty 
Jackals, generally so, and in the N. the flying ma- extensively. Col. Sykes (Jlfp./ltncn«c, ill. 164.) thinks 
canco is found. Birds in great variety Inhabit this part that the mouzawar or village system realises more re- 
of India. venue to government than the ryotwarry system ; that 

People. — Besides Hindoos, Mohammedans, Parsces, it occasions the officers little trouble; maintains a class 
Jews, and Europeans, many distinct tribes, some of whom of respectable persons H>otail8, &c.) in society; pre- 
ar^ supposed to be aboriginal, inhabit this presidency, vents peculation; and advances the comfort of the cu! 
BHtelt Hve B. of the Ghauts, from the hills near Poonah tivators generally: but, on the other hand, Mr. Campbell 
to the banki of the Nerbudda and Tapteo; the Kamuoses (Are. p. 201.) observes, that the potalls often opprew 
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the lyots; shut them out from communication with 
Uie government; ** in good seasons nockot all the pro- 
lits, and in bod cast upon them (the cultivators), by 
extra assessments, or saddling them with tlie waste land, 
the greater burden of the losses.” 

Manttfiietures arc not in a flourishing state; nor can 
they ever become so, until better means of transit for 
goods be constructed, to aflbrd a vent for their products: 
the principal are woollens and cottons. In Poonah citv 
silks, ornamented with gold and silver, arc woven. A 
discriminating duty was formerly laid on Indian sugar 
imported into Great Britain, but that is now repealed, 
ana its manufacture, as well as the manufactures of silk 
and indigo, is on the increase. 

Trade. —'J'his presid. is much less favourably situated 
than that of Bengal for commerce and internal commu¬ 
nication. It has no large navigable river, like the Ganges, 
intersecting its richest provinces; the streams of the 
Deccan are too impetuous for navigation; and, notwith¬ 
standing the internal trade is thus wholly dciicndcnt on 
Icand-carriage, the entire length of all the roads which 
have been constructed does not exceed 450 m. Most of 
the roads are impassable for carriages, and merchandise 
has therefore to be conveyed chiefly by pack-buUocks; 
indeed, the only good line of road is from Panwell to 
Ahmednuggur, a distance of 165 m.; and it is both un¬ 
connected with the S. of India, and at a distance unavail¬ 
able for the produce of Candcish and Berar. Government 
has recently, however, ordered a survey for a road be- 
twcci Bombay and Agra. 

For an account of the foreign trade of the presidency, 
$ee Bomuay (City). 

The revenue and expenditure of the Bengal presidency, 
during the year 1835-36, were as follows: -- 



The Government is vested in a governor independent 
of local control; but subordinate to the authority of tlie 
gov.-general of India, in matters of general and internal 
policy, and the disbursements of the public revenue. He 
IS assisted by three counsellors, and the whole adminis¬ 
tration is conducted 1^ a single board. 

Military Fttrce. — The Bombay native army, although 
the smallest, is the most ancient of the three presid.; se¬ 
poys having been disciplined toward the end of the 17th 
century. The sepoys arc said to be brave, iiationt, ca¬ 
pable of enduring fatigue, and boar the highest charac¬ 
ter for fidelity ; still, however, it is very doubtful whe¬ 
ther they would oppose any effectual rc.sistance to an 
army of Europeans. Tho Bombay army has been always 
more ready tean those of the other presid. to voluuteer 
for distant expeditions. By recent returns the total armed 
force of this presid. is 30,190, of which number 6,252 are 
Europeans. 

Marifui Force. — The whole of the Indian marine is 
attached to this presid. It has been of late much di¬ 
minished, with the diminution of piracy, and now ( Mar¬ 
lin, 1839) consists of only one frigate, four IH-gun shijis, 
six 10-gun corvettes and brigs, two armed steamers, 
and some surveying vessels. These are manned by 
about 1,200 seamen, with 143 officers; and the whole 
costs annually 211,128/. Measures arc now, however, 
taken for converting this force into an armed steam 
flotilla. 

Church EetahUihment, —Bombay is the see of a 
bishop, subordinate to the Bishop of Calcutta, who has 
under him 14 chaplains: the total ecclesiastical charges 
in 1837 were 19,038/. Roman Catholic Christians are 
more numerous in this than in either of the other presid., 
and their religious cstab., which receives the aid of 
the gov., is subordinate to an apostolic vicar at Bom- ; 
bay, with authority direct from the pope. But the most 
numerous body of Christiana within the Bombay gov. ore 
Nestorians. 

Education, ^c.— Sir Lionel Smith, in his evidence be¬ 
fore parliament, 1831, said, with regard to Bombay,“ Edu¬ 
cation is in such extensive progress tliat 1 hardly think it 
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could be more extended; ” but this statcmCDt is evidently 
extravagant, and must be received with much modifi¬ 
cation. The Native Education Society, consisting of a 
nearly'enual proportion of natives and Europeans, dis¬ 
bursed, in 1830-31, nearly 8,000/.; and have about 56 
schools, educating 3,000 children: at Poonith there 
is a Hindoo college. The total number of public stdiools 
in this presid. is 1,705; scholars, 35,153: in Gaudeish the 
boys receiving instruction arc,, to the whole male pop. 
of that distr., as 1 in 18. 

History —In 1617 Bombay w^as created a regency, 
and made supreme over all the company’s estublisli- 
munts in India, but iu 1707 Calcutta was declared inde¬ 
pendent of it. In 1726 a ch.xrtcred court for penal causes 
was established; and in 1775Salsette, Bassein, and the 
revenues of Boniaeh, and other places, were acquired 
by treaty with a Maliratta chief. In 1780 l>obhoy and 
Ahmodabad were taken, but restored to the Mahrattas 
in 1782. In 1803 Baroach and Ahmednuggur districts 
were acquired, and the latter, with Poonah and Ahme- 
dabad, were formally ceded in 1817. Concan, Marwar, 
Candcish, and tho remainder of the ex-peishwa’s doin., 
fell to the British in 1818. The scat of gov. w'as treans- 
ferred from tlie city of Surat to that of Bombay in 16K6. 
{Hamilton's E. I. Ga%. i.; Rep. on E. I. 4fftnrs btj'ore 
the Select Conimittees, iyc., 1830 to 1832; Bmnbuy Calen¬ 
dar, 1838 ; Riports of Chamber of Commerce, Rofft- 
bay. 1838.) 

Bombay (Ruon Bahia, Portuguese, a good harbour), 
a marit. city of Hindostaii, prov. Auruiigab.id, cap. of 
tho above presidency, and, after Calcutta and Canton, 
tho greatest emporium of the East. It is built at the S.E. 
extremity of the small island of the same name, con¬ 
tiguous to tho Concanco.a6t,650m. N.W. Madras, 1,050m. 
S.W. Calciitt.<i, and l.Wm. S. Surat; lat. 18°.WN., long. 
72®57'E. Pop. upwards of 230,000. Bombay island belongs 
to a group. Including Salsette, joined to it by ac.'iiisew.iy, 
Carauju, Blenhanta, Colabba, Butcher, Woody, and Cross 
islands, which, being disposed in a crescent ihaiiner, en¬ 
close its harbour. Tiic island itself is of an oblong shape, 
8 m. iu length, N. to S., by about 2 or .3 m. wide; it is for 
the most part low, swainjiy, .ind barren, and was formerly 
very unhealthy; but in this respect it has been much 
improved, by means of dniinage and einliankineiits. 'J'he 
city consists of two portions; the old town, or furl, and 
the new town, or Dungaree, 'ilic fort stands on the S K. 
extremity of the island, on a narrow neck of laud hnnie- 
diately over the harbour; it is surrounded by extensive 
fortifications, which, towards tlie sea, are very strong ; 
it contiiins some good buildings, but is, generally spci^. 
ing, close and dirty, and little inhabited by Kuroneuiis ; 
its streets are uneven and disagrc'e.ablo, and the liouses 
mostly built of wood, and tnuan in appearance. The 
Portuguese began to build the town within the walls in 
the same* style that has evei since been followed: the 
verandahs of the houses are suiiported on wooden pillars, 
and shut up with Venetian blinds; tlie upper stories 
project beyond the lower, and the roofs arc sloped and 
tiled. 

Bombay bears no extern.!! resemblance to Calcutta or 
Madras, and its best streets scarcely equal their suburbs. 
There is no Asiatic magnificence; every thing has an air 
of dinginesB, age, and economy, tliough the shops and 
warehouses are built on an extended scale. The govern¬ 
ment-house, a large but dismal-looking structure, some- 
what like a German free-city stadihaus, is little used 
except for holding councils, and other public business ; 
there is a castle, now occiqiied as an arsenal, and near it 
are the capacious docks constructed by, and belonging to, 
the E. 1. (Company, callable of accoiniiiodating ships of 
any siae. Tliesa establishments, together with the bar¬ 
racks and the other buildings witliin the fort, hare cost 
the company very large sums. 'I'he supreme judicial 
court, or sudder adawlut, the Protestant church, and 
the office of the gov. secretary, on tlie Green, an open 
irregular area, are amongst the chief ediliccs; there are 
many Portuguese and Armenian churches, butii w ithin 
and without tho walls, some synagogues, and a vast num¬ 
ber of mosoues and temples. Tlie new town of Bombay 
is larger tnan that wltiiin the fort, and in a low, wet, 
imwiiolesomc situation, N. of the latter, and separated 
from it by the esplanade; it extends in one part flora 
the harbour, on its R., quite .across the neck of land to 
Back Bay: for seven or eight montlis of the year tho 
inhab. sulfur from inundation or its cifecta, few of the 
ground-floors M the houses being above high-water 
mark. The most rcm:urkablu structure in the new 
town is a pagoda, the largest iu Bombay, dedicated to 
the worship of Momba Devi. Substantial buildings 
now extend to near 3 m. from the fort, outside of 
which most of tho poorer elasscs live iu huts of clay, 
roofi^dwith mats of palmyra leaf. Ground in'the city 
is very valuable, especially witliin the fortrm. Most 
part of the island now belongs to Parseei, who fonn a 
wealthy and influencing part of the population, and ^e 
comparatively more numerous, perhaps, than in any otner 
large town in India. They art tho descendants of the 
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Ghebcrs. driven out of Persia by Shah Abbas; A comely. 
tiUl, athletic, active race; fiiircr than the other natives; 
mild in their manners; bold, enterprising, intelligent, 
persevering, successful in the pursuit of wealth, and 
contributing greatly to the prosperity of the place. 
“ There is not a European house of trade in which one 
of them has not a share; and generally it is the Parsec 
ttiat produces the larger part of the capital.'* In every 
department connected with ship-building and the docks, 
tlie Parsees have tlie cliief interest; the whole N. 
quarter of the fort is occupied by them j thetr country 
houses are furnished with European decorations; and 
they make no scruple to eat, drinl^ and hold constant 
rnininunication with Europeans. Tiicy have many tem¬ 
ples for the adoration of Fire: and morning and evening 
all the males repair to the esplanade, and prostrate them¬ 
selves in worship to the sun : the females do not join in 
these devotions, but of whatever rank, continue, as in 
p itriarclial times, to fetch water from the wells. The 
Parsees are Crnily attached to their original customs; 
iitiiongst which is that of exposing their dead to be de- 
vdiircd by vultures, in buildings open at the top for the 
puiyose; tlicy are extremely dirty in their jiersons j but 
tiieir women, although enjoying more liberty than any 
otliers in India, are certainly tlie chastest. The Parsecs 
provide for their own poor, and not a single courtesan of 
their sect is to be found. Of tlie rest of the population, 
about tno thirds are Hindoos, one iillh part Aloham- 
medans,.md one thirteenth part (Uiristians, besides about 
2,:if)0 .lews: the floating jiop., besides the native and 
British seamen, consists of Arabs, Persians, Ooa-Portu- 
guesc, Parsees, and the crews of vessels belonging to most 
otli >3r nations freunenting the port. The harbour of Bom¬ 
bay is one of the largest, safest, and most commodious in 
India; it is A tn. in diam., and affords good anchorage 
and shelter for fleets of ships of the largest burden. It is 
also the only great inlet in India where the rise of the tides 
Ls sufficient to permit the construction of wet-docks on a 
large scale, the spring tides ordinarily rising 14, and 
occasionally 17 ft. Frigates and ships of the line may be 
built at Bombay in a very durable manner, and cost, it 
is said. 25 per cent, less than in England. This com¬ 
parative cheapness is ascribed to the facility with which 
supplies of timber are obtained ; but whether it be owing 
to a defect in the building, or to the weiglit of tlie tim¬ 
ber, it ia, we lielieve, generally admitted that Bombay- 
built ships are but indiffitrent sailers. It should also be 
observe*!, that if ships really cost more in Engliuid than 
in Bombay, tlie ditference is wholly owing to our timber 
duties; were i liese repealed, it may be safely affirmed that 
Britisii-builf slops would be cheaper tlian tliose of any 
other country. Previously to 1819, a considerable fleet 
of small armed vessels was kept at Bombay, to check 
the piracy whi'-h had previailed «»n the Alalab.'ir coast ever 
since the time ol Alexander the Great; but at this epoch 
t.ie nuisance was rmally abateil, by the capture of tlie 
strongholds of the pirates iu the Arabian and Persian 
jgulphs. 

Bombay has a more extensive trade with China than 
cither of the other presidencies: the rest of its commerce 
is chiefly with Great Britain, the Arabian and Persian 
gnlphb, Calcutta, Cuteh, Siiide, and the Alalabar coast. 
The imports Irom China ronsist principally of raw silk, 
sugar, and sugar candy, silk piece-goods, treasure, &c. 
The principal articles of export to Cliiua are, raw cotton 
(41,404.1104 lbs. in 1830-7), opium (20,HH2i chests, 1830-7), 
princiiiHlly from Altalw.!, pearls, sharks* fins, fish maws, 
sandal-wood, &c. The exports to China lieing much 
larger than the imports, the returns for severid years 
past have been made to a barge extent by bills on London, 
drawn by American and other houses in China, and in 
bills on the Indian government, drawn by the agents of 
the E. I. Company in China. The trade with the United 
Xingdom has lieen regularly increasing since the aboli¬ 
tion of the restrictive system. The chief articles of im¬ 
port thence are, cotton and woollen stufft, cotton 5 Virn, 
hardware, copper, iron, lead, glass, apparel, fur, sta. 
tioner)', wine, Ac. The principal exnorts to Britain are, 
raw cotton (68,103,901 lbs. in IKIG-T), raw silk ft«im 
China and Persia, ivory, pepper, and spices, piece-goods, 
coffee, and wool; the export of the last has increased 
with wonderful rapidity of late years; it comes chiefly 
from Cuteh, Sindc, and Marwar. In 1837, 28 ships, 
mostly ott'ned by native merchants, were employed in tne 
China trade; there are besides many large snips engaged 
in the trade to England and elsewhere; and a numerous 
class of native craft, the largest of which make five or six 
trips during the eight fair months, from Oct. to May, to 
the chief ports N. of Bombay. They carry thither *thc 
produce of Europe, Bengal, and China, and return ladcii 
with cotton, ghee, oil, pulse, wlieat, cotton cloths, tim¬ 
ber, rre-WQod, Arc.: the capital employed in this trade, 
exclusive cotton, has been estimated to amount to 
***’0**»000f- Iterllng. In 18^-7 there arrived at Bombay 
iod smps (282 under British colours), of the aggregate 
burdft of 104,913 tons; the value of the imports and ex¬ 
ports in that year was as follows: — 
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CuuntrlM. 

ImiiortB. 

Exports. 

Great Britain • 

France 

lUadeira — * 

Cape of Good Hope , « 

Bra 2 il 

('oast of Africa 

IkIo of Franco 

America > 

China • - - 

liraiiilla 

I'enanK, Singapore, A tlie Stralta 
Calcutta 

Coast of Coromandel 

Cerlon - . > 

Arabian Gulph - 

Persian (Juliili 

Malabar and Canara 

Cutcli and Kinde 

Goa, Dcinaun, and Diu * 

Jf^lamburirh 

St. Helena 

Hupett. 

1,32.11 ,'J1(I 
.'i,25,S.‘13 
21,725 
9,762 
92.490 
3.50. (49 

1 ,.39,863 
4(:,2K<J 
1,40,79,962 
.31,110 
9,53,162 
25,.‘t8,l01 
1,11,648 
1,08,340 
18,83,694 
X'i,.59,.589 
75,HH,8?3 
1.4,72,640 
3,95,030 1 

Hupen. 

l,36.2!r,S17 

2.. 47.413 

612 

6.18.. 331 
1,07,671 
2,91,006 

3,26,75,047 

7,05,457 

11 ,.10,984 
8,60,740 
1,01,475 
12,6.4,130 
35,00,241 
23.18.628 
23.29,347 
2,28,539 

1 Total 

4,72,44,571 | 

5,99.05,978 


Wages are higher here tluin in Bengal; palanquin 
bearers, for insUince, receive 7 and K rupees each per 
month ; but provisions are also much dearer. The mar. 
kets are not equal to those of Calcutta, but superior to 
those of Madras: there are fewer Europeans at Bombay 
than at the other presids., neither are their salaries so 
high. The Rointiay Native Education Societj' hare their 
central schools here, which in 1838 were attended by 
1,087 native pupils. Two English newspapers arc pub¬ 
lished here on alternate days, and lOotlicr periodicals. 
Several literary societies, and many charitable and re¬ 
ligious institutions, have liecn established. Bombay is the 
seat of a Protestant bishop. Human C.itholics are nume¬ 
rous, and their religious establishments enjoy the support 
of the E. I. Comp.; one of the four wicars-apostolic of 
India, with direct authority from the pope, resides at 
Bombay, where the Catholic bishop has five different 
churches, all of which, except one at Colabba Island, are 
endowed. Sir B. Rice, in his evidence before the lords, 
in 1830, says, that among a pop. of 150,000 in this city, 
there w'as but one execution in three years, which was 
that of an English serjeant; so that, if the police be not 
very bad, it may be fairly concluded that crimes of vio¬ 
lence are ve.-y rare. I’lic juTisdirti«)n of the supreme 
court is confined to the island of Bombay and to Vluro- 
pe.ans in the rest of the presid.: the civil and rrimiuul 
laws are those of England ; but this court is not one of 
appeal from provincial courts, like the sudder adawlut 
at Calcutta. The garrison consists oi 3,900 troops, one 
fourth of whom are Europeans. 

Bombay is, next to Madras, the oldest of our possessions 
I in the East; it was founded soon after the cession of the 
Isl. to the Portuguese, and was cedinl to Charles II. as 
part of Queen Catherine’s dowry, in 1G61; but the Por¬ 
tuguese governor reAiscd to deliver it up, and it was not 
I until I6(i4 that it came into our hands. At this period it 
I was extremely unhealthy, and subject to the depredations 
of the Mahratta pirates. In 1668 the city and island 
' were transferred, by royal letters p.'itent, to the E. 1. 

I Comp., at an annual rent of 10/., and shortly after 
I realised to the comp, a revenue of 2,823/. a year. The 
I scat ofgovcrnmeiit was removed thither fromSuratinlGHG, 

: and tw’o years aftcrw'ards Bombay was closely besieged 
i by the Moguls. These were ordereil to withdraw by 
; Aurungzclic, which tiiey did in the succeeding year; hut 
plague, piracy, and rebellion, continued for many years to 
devastate .and disturb this colony. At present Bombay 
rules the whole N.W. coast of India, and its influence is 
felt along the shores also of Persia and Ar,abia. (i/aw?//- 
ton's E. /. Gaz, i. 2.'>6--2fi6.; Heporis on E.I, Affairs, 
1830—1832 ; Evid» qf Sir li. Rice and Hon. Mr. Liphin- 
stone; Dictionary of Commerce^ /jr., IMS, pp. 135..- 
138.; Mod. Trav* x. 241—254.; Jiombay Calendar and 
Directory^ 18.38.) 

BOMST, a town of the Prussian States, prov. Posen, 
cap. circ.,10m. N.K. Zullichau. J*op.2,000. The inhabit¬ 
ants arc a motley breed of Germans, Poles, and Jews. 
There are some nnaiiiifactures of course cloth. 

BONA (. 111 . Approdisium), called by the natives if rmo- 
ftrt/i, i. c. place of jujubes, a niarit. citj of N. Africa, reg. 
Algiers, prov. Cousiaiitiii.a, on a tongue of land project¬ 
ing into a siiacious bay ((hilpti of Bona), near tlie mouth of 
the Seibous. in a somewhat unlicallhy country; lat. 
36" .*>3' 30" N., hiug. 7" 48' 20" E. I'op. about 12,000. 
It is surrounded w’itli walls ft*rectcd 1058) 30ft. in height, 
and nearly 2 m. in circ., with 4 gates. The town and hor- 
Imur are commanded by the citadel {Kasba),oiQ a bill to the 
N. of the city, having thick walls and a circuit of about a 
quarter of a mile. This citadel was much injured In 1837 
by an accidental explosion of gunpowder; but it has sincu 
been repaired, and made stronger than ever. Bona bus 
been much Improved since its occupation by the French. 
Tlic streets arc narrow and crooked, but there arc several 

* At this period called Ooa and tlie Conesn. 
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ecMMl hous4*8, a good market, with shopB, reading-rooms, 
cotfeo-houses, and oven a theatre. The road of Dona is 
far from being safe, the N.E. and K. winds tlirowiuR In 
a heavy sea. The Seibous was navigable when the Ro¬ 
mans possessed Bona; and It mlgiit be rendered so again 
by clearing away a bar which has accumulated at its 
mouth, where there are but 3 or 4 ft.; whereas, within 
this, there arc 13 ft. water. Bona is the seat of a French 
judicial court; has manufactures of bemous and other 
garments, tapestry, and saddles; exports corn, wool, 
ox-hides, and wax. It was formerly the centre of the 
French trade oft this coast, and is at present the principal 
seat of the coral iisliery. (.Vcir Aloieks.) TheKasbawas 
taken March 23.1832, by a few French soldiers and sailors; 
the Turks left in it, being dissatisfied with their leaders, 
having opcniHl the gates to them. Bon^ was afterwards 
pillaged and burnt by the Arabs, but the French, having 
received reinforcements, took possession of it, and cap¬ 
tured 115 pieces of cannon. About a mile to the S. are 
the remains of lllpuo Regius, once a residence of the 
Numidiaii kings, ana afterwards the episcopal see of St. 
Augustine. It was situated between the rivers Boojer- 
mail and Seibous, being about 2 m. in circ. Rs chief 
relics are some large cisterns and part of the Homan 
walls. A swampy tract extends between it and Bona, 
probably its ancient liaven. Hippo was taken by the 
Goths, and finally destroyed by Othman, the third ca- 
linli. Its materials served to build the modern town. 

111. 195—208.; Shaw^ pp. 47, 48.; Tableau de la 
Situation, Ae.p.93.) 

BONAVISTA, one of the Cape do Verde islands, 
which seo. 

BONDENO (an. Padinum), a town of the States of 
the Church, delcg. Ferrara, at the confluence of the Pana- 
ro and Po d’Argento. Pop. 2,500. It lies at the mouth of 
a defile whlrh leads across the Apennines. 

BONEFUO,atown of Naples, prov. Sannio,cap. cant., 
on the declivity of a mountain, 6 m. S.S.E. Larino. Fop. 
3,000. It has a fine palace and a magnificent parish 
church, with four houses of refuge. 

BONIFACCIO, a town and sea-port of the island of 
Corsica, cap. cant., on a small peninsula at the S. ex¬ 
tremity of tne island, on the strait which bears its name, 
45m. S.S.E.Ajaccio ; lat.4l0 23'11"N., lung. 9^9'16" K. 
Pop. 3,031. It is well built and fortified, Iiut not strongly. 
Us port, which lies between the peninsula on which the 
town Is built and the main-land, stretches nearly 1 m. 
Inwards, has deep water throughout, and is one of the 
iMist in the Mediterranean. Its entrance, how'ever, is not 
more thi.n from 80 to 90 yards broad, which renders it a 
little difficult of access, (//vgo, art. Corses Norrts's 
Satlina Directions for the Mediterranean, g[c.) 

BONIFATI, a town of Naples, prov. Calabria Gitra, 
4 m. S.E. Bclvidere Pop. 3,000. It nas several churches, 
and a convent; and a groat numlier of silk-worms are 
r.iised In its environs. 

IIONDOU, a country of W. Africa, which, like most 
others In the same part of the world, has not had its as¬ 
tronomical position precisely ascertained. On Rcnnell’s 
map to Park’s First Journey, It is placed between the 
lats. of 13^^ and 14|° K., ana between long. 10'=’ 10' and 
no 2 (y w.. On the map to Park’s Second Journey the 
long, remains unalterod, but the lat. is removed one de¬ 
gree more to thcN., with the whole of the traveller’s 
route, in order to make that route agree with the few ob¬ 
servations which were taken. Though powerful among 
Its barbarous neighbours. It Is a small state, not excec<i- 
Ing in length, from E. to W., 7H m., nor in width, from 
N. to S., 70; It is, however, very compact in form, and 
its area is probably not less than 5,000 sq. m. Its pop. 
may amount to 1,500,000 or 2,000,000. It is boundoil E. 
bvBambouk ; S.E. and S. by Tcnda and the Slmbani 
wilderness (wooded, not desert); S.W. by the same 
wilderness and Woolli; W. by Foota Toria; and on the 
N. by Kpjaaga. (Park's Maps and First Journey, 
44—57.) Bondou is tolerably elevated among the Sene- 

K mbian system of mountains, and some parts of its sur- 
;e rise into considerable peaks. The land slopes to¬ 
wards the N. and W., as is sliown by the dlrectiqii of the 
rivers, the Fo-lc-me holding a N. course to the Senegal, 
and the Nerioo a S.'W. one to the Gambia, 'riie sub- 
tributaries of these affluents are so numerous, that though 
neither of the first-class rivers (Senegal and Gambia) 
pass through Bondou, there are few districts better or 
more abundantly watered. As a natural consequence, 
vegetation Is of a most vigorous kind; the hills are co¬ 
vered with thick woods, and in native fertility the soil is 
not surpassed by any in the world. The productions are 
the same with tnese of the neighbouring countries. (See 
BAMBauA, Bamboux, &c.) ; but a winter or dry season 
harvest, though not quite peculiar to this country, is 
lufAdently remarkable to attract the attention of travel¬ 
lers. The com,’called by botanists Holeus eomuus, Rom 
the depending position of its ear, is sowed about Novem¬ 
ber, Is In ftifi vigour by the end of December, and Is 
reaped In the early part^if January. It is exceedingly 
prolific, and appears lo bear a strong resemblance to the 
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I Arabic rfhourrah. In climate and division of seasons, 
Bondou agrees also wltli the surrounding countries 
(see as oftoer), but it appoars to possess the advantage of 
being more liealthy, and (probably from Its comparative 
density of population) it seems to be rather less Infested 
by ferocious animals. Though close to the richest gold 
districts of Africa, It appears to lie pour in metals; gold 
dust, tin small quantUies, and Iron being part of the im- 
ports. (Park, 51. 58. &c.) The inhabitants differ es¬ 
sentially in complexion and manners from their imme¬ 
diate neighbours. They belong to the great Fuulah 
family, next to the Mandingocs the most considerable 
of all the W. African nations. They have tawny or 
rather yellow skins, with small features, and soft silky 
hair. They hold the negroes to be their inferiors; and, 
when talking of different races, always class themselves 
among while people. They have, indeed, most of the 
distinctive marks of an Arab race; but, though many of 
them speak a little Arabic, their native tongue bears 
no resemblance to that language, nor have they any le¬ 
gends that trace their origin farther E. than Fuuladoo 
(literally, “the country of the Foulahs’’), near the 
sources of the Senegal. In industry, energy, and re¬ 
sources they arc superior to their negro neighbours; 
they are tolerably good agriculturists, and are said to 
be well versed in gruzi^ and dairy husbandry, though 
they make no cheese. Cattle is their chief wealth, and 
thc>y possess also a handsome breed of horses. There 
I are, indeed, but few African countries where so many 
of the necessaries, and oven conveniences, of life are 
enjoyed, and that not by the rich only, but by the greater 
part of the population. 

Centrally situated between the Senegal and Gambia, 
Bondou has become a high road for traffic; the slave 
dealers from tlic coast usually pass through it, and by 
their mctans a considerable commerce is rarried on witn 
the neighbouring and even distant countries. The native 
exports consist of corn, cotton cloths, some sweet-smell¬ 
ing gums, and probably sometimes cattle. The transit 
trade consists or slaves, salt, iron. Shea butter, and gold- 
dust. The government is monarchical, and the king is 
often at war with his Mandingoe neigtiboiirs, and gene¬ 
rally to their loss. When Major Ilougliton was in tho 
country, he had just stripped the king of Bambouk of a 
considerable part of his territory. 

The Mohammed.m religion is very generally pro¬ 
fessed, but not exclusively; the king himself is a kafir 
(infidel), and it does not appear that any intolerance is 
practised by either sect; but the uncharitable maxims 
of Islamism seem to have had some Influence over tho 
Bondou Foulahs, who are less hospitable than the 
poorer and more ignorant negroes. 

Schools are established in the different towns, where 
children of all persuasions are taugiit to read and write. 
The character used is, of course, Arabic, and the instruct, 
ors the Mohammedan priests; by this means Mohammed- 
anism posscs&os a strong hold over tlie people, since 
the impressions made on the pupils’ minds in these 
schools are seldom eradicated. 

Customs and duties on travellers are extremely high. 
An ass load of goods pays a bar (two shillings) at ail 
places; and at F.athconda (the royal residence) a musket 
and six bottles of gunpowder, or the value of them, are 
exacted os the common tribute ; besides which, neither 
ttie king nor any of his chief officers are delicate in 
requesting presents, which requests, under the circurn- 
staiicos, arc, in fact, demands which cannot be evaded. 
(Park, p. 44—62.; Htmghton's Afr. Assoc, cap. xiii. 8. 
11. &c.) 

BONN, a very ancient handsome town of the Prussian 
States, cap. circ., prov. Ithinc, on the left bank of that 
river, about 15 m. S. Cologne. Pop. 13,000. The prin¬ 
cipal celebrity of Bonn is derived from Its university, 
founded in 1818, and intended to replace that of Cologne, 
suppressed by the French. Niebuhr, the historian of 
Rome, was one of its professors ; and it has still to boast 
of some very distinguished names. In 1836 it had 686 
students. The electors of Cologne formerly resided 
here; and their castle, a building of immense extent, is 
now the universliy. The library that belonged to the 
university of Cologne, comprising from 80,000 to 100,000 
vols., has been removed thither. In the museum of 
Rhenish antiquities, in the university, is on ancient 
monument, inscribed Dew Pictoriw Sacrum, sujiposed 
^ some to be tho identical Ara Ubiorum mentions by 
Tacitus. (Annal. lib. i. ^ 39.) This, however. Is doubt¬ 
ful. The cathedral, or metrojiolitan church, in the older 
Gothic style, with a high tower, has a statue of the Em¬ 
press Helena, and is said to be built on the site of a 
cluvch she had founded. There is also a good town-hall, 
theatre, &c. A fine avenue of chestnuts conducts to the 
Chdteau qf Poppclsdofff, appropriated to tho use of the 
university, containing the museum of natural history, 
and having attached to it a spacious and well-kept bo¬ 
tanical ga^cn. The situation of Bonn is delightful. It 
is one of the most desirable towns on the Khinvas a 
place of residence. Beethoven, the musician, was born 
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here on the 17th December, 1770. (CcUarit\ Notit. Orbit 
Anti^^ i m 830.; Sehreiber^ ^c.) 

BONN AT, a town of France, d6p. Creusc, cap. cant., 
on a hlU not far from the little Crcuse. Fop. 2,738. It is 
distinffiiished by the old castle of Beauvais. 

BONNET-LE-CHATEAU (ST.), atown of France, 
d^. I^oire, cap. cant., 17 m. S. Montbrison. Fop. 2,166. 
This is a place of great antiquity; it is situated on a 
Roman row, constructed by Agrippa, and occupies a 
picturesque position on the summit of a hill, surmounted 
by a fortress, said to be of the age of the Romans. Part 
of the ancient walls and towers, by which the town was 
formerly surrounded, still exist. It has a handsome 
Gothic church. liOcks of various sorts arc made here, 
and some lace; and the place has a considerable trade in 
timber, forwarded to the building-yards at bt. Rambert, 
(/fttfo, art. Loire.) 

BONNETABLE, a town of France, d§p. Sarthe, cap. 
cant., on the Dive, 16 m. N.E.Mans. Pop. 5,740. It has a 
castle, constructed in the 15th century. The inhabitants 
are principally engaged in the cotton manufacture. 

BONNE VAL, atown of France, dep. Eure et Loir, 
cap. cant., on the Loire, in a fertile valley, 19 m. S.S. W. 
Chartres. Pop. 2,560. Streets broad and well laid out. 
It was formerly fortified, and had an abbey. The church 
is surmounted by a very high steeple. It has a cotton 
mill, with manufactures of calicoes, carpets, coverlets, 
&c., and some considerable tanneries. 

BONNOKVA, a town of Sardinia, dioc. Sassari, 18 
m. E.N.E. Bosa, in a healthy situation, on the declivity 
of a mountiiin. Pop. 4,000. It has two convents, one of 
them for Jesuits. A haras, or dipdt d'etalonst was estab¬ 
lished hero in 1803. {Smyth's Sardinia, p. 330., and 
Uict. Gtfog.) 

BOODuOOM, or BODRUN, a sea-port town of 
Asi.atic I’urkey, in Natolla, cohst of the Archipelago, 
opposite the island of Cos, 100 m. S. Smyrna; lat. 37*^ 1' 
21" N., long. 27“ 26' 18" E. Pop. 11,000. ? It is beauti¬ 
fully and conveniently situated on a rising ground, at 
the'bottom of a deep bay, commanding a view of the 
island of Cos, and the southern shore of the Ccraunic 
gulnh, as far as Cape Krio. It has a small but well- 
sheltered harbour, with from two to three fathoms wa¬ 
ter, resorted to by Turkish cruisers, and having generally 
a ship of war on the stocks. In the bay outside the har¬ 
bour th(>re arc from 10 to 20 fathoms. Houses of stone, 
and irregularly scattered along the shore of the bay, 
being interspersed with gardens, tombs, and cultivated 
fields. StrcHts narrow and dirty, and the bazars 
wretched. 'J'ne castle or fortress, situated on a pro¬ 
jecting roA (Ml tiie E. side the harbour, was built by 
the Knights of Rhodes in 1402: it is still in tolerably 
good repair, and mounts 50 pieces of cannon. Tlie serai, 
or palace of the moosellim or governor, and some small 
mosques. Stand along the western margin of the har¬ 
bour. 

It is supposed that Boodroom occupies the site of the 
ancient Ilalicamassus, the country of Herodotus, and 
of Dionysius the historian. Above the town are the re¬ 
mains oi a theatre, 280 ft. in diameter, and which seems 
to have had 36 rows of marble scats. Old w'ails, exqui¬ 
site sculptures, fragments of columns, and other relics, 
evincing Its ancient splendour and importance, abound 
in the town and its vicinity. {Beaufort's Karamama, 
p. 95.; Turwr's Tour tn the Levant .) 

BOONDEE (Bitndi), a rajahship of Hindostan, 
prov. R^piHitana, dlstr. Haraotec, under protection 
of the British; area {Sutherland), 2,291 sq. ni. It was 
formerly much more extensive, but Kotah and its ter¬ 
ritory have been separated from it: in 1817 more than 
half the revenues were usurped by Sciiidia and Holkar, 
and the peasantry, impoverished by endless exactions ; 
but in 1818 the rajah receiviHl a considerable accession 
ol dominion, and the town of Patun, from the hands of 
the British. Although small, this state is imjiortant, as 
it contains the principal passes from the S. into Upper 
Hindostan. The natives arc of the Hara tribe, winch 
has produced many celebrated men, and amongst others 
one of Aurungzebe’s best mncrals. 

Boondev, a town of Hindostan, prov. Rajpootana, 
cap. of the above rajahsbip. and residence of its sov., 
on the S. declivity of a long range of hills, 90 m. S.E. 
Ajmeer, 200 m. S.W. Agra; lat. 25° 28' N., long. 750 
30' E. It is divided into New and Old Boondee; the 
former is surrounded by a high stone wall, which 
extends up the acclivity to some fortifications which 
crown the hill; the houses are mostly of stone, and 
two stories high. The palace is half way up the hill, 
and is a very striking stone edifice, supported partly by 
a perpendicular rock 400 feet high, but principally by 
solid piers of masonry. This city is also rendered pic¬ 
turesque by its numerous temples, magnificent fountiuns, 
and spacious main street opening to the palace, at the 
lower extremity of which stands a great temple, dedi¬ 
cated ta Krishna, with many groups in bas-relief, and 
other sRiiptures. Old Boondee is W. of the former, 
covers a considerable surface, and contains some fine 
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fountains and pagodas, but is in a state of general decay. 
The passes N. of Boondee are strongly defended, and 
abound in natural beauties, in royal and religious edi¬ 
fices, and other works. {JtamiUon'sE, I. Gaz. i. 268,269.; 
Mod. Trav. x. 82.) 

BOORHANPOOR (JBarhanpura)^ a town of the 
Deccan India, prov. Candeish. of which it was the 
ancient cap., in the dom. of Scindia; built in a pliun, 
on the N.w. bank of the Tuptee, 135 m. S.S.E. Oojein, 
and 215 m. E. Surat; lat. 21^ 19' N., long. 760 18' E. 
'i'his is one of the largest and best built cities in the 
Deccan, though, as a whole, devoid of architectural 
beauty. Most of the houses are of brick, many 3 stories 
high, with neat facades, framed in wood, as at Oojein, 
and universally roofed with tiles; but the fort and 
palace of its ancient sovereigns, and many Mohammedan 
mosques, chapels, and tombs, are heaps of ruins. Some 
of the streets are wide, regular, and paved with stone; 
and there is a square of considerable extent: the finest 
building is a mosque, called Jumma Musjud, a pile of 
grey-stone, with a handsome facade, and octagonal 
minarets, but destitute of a cupola, the usual appendage 
to Mohammedan structures. The Tuptee is a clear and 
beautiful stream, but here of no great breadth, and 
easily fordable in the dry season. Boorhanpoor is sup¬ 
plied with water by aqueducts, which bring it a distance 
of 4 m., and distribute it through every street below the 
pavement, whence it is drawn up by leathern buckets, 
isno of the best houses, are occupieii by Bokrahs, a 
Mohammedan sect, who arc the great morchmits in 
this part of Hindostan, wear the Arabian costume, and 
call themselves Arabs by descent. This city was con¬ 
quered by the Mahrattas in 1760, since which it has 
irogressiveiy decayed. It was captured by the British 
n 1803, but alterwards restored to Scindia. The grauos 
grown in its vicinity are said to be tliq best in India. 
{Hamilton, i. 269, 270.) 

BOOKO, an isl. of the E. Archipelago, 4th divls. 
{Crau'furd), between lat. 3° and 49 S., and long 126“ 
and 127° E., 60 m. W. Cenam ; length, E. to W., 75 m., 
breadth 38 m. Rice, sago, a prolusion of aromatic and 
other woods, tropical Iruits, and the best cajeput oil, 
are found here; the interior is peopled by llorafooras, 
who subsist on sago and the chase. Some of the other 
inhabitants are Muliainincdans. Chinese junks and 
S. Sea wlnalers visit Jt, and the Dutch have a settlement 
on the island. 

BOOROOGIRD, a town of Persia, prov. Irak-Ker- 
manshaw', cap. goveriit. in a fine .and fruitful valley, 190 
m. N.W. Ispahan. Pop. 12,000 {Kfnncir). It has a 
fine castle and several mosques. 'I'he town and dist. 
attached to It belong to the tribe of Lack, who do not 
wander far from the sjiots to which they are partial, but 
settle in villages, and employ themselves in the improve¬ 
ment oi‘ their estates. 

BOOTAN, or BHOTAJf, an indep. state of N. Hin- 
dostan, between lat. 26° 30' and 28° 30' N., and long. 
88° ah' and 94° K., having N. the Himalaya, which divides 
it from Tibet; E. and S. Assam and Bengal; and W. tho 
river Teesta, which separates it from Sikkim : length, E. 
to W., about 350 m., by from 90 to 100 in width ; but its 
limits would greatly exceed this estimate were it de¬ 
scribed as comprising all the country immediately ad¬ 
joining the Himalaya, on both sides, from Cashmere to 
China, which is termed by the Hindoos Shote, and its 
inhabitants Ithotyas. Assuming it to ncludc the districts 
now referred to, its area has been estimated at about 
64,.*i00 sq. tn., and its pop. at 1,600,000. 'I'he external 
appearance of Bootan is the very reverse of that of Tibet, 
which is a level table-land, whereas it is almost entirely 
mountainous or hilly. 

Mountains. — Its N. portion, whirh Is the S. declivity 
of the Himalaya, constitutes an almost imjiassablc fron¬ 
tier, consisting of lofty mountains, cither covered with 
snow, or black and destitute of all verdure excepting 
towards their base, where short and scanty herbage, a 
few bushes of holly, and occasionally a stunted pine, are 
all the signs of v^etaUon existina in this region. 

About 10 ra. from this bounuary the aspect of tho 
country changes, becoming, although still bold and lofty, 
more picturesque and smiling: the hills arc cultivated to 
a considerable height, or covered with verdure often to 
their summits, having on their slopes luxuriant forests. 
The valleys are mere w(‘dge-shapea intervals, or water¬ 
courses, between the hills, and their vegetation is slmil^ 
to that of the temperate parts of Europe. The country 
continues of this character for about 50 m. from N. to S., 
gradually liecoming less striking in its features as It ap¬ 
proaches tho terrtano, which divides it from Bengid. 
This is a tract of marsh-land, 25 m. in width, and covered 
with jungle, being the only plain belonging to Bootra s 
its climate is most pestilential. 

The principal river Is the Tchlnchien, which interiecti 
the country N. to S., passing through the valley of Tas- 
sisudon, receiving the waters of the Patchien and Hat- 
chlen, and after a turbulent course of about 160 m., during 
which it forms several cataracts, and rushes over vast 
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matsei of rock, falls into the lirahraaputra, a fear miles 
below llun{;amatty, where It is called the Gadawliar. 
There are several rivers of less consideration, su{mos(!d 
tributaries of the Brahmaputra; but the violence of their 
course prevents the simplest form of navigation being 
practicahU>. 

The primary rorks in the mountains are chiefly granite 
and an impcsrl’crt quartz, having the appearance of 
marble, but emidoyed in the manufacture of a species of 
porcelain; goou limestone is abunilant, but not used 
cither lor agricultural or «)ther purposes. It is conjec¬ 
tured that the inouiit.iin ranges contain much mineral 
wealth, but tliey remain almost wholly unexplored. Iron 
and <‘opper are the only metals hitherto discovered, aud 
tlie funner alone is applied to any purpose by the na¬ 
tives. 

The climate exhibits every variety, according to ele¬ 
vation, and summer heats and winter cold arc severally 
f<*ltin places within siglit of each other. In themoun- 
taifiuiis regions it is not uuhe;iltliy, and resembles the 
climate of tlie S. of Kiirope, not being subjected eitlier 
to the burning suns or periodical rains of Bengal. Snow 
prevails during a great part of the winter, except in some 
few districts; showers are frequent in summer, and 
in consiH|ueiice of the cxiiahitions arising from the nu¬ 
merous springs and cataracts, a certain huiniditv.per- 
vad(‘H the atniorpiiere, even at this season. Panukka, al- 
tluiugh but a few miles distant from Tassisudun, has a 
climate so much milder than the latter, that it has been 
chosen as the winter residence of the sovereign. 

The mountain forests abound with beech, ash, maidc, 
birch, yew, pine. Hr, cypress, &c., but contain no oaks. 
Numerous fruits common to Kuropc flourish ; as apples 
(though of an inferior quality), pears, apricots, peaclies, 
walnuts, melons, mulberries, strawberries, raspber¬ 
ries (the two liittiT fruits growing wild), oranges, and 
pomegranates, wliicli are excellent. In the colder dis¬ 
tricts, the cinnamon-tree, aud a species of rhubarb, are 
found. 

The marshes of the S. abound with olopliants, rhino- 
ceroses, tigers, huflUlocs, and other formidable wild ani¬ 
mals ; but, excenting in these parts, tlu‘y are nut abun- 
ilant. Captain 'L'uriK'r speaks only of a kind of monkey, 
wliie.li inhabits its vicinity, and tlie yaik, or grunting ox, 
which is found among the mountains of the N. boundary, 
but descends into the lower country lor pa.stuie during 
tlie winter iiiontlis. Tlie Taiigun liorse, a species peculiar 
to Bootan, aboiil 13 handd high, wcll-formod, short- 
bodied, cUMii-iimbed, deep in Liie chest, extremely active, 
and w'ell-'Kuitcd to mountainous countries, is an object ot 
consider.ihlc' tratlic with Bengal. 'I'liese have a tendency 
to bei'omi' piebald ; those of one colour amongst them, 
although rare, and less valued by the natives, are much 
more e.stecined by the British inerehants. 

— The Booteas have been already noticed (see 
p. 102.) In iihysical formation they differ greatly from 
tlie Bengalese, being hardy, robust, strong, and occa¬ 
sionally, in the mountain uistricts, attaining a height of 
more tlian 6 ft. Tiieir skins are smooth, and often not 
darker than those of tlie inhab. of the S. of Burupc; 
faces broad, and ctieek-lxiues higli, from which point the 
fact* rapidly narrows downwards; tlie eye is small ami 
black, w'ith long poitltc'd corners, looking as If extended 
. in width by artificial means ; ttiey have scarcely any 
’ oyc-hishes, l>eard, or w'hi'-kers. Tiny are often greatly 
lUlIicted with goUic, especially those who live near rivers 
subject to iuundaMon. 'riiough ntit deficient in courage, 
they an* peaceably inclini*d and inexpert in the arts of war: 
the btiw ainl nnow (In the use ol wliicIi they are skillui), 
sword, and f.ilchiou, u.e their ciiiei weapons. No mili¬ 
tary discipline wliatever is maintamed, and ambush is 
more friHiutmtly resorced to than open conflict. 'I'hey 
dress in woollen cloth; ust* animal food and spirits. 
Ten is the usual bever.ige, hut so pn'pared as to suit few 
palates but their own. Their dwellings .seldom exceed 
one story In hoiglit; the palace of tlie rajah, at Tas- 
siMidon, consists of sever.il, and is inagniiicciit, as eotn- 
panui with the other odilices. Mucli ingenuity is tUs- 
played in tlie construction of their bridges, which are 
composed either of tiiiil)t‘r or chains of iron: there is one 
of the latter kind across the Tchiiichicn, at Chuka, de¬ 
serving of admiration; the founder of which is unknown, 
'liieir aqueducts arc formed of tin* trunks of trees hollowed 
for the purpose. Both polygamy and polyandry are in 
practice; marriage is not ratified by any religious form, 
and it frequently happens that one female becomes the 
Joint property of several members of a family; the dead 
are burnt, and their ashes plunged into a river, on w'hich 
occasion certain ceremonies are p(*rfurmcd by the Cylongs, 
n numerous sect of reclu.ses, who apply themselves ex¬ 
clusively to administering the duties of religion. There 
are two annual festivals; one in the spring, called the 
AfMt/t, consisting of different sports, in which those of all 
ranks, sex, aud age, mix with unrestrained iVeedom; and 
an autumnal festival, called muUaum^ embracing a mul- j 
titude of limdoo allegories. j 

Jgric^Uturc, — In the culture of the land the natives 
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display Industry and care. IH«j, wheat, barley, and a 
species of triangular seed bearing an atliiiity to the 
polygonum of Linneeus, are tiie cliief .agricultural pro¬ 
ducts. The valley of I'assisudon, and some of the lands 
skirting the river, yield two crops annually; the ground 
on the slopes of the hills is levelled by cutting it into 
shelves, to enable it to be irrigated by the mountain 
streams. The most laborious ofliccs of husbandry fall to 
the lot of the females. Notwithstanding the climate 
affords great advantages for tlic i>roduction of ruliiiarv 
vegetables, tlie turnip is the only one cultivated with 
much success; cucumbers, shallots, melons, &c.. are 
grown; but potatoes have failed, and are now totally 
neglected. 

The trade with the surrounding countries is a mo¬ 
nopoly in the liands of tlie government. Coarse woollen 
cloths, horses, wax, ivory, gold-dust, silver ingots, musk, 
the various fruits of Bootan, and (Uiincse manufactures, 
form the ctiief artiel<*s of export to Bengal; and the 
ssune articles, with the addition of rock salt, lf>atlu>r, 
tobacco, paper, rice, &c., to Tibet. An annual caravan 
is sent by the deb-nijah into the Bengal nresid., which 
returns laden with indigo (composing half the cargo), 
Knglish woullens, linen cloths, cottons, sandal-wood, 
sidces, assaftctida, sheet-copper, tin, gunjiowder, otter- 
skins, horns, hides, &c., the wiielo usually amounting in 
value to about 30,000 rupees. A small traffic with the K. 
division of tlie ilungi>nor district is also niaintain(*d. 
A base silver coin, worth about lOtf., struck in Coqrh 
Bahar, is current throiigiiout liootau, where there is'no 
mint. 

Manufactures. — The principal is tiapcr, made from 
the hark of a tree, from which material a kind of silk and 
I satin is also made. P.irn is the only market in Bootan, 
and here are manufactun'd idols, swords, daggers, and 
tlie barbs of arrowN; the latter arc dipped in a poison 

{ irocurcd from a tree unknown to Europeans, whicli, 
lowcvcr, seldom proves mortal. 

HcUgiou — Buddhism, of tlie Lama sect, is the pre¬ 
valent religion; but a diir(*rcncc of opinion exists on 
certain points, one sect permitting tin* use of food con¬ 
sidered impure by the Braiimins. No interruption what¬ 
ever, of a diplomatic or otlier elianwler, is allowinl to 
intoiTcre during tin* period of the ei'lebration of sacred 
rites: there are many similarities in religious customs 
iiere with those of 'J'lliet. 

fiovernnu'nt. —'I’lie sovereign power, though vesti'd in 
the hands of the dharma-nijali, wiin is regarded .as ]>ob- 
scssing divine attributes, is exercised only by the deli- 
rajah, who resides at 'I'assisudon I'he sevetal passes 
into the country are under the jurisdietion ol ollieers 
called sztha/a, who usually inhabit the ibrtrf'sses of 
their jieeuliar districts, except in winter, when tliey 
visit the lowf'r eountiy, to use.ipe from the rigour of the 
se.ison, and for the purpose of establishiiig their autlior- 
ity, which is uncertain in its extent. 

The interior and S. parts of the country are dividid 
into difl'ereiit domains, eacli coiitrolh'd by a resident 
fuuctiouary, whose duty eonsists in the exaction of the 
gov. dues, and general administration of his distr. I’lie 
most subordinate of the public officers are called vmoL t .s, 
which situalioii.how'ever, affords an n])portumty for eon- 
siderable preferment, 'riie revenues of the rajah are 
paid mostly in articles of jirodiice and incrchandiie. 
J'a.ssisudon, Wandipoor, Tamiiukka, (diassa. and Mori- 
choin.arc the chiel towns; but, with the exception ol Llic 
first two, tlicy are no better than small villages. 

liisiorif —(il this couiitr), cnllcil by the ancient 
Braiimins Madra, no early record has been transmitted, 
nor w as public attention much directed toward.s it until 
the deb-rojah’s invasion of the neighbouring territory of 
Conch Baliar, iii 1772, which the British govcruinent 
opposed; but, tlirougti the intervention of the lama of 
Tibet, a peace was eiFected; the disputed district being 
awarded to the Bootanese. 

It is extremely difficult, and in some parts impossible, 
to determine the exact boundary of the country; a regu¬ 
lar system of cncroaeliincnt on tlic suiToiiiiding states 
liaving been long practised by the Bootanese, who liavo 
at different periods appropriated to themselves consider¬ 
able possessions belonging to Bengal and Assam. Great 
alarm was created in 1H16 by a siipposeil thr(*atened in¬ 
vasion of the Chinese, who had entcTcd Nepaul; and the 
deb-rajaii was excited by his fears to declare himself 
amieubly towards the British, in the hope of gaining 
assistance, if required. A treaty was cnnrliided in 177.'i, 
for carrying on the traffic of the K. I. (Jompany with 
Tibet, tlirough Bootan,* by moans of the native mer¬ 
chants, no other mode of communication being allowed. 
(Hamilton's K. I. Cax. i. 270— 27(1.; Turner's Em~ 
bassy to Tibet, passim.) 

BOOTON, an isl. of the E. Archipelago, 2d division; 
lying off the S.E. extremity of Celebes; length, N. to 8., 
8.5 m.; average breadth about 20 m.; between lat. 4^ and 
60 S., long. 1230 £, n-, j,, higji woody, ^t well 

cultivated, yielding rice, maize, an abundance of Tropical 
fruits, poultry, &c. The Dutch had formerly a settle- 
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ment here, and sent an officer annually to destroy all the 
clove trees on the Island. {Hamilion's E. 7. Gaz.) 

BOFPA UT (an. Baudobriga), a town of the Prussian 
Staites, proT. Uhine, on the left bank of that river, 
9 Ri. S. Coblcntz. Pup. 3,HOO. This is a very ancient 
town, its walls appearing to be built on the found* 
ations of a Ibrt constructed by Drusus. In tin* middle 
ages it was an imperial city, and several councils have 
been held in it. The houses arc mostly of wood and 
jilaster, with projecting upper stories; and the streets 
are narrow, ill-paved, and filthy. The large convent of 
Maricubiirg, founded in 1123, and some similar establish¬ 
ments, have been converted into the more useful purpose 
of cotton fiictorics. The parish church and the old 
church of the Carmelites are worth notice. (Schreiber j 
Barrators Timr^ &c.) 

BOJIDEAUX, or BOURDEAUX (an. Burdfgala\ 
an Important commercial city and sea-port of Prance; 
cap. d(‘p. Gironde, in the centre of an extensive plain, on 
the letl or W. bank of the Garonne, 55 m. S.K. from its 
emboiiehuro, 102 m. N.N.E. Bayonne, and 307 m. S.W. 
Paris ; lat. 44® 50' 2.V' N., long. (P 33' H-V' W. Pop. (« 
corn.) 95,114. The Garonne here describes a semicircle, 
•ilong the outer side of which the city extends for about 
24 in., with a breiulth of about 1 m. in its greatest dia- 
meU*r. Th(* city is divided into the old and new quarters; 
the former, or southern portion, which includes the an¬ 
cient Roman town, contains only narrow, crooked, and 
dirty streets, with ill-built stone houses; w'hile the latter, 
comprising the N. part of the city, has mostly risen up 
sinci* 1743, w'hen the intendant M. do Tourny com¬ 
menced his enlightened administration. It is extremely 
handsome, and deservedly celebrated. The Rue du 
(>liapeau Rouge, which, with its continuations, divides 
the city into two nearly equal parts, is, in brciulth, 
length, and appearance, not dissimilar to Portland 
Place, and has many elegant shops, and some noble 
ediiices, as the Bourse, and Grand Theatre. The Alices 
and Cours de Touniy, the Clours du Jardin Public, the 
Cours d’Albrot, and several other streets ; and tliei'/tfccs, 
or sqiures, entitled Louis Philippe K'r, Royale, Daujiliine, 
&c., may be )>articularised for their beauty or size. The 
I'auhourg des Cliartrions, which contains the Jardin 
Piiblie, was spoken of as perhaps the finest suburb in 
I'hirojie, till the extension of building made it part of the 
city. 'J'lie approach to Bordeaux by water is wry 
striking. Tiie river, in its narrowest part, opposite the 
Place Royale, is 720 yards across, with a depth of 10 ft. 
at low, and nearly 5 fathoms at high watt'r ; the length 
oi the port. frc>ni one end to the other of the city, is 
1 eckoned at upwards of a league ; it is capable of accom¬ 
modating 1,200 ships ; and such as do not exceed 500 or 
0(10 tons may ent(‘r it at all times of the tide. Tltc 
Gtironne is sku'K'd along ttic city by a succession of 
sup< I’b quays, \vhA*h desci'iid, by a gentle inclinalion, to 
the watei's edge, and, besides their utility, .are amongst 
the Tiriiieipid ornaments of the town, being lined with 
liariifsonie buildings, whose fumades have an imposing 
ellect. “On viewing,” says Mr. Inglis, “ this iriagniii- 
eent eresc«*nt from any op|K>sitc point from which the 
eye may embrace its whole extent, one cannot hesitate 
in ascribing to it a di'cided superiority over any coup- 
tVn'il presented to us eitlier in the French or the English 
metropolis.” {Swilxerlandf ^c. p. 315.) On the o]ipositc 
side of the river tliero is only the small suburb of 
Bastidi*. The communication between the city and its 
suburb is maintained by the lamous bridge of Bordeaux, 
one of the iiublost structures of the kind that is any 
where to be met witti. it is 532i| yards in Imigth (or 
120^ yards longer than Waterloo Bridge), by 48 ft. broad ; 
has 17 arches, the piers bi'ing tif stone, ami the 
uppei parts partly of stone and partly of brick. It was 
commcncei] in IHIO, and completed in 1821, at a cost of 
2(i(),()()(V. Owing to the depth undstren^h of the current, 
it was a most laborious undertaking. The road to Paris 
passes over this bridge. The public buildings most worthy 
of notice are the cattunlral, the churches of St. Michel, St. 
Croix, St. Seurin, Paul, Bruno, and others; the Bourse 
(Rxchange),Custom Bo., Grand Theatre, Hall of Justice, 
Palais Uoyal, Fort de Ha, synagogue, fiublie baths, &c. 
The cathedral is a fine, but unlliiished. Gothic edifice, 
commenced, according to Hugo, in the lUh, and con¬ 
tinued, by several diflerent architects, in that and the 
succeeding centuries, from wiiich circumstance, although 
beautiful in iiarts, it wants harmony and regularity. It 
is 413^ it. in length ; the height of its nave is 85 ft.; that 
arm of the cross in which Its grand entrance is placed is 
adorned with two spires, each nearly ItiO ft. in height. 
At a short distance from it stands the ancient belfry, 
formerly nearly 320ft. high; but having l)e(*n much 
dilapidated during the Revolution, it is now reduced to 
little more than lUO ft. high, and serves as a shot tower. 
The church of St. Michel, built in the 12th century, is 
in a more perfect architectural Bty\e than the cathedral: 
blit, like ^her churches in Bordeaux, it is dark and 
gloomy. It also has an isolated belfry, wliich was 320 
ft. hign until mutilated, and in part destroyed, by a 
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tempest In 1768. On Its summit Is now a telegraph, 
forming part of the line between Paris and Bayonne; 
and bencarli it is a cavern in which dead bodies have been 
preserved for a lengthened period. The chur« h of St. 
Croix is the most ancient ol all, having been built before 
the middle of the 7th centuiTi and restored Iw Charle. 
magne. The churches of Notre Dame, St Paul, and 
the College Royal, are of much later date. The syna¬ 
gogue is a handsome building, erected in the time of 
Nui>oIeou. There are 2 Protestant churches, but they 
present nothing worthy of remark. The Bourse is a 
large edifice, with a splendid staircase, and a hall in 
its centre, 984 ft. in length, by 664 ft. broad, lighted by 
a large glazed dome, 78 ^ ft. high, and adorned with a 
gallery supported by a double rank of arcades. In the 
UDfier part of the building are the Council Chamber, 
Tribunal of Commerce, and rooms used for other public 
piirj>oses. The Custom House, built on the corres- 
punding side of the Place Royale, is. externally, like the 
Bourse. The Grand Theatre, built in the reign of liouis 
XVI., at an expense of 170,000/., has, without exception, 
the handsomest exterior in France, and perhaps in 
Europe. It will accommodate 4,0(K) perr-ons, and has a 
flue concert.room, a spacious hall, cafes, and other apiut- 
moTits. There arc several other theatres, but none is 
wrlleul.irly distinguished. The Palais, or ChAteau Royal, 
milt in 1778, and formerly tlie residenee of the archbishop, 
is an extensive and line structure, v ith a large quailrl- 
lateral court in its centre. Napoleon made it an imperial 
palace. The Palais <le Justice, the seat of the royal court, 
and civil tribunal, has a marble .statue of Montesquieu. 
The modern town-ball is of Gothic architecture; of 
the ancient one, built in the 13th century, nothing at 
present remains but an oval tower, surroounti'd by a 
dome, flanked by two turrets, called the Tour de I'llor- 
loec. • 

Bordeaux was for a long period fortified; but the 
new streets planned by M. de Tourny for the most part 
occupy the sites of the former works : the Fort de 11a, 
constructed by Charles VII., is now converted into tho 
prison: the CliAteau Trom]>etle, built by the same 
sovereign in 1453, was demolished in 1817 ; and its site, 
which now forms the Place Louis Philinne, laid out as a 
promenade, upd nlantc'd with trees. There are some 
remains of antiquity in Bordeaux: tlie principal i.s w hat Is 
called tho “ Palace of Gallienns,” a vast amphithe.itrc of 
brick and stone, believed to Iiave been crectetl about 
A.u. 260, but now much dilapidated. It stands in the 
N. half of the rity, about Jin, from the ancient Roman 
town. It njipenrs to have been of an ellijitic form, 144^ 
yds. long, by nearly 115yds. wide, and capable of accom¬ 
modating 15,0(K) spectators; it siitfered greatly during 
the revolutionary phreuzy In 1792 (wlien the Palais 
d’OrnbriOre, or Castrum llrabraria*, anottier Roman 
tililice, was also, fur the most part, destioyed); but its 
two principal entrances, 28J it. high, by 191-6th ft. wide, 
and a jiart of its circumference, are still nearly perfect. 
Must other relics of the IRnriau dominion have disap¬ 
peared. The Temple of TvU’lU\ suppo.sed to liave been 
deilicatcd to the tutelary divinity of tiie place, and to have 
been erected early in the first century, was 8 K ft. in length 
on each side, and contained 24 enormous columns, 17 of 
which were standing towards the end of the 17 th century. 
It w'as much miitil.ited in 1049, and totally demolished 
under Louis XIV., in 1077, to make room lor the glacis, 
constructed by Vanban, round the t'h&teau 'J'rompette. 
No trace is found of the Temple of Diana and Fountain 
of Divona; and the stream JJ/viha, now lia Dc\isc, men¬ 
tioned by A usonius {Clara; Urbcs^TLiv. B.), 

Per niednimque nrhis fontani fliuninis rilvciini; 

Uui'in |iater OceiumsrefluocinTi ir.ivleverit (chui, 

Adltibi tuluiu biMMit' bis clabiltus K-iiuur — 

instead of supporting fleets, is now arched over, and no 
vestiges are extant of its dock. 

Bordeaux has many structures, Sic. devnted to trade, 
arts, and manufactures. 'J’hrre arc several imilding- 
docks.in which brigs, frigates, &e., and even shiiis of the 
lino aro constructed, tliough not so many of either as 
formerly. The Abattoir Gt-nt'ral (slaughterhouse), com¬ 
menced in 1827, Is, like the Entrepot for CJoIonial Pro¬ 
duce near it, a large building well lulaptcd for its purpose. 
There is a very extensive siiuif miiniifactory near the 
Fort de Ha, employing from 400 to 5()0 hands, and con¬ 
taining a warehouse capable of IiohUng 30,130 cwt. of 
tobacco. There are numerous brandy distilleries, sugar re¬ 
fineries. vinegar, glass-bottle, shot, and cordage factories, 
iron and steel forges, potteries, and tanneries, with manu¬ 
factures of cottons, woollens, kid gloves, bonnets, corks, 
playing-cards, liqueurs, musical instruments, barrels, 
tiiriiciitine and other drugs, soda, alum, vitriol, xnlne- 
rid waters and other ehemical preparations; and in 
the neighbourhood of Bordeaux some gunpowder fa¬ 
brics. 

The trade of the port is considerable in the produce of 
these manufactures, and in grain, cattle, and timber; but 
the chief articles of export arc the famous red wines of the 
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Gironde and brandy. A large portion of the inhab. of the 
Quartler de Chartrons are wine inercliants, and a great 
part algo of that quarter Ig fjccupicd with cellars, some of 
which arc capable of containing 1 ,<»00 tuns of wine. The 
ex)iortH of wine from Bordeaux amount at present to 
from & 0,000 to 60,0fK> tuns a year, and would doul)tlcHs be 
much greater were It not for the heavy duties Imposed 
on most foreign articles. The trade of the port has 
also suffered severely from the depressed state of the 
French colonies, owing to the preferenefe given to the 
growers of Iwet-root sugar. Besides wines and brandies, 
which are furnished to every country with which Bor¬ 
deaux has any triwle, the chief exports arc liqueurs, 
walnuts, ciiestnuts, dried fruits, vinegar, tartar, skins, 
flour, cork, and various drugs to England. Spirit of 
wine, tartar, molasses, and colonial produce to the N. 
of Europe; fruits, verdigris, and a few manufactured 
articles to the U. States ; to Spanish America and the W. 
India coloides of France, French manufactures, furni¬ 
ture, cattle, and flour; to the S. Seas, the E. Indies, 
and China, all sorts of manufactures, furniture, silver, Ac. 
Bordeaux is the chief port of Soiitliern Fnuice for colonial 
produce; it receives from America, India, and Africa, 
coffee, sugar, pepper, cigars, canclla bark, indigo, quin- 
quina, tea, rice, cocoa, skins, dye-woods, &c.; iron, lead, 
anil other metals are imported, especially from England ; 
fish, glue, and tallow from llussia; timber from the Bal¬ 
tic ; inetids, oil, liquorice, saffron, Ac. from Spain ; zinc 
and st(Hd from Germany: clieese and stock-fish from 
Holland ; linens from Englimd, and the two last-named 
countries, Ac. In 1H3(>, 3r>3ri vessels, including their 
repeated voy{igi»s, arrived at Bordeaux; of wlilch fiN 8 
were from toridgn ports, and ‘2,K07 ftrom French ports. 
01 the foreign vessels entering the port, 94 were English. 
There belonged to the city, on the Ist of January, IK.*!?, 
3r)7 v(‘rsels, df the burden of tons; of these 230 

vessels, of the burden of 57,600 tons, were employed in 
foreign trade, and the others in coasting trade and river 
M.n igHtion. The triuic with the interior, is greatly facili- 
tat<*d by the Canal du Midi (Si’c Fuanck.) The custom 
duties at Bordeaux, iu IH.')!, amountixl to 550,4782. 

l>orde.aux possesses several charitable institutions. 
“ The New Hospital, erected to replare that of St. Andre 
(Iniiit in 1390), is,*' says Mr. Inglls, “ upon a scale of 
inagniflceiico and comfort beyond what is to be found in 
any other town iii ICurope. 1 dedicated the second of my 
days at Bordeaux to a visit to this hospital, and was 
equally surprised at its extent, and delighted with the 
auiiiirable arraugcineiits that pervade every part of it. 
Triere is nothing that this hospital does not contain. It 
iiicitidos 710 bi‘ds for sick persons, and 18 chambers for 
tlie accommodation of persons who pay for the attentions 
they receive. It contains baths, bakehouses, courts, an 
apothecary’s shop, water-reservoirs, gardens, and ac¬ 
commodation for medical men. There are also in tlie 
hospital 34 reservoirs for water, as a provision against fire, 
containing 1,410 hhds 1 need scarcely add, that, in tlic 
cleantinessof every department, the hospital is perfect; 
and that in the smallest minutiae, every thing Is found that 
can contrdmtc either to health or to comfort. The Bor¬ 
delais are justly proud of this noble institution." (Sunt- 
^i'rlatuly Jjfc., p. 318 ) There are, also, hospitals for aliens, 
fouiidliugs, tlie aged, insane, Ac., bureaux dc charitv, 
a depot de mendii and other similar establishments. 
There are two buildings near the river, each 3d )ards 
square, devoted to public baths; their exterior is crowned 
with on agreeable terr.ice, and the interior of both Is 
fitted up with all the various kinds of baths, medicinal and 
otherwise. The vineyard of the former monastery of the 
Carttmsians is now converted into a public cemetery: 
there are three others in Bordeaux, two bclunging to 
the Protestants, and one to tlie Jews. 

Bordeaux is the seat of an archbishopric, of a royal 
court and court of assize, mid tribunals of primary ju¬ 
risdiction and of coiimierce. It has numerous scientific 
and scholastic institutions. The Museum occupies a 
large extent of ground, and comprises tint public library, 
cabinet of natural liKstory and antiques, a picture gallery, 
schools of design and painting, observatory, Ac. The 
public library contains 110,000 vols., amongst which are 
some rare works, and several valuable MSS.: the other 
departments art' not very rich; the picture-gallery, how¬ 
ever, boasts of some good jiaintings of the French, Ita¬ 
lian, and Flemish schools. There is a botanic garden, 
at which a course of lectures, recognised by the univer¬ 
sity of France, is annually delivered; a university aca¬ 
demy, royal academy of arts, sciences, and belles-lettres, 
a royal college, a faculty of theology, with schools of na¬ 
vigation and medicine, a normal school, a school for 
deaf and dumb, Ac.; an Athensum; Linnnan, philoma- 
thlc, and medicoHihlrurgical societies, a royal society of 
medicine, a society of commercial emulation, Ac. In the 
vicinity of the city ii an experimental farm, and a race¬ 
course or hippodrome: the country round is chiefly 
appropriated to the culture or tne vineh; but, from its 
flatness, is devoid of much picturesque beauty. There is 
a Jointatock bmik with a capital or3,0U0,00U flraiics, and 
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a montkte-pifUt in Bordeaux. Since 1825, this city has 
been lighted with gas. The inhabitants arc generally 
opulent, and live in a style superior to that common in 
any other French city, Paris excepted. The jurisdiction 
of the royal court of Bordeaux extends over the deps. 
Gironde, Charentc, and Dordogne; its archbishopric, 
which originated in the third century, has for sufflragans 
the bishops of Agen, Angoulcme, Polctiers, Ferigueux, 
La Rochelle, and Lucon. Bordeaux sends 4 deputies to 
the chamber, 3 for the city, and 1 for the arrondisse- 
ment 

History^ ^-c.—Theenocn of the foundation ofBordeaux 
Is unknown. It was the capital of the BUuriges Ftvisci, 
a Celtic nation of (>aul, ana a celebrated commercial city 
in the time of Strabo. It was taken by the Romans in 
the reign of Augustus ; and Hadrian made it the metroi>o- 
tis of the second Aquitaine. In the reign of Gallienus, 
Tctrlcus, the governor of this prov., one of the so-called 
thirty tyrants, assumed the purple here, and it is most 
probable (Hugo) tb.at it was he who built the celebrated 
amphitheatre. In 417 the Visigoths, in 009 Clovis, and 
in 729 the Sarai'ens, possessed themselves of it; under 
Charlemagne, it was governed by a count of its own ; in 
the ninth century it was ruined by the Normans It 
substKiuently became the cap. of Guienne, and foil with 
the rest of that diicliy under the kings of England, to 
whom it almost uninterruptedly belonged till the English 
were finally exfielled from Franco in the reign of Henry 
VI. Generally speaking, this city has in later times bi'on 
attached to the interests of the Bourbon fanilly ; but in 
1830, on the publication of the ordonnaneex of Charles 
X., the standard of revolt was hoisted here before ncw.s 
arrived of the same occurTcnce m Paris. Bordeaux and 
its vicinity have, in all ages, produced celebrated men: 
amongst others, Montesquieu and Montaigne; the Latin 
poet Ausoniu.s, in the fourth century ; Chaptal de BiK‘h, 
Edward the BLack Prince, Jay, Deseze, Ac.; Pope (Ele¬ 
ment V., and Richard 11. of England, were .also natives of 
this city. (Hugo, France Bit/orestffir, ii. 03—^72.; Uutde 
du Vot/ageur, ^c., 1837, p. 158—102.) 

BOllGlA, atownof Naples, prov. Calabria Ultra, rap. 
cant., in a plain 0 m. W. ('atunzaro. Pop. 3,0(Kt. Hav¬ 
ing been almost totally destroyed by an earthipiake ir 
1783, It w'as rebuilt by Ferdinand IV. Its environs pro¬ 
duce highly-esteemed wines, luid large quantities ol 
silk-worms. 

BOKGO, a sea-port town of Russia in Europe, prineip. 
Finland, gov, Nyland, at the bottom of a buy of the 
Giilph of Finland, .'l.'i m. E.N.E. Helsingfors; l.at. OOiJ 'I'F 
N., long. 25*^ 4.V E. It is the sent of a bishopric, and 
has a gymnasium. The harbour is indiiTerent, and it has 
but little trade. It was here that the emperor Alexander 
received the oath of fidelity temlercd by the states of the 
principality. 

BOjIGOMANF.ro, a town of the Sardinian .states, 
prov. Novara, caj). arrond., on the Gogna, IHm. N.N.W. 
Novara. Pup. fi, 00 (). It is surrounded by walls, and is 
well built; has a fine square, several convents, an hos¬ 
pital, and a rntmt-dc-pu^!^. 

BORGO-SAN-DONINO, a town of the duchy of 
Parma, cap. distr., on the Stirone, 22 m. S.E. Plactmtia. 
Pop. 4,0()U. It is surrounded by walls, has a ducal 
palace, a cathedral, 4 parish churches, a college, a semi- 
nary, a workhouse, and some labric.s of silk and linen, 
it owes its name tu St. Duniuo, wlin was beheaded liere 
in 304. 

Borgo is prefixed to the name of various small towns 
in diilerent parts of Italy. 

BORLSSOF, a town of Russia in Europe, gov. Minsk, 
on the left bank of the Berezina, 45 m. N.E. Minsk. 
Pop. 1,(NN). Borissof would be unworthy of notice in a 
work of this sort, but for the celebrity it bag acquired 
from the disastrous passage of the BerL^ziiia, cfTerted near 
it, by the remains of the French army under Napoleon, 
on its retreat fl-om Moscow, in 1812. 

BOKlSSOGLEDSK.atown of European Russia, gov. 
Jaroslavl, on the right bank of the Wolga, opposite to 
Romanof. Pop. 4,0U0. It is picturesquely situated on a 
hill declining towards the Wolga, and surrounded with 
dense forests. It is also the name of another small 
Russian town, gov. Tambof, ou the left bank of tlie 
Vorona. 

BORKHUM, a small isl. in the North Sea, belonging to 
Hanover, ofT the mouth of the Ems, about 9 m. from 
the nearest point of the mainland. It is included in tho 
bailiwick of Pewsum, is about 13 m. in circ., and has 
about 500 inhab. It is so low that at high water it is 
divided by the sea Into two pretty equal parts. The 
inhabitanCs arc mostly seamen, several of them being em¬ 
ployed as harpooners in the ships engaged in the northern 
whale-fishery. They also raise corn, fruits, and cattle. 
It Is an established custom, that a third part of all articles 
saved tVom shipwreck goes to the individual on whose 
land the disaster took place. Borkhum is a par., with a 
church and a school. The spire of the chunh serves 
also as a lighthouse. The lantern, which is furnished with 
reflecting lamps, is 150 ft. above the level of the sea. and 
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18 in lat. 630 3.V 20*' N., lonjr. fio 40* SC" R. (DiW. 
Oe^aphiqucy ^c.i Coulter, gur leg Phares, 2d edit. 

OOllMIO, a town or Austrian Italy, prov. Valtclinc, 
at the ^influence of the Fredosso with the Adda, 30 in. 
N.E. Sondrio. Pop. 6,500. A large cattle fair is an> 
nually held here, from the 22d to tne 25th of October ; 
and in its vicinity, on the declivity ol Mount Braglin, are 
celebrated mineral springs, much frequented by piiticnts 
from the Valtelinc and the Grisorib. This town was 
formerly much more considerable; but being sacked, 
burnt, and its Inhab. put to the bword, in I(i2l, it has 
never recovered from tlic disaster. {Rampoldt.) 

BORNKO (called by the natives Tauntt Klemantan), 
the largest island in the world, Australia being reckoned 
a continent, occupying nearly the ce.ntre of tlie K. 
Archipelago; between lat. 4^ 10' S„ and 7'' N., and 
long. 101)^ and 110*^* 20' E.; having N. and W. the China 
Sea; R. the Celebes St>a and Straits of Macassar; and S. 
the Sea of Java: form compact; length, N.E. to S.W., 
750 m., breadth 350 m.; area, 200,000 sq. m. Pop. 
probably from 3 to 4 millions. The coasts are less 
indented by deep bays, or creeks, than those of most 
Islands of the Archip.; notwithstanding which, it has 
several fine and spacious harbours. The shores consist 
usually of mud banks, with numbers of minute and 
rocky islets around them; the land for several miles 
towards the interior continuing marshy and alluvial, 
interspersed with gentle acclivities, covered with under¬ 
wood. In the maps a chain of mountains, running N.K. 
to S.W., have been represented as passing through the 
centri* of the island; but Mr. Earl, who visited the 
interior in 1K34, saw no traces of these, nor docs he 
believe in their existence. Excepting the volcanic chain 
of mountains passing' Ihrougli Java, and the S. parts of 
the archipelago, to the E., all the hill ranges of those 
islands run N. W. and S.E., and seem to be continuations 
of the great ranges which run in that direction tiiroiigh 
tile iiltra-Gangetic peninsula, and of which the rocky 
island Polo Condor and the Natunas seem to he con¬ 
necting links. They are all of tiie same geological cha¬ 
racter— granitic; and In Borneo probably terininate in a 
range which lines tlie S.E. shore for 90 m., called the 
Hundred Mountains. There are many isolated hills in 
Borneo, .’ind a range stretcliiiig along the N.W. coast, of 
about 3,0(M) It. in height. (Sec A'oW’s A/op, ^c.) There 
arc niinicrous :ind extensive plains, especially in the N.; 
but tlie most imiiortant yet known to Europeans is that 
of Montradok, near the W. coast. There are said to 
be ufiwards i>l 100 rivers, many being navigable, and 
some of c(Misidi!iid)lc size. Tlie principal is the Ban- 
jartnassin, which has a S. course nearly thrnugiiout the 
whole island, and falls into the sea not far from the 
town of the same name on the S. coast. The Passir, 

C 'ti, and many others, are met with on the K. coast; 
on the W. the Sambas, Pontiana, Landak, Sticcadan, 3cc., 
arc the principal; the first is 1 m. wide at its mouth, 
and much more a little farther inland. It has been 
ascended in small vessels by the Dutch for 80 m., and 
beyond that is said to be available for canoes to within 
two days’ w.dk of Borneo Proper. The larger rivers, 
which come from the centre of the island, ap})uar not to 
have their origin in any mountainous region, as they 
rise no iiigher during the rainy season: they seldom 
contain any sandbanks or rapids. 

Nothing satisfactory has been communicated respect¬ 
ing the geology of Borneo, except the granitic character 
of its primary mountains; its soil, in the neighbourhood 
of the European settlements vies In richness with that 
of any other island of the Archip. In the N.E. it is said 
to be superior to all other parts. Borneo is rich in valu¬ 
able minerals: it is the only island of the Archip. 
where diamonds arc found ; the chief of wliich are ftrom 
Landak, in tlie Chinese territory: one, in the rougli state 
weighing 3()7 carats, and worth, according to the common | 
but absurd method of estimating such articles, 269,378J., 
has been found there, and was, in 1H1,5, the property of a 
petty chief. Diamonds are most numerous m the allu¬ 
vial soils, in wtiich gold Is also found; and are of g<Mid 
water, though usually small. The plmn of Montradok 
is said to have formerly yielded 88J)62 oz. annually of 
pure metal {Hamilton) ; the soil in which It is found is 
stilT, and the veins lie from 8 to 16 ft. below the surface. 
It is met with chiefly in small particles, nearly as fine as 
sand, although sometimes in irregular pieces of the size of 
a sixpence. There are inexhaustible mines of ore of anti¬ 
mony of very superior quality at Serawak; 1,400 tons of 
which, at 16s. to 20s. per ton, are annually exported to 
Singapore: tin Is plentiful in some parts, and a little 
iron is procured from the interior. 

Climate. — The climate of the N. is similar to that of 
Ceylon, and not subject to the hot land winds that pre¬ 
vail on the coast of Coromandel: the W. coast has no 
rainy season in particular, but Is refreshed by showers ail 
the jjgiu’ round. Europeans have had but little inter¬ 
course with the eastern parts, and little respecting tiiem 
is known. 
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Borneo is generally very fertile; but, except in Borneo 
Proper, the grain produced is nut sulRclcnt ior home con¬ 
sumption. Timber is often very largo; but not generally 
of the kinds suited for shlp-building. No teak has been 
yet discovered: mangrove and rattans are plentiful on 
the banks of the rivers: iron-wood, ebony, camphor, 
damracr, and tankamem trees (from the latter of which 
wood-oil is obtained), cocoa-palm, betel, cinnamon, sago, 
&c., are amongst the principal trees. The camphor.tree 
grows to 16 or 16 ft. in circ., and proportionally high: It it 
cut down, split into pieces, and the produce (w^ich is pro- 
bably the best) found in the fissures: none of either the 
Borneo or Sumatra camphor is imported into England, 
which is supplied with tiiat article from China only. 
Rice is excellent; but the Dutch are very Jealous of its 
exportation, except through themselves Maize and the 
sugar-cane are culCivtitcd, as well as the plantain and 
many other tropical fruits. 

AnimtUg. — The elephant, rhinoceros, and leopard, are 
confined to the N.E. corner of the isl.; the ox and wild 
hog arc natives of the foreats ; and the jungles furnish an 
endless variety of the apu and monkey tribes; amongst 
wliich are the orang-outang, and a siiecies of baboon, 
tiiought by Mr. Earl to be hitherto undesciibed, 3 ft In 
height, tailless, with short, glossy, brown hair, and an 
aquiline nose projecting U in. from the face. The tapir, 
numbers ol deer, and small boars, no larger than badgers, 
but with shaggy hair, inhabit Borneo. 

Mr. Karl saw a small amphibious animal from 2 to 8 
in. in length, with large pectoral extremities, leaping 
about in vast numbers on the mud of the W. coast, which 
very rapidly buried itself on the approach of an enemy: 
these are thought great delicacies, and caught in a singu¬ 
lar manner by the Malays, who obtain a thin plank seve¬ 
ral ft. long by about 1 It. broad, with sjiikes projecting 
from the entl, anil tlien, with the right knee resting on tiie 
pbuik, tlicy push it rapidly forward, by mhans ot the left 
foot, against tlic mud, and transfix the lillle animals 
before they have time to escape. The Sooloo Sea is 
much freuucntcd by English whalers tor the snermacctl 
whale. The seas abound with turtle, anil plenty of fish, 
oysters, and other tmtacca^ kolothuria, &c. 

Peojilc. — The interior and part of the N.W. coast are 
peopled by Dyaks, and, it is said, by a race with woolly 
hair, like the Tapuan negroes ; the W. coast by Malays, 
Chinese, and Dutch colonists; the N.W. by half-caste 
descendants of the Moors of W. llindostnn; the N. by 
Aimmcse (Cochin China); N.E. by Suluks; E. and S. 
coasts by Bugis, of CelclM:s. Besides these, three tribes 
live in small craft. In a wandering manner, about the 
sliorcs; viz. the Laiiuns, from Magindanoa; the Orang- 
Badju, and Orang-Tidong; source unknown. 

Dyakg. — The Dyaks (Orang Benua), a savage race, 
believed to be the aborigines, are scattered all over the 
island in dlffercut small tribes. Tlioy are of a middle 
size, and, except when cramped up by being con¬ 
stantly in a canoe, are invariaiily straight-limbed and 
well-lonned, muscular, though inferior to the Chim«e 
In ability to carry burdens; icet short and broad; toes 
turned rather inwards; check-bones high; forehead 
broad and flat; eyes rather long, and the outer higher 
t^an the inner angle; faces prominent, with a pleasant 
expression, and mure like that of the Anamesc than 
other Asiatic nations; hair straight and black; no 
beard. The women are interestiiig, often good-looking, 
and sometimes even fair : many are married to Cbincse, 
and make unexceptionable wives and mothers. 'i'heJr 
manners arc mild and prepossessing, but as they dread 
the Malays, from whom they have suffered formerly, 
they commonly avoid strangers ; yet it is said that Ihcio 
is no Eastern people more apt to make progress in arts. 
{Earl.) 

In the N.E., and near Bnnjarmassim, their condition is 
the most ameliorated. At tlie latter place, and on the S. 
coast, they are said to possess a written cliaractiT, anil 
they arc there ashamed to avow certain of their usages ; 
such as that of seeking for and firesening human heads, 
&c. Rico is their chief food, witii pork, fish, deer, and 
other wild animals, which tliey stioot by means of arrow s 
blown through a tube. This is their general weapon, 
hut they sometimes use crooked bows and arrows, the 
latter of which arc dipped in poison. They sjiend much 
time in ill-built, shallow canoes, about. 10 ft. long, and 
made by hollowing out a single tree; but on shore inha¬ 
bit thatched bamboo houses, elevated on posts, and eii- 
tered by a ladder, which is always drawn up at night: 
these habitations arc often collected in small villages, and 
defended by stockades. The men wear but little^ clothing; 
the v/omen much more, and are bashfiil and modest: both 
sexes invc finery, especially beads and feathers. Tatooing 
is in use among some of the tribes. 

Upon the banks of the larger rivers many tribes often 
unite together, under the rule of one stronger than the 
rest; but in the forests they keep separate, and speak 
dialects so different ^ to be often unintelligible to each 
other. The more civilised have adopted Mohammedan¬ 
ism ; others less civilised believe hi a Supreme Being and 
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a future state, but suppose that, In the latter, the owner 
of a human head will have the former wearer of It os hiis 
slave 1 a belief which has naturally led to a widely-ex¬ 
tended system of human sacrifice. No one can marry 
without the head of some one having been first obtained 
by himself or his friends ; and at tiie funerals of persons of 
consequence, or treaties of peace between ebiefs, slaves 
or prisoners are decapitated to obtain these trophies: the 
heads arc dried and hung up in tlm houses ; and piratical 
expeditions arc often undertaken with no ottier object than 
to obtain them. Some I)j aks arc occupied in washing gold, 
and dispose of the gold-dust to the Malays for red and blue 
cotton (‘ioths, beam;, brass wire, salt, and other necessa¬ 
ries of life, and tobacco, of which they arc extravagantly 
fond. To avoid more intercourse than necessary with 
the Malays, they oblige them always to dispose of their 
merchaiidtsc at the nearest Dyak town. Next to human 
heads, winch appear to them the most valuable of all 
articles, China jars are valued, and from some super¬ 
stitious motives are so highly prized that they have been 
known to fetch 200/. or more. A circumstance, stated by 
Mr. Earl, which maybe of use to individuals trading with 
Borneo, is, that if any one drink the smallest quantity of 
the blood of a Bomese In a cup of water, he, by doing so, 
binds him by tics closer tlian those of consanguinity. 
The Lanuns are a piratical people, who infest the N.W. 
coast for 300 m., and cruise in other parts of the Archi¬ 
pelago, plundering villages, and often carrying off their 
wliole mpulatioii into slavery. Sometimes the Dyaks 
Join witii them in these predatory expeditions, and bring 
away the iron and liuinan heads, w'hilc the Lanuns appro¬ 
priate tlic rest of the siioil. The Orang-Badju arc a kind of 
sea gipsies, in person like the Malays; living at the mouths 
of most rivers on the F. border,in iamilicsof about aduzen 
or fifteen, in boats of from H to lOtons each, covered, when 
in harbour, with a roof of matting. I'hey are employed 
chiefly in fisliihg, taking tripang, and making salt from 
burnt sea-weed. They are generally Mohammedans, but 
by no means rigid in their tenets. The Orang-Tidoug 
live to the N. of the latter, and cruise among the Philip¬ 
pi m‘s and Sooloo isles, where they dispose of sago, on 
whicti they cliiel'y subsist. They are a hardy race, and 
are said to be occasionally cannibals. 

The Dutch have two small stations on the W. coast. 
Sambas and Pontiana, about 90 ra. apart. The towm of 
Sambas is meanly built, and contains no habitation of 
stone, or other substantial material: the liouses of the 
government officers arc low wooden, thatched buildings ; 
the huts of tile natives are chiefly raised on posts, as¬ 
cended by ladders, but many are built on floats on the 
river, as in Siam. The Chinese catnjjtmg is the only 
street; the fort is a mere embankment, surrounded by a 
stockade of poles, and mounted with a few nine-pounders; 
it contains the barracks, with a garrison of 40 men, half 
of whom are Europeans. Before the Dutch settled here, 
the place was a nest of pirates, destroyed by the British 
i.i 1HI2: the climate is not unhealthy, though the coast is 
covered with swamps and jungle. Sambas has the better 
river, but Pontiana is the better town. Between the two 
are the Chinese settlements of Montraflok, Landak, A'C. 
The gold mines near the former place are generally worked 
by companies of merchants clubbing together. Spades 
and mattocks are the only mining instruments in use: 
the ore is brought up in baskets, then washed (for the 
Chinese have no other method of treating it), and the 
gold-dust made into little packets, each weighing two 
Spanish dollars. About 3,A(i() nz. troy a year are sent to 
Singaiiore, which Mr. Earl thinks may be about l-lOtli of 
the present produce of the island. The Chinese appe.ir 
to be of a class like the lowest at Canton : previously to 
the Dutch settlement here in 182.3, 3,000 of them arrivi'd i 
annually as settlers; but emigration has now cea.<;cd, 
owing to the treatment they have received from the I 
Dutch. Mr. Earl reports that, in 1834, the Chinese ex¬ 
pressed a great desire to trade with the British at Singa- 
ore, but the Dutch iiave interdicted all communication 
etween them and foreign nations, except tluuugh the 
medium of Sambas and Pontiana; and, being in pos¬ 
session of the const line, they are enabled to prevent 
it. The consequence is, that tiie Chinese refuse to 
hold communication with the Dutch, and tiie whole 
trade of the W. coast has been much duninished through 
their illiberalfty. The W. roast was e<>ded to the 
Dutch by the King of Bantam in 1780 ; but the 
cession, for some time afterwards, was resihted by tlic 
Sultan of Succadan. In 1823, the Dutch settled at ]’on- 
tiana, and purchased the monopoly of some diamond 
mines firom the Malay sultan. Finding these unprofitable, 
they endeavoured next to take forcible possession of 
the Chinese mines, but being repulsed, they blockaded 
the Chinese between their two settlements, obliging them 
to trade by their ports, and guarding the coast by several 
vessels. The Dutch revenues are chiofly derived from 
monopolies of salt and opium, the former of which is 
Imported from Java, &c.. In vessels chartered by govern¬ 
ment, and sold at seven times the import price, the inte¬ 
rior being entirely di'pcndcnt on the coast for its supply: 


other resources are from capitation taxes on the Chinese, 
and Imposts on their entering or leaving the Dutch set¬ 
tlement. The pop. (1834) of the Chinese and Dutch 
territories was estimated by Mr. Earl as follows: — 

Chinese. 150,000 

(!K),0UU in tho Dutch settlement.) 

Malays - - . . . .50,000 

Bugis - • . . . ] 0 ,(K )0 

Arabs - - _ . . 400 

Javanese and Amboynese soldiers - - 150 

Dutch • - - • . . 80 

Dyaks.250,000 

Total 4(i0,(W0 

Exports^ — Tho principal exports of the W. coast are 

S old, diamonds, antimony, camphor, hoes* wax, deers' 
orns, dammevt cbon\% wood oil, rattans, pc'pper, bezoar- 
Ktones, and iron, to ,luva, for the maniitncturc of krtses. 
7'he Iron of the inl«;rior is either exceedingly good, or tho 
Dyaks are able to tcm]ier it astonishingly well, fur their 
steel scimitars are capable of cutting through an iron nail 
or wire without difliculty. {Earl.) 

Borneo Proper. — The state next in importance to 
the colonies is Borneo Proi>er, a Malay sovereignty in 
the N.W., probably tho most ancient of all in the i.sland, 
and from which the latter has derived its name: it i-s 
boundtxl N.E. by the Sooloo, and S.W. by the Dutch 
territory, and extends from 100 to 150 in. inland. U'lte 
Malays here are distinguished for their haughtiness and 
indolence; and the sultan, wlio enjoys a liigh veneration, 
maintains more state and dignity than most Malay princes. 
Tim chief town has been much reduced by pirary ami 
intestine commotion, which b.^ve driven away ibrei^ui 
settlers: it is on a river, and in appearance like other M al.'iy 
towns, but not so large as either of the Dutch settlement s'; 
the inhab. are cliiefiy Mohammedans. The exports are 
camphor, sea-slug, tortoise-shell, birds’ iipsts, eIove-b.irk. 
pepper, gold-dust, oandal-wood, rattans, A'c.; there is 
much fine tiinlier on the hanks of tho rivers. Thi^re w'as 
formerly an extensive trade between Borneo Profier and 
China, as well as some commerce with the English in 
piece goods. Since the establishment of tlic Singapore 
colony, the BritLsh trade has recommenced ; and it cul¬ 
tivated, Mr. E.arl says, affords a fair prospect of a large 
consumption of our manufactures. The Malay.s are not 
destitute of some arts, .'iniong which is that of easting 
cannon: in this th'y are skiltul, .*ind arms and aminunitiuu 
would be good .articles for the British export trade. 

Pappal, Mailuda, Mangedara, Paitan, Tirun, Ikc., in 
the N. E., arc mostly Siiluk settlements. 1'he rnuntry 
here abounds in forests of lofty trees, extensive plains 
covered with herds of large cattle, from bretals in¬ 
troduced by the Spaniards two centuries ago; many 
rivers, and much mineral wc'alth. Gold and diamonds 
are collected with little trouble; tin ore is sometimes 
picked up on the surface. Sago, rice, bctel-nut, cocoa- 
nut oil, c.amphor, wax, a little pepper .and eiimamun, 
pearls, rattans, clove-bark, and grain, in Mailuda; birds' 
nests, lacka-wood, and tortoise-shell, in Mangedara: 
timber, lime, stone, e<aglcwood, and sea-slug, in I’aitan ; 
are the chief products. Tirun j'ields more birds’ nests 
than any other region of the E.; its coast is gcaicrally a low 
swamp overgrown with mangroves; its rivers are nume¬ 
rous, large, and often navigable; Its Interior is covered 
with sago-trees, which form the chief subsistence of the 
people ; and yields, besides, canes, rattans. Wax, honey, 
bezoar, gold, and, it is said, s.'iltpctre. Many Anuinc'se 
have settled on the N.E. coast; emigration from Cucliin 
China, ill consequence of national disturbances, having 
prevailed lately to a great extent. Voy.agcs hence, to and 
from Aiiam, m.ay be made at any time of the year. 

The chief slate on the E. coast is that of Coti, or Coti- 
Laraa, belonging to Bugis, from Ctdelies. Cotl town 
stands 50 m. up the river of that name, the banks of 
which are iiihabtted by nearly 300,000 people. It is tho 
chief place on this coast: its people are commercial, 
and many annutally visit Singapore in their praltns or 
trading vessels. Passir stands on a large river a little 
8. of the former: it is a den of pirates. Banjar- 
massim, on the hanks of the river of that name, is 
surrounded by a territory producing rattans of the best 
description in abundance, us well as gold, diamonds, 
and pepper. The pop. are mostly Bugis, who oceupjr 
nearly everv river and creek on the E. and S. coasts. 
They have nad some trade with Singapore, but whicli is 
discuuntonanced by the Dutch authorities; all the S. 
coast being claimed by the latter, who, in 1747, established 
a factory at Banjarmassim. On this coast there are said 
to exist the remains of temples, images, &r., relics of 
a more civilised people formerly Inhabiting it, but no de¬ 
tailed history of these has been given. — {EarPs Eastern 
Seas^ SfC., in 1832-3-4, pp. 252—342.; Lr!/den*s Sketch ^ 
Borneo i Crairfurd's Ind. Archipelago £ UamiUtmlg E. /. 
Ga». 1. 278-285.) • 

BORNHOLM, an isl. belonging to Denmark, in the 
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Baltic, about 24 m. K. by S. from tlio nearest point of 
Sweden, and 90 K. from Zealand. It is of a rhomboidal 
sliaiie, being about 20 m. in length by 14 in breadth. Pop. 
in 1K34. 24,f]i4r>. Bornholm differs considerably from the 
other Daiiisli islands : it rises high above the level of the 
sea. Its shores are formed for the most part of stee]i lofty 
rucks, surrounded by reefs, which retider their fipproach 
not a little dangerous, ll is well supplied with freestone, 
which Is largely exported to Coptinhagen and other 
places; and with limestone, blue marble, various species 
of clay, ochres, and coal. The clay is suitable for the 
making of eoars<5 and fine pottery, and is used in the 
china factirry at Copeiih.igen. Hitherto the coal has not 
been ]inifital)ly wrought. Climate drier and more salu¬ 
brious than tliat of Zealarul. The centre of the island is 
occupied by an extensive heath ; but elsewhere the soil 
Is moderatedy fertile, producing all sorts of grain, but 
especially oats, with llax, hemp, &c. Cattle inferior to 
those of* the other Danish islands, but the horses are 
strong and active. Timber is searee ; large trees being, 
however, frequently found in a state of perfiset preserv¬ 
ation imbedded in moss. There are a gn^at many rivulets 
well stocked with fisli, which arc .also very abundant 
round the coast. Kxclusivc of agriculture and (isliing, 
l>rewing and distillation, tile and brick making, the ma¬ 
nufacture of eriarse and line eaitlienware, Jtc. are carried 
on to a considerable extent. An ingenious n.ative of the 
island having accitlentnlly taken to pieces a wooden clock 
iinporttal from abroad, took it for a model, and set about 
making another. Ills example was loUow'ed.by others ; 
and <ueh was their sueeess, that wooden clocks soon 
began, and still continue, to be a principal article of ex- 
poit! Linens, spun ami prcjiared in tlie houses of the 
peasantry, are id«o exyuirted. Coffee, sugar, tobacco, and 
spi«*es are the principal articles of import. Hoeiirie, the 
capital, and the residence of the governor, is situated at 
its S.W. angle. It is defended by batteries, has a coii- 
sidcralde tratli*, and a number of ve<!sels and boats en¬ 
gaged in th(‘ tiNliing ; but its harbour is shallow, having 
only (j or 7 ft. water. Nexa*, on the S.E. shore, is famous 
for it.s lieer. A lighthouse, having the lantiTii elevated 
272 ft. .above tlie level of the sea, has been erected on 
Ca]>e llannnersen, the most N. jxnnt in tliis island. The 
feudal system never obtained any considerable footing 
in Borniiolin. Persons accust'd of political offences usihI 
to be lianisiusl thither. {Catlcau^ Tableau dc la Mcr 
Jialtiqui'. i. pp. 277—2S1.) 

Boil NOD, a kingdom of Central Africa, in from 10° 
to lfi° N. hit., and troni 12° to l.s° li. long.; it is bounded 
on the N. hy Kanem and the S. K. eorncT of tlic desert; 
on the E. by Bcgiiarmi; on the S. by Mandara; and on 
the \V. by various small tribes extending to Hou.ssa and 
till I'cllata countiy Bornou appears to have* been ior- 
meiU more i-xtens*ive, both in lat. and long.; at present 
It may, perliaps, Iw about 400 m. in length, from K.to W., 
the same in extreme w'idtii, from N. to S., and its area is 
jiroliably not less than 120,000 sq. m , of which however, 
certainly more than 20,000 are covered by the waters of 
Lake 'i'chad. {Denham ntul Clappcrton, p. .314., &c.; l.u- 
cas, 4fric. yissoe. i. 131., A'C.—The surface of Bornou is an 
immense plain, the greater portion of wliicli is subject to 
annual overflow, from which circumstance, joined to the 
great heat of the climate, the soil has every eapaliility of 
abundant production; owing, how'ever, partly to the want 
of industry in the people, and partly to the state of war¬ 
fare in which the internal countries of Africa seem con¬ 
stantly to live, little advantage is taken of tills favour¬ 
able state of things, .md the Bornouese are not much 
superior as agriculturists to otiicr W'grocs. (3appcrton 
{Joumt ffjrom Konka to Sokkaloo, p.l9.) found the natives 
of Houssa raising a second crop of wheat, by irrigation; 
but such instances, while they prove the natural fertility 
of the l.*md, are extremely rare in Bornou. I'lic princi¬ 
pal rivers are the Shary and the Yeoii; the former ap¬ 
parently rising in the mountains of Miindara, the latter 
in those of Houssa. The smaller streams arc very 
numerous, hut all arc received into Lake Tchad, and 
unless ttiat lake have an outlet on its £. shore, which, if 
not impossible, is very improbable, the whole water 
system of Bornou yields no supply whatever to the 
ocean. (See Lakk Tchad.) Upon this point, however, it 
must be observed that soinctliing more than a suspicion 
is entertained of an indirect communication between the 
Sharg and the Niger. The Tchadda, w'hich falls into the 
latter river between 7° and 8° of N. lat., and between 
8° and 9° of K. long., is positively alHrmud by the natives 
to be connected with the lake of the same name. Lander, 
In his last expedition, sailed up this stream to 1.30 m. from 
its mouth, and found its upward bed constantly bearing 
towards the Mandana mountains. ( Travels of Jl. and J. 
Lani/c;', p.7r;9.) Major Denham also received information, 
on tlio Mandara frontier, of a river running W. thrnngti 
a country which his informant called Adomowa. {Trav. 
p. 144.) Ill addition, likewise, to Its identity of name with 
the distant lake, the 'i'chadda (rlier) has the second 
name oreii-ary given to it by the natives; and Capt. Allen, 
who ascended its stream in 1833, has given many reasons 


for supposing that It Is connected also with the Yeou, 
the other great river of Bornou. {Geog. Joum. vol. viil.) 
From all these circumstances, the asserted comrounlcation 
appears to be highly probable, and indeed it is not cat-y, 
on any supposition, except that of its truth, to account 
for the prevalent belief on the banks of the Niger. The 
very considerable space of intervening country (600 m. 
direct distance) being considered, it is not very likely that 
the natives of that district should have even heard of the 
I'chad, unless its connection with their river had really 
cxi.strd*; but, at the same time, it is certain that thcBor- 
iioueso waters and tlie affluent of the Niger flow in different 
directions {Denham, p. 236., &c.; Lander, p.760.), so that 
the possibility of a passage from the one system tothe other 
implies the common origin of so.nr of their branches to 
He .among lakes on elevated plains, from which the 
strc.ams descend on different sides with a very gr.adual 
fall, .and in considerable volume. Such a rommiinicatioD 
between independent basins was first established by 
llumholdt and Bunplaiul, with regard to the rivers of S. 
America. It will fnriii an inten>sting feature in physical 
geography, should it be iuuiid existing also in interior 
Africa. ( See Ni(. i- a.) 

The climate ol Bornou is one of very great but not 
uniform he.at. In sitinmer, that is, from IVIareh to June, 
the thermometer stands .it 105° to 107° at noon, and even 
at night is rarely lower than 100°, except before sun.rise, 
wlipu it sinks to 80° or 8s°. The winter temperature is, 
however, lower than tlie lat. would w’urrant the expect¬ 
ation of; rarely higher than 74° or 7’>°: it frequently falls 
in a morning as low a> .58° or 00°. Tho N.W. w'liul is 
cold, the S. and S.K. hot and suflToc.ating ; which, consi¬ 
dering that the lirst blows over the Sahara, and the 
others over the high mountains of Kong, is a remarkable 
tact, w liuli socins to require explanatiuu. The seasons 
may be divided into wet and dry, but the lirst ran searcely 
be dmiomin.iled ratny, in a tropical sensi*. About April 
or M.ay, indeeii, a short period, varying from 3 to 9 days, 
Is marked by Molent tempests, rain, ihunihT, lightning, 
.and wind; but the remainder of thin wet period, extend¬ 
ing to October, by no means interferes with out-door 
Labour, except in Juno, when there is another burst of 
Lilling weather, attended with a most oppressively sultry 
atmo.sphere. At this time it is that the lakes and ri\ers 
overflow' their Inanks, flooding tiic land in tiieir neigii- 
honrhood tor m.any miles. The dry .and cold season 
usually comraeiiccs in October. {Denham, pp. 181—225. 
314.; p. 131.) 

In a country devoid of mountains there are, of course, 
no niiner.iU, Iron is procured from tlie neighbouring 
state of Mandara, in the hills of which it is very abuii- 
d.ant, and gold dust is a principal article in Bornouese 
trade; but whether the last be brought down by tlio 
rivers, or procured from a distance, docs not a]*pear. 
{Denham, pp. 146. 317. ; l.ueas, p. l.^S.) Trws are ex¬ 
tremely sc.aree throughout tlie eoiuilrv, except here and 
there upon the banks of rivers ; thougli the neigiibouring 
stales, Kanem, Mandara, llouss.o, &v., appear to be well 
wooded. The soil, which is chiefly alluvial, is highly 
produetive, but its productions are by no means v.aried, 
consisting chiefly of uiiliet, barley, beans, Indian com, 
cotton, and indigo. The flooded lands on the shores of 
Lake Tchad .are peculiarly well adapted for the growth 
of rice, but none is cultivated ; and there is no tropical 
country nor desert so destitute of iVuits and edible roots. 
{Lucas, p. 134 ; Denham, pp. 50. I(t2, 316. itc.; Clap])er~ 
ton, pp. 6. 1.3. &c.) 

The wild animals of tropical Africa are all common in 
Bornou; and the ferocious kinds, lions, I'.anthers, Jack¬ 
als, &c., which in the wet season approach tlie walls of 
the towns, are p.articiihirly dangerous. The ImSiilo. 
giraffe, elephant, hippopotamus, and crocodile, are ani¬ 
mals of chace; the flesh of all of them is e.aten. and tli.at 
of the last three .accounted a great delicacy. 'J'he civet 
cat is common, and the animal itself, as we'll as its secre¬ 
tion, is an import.ant article of trade. Of domestic ani¬ 
mals the numlmr Is immense: cattle and horses arc of 
fine breeds, and plentiful; camels .arc rare, and shcf'p 
hav’e a hairy instead of a woolly covering. Pelicans, 

K nbills, crane.s, snipes, ducks', geese, and, in short, 
ist every species ol water fowl, are abundant in tho 
extensive irarshes: the ostrich tfiaverses the plains, and 
partridges, grouse, guinea fowl, and other game, are also 
very numerous, as are the domestic fowls, which comsti- 
tutc! the cheapest kind of animal food that can bo pur¬ 
chased. Beptilcs are numerous, consisting, besides cro¬ 
codiles, of scorfiions, ccntificdcs. enormous toads, and 
many varieties of sorpi'iits, one of which, measuring 14 
or 16 ft. in length, though said to be harmless, is pro- 
Iwiblyof the boa or p 5 fhon sjieclcs. In such a climate 
insect life is iiatui'.a1ly abundant; bees ara so numerous, 
that l.ueas (p. 138.) affirms the w.ax is often thrown 
.aw'.ay, .os an article of no \ alue in the market; and Deu- 

* In an Arabic MR. ircography of interior Africa, compoRcil by 
Rultaii Bello, of Housi.a,Bomou in desrrilied as *' a rountrv which con 
tains nTtn,'* but no mention is made of tlie lake. {Denham and Ciaim 
ffrtim. Appendix, Xil. 159.) ‘ 
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km ranarkf rp.S20.) that the hon^ is only partial!/ 
CoNootad. The curse of tropical countries, the locust, is . 
a frequent risiter; and though a favourite article of food, j 
is regarded with dread, since desolation alw^s follows in 
ICI train. The rivers and lakes abound in fish, of many 
d^rent spedes, most of them peculiar. (Lucas, p. 137.; 
Denham, S!». 284.819. 321, &c.) 

The inhabitants of Bo^ou consist of two classes,— 
the Shouas, descendants of Arab settlers from the N.; 
and Kanowry, as the native race is called, who arc true 
negroes. Tne former, os in all similar coiijunctinns, 
are the dominant people ; they have fine, open, aquiline 
countenances, large eyes, a light copper complexion, 
and bear a strong personal resemblance to the best 
specimens of English gypsies. They are divided into 
tribes, and still bear the names o** some* of the most 
powerful Betlouln hordes. Their language is Arabic, 
and to them is owing the introduction of the arts of 
writing and reading. They are shrewd, active, and 
courageous, but these are afmubt the only good traits 
in their character. Deceitfiil, arrogant, cunning, and 
dishonest, their superior attainments are used by them 
only as a means to rob and oppiess their blapk neigh¬ 
bours. These last present, in thidr physical appearance, 
all the usual negro peculiarities—Jat noses, large mouths, 
and inexpressive countenances. They are peaceable 
and orderly, but destitute of energy, cowardly, and 
appear to regard the Shouas as a superior race of beings. 
Nine different languages, or dialects (ten with the 
Arabic), are spoken in Bomou: Lucas says thirty, 
(p. 132.); but as he makes the limits of the country 
much larger than Denham, it is probable he included 
those spoken in some of the surrounding states.* No 
estimate can be mode of the population of this kingdom; 
but as towns possessing 30,000 inhab. are met with, and 
markets are safcl to be sometimes attended by 80,000 or 
100,000 persons, and the Shouah population alone can 
raise an army of 15,000 men, the number of inhabitants 
must be very considerable. (DcTiham, pp. 79,80.329., &r.) 
The religion of the court is, of course, Mohammedanism; 
but no disabilities appear to attend the profession of 
ffiticism, which is the faith of the bulk of the negroes. 
The government is absolute, and till lately Wcis elective. 
The laws are arbitrary, and punishments summary, but 
usually administered witii justice; and there is a kind of 
insolvent act, which relieves a man from his debts on 
proof pf his poverty, leaving any future property he may 
acquire at the mercy of his creditor, without further 
process. In other respects the Bornouese resemble the 
negroes generally; their arts are few, and apparently 
introduced, in most cases, by the Arabs. But ttie Arabs 
also introduced the slave-trade, which was unknown 
before their arrival, and is said to be reluctantly sub¬ 
mitted to. The Moors of Barbary, however, prefer 
•laves to any thing else; and as Bornou is dependent 
upon them for au the comforts, and many of the 
necessaries, of life, the slave-trade is carried on to a 
great extent. It is said that the natives are very anxious 
for a direct trade with England; but considering that 
their country is situated full 600 m. from the coast, and 
iu a climate destructive to Europeans, wc confess we 
arc not of the number of those who entertain a sanguine 
expectation that any such trade will ever be carried on to 
any extent, or to any profit. (.Denham, p. 321—335. et 
Lucas, p. 14(>—159. Ac.) The name Bornou 
rabic. It is literally Barr-Noa, “the Land of 
Noah,” the Arabs believing that the mountains in its 
neighbourhood received the ark after the deluge, and 
that the patriarch first established himself in its exten¬ 
sive plains. (Lucas, p. 131.) The negro name appears 
to be Kanowra. (DcMam, p. 316.) 

BOKODINO, a village of Russia in Europe, gov. 
Moscow, on the Kologa, 10 m. W. Mojn'isk. This 
village will be for ever memorable from its being the 
scene of the most sanguinary conflict, perhaps, that has 
taken place in modern times. On the 7th Sept. 1812, the 
Frenen army under Napoleon, In its advance upon 
Moscow, attacked at this point the entrenchments of the 
grand Russian army, 120,000 strong, under Kutousoff. 
The Russians made a desperate resistance, but in the end 
their position was carried. The slaughter was immense; 
the Russians having lost above 40,000 men killed and 
wounded, and the French nearly 30,0001 Few prisoners 
were made on either side. 

BOROFSK, a town of Russia in Europe, gov. Kalouga, 

« Mr. Laessli aeronnt of Domen was derived from the rmorta of 
BherliF Imhammed of Peuan, confirmed by the governor of Menu* 
rau, and remarkably ronrpliorated by the independent itatemcnto of 
Ben All, e Morocco merchant, to the African Asioclalion, atout 
1789. Them are thereflm the Amb dcseriptioiu of llomou; and it la 
graUiying to remark how olouly they agree, in genemt, with those of 
Denham and Clapperton. It Is singular, however, that none of them 
saentloQ the great Ijake Tchad, nor either of the groat rivers which 
fklllnto It; though to the natives of a dry climate these would be 
•lippeted to farm the most interesting fbaturcs of the country. This 
Is the men mmarkable, since, from the notices of Begharml, it is clear 
that tiss Arab merchants must have reached the E. idiore of the lake, 
•ad eoasequently been acquainted with iUeatmt both in lat. and long. 

Assae, pp.78. SoTlss. 146. Ac.) 


I cap. distr., on tlie Prorva, 55 m. S.W. Moscow j lat. 
56° 1(K 30" N., long. 36® 32' 1.V' E. Pop. 6,000. It is 
an old town, celebrated in Russian history for its defence 
bv Prince Volkonski, in 1610, against tUe pretender 
Dimitri. It has 4 churches, a manufacture of sail-cloth, 
and its environs produce excellent onions and garlic. 
At a short distance is the convent Paesnoutief-Borofski, 
founded in 1444, containing 5 churches and a considerable 
treasure. (Schnitxler, La Russie, Ac. p. 189.) 

BOROUGH-BRIDGE, abor.,market-town,and town¬ 
ship of England, W.R. co. York, Claro wapentake, par. 
AIdlK>rough, on the S. liank of the Ure, 17 m. S.K. 
York. Pop. 950. It has some good houses and inns, its 
con$e(|uence belpg principally derived from its situation 
on the great road from York to Edinburgh. It epioyed 
the privilege of sending 2 mem. to the H. ofC. from 
1553 down to the passing of the Reform Act, by which it 
was disfrauchisea. It has several fairs; of these the 
most Important is licld in June, for the sale of hardware, 
and, though much fallen off, is still attended by dealers 
from Sheflield, Birmingham, Ac. The others are prin¬ 
cipally cattle fairs. Many remains of British and Roman 
antiquities are found in tills town and its inunediatc 
vicinity. Of these, the most celebrated arc the obelisks, 
called the Arrows, about ^ m. S. from the town. A 
beautiful tcsselated pavement was discovered in 1831, a 
little to the W. of the town. At this town, on the iGth 
of March, 1322, the army of the rebel barons, under the 
Earl of Lancaster, w-is defeated by the troops of 
Edward II., in an attempt to cross the river; and their 
leader, being taken prisoner, was immediately beheaded. 

BOROVITCHI, a town of Russia in Europe, gov. 
Novgorod, rap. distr., on the Msta, 100 m. E.S.E. Nov¬ 
gorod ; lat. .58" 16' N., long. 33^ 60' E. Pop 3,000. It 
has 4 churches, a convent, and a good deal ol trade. In 
the neighbourhood .are cataracts that interrupt the cour e 
of the river; but the obstacles to its navigation, thence 
arising, have been successfully obviated by works under¬ 
taken for that purpose. 

BORKOMRAN ISLANDS, a group of small islands 
in the I^ago Maggiorc, Continental Sardinia, which see. 

BORROWSTONNKSS, or BO’NESS, a burgh of 
barony, and sea-port of Scotland, co. 1 Jnlithgow, on the 
S. side of the Frith of Forth, 17 m. W. by N. Edlnburgb. 
Pop. 2,809. It is one of the oldest Scottish sea-port towns, 
and its name often occurs iu history. The harbour is 
safe and commodious ; but the revenue which it yields is 
insufilcient to keep it in repair, even though an impost of 
2(f. Scotch has been levied for the purpose for nearly a cen¬ 
tury (17 Geo. II.) on every Scotch pint of ale or beer 
brought into the town, lioness carries on ship.huilding 
to a small extent, and has some little trade with the 
Baltic. It eiigagi'B pretty extensively in the herring 
fishery, and has not iinfrequeiitly, of late years, sent one, 
two, or more vessels to the N. whale fishery. The town 
is the seat of the most extensive salt works on the Frith 
of Forth ; and it exports about 30,000 bushels of salt a 
year. Here arc two distilleries, an earthenware manu¬ 
factory, and vitriol and soap works. Productive collieries 
abound in the Immediate neighbourhood, and have been 
wrought fur centuries. The mines extend nearly a mile 
below the bed of the frith, so as almost to meet those 
of CiilrosB on the opposite side, wliioh run in a S. di¬ 
rection to the distance of 2 m. Near Bo’ncss is Kinncil 
House, a seat of the duke of Hamilton, and lung the re- 
sidence of Dugald Stewart. 

BOSA, a sea-port town on the W. coast of Sardinia, 
div. Sassari, near the mouth of the Termo: immediately 
opposite to the latter is the islet ol Bosa, lat. 40® 16' 40" N 
long. 8® 25' 31" E., between which and the shore small 
vessels lie in tolerable security. Pop. 3,.500. It is beau¬ 
tifully situated in a fine valley between two hills; is 
tolerably clean, and has several paved streets; but in 
summer It is ill supplied with water, and is then, also, 
very unhealthy. It is a bishop’s see; has 9 churches, a 
convent of Clapuchins and one of Carmelites, with a 
seminary for the study of philosophy and theology. On 
a hill immediately above the town are the remains of a 
castle or acropolis, where the principal families used 
formerly to reside. The natives are very active, carrying 
their produce all oveir the island ; and most part also of 
the travelling pedlars belong to the town. (Smyth's Sar¬ 
dinia, p. 287.) 

BOSCO-TRE-CASE, a village of Naples, nrov.Naples, 
cap. cant., at the foot of Vesuvius, 12 ni. K.S.R. Naples. 
Pop. 5,0(K). It is one of four villages situated at a little 
distance from each other, comprised under the general 
term Bosco ; has several churches and convents, a royal 
manufactory of arms, a powder-mill, and an extensive 
fabric oipute d'Italic. 

BOSNA-SERAI, or SERAJEVO (an. TtheriopoKs), 
a city of Turkey in Europe, cap. prov. Bosnia, on the N. 
bank of the Migliazza, 246 m. S. Buda, and 575 m. N.'W. 
Constantinople; lat. 43® 54' N., long. 18® 26' E. Pop. 
60,(KX). ? It is well built, and has an agreeable apf*earance 
owing to the number of minarets, towers, and gardens 
which it encloses. It contains a serai, or palace, built 
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by Maliomot II., to which the city owes Its name; about 
100 rnnsqiips, some ot whicli are ele^fant structures, 
several Creek and Komaii C^itholie churche.s, with col¬ 
leges, bazars, &c. Most of tlie houses are of wood ; the 
Migliazza Is here crossed by a massive stoiu; bridge. 
The city was formerly enrompasst d with walls, but 
these arc nowdecayedi ami its only defence tonsisls in 
a large citadel, built on a rocky height at its li, extre¬ 
mity, and mounting 80 cannon. I'lie inhabitauts are 
industrious, and employed hi the Tnaniifai Hire of arniK, 
iron, and copiier articles, horse-hair hags, morocco, and 
other kinds of leather, and cotton and woollen stuffs. 
Near Bosna-Serai arc the principal iron mines in 
Bosnia. It is the chief mart in the prov., the centre 
of the commercial relations between Turkey and Dal- 
m.atia, Croatia and S. Germany, and has considerable 
triuie w'ith the cities of Saloniki ami Yanina. The most 
w'e.althy families in Bosnia rc-sido in this city; 2-3ds of 
tlio pop are said to he Turks, but the Jews monopolise 
tiiee)iH‘f |>art of the trade. {Cannahichy Ititter^ Maltc- 
lirwn^ 

BOSNIA, or BOSNA, the most westerly p u-halic or 
^’alet of Till key in Eiirm)e, comprising Bosnia Proper, 
Turkish Croatia, and 1 lerzegovina. It lu*s between 
lat. 42^ .30'and l.V N., ami long, 40' ami 21'-' 

2' E.; having N.W. and N. the Austri.m prov, «»l 
Ooatia and Slavonia; E. Servia, and S. and W. Albania 
and Austrian Dalmatia, the latter separating it from the 
Adriatic, to w Inch, however, it appro.iclu's in certain ]iarts 
very clusel}’. If It do not actually come in contact with 
it. Area variously estimated .at from 10,000 to 22 <'00 
sq.m. Pop. from 800,000 to I,(K)0,(M»0. It Is ahnosl 
entirely occupied by the Dui.irie .and Jiili.in Alps, 
avhich, avith their offsets, 8 e 7 ).ar.ite it into several well- 
marked dhisions. I'nncijial river the Save, foiniing 
the N. boundary of Bosnia, with its afllueiits the ITnn.i, 
which in part se]iarales 'I'lirkish from Austiian Cio.ati.a, 
Verbaz, l)rin ami Ibar forming its E. biusndanes 
The Bosiia traverses Bosnia ProinT, the Sauna, 
Croatia, and the Narcnta, Herzegovina. It has iiu- 
iiierous fertile v.dlevs, but no lakes of iiiiport.ance, and | 
only one pl.iiii ol any size, that of Taviio in lier/e- | 
goviua. This eoiintry is supported to be rich in mi- 
iierds; but tlu‘ Tiiiks ]ieiniit only tin* iron mines 
and a lead mine near Zvornik to bo wroiiglit. The 
former employ about 2,000 individuals. Gold and 
silver .ire said to (‘\ist in vaiious jilaecs, and mines of 
the first of these metals were woiked under tin* Ho¬ 
mans: must ol f^he large adluents of the have bring 
down gold-dust; but its collection by the inhabitants is 
prohibited, (jidcksilver is .al.su found ; .and there are 
qii.arries of millstone, freestone, al.ih.eter, and m.irhle: 
e»‘al mines, and numerous mincr.il springs, some of 
wbnh liirnlsh salt, though not in .suUieient quantity 
lor me supply ot the eoiuitry. The climate is generally 
cold, but not unhealthy; llie winter snows lie on the 
ground for a long time, and the spring is .shoit. In the 
.S. violent winds prevail in whiter, and the summer 
is cxtiemely hot. The mountain ehams, especially in 
the N., are covered with dense forests of |»iiip, oak, 
heiTli, linden, chestnut, &c.; but the S. branches of the 
Diii.aric Alps present a remarkable delicieiiey of vege¬ 
tation. The best soil in tlie\alle>s is devoted to pas- 
tun' ; ami Bosnia is generally better adapted for the 
feedmg of cattli* th.vn for agriculture. The Bosniaks, 
however, seem to piefer the chase to more settled pas- 
tor.'d occupations; and as the woods abound with wild 
.'iimnuls, as deer, wild hoars, bo.ars, wolves, foxes, &e., 
they Inavceveiy facility for carrying it Uii. 'I'he iiihab. 
eoiislst of several races distributed perhaps nearly as 
follows: — 


N.itJun. 


lU'ligion. 


Turks 

‘21 (>.001) 
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l.'iO.fMMl 
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.Vi(i,INM) 

CiTivk 1 liunh 

‘ 2 ."o,(XK) 

S«n \ Ians 
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1 'rtMts 
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1*2(1,0(10 

7.'’>.<)00 

lloin.'in Oat holies - 

l.MjOIK) 

'KM >00 
l(i,(iO() 

fliltsies 

Ifi.Oi' 1 

.tl'WS - . . 

‘2,000 

- 

•',0(10 

Arnu’niaiis 

1,0(H) 

Arineiuaiis - 

1,000 

Total - - 

h:io,ooo 

Tutal 

S.’iO.O(H) 


It is only in the valleys that any cultivation is can led on. 
■Wheat, barley, maize, and legumes are grown in siif- 
fieient quantity for home consumption ; and fl.i\ and 
tobacco near Zvornik and Novibazar. A great \ arii ty 
of fruit is met with. A liqueur is made Iroin plums, 
and a sweet drink called pekmes from pears. The olive 
and vine are both cultivated ; but the wines arc strong 
and fiery, and In order to be relished should he duiiiK 
while young. Bosuia has a breed of strong lioises, but 
it is much neglected, except by the Turks: tlmre are 
large herds of fine cattle, and flocks of sheep, the wool 
of which is greatly esteemed in the markets of the 
Levant.® Goats, hogs, and poultry are everywhere 
plentiful; and in Croatia iii.uiy bees arc kept, which 
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yield good honey, but Inferior wax. The m.’innfactures 
of Bo.snia are lliniteil to iron articles of common use, 
leaUier, coarse woollen stuffs, saltpetre at Jaicza, 
cannon balls at Kamengrad ; gunpowder, Orc-arms, and 
other w'capons. 'J’lie priiieipal exports are leather, hides, 
wool, goats’ hair, honey, cattle, dilcd fish, timber, mi¬ 
neral waters, Ae.; the chief imports, linens, wool¬ 
lens, silks, lace, glass, and metallic wares; paper, 
colonial produce, salt, oil, dried fruits, and silver 
coin from Dalmatia. The transit-trade in Levant pro¬ 
duce is not inconsiderable; the chief seats of commerce 
are the towns of Bosna-Serai, Novibazar, Zvornik, 
Bagna Louka, Mostar, and Gradiska. The roads are 
generally very bad, and impraeticable for wheel-c.'ir- 
riages. The total government rev€*nuo derivt'd from 
this prov. IS estimated .at 700 ,< 00 /. or 800,000/. a 
ye.'.r, but not half this sum is said to reach the trea- 
SU 17 of the sultan. 

Bosnia is under the government of a p<acha of three 
tails ; it is divided into six sanjiaks or ejrcle.s, and again 
into forty-eight subdivisions, e.ai'h of which is subor¬ 
dinate to a military governor .and a cadi, or judicial 
olhcer. Bosna-Serai is the capital of the prov.; but 
Tiawnik is the resilience of the pacha. 'J'his officer is 
ehanged every tin ee years; he has under his orders a 
military force of trom .3,000 to 4,000 men. The Bos¬ 
niaks are of Slavonic origin; though mostly Mohain- 
ined.aiis, they ynld hut an unwilling ohedit'uce to the 
Porte, and diffiT Iroin the 'J’urks in m.any usages — 
having hut one wife, and treating their women with 
consideration. 

Bosnia was anciently included in Lower Pannonia. 
In the middle ages it firht belonged to the Eastern 
i'mpiri*, and atterwards becan.e -i se^iaratc kingdom, 
dcpemlent upon Hungary. 'fhe Turks coniiucred 
it ill 14S0, Jitter a w.ar of 17 venrs; but it was* not 
till Jri 22 that Solym-in the TVI.igniliccnt fin.allj" an¬ 
nexed It to the 'iinkish dominions. {Cannahich, 
LcJnlnu'h dcr Ocop. pp- 7I">, 710.; fun Zcdltiz, liruj 
Survrif uj liostiin, .yt.) 

BO'SPHOIU’S (more properly BOSPOBUS^ OP 
T H l{ A Gi;, or (•! IA N N K L DP < ’() N S T A NTIN O PI. I.. 
fhe strait which connects the Bl.nck Sea with the Sea of 
Marmara, and .sepai.ates the E. corner of Thrace fioni 
Asia Minor, 'fhe length of this remarkable channel is 
.diout 17 ni.; its width varying from ^m. to 2 m.; its 
course slightly winding; its direction ver) little \V. of .S., 
.and its embouchure in the Sea of Marmara is in 41*^ N. 
lat., 2 *^ E.. long. 

A current sets const.intly from the Black Sea through 
! tlie Itosphorus, but, though generally very strong, it is 
subject to consiilerable inodifiv'.ations ; a long-continued 
wind Iroiu the S.W. renders it .sometimes almost imper- 
cej)til)le; while, on the other h.and, a breeze from the 
N.E. so adds to its force, th.at it is almost impossible for 
a vessel, under such circumsbances, to make hc.ad against 
it. The inequalities of roast cause several changes of 
direction in the set, .as the water is throwm from side to 
side by tiu' nmnerous bold promontories that project 
from both shores; but these do not afl'ect the general 
course, except by making it mine toituons ; that course 
tending eon.^tantlj tow.ards the S. and the Sea of Mar- 
nun a. The de])th of water is considerable; there is but 
one bank m the channel; consequently there is no danger 
111 its navigation, nor any difficulty, cxcejit in im ujiward 
passage .igainst its current; this is, however, sufficiently 
baffling to the imskilUid Orientals. At its N. mouth, on 
the Black Sea, arc two gioiips ul ish'ts, one on the 
Ivuropcan. the other on the Asiatic sh »re ; these are the 
tamous Gyam’jui Isles or Sjinpli g.ides of the .ancients, 
which it w.as once beMcved no v<*>-cl rier pas.'-ed in 
safety, except by miracle. (Apqil li/wd. ii. v. 43.'», 
&r.) They are now quite harmh'.ss, bi'ing, in fart, 
nothing but low eontimiations of the ie<]>et tive shores ; 
the> are in aeoutliuial state ol dec.iv.and might easil> 
hi'overlooked, di<l not their aneient celebiity induce the 
modern n.'ivig.'itor to seari'h lor them. In its freedom 
from ;dl d.inger. its narrow rhaniu'l, the strength and 
coii.stant si't of its current, .nid. in short, in most of its 
characteristics, the Bosphorus rescmhles a magnificent 
river more than an arm of the sea, .mil this resemblance 
is bv no means iiiqiaired by the hr.uich which it gives off 
.at its S. end, and whicli, enclosing Constantinople on the 
N., forms what is justly c.illed tlie Golden Horn, one of 
the finest harbours in the world. 'I'he country tlirough 
which the Bo.sphorus flows is unrivalled for beauty; 
animals and vegetables of alino.st every v.ariety abound, 
and the geolo.^j Is jicculiarly interesting, from the iin- 
eiiuivoc.d evidences li exhibits of igneous action. The 
clitl's, whiih are stately and abrupt, consist-of jasper, 
agate, cornaline, calcedoinc, porphyry, trap, and cul- 
earoous spath. In very great but picturesque confusion. 
They are all more or ICS's in a state of decomposition, and 
traces of metals are seen in the colouring of the various 
stones. Appearances seem to warrant the conclusion 
that this strait w.-u; opened by a convulsion of nature, and 
this belief was very gener.illy eutertaiui'd bv the .-ui- 
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dentB. i8*’e Black Sba.> At about half way between 
the two teas, or rather nearer to that of Marmara, at the 
narrowest pvt of the channel, stand two castles, one on 
each hank, named, from the Turkish provinces, Anadoli 
and Kumell (Asia Minor *nd Thrace). They form 
almost the only defence to Constantinople on tlie N., 
and. If well manned, would be very difficult to pass. 
These impear to be almost the only public buildings, but 
private houses and gardens extend along nearly the wiiolc 
icnffch of the strdt, especially on the European side. 
( Chevalier de la Prop. pp. 43—49.; Oliver, Voy dans 

PJSmpire Oth. i. 120—124.; Jones\% Trav. ii. 444—451.) 

The name Bosporus {Bstnrsqoe), which has been im¬ 
properly corrupted by modern orthography to Bosphorus 
is indicative of the narrowness of this chan¬ 
nel, Md comes from fits, an ox, and irsgsr, a ford. The 
passage across It of Jiurona, borne by Jupiter in the 
Itarm of a bull, is a well-known Greek legend, and 
thence the ancients called those channels Bospori, 
which were narrow enough to allow of kinc swimming 
across them. Two especially were so distinguished, 
namely, the strait now under consideration, and tlie 
Cimmerian Bosporus (Strait of Yenicale), between the 
Euxine and the Valus Mieotis. Over the Thracian 
Bosporus, Darius llystaspcs threw abridge of boats when 
he passed from Asia to his disastrous Wtir with the 
Scythians; and the pillars of marble which he erected 
to commemorate that event are supposed, with great 
reason, to have stood upon the spots now occupied by 
the Turkish castles. (^Hi'rodotus^ Melpom. pp. 85—«8.; 
StrabOy vii. 320.; Ptolemy, iii. 11.; Pliny, vi. 1. &c.) 

BOSSINEY-WITU-TKE VENA. abor. of England, 
CO. Cornwall, hund. Lesnewth, par Tintagel, 208 m. W. 
by S. London. Its area is 350 acres; its jtop. is returned 
with that of the par., which, in 1831, was 1,006: houses, 
210. It is on a lugged exposed i>art of the N. coast of 
the county, and consists of two small villages 4 m. .apart. 
There is a town-hall, now occimied as a charity school: 
an annual fair is held the first Monday after 19th Oct. It 
claimed to be abor. by prcscri]ition, and returned 2 mem. 
to the H.of C., under a charter of 7 Edw. VI., till dis- 
IVanehised by the Reform Act: the elective right was 
In burgesses holding freehold property in the bor.; of 
whom there were 24. The area of tlie whole parish is 
3,960 acres: annual value of property, in 1815, 3,674/. 
The remains of King Artliiir’s Castle are on the table 
summit of a huge rock, protruding into the sea, and 
connected, by a narrow isthmus, with the rest of the 
parish. 

BOSTAN (EL) (an. Comana), a town of Turkey in 
Asia, Natolia, pach. Marasch, at the N. foot of Mount 
Taurus, in u fine plain, on the Syhoun (an. tSariM), 
80 m. N. from the bottom of the bay of Iskendcroon, 
and 115 m. S, by W. Sivas, lat. 38° N., long. 36° 26' E. 
Pop. 8,000 or 9,000. Mr. Bruce (Appendix to Kinneir^s 
Travels, p. 560.), says of El Bostan that “ it has 40 de- 

S endcnt villages in tlie adjacent plain, surrounded with 
tie trees and cultivated fields and meadows. Few spots 
In Asia Minor offer a sight more agreeable. The.rc is a 
great trade in wheat, sold to the Turkmans, who carry 
It even HR far as Aleppo. When fearful of being attacked, 
the inhab. lay the environs of tlie town under water. It 
has four mosques, one of which is supposed to be very 
ancient.” 

In antiquity Comana was famous for the worship of 
MA, the Cappadocian Belipna. The ])Opulation consisted. 
In a great tiegrcc, of sootlisayers, priests, and slaves be¬ 
longing to the high-priest, and employeil in ttie service 
of the temple. The latter, in the time ol Strabo, are 
said to have exceeded 6,000 of both sexes. It received 
a Roman colony In the reign of Antoninus Pius, and, 
perhaps, also, in that of Caracalla. (Cramer's Asia 
Minor, ii. 139.). 

BOSTON, a sea-port, m.-to., and bor. of England, co. 
Lincoln, on the Witham, 90 m. N. London, and 28 m. 
S.E. Lincoln ; lat. 630 I0' N., long 00 25' W. Pop., 1801, 
5,926 ; 1831, 11,240. The town is siqiposod bysomc, from 
antiquities found in its ncigliboiirliood, to fiave been a 
Roman station, and to liavc taken its name from a monas¬ 
tery built by St. Botoiph, A.D. 654, destroyed by tlie Danes 
in 870. That it became a place of consulerable mert'an- 
tile Importance, after the Norman conquest, appears from 
the fact that, in 1204, its assessment towards a lax of a 
fifteenth. Imposed on the ports, amounted to 780/., while 
that of London, the only port taxed higher than it, was 
but 836/. In 1281 it suflbred by fire, and in 1286 by an 
inundation. Under an act of 27 Edw. 111. it became a 
staple for wool, woolfells, leather, and lead. About the 
same time its mercantile prosperity was much increased 
by several Hanseatic merchants settling in it, who, how¬ 
ever, emigrated about a century after, in consequence of 
a quarrel with the townsmen, which terminated in blood¬ 
shed. During the intermediate period its shipping 
was so considerable that It ftirnisbed 17 ships, and 360 
mra, towards an armament for the invasion of Brittany, 
and ranked the twelfth, as to number of vessels, among the 
82 ports which were assessed ; but it fell off rapidly after 
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the departure of the Hanseatic mrrehanis. The disso¬ 
lution of the monasteries iiy Hen. VII1. injiiretlthe town, 
thougli compensation, in some degree, was made to it by 
a grant of 511 acres of the sequestered lands. It after¬ 
wards suffered by the plague, and by inundations, to which 
this flat country was particularly liablo. I)uring the civil 
wars, it was fur some lime the head-quarters of Crom- 
well’s army. 

The town, situate on the Witimm, CcHlled by Lelaiul 
the Lindis, about 5 m. from its mouth, and divided bv 
it into two nearly equal parts, connected together by an 
iron bridge, of a single arch of 86| ft. span, opened in 
1897, consists of two long streets, one on each side the 
stream, from each of whicii others diverge. It is well 
built, contains many good dwelling-lioiises and shops, and 
extensive granaries and warehouses : the part within the 
borough is well paved and lighted under the provisions 
of a local act; but these advantages are not eqjoyed by a 
small part, which has extended Itself into the neigh¬ 
bouring parish of Skirbeck. It sufl’ers much from tiio 
want of good water, that used being rain-water, culleeted 
in cisterns, or water raised from pits, nr the river. The 
attempts made to procure sjirlng-wator have been un¬ 
successful, though borings liave been carried to a depth 
of more than 600 ft. Its most remarkable building is 
the parish church of St. Botolpti, erected in 1309. It is 
the larg(‘st chiireh without aisles in the kingdom, being 
245 ft. by 98 ft. within the walls. Its tower, 300 ft. high, 
built on the same plan as that of Antwerp, is capfied with 
an octagonal tnansparent lantern, of vi'ry beautiful con¬ 
struction. and forms a remarkable landmark on this low 
coast, beirv; visible at 40 m. distance. A chapel of ease 
was erected in 1822. The only traces of St. John’s Church, 
taken down about two centuries ago, are found in its ce¬ 
metery, still used as a place of burial. The other ])laeeg 
Ilf worship are those of the Unitari.'iiis, Wesleyan New 
Connexion, and Primitive Methodists, General and Par¬ 
ticular Bajitists, Indepcimeiits, and Catholics. Each has a 
chapel, to most of which a Sunday-school is attached. A 
free grammar-school was foundcil in 1544 ; Laughton’s, 
for the sous of poor freemen, in 1707 ; a blue-coat 
school in 171H, for 30 boys and 25 girls ; and a national 
British and Infant school, together educating about 
SCO pupils of both sexes: there is also a dispensary 
and a very handsome Union house, this being a “ union” 
under the new Poor Law. The otlier public places 
arc — three subscription libnirics, assembly-rooms iii 
the market-house, a theatre, and a pulilic promen.adc 
at Vauxhall Gardens. A weekly newspaper is also 
published. The new municipal borough roiitaiiis about 
1,100 acres, 2,780 houses, and a pop. of 12,183. Since 
the passing of the Muiiiripal Reform Act tlie town has 
been divided into 2 wards, and is governed by a mayor, 
6 aldermen, and 18 councillors. It has ri'turned 2 mem. 
to the H. of C. since the reign of Edward VI. Pre¬ 
viously to the Reform Act the franchise was vested in 
the members of the corponatioii, and In the freemen who 
resided in and paid sent and lot in the bor. The iiiinibor 
of houses charged with house-duty in 1833 was, of 10/. 
and under 20/., 310; of 20/. and under 40/., 161 ; of 40/. 
and uiiwards, 79: total annual value of houses, .36,188/. 
For electoral purfioses it includes th(‘ whole parishes of 
Boston and Skirbeck, and tlic hamlet and fen allotment 
of Skirbeck quarter, extending in all over 7,923 acres. Re¬ 
gistered electors, J8:i7-3H,749. It is a polling-place for the 
CO. There were several guilds, both religious and civil, 
all of which havt' fallen into desuetude ; the hall of that 
of the Blessed Virgin Mary, which was one of the most 
important, is used by Ihc corporation for their municipal 
meetings. Petty seUions are hc‘ld on Friilay. A court 
leet for the borough sits aunually : its prinripal duty 
is to present nuisances. A court of record, which de¬ 
cides pleas in all actions, real, mixed, and personal, sits 
on Wednesdays and Saturdays. A court of pie-poudre is 
held at eai*h of the fairs; a court of the dork of the mar¬ 
ket has jurisdiction similar to that in London; and a 
court of requests sits for the recovery of debts under 5/. 
I'hc police consists of a chief and 11 petty constables, 
wearing a uniform similar to the London {Kilice. The 
gaol, though sufficiently spacious, is ill-nrrangcd for 
classification; all the female prisoners, except debtors, 
being confined in tlie same ward. 

The corporation has no concern in the management of 
the poor. 

The assessments to which the inhabitants are liablo, 
arc — 1. Borough rates ; 2. paving; 3. lighting and 
watching; 4. assessed taxes; and, 5. parochial taxes. 
I'he following statement gives the amount of cacli for 
three years : the first includes fines on convictions: — 
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16,.300 


The parochial assessments increased from 4,127/., in 
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to 8,579/.. in 1833. Tlic ann. val. of roal prop, in the 
borough in IHI.5 was 3(),40.‘V.; and in IS33, 40,774/. Its nui- 
nufacturos are mostly ronfiiH'd to Haih'loth, canvasH, ami 
sacking; then* arc two iron and brass foundries, and thrc(‘ 
aliip-yards, witli patent slijw, where vessels of 2f'0 tons 
are built. Marki*ts, well supplied with poultry and sea and 
river fish, arc held on Wednesdays and Saturdays, in 
the new market-itouse, to wliieh a corn-inarket is at- 
tacned ; fairs for cattle and sheep are on May 4. and 5.; 
for fat cattle, on Aug. 11.; for liorses about Nov. IS. and 
3 days after; and for horned cattle only on Dee. 11. 
Imni'ensc numiiers of the finest cat^o and sheep are sold 
at these fairs, the town being in Wn* centre of one of the 
richest gr.ar.ing districts in the kingdom. The banking 
establishments arc — the National and Provincial Bank 
of ICngland; a branidi of the Stamford, Spalding, ami 
Boston Bank; with two private banking houses. Tlie 
priiici]>Hl drriinagcs in the vicinity arc those of the ilolland 
fens made by a cut of 12 m. from the town to Dogdyke*, 
near Tattersall, by which 22,(KM» acres were reclaimeil; 
and the Wildmorc fens, 41 ,(i(M) acres, drained in a simil.ir 
manner. Owing t«> tlie neglect of ki'eping tlie river 
clear, tlie trade fell oif so as to be almost extinct, in 
1721 vessels of ‘i.'ib tons could discharge at tlic town ; in 
1751 sloops of 0 ft. draught coui<l not come up, except | 
at springs. The drainages, already mentioned, re\i\ed 
attention to the stab* ol tin* river, and under special 
acts of parliament, liavc improved it so far tli.it \ essels ot 
1*2(» tons come up to town, when<*e the navig.ition is 
cuntinueil to Lincoln l>y small steamers and h.uges. A 
8luic<.‘ W .18 also erected to retiiin the water .'ihoie the 
town ; hut, owing to tlie scanty supply in the upper part, 
it can seldom he opened f«»r seouriiig and deepening the 
river, as wras intended. Tlie navigation to Liiieolii is ex¬ 
tended by the Fossdjke r.anal to the Trent, at 'I'oiksey, 
and tlieiice, eitlier by still w.ater or river navigation, to 
(hunshoroiigh, Notfingliam, and Derby, thus opening a 
vent for the export of tlie nmnulactiires of the midland 
counties. 'I'lie foreign tnido is chielly conliued to the 
importation from the Baltic of timlier, hemp, tar, pitch, 
and iron. 'I’lie coasting traile is chiefly in the exjMirt of 
oats, wool, amlwoad, of wliicli large quantities are grow'ii 
in tlie iieighbourliood, the return eai goes consisting of 
coal and muniif.ictured goods. There is a good custom- 
house, and a pilot estahltslnneiit of a master and 12 pilots. 
Kxtensive powers .ire vesUnl in tlie mayor and biirgess(>.s 
by two local acts for improving the port and harbour, 
undc'r which tlwy are empowered to collect tonnage, 
wliarf.ige, .ind Ja'fige, from vessels tli.at enter ; tlie re¬ 
ceipts to be apfilied to its iinprovenient. They are also 
empowered to make bye-laws, to winch .all vessels are to 
1 1 * subject. The exjieiiditure, under these acts, lor 21 
ye.'i's, conimcncnig 1812-13, was KH.-litt/. Tlie lund was 
involved 111 a i onsiderabie delit, now' in process of li- 
qiiid.'itidii, .a Cun.sider.ahle portion of winch was cun. 
traded on .account of the works, ])laniied and carriial 
on under tlie direction of tlie late Mr. Keiuiic, and liis 
son. Sir Joliii Bennie, chiefly consisting of a cut, coiii- 
menced in 1828, .about 1 m. long, andSiii. from Boston. 
Its exi'cution was extremely tliflicuit, as it was carried 
through a shifting sand ; but it has proved very l)enolici.il 
both in deepening the harbour and draining the country. 
Another ent at tlic town, witli a wall from tlic bridge to 
the quay, has since been executed on .an effective pl.in,by 
the corporation. l*.irt of tlie port dues are collected at 
Spalding and .it Waiiifleet, to eacli of which tlic jurisdic¬ 
tion of the corporation extends. Tlic funner, a river port, 
is sitiuitr on the Welland, which unites with the acstuary 
of the Witiiani, at the Scalp. Its inliahitants compiain 
of the heavy duties imposed on them, for no adV(aiit.age 
hut th.at of the beacons and buoys below the Sc.alp. The 
following table shows the shite of the shipping trade 
during a period of 7 years. 
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( Dngdale's Hist, of Embarikinp and Draininfi ; yobU 'i 
Gazetteer of Lincoln ; Thooipson'jt History oj lioston ; 
Britton's Beauties of F.ng. j Municipal Hep. j Boundary 
Hat.; Sessional Papers.) 

Boki^n, a inarit. city of tlio United States, the 
principal plai-c in New Kngland, and the cap. of Mas.-.i- 
chusetts; on a sm.all peninsula at the bottom of Mas‘.,i- 


I ehiuctts Bay, connected witli the mainland by a narrow 
ifithmiiK, called Boston Neck, 210 m. N.H. New Yoik ; 
hat. 42^ 21' N., long. .V W. Pop. in 1820,43,298, in 
1837,; hut including the suburbs of Charleston, on 
the N., and Dorchester on the S., with c.ach of which 
Boston communicates by bridges, and that of E. Boston, 
on an island, witli which an intercourse Is kept up by 
Btiaim ferry-boats, Its pop. may be estimated at above 
10.'»,lX)0. 

The bay, which is very extensive, is studded with nu¬ 
merous small islands, which protect the harbour from 
till' winds, and afford convenient situations for forts com¬ 
manding the approaches to the rity by water. The bar- 
hour is excellent, bi-ing of great size, with watt‘r suill- 
ci.Mit to admit the largest ships, and so completely land¬ 
locked, that the vessels in it are almost as* secure as if 
they were in dork. At the outer entr.'ince to the hay 
is a lighthouse, ri.*) ft. high, with a revolving light. 
I'lie liriiigcs, some of which arc of great length, con¬ 
necting the city witli its adjacent suburbs and tlie con¬ 
tinent, are nil of wood; hut it Joined liy a causeway 
of e.nrth to Brooklyn, and tlie W. Avenue, as It is called, 
leading across the bay to Knxhur}', is .also of earth, hut is 
]iartly only .artificial, being fenced on each side by w'alls of 
stone. Tills .avenue servi's the double yturpose of a bridge 
and a dam, and, w ith the addition of a cross dam of a 
simikar constrnction, foims two large Ixisins ; one of 
wliich being tilled with every flood, and the other emptied 
witli every ebb tide, a perpetual curnait for the use of 
mills, Ac. is establislied. The wharfs are very extensive: 
the I.ong Wharf is l,(i.5()ft. in length, by 200It. wide, 
.and contains 70 karge warehouses ; the Central W'harf is 
l,2r)() ft. long, by 150 ft. wide ; .and there arc others nearly 
as extensive. The wh.arfs, .as well as many other parts of 
tlie city, have been built on sites formed hy raising ground 
originally covered by the tide. Most of the streets are 
narrow' and crooked , hut tlio liouses, which are generally 
of brick, though many of them are of granite and sienite, 
arc large and w'ell-huilt. The principral public buildinga 
are tlie st.ate-hoiise; co. rourt-honse ; tlic K.ancuil hall, 
in whicli pidilic meetings and public .asscinblicsare held; 
tlie Massacliusetts Cienerai Hospital ; and the market- 
house. The stilte-lious(', a brick building, fronts the 
common, a fine ]>ark of 75 .'icres, .*11111 tlie priiici|>a1 pub • 
lie square in the city, of which it occupies the most elc- 
v.Hod part, KMl ft. ,'ihove tlie bay. Tlie market-house is 
.1 li.*indsonu’grainle edilice, two stories high, fi-iO ft . in 
in length, and .50 ft. w ide; the court-house is also of 
granite, 17(1 ft. long, .57 ft. liigh. .and .54 ft. wide, adnriKHl 
witli massive Doric porticos. The general hospit.aI is a 
handsome granite building, siirroimdr d by open grounds of 
four acres in extent. 'J’reinont-house, the front of w hich 
is built of grcvsienitc, in the Done order, and several of 
the bank buildings, are rendered deserving of notice by 
their architeetur". 'I’hcrc are above .50 churclies, tw'o the¬ 
atres, an odcoii, ;«c.; an eye and ear infirmary; with houses 
of industry, retonnatiuii and correction; a county gaol, Ac. 
Boston, witli the small tow'ii of Chelsi'a, constitutes the 
county of Suffolk, wliich is rcjirescntcd in tlic semate of 
the state by six senators. The city is divided into 12 
wards ; the miinicip.al government is vested in a mayor, 
8 aUlermen, .and a common council of 48 mcmliers, 
all of vv liom an* clioscn .annually by tin* citizens. There 
is a polict' court of three justices, for the trial of minor 
oflciic(‘s, and tlie examination of erliniiiul charges; as 
well as a municip<al court, hold by a single judge, witli 
jurisdiction in .all ciiminal causes not c.apiC.a]. The anniuil 
expenditure of the city amounts to .aliout 300,000dollars. 

Jloston i.s conneett'd with tlie interior both by ca- 
n.als, railways, and river n.avigatioii; and she has .a 
very extensive trade both with foreign countries and 
also w'ith the S. states of the Union. She is wholly 
indebted to the latter, and principally to New York, 
M.arylan(l, and Pennsylvania, for siipp'lies of flour and 
whe.at, and for large quantities of oats, rye, barley, 
and other grain; as well as for cotton, toliarco, rice, 
staves, coal, &c. Of these, tlie imports of flour amount, 
at an avi'rage, to about 400,(KM) barrels a year; all sorts 
of grain to about 2,000,000 tiuslicis ; cotton 90,000 bales; 
staves 3,000,0('0; coal 1.50,000 tons, Ac. Her returns 
are made partly in native raw produce, as beef, pork, 
lard, Ac.; partly in the product* of her manufacturing 
industry in which Mass.ndmst'tts is decidedly superior 
to every other state in ttu* Union ; and partly in the 
produce of her Itslieries .'ind foreign trade. At an 
avi'riige, she sends mnniuily to the S. states 45,000 barrels 
beef ami ]iork; 170.f)00 liarrels mackerel, herrings, 
nntl otlier f^^lI; 20,(K)0 cwt. dried and smoked fisn; 
3,.5(U),(H'.0 pnirs of hoots and shoes; 000,000 bundles of 
pnuer; besides a very largo amount of cotton and 
woollen maiiiifactured goods, hardware, ftirnlture, conl- 
age, Ac.; so .is, in fact, to leave a large balance in her 
favour. Her exports to ioreign states consist princi- 
p.illy of tlie same artielcs she sends to the S. states; but 
.slie jiIno re-cxjKirts a large amount of the foreign proiiueo 
she luni pievioiisly imported. Her imports from toiHugn 
coiiiuriis consist pniu ip.-illy of cotton, wonllcti. and 
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silk fifoods; hardware; migar, tea, coffee, wines, and 
brandy, indigo and other dye stuffs, spices, &c. During 
the year ended 30th Sept. 1837, the value of the foreign 
produce imported into the state of Massachusetts 
amounted to 10,984,668 dollars; i^hereas the value of 
the exports of native produce, during the same year, 
only amounted to 4,871,i8)l dollars, and of native and 
foreign together, to 0,728,100 dollars. This balance, to a 
greater or loss extent, always exists against Uoston in 
her trade with foreign countries; and is met by bills 
drawn on New York, Baltimore, and other S. ports 
which are unifonniy and largely indebted to Boston. 

There belonged to Boston, on the 30th Sept. 1837, 
20],(KI.’} tons shipping, being a larger amount than be- 
longtid to any other American port, excepting New 
York, or this shipping, .03,2!i6 tons were employed in 
the coasting trade; 15,047 bins in the mackerel fisiiery ; 
and 4,.300 tons in the cod fishery. During 1838 there 
entered the port 1,313 ships from foreign ports, of which 
831 were American, and 461 British ; tlic arrivals coast- 
wise during the same year were 4,018. Of the foreign 
arrivals in 1838,538 were from British America, 234 from 
(Juba,l 11 fromGreatBritain, 68 from the N.of Europe,&c. 

There arc an immense number of banking and in. 
surance companies in the city; and business is trans¬ 
acted with facility and despaten. 

Boston has always been favourably distinguished, by 
her attention to education and literature. The North 
American Ueview and other valuable works arc published 
here. Harvard University is established about 3 m. from 
the city, which contains its medical department. It has 
also a Latin and a liigh school; numerous public grammar 
and writing schools, in which arithmetic, geography, and 
history are taiiglit; many primary schools, and an Afirican 
school; all af which are under the direction of a school 
committee, consisting of the mayor, aldermen, and 12 
other members, elected annually. It had, in ail, in 1837, 
91 public schools, attended by an average number of 9,680 
pupils, besides many private schools for children of both 
sexes. There is also an Atbensum, with a library of30,000 
vols.,a picture gallery, public hall for lectures, &c. The 
school for the instruction of the blind, founde<l in 1833, is 
said to be extremely well managed. The American Acade¬ 
my of Arts and Sciences, the ilistoricul and Natural His- 
tory societies, are amongst Its learned associations: it has 
also a humane society, orjihan asylums, and numerous 
other charitable establishments. Many daily, tri-weekly, 
weekly, monthly, and otlier periodical journals, arc pub¬ 
lished. 

Boston was founded in 1630, and so named from the 
town in England previously described, whence many of 
its inhabitants had emigrated. Throughout the whole 
period of its history, its inhab. have displayed great 
energy in asserting popular rights, and took tne lead in 
opposing the taxation of the American colonies in tlie 
reign of George 111.; in consequence of which, the port 
of Boston was closed, by an act of patliamcnt, in 1774. 
A British garrison was also stationed in the city, but 
being besieged by the American army in 1775-76, the 
British were at hist obliged to evacuate it. Boston Is the 
birthplace of Dr. Benj. Franklin, who was born here on 
the 6th of January, 1706. {Murray's Kncycl. oj Gruff.^ 
American ed., iii. 478, 479.; {Official Papers^ published 
by Congress, Ac.) 

BOSWOBTH (MARKET), a par. aiuUown of Eng¬ 
land, co. Leicester, bund. Sparkenhoe. Area of par. 8,040 
acres. Pop. of par., 1821, 2,677; 1831, 2,5.30; of the town 
only, 1,049. This neat little town is on an eminence, in the 
centre of a fertile district, 95 m. N.W. by N. London. It 
has a well endowed grammar-school, in which Dr. John¬ 
son was once an usher; but its property, above 7U0f. a year, | 
has been the subject of a long chancery suit. It has 2 fel¬ 
lowships and 4 scholarships in Emanuel, Cambr. There 
are 2 cattle fairs held annually. May 8. and July 10. 
The Ashby Canal passes within a mile, and conveys coals, 
&c. The knitting of worsted stockings employs many per- 
sons la tho town and neighbourhood. It is the central 
town of a poor law union of 28 parishes ; has 2 guar¬ 
dians, and Its average annual poor-rates are 765/. 

The decisive battle between Richard III. and the Earl 
of Richmond, afterwards Henry VII., in which the 
former lost his crown and his life, and which terminated 
the long-continued struggle between the houses of York 
and Lancaster, takes its name fk-om this town, in the vi¬ 
cinity of which it took place, on the 22d of Aurast 1485. 
In the battle-field Is a well, named from Richard III., 
with an inscription bv the late Dr. Parr; and an eleva¬ 
tion, called Crown Hill, where Lord Stanley is said to 
have placed Richard’s crown on the Earl of Richmond’s 
head. {NickoFs Leicestersh,; Hutton,'s Boswell Field,') 

BOSZRA, a town of Syria, formerly the cap. of the 
Auranltes; 50 xn. S. Damascus, 80 m. N.E. Jerusalem; 
lat. ^'29 iV N., long. 36^^ 30' E. Though now almost de¬ 
serted, the ruins are extensive and magnificent: the 
principal of these, or at least the most sacred, in Mo- 
liammedan estimation, is the Delr-Bohaira (House of 
3ohMra)i so called from being consecrated to a monk of 
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that name, who is said to have ]>roclairned the sn* n-l 
character of Mohammed, when tlie prophet, in his hUli 
year, visited Syria with his uncle. 'J'he great mosque, 
a very ancient temple, a triumphal arch, a cantle of great 
strength, remnants of the city walls, and a reservoir 500 
ft. long, 300 wide, and 20 deep, are among the remains of 
ancient grandeur; in addition to which the a hole town 
and its environs arc covered with pilhars and other ruins 
of tho finest workmanship. Boszra is very ancient: 
it is mentioned in the Sacred Writings ns one of the 
cities which the half tribe of Manasseh, beyond Jordan, 

? ;ave to the 1^‘vitcs (Josh. xxi. 27.). At this time, and 
br ages subsequently, it was celebrated for its vineyards, 
which are cennmemoratt'd on the Greek medals of 
Kahsvix Bos^gr,f, but of these no vestige now remains. 
After the establishment of Christianity, it was an arch¬ 
bishop’s see, with 19 bishoprics under its jurisdiction. 
Its strong castle was built by the Saracens, between 
whom and the Latin kings of Jerusalem it several times 
changed masters, and under Baldwin IV., a.ti. 1180, it 
w.as entirely ruined and depopulated. {Abul-Frda, Pit. 
Mah. c. 4. ; 'I'ah. Syr. pp. 51. 99.; Adrichomius, Ter. 
Sane. 79, 80.; Burckhardt, Trav. Syr. pp. 224—236.). 

BOTANY U.AY. Sec Aostkali/v and New South 
Wai.es. 

BOTHNIA (GULPH OF), the N.arm of the Baltic, 
which sec. 

BOTHWELIi, a par. and village of Scotland, county 
Lanark, on the N. side of the (jiyde. The village lies 
on the road from Glasgow to Hamilton, H m. E. of the 
former, and .3 N.W. of the latter. About 1 m. farther 
on towards tiie S.E., the road to Il.imiltou is earned over 
the Clyde by Roth well-bridge, the seenc of one of the 
most memorable events in Scottish history. The cove¬ 
nanters, to the number of 4,000 or 5,(M)(), having t.iken 
possesion of the bridge, then much narrower ttian at 
present, were attacked, on the 22d of June, 1679, the 
bridge foreed, and tiieir army totally routed by the 
royal force.s, under tlie Duke of Momnoiitb. (Latng’s 
Scotliind, iv. 101.) Near the village is the magnifieent 
ruin of Both well Ca^tlo, once an important Scottish 
fortress. The par. is well wooded and well eidtivated. 

BOTZF.N, or BOLZANO (an. Puns Drusi), a town 
of tho Austrian states, Tyrol, eap. circ. in a pleasant, 
well-sheltered valley, at thoconlliienee of the Eisaeli and 
Talfer, a little above where their united waters fall into 
the Adige, 30m. N.N.E. Trent. Poii. 9,0(M). It is a 
thriving, w'ell-built town, in the Italian style; h.as a 
castle, several convents, a college, and some maniilae- 
tiircs of bilk stockings, &c. A strong dyke of masonry, 
nearly 2 m. in length, and in p.irt8 24 ft. tliiek, has been 
construrted to defend the town from the irruptions of a 
neighbouring mount.'un torrent. Being intersected by 
high roads leading to Switzerland, Austria, and Italy, 
Botznn has an extensive transit trade. It Is also cele¬ 
brated for its fairs, commencing the IHth March, 14th 
June, 0th September, and 30th November, continuing 
each 14 days,'wliich are attended by a great concourse of 
French, G'ermans, and Italians. “ Tiiougli still in Ger¬ 
many, the approach to Italy has become perceptible, in 
the falling off of cloanliiifss, the use of the Italian lan¬ 
guage, which now bi'giiis to be spoken, the southern 
vegetation, and the change of the climate.” {Murray.) 
The country round jiroduces excellent wine, and fniits 
in abunilance. Botzi'ii is supposed to occupy the site of 
the ancient Buinan citadel. Puns Drusi. 

BOUCHAIN, a fortifiod town of France, dew. du Nord, 
cap. cant., on the Scheldt, by which it is intersected, 
12 m. S.E. Doiiai. Pop. 1,148. The fortifications are 
of very considerable strength, and the adjacent country 
may be laid under water. Tiie Duka^cf Marlborough 
took it In 1711, alter a memorable siege; but, being re¬ 
taken by Marshal V illars in the following year, ft was 
finally ceded to France at the treaty of Utrecht. It was 
one of the frontier fortresses occupied by tho allies after 
the iietice of 1815. 

BOUCHES-DU-RHONE, a marlt. dcp. S. of France, 
situated, as its name implies, at the mouths of the Rhone. 
It is bounded E. by the dep. of the Var; N. and W. by 
the Durance, Rhone, and the W. arm of the latter, whlcii 
separate it ftom the depts. of Vaucluse and Gard; and 
S. by the Mediterranean. Area, 512,991 hectares. Pop. 
362,325. Soil and surface very various, but tho former is 
generally inferior. The last offsets from the maritime 
Alps occupy the E. parts of the dep.; but they arc not 
remarkable either ior their height or appearance. The 
highest summit, that of St. Victoire, is 1,042 metres 
(3,420 ft.) above tho sea. The plain of Lc Crau and the 
isle of Camargucs, ociiupy a large portion of the surface. 
The first is of great extent, stretching from Arles to the 
lagfion of Derre. It has very little vegetable mould, 
and Is formed principally of flints and other small stones; 
during winter it furnishes pasture to large flocks of sheep 
and mats; the former being driven in summer, wlien it 
is arid and waste, to the mountains. It is sup[wsed by 
many that this plain was formerly a gulph of the sea, and 
various circumstances conspire to strengthen the sup- 
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poBltion. The island of Camargiics Is the delta or alluvial 
land lying bctwi»en the E. and W. arms of the Rhone, 
and is partly cultivated and in pasture, and partly 
occupied by marshes and laguonn. 'I’lie latter, indeed, 
make one of the princijial icatiircs of the dep. The 
principal arc the lagoon of Vulcairis in the island of 
Camargiies, and that of Berre f>r Martha, 12 m. N.W. 
Marseilles. They and the contiguous marshes occupy 
a great extent of Ian«l, and in summer are ve^ unhealthy. 
Principal rivers, Rhone and Durance ; the latter rushes 
along with great violence, frequently overflowing its 
banks, and causing great damage. 'J'here arc also some 
smaller rivers, and tlie dcpaitment isintersected by several 
canals. Climate generally hot and dry, and the country 
in summer has a barren, par(‘hod appearance. Agricul¬ 
ture bad, a cnnscqucucc asciibablc, partly to the minute 
division of property, and the attachment of the little 
proprietors to routine practices; Imt more, perhaps, to tiie 
unfavourable nature of tlie soil and climate. In tlie 
mountaiuouH parts in ttic E. ami N.E. there is a good 
deal of spade husbandry; in the S. and N.W., mules are 
employed in field labour, and horsos in the W. and the 
island of Camargiics. The produce of corn is insutlicicnt 
for the consumption; but tlie produce of wine is osti 
mated at about H20,0()0 hectolitres, leaving a large surplus 
for exportation. The produce of silk in 1 k 36 was 
estimated at aliout 330,(N)() kilog. Olives are largely 
riiltiv.atc>cl; and the gathering of kerraes continues to be 
a good deal attended to. The dried fruits of the dep. 
are mueli esteemed. Ilorsc.s .and cattle are few in number, 
and not of good quality. 'I’lie great wealth of the dep. 
consists in its .sIiiH'p, of w'bioh it possesses about 800,IKK). 
Prom 4(KMWM) to o00,()00 of these shei'p are .annually 
driven, .about the beginning of .‘*pring, to the moimtunis 
of tlie Drome, the Berre, and the iiigli and low Alps, 
where they are depa.stured during the summer. When 
the perioit for setting out arrives, several proprietors join 
their flocks together, to the number sometimes of 2r),(Kf0! 
Previously to the Revolution, the migratory flocks en- 
"oyed privileges somewhat siinilar to those of the Mesta 
n Spain, but they were then abolished. Tlie l.aguons 
are resorted to in winter by myriads of aquatietowl; 
which, when the frost sets in, are taken in v«'i.st num¬ 
bers. Minerals, of little importance. There are 
brine spnugs, and salt is made in several places. 'I'his is 
more of a lominercial than of a manulacturing dep- 
Witli the exception, indeed, of fabrics of soap ami soin/e 
factice, hosiery, sugar refineries, some establishments 
for tlie maniif.icturo of cutlery, coral-works, oil-mills, 
and .silk lilatiires, with distilleries, tanneries, Ac., 
manufactures are (>f little importanec. The ciJinmeree 
of the dep. is, however, very extensive, Marseilles hav ing 
oeen for several years past at the head of the commercial 
cities of France, (See Marskillcs.) The herring and 
anchovy fisheries are extensively carried on. Pnneipal 
towns, Marseilles, Arles, Aix, Tarrascon, Aubagne, Ac. 
Public revenue in IKCR, 39,2(i2,854 fr., of w'hich the customs 
produced 25.Kl3,(l(Kl fr. The dep. sends G mem. to the 
Chamber of Deputies, is divided into 3 arronds., and has 
above 2,500 electors. {French (Iffiaal Tables; Hufio, 
France Fittoresque^ art. Bouches^du-Rhone; Diet. 
graphfoue, ^c.) 

BOUIN. .Ill island on the coast of France, between 
the depts. of Loire Inferieure and La Veiidte, helonging 
to the latter, from which It is separated by a narrow 
channel. It Ks of a triangular shape, low and marsity. 
Area, 3 sq. leagues. Pup. 2,700. It produces cord and 
cattle, but es|iecially salt, obtained in large quantities 
from the salt marshes that surround the village ol Bouin, 
In the centre of the island. According to some histo¬ 
rians, it was here, in 820, that the Normans m.'idc then 
first descent on the coast of France. {Hugo, art. Feu- 
dee i Diet. Gtographiguc.) 

BOULOGNE, or. os It is sometimes called. BOU- 
LOGNE-SUR-MER, a sea-port town of France, d^p. 
Pas du Calais, cap. arrond., on the l.ianc, near wiierc it 
falls into the English Channel, 20 in. S.S.W. Calais; lat. 
50- 43' 31" N., long. 1« 3G' 59" E. Pop. 25,732. It is di¬ 
vided into the upper and lower towns. The former is 
pretty well built, but is Irregularly laid out. It has two 
squares, ornamented with fountains, and contains the 
cathedral, the ancient episcopal palace, the Hotel de 
Ville, and the courts oi justice. It also contains the 
house where Le Sage, the immortal author of Gil Bias, 
lived and died. The fortifications, by which the upper 
town was formerly defended, have been mostly demo¬ 
lished, the old castle and the walls only remaining. The 
ramparts have been planted with trees, and afford a de¬ 
lightful promenade, commanding a view that extends to 
the coasts of England, which are distinctly visible. The 
lower, or now town, is situated at the bottom of tlic liUi, 
and is intersected by the Llano: it Is the most populous, 
most commercial, and best built. It is regularly laid 
put, and has several public buildings, among which may 
^spfpifled the baths, the general hospital, founded in 
1G92, the barracks, a public library containing 22,000 
volumes, a theatre, &c. A magnificent column, dedicated 
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by the grand army collected here in 1806 to Napoleon, but 
not finished till 1821, stands on a bill nearly a mile from 
the town: it is crowned by a gallery surmounted by a 
dome, .and is 1G4 fit. high. Tlie harbour, which was 
formerly dry at low water, and nearly shut up by the bar 
at the river’s mnuth, has been vastly Improved, though it 
still labours under a deficiency of water. It is formed of 
two large ba.siiis, connected by a quay. Ships may an¬ 
chor at from A to f m. off the harbour, in from G to 9 
fathoms. Boulogne is the scat of tribunals of primary 
jurisdiction and commerce, and has societies of agri¬ 
culture, commerce, arts, and sciences ; a museum of an¬ 
tiquities and natural history; a free school tor naviga¬ 
tion, &c.; with manufactures of coarse woollen stuffs, 
sailcloth, earthenware, and bottle-glass; and tanneries, 
rope-works, tile-works, Ac. A good deal of trade is 
carried on from tlie tow'n, and the herring, mackerel, 
and cod fisheries, all vigorously prosecuted. Notwith¬ 
standing the large quantities of fish that are constantly 
being sent to P.iiis, the supply in the town is always 
abundant and cheap. 

Boulogne has been much resorted to since the peace 
by Englihti visiters and families, and many of the latter 
have made it a permanent residence. A constant com- 
mimication is kept up with Loudon, Brighton, and 
Dover, by means of steam-packets ; and the route from 
l^ondoii to I’aris by Boulogne is now frequently preferred 
to that by (Bilals. In eoriseipience of this influx of 
English visiters and residents, the poniilafcioti of the 
town has nearly doubled since 18I5, and ft has now much 
ol the a[>pearam'c of an English town. Numerous board¬ 
ing-schools have been opened, and balls, horse-racc‘s,&c., 
h.ave been established for the in.^tnietion and ariiii.scment 
of the English. In 18;J7, 20,592 p.i.ssengers entered, and 
30.217 h'tl, Boulogne. 

Boulogne is a place of great an'iqnity. During tho 
dommion of the Ronians it boro succe?si\el> the names 
ol iicsoriurttm Karate, and liononui, wlun’ice its mo¬ 
dern name is derived. Dining the inukile ages, and in 
more modern times, it has undergone many vicissitudes, 
h.aving been fiequently besi<*ged and taken. In tlie early 
part of this century it rose into great celebrity, from 
Napoleon having collected a huge flotilla in its port,and 
made it the liead-quartcrs ol tlie army avowedly intended 
to invade England, (//wgo, art J’as du Calais ; Friv. 
Jnftn mafton.) 

Boi LouNii, a v'il. of France, dep. Seine, bi’tween the 
Seine and the wood of Boulogne, 4 in. \N . I'aris. Pop. 
G,()1G. The vil. is handsome: tlie adjoining wood is, m 
the fine season, the hivounte promenade ol the Parisian 
fashionables. The Chateau dc Madrid, in this wood, 
built by Francis 1., w'as demolished in the reign of Louis 
X VI.; .*ind only a small part now remains of the ChtU 
teau dc la Muettc, some time occupied by Louis XV. 

BOURBON (ISLE OF), an island belonging to 
France, in the Indian Ocean, between lat. 2(F 6(/, and 
21»^ 2-1' S., being 90 m. W.S. VV. the Island of Mauritius, 
uiid 440 m. E. Madagascar. Shape oval; greatest length, 
N.W. to S.E., 40 ni.; greatest breadth, 27 m.: area near 
900 sq. m. (231,550 hectares). Pop. (183G) 10G,099. It is 
gcuUigically formed by tw o systems of volcanic moun¬ 
tains, one at either extremity : the central point of the 
most northerly system, the Piton dcs Ketges, the highest 
summit in the island, is 3,150 metres, or 10,355 ft. above 
the level of the sea; the highest point of the southerly 
system is the Fiton de Fournaise, an active volcano, 
7,218 ft. in height. These two volcanic centres are 
connected by a chain of mountains running N. and S., 
which ilivides the island into tw’o paits, that on the E. 
side b(*ing called the windward, and that on the W. the 
leeward division {Parties dn Tent and sous le Vent), 
in consequence of the prevailing winds in Bourbon being 
from E. to S. There are no plains of any size; although 
the island is watered by many small rivers, none of 
wiiich .arc navigable; tlicre are several lakes, one oc¬ 
cupying an extent of about 40 acres.* The shores are 
not generally high ; but tlie island has no safe roads, nor 
any harbour,—circumstances winch have always been 
felt as scnoiiB drawbacks. The climate is healthy and 
agreeable, especially tliat of the E. part: the air is pure, 
and the sky clear, though tliis tranquillity be some¬ 
times broken by violent hurricanes. From Dec. to 
May is the hot and rainy season, when the mean tem¬ 
perature is 80^^ Fahr.; during tlie remaining or temperate 
months, the mean is VP Fahr. The soil is very fertile, 
particularlv In the vicinity of the shores, where there 
are extensive alluvial deposits, wliich, like the Boils in 
otlier parts of the island, consist largely of volcanic 
matters. The surface, in 183G, was supposed to be dit- 
trihuted as follows: --cultivated lands, 55,702 hectares *, 
pasturage, 14,040 ditto ; woods and forests, 55,921 ditto; 
waste lands, 95,887 ditto.—Total, 231,6.V) ditto. 

The cultivated lands form a girdle round the Island, 
and in some parts ascend the mountain slopes to con¬ 
siderably more than 3,000 ft. above the level of the 
ocean: in 183G, they wore estimated to be divided as fol¬ 
lows 
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Articleb of Cultures 

Hectares in 
Culture. 

Product. 

Sugar-cane 

CotTbe 

Clove*!! 

I'acao 

Tnlmcco - 
Uraln, Ac. 

Total 

14,530 1 

4,179 

2,1180 

28 

471 

4.3,514 

H.iw Kiiitar 2,3,.384,1 Ui kilog. 
Moiahbui, Ac. 1,858,840 
liiini • .'i.35,812 litres. 

Coffee - 928.200 kilog. 

Clovfi - 19.3,.500 

Cacao • 10,000 

'i'obacco • 82,IKK) 

> Gram (value) 2.656,917 fr. 

(;5,7n2 Inset. 


The 8U|?ar-canp is mostly of the Batavian variety; it 
was not very extensively cultivated before ISIS; but is 
‘now largely grown, esperially in the E. division of the 
island, where it has almost entirely superseded coffee. 
The coffee-plant was Introduced from Mocha in 1717, 
and was subsequently much cultivated; but having been 
found to guffcjr severely from hurricanes and insects, its 
culture has been in great part discontinued: the best 
coffee is produced on the leeward side of the island. 
The cloves are chieQy sent to India, whore they are 
exchanged for rice; the tobacco obtained is not enough 
for home consumption, and the wheat, rice, maize, and 
other grain raised in the island, does not exceed ^th 
part of the required supply. Potatoes, beans, and other 
leguminous plants, a great variety of fruits, &c., succeed 
remarkably well. The culture of cotton has been all 
but abandoned; manioc, introduced into the island by 
the celebrated M. do la Bourdonnais, forms the staple 
food of the blacks. In there were 32,*240 hogs, 
fi,5(K) di'cr and goats, 5,3V) horses; and mules, sheep, and 
oxen, nearly r>,(KH) each. Pasturage being deficient, 
oxen are imfiorted from Madagascar; a great number 
of the cattle are fed for six months of the yiiar upon the 
leaves of the Sugar-cane. At the period at which 
Bourbon was first occupied by the French, the sides of 
the mountains were covered with forests, which reiwhed 
even to the shores; the whole of the lower lands have 
been cleared, but the centre of the island is still covered 
with its primitive vegetation, which affords fortv-one 
different species of woods serviceable for arts imd ma¬ 
nufactures. 'I’hc coasts abound with fish and Large 
turtles, and furnish also coral and ambergris, 'flip 
fisheries occupy about 4(50 individuals, who take about 
iriOjOlM) kilog. of fish annually, 2-ftthM of which are ^•on- 
sumed by themselves and their families, and the other 
3.5thB sold in tho island realising about :«K).(M)() fram-s 
a year. The pop. in lH3fi consisted of 30,8(1.3 free colo¬ 
nists, and 6fi,296 slaves, of whom .57,34(i were employed 
in agricultural labour. The colonists are, in general, 
humane an(l kind to their slaves, who are mostly blacks, 
with only a few' individuals of mixed blood. In IH2t), 
about 3,000 Hindoo emigrants from Drissa came thither 
to settle; but the majority of them have returned to 
their native country. The island is divided into two 
arroiidissemcnts, six cantons, and thirteen communes; 
and contaiub two towns, those of St. Denis and St. Paul, 
and eight market-towns, heads of cantons, most of which 
are built on the coasts. The chief manufactui ing esta- 
blishmimts are brick and lime-kilns, tanneries, forges 
and founderies, tin-ware factories, a brewery, and maiiu- 
fuctories of bags of palm-leaf (saa de vnroua). IMie 
annuad value ot the products of these establishments is 
estimated at 41,170/. Most other European trades arc 
pursued in the towns, the whole occupying about 200 
masters, and 2,160 workmen. The following is a state- 
mont of the quantities and value of the principal articles 
of export in 1836: — 


Exports. 

Quantities. 

Value. 

gX'"*-* : : 

Cloves 

DyeWoods • 

Woods for CaMnet 1 
Work - - / 

Saltpetre 

18,17.3,092 kilog. 
990,01.3 
566.6.50 
105,303 

112,811 

79,879 

12,721.164 fr. 
J,.38r,,01H 
1,40.1,575 
2l.O(il 

39.4'i8 

4.3,9.3.3 


Tho chief imports are rice, wheat, oil, wines, cattle, 
timlier, salt, glass, porcelain, &c., with cottons and other 
manufactured goods. The total value of tho imports in 
1H36 was 13.769,541 fr. (550,780/.); and that of articles 
exported of the growth and produce of the island, 
16,743,899 fr. (670,^. nearly). The government is si¬ 
milar to that of the other French emonies, and is ad¬ 
ministered by a governor, and a council of 30 members, 
elected by the domiciliated French colonists paying a direct 
contribution of 200 fr. annually, of whom, in 18.37, there 
wore 1,145, composing 8 electoral colleges. There is a 
royal court, with 2 courts of assize, 2 tribunals of primary 
lurisdictlon. and a justice of the peace in each canton. 

The military for^e, in 18.37, consistetl of 6,.'i93 individuals, 
378 of whom were olliocrs In the same year, the builget 
of the colony gave, as follows, the 
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Expenses in 1837 - • 2,032,428 fr. =: ll7,2i»7/. 
Ufceipts ditto - - 2,140,563 fr. « 85,082/. 


Deficit - 782,865 fr.= .31,315/. 


Bourbon contains a college and numerous schools, 16 
churches, 2 hospitals, 2 c.stnbli6hmcnt8 for the relief of 
the poor, and 2 prisons. Four ncwBp.ippr8 are published 
in it, and there is a public libraiw at St. Dciiis. This 
island was discovered in 1545 by $lascareiitiHs, a Portu¬ 
guese navigator, wliuse name it bore, till the French 
took possession of it in the next rentury. Tiie English 
took it in 1810; but it was restored to France in 181.5. 
The principal towns are St. Denis, St. Paul, St. Benoit, 
&c. St. Denis, the cap., is situated on a plateau on tho 
N. coast of the island, at the mouth of the river of the 
same name; lat. 20*^ 5r 3(/^ S., long. 5.5^ 30^ E. It has 
about 9(X) houses, and 12,000 inliab. (Hitgo, ill. 278.) It 
is mostly of wood, the H6tcl du OouverneMCHt being 
tho only public building of any importance. It is tlie 
seat of a royal court, and of a court of primary juris¬ 
diction, and has a college with about 160 ]iuiiils, an hos¬ 
pital, an arsenal, a celebrated botanical garden, &c. St. 
P.'iul, the second town in the island, on its \V. coast, 
has 10,000 inhab., with a fine church, a tribunal of ori¬ 
ginal jurisdiction, an hospital, &c. Neither St. Denis 
nor St. Paul have harbours, but only open and exposed 
roadsteads. {Notices Stafistiqnes sur les Colotu'cs h'ran~ 
Raises, &c. p. 1—140.; Ntats du Population des Colonics 
Francaws^ S(C. 1838.) 

BOURBON-LANCY, a town of France, dep. Saonc 
et Loire, cap. c.'uit., on the declivity of n hill near tlie 
Loire, 27 m. W.N.W. Cliarolles. Pop. 2,814. It is com¬ 
manded by .an old castle on the summit of a steep rock. 
This town is celebratwi for its mineral springs, ol whicii 
there are 7 (some say 0), 6 cold ami I hot. They are em¬ 
ployed in nervous aflections and rheiiuiatisms. I’hcse 
springs were known to the Romans by the name of Aqiuc 
Nisuu’i ; and rem.iins of the baths th<*y had erecti'd are 
said still to exist, while numerous Roman medals and an 
entire ami hc.iutiful statue liave been dug up. The pre¬ 
sent baths were begun by lieu. HI. and finished by lien. 
IV. and Louis XIH. {Hugo, art. Saoneet Loire.) 

BOUKBON-L’ARCIIAMRAIJD, a town of France, 
dcp. Allier, cap. cant., 13 in. \V. Moullns. Pop. 3,017. 
It is situated at the bottom of a valley, in a ricli and 
finely variegated country. 'J‘he towers are all that now 
remain of the Ch&tenii de Bourbon, rebuilt in the I3th 
century. I’he Holy (’luipel, erected in the loth rontuiy, 
by Anne of France, and so much admired, was destroyed 
at the Revolution. 'Pho town is now celebrated only lor 
Its miner.'il springs and baths, said to b(3 of gUMt ellic.icy 
in cases of paralysis, rlieumatipm, gmi-sliot wounds, /ti. 
'I’hey are freipiented from May to September. There is 
good acconimudatioii for visiters, and a hospital for the 
indigent. 

This town had for a lengthened period lords of its own, 
wlio iKirc the title of Ixirons. Aim.-ir, who ll\e<l in 921, 
ill the reign of Chailes tlie Simple, is the first of tliesc 
barons of whom there is any authentic account. Having 
been succeeded by bis tliird son Arehambaud, bis name 
bec.imo that of .all his successors in tlie seigiiory. Arch- 
.aralsaud IX., the last of the ii.anie, having uceoinpanied 
St. Louis to the East, died in Cyprus. Beatrix of Bui- 
gundy, his grand-daughter, married Robert of Franco 
Count of Clorniont, one of the sons of St. I/inis, bringing 
to liim in dowry the lordships of Roiirboii, ClIaroIul^, ami 
St. .lust, in Champagne. Their posterity, sua-ordliig to the 
custom of the house, took tlie suriiaim* of Bourbon ; ami 
now fills the thrones of France, Spain, Naples, ami 
Lucca! (I)tct. Clugrftp/tique.) 

BOURBONNE-LES-BAINS, a town of France,dep. 
Haute Marne, cap. cant., at the conlliiciice of the Borne 
and the Apance, 21 m. E.N.E. Jjangres. Pop-S.-^l. It 
is agreeably situated on tho plateau mid acclivity of a 
lull; and having been nearly burnt down in 1717, has 
been rebuilt on a regular plan, and has some fine pro- 
mcn.ades and fountains. It owes its entire celebrity to 
its hot baths, which occupy the site of a thermal esta¬ 
blishment of the Romans. The modern buildings con¬ 
nected with the baths, including the Hotel do Ville, a 
recent erection, most part of which is aiiproprinted to 
the use of the company using the waters, are the finest 
of the kind in Fram*o. An hospital, founded here in 
1732, for the use of the military attending the baths, has 
been much enlargi'd, particularly since 1815, and is now 
capable of accommtidating 500 soldiers and KH) officers. 

I The heat of the water varies from 40° to .52° Reaumur, 
or from about 120O to lf)60 Folirenheit. They are prin¬ 
cipally emiiloyed in cases of paralysis and rheumatisin, 
spasms, ill-reduced fractures, &c. {Hugo, art. Haute 
Mame,') 

BOURBON-VENDE'E, a town of France, dep. Voiu 
d(^e, of which it is the c.apltal, on the right bank ot tlic 
Yon, nearly in the centre of the dep.; lat. 46^^ 41/ N., 
long. 1° 22' W. Fop. .'’',2.57. 'rhls town occupies tho 
gito of llnelie-gur-Yuu, a strong feudal castle, having 
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nonr it a misrrnltlc llttlr town. The rasths niter under¬ 
going injiuv vicissitudes, was dismantled by Louis XIII., 
and iliiaily destrojed in 17!i3. After the establishment 
of the iiniN'rial government, and the pacification of 
Vendee, it became neeess.ary to select a place for its 
capital, and Uoelie-.sur-Yon was fixed upon. Na}>oleon 
gave; the town, winch had to tie entirely created, his own 
name, which it bore till lHl.5. Large sums were ex¬ 
pended In the construction of a prelecture and other 

{ lulilic hffiees, an elegant ]>arish church, &c. 'l*he most 
inpo.sing, however, of the public buildings, is the bar¬ 
racks ; a large and noble structure, occupying the liill on 
which the old castle formerly stood. Streets broad, and 
well hud out; but though the population has increased 
rapidly williin the last half-dozen years, still many of tlie 
streets are merely laid out, and exist only hy name. The 
old town, which is small and tisscz occupies the 

ravine between the barracks and the new town. The 
tfiw'n has a tribunal of primary jurisdiction, a depart¬ 
mental college, a society oT agriculture, sciences, and 
arts, a public library with .'i.OtKi volumes, fin hospital, 
and a tneatre **Jbrt Itud el Jort petit.” art. 

Vctul^c-, ^r.) 

B0URI1017RC, a town of France, dep. du Nord, cap. 
cant., im the eanul of Colmo, communicating with Dun¬ 
kirk, P m. S.W. Dunkirk. Pop. 2,&27. Its name is 
derived from the miry nature of the sod (bourbeux) on 
wliieh it is Iniili. It has fabrics of toliaeco, potteries, 
and tde-w'orks. l*reviously to the revolution there was 
iierc an abbacy for uoldc ladies, ol w’hich the unfortunate | 
Marie Antoinette was patroness. 

BODJIG, or ROUIUi-KN-BUESSIi, a town of 
France, dep. Ain, of which it is the cap., on the Keys- 
souse, 21 m. J' ..S.K. Macon ; lat. 40"-' ;U" N., long. 

J4' 1(1" K. Pop. (r.rcant.) H,8lK. Situation ideasant; 
streets narrow and crooked; l<»rmerly almost all the 
houses were built of wood, and many of tliem arc so 
still, but within the Kxst half-century the use of stone has 
become more gem'ral. It i« traversed by the litde rivu¬ 
let Cone, and has sev(‘ral fine fountains. The ditches 
by wiiieii It was surrounded, were dried in 1771. and liave 
been eonvirted into gardens. Principal public biiiid- 
lugs — the (athedrni or higii cliurch, the halle-au-lil«? or 
grenette, theatre, H6tel de Ville, jirefectuie, a monument 
in honour of Gen. Joubert, Ac. It has a court of pri¬ 
mary jiirisdietioii, a departmental college, a primary 
normal school, a public libr.iry with 18,000 voliimos. a 
society of emulation and agriculture, a Uepartniental 
museum, a botanical garden, and severfil gratuitous 
courses of iin truclion in dillerent departments of science 
and art. Six high ro.adg meet here ; but lieiiig situated 
‘.n an agricultural district, it is not distinguislied either 
ib.' tiadc or maiiuractur(‘s. Tiie celebrated astronomer 
Lalaiide was a native of Bourg. 

Adjoining Bourg Is the church of Brou, a vast edi¬ 
fice, iM'giin in I.MI, and containing some fine tombs, 
'riierc is attached to it a diocesan seminary, witli 140 
scholars. 

Bourg Is very ancient, being supposed by De Thou to 
occupy the site of the Forum Scgustaiiorum of tlie Ho¬ 
mans ; Imt according to D'Aiiville, Fours on the Loire is 
identical with the Foru?» SepH.sia7toritrfi. After being ' 
long subject to tlie house of Savoy, Bourg was united to 
France in IGOl. {Hugo, art. Atn j Diet. Giographique, 
4c.) 

Boi iiG, a town of France, dep. Gironde, can. cant., 
on tlie Dordogne, near its confluence witli the fiartiiine, 
15 in. N. Bordeaux. Pop. 2,4G(i. It has a small port, 
wliere the corn, wine, and other products of the environs, 
are shipped. 

llOUllGANKlIF, a town of France, dep. Creiise, cap. 
arroiid., agreeably situated oii the Thorion, 18 in. S.S.W. 
Guoret. Pop. 2,940. It has two porcelain-works, and a 
)»apcr manufactory. This town was, for a considerable 

t ieriod, the residence of Zizim, or Djem, the younger 
irother of Bayazid II., emperor of tlic I'urks, wlio was 
cuiiiined in it and other places in Franco, In consequence 
of a dishonourable treaty negotiated in 1482 lietween 
Bayazid ami Pierre d’ Auhusson, grand master of the 
Knights of St. John, lord of Buurgaiicuf, who had given 
Zizim a safe conduct. A large tow’cr, in .vlii< h tlie latter 
is said to have been eonfined, still exists, llaviitg been 
liberated Iroin his imprisonment in thi.s place, the unfor¬ 
tunate prince was carried to Italy in 1487, where he is 
said to have been poisoned in 1495, by an agent of his 
Irother and the infamous Pope Alexaiid(>r "N I {Maltc~ 
Brun; liiograpkie nniverscUc, art. Zix/m.) 

BOUKGAS, or BOURGHAS, a sea-port town of 
1 urkey in Europe, Koumelia, on tlic Black Sea, at the 
bottom of the gulph of the same name, 70 in, N.E. 
Adriaiiople ; lat. 42® 2*P 20" N., long. 27'^ 28' E. Pop. 
(i,(H»0. ? It is built on a promontory of a moderate li. igiit, 
and has a neat clean apiiearanco. Its fortress is in 
rnln^ it has a cidebrated manul'actory of pottiTy. “ A 
nnewlay is found in the ii<>ighbourhood, which is formed 
into pipe bowls, cups, and other utensils. These are 
uiiglazed, but highly polished, and onioincuted with 
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gihJing. Ill this stale they are exposctl fur sale in the 
shops ol itie liaz.ir, which forms tlic princiiial street of 
the tow n; and as these shops are matted, and kept clean 
and neat, the w hole has a rich and showy appearance. 
They iiride themselves on tliis little manufacture, and 
sell It ]iroiiortionaI)y dear.” ( Wulsb'x Journey, p. 120., 
4th ed.) The town has also some tratle in corn, wine, 
butter, cheese, iron, and other productions of the con¬ 
tiguous country. The Gulph of Bourgas is open to the 
E.: the nnehorage is to the S. of the town, and has a 
depth of from 12 to .*> fathoms. 

BOUR(i-UE-PE'AGK, a town of France, dep. 
Drome, cap. cant., on the IsCre, 10 m. K.E. Valence. 
Pop. 3,002. The river s<‘parates it from Romans, of 
which It is properly a suburb. It is neat and well built; 
and has muimlactures of hats and coarse silk, with dye- 
works, rope-works, tanneries, &c. {See Rosians.) 

BOURG-D’oysANS, a town of France, dep. Isdre, 
cap. cant., on tlie Rive, near whore it falls into the Ro- 
inanchts in a deep valley at tlie bottom of a steep hill, 18 
m. S.E, Grenoble. Pop. 3,019. It principally consists 
of two long streets, with ill-built houses, many of which 
have their winflows fitted up with oiled paper instead of 
glass. Tlie valley in whicli the tow'ii is situated seems 
to be on all sides enclosed by mountain.^, and was for a 
while eompU‘tely submerged and formed into a deep ex¬ 
tensive lake ! Tliis inuiulatioii was occasioned by the 
course of tlie Roinaiiche having been obstructed, in the 
llth century, at tlie point where it escapes irom the 
valley, by rubbish brought down from tnc adjoining 
mountains. I'his natural mound, having been gradually 
underminoii, at leiigtii gave way, and the waters of the 
lake made tlieir escape on the l.'ith Sept. 1219, sweeping 
all before them as far as Grenoble, winch was laid under 
water. {Jhipp, art. J.siri' ) 

BOUlKiKS (ail. Avaruum), a city«of France, dep. 
Glier, of which it is tlie cap., in .an extonsue plain at the 
confluence of the Aurun and the Eire, 124 in. S. Paris ; 
lat. 47<^ 4' r.H" N., long. 2^ ai' 49" E. Pop. {er cant.) 
19,G4r,. It is agreeably situated on the declivity of a bill, 
and is surroundtal hy a ttiick wall flanked at regular dis¬ 
tances with lofty towers iii good pre.scrvation. {Malle- 
Brun ) Streets sutliciently br<»ad*, but dirty; bouses 
me.in-If Hiking, being low and having their gabies to the 
! streets. Large trarts, occupied by gardens, nurseries, 
promenades, Ac., are enclosed within the walls, so that the 
stri'cts iiav e a deserted aspect, though less so at present 
than furmerl}', the population having increased rapidly 
during tlie last 10 years. Bourges contains some fine old 
public builflings. At the head of these is the cathedral, 
one of the noblest Gotliic eibfiecs in France, begun in 
845, but not tinished for some centuries afterwards. It is 
.348 ft. in length by 123 m breadth, and has several towt'rs, 
the highest of which has an elevation of 221 It. The 

f ull ace ol the areiibishop is also a tine edifice; its garden, 
aid out by Lenotre, has an obelisk in honour of tlie Due 
de Charost. The Hotel de Ville, built by .larques Coeur, 
lamoiis alike for ids skill and success as a inorcliant and 
iinaneier, his immense wealth, and the injustice of which 
he was the victim, is a splendid Gothic mansion, that cost 
a vast sum. Besides the mayoralty, it furnishes accom¬ 
modation for the courts tif law. The prisons are built 
on the ruins of the ancient iialacc of the dues de Berrl; 
and the remains of the old tower that formerly com¬ 
manded the town, and which was demolished in 1651, 
serve to riudose the courts of the prison. There are also 
the Ilotel de Prefecture, formerly the HAtel de rinten- 
ilniice, barracks, a small but elegant theatre, a college, 
two large hospitals, a public library with 13,090 volumes 
&e. Bourges is the seat of an archbishopric, of tribunals 
of ])rlmary jurisdiction and commerce, of a royal college 
w ith aliout 240 pupils, a primary normal school, a diw'c- 
san seminary w ith above lliO pupils, and a secondary ec¬ 
clesiastical school; it has also a society of agriculture, 
commerce, and arts; a course of geometry and meeba- 
iiies a[ipliL>d to the arts, and a school of midwifery, it 
has manufactures ot fine and coarse clotiis, hosiery, &c., 
and its cutlery lias been long in liigh estimation. There 
are in tlie town two mineral springs. 

Bourges w-as formerly the seat of a celebrateil unii qr- 
sity established by Loui.s XI. in 146.); hut this liaving 
been suppressed at the Revolution, its place has been 
snp]ilied by the roj'al college already alluded to. l.ouis 
XI. was born in tins town ; and it is also the birtli-pluce 
of the celebrated preacher Bourdalone, Jacques Coeiir, 
and other distinguished pi'rsons. I'he house occupied hy 
the famous jurist Ciijas has been purchased by the city 
authorities for a liarrack for cen» d'armes I 
To mark his resjiect for Ids native place, Louis XI. 
not only pave it a university, but also conferred on its 
mayors and magistrates the privilege of nobility. This, 
however, was anything but an advantage, inasmuch as 
it sened only to fill the town with poor gentlemen, and 
to discourage maiuifactures and commerce. The clergy 
wi'ro al.so exceedingly numerous. But most of the 

A Thu h till' Biatcmcni of Hugo ■ M:iltc-Pnln nys thei m naiTo*. 
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religious eslabllshmcnts were Ruppressed at tlio rovo- 
lutlon, when the privileges and distinctions of tliu iio> 
billty and gentry were also abolished. 

Bourges is one of the most ancient cities of Franc.e. 
It was taken by Cfesar, anno 52 m. c., and was lor 475 
years the capital of Aquitaine. It has siiflered much at 
different periods from war, fire, and ncstilenec. Several 
councils have been held in it; anti hen', in 14H3, tiic 
ecclesiastical constitution, denominated the Tr^igmatic 
Sanction, was accepted by the French clergy. ( Marti- 
mere. Grand Dictionnaire GOosraphiquc ; Mallc-Brun 
Hugo, art. Cher s Btct. Geograp/iiquc, ^c») 

IToUKGNEUF, a sen-port town of France, dep. Loire 
Infcrieure, cap. cant., 23 in. S.W. Nantes. Pop. 2,G89. 
The port dries .it low water : and the bay, which is ex¬ 
tensive, is gradually filling up with sand. To such aii 
extent is this the case, that above 500 hectares of laud 
are now under cultivation in the single coinniune of 
Uourgnenf that, 25 rears ago, were under water ; and the 
channel between the town and the opposite isl.ind of 
Bouin, formerly 2,700 yards across, is now nnrrow’ed to 
less than 100 yards ! There w’ore fonn<*rly in tlie vicinity 
very extensile salt marshes, the produce of which was 
largely exported ; but these, thougli still very consider¬ 
able, are now materi.dly diminished. 'I’here are on the 
coast large beds of oisters. {Hagu, art. J.otrc Injv- 
rieurc.) 

BOUllCOIN (jui. Jicrgmiuni), a town of France, dep. 
Is^re, cap. cant., on the lloiirbre, in a fine situation, sur¬ 
rounded by bf'autiful bills, 0 m. W. La Tour-ilu-Pin. 
Pop. 4,325. It is neat ami well built; has a tribunal of 
origin.'il jurisdiction, and inanuf.ictures of calicoes, bag. 
ging, &c., with paper-mills and Hour-mills. It is is fa¬ 
vourably situated for coiiunerce, Iw ing traversed by the 
roads from Grenoble to Lyons, and from the latter to 
CMiainhcry. . 

BOURG-ST.-ANDIiOL, a town of France, dep. 
Ardeihe, in an agreeable situation on the lUioiie, 9 m. S. 
Viviers. Pop. 4,290. It has several good bnihungs, ami 
neat well-kept streets ; a quay .along the river, .and a 
handsome suspension biidge over it, with some trade in 
corn, wine, and silk. It is named from St. Andeol, wiio 
buflered martyrdom In the Vivarais, in the beginning of 
the 3d century. Within a short dislanee of the town is 
a remaikable luomnnciit, of antiquity, seulptunal on 
the face uf a rock, liiit now a good deal detaced. It has 
been very variously ini ei preted ; some antiquaries 
having supposed it to be Diana in chase of a stag, and 
others that it represents a sarriliee in honour ot tlie god 
Mithras. The latter is l»elieved to he tlie correct expla¬ 
nation. {Hugo, art. hire; Miliin, f ’opagr (Uois le Midi 
de la France.) 

BOUKGIJFIL, a town of France, dep. Indre-et-T.oire, 
cap. cant., in a fim' lalhyuiithe Doigt, 9ro. N.N.VV. 
Ghinon. Pop. .3,5*00. It h.’is a commmi.il college, and is 
surrounded by Iruitful gardens, where anise, coriander, 
liquorice, and other pi .ants, arc cultivated to such an ex¬ 
tent as to supply materials for a pretty extensive trade. 
Its vicinity also produces fine red wine. {Hugo, art. Jn- 
dre-et-Loirc.) 

BOlIllLOS,or BOOBLOS, a lake or lagoon of Egypt, 
betwtx'ii th(' Daiiiietta and Rosetta brandies of the Nile, 
parallel to the Mediterranean, from which it is every 
where separated by a narrow neck of land, except at one 
point where it communicates with the sea by a narrow 
channel, .'inciently the Sibbeiiitic mouth of the Nile. It 
is about 38 m. in length, and 17 m. in its greatest breadth. 
It ib connected with the Nile by several canals ; and is 
mostly shallow and marshy, being navigable only along 
its N. shore. 

BOURNE, a par. and town of England, co. Lincoln, 
parts of Kesteven, wapentake Aveland,91 m. N. London. 
Area, 8,190 acres. Pop. of par., 1H21,2,242; 1831,2,5K9; of 
which the town had 2,355. It is situated in a level district 
adjacent to the fens, the town consisting diielly of one long 
street of well-huilt modern houses; the church is the 
remaining portion of a much larger structure, in tlie 
Norman style, with 2 towers. There arc Baptist and 
Wesleyan chapels; an endowed free school for .30 children; 

2 almshouses, one siipnorting (i old men, the other G 
women; and a town-hall, a haiidsome modern ediflt e, on 
the site of one built by I^ord Burleigh in llu' n ign of 
Elizabeth: it has a market-place under. The weeMy mar¬ 
ket is on Saturday. Annual fairs are held April 7., May 
7., and Oct. 29. A navigable canal extends from the town 
to Spalding and Boston, by which coni, timber, and other 
commodities, are sunplied. The chief trade of the place 
is in leather and wool. There are several large tan-yards. 
I'he ann. value of real proji. In 1815 w'as 10,139/. It is the 
central town of a union of 37 parishes ; its own average 
puor-r.’ites arc 1,843/., and it has 5 guardians. Petty ses¬ 
sions for the parts of Kesteven arc also held in the town, 
Mild It is a polling place for that district and Holland. 
The name is derived fl-om a small stream of remarkably 

J ure water, which gushes from a source near Bourne. 
(Oman coins and tusselaled pavements have been found 
on the site; trcucbl;b and iiiounds uf a Saxon casllc aie 
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traceable: a priory of Aiigiihtiiie monks was founded in 
Wm. II.'s rciyn, whose revenue, at the general suppres¬ 
sion, was 197/. 17#. 5d. Wm. Cecil, Lord Burleigh 
(Elizabeth’s niliiister), was born in this town in 1520. 
Dr. Dodd, onee celebrated ns a popular preacher, but 
now principally ri'inembcred by his disgraceful death, 
was also a native of Bourne. 

BOUllTANti, a fortified town of the Netherlands, 
prov. Groningen, in the extensive morass of the samo 
name, 31 m. E.S.E. (ironiiigon. The morass, though 
it increases its strengtii, renders it unhealthy. It 
was taken hy the Spaniards in 1593, and by the French 
in 1795. 

BOUSSA, a city of Interior Africa, and cap. of a prov. 
of tlie same name, on an isl. of the Niger; lat. lO'J J4' N., 
long. G^’ IF E. Pop., according to (’lafipertoii, 10,(KM) or 
12,(100 ; but, according to Lander, K'l.OOO or 18,(M)0. Tho 
I country in tin* neighbourhood is bold and rocky, which 
I renders Boussa a jilace of considerable strength, for its 
walls (which are tolerably Well built, and kept in good 
repair) extend to, and are uinteil with, the two extre¬ 
mities of a roeky precipice which skirts the W. branch of 
the enclosing river, ’riie houses are, liow'ever, built in 
d('taehed ])atches, and do not occiqiy more than a tentli 
part of tiic walk'd .area, presenting the .appearance of 
seieral hin.d! villages, rather than of one continuous 
town. The prov. of Bonssa extends about .50 m. N. of 
the river, and is about the s.aiue length from N. to .S., 
the city lying about 15 m. from its S extremily. The 
soil is very ferlili', esyiecially that of the isl., producing 
torn, y.niis, cotton, ncc, timber trees, and otlicr African 
vcgetition, in great abundance: it also abounds in the 
usu.il African animals; elephants, hippopotiuni, lions, 
tigers, Ac. Boussa is considered, yiolilicaliy, as part of 
tlie great kingdom of Borgoo; but it appe.ars as if 
the diflerc'iit slates were jicrfeetly independent of each 
other, though ail speaking the same' language; .at all 
events, the eummunie.ations of the sultan ol Boussa with 
C'l.ipperton and Lauder seem to have h.id no reference 
to any controlling pow cr. Of the Borgoo states, Itoiis.^a 
i-s, if not tile largi'st, the most yioimloiis and most powc'r- 
ful. {Clapperton's 'hi Kxped. pp. 9G—lUG.; Lander's 
accords, 141—143.) 

Boussa po.sse,ss('8 a mel.ancholy interest (or English¬ 
men, from Us being the spot w'here tlie ciiterpiising 
Mlingo Park met his death. It is well known, that alter 
Ills first successful expedition in the service ol the 
African Association, that adieiiiuroiis traveller was em¬ 
ployed by gov(‘riimeiit to •■oniTili'tc his ^)wn p.irtial dis¬ 
covery ol the course' of the Niger. This commisMon lie 
did not live to effect; after tr.ivc'rsing a f.ir larger portion 
of Africa than had before been tr.iveised hyuny European, 
his boat vv.is attacked hy a native jMin^ at this jilaci*, 
where the river is shut in liyfwo higir rocks, leaving 
barely passage room for the current, ns through a door. 
{Adaon FaUmnm's Journal, p. 214.) Ass.iilcd fri»m the 
top ol tlicse rocks. Park defended himsi'lf for a long 
while, throwing all his provistoiis overboard to lighten 
his boat; till, liiiditig all hoyie of siu'ccs‘'tiil resislanci' at 
an end, he, with his rem:niiiiig eompanions, leapc'd into 
the water, in a last attempt to e.^cape hy swiimning, 
and was drownu'd, or, .as is pt'rhaps mure ]ii'obal)lt', 
dashed to pieces by the missiles hurled down upon him. 
'rhe boat subsequently drilted on a reel ol sunken 
rocks, not half a stone’s throw fiom Boussa; and a slave 
ol P.irk, the only living renni.iiil ol his niilortunate 
expedition, was mad(‘ prisoner. 'I’iie cause of ihis mur¬ 
derous attack is represented by Isciacco .and Adanii 
Fatouma, Park’s native friends, to have been owing to 
the knavery of a chief, who, secreting tlie presents en¬ 
trusted to him hy Park for the king, excited the iniiig. 
nation ol the latter, by telling liim “ the w,hitc men had 
lefi; iiotliing lor him.” Tlie explanation given to l.andcr 
on the spot, twenty years later, however, was, that tho 
natives took the adventurers for a party uf Feilatahs, 
wliich nation liad just then cominenccu that scries of 
usurpations wtiich tney have since carried to an cxtreniu 
height. Be this a.H it may, tiic destruction of tho traveller 
was sign.'iliscd by feastlngs and rejoicings; but before the 
revelries were ended, it so chanced that an Infectious 
disorder broke out among the Boussinns, sw'ocping off the 
sultan and a great number of tils subjects, among whom, 
it is repiirtcd, the murderers of the p.nrty were included. 
The effect of this upon a superstitious people may be 
conceived; prayers and sacnlicf'S were offered to the 
white man’s god, and an expression pew into use 
among the surrounding motions, of which subsequent 
travellers liave felt the full bi'uolit, ” J)o not hurt the 
white men, unless you would perish like the pcojtlc qf 
Boussa.'* The Boussians thi'inselves share iully m tiiis 
feeling ; they are overwhelmed with shame at a recur¬ 
rence to the subject, .and plead their youtii at the time, 
or their personal innocence, without attempting the 
slightest exculpation of their fathers. The death of 
Park involved the loss of his papers. This w'as to bAthe 
more regretled, as lie li.ul pas.sed far beyond Tiiubuct'ut, 
that native city oi which such marvels bnd b.X'ii re- 
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ported in ancient times, but of which no Kiiropoan had 
ever obtained a Rlimnse. 'i'hc n'covery of tliese papers 
was long attempted by Civory means tliat could lx; used; 
and Lander in his sccnucl expedition thought he had 
Bueceoded: an old man was found wiio ]ios$es8cd a book 
and papers taken from tiie river at the time ot the mur¬ 
der, but, on inKpcction, tliu funner proved to be an old 
nautical pubih'.ition of the lust century, and tiie latter a 
few nuMnoranda of no consequence, such as rough ob¬ 
servations on tlio liuight of water in the (hnnbia, a tailor’s 
bili, an invitation to dinner, and the like. Cireat anxiety 
was displayed on tiiis occasion by the buitan and his sub- 
jects to restore the journal; but, in all probability, it 
either sank witii Park to the butUim of the Niger, or was 
dispersed upon its surface among the otlicr rtiins of the j 
time: in cither ease, it was irr^ricvably lost. {Isaaco 
and Adami Fntouma; Fork's 2rf Journal *, jip. 173—211).; 
Clapprrfon, p. 100.; Lander's Jiccurds, i. 1‘14—149.; 
Travels^ p]). T)!)!, ,'>95.) 

IlOUSSAC, a towm of France, dcp. Creuse, cap. ar- 
rond., on a steep rock, near tin* confluence <if tiie Veron, 
.and the I.ittle (’reuse, 21 m. N.K. (Jneret. r<»p. 9.V2. 

“ Boussac,” bays M. Malte Brun, “ contains fewej' in¬ 
habitants than the c,apllal of any other arrondisseraent 
in I'rance. It st;inds on a rock, .uid is almost in.'ieccbsihle 
to c.irnages; surrounded with walls flanked with bas¬ 
tions, t'onim.'uided by an old embattled tastle, from which 
tile view extends along a defile funned by .arid and wild 
mountains. The town is s\s gloomy a residence as can well 
be imagined.” (Vol viii. p .329., /-.Mg. Tians.) 

BOl'XVVTLLKIl, a town of France, dep. Bas Uliin, 
cap, cant., ne.ar tin; iModer, surrounded by mountains and 
forests, 20 in. N.W. Strashurg. Fop 4,076. It is com- 
m.anded by a fine old (Jothic c.astle, .and has manufac¬ 
tures of cotton, linen, arm.‘>, .ami bra/.iers’w'are, hats,dk.c., 
with breweries .ind bleachfields. 

B()V.‘\, an inland town of Kai)lcs, prov. Calabria 
Xntra, c.ap. cant., on a mountain, 17 m. E.S.K. liegg'o. 
Fop. 3,.*^). This town sulleied se\eicly from an earth¬ 
quake in 1783, hut was rebuilt in Ix-iter t.astc under the 
latronage of Fcrdin.aml IV. It i.s the .-eat of a bishopric; 
las a cathedral, and several clmrcl.es, a seminary, an 
liospital, and 2 monts-de-picte. 

This, as well as se\er.il other towns in the Neapolitan 
■states, is believed to liave been founded, or at all <*vents 
to haio been ocenpied, by fngUiwh flvmg from rjariis 
.and tin* More.i to ^■^cape the cruelty oi tiie Turks The 
loundation of ISova is ascribed to the great immigration 
whicli took place in 1477, when .lohn (’astriot, son of the 
famous (leorge l';,.-triot, or Scaiulerheg, was expelled 
from Ilia hore<ht<ar\ doininions by the Turkish coiujiirroi, 
Mahomet 11. At later j>eriods similar immigi atioi.s took 
place from C'oroua. Maiiia, Ac. Tiie inmiigr.mrs and 
th(‘ir descendants have cniitiuued to lx a distinct race, 
and have preserved tin* language and dress, thougli not 
the religion, of tlieir foret.itliers. 'I’hey occiqiy several 
tow'iis and vill.ages in diffi'rent parts o‘f the kingilom, 
their tot.il number being at present suiijKised to amount 
to .about f>2,(M)(). (Sunnhunii's Ttvo Stciln’s, i 3.'»(i, 4to. 
edit.; Craven's Tour tn Kaples, p. 311.} Ewgraphic 
t’rtiverselle, art. Scanderbif’.) 

BOVKY TKACliY, a par. and town of Fngland, eo. 
Devon, bund. Teignhridge, 166 m. S.VV. liy W. London. 
Area,6,480acres. Fon.olp.ii.,1821,1.6M.'i; 1H.31,1,697. The 
town btiuids on tiie .slope of a hill, at tlio base of which 
tiie Bovey flows, .and is crossed by an ancient bridge of 
3 archcb. There is one main stiect, wliieli branclu's oil' 
at the ancient ni.arket-place like a Y , one part continuing 
up the .ascent, tiie otlier oxtciidiiig to the hridgi.. 'J’liere 
aro a few respectable modern liouses, but tiie greater 
part .are .ancient, and nie<anly built. Tiie church is a 
(iothic structure, with a good tower, .at tiie K.eiid of the 
town ; there are also Bapti.st and Wesleyan chapels, and 
an endowed free school for 24 children. Annual cattle 
fairs are held on Easter Mon., Holy Thurs., Ist Thurs. | 
.luly, 1st Thurs. Nov. The market (granted in 1259) 
has been discontinued within the present century. There 
are 2 potteries, whicli emidoy m.aiiy of tho inliabitaiits ; j 
the remainder arc engaged in .agiiculture; serge weaving | 
.and wool combing were once carried on to a considerable 
extent, and have become extinct only witliin a recent 
period. The aim. v.alui; of real prop, in 1815 was 6,714/. 
The average poor-rates amount to 8x2/. A portreeve and 
bailiff are annually a))poiuted at a court lect held by the 
lord of the manor. 

Tiie Bovev heathfield, extending at the base of the 
town is a low moory tract, between 7 and 8 m. in 
circ., surrounded by hills which open to the S.E., 
in which direction the Tcign flows after being joineil 
by the Bovey. The granite hills on the outskirts of 
Dartmoor rise on tiie W. side, and the green sand range 
of llaUlon on the E. The Bovey coal and clay formations 
traverse tliis plain in a S.E. direction, their outcrop 
being at Uic foot of the hill on whicli the town stands. 

* Thil^portlon of Park's observations which Is published was 
intrust. il to Thiiai n's c nru at SaiudiuUiig, befuif die departure of tlic 
Uavillcr fur 'rinibuctuu. 
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j There are 7 betls of lignite, in all forming continuous 
strata of about 70 ft. in tliickness, and dipping at an angle 
of 23 ft. at the part wiiere they arc worked for the use of 
I the pottery, which stands on the spot, and which is almost 
I the only purpose to which the fuel is appropriated, the 
! imperfect combustion and large proportion or ashes ren¬ 
dering it unavailable for general purposes, though occa- 
I sionally used in the cottages of the neighbouring jx>or. 
The clay beds overlie the lignite: there are <5 in all, 
running parallel with caph other, and alternating with 
beds of sand and gravel; the 4 western beds arc potter’s 
rhiy; the other pipe clay: shafts are sunk on and through 
them, at intervals, for 6 or 7 m. along their course, at 
such parts as are founif sufficiently jiure for the market; 
they vary in depth from 40 to 90 ft., the lignite being 
always .arrived at in sinking through the 4 western bods, 
and a fine s.and under the eastern one. From 30,000 to 
I 40,000 tons of this clay are shipped annually at the port 
j of 'J’lMgnmouth for tiie .Staffonfshirc potteries, the greater 
portion of wliich is excavated in the parish of Kings* 
j teinloii, and conveyed thither by the Stover Canal, 
funned througii this inland ba'^iii, and locking into the 
Ti ign, about 3 m, above the place of shipment. This 
caii.il eflcctu.allj drained the greater part of what had 
pievioii.sly been an unhealthy mor.ass, and fitted it for 
cultnaiiun ; a railway from tho ll.'iytor graiuic quarries 
, tr.iviT.sc}, tiie lieathficld, .and terminates at the head of il; 

, buth wen- cre.ations of the Templar family, whose man¬ 
sion .and property have since been transferred to the 
Duke of SomerscL 

BO VINO (an. I'thinunt), a town of N.aples, prov. 

, Ciqtitanata, cap. di.slr., on the declivity of a monnt.ain, 
j w.itered by the CiTi.aro, 19 m. S.S.W, Foggia. Fop. 
.^OOd. It ii- fortified, is tlic fc.it of a bishupric, and tho 
' rcswlcncc ol a judge of primary juri-dictuiii; it has a 
. t.ithedval, 2 p.arish cliurcho, and seniral cmnenls. A 
battle took ]>lace near thi*. town in 1734, between the 
Siiain.irds and the Imperialists, in which the former 
weie dele.atcd. 

BOXTI'-L, a village of the kingdom of Holland, 
rov. Biatiant, on the Domnul, 7 m. S. Bois-lo-Duc. 
fere wa< fought, on the 1 ftii .Yug. 1791, an ohstin.atc 
action between the French and the allied British ami 
Dutch troops, under thi- command of tiie Duke of Y'ork. 
'J’he latter were defeated with considerable loss, and 
obliged to retire behind the Maese. 

BOY'LE, an ini. town of Ireland, cn. Roscommon, 
piov. ('oniiaiight, on the Boyle, 91 Ul.^^ .N.W'. Dublin. 
Fop. (1821) 3,407 ; (1831) .3,133: pop. parish (1834) 11,810, 
o.‘‘\\hom 1,042 were of the estab. church, 5 Frot. diss., 
and 10,763 Rom. Cath. The river diiulc.s it into two 
portions, which are connected by a fine modem t>ri(^e; 
and there .are two other bri<lge*s near tin* town. The 
public buildings are the parish cluirch, two Rom. C<ath. 
chapels, .and Ikiptist and Metiiodlst mceting-houaes; a 
ii(‘w ni.arket-lu)ii.<o, a lecture-room, and largo liarr.aiks. 
It is a eoiislabnlary station ; and h.as a dispensary, bride¬ 
well, savings’ hank, and loan fund. 7'he chief articles 
of trade, wnich Is wholly carried on by land carritige, 
are gram, butter, and flax : some coarse woollens are 
manuf.ietnred. The butter-market is on Moudnys, hut 
the principal markct-ilay is Satiirda> : fairs on M.arch 6., 
April 3., M.ay 9. and 30., July 9. and 25., Aug. 16., Oct. 1., 
and No\. 2.'). 

The corporation, under a cli.arter granted by James I, 
111 1613, consists of the borough-master, 12 burgesses, 
and an indefinite number of freeincn. It returned 2 
! mein, to the Irish H. of (\ until the Union, when It was 
disfranchised. Oenoral sessions arc held every nine 
months, and petty sessions on Mnnd.ays. A sciieschaFs 
court in the tow'ii has jurisdiction in several adjoining 
b.iroiiies, but none in tiie borough. Branches of the 
Belfast .and Agricultural banks were opened here in 
ISS-I and 1836. The post-oflicu rev. in 1830 w.as 6.39/., 
and in 1836, 696/. 'i'hc imail coach from Dublin to Sligo 
passes through tlirice a w’cek, and a mail car {dies every 
day to French I’ark. (Slat. Surv.; liatltvay Jiep.) 

BOYNE, a river of Ireland, which has*its source in 
tiie bog of Allen, near Carberry, in Kildare, 22.'> feet 
above the level of tlie sea. It flows N.K. by Trim, 
Navan, .and Slanc, to Tullogliallen, whence it follows 
an E. course to Drogheda, uniting with the sea about 
' two miles lower down. The bar at its mouth has only 
I 2 ft. water at low spring-ebbs, and from 9 to 10 feet at 
high water: hence only the sm.aller class of vessels can 
i coTiio op to Drogheda. It has been rendered navigable 
i foi bargf'S as far as Navan. 

I The Boyne will be over memorable In British his- 
! tory for the important victory gained on its banks, 
' .about 3 in. .aboie Drogheda, on the 1st of July. 1690, by 
the forces under our gre.at deliverer, W'illiam 111., over 
those of Janies II. This victory, by securing the trl- 
umnh of tho liberal principles of government establislied 
at the Revolution, may be said to have been the great 
cause of tlic subsequent progress of the Britteh empire 
in wealth, power, and populanon. In 1736. an obelisk, 
150 feet in height, was erected in commeanoratiuu of 
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thif great event, on the iHiint facing the ford at Old- 
bridge, 2 m. W. Droghcua, where King Willliiin was 
wounded in the arm on the evening previous to tlie 
battle. 

BUA, a town of the Siinliiilan States, pr(»v. Alba, 
cap. mand., near the N. bank of the Sturu, 22 m. N. 
Mondovi. Pop. U has H |uiristi churches, an 

hospital, with fabrics of silk and linen, and a consider¬ 
able trade in corn and cottf'ii. It is reckoned particu* 
laily health V. 

BRAB.^J^T, N. and S., provinces of the low conn, 
tries, the first making part of the kingdom of Holland, 
and the latter of that of Belgium, v'hich see. 

BRACHHANO, a t(»wn tan. Sabatc) and lake (an. 
Lacus Sahattfius) of the Paiial dominions, 25 in. N. 
Rome. Pop. l,74n. I'he town is situated on the W. 
side of the lake, is well built, has a ilnurlshing paper 
inaniif.u^tory, and an appearance of prosperity* It has a 
magnificent h'lid.ii castle belonging to tlic I'urlonia fa¬ 
mily, now dukes oi Ilracciano. 

'I’he lake is neurl} circular; its circumference, without 
followiug all the windings ol the shore, being about 20 m. 
It is not generally deep, but is well stocked with fish. 
I’lie Monte Itocea Uomana, coyered witii wood, rises on 
tlie N.E. side of tlie lake, .and it is in most parts bordered 
by hills. Besides Braceiano, it has on its margin Trivig- 
nano (an. Trehonianuw), Anguillara tan. yfMgw/urrt), Vi- 
carelio (an. Viens Aurcin), San Stefano, near wliicli are 
the ruins of several Koman villas, Ac. It gives rhe to 
the river A rone (an. .<’/n0<wliieh tails into the sea alxait 
8 m. N. from the month of the 'Fiber. The scenery 
round the lake is of the most pleasing and sylvan kind. 
Without being positively unhealttiy, tlie air of Braceiano 
is, in summer, what tlie natives call—“suspected.” 
iGeiVs Home and its Vicinity, i. 222.) 

UUACKTiKY;a bor. and town of England, co. North¬ 
ampton, hund. King’s Sutton, 5(t m. N.W. London. 
Area bf par., 2,71M) acres. Pop. of par., 1H21, 1,8:)1 ; IKB, 
2,107. The town stands on a slope, on the N. bank of 
the Ouse, W'hich is here crossed by a two-arched bridge. 
Houses, mostly rude buildings oi unhewn stone. 'J’lioro 
are two cliurehes of gre.it antiquity; a national school; 
almshouses foundt'd in I(ifi3; and a good town-hall. 
A weekly market is held on Wednesday, and .an annual 
fair oil St. .4n«lrew’s day. Under a cliarter of 2 
James 11. it had a m.avor,'7 aldermen, and 26 ca]at.al 
burgesses ; and these, until Hie passing of the Reform 
Act, when it was disfraiiehished, had the exclusive jiri- 
vilegp of returning 2 mem. to the 11. of C. 'Fhe charter 
aiitliorisiai courts of roconl and of quarter sessions, 
but they have long been disused. Tin* borougli com- 

B rises 2 distinct juirishes, only ecclesi.astieally united, 
rackley St. J.ames, .and Bracliley St. Peter ; tin* poor- 
rates of the former, in I S.36, were 5.'>2i. 11.?.; of tlie l.itter, 
fVMl. I.5.V. It is tijc union town of.')() parishes. {Jindtic's 
Hist. Northampfonsh.; Baker's ibid,) 

DllADFOHl), a par., market town, and p.arl. Ivor, 
of England, W. riding co. Yoik, wapenbake ol Morley. 
The par. contains 33,710 acres, and hail, in 1K31, 70,976 
inhab. Tiie township of Brsidlord, eomprising 1,080 
acres, had, in 1801, a pop. of 0,3ii3 ; in 1821, of 13,004 ; 
and In 1831, of no less lh.au 23,233 ! and it has Increased 
even more runiiUv since 1K31. But in .iddition to tlie 
township of iW.ulford, the townships of Mannmghain, 
Bowling, and Horton, inehidiag the h.ainlets oi Cireat 
and Little Horton, are included iu the pari, bor., which 
has an area of G,2;)0 acres, and had, in 1831, a i*op. of 
43,527. 

Bradford is sitii.ated on an abluent of the Aire, at the 
junction of three extensive valhys, lOim. N.N.W. Lon¬ 
don, 31 m. S.W. by W. York, and 8 m. W. I.eecL. 
Though the streets m the older parts be in general n.ir- 
row, those of a more recent date, wliich arc by lui the 
most extensive, are sutliciently bro.id, and they are all 
well paved and lighted. Houses wholly of stone, and 
well supplied witli water. Tim town has an evidently 
thriving appearance, indicative of its really nourishing 
condition. The parish church of St. Peter is .i struc¬ 
ture ill the pointed style of architecture, built in tlic 
reign of Henry VI. ; the otlier churches are Christ¬ 
church ; St. James's, hiiiit and endowed at the sole 
expense of John Wood, Esq.; and a new' church, now 
erecting at the cost of- Berthon, Esq. The Wes¬ 

leyan and Primitivo Metliodists, Unitarians, Inde¬ 
pendents, Baptists, Roman C.atholics, and Society of 
Friends, have all places of worship. A free grammar- 
school, chartered and liberally endowed by Charles IL, 
was rebuilt in 1830. It Is open to all boys belonging to 
the par., and has attached to it a library and a writ¬ 
ing-school: it does not, however, appear to he very 
popular, and at present (1839) tliere arc only 30 boys 
attending the grammar-school. There .arc, also, schools 
on the systems of Bell and Lanc.a8tcr, a school of indus¬ 
try, ana an infant school. The Baptists and Indc-. 
pendents have each a college or academical institution 
within I m. of the town, for the prep<aratioii of can. 
didates for their respective miinstries, and the Me- 
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Ihodists liavc a school for the sons of their preachers 
at l^oodliouse (irove, 4 m. distant. A philosophical 
society has bcKii est.ablished. 'The Exchange, a hand- 
Boinc new building, has attached to it a library and news¬ 
room. A moctiaiiics’ institute, founded in 1832, had, in 
18:19, 512 members and subscribers: a hall for this 
institute is now (] 8 :y.)) being enacted; it is to cost 3,(XK)/., 
and will contain a library, reading-rooms, lectuni-rooiiis, 
&c. A dispensary is liber.'iily supported ; and there are 
iiiimeroiis other charitable institutions. 'Flie poor-rates 
in Bradford township amounted, in 1838, to 5,.54.5/. 2 a'. 4d. 
It may be worth mentioning, that the first temperance 
society ill England was estaldished here. 

'Fhe town is governed by two constables, elected at a 
vestry meeting, one gf whom retires .'innually. Four 
overseers are ehosen amiiially, 2 for the E. and 2 for 
the VV. end. A court lor the honour of Pontefract is 
holden on the first Wednesd.ay of every month, for the 
recovery of debts under l.'i/., in tlie new court-house, 
a coininudious and elegant building: a court of re¬ 
quests is also holden in its own court-house. The 
Keform Act rmule Bradford a jiari. borough, and con. 
lerred on it for the first time the privilege of returning 
2 inem. to tlie 11 . of U. Its boundaries, as fixed by the 
Boundary Act, h.ave been already spirified. It liad, in 
1831, 1,083 houses of 1(7. a year and iqiwards. Regis, 
tered voters, 1837-38, 1,348. The returning officer is 
named by tlie co. slieriif. It is also a station for receiv¬ 
ing votes at elections ofiiiemners lor the Riding. 

The picsent importance and r:i])id growUi of Bradford 
are wholly owing to the s])irit and success with wiiiiii it 
h.is engaged in niaimfacturing industry. Tlie production 
of worsted yarn and Ktiilfs constitutes tlie staple bnsinesK 
of the town. 'Fhe spinning of the yarn employs a great 
number of hands, and when spun, it is now mostly woven 
in power-loom lactories. 'Jiierc were in the town, in 
18:$;), above 1,500 power-looms, producing, at an average, 
from 3 to 4 pieces each per week; each piece being 30 
yards in length, and from 20 to 24 iiielies in width. 
Noiwlcli w'.'is lornierly the great se.at of the worsted 
manufacture, wiiieh, indeed, is sup$)osed to have de¬ 
rived its name Ironi the par. of Worsted in Norfolk, 
into whieb it bad been early introdneed. But the 
suiK.‘i ior iaeilities for the provei'iJiioii of tlie inaniifac- 
ture enjoyed by Bradford, eiiielly in eonsei|iieuce of 
the unlimited eommand ot coal, have given it. iu tliis 
ri'speet, a ileeided advantage over Norwicii; and in 
laet, the greater pait oi the yarn wrought up in the 
hatter is now m.ide at Bradford. 'Flic stufls, when 
finished at the loom, are partly bought liy tradeis from 
Leeds, to be dyed there; this, howa*ver. Is not nearly 
the ease so much now’ ;is tornn rly, some very extensive 
dye* houses haviiv; been reeentlv erected in and ne.ir the 
town. Sales are eireeted at tlie (.'loth Hall, a building 
of tw’o stories, e.a."i> 114 hy .30 it. 'J'liursd.iy is the 5 :ilo 
day, and during biKiness lioiirs the ball presents a mo«t 
animated seene. But of late ye.irs, the hall has been 
used as a place of deposit ami sale priiK'i))alIy by the 
smaller class of nianulaclurers; and a mricb larger 
.'imount of goods is sold at the rooms and warcliuuscs 
of the leading inaniifaeturers. 

The hands engaged in the woollen Tnaniifacture in the 
parisli were estimated, in IH3I, at 7,9fl('‘. 'Fhe following 
table shows the number of resident f.unilies engaged in 
agrirulture, mamiiaetiires, and trade, and in otlier .avo- 
catioiis 111 the township, according totlio pop. retiiriis of 
1821 and 1831: — 


(Ic'cupaiioiifi. 

1S‘21. 

1831. • 

.Igiiculturp - - . 

17 

39 

Mnnufacturcs and trade 

iijirez 

3,887 

Otlier <>ccii])dtionb 

50 

608 

Tot iM - 

V,519 

4,S12 


Tliere were in the par. of Bradford, and principally in 
tlii‘ town, iu 1 k:$ 9, 142 worsted mills, employing 10,890 
hamls ; 9 woollen mills, employing 681 do.; and 2 cottim 
mills, em])lii)’ing 98 do.: making in all, 1.53 mills, and 
11,07.5 hands. Of 120 engines belonging to those mills, 
90 weic wrought by steam, and 24 by water. The aver¬ 
age rate of wages in the principal omployments in the 
same year was,— men, irom 1.5s. to 36s. a week ; women, 
8 ^ 1 . to 1.5v.; and children, 2 .v. (iii. to 7s. 

'Fhe entire par. of Bradford is very densely peopled, 
and along all the jiriiicipal roads there is an almost unin¬ 
terrupted Buceession of towns and villages. Besides the 
woollen trade, whtcii is the prineipal employment, and 
others more recently introduced, tlie iron trade has ex¬ 
isted from time immemorial, as is proved by the discovery 
of a number of Roman eoins, in (he midst of a muss of 
scorin', tiie refuse uf an ancient blooinery in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of the town. Tlie supply of ore is ubuiidaiit: 
tlie principal works, in wliirh articles of the largest and 
most cuniplicated descriiition are mamifactured^re .it 
Rowling ami Lowmoor. There w’eie connected vvfth (lie 
iron trade, in 1831, in Bradford town, 3,51; and eug.tged 
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in thf! mines in Bradfurd, Howling, and N. Uicrloy, 1,178 
ludivlduala. 

A festival numerously attended, and celebrated with 
much gaiety, is held at Bradford every seventh year, in 
honour of Bishop Blaise, said to be the inventor of wool- 
combing. The manufactures jiroduced here arc con¬ 
voyed to all parts by means ol the I<eeds and Jdvorpool 
canal, which eoininunicates with the town by a branch, 

3 in. long, and by the Aire and Caldt'r canal to Hull, and 
thence to all parts of the world Markets are ln‘bl on 
Thursdays; fairs on March 3,4. July 17, IK, 10. and Dec.O, 
10,11.; the last is a great mart for pigs. The banks are 
the Bradford Banking Coinjiany, Bradford (Commercial 
Banking Company, branches of the Leeds and W. Bid¬ 
ing and of the Yorkshire district banks, a iirivate bank¬ 
ing house, and a savings’ bank, established in IKIK, which 
had, on the 20th Nov. 1838, a gross sum of .51,238/. IDs lO^d., 
denosiled by 1.8W) subscribers. 

In modern times, Bradford has been chiefly remarkable 
for having (in 1812) been a principal seat of Lwrf- 
d/Am, or of those misguided individuals who supposed 
that tindr interests would be pmmoted by the de- 
struetion of tliat machinery to which, more tliaii any 
thing else, Uriulford, in common with other manufac-j 
turiiig towns, is indebted for its wonderful pro^pi'rity. | 
'riie outr.ige.s committed by the Luddites were, however, 
liiially suppressed, tliough not without some si^vero ex¬ 
amples. It is to be h<*i»ed th.at the more general difl'usi'in 
of sounder information on such subjects may jircvcnt a 
recurrenee of such/rto tic sc enormities. 

In isj.'i the trade of Bradford was completely stojiped, 
for nearly tin? whole year, by a most obstinate s/j iac on 
the p.'irt of the workmen ; but since then tlie Imsiness of 
the town has been prosecuted withoiit mterniption. {Al¬ 
iev's Ili^t. i\f Vorlrs/ifrc ; Jiattics's Htsl. and Direct, of 
Yorkshire ; Pari, liepors, ; Prtv. Inform .) 

BitAnioun ((Iblvt), a par. and town of Fngland, 
CO. Wilts, bund. Bradford, on the Avon, 93in. W. by S. 
London. l*op.,p.ir , 1821, 10,2.31 ; 1831, 10,102 : houses at 
the latter date, 2,2*»4. The river duidcs the town into 2 

larts (called the New, and Old towns), and is crossed 

»y 2 bridges, one ancient, with 9 arclies ; the other 
modern, with 4. 'I'lie old tow'n consists chiefly ol 3 
streets, eaeii above the other, on the shipe and brow of 
a hill, rLsiiig abruptly from the N. bank; most ol 
the Streets .ire very narrow, but in this rospeet inanv 
Imjirovemcnls ha\e been made wltliin a rerent period, 
'rhe lioiisi\s are all of stone, and many of tliem very 
respectable striu tures. The ciiureh is an ancient build¬ 
ing at the foot ot the hill. Six of the principal sects of 
dissenters have pla. es of worship in the town : there is 
a charity school for (lO hoys, founded in 1712; am! 2 sets 
of almshouses, one for men, one for women. A weekly 
market is held on S:iturday, and an unnu.al fair on 
Trinity Monday, 'J'here i.s also a cattle fair at Bradford- 
leigti, a hamlet in the par., the day following th.at of 
Sf. Bartholomew'. Tlie chief m.anufactiires ol lir.adlord 
are fine broadcloths and kerseymeres, — for these it has 
been noted for a very long iieriod: there are several 
mariufcictories in the towm ; and in 1838 it had 4 w’oolleii 
mills, emploving 118 iiands. The stone quarries in Winsley 
tithing cm]iloy above 100 men. It enjoys an exten¬ 
sive water communication with the towms to the K. and 
W., by means of the Avon and Rennet Canal. A court of 
requests for debts inuler fd. is held every third Tuesilay : 
its jurisdiction rompnst*s 3 adjoining hundreds, and it is 
held on tlie intennediiite Tuesdays, at Trowbridge and 
Melkshatii. Bradlurd is a union town, under the Poor 
Law Act; its own r.ates aver.ige 6,147/. The ami. 
value of real prop, of tlie parisli in 1M.5 was 20,847/. 
Tlie area of the wliole parisli 11,740 HLTe.s. com])ri.^irlg, 
lu‘side the towm, 4 cliaiielries and 1 tithing. There 
is much pictunvsque scenery along tlie w'indings of 
the river and the dolls of its wooded liills, and many 
fine old mansions. About one tliird of the entire pop. 
reside in the town, wliieh must have been of some con¬ 
sequence in the Saxon peiiod, for St. Diinstaii was 
elected bishop of Worce.ster at a synod held in it. 
Bradford sent members to one parliament in Edw'ard I.’s 
reign, but never since; nor is there any record of its 
having ever been incorporated. 

BKADING, a par, and inarit. bor.-town of England, 
CO. Southampton, div. Isle of Wight, liberty E. Medina, 
73 m. S.W. London. Pop., in 1821. 2,<.23 ; 1831, 2,227: 
houses at the latter date, 338. It is situated at the head 
of Broiling Haven, at the E. extremity of the island, and i 
consists of one long street of irregular buildiugs. The 
church is said to have been built in 704, but it must have 
andergone extensive alterations and repairs: there are also 
two dissenting chaiieks, a national school for 00 children, 
and a small towm-nall, under which is a market-place, 
but the ra.arkpt has ceased to be held . there are still 
annual fairs. May 1. September 21. There is a quay for 
the accommodation of small vessels, the place being ap- 
proadstole by such at high water; but the tr.ict which 
forms tlic lesluary (about 9(M) .acres) is uncovered at i*very 
tide. An attempt to embank it, autl shut out the sea. 
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was m.ade by Sir II. Middleton (the projector of the New 
Ilivcr), but unsuccessfully. The town was Incorporated, 
and aiii.arket and fair granted in II Kdw. L; there was 
another in 0 Edw. VI., under which the town was go¬ 
verned by two bailifTs and two magistrates, the former 
elected annually; the latter were the btdlifl's of the 
preceding year. 

BBADn INCPI, a par. and bor. of England, co. Devon, 
hund. Hayridge ; 1.50 m. W. by S. Xondnn. Pop., 1821, 

l, 511 ; 1831, lfj24 ; houses, .324 ; area, 4,320 acres. It Is 
nleasantly situated on an eminence, surroundeil by higher 
hills, except on the 8., and consists, for the must part, of a 
collection of neat thatched cottages. The church is an 
ancient structure; and there is a guildhall, with a gaol 
under, huilL subsequently to .*1 fire chat nearly destroyed 
the plaee a few years .since. There are throe naper-mills 
in the fiarish, w'liich employ HO or 90 hands ; tne rest are 
mostly eng.iged in agriculture. It once had a considerable 
woollen trade, but this has ceased, and its ancient weekly 
market has been discontinued, llicre arc still two annual 
fairs h(>Id, May G. and Oct. 2. It had a charter of incor* 
poration, granted by Reginald, P'arl of Cornwall, which 
was renewed ami extended by J.'tmes I. and James II. ; 
under it were niqiointcd a imayor, recorder, 12 masters, 
24 iiifei lor burge.s.ses. A'C.; and courts of quarter sessions 
and rei'ord were held, which have bi’en abolished by 
the Municipal Reform Act. It returned 2 mem. to tho 
11. of C. from the reign of Edw'. 11. to that of Hen. VII., 
when inability to pay their wages was pleaded, and ad¬ 
mitted. on p.iying a fine of 6 marks. 

BR.VGA (an. Avgusta Brneara) a city of Portugal, 
I’.ap. prov. Entrc Douro o Mlnho, and of tho comarca 
of I he same iitime, on a hill in the middle of a large and 
fertile plain, lu tween tlie Cavado and the Dieste, 33 

m. N.N.E. Oporto, lat. 42' N., long. 8^ 20' W. 
Pop. 14,.5(IO. It is defended by a ritadel, and is sur¬ 
rounded by walls flanked with towns. The skirts arc 
ratiier narrow, ami the houses old: it is the seat of an 
archhibhopric, and has a large cathedral, several pari,sh 
churches and eoiivent.s, .an archiepiscopnl palace, and 
seminaries, 78 fountains, some of which are highly or¬ 
namented. It has great mirnbers ot silversmitlis, har- 
iiess-tnakers, ami hatters, who supply with their wares 
all the fairs in the adjoining I’ortuguesc districts, as w’ell 
us most ol those in Oallicia in Spam. 

Br.iga is a very aneiciit city, its fuiimlntion being 
nsenbed to the Carthaginians. Down to a recent pe¬ 
riod it had the ruins of a Roman am])hithealre ami 
aqueduct, but these arc uow nearly obliterated, and it 
jiossesses few' memorials of its ancient grandeur, exeejit 
some Coins, found in the vicinity, and some Roman 
millstoiies. About 1^ m. E. from'tlie city, on a hill, is 
the renowned saiietuarj do Senfmr Te.\vs do Monte, an¬ 
nually resorted to iiy crowds of jiilgrims. {Mtflanos Diet. 
Ueograp/nque.) 

BK.\(;ANZA, a town of Portugal, prov. Tra.s-os- 
Monles, rap. eornarea, in a fertile plain, on the I-'er- 
ri*ii7.a. 3.5 m. N.W. Mirandella Pop. 4,000. It is par¬ 
tially fortified, has a good citadel, is the seat of a 
bisliopric, has two ehurches, a college, .and some manu¬ 
factures of silk and velvet. It was erected into a duchy 
in 1442; and in 1040, John 11., 8th duke of Braganza, 
.ascended the Portuguese throne under the title of 
Jolin IV’. Ills descendants continue to enjov the crown 
of Portugal, and liave also acquired that of Brazil. 

BRAHlt^OVV or BR.\lLOFE, a town of Turkey in 
Europe, in VV.illacliia, on the left bank of the Danube, 
12 m. S.S.W. Calacz, and .about 10.5 m. by wrater from 
the Black Sea. Pop. 0,000. ? This may lie said to bo 
the Lca-port of VSTallachia, and in it all the foreign 
trade of the province centres. All vessels capable of 
entering the Danube nay ascend to BrailofT; and its 
port, on one of the arms of the river, being defended 
liy a small island from the drift icc carried down hy 
the current in the spring, ships may winter here in 
lierfuct safety. Houses regularly built, principally from 
the ruins of the castle, which has been demolished; 
and the imiiortance of the town having increased with 
the independence of the province, and the increasing 
commerce and navigation of the Dimubc, several hand¬ 
some new streets and edifices have been recently erected. 
The warehouses are capable of containing above 200,000 
chetwerts of com. Tlie great arthies of export arc tho 
raw products of the country ; .as corn (particularly 
wheat), tallow, hides, beel, wool, salt, timber, staves, 
Ac. In 1833 tho exports of corn amounted to from 
2.50,000 to 300,000 chetwerts, and those of tallow to about 
00,000 floods. In 1832, 280 ships of diflerent burden 
sailetl iroin BrailoiT, and the number has since increased. 
In 1831,18.5 vessels arrived at the port from the Black 
Sea, by the Soiilineh mouth of the llanubo. The trade 
has been principally iuaii.iged by Greek houses; but 
merchants from England and other foreign countries are 
now beginning to establish thenibclvcs here and at Ga- 
Inrz. (See Jiagemcister's Report on Ike Trade of the 
Black Sea, Eng. Trans, p. 89. and passim ; and the aits. 
Da.npuf, Calacz, aud W'allachia, iu this work.) 
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BHAIIMAPUTKA {the son of Brahma')^ vulg. Hc'u- 
MAMi'tioTKH, one of the largest rivers of Asia, tonning 
the proper R. boundary of liindostan; the i>enin.sula 
beyond which should, therefore, rattier bn called “ India 
beyond the Brahmaputra,” than “ beyond the IJanges,” 
since the former separates two regions, for tlie most 
art unlike, not only in their topographical features, 
ut also singularly so in the races of people who 
Inhabit them, their religion, customs, &c. The Brali- 
maputra has three separate sources, viz. tlie Dihong, 
Dibong, and Lohit livers, which unite in Upper Assam; 
the first has been traced by Cants. Bedford and Wilcox, 
and I.leiit. Burl ton, tlirough tno Himalaya chain to lat. 
28® 1.V N., and long. 9.*)^ !(/ E., and is in all probability 
a continuation of the great Saiupo of Tibet. (Sec San- 
po.) The Dihong, at the point to which Lieiits. Wilcox 
and Ilurlton penetrated, was300 ft. wide, had considerable 
depth, and contained many rapids ; one of which being 
found Impassable, and the adjacent country wild and 
difficult in the extreme, prevented the future prosecution 
of tlic survey: the Dihong carries twice as much w.atcr 
as the Lohit into the Bralim.aputra. The Dibong is the 
central and smallest of the three rivers ; it rises N. the 
Himalaya, near lat. 28'-' 1(K N., and long. 07‘'’, and passes 
through the mountains into Assam, near lat. 28^ 15^, and 
long. 9(P. The l.ohit, called by tlie Assamese “holy 
stream,” and considered by the Brahmins as mure espe¬ 
cially the origin of the Brahmaputra, is formed by the 
union of the Taluka and Taludiiig, two streams rising in 
the high mountain region of 'i'lbet, between lat. 28^ and 
29° N., and long. 97*^ amlDH^ K., w’hicii haring joined, 
the river thence resulting takes a S.W. course, pene¬ 
trating the Lang-tam chain of mountains (a continuation 
of the Himalajaj, and passing through a remarkable 
basin of rocky hills, a pLace of pilgrimage often fretpientcd 
by Brahmins, in which it i.s augmented by the w.aters of 
the BrahmakunA, a holy pool fabled to owe its origin to 
an intrigue between Brahma and the wife of a sauton. 
At its exit from this basin the river receives the name of 
Bndimaputra, and is 200 ft. broail: for the next GO 
m. its course is mostly W.; 15 m. below Suddya, in 
lat. about 27^ 50' N., and long. 95*^ Ob' at a height of 
1,150 (Paris) ft. above the h'vcl of tlic sea, the .streams of 
the Dihong and Dibong join it. It now Hows in a S.W. 
direction through the centre of Assam, with a very 
variable width, since its channel is continually .«<ubdivid- 
ing to enclose a prodigious number of ishands, the largest 
of which, tliatol Alajuli, in central ANsain, is nearly 7b in. 
long, and 10 m. in its greatest breadtli. While in As'^am 
the Bralimaputra is said to receive as many as 6b tribu¬ 
tary rivers. It enters Bengal in the Bnngpore distr., 
and soon after cliangcs its direction, flowing at first 8. 
and S.E., encircling the W'. extremity of the Uarrow 
mountains, and finely, S.S.W., to fall into tlie B.iy of 
Beng.al by a mouth 5 m. wide, in lat. 22^’50'N., long. 
90^ 40^ £., in conjunction with the largest branch of 
the Ganges. The chief tributary streams it receives 
in Bengal arc, the Soormah, Barak, and Goointy, on 
the left, and the Gadada, Ncclcoraer, Ti*esta, and Megna, 
on the right h.*ind; the latter of which rivers, though 
not one tenth part its size, communicates its own name 
to the Brahmaputra after their junction. 'rin* af¬ 
fluents of the Brahmaputra bringing down vast quan. 
titles of mud, its waters are usually extremely thick 
and dirty, and its surface, during the floods, is cos cred 
with foam, intermixed with logs of wood, large masses of 
reeds, and carcasses ol men and cattle, its rise eom- 
moiily begins in A])ril; it attains its greatest elevation 
at the beginning of August, towards tlic end of which 
montli its inundation subsides. Some rise, but no over¬ 
flow, is experienced in September and October. In Bengal 
It is not fordable at any season, but it is by no means so 
readily navigated as the Ganges; the direction of the 
wind, which blow's for so many months contrary to the 
course of the l.ittcr river, is commonly coincident with 
the direction of the Brahmaputra, and adverse to all 

f irogress upwards. Its banks are mostly covered with 
tingle or marsh-land, and in many places quite destitute 
of tracAs; and its current is so strong, that 1 m. a day 
against tho stream is, for a canoe, considered a tolor- 
able advance. (Bitterns Erdkunde von Asicut vol. iii.; 
Hamilton's E. I. Gaz. i. 286—2BH.) 

BUAlNTBEK.a par. and town of England, co. Essex, 
hund. Hinkford, 36 m. N.E. London. Area, 2,500 acres. 
Pop. of par. in 1821,2.983; 1831,3,422. The town is built 
on an eminence, and consists of several narrow irregular 
streets, in which a few good houses, of modern date, are 
dispersed, but the greater part are ancient mean build¬ 
ings, many of them wood; tne village of Bucking, In the 
parish of that name, is a continuation of this town on its 
N. side, and consists of one long street, in which are 
throe dissenting chapels, and many w'cll-biiilt houses. 
Booking parish Includes 3,800 acres, and had, in 1831, a 
pop. of 3,128, mostly in the village. Braintree church is 
a spaclont Gothic structure, with a tower and spire, on 
the elevated site of a still older encampment. There are 
flmr disseoting chapels; an endowed school for 10 boys 


(in which Ray, the naturalist, w'ax educated); and se¬ 
veral charities: the principal one produces 350f. a year, 
wliioh is shared by the poor of tins and two ailjoining 
p.irishe8. A weekly market Is held on Wednesday; and 
two annual fairs, each lasting three days, wiiich eoin- 
menco May 7. and October 2. The manufacture of silk 
and crape forms the chief employment of tho inhabit¬ 
ants. 'J'hesc have latterly been a good deal extended, and 
have superseded the woollen manufacture, previously 
carried on. I'lierc arc several maiiutaeturics on the 
course of tho Blackwatur, which flows N. of the town. 
Ann. val. of real prop, in 1815, 4,49:1/.: of Booking, 6,957/. 
Braintree is the central town of a poor law union of 14 
parishes: its own rates average 2,187/.: it has four 
guardians. I'hose of Booking average 3,210/.: it lias a like 
number of guardians. The former is also a polling tow n 
for the N. division of Essex. ( Wright's Hist, qf Essex j 
Pari. Papers and Rep., &c.) 

BltAKtH^, a town of the Prussian .States, prov. W'est- 
phalia, reg. Minden, cap. circle, on the Brueht, near its 
confluence with the Netto, 32 m. N.N.W. Cassel. Pop. 
3,000. It has a Catholic parish church, an hospital, a 
workhouse; and lubrics of linen, tobacco, and a glass- 
work. 

BUAMBER, a par. and bor. of England, co. Sussex, 
hund. Steyning, on the Adur, wdiicli is navigable ftir small 
vessels, 45 m. S. by W. London. Pup., 1831, 97; houses, 
27 ; area, 870 acres. It claims to be a bor. liy proscription, 
and was of sufficient im]iurtancc to give its name to the 
rape, in whieh it is situated. It sent 2 niein. to tho H. 
of C. from the 23 Edw. I., with occasional omissions 
between that date .and 7 Edw. IV.; and subsequently, 
without interruption, till it was disfranchised by Uie 
Ucionn Act; tiie right of election was in burgage tenure 
voters paying scot and lot, of wliich there were about 
20 . 

BRAMPTON, a p.arish and market town of England, 
CO. Cumberland, Eskdale W.ard. Area of par., 16,970 
acres. Pop. 3,345 ; pop. of township of Brampton, 2,842. 
The town is situated 10 m. N.E. (^arlnsle, in a deep 
narrow valley. It ii.is a towii-iiall, built b> the Earl of 
Carlisle in 1817, in which court.s are lu*ld ior the barony 
of Gilsl.ind. The par. church, now in rums, Ls .it tho 
village of Irthingtoii, about m. distant ; but it has a 
larochlal chapel, built in 1789, and repaired and «‘n- 
arged in 1827 : it has also 4 dissenting chapeLs, a gr.im- 
mar-school, a national school, erected by the Earl of 
Car1isl(‘, an iniant school, and 12 almshouses fur (i old 
men and .a.s many women. At the E. end of the town 
is the mn.at, a eonic.al mount, rising 360 ft. above the 
level of the street-s. The weaving of checks, ginghams, 
and other descriptions of cotton poods, on account of 
the Carlisle inaniiractiires, is carried on to a consider¬ 
able extent. Market-day, Wednesday. 

BRANDENBURG, an important prov. of the Prussian 
status, con>isting principally of the ancient mark or 
luarquisate of Brandenburg, having N. Mecklenburg and 
Pomerania, E. the pruvs. of Prussia uiui Posen, .S. Si¬ 
lesia and the kingdom of Saxony, and W. Prussian 
Saxony, Anhalt, and Hanover; between 51^ 10' and 
r>:V“' 37' N. lat., and 11” 13' and 16« 12' E. long. Area, 
IS.niK) sq. in. Pop., 1837, 1,694.042, of whom 1,666,232 
are Protestants, 15,258 Catholics, and 12,.552 Jews, &c. 
It is divided into iwu regencies arul 34 rlrele.s. Prin¬ 
cipal towns, Berlin, Potsdam, Erunkfort, Btandenburg, 
&c. It consists priiicipally ui an iinmense sandy plain, 
watered by the Oder, Spree, llavel, Warta, Net/., and 
other rivers, and by numerous lakes. Soil generally 
oor: in many parts, indeed, it consists of vast tracts of 
arreii sand, uivorsifled with extensive heaths and 
moors ; but in other ptirts, particularly along the rivers 
and lakes, then* is a good deal of meadow, marsh, and 
other eompar.'itively ricli land. Forests very extensive. 
Estimating tlie whole extent of tlie prov. at 1.5,800,000 
morgen, it is supposed to be distributed as follows: — 
water, 300,000 morgen; woods, 3,500,000 do. | arable 
lands, 6,700,000 do.; gardens, 66,000 do.; waste lands, 
3,250,000 do.; buildings, rurods, Ac., 550,000 do. Corn of 
all sorts is raised. Buckwheat, however, succeeds better 
than any other sort of grain on tho sandy soils and next 
to it rye. Potatoes are now very extensively cultivated. 
The other principal products are wool, hemp and flax, 
tobacco, timber, hops, Ac. Agriculture, though back¬ 
ward, lias made great advances since 1815. The breeds 
of horses and sheep liavo been materially Improved; 
articular attention is paid to the raising of wool, which 
as become a most important product. In 1837 the stock 
of black cattle amounted to 5.54,900 head; horses, 180,000; 
sheep, about 2,500,000; hogs, 17.5,000. The average rent 
per Prussian morgen of cultivated laud of a medium 
degree of fertility may be about 2^ rixdollars (7s. fki. 
sterllnp). Agricultural labourers receive from 7d. to 9d. 
a day m summer, but in winter they are seldom em¬ 
ployed by tiic day. With the exception of lime and 
gypsum, the minerals arc of no imjlbrtance. Manufac¬ 
tures were introduced by the refugees from Fran^ sub¬ 
sequently to the revocation of the edict of Nantes, and 
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aro pretty extensive. They are prinrlpally rnrrl(*<l on at 
Deriin (wiiieh see, and Piuissia). Breweries, distillericH, 
glass-works, brick-kilns, tanneries, potash, cliarcoal, 
and lime manufactories, are very numerous, and em¬ 
ploy a great many hands. The internal triide of 
the prov. is very considerable, and is much facilitated 
by the rivers and navigable canals by which tliey 
arc united. 'Phe roans, also, have latterly been 
very greatly improved. {See Prussia.) “Whether,” 
says an intellij^cnt traveller, “it be owing to the ex¬ 
treme niggardliness of the soil, which is for the most 
lart sandy and unjirodiictive, the Brandenburgers are 
n general extremely abstemious; bread, butter, and 
potatoes being the principal articles of consumption. 
The latter with the low<*r classes ; and the former I 
have seen all ranks partake of lialf a dozen times a day. 
If you visit a friend, it is more than probable the lunch 
will be hutter^hrod (bread and butter): if you go to an 
inn and ord(‘r refreshment, without spcciiyiiig any thing 
particular, this will certainly be brought. Still, how¬ 
ever )inpular, it divides its empire with potatoes, which 
a stranger taking notes might witii every justici; enter 
in his pocket-book as tiie national food. They are servi'd 
up in an imincnse variety of forms.” {Germany arid the 
OrrmanH^ i. 07. I.ond. IHad.) 

BuAMni<.NUURc:, a town of Prussia, prov same name, 
reg. Potsdam, cap. circ. W. Ilavclland, on the Havel, 
36m. W’. S.W'. Berlin, and 3H m. N.K. Magdeburg; lat. 
WiP 27' N., long. 12*^ 32' E. Pop 1.3,001). The river diviiies 
it into three parts; the old town on the right, and the 
new on the left bank ; while on an island between tlmn 
is built the“ Cathedral Town,” whieh. from standing on 
piles, is also called “ Venice.” Streets of the old town 
n.arrow and crooked; but those ol the new town are 
companatively broad and straight; liotii .are walled, and 
connected by a bridge. On the isl.ind is the cattu'dral, a 
striic turc of the I4th eentury, the eastle, and an eques¬ 
trian aeailemy It has H cliiirches, .6 hoopitals. a conneil- 
nouse with a public lilirary, a gymnasium, a citizens' 
school {Burffcrschule'), a superior female school, with 
numerous elementary and charity school.^; a woikhou.se. 
a theatre, and three public .squares, in one of which 
stands the UolandNaule, a column hewn out ol a .single 
block of stone. 'I'lie fontalldmonl^nent^in St.C.-itheiine’s 
cinireb are worthy of notice, as are al-o the works ol art 
in the cathedral. 7’liere are manufactures ot woollens, 
fiisti.ms, linens, stockings, papei,i*te.; with ininierous 
breweries, distilleries, tanneries, and some boat-biiiht- | 
iiig; and it has a brisk trade both by land .and water It | 
lias been several times besieged — bv Henry the Powder, 
Albrecht the Be.ar. (iiistavus Adolpbu«, Ac. It was the 
birth-place of Julius von Voss. {Ion Zci/fitx, Dcr 
Preussichc Slant, lt<3G, i. ISO, IS7, Ac ) 

BB\NnRNijrnr. (Nnw), atown ol the grand duchy of 
Met klenbiirg .Siielitz, on a rivulet wiiich falls into the 
l.ake Tollen, 17 m. N. bj K. New' Strclitz. Pfip. 0 ,(i 00 . It 
is w'allcil, and well built; lias a castle, a grammar 
scliool, sebooks for the sons and daughters ol towns- 
pi'ople, a woikhouse, and some woollen ainl cotton 
ftdirics ; but the business of distillation is the most im¬ 
portant carried on in the town. 

BRANDON, ap.ar. ami town of England, cn. Suffolkt 
bund. l.ackUml; 73 in. N.N.E. I^oudon. Pop., IS21. 
1,770 ; IHIll, 2.006 ; hou.ses, 406 ; area, 6,670 acres. It is 
on the S bank of tlu^ Little Ouse, or Brandon river, w liicb 
forms the N. boundary of the county, and is here 
crossed by a ne.at stone bridge; about a mile Iwlow 
which is a ferry, where goods arc depositixi for coiivey- 
ain*e by the river, to and from the IsJe of lily. Oiin- 
flnits are made in the town and sent to various parts of 
the kingdom : they are ])roeured about a mile W. of It, 
from beds traversing a chalk stratum, ami alternating 
with others of nipc-elay; manv labourers are eiiqiloycd 
in quarrying tiu‘se Hints. There is also some traitic 
c.arried on in corn, malt, coals, timber, Ac. In the 
neighbourhood are some extensive rabbit warrens, 
wliieh, in i»art, supply the London markets. Fairs are 
still licdd, Feb. 14.. .lime 11., Nov. 11.; but the market 
has been discontinued. Then* is an endowed fiee school. 
Brandon camp, a sq. earth-work in the vicinity, is sup¬ 
posed to be the Jiravmium of the Homans. 'I’be Duke 
of Hamilton and Brandon derives his English title from 
this town. 

BRAN TOME, a town of France, dep. Dordogne, cap. 
cant., on the Dr6mc, near its confluence with the ('ollc, 
12 m. N.W. Perigueux. Fop. 2,d(K). U is agreeably 
situated, and is a neat handsome town. The walls and 
ditches by which it was formerly surrounded have been 
demolished. It has some fabrics of woollen stiiiTs, ho¬ 
siery, and cotton. Near the town is an abbey of the 
BunedlctineSythe foundation of which is ascribed by some 
to Charlemagne, and by others, to Louls-le-Dcbonnaire. 
This abbey was held t» commendam by the historiim 
Brantoine, who retired thither after the battle of J.irnac, 
and ^mposed 4n this retreat a part of his works. 

^^Bl^UN‘:SER(S?a town of Prussia, prov. E. Prussia, 
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pap.circ. on the Pns^arge,about 3 m. .above where It falls 
into the Frische Haft'. Pop. 7,000. The river is navi¬ 
gable as far as the town by vessels of small burden, and 
it has some shipping, and cxiiorts corn and timber. It 
is the residence of the bishop of Ernielnnd, the seat of a 
royal court of justice, and has several churches, a monas. 
tery, a normal school, and 4 hospitals. But it derives its 
principal claim to notice from its seminary, the Lyceum 
Ilosianum, for the education of Catholic elergyinen. It 
is so railed from it.s having been founded and endowed 
by the learned Stanislaus Hoslus, bishop of Ermeland. 
It lias six professors, and had, in 1837, 27 students. 

BRAY, a townisbip of England, co. Berks, bund. 
Bray. Pop. 1,01)0.? This place would be unworthy 
notice in a work of tins sort, were it not that it has 
attained a proverbial notoriety. The parson who held 
the living, a vicarage, in the reigns of Henry VIIL, 
Etlward VI., Mary, and Elizabeth, appears to have bea-n 
gifted with a most arcommiKlatiiig coiisrience. He 
rommenced a Papist, tlnm beraini* I'rotestant, next 
I'apist again, and then Protestant again 1 On being 
t.axed with inconsistency, be deleiided liimself by saying 
that he had always atllicre'l to his pnnriple, which w-as 
“to live and dje Vicar of Bray I” 'I’hc well known 
song represents this worthy virar as living in the reign 
of Charles 11. and bis Bucressors; but the above is 
E'uller’s account of the matter, (vol. i. 79. ed. 1811.) 

Bray, a murit. town of Ireland, cos. Wicklow and 
Dniilin, prov. ladiister, on the Bray or Dargic, 12 m. 
S.E. by S. Dublin. Pon. in 1821, 2,029; in 1831. 3.650; 
pup. in 1834 of the parishes of Bray and Old Connaught, 
in which the town is situate, 5,176, of whom 1,184 are oi 
the estal). church, 29 Prot. diss., and 3,963 Rom. Cath. 
The town, which takes its name from Bre, or Bree, a 
headland .at tlie foot ot w iiich it stands, is divided into 
two portions by the river, wiiich also separates the 
enunties of \\ icklovv ;md Dublin. Thc*part on the N., 
or Dublin side, is c.alled Inttle Br.ay : the commuiiif ation 
between the two divisions is kept up by an ohl bridge. 
It has a palish chiirdi, a large and elegant Rom. Catli. 
chiipel, a Presbjtcrian meeting-house, and several 
scliools, one of which, an iiilant school, is a .spacious 
building: it has also a snving'>* bank, a loan fund, an 
hospital, and a dispensarj. An oUl c.istle in l.ittle Bray 
has been converted into a b.arrack. A voiuitaliul.iry anil 
a coast-guard force are stationed here,and near the* town 
is a luartiiio tower, iiie tow a is iicatlj built, and is be¬ 
come a fashionable watering-place. It was formerly 
incorporated, and parlianients were lield here, but its 
chartered privileges have fallen into desuetude. A ma¬ 
norial court IS held monthly, and jictty se.ssions on alter¬ 
nate Mondays. It manufactures small quantities of linen 
and coarse woollens ; there is also a brewery and flour¬ 
mill. Markets are held on Tuesdays and .Satindays; 
fairs for treezes on Jan. 12 , May 4.. Aug. 6., and Nov .12.; 
and for rattle on March I., May J , July l..Aiig.l.6.,.Sep.20., 
.and Dec. 14. Post-oflice revenue in 1830, .64.3/.; in 1S.';6, 
.686/ A mail coach, several stage co.oches, oraiiibnses, and 
cars, ]>ass daily through the town, or ply from it to 
neiglihouriiig places, chiefly to Kingstown. The harbour 
is barred by a bed of shingle, whicli has to be cut 
through annually, in onler to admit v essels ol any size. 
The imports are coal, to the amount of .6,000 tons, 
and freestone and limestone ol 7,tM)0. A cimsulcr.ihle 
flshery of cod, haddock, and heiiiiig, w.as fornieily par¬ 
ried oiif which has Ik‘cii completely .annihilaUal. The 
salmon fishery has also declined. Tiout. caught in the 
Bray river is abundant, and higlily esteemed. 

BRAZIL*, an empire of S. America, si'cond only in 
extent to the giant empires of Clii'ia and Rnsska, 
stretches along about two thirds of the E. roast of lh.it 
continent, while its MiiM'rfuial area occupies nearly liali 
its whole extent. It lies bctwi*cn 4° 17' N. .and 33^ S. 
Icit.; its most easti'rly point is Cape St. Augustin, in 
3P58'W. long., Imt tlie longitude of its \V. frontier 
cannot he dctermiiK'd with accuntcy, .since its boundary- 
line on that side i*. ill couiitiies hilhcrto unexplored by 
Europeans; it prolxahly verges upon 76'^, The length, 
from N. to S., is lietvvceii 2,600 and 2,700 m., and its 
breadth, from E. to Wbetween 2,3(K) and 2,400 in. Its 
extent of coast along the Atlantic Ocean exceeds 4,000 
m.; its area has been cstinialcd at from 2,3(H),0()0 to 
2,700,000 sq. in. It is hounded 1*!. .and S. by the Atlantic 
Ocean; N by Fieiicli, Dutch, and British Oiiiaim, and 
the reiiiihlic of Culotuhia, from which it is separ.ited by 
a chain of mountains, under the various n.imcs of Serra 
de Tuliuiiy’, Serra Pecarainio, A-c., and tlie Kio Oya- 
poco: IS. by the Atlantic Ocean ; and W. by the states 
constituting the lederal republic of La l*lnta, with 

* It Id cfimnionty Bmi|uiM*cl thnt the wood yielding the red dye 
Cdnahnnia HraxithUo, ilerlvi'il its rmninon name of Uraril-wood from 
its bwiig iiTlm iviiUy iniiwrtetltrom. Olid vwoduced in, Hmzil. lliis, 
however, is not the fact. It has been shown that woods yielding a 
red dye wen? calhsl Brazil-woovls long previously to the discovery 
of Amotlia: and th.it the early voyagers gave the name of Brasil to 
the iiart of that continent to which it is still aiqilicd, from their 
having ascertained tliat it aboundeil in such woods. (Rancra/I'« 
Phtlotophy ol Culourif li. SI G—321.) 
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Bolivia, Peru, and Ecuador or Quito. The rountiy 
which was formerly iucluded iiiuli'r the n.une of Brazil 
is proved by ancient maps to have extemled only from 
the sea-coast to Kio San l*edro. The rortuguese, how¬ 
ever, have never ceased adding fresh acquisitions to tiic ! 
country which they already possessiH*., mid their nos- ' 
session has from time to time been cuniirmud to them ' 
by treaties with Spain. ' 

Neariy two tiiirds of Brazil consists of high land and , 
mountains. Estimates liave been given oi tlie com- • 
paratlvc quantity of tlie country under tilhige and that 
still in a wild state, as well as of that uccupii^d by rivers, j 
swamps, tfec. Ac.; but from the very limited knowledge 
which Europeans possess of by far the largc'r portion of, 
Brazil, it is plain such estimates van be good for nothing, ' 
unless it be to throw riiliciile and discredit on all si a- , 
tistical computations. It is, however, abundantly ceitain 
that the extent of cultivated land bears but a very small 
proportion indeed to that of the whole country; perhajis ' 
nut more than R or 2 per cent.! i 

The following statement of the area and poimlation of | 
the dilfereut provinces is burrowed from the IVcimar 
Almatmc for 1H3'J. | 


Pruvinm. 

Arei in sii. 
in. (linK.) 

roj-. 182.3. 

Cli. Town--. 

1 Vara 

fi.3(l,<MM) 

14.3,073 

I'axa. 

ii Uiu Nf^n 

4 <! 1,000 

48,2.37 

Bare ell os. 

3 Maruiiltain . 

(>S,07.3 

1K2,!>K(; 

San IjUi-,. 

4 Piauld 

(iO,rit7 

40,2')(i 

J lclra.s. 

ft (learn 

70,1'.1.3 

272,71.3 

Arneati. 

(i Hiu (iranili- del Norte 

.31,'Z27 

88,736 

N.tUl. 

7 l*arnhil>.t 

l'l,76R 

216,232 

Parahiha. 

8 IVmamburo 

602,203 

Pcrnandiiiro. 

9 Alagoaa 

lO.'ZO'Z 

2r.0,'».30 

Porto Cal 10 . 

10 ScTEiwe 

18,117 

207,.323 

Sergiiie. 

11 Jtahi.i 

51,(.7.'} 

5.V),030 

Baliia.'S 

IZ EspjrUu Santo' 

37,'lO.'i 

73,006 

Vittoria 

13 liio datieiro 

iso,.3in 

.38-1.(1.30 

Rtu .lani-iro. 

11 San 1‘aulo 
l)i Miiuislieroea 

jyi.oi-z 

(i 10,032 

San Pniiiu. 

2.*>.-5,')73 

028,0.33 

lUnnan.i. 

l(« (fO>as 

31,3,700 

1.30,(X)0 

Vill.\ B<ia. 

17 Matto (trosso 

18 Feribindo 

420,4.'»ll 

1,000 

S2,0IHI 

000 

Villa Ik-ll.i. 

Total - 

«,7.3S,«142 

5,1.30,418 



I 

Pe.rhaps no country is more favoured by nature, as ^ 
regards the requisites for carrying on an extensive cjmti- ’ 
merce, than Brazil. All its principal cities are on the , 
roast: its harbours are among the linest in the world, ' 
and are connected witli the interior by numerous large i 
rivers, most of which arc navigable for a cousiderabic 
wav inland. 

The principal rivers are,— 1. the Amazon, generally ! 
considcr(*d the largest river in the world, supposed to j 
be foriiHKi by the junction of the modern Maniiloii (Tun- ! 
guragiia) witli the Ucayale, or ancient Maiaiion. It 
enters Brazil at San Francisco de Tabatinja, and Hows, 
from \V. to E., along the immense nortiieru pn>vince of 
Para, discharging itself into the Atlantic in about 
W. long. Its principal tributaries arc,— the Madeira, 
which takes its rise in Potosi, and flows a distance ol 70U 
leagues; the Xingu, in the province of Matto Gtosso. 
itself possessing several smaller tributary streams; the 
lUu Negro t> w'hich rises in New Granada, and loses 
itself in the N. of Brazil, after a course of 700 leagues ; 
the Tupiijo/., which rises in Matlo Grosso, la addition 
to these, are upwards of 00 others of lesser importance. 
2. Tlie llio Pardo, which traverse's a portion of tlic pro¬ 
vince of San Paulo, rises in the district of San Joiio del 
Bey, and empties itself into the Panina. 3. The Bio 
Duce, traversing the province of Espiritu Santo, and 
•erving as a sort of means of uniting the interior of 
Minas Goraes with the coast. 4. The Para or Tocantins, 
formed by the junction of the Araguay and ttie I'Draii- 
tlns, properly so called : the former is the principal 
branch. N. of this junction, being the smaller section of 
its course, it is known by the name of the Para, .md S. 
by that of the Araguay: it rises in the prov. of Goyaz, 
which it traverses, together with part of Para, and 
empties Itself into the Atlantic Ocean. At the mouth 
of tne Para, the phenomenon of the Aore, to which the 
Indians have given the name of pororoca, manifests 
Itself in a very striking manner. Three days previously 
to the new or full moon, when the tides are highest, an 
Immense wave, upwards of ir> ft. in perpendicular height, 
rushes from shore to shore with a treraendoiis iiuiso, 
and is succeeded immediately by a second and a tiiird, 
and sometimes by a fourth. The tide, instead of occu¬ 
pying six hours to flow, attains its greatest height in a 
few minutes. The roaring of the pororoca is heard at a 
distance of nearly two leagues. (Dinfs, Bres/t, p. 

Paris, 1837.) 5. The Rio San Francisco, one of the 

* Both the area and pop. of this prov. are much underrated : the 

A liedenpiitled iqion. 

t j!.!tcliwi.t(e fnnnier.ius upwards «»f 40 tribut.irlcs to this sincle 
rtw (ar««/i«. ,Hf tume u. 1.-17.) 

t The Br.'Zntum gl*** this name to all rrorls oT country, wliethrr 
plun or hilly, that are dctlltnte ot wood. Th«*v distinguish such tr.icts 
M sredlvandlieil bj oceaklonal wo«id hy the name of tatnjmt terrd»s. 


L-irgest of the Brazilian rivers, rise.s in llio viciuit> of 
the Paraii.i, in the prov. of Min.is Geraes. It is the oiiSy 
river of imporluiice between Baliia ami Pernainbiun. 
Its course is iiilerriipteii by tiie (‘aseadeof PaoUi Aflbiisw 

6. 'I’he Kio Grande-do-Sul', in the pruvineeof San Pedio, 

7. 'I'he I'arana, or Ea Plata, whieii sep:u'aies Bra'/ii 
from Paraguay tuid the stute.s of Lji l’l;it.a, and Ibruih 
also the boundary .line betw-een the province of Sau 
Paulo, Matto Grosso, and Goyaz. 7'he Bio Pardo, the 
Itahy, and the Aguapohy, empty themselves into if. 

In iiddilion to the above, we may sueeinetly enumerate, 
— 1. the Parnahyba, in the prov. of M.iranhao; 2. the 
Oyapoco, dividing French Guiaya from th-at portion 
belonging to Brazil; 3. the Paraguaeii, emptying itself 
into the Bay ot Bahia; 4. Bio Itapiciiru, known also by 
tlu! name of Jarobina and Bio do IVixe, in the province 
of Maranham; .I. tlie Bio (Jraiide do Norte; (i. the Jiquiu- 
honba, so celebrated ior its diamonds: it empties ll^elf 
into the ocean, alter having watered the piovnici' of 
Minas Gcraes; 7. The J.'iqiiaribo, Ac. Ac. Many of the 
rivers of Br.tziI, especially the Muraflon, like the Nile, 
overflow their banks, and sulijeet the coiuitiy, uiilil 
the middle of J.uiuary, to extensive iiun.d.itioiii., at¬ 
tended with an injiiruiiis efl'cet u))on tlie he.ilth. Tlie 
navigation of many of the Brazilian rivers, at a dist.uiee 
from the coast, is interrupted by dungi'ious bills and 
ra])ids, and the mouths of many of the sinalli'r rivers are 
subject to winds .and currents, wliicli render them ex¬ 
tremely unsafe. 

Lakes, — The lakes of Brazil are few and inconsider¬ 
able in extent: the jirincipal are those ot Los P.atos and 
Mirim, the lonner ol which is merely a widening of the Bio 
Grande de San Pedro. Tlieie are also tliosi' of Jiqiara- 
uain, Jigniba, Manguaba, Parapitinga, Jaguarassu, Ac. 

Tlie form ot Brazil may be saiil almost to resemble that 
of a heart, of wliii-li the greatest diameter, fioin E. to W' , 
in a straight line Irom (Jape Botpie to Pern, approaclu-s 
an extent of .15 degrees. Tlie J*!. side ot Brazil is tra¬ 
versed, from N. to S., at more or less distance from the 
coast, by n mountainous range, of whicli the average 
height is about .1,1)00 it.: it is known by the name of St*ri a 
do Mar, and its greatest height is 4,(iCKi ft. This range 
serves to divide the coast-laud from tlie liigli land, con¬ 
sisting of GainposL tlie average lieiglil ol winch in alunit 
2,.500 ft. It gradually becomes lower in tlie direction of 
I*«araguay, until it be lost in tl>(> low and mostly marshy 
]ilainB inhabiti'd by the Indian tnlie of Guaycurns. Many 
geographers liave'lalleii into tlie error of siqiposiiig th.it 
the prov. of Matto Grosso eonUnis the higliest moun¬ 
tains, and th.at they form a junetion with the Gordilleias 
of Peru and Chili. But Escliwege, who resided in tin- 
country for 10years, during which period he visited the 
greater part of it, confutes the supposition, in his Brasilien 
ilicneuv BV//tvol.i. p. i(».5. Brauusch. 183(1). He ob¬ 
serves that broad and extensive plains lie between, and 
that the sources of the Madeira, whicli flows iii a nortli- 
crly direction towards the Amazon, and of tlie Paraguay, 
taking a sontlierly course towards the La Plata, are bolli 
within a few miles of each other, ami tliat the elevation 
of tlieir sources is inconsiderable. Tlie biglu-st range of 
the Bra-zilian mountains is that which traverses the centre 
of the eountry, and its greatest altitude is about G,(Ki0 ft. 
Tlie mountains of Brazil in.ay be subdivided into three 
different ranges : 1. tlie coast range, or Sorra do Mar, 
above mentioned. Tins is liy far tiic most picturesqiu- of 
the Brariliaii chains, and in some parts appr«.achc8 with¬ 
in 1C or 18 m. of tlie sea, w'hile in others it sweeps inw-anis 
to a distance of from 120 to )40ni. Tin: soil ne.ar ttie 
coast displays ev idi-nces of the richest cultivation, and 
teems witli abundance of the choicest productions. At a 
distance, and in tlie vicinity of the mountains, are found 
ancient forests (matto virgern), whose giant trees, and 
countless plants and shrubs, of luxuriant growth, so 
tiiickly interwoven as almost to defy the attempts of man 
to force a p.assago, sufliLieiitly attest the excellence of ttio 
soil on which they grow. On crossing the Serrado Mar, 
we meet witli a barren table-land, called Campus fleraes, 
with few traces of cultivation. In the valleys, gold and 
diamonds are frequently discovered. Tiio Serra do 
Mar chain commences in the Campos dc Vacaria, sinks 
abruptly in the direetion of the Biol)oce, and loses itself 
completely at Bahia. Tiie celebrated Monte Pascoal, 
which was sii-n by the early navigators, forms a part of 
tlie Serra do Mar. It is known by various names in the 
districts tlirough which it runs. On the E. side it is 
styled Serra dos Aymores, while in the neighbourhood of 
Bio it is staled (Vrra dos Orgoes. It is worthy of re¬ 
mark, that the plants growing in the (Jampos are alto¬ 
gether distinct from those on tlie other side the Serra do 
Mar ; and the zoologist may discover quite a new race of 
animals, as well .as birds, in tills region. 

2. The central chain, called in some parts Serra do 
MAntcqiieiru, and in others Serra do Espinliaco, is more 
extensive than the former, and comprises the highest 
points in Brazil; viz. the Uacolumi, near Vill^iea; 
the Serra do Carassa, near Caltas Altas; ann the 
Itambe, near Villa do Principe, 'riiis range traverses 




tlip prov. of Minas Gornos, running, in its northerly 
course, thruiurli Baliia iind IV^rnamhuru, and in its soutli- 
erlv course through San Paulo and Iliofirandc. It is not i 
only rcmarkiiblB as comprising the highest points in | 
Unizii.but is highly interesting in a goognostical, botanU 
cal, and zoological point of view. In diirerent parts, it 
bears tho various local names of Serra do Lopo, Sorra 
Sallado, Serra de San Geraldo, Serra dos Esmeruldas, 
&c. &c. 
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in winter and summer.” It may therefore be more truly 
said of Jira/il than, perhaps, of any other loiintry _ 

Stem winter ginilra nn this .iiiKjtirinuK rlinie; 

The tieldn are florid in ett>rn.il vmne; 

From the bleak pole no wiiuU inrlrmc'iit blow, 

Mould the round hail, or fluke the fhvfy mow , 
liutfioni the brei*ry deep thi groves Inhale 
The fragrant murniiirs of the ea<t< rtt gale i 

Prodvets. — Tho.most celebrated, thougii not the most 
• nil- o j vr .1 . .. important, of the natural productions of Bra/il, arc tlia- 

3. I he Scira dos Vertentes, or Uie Water-separating monds. The iirovs. known to possess them are Minas 
Mountain, so called because it divides the h. tribu- Ccracs. Minas Novas, Govaz, and Matto Grosso; but 
tones of the rivers Amazon and La Plata from the nver it jg supposctl that several of the other provinces are 
ban Fraicisco. 1 his chain is sometimes called the lira- furnished with tliesc highly prized gems. I he diamonds 
zilian Pyrenees. Its Iciest and most remarkable points f„un,i jj, jviinas Geraes arc generally the largest, hut 
arc those of biurado Canastra aim Mar^i'lla, where, on . ^re not of the imrest water. The most celebrated 
one side, the Km San !• rancisco, and on tlie other, t ho diamoml mines in Krazil are those of Serrado Friof, which 
most important tributaries of the Kio Grande, take their ^re also known by the name of the Arrayal Diamautino. 
risejand the Pynneos in the pnivlnce of Goyaz. where , or oiamond district, properly so called. This district is 
the tributaries ot the Paraiia are lound. surrounded by almost inaccessible rocks, and was for- 

8oil. — The soil of Brazil is of various descriptions. In merly giwrdcd with so much vigilance that not even tho 
the neighbourhood of Kio Janeiro, it consists in a great! governor of the jimvince had tlie liberty of entering it 
measure of plains, whicli bear irvcry trace of fonner in- j without tlie special pennissiou of the director of tho 


undatious: those wldeli, during iiigh tides, are covered 
by tlie sea have degenerated into swamps, upon which m e 
And the Khizophora of Linnffius; those tiiat lie liigher 


mines. 

Tlie mines are wrought by accnmulating the cascalhao, 
a kind of ferruginous earth (in wiiieli tlic diamonds are 


consist of quicksand, and seem almost incapable of cultl- [ found mixed with Amts), and washing it. The former 

vatioii. Tno marshy plains atadistanre from the sea' .-" - -’ - -- 

might pcriiaps, by dint of draining, be made available fur 
th(> purposes of grow hig rice and the sugar-cane. Tim 
soil upon the iicights w liich surround these plains consists 
of a mixture of clay and coarse quartz sand ; it retains 
but little moisture, and in times of drought becomes ex- 
* tremely hard. A few miles from the towm, traces of con¬ 
siderable improvement are observed. A pretty deep layer 
of ncli quartz sand rests upon a bottom ol granite or de¬ 
cayed feldspar. Tho soil is much injured, however, by 
the universal growth of the Mandioca* In the nimm- 
tainous districts in tiic interior of the provs., w hich .arc 
still covered with their native woods, the exeelleiiee of 
the soil is ampl) proved by the size and abundanre ol the 
trees. Neglected for centuries, a layer of the riehest 
mould has been tormed of their fallen leaves .and decayed 
trunks, which resting again upon a rich and deep bed of 
clay, is of a red or yellow’ colour, as il contains more or 
less oxide ol iron. Between Kio .buieiro and Villariea, 
the soil is every where of hard and exei'llent white clay; 
the mountains are of gi anite, in w inch tlie aniphibole 
predominates. 

Clmtate, — The great extent of Brazil w ill, of course, 
account for a < onsiderablc v.iriatiou of climate. Along 
the coast, tin: ordinary temper,itiire is from 19° to *20^ 

Keamiir, wdth some inodilie.atioiis, according to tin* lo- 
c.-ilities. Thus, while the thennometer seldom ri.scs .ihove 
20*'^ at Bahia, it s.nnetinics stands as high as 2(5'^ and 
27^ It Rio Janeiro. Winter is severe in tin* S. provinces, 
and It even frecr«*s at Kio Grajnle de San l*eJro and San 
Catliarina. The climate, in tiiu vicinity of San 1'aulo, is 
usually accounted the most agreeable, and the temper¬ 
ature permits the growth of Kuiopean truits. The west 
wind, in the interior of Brazil, is unwholesome, as it pasM-s 
over vast marshy forests. 'J*he sea eoiM, from Para to ' 

Olinda, appears to possess a similar clim.'ite to (iuiana. | 

Notwithstanding tlie position of Brazil between the 
equator and the tropics, the .air, ow ing to the height of the 
greater purfion of the country, i.s in general tempiTJite, 
rather tlian hot. l*ern.ambiteo and a few’ of the other 
provs. suffer ueeasionally from drought, to which, how¬ 
ever, the eoast lands are seldom subject. 

I'he season.s m.ay be properly reduced to two, the rainy 
and tiie dry, although some divide them into four ; viz. 
tlie spring, commencing m Sept.; the .suimner, in Dec. 

flio .iiitiinm in IVfnrnli ■ nn<l tlio ivintr.r in .Iiino. H'l 


ojier.'ition is generally performed during the hot season, 
at a time when the beds ol the rivers and torrents are 
dry, and the diamond-sand can be easily extracted. 
When the wet season arrives, the operation of washing 
eomnienoes. It is perltinned in tlie open air, and fre¬ 
quently under sheds, wliere the action of the sun is least 
likely to injure the health of tho negroes. At the bottom 
of the sited glides a small stream, which occupies one of 
its sides. Seats, raised, and w’itliuut backs, are arranged 
along tiie shed, in sucii a manner that the sub.'iltern 
oflicers (feitori's) arc eualded to w’ateA the negroes at 
work. One feltor superintends 8 negroes. Kaen negro 
works in a compartment of the shed, separarctl or walled 
off, as It wer(>, from the otiieri.. Tlie ca8e<ilhao to bo 
examined is placed in troughs close to the stream, and 
the negroes are introduced entirely nuked, excepting in 
tihie of extreme cold, when tliey are allowed a kind of 
waistcoat, but wiiliout either pockets or lining. They 
are furnished with an alavanca, a kind of hand-spike, by 
means of which tliey separ.ite the earth from the Hint, 
and then, taking the largest stones in their hands, they 
proceed to search for the diamonds. Notwithstanding 
! tlie precaution of making the negroes work iiaketl, rob- 
! bencs of diamonds are of trequent oceurrence. Wlien a 
negro discoveis a diamond, liuvmg flrst shown it to the 
I feitor, he deposits it in a large wooden vessel suspended 
j in the miildle of the slied. If any negro is fortiinato 
enough to disrover a diamond weigiiing 17 carats, he is 
I pm chased by the government, and receives bis lilierty. 

I The di.seovi’ry of a stone of less wuiglit also confers lilierty 
upon the tinder, but with some restrictions. Various 
I premiums are distributed, according to the value of tho 
' stone, even to a piiieh ol ttihaeco. {l)t'nfs, lirfsil^ p. 346.) 

I Notw’ithstanding every imagiuahle precaution, negroes 
' find means to purloin diamonds, which they dispose of to 
smugglers (coiitrahandistns) at a vi'ry low price. Tho 
latter dispose of tiiein eliielly at Tijucu and Villo do 
Prmei|»e. They obtain a higher pi ice at the latter, be¬ 
cause their risks are greater in transporting them thither. 
The negroes frequently contrive to impose upon tho 
contrabandistas, as tliey have the means, by some siniplo 
process, of giving crystals the appearance of rough dia¬ 
monds, so as eifi'ctually to deceive them. Formerly 
there were as many as 30,000 negroes employeil in the 
mines, but, according to Freiyreiss, the number employed 


tlie autumn, in March; and tlie winter, in June. The j at the time of his visit to Brazil (about 1823) did uot 
rainy season usually sets in about Oct. or Nov., and is ! exceed 20,000. 


preceded in some parts by fugs, thick groups of clouds, 
and sudden gusts ot wind, as well as by occasional showers, 
and the temperature is .also extremely varudile. This 
season generally lasts till March. l"ie period of its 
cnmmencctnciit and termination varies according to lati¬ 
tude and natural position. 

Prince Maximilian observes (Reise nach Brasilieftf 
li. 194.), that in the region of Campos Geraes, Feb., 


The diamonds differ greatly in size. There .arc some 
so small that 16 or 20 would scarcely make a e.arat. It is 
rarely that, in the I'ourse of a year, more than tw'O or 
three are found weighing from 17 to 20 carats ; and two 
years may pass without iliscovering one of the weight of 
30 carats. The administration of the diamond mines is 
regulated by a law of the 2d Aug., 1771, entitled, ‘‘ Re- 
giinento jiara a Real Kxtraegao dos Diamautes do Ar- 


March, April, and May, are usually tlie rainy months; i rayval, do Tijueo, do Serro do Frio,” consisting of 54 
June, July, Aug., nnd Sept-, are called the cold season; • articles. Dow'ii to the date of tins law, the right ot 
and that during Oct., Nov., Dec.,and Jan., the greatest. working the diamond mines was farmed out; but from 
heat prevails. j that period, the government have taken it into their own 

Mr. Von Langsdorff, formerly Russian consul at Rio, i hands, and they arc all undiT tho superintendence of a 
makes the following remark upon the seasons in Brazil, board, Junfa Ural para a A(fmwfitra{'ao dos Dianianiet 
in a letter to a friend, given in Eschtrege's Journal (li. Kschwege (Brastlfcn diV nrur Writ, i. 120.) gives the 
lOG.):—** Winter, in this country, reseinhh's summer { follow’tng table of the weight of the diamonds extracted 
in the N. of Europe; summer appears one continuous ; from the first discovery. As little is known respecting 
spring; while spring and autumn arc unconsciously lost , the weiglit ol those discovered during the flrst ten years 


been In the jiowrasion «if the ni'Krats, whn met with them accidentallv 
I while emjiloj'<>rl III .ioUl-^a-Jiiiij:, ninl other itersom ign'*zant of their 
v.nhir, Jong befoiv that iieriiid. Thei wire ijnit brought from llrasll 
—.... .......... ................. *<’ Lislwii in 17'ZS, b> Ih'marilo da Silv.i laibo. He aliow^ tlion to 

t TlWw mine* were not actually dlsrovm-il until the poverniiicnt of , the Dutch rtBideiii consul, who rei'ugiuscd them as diainondl^ aud 
Dom. borenyo d‘Almeida, .ilthough tlie diamuiulii were known to ha\e | informed lilm of his imiionant discovery. 


* Although tlie soil of Brnrll is gcnornlly well .idaptucl fur the ml- 
tlvation ol this iilant, its terulency is, ncverlliclesS, loexh nivt it coiii- 
fiietely in the course of a few years. A |»l.int.itJon neuT yu-liN more | 
than crops, alter wliich it is abandonefl. 
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(from 1730 to 1740), he commences with, the latter 
year 

A vernno 
f’nnts. piTjfar. 

From 1740 to 1772 - - - l.CMifi-W’.!) rv2,(iK0 

- 1772 — iHCKi - - - 2r,,HvG 

In the years 1811, 14,15, and 16 - 74,147 I8,r>37 

During the 11 ye^irs oi which 
there are no statistical {iccouiits 
to which he could gain nccc-ss 
(L e. from 1806 to 1822, deduct¬ 
ing the above),and during which 
the produce remarkably de¬ 
creased, it cannot, at an average, 
be estimated at more than - - 232,000 12,000 

Eschtvego estimates the total value of these, at the rate 
of 8,000 reis the carat, to be 2;j,860,r>31,<MX) ri*is,^r»l),r,73,H3r» 
cruzadoes,»:«>, 7 H 2 ,r>r,(i Prussian dollars, or 3,476,W7/.j 
so that, supposing this estimate to be tolerably correct, 
it follows that the total value of the diamond-washings, 
during a period of above 80 years, was hardly tniual to 
18 months’ export of sugar or coiTcc. The crown re¬ 
ceives one fifth of the total value. 

Aftor Mexico and Peru, Brasil has furnished Europe 
with the greatest quantity of the precious metals. (Sold 
is supposed to exist in great abundance throughout 
the district which extends from the neiglibourtiood of 
San Paulo and Villarica as far as the confines of the 
river Yt6nes. The greater portion, howcvj*r, of the sup¬ 
posed mines remain at present untouched. The most 
celebrated mine is that of ik)ngo Soco, situated in 
a beautiful valley at the distance of about 40 leagues 
from Villarica. The first person who worked this nunc 
was a Portuguese, named Betheiicourt, who commenced, 
about 1740, to labour with his own hand. In a short time 
he amassed a splendid fortune. In cousequenco, however, 
of the want of eire and activity on the iiart of his de¬ 
scendants, to whom he bequeathed his inine.s, they ceased 
to be produetive, and were therefore disposed of, alioiit 
25 years since, to a enpitau inor, nanu'd Jose Alvez, for 
the sum of 9,000 cruzadoes. 'Flic latter disposed of them, 
in 1825, after a good deal of bargaining, to a company oi 
Englishmen, known ns the Anglo-llrazilian Mining 
Company. ” for 70,000/. sterling, his first demand being 
90,000/. ss= 1,000,000 cruzadoes. {Dthits, Jirt'sH, p. 8.38.) 
The operations of this company extend also to Inlicio- 
nado, Catas Altas, and Autonio Pereira. In the first 
six months of the year 182!), the mines of Congo Soco 
are stated to have Vielded 2,037 lbs. 4 oz. Ify gr.; and 
5 there seemed to bn little doubt, that in this district, the 
working of the mines would be attended with great 
advantage, although, in other parts, the company had not 
boon so successful. Multe-Brun estimates the value of 
the ingots exported from Itiu Janeiro to England, from 
1st Jan. to 1st July, 1829, by the company, at 4,166,000 
francs. 

About Villarica the gold is found in the form of pow¬ 
der and fine dust, in crystals, and sometimes, though 
rarely, in whole lumps. Spix and Martius (£ng. 
li. 182.) mention an instance of a massy piece weighing 
16 lbs. having been found. 'I'liey stale that it is relati'd 
to have been discovered in heafis, under the roots oi 
plants pulled out of the ground, wliithcr it had been 
accidiutally washed by the rain.'i. 

The following account of the' administralion of f hr gold 
mines; the manner of procuring the gold ; the dress and 
mode of working of the tnliies, Jkc., ha'« b<>en compiled 
from Spix and Martins, as it w'as tiiought mlvisable to 
preserve some account of the practices in use prior to 
the establishment of tlm Anglo-Brazilian Mining Com- 

^ Itfs washed nut of streams and i ivcrs,from the cl.iyt'y sur¬ 
face of the soil, or out of iron-stone ftcitz, or quartz Wins. 
The dress of the gold-washers (tai.scadores) is a leal her 
jacket; they use a round bowl, cut out of the wood of the 
fig-tree, from a fool and half to two feet in diameter, and 
a foot deep (gamella), and have also a leather bag fixed 
before them. They generally select those places where 
the river Is not rapid, wliere it makes a baud and has 
deep holes. They commence by removing the large 
stones and upper layers of sand, with tlie fret, or the 
gamella, and then take up a bowlful from the deeper and 
older gravel of the river. Tliey continue to shake, wash, 
and strike off the stones and sand at the top, till the heavy 
gold dust appears pure at the bottom or the vessel, on 
which a little water is thrown with the luiiul, and the 
gold at length put into tlie leathern bag. A man may 
earn in this way several florins per day. 

The gold formations differ much in various parts of the 
country. The prwiuce of the gold mines was most con¬ 
siderable in the first half of the last century. Towards 
its close, from 70 to 80 arrobas were annually smelted in 
Villarica; while, previously to the arrival of the English 
cennpany, the quantity had dwindled down to 40. 

The rc^al fifth, which is separated from the gold imme¬ 
diately on its arrival at the smelting-house, amounted, in 
1733, flrom the productions of Minas, to 118 arrobas; and 


down to the year 1814, the total amount was (>,9.3.3 arrobas, 
= 8r>,000,()(H) cruzadoes. The gold, however, had de¬ 
creased M> much, that iu 1816 the royal fifth did not 
amount to mure than 20 arrobas. The totid value, there¬ 
fore. down to the year 1814, would be 34,66.5 arrobas. 
Stein (ill. 7«0.) computes the amount of what bad been 
smuggled from time to time at 10,000 arrobas. All, the 
gold in the district of Villarica is brought into the palace 
ot the governor, whore it is smelted. For this purpose 
18 persons are employed, under the supeiintcndeucc of 
an escrivao contador, who recidves a salary of 3,000 crii- 
zadoes. When the bars are smelted, and their weight 
and fineness are determined, they arc returned to their 
owners, but cannot pass instead of coin witlioiit tin* Brn- 
zili,an and Portuguese arms, the number ol the list, tlie 
mark of the smeltmg-house, the date of the year, and the 
degree of fineness, being stamped upon them. A printed 
ticket is also given with cadi b.ar, whidi, in addition to 
all the aliove particulars, states the vahie in reis, the 
weight which the proprietor gave iu gohl dust, and how 
much was divlucted for the king. It is only natural to 
suppose, that a soil abounOing in mines of gold and 
diamonds, must Iwive excited the cupidity ol adventurers. 
Sovend years ago, bands ot contraband miners, usiiaily 
of desperato character, and forced to shun society, 
roved about the country, in search fif gold and dia¬ 
monds. They frequently discovered diamond mines, 
and river-courses abounding with gold, which they 
worked until they Inad exliaiisted them, unless )>rc- 
vlously dispossessed by the emissaries of government. 
The crowing of a cock is said to have been the means 
of putting one mine into the possession of the Litter, 
in the district now called, from that circumstance, ('aiita . 
Gallo. 

The c.igprness of all classes to engage in mining pur¬ 
suits, formed, for a lengthened period, a powerful obst.iele 
to the improvement of the country. But hiip]iiU this 
rage is now' gre.itly almtcd; and the energies of the po- 
fiulation being directed to tlie safer and Infinitely mm e 
productive occupations connect'd with the culture ol ihe 
soil, mining has become .in object of lerv inferior Im¬ 
port.nice; and the v.ilne of the gold and ilianionds th.it 
.ire now produced is qiiib* iiKonsiderable, comji.u'ed with 
that of various other .irticlcs. (See post.) 

Iron abounds in the mountnin-cliain of Morrn,near Vil- 
Inrien, .ind in the district lying betweim Inticionad.i ;ind 
Gonceicao for a distance of 1.50 m. In the prov. of Minar 
Genies, near the village of Yj>anema, in the mountam of 
Ara.isojava, is a mine of magnetic iron-stone, known to 
contain from 80 to 90 per cent, pure irtm. (.S7c/w, p. 7>“0.) 
The first discovery of iron in Brazil took ]»la(cnear Villa 
Soroca) ha, in tiu; province of Sun I’aiilo. It was nut pro¬ 
perly woiked till 1810, when the ('onde dc Linhares 
brought over a company of Swedish workmen. In the 
prov. of San Faulo .iic also the rich and extensive mines 
of G.inisoav.i. Borntni, and Sorocayha, just mentioned. 

The working of tin* iron mines was, for unknown, but 
certainly bjul reasons, long prohibited by government; 
but that prohibition no longer exists^ liaving been 
repealed soon after the arrival of the court in Brazil. 
Malte-Brun has omitted to mention the latter fact; 
and tin* rc.ider might infer from his account, that 
I he prohibition had nut been rc'inovi'd. As eviming thn 
importanee attached by the Brazili.ms to the opening of 
the* mines, a gigantic pyramid has been erected upon the 
summit of the Garasoava, in coniinenioraticni of the 
event. In the smelting and other operations, the 
Sw’edish method is pr.ietised. 

Among the other mineral productions of Brazil, may be 
mentioned platiu.i, loiind in the prov. of Min.is Gcraes ; 
and copper, toimd near St. Domingo, in the same prov. 
Precious stones aliound in Brazil, especially topazes, of 
which there arc a great TD«iny v.irietles, found prineipally 
in the district ot Capa6. In some parts of Minas Novas. 
W'hite and blue topazes arc found, though the usii<il 
colour be yellow. 

ycgcUihlc l*roilurls —Among these arc sugar, cofl’ee, 
cotton, roeon, rice, tobacco, maize, whe.it, mandioc, beans. 
Cassava-root .bananas, ipecacuanha, ginger, yams.oraiiges, 
figs, Ac. Ac. Of these, the most impoit.int are sugar 
and coffee, which arc now, in fact, the staple pro¬ 
ducts of the empire, and the culture of which has in¬ 
creased with almost unexampled rapidity. Sugar is 
principally raised in tlie prov. of Bahia, the soil of which 
s admir.ibly Buite.il for its growth; but it is also exten¬ 
sively produced in some of the other provinces. Tlie 
value of the sugar exjjorted from the djflerent ports of 
the ompiri* is helicved to be at present (183!)) little short 
of 2,0(K),ii00/. The coffee of Brazil was formerlynot liked 
in Euro])U, owing to defects in its treatment. The merit 
of having Introduced a better system is due to a Dr. 
l^tccesne, a planter from St. Domingo, who, having estab¬ 
lished himself in the vicinity of Rio, Instructed the culti¬ 
vators in the most approved methods of treating the 
plant. The effbets of this liberal conduct have been most 
striking. Coffee Is still principally produceil in thijvici. 
nity of Rio; and so rapidly has its rnltivntion been 
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oXtcndod, that while its produce in I81fl only amounted 
to 74/215 bags, it amounted in 1836 to 704,386 bags. Estf- 
mating the average crop at 700,000 bags, worth at the 
port of shipment, 3/. 10s. a bag, the total value of the coffee 
exported would be 2,450,000/. 1 And notwithstanding its 
extraordinary extension, such are the boundless capaci- 
tiM of the country that the culture of both sugar and 
coflbe may be said still to be in its in&nry, and to admit 
of au indefinite increase. 

Cotton ranks, next to coffbo and sugar, as one of the 
principal products of Draxil. It is mostly grown in the 
prov. of Pernambuco, and, in respect of quality, is inferior 
only to sea-island cotton. Its cultivation has not, how¬ 
ever, been increasing for several years past. The exports 
may amount, at au average, to about 170,000 bags of 160 
lbs. cach,worth about 5/. per bag, making in all tlie sum of 
850,000/. It is grown chiefly in the prov. of Bahia, in the 
low lands round the bay; but partly also In the prov. of 
Maranham. Tobacco is principally grown in the islands in 
the bay of Rio Janeiro, in that of Angrados Keys, &c., on 
the lowest coast-land; it is, however, inferior in quality 
to that of the U. States, anil the cultivation has rather 
decreased. Rice is largely cultivated in some places, and 
is exported; but the principal dependence of the popula¬ 
tion is on the mandtoca, regarded by the Indians <is a 
bequest brum their prophet Sune, and wliieh, on tliat ac- 
^ count, has sometimes been supixised not to be indigenous. 
Tiic culture of the tea-plunt has bei n tried in Bra/.il, and 
tlic soil and climate nave been found suitable to its 
growth ; but its culture has not made, and could not ra¬ 
tionally be expected to make, any progress, inasmuch as 
it can only be successfully carried oil where labour is 
abundant and cheap ; whereas it is here both scarce and : 
<lear. I 

The forests of Brar.il, which are of vast extent and lux¬ 
uriance, furnish almost every variety of useful and orna¬ 
mental wood; their products being ^apted alike to sliip- 
biuldiiig, carpenters’ work, cabinet work, dyeing, Ac. 
'J'iie cocoa tree is iilentilul in the sandy soils along the 
coast. It is thicker and taller than in the E. Indies: 
cocoa is in general use among all ranks, and forms one of 
the chief articles of the internal trade. The carrassato 
or castor-tree, is an indigenous tiroduction, and is much 
cultivated fur the sake of the oil extracted from its seed, 
in general use for lamps and oilier purposes. I'he 
jacarandu, or rose-wood, is peculiarly valuable for c.abl- 
iiet work. One of the most valuable woods the Casalpinia 
ItrazileUo^ or Br.izil-wood (called tbiripitanga by the 
natives), producing a beautiful red dye, lias been already 
relerrcd to. It ih found in the greatest abundance, and 
of the best quality, in the prov. of Pernambuco ; but 
being a government monopoly, it has been cut down in 
so improvident a manner, that it is now seldom seen 
within several leagues ot the roast. There are also 
Ci dars, logw'ood, maliogany, Ac. Tlie forests of Br.azil 
yield large quantities of caoutchouc, now become an 
article of much importance, with nuts, Ac. 

Anunals —Tlie Brazilian forests arc full of rapacious 
animals ; among wiiicii are the tiger-cat, the liyaiua, the 
saratu, an animal about the size of a fox, but far more 
feroeioiis, the jaguar, or tiger of S. America, the sloth, 
and the porcunine. The phanters arc much annoyed by 
oinices ; wild nogs arc commun, and the singular animal 
called the antu, or tapir: the latter resembles the h.ig in 
shape, but is much larger; it is, in fact, the largest of the 
native quadrupeds, is timid .and hariiiloss, feeds like a 
horse, is arapliibiuus, and capable of remaining for a long 
time at the bottom of lakes without coming up to respire. 
When killed, its flesti is generally eaten, and is said to 
differ but little from that of the ox. 

The useful animals, as the horse, ox, and sheep, are all 
descended from the stocks brought from Europe by the 
early settlers. Their increase, especially that of cattle 
and horses, has been a.stuni8)|^igly great. Vast herds of 
wild cattle are met w'ith in all the open parts of the 
country, particularly in the llanos, or plains of the S. 

E rov luces. Some idea of the numbers of these cattle thay 
0 formed from the fact stated by Mr. Luccock, that a 
single individual, Jose Antonio dos Anjos, slaughtered, I 
in a single season, 54,000 head of cattle ! Hides, tallow, | 
jerked beef, horns, and bones, have long formed, and still 
continue to form, leading articles of export from Brazil. 
Above 300,0(X) hides have frequently been exported from 
Kio only in one season; and their total export from all the 
ports of the empire may be estimated at from 050,000 to 
800,000 a year I It is only in particular situations that 
any use is made of the beef, wliich mostly becomes the 
prey of vultures, wild dugs, and other ravenous animals, 
sheep being less able to defend themselves from attack, 
and being probably, too, not so well suited to tiie country, 
have not Increased so rapiiUy as cattle and horses. 
Horses are of middling size, strong,, active, and fleet. 
Irom 40,000 to 50,000 ore said to be annually sent to Uie 
{Modem TraoeHer, xxlx. 302.) 

„Th^emu, or American ostrich, is found in the Bra- 
•ilian^lains; and the forests swarm with innumerable 
varieties of birds, monk^s, Ac. In the marshy countries 


the Itoa attains to an enormous size, and they are also 
infested witli the corral-snake, and other venomous 
reptiles. 

These, unless we call the preparation 
of sugar a manufacture, can hardly be said to* exist in 
Brazil, and are restricted to the production of the 
coarsest species of cotton cloths, the tanning of leather, 
and a few of those that are simplest and most necessary; 
but a great number of trades are necessarily carried 
on. ** The European stranger in Rio,” says Dr. Von 
Spix, '* is astonished at the number of gold and silver¬ 
smiths and jewellers, who, like tlie other tradesmen, live 
together in one street, which calls to mind the magni- 
ficent runs dc Ouro and de Praia of Lislxm. The 
workmanship of these artisans is, indeed, inferior to that 
of the European, but it is not destitute of taste anti 
solidity. Many trades w'hich are very necessaiy in 
Europe are, at present, almost superfluous in the interior 
of this country,, on account of the circumscribed wants of 
the Inhab. In the capital, hoWevor, and the other towns 
on the coast, joiners, whitesmiths, and other artisans, 
arc numerous; but tanners, soapboilers, and workers in 
steel, are scarce. There is a great demand for mechanics, 
to build sugar and other mills, to construct machines for 
working the gold mines, Ac.; and very liigh wages are 
paid them. Hitherto no glass, china, cloth, or hat ma¬ 
nufactures, have been established in the ca]ntal; and their 
erection would not be advisable, in a country whieli 
can obtain tlie productions oi l<'urnpean industry on tlie 
lowest terms, in exchange for the produce of its rich 
soil.” {Travels, i. l‘)8.) 

Commerce —The trade of Brazil is very extensive: 
her existing coniinercial system is one of great freedom 
and liberality, and is well caleulated to accelerate the 
develupiueiit ol lier resources, 'rhe duties on imports 
and cxj)orts arc botli moderate, and awi imposed for the 
sake of rcieniie, and not for prohibition; her imports 
comprise most sorts of manufactured goods suitable for 
her populatiini and climate, particularly cottons, linens, 
woollens, and hardware, from Kiigi.uul; flour, coarso 
cottonc, beef, pork, Ac., from tlie TJ. States ; wine, silks, 
salt, brandy, olhe oil, Ac., from Franco and Fortugal; 
linens, lace, pitch, Ac., from Hamburgh, Ac. Cottons, 
wliich are by far the principal article of import, are 
mostly all brought from England; and the importance of 
the Brazilian market may be learned from the fact that, 
in 1K37, when the trade of this country was unusually 
depressed, the declared value of the various descriptions 
of cotton goods shipped for Brazil amounted to 
1,014,485/. During the same year, our exports of all 
sorts to Brazil amounted to 1,824,UK^.; but in ordinary 
years they now' generally amount to about 2,.500,(M)0/. 
The total amount of the exports from the U. States to 
Brazil, during 1837, was l,743,20i» doll.; of which 
1,301,217 doll, were domestic, and 441 foreipi, prrtduce. 
Perhaus we may estimate the total value of the imports 
of ordinary nierchaiidisc at 4,000,000/. or 4,500,000/. a 
year. 

But the largest and most valuable of all the articles 
imported into Brazil does not appear in the list of im¬ 
ports. According to a convention entered into by tliis 
country with the Brazilian government, the importation 
of slaves into Brazil should have entirely ceased in 1830. 
Far, however, from this being the case, the belief is, and 
it appears to bu perfectly well founded, that their im¬ 
portation is carried on to as (;reat an extent at present 
0839) as at any former period. There is, in iaet, no 
reason to think that it hag sustained any material inter¬ 
ruption from the convention alluded to, and the mea- 
Bures we have taken in relation to the trade. It is dilli- 
eult, on such a subject, to get at any thing like accurate 
information; but Mr. Fowell Buxton, whodias carefully 
inquired into the facts, is of opinion that »he importatioi^ 
of slaves into Brazil, since 1830, cannot be estimated at 
less than 78,000 annually I {African Slave Trade, 1839, 
p. 12.) And, immense as this amount may appear, there 
seem to be pretty strong grounds for thinking that it is 
but little, if any thing, above the mark. It is affirmed, by 
those who have had good means of coming at the truth, 
that recently upwards of 50,000 slaves liavo been im¬ 
ported in a single season into Rio only 1 

W hatever may be the ultimate effect of this prodigious 
importation of Africans, tlicre appears little hope of its 
speedy reduction. The boundless extent of fertile and 
unoccupied land in Brazil admirably suited for the growth 
of sugar, cofl'ee, cotton, and other colonial staples; the 
growing demand for them, and the thinness of the ex¬ 
isting population, which prevents tlie planters from 
extending their concerns so rapidly as their interest re¬ 
quires, constitute irresistible temptations to the import¬ 
ation of slaves 1 while the limited extent of the voyage 
and the facilities which the all but interminable coasts imd 
numerous bays of Brazil afford for their secure landing 
enable them to be introduced with an ease and exne 
dition unknown any where else. The making the trade 
piracy, and the capital punishment of those engaged in 
it, might, perhaps, do something to check it: Imt w« 
F f 
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dottlit whether any thing short of this will be found to 
beeflbctual. 

The articles of export from Brazil have boon already 
enumerated in our account of the produrtions of the 
country. The principal are coffee, su{j;ar, and cotton ; 
and then follow hides, and other animal products, gold 
and diamonds, cabinet and dye-woods, drugs, gums, nuts, 
&c. The export trgde of Brazil Is principally carried on 
with Hamburgh and the other Hanso towns, and the 
U. States. 7’hi8 would not, however, be the case, were it 
not that Brazil sugar and coffee arc virtually excluded from 
our markets. Were the duties on these articles reduced, so 


as to ad nit of their being brought Inlo home consump¬ 
tion, our trailo with Brazil would be v<*ry much IncriMscd. 
At present we obtain (laymcnt for the principal part of 
our exports to Brazil, at second hand, by drafts on Ham- 
burgh and New York. 

For some account of the money, weights, and mea¬ 
sures of Brazil, «v Portucul. 

We subjoin a statement, derived from the bt'sf autHo- 
rity, of the average amount of the exports of Bi.i/il, 
speeifying tlu* amounts shipped from efmli province, and 
their values al the port of shipment ; — 


* 

Middle Provinces. 



£ 

£ 

£ 



X 5. 

d. 




Rio— Coffee 

- bags, .550.000 at 

3 10 

t) per bag 

. 

• 

1.5.5,000 

Hides 

No. 3011,000 — 

0 1.3 

0 per skill 

. 

. 

1,500,000 

Sugar 

• c;ises. 22,000 — 

11 16 

0 per case 

. 

. 

2(i0,0(j0 

I Cotton, drugs, dyes, gidd, and diamonds 

- 

- 

- 

- 

5(M),0()() 


Northern Provinces. 





2,880,000 

JlAiiM. — Coffee 

bags, 10,000 at 

3 10 

0 per bag 

35.0(K» 



Cotton 

- 47,000 — 

4 0 

10 — 

100,000 



Sugar 

- - cases, 58,000 — 

10 0 

0 per case 

6S0,0(!0 



Tobacco - 

- packages, 15,000 — 

3 4 

0 per pck. 

.5(),(K»0 



i Drugs, hides, leather, rice, rum, A'C. 

. 

. 

20,00(1 








875,000 


Cr\r\. — Cotton - 

- - bags, 14,000 — 

4 1.3 

0 per bag 

65,000 



Hides ‘ - 

- - . - 


. 

5,000 








70,000 


Macayo. —Cotton 

- bags, 10,000 — 

4 10 

0 per bag 

45,000 



Sugar 

- cases, 3,000 — 

10 0 

0 jmr case 

30,000 








75,(K)() 


Mau\nii AM.—Cotton 

b.agB, 75,000 — 

4 10 

8 per bag 

340,(i()0 



Hire 

.... 


. 

60,000 








400,000 


Para. — Cocoa 

- bags, 60,0 0 — 

0 16 

8 per b.ag 

KHiiin 



India rubber 

- - tons, 300 — 

66 13 

4 per ton 

HfisB 



1 Isinglass, rice, drugs, and cotton 

- 

- 

■Riniim 







SSfiS 

2.50,000 


PciiNAMiiueo. — Cotton 

- - bags, 60,009 — 

5 0 

0 per bag 

3(t(),ono 



Hides and dye-woods 

... 

- 

- 

1(IO,(K)0 



Sugar 

cases, 20,000 — 

10 0 

0 per case 

200,000 








600,000 


Paraiba. — Cotion 

- bags, 20,000 — 

5 0 

0 per bag 

100,(M!0 



Sugar 

- cases, 5,000 — 

10 0 

0 per c.ase 

50,(1(){) 








150,000 



Rimfhi'vn 7*Ynniiaj'/’s. 





2.420,000 

1 Rio Guandr op the Soirni — Hides and tallow, (chiefly co.'istwisc to other 



1 ports, but) foreign export, about 

- 

- 

1 ('0,000 



Santos. — Sug.ir, rice, and cofiee, (much direct to Rio, but) foreign expoi t 

100,000 









200 000 




1 



5,.M 0,000 


Populatian.’^The population of Brazil, in 1830, is stated 
by Cannabich, upon the authority of documents existing 
in Brazil, to amount to 5,73.'S,502. Malte-Brun estimates 
It, for the same year, at 5,340,000. Balbi computes the 
total at 6,800,000, subdivided .*ir follows : — 

Portuguese, or Filbos do lleino. Creoles, &c. 000,000 
Mestizoes (firee) and mulattues . - - 600,000 

(slaves) - - - • 250,000 

Free negroes . - - - - - 180,000 

Negro slaves ----- 2,926,500 
Converted Indians .... 3(X),0()0 
Independent Indians, European settlers, &c. 150,000 
But we are satisfled that the higlicst of these estimates 
is reiT decidedly under the mark, and that the pop. of 

J lrazii may at present (18.30) be safely estimated at from 
,500,000 to 7,000,000. Exclusive of the immense import¬ 
ations of negroes from AfVica, amounting, as previously 
seen, to about 80,000 a year for several years p.ast, the 
white Immigrants have, in some late years, amounted to 
flrom 8,000 to 9,000. But, supposing the entire immigra¬ 
tion of whites and blacks to nave averaged 80,000 a year 
since 1839, that would make. In the interval, an addition to 
the pop. of about 800,000; for, owing to the indulgent 
way in which slaves are treated in Brazil, the prosump, 
tion seems to be that their natural increase, during the 
period in question, will have, at least, equalled the deaths. 
Even if wo were not aware of iliis extraordinary Immi¬ 
gration, the rapid increase of commerce and wealth 
would leave no aoubt of there being a nearly correspond¬ 
ing Increase of population. 

In Brazil, unlike the Spanish and English colonies, 
there is hardly any political division of c.istcs, and vory 
few of those galling and degrading distinctions whicii 
have been made by all other nations In the management 
of their colonies. This was not intended by the mother 
country, but has arisen from the circum8t.ince8 connected 
with the colonisation of this vast territory, which rendered 
Intermarriage with tlie natives inevitable. It is true that, 
according to the old code, people of colour arc not eligible 


to some of the chief offices of government, nor can they be¬ 
come members of the priesthood; but, from the miUfness 
of the laws, the inixecl classes have gained ground eon. 
sidcrably, and the regulations against them arc evaded, 
or rather have bi'cqine obsoleti'. Marriages between 
white men and women of colour are by no means rare-; 
and the circunistanee is scureely observed upon, unless 
the woman be decidedly of a dark colour, for even a con¬ 
siderable tinge will pass for white. The haws jw to slaves 
are peculiarly humane. {Modem Traveller^ xxix. 01., 
and the authorities there referred to.) 

It will be seen, from the previous table, that the num¬ 
ber of the aborigines is very inconsiderable, and the 
diseases introduced by Europeans arc sahl to produce a 
fearful mortality amongst them. At the time when the 
Jesuits, Anchieta and Nolgmga, exerted themselves to 
introduce European civllisanon, an epidemical small-pox 
suddenly carried off two thirds of the pop. {Southey's 
Brazilt i. 204.) 

The Brazilerois, or native Brazilians—thos<» born of 
Portuguese parents in Brazil—amount to about (K)0,()(X). 
They appear to Inlierit all the idleness and inactivity of 
their European ancestors. Weech remarks, ** tlmt the 
very narrow compass in which the necessities of the 
poorer classes are confined is almost incredible. A hut, 
constructed of thin poles of wood, plastered together, as 
it were with earth, and covered witii straw, Is ample secu¬ 
rity against the sun and rain ; a straw mat serves them 
as a bed, seat, and table; a dish and pot complete the 
house and cooking apparatus ; a couple of cotton shirts, 
a pair of linen trowsers, a calico jacket,'a pair of wooden 
shoes, and a coarse straw hat, complete a wardrobe that 
frirnishes them handsomely fiir a year; and a kilehen- 
garden, a few fruit-trees, and .aroandioc field, Ainiish them 
with a plentiful subsistence. Give them but a viola (a 
small guitar strung with metal strings), and some tobarco 
to make their much-loved paper cigars, and their Rarest 
wishes are gratified. Smoking the latter, and Mrinn- 
mlug on the former, they can beguile entire hali^ys in a 
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•tatp of envuiblo forgetfulness, vegetating Hke tlic plants. 

A few fowls, sent to the city from time to time, furnish 
the necessary supplies; And thus are thousands of 
families, whose annual income does not exceed 20 mil- 
rees” (54 florins,-^. lOs.). 

The wealUiy inhabitants of the country diflhr only 
from those of the city in their greater ignorance. Wealtn 
alone possesses value in their eyes; knowledge and 
character appear to them almost superfluous. 'J'he 
stranger, therefore, who cannot boast of wealth is, intludr 
estimation, a very insignificant person. 

Denis gives the following quotation from an un¬ 
published voyage in llrazil, by M, de Tullenare, in 
which he distinguishes between tlie vanity of the Pa¬ 
risian and the Brazilian:—“The vanity of a French¬ 
man,*' says he, “ peeps out in Ins conversation, by Ith. 
pretensions to wit; if he; be rieh, he wishes every bo«h 
to believe that lie owes his wealth to his talents, although 
it is more frequently due to chance. His luxury will be 
the expression, more or less happy, of good taste. He 
refines upon Che cunvciiiences of life; follows the most 
absurd fliietuatiuns of fashion ; pretends to an admiration 
of the fine arts, while he admits within the circle of 
his friends only those who manage flattery with address. 

“ The Brazilian, infected with the sin of vanity, is self- 
satisfied, and does not care to conceal it; whatever may 
be the source of his wealth, ho never considers the 
means by w'hich be obtained it as any reprnacti to him ; 
he never strives to disguise them ; let him be but rich, 
and he is insensible to shame; when he is poor, lie is 
perpetually exhibiting * maladresse.’ His luxury Im rude 
and solid; liis admiration rests upon substantia] orna¬ 
ments and massive jewels. Both men and women bi stow 
much attention on their toilet, when they a]>pear In 
public ; * Madame ’ repairs Co mass, attended by a mime, 
rolls retinue of slaves, richly attired; and on her ref urn. 
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she perhaps squats upon a mat, to eat, with Ikt fingers, 
dry fish and inandioc!*' 

The planters of Brazil are very similar to tlsosc of 
other countries. 'J'he possession of an cngeiiho (suga%j 
plantation and manufactory) establishes, among the culti¬ 
vators, a sort of nobility. A setthor (Vnitifnlut is always 
spoken of with respect; and to attain this rank is the 
object of every one. Wlien the scnhnr is in the company 
of hi? inferiors, or oven of his equ.als, he is rcsorvea, 
holds his brail higli, and speaks in that loud and com¬ 
manding tone, tiiat betokens the man accustomed to be 
ob^ed. (JSt. HUatre,) 

T^hc mulatloes (commonly called Pardos, signifying of 
a brown colour, for the term mulatto is regarded as a 
reproach m Brazil) arc the offspring of Europeans and 
negroes. They show considerable ingnmiity and per¬ 
severance in (lie mechanical arts, and are even said to 
display a taste fur painting. 

'rhere can be no doubt of the cfTectual influence of the 
mulatto in the political afr.iirs of the country ; a phrsicul 
organisation essentially energetic, and wiiicii fits him to 
boar up against the heat of the climate ; iiis activity and 
bis inteUigcncc, point him out as a person likely to make 
a conspicuous figure in a revolution, if nut to organise a 
movement. 

The Creoles are tliose born in Brazil of African 
parents; the Mainlucos are tlic offspring of whites and 
Indians; tin* Ciiribocos, of negroes and Indians ; and 
the Cubros of mulattoes and negroes. The African 
negroes form, as has been seen, a very large propor¬ 
tion of the population. Tlieir condition, though not 
eau.ll to that of the slaves in Buenos Ayres and the 
aqjacent countries, is upon a far better footing than in 
many other colonies. It varies, however, in the different 
provinces, and the course of restraint is milder in those 
situated in the interior. In the provinces formerly in¬ 
habited by the less warlike races among the Indians, who 
formed early alliances w ith Euroiieans, the introduction 
of negroes lias been less necessary. Such, for exaimile, is 
the case with Rio Grande do Siii, Uruguay, San Paulo, 
and tlie countries traversed by the Amazon. The negro 
population is most numerous in the provinces devoted to 
the raising of sugar and cofibc, as Bahia and Rio Janeiro; 
and in these probably they have the greatest facilities 
for obtaining their liberty. The negroes brouglit to 
Brazil belong generally to Angola, Anguiz, Benguela, 
Cabinda, Mozambique, and Congo. Since the recent 
attempts to repress the trade, Koroinantines, or negroes 
from the Gold Coast, who are thougiit to possess a 
greater degree of intelligence, are not so frequently met 
with. There are three modes by which the negroes of 
Brazil obtain their liberty; it may be granted them by 
their master while living, or he may bequeath it to them 
by his will, or they may obtain it by ransom. 

There is a practice wd to be common in Brazil, which 
tends in some measure to alleviate the horrors of slavery. 
If a stranger passing in the street, or being in a dwelling, 
hear Uie cries of a negro undergoing the bastinado, ms 
volce^ay Immediately arrest any further chastisement. 
Everyone, however incensed, is bound to cease instantly, 
under pain of committing a grave irdury against the party 


who implores his clemoney, and whose words possess all 
the fpree of an ufliclal command. “ BaKta.basta, Senhor! '* 
Enough, enough. Sir! are the words employed upon 
this occasion. The free Negroes, of whom the larger 
number are found in Rio and Sail Salvador, do not pro\c 
such useful members of society in tlic cities as in the 
country, where they not utifreqiieiitly become wcailhy 
farmers. 

The Brazilians divide the Indian races into ** Indios 
mansos,” civilised or converted Indians speaking the 
Portuguese language, and 'Tapuios or Gcntlos, or wild 
hordes. 

The gcner.al opinion has been that the wliole American 
race, from the polar regions to the Straits of Magellan, 
offered no distinctive tiaits, ami that it was almost irri- 
pussihle to subdivide it. 'i'hcre appear, however, to have 
been two dominant races in Brazil, whieh, though ana¬ 
logous as regards certain customs and traditions, seem 
nevertheless to be pretty distinct. 

The Tapuyas, or natives of Brazil, are robust and w ell 
made; the colour of tlicir skin, somewhat resembling cop¬ 
per, is found to be of various shades among the diflbrent 
trilies: they have prominent cheek-bones, their hair is 
black and sleek, and hangs over the shoulders, and in¬ 
stances arc related by Uuulox Baro of its growing so lux¬ 
uriantly as to form a sort of garment. 'J’hey arc in the 
h.ibit, like other American rac«;s, of painting themselves 
red and other colours: they pierce the under lip, for the 
pu! pose of introducing a light wooden ring or some other 
urn.iiiicnt, wiiicIi they prize beyond precious stones, and 
never lemove. It has not been cle.arly ascertained 
whether all the tribes of the Tujiuios were aiithropo- 
Ijhagi in the full extent of tlie word ; that is to say, that 
tlicy sacrificed tlieir enemies lo their vengeance. 'There 
is no doubt, however, that the greater part of them were 
eannibals. It has been said that it wat the custom of the 
Tapuyas, w hen very old, to give themselves as a burnt- 
offering to tlieir children, who devoured them after hav¬ 
ing put them to death ! 

The other dominant race consisted of the collective 
tribes known under the common name of Tupis. The 
chief of these was the 'ruptnambas. Before the conquest 
of Brazil, they formed establishments of t<'W*iis, contain¬ 
ing from to (;,(K)0 iiihab., of w hich, liowever, at the 
present day, no vestiges remidn. Like all the other na¬ 
tives, the Tupinanilias painted their skins a bluish-black 
and red, and tiiougli the devices were arbitrary, they 
bestowed mucli care upon them, and awrhole day was not 
uiifreqiiently occupied in delineating those singular eom- 
binutiuns in which they delighted. Among the Tupi* 
nanibas, the chief was at the same time elective and here¬ 
ditary ; that IS to sa}', that the preference was generally 
given to the son as his father’s successor, though the cus¬ 
tom does not appear to have been immutable. It is re- 
lated that Montaigne, on meeting an Indian chief at Havre, 
inquired, tiirrtiigh an interpreter, what was his right 
among his tribe: upon which the latter replied, “It is 
that of marching foremost to the battle ; ’’ and this might 
be said t<x express succinctly the extent pf power as¬ 
signed to him by his people, 'riic 'Tupinambas inhabit 
rliieny the const from the river Camama to tliat of San 
Francisco. Tlie Corvados were formerly very numerous, 
but arc now reduced to a number comparatively liisigiii- 
ficant. They dwell chiefly on the b.*\nk8 of the Rio Xi- 
]iotu, in the prov uf Minas Gcraes. They have one trait 
that distinguishes tticin fi oin most other Indian tribes, t. r. 
they bury their dead. The (-’orv.idos, it appears, imve 
lost mucli ot their primitiie ferocity, but also much of 
their former courage and intelligence. 'They have a cu¬ 
rious fi’Stiv c dance, wliich tlic)- perform round a large ves¬ 
sel of liquor. The chief holds a maraca or castanct in liis 
riglit hand, and dances round the vessel: his motions aro 
accoinpanicd by a low monotonous singing; all the re.st 
stand motionless round the vessel, staring at him, and 
sometimes break out into immoileratc cries. After the 
chief has partaken of the liquor, he hands it round to the 
otlicrs, and tlu'y generally continue drinking until they 
become intoxicated. 

The Cafusos, u mixture of Indians and necroes, arc a 
very singular race. What gives them a peculiarly strik¬ 
ing appearance, is the excessively long hair of the head, 
which, especially at the end, is half curled, and rises al¬ 
most perpendicularly from the forehead to the height of 
a foot or a foot and a half; thus forming a prodigious apd 
very ugly kind of peruke. This strange head of hair, 
winch seems more artificial than natural, is merely a con¬ 
sequence of their mixed descent. {Spix and Mariius^ i. 
324.) 

The Purls, at the commencement of the present cen¬ 
tury, arc supposed to have amounted to about 4,(X)0, and 
were at that time very troublesome enemies to the Bra¬ 
zilians. Not less than 144 fazendos have been flrom time 
to time destroyed ^ them. The Rio Doce, the S. banks 
of the Parahyba, San Fiddis, and the country watered 
by the Rio Fomba, in Mltwa, are the chief points exposed 
to their incursions. This race Is more implacable than 
any of the Indian races of Brazil. 

Ff S 
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The Botocudog, degcended from the Aymores, ocrupy 
at preient the territory lying between the Rio X^oee 
and the Rio Pardo. In the garageness of their nature 
they can scarcely l)e exceeded by the Purls. The 
name given to them by the Portuguese is derived from 
patoque or botoque (literally the bung of a cask), and is 
in consequenee of tiie circular ornament which they wear 
in their ears and lips. ^ , 

There are many other tribes, such as the Coites, To- 
ponaxos, Carijds, Maconis, Chiqukos, &c. &c. 

The Indians of Brasil are generally of a short or middle 
stature, and mostly of a robust broad make. It is seldom 
that some of a talliT and more slender shape are seen 
among them. They generally go naked; some, however, 
have a slight covering rnuna the hips, and even where 
this is not tlie common practice, the women of particular 
races ft-equently use n sort of covering In the presence of 
Europeans. They almost universally paint their skins, 
and are fond of ornamenting their heads with feathers. 
The colour of their skiti is a darker or lighter copper, 
differing according to the age, ^rc. of the individual. 
I'hoir skin is very fine, soft, and shining. They live in 
irregular monogamy or polygamy. While the man is 
soiely occupied with the chase, war, and making his arms, 
all the cares of the domestic concerns fall on the women. 
They subsist chiefly on the products of the chase, fishing, 
roots of various kinds,fruits found in the woods,and honey. 

Tlie general language is the Guarani or Brazilian, 
calle<l also Tupi, and may be considered as one of three 
chief dialects of a primitive idiom. The throe languages 
known as the Guarani fonn a family, which differs not only 
fi’ora all the J.anguagcs of S. America, but also from all 
those of the Nevr World. 

I.itcraturc^ Sfc. — It w.’is not till 1K0A that a printing 
press was introdneed into Brazil, at Rio, by John VI., on 
his arrival from Portugal. A newspaper was immediately 
established, and it is a curious fact, that only 30 years ago 
there should not have been a single journal in a country 
where more than 30 periodical publications are now re¬ 
gularly issued. 

The first work of importance published in Brazil did 
not, however, .appear, until 1H17. It was the Coro^rnjia 
BrasHicat ou lieln^ao historico gcogrtOlco do licmo do 
Brazil^ by Manoel Ayres de Cazal, printed at Rio, in 2 
vols. 4to. The work of Henderson, “ A History of the 
Brazils,’* 4to. Lond. 1821, Is almost wholly translated 
from the above. The few works wi tten by Brazilians 
prior to the commencement of printing in Brazil were 
printed at Lisbon. 

• Minas Geraes has produced a poet in the person of Gon- 
zaga, whose songs are extremely popular amongst the 
people, llis poems, chiefly lyriem, under the title of 
“ Marllia dc Dirceo,” por T. A. G., were published at 
Baliia, in three uarts, and have gone through numerous 
editions. The first part had reached a fourth edition in 
1812. When Brazil shall one day have a literature of its 
own, Gonzaga “ will have the glory of having attempted 
the first Anacreontic tones of the lyre on the banks of 
the pastoral Rio Grande and of the romantic Juquitin- 
honha.” 

Notwithstanding Pedro I. has founded two universities, 
literature appears to make no progress in Brazil. I’he 
journals would seem to engross all the literary talent of (he 
country, though none of lliem can be said to be conducted 
with ability, or to have attained an extensive circulation. 
The Mercantile Gazette, at the head of the periodical 

S ress, numbers about 2,000 subscribers. An imitation of 
ne ** Penny Magazine ” has been attempted at Rio, but 
tbe projectors having fixed the annual subscrijition at .50 
Annes per annum, its success has not been very great. 
The three journals which iiavc the largest number of 
•ubsdribers are the “ Aurora ” (about 800), the “ Official 
Courier '* (about 700), and the above-mentioned “ Com¬ 
mercial Gazette of Ulo de Janeiro ” (about 2,000). A 
“ Journal of the Parliamentary Debates ” was attempted, 
but did not pay the cost of printing. In the year 183G, 
3-5 journals were published in Brazil, of which 5 were of 
a literary and scientific tendency^; 4 of the latter being 
printed in Rio itself. None of the journals devote much 
space to criticism, and they are all of a very inferior de¬ 
scription. 1 

A Portuguese tran.slation of the French work, “ The 
Art of being Happy ” (of which 5 editions were speedily 
ei^austed in the original), met with very little success, 
alwougb the Impression was only .500. Not so, however, 
with the celebrated Portuguese work, “ The Art of Steal¬ 
ing,” which is to be found in nearly every house in 
Brazil t 

It Is very rarely that any work is a source of profit to 
its publisher, with the exception of a journal; it is the 
custom here for the writer to pay for the insertion of his 
.articles in the journals, instead of receiving any remune¬ 
ration Cor them. 

It is a difficult matter to find compositors in Brazil, 
and when found, they will only hire themselves for tbe 
lightest possible works. They are generally young mu- 
lattoes. Printers usually employ their slaves. 


There are some good French booksellers at Rio, wlm 
keep, for the most part, epitomes and munmils. A Por¬ 
tuguese translation of” Faublas ” appeared in 183ti, and 
was bought up with avidity. 

We are indebted to the journal ‘‘ Das Ausland,” 18,38, 
Nos. 62, fia., for the greater portion of the above infortn- 
atlon. 

Education.—-The greatest want of Brazil at the present 
moment seems to be that of good elementary instruction. 
Hitherto most schools established in the country have 
been under the control of ecclesiastics, alike bigoted and 
uninstructed. The Increase of such schools would be an 
evil rather than a good. Luckily, however, the influence 
of the clergy is every day becoming less powerful; and 
several respectable academics have been opened in muhC 
of the large towns by parties not under their guidance. 
But, spe.aking generally, tliere are as yet no means in 
Brazil by which even the children of the middle classes 
ran acquire any thing like a really good and useful edu¬ 
cation. Till some efficient measures be taken to supply 
this defect, but little improvement need be looked for 
either in the morals or literature of the people. 

Income and Expenditure _At an average of the years 

1832-33,18:13-34, and 1834-35, the income and ex})cnditure 
of Brazil were as follows : — 

Income. Expenditure. 

1832- 33 - 12,332,39.5 dollars 12.602,97.5 dollars 

1833- 34 - 12,978,029 12,01(jj;9l 

1834- :ir> - 14,819.5.51 ]2,9{!H,2.50 

The biulgi'L for tlie year ending the 3Uth of June, 18:19, 
was lived as follows: — 

Ministry of the interior - - 1,527,072 dollars 


Do! 

justice 

8()9,9-ir> 

Do. 

foreign affairs 

103,449 

Do. 

marine 

- 2.131,(KiO 

Du. 

war - 

- ;i,l 13,224 

Do. 

finance 

- .5,877,985 


Total 

13,022,090 


• 'Pho revenue for {.lie same year was estimated by the 
mini.st 0 r at 13,(ifj3,289 dollars. It principally arose out ol 
the customs’ duty of 15 (now20) per cent, on imports, aiul 
2 per C(>nf. on goods exported, including trun.snipin(‘uls, 
&c.; from tenthsand duties on the sale of lands and houses; 
the mining duties, and the revenue of tlie diamond dis¬ 
trict; 15 per cent, on the export of hides from the Rio 
(irande; .and a varii'ty of other items. In 1835-30, tlio 
customs’ duty of 15 per cent, on imports produecai, exclu¬ 
sive of the provinces of Rio Grande and I’ara, 0,2.31,480 
dollars. Tlie total debt of Brazil may be estimated at 
15,000,000/. 

Government and Admiimtration of Justice. — Prior* to 
1808, Br.azil uas inerelv a Portuguese colony, but on the 
arrival of John Vl., it was raised to a kingdom. In 
Aug., 1822, Brazil was forciliiy separated from the mother 
country, and erected into au empire, and Don Pedro 
declared emperor. In 1824, tlic present constitution 
was drawn tin, and on the 20th March, in the 6.ime year, 
was acceptCKl by the emperor, who, conjointly with the 
two chambers, took the oath of allefdance to it. Thu 
spirit of the constitution is monarchical, and its prin¬ 
cipal heads are as follows : — 

‘‘ The empire of Brazil is free .and independent. Its 
government is monarchical, hereditary, constitutional, 
and rrorescntativc. The reigning dynasty is that of 
l>on Pedro. The Uoinan Catholic is the cstablisiied 
religion; all other religions are tolerated, but their 
places of worship can receive no eccle.siastlcal marks of 
distinction. The political powers recognised by the 
Brazilian constitution are four in number : — the legis¬ 
lative or two chambers, the moderating or the emperor, 
Ihc executive, and the jiidiciarv. 'I’he emperor and the 
general assembly represent the Brazilian nation; all 
their power flows from the nation. In the general 
assembly resides the legislative power, subject to the 
sanction of the emperor. The general assembly is 
composed of tw'o chambers, the chamber of deputies 
and the senate. The senators are elected for lile, and 
chosen by the provinces. The chamber of df'puties 
is elective and temporary. To the chamber of depu¬ 
ties alone belongs the right,—I st, of imposing taxes, and 
regulating all m.atters of finance ; 2dly, entire power as 
to the state of the army and navy; 3dly, of clioos- 
ing a new dynasty in case of the failure of issue ot 
the regnant. Ttie proceedings of each chamber arc 
public, excepting where the exigency of the state de¬ 
mands their being secret. No senator or deputy can be 
arrested during the continuance of his mandamus. It is 
not lawful to be at the same time member of both 
chambers. Tbe power of jnJgiiig the individual offences 
of members of the royal family, ministers, councillors 
of state, senators, and deputies, belongs solely and abso- 
lutely to the senate. The executive power resides with 
the emperor, which he exercises by means of responsible 
ministers. The emperor calls together the ^icr.il 
assembly, declares war, and concludes peace; butwhen- 
ever the safety of the state allows, ho has recourse to the 
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ftdvice of the general assembly. The ministers are 
rubponsihle, and arc impeachable on the ground of 
treason; embezzlement of the public money, or property; 
of corruption, or extortion, or abuse of power, or violation 
of the freedom, safety, and property, of the citizen. Any 
^lector is eligible for a deputy, provided he derive from his 
property, trade, or employment, a specified net revenue. 

l^e number of senators is ft4, and of deputies 548. Each 
senator and deputy receives a certain amount of salary. 
Farliamcnts are quartennial, and each meeting lasts 4 
months. The executive power is delegated to G mi> 
uisters, under whose control are placed all matters 
connected with the interior, foreign affairs, justice, ma¬ 
rine, war, and finance. 

Urazil is divided into 18 pM)vinres, for the purposes of 
district government, and their affairs are administered 
by as many presidents, who are styled presidentes de 
provineias.” 

The aflairs of the emperor’s palace employ 255 per¬ 
sons. The diploniatie body is composed of tw’o envo 3 's- 
extraordinary, one rcbident at the court of France, the 
other at that of England; there is also a resident in 
Austria, and a. cliarg^ d'affaires in Portugal, Sfiaiii, llel- 
giuin, the ila. seatic rc'publies, Prubsia, Rome, Naples, 
Florence &c. In America there are three; viz., in the 
LI. States, at Buenos Ayres, and at Monte Video. The 
secretaries and attaches amount to IH. 

The Brazilian aristocracy, in 1837, was composed .as 
follows: —IG marquises, G counts, 19 viscouiitb, 20 ba¬ 
rons, and 13 ladii‘s, preserving the titles of their deceased 
liubb.ittds. The nobility is not hereditary. 

Brazil was recognised as an independent empire by 
Portugal, 7th Sept., 1825, and subsequently by the other 
cabinets of Europe. 

Don Pwlro II., the present emperor, was born 2d Dec., 
IKy"!, and therefore is not of age to govern in Brazil until 
18-12 A piovisinnal council of regency was formed on 
the abdieation of Don Pedro, conbl-^ting of 3 members, 
Tioiniiialod by tlie senate. This council was soon suc¬ 
ceeded by another, but the power was shortly afterwards 
vohted in an individual, in wnicli manner it is still exercis¬ 
ed. Tlie present regent is Don Diego Antonio Feijo. His 
authority leases in the course of 1839, and the regency 
then devolves upon the heir-apparent to the crown, Donna 
Jantiuria, .sister of the emperor, born 1st March, 1821. 

As reg.'irds legislation, every thing remains to be done 
in Brazil. AVticre a statute-book is wanting, the admi¬ 
nistration of justice must be fluctuating and uncertain. 
The criiiiiiutl code is a curious memorial of the tur¬ 
bulent thues of 1830, when it was cora|iiled, state 
ollences Ixdng treated in it with the greatest mdiiigence. 
In consequeuee, govi*rnment found it imperatiiely ne¬ 
cessary, on the increase of crime iii the provinces, and 
tlie progress of disaffection in the disturbed districts of 
I'ara, llio (Irando do Sul, and San IVdro, to have 
rectiurse to far stronger punishiiicnts than were war¬ 
ranted by the letter of the law 

As the* prosecution of criminals is left to tlie parties 
who have been injured, it not unirequeiitly happens 
tlmt crime goes altogether unpunished, parties being 
unwilling to undergo the expiuise and trouble of pro- 
scciiUon. The con-sequence of this system of adini- 
iiisfratioii of the law is, that private revenge very often 
biipplies the ptace of public justice. Mathison (p. 138 ) 
mentions' an aiitlienticatcd instance of an individual 
who had committed no less than four absassinatioiis in 
one yo.ar, from motives of private revenge, and in every 
instance he escaiied w ithout being called to any account. 

Hvligton —Th(‘ cstuhlished religion of Brazil is the 
Roman ('atholie; but all other religions are tolerated. 
One of the chief sects at Uiu is that known under the 
name of Sebastianistas, in honour of the patron saint 
of llio. Their chief point of belief is the re-a}>»earnnre 
of the king Don Sebastian of Portugal, killed in tne disas¬ 
trous battle of Alea^arquivir, in 1578, who they suppose 
did not perish, but are firmly persuaded that ne is still 
alive! This, in fact, was lung the popular belief in Por¬ 
tugal. 

V>cl«slastfeal afikirs are under the direction of an 
nrchbisliop, at Bahia, (originally a bishopric, being the 
first founded in Brazil, in 1522, and raised to the arehl- 
cpiscopal rank in IGG7;) Gbishops; viz., at llio, Per¬ 
nambuco, Maranhau, Para, Manana, and San Paulo; 
and 2 “ prelacias," with episcopal powers ; viz., Goyaz 
and Guyaba. The church of Brazil has been for some 
time engaged in a dispute with Rome as to the appoint¬ 
ment of the bishops, the pope claiming the sovereign 
right of nomination, which the church rejects. 

Monasteries and nunneries are extremely numerous in 
many parts of Brazil. Tlie saints' days are represented by 
many to be celebrated in a manner as splendid as at Rome 
herself. A recent writer (Denis, p.l32.) observes, that 
nt^hcr the carnival at Venice, nor the declining mas- 
qivodet of Paris, can convey an exact idea of the tumult 
anVextreme absurdities which prevail during the days of 
the ” intrudo** or carnival, not only at Kio,but through¬ 
out the cities of Brazil. Luckily, however, measures 


have been taken for lessening the number of these nur¬ 
series of vice and idleness. The revenues of many of 
them revert to the crown after a certain period, and no 
new member can now be admitted. 

Army and Navy ,—The land forces amount to from 
G0,000 to G5,000 men ; of whom 15,000 are regular troops. 
The latter have received considerable additioiM of late 
years, for before the last insurrection they did not exceed 
8 , 000 . 

Ttie remainder of the military force consists of regular 
and local militia: the former may be despatched on foreign 
service, while the latter does not leave the place of their 
abode. 

The local militia, in which every man from IG to 60, who 
is not already enrolled in the regular militia or tho 
troops of tho line, may be called upon to serve, constitutes 
an important defence, and is chiefly employed in maintain¬ 
ing internal order. One great use may be siud to be that of 
keeping up a curtain military order among the people. 
Its chief officers arc the "capitan mors,” or colonels. 

The navy numbers 1 sliiii of the line, 5 frigates, G cor¬ 
vettes, 13 schooners, 4 steamers, &c.; but they arc all in 
a very incflieii'nt state. 

Discovery and Historical SJtelch.—\t Is generally 
believed that the first discovery of Brazil was made 
on the 2Gth of January, 1500, by the Spaniards, 
under Vincente Yaiicz Pincon, a native of 1’alos, and one 
of the companiuns of Golumbus. He is said to have 
tourhed at Cape St. Augustin, and to liave subsequently 
coasted along tlie shore as far as the river Amazon, and 
thence to tlie mouth of tlie Orinoco. Ills discovery does 
not appear to ha\e been attended by any iropurtunt 
results, for he made no settlement, but merely claimed 
the country for Spain. 

In the same j'car, Pedro .\lvarcz Cabral was appointed 
admiral of a huge fleet sent out by •bin amici, king of 
Portugal, to follow u]! tlie successful loyuge of Vasco 
de Gama in the east. Adverse winds drove the expedi¬ 
tion so far W. that, on the 25th of April, Cabral fell in 
with the coast of Brazil, wbirb he supposed at first 
to be an island ; and on Good Friday the fleet cast anchor 
in a commodious harbour, to which he gave the iiaina 
of Porto Seguro. Having taken possession ol the 
country for tho crown of Portugal, by erecting a cross, 
and giving it tlie name of Tierra de Santa Cruz, I'ubral 
proceeded on ills vnj'age, taking rare, Imwever, in the 
first pliiec, to send information of his discovery to his 
sovereign. .Soon after tins intelligeriec readied Portugal, 
Emanuel de-spatciied a .small squadron to explore the 
country, under the command ot tlie fimmiis Amerigo 
Vespucci, who had been invited from Seville for that 
purpose, in 1502, and who made a secotid voyage in a 
subsequent year. In 1.504, he again returned to* Europe, 
bringing with him a cargo of Brazil-w'oud, &c. 

It w a!» not until 1-508 that athird voyage of discovery was 
undertaken to Biazil, as the advantages which had accrued 
cm the former voj'ages did not appear to have answered 
the expectation-s of the projectors. Amerigo Vespucci was 
then despatched by the king of .Spain, to whose service he 
had returned, to take possession of the country. But this 

I iroduccd a remonstrance from Portugal; and a dispute 
laving arisen amongst some of the leaders of the expedi¬ 
tion, it returned to Spain, w itiiout efl'ecting any tiling of 
importance. In 1515, anollier expedition w as fitted out 
from Spain, thoroniinand of which was assigned to Juan 
Diaz de Solis, witli the ot-tciisible purpose of finding a 
passage to the great Pacific Ocean. To tliis navigator Is 
supposed to belong the honour of having discovered the 
harbour of Rio Janeiro, on tlie Jst of Jan., IMfi, though 
the priority, in this respect, has been disputed by tho 
Portuguese admiral, Martin Affoiiso de Souza. On tliu 
return of the expedition to Spain, tlie Portuguese gov erii- 
meiit claimed the cargoes, and again rcmonstiated on 
this interference on the part of Spain. 

In the reign of Jo.xn HI., the coast was divided into 
captaincies, nianjr of which extended .50 leaitues. It is 
needless to follow step liy step tiie rising fortunes ol tho 
Brazilian territory. Various towns sprung up along the 
shore, which were subjict to tlie vicissitudes that then 
usually awaited newly founded colonies. They were 
successively taken and plundered by the French, Dutch, 
English, &c., who, if not expelled, usually contented 
themselves with a short possession, and abandoned them, 
after flreqiiently committing the most barbarous atro¬ 
cities. Notwithstanding these calamities, the culoiiy 
continued to increase in prosperity and importance un¬ 
der the suiierintendcnce of tho Portuguese govcni- 
ment. But it experienced a severe check on the annex¬ 
ation of Portugal to the crown of Spain in 1588, during 
the reign of Philip II As the mines that had been 
discovered, down to that period, yielded lest wealth 
than those of the Spanish possessioni in 8. Ame¬ 
rica, Brazil did not receive much favour from that mo¬ 
narch. Tho Dutch took advantage of this indifference 
on the part of Spain; and it w'.xs not indeed until they 
had made considerable inroads, that an expedition was 
j fitted out, in IfrlO, to expel them from the territory, 
I F r 3 
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About this period, the house of Braganza was restored to 
the throne of Portugal. After a long and desperate 
struggle, the Dutch were compelled to evacuate Brazil 
in Henceforward it continued in the possession of 

Portugal, but the latter country being in a very abject 
impoverished state, instead of rendering assistance to its 
colony, v|^s compelled to rest its principal hopes of 
being able to maintain an independent existence on the 
wealth and resources of Brazil, which it subjected to 
all the galling and vexatious restraints of the old coloniid 
system. 

In 180A a new sera began in Brazil. The French having 
Invaded Portugal in the course of the previous year, the 

f irince regent, John VI., and his court, accompanied by a 
arge body of emigrants, set sail for Brazil, wliere they 
armed on the 25th of Jan., 1808. Brazil immediately 
ceased to be treated as a colony. In the course of the 
same year, her ports were thrown open to all friendly 
and neutral nations; and by a decree, dated the 15th of 
Nov., 1814, all nations were allowed to trade freely with 
them. 

The revolution In Portugal in 1820 was very speedily 
followed by a revolutionary movement of the same de¬ 
scription in Pernambuco; and to restore tranquillity, and 
anticipate the further progress of revolution, the govern¬ 
ment, in 1821, proclaimed the adoption of the Portuguese 
constitution. Soon after this, the king having left Brazil 
for Portugal, a struggle commenced between the Portu¬ 
guese, M'ho wished to recover their former ascendancy 
over Brazil, and the Brazilians, who were resolved to 
preserve their newly acquired liberties, which ended in 
the complete separation of all connection, other than that 
subsisting between independent states, between the tw'o 
countries. The government of Brazil having been en¬ 
trusted to the crown prince, Don Pedro, he refused to 
admit the troops SiSnt out by Portugal to support her 
authority, or to ui)cy the instructions of the king, his 
father. In the following year, 1822, Brazil was de¬ 
clared to Ire a free and independent state, and Don Pedro 
assumed the title of emperor. After several stormy de¬ 
bates, the project of a constitution (sec un/2), submitted 
by the emperor, was accepted; but the disputes botueen 
the emperor and the chainl>er of deputies having eon- 
tlnued, the former abdicated the throne in favour of In's 
son, a minor, in 1831, and singular as it may seem, the 
rights of the latter have hitherto been preserve*!; and 
some attempts at insurrection by the republican j)arty 
hare been suppressed without much dilnculty, and in¬ 
ternal tranquillity has been successfully maintained. 

Cuiisidcring the lengthened period during which Bra¬ 
zil has been colonised ; its vast extent and fertdity; the 
variety of its productions, and its favourable situation for 
commerce, its progress in the accumulation of population 
and wealth has been extremely slow. This aniiarcnt 
anomaly may, however, bo easily explained. I'he slow 
progress of Brazil, like that of the contiguous ci~dcvani 
{Spanish colonies, is entirely owing to the vicious prin¬ 
ciples on which it was governed bv the mother country; 
to tne rigid cxdusion of foreigners from th(‘ coutfry ; the 
oppressive restrictions laid on the trade and industry of 
the colonists; and more than all the rest, to the ignorance 
of the Portuguese, and their inferiority, in respect of 
science and art, to most other nations of Europe. 
Portugal could bequeath nothing to her colonies but 
pride, superstition, and intolerance. But since the down- 
fal of the old colonial system, con.zequent on the emi¬ 
gration of the court to Brazil, the foundations of a new 
and better order of things have been laid. Novtu sof- 
chrum nascitur ordo. The settlement of thousands of 
foreigners in Brazil, and the unfettered intercourse she 
now carries on with all the most civilised countries of the 
world, have already had the best effects. And tliough it 
Will require a lengthened period to counteract the joint 
influence of ignorance, slavery, and a debusing super¬ 
stition, Brazil is rapidly rising, not merely in the scale of 
wealth and population, but also in that of civilisation. 

BRAZZA, an island of the Adriatic Sea, near the 
toast of Dalmatia, dependent on the circle of Spalatro. 
It is about 24 m. long, by ftrom 5 to 7 broad, and contains 
SO villages, with 16,000 Inhabitants. It is very moun¬ 
tainous and rocky: in the most elevated parts there are 
large tracts quite stony, and hardly fit to bear the wildest 
plants. Great labour and expense are necessary to 
bring the ground to a fit state for tillage; yet the in. 
habilantt go on progressively increasing their cultivated 
land, and consequently their vintage, and diminishing 
their woods and cattle. Its wine is accounted the best 
in Dslmatia; the other vegetable productions arc oil, 
figs, almonds, and saffron. The corn crop is extremely 


scanty, scarcely afibrding subsistence to the inhabitants 
for three montns in the year; hence they are obliged to 
import to a large extent tram the mainland. The stony 
nature of the soil, apd the scarcity of ftresh water, sub¬ 
ject the Island to frequent droughts. Brazza was famous 
lu ancient times for Its kids, which still continue in their 
former perfettion. The pastures here give to the flesli 
not only of kids, but of lambs, a particular delicacy of 
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taste; the milk too of tliis island Is fiir superior to that 
of the neighbouring countries, so that its cheese is lu 

S 'cat reiHite in Dalmatia, and wherever it is known. 

ees and silk are cultivated with some success; and the 
berries of the lentisk ftirnish the peasants with oil during 
a scarcity of olives. This island belonged formerly to 
the republic of Venice, and was ceded to Austria at the 
peace of Gampn Formio. 

BRECHIN, a royal burgh of Scotland, co. Forfiir, 
on a sloping bank on the left side of the S. Esk, 7^ m. W. 
from Its junction with the sea at Montrose. Pop. of the 
town, 5,000; of the town and par., 0,508. Tlie main 
street, which runs nearly N. and S., is about a mile in 
length. Some portions of the town arc very steep, par. 
ticularly about tlie Cross. .It was formerly walled, and 
was also a bishop’s see: the bistiopric was founded by 
David I. about the middle of the 12th century ; and the 
portion of the cathedral which now forms the parish 
church still remains. It was originally a stately Gothic 
structure, but its architectural beauty and symmetry have 
been defaced by the bod taste displayed In modern re¬ 
pairs. It Is surmounted by a square btecple 120 ft. high. 
In addition to the parish cliurch, which is collegiate, there 
are in the town no fewer than four Presbyterian dissent¬ 
ing chapels, and one Episcopal chapel; there is also a 
new place of worship, recently built, in eonnectluu with 
the established church. There are various schools iu 
Brcctiin, all of tlieiu conducted on the best principles. 
In the churchyard, near the catliedral, is 5iic of tnosc 
round towers, of which there is only another In Scotland, 
at Abcrnethy, and which, it Is supposed, were built by the 
Piets, but tor what puriwse is unknown. It Is I Oft ft. 
high, is surmounted by a conical roof of grey slate, and 
has no staircase, either without or within. In another 

S art of tlie town is .an ancient hospital, eulled the Maison 
)tru, now used as a stable; but eert.ain funds which be¬ 
longed to it afford weekly .allowances to jioor inliab. being 
tlie widows or children ufburgesiycs. I’he lied Friars seem 
to have had a monastery here, but all traces of it have 
disappeared. (Keith's Scot. Bishops, edit. 1824, p. 3!>7.) 
But, interesting .and voncr.ablc as Brechin is for its anti¬ 
quities and its historie.al and ecelesiastienl name, it is no 
less impi)rt,ant now, though in a very difi’erent dep«irt- 
ment, — th.at of m.anuf.icturcs. Its staple manufacture is 
linen, partly bleached, (hence the number of ble.aeh- 
ing grounds In the immediate vicinity,) and Osnabiirghs, 
saekclotii, cofiee and (‘ottoii bagging, &c- The parti¬ 
cular branches of m.anufacture,” to quote from the 
New Statistical Account (No. i. ^ Breehm), “are heck¬ 
ling, spinning, weaving, and blc.aching. There may he 
employed in heckling .about 30 men and nuinen ; in 
spinning, 2(K); in weaving, from 1,000 to 1,.500 ; In 
bu'.aehing, from 40 to .50. Besides tlie aboi o branehee 
of manufacture, two distilleries for spirits, three nurse¬ 
ries, and three lime-works, h.ave been fur some time in 
full oncration in the immediate neighbourhood of the 
town.” Brechin unites with Montrose, Forfar, Bervic, 
and Arbroath in sending a mem. to the II. of (k Re¬ 
gistered electors, in 1838-39, 2.'i.5. Of the eminent men 
which this place has produred, the late Dr. John (Lillies, 
author of a valuable History of Greece, a translation of 
the Politics of Aristotle, and ro>ul liistoriograjiher for 
Scotland, deserves special mention. 

Brechin Castle, wmich hns hcc‘n fur m.any centuries the 
residence of the Maiiles of ranniure, stands on a preri- 
pice overlooking the Esk, and is separated from the 
town by a deep ravine, 'i liis castle was formerly a for¬ 
tress. In I.3U3, it withstood a siege of 2U days by the 
English under Edward 1.; .and surrendered only when 
Sir Thomas Maule, its brave commander, was killed. 

BRECON, or BRECKNOCK, an inland co. of S. 
Wales, having N. the cos. of Cardigan and ILadnor; 
W. Cardigan and Cuermarthen: S. Glamorgan and 
Monmoutii; and E. the latter and Hereford. It is about 
3.5 m. in length, by about 30 m. in breadth, and contains 
482,.5no acres. It is pervaded by tw'O principal mountain 
cliains, which, with their offsets, occupy a large portion 
of the surface. I'he highest summits are the beacons of 
Brecknock, C.apellarite, and Cradle mountain ; respect¬ 
ively 2,802, 2,3!]4, and 2,545 ft. above the level of the sea. 
There are, however, a number of beautiful and fertile 
valleys. The Wye skirts the co. for a considerable dis¬ 
tance on the N.W., and it is traversed by the Usk, Taaf, 
and other lesser streams. Climate rather severe and 
humid. Though a good deal Improved, agriculture is 
still in a very backward state; and no proper rotation of 
crops is observed. Oats and barley are the principal 
objects of attention, but a good deal of wheat is also 
raised. Turnips are more extensively cultivated than 
formerly, and the stock of rattle aud sheep is also im. 
proved. Farms mostly small, and generally occupied by 
tenants at will. Average rent of land in 1810, 5s. 2ii. an 
acre. Manufactures unimportant, consisting principally 
of woollen cloth, the produce of domestic induvsy.* 
There arc iron-works on the S. confines of the co., ^a- 
cent to those oi Merthyr Tydvil, Hirw^n. and Rumney, 
which cmploved in 1831 470 men. Principal towns 
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Brecon, Crickhowell, and Builth. 'I’hc Welsh language, chosen soldiers into tin* town, under a cargo of turf; 
though still spoken in ditfcrcnt parts of tin* co , is laliing who, having attacked the garrison in tlu* iiv>l»t, and 
rapidly into disuse. Brecon is divided into (> bund, and secured the gates, their comrades came to tiieii assist* 
(16 par. In 1831 it had 9,373 inhab. houses; 9,848 nnre, and gained possession ol tlie town. It was retaken 
families, and 47,783 inhab. It returns 2mem. tothe H. by the Spaniards, under tlic Marquis of Spinc.'a, m 
of C., 1 for the co. and 1 for the Iki% of Brecon. Re- 1625; but was finally ceded to linlland by the treaty of 
glstcred electors for co., 18.17-38,2,^*5. Expenditure W'estphalia, in 1648. {Dict.Ciugraphiqw^^c,; Watson's 
for the relief of the poor in 18:i7-38, 12,946/. Philip JJ., ill. I.’iH.) 

Brbcon, a bo. and town of S. Wales, cap. of the above BllF/l)E (I-a), a village of France, deii. Gironde, («p. 
CO., at the confluence of the Honddb and Tarrel with the cant., near Bordeaux. Top. 1 ■'‘•31. 

Usk; 144 m. W. by N. London. Top., 1821,4,198; 1831, This village would be jm worthy notice in .a work of this 
5.026: houses at the latter date. 1.160. It is an ancient, sort, were it ixt that in its environs is the Chateau tic la 


irregularly-built town, on a very beautiful and pictur¬ 
esque site; there are three principal streets, which di¬ 
verge from the high street, and contain many well-built 
houses: the meanest buildings arc towards the ap- 
proaclies, on either side« whicli, however, on the lino of 
tlie chief thoroughfare, have been much widened and 
improved within a recent period: it is jiaved, and lighted 
with gas. There are four churches — St. John’s, ori¬ 
ginally attached to the priory; St. Mary’s, a cliapel of 
e.'ise (both Gothic, and nt*arly rebuilt in Henry VIIl.’s 
reign); St. David’s, built soon after the Conquest, and 
one of the oldest in the county ; and Christ Church, a 
collegiate church, established by Henry VIII.: it is 
cxtra-iiaroctiial, and has a grammar-school uttachcxl to 
it. There is an endowed free sc'hool for .50 boys, and 
three or four small charities (the principal ol whic'h 
amounts to 36/. a year, for apprenticing poor children), 
and a borougli and county hall, rebuilt in 1770, a good 
ep:u‘i<)U 8 building, in the liigh stre(*t, with the market 
place under it. There is a promenade along the 
Usk, under the old town walls, which commands a 
noble range of mountain scenery; and a more retired 
one through the priory w’ootls. The Brecknock and 
Aiiergaveiiny Canal (.>.5 in. long) commences at this 
town, and joins the Monmontlisliire ('anal (IH m. lung), 
which last joins tlic Usk near Newport, 'i’here are, 
on it, wharfs for coal and lime at Brecon ; and a tram- 
road (3.5 m. in l^gth) at the head, lor eonveyitig these 
and other articles inland. Regular passage and trading 
ho.'its ply on the canal. Weekly markets are held on 
Friday for cattle; Saturday and*Wednesday for general 
]irovisions , iuul .5 annual fairs, fur stock and .agricultural 
produce (each preceded by a leather fair), 1 st Wednesday 
111 March, 4th May, .5tli July, 9th September, and Kith 
Novembei : those of M.ay and Noveinher are also statute 
fairs, for liiiuig servants. There are no manufactures; 
and its trade chiefly consists in the supply of articles of 
general eonsiiniptiun to the neighbourhood, which com- 
jirises the grejilcr part ol the co. The limits of the pari, 
borough comprise the par. of St. David’s, St. John's, St. 
ISI.iry's; the ('astlo, ami ('hrist Chui ch precincts, and llie 
ward ol Trei astle, which is 10 in. oft', and only connected 
with it for election purposes. Its present municipal limits 
are restricted to about one third of the lonner, and coni- 
Iiriseoiily the town and some small portions immediately 
contiguous. It ha.s 4 uldermni and 12 councillors. Fre- 
viously to the Municipal Reform Act, courts of petty 
and quarter scissions for the borough were held, but the 
business was of trifling extent: there w'as also a court of 
record, for the recovery of debts, held weekly, on Moml:i}S 
and Thursdays, .'ind mueli resorted to. This and the petty 
sessions are still held. I'hc assizes and quarter sessions 
ior tlio co. are held in Brecon. Brecon has returucil 1 mem. 
to the 11. of since the reign of Mary. Previ(m.sly to the 
Reform Act the privilege vested in 1 1 burgesses. I'licre 
are 3.56 qualifying tciiemcuts of 10/. and upwards: re- 
gistered electors in 1838, 339. Brecon is the chief 
polling town of the co. The castle of Brecon wa.s built 
in 1094, from which iicriod the town also dates its origin; 
many Norman families then settled in the co., whose 
descendants still remain. It w'as surrounded bystiong 
walls: these and the castle were destroyed in the last 
civil war, by the inhabitants, to prevent a sU'gc, or being 
8 .uldled with tlie maintenance of a garrison. 

BREDA, a fortified tow’ii of the kingdom of Holland, 
prov. Brab.mt, cap. arrond. and cant., on the Mcrk, 
24 m. W.S.W. Bols-le-Duc, and 30in. N N.K. Antwerp. 
Fop. 13,000. It is one of the strongest places in the 
kingdom, being regularly fortified, and defended by a 
citadel rebuilt by W'dliam HI. king of England; its 
position, in the middle of a marsh that may be laid under 
water, contributes materially to its strength. It is well 
built, with broad and well-paved streets; has 4 squares, 
a fine quay, several canals, an arsenal, town-hall, 2 Pro¬ 
testant and 4 Catholic churches, an orphan hospital, &c. 
The principal Protestant church has a spire 362 ft. in 
height. The ramparts are planted with trees, and afford 
fine promenades. It is the seat of tribunals of primary 
Jurisdiction and of commerce; and has some manufac¬ 
tures of woollen goods, linen, hats, &c., with breweries 
•' and tanneries. 

^fcgda was taken from the Spaniards by Prince Maurice, 
In V 90 , by means of a stratagem suggested by the master 
of a boat who sometimes supplied the garrison with fuel. 
With singular address, he contrived to introduce 70] 


Bride^ where the illustriouc author of the Esprit des Iahs 
was born, and where he coiiiposcd the greater part of his 
immortal w'orks. It is a large gloomy-looklng building, 
in the middle of I'xtensiye plains ana meadows, and is 
surrounded by a decqi ditch filled with water, over which 
is a drawbridge. In the chamber used by Montesquieu, 
the furniture has been carefully preserved .as in his time : it 
consists of a plain bed, a few easy chairs of a Gothic shape, 
and some iumily pictures ; the room is wafnscotted, and 
from the window there is a fine view over the .surrounding 
country. Montesquieu w'as much attaehc<1 to this retre.at. 
“ Je puis dire,” says he, “ qiie la Brede cst un des licux 
aiissi agr^ables qu’il y ait eii Fram e : :iu chflteaii pr^s, 
tu nature s'y trouve en robe do eh.Mnbre, et pour aiiisi 
dire au lever du lit.” (//ugo, art. (iirartde j Jnglis's 
Stvitxcrlaml, p. 322.) 

BKKMKN, one of the Ihroe free German Hanseatic 
cities, on the Weser, by which it is intersected, 60 m. 
S. W. Hamlnirg, and about .37 m. direct dKtance from 
Breinerhaieii, at the inoiitli of tlie Weser; lat. .53*' 4 ’ 4.*/' 
N., long. 8 ^^ 4S' 3" li. Pop. 42,01:0. The larger portion 
of the city, called the Atfstadt, or old towii 7 lies on the 
right, and the Eeusladt, or new town, on the left bank 
ol the river. Tin* streets in tin* latter are comparatively 
straight and bro.ad, but tlio.<.e in the^mner are mostly 
narrow and crooked, and the houses being high they 
I have a gh/.iiny anpefiraiiee. .\n island in the river is 
{included within the city; the rommuidcatioii betw'een 
Its two great divisions being kept up by a bridge, which 
crosses this island. The lamparts by which the town 
W'as formerly surrounded, hai e be(>n lei elh*d, planted, and 
conierted into fine gardens and nromen.'ides. It has 9 
ehiirches, of wliich the e.ithedral, built in 1 IGO, is the 
princifial : the eliureli of St AiiNgaiiiis has a spire 32.') ft. 
in height. The new town.hall, toimerli the arehiejdsco- 
pal paiacf', is a building of the same elaborale charac¬ 
ter a.s the town halls in Bruges, and other cities 
ut the N’etlierl.iruls. I'here is also an old towii- 
liall, built ill 11('5, beneath whtrh are the famous 
wine cellais, containing vats filled with hock, said 
to be considerably more than lOOjears old. It has, 
also, an exchange, with c<‘neert and hnil-roonis; a 
mii'^eiiin, built in 18UJ, containing a public library, 
lecture, and reading-rooms, \e.; a theatre; a building 
called the Schuttwg, or place of meeting of the elder 
merchants yConventiinluni Seniia urn) ; a weighing- 
house; a po'dtigaf’iuw {(or scientific instruction), gym¬ 
nasium, liigh school, school of commerce and navi¬ 
gation, school of design, &c. ; 2 orphan a*>ylums, and 
mimeroiis other cliaritablc institutions. One of the 
mo»t interesting objects in the town is the obsenatory, 
from which Dr. Olbt rs discoiered the new* planets Pallas 
and Vesta, in 18h2 and 1807. Both sides the river are 
lined with handsome and convenient quays. 

The manufactures of Bremen are pretty considerable. 
The principal arc those for the preparation of snufl'and 
cigars, w hich employ a great many hands. There are 
also about 100 distilleries; numerous factories for 
weaving, and cst.a'lishments for bleaching linen ; 2 fac¬ 
tories for the spinning of cotton ; 9 sugar rt rnicncs; 
with t.'inncries, sail and canvass factories ; snap and 
caniUc do.; cordage do.; oil works, Ac. A con.<iidcrablc 
trade is also carried on in the building and fitting out of 
vesM'ls. 

The situation of Bremen renders her the principal 
eniporiiiin of Hanover, Brunswick, Hesse, and other 
eountries traversed by the Weser. In consequence, she 
has an extensive and increasing trade. \'cs8elR of 
large size stop at Bremerhaven, on the E. side of the 
river, where q new and excellent harbour has been 
formed on a piece of ground ceded, in 1827, by Hanover 
to Bremen. Vessels drawing Irom 13 to 14 ft. water 
ascend the river as far .as Vegesack, 13 m. lielow' Bre¬ 
men ; and vessels not drawing more, than 7 ft. water 
come up to the city. I'lie great articles of import are 
tobacco, coffee, sugar, and other colonial products ; 
whale-oil, cotton, and cotton yarn, vegetable oil, 
cheese, butter, wine, tea, rice, iron, spices, dye-woods, 
&c. 

Of the articles of export linens occupy by far the 
most prominent plane, and next to them are snufl’and 
cigars, with hams and bacon, oak bark, rags, bones, 
chicory, oil-cake, refined sugar, ouillB, soap, lead, vitriol, 
&c. We subjoin a list of the principal articles iinpoi b d 
into, and exported from, Bremen, in 1838, specifying the 
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quantity or (where that is not given} the value of each 
article. 

Principal artlcloa of import in 1838: — 

TobMco . •23.818,0001111. 

Cloffhe . . l-l,49fC0OO 

Hugar . . 14.u00,000 

Train oU • 45.000toiu. 

CotUm • • 6.607 bal«. 

Cotton yam and 

twtat - • 98 

Win* . . 11,017 hhdf. 

Ton . - 2()0.000 IIm. 

Riro . ■ 9,AU0,<MK> 

UldM - • 1,1SO,0«H) 

Indigo . • 33,000 

The total value of all the articles imported by sea into 
Bremen in 1838 was 15,000,000 rix-doirars, or (at 3s. 2d. 
porrix-dollar) 2,617,600/. 

Principal articles of export in 1838; 

Linen, fine fabrici (value) • 3,445,000 rix-dolL 

bagtfing • ... 43,312 

• ticUng • * - 1<»4 bales. 

Lead .... 31,437 centner. 

Iron and steel ware ... 57,407 

Corn and legumes • • • <>,021 lasts. 

Tobacco, snuff, fltc. - - 5,546,179 lbs. 

Cigars (value) .... (lO 1,236 rlx-doll. 
Wheat flour • ■ • .moillbs. 

Butter - - - - 331,511 

Cheese • • • • 288,827 

Hones - - - 3,181,742 

leather ... 149,.5.'i6 

Oak-bark - - • 1,767,512 

Hags ... - 1,826,556 

Cotton goods . . - 2(1,787 

Chicory, green and dry - - 35'i,125 

Htorch . - - 640.720 

White lead - - - 109,2‘i(i 

Hiigar, refined and course • • 386,073 

Oilcake . - - 1,621,711 

JlB)ieoU .. - - 120,6(.8 

IHttosecd . - - 211 Lists. 

uilLs - - - l3 3J8,S(M)no. 

uharco.pipe>. (value) . - 30,418 nx-doll. 

Soap (brown) ... 2,22‘) tons. 

Hittumbars - . - 331,607 lbs. 

Hams . - - 701,53') 

Syrup - . - 6H7.‘»53 

Bacon - - - 977,220 

.Tuniuer beirles - 38,305 

Vitriol . . - 137,861 

Wax - . . 67.171 

Wood • - - 38,085 

Total valuo of exports by sea in 1838, 11 ,,'>00,000, rix- 
dullars, or 1,820,8.33/. But, exclusive of her trade by 
sea, Bremen has a very extensive internal trade, on 
which, indeed, her external trade is almost wholly but- 
tomed.* 

The shipping of Bremen lias increased rapidly since 
1820. About that period, most colonial and foreign goods 
wore imported in English and American stiips, as con- 
slgnments on foreign account; but since then, the ship- 
ping of the town lias been so much augmented that a 
comparatively small portion of its trade is conducted in 
foreign bottoms. Since then, also, the Bremen merchants 
have formed establishments in Mew York, Kio de Janeiro, 
Havannah.and other emporiums, botli in N. and S. Ame¬ 
rica ; so that they have become better acquainted vith 
the state of foreign demand and credit, and are able to 
conduct their business with greater advantage and secu- 
rity. In 1H27, Bremen had only 74 mcrch.ant-shlps, 
whereas, in January 1830, she had 151 ; viz , 23 ships of 
2(M) lasts and upwards, 26 of from 150 to 20U lasts, .'>4 from 
100 to 160 ditto, 42 from .50 to 100 ditto, and 6 under 50 
lasts. She had then, also, H6 river.ships, of from 12 to 
43 lusts. .Bremen is tho principal continental port for the 
despatch of emigrants for America, as many as 10,000 
having embarked in the course of a single year. In 1H37 
there entered the port of, Bremen 009 ships (including 
repeated voyages), of the burden of 105,003 tons, from fo. 
reign countries. Of these 20 ships, of 3,019 tons' burden, 
were British ; and 24 ships of 7,688 tons’ burden, Ameri¬ 
can. Of the Bremen ships no fewer than 9K of 2H.H75 
tons' burden, were from the United States; and 27 ships, 
bf 6,340 tons' burden, from Cuba. 

Bremen is possess^ of a tract of territory lying round 
the city, on both sides the Weser, containing in all about 
74 sq. m. with a pop., exclusive of that of the city, of 
16,000; making the total pop. of the state, 58,000. The 
land, which is low and marshy, intersected by canals, 
and very fertile, is mostly appropriated to pasture. The 
Inhab. of jthe city and countiy are all Protestants, with 
the exception of about 1,600 R. Catholics and a few Jews. 
The executive government is vested in a senate, consist, 
ing of 4 burgomasters, 2 syndics, and 24 councillors; but 
the principm legislative authority is in the hands of the 
assembly of burgesses (TTi/Mefr), composed of all resl- 
dent citizens that pay a certain amount of taxes, without 
regard to their religion. The senate choose senators for 
lifr, from a list of candidates proposed by the burgesses. 
In 1837, the ordinary and extraordinary revenue of the 
republic amounted ,to 673,843 rix-dolUvs, and the ordi- 

* The Bremen rlz-delluraiSe. 2<r. vterllijue; the pound >*7,690 
£iq|llkh gnliu; so that lOO lbs. Bremen mm ldO’8 lbs. avoirduiwis. 


Pepper • * 95,000 lbs. 

Tar . . 6/>24tons. 

Butter . - 1,000,000 lbs. 

Che«ie(1836) • 798,417 

Tallow - - 153,000 

Rape oil . . 2()0JX)0 

Linseed ditto * 500,000 

Hemp ditto • 14,500 

Iron, bar and 
plate . - 6JK)0,000 

See. dec. &e. 


nary and extraordinary expenditure to .597,006 rlx-doll.irs, 
leaving a deficit of 23,163 rix.dollar8. There is an export 
duty of I per cent, ad valorem, on all goods shipped 
from, and an Import duty of f per cent, on all goods 
imported into, Bremen. The port and shipping charges 
are very moderate. Bremen contributes 486 men to the 
army of the Germanic confederation. 

Bremen is said to have been founded In 788. She was 
long one of the leading towns of the Hanseatic league. In 
1640, she was summoned to the diet, and allowed a seat 
and vote on the Rhenish bench, in the college of imperial 
cities. In 1648, at the treaty of 'Westphalia, the arch, 
bishemrir to which Bremen had given name was secular, 
ised m favour of Sweden, who held it till 1712, when it 
was taken possession of by Denmark, by whom it was 
ceded to Hanover in 1731. Bremen acquired from the 
electors of Hanover a full recognition of its independence 
and other jircrogatives, which had sometimes been dis¬ 
puted by the Swedes. In 1800, it was takem by the 
French and from 1810 to 1813, it was the cap. of the 
department of the Mouths of the Weser. In IHI.5, it was 
restonni by the congress of Vienna to Its old franchises. 
{Von ltedcti*s Statisttes of the Kingdom q/ Hanover, ii. 
116. &c. ; Conversations Lexicon; Hoard if Trade 
Papers, viil. 2.54. and priv. information.) 

BRENTFORD, a town of England, co. Middlesex, 
hund. Ossultou and Elthorne, at the junction of the 
Brent with tho Thames, 8 m. W. by S. London. 

1821, 8,6-14; 1831, 9,868: houses at the latter date, 1733. 
It consists of one long indiflerently-built street, on tire 
great W. road from tho metfopohs: a modi*rn stone 
bridge connects it with the S. bank of the I'haines, and 
another (built in 1824, on the site of one very aneient) 
spans tho Brent, which divides the town into Old and 
New Brentford ; the former in the p.'irisli of Kaliiig, the 
latter a distinct fvarish. The chun h at Old Brentford 
is dependent on that of Ealing; that of Mew Brentford 
is a chaptd of case to Ilanwell: both are nwidern strne. 
tures. 'I'herc are 4 dissenting chapels, 3 endowed fri?e 
schools,' and 2 national schools. A .weekly market is 
held on Tuesd.ays, and annual fairs 17th May and 12th 
September. There are flour-mills, a distillery, and 
an iron.foundiy, in the tow'n; the malting business 1.4 
also carried on to some extent. Tliese employ many of 
the inhabitants, the market gardens of Ealing employ 
others; .and the traffic arising from its thoroughfare is 
considerable, and occupies another portion. The Grand 
Junction Canal joins the Brent a little below ll.anwell, 
and its communication is continued by it to the Thaitu>8, 
on which there are several wharfs, between the town 
and Kew Gardens. Ann. val. ul i*(>al prop, in 1828, 
of Old Brentford and Ealing, 27,463/.; of New Brent¬ 
ford, 7,418/. It is the central town of a poor law 
union, of 10 parishes: the average rates of the former 
are 3,126, of the latter 1,1.59/.; tho former has five, the 
latter two guardians. Brentford is usually considered the 
CO. town, but it has no public hall, nor separate ju¬ 
risdiction. There is a court of requests for debts under 
40s. held during the siiunner hall year in the town; 
during the other at Uxbridge: its jurisdiction extends 
over the hundreds of Elthorne and SpelUhorne. It is 
the chief iiolling town, where the co. luemliers are no¬ 
minated. 

BRESCIA, (an. Brixia) a city of Austrian Italy, rap. 
prov. same name, on the Garza, and near the leit bank 
ol the Mella, at the foot of the Alps, on the margin of the 
great plain of Lombardy, .51 in. E. Milan, and 3 i m. 
N.N.K. Cremona; lat.4.5'-'32' IK'' N., long. 10'^ 13'.34" E. 
Pop. 3.5,000. It is surrounded by walls ami ramparts, and 
has a castle on a hill on an eminence within the walls: the 
streets are broad and straight, and its numerous sipiares, 
public buildings, palaces and lountaiiis, give it an air 
of grandeur and magnificence. It is the seat of a bishop¬ 
ric ; and bus a fine modern cathedral of white marble, 
begun in 1604, and finished only in 1825; .an elegant 
modern episcopal palace, and many churches anti tam- 
vents, some of which are said to be ornaTneiitcd with 
pictures by the masters of tlie Venetian school. The 
Faluce of Justice (Ptz/txszo Pm/i/ico), built on the site of 
an ancient temple, is curious, as exhibiting tltat incon¬ 
gruous mixture of Gothic and Grecian architecture to lie 
found in so many of the edifices of northern Italy: it has 
also a fine museum of antiquities, a large theatre, a 
monte~de~pieta, a public Ifbiary, lyceum, gymnasium, 
an athcnicum, or academy of science and belles-lettres, 
with numerous hospitals and* eleemosynary e.stab]isli- 
ments, and no fewer than 72 public fountains. It Is dis¬ 
tinguished by its industry ana travle. Near it are large 
iron works, and the arms and cutlery of Brescia have 
been long reckoned the best in Italy: it has also fabrics 
of silk, Hax, paper, &c. with numerous oil-mills, tan¬ 
neries, &c. A lair commences annually on the Gth of 
August; and a large building is constructed outside.for 
the accommodation of those frequenting the fair. DtAcia 
has produced many eminent men, among whom ml|r bo 
sperifled Tartaglia, Mazzuchelli, Agoni, &c. 

This city is very nncient. It is supposed to have been 
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the cap. of the Cenomani^ and it subsequently became a 
Homan colony and municipium. It was sacked by Attila. 
Being declared by Othu 1. a free city, it was governed for 
nearly 300 years by its own consuls; but being distracted 
by the contests of the Guelphs and Ghibelliucs, it placed 
itself, in 1426, under the Venetian government. It was 
taken by the French during the l.eague of Cambray, and 
having revolted, v/as retaken by them by storm in 1512, 
when It was dven U)> to military execution. On this oc> 
casion, the Chevalier Bayard, the knight sane peur et 
sans reproche, was severely wounded. It has also been 
repeatedly laid waste by the plague and smallpox; and 
was in part destroyed, in 1769, by the explosion of a pow¬ 
der magazine. During the ascendancy of Napoleon, it 
was the cap. of the dep. of Mella 

The chief interest of the town is derived from its an¬ 
tiquities. During excavations, begun in 1820 and con¬ 
tinued till IH26, there was discovered a beautiful temple 
of white marble, adorned with columns of the Corinthian 
order: and under the pavement was found a bronze 
statue of Victory, between 5 and 6 ft. high, represented 
as a very fine specimen of art. {Rampoldis Conder's 
Italy, ii. 60., flre.) 

fiUE.SI.AU, the second city of the Prussian do¬ 
minions, cap. prov. Silesia, and of a regency and circ. 
of same name, at the confluence of the small river Ohiau 
with the Oder; lat. 61° 6' 30" N., long. 17° 2' 18" E. 
Fop. (1837) 88,869, of w'hom about 60,000 w€*re Protest¬ 
ants, 24,000 Catholics, and the remainder Jews, &c. It 
comprises the old and new towns, with various suburbs, 
some of them built on islands of the Oder, and unitcid to 
the body of the town by numerous bridges. Streets in the 
old town mostly narrow; but those in the newer parts 
arc broad, and the houses good; while the number and 
magnificence of the squares and public buildings give it 
an air of splendour. Among the latter may be specified 
the cathedral, founded in 1148; the church of 8t. Eliza¬ 
beth, with a spire 364 ft. {Murray') in height; and seve¬ 
ral other churches; the ci^vant convent of the Au- 
giisiines ; the palace, now the government-house, built 
by Fnjderick the Great; the archiepiscopal palace, town- 
house, mint. Catholic gymnasium, theatre, Exchange 
Buildings, university, barracks, A’C. A colossal statue in 
cast-iron of Marshal Bluclior, by Uauch, was erected op¬ 
posite to the Exchange Buildings in 1S27, to commemo¬ 
rate the decisive and important victtiry gtiincd by tlie 
Marshal and the Prussian landwehr under bis command 
over the Freneii under Macdonald, on the Katsbach, in 
1813. The uinviTsity was founded in 1762, and had in 
18.‘14, 020, and in 1837, 721, students, — a decline, we may 
remark, not pccuitar to this, but which extends to all the 
Cither PriLssian universities. Breslau is the scat of go¬ 
vernment for the prov., has a court of appeal for the 
latter and for the regency, a supreme council of mines, 
and otiier .'idmiiiistratire establishments. Besides the 
university, it has a sehoul of industry, oi deaf and dumb, 
of surgery, one Catholic, and three Protestant, gym¬ 
nasiums, a seminary for the instruction of schoulinastcrs, 
a school of arehiteeture, a school of arts, and an immense 
number of inferior seliools, a soeiety for the promotion 
of public utility, &c. 'J’ho library of the university con- 
lams above ISO.OOO vfilumes, and there are several smaller 
c«>lleetions all open to the public. There are a great 
nunib(‘r of richly endowed hospitals and other charitable 
institutions, aiming which may be specified one for faith¬ 
ful servants. It lias numerous breweries and distilleries 
(of the latter nearly 100), with tnanufuctures of linen, 
cotton, wool and silk, alum, soap, plate, jcw<*ilery. Ac.; 
and is tlie centre of a very extensive commerce, being in 
some measure the C7itrcp6l of tiie prov. Exclusive of its 
own products, the greater ]>art of tlie linens, cottons, 
cloth, &o. manufactured in Silesia, are disposed of at its 
fairs. Metals from the mines, and timber from the fo¬ 
rests in the upper part of the province, are also brought 
here in large quantities, with flax and hemp, madder, 
and oxen from the Ukraine and Moldavia. Exclusive of 
its other fairs, tw’o great fairs for the sale of wool are 
held annually in June and October. The first of these is 
the greatest fair of its kind in Germany, the quantity 
sold being usually about 6,000,000 lbs. During its con¬ 
tinuance, the town, owing to tlie numbe'* of persons in 
the Orioiitol costume, has a good deal of tlic appearance 
of an eastern city. Tiie Bank of Berlin lias a branch 
he^^e. The conveyance of goods to anil from Hamburgh 
by water occu])ieB from 30 to 34 days. 

Thu fortifications with wRlch Breslau was formerly 
sfirrounded were demolished by the French. The ram¬ 
parts have since been levelled, planted, and laid out In 
public walks; the bastlous have been converted into ter¬ 
races ; and the ditch Into an ornamental sheet of water, to 
the great embellishment of the city. 

Breslau is the roost bustling animated town in the 
Prussian dominions. The inhabitants are evidently 
wcaltl^ and the increasing number of new buildings, 
omamaRcd villas, and pleasure grounds in the vicinity, 
attest its growing prosperity. It is said to be a desirable 
plsice to live in. it is salubrious j provisions abundant 
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and cheap ; education excellent, and to be had for almost 
nothing; the people Intelligent, frank, and sociable; the li¬ 
terary institutions numerous and easily accessible; and the 
country round beautiful. The condittaris (sec Berlin ) are 
very splendid. Dram-drinking is very prevalent, spirits 
constituting the principal beverage of the lower elasses. 

BHESSAY, one of the Shetland islands, which see. 

BKESSUIKE, a town of France, den. Deux Siivres, 
cap. arrond., on a hill, at the foot of which is the Dolo; 

19 m. N.W. Fartcnay. Pop. 1,894. It is the seat of a 
tribunal of primary jurisdiction, and of an agricultural 
society. It was formerly a fortified town, defended by a 
castle, destroyed In 1793, when tlie town was burnt to the 
ground, with the exception of the church and of a single 
house. {Hugo, art. Drux Shtres.) 

B BE ST, a strongly fortified marlt. town of France, 
<lcp. Finisterre, cap. arrond. of the same name, occupy¬ 
ing the foot and declivity of a steep hill, on the N. siae 
of a bpacious bay, near the extremity of tiie peninr. ot 
Brittany \ 30 m.N.W. Quhnpcr, 132 m.W. N.W. Benneb, 
and 31 i m. W. S. W. P.iris ; Lat. 23' 14" N., lonrf. 

4^ 28' 4.V' W”.; pop. 29,773. Inclusive of its suburb 
Reel 111 V ranee, from which it is bcparated by the river 
Fenfeld, it is about 3 m. in circuit, and of a triangular 
sliape. Brest proper (sitimtcd on the E. as Kccouvrance 
is on the W. side of the river) is naturally divided into 
the upper and low'er town: in the first, which is tho 
most ancient portion, tliough containing a considerable 
number of good modern edifices, the streets are irre¬ 
gular, crookial, and ntorrow, and the houses so unevenly 
placed, that the ipardens of some ai e on a level with the 
lith stories of adjaivnt ones In some places the decli¬ 
vity is so rapid, that the read to the lower town is formed 
by flights of steps. In the lower town many of the 
streets ne.'ir the jiort arc well laid out, clean, and healthy; 
elsewhere they arc quite the reverse. Jlecuuvrance, al¬ 
though improved latterly, oilers but an unfavourable * 
contrast to Brest. The rauijiarts which surround the 
tow’n are planted with trees, and form a plt.‘as.-mt pro¬ 
menade, w’lth fine views toward the harbour. The port, 
or inner harbour, formed by tho mouth of the remold, 
is lined by good qu.iys adorned with large and handsome 
stone buildings. It is landlocked, capable of accom¬ 
modating TiO frigates and other vessels, and is protivtcd 
by iormiriable batteries, and by an ancient castle on a 
roek .at its entrance. A large portion of Brest is occu¬ 
pied l)\ marine establishments. It lias a noble arsenal 
ostablfshed by Eouis XIV., exreller.t docks for building 
and repairing ships, large, rope walks, and various ma¬ 
gazines for the stores neees.snry to the ficting out of a 
navy, with marine barracks and an hospital, la the 
upper jiart of tlie town is the .Hague, a building for the 
reception of com lets .sentenced to the galljes; and tlie 
l.irgest edifice of its ktnd in France. It is 277 yards in 
lengtli; it.s centre and extremities arc occiipic'd by the 
vaitous olfieiTs having charge pi the convicts; the in¬ 
termediate spaces are separated into 4 divisions, each 
c,i]iable of lodging 590 men. It combines security with 
salubrity. But despite tiie severe discipline enforced 
in tills prison, it is said to be plvlot une tculc dc d^mornl- 
tmfwn fpCun lieu dc puntUon ct d'expia/ton. (See the 
interesting account given by Hugo of this prison, if. 30.) 
Among otlier public buildings are the parish chunli of 
St. I.ouis, with a liamlsome altar, the town hall, and 
the theatre. Tlicre are severial public fountains, one of 
wliich is ornamented witli a fine statue. Brest is the 
scat of a tribunal of original jurisdiction, ard the re¬ 
sidence of a sub-prefeet, a maritime prefect, and other 
functionaries. It contains 2 public liorarics, a caliinet 
of natural history, Imtanic garden, and observatory, 
schools of naval .artiliery, navigation, medicine, surgery, 
aiul pliarmacy, societies of agriculture and emulation, 
a tribunal of commerce, and .an exchange. 

The outer harbour or road of Brest, is, without any 
question, one of the finest in the world. It is of great 
extent, being capable of acconiinodatiiig the largest 
navies, and has deep water throughout. The channel, 
Le Gohlet, by wliich it communicates with the ocean, is 
only 1H05 yds. across, defended on eitlier side by very strong 
batlerlcb; and it is further strengthened by having a 
rock in its centre, wbieh oiiliges ships to pass close 
under the guns of the batteries. Several small rivers dis¬ 
charge themselves into the outer harbour, by one of which, 
the Ch&teaulin, there is an inland coniinuniiation with 
Nantes. Brest has some tanneries and manufactures of 
glazed hats; and a fleet of fishing boats for pilchards, 
cod, and mackerel. Its commerce is cumparatlvdy 
trifling, and mostly confined to supplying provisions to 
the marine: there is, how(‘ver, some trade in grain, fish, 
salt, &c.; and a fair for cattle, leather cloths, &c., is held 
monthly. 

This town is affirmed by some authorities to bo 
tho Brivates Portus of the Romans; but of this tliere 
is considerable doubt. It was of little consequence 
till it was fortified by a duke of Brittany in the 11th 
centuiy. It was assigned to the English, in 1372, by 
John IV. duke of Brittany, and was held them tiU 
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1307. In 1409 it wag tak«^‘n by the French; and wag 
goon after pcnnaiientty united'to the monarchy by the 
marriage ol Charles VIll. with Anno ol Brittany. Car¬ 
dinal Kiuiiclieu, being sensible of its (treat natural ad¬ 
vantages fur a naval station, began, in 1C3I, the con- 
stnictfon of the fnrtiflcatiuns and magasines, which 
were completed by Vauban, In 1680. In 1604, an Rnglihh 
and Dutch force tiiat had attacked Brest, was defeated 
with great loss. The spaco included within the forti¬ 
fication was considerably enlarged in 1772. (/fifgo, art 
Finisierre ; Guide du Voyt^eur^ /jrc., 207, 208.) 

BUKTECIL, a town of trance, diSp. Eure, cap. cant., 
on the Iton, 16 m. S.W. Kvreux. Fop. 1,980. The 
country round abounds in iron mines, tlie working of 
which, and tlie smelting, ^c., of the ore, afford abundant 
eintiloyment for the inhabitants. 

JiHETROiL, a town of France, ddp. Oise, cap. cant., at 
tlic source of the Annoy, 16 ni. N.E. of Beauvais. Pop. 
2.414. It is ill-built, ill-paved, and dirty. There are 
manufactures of woi^lcn stuffs, paper, and shoes, for the 
use of the troops and hospitals of Paris. It is very an¬ 
cient, and was once fortified and had a castle; but few 
vestiges of ttie latter or of the fortifications now exist. 
Its ancient abbey still remains. There arc some fine 
nurseries in the environs. (Hugo, art. Oise i Diet. Gto~ 
firnpiiigue.) 

BUETIGNY, a hamlet of France, dep. Eure et Loir, 
6 rn. 8.K. Chartres. It is remarkable for a treaty of 
pciice, concluded between France and England in 1:160, 
which restored Jolin, king of France, to his freedom, lost 
at tlie battle of Poitiers, in 1356, when he was made pri- 
s.iner bv the English. 

BIUCT TEN, or BllETllEIM, a town of the grand 
lUicliy of Badcii, cap. bailiwick, 12 m. E. Carlsruhe. It 
IS remarkable as being the birth-place of the learned and 
amiable reformes Mclancthoii. The house where he was 
• bom, in 1497, is still to be seen in the market-place, with 
a statue and an inscription erected to his memi>ry in 17(».'». 
Tills town sufferoil much during the wars of 1632 mid 1689. 

BRIAN CON, a strongly fortified town of France, dep. 
Hautes AIpes,cap. arrnnd., on the Durance, 50 m. E.S.E. 
Grenoble. Pop. 3,4.'>5. This is the highest town in 
France, being nearly 4,300 ft. above the level of the sea. 
l’>om its commanding a uracticable defile, loading from 
Pietlmont into France, it nas always been looked upon as 
one of the keys of the kingdom on the side of Italy. In 
consequence no expense lias been spared on its fortifica¬ 
tions, which are now deemed all but iinpregnalile. They 
consist principally of strong forts built on the contiguous 
hf'ights, and which command all the approaches to the 
town.* The two principal forts, Trois-Tetes and Jinn- 
doufUett communicate with each other and with the 
town by a bridge of a single arch 1.30ft. (40 metres) in 
span, tlirown over a deep ravine. With the exception of 
a single street, the town is ill-built, gloomy, and dirty. 
It has a tribunal of primary jurisdiction, and a di'pnrt- 
nicntal college; with fabrics of cotton goods, hosiery, steed 
and cutlery, pencils, &c. {Hugo^ art. Hnutes Alprs.) 

BHIANSK, a town of Kussia, in Europe, gov. Orel, 
cap. distr., on the Desna, 55 m. W. Orel; lat. 53*^ 16' N., 
long. ,340 24' E. Pop. 5,000. It has numerous churolies, 
a foundry of cannons, tanneries, &c.: and there is in 
the vicinity a manufactory of arms. The ueighbouring 
forests Biimily fine timber. 

BUIAHK, a town of France, dep. Loiret, cap. cant., on 
the Loire, at tiie point where it is joined by the c.m.il of 
Briaie, 2.5 ra. 8. Montargis. Pop. 2,977. The cjinal, to 
wliirh the town is indebted for its importance, is the 
oldest work of the kind in France, having been begun In 
the reign of Henry IV., though it w.as not finisiied til! 
1740. It establishes, by means of Us junction with the 
canal of Jjoing at.Montargis, a communication between 
the Loire and the Seine; and consequently conveys tlie 
various products of the prov. watered by the former to 
Paris. {Hugo^ art. Loiret.^ 

BHICQUkBBC, a town of Franc^dep, La Manche, 
cw. cant., 8 m. W.S.W.Valognes. Pop. 4,414. It has 
In Its environs a cornier mine. 

BRIDGENORTH, a bor. and town of England, co. 
Salop, hand. Stottenden, on the Severn, 11.5 m. N.W. 
London. Pop. of old bor. in 1821,4,345; in 1831, 5,298; 
but tlie pari, bor., the limits of which were extended by 
the Boundary .4ct, had, in 1831, npop.of6,l7l. It is divid¬ 
ed by tho river into the upper and lower towns; the former 
is built up the acclivities and on the summit of a rock, rising 
abruptly from the W. bank of the stream to the height of 
180 ft. Ranges of detached houses, manv of which are hand¬ 
some modern structures, are built each over the other, so 
that the roofs of one range are lower tlinn the foundations 
of the next above it, from the base to the summit of tho 
precipice; with these are intermixed other dwellings, 
cxcavat^ in the i-ock itself; rude caverns, gardens, and 
trees. Crowning the summit, at the S. end, is the 
square ruined tower of the ancient castle, leaning con- 

^^Odeaphiqtie, the town is quite open, not 
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I sklcrably from tho perpendicular; and the cJiurcli ol 
St. Mtr.v Mag., a handsome structure, with a lofty tower 
and cupola, built in 1792. At the N. end is the ancient 
church, St. licnnard, built in 1448. Half way between 
the two churchc;! is a flat square reservoir, ruisiHl on 
lofty brick columns, and looking at a distance like a 
handsome portico : to this tank, water is forced by 
machinery from the river, to supply the upper town. 
There are several good streets leading from the higli 
street to the churches; and parallel over tlicsc are 
others of a like character. A carriage road winds round 
the rock, and several flights of almost perpendicular 
pebbled steps, secured in iron framing, lead up ttiroiigh 
the rock into the interior of the town. The whole has 
a singularly picturesque effect, and from the pallisaded 
wall round the castle hill, extensive and diversified 
views are commanded over a fertile and romantic dis¬ 
trict. A handsome stone bridge of six arches connects 
the lower with the upper town. Its streets have an 
intermixture of ancient and modern bouses. St. Leon¬ 
ard’s church is endowed with 6007. private benefaction, 
and 1,1007. public grant. St. Mary’s, formerly the castle 
chapel, and exempted by king .Tolin from all ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction, is endowed with 2007. private, :uid 1,.5007. pub¬ 
lic grant: both are curacies in private patronage. I’he 
Baptists and Independents have each a chapel. Tliere 
is a free grammar-school, founded iii 1503, which edu¬ 
cates 10 scholars, and has three exhib. to Christ Church, 
Oxford; a blue-coat school, in a building over 011 c of 
the ancient gutew.*iyH, where 30 boys are clothed, edu¬ 
cated, and apprenticed; and a national school, suppurti'd 
by subscription, for 200 boys and 150 girls. The hos¬ 
pital of St. Leonard supports 10 aged widow's ; and 
endowed almshouses, with 1587. a year, maintain 12 
burgesses’ widows. The town-hall, in the middle of tho 
principal street, is a sp.*iciouH old building of timber 
frame-work and plaster, raised on briik pillars and 
arches: the corporation meetings and courts arc held 
in it. and the market in the covered urea underneath. 
There is a gaol, built by the corporation In 182.3. A 
ne.it theatre, bnilt about the same period ; .and a puhlii* 
library, with a j?ood collection in general literature. The 
weekly market is held on Saturday; and tiiere are 7 an¬ 
nual lairs.Tliere is a carpet inanutactory, and another for 
tobacco pipes, in the town. Its iron trade lias declined, but 
nails are still made to some extiuit; and vessels are also 
built for the navigation of the Severn. 'I’lie greater part of 
its labniinng pop. arc employed iqion the river. It has 
a spacious line of quay N. ul* the bridge, and ofliTS every 
facility for the transit of goods, so tliat large quantities 
of corn, malt, bc.ins, &c., are sent thither from various 
parts of the country, and it has become a Uiriving in¬ 
land port: its ret.'iil tr.ade is also very considerable. 

Pr(‘vi(>usly to tlic Municipal Reform Act ttic govern¬ 
ment was nominally vested in 2 bailiffs, 24 aldermen, 
and the whole of the burgesses, whose number (includ¬ 
ing tho former) was 634 ; but in reality it was a bell- 
el ec.ting body of 14. Petty sessions for the bor. are 
held every alternate Mond.iy, and general sessions onre 
a year ; but no felonies are tried. A court of reconl is 
held on tlie same days as the petty sessions, which takes 
rognis.ince of actions to any amount; but not more tlian 
three a year arc entcrc'd. Tlie revenue of tiie corponi- 
tu>ii, derived from lands and tenements, averages about 
6.567. a year. The tolls of markets and fairs, formerly 
Ifvlwl by them, were given up bi 1826. They hold tlie 
Severn w.-iter-wcirks in trust for the benefit of the town, 
.iiid levy a rate on the inliali. to support tiiein: they are 
also trustees of an estate, producing 1007. a year, for 
I he benefit of the two church ministers. 

Bridgenorth has returned 2 mem. to the II. of C. 
from the 23d of Edward L Previously to the Reform 
Act the elective franchise was vested in the corpora¬ 
tion and freemen, of whom there were 6:14. Pari, con¬ 
stituency, in 18.37-38, 745. 

Bruges was the ancient name of the borough, from a 
Saxon bridge over the Severn, which was destroyed to 
prevent the incursions of tlie Danes. A new bridge was 
subsequently erected, IJ m. N. of the old site ; and 
hence tho present name originated. The Earl of 
Shrewsbury built the walls, in which were six gates, 
in the reign of Will. II.; the castle was built In that of 
Hen. II., and it has since undergone many sieges. Dr. 
Percy, bishop of Dromore, wag born here in 1728. 

BRIDGEPORT, a town and sea-port of the U. States, 
Connecticut, on Long Island Sound, at the mouth ol tho 
Pequanock, 17^ m. S.W. Newhaven. Pop. 2,800. It has 
a bank and some trade. 

BRIDGETOWN, the cap. of Barbados, which see. 
Biudgbtown, a town and sea-port of tho U. Slates, 
N. Jersey, on the Cohanzy, 20 m. above its entrance into 
the Delaware, and 66 m. S. Philadelphia. It has a court¬ 
house, jail, bank, academics, &c.; apd had, on the 30th 
September, 1837, 12,456 tons shipping. a 

BRIDGBWATKR, a bor.,par., and sea-port iwEng- 
land, co. Somerset, hund. N. Petberton, on the rnrret, 
about 7 m. iu a direct line, and 12 in. by water, S 
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from Its emboiicliure in Bridgewater Bay, In the Bristol 
r.iianiiel, 28 in. S.S.W. Bristol; lat 7' N., long. 
20 6y W. Pop. (of new bor.). In 1831, 7,2.VJ ; houses, 
1,441. The toAvn is situated in a fertile well-wooded 
plain of considerable extent, having E. the Mendip, 
and W. the Quantock hills; it is built on both sides 
the stream, but chiefly on the W., the 2 parts being con¬ 
nected by a handsome iron bridge of 1 arch. That on the 
W. bank has a remarkably neat appearance, the houses 
(mostly of brick) being welland uniformly built, and the 
streets spacious, clean, and well paved; the other (K<i8t- 
over) is inferior in these respects, but has also of late 
years been much Improved: the whole is lighted by gas, 
and well supplied with water from many fine springs. 
The church is an ancient Gothic structure, with an em¬ 
battled tower and lofty spire; there are chapels for 
Baptists, Friends, Independents, Wesleyans, and Unit¬ 
arians ; a free grammar-school (founded by Elizabeth in 
l.iiril), and 2 other endowed schools (founded, one in 
1723, the other 17B1), each of which educates about 30 
children; almshouses, with an endowment of about 18/. a 
year; and an infirmary, established 1813, and supported by 
subscription. The judge’s mansion is a handsome modem 
edifice, in which the courts of justice are held ; the mar¬ 
ket-house is also a good recent building, with a dome 
and Ionic portico. There is a spacious quay, accessible 
to vessels of 200 tons ; but the entrance to tlie harbour 
is difficult, and should not be attempted without a pilot. 
The tide in the river fn'qiiently rises to a great height, 
rushing forward with a perpendicular front and witli ex¬ 
traordinary velocity: {Norte's Direct, for the Bristol 
ChaTUiel.) There arc 3 weekly markets: Tuesday, for ve- 
getables; Thursday, corn and cattle; Saturday, general 

I irovisions. I'airs are annually held on the first Monday 
n Lent, .Inly 21., Oct.2. (the principal one), and Dgc. 27.; 
tiioy art! for linen and woollen goods, cattle, and general 
mercliandisr‘. 'I'he imports from foreign parts consist 
chieflv of wines, hemp, tallow, and timber: customs duties 
in 1835,6,7.i4/. 9s. (id.; in 183G, 8,389/.3.«.fid. The imports, 
coastwise, consist of groceries, general inerchaiidibe, 
and coa’s; the exports, of agricultural produce. The 
Taunton and Bridgewater Canal connects tiie 2 places. 
Coiibiderable quantities of Welsh coal are conveyed by it 
inland, and tlie agricultural produce of the fertile district 
round Taunton, brought fur shipment to Bristol and other 
ports. On the Ist of Jan. 1836, there belonged to the 
port .'ll vessels, of the burden of 3,511 tons. A great 
iimantity of bricks are made in the vicinity, both common 
and of a peculiar kind, and large size, resembling Bath- 
stone. The town is on the line of the Bristol anil Exeter 
Railway; it is divided into 2 w'ards (the N. and S.), and 
governed l)y a mayor, 6 .*ilderinen, and 18 councillors. 
Courts of pleas and of iietty sessions are held every Mon¬ 
day, and of general sessions quarterly, for the bor. 'I’lie 
general quarter sebsiuiis fur the cu., in summer, and the 
eo. assizes, once in 2 years, are also held in ihe town : at 
such times its gaol is usually cruwdeil, otherwise it lias 
few priiioners. It has sent 2 mein, to the 11. of C. since 
the 23H Edw. I.; the right of eTectlon, previously to the 
Reform Act, being In the inliabitants paying scot and lot, 
and having resided in the town fur a certain pei iod; tlie 
iiumlier was about 460: number of registered eli'ctors, 
in 1838, 567. In 1836, the number of houses rated at 
10/. and above was 730; the rated projierty of tlie iior. 
was 5,602/., at one third of the ann. value. The revenues 
ot the corporation are duiived from market and fair dues, 
tithes, and rents, and average about 936/. a } ear. The 
living is a vicar.ige, united with the ri ctory of Chi'.tun 
Trinity, and in tlie gill of the crown. Bridgewater is a 
polling place for th ‘ E. division of Somerset, and the 
ccntrid town of a union under the Voor I^aw Amendment 
Act. The poor-rates levied in tlie bor. in 1836 amounted 
to 2,672/. Hs. 

The town derives its name from Walter de Douay, to 
whom it was granted by William I., and is spelt “ Burg” 
and “ Brugge ” Walter, in the old records. In the great 
civil war it sided with the king, and being well fortified 
and provisioned, was the depository of much valuable 
property, sent thither fur security; all of which, together 
with 1,000 prisoners, fell into the hands of Fairfax, after 
an obstinate resistance. The ill-fated Duke of Mon¬ 
mouth was proclaimed king at Bridgewater, previously 
to his defeat and capture at the battle of Sedgemoor. 
The famous Admiral Blake, one of the greatest of the 
naval heroes of England, was a native of this town, 
having been born here in 1399. 

BRIDLINGTON, a market to. of England, E. rid¬ 
ing CO. York, 176 m. N. London, 87 m. E.N.E. York, 24 
m. N. by B. Hull, and 6 m.W. Flamborough Head. Pop., 
ill 1831, Including Bridlington Quay, 4,792. The town, 
which is about a mile from the sea-coast, consists of one 
long street, with some smaller streets narrow and irregu- 
larly built. A priory, erected in the early part of the reign 
of Hen|kl., at the K. end of the town, is, though much 
decayelVa venerable and magnificent specimen of the 
old Enjpish church architecture. It was endowed with 
very large estates: Its last prior being convicted of high 
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treason, was executed in 1637. A )>art of It. used as the 
parish church, accommodates above 1,900 persons. The 
other places of worship arc those of the Wi^lcyan and 
Primitive Methodists, Baptists, Independents, Presbyte¬ 
rians, and Quakers. The schools are, a free grammar- 
school, founded In 1637; two large national schools, an 
inlhnts* sclioul, and a school of industry, founded in 1781, 
to instruct poor children in carding, knitting, and wool 
spinning. A detaclied building, which formed part of the 
priory, is used for a town-hall and prison. Besides a 
brisk retail trade, an -extensive corn trade is carried on. 
The business is transacted in the Exchange, a neat com¬ 
modious building. Hats arc also manufactured here, 
and in the neighbourhood are several wind and water 
mills, and a steam-mill for grinding bones. The malt 
trade, wiiich was formerly very extensive. Is much fallen 
ofi: Markets are held on Saturdays, and a cattle market 
every fortnight; fairs on the Monday before \>l'hitsunday, 
and Oct. 21. Bridlington is a station for receiving votes 
at elections for the £. riding. The banks are, a branch 
of the York Union, and a private banking house. Brid > 
lington Quay is a neat village, about a mile from Brid¬ 
lington. Us jirincipal street, which is very broad, leads 
dirrrtly to (he harbour, where there is excellent tmqjior- 
age: it is defended by two batteries. Here are hot and 
cold baths, and a clialybcatc spring, w’hose medical pro¬ 
perties are liighly e6tcem"d. An ebbing and flowing 
spring, discovered in 1811, supplies the inhabitants with 
abundance of excellent water. Tlie port is a member of 
tliat of Hull, and lias a neat eustom-house on the quay. 
It is much frequented in summer by visiters for sea 
bathing. {Allen's Hist, if-Yorkshire ; Thompson's Brid^ 
Inifiton, &c.) 

Bull) TOUT, a hor. and sea-port of England, co. 
Dorset, himd. Bridport, 127 m. W.S.W. London, In a 
fertile vale eneireled by hills, lu'tweeif the Brit and 
A'-lier, which are crossed l»y several bridges, and unite 
a short distance below the town. It consists chiefly of 
tliree main streets, well lighted and paved, with many 
Imudsnine modern liouses on citht^r side. The church is 
aerticilbnn structure of the later Gothic, with em¬ 
battled and pinnacled tower in tlie centre. The Friends, 
Independents, Weslcians, and I'nitarians, have each 
chapels. The tow’n-ii.all (where the council meet, and 
the borough sessions are held) is a handsome modem 
edifice in the centre of the place; there is also an en¬ 
dowed free school, founded 1708, .and an almshouse, 
founded I(i96. Pop., in 1821, 3,742 ; in 1831,4,242 : houses 
.at tlie latter period, 678; tliis, liowever, refers to tlie 
old bor., wliicli was only co-exteiisive with the parish, an 
area of about 90 acres. Its present liouudaries include 
portions of six otlier parishes, and an area of 260 aeies.so 
that no exact statement can be made of the population, 
but in the Appendix to tlie Municipal Report (1835) it 
is estimated at 6,133. Its pier harbour (.about 1 m. S. 
of the town, iM'tween Lyme and Portland) is safe and 
commodious, thougli rather sImIIow. An act, passi>d in 
1722 (for restoring its jners, and forming a sluice) was 
carried into efiect in 1742, the cor}ioration being trustee. 
In 1822 another act passed, by whicli other persons were 
joined w'itli them in the trust, and the harbour w'as then 
materially improved and enlarged, at an expense of nearly 
20,('00/., and is now' snitalilc for vessels of 200 tons; since 
whicli the increase of its trade has been lirogressivc. In 
1832 it was made independent of Lyme, within whose juris¬ 
diction it had preiiunsly been, and establlslied as a bond¬ 
ing port: between 20 and 30 vessels, averaging about 100 
tuns, belong to it; .*ind several fine coasting smacks are 
built here. The manufactures are — twine, lines, and 
lishing-nets, for the liome and colonial fisheries, and sail¬ 
cloth and slioe-tliroad: these employ several tiiiiidrcd 
persons. The expoits consist chiefly of those manufac¬ 
tures, and of butter mid cheese, the produce of the neigh¬ 
bourhood. The imports comprise liemp, flax, and deals, 
from the Baltic; tallow, skins, coal, culm, slate, wines, 
spirits, and groceries, coastwise. There are 2 weekly 
markets (W^nesday .ind .Saturday), And 3 fairs (April 
C., Holy. Thursday, and Oct. 10.), chiefly for horses, 
cattle, and cheese. The lior. is divided into 2 wards, 
and governed by a ma>or, 6 aldermen, and 18 coun¬ 
cillors: the revenue of the corjHiration (derived from 
market dues and rents) averages about 250/. a year. 
It has sent 2 mem. to the H. of C. since 23 Edw. I, 
Previously to the Reform Act the right of election was 
vested in the houseliolders paying scot and lot, the 
number of voters being nearly 300. In 1837-38 it had 
505 registered electors. Bridport was a borough du¬ 
ring the Saxon period; at the Domesday survey it had 
100 lioiises, a mint, and an ecclesiastical establishment. 
Its staple manufacture is of remote orMn; Camden no¬ 
tices a 8i>ecial law of Henry VIIl.’s reign, by which the 
navy was to be exclusively supplied with cordage made 
at Bridport; and Gibson, in a note on the |^sage, tpeaka 
of the failure of an attempt in his day to form a harbour 
{Gibs. Ed.-Brit. 170.) It confers the title of vlscouut 
on the Hood family; the living is a rectory m private 
patronage. 
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B&IR.COMTE'-ROBERT, a town of France, 
deiK Seine et Marne, cap. cant., near the Ydres, 10 m. 
N.^.W. Melun. Fop. 2,725. It was built by Robert of 
FrancCi count of Dreux, to whom his brother Louis VII. 
save the lordsl^ of Brio. Its old feudal casUe has been 
aemollshed. T^e parish church, founded in the 13th 
century, is remarkable for the height of its tower. The 
Hotel oieu is nearly of the same age as the church, 
(//two, art. Seine et Alame.) 

BhIEG, a fortified town of the Prussian states, pfoV. 
Silesia, cap. circ., on the Oder, about half way between 
Breslau and Oppeln. Pop. 11,500. It is situated on an 
elevated bank of the river, over which it has a wooden 
bridge, and is well built and thriving. Principal public 
builmngs, a gymnasium, formerly a university, to which 
is attached a good library, a lunatic asylum, with several 
churches and hospitals. It has extensive manufactures 
of linens, woollens, cottons, hats, &c., and carries on a 
considerable trade. 

BIUEL or BRIKLLK, a fortified sca-port town of 
the Netherlands, prov. S. Holland, cap. arrond., on the 
N. shore of the island of Vuorn, near the mouth of the 
Maese, 13 m. W. Rotterdam; lat. 51 ^ 64' 11" N., long. 
4^ 9^61" E. Pop. 4,200. It is a handsome well-built 
town; is strongly fortified; has a good harbour, a tri¬ 
bunal of primary Jurisdiction, and sends a deputy to the 
states of the province. 

The Briel is remarkable in Dutch history for being 
the place where the first foundation of the republic 
may be said to have been laid. The exiles from the 
Netherlands, who had taken refuge in England from the 
persecutions of the Duke of Alva, were ordered by 
Queen Elizabeth, in consequence of the urgent repre- 
' sentations of Alva, to leave tiiis kingdom. Being thus 
driven to despair, they assembled a small fleet at l)over, 
under the comfiiand of William de Luincy, Count de l.i 
IVlarck, a\id resolved. If possible, to get possession of 
some place of strength in their native country. Their 
original intention was to make an attempt on lilnchny- 
Ecn; but the wind being unfavourable, they cast anchor 
before Briel, of which they took possession on the I st 
of April, 1572. Thus was struck the first blow in that 
apparently most unequal and long-continued struggle 
between Holland and Spain, that ended in the iiide- 
pcndencc of the former; a struggle wliich, whether 
we consider the sarrilices and perseverance of tlio 
weaker party, or the beneficial consequences of their 
suceess, is, perhajis, the most extraordinary .‘uid im¬ 
portant of whK‘h history has preserved any ai'count. (Kor 
ail account of tlie capture of Briel, see Watsojt's Philip 
JI., I. p. 427. 8va. cd.) 

Briel w.i8 the birth-place of the heroic Admiral Van 
Trump, who fell in an engagement with the English, 
under Blake, off the Texcl, on the Kth of Aug., 1G53. 

BiaENNK-LE-CHATEAU,atown of Franco, dep. 
Aube, cap. cant., on the great road from Paris to Chau, 
mont, 15 m. N.W. Bar-siir-Auhe. Pop. 2,002. The 
town has a fine castle, erected a short* while previously 
to the Revolution, by the minister Lomenie de Bri- 
enne. It stands ou an .artificial ])lateau, and commands 
an extensive view'. But the place derives almost its 
entire celebrity from its connection with the iiiipe- 
ri^ihahle namo of Napoleon. The great captain receiveil 
tin; first rudiments of his warlike education in a military 
a<*athimy that formerly existed In this town, but winch 
was suppressed in 1790; and here, in 1814, in an engage- 
meut with the Russians and Prussians, he wras in imiiii- 
in'iit danger. (fffigOt art. ^ubc, &c.) 

BRIEUC (ST.),a sea.]K)rt town iif France, dep. (Vitos- 
4ii-Nord, of wliich it is the capital, on the Cuuet, near 
Its embouchure in the Bay of St. Brieiic, 3S m.W.S.AV. 
St. Malo; lat. 480 31' 2" N., long. 2® 48'.53 ' E. Pop. 
11 ,.382. Its port, at the mouth of the river at the village 
of Ligouc, has a handsome quay, and a coiiiinodious 
harbour, accessible to vessels of 350 tons. Tlic town is 
iiretty well built. The cathedral, a Gothic edifice, w’as 
begun In 1220, and finished in 12.34; there are, also, a 
hotel de ville, an hospital on a large scale, n work- 
house, a theatre, &c. The bridge over the river is a 
handsome stone structure of three arches. There are 
some good squares and fine promenades. St. Brieuc is 
the seat of a bishopric, and of tribunals of primary juris¬ 
diction and commerce; and it has a departmental col¬ 
lege, a diocosaii seminary with 160 pupils, a school of 
arts, and a public library with 24,000 volumes. There 
are In the town fabrics of linen, serge, flannel, paper, ftc., 
with tanneries and breweries. The inhabitants used to 
employ a considerable number of ships in the whale and 
ood fisheries, particularly the latter. In 1828, for ex¬ 
ample, they hod engaged in the cod-fishery 47 ships, of 
thp burden of 8,090 tons, manned by 2,610 seamen, who 
brought home 4,669,200 kilog. of cod, &c., worth 1,845,405 
tr. But It wdUld seem, from the statements of Hugo, 
that; In the interval betweeql82B and 1833, this Important 
business had very rapidly declined, and we have not 
learned whether It' has since recovered. The coast 
Etheiyls still carried on to a considerable extent. Horse- 
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races were established here in 1807, and arc kept up with 
great spirit. {Hugo, art. Cdtea-du-Nurd.) 

BRIGHTON.formerly BRIGHTHELM- 
STONE, a marit. town of England, co. Sussex, 
rape Lewes, hund. WeUa~boumet vulg. Whalea^ 
bonCi 47 m. S. l^ondon. This modern Jiaite is 
situated on the coast of the British Channel, 
between Beachy Head and Selsey Bill. Pop. 
in 1821, 24,429; in 1831, 41,994: houses, in 1831, 
8,625. It is of an irregular shape, and is built 
klong the shore, on the sides of a gentle valley, 
the centre of which, the Steinn, forms a long 
slip of land, lying N. and 8. The only 
buildings in this valley, which divides the iown 
into the K. and W. portions, are the palace, and 
St. Peter’s Church, recently built. The whole 
of the town K. of the Steinc, has been built 
within the last 60 or 70 years. Along the cliffs, 
which in this part rise high above the sea, has 
been formed the finest marine promenade in the 
world. A wall of immense thickness (at the 
foundation 30 ft. wide), and from 60 to 70 ft. 
high, formed of concrete, protects a fine pave¬ 
ment, and a road upwards of 1(X) feet in width. 
From Ihc extreme entrance of the town at the E., 
this splendid m.arine drive and promenade is 
occupied to the Steine by huge mansions, and 
lodging-houses oi’ the first description. Along 
this line is situated Kemp Tow'ii, iind its squares, 
a .splendid range, foniiing 3 sides of a quad¬ 
rangle, and having a row of houses, of similar 
architectural character, diverging from either 
extremity: the spacious area in front is laid 
out in walks, Sec., and has an arclied jiassage 
communicating with the beach, the crescent, 
and various sp.'icious streets, opening from the 
line of cliff to the northward. W est of the Stei ne 
is the old town, consisting principally of old and 
irregular bui]diug.s. Many of these have, liow- 
ever, been pulled down, and on the sites of sonic 
of them, a new market was Lonstructed in 1K29, 
and a town hall in 1831; but the hall, though 
large, and making a good appearance externally, 
is in bad taste and ill contrived w'lthin. 1 n every 
direction around the old town (excejiting of 
course the seaside), new streets and squares have 
been erected; p.'irticiilarly along the line of clifli 
called the King’s lload, to Hove, where, facing 
the sea, but adjoining Brighton, a fine range, 
called Brunswick Terrace and Square, has been 
built. The cliffs, in this part of the town, rise 
only a few' feet above the highest part of tlie 
beach : in their front is a %ie iiromenade, and, 
below' this, a level space of green sward reaching 
down to within a very short distance of the se.'i. 
On the Lewes road are, Ilamner Crescent, 
Richmond Terrace, and the Grand Parade on 
the London road, York and St. (ieorge’s l*laces, 
and many structures in the cotbage style. 'J'he 
roytil palace, called the I’avilion, was begun 
by George IV. when Prince of Wales, in 1784, 
and finally completed in 1827; it is in the 
oriental style, and copied from the Kremlin at 
Moscow; its stone front extends 200 ft.; it has 
a circular building in the centre, surmounted 
bv a pillared dome. The Chapel UoyiCl is on the 
W., and behind is a circular range of stables 
in the Arabian style, lighted by a glass doinc: 
it is excluded from the view of the sea by the 
buildings of Castle Square; and little can be said 
in favour of the taste displayed in its erection. 
The old church is a spacious structure, partly 
in the ornamented and partly in the later Gothic 
style,with a square tower; it crowns a hill 150 A. 
above the sea, and serves as a landma,i^ for 
vessels. St. Peter’s church, serving as a^apel 
of ease to the last, an elegant Gotmc str^'turc, 
built in 1827} at the public expense, has upwards 
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of 1,100 free sittings. Besides these, and the 
Royal Chapel, there arc 7 others connected with 
the established worship, 3 occupied by 1 ndepen- 
dents, 2 by Particular Baptists; a Catholic chapel, 
a new and elegant building in Upper St. James* 
Street, containing a fine specimen of sculpture 
from the chisel of Mr. Carew; and chapels for 
the Scotch Seceders, Friends, and Wesleyan and 
Whitfield Methodists ; there is also a Jewish 
synagogue. 'I'here are numerous free schools, 
supported by subscription or endowments; of 
which the principal are, the Blue Coat Schools, 
one for clothing and educating boys, and one 
for girls; a government school for the children 
of fishermen; the Union School, supported by 
the various dissenting sects; with orphan, na¬ 
tional, and infant schools. The County Hospital, 
a large and well supported establishment, is 
contiguous to the town. There arc baths of 
all kinds, constructed with the utmost regard 
to comfort and convenience, as w'ell as numerous 
bathing machines, and a spa, about half a mile 
W. of the town, where there is a chalybeate 
spring, in considerable repute: the building is 
in the cottage style. 

The German Spa is delightfully situated in a 
valley facing the sea, at the foot of the Row Hill. 
It was estulnished in 182f>, for the pre]iaratiun of 
artificial mineral waters, in imitation of the 
natural siirings at Carlsbad, Kms, Marienbad, 
Pyrmont, ^-c. { 

Six almshouses for decayed widows were 
erected in 179.'J, on the Lewes road, opposite the 
Royal Gardens, by two sisters, of the name of 
Percy. 

Every class of visiters finds suitable accommoda¬ 
tions here, in furnished lodgings, inns, and hotels; 
of all w hich there is every variety, from those of 
the most superb and expensive character, to the 
plainest and most economical. The theatre is 
small and ill-contrived; but the public assembly 
rooms, at the Old Ship Hotel, are fitted up in the 
ino^it splendid style. The Royal Gardens, N.of 
the town, are devoted to various amusements, and 
comprise a good cricket-ground. On the Downs 
is a well kept course, where annual races are 
held the first week of August. There are many 
fine proineiifides; amongst them, a very favourite 
one is the suspension chain pier, constructed 
in 1821, at an expense of 30,tX)0/.; the pier head 
is (j() ft. b^ 20, and has seats and awnings, ns well 
as tiers of galleries and flights of steps, to facili¬ 
tate landing and eii^barkation at different states 
of the tide; the pier itself is 1,200 ft. in length 
by 14 ft. in width ; and an es])lanade of the same 
length, 40 ft. wide, connects it with the Steine. 
The iirincipal market-day is Thursday, but there 
is a daily supply. Fairs held, one on Holy 
Thursday, and one on the 4th September. The 
chief trade of the place is fishing, in which nearly 
150 boats are employed. The mackerel season 
begins in April, the herring season in October; 
besides which, turbot, soles, skate, &c., are 
caught in considerable quantities, and supply tire 
London markets, as well as those of the place. 
A portion of the inhabitants arc also employed 
in making nets and tackle for the fishery, of 
materials supplied from Bridport. Coasting 
vessels occasioiiallv discharge coals and light 
goods on the beach: several steamers ply be¬ 
tween this place and Dieppe, which is 21 leagues 
S.E., and a much nearer and pleasanter route 
to Paris (vm Rouen) than that by Calais. A 
railway to the metropolis and Shoreham is com¬ 
menced. At present many daily coaches ply 
betw^ Brighton an4 London. The Reform 
Act inferred on Brighton the privilege of 
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rcturninf^ 2 members to the 11. of C.: pari, 
constit., in 1838, 2,091. The parochial affairs 
are manned by directors and guardians, and the 
affairs ot the town, lighting, &c., by commis¬ 
sioners; but the principal conservator of Rie 
peace is the Hi^h Constable. Magistrates ot 
the county hold sittings at the Town Hall every 
day, and petty sessions every Monday and 
Thursday. 

Brighton is by some considered to be the spot 
where Cscsar landed; a notion for which there is 
no good foundation, and w'hich probably ori¬ 
ginated in the numerous Roman remains, coins, 
&c., found in the vicinity. For some centuries 
it was a mere fishing village, and was frequently 
attacked and plundered by the French; to pre¬ 
vent whfcii^ lien. VII1. erected some fortifica¬ 
tions, which w'ere strengthened and extended by 
Eliz. In Ififi.?, and agiun in 1669, irruptions of 
the sea destroyed a large part of the town, and 
inundated an extensive tract adjoining; again, 
ill the years 1703-5-6, the fortifications were 
undermined, and the place threatened with total 
destruction. In the reign of Geo. II, Brighton 
first came into some repute as a sea-bathing 
place, through the writings of Dr. Russell, an 
eminent physician of that day. In 1760 tlie 
chalybeate spiiiig w'as observed, which tended to 
increase its growing popularity.. No doubt, 
however, it is principally indebted for its rapid 
rise, and for the high rank it has long continued 
to hold among watering and fashionable places, 
to the zealous and continued- patronage of 
Geo. IV. when Prince of Wales, and whem 
regent and sovereign. It has nearly quadrupled 
its pupilialioii in the course of the present cen¬ 
tury; and,the advantages it enjoys in its situ¬ 
ation, and in its being the nearest port on the 
S. coast to London, may, perhaps, insure its 
prosiierity, even though it slu.uld ceiise to be an 
object of royal favtjur. 

BlllGKOLLKS, a town of France, dep. Var, cap. 
arrond., on the Carami, 22 in. N.N.K. Toukm, Pi.p. 
5,052. It is neat and w’ell built, and is iinely situated in a 
fertile basin, surrounded with hi^ii wooded hills. Its 
principal ornament is its magnificent public fountain, in 
the square Carami. It has a tribunal of primary juris, 
dictum, a prim.-iry normal school, a secondary ecele»ias- 
tieal S( bool, a public library, a stK’icty of agriculture, Ace., 
with filatures of silk, fabrics of wine, c.'indles, ami tan¬ 
neries. A considerable tr.ide is carried on in oli>u.oil, 
w'ine, liqueurs, brandy, and excidlcnt prunes, kntiwn by 
the name of 5rigwo//r*-. (//r/go, art. Far i Diet. CtUtg.) 

IIRILLON, atown of the rrussiau States, prov. West¬ 
phalia, reg. Arnsnerg, cap. circ , 21 in. S.K. Soest. Pop. 
3,301. It has two churches, a college, an hospital, and 
fabrics of limm and brass. In the ciiviruiit are mines of 
silver, lead, and calamine. 

BRINDISI (an. BruH(lusium\ a sca-port and city 
of Naples, prov. Terra d’Otrantn, eap. distr., at the 
bottom of a bay between rapes ('avallo and ; lat. 

40“ 37' 50" N., long. 17'^ 58' 32" E. I'op. 8,5(Mi. {Jiatfi- 
poldi.) In antiquity tliis was one of the most important 
cities of Italy, and was the port wheme the intereoursc 
between Italy and Greece, and the East, was usually car¬ 
ried on. It owed this distinction as much to the excel¬ 
lence of its harbour as to its situation: but in modern 
times it is sadly changed for the worst. It Is still of great 
extent within the walls ; but the inhabited houses do not 
occupy above half the inclosure. I’he streets are crooked 
and rough, and the houses poor and in disrepair. With 
the exception of the citailcl, a large heavy-looking cathe¬ 
dral, and a few remains of antiquity, there is nothing in it 
that deserves attention. This molaneholy ch.-uige has been 
produced by the nearly total loss of the inner harbour. 
This, which encompas.'^es tha city on two of its sides, and 
is deep and capacious, was united to the outer harbour„or 
bay, by a narrow entrance, like tliat leading to Portsmouth 
harbour or the Havannah. Unfortunately, however, 
this entrance having been nearly shut up, the inner 
harbour was In consequence rendered inaccessible all 
but the smallest vessels, and in summer became fetid and 
unhealthy. Julius Csesar, who attempted to-block up 
rompey*s fleet that had rendezvoused in the inner har- 
txiur, by running mounds into its outlets, may be said to 
have commenced the ruin of Brindisi, which was com- 
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pleted in the 16th century by a prince of Taranto, who 
•unk vesieU filled witti earth and stonea in the passage left 
Open^hy Cesar I The destruction that was thus brought 
on the town and Its offtets roused at length the attention 
of the Neapolitan gov., by whom a vigorous effort was 
made In 1776 to obviate the cause of the mischief, by 
cutting a new channel between the two harbours. But 
owhig, as it would seem, to some defect in the plan, the 
prciiect has onlypartiaily succeeded; the new channel soon 
filled up, and the entrance to the inner harbour became 
nearly as much encumbered as before. The canal is now, 
however, kept open by dredging and otherwise to the 
depth of 10 or 12 palmi, so that vessels of this draught of 
water may enter the inner port. The outer harbour, or 
bay, is deep and capaciotu, and has good anchoring 
ground. It u partially protected by an Island, on which a 
fort is built; but it is exposed to the easterly gales, which 
throw in a heavy sea. iSwinbume*s Tu>o Sicilfest 1.384., 
4to. ed.; Craven's Naples, p. 148.; Jlivera, Considera- 
%ioni su i mezzi da Jiestitutre it liegno deUe due Sicilie, 
i. 242., &c.) • 

BKINON.L'ARCHEVEQUE, a .town of France, 
d6p. Yonne, cap. cant., near the canal of Burgundy, 10 
m. B. Joigny. Pop. 2,400. It has fabrics of coarse cloth, 
and tanneries; and carries on a considerable trade in 
com and linen, and in the forwarding of timber by the 
canal for Paris. 

BRIOUDE, a town of France, dep. Haute Loire, cap. 
arrond., in a vast plain near the Allier, 30 m. N.w. 
Fuy. Pop. 5,247. It is old, ill*built, and dirty. Its 
most remarkable edifices are the college, situated on a 
hill, and commanding a fine view, and the church of 
St. Julian, a venerable (Gothic fabric, founded in the 9th 
century. Besides the college, it is the seat of a court 
of primary jurisdiction, and has a small public library, 
and a society cf agriculture. Brioude was the birth¬ 
place of the Marquis de I^afayette, who acted so con¬ 
spicuous a part in the American and French revolutions. 
At Old Brioude, about 3 m. S.S.E. of Brioude, is a 
bridge over the Allier, built In 1454, consisting of a single 
arch 182 ft. in span. {Hugo, art. Haute Loire ; JUict. 

^bEiTa^H (NEW), a fortified town of France, d^p. 
Haut Rhin, cap. cant., near the left bank of the Rhine, 
opposite to Old Brisach, 9 m. S.E. Colmar. It was 
built in 1(190 by Louis XIV., and fortified by Vaubiin. 
Itds a regular octagon, and is regarded as one of the 
finest works constructed by that celebrated engineer. 
The streets all terminate in a place in the centre, and the 
houses are all of the same height. It is of no importance 
except as a fortification. Hugo says he passed through it 
In 1828, and that two of its gates were then shut up; that 
most of its houses were deserted, and that the grass grew 
in the streets. {Hugo, art. Haut Jthin.) 

BRlSIGHELLA, a town of the Papal States, leg. 
Ravenna, on the Lamone, 27 m. S.W. Ravenna. I’op. 
8,000. It has an extensive trade in silk. 

BlilSTOL, a city, co., and sea-port of Eng.* 
land, at the confluence of the Avon and Eroiiie, 
8 m. N.W. of the embouchure of the former, in 
the Bristol Channel, and 108 m. W. London. 
Lat. 51® 27' e" N., long. 2° 35' 28" W. Pop. of 
city and suburbs, (inclusive of CHfton and the 
parish of Bedminster, on the S. side of the Avon, 
CO. Somerset,) in 1821, 95,758; in 1831,117.016: 
but certain portions of the suburbs are excluded 
from the limits of the existing pari. bor. as fixed 
by the boundary act, the pop. of which, in 
1832, was 104,338. This city extends over 6 or 7 
distinct hills and their intermediate valleys, amidst 
a picturesque and fertile district' In the older 
portion, forming the nucleus of the modern 
city, tlie houses were mostly of wood and plaster, 
with projecting upper stories over narrow streets; 
but these are now greatly diminished; in other 
parts the streets and squares are spacious, and the 
greater number of the houses well built modern 
structures, lliose of Kingsdown, St. Michael's, 
and Clifton hills, on the^. and W., rise with 
' their terraces and gardens each above the other, 
like an amphitheatre: Redcliflib, on the S., has 
narrow streets and densely crowded houses, re¬ 
sembling those of the older part of the city: 
Bedminster is mostly occupied by small modern 
tenements for the working classes and tan-yards. 
T'he whole city is well paved aad sewered, anb is 
lighted with coal gas, supplied by 2 public com- 
paiiies. There is an ad^uate supply of water 
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conducted by pipes to several public conduits 
and public pumps. There are 25 churches of 
the established worship, among which are some 
flne specimens of the ancient Gothic; others are 
handsome modern structures. Of the fonner 
may be noticed the catltcdral in College Green, 
of the age of Stephen, and anciently part of 
the abbey of St. Augustine; St. Mary's, lled- 
cliffc, crowning the summit of that hill; and 
St. Stephen's, with its once richly decorated 
tower. The dissenters of varii;us denominations 
have 36 places of worship, and fomi a very 
numerous and important part of the community. 
There are 22 endowed charity schools: the free 
grammar-school, founded in 1.532, which has 
; several exhibitions, and two fellowshi])s, each 
of 30/. a year, in St. John’s, Oxford: Kli/a- 
beth’s Hospital, founded in 1586, whose en¬ 
dowments produce above 4,000/. a year, now 
managed by the charity trustees appointed by 
the Lord Chancellor; the Ucdclifib free grammar- 
school, founded in tlie 13th of Eliz.; Colston's, in 
1708, for the maintenance, clothing, and educa¬ 
tion of 1(X) boys; and 8 others. In the whole, 
above 200 boys and 40 girls arc wholly in.'un- 
tained, educated, and apprenticed; 90 boys and 
88 girls clothed and educated; and 148 edu¬ 
cated only. Besides these, there are (18;J9) 35 
other schools, supported cither wholly or par¬ 
tially by benefactions and public subscriptions, 
in w'hich upwards of 3,000 children arc edu¬ 
cated, and upwards of 10, (XX) receive instruction 
in the Sunday schools of the various sects. Of 
the endowed charitable institutions, the principal 
are, the Trin. Almshouse, with a chapel annexed; 
its endowments produce 700/. a year; it main¬ 
tains 10 old men, and 36 women ; Foster's ditto, 
with a chapel, has 530/. a year, and main¬ 
tains 14 old people; and the Tcmi)le Hospital, 
founded in 1613, has 609/. 18s. a year, and main¬ 
tains 24 old people: the Merchants’ almshouses, 
founded in 4th Eliz. for 31 old sailors and their 
widows; Colston’s, in 1696, has 300/. a year, and 
maintains 24 old men and women : Ridley's, in 
1716, has 1.55/. a year, and maintains 10 decayed 
single persons: Blanchard's, in 1722, has 95/. 
a year, and maintains 5 aged people : there are 
several others of minor importance. Endowed 
charities, to the amount of about 23,000/. a year, 
are distributed as follows. — 6,(XX)/. lent in va¬ 
rious sums for various tenns without interest, to 
tradesmen ; 9,000/. distributed among the jjoov ; 
1,0(X)/. to the endowed hospitals, and 7,G(X)/. 
among the cndow'ed schools. I'he other cha¬ 
ritable institutions are the Bristol Infirmary, 
established in 1735; it is capable of acconiiiio- 
dating 200 patients, and has, at an annual average, 
1,(>00 in and .5,000 out patients: it is supported 
partly by its own funded property, and partly by 
subscriptions and donations : the General Hos¬ 
pital, a smaller establishment than the former, 
and partly on a self-supporting principle: the 
Dispensary, which gives medical relief to about 
3,000 poor annually at their ow'n dwellings; it 
has 2 stations. There arc also an asylum for the 
blind, another for orphan girls, a female peni¬ 
tentiary, and between 40 and 50 other charitable 
societies, which distribute, in various ways, from 
12,000/. to 15,000/. annually. The principal pub¬ 
lic buildings are,—the Guildhall, aii old structure 
of the reign of Richard II., with a modern front: 
the Council House, built in 1827: 'the Gaol, a 
large, well* arranged structure, built in 1820: 
the Bridewell, rebuilt after the riots in 1831: 
the Exchange, an extensive building ^ the 
Corinthian order, erected- by the corporaifn in 
1743, but never being adopted by the meMants 
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as a place of nmeting, the interior is occupied 
ns a corn-market, and its back forms part 
of tlie spacious quadrangle in which the prih- 
cipal market is held. The Commercial Rooms, 
built in 1811, and used as an exchange, have a 
iiandsome dome, an Ionic portico, a Targe hall, 
reading-room, and various apartments lor the 
despatch of business. The Bristol Institution, a 
handsome edifice, opened in 1823, has a reading- 
room, library, theatre, and museum: in the latter 
are good collections both in natural history and 
the fine arts; courses of lectures are given, phi¬ 
losophical papers read, and it has occasional ex¬ 
hibitions of paintings. The Mechanics' institute, 
built in 1832, has a lecture and a reading-room. 
The Bristol Library was established in 1772, and 
has an extensive collection (about 30,000 vols.) | 
in general literature. There are also law and 
medical libraries; a medical school, established 
in 1834, in which complete courses of lectures arc 
given : the certificates of its professors are re¬ 
cognised at Apothecaries' Hall; a proprietary 
school, called the Bristol College, established 
in 1830, for classical and scientific education; 
and an academy for the education of young men 
fur the Baptist ministry, to w'hich an extensive 
library and museum are attached. There is a 
handsome edifice of the Corinthian order in 
Princes Street, now the office of the Bristol 
General Steam Navigation Co., but concerts, 
balls, &c., arc sometimes given in its large room: 
the \'ictoria public rooms are now (1839), also, in 
progress. At Clifton are baths and pump-rooms; 
and connected with the hot wells, is a handsome 
edifice of the Tuscan order. 

The great rise of tides in the Bristol Channel, 
and in the river, enables the largest class of ships 
to come up to the town: but to obviate the risks 
and damage to which they were formerly exposed 
by grounding at ebb tide, a floating harbour, 
equivalent to a dock, was constructed in 1804, by 
cha;^ng the channel of the river. It extends 
about 3 m. from the dam above Bristol Bridge 
to the entrance lock at Rownham, occupying 
the old bed of the Avon and of that branch of 
the Frome that lies between the quays of St. 
Augustine and St. Stephen. The present extent 
of quay frontage is 6,000 ft., but the limits admit 
of any further extension that an increased trade 
might require. The act authorising the formation 
of the harbour (43 Geo. 3. c. 140.) enacts that 
there should be 21 ft. water in a sufficient num¬ 
ber of berths; but the mud being suffered to 
accumulate so as considerably to reduce this 
depth, occasioned much complaint. This defect 
has now, however, been in a great degree 
obviated. A new channel was formed for 
the river, and the harbour finished in 1809, 
at an expense of about 700,000/. There are 
2 basins for the temporary accommodation of 
vessels entering or leaving; one at Rownham, 
for large ships, the other below the iron bridge 
at Bedminster, for coasters. There are also a 
floating and a dry dock, founded by the Merchant 
Venturers in 1769; to the former of these timber 
ships are compelled to resort, if they do not dis¬ 
charge at some private wharf: further down the 
river are several private docks, where ship- build¬ 
ing, to some extent, is carried on. Vessels fre¬ 
quently load and discharge cargoes in Kingroad, 
at the mouth of the river, by means of lighters: 
the Great Western steam-ship is obliged to do 
this, the entrance to the floating harbour not 
being wide enough to admit her; but the harbour 
dues are payable, whether ships enter it or not. 
The Me in the Avon sets with great rapidity, 
espec^y between the high precipitous rocks of 


Cliftbn and Leigh, which seem rent asunder 
to admit its passage; in Kingroad, its^rise at 
springs is between 48 and 40 ft.; at neaps above 
23 ft.; at the gates of the floating haibour its 
rise is from 4to 5feet less than at the tide guage 
in Kingroad. The brid§res which connect the 
opposite sides of the floating harbour and rivers 
are, — Bristol Bridge, of S stone arches, built in 
1768; it connects the central part of the city 
with Redclifib: 2 iron bridges each with a single 
span of 100 ft.; one on the Bath and Wells, 
the other on the Exeter line of road: a swivel • 
iron bridge (to admit the pass^e of ships), con¬ 
necting M. Augustine and Clifton with the rest 
of the city: a small stone bridge, spanning tlie 
Frome at the point where it ceases to be navi¬ 
gable ; and a suspension bridge now in progress, 
which will connect Clifton with the co. of So¬ 
merset: this, when finished, will be thf most 
pictnresque and striking work of its kind in the 
kingdom, and probably in the world; the road¬ 
way will be 850 ft. In length, 220 ft. above 
high-water mark, with precipitous rocks on 
both sides. The Avon, above Bristol Bridge, is 
navigable for barges to Bath, lyhence Ihe water 
communication is coutinued by the Avon and 
Kcnnet canal. The Bristol and Gloucester rail¬ 
way, intended to connect the 2 cities, now extends 
to Coalpit Heath (9 m: of line); ibhas 3 termini 
at Bristol, and several thousand tons of coal, 
monthly, arc conveyed thither by it. llip Great 
Western railway (118 m. of line), and that of the 
Bristol and Exeter (76 m.), will shortly efifect 
a rapid means of communication with the metro¬ 
polis and intermediate towns K. of the city, and 
with those of Somerset and Devon on the S. W, 
'i'hc Exchange market, and that St. .lames, are 
open daily for general provisions ;The chief supply 
being on Wednesdays and Saturdays: the corn and 
leather markets arc held Tuesdays and Thursdays; 
tlie hay-market, l\iesdays and Fridays ; the fell- 
mongers', Wednesdays and Saturdays; the cattle- 
market, Thursdays, in a walled area of 4 acres, 
outside the city, at Temple Meads, at the junction 
of the Great Western and Exeter railways: this 
market fluctuates considerably, but the average 
weekly supply is estimated at 500 head of catti^ 
3,000 sheep, 400 pigs, 80 horses. A great market is 
held there on the Thursday preceding Christmas, 
w hen the show is usually %ery line. Two annual 
fairs, commencing 1st March, and Is^ Sept., and 
continuing eacli about 8 clays, and formerly 
resorted to by clothiers, hosiers, cutlers, &c., 
from all parts of England, having greatly fallen 
off, were abolished in 1837; but lairs for cuttle, 
horses, leather, &c., ore still held on the above 
days. 

Bristol was, for a lengthened period, second only to 
London as a commercial emporium; but though its com¬ 
parative Importance has, in this respi'Ct, greatly declined, 
it continues to be the seat of some important manufac¬ 
tures and of on extensive and increasing trade. The 
principal manufactures are those of soap, glass bottles, 
crown and flint glass, chain Ctables, anchors, steam-en¬ 
gines and other machinery, refined sugar, tobacco, earth¬ 
enware, floor-cloths, brass wire, pins, sheet lead, ainc, 
saltpetre, tin, copper andjhruss wares, pipes, hats, drugs, 
colours, dyes, starch, bricks, British sidrits, malt liquors; 
there are also extensive soda works and recently a larm 
cotton-mill. Manyoftheiron foundriesareonalargescatie, 
and are increasing both in their number and the extent of 
their exports. In 1838 there were made at the va¬ 
rious soap manufactories 8,020,076 lbs. hard soap, and 
253,467 lbs. soft do.; in 1838 there were eonsumed, In 39 
public breweries, 2^,315 bushels malt; and by 7t!8 li¬ 
censed victuallers, and 767 keepers of beer shops, to¬ 
gether, 358,915 bushels. The establishments for glass, 
sugar, brass, floor-cloths, and earthenware, are also on an 
extensive scale. The post-office revenue In 1817 was 
35,711/. There is a savings* bank, established in 16111, and 
six other banking establishments. The dmosks tn the 
former, on the 20th of Nov. 16B6, amounted to S96,88B.<^ 
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r of the produce of the various manufactures oftfae 
ssilt» coals, ano culm, tnpart the produce of the 
^'hood ; and cotton, linen, and woollen goods, 
the declared value of exports amounted to 
1#. M., and 8h6 ships, of 76,W7 tons burden, en- 
vtdied Inwards from'for^ parts, and 904 ships, of 49,221 
^UfcOBS, cleared outwards: the customs dutlee during the 
year were 1,1&S,100I. lls. 4kf. Bristol carries on an 
^ extensive and growing trade with Ireland, Arom which 
aha imports com, butter, bacon, potatoes, cattle, horses, 
sheep, pigs, salmon, &c.: she sends In return tea, raw 
end renned sugar, cheese, wrought iron, tin plates, cop. 
per, gfais, woollen, and leather. In 1837 there arrived 
from iraUmd 639 vessels, of 95,694 tons, and cleared for it 
140 veisila, of 74,578 tons. The imports, coastwise, con- 


'riirinoiBp of iron, tin, coal, salt, agricultural produce, 
, usd fojw^ iwoduce, brought fVom other ports under 
^txmd*' Toe exports are chiefly foreign and colonial pro. 
, duee (e^mclaliy groceries, spirits^ and wines), and the 
, various manufactures of the city. There Irolonged to the 
port, In 16M, 971 sailing vessels, of 89,6.50 tons, and 17 
steamers, of 1,810 tons. A communication by steam for the 
oonvwaAo^f goods and passengers to Ireland was cstab- 
' Ushed In 1826, and has UA to a great increase of the trade 
wldb .that part of the empire. Bristol has also bad the 
' honour of being the first port In the empire to establish a 
, rstfularcommunication by steam with the United States. 
The first voyaga by the Great Western steam-ship was 
performed In 18$. 

The pari, and municlp. limits of Bristol coincide, and 
'1^ Mipready etated, a pop., in 1831, of 104,338; 
and ftjffient, 1839, probably of 115,000. It is divided 
, Into i9 wards, and governed by a mayor, 16 aid., and 48 
jfotmcUlors. Previously to the MuniciptU Ueform Ant, 
^e government was vested In a mayor, 12 aid., and 
W common councillors, the recorder being senior aldcr- 
mgn: they were a Bclf.elected body, and filled up their 
Vacancies from the freemen, of whom there were 3.109 
-oieglstered. The^veming charter was granted in the 
' tth of Anne; the earliest in the 9th of Hen. 11. A court 
of sessions, or goal delivery, (except for c.*ipitnl rases, i.ow 
trl64 at Gloucester,) Is held quarterly by the recorder. The 
toliey, or iherilT’s courts, for all kinds of actions in rases 
under 4Qir. .Acourtofconsclence.estahlihhedby act 1 Win. 
6., for debts under 40r., has from 1.50 to 200 c.iuses weekly. 
There is also a court of reouests for debts not above 1.5/„ 
established by act 45 Geo. 3., consisting of the common 
council and other commissioners, with an assessor, which 
has on an average from 20 to 25 cases weekly; and a covirt 
of assise for lu'si priu$ cases, held the week after the So¬ 
merset assises, by the senior judge on the western circuit. 
The number of prisoners tried at the criminal courts in 
' 1837 was 915, of whom 88 were acquitted and 1 executed. 
A ^Uce force, upwards of 200 strong, on the plan of the 
mmropolttan police, bas been established under the Mu. 

Reform Act. 

The County jurisdietion, by wgter, extends over the 
Avon, from 4 m. above the city; and soa-ward, to the 
stem and flat Holmes, and to the higli-water.mark, 
on me English side of the Severn, from Aust’s Passimo 
to Olevedon. The charters of Hen. VI. and Kdw. 1V. 
granted the corporation an admiraltyJurisdiction; but 
this has been lost through desuetude. They are conserv¬ 
ators of the port and harbour; and by an act of 47 
‘± <leo. III., have the imwer of licensing pilots, wlio have 
" the exdttsive privilege of piloting all vessels passing up 
L dr down to the £. of Lundy Island, except Irish and 
cocitog traders: the ports or Bristol, Newport, Cardiff, 
Bvantea, Ilfracombe, and Bridgewater are comprised 
within this Jurisdiction. There are 84 licensed or branch 
miqt^ one of whom cruises from Ilfracombe, the rest from 
Pill,' newr the mouth of the Avon. A board ^ com. 
miudoners^ elected by the rato-poyers, has tliewclu. 
alto power of paving,lighting,Ina cleansing the town; 
they levy an* annual amessment on the inhah. for these 
n, varying from 11,0001. to 12,00W. The cor- 
ravenues are derived from town and market 
wad rents of houses and lands in the city and 
fsriiood; the anmial average was estimated, in 
_w, 18,7731.jifoelr dehb kt that time, amounted to 
f. 8 imt It hai tmen imee paid off by the sale of 
he. The Herehant Venturers are another incor- 
J Mg, whose governing charter dates in 1st of 
I.T thmhold^ttnder the former, a beneficial leaM 
) hhariM and other harbour dues, but have long 
**>he%toiiinioamny. The Doek Company are 
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manufacturing Inteiresta of Bristol It is supported by 
l^nual subsertptioos.' and govenmo directors, elected 

annually, who publish rtoorta of their jproceedings: they 
are not an incorporated body, Imt'Me exerted a great 
and beneficial influence In cetnopcial arrangements 
and reforms of the town and peeillimce their establish, 
ment. The management of thrjtoor, within the old 
limits of the city, was vested in at corporate body by an 
act 7 & 8 W. 3. c. 32., add suhitouent acts have hern 
passed regulating their number and powers. The guard¬ 
ians consist of the mayor and* 19 members elected an. 
nually by the town council out of theirtiwn body, tlio 
senior churchwardens of tte different parishes, the 
senior overseer of the caklie precincts, and 4H other 
inhabitants. The amount of poor-rates leviini in the 
united pushes for the year ending Lady-day, 1836, 
was 97,0951.18s.: the ayerage of 20 years, ending with 
1832, was 23,8501. Clifron forms the centre ot a union, 
under the Poor Law Amendment Act; In the parishes of 
that union, which are also within the present limits of 
Bristol, the average amount of poor-rates for three years, 
ending 1835, was in all 10,788/.: they are represented by 
15 guardians. JBedminster i& the centre of another union; 
its own average rates for the same period were 4,734/.: it 
is represented by 6 guardians. The rack rental of Bristol, 
according to a survey In 1B:18, amounts to 373,361/.; the 
number of rated propertioe being 10,920; of these, 10,420, 
Viilued at 212,404/., are within the ancient limits. 

Bristol has sent two m. to the H. of C. since 1243: 
previously to the Reform Act, the rjght of «'lection was 
in the freeholders and freemen only. No. of rcgisteml 
electors in 1837-38, 0,8.56. .Bristol was made tlie sent of a 
bishopric in 1.541. It is now. In conformity to tlie act 
6 & 7 W. 4. c. 77., united wit!» Gloucester, in n see com- 
prising the city of Bristol, the de.'ineries oi ' h u Ivl.uie .eu’ 
Malmslmry, in Wilts, and the previous diocese t (lloii- 
cestor: Biistul being constituted a deanery, u h , h, alter¬ 
nately with that of Gloucester, is to eicci the lutun- 
bishops. 

The Bristol hot veil, under the Cliflon roel, , rsupl.e« 
of much resort for linalids, its watt is being loiisuiered 
eflicacious in corisiimptivi' cases. Tiie ttnnp ot thia 
saline spring, when tresh Irom tlie pump, is 71''^ I’.ihr , 
and it then evolves free caihoiiie acid : in c.u*lip -it of tlie 
Vater (according to Dr. (*.irrlck) tin le are 3-rt gis < ;irb. 
of lime, 1-.5 sulph. of soda, I-.5 do. of lune, • inuiiate ol 
soda, 1 do. of magnesia ; total, 6 grs. It issiitvs iioin the 
cllir, between tlie liigii and lovv-warcr-iu.irk , tin hot-well 
house is finely situated bc.side the Avon ; .i t.irii.ign ro,ul 
wmils from it, behind the roil.s, to < liiioii Down; a 
shorter footpath at tlui luck also le.e’s to tii.it villagi*. 
which is the tashionalile ]urt of lJll^t<.^ ■ tin* siem y, tiy 
eitlier line, is singularly mti rest ing. The at. in Ui. s, .iv«* 
occupied by handsome editiie.s m mh,.ii<-. f<*n.ites. 
crescents, /<cc., forming (inc ]ji'nini>u.ules , (l.t mosi niiieoi- 
iieent of tlic».e ranges is York IJrcsceiif. Ne.u Hit wigr, 
is a good liotel, vlience the lri.sli stium-iufkets n • 
gularly ; and on the cliff a splendid one, vlieri* cm cerf.s 
and assemblies are held during the season. Another 
spring higluT up the cliff, but probably Irom the siuiie 
source, has within a recent period had li.itlis and a puni)»- 
room .attacliod to It. lliegeological fixtures ol the place 
may be thus briefly described: — If tlic entire area l>e ili- 
yided N and S. into tlirec uneipi.al portions, that on liie 
K. will fall within the limits ot a coal formation, winch 
extends N. and S. of the city, Imt chi'diy to tlie N., alnuit 
80 m.: its beds are thin, as compared vvilli those of other 
coal.fields. The central or largest portion is chieily occu¬ 
pied by the new red sand, in which saurian remains 
occur ; the western part is chiefiy mnuiituin lime. Some 
of the summits in tlie N. and W. parts of the city arc 
250 ft. above the bed of the Avon. In the rocks of (Uif- 
ton, and the opposite ones of St. Vincent, quartz crystals 
of great purity occur, known as Bristol diamonds. 'I'iiere 
are remains of three Roman encampments at Clifton, 
Rownham, and Abbots-Leigh. 

The decline In the comparative importance of Bristol, 
as a trading emporium, has been chiefly manifested by 
contrasting Its progress with that of Liverpool. The aver, 
age customs duties of Bristol for the seven years ending 
with 1757 amounted to 155,189/.; those of Liverpool, for 
the same period, to 51,136/. In 1784, the. customs of 
Bristol were 334,909/., a great increase; but those of 
Liverpool had advanced, in the same yeais to 648,684/1 
One of theebief causes that have been commonly alsi^ed 
lor this relative slowness of progress, Is the excess of local 
taxation; the town and harbour dues having been much 
heavier than those of any other of the larger jports. The 
munic. Itoort of 1886 gives the proportion or local taxa- 
tiail eharM on 98 principal aitlclesjmported in^i63l, in 
, Bristol and three other ports; as—Bristol, 1/.; 1 odon, 
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•'onslderably roiluced, and the mayor’s dues ivbollr abo¬ 
lished. 

But notwithstanding this greater weight of local taxa¬ 
tion must have operated seriously to the Injury of Bristol, 
too muf'h stress has been laid upon it in accounting for 
the slower progress of the trade of the port The real 
cause of the rapid rise of Liverpool, Glasgow, and other 
sea-port towns, is to be found, not in the lowness of their 

rlndlvl- 
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great manufacturing districts. The extraordinary growth 
t>f Liverpool is a consequence of the still more extra¬ 
ordinary growth of the cotton manufacture. Her rise 


S ort charges, or in any peculiar advantages they Ind 
ually enjoy, but in their having become the ports of 
great manufacturing districts. The extraordinary gro 
t>f Liverpool is a consequence of the still more ex 
ordinary growth of the cotton manufacture. Her rise 
has been defiendont upon, and consequent to, the rise of 
Manchester, Bolton, Blackburn, &c. ^ 

According to Camden {Gibson's ed. qfthe Srit. 1.74.), 

Bristol first rose into notice towards the close of the Saxon 
d^asty. The most common mode of spelling the name, 
till the 13th century, was Bricstowe ; but in the oldest, 
and in all the subsequent charters, it is spelt Bristol!*. 

Its castle was built by the Earl of Gloucester, brother to 
the Empress Matilda. During the wars of the Roses 
the town was comparatively undisturbed and flourishing; 
but in the civil war of the 17th centurv It suffered most 
severely: at the commencement of hustiflties it was garri¬ 
soned by the parliamentary forces ; subsequently, it was 
stormed by the king’s forces, and surrendered to Prince 
Ituiicrt: the following year (during which it suffered under 
the united evils of pcsti lericu and war) it was again stormed, 
and retaJeen by Cromwell, who subseauently demolished 
its castle. The earliest notice, with reference to the trade 
of Bristol, occurs in the A}igiia Sacra (ii. 228.); it Is 
tlicro noticed as having a mart for slaves of both sexes, 
brought from id) i)artB of the kingdom ; and also, as 
having much intercourse with Ireland. In 1247 a great 
improveinent in its port w'as effected, by cutting a new 
channel for the river, and forming a double line of quay 
between Bristol and Redcliffe: a bridge, on the site of 
the present, was built at the same pei iod. 'I'hcncc to the 
IGth century, its manutactorics supplii'd a large portion 
of the kingdom with woollen goods, soap, iuid gLoss: in 
the reign of Kdw'. HI. it was made a staple of wool: 
and it then traded extensively with Ireland, France, and 
Russia. In the Itinerary of Botoner are details of Its 
trade and shipping in tne 15th century, which prove 
its extended commerce and great enterprise at that 
period In 1578 Frobisher returned from an unsuc- 
eessful attempt to find a N.W. passage: at the close of 
the century Hen. VII. granted charters to John Cabot 
and his two sons, w hich resulted shortly alter in the dis¬ 
covery oi New ionndland, and a large part of the American 
continent: in luO'J Newfoundland was first colonised by 
Bristol. In October, 1831, a most disgraceful riot oc¬ 
curred here; whirl•, owing to a wont of decision on the 
part of the civil ativl military authorities, was allowed 
to attain a most alarming height. The mansion-house, 
episcopal palace, and several private houses were burnt 
down , and a large amount of property destroyed. 

Among the distinguished individuals that Bristol has 
produced are— Wiiliam of Worcester, the topographer ; 

\Vm, Cannynge, the most eminent merchant of his day; 

Seliastian C'abot, born at Bristol, of Genoese parents, 
discovered Newfoundland in 141)9; Edw. Colston; Sir 
Win. Draper; Thomas Chatterton, the poet, whose uncle 
was sexton of Redcliffe church, where the RowW MSS. 
w'ere alleged to have been discovered; Robt. Southey, 

Kr<|. ; and Bayley, the sculptor. (Dr. Sever's Hist, qf 
lirtstol, and the Royal Charters of do. ; Municip. Com- 
mtssioners' Report m 1835; Ann. Report* of the Chants 
her of Commerce ; Eighth Report qf the Chari^ Commis~ 
sionerst 4rc., and Pnvate Information.^ 

BIUTISH EMPIRE (THE), one of the 
most civilised, powerful, and important states that 
have ever existed, consists of the islands of 
Great Britain and Ireland, with the smaller 
islands contiguous to them, and their depen- 
dencics in various parts of the world. Great 
Britain, the largest, and hy far the richest and 
most populous of the British Islands, includes 
what were formerly the independent kingdom^ 
of England and Scotland; the former occup^’ing 
its S., most extensive and fertile, and the latter 
its N. and most barren portion. These' two 
kin^oms, having been united, form with that of 
1 reland what is called the United Kingdom of Great 

Britain and Ireland^ which constitutes not only . _ 

the nucleus and centre, but the main body and j^r 55 m. distant from the see* or firom one of Its 


seat of the wealth and power of the empire. 

Th^slands of Great Britain and Ireland are 
situalA in the N. Atlantic Ocean, off the W. 
shoreiQDf continental Europe, opi^site to the 
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N. parts of France, tlie Countries, dgn; 
mark, and the S. pa^ of Bnreden and Norway 
between 5fP and 59° N. lat., and 9°E. and 
W. long. Great Britain, which, froim its superior 
magnitude and importance, gives name to ihe 
United Kingdom and the empire, is not onlv the 
largest of the European islands, but one of the 
largest in the world. It lies to the jE« of I>‘e- 
land, and approaches at its S,£. extremity at 
Dover to within 21 m. of the raposite coast of 
France. But as the coast Oi Great Rritain 
stretches N.N.W. from Dover to DpnCanabv 
Head, the extreme N.E. point of ijlm 
while the opposite shore or the Continent fiti- 
cedes in a N. E. direction, the iotertenlhg space, 
called the North Sea or German Ocean, is of 
very considerable dimensions. To the S. of the 
British Islands we have St. George’s' or the Bris- V 
tol Channel, and W. and N. the broad'expioise of 
the Atlantic. 

Great Britain is very irregularly shaped,^ being ■ 
deeply indented by numerous gulphs and arms . 
of the sea, but on ihe whole it approaches to the 
figure of a wedge, being narrowest at its N. and : 
broadc.<st at its S. extremity. I'he longest lino 
not intersected by any considerable arm of the 
sea that can be draw'n in Great Britain, extends 
from Hyc in Sussex (lat. 50° 57' 1" N., long, 

0° 44' E., to Cape Wrath in Se^crland (lat, 
58° .‘le' N., long. 4° Se' W.), a distance o^bout * 
580 m.; and its greatest breadth from the Land's 
End (lat. ::o° 4' 8" N., long. 5° 41' 31" W.) to « 
point near l.iOwestoife, on the coast of Norfolk 
(lat. 52° 28' SO" N., long. 1° 46' E.), is about ' 
S67 m. Hut, owing to the indentations alreadv 
referred to, its breadth in some places is, much 
les.s, being between the friths of Forth and 
Clyde under 40, and between the Moray 'Frith 
and the Minch under 30, ni. from shore to slmre* 

Its area is estimated at 83,828 sq. m., of whisk 
England contains 57,812, and Scotland (exclusivA * 
of Its dependent islands) 26,016 sq. m. The anea 
of tlie Scottish islands is estimated at 4,224 sq. 
but this is only a rude guess. 

Ireland lies to the W. of Great Britain, be¬ 
tween the parallels of 51° 25' and 55° 23'N, iat.^ 
and of 6° and 11 ° W. long. Its figure is rhom- 
boidal; and though it has many noble bays and 
harbours, it is less indented by gulphs and arms . 
of the sea, and is decidedly more compact than 
Great Britain. It is every where surrounded^, 
by the Atlantic, except on its E. shores, wb|i^'' 
arc separated from Great Britain by St. Geoige’lL/ 
Channel, the Irish Sea, and the North Cmt* 
nel. From St. David’s Head in Wales to GCcn- 
soru Point, the distance across is about 47 m. ; 
from Port Patrick in the Rhynns of •Galloway tO . 
Donaghadee, the distance is 22 m., but from the 
JMull of Cantire to for Point in Ireland, the dis¬ 
tance is only 13^ m. The longest line that can 
be drawn in Ireland, in about the same meridian, 
extends from the Old Head of Kinsale in Code.;., 
to the Bloody Farland Point in Donegal, k ' 
distance of about 237 m.: the lon^st line that 
can be drawn crosswise iu Ireland, in nearl^^e ' 
mme parallel of lat, extends from 
Rash, on the coast of Mayo, to ^intln . 

the mouth of Lough Strangfoid, on the coatt of 
Down, being about 182 m.; but in other plaM 
the breadth » a gqpd deal less. So convetueiMly 
is Ireland situated in respect of water ifesfA* 
munication, that there is no part more ti^m' 5D 


anus. The area of Ireland is estims^ at 81|874' 
sq. m. 

As separate articles will be 
the descriptiqnof.'Sn^and, " 


and Ire- 
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44iNM^af^ the United XihgdonL — 
I# BO mnt^ ever existed jnore favouiv 
. uated, or placed under more advanta^us; 

dreumstances, than the United Kinff- 
Ihnn. , It is sufficiently extensive to be the 
centre of a mighty empire; and to support, in¬ 
dependent of any extrinsic resources, a veryl 
huge populadon, vond, consequently, Assesses 
that native and inherent power that is necessaiy 
to secure the first of political blessings—na- | 
tional independence. Its insular situation is 
' also of immense advantage; it gives us a well- 
deMfied (ieontier, on which there can be no 
encroachment, and about which there can be no 
dispute; and while it renders us comparatively 
secure from hostile attacks, it affords unequalled 
ftdlities for commerce; every part of our fron- 
tier being, as it were, a terminus to the ** great 
highway of nations. ” 'fhe surface of the cou ntry 
is agreeably diversified with hill and dale, 
'mountains and plqins; and while the soil is not 
so very fertile as to yield crops with little labour, 
and so to encourage sloth on the part of the 
cultivator, it is in general sufficiently productive, 
and yields abundant returns to the laborious and 
skilrul husbandman. It has been well observed 
of Great Britain, and the same thing is equally 
true of Ireland, that ** it is not ferule enough 
to make men indolent, nor barren to such a 

S ee as to deny grateful, if not ample, returns to 
e industrious cultivator. In a word, it enjoys 
the fortunate medium between fertility and bar¬ 
renness, or (to speak more properly) between 
easy and difficult culture; inclining rather to 
the side of difficulty, and affording opportunity 
sufficient for industiy and improvements; which 
is just the circumstance a person would wish for 
who truly understands the good of his country. 
Rich soils infuse ease and indolence into the 
inhabitants; but soils that require laborious cul¬ 
tivation stimulate industry and invention, and I 
impress on the population a hardy enterprising I 
character.*' {Marie's Essays, p. 188.) 

AU the most valuable species or the CereaUa, 
as wWeat, oats, and barley, succeed quite as well 
in the British Islands as in any other country. 
Potatoes, too, and a vast variety of useful vege¬ 
tables and fruits, are raised in the greatest 
abundance. Owing to the peculiar aptitude of 
tlie soil and climate, no country can compare 
with the United Kin^om in the luxuriance of 
its verdure, and the richness of its pastures. 
And in consequence principally of this circum¬ 
stance, but pamy, also, of the care bestowed on 
the sdection or the most improved stock, our 
< homes, cattle, sheep, and other useful animals, 
are all equal, if not superior, to the finest breeds 
U> be found in any other part of the world. 

The British Islands have also been singularly 
fortunate in respect of climate. If we desiderate 
the clear skies of Itely and the south of France, 
we also want the long-continued droughts and 
exha^lstlDg heats to which they are subject. 
Thoim exposed to sudden clffinges, we are ex- 
emplw foom all violent extremes of heat and 
.The general impression seems to be that 
4he climate of Great Britain has been consider-t 
ablj modified since 17d0; and that our winters 
have become milder, and our summers less dry 
alttd warm than formerly. In most seasons, in- 
edht^ can hamly be said to commence 
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tin alter Christmas; and in some years there is 
IBtlelf ai^fooit The great defects In our cli- 
fnate atc foe rnmenee of cold d^diig E. 
winds in i^pmaid Ms^-t iudnot onSequendy, 
cf faUiy wiwiliir in Aa|foia and September. It 
IsSut rarely that our siaflbr foom excess of 
drought; but they occasionclly suffer foom back¬ 
ward summers, and autumnal rains. On the 
whole, however, the climate of the British islands 
is, notwithstanding its defects, one of the best, 
if not the very best, in Europe. It requires, 
indeed, the most anxious and watchful attention 
on the part of the husbandman; but, instead of 
being a drawback, that is an advantage. There is 
also much truth in the remark of Charles II., as 
quoted by Sir William Temple: — He diought 
that was the best climate where he could be 
abroad in the air with pleasure, or at least 
without trouble and inconvenience, the most 
days of the year, and the most hours of the day; 
and this he thought he could he in England 
more than in any other country of Europe.” 

Among the other physical circumstances that 
have promoted, in no ordinary degree, the 
power and prosperity of the empire, may be 
specified the number and excellence of, our 
harbours, affording asylums for the ships, and 
depots for the goods of the most distant coun¬ 
tries ; and the number of our rivers, their depth, 
and the facilities they afford to internal commu¬ 
nication. The last-mentioned circumstance is 
peculiarly worthy of remark: Great Britain and 
Ireland being islands, with no part very remote 
from the sea, it might be supposed that their 
rivers would be of comparatively small magni¬ 
tude, and of but little use in navigation. But 
the fact is distinctly and completely the reverse. 
The Thames, Trent, and Severn, -in England, 
and the Shannon, in Ireland, are all navigable 
to a very great distance. The first, notwith¬ 
standing its limited length and volume of 
water, ranks, as a navigable channel, among the 
first rivers of Europe; its embouchure is unen¬ 
cumbered by any bar, and it is navigated from 
the sea to London Bridge, a distance of 45 m., 
by the very largest ships, and to a much greater 
distance by barges. The Severn, Trent, and 
Shannon have been rendered navigable for 
barges and steam-boats for the greater part of 
their course; the latter, which flows through the 
interior of Ireland, almost to its very source! 
The means afforded by the rivers for facilitating 
internal communication, have been vastly ex¬ 
tended by the construction of canals; and, with 
the single excejition of Holland, the United 
Kingdom has a greater extent of artificial navi¬ 
gation than any other country. 

The mineral riches of Great Britain are not 
merely equal to those of any other country, 
but superior. We cannot, it is true, boast of 
mines of gold and silver, but we possess what 
are reaHy more important and valuable. Iron, 
the most useful of all the metals, is found in the 
greatest abundance, and of an exceedingly good 
quality, in most parts of the empire. Our tin 
mines are the most productive of any in Europe; 
and we have also very productive mines of cop¬ 
per, lead, mangdhese, occ. Our salt sprinn and 
bedx of fossil salt are alone sufficient for the 
supply of the whole world. But coal is by far 
the most important and valuable of our mineral 
treasures. It is hardly, indeed, possible to 
overrate the advantages Great Britain derives 
from her vast, and, to all practical purposes, in¬ 
exhaustible beds of coal. In this elima^ fuel 
ranks among the principal necessaries life; 
and it is to Ottrcoal mines that we owe almndant 
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and cheap supplies of so indispensable an article. 
Had.tbey not eiisted, wood must hare been used 
as fuel; and it is quite impossible tliatany at* 
tention to the growm of thaber eould have 
nished a iupply eipial to the wants of the presbi^ 
population of Great Britain, even though a lanje 
proportion of the cultivated land had been ap¬ 
propriated to the raising of trees. But, however 
great and sianal, this is not the only advantage 
we derive from our coal mines: they are the 
principal source and foundation of our manufac¬ 
turing and commercial prosperity. Since the 
invention of the steam-engine, coal has become 
of the highest importance as a moving power; 
and no nation, however favourably situated in 
other respects, not plentifully supplied with this 
mineral, need hope to rival those that are, in 
most branches of manufacturing industry. To 
what is the astonishing increase of Glasgow, 
Manchester, Birmingham, Leeds, Sheffield, &c., 
and the comparatively stationary or declining 
state of Canterbury, Winchester, Salisbury, and 
other to^^ns in the south of England, to be as¬ 
cribed? It cannot be prcthnde£ with any show 
of reason, that the inhabitants of the former are 
naturally more ingenious, cntei 7 )rising, or in- 
du£lrious than those of the latter. The abun¬ 
dance and cheapness of coal in the north, and 
its scarcity, and consequent high price, in the 
south, is the real cause of this striking discre¬ 
pancy. 'J'he citizens of Manchester, Glasgow, 
&c. are able, at a comparatively small expense, 
to put the most powerful and complicated ma¬ 
chinery in motion, and to produce results quite 
beyond the reach of those who have not the 
same command over coal, or, as it been hap¬ 
pily defined, hoarded labour. Our coal mines 
nave been sometimes called the Black Indies; 
and it is certain that they have conferred on us 
a thousand times more real advantage than 
we derive from the conquest of the Mogul 
empire, or tliaii wc should have reaped from the 
dominion of Mexico and Peru. They supply 
our manufacturers and artisans with a power of 
unbounded energy and easy of control, and en¬ 
able them to overcome difficulties insurmount¬ 
able by those to whom nature has been less 
liberal of her choicest gifts. 

Estimate of the Mineral Produce of Great Britain, on an 
Average of Years and Prices. 

Quantity. 

Silver - lT),00() lbs. troy 

Copper - 13,000 tons 

Tin - 5,500 

Load - 4G,000 

• Iron i 1,1.50,000 

Coal - 25,000,000 „ 

Salt, alum, and other minor pro- 7 i nnn nnn 
duce more than - 1 .000.000 

Total value probably exceeds - .^20,500,000 

"Races of "People, — At the earliest ^period to 
which history ascends, the British islands were 
occupied by Celts or Gael, who, it is probable, 
had passed over into Britain from the contigu¬ 
ous coasts of France, and from Britain into 
Ireland. To the Celtic population of Britain 
succeeded the Gothic At a period long preced¬ 
ing the Christian aira, the Goths or Scythians, 
advancing from the east, had occupied a large 
portion of the N. and N.W. parts of Europe. 
The Low Countries and the N. provinces of 
France were in the of Cassar peopled by 
Goths, who had acquired the distinctive appel¬ 
lation of Belgas i and it appears from Csesar, 
that long previously to his invasion of Britain, 
colons or Belgians had passed over into it, and 
thenwcupied its maritime and most fertile 
porti^is. (Z7e BeUo Gallico^ lib. v, h 12.) The 


Value. 
.£30,000 
1,300,000 
550,000 
950,000 
7,.500,000 
10,000,000 
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Romant* though they subdued Greet Britain, 
m not settle m great mimbers jnit; and the 
Belgw, wlwia It had been ecdMM the 
■epoSi tMf miw beiia||sided dste^ 

ptisicU pi^geidiefi^of liie^E fais, 

dlioun the Tariotts Oothie tribes wlio passed over 
into Britain sRer the deprtufe of the Romans 
were sidBciently {^werAu to sobdue and one 
of them (the Angles) succeeded in ^ving its 
name to the greater portion of Britain, tiiep 
were far too few in number to have occupied it 
fully, or given it a new language^ had th^r own 
differed materially from that pr^ously In use. 
(Pi7iAertm*s Geog., art Bwrland, and hisDuserf. 
on the Goths, passifiu) But the ancient and the 
more recent ^xon and Belgian colonists being 
essentially the same people, readily amalgimatear 
The invaders having expelled the onginal or 
Celtic inhabitants irom the lower and more 
fruitful parts of the country, the latter were 
compelled to resort to the fastnesses of Wales, 
the Highlands of Scotland, and the remote parts 
of Devon and Cornwall. The facilities which 
these countries afforded for resisting and eluding 
an invading force, prevented them being overrun 
by the Goths. They were never even fully sub¬ 
dued by the Roman legions; and at this moment 
w'e find them a distinct race, speaking the lan¬ 
guage of their remote ancestors. * 

'i ne temporary conquest of England by the 
Danes, and its subsequent subjugation by the 
Normans, however important in other respects, 
made no sensible change in the stock of the in¬ 
habitants. The Normans, though long settled 
ill France, where they bad acquired the use of 
the French language, originally emigrated from 
Norway ; and belonged, as well as the Danes, to 
the Gothic family. Except, therefore, in so far 
as wc may suppose the Celtic and Belgic inhabi¬ 
tants to have been blended together, the Gothic 
blood would seem to have been preserved 
])retty pure in all the country S. of the Tay, 
and E. of the Severn and the Exe. 

The Romans did not invade Ireland; and the 
Goths do not appear to have passed over into it, 
at least in any considerable numbers. Hence 
its population, in so far as it is not alloyed by 
emigrants from England, since the invasion 
under Henry 11. and their descendants, may be 
regarded 'as of Celtic origin. In fact, the Irish 
language, a dialect of the Gaelic, is at this mo¬ 
ment spoken to the almost total exclusion of 
English, in various pretty extensive districts of 
Ireland; and we should be disposed to consider 
nearly two-thirds of the people of that island, as 
being lineally descended from the ancient occu¬ 
pants of the country. 

Popu/ation.^'rhe progress of population in 
Great Britain and Ireland was long very slow. 
l.iattcrly, however, it has incrca.se^with extra¬ 
ordinary rapidity. This, in the former, Ivis been 
a consequence of the wonderful increase of ma¬ 
nufactures and commerce since 1763, and in 
the latter, of the splitting of farms, and the end¬ 
less division and subdivision of the land. The 
progress of population in the different fiortions of 
^e U. K., down to the beginning of this centuiT, 
according to the best attainable information, will 
be seen m Table at tim of next page. 

The population of England and Scotland vras, 
for the first time, determined by actual census in 
1801; since which a census has been taken every 
10 years. In Ireland, an incomplete censuswas 
taken in 1813; but it was not rill IhSl that the 
population of that part of the empire was ex¬ 
actly ascertained. For the results or Ihe censuses 
hitherto taken, see Table in the following page 
Gg S 
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Proobrsb of Population In the dlflterent Portlong of the United Kingdom. 


Aildand and Wid«i I Scotland._ Irelalid* 


I Population. * I Yean. I Population. Yean, j Poi<ulatlon. 


l.OSO.OOO 


5,500.000 

6,066,337 

5,687,993 

C,039,(j84 

6,479,730 

7,814,827 

9,187,176 


H 


1,266,380 

1,599,058 



1,100,000 

2,099,094 

2,.372,634 

2,690,556 

2,845,9:12 

5,395.456 



I. SoMVARY Account of the Population of Groat Britain and Ireland, Including the Army and Navy, at the Periods 
at which Censuses have been taken, with the Ratio of Increase In the intervening decennial Periods. 



Inc. 

Population, 

1821. 

Ine. 

Population, 18.U. | 

pet 

cent. 

SL 

Males. 

Females. 

Tout. 


Scotland 
Army, navy, &c. 

InBLANO 


Population of Jersey, 
Guernsey, Man, &c. not 
included in the above - 


9,551,888 

611,788 

l,8a5,688 

640,500 


11,261,437 16 6,370,627 6,714,378 

717,438 12 394,563 411,619 

2,093,456 13 1,114,816 1,250,298 

319,300 . 


10,942,646 15^ 12,609,864 14 14,391,631 15 8,163,6(.3 8,376,295 16,539,318 


rotal popul 
empire in ; 



6,801,827 14^ 3,794,880 3,972,521 7,767,401 


21,193,458 15 12,348,816 24,306,719 

103,710 



- 24,410,420 


II. Genrral Summary of Population of Great Britain and Ireland in 1831. 


Occupations. 



All other 
Families 
notcom- 
,prised In 
the two 
preceding 
Classes. 


1 Fenons. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total of 
Persons. 

1 


927,877 

1,093,411 

1,113,094 

660,498 


1,429,81611,385,066115,3081 40,6541 884,339 249,359 261,368 3,794,880 3,972,5211 7,767,401 



6,714,378 

411,619 

1,250,298 


2,006 
: 1,700 

3,2.30 

11,983 

17,006 

19,560 

1 







Ill. CLASBirioATiON of Individuals, 


>f Individuals, principally of Males of 20 Years of Age and upwards, in different Departments 
of Industry in Great Britain and Ireland, according to the Census of 1831. 



































































































































Vresei/U Population, — Supposing, which there 
is every reason to believe is the fact, that the po> 
pulatioii of Great Britain and Ireland has con¬ 
tinued to increase since the census of 1831 in 
about the same ratio as during the ten previous 

f ears, it will now amount to about 27,500,000. 

lence the U. Kingdom is, in respect of popu¬ 
lation, the fourth state in Europe, being sur¬ 
passed only in the number of people by liussia, 
Austria, and France. 

Jndmtry, —To attempt any exposition of the 
causes that have render^ Great Britain so pre¬ 
eminently distinguished by her industry and 
progress in the arts, would lead us into discus¬ 
sions foreign to the object of this work, and 
which, though that were not the case, our limits 
would hinder our attempting. It is sufficient to 
observe that they are of various kinds; and that 
we are not indebted for our superior wealth and 
civilisation to one or a few, but to a number of 
concurring causes: to the various favourable 
physical and moral circumstances under which 
we arc placed. We have already glanced at the 
influence of the first; but that of the second class 
of circumstances has not been less powerful. 
The security of property and freedom of industry 
we have loi^ enjoyed in a greater degree than 
any other European nation, have powerfully 
promoted and stimulated industry, by impressing 
every man with the conviction that he would be 
allowed to en^oy, accumulate, and dispose at 
lileasure, the bruits of his industry and skill: 
our free institutions, opening, as they have done, 
the highest stations to individuals or talent and 
ability, how humble soever their origin, have 
diffused through all classes a desire to excel, and 
a determination to rise superior to every diffi¬ 
culty. It is characteristic of Englishmen— 

" Contendere nobilitatc 
Noctes atijue dies, niti pric&tiinte laborc. 

Ad sumittab cmergerc opes, reruinquc potiri.*' 

Even the magnitude of our national burdens, 
liwhich, to a superficial observer, might appear to 
be a heavy drawback on our exertions, has really 
been a means of adding to their efficiency. Had 
they been oppressive, their operation would no 
doubt have been very different; but it was seen 
that they might be met by increased exertions, 
and these have been made: they have, in fact, 
operated on the public like an increase of the 
necessary expenses of his family on a private 
individual; and occasioned effbrts of industry, 
economy, and invention that have more than 
countervailed their influence; and which w'e 
should have in vain attempted to produce by any 
less powerful means. 

Pretty full accounts will be found in the 
articles in this work appropriated to England, 
Scotland, and Ireland, of the agriculture, manu¬ 
factures, and commerce of each. Here wc shall 
only endeavour to lay before the reader a few 

g eneral results; and these, we regret to s^, are 
ut of comparatively little importance. Owing 
to the extreme difficulty of obtaining accurate 
returns as to the extent or value of any con¬ 
siderable branch of industry, and the limited 
attention that has been paid to such subjects, but 
little information has been collected on which it 
would be altogether safe to rely. The following 
estimates are, therefore, submitted, not as being 
free from error, or wholly to be depended upon, 
but as being believed to be better entitled to 
credit than most others that Have been put for- 
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Agriculture, — Extent of cultivated and un¬ 
cultivated land:— 


w^. 



Cultivated. 

Uncultivated. 

Total. 

England 

Wdas e 

Scotland 

Ireland 

British Islands (Jer>1 

-/I 

Totals . 1 

Acra, 

25,638,000 

3,117,000 

5343,450 

14,603,473 

388,690 

Aerm, 

6,615,680 

1^36,000 

18,900,550 

6,340,736 

785,469 

Aerm, 
82.247AM 
4,758,000 
18,944,000* 
19,944,809* 

1,119,159 

' 48,779,615 

28,227,435 | 

77,007,048 


* The totals for Ireland and Scotland axe exclusive of lakes. 

The average extent of land, under the different 
^cies of crops, in England and Wales, their 
average produce per acre, and price, have bee|^ 
estimated as follows: — 


Crops. 

Acres. 

Produce 

Total 

Produce. 

Price 

IS 

Value. 

Wheat 

Barley and lyo - 
Oau and tienns • 
P^tocs,tumips 1 

Clov« 

3.800,000 

900,000 

3,000,000 

1,800,000 

l,300/)00 

3Jqrs. 

A.la. 

llaS;. 

Qn. 

12,350.000 

3,6011,000 

n.dou,ooo 

s. 

50 

3U 

85 

L. 

30,875/100 

6,400,000 

16,875/100 

13,125/100 


Totals •' 

29,450/100 

. 

66,275,000 


The price of beans is here reckoned the same 
as that of oats; but, being usual^^ 10s. a quarter 
higher, the two may be worth together 17,500,000^. 
Gardens and hop plantations are supposed to oc¬ 
cupy about 150,000 acres, producing, at an average, 
about 15/. per acre, or 2,250,000/. a year. Hence, 
the total annual value of crops raised in England 
and Wales will, on this hypothesis, amount to 
72,900,000/. {Statistics of the British Empire, i. 
532., 2A. ed.) The land under fallow may be 
estimated at 1,650,000 acres. The pasture land 
of England and Wales, estimated at 17,000,000 
acres, and supposed to be worth 3/. lOr. an acre 
a year, will consequently yield a total annual 
value of 59,500,000/., which has been distributed 
as follows: — 


Cuttle 1.100,000, at 13/. each 
Calves 200,000, at 3/. each 
Sheep and lambs 6,800,000, at 1/. lOx. each 
'Wuol (exclusive of slaughtered siieep) 
3:18,000 packs, at 12/. each 
Hogs and pigs 565,000, at 1/. 16s. each - 
Horses 200,000, full grown, annually pro¬ 
duced, at 15/. e.ich 
Poultry, eggs, rabbits, deer, &c. 

Meadow and gross, for work and pleasure 
horses .... 

Dairy produce, or milk, butter, and cheese 


£ 

14,300,000 

600,000 

10,200,000 

4.a'i6,000 

1 , 000,000 

3,000,000 

1,344,000 

13,000,000 

12 , 000,000 

^£59,500,000 


The total annual value of the agricultural pro¬ 
duce of England and Wales, exclusive of wood, 
&c., may, therefore, be estimated at about 
132,500,000A; and though there must necessarily 
be a great deal of looseness in such computa¬ 
tions, we do not believe that the result involves 
any very material error. 

In Scotland, the extent of land under different 
crops, and their produce and value, have been 
thus estimated: — 


Cxops. 


Whmt . 

Barley 

Oau 

Beans end peas 

Potatoas 

Turnips 

Flax 

Gardens 


Acres. 


Produeel 

IS. 


8«n,ooo 

8RU,000 

1,875,000 

100,000 


lO/HW 

•I .’ISAWO 


8 qrs. 


lgg8S|}«.s.. 


81. 

131. 


Totid 

Produce. 


_ 1,000 
, 980,000, 
5,737,500' 


Total 


Price] 

e: 


e. 

50 

so 

25 


Valno. 


/s» 

lA5O,00d 

7,171,875 

fAOO/XM 

188.000 

416,000 


18355.8751 
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Taking the extent of pasture land in Scotland, 
exclusive of heaths, wastes, &c., at 2,500,000 acres, 
and estimating its produce to be worth, at an 
average, 2/. per acre*, its total value will be 
5,000,000^.; but to this has to be added the value 
of about 14,000,000 of mountain pastures, heaths, 
woodlmids, and waste land; the value of this 
land has been estimated, apparently with great 
moderation, at 3s. an acre, which, if accurate, 
would make a total sum of 2,100,000/. Hence 
the total value of the land produce in Scotland 
will be — 

Value of crops and gardens - £ 13,355,‘375 

of pasture land - - ’ 5,000,000 

^ ofuncultivated land and wood 2,100,000 

£20,455,375 

There are no means of forming any tolerably 
correct estimate of the extent of land under 
different crops in Ireland. Of its 8,000,000 of 
people, it is supposed that 5,000,000 are mainly 
supported by the potato, and 2^500,000 of the 
remainder principally depend on oats. The 
average produce per statute acre in oats is 44^ 
Winch, bushels (see Statist, of the British Empire, 
i. 514.); and estimating the consumption of 
each of the 2,500,000 individuals at 2^ quarters, j 
about 1,110,000«>acres are employed in raising i 
food for them. Add to this the quantity re- | 
quired for the partial feeding of others, for seed, 
the feeding of horses, exportation to England, 
&c., and the whole extent of land under oats 
may, perhaps, be taken at from 3,000,000 to 
3,500,000 acres. The land under wheat and 
barley does not, probably, exceed 600,000 or 
700,000 acres. The whole extent of cultivable 
land in Ireland, about 14,603,000 acres, being 
estimated, tillage as well as pasturage, at 3/. per 
acre, will yield an annual value of 43,809,000/.; 
or, including the produce of the unimproved 
mountain and bog land, perhaps 44,500,0(X)/. may 
stand for the sum total of the land produce of 
that country. 

Hence, the aggregate annual value of the 
agricultural produce of the United Kingdom 
would be — 

England . - j^l82.500,000 

Scotland - - . 20,45A,375 

Ireland - - - 44,500,000 


Steam-conveyance in opening new markets to 
the produce of the more remote parts of the 
country. 

The property tax did not extend to Ireland, 
so that our information with respect to the rental 
of that important paft of the empire is less au¬ 
thentic. But Mr. Grifliths, the engineer, whose 
means of acquiring accurate information on the 
subject cannot well be surpassed, submitted to a 
committee of the House of Lords a carefully 
compiled estimate of the rental of each county of 
Ireland {see Ireland) in 1832, from which it 
; results that the gross rental of that kingdom then 
amounted to 12,715,478/. f 

The profits of the farmers have been very va¬ 
riously estimated; but, on the whole, we believe 
they may be safely taken at about half the rent. 
But supposing this hypothesis to be a just one, 
their aggregate amount would not be represented 
by half the gross rental of Britain or Ireland, 
inasmuch as that includes the rental of the lands 
occupied by proprietors, or the rent which it is 
supposed they would bring, provided they were 
let. 

Manufactures .—The manufactures of Oroat 
Britain are by far the most extensive and 
important that ever have belonged to any na¬ 
tion. We may, indeed, be said to be pur¬ 
veyors of most descriptions of manufactured 
articles for all the world; and there arc but 
few nations, how remote or barbarous soever, 
that arc not indebted for some considera¬ 
ble portion of their comforts, and sometimes 
even of theii necessaries, to the skill and in¬ 
genuity of British artisans. A very large pro¬ 
portion of the people of our own country arc 
engaged in, and directly depend upon, manufac¬ 
tures for support; and they supply the materials 
of that commerce for which this empire is so 
peculiarly distinguished; and which extends to, 
civilises, and enriches, almost every country of 
the globe. 

We regret our inability to lay before the reader 
any accurate accounts of the value of the gross " 
annual produce of any of the great departments 
of manufacturing industry. The following 
estimates must, therefore, be regarded as mere 
approximations; though we are dis]K)sed to 
think that in most cases they come pretty near 
the mark:—. 


United Kingdom - - £197,455,375 

Bent, — The only authentic information as to 
the rent of land in Great Britain was obtained 
under the Property Tax Act. It appears from 
the returns made by the prope^ tax com¬ 
missioners, that the total rental of England and 
Woles amounted, in 1810, to 29,503,070/., and 
that 'Of Scotland to 4,851,404/. Owing to the 
extraordinary depreciation of the currency and 
the rapid rise of prices, in the yekrs imme¬ 
diately subsequent to 1810, the gross rental of 
England and Wales had increased, in 1815, to 
34,330,462/., and that of Scotland to 5,075,242/. 
Since then we have no authentic information to 
guide vs. We believe, however, that we shall 
not be far wrong, if we suppose the rental of 
Great Britain to be, at this moment (1839), 
about identical with its amount in 1810, or to 
amount to about 34,000,000/. In many districts 
rents are lower now than in 1810; but this fall 
is probably more than compensated by their rise 
in other places, resulting from tlie rapid spread 
of improvement, and from the influence of 

* In tti* ftttitUtieal AcernttU qf Oreai Britain, the value of the 
Milnra R naiiuated at Sf. an acre (1. 642.); but we have since seen 
VavmiRit nad details U»t have convinced «s Uiat that waa an ex- 

i^nvalaS caUmate. 


Cotton ... £35,000,000 

Woollen ... 22,00(MK)0 

Iron and hardware - - 17,000,000 

Watches. Jewellery, &c. . 3,000,000 

Leather ... 13,500,000 

Linen - . - . 8,(X)0,000 

Silk .... 10,000,000 

Glass and earthenware - 4,250,000 

Paper ... - 1,600,000 

Hats - ... 2,400,000 

The value of the above articles amounts to a 
gross sum of 116,650,000/. But exclusive of 
these, there arc other departments of manufac¬ 
turing industry of great value and importance; 
such, for example, as the manufacture of spirits 
and beer, cabinet-makers’ goods, &c. In point 
of fact, however, but a smml part of the value of 
spirits and beer is derived from the labour ex¬ 
pended upon their preparation, or extraction 
n-om the malt used in their manufacture; and 
there are no means by which to form any esti¬ 
mate, how rude soever, of the value of cabinet¬ 
makers’ work. Some information will sub¬ 
sequently be given as to shipbuilding. 

But those statements, how imperfect soever, 
are more than sufficient to evince the vast extent 
and importance of our manufactures.' It w(&ld 
be very desirable, on many accounts, to be able 
to separate the sums mentioned above os con- 
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stituting the gross annual value of our principal wright being Englishmen gave us that early 
manufactures into their constituent parts, that priority and superiority in the manufacture 
is^ to show how much of the total value of any which our favourable situation in other respects 
branch of manufacture is made up of raw pro- has since enabled us to maintain. It is seldom 
duce, or of the value of some other branch of an easy matter for new rivals to come into suc- 
manufacture embodied in it, and how much cessful competition with those who have already 
consists of the wages of labour and superintend- attained to considerable prodciency in any art 
cnce, and how much of the profits and wear and or manufacture ; and they rarely succeed, un¬ 
tear of capital. But to do this is, in many cases, less they have some very material advantage 
next to impossible; and in all cases, the greatest on their side. But in this instance, besides 
care and circumspection are required to avoid having the start of foreigners,^ the natural and 
falling into the most serious errors. It is neces- moral circumstances under which our manufac- 
sary ^so to observe, that considerable care is turers have been placed have given them advan- 
always required in drawing conclusions from tages not enjoyed in any thing like the same de- 
the gross value of any manufacture as to the gree by the manufacturers of any other country, 
addition really made by it to the aggregate Were any change or revolution effected in m»- 
wealth of the country. Thus, assuming the chinery that sMuld admit of coal being ad- 
gross annual value of the woollen manufacture vantageously dispensed with, it is difficult to say 
to be about 22,000,000/. a year, we should fill what effect it might have in the long run on our 
into the greatest imaginable error, if we sup- manufactures. We believe, however, that our 
posed, as is commonly dune, that it made an an- advantagous situation, the magnitude of our 
nual addition of that amount to the gross produce capital, the industry of our workmen, and the 
of the countrv. Of this sum of 22,000,000/., a detennination of all classes to advance them- 
third part, perhaps, may consist of the value of selves in the world, would, under any circum- 
the wool; and the value of the British wool, stances, insure our continued ])rosperity as a 
which is by far the largest portion of the whole, manufacturing people. So long, however, as coal 
being already included in the estimate of the continues to be as indispensable in industrious 
annual produce of agriculture, would be reck- undertakings as at present, and so long as we 
oned twice over, were it also included in the preserve our free institutions, without the alloy 
estimate of the produce of the woollen manufac- of popular licentiousness and agitation, there 
ture. The same caution must be used in almost is not so much as the shadow of a ground 
every case; and unless it be carefully attended for supposing that our manufacturing prosperity 
to, none but the most misleading inferences need will be impaired. On the contrary, it is reason- 
be looked for* able to expect, seeing the increasing wealth of 

I'hc progress made by Great Britain in manu- our foreign customers, the greater competition 
factures since the middle of last century has been at home and abroad, and the greater attention 
quite unprecedented. At that period the quantity paid to scientific investigation.s, that it will go on 
of iron produced in England andWales is not sup- increasing, and that the discoveries and progress 
posed to have exceeded 22,(X}() tons a year; but the to be made in the next age will surpass those 
application of pit-coal to the production of iron made in the present, wonderful as they have been, 
having soon after become pretty general, the Commerce. — Neither the commerce of 1 yre 
manufacture began gradually to increase, the or Carthage in antiemity, nor that of Italy in the 
produce in 1788 being estimated ut 68,000 tons, middle ages, nor of Holland in the 17th century, 
*in 1796 at 125,000 tons, and in 1806 at 250,000 could compare for the variety and value of the 
tons. Since this last mentioned period, the products which it distributes, and the all but un- 
progress of the iron trade has been such that limited range which it embraces, to the existing 
at this moment (1839) there are certainly not commerce of England. Our products are found 
less than from 950,000 to 1,000,000 tons of iron in every country, and our flag floats over every 
annually produced in England and Wales, and sea. 

about 120,000 tons in Scotland. The* business Quk rpglo terra nostri non plena laboiia ? 

has now become of the very highest importance. 

Iron is employed with the greatest advantage in And as all commerce is bottomed on a prin- 
many ways for which it was formerly supposed ciple of reciprocity, and is sure to stimulate 
not to be at all suitable : so much indeed is this the industry, and to add to the wealth of all who 
the case that iron steam-boats have been con- engage in it, we may safely affirm, that while 
structed for crossing the Atlantic! And it is to the people of Britain are pursuing only their 
the cheapness and abundance of our supply of owm interests, they arc contributing in the most 
iron as much as to any thing else, that the supc- effectual manner to diffuse the blessings of ci- 
riority of our machinery, and consequently of vilisation and a taste for luxury and refinement, 
n'ost branches of our manufactures, is to be as- It is impossible, indeed, to overrate the bene- 
cribed. ficial influence of that commerce of w hich this 

But the progress of the British cotton mdnu- country is the centre and mainspring. No one 
facturc since 1760 is undoubtedly the most aware of its vast extent can have the smallest 
extraordinary phenomenon in the history of doubt that it is by far the most important means 
industry. In 1764 the imports of cotton wool of civilisation and improvement ever brought 
did not amount to 4 million lbs., whereas they into active operation. And we may unhesitat- 
now exceed the prodigious amount of 450 mil- ingly conclude, that instead of having ap- 
lion lbs.! It is difficult to give any very satis- proached, or, as some suppose, passed, its se- 
factory explanation of this astonishing progress, nith, it will continue to increase witli the in- 
Much, no doubt, must be ascribed to the influ- creasing wealth, and conse<iuently growing 
ence of ^e general causes already specified, but wants, of the various nations it is now rousing 
much also hfis been owing to what may be called to activity and enterprise; and that it will derive 
accidental circumstances. The cotton manu- new vigour, and have its foundations widened 
facture may, in fact, be said to be wholly the and consolidated, by every circumstance calcu- 
res^t of the inventions and discoveries of liar- latcd to ^promote the industry and to add to the 
gremea, Arkwright, Watt, Crompton, and a few riches of those with whom we deal, 
others. And the fact of Hargreaves and Ark- Wheti we look a little narrowly into the mat- 
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ter, wo find that at bottom society resolves itself 
into a series of exchanges; that every individual 
is in some sort a merchant; and that the princi¬ 
pal business of life consists in the exchange of 
one sort of service or article for another. Iience 
in all countries the mercantile transactions car¬ 
ried on at home, or in the home trade^ infinitely 
exceed in number and value those carried on 
with foreigners, or in the foreign trade. The 
latter, however, is not on that account the less 
important or valuable. But for the intercourse 
we carry on with foreigners we should be wholly 
destitute of many most desirable products—such, 
for example, as tea, cofTee, wine, the precious 
metals, &c., and of the raw material of many of 
our most important manufactures, as those of 
cotton and silk. Generally, too, manufactures 
ore improved and perfected according to the 
scale on which they are carried on, so that an 
extensive commerce is at once a consequence 
and a cause of manufacturing pre-eminence. 
The cotton-mills of Lancashire and Lanark¬ 
shire could not have been constructed had the 
demand for their produce been confined to the 
empire only: they have hcen built not merely 
to supply the limited consumption of Great Bri¬ 
tain and Ireland, but the unlimited consumption 
of the world 1 

It is plainl^„impossiblc, from the nature of 
the thing, to form any estimate of the extent of 
the home trade carried on in any great country, 
or of the exchanges effected amongst its citixens. 
Formerly, accurate accounts were kept of the 
cross-channel trade between Great Britain and 
Ireland; but, with the exception of corn, no 
official account is now kept of the products con¬ 
veyed from the one to the other. Luckily, how¬ 
ever, this is nut the case with the trade with 
foreign countries. Heavy duties being laid on 
most articles imported from abroad, it* is neces¬ 
sary for fiscal purposes that their amount should 
be ascertained with as much accuracy ns pos¬ 
sible ; and it is believed that the declarations of 
the real value of the exports made by tlie ex¬ 
porters do not differ materially from the truth. 

The trade carried on with colonics, or the 
colonial trade, though conducted under different 
regulations and duties, is substantially the same 
with the foreign trade; and may be, and indeed 
generally is, considered as a branch of the latter. 

We subjoin a few statements respecting the 
principal articles imported from and exported to 
the countries with which we have the greatest 
intercourse. 

Husisia — Imports from: — Tallow, corn, flax 
and hemp, flax and linseed, timber, bristles, ashes,* 
hides, iron, and wax. Exports to : — Cotton 
twist, woollen fabrics, salt, coal, hardware, colo¬ 
nial products, /tc. 

Sweden and Norway’-^ Imports from : — Tim* 
ber, iron, and bark. Exports to: — Cottons and 
cotton varn, woollens, eartlienwarc, hardware, 
cofibe, indigo, tobacco, sugar, &c. 

Denmark — Imports from: — Corn and rape- 
seed, butter, bristles, w'ool, hides, and bark. 
Exports to: — Coal, salt, iron and steel, earthen¬ 
ware, machinery, coffee, indigo, &c. 

Pruttia —Imports from: — Corn, oak and fir 
timber, bark, bristles, wool, speller, flax, &c. 
Exports to: — Refined sugar, salt, cottons, hard- 
war^ earthenware, &c. Our trade with Prussia 
is principally carried on through Hamburg. 

Germany —Imports from:—Wool, corn, wines, 
butter, linens, hides, clover, rape-seed, smaltz, 
spelter, zaffire, furs, wooden clocks, &c. Ex- 
TOrts to: — Cotton stuffs and yarn, woollens, re¬ 
fined sugar, hardware, earthenware, iron and 


steel, coal, salt, indigo, colfee, rum, tobf^cco, 
cotton wool, spices, &c. A good deal of the 
imports from and exports to Holland and Bel¬ 
gium are on German account. 

Netherlands —Imports from:—Butter, cheese, 
corn, madder, geneva, flax and tow, hides, linens, 
seeds, toys, &c. Exports to: — Cotton stuffh and 
yarn, woollens, hardware, earthenware, salt, coal, 
and colonial produce. 

France — Imports from: — I}randy, wine, silk 
(raw and manufactured), gloves, madder, eggs, 
skins, and fruit. Exports to: —Wool, linens and 
linen yarn, brass and copper manufactures,, ma¬ 
chinery, coal, horses, &c. Large (Quantities of 
Nottingham lace are smuggled into France, and 
brandy into England. ' 

Portugal and Spain —Imports from:—Port and 
sherry wines, barilla, wool, raisins, dried fruits, 
leftions, oraimes, olive oil, quicksilver, &c. Ex¬ 
ports to: — Cotton stuffs, woollens, linens, hard¬ 
ware and cutlery, iron and steel, soap, candles, 
leather, and cinnamon. 

Italy —Imports from:—Thrown silk, olive oil, 
straw for plaiting, straw plait and hats, currants, 
lemons, oranges, wine, barilla, shumac, bark, 
cheese, lamb-skins, hemp, &c. Exports to; — 
Cotton stuffs and yarn, refined sugar, woollen 
manufactures, hardware and cutlery, iron and 
steel, coffee, indigo, tobacco, pimento, &c. 

Turkeyt Greece^ ^c. — Imports from: — Silk, 
opium, madder, figs, raisins, valonca, oil, cotton, 
currants, senna, &c. Ex]KJrts to: — Cotton ma¬ 
nufactures andlwist. linens, hardware, iron and 
steel, cordage, woollens, earthenware, indigo, 
and coffee. 

Egypt and Africa — Imports from : — Cotton 
wool, flax, linseed, senna and other drugs. Ex¬ 
ports to : —Cotton manufactures, iron and steel, 
arms and ammunition, and machinery. 

Foreign West ///d/cjs—Imports from :—Sugar, 
coffee, cotton, cigars, &c. Exports to: —Cotton 
manufactures, earthenware, linen manufactures, 
hardware, iron and steel, woollens, glass, machi¬ 
nery, &c. 

United Slates — Imports from ; — Cotton, to¬ 
bacco, wheat flour, wheat, rice, skins and furs, 
hides, staves, &c. Exports to :—Cotton, linen, 
and woollen manufactures, hardware, cutlery, 
earthenware, salt, brass and copper, apiiarel, 
books, & 0 . 

South American States —Imports from : — Cot¬ 
ton wool, sugar, coffee, bullion and precious 
stones, cocoa, hides, fruits, hark, dye-woods, 
furs, &c. Exports to:—('otton, linen, and wool¬ 
len manufactures, carthetiw'are, liardwarc, soap, 
candles, 5cc. 

African Itritish colonies —Imports from: -—Cape 
and Constantia wines, hides, ivory, skins, aloes, 
palm-oil, teak timber, wax, dye-woods, sugar 
from the Mauritius, &c. Exports to: — Cotton, 
woollen, and linen manufactures, apparel, earth¬ 
enware, hardware, iron and steel, soap, candles, 
stationery, fire-arms, salt, machinery, Ac. 

Asia and Australia — Imports from: — 'I’ea, 
indigo, cotton, sugar, silk, coffee, wool, pepper, 
saltpetre, piece-goods, rice, lac-dye, cinnamon, 
mace, cloves, cocoa-nut oil, whale-oil, ivory, tin, 
and the precious metals. Exports to: — Cotton 
stuflh and yarn, woollens, linens, earthenware, 
copper, hardware, iron and steel, leather, glass, 
machinery, &c. 

American British colonies — Imports from: —> 
Furs, fish, ashes, skins, turpentine, &c. Ex¬ 
ports to: — Woollens, cottons, linens, hard- 
waie, iron and steel, soap, candles, earthenware, 
apparel, glass, cordage, coal, butter, checse,|kc. 

British West Indies —Imports from: — Siigari 



coffee, ram, cotton, pimento, molasses, maho- 
mny, logwood, fustic, cocoa, cochineal, ginger, 
hides, &c. Exports to: — Cotton stuffs, linens, 
woollens, apparel, soap, candles, hardware, iron 
and steel, fish, earthenware, cordage, beef and 
pork, arms and amnnition, &c. 

The subjoined Tables give a pretty complete 
view of the commerce of the U. Kingdom. 
Those who wish for more ample information 
may refer to the Commercial Dictionary. 

I. Official and Declared Value of Exports of British and 
Irish Produce and Manufactures; and Official Value 
of Exports of Foreign and Colonial Merchandise froni 
Great Britain ; and Official Value of Imports into the 
same, for the following Years. — {Pari. Papery No.243. 
Sess. 1330, and Finance Accounts.) 


Years 

endliii; 

Jan. 5. 


Itritlhh and Irish Produce 
anil Mnnufacturesfrotn 
tirvat Britain. 


1799 

IHOO 

ISOl 

is<w 

IWW 

isilt 

isn*i 

1.(16 

1S07 

IMW 

1S09 

IKK) 

IKll 

1812 

isn 

1K14 

1815 

ISlU 

1817 

IHIS 

181') 

1820 

1821 

1822 

182.^ 

1824 

1825 
182(> 

1827 

1828 

1829 

1830 
18.81 
1832 
1 W.8 
1834 
18.83 
18.86 

18.87 

18.88 


Eaports. 


Foreign and, 
Colonial Mer- 
(liaiicllse iroini 
Great Britain. 


OflieuWa u«. 
L. 

18,&&r>Ji91 

22,281,941 

22.831,9.86 

24,501,(,0H 

2.5,19.5,8*53 

20,012,596 

22.1.82,367 

22,907,371 

25,266,516 

22,96.8,772 

21,179Ji54 

32,916,8.58 

.8.8,299,408 

21.723.. 532 
28,4^7,912 

32.200.. 580 
41,712,002 
.84,771,.521 
39,2.8.8,467 

41.960.. 5.5.5 
.82,98.’),0.S9 
37.820,2‘),8 
4().1«J1.6KI 
4.8,5.58,4K8 
4.8,16(,,0.8') 
48,024,')52 
4(i,l.-.8,l)22 
4 1),.8 82,854 
51/47'-),102 
.52,019,72.8 
55,4(i5,723 
50,492.6.87 
b0,09U.l'23 
64,5R2 ,(m 7 
69,6.8:i,K5t 

73.19.5.. 536 
77,932,616 
84,883,276 

72.. 812.207 


Declared Val. 
L. 

.81,252,836 
35,903,8.50 
3(>,929^)07 
39,7.80,659 
45,132,230 
36.127,787 
37,135,716 

37.234.. 896 

39.746.. 581 

36.. 894.443 
36,306^885 
46,049.777 
47J)00,926 
.80,850,618 
3‘J,834,52Q 

* 

43,447,37.8 

49,(..5.8,246 

40.. 82h.')40 

40.. 849.28.5 

45.180.1.50 

34.252.2.51 
35,61.9,077 
35,823,127 
36,17(1,897 
34,589,410 
87,600,021 
.88J)77,.8.80 
.80,847,528 
.8634JU7 
.86,1.50,379 
.8.5,212,873 
.87,691,.802 
36,652,694 
36,046,027 

39.. 805.513 
41,286,S')! 
46,‘)26,.87() 
6.8,015,481 
41,911,898 


[OfficialVaiuc.' 

8,760,196 

7,271,696 

11.. 549.681 

10.. 86(i,966 
12,677,431 

8,032,64.8 

8,938,741 

7,643,120 

7.717.655 
7.624,312 
5,776,776 

12.7.50.. V.8 
9,357,435 
6,117,720 
9,5OT,l)G5 

19,1.57.818 

15,70.8,4.85 

13.4tJ,(.(i5 

10,269,271 

10,8.^5,800 

9,879,2.16 

10,52.5,026 

10,602,0181 

9,211,928 

8.. 588.996 
1U,1KK,.5<J6 

9,1.55,305 
10J)66..503 
9jn 16.343 

9.928.655 
10,60(),441 

8,53.5,786 
10,72‘),94.8 
11,0.86,7.59 
9,820,586 
n..54 9,913 
12.7K.8J)02 

12.384.. 538 
• 18,223JJ31 


Imports. 


* Rcrords destroyed by fire, 
t The great inircnse in the nffieial, and the comparatirply sta- 
tiimary amount of the rtal value of the cx)iurt8, has occasion^ a 
grmt deal of erroneous disriission. The rates by which the ofhelal 
values of the exnom arc eshinated were fiml In 1696, so that they 
have long ceased to be any test of their actual value, and are of use 
only as showing the (lurtuatlons in the quantitier exported. To 
supi’ly this deficiency a pl.in was set on foot bv Mr. Pitt, for keeping 
an account of the real value of tlie exports from the declarauons of 
the exporters. Now, It has been rontended, that, while the great 
increase in the official value of the exports since 181.5 shows that 
the quantity of the articles exported tuw been proiH>nionaily aug' 
mented, their nearly staliunaiy real value shows that wp are sellii? 
this larger Quantity tor about the same price,—a result which is saiu 
to tic most injurious. But the circumstance of a manufacturer or a 


may now be produced for half tlie cost of its pruuiictlon 10 or 20 
yean ago, it is obvious tltat double the quantity may iieaflbrdcd at the 
some price without lidury to the producers. And this has been most 
strikingly the case with die gre.it articles of cotton, hnnlirare, &c. 
The fall in the price of the former enables us to ex|iort and sell with 
a profit, (for, unless such were the case, does any one siipixsc the ex* 
portadon would continue ?) at the same price, more than double the 
cotton stuffs and twist that we exported in 1815' Surely, however, 
this is. if any thing can be, a decisive proof of manufacturing im- 
Iiroveiuent and commercial prosperity. 

[For Table II. sec next pagc.l 
The means of internal communication in Great 
Britain are probably superior to those enjoyed 
by any other country. Our high roads, which, 
during the first half of last century, were exe¬ 
crable, have been signally improved since the 
close of the American war; and since the ge¬ 
neral introduction of the practice of macadamr 
Mtng»%hey may be confidently pronounced to be 
the very best in Europe. With the exception of 
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Holland and Belgium no country is better sup¬ 
plied with canals; and by these means, and the 
aid afforded by our numerous navigable rivers, the 
conveyance of the bulkiest articles has been ren¬ 
dered both easy and cheap. Railroads seem now, 
however, to be likely to supersede most other 
methods of conveyance, in so far at least as the 
transit of passengers and of the lighter and more 
valuable species of goods are concerned; and 
the wonderful speed with Vrhich lenrthened 
trains of carriages are impelled by locomo¬ 
tive engines along these roads is dfnoi^ the 
most valuable and astonishing results oi mo¬ 
dern science and discovery. By facilitating tra¬ 
velling to a degree that could not, a few years 
ago, have been conceived possible; rendering all 
the great markets of the empire easily acces¬ 
sible to the products of the remotest districts; 
obliterating local prejudices and customs; re¬ 
ducing the country to a homogeneous mass; 
and producing every where a spirit of emu¬ 
lation and competition, our improved means 
of commtiiiicalion arc exercising an influence 
of the most powerful kind, and which cannot be 
too highly ai)prcciated. 

Still, however, it has been doubted 8vhcther 
these extraordinary iinprovcnienls in the arts, 
and the vast extension of commerce, has con¬ 
ferred any real and important advantage on the 
bulk of our people. That they have added pro¬ 
digiously to the field of employment is certain; 
but it has been conteiidcd that the increase of 
population and consequently of the demand for 
labour, has been equal, or nearly so, to the in¬ 
crease of employment; that the condition of the 
people has not been materially improved; and 
that their command over the necessaries, con¬ 
veniences, and enjoyments of life have not been 
augmented in any thing like the degree in which 
their numbers have increased. There is really, 
however, no truth in these representations. The 
condition of the great bulk of the people of 
Britain, and especially of the labouring classes, 
has been signally, and indeed astonishingly, im¬ 
proved since the middle of last century. The 
greatest possible ameliorations have been effected 
m the interval in the diet, dress, and lodging of 
all classes. Towards the middle of last century, 
about half the people of England were con¬ 
sumers of barley, rye, and oat bread; whereas, 
at ])resent, not a tenth part of the population 
use any bread unless made of wheat. The 
consumption of butchers* meat, as compared with 
the population, has also doubled, or more, in the 
interval (Statistics of the British Empire, ii. cap. 
5.); and the extraordinary increase in the con¬ 
sumption of ten, sugar, coffee, and such like ar¬ 
ticles, is too w'cll know'n to require being pointed 
out. The improvements that have been made 
in clothing and lodging arc, if pos.sible, still 
more remarkable. Linen shirts, that were for¬ 
merly luxuries, used only by the richer classes, 
are now worn by every body; and the old, coarse, 
comfortless home-made cloths liave been wholly 
superseded by the better and cheaper products 
of the factories. The cheapness, to specify one 
instance, and extraordinary abundance of cotton 
fabrics, have given the poorest females the means 
of greater comfort, neatness, and display in dress, 
than were enjoyed by the highest classes in the 
first half of last century. And any one who com¬ 
pares the old farm-houses and cottages, or the 
houses in the old narrow streets and lanes in any 
one of our great towns, with the farm-houses, 
cottages, and town lodgings for the poor, built 
within the last fifty, and stul more, the last thirty 
years, will at once be sensible of a vast im- 


Intn Great 
BriUJii. 


OlUfiiUValuf.l 

L 

25.122.20.8 
2t.n66.7UU 
28,257,781 
30.4.85.268 

28.. 8U8,373 
2.5,104,541 
26,454,281 
27AV»,n'JO 
25,554,478 

25.. 826.84.5 

2.5.600.95.8 
30,170,2‘J2 
37,013,2‘)4 
25.240.*J()4 
21,92.8,922 

32,620,771 

.81,82'i,0.58 

26,374,'J2l 

29,910,502 

35.84.5.. 84(J 
29,681,640 
31,515,222 
29,769,122 
29,4.82,376 
34,591,264 
.86,056,551 
42.66(),<J54 
.86,174.3.50 
4.8,4H9..846 
4.1,5.8(1,187 
42,3il,()49 
44,81.5,3')7 
48,161,661 
43,51.87,417 
41 ,.529,287 
47.908,'».8lt 
47,463,610 
65,73.8,419 
5.8,224,874 
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provement Essential as' glass windows may Signal as the spread of ixnprovement has been 
now appear, in the 16th century they were every where throughout Great Britain since 
luxuries, all but unknown, in the castles of nso, it has been greatest in Scotland, lliis, no 
the principal nobility in England; and in Scot- doubt, has been principally owing to the fact of 
land, in the early part of last century, glass Scotland being previously in a comparatively 
was seldom seen in the windows of the first backward state. But its progress since the 
class of country houses, and never in cottons, raoeh referred to, or rather since the close of the 
{Statics of British Empire, i. 714.) The lat- American war, has been all but unprecedented; 
ter were then, also, almost universally destitute and if at all, has only been surpassed by the 
even of chimneys 1 But the liberal use of these, progress made by Kentucky, and one or two 
and of glass, is not the only circumstance more of the American states, 
in which modern houses excel those built In Ireland, we regret to say, improvement has 
previouslv to the American war. The former been much less rapid than in any part of Great 
are in all respects superior. They are con- Britain; but even there a considerable advance 
structed on a larger scale; the apartments are has been made; and the fair presumption seems 
more spacious aiid lofty; they are better venti- to be, now that the civil disabilities under which 
lated; and are supplied with water to an extent the Catholics laboured have been removed, that 
of which our ancestors had no idea. It is, in improvement will proceed with an accelerated 
fact, to the better construction of houses, the pace. 

greater width of streets, and, above all, to the If any thing more than has been alreadj stated 
abundant supply of water and the effective were required to establish the astonishing iin- 
svstem of under-ground drainage that now exists, provement in the condition of the people of 
that the entire freedom of our great towns from Great Britain during the last fifty years, it 
^idemic diseases, and the wonderful improve- would be evinced by the decrease that has 
ment in the health of the inhabitants are mainly taken place in the rate of mortality since 1760 
to be ascribed. and 1770. The extreme limit of human life 


11. Account of the Declared Value of British and Irish Produce and Manufactures exported fTom the Unitid 
Kingdom, specifying the various Countries to which tlie same were exported, and the Values sent to each, in 
each Year, from 1830 to 1838. 
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in. Account of tho Quantities of the principal Articles of Foreign and Colonial Merchandise imported into, 
exported from, and retained for Consumption in, the United Kingdom, with Nett Produce of the Revenue accruing 
thereon, during the Years 1837 and 1838. 
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assigned by the Psalmist has not, indeed, been 
extended; but a much larger proportion of those 
born arrive at or approach to that limit than 
formerly. The probable life of a male annui¬ 
tant 5 years of ^e (a picked life), at the com¬ 
mencement of last century, has been found to 
be 39*03 years; whereas it appears that the 
probable life of a male of 5 years of age, taken at 
an average of the mass of the population, from 
1813 to 1830, was not less than 49*80, or nearly 
11 years greater than the former 1 This extra¬ 
ordinary improvement must, no doubt, be as¬ 
cribed to a variety of causes : partly to the 
drainage of bom and marshes, by which agues and 
marsh-fevers have been entirely banished from 
many districts; partly to improvements in the 
diet, dress, lodgings, and other accommodations 
of the mass of the people; partly to the greater 
prevalence of cleanliness; and partly, and since 
1800 chiefly, perhaps, to discoveries in medical 
science and the extirpation of the small-pox. 
But, however explained, this, and the facts men- 
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tioned above, show conclusively that the bene- 
flcial influence of the extraordinary improve¬ 
ments in arts and sciences made during the last 
60 or 70 years has not been countervailed by the 
increase of population, and that it has not been 
confined to the upper and middle classes. On 
the contrary, these improvements have been es¬ 
pecially beneficial to the labourers. The latter 
are at this moment incomparably better fed, 
better clothed, and better lodged than at any 
former period of our history; and, in point of 
fact, daily enjoy, and reckon as indispensable, a 
great number of articles of convenience and 
luxury that formerly could rarely be obtained 
even by the richest lords. 

Shipping, — Thg mercantile marine of Great 
Britain first began to attain to considerable im¬ 
portance in the reign of Elizabeth; and it has 
continued progressively to increase with the in¬ 
creasing colonics and commerce of the country. 
The subjoined Tables give a view of its present 
magnitude, and of the navigation of tlie empire:— 


1. Account of the Number and Tonnapfc of Vessels, with the Number of their Crews, belonging to the British 

Empire, on the 31st Decbmbcr, 163G, 1H37, and 1838 : — 



N36. 

1837. 

1838. 

United Kingdom - 
Isles of Guernsey, Jersey, > 
and Man - - - i 

British Plantations - 

Total - . - 

Vateh. 

19,823 

5G5 

h,432 

Tom. 

2,312,846 

36,903 

442,897 


VUMelt. 

19,936 

600 

5,.501 

Tom. 

2,290,227 

.37,294 

457,497 

Jlfm. 

139,232 

4,230 

30.044 

Veuelt. 

20,300 

612 

5,697 

Tom. 

2,38:1,484 

37,276 

469,842 

Men. 

143,007 

4,350 

31,226 

25,820 ' 

2,792,646 i 

170,637 

2G,o:i7 

2,791,018 i 

173,.506 

26,609 




II. Account of the Number and Tonnage of Coasting Vessels, including their repeated Voyages, which entered 
inwards and cleared outwards, with Cargoes, at the several Torts of the United Kingdom, during 1837 and 
1838; dislingulshiiig the Vessels einjduycd in the Intercourse between Great Britain and Ireland from other 
Coasters: — 


Coasting Trade. 

ENTERED INWARDS. 

CLEARED OUTWARDS. 

1837. 


1837. 

1838. 

Employed in the intercourse bo- 7 
tween Great Britain and Ireland 3 
Other Coasting Vessels - 

Total. 

Shipt. 

10,299 

117,712 

Tonnngt. 

1,202,104 

9,207,266 

Shipt. 

10,312 

117,859 

Tonnage. 

1,264,976 

9,226,777 

Shipt. 

16,347 

122,443 

Tonnage. 

1,585,624 
9,315,,56.3 

Shipt. 

15,908 

121,895 

Tonnage. 

1,6.56,216 

9,269,307 

128,011 

10,409,;i70 128171 

10.491,752 

138.790 


137,803 

10,826,523 


111. Account of the Number and Tonnage of Vesstds employed in the Foreign Trade of tin* U. Kingdom, dis¬ 
tinguishing the Countries to which they belonged, which entered inwards and cleared outwards in Uie Years 
1837 and 1888, exclusive of Vessels in Ballast, and of those employed in the Coasting Trade between Great Britain 
and Ireland: — 


Countries to which the Vessels belonged. 

ENTERED INWARDS. 

CLEARED OUTWARDS. 

1837. 

1838. 

1837. 

1838. 


Shipt. 

Tonnage. 

Shipt. 

Tonnage. 

Shipt. 

Tonnage. 

SMpe. 

Tcmn^. 

United Kingdom and its Depen- 7 
dcncies - - - 3 

12,252 

2,346,300 

12,890 

2,464,020 


1,861,121 

11,471 

2,068,240 


221 

61,791 

249 

67,346 

119 

33.562 

124 

34,601 

1 Sweden - . • - - 


18,354 

1.56 

19,861 

118 

P )jll 

128 

16,801 

i Norway . - - - 

723 

116.578 

867 

132,706 



243 


I Denmiu'k « - - - 


69,077 

897 

63,920 

852 


855 

61,645 

1 Pniaaia .... 

715 

142,929 

883 

169,817 

406 

71,808 

432 

76,322 

1 

1 

872 

60,607 

913 

67,180 

581 

44,649 

637 

47,021 

Holland ... - - 

4.38 

88,773 

689 

50,3.58 

404 

41.438 

444 

42.963 

Belgium .... 

311 

34,317 

279 

36.335 

345 

39,363 

861 


France .... - 


84,A37 

983 

49,776 

1,132 

87,382 


12.5,565 

Spain ... - - 

63 

7,460 

49 


55 

6,601 

65 


Fortttffftl * * * * 

75 

7,984 

46 

4.338 


3.270 

23 

2,277 

Italian Stotes 

44 

9,756 

82 

7.261 

49 

11,093 

29 


Other European States 

. . 

- 

1 

478 





United States of America - 


276.844 

603 

362,969 

611 

279.429 

799 

362,964 

Other States in America, Africa, 7 

9 

512 


386 

3 

764 

3 


or Alia - - • • S, 



1 ^ 




HHH 

_ 

Total - - - . 1 

\9Mh 

3,215,819 


8,501,254 

.5,526 



r^npi 






































The follo' 
the number 
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following Tabic exhibits an account of 1 longing to the different divisions ot the British 
nber and tonnage of the steam ships be- | dominions in 1836: — 



I Islet of 

United Kingdom. Oufgmw^Jeiw;, 



Ve!isels.| Tonnage.|yesBels.| Tonnage. Vessels. 


4H4 I 43,H77 I laS | 13,11.3 


Ship-building is principally carried on at the tons, were built in it in 18381 Of late years, 

? ort3 of London, Sunderland, Newcastle, Hull, many steam-boats and other craft have been 
iiverpool, &c. The business has of late in- built in the Clyde. The ships built in the 
creased very rapidly at Sunderland; so much Thames bear, generally, the highest character, 
so, that while only 60 ships, of the burden of At a rough average, the cost, including outfit, 
7,5(X) tons, were built in that port in 1830, no of the new ships annually sent to sea may be 
fewer than 247 ships, of the .burden of 59,441 estimated at from 10/. to 12/. a ton. 

Account of the Number of Vessels, with the Amount of their Tonnage, that were built and registered in the 

Ports of the British Empire, in 1336, 1837, and 1838: — * 


Tonnage. 


8tt,71S 



207,270 


Money. — The metallic money of the United 
Kingdom, consists partly of gold, and partly 
of silver and copper, coins. The .standard of our 
gold coin is 11 parts fine to 1 part alloy: a 
pound troy of (his standard gold is coined into 
46 sovereigns and il^ths of a sovereign, or into 
46/. 14s. (>d-; so that the sovereign contains 
lld‘001 grains fine, and 123*274 grains standard, 
gold. 

The standard of our silver coin is 11 oz. 2 
dwt. fine to 18 dwt. alloy. Since 1816, a pound 
of this standard silver has been coined into 66 
shillings so that each shilling contains 80*727 
grains pure silver, and 87*27 grains standard. 
Silver coins form a mere subsidiary currency, 
and are legal tender to the extent only of 40^. 

Copfier coins are much over-valued in our 
currency, and are legal tender to the extent only 
of 13. 

But by far the greater part of the considerable 
transactions in the United Kingdom having re¬ 
ference to money, are settled by the intervention 
of paper ; that is, by the agency of the notes of 
the different banking companies, or of bills. In 
England and Ireland, no bank note can be 
issued for less than 5/., but in Scotland they may 
be issued so low as 1/.; they are all made pay¬ 
able to bearer on demand, either in coin or in 
notes of the Bank of England. The latter, 
with the banks of Scotland and Ireland, are the 
principal banking e.stablishments. Bills vary in 
every possible way, as to amount, time, and place 
of parent. 

ConstUiUion, — For full details as to this in¬ 
teresting and important head, the reader is re¬ 
ferred to the articles England, Scotland, and 
Ireland. It is here sufficient to observe, that 
the British constitution appears to have been at its 
outset substantially the same with the constitution 
originally established in most of the other Euro¬ 
pean states formed out of the mins of the Roman 
empire.f But it is the peculiar boast and happi¬ 
ness of England that she alone has had the ^ood 
sense or good fortune to preserve that distribu¬ 
tion of power among the different orders of the 
community which at one time prevailed among 
the French, Spaniards, &c. Our govern- 

* Rltimu defective. 

t “■l*im vent Uxe,'’imMimtnqulcu,'*radintrable ouvrage de 
Tedte our taenHeun dee Gennaiiu, on vena que e'eatd'eux que lei 
Angloit ont tM lidde de leur gouvemcment politique. Ce beau 
ajMme e M trouvd done lea bou!’' {Btprit dt$ Lote, uv. xl. cap. 6 


ment is of the species called mixed, being 
partly monarchical, partly aristocratical, and 
partly democratical. The cxeci/tive authority 
is vested in the sovereign, or rather in the mi¬ 
nisters chosen by him, while the legislative au¬ 
thority is shared by the sovereign and by the 
houses of Lords and Commons. The former of 
these houses consists of dignified clergymen, and 
of nobles whose dignity is hereditary, and w'ho 
arc generally possessed of large fortunes. 

At present (1839) it consists of— 


Prers of the blood royal - - - 3 

Archbishops - - - - 2 

Dukes - ... 21 

M.irquiseg - - - - 20 

Earls - - - - - - 113 

Viscounts - - - - 19 

Barons - - - - - 200 

Scotch representative peers - - 16 

Irish ditto - - • - 28 

English bishops - - - 24 

Iri^ representative ditto - . . 4 

Total - 450 


The House of Commons.—The predominating 
power in the state — consists of 658 representa¬ 
tives chosen by electors in the different coun¬ 
ties and represented towns; and though the 
sovereign be not, his ministers are, responsible 
to it and to the H. of Lords for all acts done by 
them in their public capacity. According to 
the theory of the constitution, the H. of C. is 
chosen by and represents the wishes, feelings, 
and prejudices of the British people. But 
if by people be meant the full-grown male 
pop. of the U. Kingdom, this statement is 
altogether erroneous. By far the greater por¬ 
tion of the population has not, and never had, 
any thing directly, and but .little indirectly, 
to do with the choice of the members of the 
H. of C. DoMm to the pa.ssing of the Reform 
Act in 1832, the members for counties in Eng¬ 
land were chosen by persons having a freehold, 
or a life interest in freehold property, worth 40r. 
a year; and in towns the right of election was 
usually in the corporation, or in the corporation 
and freemen. That hostility to the old system 
that ])aved the way for the Reform Act was not 
occasioned so much by the faulty mode in which 
representatives were chosen in towns entitled 
to send them to the H. of C., as by the decayed 
condition of many of these towns. The pari. 
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boTOUffhs had all been gpecified previously to the 
Kevomtion; and no provision was made in the 
constitution for admittin|; representatives for 
•uch new boroughs as might afterwards attain 
to importance^ or for the disfranchisement of 
auch of the pari, boroughs as might happen to 
fall into insignificance. Hence it came to pass 
that many commercial and manufacturing towns, 
which had attained to vast wealth and importance 
after the pari, boroughs were selected, were ex- 
eluded from all share in the representation, while, 
on the other hand, many boroughs that had be¬ 
come quite unimponant continued to enjoy this 
valuable privilege. A distinction of this sort 
could not be long endured; and but for the 
engrossing excitement occasioned by the late 
French war, it would, most likely, have been ob¬ 
viated some twenty ye^rs sooner. The Reform 
Act, hy disfranchising a good many decayed and 
trifling boroughs, and enfranchising the greater 
ones, and giving the right of voting at the elec¬ 
tion of members to the holders of 10/. houses, 
has rendered the H. of C. a good deal more de- 
mocratical than formerly, and has, con'icquently, 
made it correspond better with the theory of the 
constitution. This tendency has, perhaps, also 
been strengthened by the changes that were at 
the same time made in the county representation, 
though that U more doubtful. 


STATisncAL View of the Representation of the United 
Kingdom. 


Placcf repretented. 

Number 

of 

Memben. 

R(>ci8tcTed 

Elertorb, 

1S3H. 

Pop. (exclubive 
or army and 
navy), 1831. 

Sngland. 




40 Countiu. • 

a Untvenltii’g - 

144 

4 

434.041 

8,336,2ri0 

187 Citi«b and BuTsha - 

323 

311,946 

4,754,742 

WaU». 




12 Countieii 

lA 

33,880 

60'),871 

A3 CltiM, Bui^hs, &c. > 

14 

11,782 

196,314 



.33 Countta 

30 

46,480 

1,500,107 

76 Citleii and Burghs > 

23 

36,381 

8(jA,(X)7 

Ireland. 



32 Countiet 

04 

60,.3.33 

7,027,509 

1 Univmilv 

2 

2,121 

33 Cities and Buigba • 

3y 

32,646 

739,892 

46 ^ 

o!^ 1 

978,816 

24,02'J,702 


It remains to be seen whether the changes 
that have been made in the 'system of repre¬ 
sentation will turn out in the end to be beneficial. 
It is obvious that such a modification in our in¬ 
stitutions as should admit the great towns that 
had grown up since the pari, boroughs were se¬ 
lected to a direct participation in the privileges 
of the constitution, w'as alike just and indispens¬ 
able. It was an insult to common sense to pre¬ 
tend that Gatton and Old Saium should be re¬ 
presented, and that Manchester and Birmingham 
should not; and the wonder is, that so revolting 
an anomaly should have been so long maintained. 
The only question now is, has the franchise been 
placed in proper hands? Time only can resolve 
this; but there are, perhaps, some grounds for 
apprehension. It ap^ars to us that, in a coun¬ 
try like Great Britain, with so great a public 
debt, and where so much depends on the secu¬ 
rity of property in opinion, as well as in fact, 
the power to send representatives to the H. of 
C. should not have been voluntarily conceded, ex¬ 
cept to those who, from their position in society, 
might be presumed to have a substantial in¬ 
terest in tne support of the existing order of 
thinn. But. the occupier of a 10/. house or of 
a SOL farm may be, and in fact not unfre- 
quently is, little better than a beggar. And we 
are not of ^e number of those who contend that 
a person with only 5s., or without any thing, 
will feel himself as much interested in goM 
government, and in the maintenance of that sc- 
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curity so essential to all great undertakings ns 
the owner of an estate or of a cotton-mill. That 
such a person has a real interest in the well¬ 
being and tranquillity of the empire, is most 
true; but it is absurd to suppose that he will 
be so likely to be influenced by a wish for its 
promotion, or that he will be so little likely to 
lend a willing ear to the seductive harangues of 
demagogues or to give his sanction, in periods 
of distress or excitement, to dangerous innova¬ 
tions, as a person with some considerable amount 
of ])ropcrty. 

That there are difficulties in the way of the 
establishment of a bond Jide ipTO^QXiy qualifica¬ 
tion is true, but they are far from insuperable; 
and provided the qualification were of a rea¬ 
sonable amount, it appears to be the must likely 
means of securing the election of representatives 
to whom the affairs of the country might be 
safely entrusted, and of providing for a really 
responsible, and, at the same time, safe and ju¬ 
dicious system of government. 

We believe, how'ever, that the objectionable 
class of electors alluded to above forms in must, 
if not in all, instances a minority: and that the^ 
good sense and obvious interest of the bulk of 
the peoide will be sufficient to hinder any rash 
or dangerous tampering with our institutions. 
It were well, houever, that steps were taken to 
give the Reform Act fair play, by putting a stop 
to the manufacture of fictitious votes. 1 n many 
instances this practice has been carried to a very 
great height, and threatens, unless put an end 
to, to subvert every sound principle of repre¬ 
sentation. 

Perhaps the greatest advantage resulting from 
the free constitution of the li. of C. has been 
indirect rather than direct. We owe to it what 
no other European nation has enjoyed—a really 
free press. According as the people increased 
in wealth and intelligence, and members for 
populous places found it necessary to conciliate 
l)ublic opinion, it became of importance to them 
to have their speeches printed and circulated over 
the country. Hence, though the re])orting of 
debates be a breach of privilege. it has long been 
practised, with the consent of all parties. IVIein- 
bers, in fact, speak less to the House than to the 
reporters, and, through them, to the country; 
and the censures and comments in which they 
arc accustomed to indulge become a warrant and 
an apology for similar censures on the part of 
journalists. It would have been subvei%ive of 
every principle of justice to punish the latter for 
what had been proclaimed with impunity by the 
former. Hence it is that we are really indebted 
for the freedom of the press, that is, for the pal¬ 
ladium and only real safeguard of our rights and 
liberties — not so much to the votes, as to the 
debates carried on in the II. of C. Freedom 
of debate produced freedom of printing; and, 
consequently, gave us the only effectual security 
for good government, and the only real check 
upon abuse. It would require a lengthened 
essay, or rather a large volume, to point out all 
the advantages we derive from the freedom of 
the press; but it is not too much to say, that 
we are mainly indebted to it for the high place 
we hold among the nations of the earth; and 
should we ever be deprived of it, our other in¬ 
stitutions would, one by one, be subverted, or 
be rendered of comparatively little importance, 
and the sun of Britain's glory would set—and 
for ever. 

Next to the security afforded by the freedom 
of the press, trial by jury has been the 
bulwark of the liberties of the people of £ng- 
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land. This institution is of very remote origin, 
and, like representative assemblies, was at one 
time introduced into several European countries. 
It is expressly laid down by the great charter, 
that **nidlus liber homo CapUUur, vel imprixoTtr 
ctuTt aut eruletf^ aut aliquo alio mode destruetWy 
nisi per legale Judidum parium smrum, vel per 
legem terrtB*' ** The founders of the English 
laws,” says Blackstone, “have with excellent 
forecast contrived that no man should be called 
to answer to the king for any capital crime, unless 
upon the preparatory accusation of 12 or more 
or his fellow-subjects; (the grandjuri^ ;) and that 
the truth of every accusation, whether preferred in 
the shape of indictment, information, or appeal, 
should be ailerwards confirmed by the unanimous 
suffrages of 12 of his equals and neighbours, (the 
pettyjurq^) indifferently chosen, and superior to 
suspicion. So that the liberties of England 
cannot but subsist so long as this palladium Yq- 
mains sacred and inviokte, not only from all 
open attacks, which none will be so hardy as to 
make, but also from ail secret machinations, 
which may sap and undermine it, by introducing 
new and arbitrary methods of trial, by justices 
of the peace, commissioners of the revenue, and 
courts of concience.” ( Book iv. cap. 27.) 

With the exception of England, trial by jury, 
in most other countries, was not long in being 
either suppressed or perverted; that is, juries 
were either entirely dispensed with, and the 
power to try prisoners entrusted to judges ap¬ 
pointed by the different governments, or the 
institution was kept up in name only, its object 
and spirit being totally changed. Instead of jury¬ 
men being “indifferently chosen, and free from 
suspicion,” which is of the very essence of jury 
trial, they were not unfreqiiently selected by the 
crown, or its creatures! When so perverted, 
this institution, from being an efficient pro¬ 
tection against unjust and unfounded accusa¬ 
tions, becomes a most convenient and dan¬ 
gerous instrument in the hands of an unprin¬ 
cipled governnicnt. Hence, it is always im¬ 
possible to form any fair estimate of the judi¬ 
cial systems of any two or more countries, 
or of the protection afforded by each to life 
and property, from merely learning that trial 
by jury is established in them. Every thing de¬ 
pends on its organisation. If juries be fairly 
and impartially chosen from the mass of the 
people, they are the best bulwarks that can pro¬ 
bably be devised for the protection of innocence; 
but if otherwise— if thcy.may be named, or their 
election influenced, by judges or government 
officers, they throw a constitutional veil over the 
acts of the oppressor,, and are, in all respects, 
most inimical to the public interests. 

In England, the selection of jurymen having 
been always, or at least very generally, made on 
fair principles, jury trial has been deservedly in 
the highest degree popular. In most countries, 
the fact of government bringing a charge against 
an individual, and his condemnation, have been 
nearly identical; but it has been quite other¬ 
wise with us. Here the charge had to be re¬ 
ferred to 12 individuals fairly selected from 
among the freeholders of the neighbourhood; 
and unless they were unanimoiLsTy of opinion 
that the charge was well founded, the accusation 
fell to the ground, and no farther legal proceed¬ 
ings bottomed upon it could be instituted against 
the accused. 

The signal benefits derived from jury trial in 
cases, and in charges of treason and 
seditftn; and the fact that, were it given up in 
one class of cases, it might graduaUy fall into 
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disuse in othersy'seem to be the principal causes 
of its being continued as a means of trying all 
descriptions of civil suits. The fair presump, 
tion, however, would seem to be, that a large 
class of civil cases might be as well, or better 
decided by a judge or jud^s appointed for that 
purpose; and one would oe disposed to think 
that trial by jury might now be advantageously 
confined to tiuit description of civil cases where 
the facts are disputed, for the investi^tion of 
which it is so peculiarly well fitted. 

The vital importance of an indifferent selec¬ 
tion of jurymen is obvious; but if any dbubt 
should remain in the mind of any one with re¬ 
spect to it, that will be removed by comparing 
its influence ^ in Eimland with its influence 
in Scotland: in the former, it has been the best 
defence of the liberty of the subject; whereas, 
in the latter, it was the readiest means govern¬ 
ment could employ to oppress and get rid of 
any obnoxious individual! This anomalous result 
was entirely owing to the fact that, in England, 
juries were fairly selected; while in Scotland, 
they were nominated by the sheriffs and judges! 
Luckily, however, this gross abuse has been at 
last obviated; and Scotland, as well as England, 
is now' in the bond fide enjoyment of trial by jury. 

lieligimi - The most perfect toleiation is 

given to the professors of diffurent religious 
creeds in the U. Kingdom. But, from the Re¬ 
volution dow'n to 1829, Catholics were excluded 
from parliament, and were incapable of hold¬ 
ing most offices of trust and emolument. These 
unjust and degrading disabilities were, however, 
remf)ved at the epoch referred to; and Catho¬ 
lics may now be elected members of the legisla¬ 
ture, and arc eligible to almost all offices. 
The repeal of the test and cor)mration acts, in 
1828, removed sundry disabilities under whfeh 
dissenters previously laboured. 

The established church of England has re¬ 
tained the episcopal form of church government, 
with its subordination of ranks; and is a very 
richly-endowed institution. Its tenets, which 
arc partly Lutheran and partly Calvinistic, arc 
embodied in the famous 39 Articles. The Kirk, 
or established church of Scotland, which is Pres¬ 
byterian in form and Calvinistic in principle, is 
moderately well endowed. The greatest equality 
subsists among its members; and, on the whole, 
it may be said to be an extremely useful and an 
essentially popttlar body. 

These churches respectively enjoy the confi¬ 
dence and support of the great bulk of the people 
of England and Scotland. But it is quite other¬ 
wise with the established church of Ireland. I’he 
latter is identical with the Church of England. 
Inasmuch, how'ever, as the doctrines of the Re¬ 
formation never made any considerable progress 
in Ireland, and as the great bulk of its inhabit¬ 
ants have always been Roman Catholics, the es- 
toblished church has been that of a small minor¬ 
ity only, and has never possessed the esteem of 
the people. On the contrary, they have always 
regarded it as a usurpation, as originally forc^ 
upon them by the arms, and upheld by the power, 
of England, and as being hostile alike to their 
religion and their secular interests. Much of the 
disturbance qnd disaffection that always prevail 
in Ireland arc to be ascribed to this unhappy 
constitution of the established church. It is in 
truth little better than a contradiction and an 
absurdity to make the church of a small mi¬ 
nority tlie national church, and to assign to it 
funds tlwt might amply provide for the religious 
instruction of the whole people. It is not to be 
supposed that the majority should tamely ac- 
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quiesce in such a state of things; and common 
sense would suggest that the Catholic should 
be made the established religion of Ireland, 
or, at all events, that the Catholic clergy 
should participate, in jiroportion to the number 
of their adherents, in the endowments now 
exclusively-enjoyed by the established clergy- 
men. 

Revenue and Expenditure, — That portion of 
the national revenue that is withdrawn from 
the public by means of taxes, and appropriated 
to the ^use of government, amounts at present 
(1839)*to about 30,000,0001 sterling, and far 
exceeds in magnitude the public revenue of any 
otlier country. But it 'knust not thence be in¬ 
ferred that taxation is here comparatively heavy. 
Its pressure is not to be estimated by the actual 
amount of the sum taken from the people and 
lodged in the coffers of the treasury; but by the 
mode in which taxes are imposed, and the ability 
of the people to bear them. In some countries 
taxes are imposed on certain classes only; and 
even where this gross inequality does not exist, 
thev arc often imposed on erroneous principles, 
and in a way that makes their assessment and 
collection peculiarly difficult and injurious. But 
in the U. kingdom taxation presses C(iually, or 
very nearly so, on all classes; and, without pre¬ 
tending to say that our system of taxation is 
perfect, or that it might not be materially im¬ 
proved, it appears, speaking generally, to be 
rounded on sound principles, and is practically 
as little injurious as it could well be rendered. 
And if we compare the magnitude of our taxes 
with that of the national revenue whence they 
arc derived, it will probably be found that the 
complaints of the peculiarly heavy pressure of 
taxes in this country are, in a great measure, 
without foundation.* It is not to the influence 


of taxation, but to the expensive sfjde of living, 
which prevails amongst us, and which luckily 
(for it is the grand incentive to industry and 
invention^ pervades all classes, that the difficulty 
many individuals have in preserving their places 
in society is to be ascribed. Far, indeed, from 
supposing that the influence of taxation in Great 
Britain has been hostile to the increase of pub¬ 
lic opulence and private comfort, we believe it 
has had a precisely opposite effect. To the 
desire of rising in the world, the increasing pres¬ 
sure of taxation during the late war superadded 
the fear of being thrown down to a lower station, 
and the two together produced results that we 
should in vain have looked for from the unas¬ 
sisted agency of either. Oppressive taxes would 
have had an opposite effect; and instead of pro¬ 
ducing new displays of industry and economy, 
woula have produced only despair and national 
impoverishment ^But it was seen that the in¬ 
crease of taxation might be met by increased 
exertion and economy; and this increased ex¬ 
ertion has, in fact, ledoto the production of n 
far greater amount of wealth than was required 
to meet the increased demands of the revenue 
collectors. 

About three fourths of the public revenue arc 
derived from duties of customs and excise; and 
the rest from duties on stamps, the assessed 
taxes, and the post-office. With few exceptions, 
the duties seem to be judiciously selected; and 
though it be true that some of them, as those 
on foreign brandy, tobacco, &c., would be more 
productive were they materially reduced, the de¬ 
fect is not in the selection of the articles on 
which to impose duties, but in the too great height 
to which the^ have been carried; a defect that 
admits of being easily obviated. 


Account of the Public Income of the United Kingdom, in 1836, 1837, and 1838. 


1836. 


Customs and excise; 

f foreign 
rum 
British 

Malt 
Hops 
Wine 

Sugar and Molasses 
• Tea 
Coffee 

Tobacco and snuff 

Butter - t 

Cliecse 

Currants and raisins 
Com 

Cotton wool and slieep’s imported 
Silk 

Hides and skins 

Paper 

So^ 

Candles and tallow 
Coals, sea-borne 
Glass 

Bricks, tiles, and slates 

Timber 

Auctions 

Excise licences - ^ 

Miscellaneous duties of customs 
and exdsc 


Total customs and excise 
Stamps: — 

Deeds and other Instruments - 
Probate and legacies 

•“"“•IS?"". * : 

Bills of exraange, bankers* notes 
Newspapers and advertisements 
Stage ooaehes 


je 

1,462,573 

1,496,1.56 

6,503,477 

5,848.950 

402,290 

1,794,033 

4,479,809 

4.674,535 

691,606 

3,397,108 


238,306 

10.5,087 

311,916 

149,661 

622.293 

224,768 

67,171 

712,119 

756,1.38 

2Q7.788 

8,667 

652,225 

474,921 

l,.537,4fi8 

2<)4,803 

1,018,002 

1,633,221 


1.621,741 

2,042,528 

252.712 

831,367 

739,967 

466,701 

514,628 


29,760,587 


9,014.554 


88,766,091 


1837. 


j6* 

1,399,868 

1,432.929 

5,01.5,071 

5,2.52,410 

344,364 

1,687.201 

5,026,888 

3,223,840 

696,644 

3,417.063 


265,563 

120,034 

307,988 

583,271 

671.080 

218,376 

52,8.56 

554,497 

730,788 

203,977 

8,910 

637.947 

439.264 
1,369,381 

274.264 
1,019,431 

1,501,173 


1,603,207 

2,18.5,890 

260,512 

824,138 

714,703 

828,661 

498,948 


27,496,878 


8A58.799 


36,355,677 


1838. 


1,389,371 

1,411,<K)7 

5.467,201 

4,932,080 

302,906 

1,846,057 

4,893,684 

3,362,0.35 

084,979 

3,561,812 


251,665 

113,907 

.3(X),828 

186,700 

725,445 

2.54,874 

61,478 

541.788 

810,813 

183.669 

7,632 

688,837 

418,335 

1.572,618 

285,186 

1,023,202 

1,596,366 


1,663.790 

2,192.231 

251,856 

891,704 

734,109 

341,974 

494.284 


27,851,192 


9.023,403 


36.874,596 
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Aur.oTTNT of Ihe Public Income of the United Kingdom, in 183G, 1837, nnd 1838. -> continued. 
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1H3G. 

I8;i7. 

1838. 

Stamps: — 


& 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Post horses 


226,049 


240,283 

. . 

241,266 


1 Receipts 


172,093 

• 

172.280 

- 

173,825 


j Other stamp duties 

- 

482,601 

’7,350,377 

436,.506 

’7.2G5,m 

468,784 

7,453,753 

Assessed and land taxes: — 





Land taxes 

. 

1,199,609 

. 

1,192,635 


1,184.8.30 


'Windows 

• 

l,2fvl,325 


1,257,878 

. 

1,262,561 


Servants 

. 

2(y7,3n 

. 

201,044 


201,018 


Horses 


390,222 

. 

380,593 

• 

877,477 


Carriages 

. 

449,792 

. 

441,173 

- 

442.757 


Dogs 

• 

158,190 

. 

155,931 


1.56,200 


Other assessed taxes 

_ 

262,0.';G 

. 

2rx).892 

• 

278,242 





3,921 ,J»05 


3.800.14G 


3 003.085 

Post-office 


„ _ 

2,:iri0,ri02 


2,339,739 

_ 

2,346.278 

Crown lands 

_ 


:{G1,.'>93 

. 

419,780 


388,642 

i Other ordinary revenues and other 






i 

1 

resource# 

- 

- 

146,130 

• 

322,188 

- 

312,575 1 

Total income 


• 

ri2,895,2y8 

• » 

50,592,653 


51,278,928 

Excess of expenditure over income 

- 

- 

- 

726,460 

- 

441,819 

1 



_r)2,895,29»^ 

_- 

51,319,113 1 

- 

51,720,747 1 


The following is an account of the nett 
amount (including ihe expenses of collection) 
contributed by each of the three great divisions 
of the U. Kingdom to the principal branches of 
the public revenue in 1838 : — 


i 

England. | .Scotland. 

Ireland. 

U. Kingilnin.^ 

1 

CiiAtoms 

EKc-Me 

Stamps 

'I’axM • • 1 

P«Ht-office • 1 

Totals - 1 

L. 

is.Doa.ifin 

6.814,628 

3,666,K0') 

l.OlW.aW 

L. 

1,518,081 
2,198, .Vi.'. 
5.16,115 
216,277 
211,.'•4.1 

1,041,190 
1,974,566 
461,747 

220,4801 

L. 

22,365,340 
14,7.’>0,.Vil 
7,212,4 “0 
.3.<M)3,OS(i 
2,ri46,27H 

41,26ri,461 

4.701,271 

4,609,9S.l| 

50,577,71.5 


The expense per cent, of collecting the gross 
public revenue in 18.38 wa.s : — 



rSreat Hritoln. 

In.'] and. 

U. Kiiigrlom. 


Per cent. 

Per cisit. 

Per cent. 

riiitoms 

A. 5 0 5 

A. 11 19 .1 

A. .5 12 1 

Uxci'.c « » 

6 6 4 

! 9 16 21 

6 14 0 

St.imps - 

2 1 7i 

4 18 .1| 

2 .5 3 

'J'dSVS 

5 10 6 

* • 

.5 19 6 

Pi :>t-office 

25 1.1 9i 

39 16 41 

27 2 11 t 


1 n the following pa^e will be found a detailed 
account of the expenditure of the United King¬ 
dom in the years 1836, 1837, and 1838. 


J}(fcnce — Army. — The formation of a stand¬ 
ing anny was long regarded by our ancestors 
with extreme jealousy and aversion, so that its 
establishment in England is of comparatively 
modern origin, not dating farther back than the 
reign of Charles II. It is annually provided 
for by a vote of the II. of C. ; so that it is always 
in the power of the latter at any time to reduce, 
or, if it see cause, totally to disband, the army. 
But the old jealousies of which it was the 
object no longer exist; and there can be no 
doubt that the establishment of a properly trained 
regular military force is not only indispensable 
to guarantee the national independence from 
hostile attack, but that it is also by far the best 
force that can be employed to maintain internal 
tranquillity and order. It would be w'orse than 
useless to waste the reader’s time by dwelling on 
the transcendent merits and services of the Bri¬ 
tish army. It has been employed in every quar¬ 
ter of the world, and has every where exhibited 
all those qualities that go to form a perfect mi¬ 
litary force — the most unflinching courage, com¬ 
bine with the greatest patience and mrtitude 
under privations and hardships, and the constant 
observance of the strictest discipline. 

The British army is recruited by means of 
volunten' enlistment only; and it is to be hoped 
that all attempts to introduce the conscription 
into this country will meet with no better success 


in future than that which has hitherto attended 
them. If soldiers could not be procured by other 
means, wc should then admit that necessity 
formed a valid excuse for the introduction of a 
conscription. But no such necessity has ever 
existed. No country that choosos to pay fair 
wages to its troops, and which treats Uiem as 
men employed in the service of their country 
should be treated, will ever want for a supply 
of voluntary recruits. If we ever be forced to 
resort to the oppressive and odious resource of 
conscription, the necessity will have arisen from 
the adoption of some spurious system of econo¬ 
my, or from something wrong in the treatment 
of the troops, or both. 

The annual Mutiny Act, and the Articles of 
War issued by the crown, and subjoined to tliat 
act, constitute the code of martial Jaw in force in 
the British anny. 

We subjoin an account taken from oflScial do¬ 
cuments of the regular troops (exclusive of the 
ordnance) at home, in the colonics and in foreign 
countries, in 1792, 1515, and 1834. 


At Home and in the Cuioniet. 
Household cavnli^ 

Foot guards 
(^av.'ilry of the line 

Infantry of the line 
(larrison haltalinns 

Veteran battalions 

West India regiments 

Miscellaneous and Colonial corps 
Fenciblcs 

Foreign corps 

Augnientanons in |irogress 


1792. 

1815. 

1834. 


779 

3,766 

.5,409 

36,598 

1,504 

9.612 

16,477 

138.701 

1,823 

2,922 

8.798 

7.147 
3,268 

21„114 

9.148 

1,.1I1 

5,253 

7,002 

69,360 

1,863 

.1,727 

in India. 

Cavalry of the lino 

Infantry of tlie line ... 

46.558 

512 

10,18S 

220,714 

.5,555 

84,(M5j 

88,.5I6 

.1,1.55 

17,00(1 

Totals 



2.50,314] 

108,672 


'The number and de.scription of the land force 
embodied during the year ending the 31 st of 
March, 1837, were as follows: —__ 



Horsa. 

Officers 

Non- 
com mis 
binned 
Officers 
and 
Truin- 
Iieters. 

Hank 

and 

Filu. 

• 

Tout. 

Life guards and horse 
guaras 

Cavalry of the lino • 
Foot guards 

Infentry of the line • 

822 

7,696 

200 

99 

712 

218 

4,610 

1.50 

866 

896 

6,.138 

1,0.53 

8,578 

4A40 

81.407 

1,811 

10,156 

6,253 

92,555 

Totals 

But there were want¬ 
ing to complete Ihe 
full number of men 

8,718 

5,639 

7,768 

• 

96,678 

109,07.5 

8/136 

Making the total force 





101,039 

Ordnance 

• 

827 1 

• 

I 7A68I 

_ 


HT 
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Accodnt of the Public Expenditure of the United Kingdom In the Years 183C, 1837,1838. 


Hkadb or Expknpituhr. 

1 1836. 

1 1837. 

-1 

1S3.S. 1 

hntmuf—Ckargta nf CotU^nm: 

ClPll r CuNtoin* . . . 

Department (Eacibe • . . . 

L. 

617,138 

869,1U1 

is. 

i.Ain.xeo 

L. 

63.5,812 

862,080 

L. 

1 437 32? 

is. 

6.56,847 

8.51,194 

1 

1 

PreTctUlTc MTricc, land guard, revenue imlice crulzcrs and 
harbour TfatMrla . . • 


562,219 

mm 

561,096 

■ 

11 

*70,124 

Htamps - - - “ " 

AmumchI taxw • - ■ * 

Otlier ordinary revoimci! . . . 

Huparaiinuatlon ottd uUiur allowoiircs • • • 

• 

2,078^18 

1.59,394 

176,211 

47,6.57 

389,4.55 

■ 

2.059,018 

159.055 

165,130 

49.427 

381,162 

■ 

2,0.58,470 

154.213 

209,20.5 

52,213 

374,401 

Total charge of collection 
PuUic Debt. 

Jntemt of permanent debt - . - . 

'rennlnaiile aiiiiiiitlra .... 

j Manugvinent - • . . . 

iSI 

8,851,225 

24,21.5,779 

4,145,745 

132,482 

2,813,792 

24,212,580 

4,18.5,966 

133,.5C6 

2,848,f>UO 

i Interect on Kxi hequer bills . - - 

Total debt 

1 Civil thnHmment. Civil T.Ut, Privy Purse. 

I Halarics ot the houiiehuld, tradchinen’s bills 

1 The allowniicoH to tl»e Hevcral tnranulieh i»f the Royal Family, 
and to hU Iloyal Highness Leopold Pniiuc ot Coburg (now 
Klngofthe KelKlans) - . ^ . 

The Ixird l.ieulenant of Ireland's estahlishmcnt 

I'he K.iliirie)« and oxiienses of Uic Houses of Parliament (in¬ 
cluding prinling) - • . . 

Civil de|iaitineiils. including sup Tannuatlon allnwanres 
other aiiiiinties, pensiotis and siii>eraiinuation allowunces on 
the cansoliitateii fund and on the gross revenue 

Pensions civU list - - . . 

28,508,0-|» 

726,824 

89,834,873 

28^544,006 

936,688 

tti| AQA A04 

28,530,112 

720,928 


411,800 

206,000 

3.3,345 

137.7.31 

306,0.32 

32.5,661 

75,000 

391,972 

*78,8.57 

31,953 

157,820 

466,202 

.522,611 
71,.589 

1 701 n%A 

371,800 

.508,000 

33,869 

142,145 

460,064 

357/’76 

621 


1 Dial civil government 

Justice. 

Courts of justice ■ . . . 

Police anti criminal prosecutions . . . 

Correction . . . . 







390,837 

32«),520 

809,827 

1,010,184 

401,9.52 

492,772 

428,711 

) 326 435 

4.54,502 

.562,141 

46.5,666 


niplomalic. 

Foreign ministers' halnries .uiii pensions • . - 

('oiiHuls* s.ilaries ami sui>i‘ratinuatiun allowances 
llislmrscinenls, outlit, &c. - • - 

n 1 -1 s wsl assw SB dCaa 

198..301 

04,620 

82,.'il5 

188,142 

94,950 

28,810 

’ 316,932 

182,028 

148,(i06 

62,198 

392,832 * 

i otai aipiomaue 

Purees. 

(i.'fl'ni-tivi. f Nuuilier ofmen 

Arm. t Charge 





(80,557) 

3,82«I,S0.5 

(S7,I22) 

2,64.‘t,.'t80 

- - 

(78,080) 

3,441,996 

(8.1,46.5) 

2,574,719 

“ * 

(82.74(0 

4,263,.541 
(90,911) 
2,552,100 


Total army 

6,47.3,185 

‘ 

6,521,715 

- 

6,81.5,641 

1 

tEiR.vu«. 

jNccni,...,. {Sir ■! i: 

(19,1)71) 

2,616.829 

(26.227) 

1,588,897 

• 

(30,49.5) 
.5,216,075 
(2.5,.52n) 
1,.5.54,.584 

j 

(.50,.599) 
3.046,867 
(24 ..530) 
l,173.5(il 


Total navy 

4,805,726 


4,7.50,659 

• 

4,.520.128 



(8..52Z) 

1,274,448 

(1,405) 

159,617 

- 

(8,652) 

1,290.3.58 

(1,51.5) 

154,165 

- 

(4,012) 

1,214,(1.53 


• Total ordnance 

1,4.54A59 

12 112 468 

1,444 ,.523 

IQ 7ii; fiQ7 

1,384.681 

12,75d).7.M) 

.500.IK)0 

1.5,151 

.522,539 

114,7.51 

676,8.55 

1.54,5.54 

1,5.59,018 

AOlcU fwrC6t 

Army aiul nrtinance, insurrection In Canada 

IkninilCH, Sti.. for iiromoliiig iisheries 

I'liblir works - . . 

PaytneiitM out of the revenue of ciown lands, for Inmrovemcnts 
and various pulilir Horvicen - - . 

Post-oittee: charges of cullection and other payments 
^arantlne and warehousing ehtiihUshmt>iits 

Miscellaneous services not classed under the foregoing heads • 

* - 

1.5,68.5 

316,841 

.587,4.58 

712.. 5(W 

111.. 56.5 
2,254,298 


1 aupov# 

12,466 

301,896 

.524,4.51 

(>88,704 

121,700 

1,141,112 


Total expenditure 
hurplus 

. 

50,814,.505 
2,075,99.5 

^ - 

5I,.519,113 

- 

61,720,747 


- 

52,895,298 


51,319,11.5 - 

61.720,747 

Jtfempnim/um.—The amount of terminable Annuities on 5th 
January WiU . . . . 

In curivsilending pcrjiuluities, ns fstimated by Mr. Finlaison 

* I 

4,220,817 

1,428,15.5 

1 

1 3 

4,202,042 

1,876,745 

- 

4.292,173 

1,830,654 

Diirerenre - 

' - 

2,892,662 

' • • 1 

2,331,247 

- 

”tM6T^T9 


The charge for the above forces, exclusive of 
the ordnance, was 4,151,588/., of which 691,135/. 
were to be defrayed by the East India Company. 
The charge for the ordnance during the same year 
was 1,263,449/.; making the total expense of the 
ejjective military force in 18.36>37, 5,415,087/. But 
to this has to be added the charge for non-^ctioe 
services, that is, for half-pay and ]iciisions to 
officers and men, which aiiioiintcd, during the 
same year, to 2,523,578/.; making the total cost 
of the army, including the sum to be repaid by 
the East India Company, 7,938,665/. 

The forces embodied in 183*i-37, exclusive of 
the ordnance, were distributed as follows: — 


Onwt Britain . . . • 

Irrlnnd.18.S71 

Ai>roa(l (not in India) • - 3A.S65 

liuliA . . ... 1!),7X0 

* Total ■ 1P1.0.TO 


The pay and other emoluments of the officers 
and men depend partly on the length of their 
service and partly on the department of the ser¬ 
vice to which they belong. In the household 
troops, the pay of privates varies from is. 9\fL to 
2s. 0^/. a day; in the cavalry of the line it is 
is. 4(/.; in the foot guards. Is. 2d. ; and in the 
infantry of the line. Is. Id. Soldiers, however, 
are not entitled to receive the whole of this sum 
in money : when at home and in barracks, they 
are supplied with certain rations, for which 6d. 
a day, and not more, is to be deducted from their 
pay. The greater part of their clothes and ac¬ 
coutrements are furnished at the public expense; 
but certain deductions are made from their ^lay 
on that account. Pensions arc granted for ca¬ 
sualties in action, &c., and to soldiers disciLarged 
after certain periods of service. (The regulo* 
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lions reliitinj^ to pay, half-pav, pensions, &i\, 
miw be seen in the List.) 

Exclusive of the regular troops, there is also 
the militia, yeomanry, and police. The first has 
not been ernbodied since 1815. The yeomanry 
is a species of volunteer cavalry that former^ 
was much more considerable than at present. It 
is a description of force of which the utility is 
very doubtful; and it appears to us that wherever j 
a military force has to be employed, the prefer- | 
able plan is to employ regular troops. Under 
the new organisation, the police has become a 
valuable species of force, and is extensively em¬ 
ployed in Ireland, and in London, and several 
towns in England: 

JVaiw/. — The naval service has always been 
exceedingly popular in this country; and the 
navy has long been reckoned the. pride and best 
bulwark of the empire. I'he II. of Lords, in | 
an address to Queen Anne, in 1707i laid it down I 
as “a most undoubted maxim, that the honour, 
security, and wealth of this kingdom docs de¬ 
pend upon the protection and encouragement of 
trade, and the improving and right encouraging 
its naval strength • • • • therefore we do in the 
most earnest manner beseech your majesty that 
the sea affairs may be always your first and most 
peculiar care.” And there cannot be a doubt 
that, in this instance, the lords gave expression 
to what were then, and have ever since continued 
to be, the sentiments of the great majority of 
the British nation. 

The battle off Cape La Hogue, in 1(192, gave 
the British navy an ascendancy over that of 
France, the only other great naval power, it has 
«*ver since preserved. Uuring the last war with 
I'raucc, our navy was prodigiously augmented; 
and the victories of the 1st of .Tune, 1794, of St. 
Vincent, Uainperdown, the Nile, Co]ieiihagcn, 
.'tiui Trafalgar, left us the undisputed masters of 
(he ocean. 

The ships in commission and in ordinary in 
1792, 1815, and 3 885, were : — 



1st 

Itatc. 

2d. 3d. 

Small 

4th. 6th. (itlu VesiMila, 
&c. 

\ 1702 

. . 

2 10 

a 14 12 81 

Ships In cummission< 1H15 

1 

2 22 

a ao 25 113 

(183-1 

1 

3 a 

8 6 13 13C 

n7'>2 

7 

10 102 

Hi 70 30 179 

Ships in ordinary ( ISl.'i 

12 

la 173 

13 100 80 lh7 

_i183-,| 

14 

18 50 

14 75 13 89 


I'he number of seamen and marines, and the 
sums voted at different jieriods for the service of 
the navy have been ; 


Ye,irR. 

Seamen. 

Marines. 

-ratal Men. 

Sums. 

J792 



16 .(KM) 

1,986,482 

1815 

{: : 

For 3 Mon. 
10 do. 

70,(MK) 
90,000 

1 17.0.32,700 

1826 

20,000 

9,000 

29,000 

5,983,126 

1830 

2(.,00O 

9,(KN) 

,3a,(MlO 

.5.595,8.05 

ISJl 

22,000 

10,000 

KMMMI 

32,000 

5,875,086 

1832 

22.1HI0 

32,000 

4.878 6.34 

1833 

18,000 

9,(MM) 

27,000 

4,658,1.34 

1834 

*18,600 

9,000 

27.6(M) 

4,478,009 

1836 

17,500 

9,000 

26.6(NI 

4,245.724 

1836 

21,700 

9.000 

33,700 

4,689,(1.01 

1837 

24,7(K) 

9.000 

.33,700 

4,788,761 

18.38 

26.166 

9,000 

34,166 

4.811.990 


The navy is governed by the lord high admiral 
for the time beitig, or by a body of commissioners 
called the Board of Admiralty, of which the power 
is, in fact, vested in the First Lord. This board 
has the superintendence of all naval matters: all 
appointments, Ac. of commissioned officers, and 
viarrant officers with some exceptions; promo¬ 
tion, honours, pensions; and the general control 
of every thing relating to the discipline of the 
fleet. 

* 1.0a^rtt-cliiM bov* were first roted this year, and subseciuendT 
iacteaied to V/)DO In the tblluwInK yeurn. 


Those who enter the service with a view to 
obtain commissions, begin as volunteers, and 
then serve as midshipmen: after (> years in the 
latter character, and attaining the age of 19, they 
pass an examination for the rank of lieutenant 
— the lowest commissioned officer. But the at¬ 
tainment of a commission, and subsequent pro¬ 
motion, arc entirely at the disposal of the 
admiralty. Certain advantages arc enjoyed by 
those who have completed their educatibn as 
students at the naval college of Portsmouth. 
'I'he discipline of the navv is maintained by ar¬ 
ticles embodied in acts of parliament. Sailors 
enter the navy by voluntary enlistment; but in 
cases of emergency they may' be obtained by 
impressment. Of the antiquity and legality of 
this practice, no doubt can be entertained; but 
very grave doubts have been entertained as to its 
necessity and expediency. 

King’s ahips are now classified according to a 
system of rating adopted in 1816. There are 
six classes of what arc termed rated ships; all 
three-deckers ranking as first rates; and the fol¬ 
lowing five rates comprising ships whose com¬ 
plements of men arc above 700, under 700, 6(X), 
400, and 250 men respectively. Ships of war 
carrying less than 74 guns arc usually styled 
frigates; less than 20, sloops of w'ar, &c. 

The navy estimates for the year 1837-38 w'cre 
as follows: — 

Waces for Beamcn and marines - . I,a51,916 

Victualb tor ditto ■ • . 

Wup-b to nruficers. Sic. . . 43^.K70 

Naval stores, &c. ... 3,'>9,827 

A1mi’(41aiieouit - . . 335,fi<i4 

2,730,(17* 

Half-pay, p**nsionR, ite. - - 1,548,10.'. 

For the bervJ< e of other deiiartments • . 237.241 

JL. 0121,481 

For an account of the pay, half-pay, pensions, 
Ac., of the diflereiit descriptions of officers and 
men in the sea-service, the reader is referred to 
the JVavt/List. 

J*ublic Debt. — Exclusive of the large sums 
raised by taxes, the British government has bor¬ 
rowed immense sums. Of the total expenditure 
of the United Kingdom, during the year 1838, 
amounting to 51,720,747A ,no less than 29,251,040/. 
were required to defray the interest and expense 
of managing the national debt! Many con¬ 
flicting opinions have been entertained as to the 
policy of the borrow’ing or funding system, and 
as to the preference to be given to different 
methods of borrowing ; the stating of which 
would be inconsistent alike with our objects and 
limits. It is sufficient for our purjiose to remark 
that the public debt has grown up, almost en¬ 
tirely, since the Revolution, and principally 
during the American and late French wars, 
especially the latter. I ndividuals lending money 
to the public, or^ as it is said, contracting for 
a loan, receive a certain specified amount of 
government stock, or funded properly, bearing a 
specified rate of interest, or, as it is called, dwl- 
dend, payable quarterly at the Bank of England. 
A lender to the public is not entitled to demand 
repayment of the principal sum lent; all that he 
has a right to claim is the regular payment of 
the interest or dividend on that sum ; but he is 
at liberty to dispose of his right to this dividend, 
or, in other words, to sell or transfer his stock to 
one else. Such transfers or sales ore usually 
eflected at the Stock Exchange, in the city of 
l.ondon, and their negociation affords employ¬ 
ment to a considerable number of brokers. The 
price of stocks is liable to much variation, being 
necessarily affected by all those circumstances 
that affect the peace and prosperity of the em¬ 
pire ; the abundance or scarcity of monev : the 
11 h 2 
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rate of profit, She. Contrary to what is usually 
believed, a large proportion of the public debr is 
held by individuals in the lower and middle 
walks of life. A large proportion is also held 
by hankers and other individuals, whose business 
requires that they should be able readily to com¬ 
mand their capital. 

It is needless to occupy the reader's time by 
details as to tlic various schemes that have been 
proposed for paying off the national debt, by 
means of sinking funds and such like devices. 
Notwithstanding the high patronage under which 
some of those schemes have been brought for¬ 


ward, and the encouragement they have met 
with, the reader may be assured t&it they are 
universally bottomed on delusion or quackery, 
or both. “ The increase of revenue, or the dimi¬ 
nution of expense, are the only means by which 
the sinking revenue can be enlarged and its 
operations rendered more efficient; and all 
schemes for discharging the national debt, by 
sinking funds operating at compound interest, 
or in any other manner, unless in so far as they 
are founded on this principle, are completely 
illusory.” {HaTnUton on tite National Debt.) 


Account of the Principal and Annual Charge of the Public Debt at dlflbrent Periods since the Revolution. 



Princiiial, 
Fundeif and 
Unftindod. 

Interest 

andManage 

ment. ^ 


Principal, 
Funded and 
Unfunded. 

Interest | 
andManage 
ment. 

Debt at the Revolution, In KtRO 

Kzceu of debt rnnuacted during the 
nden of William 111. abov^debt 
pddoir - - • - 

L. 

(i64,2G3 

1.6,730,4.39 

39A6S 

1,271,0S7 

Debt at the commencement of the Ame¬ 
rican war, in 1775 ... 

Debt contracted during the American 
war • . . 

jL. 

128,58.3,635 

121,267.993 

L. 

4^71,571 

4.980,201 

Debt at the oeeauion of Queen Anne, 
in 1702 - ... 

Debt coiittacted during Queen Anne’s 
reign . - 

16JI94,702 

1.310,94« 

OsAdn di#: 

Debt at the conclusion of the A merican 
war, in 1781 

Paid duniig peace, from 1784 to 1793 . 

249,851.628 

10,501/180 

9,451,772 

243.277 



Debt at the commencement of the 

1 


Debt at Uie orression of Uaorge I., In 
1711 .... 

54,146,363 

3,351,858 

French war, in 1793 

Debt contracted during the French war 

2.39,.350,148 
601/i00,34.3 

9,208,49.6 

I 22,829,679 

pAio on iiurinp me rciiin cn usoe a* 
above debt euntravted 

2J).63.125 

1.13.3,807 

Total funded and unfunded debt on 
the Istof Fi-bruary, 1817, when the 
Englisti and Iristi eachisquerK were 
coiiBoUdatud 

Delit cancelled from the 1 st of Pehruary, 
1817, to the 5tli of January, 18.38 



Debt at theacee^ion of Geo. 11., in 1727 
Debt contracted fntm the arcesslnn of 
George 11. till the peace of I'aris in 
17(i.1, three years after tltu accession 
of George 111. 

62/192,2.38 

86,77.3,192 

2,217,651 

2.6.34.500 

840,850,491^ 

48..644.049 

32,038,291 

2/.76.763 

Debt in 1763 

Paid during peace, from 1763 to 1776 > 

1.38,866,4.30 

10,281,795 

4,852/)61 

380,480 

Debt, and charge thereon, 5tli of Jan., 
18.38 . - - - 1 

792,.306,4 42 

1 

29,46],.628 


An Account of the Total Number of Persons to whom a Half Year’s Dividend was due at the last Half-yearly 
Payment thereof, on esich Description of Public Stock, and on each Descriiition of Terminable Annuities; dis- 
tinguishlnc ttic Number respectively of those whoso Dividends for the Halt \ ear did not exceed 51., lOf., 501., 100/., 
200/, 300/., &00/., 1,000/., 2,000/., 3,000/., 4,(MX)/., .'i,(MK)/., and tlie Number of those whose Dividends exceed 5,(MM)/.; 
distlnguislung also, in those above 1,(M)0/., the Dividends due to any Public Company, or to more than a single 
name. {Pari. Paper, No. 202. Sess. 1833.) 




1 Not eaceeding | 
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lij 
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Total. 



5i. 

101. 

501. 

lOOf. 

200f. 

3001. 

5001. 

- 
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Is 

n 






Numlier to whom dlvi- 
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dunds were payalile. 


















On 3f. per cent, rc.- 
duced annuities 


10,30 

4,745 

11,681 

3,473 

2,175 

742 

453 

231 

53 

24 

9 

5 

5 

9 

12 

83,958 

On JU. lOv. iier cent, 
reduced annuities -j 


7.019 

4,362 


3.909 

1,561 

411 

251 

112 

15 

21 

5 

4 

nil 

1 

6 

26,849 

On 3/. 10*. |N>r cent.’ 
annutUos, 1818 -j 


* 198 

162 

399 

211 

127 

57 

38 

30 

3 

3 

nil 

nil 

nil 

1 

3 

1,232 

On 41. fier rent, an¬ 
nuities, 1N26 


1,601 

993 

2,044 

512 

312 

92 

.69 

15 

4 

1 

2 

1 

nil 

nil 

nil 

5,636 

On long annuities 

- 

9,078 

4,212 

8,361 

1,616 


187 

99 

31 

4 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

nil 

24,221 

On annulhes for terms 
of years -j 

On M per cent con-' 
solldatedaniiuiucs -J 

f. 

1/>19 

787 

1,632 

351 


56 

32 

20 

4 

nil 

2 

nil 

nil 

nil 

2 

4,.683 


28,722 

13,719 


9.612 

6,286 

2,141 

1,424 

709 

153 

18 

16 


7 

13 

21 

95A6.6 

On 3/. per cent, an-’ 
nultias, 1726 • - 



74 

■H 



4 

2 

nil 

nil 

nil 

nil 

nil 

nil 

nil 

nil 

447 

On new 3/. 10«. |ier 
cent, annultln 

■ 

f2(.,8Bl 

1 14,698 


6,648 


765 

431 

204 

28 


4 

1 

2 ' 

4 

9 

82.194| 

On new 5f. |ier cent. 1 
annuities - J 


3.6 

i 

107 

36 


8 

4 

nil 

1 

nil 

nil 

nil 

nil 

nU 

nil 

“’1 

On annuities for terms 
ofyears • -J 

[ 

lgG56 

1 83.3 

1,753 

8.33 

161 

87 

34 

12 

1 

nil 

1 

3 

nil 

1 

S 


Totals - 


87,176 

44,648 

98 ,.30.6 

25,641 

14,701 

4,495' 

2J127 1 

1 1,367 

2^ 

Isi 

m 

IT 

nr 

Hi 

SStFEirariJ 


* Divldendk payable 10th of Octo)>en I t bivideada payable on flUt oF January. 


Literature. remarks as to the language 
and literature of England, will he found under 
the head England. Here it is sufficient to 
observe that the basis of the English language is 
essentially Saxon, intermixed, however, with a 
great number of words derived from the Latin, 
and other languages of Latin origin. It is need¬ 
less to say that the English have attained to 
the highest distinction in every department 
of literature. But in modem times, the dis¬ 
tinguishing feature of our literature, is un¬ 
doubtedly the periodical, and especially the 
daily, press. To such perfection has the 
meOiod of conducting tlie daily journals been 


carried, that debates that occur in either house 
of parliament,' are accurately and very fully 
reported in the morning papers of the ensu¬ 
ing, or it may be, of the same day. These, 
indeed, are not unfrequcntly published within 
two or three hours of the termination of the 
debate; and being carried to the coi^ntry by 
the railway coaches, and other speedy convey- 
ances, the report of a debate ending in the 
H. of Lords or Commons at 4 o'clock in the 
morning, may be perused at Birmingham or 
Bristol, above 100 miles oiT, by 1 or 2 p'clock 
of the same day 1 The other departm^ts of 
the daily journals; such as communications from 
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foreign parts; criticisms in various branches of 
science and literature; and the comments of the 
editors on the events of the da^, are, for the 
most part, written with great ability; and though 
strongly tinctured with party prejudices, and but 
little to be depended on when party interests 
are concerned, they discover a grasp of mind, 
and an extent and accuracy of information, that 
are really astonishing, considering the haste with 
which they have to be composed, and the little 
time given for correction. Generally speak¬ 
ing, the periodical press of Great Britain is 
decidedly superior to that of every other country, 
and displays much practical good sense, and 
with some few exceptions, the most praiseworthy 
res]}cct for the decencies of private life, and for 
the great principles that form the foundations 
of society. 

Tfie Colonies and Foreign Dependencies be¬ 
longing to the U. Kingdom, and forming part 
of the British empire, are of great extent 
and importance. They consist principally of 
our dominions in N. America and the West 
Indies, the Cape of Good Hope, Australia, and 
India. The reader will find in the table on the 
next page statements of the population, trade, 
&c., of the greater number of these colonial 
possessions, and detailed accounts of each will 
be found under its peculiar head in this work. 
The common opinion is, that the U. Kingdom 
is indebted for a large portion of its wealth and 
power to the possession of these distant terri¬ 
tories ; but we are disposed to believe that there 
is but little if any real ground for this opinion. 
It is true tliat England, in common with all 
Europe, has derived infinite advantage from the 
discovery and settlement of America, and from 
the intercourse with India by the Cape of Good 
Plope. But the question is, have we derived 
greater advantages from retaining the countries 
we settled in a state of dependence, after they 
were able to govern themselves, than we should 
have done by making them free? We are well 
convinced that those who dispassionately inquire 
into the matter will find that this is a question 
which must bo answered in the negative. Our 
colonics in America and the West Indies have 
never furnished one farthing towards defraying 
any part of the general expenditure of the U. 
Kingdom; they arc, indeed, exempted, by ex¬ 
press statute, from any such charge; at the same 
time that the fleets aiid armies required for their 
protection in war, and their security in peace, 
are all supplied by the British nation, and cost 
them nothing. The only advantage, in a national 
Ijoint of view, derivable from them must, there¬ 
fore, if it exist at all, be found in the trade or 
intercourse we carry on with them. But it has 
been shown, over and over again, that the trade 
with colonies differs in no important respect 
from that with foreign countries; that, unless 
it be naturally advantageous for both parties, 
it cannot be for the advantage of the mother 
country to engage in it; and that if it be natu¬ 
rally advantageous, it will be carried on to 
the same or a greater extent, were the colony 
an independent state. The great and grow¬ 
ing intercourse we have continued to keep up 
with the U. States since they achieved their 
independence, is a practical proof of the truth 
of what has now been stated. Our trade 
with Canada is, on the other hand, a proof of 
the mischief occasioned by forcing an inter¬ 
course where there is no natural aptitude for one. 
That colony, of the value of which the most 
ludicr%isly absurd notions have been enter¬ 
tained, has not, we believe, a single commodity 
to export which we might not obtain better and 


cheaper elsewhere. It is true it supplies us 
with large quantities of timber, but why? Be¬ 
cause, while timber from the N. of Europe is 
charged, on importation into this country, with 
a duty of S5s. a load, timber from Canada is 
charged with a duty of only 10s. This ^lo dc sc 
regulation, besides forcing the use of an inferior 
article, imposes a burden on -the people of Bri¬ 
tain of about 1,500,000/. a year. Surely, there¬ 
fore, it were for our advantage that it were, 
repealed; and if so, there w'ould be an end of 
nine tenths of our trade with Canada. While, 
however, the forcing a trade with colonies is no 
advantage but the reverse, the effort to keep 
them in a state of unwilling dependence, after 
they are desirous to be independent, entails a 
very heavy expense on the mother countries. Our 
ascendancy in Canada, at this moment, is u holly 
dependent on the presence of a large military 
force, occasioning, one way and another, a direct 
outlay of little less than 2,000,000/. a year; and 
all this enormous direct and indirect expense is 
incurred without any equivalent advantage, and 
with a full conviction in the mind of every man 
of sense in the empire that, in some ten of twenty 
years, Canada will be independent, or an inte¬ 
gral portion of the United States. 

It is said that the West Indian colonics are 
advantageous, because they sui)ply with sugar, 
which yields a large amount of revenue! But 
in this respect they are merely on a level with 
I China and Virginia, which supply us with tea 
and tobacco, which also yield a large amount of 
; revenue. Every one, in fact, must see that it is 
the people of Britain, and nut the West Indian 
islands, that pay the sugar duties. And as sugar 
could be imported from Brazil and Cuba quite 
as chc^ as it can be imported from the British 
West Indies, or rather, we believe, decidedly 
cheaper, it is clear the emancipation of the latter 
could not be any very material public loss. 

Nothing, therefore, can be a greater error than 
to suppose that we arc indebted for any consider¬ 
able portion of our national greatness to the 
extent of our colonial dominion. If rightly 
examined, we apprehend it will be found to be a 
sourcc-of weakness rather than of strength. We 
derive our superior wealth and civilisation from 
totally different sources — from the physical and 
moral advantages enjoyed by the U.^Kingdom ; 
and while we possess these, we need not fear 
I that any serious injury will result from the loss 
of colonial dominion. 

Our J ndian empire is a foreign dependency, 
not a colony; it does not enjoy that exemption 
from taxation, for the benefit of the U. Kingdom, 
enjoyed by our colonial possessions; and it has 
occasionally remitted considerable sums as tribute 
to England. But the magnitude of these sums 
has been grossly exaggerated ; and it has been 
doubted by various well-informed parties whe¬ 
ther, at an average of years, we have received 
any thing from India. 

Malta, Gibraltar, and such like strongholds, 
are valuable, because they afford convenient and 
secure asylums for our ships of war and merchant¬ 
men, serving also as depots for our produce, and 
arsenals, whence w'e may send out cruisers and 
expeditions to annoy our enemies in war. They 
arc, as it were, a species of foreign bulwarks, and 
are of high importance and v^ue, as means of 
defence and aggression. 

For accounts as to the population, revenue* 
&c., of India, the reader is referred to the articles 
Himuostan and Bengal (Presidency of), Bom¬ 
bay, &c. 

Hh 3 
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BRITTANY. 

llislorif. — A sketch will be given in the article 
England of the principal events in the history 
of that most important part of the empire. The 
leading epochs in the history of the latter arc: — 

I. The invasion and establishment of the 
English power in Ireland during the reign of 
Henry ll. 

1J. The union of the crowns of England and 
Scotland in 1604, on the accession of James, 
king of Scotland, to the throne of England,, va¬ 
cant by the death of Elizabeth. 

III. The great civil war in the reign of 
Charles 1., fmlowcd by the execution of that 
monarch in 1649; the establishment of the Com¬ 
monwealth; and the restoration of Charles 11. 
in 1660. 

IV. The Revolution, justly styled “ glorious,” 
of 1688, which expelled the family of Stuart 
from the throne; defined and firmly established 
the principles of the constitution ; and introduced 
a liberal, tolerant, and really responsible system 
of government, under our great deliverer, Wil¬ 
liam III., Prince of Orange. 

V. The establishment of the legislative union 
of England and Scotland, 1707. 

V^l. The accession of the House of Hanover, 
1711. 

Vri. The American war, 1776—1784. 

VIII. The war with revolutionary France, 
1793—1815. 

JX. The legislative union of Ireland with 
England and Scotland, 1799. 

X. The passing of the Reform Act, 1862. 
BRITTANY, or HRliTAONH, one of the iimst rou- 
siiU-ratile of the .'incient jiroviiircs of France, »iccup}iiiK 
till' peninsula of that name on the Atlantic. It Is jm>» 
iliMrUiuted .among the depts. of Loin* Infcrlonro, Illc- 
ct-Vilaine, Flnistcrro, Morbihan, and C6tcs-du-Nord. 

BRl VK, a town of France, dep. Correze, cap. arrund., 
in a beautiful and fertile pl.iin, on the Correze, 1.0 m. 
S.W. Tulle. Pop. (ex c.ant.) 6,062. It is well built, the 
houses being all of hewn stone, and covered with shates. 
It has a fine liospital, an t'tiltic curunsf, a sluidj’promen¬ 
ade along the river, and is encircled by planted boulevards, 
which have replaced the ancient ramj)art.s. There is here 
.1 tribunal of orltnnal jurisdletiwi, a departmental college, 
a jennidary ecclesiastical school, and .i public library. It 
inanuiactiires various descriptions of woollen goods, with 
nmsllns, silk handkerehiefs, Ac., and has m its vicinity a 
itastr Jilttture of cotton. It has also a considurable trade 
in wine, chestnuts, and rattle, and is the centre of the 
trjule in trutlles and volatiles It i0lCs. Tlie lamuus Car- 
liinal Dubois was a native ol Bnve. illugo, art. Cor¬ 
reze ) 

Biux, a vll. of France, dep. I.a Manche, 6 m. N.W. 
Vulugues. Pop. 

BUIX (S'f.), a ne-at town of France, ddp. Yoiine, on 
the road from Paris to Lyons, 7 m. S.S.K. Auxerre. 
Pop. 1,918. lamvois, the mlniKtnr of Louis XIV., whose 
proiierty it w'as, and his descendants, have attenijited, but 
without success, to introduce inaiiulactures into this 
town. It has some trsule in white wines, produced in 
the vicinity, which .are held In considerable estimation. 

BRIXEN, a town of tho Austrian empire, prov. 
Tvrol, at tho confluence of the Rientz and the Kivach, 
46*m. S.S.E. Innspruck. Pop. 3,600. It has a cathedral, 
ail episcofMil pulaco, and a college. 

BUlXIl AM, a sea-port and par. of England, co. Devon, 
blind, llaytor, 166 in. W.8.VV. London, just within 
Berry Head, which forms the W. point of I’orbay. Area 
of par. 5,210 acres. Pop. of par. in 1831, .5,015. The town 
is built in a narrow ravine opening towards the sea, and 
on the cliffs Impending over it on either side, and is 
divided into the upper and lower towns. In the latter the 
buildings are much crowded, in narrow irregular streets 
and alloys; but the upper town contains many good 
Itouses, as does also the immediate neighbourhood, which 
is remarkably picturesque. The church in the upper 
town Is an ancient structure, with some interesting m<^ 
numents: in tho lower town is a chapel of ease, which 
has300 free sittings: the living is a vicarage (with the 
perpetual curacies ofChurston and Kingswoar annexed), 
111 tlic gift of tho crown. It has also a Baptist and a 
Wesleyan chapel, and a national school, incorporated 
with an endowed one founded 1634, which educates about 
400 boiH and girls. There is a pier harbour at the end 
of theUwer town, consisting of an inner and outer basin, 
whlcn communirate with each other, and are safe and 
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commodious: the latter was formed at a recent period 
by the Inhab. at the cost of 5,300/. The spring tide rises 
about 24 it. at the pier-head. The prinripal trade of the 
place is connected with the Torbay fishery, in which 
about 120 vessels, of 20 to 45 tons, and 70 smaller boats, 
are engaged ; the greater part of the fish being forwarded 
to the London, Bath, and Exeter markets: there are 
also upwards of 12 U vessels, of r*0 to 120 tons, belonging 
to the place, chiefly eiigageil in the coasting trade of the 
Channel. There are extensive marble quarries in the 
neighbourhood ; and also an Iron mine, whence, of late 
years, several thousand tons of ore are annually shipped 
at BrixhHHi for the Welsh furnaces. The market les- 
tab. 1799) is held on Thursdays and Saturdays; a fair on 
Whit Tuesday and two following days. By far the most 
remarkable historical event connected with this place, or 
with Torbay, is the landing of our great deliverer 
I William III. at its pier, on the 5th of November, 1688. 
BKOADS'l'AHlS, a small sea-port and w'atering- 

K laee of England, co. Kent, £. coast. Isle of Thanet, 
alf way between the N. Foreland and Ramsgate, G6 ra. 
E. by S. I^ontlon, Tbcre arc several good lodmng- 
hnubfs, warm baths, two public libraries, good hotel, as- 
sembly-ruom, Ac , and an epi.S(‘opaI cliapel, built in 1828. 
There is a wooden pier (formed in the reign of Henry 
VIII.), which is aeressible for small vessels. Two small 
fairs are held, April H. and .Tuly 10. There arc many ves¬ 
tiges which prove tlie ancient import.'ince of the place; hut 
it had dwindled to an inconsiderable lishing village, when 
(Hithin a comp.*irntively recent period) it came into la- 
voiir as a sca-liatliing pf.ice. 

BROCKII ADEN, a vil. of the rru-ssmii States, prov. 
Westphalia, reg. Minden, 4 m S. Haile. Fop. 

It has a gin distillery, and a thread m.uiiil.ietorv. 

BHODY, a town of tlie Aiistri.in Stati's, N.ft. part of 
Galicia, circ. Zloczow, iK'ar the Loiifinewoi Ruesm, .V2m. 

E by N. I.emberg ; hit. 7' N.,’ long. 2.')^^ JH' E. P<»p. 
2.\00(), of whom 18,000 are Ji’ws. It is situated in a 
marshy plain ; and the hoii.srs being mostly of wood, and 
the streets iinpaved and filthy, it is well entitled to the 
name it liears, Itroelj/ moaning a dirty place. But, not¬ 
withstanding Its uiipruniising appearance, it enjoys a 
very considerable trade. In inU it .acqiiin^d tlic privilege 
of a tree eomuiercial tonn; th.at is, a town into which 
commodities may be imported, and from which they may 
be export<*d free of duty. This franchi'.o has rendered 
it an important emporium ; and ito tans are attended by 
dealers from the I kraine and Odessa, Moldavia, Wal- 
hirhia. Ac., as well as the eontiguous Aiistri.in and Rus¬ 
sian provinces. The principal article** brought Irom the 
S are catth*, espe«*ially horses, with hides, tallow, w’ax, 
Ac., vvhieh .are exchanged for coloni.al produce, manu- 
hictured goods, hardware, particularly scathes, furs, 
jewellery, Ae. It is a constjmt pr.aclioe in the transit 
trade between Odessa and Brody, to ofler as security for 
the duty on th(' articles so eonvejed, a rertaiu number of 
sorts, or Russi.an slaves, t.aken .at a valuation of 1(H)silver 
roubles (16/.) a head. This seenrily is preferred to a 
gn.ir.antot! on land, from its being more convertible. 
Tliere is a regul.ir exclnuige with Odessa. The greater 
part of this imi»ort.uit traile is in the hands of .Tewish 
mercliants settled at Brody, of whom 46 are s.aidtnbe opu¬ 
lent, w hile about 200 more jiossess smaller capitals. It is 
tlic seat of a mercantile tribunal; has a Catholic and three 
Greek churches; one large and two or three smaller 
synagogues ; a convent and hospital of the Sisters of 
Charity; grammar and commerciiU schools, with peculiar 
schools for Christians and Jews; a theatre, in which, 
during the fairs, plays are alternately represented in the 
German and Folisli languages; a Jewish hospital, Ac. 
The town is on the estate of Count Potoeki, who lias 
a large e.istle withiii its precincts. (Austrian Eucyc. ; 
Uagemeistcr on the Trade qf the Black Sea^ passtm s and 
Private Com.) 

BROKK, a village of Holland, 6 rn. N.E. Amster¬ 
dam. Pop. 800. It is celebrated for the wealth of 
its inhab., but more for the extreme cleanliness of its 
houses and streets, the attention to which has been 
carried to an absurd and ridiculous excess. There is a 
good description of this village in Cluambers’s Tour to 
the Rhme. 

BROMBERG, a town of the Prnssi.an States, prov. 
l*o8en, cap. circ. same name, on the Rraa, 6 m. from 
its confluence with tho Vistula. Pop. 8,000. The canal 
joining the Vistula with the Netz, an affluent of the 
Oder, runs between this town and Nakel on the Netz. 
It has a court of appeal for tho circ., a gymnasium, and 
other literary establishments, several distilleries and 
brew'crh's, and a considerable and increasing trade. 

BROMLEY, a par. and town of England, co. Kent, 
Latlie Sutton-at-Hune, bund. Bromley and Beckenham, 
10 m. 8.K. London. Fop. (1821) 3,147 ; (1831)4,002: 
houses at the latter date, 733 ; area 4,630 acres. The 
town is on the N. bank of the Raveusboume, and chiefly 
consists of one street of neat respectable houses, ex¬ 
tending for some distance along the line of road from 
11 h 4 
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tho metropolis to Tunbridge: it la lighted and partially 
paved. The church la a apadoua structure, with an em¬ 
battled tower; the Independents and Wesleyans have 
each a chapel; a national school for both sexes is sup¬ 
ported by subscr.; there is an almshouse for old 

O ilc, rent free; a charitable estab., called Bromley 
ege, founded in 166G, and enlarged and endowed by 
many subsequent benefactors, supports 40 clergymen’s 
widows, who each receives 38/. a year, with coals and can¬ 
dles: the edifice encloses two Quadrangular areas, and 
has a chapel, the minister of which receives 150/. a year: 
the charity is under the direction of 14 trustees. There is 
a weekly market on Thursday, a monthly one, for cattle, 
every third Thursday, and ann. fairs Feb. 14, Aug. 4, 
chiefly for live stock. Ann. val. of prop, in 1815, 14,798/. 
It is the central town of a poor law union of 16 pars.; 
its own rates average 1,294/. The inhab. are chiefly en¬ 
gaged in agriculture. From the 8th century the manor 
has vestedjjvith little interruption, in the bishops of Ro¬ 
chester. The present palace was rebuilt on an ancient 
site in 1777; it is a plain brick building, on an eminence 
^ m. from the town; an ancient spring in its gardens has 
medicinal properties similar to those of Tunbridge: after 
being neglected two or three centuries, it was reopened 
in 1756, and continues to be much resorted to; its weekly 
market was granted to tho town in 1477. 

BROMSGROVK, a par. and town of England, co. 
'Worcester, hund. Haif-shirc, 100 m. N.W. London. 
Pop. (1821)7,519; (1831) 8,612: houses at the latter date, 
1,862. The town is situated on the W. bank of the Sal- 
warp, in a fertile and well wooded vale, and chiefly con¬ 
sists of one spacious street about a inllo in length, paved 
and lighted. Its churrh, on a gentle rise, has a tower 
and spire, together 189 ft. in height, and considered the 
finest in the co. There are 3 dissenting chapels; a free 
grammar-school, founded by Edward VI. (in which 12 
boys arc clothed and educated, with 7 scholarships, and 6 
fellowships in Worcester College, Oxford) ; and a town- 
hall, with a market-place under it. The weekly market 
is on Tuesday ; two annual fairs are held, June 24th and 
Oct. 1st Kul making is the chief business of the place; 
there is also a large button manufactory. In the adjoin, 
ing parish of Stoke Prior there are large salt and alkali- 
worxs, in which some of the inhab. of Ilromsgrove are 
employed: the linen manufacture was fonnerly carried 
on, but is now extinct. The line of the Birmingham and 
Gloucester railway passes near the town. The annuiii 
value of its real prop, in 1825 was 26,661/. It is the central 
town of a poor law union of 9 parishes; its ovn rates 
average 1,859/.: it has 5 guardians. A court of requests 
for d^tsunder 40s. is hvld in the town every third Wed¬ 
nesday. Bromsgrovc Lickey, a lofty range, in which the 
Salwarp, Rea, and some other streams, have their source, 
lies on the N. of tho town. 

BROMYARD, a par. and town of England, co. Here¬ 
ford, hund. Broxasn, 110 m. N.W. London. Fop., In 
1821, 2,767; 1831, 3,051 ; houses, 596; area, 9,310 acres. 
The town, situated near the Fromc, in an orchard district, 
consists of several irregular streets, which are paved and 
lighted; many of its houses are of wood. There is a 
spacious church, in the Norman style; an Independent 
cnapel; a free grammar-school, founded by Ellaabeth ; a 
natfoiial school, for 120 children ; and almshouses fur 7 
old women. The weekly market is Monday ; corn, cheese, 
and butter are the chief articles. Petty bossions for the 
hund. are held in the town. The par. comprises three 
townships and one chapelry. 

BRONNITZY, a town of Russia in Europe, gov. 
Nqvgorod, on the road from St. Petersburg to Moscow, 
15 m. £. Novgorod. Pop. 1,200. The Msta is here 
crossed by a floating bridge of considerable dimensions. 
In the environs is a conical mound, which appears to 
be artifldal; and with respect to which several curious 
traditions are current. It was formerly surmounted by 
a wo^en chapel, which has recently been replaced by 
one of stone. iSchniMei\ La Musstei ^c. p. 175.) 

BRONTE, or BRONTI, a town of Sicily, Val di 
Catania, cap. cant., near the Giaretta, at the w. base of 
Mount iEtna, 22 m. N.N. W. Catania. Pop. 8,871, having 
declined 282 between 1798 and 1831, when the 1a«>t census 
was taken. It has several churches and convents; is 
healthy; has manufactures of woollens and paper; and 
the auJacent territory ))roduccs corn, wine, silk, pes- 
tachio nuts, almonds, &c. Lord Nelson was created 
Duke of Bronte in 1799i with an income of 6.000 oncie 

Brooklyn, a suburb of New York, on Long 
Island; see New York.. 

BROSELEY, a market town and par. of England, 
co. Salop, hand. Wenlock, 127 m. N.W. Lontlon, on the 
Severn, by which it is separated from Madely. Area of 
par. 1,550 acres. Pop. (1831) 4,S^. The town consists 

{ irincipally of one long street, with smaller ones branch- 
ng oif to tlie diiibrent collieries and other works. It has 
a parish church, and chapels for different dcuurainatlons 
of dissenters i and there is a chapel of ease at Jackfield, 
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within tho parish. It is within the Jurisdiction of the 
bur. of Wenlock. Courts leet for the manor are held in 
tho town-hall in April and October, at the latter of which 
four constables are appointed; and a court of requests, 
for the recovery of small debts is held generally every 
alternate Wednesday. There are here extensive coal 
and iron mines, with large iron-foundries; and it is cele> 
brated for its extensive manufacture of tobacco-pipes 
and garden-pots. A burning spring or well was dis¬ 
covered here in 171L which disappeared on the sinking 
of a coal mine in 1755. Owing to the depression of the 
iron trade, the town declined considerably previously to 
the last census (1831), there having been a falling off in 



BROU, a town of France, dep. Eure-et-Loirc, cap. 
cant., on the Ozanne, 24 m. S.W. Chartres. P«p. 2,389. 
It manufactures serges, and has a foundry and tan¬ 
neries. 

BROUAGE, a fortified town and sea-port of France, 
d#p. Charente liifcrieure, on the strait dividing tiio 
island of Oleron from the mainland, 8 m. S.S.W. Itoch- 
fort; lat. 45° 52' 13" N., long. 1 ° 3' 45 " W. Its port ad¬ 
mits only of vessels of small burden; but it Is strong by 
nature as well as art, and is of importance from its de¬ 
fending the approaches to Uochfort, and the left of the 
Charente. Around the town are extensive salt marshes, 
from which salt is obtained in grciit niiantitios, and of an 
excellent quality. 'I'o facilitate its shipment, the marshes 
are traversed by u canal running from the Charente above 
Hochfort to a little below Brouage. (Diet. Geos. Atr.) 

BRUCHSAL, a town of the G. D. Baden, cap. baili¬ 
wick, on the Salza, 12 m. N.Ii. Carlsruhe. Pop, 7,200. 

BRUGES, a city of Belgium, cap. W. Flanders, and 
of an arroiid. and 5 cantons, in a v:ist level plain of .sandy 
soil at the junction of the canals from Ghent, Ostend, and 
L’Eeluse ; 7 m. from the N. Sea, 12 m. K. Ostend 24 
m. W.N.W. Ghent, and 60 in. N.W. Brussels; hit. 
510 13' N., long. 30 1 :/ K. It is the seat of an episcopal see 
under the archbishop of Mechlin; the seat of a court of 
assize, of a high court of justice, and of a court of com¬ 
merce. Pop , in 1830,42,198; in 1 m 38, 44,374, Tlie records 
of births and deaths Irom 1700 to 1814 show a natural in¬ 
crease of only 8,214 in 114 years; that is, an average an¬ 
nual increase of 2 in 1,000. 1'hc city h;i5 a circumference of 
nearly 44 m., and is entered by 6 gates. It has 6 large 
squares, in which are held w eekly markets and annual 
fairs, and above 200 streets and lanes ; some are wide and 
handsome, and all are generally clean. Many large and 
noble ancient mansions, and spacious public edifices, pre¬ 
sent their pointed gables to the streets, and afloril’inte¬ 
resting sperimens of the ornamental Gothic architecture 
of the middle ages; they induce the contemplative 
spectator to revert to the grandeur and opulence of 
Bruges in the days of chivalry, when its gorgeous halls 
and courts were scenes of regal pomp and pageantry, and 
impress him with a feeling of sadness in contrasting its 
ancient prosperity with Us present comparative de.so- 
lation. Bruges, in common with all thetowns of W. Flan¬ 
ders, is destitute of spring-water, so that the Inliabitants 
are obliged, as were their ancestors in the time of Plinv to 
have recourse to supplies from the clouds. For this pur¬ 
pose, every house is provided uitli a cistern for collecting 
rain from its roof; and that wJiich gathers In the ditclies of 
the ramparts is conveyed by means of hydraulic machi- 
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tcrsected,of which 12 are of wood, and rotatory, and 42 
of stone or brick : hence tho Flemish name of the place, 
— Brugge, that is, bridges; in French, Bruges. The 
Ostend canal presents an expanse of surface that re. 
scmbles a statdy river, and is suiKciently wide and deep 
to admit the passage of ships of .*i(K) tons from the sea. 
The canal to Ghent is also navigable for large and heavy 
vessels. Its trekschuit^ or passage-boat, is a huge floating 
hotel, affording every accommrKlatiou; but delicate pas¬ 
sengers are liable to much annoyance from the state of 
the nearly stagnant water, which oficn is nearly black 
with putridity, and covered with dead fish, owing, it is 
said, to tne extensive stoebing of flax in the river I.ys, 
which Joins the canal at Ghent. The level character of 
tho country is shown by tho fact, that between Bruges 
and Ghent, a distance of nearly 35 m., tins great canal 
has not a single lock. The central basin or duck of 
Bruges is capwle of containing above 100 vessels always 
afloat; and the convenient quays, stores, and spacious 
warehouses by which it is surrounded, afford great faci¬ 
lities for tho despatch of business. Tlie city Is advan¬ 
tageously situated for both maritime and inland com¬ 
merce ; and though Its commercial transactions arc now 
Infinitely inferior to those of which it justly boasted in 
the I5tb century, they are perseveiingly carried OLwith 
most of tho principal ports of France, Spain. HRiand 
Italy, England, Sweden, Denmark, Norwi^, aAdRuliS: 
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'* Besides the facilities for internal commerce afforded 
bv excellent roads to the other principal towns of the 
kingdom, Bruges possesses an important advantage in 
being traversed by the great national line of railway 
from Ostend to Ghent, Mechlin, &c.” 

The leading manufactures of Bruges consist of lace, 
linens, woollen and cotton goods, and of salt and sugar 
refining. Breweries are numerous ; and several establish¬ 
ments are in operation for the manufacture of soap, 
pottery, leather, toliacco, and especially for blenching, 
distilling, and dyeing. The blue dyes of the stufi^ of 
Bruges are believed to derive their peculiar excellence 
from the ^aUty of the canal water in which they arc 
scoured. The lace manufacture is the must Important. 
It employs 7,400 persons, or more than one-sixth of the 
whole population. Children arc taught to make lace in 
at least 200 schools established for this purpose. The 
exports comprise corn, cattle, and other agricultural pro¬ 
duce of the soil, and the products of the various mauufac- 
torles. The Imports consist of wool, cotton, metals, dye- 
woods, drugs, wines, and miscellaneous foreign pro¬ 
ductions. 

Among the most remarkable public ediQccs are the ca¬ 
thedral of Notre Dame (Oiiser Vrouw), the tower of 
which is so lofty, that when the atmosphere is particu- 
larly clear, it is visible from the mouth of the Thames. 
The Interior contains an exquisitely carv ed pulpit; a 
marble statue of the Virgin and Child, attributed to 
Michael Angelo, and for which Horace Walpole offered 
30,000 florins ; and two costly old monuments of Charles 
the Bold, Duke of Burgundy, and his daughter, the wife 
of the Emperor Maximilian, in richlv gilded bronze and 
silver. The old Gothic hospital of St. John, and the 
elegant cathedral of St. Saviour, have several celebrated 
pictures by Hans ilemllng. Van Dyke, and others. In 
tlie great hull of the H6tel de Villc is the public library, 
contaiinng many curious illuminated MSS., a missal of 
the 14th century, and the scheme of a lottery draw'n at 
Bruges in 144.'}. These, and other Gothic buildings in the 
city, belong gcTierally to the 14th century, and are orna¬ 
mented with windows of rich coloured glass, sculptured 
monuments, and paintings by the old Flemish masters. 
In tile great square is a lofty Gothic tower or belfry, the 
most beautiful in Europe, and its rhimes or carillons are 
esteemed the most complete and harinonious in the Ne¬ 
therlands, where only superior qualities are approsed iu 
this species of musical instrument, or ratlier machine. 
In this tower there are 48 bells, sonic weighing 6 tons: 
they are plm'ixl upon every quarter of an iiour commonly 
by meiuis of an immense co]>per cylinder communicating 
with the cluck, and weighing about tons. Its surface 
is pierced l>y 30,500 square holes, so that an infinite vap 
ricty of airs may be set upon it, by merely shifting the 
iron pegs that lift the hammers. 'On particular days a 
paid professor of music perlorms the finest pieces by 
striking with great effort upon huge keys witli well- 
guarded fists, and upon pedals with his feet. Watchmen 
are constantly posted at the top of this tower to make 
alarm signals of fire, by ringing a loud bell, and exhibit¬ 
ing ,in the day, a flag, and in the night, a lant«>rn, towards 
the point whither the engines are required to hasten, 
wiiicti is furtlier indicated by a speaking-trumpet. The 
city fire establishment consists ot 9 engines and 140 men. 
The ancient abbey of the Dunes is a vast and solid build¬ 
ing, in which is lield the episcopal academy. The Jeru¬ 
salem church is a fac-siinile of the Holy Tomb. There 
is a Beguinage, or convent of Beguin nuns, and also a 
convent of Knglisli Augustin nuns, possessing a richly 
ornamented ehureh. Tlic city is divided into 7 Catholic 
parishes, and contains 1 Protestant clinrch. SeverM 
other public edifices are worthy of notice, as well as 
ancient private mansions interestingly associated with 
important historical events and personages. The council 
chamber of the Palais de Justice contains an immense 
chimney-piece of wood beautifully carved, in 1529, with 
figures of Charles V. and his family as large as life. 
There is a small theatre, a botanic garden, a museum of 
natural history, several literary and scientific societies, 
a well-attended athciueum or collegiate school for the 
higher degrees of education, receiving annually from go¬ 
vernment 6,3,50 fr.; a good surgical school, attended 
commonly by .50 students; and a very flourishing aca¬ 
demy of painting and sculpture, in wliidi, besides the stu- 
denPs course, gratuitous Instruction is given to others 
in architecture, design, and drawing. Its gallery of 
paintings comprises several by the celebrated Van Eyck. 

Few cities are better provided with endowed charities 
and asylums for the destitute and afflicted, and with 
schools for instrueting the children of the poor. The 
average number of persons in a state of indigence within 
the city is estimated at 5,000. The poor-house is a cen- 
trkl establishment for the two Flanders, and will contain 
550 paupers: the number of inmates is gcnera]l> about 
500. ^Tnc prison is kept remarkably clean, and the walls 
of itd^lls are rendered dry and secure by a casing of 
thick Doards of oak. There is a numt-dc-pi^t6, or bene¬ 
volent institution (br lending money upon pledges. In 


1832 the number of pledges deposited was 106,371, and 
the amount lent upon them was 780.891 fr. The city au¬ 
thorities exercise a vigilant superintendence in matters 
afibeting the public health, and gold medals are awarded 
to those medical gentlemen who have manifested a bene¬ 
volent zeal in gratuitous vaccination. The number of 
children who were vaccinated in 1832 was 10,988, and of 
183 who took the small pox, 12 died. The temi^rature 
of the atmosphere about Bruges is subject to sudden and 
extreme transitions; and oppressive heat of the mid-day 
sun in summer is often succeeded by very chilling evea^ 
ing damps. Health and longevity appear, however, 
to be kept up to the average points, and those who 
pttssess the means of choosing their place of residence 
often prefer this locality ; so that the spacious mansions 
of the opulent burghers of former times are now te¬ 
nanted by many of the highest families of Flanders, and 
by retired independent merchants, to whom this old city 
would seem to-^havc peculiar attractions. The adjacent 
rural districts to the W. display tlie most exuberant spe¬ 
cimens of the Flemish farmeries; and orchards, which 
abound in every part of W. Flanders, arc especially nu¬ 
merous in the vicinity of Bruges, producing excellent 
cherries, apples, pears, walnuts, plums, and, less com¬ 
monly, apricots and jieacbes. 

The history of Bruges commences at a very early date. 
It was a prosperous scat of manufacturing and com¬ 
mercial industry long before Ghent and Antwerp rose 
to the same distinction. In the 7th century it was ra¬ 
pidly acquiring iint>ortance, and under Charlemagne, 
at the end of the Hth century, its weavers were highly 
distinguished. During the government of the rich and 
powerful counts of Flanders, who resided at Bruges 
from the 9tli to the 1,5th centuries, its woollen manulac- 
tures grew and flourished to an amazing extent, so that 
Philip le Bun, in 1439, to commemorate its great prospe¬ 
rity, instituted the chivalric order of tife Golden Fleece. 
At the P'leniish court of this ostentatious Duke of Bur¬ 
gundy, whose hypucri^y, and not his exemption from 
pride and cruelty, procured him the cognomen of Good, 
a sumptuous splendour of pageantry was displayed, which 
no European monarch could imitate,'and an absolute 
power was exercised, which none dared dispute. The 
records of luxurious banquets and apparel at this period 
.w almost incredible. Not only the dresses of men and 
women, but the housings of their liorses, were of velvet, 
satin, and gold, protuselv spangled with brilliant jewels, 
— an extravagance w’hicli Charles V., in the following 
century, was obliged to suppress by enacting sumptuary 
laws. The wealth and splendid attire of the citizens of 
Bruges had long been subjects of wonder ;«for W’licn the 
queen of Philip Ic Bel, of France, visited this city in I3(N), 
slie Is Stiid to have exclaimtHl with astonishiqent, “ I here 
see hundreds who have more the appearance of queens 
than myself.” The public and private buildini^s of the 
city were worthy to display such courtly magnificence; 
so that Southey, judging from the existing architectural 
remains of that ancient grandeur, says, in his ** Pilgrim¬ 
age to W.atei loo,”— 

“ WhcTi I ma> read ot tilts in days of old, 

(If toumays gracvtl by cliiettaitM of renown. 

Fair diiineN, grave ritizens, and warrinrH bold— 

If fancy would itourtray bome stately town 
W'hiLh of such iminp bt theatre might lie, 

Fair Urugea! 1 shall then reniumber thee.** 

This noble city, throughout the 14th and 15th centu¬ 
ries, was the central emporium of the whole commercial 
wot Id, aud had resident consuls and ministers from every 
kingdom in Europe. In the Hanseatic I.eaguc, or con¬ 
federacy of tlie gre.at European ports for the promotion 
of commerce. Bruges w as the loading city, and the grand, 
depot of iiat al stores Her quays were crowded with fo¬ 
reign ships and merchants, and her piles of magiiiticent 
warehouses were filled with tlie wool of England, tho 
linen of Flanders, and tlie silk of Persia. Her w'eavera 
were celebrated for making the most beautiful de¬ 
scription of tapestry more than a century before the 
Gobelins manufacture was commenced under the di¬ 
rection of their descendants. The wealth of the citi¬ 
zens of course was enormous: a single merchant gave 
security fur the ransom of Jean sans Peur, the last 
Count of Flanders, to the amount of 400,000 cr()wns of 
TOld. U'he annual exports merely of stufift manu¬ 
factured from English and Spanish wool amounted to 
8,000,000 florins, and the florin was then quadruple its 
present value. This amazing prosperity continued undl- 
minished during the dominion of the dukes of Burgundy; 
but under the Austrian dynasty, at the close of 18^ 
century, the rebellious conduct of its Inhabitants, In for¬ 
cibly imprisoning the Archduke Maximilian, induct his 
father, the Emperor of Gennany, to visit the city with 
such destructive vengeance that henceforthTts greatness 
died away, its trade was transferred to Antwerp, and 
the religious persecution and brutal feroci^ of the 
Spanish under Philip II. and the Duke of Alva com. 
pleted the process of lU ruin, at the end of the 16th ron- 
tury, by compelling its artizans to escape for their lives 
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to England, whore they found a hearty welcome from 
Queen Elizabeth, and became the moans of estalilishiiig 
the woollen manufactures, for which this country has 
since become so distinguished. The subsequent history 
of Bruges, under the dominion of the Spanish, French, 
and Austrians, is comparatively of little interest. 

In glancing over the records of the old cities of Flan¬ 
ders, we find a reckless passion for freedom developing 
itself in a long succession of obstinate and sanguinary 
conflicts between the people and their rulers, and oiten 
l|gbween diflbrent towns and parties. By turns we find 
the viotorious citizens, enjoying a short interval of intem¬ 
perate and insolent triumph, abusing the blessings pro¬ 
cured by the death of thousands of tlieir compatriots, and 
then find them ruinously defeated, and sufTering long pe¬ 
riods of abject slavery and financial exhaustion under the 
despotism of their haughty and ambitious conquerors. 

Bruges, during its golden age of commercial ascendancy 
in the middle ages, was the native place of numerous 
eminent scholastic and philosophic authors, classical 
commentators, mathematicians, jurisconsults, theolo¬ 
gians, physicians, and painters. A list of these persons 
Is given In the first of the following works, on the autho¬ 
rity of which the statements of the present article princi- 
mlly depend. {Fonder Maelen's Diet, Gi‘og, de la 
Flandre Occidentale; Guide Books by Coglan, Boyce^ 
^e. i Murray's Hand-Book ; Deliecs du Pays Bus; 
Grattan's Hist, qf the Netherlands, ^e.) A i)Ian of the 
city of Bruges, on a large scale, has been published by 
the Geograph. Estab. of Brussels. 

BRUGGEN, a town of the Prussian States, prov. 
Rhine, reg. Dusseldorf, on the Sehwalmen, 10 m. S.W. 
Kempen. Po]). 7ti0. It has a fine Catholic, and a C'al- 
vniist church, with linen fabrics, bleach-fields, oil-mills, 
and a tannery. 

BRUGUIE'KE, a town of Fr.inpe, d^*p. Tarn, cap. 
cant., on the There, 4 m. S. Castres. I'op. 4,0(K). It 
m.anufactures flannels, coverlets, and other de;>criptions 
of woollen goods. | 

BliUHL, a town of the Prussian States, prov. Rhine, 
reg. Cologne, 4 m. W. the Rhine, and 9 m. S. Cologne. 
Pop. 1,70«. It is surrounded by walls, is w’oll built, and 
has a seminary fur the instruction of schoolmasters; 
Imt it derives its principal consflliuence from the magni¬ 
ficent castle In Its vicinity, cominenceil in I7‘2'> by the 
doctor Clement Augustus, of Bavaria, and finished bv 
Maximilian Frederick. It is .spleudidly fitted up, and 
has extensive pleasure-grouudb and gardens. {Sehrei- 
ber.) 

BRUMATH, a town of France, dep. Bas-Rhin, cap. 
cant., on the, Zom, 12 m. N N.W. Str:i.sburg. Pop. 
4,131. It is supposed to occupy the site of the ancient 
Brucomagus ; and the medals, marbles, urns, tkc., which 
have been found here jirove, at least, that it had been 
iiihabiced by the Romans. Some hard fighting took 
place in its vicinage, in 1793, between the French and 
Austrians. {Diet. Giog.) 

BUUNN, a town of the Austrian States, cap. Moravia, 
at the confluence of the Schwarra and Zwittawa, 70 in. 
N.N.E. Vienna, lat. 49° IP 28" N., long, ifioacyg:/' k. 
Pop. 3H,000, exc. garrison of3,000 or 4,000. It is built on 
the doclivlty of a hill, having the cathedral on its sum¬ 
mit and the suburbs at its foot; is encircled by walls, 
bastions, and trenches, and was formerly dufemded by tlie 
citadel of Spielberg, on the hill of that name to the w. of 
the town ; but the defences of the latter having been de¬ 
stroyed by the French, it is now used as a state prison 
and house of correction ; Silvio Pellico was shut up in it 
for above 8 years. Though narrow and crooked, the 
streets are well paved, lighted, and provided with foot 
pavements. Among tlie public buildings are,—the cathe¬ 
dral, remarkable for the height of its nave; St. Jacoii’s 
church, built in 1315, with a tower 270 ft. in height, a bell 
weighing 115 centners, and sonic monuments ; the epis¬ 
copal pmaco ; the Landhaue, formerly a rich Augustine 
convent, now the residence of the governor, and the place 
of meeting of the states of the prov.; the* town-house, 
a Gothic structure, built in 1511; the barracks, an en¬ 
ormous pile, formerly the Jesuits' college, having 7 
courts, a fine church, and a riding-school; the theatre, 
with its assembly-rooms; the Maria school for young 
ladies, &c. Many of the nobility beloiij^ing to the prov. 
have here fln^alaces, which give an air of grandeur to 
ttie town. The quarter called ttio Franzensberg is 
very picturesque; In the gardens a marble monument 
was erected in 1818, in honour of the late cmi>eror Fran¬ 
cis I. The Ausgarteii, a park laid out as a garden, was 
opened to the public by Joseph II. Brunn is the seat of 
a bishopric ana of the government of Moravia and Aus¬ 
trian Silesia, of a Protestant consistory, a court of ap¬ 
peal, high criminal and military courts, the landrecht, or 
nobles' court for the prov., atid is the place of meeting of 
the provincial estates, and the residence of their standing 
committee. It has a philosophical institute, a gymna¬ 
sium, a principal normal scnool; schools for young 
ladies, tradesmen, and mechanics; a theological seminary, 
and numerous parish and lufimt schools, an Imperial 
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society for the encouragement of agriculture and of the 
natural history and geography of Moravia, to whicii is 
attached a valuable museum, a botanical garden, and a 
public library. It has general, orphan, and lying-in hos¬ 
pitals ; a lunatic asylum ; with numerous institutions for 
the relief of the poor. The manufactures of Brunn are 
of very considerable value and importance. Those of 
woollen goods are the most extensive in tlie empire; and 
the town has thence been called the Austrian Leeds. 
Latterlj, however, the cloth trade has been represented 
as not in a very prosperous state. The cotton manufac¬ 
ture has been introduced, and has made considerable 
progress; and silk, glass, soap, tobacco, and machinery, 
are extensively produced. Its trade is very extensive; 
and it will be still farther promoted by the branch which 
is to be carried to it from the railway now being made 
from Vienna to Galicia. {Osterrcischen Encyc. t Mur¬ 
ray's Handbook, &c.) 

BRUNSWICK {Ger.Braunschweig), THE DUCHY 
OF, in Germany, consists of five detached portions of terri. 
tory on the rivers Weser, Seine, Ocker, and Aller, between 
iat. 510 38' and .520 59' N., .and long. 9^ UK and 11® 22' K. 
It occupies part of the vast plain which stretches from the 
foot of the Harz mountains, and their continuation (the 
Soiling) to the German Ocean and the Baltic, with a 

f iortion of the rise of those chains on the N. side. The 
argest portion contains the districts of Wolfenbiittcl and 
Schouiiigen, in which the cities of Brunswick and Wolf- 
ciibuttel, and the towns of Koiiigsbuttcr and I lelmstiult, 
arc situated. The district of Woltcnbuttol is traversed by 
the Ocker, which rises in the Harz mountains, and is not 
navigable. The Aller traverses the dLstrict of Schouin- 
gen, hut is not n.aviguble in that part of its course; nor is 
the Seme navigable, which traverses the district of that 
n-amc. The Weser, which forms the boundary of the 
duchy towrards l*rus.sian Westplialia for a considerable 
distance, affords an excellent water coinmuiiication with 
the sea and the. iiarbour of Bremen on the one side, 
and with the states of Hesse and Thuringia, in the 
hi'avt of Germany, on the other, by rac'ans of tlie Werra 
and the Fulda, which unite near Mnuhm. and thence 
take the name of Weser. This river, wliieh foni-s the 
main outlet for the waters falling from the N. ami W. 
sides of the Harz, and the Thnringiaii forest ultim.itely 
receives all the smaller streams which previously unite 
with the Aller, excepting the Bode, which falls into the 
Saale, a tributary of the Elbe, and w'hich traverses the 
third and most southern detached portion of territory, 
the district of Blankenburg. Of the Harz mouiitams, 
which, with tiic Thuringian forest, separate* the tribu¬ 
taries of tlie Kibe from those of the Weser; a eoiisidcr- 
alile portion, valuable fur minerals and forests of vast 
extent, belongs to Brunswick. The summit of the 
Brocken, and the rude and almost impassable Central 
Harz, in which gr.’iiiite, mica slate, and primitiiu 
formations predominate, belong to Hanover, while tlie 
E. and W. f.vlls of the range, in wliicii the transition 
.and secondary formations prevail, (orin jiart of tin; 
Duchy of Brunswick. A portion of this muimtain chain 
belongs jointly to the two governnieiits, and is disliii- 
giiished by tlie denomination of Cowniunum Harz, 'i’he 
highest summits within the Duchy are tlie Worinberg, 
2,SK() ft., ainl the Aekormanshbhe, 2,705 ft. in lieight. 
The next considerable mountain, or, ratiier, forest 
range, is the Soiling, whicli lies betw'cen the rivers 
Seine and Weser, and is covered wdth extensive and va¬ 
luable wood) of oak And b(<ech. Tlie suinniits of this 
chain are of no great elevation. Iron is found, and sand¬ 
stone, know'll under the name of Solliiiger stones, is 
quarried in them. 'I'hc Elm, a slight range of heights 
between the Ocker and the Aller, is covered with woods 
of oak and beeeti, and contains veins of iron and beds 
of coal, witli uceasional mineral springs. 

Two small detached portions of territbry, viz., the 
circuit of Thedinghausen on the Weser, to the N.W. 
of Hamcln, and that of Badenburg, arc enclosed by the 
Hanoverian territory, and form part, the former of the 
Weser district, the latter of the Seine district. Finally, 
the detached circuit of Kalvorde, inclosed within the 
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The various religious denominations arc thus classified: 
Lutheran, 242,700, in 238 parishes, witli 398 churches and 
chapels, directed by 29 superintendents, aud 7 general 
superintendents; the Calvinists linve but one parish, 
and the Catholics three parishes. The most perfect to¬ 
leration and equality of civil and religious rights are 
shivcd by all the Christian persuasions. The Jews, IftOO 
in number, have four synagogues. The number of Hem- 
huters (a kind of Quakers) is stated at 100. 

A census of the po|>. in 1814 gave 207,(K)0 as the num¬ 
ber of the inhab., which consequently increased dow u to 
1832 in the proportion of about 1 per cent, perann.; 
and, supposing the same rate of increase to have con¬ 
tinued down to the present time (1839), the pop. will 
now be nearly 263,000. We have stated that the hilly 
parts of the duchy arc covered with forests of fir, oak, 
and beech. Aecording to Dr. Volgcr, about 390,000 aeres 
are arable and meadow land, 294,000 acres fori'sts, and 
228,000 uncultivated moor8,water, Ac. The plain at the N. 
fall of the Harz is mostly of a limestone soil, alternating 
with beds of lo.am, and is fertile; the districts along the 
Woser .mil Seine are also fertile ; but the predominant 
feature is sand in those parts. Towards the N. part 
of the duchy, th«>sr fruitful plains merge into the 
arid and unproductive sandy heaths of Dolgen and 
lameborg. The average produce of corn, of all des¬ 
criptions, Is estimated, by Vcllguth at ab«>ut .'>7''j,0()0 
rs.; oil from linseed, rajK', and poppies at 1200 tons, 
<ix 4r>00 tons, besides tohiu’oo, nuulder, and hops, in 
each of which articles, tiic produce considerably cx- 
ceetls the consumption.* Cattle breeding is earned on 
fruccessfully in tlie river districts; and iiuproied breeds 
oi cattle and sheep arc found on all the larger e.states. 
Hogs are very exlenshel> reared; but the .sausages and 
bams oi Brunswick enjoy .so iiiueh reputition, that a 
large importation of liogs takes place Ironi tlie neigh- 
bt>ui mg .Htati's, the prwlucu of which is .sent to all parts 
of the Continent, ll()r^e^ arc not reared in sulKcieiit 
numbers to .siqiply the w'ants of the duchy, and are an¬ 
nually lirought from Holttein ;ind Mecklenburg. 

'J'he extensive forests, wliieli had suffered, from many 
years of neglect aud Wtisteful management, have of late 
iK'eu improved uuiler seieiititie direction, and are dn ided 
into 1 iiispe« foisliips {Fiirlnicistcrcvi), .md 61 forest«*r’s 
ilistricts. Timber, of valuable quality, is aiinu.'illy floated 
down the Ocker, Seme, Innerste, and Woser, especially 
fioTii the Harz and the Soiling forests, and forms a eoiiiii- 
dei-ible object of export trade. The game in these forests 
is not very abundant, consisting of red deer, roebucks, 
li.ircs, and lahiuts, with occasional w'Ud boars. A species 
of cauglit by thoiusaiids in the 

winter season, i." estecmc>d a great crelieacy. Fish not 
very almndaiit, nor of rare sorts. 'J'lie mineral riehe.s of 
the Harz mountains, allhougli no longer so prolific as re- 
jmrted in former time.s, afford einployiuent to a nunilicr 
oi in(lu.sirious individuals, and are managed partly in 
conjimction wnth Hanover, and partly bj Brunswick alone. 
'I'he Kammels berg, near fioslar, of whiili 3-7tl>s is the 
share of.Bruns\i’ick, and 4-7tlis that of Hanover, produced, 
in two leceut years, the following quantities: — 
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Iron is the chief produce of the mines worked sepa¬ 
rately by Brunswick in the three districts of the Harz, 
W’eser, and Blankenberg. They are all worked on go¬ 
vernment account, and as well as the salt mines, stone 
cutting mills, four glass hou.ses, and the porcelain maiiu- 
fai'tory at Furstenberg, arc under the direction of a 
mining board at Brunswick. Tlie salt works are very 
considt'rable; they ore established at Saizdahluin and 
Salzliebenhall, in the district of Wolfciibuttel, and at 
.Schoniiigen. That at Sulzdaiilnin lias been worked since 
the 13th century. The brine spring at Julinshall is worked 
jointly with Hanover. In the Brunnenholz, near Helm, 
stadt there is a coal-mine with two shafts, and another 
near Walkcnrled, where alabaster and agates are found. 
Mineral springs occur in several parts; those near llelm- 
Btadt and Secsen are frequented by iuv .dids. Asphaltuin 
and other bituminous substances are found in many parts 
of the Harz mountains, especially at the 'Rainmcls berg 
and Iberg. 

Besides the iron-works, linen weaving Is the chief ar¬ 
ticle of manufacture. According to Becker, it is mostly 
woven In the towns of Schiinlngcn, Konigsbutter. Schop- 
penstadt, Langglsheim, and in several towns of the Harz 
and Weser districts. Large blcaching-grounds are found 
at Heckonbeck. Camlets arc the only descriptions of 
woollens woven within the duchy; a splnning-inlll for 
wofUen yarn has been established at Bevern ; and spin- 
iiiiiP is a great source of industry amongst the inhabit¬ 
ants of Lutter and Barenbcrge, and at Lcsse. Dyeing Is 
carried on at Schoppenstadt, Kalvdrde, aud VorsfeUle. 
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Brewing is extensively carried on in all the principal 
towns, but the beer is bad, and does nut prevent the uni- 
vcrsjM use of brandy amongst the lower cla.<(seB. The 
Mumme, a heavy draught extracted from malt, is now 
principally used by persons in delicate health, and is ex- 
ported for that purpose to all parts of Germany. Oil 
and sawing mills are found on nearly all the principal 
streams, and the preparation of the root of chicory as a sub¬ 
stitute for coffoe, which attained to a great extent during 
the exclusion of colonial produce under the continental 
system, is still favoured by higii duties on such produce 
within tlie limits of the customs’ league. Becker esti¬ 
mates the quantity annually prepared at 6,760 tons. The 
price of labour is asuailyfigg. (about 9</.) per diem, in 
tlie country, and soinetbing more in towns. Trade, es¬ 
pecially the transit trade, is a great source of emolument 
both to the town and duchy ot Brunswick, and is princi¬ 
pally transacted at its ancient fair, w'hich still keeps up 
all Its importance, and bids fair to succeed to Leipzig as 
soon as tlie railway which is now constructing from the 
11 irz .siirill be continued to some navigable point of the 
Allcr or the lilbe. Brunswick is engaged by treaty in a 
customs’ le.igue with Oldenburg and Hanover (See Ger¬ 
many), which opens to her the communication with the 
Cierinan Ocean by means of the Elbe and Weser, while the 
credit and ancient trading connections of the Brunswick 
meioantile houses fill up a blank which would otherwise 
be very .sensilile in that league. The government wisely 
directs its attention to the encouragement of the differ, 
eiit industrial resources, and has preferred establishing a 
liberally-endowed and well-conducted system of edu- 
eatioii to the imposition of protecting duties, by which 
one c lass of the people is aided at the cost of the others. 
Tin- Inundation of the "Ileal Institute,” which unites with 
piactical instruction in agriculture and the management 
of iorests the scientific iiiUirinalion on which tlie higher 
braiKlieM of tliese occupations, ns vvellws mining, and the 
mechanical aud chemical arts, ought to be founded, marks 
an epoch, even in Germany, v^’hcre so much care is shown 
tor inteilectuai improvement. Nor are the higher 
bianciies of knowledge by any means neglected. The 
J.yceiim, formerly tlie Caroline College; 2 normal schools 
tor te.u hrra; and 6 g>mna.sia, atforil ample means of cul- 
tn .itiug ilieiii. The university iormcrly existing at Helm- 
‘.tailt, the revenues and library of winch were trans- 
Itried during the VVestph.’dian regime to Gottingen, has 
not been re-establisiied, but Gottingen is regarded as the 
university of the duchy. There are 63 burghers’ schools, 
and 369 elementary schools, giving one to nearly every 
village. The revenues of 9 secularised convents and re¬ 
ligious foundations are applied to support a number of 
uiiinarried young women and other persons on the pre¬ 
sentations of the patrons. The charitable foundations 
are 62 in number. 

The inhabitants of the duchy are mostly descendants 
of the ancH'iit " Brokmanner,” a branch of the Sassen 
or Saxons, and the Low-German language is universal 
among the villagers, except on the Harz, whose mining 
population was drawn from Upper Germany, and sfieaks 
Iligh-Cierinan. The names of some villages, as Wenden, 
Ac., are perhaps the sole remains of the ancient Wendish 
or Slavonian inhabitants of the north-eastern iiarts of 
the duchy. The higher classes of the towns speak High- 
Gerinan, which, as all over Germany, is the language of 
public business and of the schools. Personal courage 
and open-heartedness arc the leading characteristics of 
the Brunswickers, and, until the feeling was on a re¬ 
cent occasion w'antonly trifled with and abused, they 
were distinguished by an unshaken attachment to the 
ndgning house. They are allowed to be the best si¬ 
tuated, in point of comfort and village economy, of all 
the Germans, and the asnyct of the whole country is 
indicative of good order and prosperity. The discontent 
of the oppressed inhabitants who, being long accus¬ 
tomed to the mild rule of wise princes, found the 
tyrannical innovations of the late Duke Charles In¬ 
supportable, led ill 1830 to the expulsion of that prince, 
and the transfer of the sovereignty to his second brother 
William, who has since been recognised as reigning 
duke by the great powers of Europe. One of the first 
acts of this prince’s sovereignty w*as in conjunction with 
the ” Landstande,” or estates to remodel the const!- 
tution which had been given in 1820 under the direc¬ 
tion of Count Munster during the minority of the former 
duke. Instead of two chambers the representation 
of the people is now confided, agreeably to the old 
German fashion, to one house of Assembly, but which 
is composed of elected members; 10 deputies being 
taken from amongst the owners of the 78 knight's 
estates within the duchy, 12 from the principal towns, 
10 from the villages and peasantry of the open country, 
wliether holding freehold or copyhold property, and 
16 chosen iVom all classes indlscnminatmy by electors 
muned by each class. With the exception of two 
members of the higher clergy, which must be chosen, 
no distinction of rank or property influences or limits 
tlie choice of tliis last portion oi the assembly. The 
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in6inberB choien for the towns an<1 for the country the diet In 1180, of both duchies, and only left the posses* 
must, however, belong to that class of each which pays sion of his allodial domains of Brunswick and Luneburg, 
the highest amount of taxes, and which is fixed to which were subsequently split into numerous branches, 
include one-tenth of the houses in town, and one-fourth but merged finally in the still reiniing lines of Liine- 
of the landed holdings. The Ciiamlicr meets every burg (or Hanover) and Brunswick, which is the eider 
three years, and renews one-half of too members of branch. As such, the crown of England would have 
by a new election. The budget is voted for devolved to this line, which claims descent from the 
three years, and the Chamber has the right of con- daughter of Henry II. on the extinction of the House of 
trolling the expenses of the state, under acknowledg- Stuart, had not the Duke of Lui\eburg, afterward^ 
ment of the olnigation to provide for the dignity and George 1by marrying the daughter of Elizabeth, 
power of the government. I'his new constitution, Countess Palatine, the daughter of James I. of Enghind, 
which was proclaimed 12th Oct., 1832, provides for procured a prior claim to the younger line. Treaties of 
many rights of the subject, which are nut acknowledged mutual inheritance exist between the houses of Hanover 
In other German States, amongst others, — that (‘very and Brunswick, and the succession only passes to the 
person who is arrested be brought up for exmnination female side when legitimate male heirs fail. Theintimato 
within M hours, and then delivered over to his proper family connection which in the last century subsisted 
judge; where the course of justice is impeded by go- between the House of Brunswick and the reigning faml- 
Ternment influence, recourse lies to the Chambers ; the lies of Great Britain and Prussia, engaged the princes of 
right of emigration and removal to any other country Brunswick in political alliances with these two powers, in 
unimp^ed is acknowledged. Two of the counsellors opposition to France, and occasionally to Austria. The 
(judges) of the court of the duchy, are to be chosen by Prussian army, at the outset of the disastrous campaign 
theCuamber; all privileges of various classes of the of 180G, was commanded by the Duke Charles William 
community are abolished, and perfect equality before Ferdinand of Brunswick, who fell in the battle of Jena, 
the law is established. In the first sittings of the new Although he had declared his duchy neutral, and no 
chamber the manorial dues and services of all emphy- Brunswick troops were with the Prussian army, yet his 
teutic fiefs were declared redeemable; the dues in lands were-immediately seized by the conqueror, and in¬ 
money and kind at 25 years' purchase, the service dues corporated with the kingdom of Westphalia. His youngest 
at 18 times their estimated value. The municipal insti- son, Frederick William, after the death of his eldest, and 
tutiona were modified at the same period, and the free- the abdication of his second brother, the sole remaining 
dom of the cities rendered easy of acmiisition. The heir, served for some time in the PrusMun, and atterwards 
magistracy is composed partly of salaried and partly in the Austrian army. In IHUi), tlii.s adventurous prince 
of honorary officers, dependent on the sanction of a raised a small corps, and attempted, in co-operation with 
council of freemen chosen by the citizens at large, and the grand Austrian armv, to excite a diversion in the 
who vote the sums requisite fur the service of the city, north ol Germany ; but (itidiiig his cause ruined by the 
The officiiU published st.-itement of the revenue and victory of the French .at Wagrarn, he crossed the wholo 
expenditure for the period 1^7 to 1830 gives tlie follow- of Germ<iny, at tiie he.ad of a small body, not exce^'ditig 
inf results I 2,tKH) men, and marched from the Bohemian frontier to 

-the sea coast near Bremen. Eluding and alternately 

!. fighting the various Preuch corps which crossed his pas- 

—sage with equal good fortune and bravery, he succeeded 
In embarking for England, where his trof>ps joined 
470,S71 the British army, with permission to retain the black 

uniform which their bravery had rendered celebrates!, 
174 iVr; served until 1814 in the peninsula. Havingreg<ained 

V77l45(i his dominions, under the stipulations of the treaty of 
Vienna, Frederick W'llliam fell at the head of his troujis 
4<JI,7G0 while maintaining the position of Qiiatrc Bras, two days 
340 920 before the battle of Waterloo. In the Germanic Con- 
* federation, Brunswick ranks ns the thirteenth voict*, eon- 

j jintly with Nassau, and has two voices in the Plenum. 
39.5,1.16 The contingent to the Confederate .army is 2,0i)Gmeii, 
c.)nsisting of 1,020 iulantry, 2!)U cavalry, and 172 artillery 
—— - and pioneers. 

This estimate contains only the surplus revenue of Bbunswick, a city of Germany, cap. of the above 
the domains left after defraying the civil list of the duchy, on the Ocker; lat. 56° 18' N., long. 10° 32' !•:. 
Duke, which amounts to 237,c(K) dollars annually. Fop. 3r>,(i00. Bruno, who appears about the year H42 
The Duke further derives a revenue ot 170,000 florins .as Duke of Ostfilen, is said to have first built walls 
from the duchy of Oels, in Silesia, and a mediatised priiK-i- round the little town of Brunswick, to protect it from 
pality under the sovereignty of Prussia, wtiich is .an appa- the incursions of the Normans. Henry the Lion, Duke 
iiage of the second branch of the House of Brunswick, jif .Saxony and B.avaria, .and the grand champion of 
Finally, the estates of the convents and religious fouiida- Christianity and (lerinanic civilisation, against the .Sla- 
tions secularised at the period of the reformation, ami then vonic nations on the Elbe and tlie Baltic Sea towards 
destined to support the clergy and institutions of educa- the close of the 12th century, made Briinsw-ick his place 
tioii, form a separarate fund, which docs not enter into of residence, and extended and adorned the city. He 
the budget, yielding the sum of 340,605 dollars annually, finished the cathedral church of St. Bluize,an interesting 
A resolution of the chamber fixed the lowest amount of monument of the Byzantine Gothic style, endowed it 
salary of a parish minister at 400 dollars, and that of a with hands and relics brought from Constantinople and 
village schoolmaster at 80 dollars per annum, the amount the Holy Land, and erected a bronze; figure of a lion said 
required to make up these sums being chargeable on tlie to have been cast in tlie Greek cajiltal, upon a pedestal 
budget. The public debt is stated not to exceed 2,300,000 in front of his palace, on the site of a hich u barrack now 
florins, and is being rapidly reduced. On the whole, stands. From this period Brunswick became one of the 
this little state is one of the best managed in Europe in most important cities in N. Germany; and the wcadth 
every department of administration. Respecting the of its dukes, who were owners of the extensive mines 
principles upon which taxes are imposed, we have collected and salt works in the Harz mountains and in the vicinity, 
the following particulars. For the land-tax, the ground was principally expended in the cities of Ijiineburg and 
is rated according to four classes, and a separate assess- Brunswick, the scats of the chief lines of the Wclf fa- 
ment Is laid on each. The personal tax is a capitation mily. In the 13th century Brunswick, which, owing to 
assessment in all persons who are of age, and is divided these resources, had advanced in commercial prosperity, 
into 10 classes, wnosc contribution varies from about became a member of the Hanseatic league, and flourished 
3s. 2d. to about 3/. 165. per annum. The indirect taxes are as one of the leading .cities of Lowftr Germany. On 
levied in conjunction with Hanover and Altenburg, ac- the decline of the league, the increased power of the 
cording to a moderate tariff, which affords encouragement territorial princes exposed the city to the vicissitudes 
to native industry, without aiming at forcing precocious which their political speculations drew upon the coun¬ 
manufactures. A tax is'levied upon houses, and some try; and Brunswick suffered in common with other N. 
tolls on provisions carried into towns for sale; but these cities upon the advance of the Imperial armies under 
are local assessments for municipal purposes. Tilly and Wallenstein, in the 30 years* war. The divi- 

The present Duke of Brunswick Is the lineal descendant slon of the reigning house into many branches was 
of Henry the Lion, the last of the house of Welf, who also, at that period, disadvantageous to Brunswick, 
held the united duchies of Bavaria and Saxony. In their which saw the rival cities of Wolfenbuttel, Celle, Hanu- 
rlvalry with the Suablan house of Hohenstaufen in the ver, Gdttingen, &c. spring up and prosper os so many 
1 Sth century, the party of the powerful Welft was stronger diminutive cuplUls, each the seat of a petty court. The 
In Itoly than in Germany, and the jealousy entertalncxTof city was further almost drained of its small remains of 
their power in the former country caused all the princes wealth during the French occupation; but through the 
of the empire to unite with the Emperor Frcdcri^ Bar- industry of its inhabitants, and the celebrity of Itsffair, 
b^Ma in humbling them. Henry the Lion having held in February and August, and frequently vlnted 
reiwea to aid that emperor In his wars with the free by 20,000 strangers, it keeps up its Importance as a 
Iwlaa dues and the pope, was deprived, by a decree of commercial city. An iron railw.ay lias been commenced 
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from Drunswick to the foot of the Harz mountains, of 
which a portion as lar ns Wollenbuttel (about 9 miles), 
w'as opened in 1830, having cost 30(),(KM) dollars. Should 
this undertakiiig be continued through Hanover to 
the Elbe, or the Weser, Brunswick will bid fair to 
succeed to Leipzig and Frankfort, as the staple mart 
of English manufactures and colonial wares for the 
N., and perhaps E* parts of Europe. The fortifica> 
tions of the city have been levelled since the peace, 
and converted into agreeable plantations, with walks 
and drives; and the city, although bearing rather an 
anticpiatcd appearance, has some good streets, and 
abounds in interesting remains of the middle ages. The 
cathedral, and chiicch of St. Giles, which has lutel> 
bi'eii repaired and fitted up as a repository fur works of 
art, the bronze lion before mentioned, and the town- 
house with a curious gallery, adorned with the statues of 
many of the dukes in niches, and the bronze fountain 
in its vicinity, are justly deserving of notice. The 
principal streets are the Bohlweg, in which the new 
loilacc, a tasteful Greek structure, is built to replace 
the old residence, burnt by the mob iii 1830, the Fal- 
Icrstebcn and Wenden streets. The church of St. 
Andrews, with its steeples, one of which is 31H feet in 
height; and that of 8t. Catherine, with paintings by 
Dielirich, and stained glass i^indows from designs by 
Cranach and Diircr, as well as the church of St. Marlin, 
in the pointed Gothic style, are interesting to lovers of 
the fine arts. Nor is tlie niuscuin less worthy of atten¬ 
tion, in which, amongst a number of inferior paint mgs, 
are some of high value of the Flemish and Dutch 
schools, by liembrandt, Jan Steens, Vandyke, and Hu- 
bens, together with a jiortrait of Kafruclle, s.ud to be 
by his own hand; and others by Guido, Giorgione, 
Ac. An Ecce Homo, by Albert Durcr, a crucifix, by 
Benvenuto Cellini, with a collection of antique statues, 
coins, Ac., are worthy of inspection. The celebrated 
Onyx v.*iKc, purchased by one of the dukes of Bruns¬ 
wick, who secured it as his share of booty when 
Mantua was sacked, in the course of the thirty years’ 
war, together with several other objects of value, were 
carrieil off, and are still retaiiifd by Duke Charles. The 
Caroline college, now divided into a l>coum or classical 
college, wjtJi a gymnasium or grammar scliool, and a 
** real schulc ” or meeliaiiich’ and commercial institute, 
with a branch fur agriculturists and foresters, a college 
fur teachcTs, several elemcMitary scliools, a general and a 
hing-iii hospital, with schools of surgery, orphan and 
deaf and dumh asylums, arc the public institutions for 
education. It has also manui'actiircs of lineu and woollen 
stuffs, hardware, A'C.j and numerous charitable iiisti- 
tutiuiis. 

Bhunswick, a town of the U. States of America, 
Maine, on the Androscoggin, 26 m. S.W. Augusta, 
and 30 ni. N.E. Portland; lat. 43^^ 53' N.; long. 

.'i.i' W. Pop. 3,547. It is a place of consideralile trade. 
On the opposite side of tne river is Tupsham, with 
whicli town it is connected by two bridges. The falls 
of tlie river afford a convenient supply of water power, 
which is used to some extent, to give motion to corn- 
mills, and woollen and cotton Victories. Bowdoin Col¬ 
lege, founded in 1794, stands on an elevated plateau 
near the town. It possesses a philosophical and che¬ 
mical apparatus, laboratory, cabinet of minerals, gallery 
of paintings, and a Ulirary containing above 8,('(K) vols. 
A medical school connccti'd w ilh the college was esta¬ 
blished in 1820. In 1838, the college hud 124 and the 
Bchoul UO pupils. 

llnuNSwicK (New). A city of Newr .Jersey, in the 
Ignited States of America, partly ill Middlesex and 
partly in Somerset cos., on the S.W. side of Kuritaii 
river, 22 m. N.E. Trenton. Pop. (1830) 7,831. The 
town lies rather low; but is nonsidcreil healthy, and 
has a good deid of trade. It has a court-house, jail, 
market-house, two banks, a theological seminary, and 
several places of worship. Rutgers College, founded in 
1770, under the name of Queen’s College, is a handsome 
stone building three stories high, with libraries con¬ 
taining upw'urds of 6,000 vols. Students 93 (American 
Alm.^ 1839.). The Raritan is navigable as far as New 
Brunswick for sloops of 80 tons burden. 

Brunswick (New). A territory belonging to England 
in N. America. See New Brunswick. 

BRUSSELS (Lat. Bruxelke^ Flem. JBrtutel, Fr. 
Brtucelle»)t capital of the k. of Belgium, and of the 
prov. of Brabant, about 50 m. E. by S. from the sea, 
lat. 50® fi(/ N., long. 4® 22' E.; on the Senne. a small 
river, which, rising near Soignies, in Haiuault, and 
flowing N., falls Into the Scheldt, through the Rupel, 
about 2 m. N.W. of Mechlin. The scenery of the jui- 

I ocant country is beautifully diversified by sloping 
leights, and green valleys refreshed by the waters 
of uie Senne. A large portion of the city being built 
on t^ acclivity of a bill, it presents, when viewed 
trma^e W., a picturesque amphitheatre of houses; and 
the great inequality of the elevation of its site has often 
induced a comparison with Naples fuid Genoa. The 
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figure described Iw the outline of the surrounding wall 
resembles that of a pear, the smallest part pointing 
S.S.W. The greatest extent of the city, from N.N.E. 
to S.S.W., is about 3 m.; and the extreme width, from 
N.W. to S.K., about 24 m. Brussels, a century ago, was 
completely surrounded b^ strongly fortified lamparts, 
with salient angles, and ditches or moats, supplied from 
the river Senne. These fortifications are now almost 
wholly removed, and their site Is formed into spacious 
boulevards, planted with rows of stately linden trees, that 
encircle tw'o thirds oi the city, on the N., the B., and the 
S. The city wall is overlooked by the boulevards, which 
command extensive views of the country, and afford an 
agreeable promenade, extending about 6 m. from the 
Porte au Rivage on the N., to the Forte de Hal on the S. 
'I'herc are nine of these paries or mural gates, several of 
wliich are fine old architectural arches of great strength. 
They communicate with, and bear the names of, the high 
roads that traverse the kingdom and centre in the capital. 

The Senne enters the city on the N.W. side by two 
branches, and forms, within the walls, four islands, of 
whicii tlie principal arc named St. Gery and Bon Se- 
cours. This rivulet is only about 30 ft. in width, and 
fri>m 4 to 6 ft. in depth, and is not navigable in any part 
of Its course. Brussels, however, possesses the advantage 
of water communication with Charlelroy on the S., and 
W'ith Mechlin, Antwerp, and the ocean, on the N., by 
means of two cap.icious and well appoint^ canals. The 
w idth of the Antwerp canal is 45 ft. It was opened in 
1551, and cost nearly 2,000,000 of florins (166,000/.). Five 
locks overtome a descent of 50 ft., in a course of 17 m., 
between Brussels and the town of Boom, where the canal 
joins the Hupei, a large affluent of the Scheldt I'he 
liead of this canal, in the N.W. quarter of the city, is 
furnished with several commodious basins and quays, 
whence passengers and goods are conveyed in large and 
handsome barges to the junction ofitlie Rupel. The 
Charleroy canal cost 4,350,205 florins, and was first opened 
in 1830. It is carried along the W. boundary of the city 
in the ancient ditches of the fortifications tu Uie Porte au 
Rivage, where it communicates with tlie canal to Ant¬ 
werp. Fifty-five locks obviate a fall of 432 ft., in its course 
of 45 m. to Brussels. It passes througii a tunnel of 1,175 
yards, and is crossed by 5.') aqueducts and 30 bridges. 'J'he 
soil of tlie elevated ground, occupied by the S. and E. 
portions of the city, is sand, interspersed with fiissils, ma¬ 
rine substances, calcareous stones, and layers of ferrugi- 
nouvearth ; and that of the lowrer N. and W. section con¬ 
sists of a sandy marsh, mixed with marine substances, and 
CIO ereiJ w'ltli u deep bed of peat or turf. The highest 
ii.irt, on tlie S. extremity, betw'cen the nortes of HaJ and 
Namur, is about 220 ft. above the level of tlie sea. The 
umier town contains the royal court and government 
onicps, the park, the finest squares, streets, and hotels, 
and ttie mansions of the higher classes. The central 
and low er town comprises chiefly the trading and opera¬ 
tive portion of the population, and has generally a more 
crowded and mean appeanuice, though it still abounds 
ill fine old <iruamcnteu buildings, once occupied Iw the 
ancient nobles of Brabant. The Bivage, at the N. ex¬ 
tremity, is inhabited by rich merchants, and presents a 
constant scene of commercial activity. The total num¬ 
ber of houses is about 15,000, of which 700 are inns or 
hotels ; and there arc nearly 300 stix^ets, many of which 
are wide and regular, besides lanes and Jbiind alleys 
almost innumerable. All arc generally iiaved with 
large flint stones, and are lighted by about 1,300 lamps, 
both of gas aud oil. The city is abundantly supplied 
with spring-water, by means of pipes and powerful hy¬ 
draulic engines, from three .subterranean caves at Etter- 
lieeck, a beautiful village in the southern vicinity. There 
are besides ten springs within the walls, 30 fountains, and 
about 90 pumps. Several fountains are ornamented by 
elegant obelisks and groups of exquisite bronze and mar¬ 
ble sculptures. The most remarkable are J.es Fontaines 
dcs Fk'uves^ in the court of the H6tel de Ville, formed of 
river gtids in white marble, and dolphins in bronze; the 
Fontaine de Mmente, in the Place du Grand Sablon, con- 
slsttng of a beautiful group of figures in white marble, 
erected in 1741, by the Earl of Aylesbury, in attestation 
of his respect for the inhabitants, after residing among 
them 40 years ; and the Mannikin Pis, near the Hdtel de 
Ville, ill the centre of the city. This is an exquisite 
bronze figure, about 2 ft. in height, of an urchin b<^ who 
discharges a stream of water In a natural manner. Great 
value and historical interest are attached to this antique 
little figure by the old clttBens of Brussels, who regara It 
with peculiar solicitude as a kind of municipal paUadium. 
The ancient part of Brussels is oruameiitM by many fine 
8T>eeimpns of the florid style of Gothic archltMture of tlio 
16ih rentury ; and the modem part exhibits numerous 
excellent buildings, erected about 60 years ago; but the 
newly-built dwellinc-houses have commonly tne uneouth 
form and fashion of granaries or manufacteriM, and are 
often constructed with very inferior bricks, and 'tvith 
timbers too slender for the lofty tiled roob. Their uni¬ 
formity of appearance too it destroyed hy the custom of 
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painting the fronts ivith strongly contrasted colours — 
yellow, green, white, &c.—which often produce a glaring 
efliect, more suitable for isolated inns or fancy cottages 
than the streets of a metropolitan city. In the Hue dc la 
Madeleine and Rue Montague do la Cour, are many ele¬ 
gant shops, and these are accounted the liveliest and 
most frequented streets in Brussels, though in appearance 
and business they are certain!/ dull, compared with Paris 
or London; indeed dullness in general forms a common 
subject of querimonious remark among the French and 
English residents in the capital of Belgium. Four uni¬ 
formly built streets surround the large palace garden 
called the Park, namely, the Rue Koyale, which will ad¬ 
mit of comparison with some of the finest streets of the 
European capitals; the Rue Ducale, in which are tlic 
palace of the Prince of Orange and the grand concert 
room ; the Rue Bellevue, containing the king’s palace; 
and the Rue Brabant, in the centre of wliicii is the palace 
of congress, or houses of parliament. The Grande 
Place, or great market-place, in the centre of the 
city, is a noble and very Interesting square, containing 
the gorgeous old Gothic H6tel de Ville, the Maisou du 
Roi, and many other rich specimens of the ancient orna¬ 
mental architecture. Here, in 15G8, counts Egmoiit and 
Hume were beheaded by the Spanish viceroy the Duke of 
Alva, whose persecutions brought ruin and death into al¬ 
most every house in Brussels. The Place Royalc, near the 
king’s palace, is perhaps the finest square in Brussels. 
The houses around it arc remarkably handsome and re¬ 
gular. The Place du Grand Sablou is the largest square, 
and is used as a market-place. The Place de la Monnaic 
is also extensive, and approached by several spacious 
streets : it contains the tiieatre, tlie mint, the cxch.mge, 
and some of the finest caft^s in the city. Tlic Place de 
St. Michel, better known since the Revolution as the 
Pl.acc dcs Martyr^, is planted with rows of linden trees, 
and surrounded by uniform and elegant buildings unia- 
niented with Done columns, 'i'his square w.is cliuscn 
fur tlie sepulture of those who full in opposing the royal 
forces during the revolutionary struggle in September 
1830. There arc 14 other squares of less distinction, 
but which at once serve the purposes of health and orna¬ 
ment. The park is an open oblong 8p.ace of about 14 
acres, on the high eastern side of the city. Its surface 
is covered with smooth verdant turf, and is formally laid 
out in broad straight walks and winding paths, which 
10*0 overshadowed and slielturod by lofty heecii and ches- 
nut trees and plantations of acacias. There ai e several 
fountains, and many cxcidlcnt marble statues, busts, 
vases; and groups of persons and personifications Iroin 
classic.*il mytiiology and history arc distributed about the 
grounds. Ttic walks command a great varic^ of inter¬ 
esting scenery, including the old Gothic edifices of the 
lower town and the surrounding country, which is 
very picturesque. In the N.15. corner of the park is 
** Vauxhall,” comprising a sm.*!!! pretty theatre for 
vaudevilles, and a ball-room. Along tlie banks of the 
Antwerp Canal, issuing from the N. point of the city, is 
the beautiful promenade called the Alh'e Vrrfc, that is, 
the Green Alley. It is formed ut a broad carriage-road, 
and on each side a footway, divided by four rows of um¬ 
brageous elms, extending about a mile and a half. Here 
the roy.d family, and multitudes of all classes, arc soon 
every fine evening enjoying the freslincss of the coun¬ 
try air, and the pleasing views of numerous villas dud 
rural scenery. In fact, the environs of Brussels arc in 
general so interesting, that tliey form the subject of a 
large portion of every full d(‘scriptiun of the city. Besides 
the excursion, (A' course^ to tlic liattlc-ficld of Waterloo, 
and its surrounding localities, still intensely exciting to 
the curious, about 35 villages iu the more immediate 
vicinity of Brussels are enumerated in the guide-books 
as well worth the attention of philosophic and inquisitive 
strangers. Among their objects of interest are — 
the splendid royal palaces of Laecken and Tervueren, 
and the great workhouse and penitentiary establish, 
ments of VUvnrde and La Cainbre. The must remark¬ 
able public buildings in Brussels require some notice. 
Tlie royal palace, at the S. extremity of the park, presents 
a facade oi 120 yards in length, with a centr.il portico and 
arcades. The'style of architecture is plain, and the ge¬ 
neral aspect of the structure not at all remarkable. The 
interior too offers little worthy of inspection beyond the 
usual suites of royal saloons and apartments, which arc 
vcij superbly furnished, and covered witli rich velvet, 
•atm, and gift. The paintings are neither numerous nor 
very valuable, wkh the exception of Vandyke’s Chapeau 
de Velouri, The Palais du Congrds, at the N. end of the 

C , is a magnificent bulldbig, ornamented with fluted 
iC columns and appropriate sculptures. Marble stairs 
on each side of a spacious hall ascend to the two cham¬ 
bers of parliament, which are elegantly fitted up for the 
reception of the members. The public are admitted into 
both chambers during the debates, females as well 
as males t and for this accommodation, tlic Chamber 
of DepuMes contains a capacious gallery. On the K. 
aide of Uie ]>ark is a palace wliicli, before the revolution 


I of 1830, was occupied by the hereditary Prince of Orange* 
! It was built in 1820. The exterior is nobly simple, pre« 
sentiiig a fapade of 230 ft. in length, with a lofty central 
dome and cupola The interior is not surpassed by 
any European palace in sumptuous ftirnlture and ele¬ 
gant d(‘curations. The paintings are not numerous, but 
of the highest order, comprising some of the most choice 
productions of the Flemish and Italian schools. Tho 
H&tcl de Ville, in tho Grande Place, or great central 
market-place. Is one of tlie largest and most remarkable 
of those civic palaces, in the florid Gothic style, that are 
to be seen in fierfection onlv in the Netherlands. It was 
erected In 1400. The architecture is Lombardo-Gothic, 
with a great profusion of quaint sculptures, pointed tur¬ 
rets, and other fanciful and intricate ornaments. In the 
front arc 40 windows, and in the lofty sloping roof 80 
more. At a point remarkably distant from the centre of 
the front, an elaborately ornamented pyramidal tower, 
open throughout to the summit, rises to the height of 
304 ft., and commands a fine view of the surrounding 
country, including the battle-field of Waterloo. It is 
surmounted by a colossal copper-gilt statue, 17 ft. high, 
of St. Michael crushing a dragon, which turns about to 
serve for a weather-cork. The interior of tlie building 
is entered by a spacious flight of steps, and the lofty halls 
and saloons exhibit many curious old paintings, gilded 
carvings, and specimens of fine tapestry. Opposite tho 
towri'hall Is a venerable Gothic edifice, built about a. i>. 
1000, called the Brood Iluys (bread house) or Maison de 
Hoi. The Palais de Justice is a large building contain¬ 
ing the courts of law: its front disphtys a noble portico, 
imitated from that of Agrippa’s Temple at Rome. Tho 
Palais du Conseil d’Etat, the Hotel des Moniiaies, and 
several other state oftices,. are structures more or less 
elegant: also the theatre, which was opened in 181U, and 
cost 5d,00()/. Its interior displays very commodious ar¬ 
rangements and tasteful decorations. The stage in front 
is of greater width than that of the Grand 0|>cia at 
Paris. 'Pile price of .1(1011881011 to the boxes ii> As. Ad-, and 
to tlie pit Is. Ad. A smaller theatre ui the ji.irk lias been 
already noticed, and tliere is also a private one for ama¬ 
teurs. Near the Place Koyale is the large ami handsome 
old Palace or Const, founded in 1300, and rebuilt in 
1740. When this was tlie residence of tlie Spanish and 
Austrian governors of the Netherlands, it wms one of the 
richest ]xdaces in Europe. It now cont.iins the puhlic 
library, lecture-rooms, museums, and galleries of p.iiiit- 
ings and sculptures. The Palace of Industry is a large 
adjoining building for tlie exhihition of the manufactures 
of the kingdom, meidianical models, and new inventions. 

Brussels contains several grand and venerable cathe¬ 
dral churches, erected in the middle ages. Four only 
of 16 are considered primary, .and belong each to one of 
the 4 arrondisscmcnts into which the city is divided: 
the others, although little inferior in appearance, are 
secondary in rank. 'I'lic catiiedral of St. (iudule, tlie 
largest and finest in Brussels, was founded in lOlU; and 
liero the first chajiter of tlie eiiivalrie order ol tlie 
Golden Fleece was iicld by T’hilip le Bon, in 1435. 
There is an .aspect of Imposing grandeur in its spacious 
front, surmounted by 2 larp* square tov\ers, from the top 
of which Antwerp is distinctly visible at a distance of 
27 miles, and one contains a bell that weiglis 14,.'>(N) lbs. 
Against tlie pillars which duide tiie lateral .lisles from 
tlie nave, and support the lofty roof, are placed finely- 
sriilptured st.atues of tlie 12 .apostles, 10 ft. in heiglit, at 
an (devalion of 25 ft. from the fioor. 'i'he pulpit is formed 
of wonderfully carved groups of figures I he size of life, 
representing the expulsion of Adam and ICie from para¬ 
dise. The gkass of the principal window displays a mag¬ 
nificent representation of the last judgment, l»y the cele¬ 
brated Flemish painter, Francis Flors, and several other 
aiitu|ue painted windows of tliis noble e.athedral are ex¬ 
ceedingly brilliant and beautiful. Its altars and sump¬ 
tuous mausoleums of sculptured marble, .'iml numerous 
fine paintings, are objects worthy of especial notice. The 
organ, too, is remaikiible for the deptli and power of its 
intonations and perfect unison ; but that which most at¬ 
tracts the curious spectator is one of the side chanols — a 
large and splendidly ornamented oratory — called St. Sa¬ 
crament des Miracles, from its being the sanctuary in 
which are preserved 3 miraculous ^consecrated wafers, 
said to have been stolen by Jews in the 14th century and 
miraculously recovered. These wafers are still annually 
paraded with great pomp through the principal streets I 

The cathedral of Motre Dame de la Chapelle is a beau¬ 
tiful filothic structure, founded in 11.34, and but little 
inferior in dimensions to that of St. Gudulc. Its paint¬ 
ings and sepulchral monuments are even more numerous. 
At the summit of its lofty spire Is stationed a watchman, 
who sounds a trumpet every quarter of an hour durbig 
the night, in proof of his wakeful vigilance; and on seeing 
a fire, he blows a shrill and incessant bkast, to hasten tlie 
attendance of the engines. The interior ornaments of 
this fine cathedral consist of numerous paintings, st^iues, 
and monumental sciiljitures, by eminent artists; a 
very curious carved^nilplt, reprcsentiiig Elijah fed by an 
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angel under a canopy of palms. The rlnirch of I^otre 
borne des Victoire* is a profusely ornamented Gothic 
structure of the 13th century, displaying the most exact 
B 3 rmmetry in Its plan and proportions. It is ornumentiHl 
by marble statues and sculptured tombs; its windows are 
brilliantly painted; and the tones of its organ are exceed¬ 
ingly grand and harmonious. Notre Dame de bon Se~ 
courts built in the 17th century, is the best attended church 
in Jirussels. Its handsome front facade is surmounted 
by a lofty dome, and the ornaments of the interior are 
erhibited to great advantage by the frequent performance 
of liigh mass with pecidiar sacerdotal pageantry. St. 
Catherine and St. Nicholas are very irregular and un¬ 
couth Gothic edifices of the 12th century, adorned with 
numerous fine old paintings. The cliurches of Cauden- 
burg, St. Augustine, and Notre Dame de Fiiiisterrc, are 
lumdsome specimens of the Grecian style, and were 
erected in the 17th century. A convent of Beguin 
nuns, called Le Grand Mgwnage, built in 1GS7, at an 
expense of 332,000 florins, has a beautiful church, 
wliich contains many fine paintings. There W'cre here 
formerly a thousand nuns: at present the number is 
greatly reduced. There are two other nunneries, the 
convent of Bcrlaimont, and tliat of Les Secure Notres — 
tlie Black Sisters. The Church of England service is 
performed in several Trotestant ciiapels, lor tlie accom¬ 
modation of tlie numerous English residents ; and tlie 
•lews, of whom there are 10,(MMl in the whole kingdom, 
hare their general consistory in Brussels, ami a handsome 
synagogue; but the great mass of the population are 
zealou^y attached to the rites and doctrines of the cliurch 
of Kerne, while their Lutheran king, Leopold, attends 
the Protestant service in his private chapel. Previous 
to the suppression oi religious iiouses in iielgium by the 
French republican government, at the close of tlie la.st 
century, Brussels contained 31 munusl(>ries, 2 convents 
ol Ihguius, 2 of Engllith nuns, and |h oratoricb; and 
iliiriiig the middle ages, the extent and magnificence of 
the monastic establishments in this locality were truly 
ama/ing. 

The two princin;il medical hospitals of St. Peter and 
St. John are admirably regulated. There is also a wtdl- 
man.iged lying-iu ho.spital, and a miiitary hospital at- 
tJM'hcd to the b.iTracks. Nothing can exceed the c.m* 
and cleanliness observed in everj jiart of the ho.spital of 
St. Peter ; indeed to this reimirkable attention i.s attri- 
hutcii the fa't that, in the calamitous year of cholei a, 
not one case oi that dreadful malady occurred in the 
wards of this establishment, among a miscellaneous 
assemblage of Gr»') iialtents. The hospital of St. Jt>hn 
eiintaiiis between 200 and 300 beds, and ineludes a com¬ 
munity of the Sisters of Charity. The earnest pief \ and 
genuine benevolence which induce the.se and otliei 
( xemplary femali v of the ('atholir religious oiders to go 
ahojt doing gooil, by visiting tlie sick poor, cspeci.il!) in 
I lie hospitals, often excite tiie admiration of slruiigers 
wlio justly appreciate virtue and goodness, and cijii\e> a 
tacit reproach to the pious l*roU‘staut ladies ol Eiighuid. 
'riiere is an excellent society lor gratuitous vaceiiiution, 
which is efficiently supported, and is very bciiciicial to 
the poor. 

The civil and military jirison of Brussels is an appro¬ 
priate modern hiiildnig, liavmg !) or 10 open courts. It 
IS situated very healtliily in the higli S.W. quaitcrof 
the city, and is under cxeelleiit management. 'I'lie part 
fur civil otfences will contain .MK) prisoners. There are 
3 puhiie cemeteries outside* the boulevards, adjacent 
to the gates of tlie ilal, Louvain, and Flanders. The 
English residents in Brus^els have also 2 burial-grounds 
on the roads to Uecle and Louvain. Several commo¬ 
dious bathing establishments are formed iiiioii the river 
Senne, both witbiii and beyond the city walls, and one for 
medical ste.im-biths. In tlie Place lioi/alc, near tiie 
king’s palace, are the public hotels de Bette luc^ de 
FiandreSt and de t'Furope, whicli, in the extent and ex¬ 
cellence of their accommodations, are not much sur- 

f iassed by any on the Continent. There are also several 
arge and elegant eafes which might admit of compa¬ 
rison with some of the finest in Paris. The markets of 
Brussels amount to more than 20, and are ail well and 
abundantly sujiplied. The principal corn-market, in the 
lower N.W. quarter, forms one of the finest squares in the 
city. It is surrounded by handsome houses, and planted 
with double rows of lofty trees. Adjoining the lish- 
market, which is one of the best in the kingdom, is tlie 
market for poultry, in which are exhibited baskets full 
of the hinder legs, or gigots, of large frogs, neatly 
twisted and skewered up ready for dressing. Their ap¬ 
pearance is bright and plump, and by no means so 
disagreeable as to increase the unfavourable prejudice 
of an English palate. Brussels is amidy supplied witii 
culinary vegetables from market-gardens. lhitcht‘i's* 
meat is good, and about Gd. a pound. Game is rather 
plentiful, and poultry abundant. Fresh-water fish are 
cheap,^l^flsh rather dear. Bretul is excellent in qua¬ 
lity, anv two thirds cheaper than in London. Groceries 
in geueral are K) per cent, lower, and tea 50 per cent. 


lower, than in England. Ale and lioer of a good descrip¬ 
tion are the common beverage. ines arc moderate in 
price, spirits particularly cheap. Excellent coal is ob¬ 
tained, by the Charleroy Canal, at one third the cost in 
London ; and wood for fuel is cheaply procured from the 
forest of Soignies. The following tabular abstract of the 
records for 1838, which are made In imposing municipal 
taxes upon the provisions brought into the city, will 
serve to show the amount of difl'erent articles consumed 
in 1838. 


Oxen - • 
Cubes - 
Shee|> and 
lambs 

PlRS - - 
H.ims 

Meat cut up 2; 
I'rcsh sea- 
lish 

Toil . 
StockfiKli - 
Ked licrrinin 
I'likled her- 

Kiittcr 
Wine, 


11,001 in number 
11,303 — 

29,199 — 

.3,W6 _ 

7,m4 — 

,1.31,.3^0 I'jj. 

22,777/. value 
99K torn 
192 — 

3,SS9 baskets 

22S ton* 
21,l<)OLWth. 
lG4/i21 ipilloiis 


Brandy and li¬ 
queurs - C.3,2.'’»0 gallons 

Gin - - 1,.'>.39,500 - 

Beer - 7,U.8,106 — 

Vinegar - SH,13H - 

Oats - 278,.311 Ijushels 

Hav ' - a,99.3 tons 

Strkw . 9A32 — 

Firewood - 71,000cab.m£tr» 

Charcoal • J37,.‘Mfi bushels 

Coal . 79,300 tuns 

Timber - 19,012 — 

Lime • 240,191 bushels 

Bricks - 4l.03K,4/i0 in number 
Stones - 5,983 tons 


The pop of Brussels, in 1824, was 84,004; in 1830-31, 

270; and in 1H37,104,26.'); but these numbers are cx- 
chisne of the pup. of the suburbs, amounting to about 
30.(H)(). 

From the city registers, which arc very carefully com¬ 
piled, we find that the average number of the inhabit- 
aiits ol Brussels, in each of the 14 jears, lYom 1824 to 
Jan. 1. 1838, was 93,002 ; the average annual births, 
4,037 ; deaths, 3,700; marriages, <110; and divorces 3. 

Till* climate of Brussels is temperate, moist, and ex- 
tremoly variable. The inhabitants of the upper town 
enjoy a warmer and dryer atmosphere, ^nd a greater ex¬ 
emption from diseases, than those oi the lower town, 
from which tiie ejadeitiics that occur most commonly 
arise. In general the city is healthy, and rarely visited 
1)} nialiL'tiaiit or pestilential fevers. 'J’heair is genial and 
niild, and the sky often serenely blue, llefreshing breezes 
blow’ fioin the sea, but logs not unfrequently descend in 
the morning and evening. 'J'he temperature of Brussels, 
compared with that of Paris, is colder in winter, and less 
I w HI III 111 summer; compared with London, it is also 
colder III winter, but wanner in suniincr. The dry na¬ 
ture of the Soil in the higher part reflects the sun’s r.iys 
in summer, so as to render the heat extremely oppres- 
I sue. In general, the weather is more damp and \ariable 
than ill r.iris, and less so than in London. 

.4;i!ong numerous beiicA oleiit institutions, are several 
exloiisi\e :md muniflceutly supporteil almshouses, or 
.'.syliims ior the aged, infirm, and destitute, who ha\e 
nev(>r resorted to public begging. The Iniiidiiigs of 
Ihesp establishments are extremely neat and commo¬ 
dious, and tlie management is sucfi as to produce the 
most exemplary order and propriety. Eacli has from 
151) to 200 inmates, and the annual expense of one (near 
the catliedral of St. Gudule) is defrayed by voluntary 
contributions, amounting to 25,000 francs, cofleetod from 
the niiblic houses of the city; to the proprietors of 
wliich 5 fr. are awarded for every 300 fr. contributed by 
their customeis. There is a foVindling hospital, which 
had, in 183:1, l,'.t20 inmates, supported at an expense of 
l.')0,U00 Ir. u year, of which 2<,300 fr. arc furnished by 
the government. The Orjihau Asylum contains a' out 
l.’iO, who an* taught industrial arts, and providi'd for 
until the agf of 20. In 1833, there were 10 almshouses, 
or .'usylums for the indigent, which supported 3.870 per¬ 
sons, at an expen.*.!* ol 771,(»*<4 fr., and according to 
the official reports of the superintendents of the poor, 
the total number of paupers in Brussels, to whom re¬ 
lief was administered in the same year, was 31,426, be¬ 
longing to about 500 fami1ie.s. The Board of Bene¬ 
ficence, in relieving 31,42f) individuals, expended 158,970 
fr., w’hich, with the 771.684 fr. siippli^ liy the asylums, 
make 930,(>54 fr., or 38.778/., devoted to Hie poor in 
one year, besides a great extent of private charity'. 
A great and important institution, called the Societi§ 
riiilantropique, has for its object the prevention and 
extirpation of mendicity: it is supported by sub¬ 
scriptions. In IH.s;}, till* number of )>Iedges received 
by the Mont de Pieti?, w as ‘240,940, and the sum lent 
thereon w’as 1,806.543 fr.; the number of jiledges re¬ 
deemed was 179 , 93 : 1 , and the amount r< uindtd was 
J,234,698 fr. In March, 1838, the Central Savings* 
Bank, establishcil in the ciqiital for the whole king¬ 
dom, possessed a fund of deposits consisting of 39,971,634 
fr., or 1,615,48.5/. Very ample provision is made for 
the instruction of the children of the poor. There 
arc also evening schools for adult mechanics and la¬ 
bourers, and an excellent establishment for instructing 
the deaf and dumb. In 18.12, the schools for poor chil¬ 
dren, including a miinerous one for infants, contained 
0,276 scliolars, the expense of whose instruc^n, during 
that year, was 25,5!Mifr. A model school receites from 
the government 1,370 ft. per ann. for its head master, 
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and for each of two under masters 424 fr. Subsidies to 
the amount of about 1,200 fr. are also awarded to three 
other schools, one of which Is Jewish, and held at the 
synagogue. The primary schools connected with the 
model school were attended In 1833 by 1,780 children. 
At the same period the total number of scholars at the 
dlflbrent schools in Brussels was 8,470. A large school 
on the Lancastrian system is established in a spacious 
building erected for the purpose, and supported by a 
society of benevolent persons; and Sunday schools are 
numerously attended. For the instruction of youth of 
both sexes in all departments of scholastic knowledge, 
and every elegant accomplishment, there are many ex¬ 
cellent academical institutions, public and nrivate. The 
modem collegiate establishment, called the Free Uni¬ 
versity of Brussels, offers every desirable facility for pro¬ 
secuting a complete course of study in science, language, 
and literature. Besides a maguiAcent library, it pos< 
sosses a chemical laboratory; museums of natural his¬ 
tory, mineralogy, geology, ‘comparative anatomy; an 
anatomical theatre, and chambers Tor clinical practice. In 
183H, the number of students was 210, of whom 30 were 
devoted to the physical sciences, 89 to law, 52 to 
medicine, and 39 to polite literature. The Koyal 
Athenseum is a highly useful and prosperous institu¬ 
tion, established on liberal and rational principles, and 
kept in full operation by 15 professors and masters. 
The attention formerly devoted to the ancient languages, 
so as to engross exclusively the whole period of youth, 
is properly divided between ancient literature and the 
more important modem experimental sciences and in¬ 
dustrial arts. In the former department there are 
usually ftoin 150 to 200 pupils, and ih the latter from 
350 to 300. The hall fur lecturing w'ill hold 1,200 persons. 
There is a fine veterinary and agricultural college, with 
150 students, a mHitary school, and a school for instruct¬ 
ing boys scientifically in the principles of commerce, and 
the operations of the mechanical arts. Several societies 
and establishments fur the promotion of science and 
literature have a high and well merited reputation. 
The Royal Academy of Brussels w'as founded in 1769. 
The Geographical Kstablishment, in the Faubourg 
de Flandres, was founded in 1830, by M. Vander 
Maelcn, an affluent and patriotic gentleman. On the 
boulevards, at the E. angle of the city wall, is the Ob¬ 
servatory, a neat and appropriate edifice, with two 
towers commanding an extensive horizon. Its site is 
190 ft. above the level of the North Sea. This establish¬ 
ment is furnished with an .apparatus of very superior 
philosophical instruments, and serves not only for the 
prosecution of astronomical and ineteoruiogical observ¬ 
ations, but for the promotion of all the kindred msitiie- 
raatical and experimental sciences, especially that of ho¬ 
rology. Near the Observatory, on the outer side of the 
city wail, is the Botanic Garden, wiiich is generally al¬ 
lowed to be one of the finest in Europe. An institute of 
flue arts awards prizes to distinguished students of paint¬ 
ing, engraving, sculpture, and arclutecture, and atfords 
them the means of professionally visiting Rome, and tlie 
other celebrated schools and repositories of art. Frizes 
are also distributed by an academy of painting, sculpture, 
and architecture, which is numerously attended by stu¬ 
dents, whose productions form an annual exhibition. 
There is also a society of friends of tlie fine arts. ^ A 
royal conservatory of music is attended by 400 pupils, 
many of whom become eminent performers ; and infirm 
and aged musicians are assisted by an institutiuu called 
the Society of Aimllo. 

For the promotion of mercantile and mechanical know¬ 
ledge, there is a commercial society, and one for the 
encouragement of arts and industry. Two medical so¬ 
cieties comprise very numerous bodies of learned phy- 
•leians, and other distinguished men of science. In the 
old court, or P^ace of the Fine Arts, is a museum of natu¬ 
ral history, that suraasses in extent and value every other 
In the kingdom. The departments of zoology, ornitho¬ 
logy, entomology, and mineralogy, are especially replete 
witti rare and admirable specimens, including aninials from 
the Dutch East Indian colonies, Russian minerals, and 
all the volcanic products of Mount Vesuvius. Another 
portion of the edifice contains tiie great public library, 
of nearly 140X100 vols., and 16,000 historical MSS. and 
minerals. The latter were collected at a very early 
period by the dukes of Burgundy, and are of extreme 
value: many being richly adorned with miniature paint¬ 
ings of exquisite beauty, ny the early Flemish artists, and 
the greater part are splendidly bound in crimson mo¬ 
rocco. Above 2,000 vols. of the books w'ere printed in 
the 15th century. The third division of the palace is 
occupied by a collection of about 500 paintings, by tiie 
areal Flemish masters from Van Eyck to Rubens, and 
nls numerous pupils. The library, museums, and gallery, 
are constantly open to the public. This spacious build¬ 
ing serves also for public lectures, which are delivered 
gratuitously every day, by the most eminent professors, 
on geology, botany, chemistry, architecture, doctrine of 
dhances, phUosophy of history, history of the sdbnces, 


history of Belgium, gcnenal literature, hygidne, Indlvu 
dual and public, and industrial mechanics. Besides tiie 
great literary treasures in the old palace, there is a na¬ 
tional library possessing 60,000 vols., and 1,100 MSS.: 
and several of the public institutions have large and 
choice collections of scientific and llteraly works. Brus¬ 
sels Indeed affords peculiar advantages to those who re¬ 
quire the use of modem publications for study or amuse¬ 
ment ; not only from its convenient central position be- 
tween Germany, France, and England, the three great 
foci of European literature; but that, owing to a very 
active, yet, perhaps, not strictly equitable, spirit of enter¬ 
prise among the publishers of the Bclgic capital, all the 
best new French works, in everydepartmeut of science 
and literature, are reprinted in Brussels, with equal ac¬ 
curacy and neatness, nearly as soon as they appear in 
Paris, and commonly at one-third of the original cost. 
Paris aud the Parisians are the models which the people 
of Brussels are ambitious to imitate. They advert 
accordingly with much complacency to those points of 
resemblance which their city exniblts — its circum¬ 
ambient boulevards forming a fashionable promenade 
beneath umbrageous trees; Its palace garden in imit¬ 
ation of those of the Tuilleries; its cafes, timt emu¬ 
late the splendid saloons of the Palais Royal; its grand 
theatre for the operatic drama, and smaller one for 
yaudeviHes. These, and other copies of the character¬ 
istics of the French capital,. with a general adoption 
of the French language, and, among tiie w’calthicr classes, 
an anxious observance of French manners and fashions, 
have obtained for Brussels the appellation of ** Paris in 
miniature.’* The common language of the working 
classes in the lower and commercial parts of the city is 
Flemish, and a smaller portion speak the Walloon, a 
language derived from the Gallic tribes antecedent to tlie 
Franks. It may, in general, be observed, that the inliab. 
of Brussels are possessed of a spirit of enligtitcncd ent(*r- 
prise, and exhibit a zealous disposition to adopt all 
rational improvements in social institutions, in the piiy- 
lical sciences, and industrial arts ; wliilc, in ecclesiastical 
matters, they retain, with peculiar vmieration, many 
notions and ceremonious customs that belong to remote 
ages of ignorant superstition. Public cluarltles arc sup¬ 
ported w'ltli great liberality. Modem literature ami tlu- 
fine arts, especially music and painting, are cultivat(‘d 
with ardent emulation. I'he drama is pimerfully pa¬ 
tronised, and the performances at the pnncipal tluMtu; 
are got up in a sinnjituoits and masterly style. A ciassill- 
cation of the inhab., published in 183:), when the wliole 
amounted to 93,574, shows the number of wholesale 
mercliaiits to be 350; dealers in wine and brandy, 120 ; 
brewers of beer, 55 ; keepers of estaminets, or houses for 
drinking and smoking, 200; distillers of spirits, 40; 
bakers, 125; butchers, 25. At the same time there were 
113 doctors of medicine, 81 surgeons, and 46 apothecaries. 

The manufactures of Brussels consist principally of its 
celebrated lace and tulle, and of carpets, fine linen, 
liosicry, printed cottons, hats, paper, so.ap, candies, clie- 
mical productions, painted porcelain, leather, fabrics of 
horsc-liair, and caouirhuuc, articles of iron, brus, gold, 
silver, bronze, aud rut glass; clucks, lamps, mathema¬ 
tical, optical, and surgical instruments. The establish¬ 
ments arc numerous and of the highest description for 
brc\iing beer, refining sugar and salt, cabinet-making, 
carringe-building, lithograniiy, type-fouiiding, and print, 
ing and binding books. In the year 1833 tfierc wx>re 45 
printing-ofliccs, all in active operation. In addition to 
the commerce arising from its manufactures, and the 
consumption by the inhabitants, Brussels jiossesses lui 
important transit trade, by means of its two canals, coti- 
sisting of all kinds of grain, coals, timber. Iron, stones, 
lime, bricks, and various other products of the soil, and 
of foreign countries. The number of canal boats which 
entered Brussels during the 3 months, April to June, 
in 1833, wqs 1,560, of 80,727 tons. Cheap and expeditious 
conveyance to Antwerp is supplied by tlie railroad, the 
carriages of which proceed from Brussels every alternate 
hour. The establishments conncctcii with commercial 
operations are—the Commission Superieure d’Industrie 
et de Commerce, Tribunal de Commerce, Chambre 
de Commerce, Socicte G^n^rale pour favoriser I’ln- 
dustrle. Society du Commerce de Bruxelles, six in¬ 
surance companies, the Entrepot, Royal Exchange, 
Custom House, and very commodious public rooms 
called the Brussels Lloyd’s, where merchants meet 
for the transaction of business and perusal of the daily 
papers. There are two large annual fairs for the sale 
of all kinds of merchandise; one of 12 days, commencing 
M^ 22.; the other of 14 days, beginning the 18th Oct. 

The municipal authority of Brussels Is vested In a 
burgomaster and four sheriffs. They constitute the city 
r^ency, whose sanction must be obtained to all measures 
affecting the riglits and interests of the citizens. The 
supreme court of law, and other national tribunalsjeated 
in the capital, are noticed in the article on Bei^um, 
where further particulars are given respecting some of 
the institutions here mentiontMl. 
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Brussels is bcliovod to have been fouiiiled in GOO, and 
to have been walled in 1044. A code of municipal laws 
was formed in 1229, involvinK the principle of trial by 
jury. About 1300, sixty trades were incorporated in 
nine classes, to represent the citizens lu all questions of 
taxation. Liberal notions of government continued to 
prevail, and the population and extent of the city were 
much increased. In the general persecution of the Jews 
during 1370-.71, hundreds of that race were put to death 
In Brussels, and the amount of their confiscated property 
in the province of Bralaint was nearly 13,(KM),000 florins. 
Under the Dukes of Burgundy, at the coniinencemcnt of 
the 15th century, Brussels became a distinguished scatuf 
learning and the arts, and was the residence of a magni¬ 
ficent court, which greatly promoted the progress of 
science, lltcr.*iture, commerce, and manufactures, espe¬ 
cially the w'eaving of linens and woollens, and lieautfful 
ta{)estry. In 1489, during the dominion of the House of 
Austria, the city was desolated by a dreiidful plague, 
which destroyed 30,01)0 iuhab., and producwl a tamine, 
whose eifbets lasted 4 years. Brussels was highly pros¬ 
perous under the Emperor Charles V., who often dwelt 
in its palace, and made it tiie scene of his fiinal uIhU- 
cation in 1.555. The intolerant and oppressive proceed¬ 
ings of riiilip II. kindled that rebellion in the I^ow 
I'nimtries which ended in the establishment of the in¬ 
dependence of the United I’rovinees. In l.'iCS, tlieraartyrs 
of freedom, Counts Kginont and Horne, were beheaded 
in the Grande Plaee. Alva’s violent exaction of ex- 
urhitiint taxes at length cxeiti d a general revolt of the 
citizi-ns, and after many changes and party contc ntions, 
and the loss, in 157s, ot 27,000 inhab. by the plague, the 
Spanish governors, in lalW, gn\e up tiie place to the 
Austrian dynasty, under which the arts and sciences again 
revived and prospered. 

Brussels, in 1095, was unsueressfiilly besieged and 
bombarded by tiie French,under Marshal Viilcioy, when 
II cluirclies and convents were destroyed, with 4,0(K) 
houses. In I70(i tiie keys of tiie city were delivered to 
tiie Duke of Marlborough, and in 1740 it w.as again 
.attacked by the Fmich under Marshal S.axe, to wlioin 
it capituLited after a siege of tlirec weeks. In 1794, 
after the storm of the French revolution h.ad burst 
upon it, and Belgiiun w'as annexed to J'raiice, it be¬ 
came the chief town of the department of the Dylc. In 
IN03 Na|K>leoii entered the city witli great pmnp, at 
tiie land of ](i,()M) tioops, with a bod>.guard of the 
citizens m splendid unirorni. Twelve years aftenv.uiU, 
on his return from Elba, Brussels was the head-quarters 
ol the Britiiih army, and sent forth the troops who, on 
the plains oi Waterloo, put an end to the ambitious 
c.areer of tlnat extraordinary induulual. From tliat 
period Brussels, conjointly with the Hague, was the 
capittil of the kingdom of the Netherlands until the 
Belgic revolution of Sept. 1830, which made it the ca¬ 
pital of Itelgium. (^Documents ohUfringly conununi- 
laU’d hy M. Vantlcr Mach'n of lirusscls j Aunuairrs 
Jirusscls ; Itombcrg's Bt'ussfls and its Environs ; Guide 
tu Brussels and Belgium^ Paris; Grattan's Hist, of the 
Net/u’rlands ; Deltees des Pays Bas ; Traveller's Guide 
through Belgium, Hague; 'Addison's Handbook Jor 
Jie.sidi'n/t in Belgium, Brussels, *c.) 

BBUTON, a town of I'ligland, co. Somerset, bund, 
and par. Bruton, on the Bnie, ‘^4m. S. by F.. Bristol. Pup. 
2,('3i, It is well built,consisting i>rincipaliy of three streets, 
haling a comniou centre, with a good market-liouse, 
wlieie the sessions for the E. division of tiie co. are 
some!lines held. Here is a well-endowed hospit.-il, 
loumlcil hy a native of (lie town, for the suppoit of pcair 
men and w'omen. and for tiie support and cdneation of 
a certain number of cliildrcn. In 1K38 tiiis town had 
4 silk-mills, employing in all 355 liands. Market, Satur¬ 
day , fairs for cattle 29tli of Aiiril and 19th of Sei)t. 

BIJCHOHEST or BUKOUEST, a city of Wallachia, 
of which It is the cap., being the residence of the hos- 
podar, and of a Greek archbishop, on the Damboritza, 
over w’hlch there U here a bridge; 37 in. (direct (list.) 
from its confluence with tlic Danube, and 280 m. 
W.N.W. Constantinople; lat. 44° 2G' 4.5*' N.; long, 
4GO 47' E. Pop. variously estimated at from ()0,(KH) 
to 80,000. It is situated m a vast swampy pkain, is 
divided into above 00 quarters, and though of com¬ 
paratively recent origin, it is not built according to any 
regular plan, and presents a curious displ.ay of harliarism 
and civilisation in Its mud cabins, brick houses 
rovered with shingles, and spacious hotels; and in the 
vulgar finery of the boyars, or nobles, and the rags and 
filth of the other classes. It also presents a curious 
mixture of Eurojican and Oriental habits and enstnine ; 
half the inhab. w'euring hats and coats, and half calpncs 
and pelisses. Some of the streets are paved; but 
tli<>y lire mostly boarded over, or rattier covered with 
trunks of trees, or other large logs laid transversely, 
insteadf^f a pavement; and from the flatness of the 
ground, land the slovcuUnoss of the inhab., all the filth 
of the streets collects under this rude floor. The strei'ts 
are thence called ponti, or bridges, and, according to 


Dr. Walsh, tliey are really bridges floating on rivers 
of filth. In winter this is continually splashing up 
through the interstices, and In summer It rises in clouds 
of black dust; and at all seasons is attended with a foul 
unwholesome rxtour, generating putrid fevers ami the 
plague.*’ The palace of the liospodar. or prince, 
an immense old pile, and the metroiiolitan church, 
are in the largest square in the centre of the 
ti>wn. Near to them is the fire tower, 60 feet in height, 
whence a full view of the city is obtained. It has a vast 
number of churches, each with from 3 to 6 spires, or 
towers ! It has also about 20 monasteries and convents, 
and 30 khans, or Oriental inns, with several hospitals, 
one of which, for the military, managed by German 
physirinns, is said to be very well eondiicteo: another 
hospital, founded in 1835, by a bequest left bv Prince 
Brankovano, is also stated to be worthy of notice. 
There is a wooden tfieatre, where P'rench plays and 
Italian operas are sometimes performed. Tlie other 
principal buildings are a large bazar, and the residences 
of the consuls, or ambassadors of the different European 
powers. Sinre the final emancipation of the prov. in 
1834 from the rapacious and brutal despotism of the 
Turks, improvements of all kinds have begun to be set 
on foot, and the most praisewortliy efforts ha\e been 
made to supply all classes, c‘-pecially in the capital, with 
the means ot oduc.itioii. In tins iiewr the college of 
St. Sauvain has been organised, which furnishes instruc¬ 
tion to 5(X) jiupils. The Fiench l.angiiage has been 
adopted as the Ixisis of instruction, and the institution is 
under the direction of a gentleman who resided long in 
Paris. In addition to this four other schools have been 
opened in the city, where instruction is aiftirded gra¬ 
tuitously to all who choose to accept it. 'I'here is also 
a lyeeuin for the lirook.s ; and a public library, a society 
of belles lettres, and an agricultur.il so'iiety, have been 
pstabllsiu'd. 

Formerly the boyars used to ride on horseliack; but 
about 40 ycaia,co they adopted the praeticc of riding 
in carnagCN, and now would hardly cross to the op¬ 
posite side of the street witliout using one of them. 
When Di. Clarke w.is here, tiie number of carriages 
was estim.ited at 4,000, and, .at present, it is probably 
not materi.illy ditferi'iit. But Biichorest is principally 
distinguished by profligacy of manners. Gambling- 
houses are most abund:mt; and prostitutes are more 
numerous in it than in any other Europe.in city of 
nearly tiie same size: a tax upon them h.i<>, in fact, lieen 
suygi sted as the most prolific source ol revenue, but in 
tills respect, iis in most others, some improvements have 
t.ikiMi phace. 

The trade of the towm is very considerable. The 
exjiorts consist of wool, Imctcr, wlieat, hides, yellow 
berries, tallow', honey, wax, \'C., sent by the Danube, 
or liy Varna, to Odessa, Constantinople, jfcc.: they also 
export immense herds of horned cattle, hc’gs, Ac. to 
Germany, whence they import almost e\ery thing they 
have, Irom the cheapest nece.'saries up to the mo>t 
expensive luxuries. There are considerable nnmbers 
ol German artiznns, particularly of watclimakers .and 
; jewellers, in the town. 

'I'he old ca]>. of Wall.acbia was Tergovist; but in 
Bi98 the se.at of government was transierred to ibo 
pre.sent city, then only a mi.'>eralile village, belonging to 
a boyar, ealli'il Buelmr, from whom u has taken its 
n.ame. (.SVc \N vli vciiia ; and U’alsh's Journey Jrom 
Constantinople to England, ci\p. 11.; Mactniehacrs Jour~ 
ncy from Moscoir to Constantinople, pji. 107—120.; 
Clarke's Travels, via. 2GI, &c.; Jieviie dc Deux Mimdes 
Jur Man, 1839, ikc.) 

BUOKP'ASTI.EIGH, a par. and town of Eugl.and. co. 
Devon, Imnd. Stanboroiigh. 172m S.W. hy W. London. 
Vop., in 1821, 2,240; 1831, 2,415; houses, 4s0; aren,G,720 
acres It consists ol one main street, on tlu' line of the great 
W'estern road from London to Flymoiitli; and of another, 
hraindiing from it on th.^ W. side down (he incline, and 
culled'the Lower 'rown. Geiieially sjienking, the hoii'^e.s 
are meanly built : it is paved, I'uit not lighted. The 
church is on an eminence overlooking the Dart, on the 
N. of the town in tiie me.odows beneath which there are 
some remains of an aneieni t^istcrti.an abbey. The inhabit¬ 
ants are chiefly employed in wool-combing and weaving 
serges, for which there are three or four manufactories 
in the town. There is also a oopjier mine in the parish, 
that is. or was recently, in work; and limestone is quar. 
ried and burnt in consider.able quantities, for manure to 
the surrounding district. There are fairs hold, fbr the 
sale of live stock, the third Thursday in June, and second 
Thursday in .Sept. The weekly market has been long 
discontinued. Tlv* atnnuil value of property in 1815 was 
5,8(12/. I'here .are the remains of an ancient encampment 
in the parish 

BUCKINGHAM, an iul. co. of England, having N 
Northamptonshire, E. theeos. of Bedford, lieitford: and 
Middlesex, S. Berks, and \V. Oxford. Shape very 
Irregular; area 472.320 acres, of whirh alwut 44O\00O ar« 
supposed to be arable, meadow, and pasture. The vale of 
1 i 
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Ajtobuiy, one of the richest tracts in the empire, occupies 
the middle of the co., and lias, on cither side, ranges of 
hills. It is alrnut equally divided between tillage and 
pasture. The grass lands arc partly used for the dairy, 
and partly for fatting. Agriculture but indifferent; 
there Is a great waste of horse power, and a proper rota¬ 
tion is not always observed. Slteep are an important 
stock, aud the average weight of tlielr fleece is supposeii 
to havo been Increast^d, during the present century, from 
3 to A lbs.; many hogs are also kept; and large quan¬ 
tities of ducks art? raised at Aylesbury and other places. 
There are some large estates. Farms of a medium size 
average about IHO acres. l.cases pretty common ; but 
they arc not granted for a sufficiently long term, and 
are defective in not laying any restrictions on the tenant 
as to cropping. Average rent of land in IHIO, 21s. l|d. 
an acre. Cottages generally good, and most of them 
have gardens. The manufacture of pillow lace hag 
greatly declined; but a good deal of straw plat is made 
in the paits of the county next to Dedford. Minerals of 
no importance. The Thames bounds the co. on the S., 
and the Ouse partly Intersects it, and partly bounds it on 
the N. It contains 8 hands., and 202 parishes, and had, 
in lH31,2B,ir?9 inhab. houses, 31,140 families, and 146,529 
iiihabs., of whom 71,734 were males, and 74,795 females ; 
it returns 11 mems. to the H. of C., viz. 3 for the co., 
and 2 each for the borouglis of Aylesbury, Marlow, 
Buckingham, and Wycombe. Sum expended on the 
relief of the poor in 1837-.‘j8, 61 634/. Annual value of 
real property in 1815, 662,872/.} profits and professions 
in do., 222,982/. 

Buckingham, a par., pari, bor., and town of Eng., 
eo. Buckingham, hand, of same name, on the Ouse, 50 ni. 
N. W. London. Aren of par., 5,330 acres. Fop. of par., 
1821,3,465; 1831, 3,610: houses at the latter date, 740. 
Except on the V. side, the town is surrounded by the 
Ouse, over which then? are three stone bridges. It con¬ 
sists chiefly of one long street, which is paved and 
lighted ; houses of brick, and neatly built. Tiie church, 
with a good tower and spire, was built in 1780, prin> 
cijially at the expense of the Temple flimily. It has a 
free grammar ann green-coat school tor 26 boys, and a 
national school for 300 boys and girl.s ; two ancient hos¬ 
pitals, supporting 6 green-coat and 10 blue-coat pen¬ 
sioners i and a few minor charitable benefactions. The 
weekly market is on Saturday, and tliere are 10 annual 
fairs for cattle and sheep. A broiicli of the Grand Junction 
Canal extends to the town, by whioii coals, &c. arc sup¬ 
plied. No particular manufacture is carried on: ni 
the neighbourhood are pajHT and corn-mills, and a 
few lime quarries. Under the Municipal Reform Act 
th' re are 4 aldermen and 12 councillors, and the limits 
of the bor., which were previously co-extensive with the 
par., are restricted to that portion of it on which the town 
stands, and whicli comprises about three fourths of the 

S ip, The town was incorporated by a charter in 1st of 
ary, for services rendered hy its. inhab. in the Duke of 
Northumberland’s rebellion: the corporation was a self- 
elected body, consisting of a bailiff and 12 chief bur¬ 
gesses, who, till the passing of the Reform Act, returned 
2 mem. to the H. of C. The last-mentioned act nut 
merely gave the suffrage co the lU/. householders of the 
bor., but included with them the 10/. householders of 
the par., and those of several of the adjoining parishes. 
Registered c?luetorB, in 18.18, 341. There is a court of 
gen. sessions for the bor. held twice a year. It is the 
seat of the summer assize for the co. The gaol was 
built In 1758, by Lord Cobham, through whose influ. 
enco the act for holding one of the assizes here was 
procured; both having previously been held at Ayles¬ 
bury. The revenue of the corporation does not exceed 
63/. a year. Under the Poor I^aw Amendment A*ct it is 
the central town of a union of 30 parishes. Buckingham 
is a polling town for the co. Till within a recent period, 
the manutketure of lace by hand furnished employment 
to many of the women and children. The ducal title of 
the Temple family is derived from the town. {Lyson*s 
Mag. Brit. i.: Camden*s Brit. ; Part. Pap. and Bet.) 

BUD A (Slav. BUDIN: Germ. OPEN) • a royal free 
city of Hungary, of which, in conjunction with Festh, 
it is the cap. and seat of government, on the right bank 
of the Danube, immediately opposite to Pesth, 116 m. 
W. Debretzfn, and 136 m. E.S.E. Vienna; lat. 47^ 
29' 44" N., long. 19° 2' 30" E. Pop. about 41,000. 
The pop. of Pesth may be estimated at 65,000; so that, 
if we regard them as one city, its pop., exclusive of the 
military, will be about 106,000. Buda is built on and 
round the last hill of a range which decreases In height 
as it approaches the Danube, and is divided into 6 quar¬ 
ters. The uper town, or citadel, occupies the centre and 
highest part of the city, the Schlossberg; it is enclosed by 
bastioned walls, but is no longer of any importance as a 
fortress. Although the smallest division, it contains 
mmt of the finest buildings. The royal castle^ or 
palace, tM>gun in 1749, is a quadrangular structure of 
great extent, containing 203 apartments, some of which, 
* Literslly, oiwm, from itt natural tudatonci, or hot-baths. 
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as the thronc-rooin, audience-hall, and drawing-rooms, 
are extremely maguificeiit. In this building are kept tlie 
regalia of the kingdom, to wliicb the Hungarians attaeb 
an extraordinary degree of Imiiortanco. A large garden 
surrounds the palace; and Dr. Clarke says that tlie 
view from one of its balconies, elevated on a rock above 
the Danube, is one of the most striking he had ever 
seen. The church of the Virgin’s Asecnaion, and tin? 
Garrison churcii, both Gothic edlflces, tiie State’s palnre, 
higti judicial chamber, town hall, residence of the com¬ 
mandant, arsenal, post-office, and many other military 
and civH public buildings, are skuatccl in this quarter 
To the N., and at the base of the rock on which tlie 
citadel stands, is the lower, or “ Water-town,” which in 
some parts vies with the former division In elegance. 
It contains the church of St. Anne, and 8i?\ era! others. 
The LandstrassCj a well built quarter ; the new town, 
a cheerfiil suburb toward the E., reaching to the bank 
of the Danube; the Uaizenstodt, or Tahan^ to the S., 
the most populous quarter of all; an<l the “ Christina 
town,*’ to the S.W. extending into the rich and beautiful 
Chrlstimr valley, are the other divisions of Buda. The 
chief remaining buildings deserving notice are the 
churches of the Capuchins, tlu? Elizabethan nuns of St. 
Flnrian, the Grc?ek church, the synagogue, several mo¬ 
nasteries and convents, the palace of the primate in 
the Landstrassc, with the palaces of Counts Sandor, 
Teleki, Erdiidy, Zichy, Pecliy, Uatthyany, &c. A well 
appointed observatory, attacninl b? the University of 
Pesth, stands on tlie Blocksluwg, an adjacent hill to 
the S., 300 feet above the level of tiic river. Copious 
hot springs, strtmgly impregnated with siilpbur, issue 
from the sides of the hills on which Buda is i>artly 
built, and especially from the Blocksbcrg. The suc¬ 
cessive occupiers of the pl.are, Homans, I'lirks, and 
Christians, have taken advanUge of these springs, and 
have converted them into commodious baths. Of 
those constructed by the Homans, only broken frag¬ 
ments now remain; but the Turkish baths are in a 
perfect state of preservation, and tlie largest, appro¬ 
priated to the use of the town, is a fine specimen of 
Sarsiccnic architecture. The finest of the modern 
baths, that of the “ Emperor,” In the vicinity ot tlie 
I.andstrasse, is surrouniied by gardens and pleasure- 
grounds. There is iiere also a good theatre, with other 
places of public amusement, including numerous fine 
prom(?nades. Amongst the many establibliments de¬ 
voted to science and education in Buda, arc an arclii- 
gyranasium (high college), a high school in each of the 
(lifterent quarters of the city, a scliool of de.sign, Illyrian 
female schools, a public library, cabinets of ininoralog}', 
conchology, &c. Many of the nobility, tlie Franciscan 
friars, and other bodies, possess good libraries, to which 
liberal access is pennitted: in the royal palace there Iz 
a gallery of paliitidgs. There are various charitable 
institutions, including four liospitals. A bridge of bouts, 
about ^ m. in length, across the Danube, connects 
Buda with tlie modern and finely-built city of Pesth, 
on the opposite bank of the river; but tills is about to 
be superseded by a magnificent suspension bridge, the 
construction of which, if it be not already, is to be im¬ 
mediately, commenced. 

The summit of the Blocksbcrg commands a fine view 
of the surrounding country, and estiecially of the river 
and the opposite city. ** The bridge of boats appears 
alive with the crowds that arc continually passing: 
on this side is Buda, full of architectural anomalies, yet, 
from that very circumstance, an object of peculiar 
interest: on the other, Pesth, laid out in all the regu¬ 
larity of street, and square, and mall, and public garden. 
There is not a greater contrast between the old anti 
new towns of Edinburgh than between Buda, the an¬ 
cient capital of the Magyars, and Pesth, a city of yes¬ 
terday’s growth. The one wanders from terrace to 
terrace, in dark and dingy masses, or stretches In a long 
lino wherever, between the river and the basis of the 
hill, a space of level ground can receive it: the other, u 
series of streets which cross each other at right angles, 
shines in all the splendour of a plan rigidly adhered to, 
and materials the best calculated to preserve an aiipcar- 
ance of uniformity, even in separate edifices.” (Gkig.) 
Add to this striking contrast the vOstness of the river, 
the passing of barges, ships, and stcam-packots, in the 
very centre, as it were, of Europe, and the scene and 
tlie associations connected with ft must bo admitted to 
be of no common kind. 

Buda is the usual residence of the viceroy, or pa¬ 
latinate, and the general commandant of the kingdom, 
the seat of the vice-regal council, and the hipest admi¬ 
nistrative authorities. It has much less m a bustling 
and commercial character than Pesth. There area few 
manufactures of llnenfe, woollens, silks, velvet, leather, 
gunpowder, earthenware, &c., and a cannon-foundry; but 
its principal trade is in Its fine wines, of whir^ about 
380,000 ofmers are produced atinually from ^e vine¬ 
yards around the heights in its neighbourhood. 

Buda is believed by some writers to be cither the 
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Curia of Ptolemy, or the Aqufncum of the Itinerary of 
Antoninus. It whs held by the Homans till nearly the 
ond of the 4th century. Attila made it occasionallv his 
residence. Arpad, the Magyar chief, made it his head 
quarters in IHKi ; and it then became the cradle of the 
Hungarian monarchy. It was enlarged and improved 
by succeeding Hungarian monarchs, and made a free 
city by Bela IV. in l*24b. It was taken by the Turks, 
under Solyman the Magnificent, In l.’iiiG; but was re¬ 
captured by Ferdinand L, king of Bohemia, brother 
of the cmiieror Charles V., in the following year. 
It was again taken by Solyman in 1529, and was held 
by the Turks till IGWI, when it was taken by the Impe¬ 
rialists, after a desperate resistance. Joseph II. re¬ 
moved the scat of the Hungarian goveriniient thittier 
In 17H3. In IHIO, the Taban quarter, and a part of the 
Water-town, were destroyed by lire. (OesZerr, Xal. En- 
cyclop, i Murray's Handbook for S. Europe! Gleig'x 
BohetMia^ &c. ,• Clarke's Travels, vlil. 33G. 8vo. ed.) 

BUDUKHSHAN, a nruv. of Central Asia, now a dc- 
pcndeiicy of the khan of Koondooz, between lat. 3G° and 
38« N., and long. liP 3(K, and VP 30' K.; having N. and 
N.K. a chain of mountains, Inhabited by tribes claiming 
a Macedonian origin; S.K. iuid S. the Bolor-l'agh 
mountiiins, and the high country of the Caufirs; and W. 
the other territories of Koondooz. It consists of the 
valley of the Koocha, a tributary of tiio 0\us, which 
rises at its S.K. corner, and soon becomes a eonsideralde 
river, unfordable even at Huduklishnn (Kyzabad). The 
scenery of this country, and its natural productions, 
liave liccn spoken of lii higii terms by all who have 
visited it: it contains ruby mines, and rlifis of lapis 
la/.ulL Near the Oxus the former are still worked by 
the khan of Koondooz, and the latter article, much of 
which was formerly sent into China, is obtained by 
lighting a fire under the ciifi's, .and when hut, dashing 
cold water upon tliein, w iiich causes them to iracture. 
The ruby mines w<*re well known to the emperors of 
Dcllii, and at a rniicli earlier period: they are at a place 
called (iharan, on the verge of the (Jxus ; are dug hi 
low hills; and tlie gemi. imlicdded iii Iimt*^tone like 
round pieces of pebble or Units. The inhabitants of 
Buduklisbun ;i«*e Tadjiks ; very social and ho.vpituble; 
speaking the I'crsiaii language, and retaining the man¬ 
ners and customs i>revulent N. the Hindoo Koosh 
before the Tartar invasion. N<*ither Uzbeks nor 
Tooikccs had settled in the country before the chief 
of Kuoiulou/. oveman it :ibout IG years ago, by wiiom its 
own eiiiei was dotliruned ; since which its peasantry 
have Iveii dri\en out, and a rabble of lawless soldiery 
quartered in tlieir stead. 'J’iie capital i-> also called 
Budukbsban, or Fyzabad, anil is nc.ir the K. bank 
of the Koocha, m lat. 30° N., long. 71° 5Z3' K. 

It is said to have lieen peoph‘d iroin Balkh, aii<l most 
of the inh.'ibitaiits are of the Shiak sect. This country 
suflered mudi from a terrific carthqu.iko, in January, 
IKPJ, wrbieli appeared to exiiibit its chief violciu'e in 
tins valley, and destroyed many roads ainl villages and 
a great part ol tiie population. {Jiuntes's Trav. into llok- 
hara, iii. 174--17H.; ElphinsUmc's Cuubul,\\. :W7,3SH.) 

BUDWKIS, a town of Bohemia, cap. circle of the 
same name, on the r. bank of the Mold.au, 75 m. S. 
Prague. Pop. 7,4lMi. Is well and regularly buill, and 
partially fortified. Contains a cathedral, 7 churches, a 
court or jurisdiction ibi the circle, gymnasium, ]diiioso- 
phical academy, and diocesan seminar}'. Has manufac¬ 
tories of woollen clotli, muslin, damask, saltpetre, :md 
musical instruments; and considerable trade iii liorscs 
Mid corn. {Oesterreickiscke, Nat. Encycl.) 

BUKNOS AYBKS {Good Air), a m.irit. city of S. 
America, cap. of the rcpiib. of La Plata, on the S.W. 
shore of the a*stuar> of tiie great river lai Plat.i, 125 m. 
W. by N. Montevideo, and 90 m. N.W. Point Piedras; 
lat. 34° 3(7 29" S., long. 58° 2.3' 34" W. Pop., accord- 
ing to Sir W. Parish, perhaps 100,000; from l.'t.OOO to 
20,(K)0 of whom are fureigiiers, chiefly Euglisli and 
French. The city is built upon a bonk from 15 to 20 ft. 
above the level of the river. Including its suburbs, it 
extends N. and S. fur upwards of 2 in., with a breadth in 
its centre of about m. It is built on a uniform plan; 
the streets, which arc ail straight, bitersect each other 
at right iuigles at every 150 yards, dividing it into a num- 
ber of Muares, each having an area of aliout 4 Kng. 
acres. The principal streets, which were formerly all 
hut impassabio in wet weather, while in the dry season 
they were obscured with clouds of dust, are now 
tolerably well paved, and provided with fontpatlis on 
uittier Bide. The houses and other buildings have also 
been greatly improved within the last few years, and 
their intertor rendered much more comfortable; upper 
stories are now generally added to them; chimneys, that 
were formerly lul but unknown, are common; they are 
supi^ed with English grates, and with coals carried out 
fbom^iveniool as ballast. Most sorts of European fur¬ 
niture have found their way into the residences of the 
upper classes. Almost every house in the principal 
streets has a garden both before and behind it; and 
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many have latticed balconies in which od<;riferous shrubs 
arc reared. Though on the edge of one of the grc<U- 
est rivers in the world, water in Buenos Ayres is 
both scarce and dear. The wells, though numcroue. 
aflTord nothing but hard, brackish w.itcr, unfit for cu¬ 
linary purpo.ses. Tiiere ar€> no public cisterns; rain¬ 
water is, indeed, carefully collected in a few private 
tanks; but the mass of the people have to pay high for 
their daily supply, which instead of being raised from 
the river by machinery, and conveyed in conduits to pub¬ 
lic pumps, is carried about in butts mounted on bullock- 
carts. The quarter of tlic city inhabited by Mestizos 
and negroes is wretched and falthy In apjiearance, and 
strongly contrasts witti the opulence and taste displayed 
in the other parts. 'I'hc Elaza, or great square, contains 
the cathedral, and the town-hall, a handsome stone 
edifice, built by the Jesuits; and a whole sitle of it is 
occupied by the Hecova, a range of piazzas, ISO yards 
long, and above 20 in width, enclosing a double range of 
shops. In the centre of the square is a small obelisk, 
erected to commemorate the declaration of independence. 
The town-hall is chiefly used as a prison, but meetings 
of the municipality arc sometimes held in the upper 
rooms; and from tlie balcony the citizens are harangneil 
on |iub]ic occasions. Tiie cathedral, a lar|m handsoii'C 
edifice, with a cupula and porticos, has its interior pro¬ 
fusely decorated witli carving and gilding, and its dome 
painted in compartments, representing the acts of tho 
apostles. The church of the Franciscans, and that of the 
convent of Mercy, arc next In rank, and have Steepler 
and eiipolas nearly in the same style as tlie cathedi al. 
In the former there is a painting of the Last Supper, 
well executed by a native Indian artist. There are many 
other Catholic ciiurches, several convents and nunneries, 
a Protestant church, Presbyterian chapel, a fouii<l- 
ling hospital, orphan asylum, and* other benevolent 
institutions. These edifices are all built of fine white 
stone, found in the plain not far from the city. The 
fort, whieh contains the residence of the supreme director 
and tlie government offices, is a square brick and stone 
building, near the river. The university, one of the 
most celebrated in S. America, occupies a very extensive 
building, which has been recently fitted up at a great 
expense: a suite of six rooms in tiiis building contains 
tilt' state library, a good collection of about 25,(X)0 vols. 

The aestuary of the Plata is very broad, but is also in 
most parts shallow, encumbered with sand-banks, and 
infested willi sudden gusts of wind called pamperos. 
Its navigation is consequently attended with a goml 
deal of dithculty, and ships bound for Buenos Ayres 
geiKually take pilots on board. There is no harbour, 
and vessels drawing IG or 17 ft. water anchor in the* 
outer roads, called tho Aiwtrratiero, 7 or 8 m. from the 
shore, loiulitig and unloading b} means of lighters. 
This, too, is an operation by no incvuis free from 
danger, boats being sometimes swamped in crossing 
the bar between the outer and inner roads. From the 
Wiont of a pier, and the shallowness of the water on the 
beach, even the boats are not able to come close to the 
shore, but are met at a little distance from it by a rude 
sort of ox-carts, into which they dotiosit their goods, at 
no little risk, and sometimes inucli loss. These un- 
favoiirahle. circumstanees, which might, however, hi 
materially improved by a little I'xertion and outlay o« 
the part of Uie government, operate as a heavy draw- 
b.ack on the tiadcof the city, and tend proporlioually 
to augment that of MontC'viilcH), which is more easily 
.iceessihlc. But notwithstanding the competition of the 
kattor, and the griMt increase of <ts trade of late 3 ’ears, 
Buenos Ayres is still the principal outlet for tlMM>r()- 
ducc of the vast countries traversed by tlic La Plata, 
and especially fur the provinces situated on its right 
bank. 

Tho Quantities and Value of the principal articles ex¬ 
ported in 1837 w ere: — 


Products. 

Quantity. 


Prirt*. 

Value. 

Siwnish dollars 

No. 



DuUars. 

258,743 

MnrkH of silver 

4,8S1 — 

at 

8 

.89d)48 

(lold • 

21,!H)‘) wt. 


17. 

573/JK3 

Uo. uncoined 

— 


— 

6,154 

Ox-hidni 

No. 


4 

3,8!)4,540 

. Honte-hldea - 

25,.167 — 



38,046 

Jerked beef • 

I7S,K77 quintals. 


«s 

60 iier mil. 

446.. 92 

Boms - 

1.11,456 No. 


26J)70 

Horse-hair 

70,.172 arrobas of 2.1111. 


3 — 

211,116 

Sheep's wool - 

lfil,70G — 


2 — 

329,412 

Chinchilla skins 

5,317 doecna 


4 — 

IStlddl 

Nutria skins • 

51,853 - 



129,634 

Tallow - 

100,24<) arrobas 


ij - 

150,373 

Cotton 

KiO — 


3 — 

Kfl 

Slicup-skins - 

56,188 dozens 


24 - 

140,470 

Flour - 

14,06!) fanegas 


4 — 

.56,268 

Com 

4,150 


34 — 

I47i2'> 

Sundries 

* 



•108,Hlh 

Total - 

—— —— ■ --i 


- 

!.'iJi37,l.1H 


* To Ibis nmount may b« aildetl, as allowance fiir short inaiiifrai. 
Stc; about 21) per cent, additional. 

1 i 2 
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Within Uie last few years the trade in wool. In coii- 
sequence of Uie great improvement eff'ectt'd iii the breed 
of sheep, has bticome of considerable and rapidly in¬ 
creasing importance. In 1R27 the export of this article 
to Great Britidn amounted to only 1P,444 lbs.; whereas 
in 1837 it amounted to 2,207,Or)! lbs. I Corn, which for 
.1 considMrable period was not produced In sufficient 
qiiuntity for home consumption, has within the last 2 
or 3 years become an article of export: it is scut chiefly 
to Brasil. Most of the jerked lieef, and numbers of 
mules, are exported to the Ilavannah. The total value of 
the Impoits, in 1837, amounttMl to about 7,(K)0,()0() dol¬ 
lars, or l,4M7,(M)0f.; of which those furnished 1^ Great 
llrftain amounted to near a half, or to G<J6,1()4/. The im- 
pfirts lienco chiefly consist of cotton (by iar the most im- 
lortant article), linen, woollen and silk manufactures, 
lardware, cutlery, earthenw:ire of all sorts, glass, leather, 
hats, &c., with about 40,000/. or .^0,000/. wortli of foreign 
and colonial produce. France supplies Buenos Ayres 
with jewellery, perfumery, and other articles of luxury, 
to the value, fn 1836, of 231,373/.: the imjiorts from the 
U. States In the same year amounted to 76,986/., and 
cousisted chiofly of coarse unbleached cloths, spirits, 
soap, sperm candles, dried and salted provisions, tobacco, 
liirriture, and deals. Germany sends woollen and linen 
cloths, and Khenish cottons; the Netherlands, fire¬ 
arms, swords, &c.; Holland, butter, cheese, Westphalia 
hams, Ac., chiofly by way of Antwerp, the principal m.art 
for Buenos Ayres nidus on the Continent. The Baltic 
furnishes iron, cordiige, canvass, pitch, deals, Ac.; the 
Mediterranean tnide is principally in Sicilian and Spa¬ 
nish produce, particularly cheap wines, brandies, olive 
oil, inaecaronl, dried fruits, and paper. Spanish goods 
are in little demand, though some serges, velvets, sew¬ 
ing silk, and snuff, are imported. Tlie annual iin])<irt- 
ation of Spanish «nd Sicilian wines is from 10,000 to 
12,000 pipes, besides about 1,000 iiipos of brandy. 'I'he 
yerha niatc^ or P.*iraguay tea, formerly an export arti« Ic 
of some consequence, has now been nearly superseded, 
even in Buenos Ayres, by tea: the other Chinese im¬ 
ports arc silks, crapes, nankeens, porcelain, :iiid nume¬ 
rous minor articles. The tr.idc with Chili aud Peru is 
Insignificant. The markets of this city arc well sup¬ 
plied with butchers* moat and lisli. Poultry is d(!ar, a 
couple of fowls .selling for as much as an ox. Vegetables 
and fruit generally are also dc.ir; milk in quality and 
price is much the same as in London, and all tlic butter 
used is imported. 

The inhab. of Bueno.s Ayres are said to be observant, 
intelligent, and desirous to improve. Kdueation receives a 
considerable share oi attention. Si'vituI years si nee,besides 
• the university, a superior academy, and a military college, 
there were 8 public schools, forwnose support the corjior- 
ation contributes about 7,UOO dollars annually, and 5 other 
schools exclusively for the benefit of the poor, under the 
charge of different monasteries, and supplied with books 
and stationery at the public expense. It is rare to meet 
with a boy 10 or 12 years of age In the city who cannot 
read and write. There are several printing presses ; and 
various weekly journals advocating liberal principles are 
published. 

Buenos Ayres was founded by Don Pedro de Mendoza, 
In 1534, hut in consequence of the opposition of the In¬ 
dians to the settlement, it was obliged to be abandoned at 
two subsequent periods, and was not permanently colo¬ 
nised till 1580, after some sharp actions witii the natives. 
In 1620 the city was erected into a bishopric, and in 1700 
ooutained 16,000 inhabitants. In 1776 It became the seat of 
the viceroyalty of La Plata ; and in I77«,when thctroilo 
of the river was thrown open by .Spain, its trade and con¬ 
sequence began rapidly to augment. In June 1806 it was 
taken by the British, but retaken by the Spanish in the 
same year. In 1810 the revolutionary movements beg.m 
that ended in the emancipation of Buenos Ayres and the 
states of La Plata from Old Spain. The declaration 
of independence appeared on the 9th of July, 1816. 

i Sir IV. Pariih's Buenos Aj/veSt %c. j Mod. Trav, xxx. 
*ayl. Reports^ fjfc.) 

Buenos Ayres (Republic of). See Plata (La), 
(Republic op). 

BUFFALO, a city of the U. S. of America, New 
York cap., co. Erie, at the W. extremity of Lake Erie, 
where it contracts Into Niagara river, 293 ra. N.W. New 
York, and 22 m. S. Niagara falls. Pop. (18.35) 15,611; 
(1839) 25,000. ? It stands partly on a low marshy tract. 
Intersected by Buflklo Creek, which forms its harbour, 
and partly on an elevated terrace, leading to a still higher 
plateau. The principal streets descehd from the high 
ground over the terrace towards the creek and liarbour, 
ud are crossed by the others generally At right angles. 
Aborting to Cant. Marryat {Diary in America^ 1839), 
BuilUo is one of the wonders of America. It Is hardly 
to be credited that such a beautiful city should have risen 
short a penod. In the year 
1814 It was burn* down, being then only a village; only 
one house was left standing, and now it is a city with 
99,000 inhab. It is remarkably well built; all the houses 
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in the princt))al streets are lofty and substaiiti.il, and are 
either of brick or granite. The main street is wi4lei, 
and the stores handsomer than the majority of those in 
New York. It has 6 or 6 very fine churches, a handsome 
theatre, town*hall, and market; aud 3 or 4 hotels, um: 
of which is superior to most others in America; and to 
these we must add a fine stone pier with a lighthouse, and 
a harbour full of shipping, and magnificent steam boats. 
It Is almost incomprehonsiblc that all this should have 
been accomulished since the year 1814. And what has 
occasioned this springing up of a city in so short a time, 
as to remind you of Aladdin’s magic palace ? The open¬ 
ing of the Erie canal, from Lake Erie to the Hudson ri¬ 
ver; and New York passing through the centre of the 
most populous and fertile states.'* The city also con¬ 
tains a literary and sclcutiric academy ; a Lyceum, having 
a library and chemical apjiaratus; and numerous public* 
and private schciols. Several other public institutions are 
in course of being established; among which arc an hy¬ 
draulic association, Sailors’ and Boatmen’s Friend So¬ 
ciety, and the university of W. New York. In 1835, 99 
buildings were erected at the cost of one citizen. 

Buffalo-creek, formed by the eonfluence of si^veral 
small streams, is navigable for about 8 m. A bar at its 
moutli has been dispersed so as to admit vess^s drawing 
8 ft. water into the harbour; and a pier, 1,500 ft. in length, 
with a lighthouse upon it, has been carried out into the 
lake, to facilitate their ingress aud egress. Still, how¬ 
ever, the harbour is not accessible .at all BC'asons. on ac¬ 
count of the accuimilation of Ice brought down by the 
W. winds, and a ship-canal has bcjen cut from it to the 
lake W. of the town, which ha.s done a good deal to ob¬ 
viate this inconvenience. From its posujon on the best 
ciianni|l of intercourse between the W. regions and the 
Atlantir, as well as its being the caily port of caitry lor 
the Niagara district, Buffalo Is a place of great and in¬ 
creasing trade. In the city and Its environs, a variety of 
incinnlaclures are c.arried on, inc'hidiiig two ste.am-engine 
foundries, woollen and felt faotori(>s, grist and 8.aw mills, 
a brewery, and many other works. The value of the ma¬ 
nufactures produced in 1835 amount<‘d to 2,()73..5{>0dollars. 
During the same year 720 steam-boats aud 920 other ves¬ 
sels arrived and departed; and the amount of tolls re¬ 
ceived reached 105,(i63 dollars. The aggregate burden of 
vessels belonging to the port in the year ending the 30th 
Se|)temher, 1838, was 9,015 tons. Nearly two-thirds of 
tlie merchandise received at Bullalo by the ennaU in 18,35, 
was Intended for the city and its snlmrbs ; and tlie in¬ 
crease in the consumption of such nrojierty in lH.3:i «»ver 
1834, was more than 40 per cent. The city had, in 183.5, 
3 honks ; and G new'spajiers w’cre published, 3 of whicti 
aiipearcd daily: 51 mails arrived aud departed weekly 
daring winter, and 58 in summer. 

Buffalo was an inconsiderable place previously to 1812, 
iu which year it w'as made a military station. Its destruc¬ 
tion in 1814 was effected by a party of British and In- 
cli.'ins; but in 1817, it again contained more than 100 
houses, many of wliich were largi* and elegant. In 1832, 
it was Incorporated as the “ City of Buffalo,” divided 
into five wards, .and the government vested in a mayor 
and common council chosen annually by the citizens. 
(N. York GnxetL'cr. pp. 439—444.) 

BIJFFON, a small vil. of France, dcp. COted’Or, on 
the Arm.an<;oii, 12 in. N. Semur. This village belonged 
to the illustrious author of the Hintoire Ntaurei/ff 
Georges Louis Le-Clerc, created, by Louis XV„ 
Count de llullbn, by whicli name he has since been dis* 
tinguished. 

BUG (an. Hypanis or Bofji^s,), a river of European 
Russia. It rises near Blosysko, in the S.W. corner 
of Volhynia, and iiiirsues a S.K. course past Bratzlaff 
Ollviopol, Vosnesensk, and Nicolaeff, 25 m. below which 
it falls into the sestuary of the Duiepr. It is navlgablo 
from Vosnesensk. The entrance to the Bug is witlmiit 
the bar of the Dniejir; happily, too, it has no bar of its 
own, and has deep water as iar as Nicolaeff.; 

BUGIA or BOUJElAH,asea-porttown of Africa, reg, 
Algiers, on the declivity of a mountain, at the mouth of tlie 
Aduse, 122 m. E. Algiers. The port, which is large, is 
formed liy a projecting ndek of land, great part of which 
was anciently faced with stone. There is good anchorage 
off the town in 8 or 10 fathoms, but N.E. winds throw in 
a heavy sea. Previously to the French occiqiatioii, the 
town was protected by half ruinous walls, and by a costlo 
on the summit of a hill, which also commanded the roa^ 
stead. The inhabs. manufacture pl(>^iRt>shareg, mat- 
tocks, &c. of the iron obtained from the neighbouring 
mountains, and groat quantities of oil and wax are 
bro'ught down to this place by the Kabylos, fiir shipment. 
The town Is built of, and stands upon, the ruins of a 
more considerable ancient city. It was bombarded by 
Sir Edward Spraggs, iu 1671. (Shawls Barbary, p. 43 . 
4to. ed.) 

BUGNE (LE), a town of France, dep. Dordogne^an. 
cant., a little above the confluence ortho V/zbr^with 
the Dordogne, 16 m. W.N.W. Sarlat. Pop. 2,437. It 
is advantageously situated, well built, and curries on dif- 
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fcrent branches of the woollen Tnanufacturo. It is ali>o 
the entrep 6 t of the wines and other products of the sur¬ 
rounding ciintoiis, which are shipped thence to Bordeaux, 
and has a Ctinsiderable trade in cattle, hogs, 

liUIS (Lli), a town (»f France, liep. Drdroe, cap. 
cant., on the Ouvesce, 10 m. S.K. Nions. Pop. 2,147. 

It is ill built, but has some (iiic promenades and a haud- 
somc square, hurrimnded by a donble row of trees. It 
has some trade In wool, elolh, hats, and jewellery. 

BUJALANA, a town of Spain, Andalusia, prov. Cor¬ 
dova, being 2‘i m. E. from the city of that name, and 7 in. 
from the Guadalquivir. Pop. 14,<'M)0. It is well built, 
with liroad streets, has two convents for either sex, two 
hospitals, a college, and a foundling hospital. It has some, 
woollen fabrics, and a large fair which commenees on 
the 2 (ith of August. Though its modem name he of 
Arabic origin, it is believed that this town occupies the 
site of the Calpumfa of the lloinans ; ami it has various 
inscriptions, and other antiquities of Homan origin. 

( Miilantt.) 

BUKIIUR, an Island and fort in the Indus, 165 m. N. 
llydrabad. The fort, which is eonstrueted of brick, is 
alKiut 4(K) yards from the left, and IVH) from the right 
bank of the Indus. But it has no strength in its works, 
and is furinidable only from Its position. {Burncs, i. 

12 mo. ed.) 

BIJKOWINE, a ci-devant prov. of the Austrian em¬ 
pire, iKiw ineltided in Gullicia, tvhich see. 

BULGARIA (an. MtVMn h{Jerior), a large prov. of 
Turkey in Europe, included in the beglerbeglik of Hou- 
nielia ; lying betw'(*eii lat. 42^'' h' and 41'- 10 ' N., and long. 
2 ‘W 14 # 2 !)^ .36' K.; having N. Wallachia and Bes- 

sarabi. 1 , W. Hervia, S. Buiimelia, and E. the Black Se.'i. 
lamgth, N.E. to S.W., about .TiO in. ; breadth v.irying 
from 40 to 1(X) m. Are.i, loosely evtiinatoil, from 30,<KKi 
to sq. in. Pop. i,H 00 ,(K)t)? The eoiintry is for the* 

must fiart muuntaiiuuis, and eminenth so in the S., 
where* the principal cliaiu of tin* B.ilk'h.ui imits. Ibriiis 
its boundary: the Danube con'^titutes its N. limit; but 
execptiiig th.it ri\<T, Bulgaria iu) 9 ses.scs none of anv 
in.igiiitude, although suffici‘*ntly watered by smafl 
btri'unis. Its eliniate is te'Miperate, and its soil fertile and 
well aelapted lor the culture of eorn, vines, the mulberry, 
ami other fruit trees, ami tobacco. There .are but fe*w’ 
marshes; the pastur.iges a>-e extensive and rich, and 
feed iiiinieroiis herds of c.ittle: the higher lauds are often 
co\ered with fore>.t 3 ot pine, o.ak, beech, Ac. The Bul- 
K.armns are desreuded from a .Slavonic hoide, formerly 
inhabiting ii«e b.iiiks ot tin* Wulga, who crossed the I 
l);uiubc and established thenisidies in this country in the 
7 th century, and have sinee gradually spread tliemsehes 
over a large ]iart of the region S. ot tin* B.illdian. The 
pres(‘iit race have laid aside the iiiilit.ary clianuder of 
tlieir ance.stor.s; they are a pastoral people, living in 
amall hmnh*ts of about 40 or .^O house<« etwh, and occu¬ 
pying themselves chielly in agrieulture aiai eattle-breed- 
ing, with some inauufaetures, as those of co.arsc woollen 
elolh, liQe-barrels, inuroeeii leather, and attar of ruses. 
Large gtardens are dev oted to the enltnre of ruses; and 
we are iiidelited to the Uulgarians for the (inest and most 
eleg.iiit of perfumes. J)r. Walsh says that the people 
are kind, hospitable, and benevolent; forming .i striking 
contrast to the “ nule and brutal " 'I'urks hinnd amongst 
them. 'Pile wromen, win) mix freely with the men, are 
haiulsonie, iiulustnous, and dress neatly: all wear 
truikct.s; and the girls have their liiwls niieovered, and 
their iiair braided and ornamented with different coins, 
a- amongst the Albanians. 'J'he male peasantry dress in 
brown sheep-skin caps, jackets of unu>ed brown wool, 
wliieli their wives spin and weave, white cloth trow sets, 
and sandals ot raw' leather, and carry no w'eapons of of¬ 
fence. They live in hou^es of wickerwork plastered, the 
interior being clean and comfortable. Their language is 
a dialect of the Servimi. Ever since the 0th century 
their religion has been that of the (.!reek churcli ; but 
they have few plaees of worship, aud in those thiw have 
the service is iM'rformed in C!reek, a tongue widen they 
do not understand. Schools and hunks arc ccpially rare 
with chnrchns, and except the shop-ke(‘per and jiriest 
of a village, scarcely any one can read or write; yet 
notwithstanding this gross ignorance, crimes are sin¬ 
gularly scarce, and travellers in their country are not 
secure only, but experience the kindest treatment. 
Spontc sua, *i>i« lcgt\ jidem rcctumque colchant. Bul- 

S aria is divided into Ibur sandjaks, viz. those of Silistria, 
lustchuk, W'idlii, and Sophia; its chief towns are Sophia 
the capital, Shumla, Silistria, Kustchuk, Nikopoll, Wi- 
din, and Varna. {Matte Brun ; Walsh's Journqf fiom 
Constantinople^ Ac. pp. 164 to 170.) 

BUNDLKCUND, a large division of llhidostan.nrov. 
Allahabad, between lat. 24*^ S' and 26° 26' N., and long. 
770 48' and 81° 33' E.; having N. the Jumna; S. Berar 
and Malwah; E. Bogilcinid; and W. Scindia’s dom.: *^ea 
*9* P”P* {Uomilton^ 1828) 2,400,(MM). The 
eoiuAryis mountainous, and imiierfectly cultivated j the 
mouuUUns belong to the Vindhyan chain, and run in 
parallel ranges through the distr., each successively but- 
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trc'ssing a table land ; the country is n.'ilurally very 
strong, every liili being a natural fortress, and often 
crowned by an artificial one ; but the highest summit is 
no more than 2,000 ft. aboVe the level ol tiie sea. The 
Cane, Desan, and Betwah, are the chief rivcr.s, but none | 
of them is of mueh importance; there arc several largo 
artificial reservoirs or lakes, formed by masonry, erei led 
across the currents of various streams for the purposes of 
irrigation. Tlie soil is of every variety, from the rich 
black loam to the sterile conkar; the vallej’s ami low¬ 
lands arc generally of the former, and, when properly 
watered, yield abundant crops: the summits of the 
hills, although mostly rocky, are covered with small cop¬ 
pice-wood : the face of the country often presents detached 
pieces of jungle, but there are no forests, ,md a few 
scattered and stunted tcak-trccs form the only large 
timber. Bundloeuml is eelebrated for its diamond mines 
in the table-land of ranii.-ih, where they arc said to 
be found wherever the soil is gravelly. This soil ts 
from 2 to K cubits deep, mostly very retl, but elsewhere 
of a dark hrowri; it contains many small pebbles, with 
whii*li the diamonds are found intermixed, but never ad¬ 
hering to any other stone or pebble. The workmen lift 
up the gravelly earth ; throw it into a shallow pit filled 
witli water; ami, after waohing out the earth, examine 
the pebbles on a hoard. Much time is fruitles.sly lost, 
but a V(*ry h'w (Numoiids found in the coiir.se of the vear 
repay the workman, since he receives ^ the value of thosu 
above the size of a filbert, } the value of those as large as 
a pea, Ac. Very few are now* found vsortb more th.*ui 
10!!/., and their profits are eoniparatively insignificant. 
The mine', are the exelnsiie property of the rrqah of 
B innah , they are su]i]Kjsed to be identiral with the 
l*aii.is.sa of Ptolemy. 

Biiudleennd is now either snbsl.'intially British ter¬ 
ritory, or possessed by rbiels tributary to the British, 
who, sinee 1^03,have retained tin* intern,il administration 
of their dom., oil an aeknow lodgment of allegiance, and 
the right of iiitei f(*rence <iii our part. The British distr. 
(18.32) cont.iiued 2,]llh(i()() kueh i begas in cultivation, 
yielding a revenue of ab-nit .■i()H,(K'(l/. a jear. Hindoo 
us.iges liave been less affected here by foreign riiU' than 
in most oiher narts of India; the people generally are 
industrious, ami obedient to the constituted authorities, 
tliough their ehi: fs jire restU'ss and turbulent. Their 
l.aiigitage is a duueei of the .Sauseiit. IMicy arc usii- 
,ally j)o.ssessHd ol but little ju'rsoiial i*roperty; there is 
little tr.ide or i-apital bUrriug, and these eireuinstances, 

I together with the bare and open ch.arai'ter of the country, 
are probably the cause.s of dacotty or gang-roblrerj' being 
so unusual. Atrocious crimes are rare; footpad robbery 
and cuzxanKy^ or robbery on iiursoli.iek, .aie tlie only 
serious oUbiices, and tliese are most common on the 
skirts of Sciiidi.i’s prov., whence small parties of I’iii- 
durries oec.islonaily enter on ravaging exeur.iiuns: bur¬ 
glary .and theft are not eommon. The zemindars consider 
it highly disreiiiitable to eoiuiive at sueli outrages, and 
frequently expel from their v ill.ages or estates persons of 
suspeeteil character. The punch.ayet. or arbitration 
system, in llie settlement of di.q)Utes, lias bt'cn always 
V cry much resorted to licrt*. 

At the tall ol the Delhi empire, the Maiir.ittas, under 
All Bjihauder, possessed themselves ol']i,irt of this prov. 
but were unable to establish ttmir aiitlioi it> in the vill.ages 
aud hill fortresses. Bundh*ciuul wa.s occupied by the 
Bntisii troup.s in ISOI, ;ird erielui into a magistracy 
under the Benares court of circuit. In 1.817 Uiat portion 
ot It now belonging to the Bengal presid. was finally 
ceded by the lVi«,bwa, to whom All Baliauder had been 

nominally subordinate. {UamiUou's Hindustan A. 'iVI _ 

3;M. ; Martin's Sfafii>t. of flic Co/ouies, pp. 275—3^. ; 
liepurts on IC. 1. 4jfan's, and Apju ndixes.) 

BUIiSAUU, a sea-port town of llindostan, presid. 
Bombay, on the (jiilpb ol Gain bay, 4.5 111 .s.W. Surat: 
hit. 2(F ,36' N., long. 7.3^’ .5' K. Its ti.ule is considerable, 
cbiolly in grain, jagbery, ami timber : its m.anufaL'turcs 
are mostly coarse g{nghani.s and other cloths. Klee 
and suirar-eane arc rullivated in its vicinity. 

BUN (i AY, a town of England, N. border, co. Suffolk, 
build. Waveney, on the W.ingfonl, ‘12 m. N.E. London : 
it consists of 2 par., having together an area of 2,()90 
acres, and a imii. of 3,734. Having been almost wholly 
destroyed by fire in 1688, it is comparatively new, weft 
laid out, and well built. The inarket-plaee, said to be the 
best in the co., has two fine crosses; and the tqwu has also 
a neat theatre, and assembly rooms; a free grammar- 
school, with two exhib. to Emanuel ('ollege, Cambridge, 
and several other schools; the remains of a Benedictine 
nunnery ; some manufactures of hemp ; and a consider¬ 
able trade in malt, corn, coal, flour, lime, Ac. Here is also 
the celebrated printing establishment of the Messrs. 
Child, which has produced many reprints, in a cheap 
form, of some of the principal English classics. I he 
trade of the town is prumotixi by the Waveney, being na¬ 
vigable thence to Yarmouth. Market, Thursday; ftiirs. 
14tl; May. and 25th Sep. ur u j , a , 

BUNKEll’S HILL, a steep hill 110 ft. in height, Mas* 

L i 3 
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■Mhuietts, U. Statei, in the centre of the peninsula on 
wh^ the town of Charlestown is built, and about 1 m. 
N. Boston. Here on the 17th June, 1775, was fought 
one of the earliest and most remarkable battles of the 
American revolutionary war. The provincial troops 
haTing established ^emselves on a portion of this height, 
during the night, a British force advanced to dislodge 
them; but though the latter ultimately effected their pur- 
pos^the resistance made by the Americans was such, that 
the British lost 1054 men killed and wounded, while the 
American loss was only 4.'H), killed and wounded. In 1825 
the erection of a granite obelisk, intended to be 220 it. 
high, was commenced on the hill, in memory of the 
action; but in 1836 It was only one third finished. 

BUNPOOR, a town or Tillage of Beloochistan, cap. 
proT. Kohistan ; 14 m. N. the Bushkurd mnts.; lat. 27*^ 
47' N., long. G(P 20^ E. It is small, and ill built; at one 
time it had been surrounded ^ a mud wall, but the 
whole is now gone to decay. The citadel of the chief, 
strong enough to rc'sist any attacks from the Persians, is 
ludlt on the summit of an extraordinary mound of earth, 
said by tradition to have been artificially raised by an 
immen^^o army of Ghebers, who at a remote period passed 
this way. Pottinger says, ** that if really artificial, it 
must have been raised with vast labour, as the earth 
could not have been procured nearer than the mnts.” 
The neighbourhood of Bunpoor is desolate and im¬ 
poverished, destitute of agriculture, and even of date- 
trees. The iuhab. are the Rukhshance Bclooches, the 
leading tribe amongst the Nharooes; the language 
siiokcn at Bunpoor is Persian and Bcloochcckee mixed. 
The revenues of the chioY arc usually farmed out, and in 
lieu of them he received (1810) 2G,000 rupees, I K) camels, 
140 matchlocks, 140 sheep or goats, 140 measures, of 
IGO lbs. each, of wheat, and the same of dates. {Pot~ 
timer's Beloochistan^ ^c. p. 176.) 

BURDWAN (productive), adistr. of Hin- 
dostan, presid. and prov. Bengal; between lat. 2^ 
and 24° N., and long. 87® 20' and 88** 25'; having N. 
Bcorbhoom, E. Nuddea, S. Huoghly, and W. thn Jungle 
Mehals distr.; area 2,000 sq.m. Pep. (1822) 1,487,300. 
It is one of the most productive territories of India, 
and being environed by jungles N. and 8., ** appears 
like a garden surrounded by a wilderness.” The un¬ 
cultivated are but 1-Hth part of the extent of the cul¬ 
tivated lands: the chief articles of produce are indigo, 
sugar, cotton, tobacco, and inullfcrry-trees. A prin-* 
cipal part of the wealth of Burdwan consists in its coal 
mines: the coal-field appears to be very extensive; the 
coal is of good quality, and preferred to any other at 
Calcutta. Several mines, about 130 m. from that city, 
are worked by im English company, which employed, in 
1831, from 2,000 to 3,000 natives in mining, and 300 or 
400 boats in conveying the coal to Calcutta, the mines 
Iioing on the banks of a river connected with the 
Hooghly. It is not sold at the pit’s mouth, but de¬ 
livered at about 20s. a chaldron in Calcutta; Singapore, 
I'enang, Madras, and Ceylon, arc also supplied hence: 
the wages of the miners are from 5s. to 8s. per month. > 
Fine iron-ore is found in the neighbourhood of the 
coal, and a great deal of stone. Commerce has been 
greatly facilitated by the opening of roads to Hooghly, 
Culna, and Cutwa; the zemindars are opulent, and 
many of them reside in the capital of the presid.; the 
land-revenue in 1829-30 was 284,750/. There are few 
villages in which there is not a school for the rudiments 
of education, and there are some private endowments 
for the purpose; but no regular schools of Hindoo or 
Mohammedan law exist here: the proportion of Mo¬ 
hammedans to Hindoos is alxnit 1 to h. Burdwan 
became subject to the British, with the rest of Bengal, 
in 17G0: the titular nijah enjoys, at present, hut little 
consideration ; and his zeiniudary is now greatly dimin¬ 
ished from Its original size, {flamilion's JJindos/ant 
i. 163—155.; Evid. qf Mr. Brackcnt on Coal,&c., lie- 
ports, 1831.) 

Burdwan, a town of Ilindostan, prov. Bengal, cap. 
of above distr., and seat of a silfah court; GO m. 
N.N.W. Calcutta; lat. 23® 15' N., long. 87® 57' E. 
Pop. al)out 54,000,2-7ths of whom are Mohammedans. 
The Burdwpn rajah has here a large palace, an English 
summer-house, and Hp<u.*ious gardens, Ac. 

BURFORU, a par. and town of England, co. Oxford, 
hund. Bampton ; 63 m. W.N.W. London. Pop., 1821, 
1,686; 1831, l,8('>6 ; houses, 385 ; area, 2,170 acres. It is 
pleasantly situated by the small river Windrush, but is 
very Indfilferently built. The church is partly in the 
Norman, partly In the later Gothic style, and has a very 
fine ^ire, surmounting a tower. The Baptists, Friends, 
and vvesle^B, have chapels. There arc almshouses for 
16 imor widows ; a free school, with an endowment pro- 
in the town-hall, where, till 
1686, the co. assizes were held. There is a weekly mar¬ 
ket on Saturday and'fairs held the last Saturday in April, 
and July .>th, for live stock and cheese. Sadtilery was 
once a considerable branch of manufacture : there was 
also a large traflic in wool aud com; both have greatly 


declined; and the property of the town has been still 
frirther depreciated by tbe/Iteration in the line of road 
from Oxford to Cheltenham, which previously passed 
through and now avoids It. Edgehill, where Fairfax beat 
the royalists, Is in the neighbourhood. The celebrated 
Wilmot, Earl of Rochester, was educated in its school. 
‘It gives the title of earl to the Duke of St. Albans. 

BURG, a town of the Prussian states, prov. Saxony, 
reg. Magdeburg, on the Ille, 13 m. N.E. Magdeburg. 
Pop. 13,500. It is walled, has 3 gates, 4 reformed churches, 
a grammar school, an hospital, a workhouse, &c. It is 
also the seat of a provincial council, a board of revenue, 
a district court of.justico, &c. A very extensive woollen 
manufacture is carried on, and it has some dyeing esta¬ 
blishments'and snuff factories. 

BURGOS, a city of Spain, cap. prov. same name, on 
the ArlanQOii, and on the high road from MtOilrid to 
Bayonne, at the foot of a mountidn, 134 m. N. Mad¬ 
rid, 69 m. S.W. Vittorla; lat. 42® 21' N., long. .3® ;i8' 
W. Pop. 12,000. It is of an irregular shaiic; streets 
clean, and handsome, particularly that leading to the 
cathedral, but it has a deserted impoverished appearance. 
It has a modem square, surrounded with a portico, sup. 
ported by large columns, with houses upon a uniform 
plan, but small and mean. It is only, in fact, worth 
mentioning from Its bronze statue of Charles 111., almost 
the only one of the sort in Spain ; though, according to 
Bourgoing, it is ill designed and executed. The cathe- 
dr.al, a well preserved chef-d’oeuvre of Gothic elegance, is 
about 300 ft. ill length, by above 250 in width. lt>« ex¬ 
terior is inferior to none in Spain; but the interior, 
though remarkable for the beauty of its workmansliip, is 
inferior to the cathedrals of Toledo and Seville. Having 
been the cradle of the two most renowned captains of 
Spain, Ferdinand Gonzales, and tlic Cid Campeador, 
Burgos contains a triumphal arcli in memory of the for¬ 
mer, and a monument to the latter. 'I'hcre are three fine 
stone bridges over the Arlanqon, in the space of half a 
league. Two of them communicate with the suburb of 


the city, on the opposite bank, called Vega, and the third, 
with the royal hospital, remarkable fur its cleanliness 
and salubrity. There are some line meadows on the 
banks of the* river, and there also is the lainons convent 
of I.as Hucigas, whose abbess possessed almost royal 
privileges. Close to the city is the monastery of Mira- 
flores, where John 11. and his queen have magnifirent 
tombs, and where 'also there are, or were, some paint¬ 
ings remarkable for their colouring. Thc're arc three 
military roads from Burgos, one to Oviedo and Gijon, 
another to Agreda, and a third to Santafla. The ap¬ 
proaches to, and promenades of, the town are well or¬ 
namented with trees; but though it be one of the coldest 
parts of Spain, fuel is scarce and dear. Mifiano mentions 
an hospital for desei ted children, and four other hospitals, 
exclusive of that already specified. Formerly the greater 
part of the wool exported from Spain used to pass 
through Burgos, and it still has some manufactures of 
leather, woollens, and hats, and two iavaderas, or wash¬ 
ing pools for wool. 

La Bordc contends, notwithstanding what has been af¬ 
firmed to the contrary, that Burgos did not exist in the 
time of the Romans, from Its not being nieutioued by I’to- 
lemy nor any otlicr ancient geographer; 1th w ant of any 
ancient monuments, and its being insulated and out of the 
line of the ancient military road. He maintains that its 
foundation cannot be CiVned farther back than the reign 
of Alphonso I., and that it was Alphonso III. who or¬ 
dered the castle to be built. It w'as formei ly the resi¬ 
dence of the counts of Castile, and many of the Castilian 
kings, and was then celebrated for its wealth and pro^e- 
rlty, and for its woollen nianufairtures and fairs. But 
it has since greatly declined: it suffered much during 
the late contest witn France, and still more in the present 
civil war. ( Mifiano j Bourgoing, Tableau de I'Espagne, 
37 ; De la Horde, li.; Inelis, i. 40.) 

BURGUNDY, one ol the old French provinces, now 
distributed among the depts. of C6te-u’Or, Saono ct 
Loire, Yonne, Nievre, Aube, Haute Marne, and Alii. 

BURHAMPORE. £cc Buoiuiampooh. 

BURLINGTON, a town of the U. S. of America, 
Vermont cap., co. Chittenden, on a bay of the same 
name, a aliort distance S. of the entrance of the Onion 
river Into Lake Champlain, 36 m. W.N.W. Montpellier, 
and 100 m. S. Montreal. Lat. 44® 28' N.: long. 73® 
15' W. Pop. 3,525. It is the chief commercial town of 
the State, and has a considerable trade with N. York. 
It contains a court-house, jail, bunk, academy, and 
various places of public worship. The University of 
Vermont, estabUshed in 1791, is situated on an elevated 
spot E. of the town, and 1 m. from the lake. It was 
partly destroyed by fire in 1824; but has been re¬ 
built, and consists of three brick edifices, containing 
a chapel, 46 rooms for the students,' a philosophical 
apparatus, and a library of above 6,0()U vols. Its fmuls 
are chiefly derived from landed endowments. Studifits 
in 1838,1(15. 9 

BURNHAM, a par. and village of England, co. Bucks, 
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hund. Burnham; 90 m. E. London. Pop., 1H21, years ending with 1836. It is at present (1H39) pn»- 

1IB1. X\:<l ; houses. 393; area, 4,110 acres. The village is a posed to vest this ferry hi a joint stoih company, and to 
short distance from the Thames: its church is an ancient construct low-water piers, in the vieinity of the town 
structure; and there is a national school. Fairs are held Is a large distlllerv. Burntisland unites with King- 
Feb. 23, May 1, and O^. 2. Its ancient market has horn, Dysart, and Klrkaldy, in sending a mem. to the 
been long discontinued. The ann. val. of prop, in H. of C., and had, in 1838-39, r>3 re^stered electors. 
1815 was 10,361/. Its poor-rates average i, 167/. It is {New Statht. Account qf Scotland, axt. BurtUnland^JfC.) 
a place of great antiquity The moated site of a palace In 1601, the General Assembly met at Burntisland, 
of the Kings of Morehi is still traceable. A nunnery, when James renewed liis vows as a covenanter. It 
founded 1165, existed till the general suppression. is a curious fact that the existing quays were built by 

BITliNLKY, a market town of England, Lancashire, Cromwell. , ^ ^ 

hund. Blackburn, par. Whallcy, on the Burn, 180 m. BURSA, BRUSA, or PRUSA (an. Pru$a ad Olym- 
N.W. by N. London, 30 m. S.K. by S. Lancaster, and 21 punt), a famous city of Turkey in Asia, Natolia, cap, 
in. N. Manchester. Pop., in 1801, 3,305; 1821, 6,378; Sapjiack, 62 in. S. Constantinople, lat. 40® y »)" N., 
18:il, 7,551. Its name Is derived from the river Bum or long. 29°4'45" E. Pop. estimated at 40,000 by Kiiineir, 
Bruii, on whicii It is situated, which unites with the and at 100,000 by Funtanier; but probably about 60,(KW). 
('alder immediately below the town. It stands in the mid- It Is beautifully situated, at the cxtrcuifty of a fertile, 
die of a narrow valley, and has been greatly im])roved and well.watered, and well-wooded plain, on the lower accli. 
enlarged within the last 20 years. It is mostly Imilt of vltics of Mount Olympus. Including the suburbs, which 
freestone, and is well paved, lighted, and abundantly sup- are more extensive than the city properly so called. It 
pllotl with water. St. Peter’s parochial chapel, built extends 2 m. from E. to W. and 1 in. from X. to S. 
shortly after the Conquest, has been replaced by a more ( Turner.) It is not well built; the houses being princi- 
recent structure, built at different iteriods. It has in it pally of wood, on the model of those of Constantinople: 
the burial-place of the Townclcy family, where, among it is very subject to fires; and tlie streets are, for the 
other monuments, one has been ercctctl to the memory most part, narrow. Tournefort says, tliat the latter are 
of ('harles Towneley, Ksq., whose line collection of bien pave el propre, surtout dans le quartier du bazaar: 
marbles is now in the British Museum. The Indepcnd- whereas, according to Mr. Turner, who visited the 
ents. Baptists, Wesleyan and Primitive Methodists, and town in 1815, all the streets arc badly pared, and most 
ll«m. Catholics have places of worship. A free graniiitar- of them narrow and dirty.” No doubt, however, this is 
scliool was founded in 1578, to which the sons of trades- one of the cleanest of the cities of Turkey; for a great 
men and others in the lower walks of life are ailmittcd number of streams that have their source in the upper 
on paying a fee of 2/. 2s. a year, the fee paid by the sons parts of the mountain flow down several of the streets, 
ol the higher classes being 3/. 8s. There arc several and supply almost every house with a fountain. The 
otlier schools, and numerous charitable endowments and castle, on a perpendicular rock near the centre of the 
institutions. There arc 6 county magistrates residing town, most probably occupies the site of the acropolis of 
11 ) the neighbourhood; 2 or more of whom usually attejid the ancient Prusa. Within its walls is a mosque, for- 
llie petty sessions which are held here every Monday, merly a Greek church, in which arc th^ tombs of Sultan 
'I'iie town is a station for receiving votes at the elertiun Orchan. his wife, and clnldrcn. The chief ornaments of 
of mcmlKTS for the N. division of tlic co. The woollen the city are its mosques, wliich are exc(>edingly nu- 
maiiufacturc, which was once carried on extensively, and meroiis. Tiic most magnificent are those of the sultans 
wiiicli still exists here, has been nearly superseded by Achinct and Osman, and the Oolah, or great mosque, in 
tliat of cotton, which is carried on upon a great scale in the centre of the city. The warm baths of Brusa are 
the town and neighbourhood. Thera were in the town famous all over the East: the principal is that of Ka* 
and on Its bounding streams, in 1835, 17 cotton mills, nlutcha llamman, about 1| m. N.W. from the city. The 
mostly wrought by steam, and employing 2,040 work- heat of the water, which is slightly impregnated, with 
people; and since then the trade and pop. of the town have sulphur, does not exceed KHP Fah. Tne wsUer is ra- 
greatly increased: the latter is now (1839) estimated at ccived into a fine building, where tlierc is every accoin- 
al}f>ve 10,0('0. The articles produced arc principally com- modation for bathers ol both sexes. The bcscstcin, a 
iiion printing calicoes. There are also extensive bleaching large building with sliops and warehouses, and the bazars, 
and printing works, with iron and brass foundries, macliine winch are extensive, are well supplied w ith merchandise, 
inanufactories, breweries, tanneries, rope-works, ike. particularly with raw silk and silk stuffs, (ireat quaiiti- 
The town is mainly indebted fur its rapid growth and ties of silk are produced in the aciiacent plains ; and very 
})rogress in manufaetiires to the abundance luid cheapness excel lent silk and silk and cotton stutts are manufactured 
of tile coal found In its immediate vicinity, or ratlicr di* in the city, and furnisli, with raw silk, carpets, and vel- 
rectly below it; for here, as at Whitehaven and some vets, the principal articles of export. The khans and 
other places, ]uirt8 of the town have sunk, from the colleges, or medresses, of Brusa are numerous; and may 
roof of the com mines not being jiroperiy supported. It vie with tliose of any other city of the Ottoman do- 
is also well supplied with freestone, slate, Ac. It has an minions. On the whole, considering the fertility of the 
easy communication with the surrounding districts by surrounding country, tlic beauty of the situation, and its 
means of the Livemml and Leeds canal, by which it is coinpar.ative eleunness, it is one of the most agreeable of 
nearly encircled. Markets arc held on Monday for corn, Turkish cities. “ Here, indeed, it is, and at Damascus 
and on Saturday for general purposes : fairs on March 6, (if any where), that the destroying frenzy of the race of 
Easter eve. May 9 and 13, .luly 10, and Oct. 11 ; also Otiiman seems to have been arrested in its career; and 
for cattle on alternate Mondays, for woollens on the its menaces successfully defied by the productive powers 
second Thursday in July, and for horses on the third of indulgent nature.” {Browne.) 

Ttiursd.iy in Oet. A branch of the CoinmiTcial Bank of Prusa was founded by Prusias, the protector of Hanni. 

F.ngland, and the banking-house of Birkbccks, Alcock bal, aiidwas loiigthecap. of Bithynia. We hear little of 
and Co., are established here. ( Batnes^s Lancashire, ^c.) it after it came into the possession of the Romans, though 
BURNTISLAND, a royal burgh aiiil sea-port town it was always famous for Its baths, and admired for the 
of Scotland, co. Fife, on the N. shore of the Frith beauty of its situation. It was one of the most consider- 
of Forth, 5i m. N. Ncwliaven. Pop. (1831) 1,842. able cities of the (treek empire. U was taken by Orchan, 
It is a dull, but a clean and W'eli-biiilt town, having a sou of Otliraan tlie founder of the Othman dynasty, in 
main street running nearly at right angles witli the 13.%, and became tlie seat of the Turkish pow'er and the 
harbour, and some subordinate streets. It has a town- ordinary residence of the sultans till Amuratli removed 
Iniuse. a parish church, a Presbyterian dissenting the scat of government to Adrlannplc. {Tournefort, 
chapel, and a good school-house. Its harbour, though letter 21.; Kinneir's Asia Minor, ^e., p- 245.; 'IVuL 
the best on theN. side of the Forth, nearly dries at ftole's Trav. in various Countries, li. 109, &c.; Turner's 
low water; but it is said that tiiis serious defect might Levant, iii. 163, 6:c.) 

be obviated at a moderate expense, by the extension of BUUSLKM. a market town and par. of England, co. 

tlie piers, A considerable number of boats are cm- Stafford, N. division of Pirehill hund., 2} m. N.W. New- 
ployed in the herring fishery; but this branch of castle-uiider-Llne, 19 N. StalDird. Pop. (1831) town 
industiy has greatly dcclinetl. It used to be exclu- 11,250, par. 12,714. It stands on a gentle eminence, 
sivciy carried on in the Frith of Forth during tho winter near the Trent and Mersey canal, and is the principal 
season. That department is now, however, wholly town in that important district called the Potteries, 
abandoned ; and the boats sent out by the Burnt- the principal seat of tlic earthenware manufacture, 
island curers are employed, in summer only, at Fraser- It contains many well arranged manufactories, neat 
burgh, or Wick. Their annual take may amount and convenient dwelling-houses for the workmen and 
to 16,000 or 18,000 barrels; but only 746 barrels were overlookers or superintendanti of works, and some 
cured at Burntisland In 1837. One or two ships are handsome houses for the proprietors. Its principal 
annually sent to the N. Sea whale-fishery; and, ex- buildings are, a neat market-house or town-hall, on edi- 
cluiive of these and the herring-boats, a few coasting flee of modern erection nearly in the centre of the town, 
and other trading vessels belong to the port. Burnt- one part of which is used as a police-office, and another as 
Island has been of late a good deal resorted to in summer a news-room, which is well supplied with metropolitan and 
by sea bathers. It has long formed one of the principal provincial (lapers; the old church, dedicated to St. Peter, 
BtaU&s for the landing and embarkation of passengers built of brick, with a stone tower of much greater auti- 
crosmig the Frith of Forth, the number so conveyed quitjr than the body; and a new district church, a handsome 
amoon&ag to 16,635 a year, at an average of the throe cdilice, erected in 18-28, under the authority of the com- 
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mtestonm for building churches. Durslem was orlgl- 
nalijr a chapelry in the parish of Stoke, but was funned 
into a Boparato parisli by act of parliament, in 1807. It is 
lighted with gas, and has a police force under tiio pro- 
visiona of a local act. The living is a curacy in the 
archdeaconry of Stafford. There arc places of worship 
for B^tlsts, ludepcniients. Primitive, Wesleyan, and 
New Connection Methodists, and Roman Catholics, all 
of which, as well as the churches, have Sunday-schools 
attached to them. There is also a national school, and a 
free grammar-school for a limited number of boys. In 
1835 there wore here in all 37 day and 11 Sunday-schools. 
At a very early period Rurslem was distinguished for its 
clay, and for its manufacture of earthenware and pottery, 
for which, in the 17th century, it was the principal place 
in the kingdom. The greater part of the inhabitants 
are engsiged in the potteries, and in the earthenware 
manufacture, which has been brouglit to a state of beauty 
and excellence nearly approaching that of China. In 
Domesday Hook this town is written Itarcardealim. The 
market days arc Monday and Saturday. Fairs fur cattle 
and horses arc held in Feb., April, June, Detober, uiid 
December. 

BURTON-ON-TRENT, a market town and par. of 
England, partly in the N. division of Otllow huiid., co. 
Stafford, and partly in the hiind. of Repton and Grcsley, 
CO. Derby. Pop. (1831) G,988, of which were resident m 
the town 4,400. The town, situated in a iertilo vale on 
tho N. bank of the Trent, 12 m. N.E. Liehlleld, 22 m. 
E. Stafford, 125 m. N.N.W. Doiulon, consists chiefly 
of one long street running from tlic place where the 
abbey stciod to the bridge, .and of another intersecting it 
at right angles. Of late it has been eunsiderably im¬ 
proved, and is now paved and lighbal with gas. 'Phe 
town-hall, erected at the expense of tho Marquis of 
Anglosca (the lord of the manor), who owns the greater 
T)art of the properCy in the neighbourhood, is a handsome 
building, and rontains, in addition to the usn.al offices 
for transacting public business, an elegant suite of us- 
MUnbly-rooms. Tiie old ehiirch, dedieal<‘d to St. Mary 
and St. Modwen, formerly cuiinected by a cloister with 
the abbey founded in 1001, was rebuilt in 1722. The 
new church, erected in 1823 in tlie Gutliic style, is a 
handsr»me iHlirie.c. But the most celebrated structure of 
tlio iown is the ancient bridge over the river, erected 
pigur to the Coiimiest, an*d substanli.illy repaired in the 
reign of Henry 11. It has 37 arches, and is 1,.54.5 ft. in 
length, being considered the longest bridge in England. 
Thu government of tlio town is vested in a high and 
low steward, and a liailiif, appointed by the lord of the 
manor. The bailiff' is also justice of peace and co¬ 
roner. A court leet and a court b.iron are held annually, 
as iUs<i two probate courts for proving wills. There is 
likewise a court c.alled the Geiitcr's Court,** held every 
third Frid.ay before the stpw.ird or his deputy, for the re¬ 
covery of debts not exceeding 4(ts., the jurisdiction of 
whicii extends over tho whole parish. The power to try 
and to execute criminals, and to hold courts of picas to 
any amount, was formerly enjoyed by the town, but has 
long since ceased. 'I'lie inhabitants, by virtue of the 
letters patent granted in the 11th of Henry Vill., are 
exempted from serving the office of shcrin, and from 
being summoned as jurors at the assizes and sessions for 
the CO. There arc various places of worsiiip fur Inde¬ 
pendents, Wesleyan Methodists, .and General and Parti¬ 
cular llaptists. There arc also Sunday-schools attached 
to the different chnrehes and cliapels; a national school, 
and% free grammar-school, founded and endowed in 1.520 
by the then abbot, W'iUiani Beane, lii 1835 there were in 
all lii day and G Sunday schools. There is also a literary 
institution, entitled “ The Burton Permanent Sub- 
BCription Ijibrary; ** an almsliouse |V)r 11 poor women ; a 
dispensary; ana a savings’ iMink. Considerable estates 
for charitable and other purposes are vested in trustees. 
In the time of Lelaiid, Burton was famous for its alabas¬ 
ter-works, but how long they were continued is not 
known. The principal manuiocturo carried on at present 
is that of its justly f.imoiis ole. Contrary to general 
usage, the brewers prefer in its preparation hard water to 
soft \ and though the 'Prent runs close by, they use that 
water only which they obtain from their pumps. It has 
also fabrics ol iiats, cotton, tammies, and light woollen 
Stuflii; with iron furnaces and m.’inufactories of tools ; two 
or three rope-walks, tanneries, a cotton factory, &c. The 
Trent and Mersey canal (or Grand Trunk) passes Burton^ 
and unites with the Trent about 1 m. lower down; 
and the Trent itself, which falls into the Humber, is na¬ 
vigable lor vessels of some burden from Guinsbro* up to 
the town; so that, by means of the facilities thus afforacd 
and otherwise, the town can easily communicate with 
, almost all parts of England. The old abbey, a once mag- 
nlflceot pile, of wliieti now scarcely a vestige remains, 

. enjoyed many privileges: the abbots occasionally sat In 
{nMwaineut. Burton suffered greatly during tiie civil 
c<mmoti*»ns in the leign of Charles 1., and was several 
tlittes taken and ri'takeji by the contending parties. Tlu* 
iligrltot-diyi' Is Ttiursday. Tlieie are 4 aiinuid fairs, one 


ju;ry. 

of which lasts 15 days. The Gdays before Oct. 29. are foi 
horses; the others are for cattle, horses, and pe<llary s 
a cheese fair has also recently liecn oiiuued. 

BURTSCHEID, or BORCETTK, a town of the 
Prussian States, prov. Rhine, reg. Aix-la.Clmpclle, 
of whicli city it is almost a suburb. Pop. 6,2('(). It 
has broad streets, good houses and promenades. There 
are here important manufactures of cloth, cassimcrcs, 
and needles. The last, which is conducted on a 
large scale, and with great success (employing, with the 
needle manufacture in Alx-la-Chapelle, nearly l.iKiO 
work-people), is principally •carrricu on by Protestants 
driven from Aix-la-Chapelle. It lias several hot springs; 
they, however, differ essentially from the springs of the 
neighbouring city, and ruscmblc those of \Viesb.adcii. 
iSrhrcibcr y Murray's Hand Book.) 

BURY, a par., pari, bor., and town of England, co. 
Lancaster, div. Bolton, huiids. Salford and Blackburn. 
The town is situated on the left bank of the Irwell, 2 ui. 
aliove its cnulluunce with the Roch ; 8m. N.N.W. Man¬ 
chester. I’hp townships of Bury and Elton, includnl 
ill the pnri. borough, comprise an area of 4,360 acres ; 
and had, in 1821, 13,4^0; and, in 1831, 19,140 iiiUub. 
'('he general appearance of the town lias been greatly 
improved of late years, by widening tho streets and ap¬ 
proaches, and the erection of liandsome modern structures. 
The cluirch is a large handsome structure, rebuilt in 
1773; besiil(‘s this, there are 5 episcopal chapels in the 
parish, and about 20 dissenting places of worship; 1 of 
the former, and? of the latter, being in the town. 'I'heru 
is a free-seliuol, founded in 1726, the presoul income of 
which is 442/.: it has 2 exhibitions, either to St. .(uhii's 
Coll., Cambridge, or Brnzennose Coll , Oxford; 75 suho- 
lurs are educatf^, \ in classies, under the head master; the 
rest in accounts, ^c., under the seeopd master; .and 10 
girls, under a niistroNS. AiuUher school, iounded in 1748, 
lor 80 boys and 30 girls, h.is been liiauged to a uational- 
.sohoul, and a spaeioiis sehool-rooni been built ior it. 
Here is, also, a disjiensary, a public libr.iry, a tneeluinics’ 
institute, several public neivs-rooins, and a horticultural 
society; all cstablislied within a recent period. 'I'lie 
weekly market is held on Saturday ; and tliri'c annual 
fair.s on Marcli 5, ^lay 3, Sept. 18. 'I'lie inaiiufactures 
are .aniiindly iuerea&uig in ainoiiiiL and value. 'I'he 
prineiiial hranehes eoiisUt of cotton .and woollen spinning, 
and wc.aving, both by huul and power-luuius ; witli 
calico-printing, bleaching, and macliine-making. Witli- 
iu a recent period, additional reservoirs have been 
foriued on the banks of tin* Irwell, and tiie advantages of 
the numerous inountain-stri'anis that feed it have been 
greatly extended. In 18:}G, there were in tiie parish 82 
cotton-mills, and 15 woollcii-inills, employing altogether 
G1 steam-engines, with an aggregate power of 1,205 
horses, and 99 water-wheels, with the power of 977 
horses. 'I'liere were, at the same time, 2,067 power-loorns, 
employed in weaving calico ; G,9.‘i4 in wcav iiig fustian ; 
ami 280 in weaving woollen goods, 'riierc were in all 
8,195 hands tlieii employed lu these inaiiufactories, inde¬ 
pendently of those employed in other tacturics, coal- 
iniucs, &c.; the last employ betw'eeii GOO and 7(H) hands. 
I'licre is a canal and railway cominuiiieation between 
Bury, Bolton, and Manchester, for goods and passengers, 
'riteann. val. of prop, hi th(‘township only was estimated, 
ill 1815, at 16,54G/.; and in 1829, at 31 954/.: that of the 
entire parish, in 181.5, at 00,902/,; and in 1829, 109,993/. 
'I’liree courts-leet for tlio manor are held annually, in 
April, Wiiitsuiitido, and Oet.: tlieir jurisdiction Is eo-ex- 
Cerisivc with the parish. A eoiirt-barun is held every 
third week, for the recovery ol debts under 40jf.; and 
petty sessions are held every Friday in the town. 'I'lie 
Refurin Act conferred on Bury the privilege ol returning 
1 mem. to the II. of C. Houses in the ]i.irl. borough, 
in 1832,3,4‘.)7, of which 353 were rated at 1('/. and upwards: 
registered electors, in 1837-38, G78. 

'J he parish of Bury extends over 22,600 acres; and 
had, in 1831, a pop. of 47,829. Besides that ol 
Bury, it comprises 4 townships, and 3 chapelries. 
'I'lie greater part is a stiff loam, varying in fertility; 
a smiul portion only is under the plough. It contains 
good (luarries of building stone, and those of llorneliff 
produce excellent flags and slates, 'riierc are 9 coal¬ 
mines wrought, so that the factories and liilmb. have an 
abuiid.iiit supply of fuel within tiie limits of their own 
pariah. The first distinct notice that occurs of the ma¬ 
nufactures of Bury is In Leland’s Itinerary, in the reign 
of Henry VIIL; they were then exclusively of woollen, 
which is still carried on to some extent, hi 1738, John 
Kay, a iiativo of Bury (lliough at the'time residing in 
Colchester) invented the fly-shuttle; audin 17G0 Holvert, 
a sou of the former, the drop-box, by which patterns of 
varlvuB colours arc woven, nearly with the same facility 
as luain calico; the setting of cards by maciiiiicry also 
originated in the same family, and in Bury. In 1791, 
Henry Whlleliead, the nostmaster of Bury, suggested 
the mode of piecing the ends of broken yur^ in 
.spinning, without stopping the machinery, as hatf nre- 
viously been necessary. But Ibe eheumbtunee wliicb 
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rhlefly contributc<l to bring Bury into roputc, as the seat 
«»f any pfs;iillar branch or the cotron manufacture, was 
the cB^blishmcnt of large print-works by a firm, of 
which the late Sir Uobert Peel, Bart., was at the head: 
tlie perfectioii to which calico-printing was there 
brought, not only enriched the parbes, but added 
largely to the wcaltl) and importance of the town. This 
establishraent, with its numerous workshops, ware¬ 
houses, and dwellings, is still In full activity; as arc also 
the large manufactories of the same company on other 
streams, notwithstanding the many changes that have 
t;ikt‘u place in their ownership. 'I’he Right Hon. Sir 
Robert Peel, the present distinguished parliamentary 
leader, was born at Chamber Hall, in the immediate 
vicinity of tlie town, {liaine's Hist. jMneashtrej Pari. 
Papers and Reports.) 

BURY ST. EDMUNDS, a p.arl. bor. and town of 
England, co. Sulfolk, hund. Thingoe, (lO m. N.E. by N. 
London. Pop., in 1821, ‘>,999; in IHJil, 11,436: houses at 
latter date, 2,2ii2. It is finely situated on a gentle emi¬ 
nence, on the W. side tlie Larkc, amidst a richly culti¬ 
vated, diluvial district. Streets broad, well paved, and 
lighted; bouses mostly uniform, and well built, and the 
whole town has a cheerful, neat appearance. St. Mary’s 
church (finished in MM) Ls a fine Gothic structure, with 
.1 low Norman tower. St. J.ameg’s church, finished after 
the Reformation, is a handsome building. Its belfry, at 
some little distance, was originally the grand entrance 
into the burlai-ground of the old monaster} : it is of a 
quadrangular sliupe, HO feet in height, remarkable for 
strength and simplicity, and forms one of the finest 
extant relies of Saxon architecture. There are 2 Inde¬ 
pendent ehajiels; and the Catholics, rrictids, Baptist^<, 
Metliodi.st.'i, and Unitarians, have i‘ach places ot wor- 
sliip. Tliere is an ancient guildliall, in which tlie 
1)1 ir. courts arc held; a sliire-liall fur the assize courts; 
.1 county gaol on a nuliatiiig plan, built in ISO.*); and a 
bridewell (an ancient Norman building). Tlic tree 
giMiniiiar-seiiool (founded by Edward VI.) Ims 6 exliili. 
;«) either of the universities, a scholarship in Uorpus 
Christi, and another in .lesus C'ollege, Cambridge ; it 
I'dueates 100 lioys, and holds a liigiily respeetiiblu station 
.nnongst English schools. It has also a charity school 
lor 10 1 ) 0 } s: 2otheis wdiere r>0 girls arc clotiied and in- 
stiucted; ami 2 Lancastrian schools for boys and girls, 
est.'iblii,hcd in IHIl, There are 9H aliiisliouses, endowed 
by various benefactors, and under tlie management ol 
trustees, who have about 2,000/. a year in their hands for 
various charitable purposes. (Clapton’s Hospital (whose 
animal revc nue is 300/.) siippoi ts 6 widowers and 6 widuw’.s, 
decayed liousekeci>crs ; ttie (General HuM)ital (established 
in 182.5) accommodates 40 patients. Ttierc arc also a 
tlicatrc, built in 1819, with concert, assembly, and billhird. 
r< urns; a gocKi subscription library, a mechanics' in.sti- 
tute, and botanical gardens, su])nurtcfl liy subscription. 
Weekly markets arc held, one on Wwlncsdays for corn,the 
other on Saturdays for general provisions. The annual 
fairs arc held on Easter Tuesday, a pleasure fair; Oct.l., 
for horses, cattle, butter, and cheese ; a great lair, com¬ 
mencing Oct 10., and lasting about 3 w'ceks ; and Deo. 1. 
About a mile from tlic town the l.arkc becomes navi¬ 
gable to L}Tni lor barges, wiience coals and other coin- 
iiiuditics arc Immglit. Spuming yarn was formerly a 
gri'ut source of em]iloyment to the poor of the town, 
but at present it has no uiuiiufactun s. 

'Jiie bor. is co-extensivc with the 2 parishes of St. 
.Tames and .St. M.iry, tin* area being 24»35 acres ; it is 
dividevl into 2 ward>, and governed by a mayor, 3 aider- 
men, and IH counsellors. Petty sessions for'tlie bor. arc 
lield every Tlinrsday; a manor court, for small debts, 
every third week; a court of pleas, monthly; and 
courts of general scs-sions, thrice a year, in Fob., Juno, 
and Nov. The quarter sessions, and assizes for the co., 
are also held in the town. Tiie total number of ofteiiders 
committed in 1B37 W'us 4.50; of these 78 were tried at tlie 
assizes, ^ at the co. quarter sessions, and 76 at flic 
iiK’al courts. The property of the corp. consists of lands 
ami iiouSes in the bur., tlie livings and tithes of both 
parishes, and the tolls of the markets and fairs; the ann. 
average revenue is 1,U()0/.; a fee-farm rent is paid the 
crown, and a stipend of 100/. to each of the church 
ministers. Ann. value of real proji. in 1834, 47,7tH/. 
'i'jie poor-rates for the year ending Laviyday, 1837, 
amounted to 6,627/. The bor. has retiirued 2 mem. to 
the H. of C. since tho Pith of James I. ; previously 
to tlie Reform Act, the right of election was in an 
alderman and 36 burgesses; the former had a casting 
V ote, and was returning ottlcer; it was, in fact, a nomi¬ 
nation lior., in tile hands of 2 peers of opposite political 
principles. It has about 730 houses of the aim. value of 
10/. and upwards ; and had, in 1837-38, 665 registered 
electors. 

A monastery was founded lierc in 633, to wliicti, in 903, 
llie bqdy of St. Edmund, tlie Saxon Mug, was trans- 
UTrc>d«neuco tho name. Canute expelled the secular 
monks^iid transferred thitlicr a convent of Benedictines, 
fi oni Norfolk; his, and otiicr subboqueut endowments. 


made this abbey inferior only to that of Glastonbury; it 
possesscvl tiic francliiscH of many scqmratc humis., and the 
right of coinage; it.s abbot sat in parliament, and hatl 
power to inflict capital punishment, and determine all civil 
suits within the liberty. The abbey gateway and bridge, 
and portions of the walls, still remain; its ann. value, in 
26 Hen.Vlll., was (accordingtoDugdale) 1,6.59/.,(Speed) 
2,336/. 18f. 'i'here were a tew other establishments, of 
minor importance, in the town, previous to the general 
suppression. 

I§ir Nicholas Bacon, bishops Gardiner and Prettyman, 
and Dr. Blomfield (the present Bishop of London), were 
born'in the town. It confers the title of viscount on tiie 
Keppel family. Ickworth, the magnificent seat of tiie 
Marmiis of Bristol, is within about 3 m. of the town. 

BUSACO, a convent of Portugal, prov. Beira, on the 
ridge called the Sierra Busaco, 17 m. N. by E. ('oinibra. 
Here, on the 27th September, 1810, a French army of 65,(»00 
men under Marshal Massena, were repulsed witli great 
loss in an attack on the position occupied by the Aiiglo- 
Portiiguese army, about 40,000 strong, under the Duke of 
W'elliiigton. But, though unable to force this iiosition, 
Massena succeeded in turning it, when tiie allies re¬ 
treated upon the lines at Torres Vedras. 

BUSHIRE (more properly ABOUSIIEHR, or ABU 
SHAllR, Arab, the Jather qf cities), a sea-port town of 
Persia, prov. E'ars, and, excepting Bussorah, the prin¬ 
cipal port of the rersiati Gulph, on the N.EI. coast of 
which it is situated; 120 ni. \\ .S.W. Shiraz, and 2.55 m. 
S. by W. Ispahan; lat. 29^^ N., long. .50^48' E). Pop. 
unccTtaln, and vurjously cstiinatoil at from 8,000 to 
lu.t.uo. It is built at the N. extremity of a low sandy 
peninsula, about II m. in length, by 4 m. in breadth at 
Us widest p.ut, on its IC. side enclosing u deep bay or 
harbour. The town is thus surrounded on all sides by 
water, cxce|,t towards the S.. where a mud wall (use¬ 
less as a fortification), about ^in. in Tenglb, has been 
l>uiit across the ivtlimus between the bay and the sen. 
\ lewed Irom tlie sea. It lias rather a iianiNuine appear¬ 
ance. It liovvev er, a mean wrttched jilace, without 
bustle or movement ol any kind. The wholenumlicr of 
dwelling*^ lire said not to exceed 1,.500, of which a tliird, 
at h*ast, .are reed eiiclusun s, scarcely deserving even 
the ii.’ime of huts. a» most of tlioni are uuroufed. The 
houses are built ehietly of a friable stone, composed of 
sand and shells imhediled in day, .and the best of them 
ai'e constructed of burnt biicks brought trom Bussorah; 
but excepting the E. I. Company’s factory, tlie residence 
ol the governor, and a few good dwellings of the mer- 
cli.ants, tlicre is scarcely one comfortable, ami certainly 
not one handsome, eUillce in the place. Some of the 
principal houses have baudf^eers, that is, wind-catchers, 
or spires of a square form, open at each side; and 
w'liicn, acting as a funnel, and admitting the air from 
every quarter, ventilate and cool the houses. The 
streets are so many narrow' unpaved alleys, without 
order or regularity, or suflicieiit height of wall on 
either side to shelter tlie passenger from the sun. The 
mosques are all open buildings, <and interior to those 
seen in the smallest villages of Arabia; there are but 
few coiree-houses. and the solitary liath is small, filttiy, 
and badly attended. Water is excessively bad; that fit 
for drinking hav ing to be brouglit in goat-skins a dis¬ 
tance of 16 m. In dry and windy weather, the dust and 
flics constitute un almost intolerable nuisance. On the 
.S.W. side of the town, facing the outer road, the beach, 
which is level and sandy, is beat by an almost constant 
surf, though not so v iolently as to prevent the landing 
of boats in moderate weather. The N.E. side, facing 
the inner harbour, has a w harf or two for landing goods, 
ami II better sheltenHi. Ow ing to the numerous saml-baiiks, 
the inner harbour is not always easily accessible even 
for boats; but it is alw.ays preferred as the safest ami 
best Landing-place. Ships or more than 390 tons burden 
lie in the outer roads 6 m. from the town, where 
tliero is good anchorage, subject, however, to all the 
fury of violent N.W. and S.W. winds, wliich arc very 
prev.ileiit, often obliging sliips to part thoir cables and 
bear up for Knrak, or elsewhere. Ships of 390 tons 
burden or less may aiiciior in tho inner roads to the N. 
of the town, but still 6 in. distant. By reason of a bar, 
the inner harbour is only at'ccssiblc, at high water 
sjirings, to ships drawing 18 it., and at other times to 
vessels drawing 8 or 9 ft. The water immediately to 
the EL. of Uushire is deep; and it apiiears from the older 
descriptions of the place, that the company's cruisers 
were mnnerly alilu to anchor close up to the N.E. side 
of the towu; but the channel leading up to this will 
now scarcely admit of small dows, except they be light¬ 
ened. Some islands in the N.E, part of the bay Mve 
sufficient slielter to native boats and other small craft. 

Bushire is the principal entrepdt for the supply of 
Persia with Indian goods. It has a considerable trade 
witii Bombay and Calcutta^ especially the former ; and 
tlirough them receives most of the goods brought to it 
from ELurope, China, and the E. Archipelago. Few 
sliiiis toucli hL Bushire without also touching atBussorah, 
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aai conrcne^. The imports from Bengal are rice, 
sugar, indigo, pepper, and spices, with a small assort¬ 
ment of muslin and piece-goods. From Bombay are 
tMTOUght iron, steel, tin, lead, woollen cloths, cutlery, 
ftc., with sugar, sugar-candy, preserved ginmr, porce¬ 
lain, ftc., the produce of China, and cassia, cloves, 
nutmegs, and other productions of the E. Archipelago. 
The demand for English cotton prints is said to be 
increasing in Persia, while that for the fabrics of 
Germany and Switserland is diminishing. Coflbe is 
supplied from Mocha and other Arabian ports, but to no 
g^t amount, as it la not in very general use in Persia. 
The returns to India are mostly in horses for cavalry 
service, dates, and dried fruits, assafoetida, carpets. Cash¬ 
mere, and Kerman shawls, Kerman wool, tobacco, old 
copper, turquoises, attar of. roses, rosewater, &c., but 
chiefly in money. The other exports of Bushire are raw 
silk and silk goods, Shiraz wine, grain, gall-nuts, pearls, 
yellow-dye berries, and various drugs. The Russian 
provinces on the Caspian derive their supplies of indigo 
from Persia, by way of Bushire. The trade of the port 
Is crippled by the Imposts laid on goods passing to the 
capitm, and the uidust and ii\judicious mpropriation of 


interference, these are now all but suppressed. 

The merchants of Bushire arc about equally divided 
between Persians and Armenians; the latter are the 
more active, intelligent, and wealthy. There are no 
Jews of any note, as at Bussnrah ; nor Banians, as at 
Muscat. The E. 1. Company hiu a resident here. The 
pop. generally is a mixture of the Persian and Arab races. 
{Ntebukr ! Kinneir^s Memoir; Buckingham's Travels i 
Diet, of Commerce.') 

BITgSORAH, called also BALSORA, BASRA, and 
BUSSRA (Arab^ a margm)y a city of Turkey in Asia, 
pash. Bagdad, the most £. place or .note in the Turkish 
dom., and the principal port of the Persian Culnh, on the 
right or S.W. bank of the Euphrates, or, as It is here 
called, the Shat-ul-Arab {river qflhe Arabs), 70 in. from 
Its mouth, and 45 m. below its junction with the Tigris, 270 
m. S.E. Bagdad, and ‘220 in. W.N.W. Bushire: lat. 
300 29' 3i>" N.,long. 47^34' 15" E. Pop. probably 60,000.* 
The form of this city is an irregular oblong, lying K.N.K. 
to W.S.W., or at right angles with the course of the river, 
from which It is a few hundred yards distant. Length 
about 3 m., breadth opposite the river about 1 m.; cir¬ 
cuit estimated at from 7 to 9 m. Tlie space actually oc¬ 
cupied by buildings dcKss not, however, comprise above 
a fourth part of this area, the rest being laid out in corn¬ 
fields, rice-grounds, date-groves, and gardens, intersectini 
by a number of little canals. Bussorah is surrounded by 
walls, built of sun-dried bricks, with a parajict at the top, 
having loopholes fur musketry, and occasional ports fur 
cannon, but of these very few are mounted: it has five 
gates, and is divided into 70 mahaUe, or quarters. Two 
canals, cut from the river, surround the city on either 
side, within a few yards of the walls, and uniting beyond 
the W. wall, form a complete ditch to tlie fortifications. 
A third canal leaves the river nearly midway between 
tlic other two, and is carried through the whole length 
of the city, serving at once to supply the Inhab. with 
water for domestic purposes, to Irrigate the fields and 
gardens within the walls, and to admit of the transport¬ 
ation of goods. These canals are filled by the flood, which 
usually rises 9 ft., and left nearly dry at ebb-tide. 'Phey 
arc more channels dug out oi the soil, without being 
lined by masonry; and the few brick-built bridges thrown 
over them in dinbrent parts of the city are of the meanest 
kind. Bussorali is wretchedly built; tiie streets are nar¬ 
row and mipaved; and, notwithstanding the facilities 
afforded by the ebb and flow of the tide in the canals for 
the removal of impurities, it is most disgustingly filthy. 
No stone of any kind, and scarcely any wuuii, excepting 
that of the date-tree, which is very unfit for carpentry, are 
found within many miles of the city, which is mostly 
constructed of sun-dried bricks. The English factory, 
the serai of the Mutcsellim (residence of the governor), one 
or two of the principal mosques, and perhaps half a dozen 
inaniions of the ricnest Inhab., ore the only buildings of 
kiln-dried bricks, and in fact, the only decent edifices In 
the place. There are about 40 mosques, innumerable 
khans and coffre-houses, and a wretched bath: the 
bazars, though stocked with the richest merchandise, 
are not arched, as in Bagdad and other Persian cities.: 
but are miserable structures, covered only by mats lata 
on rafters of date-trees. Bussorah is a place of con¬ 
siderable trade, being the grand emporium of the Turkish 
empire for Indian and other eastern produce. Its situ¬ 
ation is, in this respect, so favourable, that notwithstanding 
the obstacles arising from bad government and unsafe 
access, both by land and sea, it continues to command a 
considerable traffic; almost every Inhab. being in some 
way or other concerned In trade. At the mouth of the 

- • Niebuhr the pop. at flrom 40,000 to, at most, 50,000 

H. 179. Kr. ^.1; ami Kfnnelr and Kepiwl at fi0,0iKI. 
Buoklngliain, a vuqr infiariw audwrity, vatlmatet U at nearly 100,900. 


Shat-ul-Arnh there is a bar which has commonly oa.y 
about 12ft. water; but the channel within is deep, and 
stiins of 500 tons burden, provided they cross thenar at 
spring tides, may, without dUHciilty, ascend the river ns 
far as the city. At an average, 6 or G British ships arrive 
in the course of the year from India; but the principal 
part of the trade is carried on In Arabian bottoms, jiar- 
tlculasly in those belonging to Muscat. The imports are 
muslins and piece-goods, pepper, and other spices, drugs, 
rice, sugar, Indigo, silk, cotton yam, Surat manufactures, 
shawls. China-ware, and paper, dve-woods, coffee, lac, 
beads, sugar-candy, and other articles, the produce of 
India; with lead, iron, steel, tin, quicksilver, coc:hincaI, 
&c., exported to that country from Euroins. The returns 
to India are mostly made in the precious metals, Arabian 
horses, i^arls, dates (a staple product of Bussorah), cop¬ 
per, gall-iiuts, raw silk, gold fringe, coral, gums, rose¬ 
water, assafoetida, almonds, dried fruits, &c. Of these, 
gold and silver coin luid horses constitute the principal 
articles. The average cost of the horses sent to Bengal 
is, on their arrival at 1 Calcutta, including all expenses, 
about 2,000 rupees, or 200/.; that of those sent to Bombav is 
about 800 rupees, or 80/., each. From Persia, Bussorah im¬ 
ports shawls, assafoetida, and fruits, and a few horses from 
Bushire; coffee, dates, and gums, from Arabia; jiearls 
from Balireiu ; coral from the Mediterranean, by way of 
Aleppo, &c. Amongst ‘the returns to Persia, through 
Bushire, are a good many English cotton prints, ri'ceived 
at Bussorah from the Black Sea, Smyrna, ami Constanti¬ 
nople. A taste fur British euttuiis niul woollens is now 
forming in all the vast countries watered by the Euphrates 
and Tigris, which It is of importance to this country to 
promote and encourage. (For the import and ex]M>rt 
duties on commodities, see Tphkky.) 

Tlie trade with Al^po and Bagdad is conducted by 
means of caravans, 'rhe naval force of Bussorah was 
once suflicicntly powerful to command the whole of the 
Persian Gulph, and to suppress the marauding expe¬ 
ditions of the pirates who have infested it. It has now, 
however, dwindled to almost nothing. 

The boats used upon the canals are of many differi'iit 
kinds, two of which may be worth notice. The first is a 
light canoe, long, narrow, and drawing only a few inches 
water, and impelled forw.*irds hy two boatmen, who stand 
in the head and stern, and often use short paddles alter, 
n.'itely from side to side, presenting tlie ajipeuraiice which 
Arrian, in his account of the voyagi; of Neiu-chus, de¬ 
scribes as belonging to the boats at Kuphos, the men in 
which seemed not so much to row as to dig tlic water 
with their oars, and to toss it up as a labourer throws up 
the earth with his spade. 'I'he second is a circular kind 
of boat of basket-work covered with bitumen, of shallow 
draught, capable of containing six or eight persons, and 
which are paddled or spun along, making a circular 
motion. The ebb tides occupying always twice as long a 
time as the flood, and the chief cautu iN'ing miicli Phi 
small for the convenient passage of the vessels einployed 
on it, great activity and corresponding confusion tukes 
place tor a short period only, after which most of 
tlie craft are grounded till next tide. Great inconve¬ 
nience sometimes occurs from laden vessels losing tiie 
springs and lying till the next spring tide in the centre of 
the channel, and blocking up all passage fur smaller ves¬ 
sels, an inconvenience which a little outlay in widening 
the canal would effectually obviate. But what improve¬ 
ment need be looked for from a I'urkisli government ? 
About half tlie inlMhitaiits are Arabs, oiie-ronrtli Per- 
sians, ami the remainder a mixture of Turks, Arme¬ 
nians, Jews, Catholic Christians, and Koords. The 
Turks are few, perhaps not above 5(X); tliey, as well as 
the Arabs, are of the Suiiitc sect, excepting a small body 
of Arab ('hristians, who call themselves Subbees, or dis. 
ciplcs of John the Baptist. The Persians, who arc of the 
sect of the ScMites, engross most of the intermediate 
stations in commerce, as tliose of clerks, sbopkceiiers, 
mechanics, Ac., while among the Arabs, a man is either 
In easy circumstances or a mere labourer. The Arme¬ 
nians do not exceed 50 families; they arc chiefly mer- 
ciiants and brokers : they have a small church, with two 
or three priests. The Jews amount to about 100 fami. 
lies: they are similar to their tribe elsewhere. Tho 
Catholic Christians are about 20 families: some are na¬ 
tives of Bussorah, others are recent settlers from Bag¬ 
dad and Aleppo. The Subbees are a singular sect, scat¬ 
tered over the plain of the Euphrates, very limited In 
numbers, and constantly intermarrying. They practise 
no fasts, but baptism is frequently performed on ttie same 
individual; jtheir places of worship are all temporary; 
they are very particular as to the purification of their 
food; and are said to hold a broach of trust in abhorrence. 
They are mostly mechanics and handicraftsmen, espe¬ 
cially smiths and workers in metals. Tho Indians irr 
Bussorah are chiefly Banians; and the sepoys of the 
British factory guard are mostly Hindoos. Some few 
have their women with them; altogether, tlK* itiny 
amount to 2U0. The few Koords are mostly engaged 
under the Turks in inferior ofliGeB of trust, and In the 
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v«ij> Biuiorah formerly conitituted a separate pasbalic; j 
but Ita governor has for a long period been sent 6vm 
Kudadf io the paeha of which he is subordinate. 

The eountry around Bussorah has no beauties to 
reoommeBd it. It is for the most part a dead flat. 
Cora* dates* olives, pomegranates, and other fruit* vege¬ 
tables* and pot-herbs, are cultivated, and there are 
whole fields of roses grown for the distillation of the 
attar, and rose-water. ‘Wherever portions of this plain 
are enclosed near the city walls* and irrigated for a few 
years firom the canals, fine garden plots are soon pro¬ 
duced ; and under a good government the whole of it 
would no doubt become of the most exuberant fertility. 
At present* however, few villages or people are to be 
seen without the walls of the city; a monotonous and 
gloomy silence prevails; and on the W. and S. nothing 
is seen but a dreary desert extending as far as the eye 
can reach, with no object to break the line of the 
horizon but the tops of the houses of Zobelr just seen 
above it, and the range of Geb-el Senain. For six 
mouths of the year Bussorah is quite surrounded by 
water, like an island in the midst of a sea. Summer is 
extremely hot, and in autumn the city is unhealthy. 
Winter and spring are delightfully cool, refreshing, and 
salubrious; and Bussorali is at these seasons resorted 
to by invalids from India. 

In th(' Knglish factory, established in 1G40, there is an 
English resident; but w'ith this exception, there are 
no Europeans in the place. The French factory has 
merely a nominal existence; the ofiicer under w hum 
it is placed resides at Bagdad. 

Bussorah originated from a town now called Zobelr, ’ 
8 m. to the S. W., founded by the caliph Omar in 
(!35 or (136, on a canal supposed to be the ancient Pal- 
laeopas. In a few years it became one of the largest : 
and most flourishing cities of Arabia; 1>ut the canal I 
iH'ing neglected, and becoming useless, the ancient site 
of tlie city was aluindoned. Tlie present city w’as taken 
liy the Turks In KJGH, by the Persians in 1777, and by 
the Itfonteflk Arabs in 17M7. A few months after the 
latter conquest it was retaken by the Turks, to whom it 
has ever since belonged. (Kmwtr's Pentan Empire^ 

2 1 .288—292. • Vtebuhr, Voyage cnAralnc, li. 172—196.; 

eppeCt Journey from Indta to England, i. 69—72.; 
Buckingham, ii. 126. 2()7.) 

BU'ilC, a CO. of Scotland, consisting of the islands of 
Bute, Arran, the Cuinbraes, and Inchmarnock, all in 
the Frith of Clyde. Its total area is estimated at about 
IG.'i.iNX) acres, of which about 60,(MM) are cultivated, 4U,0(J0 
improvable, and (iA.OfK) unimprovable. It contained, in i 
1831, 5 parishes, 2,134 inhab. houses, 2,998 families, and | 
14,151 inhab., htdng 6,405 males, and 7,656 females. ! 
Valued rent, 15,042/. Scutch ; annual value of real pro- j 
perty in 1815, 22,541/. The co. returns 1 mein, to the ' 
H. of C.; registered electors, 1838-39. 374. 

Bute, the island whence the above cu. takes Its name, 
ill the Frith of Clyde: it is separated from the district of 
(k)wall in Argyleshire by a narrow winding cliannel, 
cal ic'd the Kyles of Bute, is about 5 m. W. from the near, 
est point of the Ayrshire coast, and is about 19 m. in 
h ngth (N.N.E. and S.S.W.), by almut 4 in breadth. 
I’ou., ill 1831, 6.8:10, of which 4,817 belonged to the bor. 
of llothesay. Its N. extremity, towards Argyle, is bleak 
and ruggeu* but its central and S. parts consist ibr the 
roost part of uiidubaing grounds, with moderately good 
soil, tit cither for tillage or pasturage. .Tlie climate 
Is remarkable for mildness and salubrity, hut is particu¬ 
larly humid, which renders it not so suitable for agricul¬ 
ture as for the raising of cattle. Agriculture has, however, 
been materially improved of late years ; and a gotnl deid 
lias been doiii: iii tlie way of coiisuliilating fanns, build¬ 
ing improved houses, opening new roads, &e. Tlie town 
of Uothcsuy, on the E. coast, famous fur its old castle, 
once the residence of the Scottish inonarchs, is now 
become, in the summer seasons, a favourite resort of the 
citizens of Glasgow. Tlie principal part of the island 
belongs to tiie Marquis of Bute, whose seat, Mountstuart, 
oil the E. side of the island, a little to the S. of Hothesay, 
Is its chief ornament. Most part of the inhab. speak 
Gaelic; but tlie use of KDgli.«>h Is dally lieroiniiig more 
prevalent. Kean, the eminent tragedian, 1-ul a seat, in a 
secluded situation, in the interior of the island. 

BUXTON, a town, and fashionable watering-place 
of England, co. Ilcrby, huml. High Peak, par. Bake- 
well, 14() m. N.W. by N. Loudon. Pop., in 1821, 1,036; 
in 1831,1.211: houses at the latter date, 221. It stiuids 
in a valley surrounded by hills of considerable elevidion, 
except at one narrow opening, through which the Wye 
flows. The old town stands on much higher ground 
than the motlcrn one, and consists of one wide street, in 
which are a few respectable Inns and lodging-houMs, 
but the greater number are low ancient buildings: it om 
a market-place, with an old cross in the centre. 1 he 
new partjMmmmencing with the Crescent, extends along 
I he BiUwell road. Tiiis is an elegiuit range, in the 
Gioclan stylo, comprising two hotels, a library* newt 


and assembly-rooms, baths* and some private houses; the 
whole erected bj the late Duke of Devonshire, In 1781, at 
a cost of I20LOOO/. The adjohiiDg square has an aroodc, 
continuing that of the Crescent* and forming* with it, a 
covered promenade of considerable extent. Connected 
with the range of stabling at the back, is a spacious co¬ 
vered ride; altogether, there is accommodation for about 
1,500 visiters; and durmg Its season (from June to Oct.) 
from 12,000 to 15,000 usually resort to the town. The 
church is an elegant modern structure, also built by the 
late duke of Devonshire. There are 4 dissenting chapels; 
an endowed school* on Bell's plan; and a ** Bath Charity*** 
supported by subscription* for poor invalids coming from 
any part, with a proper testimonial from the minister of 
their parish: they have the CTatuitous use of a bath, and 
maintenance for a month. From 1,100 to 1,200 are thus 
annually relieved. At the W. end of the Crescent stmids 
the old hail, built by the Earl of Shrewsbury, in the 
reign of Elisabeth, in whose custody Mary Queen of 
Scots was placed; who, being occasionally rarmitted to 
visit Buxton, occupied apartments in it. It is now an 
inn. The public and private baths are numerous, and 
fitted up with every attention to comfort. St. Anne’s 
Well, where the waters arc usually drunk, is a handsome 
Greek building: it supplies both hot and cold water from 
springs that rise at a short distance from each other: 
the temperature of tlie latter is 66<^ Fahr.; that of the 
Buxton hut waters is, in all seasons, invariably 82^ 
Fahr. Besides these (which are properly the Buxton 
waters), there is a chalybeate spring, issuing from a 
chalk stratum behind the Crescent, which has a building 
over it, and is occasionally drunk: when mixed with 
tliat of tlie other springs, it forms a purgative. These 
mineral waters rise on the western edge of the lime¬ 
stone range which occupies that portion of Derbyshire 
called the Peak Forest, extending from Castleton south¬ 
wards, and consisting of alternate lieds of limestone and 
amygdaloid (road-stone), the former abounding in poly- 
piferouB and other fossils.’ A large fault tnaverses the 
whole, and in this dyke the thermal springs, both of 
Matlock and Buxton, rise; the latter being at the S. 
end of the out-cropping of the lowest limestone be^ 
Buxton waters have been celebrated for their medicinal 
virtues from the Homan period. According to Mr. 
Gardner* the following is their analysis 

cub. in. per gall. gn. per gall, 

(’arb. acid ... l-.so Hydrochlo. magnesia - 
Azote . . . Ilitto soda - . S'40 

— Bulpli. lime - • - *(10 

Gaseous matter* • 6-14 C'arb. lime - . . ]0'4O 

— Bxtractire matter and lots 1*08 

Solid matter* • - 15 00 

The water is hard, in consequence of the calcareous mat¬ 
ter, but perfectly clear; nor does It become turbid by any 
length of exposure, ft is used as liaths, or topically, by 
puinpiiig on particular parts of the body; and is also 
taken liiteriially, in quantities varying from | pint to U 
pint, in the course of a day: it is considered beneficiaJ 
in dy8])pntic cases; and as a bath in cases of gout anti 
rheumatism. The chalylieate spring has 4 grain car¬ 
bonate of iron in 1 gallon : it is very soft water. 

Tiiere Is a weekly market oa Saturday, and annual 
fairs on Feb. a.^pril 1. May 2. and Sept. 8.; this last U 
for cattle. The aim. val. of real prop, in 1815 waa 
5,810/. The sale of the mineral productions of the 
district, and the manufacture of ornamental vases, 
&c. from fluor and alabaster, occupies many of tlie 
n.Ttivci. About half a mile W. of the town, lime is 
quarried and burnt to a considerable extent, and con¬ 
veyed along the High Peak Kailway for some dist.ince. 
Tfiere are many public walks laid out with great histe* 
and the neighbourhood in all directions is most inte¬ 
resting and romantic. Near ttic Ume quarries is Pool’s 
Hole, an immense natural cavern covered with sta¬ 
lactites, which have a very brilliant appearance when 
lighted by the guides who show the cave; beyond this 
is the Diamond Hill, so named from the profusion of well- 
defined hexagonal crystals dispersed tiirougb the soil. 
Five miles in the direction of Castleton is a curious 
intermittent spring. Buxton was a Roman station, and 
two great military roads intersect near it: vestiges of a 
Roman bath* and many Homan coins* have b^n dis¬ 
covered. 

BUZANCOIS, a town of France, dcp. indre, cap. 
cant., partly on tlic banks of the Indre, and partly on 
islands In its channel; the connection between its dif¬ 
ferent divisions being maintained by means of five 
bridges, 14 m. N.W. Chateauroux. Fop. 4,587. But 
though the situation bo exceedingly good, the town Is 
very ill built, and presents a confijsed mass of old houses, 
interspersed with narrow, crooked, and gloon^ streets. 
There are in its environs some considerable foundries, 
and it carries on some trade in wooL art. binaa 

&c.) 
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C ABES,or GABES, a sea-port and city of Barbary. reg. 
Tunis, at the bottom of the gulph of the same name {Syrtis 
Minor), near the foot of Mount Ilancara, on the right 
bank of a small river; lat. 33° 63' 66" N., long. 7^ 44' 1" 
E. Pop. doubtful, but said by Mr. Blaquiere to amount 
to 30,(KX). It is defended by a castle in pretty good re¬ 
pair. Streets regular, but narrow and filthy. Owing to 
the gradual filling up of the bay, its port is now only 
accessible to vessels of small burden. The chief article 
of export is a powder made of tlie odoriferous leaves of a 
plant called henndhy raised in the surrounding gardens. 
7'hls powder is used as a pigment by the ladies of the 
East, and is, conseqiicntly, in great demand. 

Cubes is said, by l)r. Siiaw, to be the Epictua of Scy- 
lax, and the Tacape of other ancient geographers. Kuins 
of the ancient city, among which are several square gra¬ 
nite columns, 12 ft. in length, are met with on a rising 
ground, about ^ ra. from the new city. The little river 
which runs through the city (the Triton of the ancients) 
is diverted into a great number of channels, for the pur- 
pose of watering the hennah gardens. (Shaw's Travels^ 
p. 113. 4to cd. i Blaquiere'8 Letters from the Mediter~ 
ranean. 

CABINDA, a sea-port town of Lower Guinea, cap. 
Eu-Goyo, on the Atlantic, 60 ra. N. from the mouth of 
the Zaire, lat. .5° 33' S., long. 15 ^ 40' E. Pop. unknown. 
It is distinguished by its beautiful situation, and the fer¬ 
tility of its territory, which have obtained for it the title 
of the paradise* of the coast. Its harbour is safe and com¬ 
modious. The exports are slaves, ivory, honey, and wax. 
I'lie natives are. uncivilised, and difficult to dual with. 
Tiio Portuguese have frequently nttempt(xl, but without 
success, to gut a footing in this place. 

CAliliA (an. /Egabrum), a town of Spain, prov. Cor¬ 
dova, near the source of the river of the same name, partly 
on two hills and partly in n pUin planted with vines and 
olives; 2*^01. S..S.E. ('ordova. Pop. ll,KbO. Some of 
the streets are wide and straight, with streams of water 
running through them, and good houses with magni¬ 
ficent fronts. There is a large, but irregular square; 
many imblic and private fountains and promenad<‘s; 
sinne ancient mosques, and other rums. Here i.s, also, 
a college, with classes fur the study o( grammar, 
philosophy, mathematics, and design. Ttie products 
consist of tiles, biicks, white soap, coarse linen and 
hempen cloths, with wines, brandy, vinegar, oil, and 
flour. There are nearly 400 gardens attached to the 
town, which supi^ most parts of the district with fruit 
and vegetables. The neighbourhood produces marble of 
various kinds, gypsum, and clay for bricks and pottery. 
The crater of an extinct volcano is situated in the pre¬ 
cincts of the town. It was a place of consideration 
among the Homans, and also with the Moors. ( Mifiano ) 

CABRERA, a small island of the Mediterranean, be¬ 
longing to Spain, 9 m. S. Cape Salinas, Majorca. 

C ACC AMO, a town of Sicily, prov. Palermo, cap. 
cant., 24m. S. E. Palermo. Pop. 6,6G;i. 

CACEIIES, a town of Spain, prov. Estremndura, 
cap. district; 41 m. N. Merida; on a ipountain ridge, 
washed by three rivers, along one of whicli there are 
nearly 3 m. of gardens; 24 m. W. Truxillo. Pop. 
lO.lXX). It has an cpi.scnpal palace, soirie good public 
buildings, with many good private houbcs. It has, also, 
a Jesuits’ college, the most sumptuous in the prov.; a 
public school; a semiiiary, or college, with professor¬ 
ships of grammar, and the Latin and Oriental languages, 
philo.soplw, divinity, medicine, aud jui isprudence; an 
hospital for infirm persons, widows, and orphans. It 
was formerly united to Portugal, and was then of much 
more consideration than at present. It has some flour¬ 
mills, fblling-mills, with tanneries, lavadcros for washing 
wool, dyeing-works, Ac. It appears to have been a Homan 
station, some magnificent ruins having been discovered 
in and within a short distance of the town. ( Mifiano.) 

CACHAO, or KB-CHO, often called by the natives 
Bak-than^ the largest city of the empire of Anam, cap. 
of its N. div. or Tonqufn, on the right bank of the 
Tnnquin river, about HO m. W. the Gulph of Ton- 
quin, and 325 m. N.N.W. Hue; lat. 2P N., long. 106‘=> 
E. Pop. probably not far short of 100,000. (Crawfurd.) 
It is of great extent, but defended only by a bamboo 
stockade. Chief streets wide, and mostly paved with 
brick or small stones; the others narrow and unpaved. 
Some houses, chiefly those belonging to foreigners, are 
built of brick; but the greater number arc of only mud 
and timber. Public edifices spacious, especially one roval 
palace, and the ruins of anotlicr ; tlie walls surrounding 
each of which are reported to be of vast extent. It has a 
cnnsiderable Ikade, and had formerly both English and 
Dutch foctorles. The imports are long cloths, chintzes, 
arms, pepper, Ac.; the exports, gold, fine silk fabrics, and 
lacquered wares, the best of the East. The N. branch 
of the Tunquin river, which once admitted much larger 
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siiips, is said, in consequence of the accumulation of satiit 
at its mouth, to bo now impracticable for those above 2(H> 
tons burden. The city being compo.Hed to so great an 
extent of inflammable materials, is very subject to de¬ 
structive fires; and a rigid police is always on the alert to 
prevent the use of those for domestic purposes for more 
than a few hours in the day. It was neany burnt to the 
ground by some incendiaries in the course of the 17th cen¬ 
tury. (Craw/Urd, Emb. toSiam^^c.; Hamilton^ l^c.) 

CACHAR, or HAIRHMBO, a torrit. of India beyond 
tho Ganges, formerly governed by its own ngah, but, 
.since 1832, substantially a British gov., subordinate to 
the presid. Bengal. It lies between lat. 24<^ and 27^ 
N., and long. 02^ and 04*^ E.; having N. Assam ; E. 
Cassay; S. Tipperah; and W. Sylhet and J}nriteah : 
leiigtli, N. to S., about 140 m.; area and pop. as follows 
(Petnbertotif 1836). 


S. Cachar 

Sq. tn. 
2,866 

Pop. 

60,000 

Central Cachar 

2,224 

14,(M>0 

N. Cacliar 

1,417 

(6,000) ? 


6,607 

70,(«M) 


This prov. is surrounded on three sides by mnuntaiii 
chains: on the N. the Nnga inountain.s, cut it off from 
the Dharmpnor district and the v.xllt>y of the Brabiiia- 
putra; on the W. the boundary is formed by the same 
chain, which, running S., forms the E. frontier of lUiit- 
tagong and Aracan, and opposite Sylhet and Muiie- 
poor is from 2,000 to 4,000 ft. high: on tlie S. is an 
elevated chain, running £. and W., and inhabited, by 
the Rookies. Another ranee runs parallel to the latter, 
in about lat. 26^ 20' N., dividing Southern from Ontral 
and Northern (’acliar, and from 4,000 to G,(X)0 ft. high ; all 
these r.mges are covered from base to summit with vast 
forests. The plains are mostly in S. (^oebar, where 
their heigbt above the sea is about 200 ft. (Pemberton.) 
The chief rivers are the Barak, Kapilee, Jumona, and 
Dliun.scree. The lir"?! rises amongst tlie mountains 
between Cassay and Assam, in lat. 26(> 30' N., and long. 
01° 20'E., and flows with a very tortuous course for IKO 
m. through S. (’.acbai, which it leaves at Bune^.i (Sylliet). 
It varies considerably in widtli, but is sometimes 160 or 
200 yds. across, and is navigable lor boats of some burden 
to 20 m. above Bausk:indee: during tlie rains it has 30 
or 40 ft. depth of wat<*r, and the country tbroucb wliieli it 
Ihnvs is inundated from June to November. Tlie moun¬ 
tain-streams aflbrd ready access to the forests, and are of 
farther service iii floatingdow'n timber, ratians, bamboos, 
Ac., from which much revenue lias been re.alisetl by 
the former rajahs. No lakes have been enumerated. 
During the S. W. monsoon there are frtxjiient and 
long-rontinued falls of rain, beginning in February 
or March, from which period vegetation proceeds with 
great rapidity. Tlic excessive moisture renders the cli¬ 
mate unhealtliy ; and ague, dysentery, and diarrhoea, are 
frequent: but it modifies the heat in summer, reducing 
it four or five degrees below the temp, of Calcutta, lii 
the cold season fires, morning and evening, are fi/iind 
essential to comfort. Tfie fertility of the soil is vi-ry 
great: rice and otiicr grain, sugar-cane, and cotton, tiiu 
latter especially, N. of the central hills, grow luxuriantly. 
Timber is very abundant in the mountain ranges, and has 
always been an important source of wealtii: in oilier 
parts a den'<e and lofty reed and grass jungle rapidly 
springs up ;iftor the rains, affording cover for vast innn- 
liers of wild deer, buffaloes, elephants, Ac. 

S. (’aehar is a vuluable additition to our eastern pos¬ 
sessions ; its fertile plains, which arc continuous on tlie 
W., with the well watered ones of Sylhet, extend E, as 
far as the Jercc river, a tributary of the Barak. There arc 
l,H6ff sq. m. of surface, S. the Barak ; l,70U of which are 
a fertile plain, now almost wholly unoccupied, although 
the traces of numerous villages abound on the banks of 
the rivers. N. of the Barak there are 1,000 sq.m, of 
surface, 480 of which are estimated to bn arable land of a 
very tine quality. Tills tract is daily bi*coining lietter in¬ 
habited, and immediately along the banks of the Barak 
there Is a belt of rich cultivation not surpassed in any 
part of Bengal, and the tracts contiguous to it are in 
process of being cleared : a considerable emigration ap¬ 
pears to have taken place thither from Bengal. The 
pop. of S. Cachar consists of three or four different 
classes, viz., 1. Cacharees; 2. Mussulman Bengalese, 
who are the chief of the petty iiMidholders ; 3. Hindoo 
Bengalese; and, 4. mixed tribes, as Nagas, Rookies, and 
Cassayers: tho first two have long inhabited the S. 
and E. hills, but tendered little homage to tho Cachar 
rajahs; and the Cassayers have been settled there by 
the British government, and, by their bold and military 
qualities, form a valuable protection against the other 
hill tribes to tho inhabitants of the plains. From 1831 
to 1884 the revenue of S. Cachar increased 30,600 
to 40,400 rupees: the gross charges in the llxter year 
were 31,000 rupees. 

From the central ridge, looking N., is seen a vast mass 
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of (I'li'k anddcnso Torest,iKiundedlij' the Kopill, Jiiinona, practlPiiblc by the stpcpiiesg of the rocks, tlic ocrurrcnco 
mid Dliunsi'iw rivers; extending for rthoiit 70 in., and of sandlmnks and of siinhcn ledges; and being every 
broken only l>y a few specks of ruitivntioii, and the scat- wliere defended by rtunparts, bastions, and detached 
tereil huts of a few Cacliarees and Kookies, wlio earn a forts, it would, were tiiese kept In proper repidr and well 
livelilioud principally by the cultivation of cotton, which garrisoned, be all but iinprovable; so that, as reBoects 
tlie^ barter for other produce to the inhabitants of Assam convenience and security, Cadiz, witii its bay and de» 
and Dhurrumpuor. About 0,000 of the pop., in (kmtral pendencies, is probably unmatched, and certainty not 
Cachar, are probably aborigines; the Remainder are surpassed, as a naval depOt Streets straight, and though 
Rookies and Loloongs, most likely from the S. and S.E. rather narrow, are remarkably well paved, clean, and 
Emigration from Sylhet into Cachar has been greatly lighted with lamps. The houses. In general lofty, have 
encouraged by tlie assignment of lauds at tlie low rate of a court in the centre; tliey are mostly built of white fr€*p- 
3 annas per la'ga, to be held rent free for 1,000 days, at stone, and some of them are ornamented with namli-d 
tlie end of wliich time the quantity of land cleared balconies. There are several squares; but, with the 
was to be assessed. Capt. Pemberton tliinks that for exception of that of San Antonio, in the centre of the 
some years neither N. nor Central I'aohar will yield city, tliey are all of very limited dimensions. The ram- 
mucli revenue; but the tranquillity iitsnred to their "W. parts aiford, perhaps, the finest marine promenade tliat 
neigliliourhond by the possession of these districts, rc*n- is any where to be met with ; the view on the K. side 
ders thinn important. Tlie revenue derived from the extends across the bay to St. Mary’s and the other towns 
whole prov.by a former rgjali is said to have hwH a lac by which it is lined, and to the mountains in the dis- 
of rupees a year. The peoiile of tlie central hills bring tance: on tlie W. tljc eye ranges over the boundless 
eottiiii, ivory, w'ax, iron-ore, and Iwmiboos, into Central cxiiansc ol the Atlantic. 

Cachar: about 2,000 jarool timliers (lialf the number With tiie exception of the fortifications, Cadiz li.is 
formerly exported) are sent down the Barak into Sjihet, no public buildmgN of any iniportance. Tiie most con- 
for building large chunam boats. The otiier exiiorts are spicuous is the lightliouse of Sail Sebastian, on the 
salt, coarse silk, and limestone. bastion of that name, li.iving the lantern elevated 172 it. 

JHotflfs _Three routes through Cachar into Cassay above the level of the sea. There are two c.ithedrals — 

part from Ibiriskander> near the E. extremity of tlie an old and a new ; Imt tlie latter is unfinished, and, 
elearixl pLiiiis: viz., tliose of Aquee, Kala Naga, and when the city was visited by Mr. Inglis, its interior was 
Kliniigjnee. Hy tlie former, or most N., the disiaiice converted into a ropu-w'ulk, and other parts into a ma- 
Inmi Ihuiskandee to Jaeenagnr, in tlie C.issay eeiitral liog.any warehouse. There is a custom-house, several 
valley, is Hfim.; the first lU* in of wliieh pass through hospitals, churches, convents, &c.; hut none of them 
a (iense lorest abounding in swam-ps, and intersected with require any partiriilar notice. The town labours uiidiT 
small streams, whieti rapidly heroine impassable after a prc.it defieieney of water, having none th.it is potable 
rains, 'riio K.ihi Naga route is in all these respects but wh.it is brought in vessels across tiic bay from St. 
Iireferable, .iiul al^o itubscs the .Turee river Sm, from’its Mary’s, or wiiat is collected in cisterns. Being almost 
eoiillneneo w'ith tlie B.irak, up to winch point tin; latter surrounded i»y the sc.i, tlie climate i.s comparatively tem- 
is navigable for bo.its of .^»00 in.iuiid.s The third route perati*; the summer heats arc, in fact, l(«s i iolent than 
p,issis over tlie liilly coiintrv ol tlie Rookies, and is use- in Mailriil. though it be so mucb farther south, while tlie 
b'ss for military purposes. (.S'c’c <’assvy.) Several roads cold ol winter is not nearly so severe, it is not un¬ 
toward the central iiills traverse S. C.icliar, wliicli all hc.dthy ; hut. like most otlier towns on the S. coast of 
unite ill one valley, and thence run tl»rough tlie eeutr.d Sp.ain. i>. oee.isionally v isited liy epidemies. The gieat 
and N. divisions toward Ass.mi, into winch there are drawbaek upon it .as a place ol residence is its want of 
three sep.irate routes througli Cacluir from Sylhet. The trees and sli.ule, and the impossibility of getting into the 
military jirotuetioii of tliis pro\. is entrusted to two com- fields or the country, except by rrossing the bay, or 
panics of the Svlliof light inlaiitrv. ('ospoor is the anc. tr.avelliiig the whole lengtii of tlie isthmus. There is a 
capital, but Silcliar, S. tlie Barak, is tlie prrs<*rit rcsi- tolerable theatre, where Itali.m operas are sometimes 
dmiceof the chief aiitliorities. The ('acharee-s are strong, performed; but those wlio wish to enjoy tlie national 
robust, fairer than the Ueiig.dese, and like the Chinese diversion of bull-figiit.s must cross the bay to St. Mary’s, 
in features. Tin* original Ibiirumbian dialect is said Morals here are said to be, if possible, even at a lower 
to have hetn monusyllabic, but is now nearly extinct j ebb than in other .Spanish cities. Lord Byron’s state- 
tin* langu.age and written cliarieter of Beng.il having nients {Childc Ilaroldc, i. §Gri.) may, perh.ips, be siis- 
usurpt*d Its place. The Rookies, who have been«for pected of poetical exaggeration: but, according to Mr. 
years gradually advancing it, are supposed by C.ipt. Pom- inglis, “ female virtue is a tiling almost unknown, uiei 
bertmi to be of M.ilay origin ; they are seldom much se.yccly appreciated.” 

more chan ft. in heigiit; tlieir complexions nearly as The Cnracca, or royal dockyard, is situated at the 
d.'irk as those of the Bengalese; voices soft, and language bottom of the inner bay, almiic 6 in. from the city*, on 
harmonious. Small parties, of from 10 to 30 of them, the channel separating the isle of Leon from the maiii- 
formerly made frequent secret incursions within our land Tiiis used formerly to be a very complete establish- 
frontiers, in search of luim.'m licads, w'liich would Rei*m ment; and as many as 5,000 men were kept constantly .*it 
to lie necessary articles at the performance of certain of work in it. Now, however, it is all but deserted, and is 
their religious ceremonies, if we may so abuse tlie plirase. said not to possess the means ol fitting out a single ship. 
Although checked, these incursions arc* still bar from {Sentt's Honda and iirmiudtiyW.lA.) 

Ik mg prevented. The eoiuim*ree ol ('adiz w.is tormerly very extensive. 

Cachar was unknown to the British until 1703; when For a lengtlieiied poiod, indeed, .she.po&se.s«.ed a mo- 
Mr. Verelst led a small force into it. in i774 it w.-is nopoly of the trade with the v.ist posse-ssioiis lielonging 
invaded by tlie Binnese, and some time an;(*r rendered to Spain in the New World ; and notwithstiuiding the 
tributary by them. In 1810 they pl.U’cii the r.-yali of aholilion of tlu* inonojio'y in 177S. she continued to 
Muimifioor on the tlirone of Cacii.ir ; .and, from ISISto engross by far tlu* larger portion of the trade with the 
1H23, a civil w.ar lor supremacy between that chief luid countries in question down to their em;iiu'ip.ation. This 
his two brothers devastated tlu* prov. By the treaty of event gave a blow to tlie commercial iiiiporbuice of 
Zandabon, ill IS2(i, Cachar was placed under British imi- Cadiz, from which it has not recovered. Its influence 
tection, and the. riglitful rajah rc-estahlisiied ; liut on ids might, no doubt, have been in a great measure obviated, 
death, in 1830, witliout any licig, it bccaiuo, in 1H32, an had the Spanisli government adopted a mure lilieral 
integral part of the British territory. {^Pemberton'x policy in relation to its intercourse witli other countries. 
Itcp. (m the 11. Frontier, —210.) But oppressive duties and restrictions have gone far 

CADEUODSSE.a town of I'rance, deji. Y.-iucluse, on entirely to destroy the foreign trade of Spain j and have 
the left bank of tlu* Blinm*, whicii at this point encloses thrown what little remains almost wholly into the hands 
a considerable island, 3ra. .S W. Orange. Pop. 3,202. of the smuggler; and Cadiz not being very suitable for 
It has some silk filatures, and its tcrritor>' Is productive the operations of the latter, h.as suffered accordingly. 
of corn, silk, and madder. To raise its commerce from the depressed situation into 

CADIZ, a famous city and sea port uf Spain, in An- whicii it had fallen, government made it, in 1829, a free 
dalusia. on the Atlantic,03 m. S. Seville, .md Ollm. N.W. port, that Is, a port into which goods might be imported, 
Gibraltar; lat. 30° 3r 7” N., long. 0'^ in' r>2” W. Pop. and from which they might be exported, free of dut). In 
(18.38) .'>H,i>25. The city occupies the rocky and elc- consequence of this privilege, it Immediately bci*nmc a 
vatftd extremity of a long, low, nagrow tongiie of land, principal dcjiAt for the foreign products destined for the 
projecting about fim. N.N.W. from the Isle of Leon, Spanish market; and the smuggling carried on from 
and enclosing between it and the main-land a spacious the town was so great, that, In iaT2, government not 
bay, which has every whcio good anchorage, and some clioosing to reduce the duties whicii occasioned it, and 
excellent harbours. The port of Cadiz is formed by a being unable otherwise lo repress the abuse, withdrew 
mole projecting (Vom the city into tlu* bay; but it is tlie privilege, so th.nt the tr.ide again relapsed into Its 
accessible only to small vessels, ships of large bimleii state previously to 1829. It has still, howicver, a largei 
anchoring f m. off shore. The btiy is divided into the share than any other bpamsh town of the trade wiili 
inner and outer bays by the promontorv, having at its Cuba, Puerto llico, and Manilla, the only remaining 
extrcm%tlio tort of Matagorda. The Isthmus joining the colonies of Spain ; and it, or rather its dependency, St. 
city to tm main-land is in parts not more tlian from 200 to Mary’s, is the centre of the sherry trade, all the wines ol 
30() yards across, and is verj- strongly fortified ; the access Xeres being shipped either from the one or the other, 
to the city from the sea is in some places rendered iin- The principal articles of import are fabrics of linen. 
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w(K»l, Bilk, and cotton, of which, however, a large pro¬ 
portion U destined for re-exportation ; Rugar, cocoa (of 
which there is a very great consumption in Spain), coifcc, 
and other colonial produce; timber, tobacco, hides, salted 
fish, &c. Wine forms by far the principal article of ex¬ 
port ; the quantity shipiMxl from Cadiz and the difl‘<‘rent 
ports round the bay may bo estimated at about 3U,(X)0 
Dutts a year, of the value of near 1,000,(KI0/. sterling; of 
which about a half in quantity, and far more than a half 
In value, comes to England: the other articles of export 
are quicksilver, provisions, brandy, salt, wool, oil, &c. 
In 1H34, tho value of the articles imported is said to have 
Amounted to l,llHi,OOU/., and that of tlie exports to 
l.70U,()(Ntf. In iKi?, the import of sugar was 150,^34,774 
lbs.; of cofll)e, 36,654..’tl5 Ihs.; of leaf tobacco, 1,]!)0,1H5 
lbs.; and of cigars, 14:),7b4,500 in number. Subjoined is 
a statement of the navigation of the port with foreign 
countries and the transatlantic possessions of Spain, in 
1H34:-. 


Ships of 1 

Entered. | 

Soiled. 



Ships. 

Tons. 

Ships. 

Tons. 

Enulnntl 


2 yo 

.Vi,002 

2&1 

27.82.5 

Uiiitfd Suteo • 


4.‘S 

K.3V0 

65 

1.3,471 

llumia 


21 

.5,09.5 

2.5 

0,718 

France 


4.5 

7,107 

17 

1,773 

Hwedon 


7 

l#l>04 

20 

4,3.39 

Portugal 


67 

6,1GU 

20 

80.5 

Mr.irlT - 


4 

,501 

l.-i 

3,410 

Hanse Town* - 


18 

2.0.50 

10 

1.1.39 

Kardiiila 


K 

1..5.5(: 

11 

2,14.3 

Holland 


14 

2,403 

6 

.532 

llelgium - 

• 

10 

2,110 

1 

120 

Peru 



713 

0 

l,.3f.7 

Bueno* Ayres ■ 


a 

1,019 

4 

!»f.7 

Monte-V'ldeo • 

• 1 

2 

.51.5 i 

7 

1,.3SO 

Denmark 


2 

192 

11 

1,021 

(Ither cuuntnes 


nci 

l,.'i23 

37 

3,502 

Oulonie* 


yi 

13,.500 

02 

9,020 

Totals 

- . 

Ar>.5 

1 80.9.38 

, .570 - 

80,822 


The pop. and wealth of the city liavc declined with its 
trade. The number of inhab. has fallen off from about 
70,(XK> to under 60,000; and many of tho liouses are unoc¬ 
cupied, and even rapidly falling to dt>cay. Tho se.i-wull 
erected on tlie S. side ol tlie city, to deiend it .ngainst the 
encroachments of tlio sea, and whirl) is justly regarded 
as one of the greatest works of the kind ever undertaken 
and completed, lins been allowed,'lor want of timely 
repair, to fall into a state of dilapidation. Tho fortifi¬ 
cations are also getting into a bad state; and tho appear¬ 
ance of the city is characteristic of the paralysed and 
abased state of the muuarcliy. 

Cadiz is very ancient, having lx;en founded by the 
Phmnicians. In 1596 it was taken and sacked by the 
English, by )»iu>m it w^as again ineffectually attacked in 
1623 and 1702. In 180!) it U'came the asyliqn of the 
Cortes, and was blockaded by the Ireiich till 1812. In 
1823 It surrendered to the Frencli under the Due D*An- 
goul^me. {Scott's Honda and Granada, li. 64—75.; In. 

f lis's Spain in 1830, ii. cap. 15.; Penny Magazine, May, 
839 ; Dictionnaire du Commerce, art. Cadiz ; Mitlano / 
Townsend, 4^r.) 

CAEN, a town of France, dcp. Calvados, of which It is 
the capitid, in an extensive valley between two large 
meadows, at the conAucnce of the Odon with tlie Orno, 
about 8 ra. from the einbniirimre of the latter, 30 in. 
S.W. Havre; lat 49° 11' 12" N., long. (P 21' 38" W. 
Pop., ex com., 30,886. This Is a well-built, improving 
town. Tho streets ore generally broad, straight, and 
clean ; and the houses of freestone have a good appear¬ 
ance. It was formerly a place of considerable strength, 
being defended by a castle, and surrounded by massive 
walls, flanked with towers. Tlie latter and the walljf 
have almost disappeared: the castle, which was of great 
■iso and stren^i), was partly deinolislied at the Revolu¬ 
tion ; the portion of it that still remains is now used as 
a prison. There are 4 squares, of which the Place Hoy- 
ale, ornamented with a statue of Louis XIV., is the 
finest. A cours, or public walk, shaded by magnificent 
elm trees, extends for nearly a mile along the banks of 
the rivers. There are some line old churches, of which 
the most interesting Is the Abbaye aur Hotmnes, built 
by William tlie Conqueror; It is a large, plain building, 
with two very high spires; and contains, among other in¬ 
teresting monuments, the tomb of tho Conqueror; but 
the latter was violated by the Huguenots, in 1.562, and 
the bones dispersed. Tho Abbaye aux Femmes, also very 
ancient. Is now the Trinity Hospital, one of tho best ma¬ 
nage establishments of the kind any where to be met 
with. The church of St. Peter has the finest snirc in 
Normandy; and several of the other churches deserve 
notice. Among tho other public buildings are the hotel 
of thoprerecture,thc HAteldeVille,the Pidace of Justice, 
the Hotel Dleu, Ac. Caen has been long celebrated for 
Its tmlverslty, founded in 1431, by Henry VI., king of 
England. It was remodelled after the Revolution, and 
mom enUts under the title of an acadthnie unioersitaire. 
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There arc liere, also, a royal college, or high sclmol, 
with from 4&U to .500 pupils ; a secondary school of medi¬ 
cine ; a primary norma] scliool; a school of hydrography; 
a public library, containing 47,000 volumes; a botanical 
garden, with a good collection of plants ; a school of 
arciiitcctiire and design ; a deaf and dumb school; mu¬ 
seums of pictures and natural history ; with numerous 
societies for tlm promotion of literature* and the fine and 
usefbl arts; a theatre, &c. It is the seat of a royal court 
for the depts. of Calvados, Manche, and Ome; and for 
tribunals of original jurisdiction and commerce. In its 
vicinity is a maison centrale de detention, which, in De¬ 
cember 1833, had 481 male, and 288 female inmates; 
when finished, it will contain 1,6(X). Manufactures im¬ 
portant and valuable. 'J'hey consist principally of laces, 
and of thread and silk, the making of which employs a 
vast number of people; stockings and caps, table linen, 
a variety of cotton fabrics, coarse and fine eartlicnware, 
cutlery, hats, with brewery, oil-works, &c. At high 
water, vcBsels of 1.50 or 160 tons come up the river as far 
as the town, where they lie alongside fine quays, in 
1837, the value of the imports amounted to 1,092,980 fr., 
and that of the exports to 151,585 fr. 

Several large fairs are held for tiie sale of the products of 
tho town, and of the horses, cattle, butter, fowls, &c., of 
the surrounding country. In consequence of its excel¬ 
lent establishments for education, and other advantages, 
Coen is a favourite resort of Englisli i'ainilics. It has 

S roduced several distinguished men ; among whom are 
l.'Ulierbc.the father of French poetry ; the learned Iluet, 
bisliop of Avranclics, Tannegui, Leievre, Ac. 

(Jaen is not very ancient. It became of importance 
under the dukes of Normandy, by whom it was fortifitsl. 
It has undergone several sieges, and fell finaHy into the 
possession of the French in 1448, w'hen it was taken from 
tlie English by Diinois. It was taken by the Protestants 
in 1.56'i, when it suffered severely. {Ilttgo, art. Calvados.) 

CAERT.EON, a decayed town of England, co. Mon¬ 
mouth, hund. Usk, par Lhangattock, on the (Jsk, 18 m. 
S.W. Monmouth. Pop. in 1831 only 1,671. Tins was 
the Isca Silurum of the Anglo-Komans, and was tiien 
of great importance, being the cap. of the prov. of Bri¬ 
tannia Seciinda. At a later period, it was celebr.'ited 
as a seat of learning, and, in the 12th century, Giraldiis 
C.ambrensis gave a lively, thoiigli perhaps ex.iggcrated, 
picture of its wealtli aud inagniflccnce. Several Ro¬ 
man antiquities liave been dug up in the town and its 
vicinity, and in several parts the Roman walls are still 
visible. An elliiitical concavity, the longest diameter 
measuring 74 yards, and the shortest 64, .'ind 6 yards in 
depth, is situated in a field close by the Usk. near the 
S.W. side of the town. The country people call it 
Arthur’s Round 'J'nble; hut no doubt It is tlie Re¬ 
mains of an amphitheatre, y* ithin tlie course of last 
century stone seats were discovered on oiiening the 
sides of the concavitv; and, in 17(Ki, an alabaster statue 
of Diana w'as found in it. It has a well endowed 
charity school for maintaining and educating 30 boys and 
20 girls, till tliey attain the age of 14, when tliey are ap¬ 
prenticed, the former having 11. and the latter 4/. etu'li. 
{Beauties of England and Wales. Coxe's Momnout/i- 
skire, Ac.) 

I CAERMARTHEN, a marit. co. of S. Wales, having 
S. Caermartiien Bay, which unites witli the Bristol 
Channel, E. the cos. of Glamorgan and Brecon, N. Car¬ 
digan, and W. Pembroke. Area, 623,360 acres, being tho 
largest co. in the principality. Surface very various, 
in part mountainous, and in part consisting of low 
fine vales; the largest and most celebrated of the latter is 
the vale of Towy, stretching for about 30 m. along tiie 
river of that name, hr which the co. is intersected, witli 
an average breadth ot about 2 m. Exclusive of the Towy, 
Caermarthen Is separated from Cardigan by the 1'aal'c, 
and in part from Glamorgan and Pembroke by the I^oii- 
ghor and tho Tafe. The portion of this co., S.and E. 
of the Towry, adjoining Glamorgan, is included in tlie 
great coal-field of S. Wales: at Llahelly there Is also 
an abundant supply of iron-stone, and considerable 
iron-works. Soil of the arable land mostly a sandy 
loam, easily wrought, admirably adapted to the tunii[) 
husbandry, and in general very productive. But agri¬ 
culture nerc, and indeed in the greater part of 
! Wales, is in an extremely backward state. The occu¬ 
piers are, for the most part, uninstructed, and strongly 
attached to ancient practices. Draina^, though tiie 
first and most essential of improvements, is almost wholly 
neglected; tenants are not usually under any restrictions 
as to management, and the common practice is to take 
com crops in uninterrupted succession from the land till 
it be completely exhausted. The farm implements and 
stock are also bad; and the whole system evinces the 
want of intelligence, capital, and industry. {Kennedu 
and Grainger on Tenancy, p. 169.) Average rent of 
land in 1810, 7s. an acre. Manufactures uniui- 
portant. Principal towns, Caermarthen, Llan(gly, and 
Kidwelly. It contains 8 bunds, and 78 |iars., andf hiul, 
in 18S1, 18,920 inhab. houses, 20,719 families, and 100,740 
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Inhab., of wbom 48,G83 worn males and .*12,057 fomalos. 
It returns 2 meins, to the H. of C. fur the co., and i tor 
the bor. of Caerinurthen. Registered electors for the 
GO. in 1837-38, 5,125. Sum paid for the relief of the poor 
only in 1837-3H, 27,6G4f. Annual value of real property 
in 1815, 282,030/. • 

Cabrmakthbn, the rap. of the above co., and aco. by 
itself, finely situated on an irregular acclivity on the 
N.W. bank of the navigable river Towy, 7 m. N. from 
Its embouchure in Caermarthen Bay, Bristol Channel; 
lat. 510 5 i» !(/# N., long. 4“ IIK W.; 180 ra. W. by N. 
London. Pup. (1821) H.lMHi; (1831) 0,005. A few of 
tiie streets are tolcralily wide, well paved, lighted witii 
gas, and contain many •cspuct.iblc houses; but tlie rest 
are narrow and crooked, and tiinse leading to the river 
Steen, and the pup. nuicli crowded: the best houses are 
nil tlie Milford line of road. Ttie simply of water is bail 
and inadequate. There is a large plain ciiiirrh, several 
dissenting chapels, and a grammar school, from which 
scliolars were tulmilled to take orders pievlously to the 
estab. of Lampi'ter college; a I*resbyterian college ior 
young men intended for that ministry (of which the 
corporation nominate the master and G scholars); a 
Liincastrian and a national scliool. The guildhall, a 
handsome edifice raised on pillars, has under it the 
market-place for corn. It has also a theatre, and bor. 
and CO. gaols; tlie latter is on part of the site of the old 
castle (of which some remains are still lelt), on the brow of 
the hill rising abruptly from the river; along which the 
quay extends. The river is crossed by a fine bridgi* of 
7 arches. Markets, Wednesday and Saturday; and 
cattle fairs, April 15., June 3. and 4., July 10., Aug. 12., 
Sept, b,, Oct. 9., Nov. 14. and 15. Tliere are no manufac¬ 
tures of any importance in tlie town ; but, as it furnishes 
the populous district m the vicinity with articles ot 
g(‘ner«*il consumption, its trade is considerable. Princip;d 
exports (all coastwise), b.irk, marble, slate, lead ore, 
leather, corn, biitt(>r .md (*ggs ; imports, general cargoes 
of British and colonial produce, and manufactures, and 
timber and deals. At an avcr.tge, 10 cargoes a year are 
Irniiorted from abroad, the vessels sailing outward in 
ballast. Custom duties between 2,00(1/. and 3,000/. a 
year. AlK)Ut40 vessels belong to the port, and vessels of 
.•iO to i.'Hltons .are built here. It is a creek, comprised 
in the jiort of Llanelly. Vessels of 200 tons may ascend 
to the bridge at 8])ring tides; but many obstructions are 
suifered to accumulate in tlie river, so that they are fre¬ 
quently obliged to dist'harge 2 m. below. The salmon 
fishery, whieli was once very extensive, has mucJi de- 
crcaaeti. Races an* annually held in Sept., 4 m. up the 
vale of the Towy. It is the central town of a poor 
law union of IG pars.; its own average rates amount to 
4,020/. 

Ciiermarthcn has returned^ mem. to the H. of sinre 
the reign of Henry VIII. The limits ot the present 
purl, bor. coincide with those of tlie ancient lior., hut 
Llanelly is now joined with it, ns a contributory bor. 
Previously to tlie Reform Act, the elective friinchise In 
Caermarthen W'as exercised by persons admitted dc 
jure burgesses, under qu.'ilifications of a IrcclioUl estate 
within the Lor., cjt gratid, and servitude of a\ipientice- 
ship for 7 years. Registered electors in both bors., in 
1837-38,8G8. The election of a mem. for the co. tiakcs 
place here. The limits of ihe municipal bor. are now 
restricted to the town and a Bm.^ll space round it. It is 
divided into 2 wards, .and governed by a mayor, 6 aider- 
men, and 18 counsellors; a sheriflTand recorder. Courts 
of petty sessions are lield weekly ; fortnight courts, for 
the recovery of debts, and courts of general sessions 
twice a year, for the bor.: the assizes and 3 of the gene¬ 
ral quarter sessions of tlie co. are also held in the town. 

Its ancient castle, in the last rivll war, was at first gar¬ 
risoned for Charles I., taken subsequently by the parlia¬ 
mentary forces, and dismantled by order of Cromwell, in 
1648. Caermarthen must, on the whole, bo considered a 
flouridling and increasing town. A column has been 
erected at its W. eiiil by public subscription in memory 
of the public services of Sir T. Picton, who fell at 
Waterloo, and had previously represented this bor. 

CAERNARVON, a marit. ca of N. Wales, separated 
from Anglesea by the Menai Strait*, extending from 
Conway, on the N., in a S. W. direction along the shore 
to the extremity of the peninsula of Lleyn opposite 
Bardsey Island, naving B. part of Cardigan Bay, and 
the cos. of Merioneth ana Denbigh. Area 348.160 
acres. This is the most mountainous co. in the prin- 
cipdity, being traversed in its whole extent by the 
Snowdon range (are Snowdon): it has, however, some 
limited tracts of comparatively low fertile land. The 
Conway, which has its sources in the ro., and forms 
for a considerable distance the line of demarcation 
between it and Denbigh, is the principal river; but there 
are several streams of inferior dimensions, and some 
smalA lakes. Lead and copper ores have been found 
wlthl| the CO., and have liccn wrought to some extent, 
hut not with much success. The slate qiiiirries belong¬ 
ing to Lord Fenryhii, near Bangor, employ about 
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1,600 men and hoys, and are the most extensive ami 
valuable in tlie empire; and other slate quarries in this 
CO. employ about 1,700 men and boys. Soil of the 
greater part of the arable land hazelly loam. Agricul¬ 
ture, though a good deal improved, is still in a eoin- 
paratively backward state: leases are either not granted, 
or they contain no proper regulations as to manage¬ 
ment ; a proper rotatiun of crops is not generally ob¬ 
served ; the land is not generally clean and In good heart; 
and the Implements are still, in many instances, defective. 
Oats is tlie principal corn crop. Breed of cattle small 
and hardy. Average rent of land in 1810, .5s. 2^d. an 
acre. The older class' of farm buildings and cottages, 
especially the latter, arc as bad as possiUe; but luckily 
they have been in many parts replaced by others of a 
new and improved character. Manufactures unimport¬ 
ant. Principal towns, Bangor (a city), Caernarvon, ami 
Conw.iy. Caernarvon is divided into 10 bunds, and 
69 pars.; and had in 1831, 13,221 inhab. houses, 14,5.53 
families, and 66,448 iiihab., of whom, 32.168 were males 
and 34,280 females. It sends 1 mom. to the H. of C. 
for the cor., and 1 for the town of Caernarvon and its 
contribiitary bors. Registered electors for the co., 1837- 
38, 2,050. Sum expended for the relief of the poor only 
in 1838, 18,803/. Annual value of real property in 1815, 
131,213/. 

Caernarvon, a sea-port and pari. bor. of N 
Wales, cap. of the above co., on the S.K. side of tlic 
Menai Strait, .at the mouth of tlie Seiont, 7 in. S.W. from 
the Menai Bridge, and 205 m. N.W. London. Pop. in 
1K2I, 5,210; in IKB, 6.877. 'I'his town, viith its magnl- 
ficent castle, w.aK built by Edward L, between I2H2 and 
1284, as a place of strength to secure his newly achieved 
conquest of Wales. The w.alls, constructed by the Con- 

a ueror, round the town, arc still pretty entire. They are 
anked witli round towers, and had originally two princi- 
)>al.gates, but otiii'rs have been since added. Witliln the 
walls, the streets, tiiough narrow, are regular; but of 
late ye-ars, new streits and buildings have been erected 
without tlie walls, and the wiiole town has In'cii much 
improved: it is well supplied vrith water, and ligliteil 
witli gas. Peiiiiaiit says oi it, that it ** is justly the bo.ast 
of N. W.ales, lor tlie beauty of its situation, the 
goodness of its buildings, the regularity of the plan, and, 
above all, the grandeur of the castle, the most mag¬ 
nificent budge of our subjection.” {Tour m Wales^ ii. 
404. 8vo. ed.) The p.ar. church is | in. from the town ; 
but the latter has a handsome chapel of e.ase, and 4 dis¬ 
senting chapels, and a British and a national school. 
The tow'u-linll is over one of the ancient gateways, and 
one of the old towers is fitted up as a fiHson: there is 
.also a ca hall, a small theatre, and a modern market- 
house for provisions, tlie old one being now used for 
corn. Many opulent families reside in the neighlMiur- 
hood, and tiie town Is imioli resorted to in the proper 
season by sea-bathers. To accommodate them and other 
visiters, an excellent hotel has been built by the Marquis 
of Anglesea, and there arc also hot and cold baths, as¬ 
sembly and billi.'ird-rooms, &c. Outside the walls is a 
fine terrace walk along the Menai, resorted to in the 
summer evenings by all descriptions of people. 

There arc no raaniifaetures of any importance. The 
harbour, winch has of late been a good deal improved, 
admits vessels of 400 tons, but the trade of the port, 
which is mostly with T.iverpool, BristoL and Dublin, is 
principally by small coasting vessels and steamers. The 
principal export is slate, brought from the quarries by 
a railway. The removal of the coast duties on slate 
has occasioni'd a great increase of demand here and 
in other ports wlieuce it is exported. {Boundary 
Report.) 

Previously to the Reform Act, Caernarvon returned 1 
mem. to the H. of C., conjointly with the contributory 
bors. of Conway, Criceieth, Nevin, and Pwlheli, the 
right of voting lieing in the resident and non-resident 
burgesses. To these contributory hors, the Reform Act 
added Bangor. The limits of the ancient bor., with 
which the pari. bor. coincides, are about 8 m. in circ. 
Registered electors In all the bors. in 1837-38,1,099. 
The limits of the municipal bor. extend about U ni. 
round the town. Corporation revenue about 70(1/. a 
year. The assizes and general quarter sessions for the 
CO. arc held here. Market-day Saturday; fairs, March 
12., May 16., Aug. 12., Sept. 20. 

Caernarvon Castle is one of the noblest and most 
magnificent ruins of its kind in the empire. The walls, 
which enclose an area of about 3 acres, are 7 ft. 9 In. 
thick, have within them a gallery with slips for -the 
discharge of missiles, and are flanked by 18 strong pen¬ 
tagonal, hexagonal, &c. towers. A narrow chamoer In 
the Eagle Tower was the birthplace of Edward II., the 
first Saxon prince of Wales. Near the steep bank of 
the river Seiont, at a small distance from the castle. Is 
an ancient Roman fort, the walls of which are still 
pretty entire. At a small distance from this, and U m. 
from the Menai, is the site of the ancient Roman station 
of Segontium, whence, it is most probable, Edward 1. 
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derived part of the materials for butKiini; the castle 
and town of Caernarvon. (Pennant's Wales ; Jiingley's 
ditto, de.) 

CAERPHILLY, a town and cbanclry of S. Wales, ro. 
Glamorgan, hund. Caciphilly, par. Eglwys-lslau, between 
the Taaf and the Rumiiey, 7 nti. N. Cardiff. Pop. of the 
par. In 1831, 2,818. The town is an irregular cullectiun 
of ancient and modern bouses; but it has a good appear¬ 
ance, and being siirrouniled by mountain ranges that 
open on the E. and W., the scenery Is grrad and pic¬ 
turesque. It has a neat episcopal chapel, and 3 dissenting 
places of worshiri. Market, Thursday, and fairs for cattle, 
corn, and cheche, April h„ Trinity Thursday, July I'J., 
Aug. Vk, Oct. !i., and Nov. IG. Manufactures of cheques, 
and liiifccy-wj'olsy shirting for miners, employ about lOO 
person.^ ; tiie rest are engaged In the mines and quarries 
of the neigiibonrhood or in agriculture. It was anciently 
a bor., but I»>st its privileges in the reign of Henry VIII. 
Its castle, whose magnincent ruins sliow that it must 
have lieen one of tlie linest in the kingdom, was of Nor¬ 
man origin, and enlarged at successive periods, but chiefly 
by the favourite of Edward 11., Hugh le Dc Spencer, for 
whom it was wrested from the Mortimers, its ancient 
possessors. 

C.ESAIIEA, a ruined and deserted coast town of 
Palestine; lat. 32° 23' 37" N., long. 34“ 44* 4.V' K. 
Under the liornnns, it was the cap. of tlie district in 
which it stands, and the residence of a proconsul. An 
artificial harbour, a castle, the walls of the city, and two 
aqueducts, are among the most perfect remains, but a 
great extent of ground is covered with the ruins of 
public and priv.ate buildings. It owed its existence, or 
importance, to Herod the Great, who named it Ctesarea, 
in compliment to Augustus, ii. c. 22. It iigiires in the 
early history of Cliristianlty as the place wliere I*cter 
converted Cornelius and his house (.Acts x. 1.), and 
as the scene of«Paul’s meinorable speeclies to Felix 
and Agripjia (Acts xxiv., xxv. and xwi.). Vespasian 
made Ctesarea a Roman colony, under the name of 
Flavia Colonia, and it cuntinned to lioiirisli till A.n. 
fi.'l.'), vrhen it fell into tiie hiinds of tin* Saracens. In 1101 
it was taken by the Crusaders, and in tlie w.^rs of tlii.s 
period it sank never to rise again. i. IHO — 

192.; il. IH.'i.; Ptolemy, v. IG.; Josephus, Bel. 

Jud, xxi. b. 

CAFFA. SccKaffa. 

CAGLl (an. CAlililS), a town of the Papal States, 
delcg. Urbino and Pesaro, at the foot of Mount Petraro, 
at the confluence oi the Canti.ano and Russo, 14 m. S. 
Urbino. Pop.4,000. It has acathcdral, and 4 convents 
for monks, and 4 for nuns.. 

CAGLIARI (an. Calaris), a marit. city of Sardinia, 
of which’it is the cap., on a bay of tiie same name on the 
S. shore of the Island, lat.390 12 * 1.3" N., long. 9^ G* 44'* E. 
Pop. about 2G,(MX). [Smyth.) In the middle ages, it appears 
to liave been restricted to a triangular space, on tlie 
summit of a hill about 40011. above the beach, now called 
the ** Castle,” which is walled round, and has a citadel 
on its N. side. To this were successively added tlie 
Marina, a portion extending down the W. face of the 
hill from tne Castle to the sea, wtiich is surrounded by .1 
slight wall, flanked by some bastions, and farther de¬ 
fended by a wide but shallow ditcli; the qii.’irtor of 
Stampace, to tlio W. of the Castle ; and that of Villaiiwva 
to tlio E. The modern city consists of tlicsc four portions ; 
there is besides a suburb n(>arly a mile in length, called 
St. Avaudri^s. Cagliari has an imposing ap|iearaucc 
from the sea. The Marina is tolernldv well built, but 
VlUanova quite otherwise; and tlie streets generally 
are narrow, irregular, dirty, steep, and paved with round 
pointed stones. There are, hnwevi'r, some excellent and 
oven splendid public buildings, and iiiiiny spacious )iri- 
vate houses. The Castle is the part in w’hicli tlie nobi¬ 
lity and state ofllccrs reside. It contains, the vice¬ 
regal palace, a fine edifice; the catliedral, built by the 
Pisans, with a front in great part of marble; a hand¬ 
some mausoleum of Martin, King of Sicily; a cele¬ 
brated cryptic sanctuary; the citadel, and three large 
square towers, good specimens of Pisan art; the uni¬ 
versity, with its lour faculties of tlicology, law, medicine, 
and pIilloBophy, and between 2( 0 and 300 students; and 
other public seminaries. 1'hcMarina is Inhabited chiefly by 
merchants, and by the foreign consuls ; it contains a good 
bonded warehouse, an arsenal, lar.arctto, and mole. In 
Stampace are the coru-market and storehouses. Cagliari 
contains besides about 30 churches, 21 convents, to one of 
which, belonging to the Jesuits, there is a very handsome 
and richly ornamented church attached; 2 hospitals, a fe¬ 
male orphan asylum, a imblic library, with 15,000 volumes, 
museums of antiquities and natural history, a college of 
nobles, a smtinario, a small theatre, mint, 3 prisons 
for galley-slaves, &c. At the S. angle of the Marina wall 
there Is a very commodious darsma, or pier-harbour, 
capable of containing 14 or IG vessels of a tolerable size, 
besides small craft. The port is one of the best aim 
•i^t in the'Mediterranean. Ships usually lie about a 
mile 8.W. by S. (hnn the mole, in G or 8 fathoms a'atcr. 
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on an oxcelliMit bottom of mud. Tiie Giilpli of C’.nglfarl, 
which extends from Pula on the W. to Caiie Carbonar.i 
on the E., 24 m. across by 12 in. deep, lias good anchor¬ 
age every where, after getting Into soundings. The city 
being placed on a hill, Is healthy, notwithstanding tlie 
immediate proximity on its Wtsidc of the stagnant la- 
gune of Cagliari, 6 or 7 ni. long by 3 or 4 m. broad. Tins 
lake abounds with fish and aquatic birds. To the ]{. of 
the city, there are some good salt-works. Cagliari pos¬ 
sesses a royal manufactory of tobacco, and has maniiiac- 
toricB of cottou fabrics, cake saffron, soap, chairs, and 
other furniture, tanneries, Ac. Its trade is chiefly in 
corn, legumes, salt, oil, and wine. From th'» portion of 
commerce it enjoys, Cagliari on the whole, a busy 
appearance. Provisions of all kinds are chcaji and ph*nti- 
ful, except water. The Castle is supplied from cistiMiis and 
extremely deep wells. Extensive remains exist of a tine 
ancient n(|iicduct, whicli migiit be restored nt a compara¬ 
tively sin^l expense. 'J'here are several other Roman an¬ 
tiquities, Ineliuling a tomb in tolerably good preserv.it ion, 
and an ampliitlieatrc excavated in the rock near tlie city 
walls. Vestiges of the ancient Greek city may be still 
traced beyond Stampace. A good I'arrl.'ige-road of recent 
construction connects Cagliari with Sassari. 

Cagliari is tlie scat of a royal audicncia, or head trl 
bunal, and of tlie cartes, or states-peneral of tin* Island ; 
of a tribunal of cuuimercc, an iiiieiidcnt-gerieral, a 
generut-cuimnaudant, and an arclibishop witli the title ut 
primate of Sardinia. 

This city is vt‘ry ancient, its found.atlon being carried 
back to the f.ilmlous ages. It was tlie resilience ol‘ the 
king of S.ardiuia from I7i)8 to 1814, during tlie occiiii,i- 
tion of his continental dominion by the French. Tho 
latter bombarded it unsiiccessfiilly in 179.'l. (S/oyfit's 
Slate qf Sarditua, ^ 2 : 22 ., Acl; Marmora, Voyage 

en Sardaigne.) 

CAHKR, an ini. town of Trel.and, co. Tiimcf.iry, 
prov. Munster, on tlie Sulr, 9G m. S.W. by S. Dublin. 
Pop. in 1821, 3,288; in 1831, 3,408. Pop. of jiar. in 1831, 
6,020; Ilf whom 113 are of tlio est.\bli»lied clinrcli, 
ami .VJ15 U. Cathulics. The town is well built; the 
I>aris)i churcii and Roman Catiiolic chapel are large 
line liuildlngs ; the Society of J'ricnds liavi* also a meet- 
ing-hoiisu. There i.s a inarkct-hou.se, liridcwcll, fever 
hospital, di'.jKMisary, schools on the fuund.ition of Erasiuns 
Smith, and large cavalry barracks. 'I'lie .sr.afl' of (lie 
Tipperary militia, and a p.'oty of the constabulary, are 
stationed here. The Earl of (xlengali’s Tnan«ion is ni the 
town. Races take place annually in the neiglibourliood. 
A manorial court is held every six weeks ; pi'tty sessions 
weekly. The linen and straw-;ilat mauufaeture are 
r.arried on upon a small scale ; much is done in the corn 
trade. Markets .are lield on Frui.ays ; fairs on Htli Feb¬ 
ruary, 12th April, 2()th and4i7th Mtiy, 20th July, 18th and 
19th September, 20th October, and 7th December. 'I’lio 
post-otlice rcvemie in 1830 was 388/., and in 1K3G, .'ilU. 
rhe rontcni]>lated railroad from Tipjierary to Killnloe 
w’ill pass tliiough the town, as does one of thf‘mail-coacli 
roads from Dublin fb Cork, and tliat from Waterford to 
Limerick. 'Fhc mail car from Clonmel to Limerick .also 
passes throiigli Caher. (Itaflr. Jtejt.) 

CAHORS, a town of France, dcp. Lot, of wlnVh it is 
tlie c.ap., on the Lot, GO in. N. Toiiiouse; liit. 44^ 2.V .v.i" 
N., long. 1^ 27' 17" E. Pop., ex com., 10.9M. It 
stands pi iiicipally on afi eminence, almost surrounileii l»y 
the l.ot, .mil is for the most part ill built, with narrow, 
crooked streets. It was formerly defended on tiie bind 
side by towers and ramparts, that stretched ai^ross tlie 
Isthmus ; but of these only tlie ruins now remain. It is 
traversed by the great road from Paris to 'I'oulouse, aiul 
has 3 bridges over the river, one of wliich, built in tlie 
Pith century, is surmounted by 3 enormous towers. 
The i-atiicdral has been supposed to bo partly of Ro¬ 
man construction ; but it is jiretty certain that the most 
ancient part of the building is not older tiiuii the Gth 
century. With the exception of the hotel ol the prefec¬ 
ture, the ancient episcopal palace, few of the other public 
buildings deserve notice. It is the seat of a bishopric, 
and has tribunals of primary jurisdiction ami of com. 
merce. Cahors had a university, founded in 1332: the 
famous jurist Cujas was, for a while, one of its pro¬ 
fessors, and Fcnelon w'us of the nutnlx^r of its pupils. 
The university was united to that of Toulouse in Dr)]. 
At present it has an aeadSmfc univei'sitatre ,• a royal 
college or high school, with about 2.'i() pupils ; a diocestm 
setninury, witli 15U pupils; a primary normal school; a 
public library with 12, (MM) volumes; a theatre ; a society 
of agriculture, &c. The manufactures, wliicli are not 
very considerable, consist principally of some descrip¬ 
tions of woollen goods and paper. I'liere is contiguous 
to the town a departmental nursery. Tlic excellent red 
wine, called tho »m defp'ave, is riilsed in its territory ; 
and it has a good deal of trade in that and other wine.s, 
and in oil, hemp, flax, Ac. <- 

Cahors is supposed to be the ancient Divona, tlit* capi¬ 
tal of the Cailurci. Tho Romans embellished it with 
several fine edifices, of some of wliich there still remain a 
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few vestlMi. The principal of these arc a portico, sup¬ 
posed to nave made a part of the public biitlis; with the 
ruins of a large theatre or circus, and of an aqueduct for 
conveying water into the town. There have also been 
dug up fra^ents of columns, mosaics, and numerous 
medals of Tiberius and Claudius. In more modern 
times. It has undergone many vicissitudes. In IMO, It 
was besieged by Henry IV., and being taken, after an 
obstinate resistance, it was, des|>lte Henry’s efforts to the 
contrarv, given up to military execution. (Aforftiiidre, 
art. Cahors / i/cwo, art. LoU }[c.) 

CAIPHA, or KAIFA, a small merit, town of Pales¬ 
tine, at the foot of Mount Carmel, on the W. side of 
the Biiy of Acre. The harbour is one of the best 
along the coast {sie Acrb), and the mu-ient river 
Kishon flows past the town. It has a fortress with a gar¬ 
rison ; but the most important and interesting building 
in the place is a hospice maintained by the monks of 
Mount Carmel, where strangers of all nations and roll- 
gions are lodged and entertained. The Kishon is referred 
to in the song of Deborah and Barak (Judges v. 21.). It is 
famous also as the phore where Elijah slew the prot)hets 
of Biial (1 Kings, xviii. 40 ). (AoAtnson, i. 103.; i/ogg, 
li. 178.) 

CAIUO, or KAIIIRA (£/ Cka'hireh, Arab., “the 
Victorious,” called by the inhabitants Musr), the mo¬ 
dern c^. of Egypt, and tlie second city of the Moham¬ 
medan world ; chief residence of the Pacha, and seat of 
his government, near the right or E. bank of the Nile, 
about 12 ra. above the apex of its delta, 112 m. S.E. 
Alexandria, 07 m. S.S.W. Datnietta, and 73 m. W. Suez ; 
hit. 3(F .V 21" N., long, .'lio 18^ 46" E. Pop., including 
its port of Boulac, Old Cairo, &c., about 240,000; of whom 
about 190,000 arc Egyptian Moslems, 10,000 Copts, from 
3,000 to 4,000 Jews, and the rest strangers from various 
countries. (Latie's Mod. Egyp. ^c.) Shape oblong, 
being nearly 3 m. in length, by 1^ to 2 m. in breadth, on 
sloping ground, midway lietween the Nile, and the E. 
mountain range of Mokattem, and occupying an area of 
about 3 sq.m. The distance of its N. extremiU from the 
Nile at Boulac is upwards of a mile; but from its S; 
extremity to the bank of the river where Old Cairo 
stands, is somewhat less than ^ m. The intervening 
tr.ict is laid out in gardens or otherwise cultivated, and 
watered by a canal. Viewed from a distance,Cairo has a 
magnifleent and interesting appearance; but, like most 
other E. cities, its interior has a very different aspect from 
its exterior. It has, however, though still susceptible 
of much improvement, been, within these few years, 
quite changed from the wretched place so often depicted 
by travelers. Filth of every description, putrid ditches, 
drains never cleaned, uuburied carrion, fragments oi 
vegetable matter, all in various states of deconiposition ; 
want of free circulation of air, clouds of dust, and inuK 
litudes of deformed beings, are amongst the nuisances , 
formerly complained of: but, according to more recent' 
observers, the rigid police established by Mehemet All 
has already efi’ected so desirable a change, that, for 
cleanliness, as well as order, quiet, and the absence of 
crime, Cairo “may now rank with the best governed 
capitals of Europe." {MS. Account qf Cairo.) The 
clouds of dust,' apparently the most difficult to deal 
with, have, as well as the want of a free circulation 
of air, been in a great measure obviated, by the re¬ 
moval of a number of high mounds ef sand, scoriic, 
ashes, earth, broken pottery, and other rubbish, which 
formerly encircled the city, some of them elevated 1,10 
ft. above its level; and ty the continual watering of the 
public thoroughfares. 

On entering Cairo, the European visiter is gratified 
and interested with the entire contrast this city presents 
Co all he has left behind him in Europe. In the words of 
a British resident, “ here every thing is oriental; the 
style of the buildings, the shaded streets, the aspect and 
costumes of the people, the quiet and repose universally 
prevailing; no rattling of carriages and carts ; no rush¬ 
ing, busy crowds, intent on their diftbrent pursuits; but 
in their stead, the solemn camel and his patient little at¬ 
tendant, the donkey, making their noiseless way un¬ 
der their burdens; the people gathered In groups around 
the doors of the c^s, chatting or smoking -,—the shop¬ 
keeper listlessly reclining in his stall v 7 -the sentinel, half 
asleiep at his post, while the guard within lie stretched 
in profound reposeall yieliung to the Influence of a 
climate a* delightful as it is salutary; and which fortu¬ 
nately acts as an opiate, to some extent, against the many 
physical ills the people are exposed to from a bad and ra¬ 
pacious government.’* Cairo at present contains 240 
principal streets, 46 public places (squares), 11 bazars, 
140 schools for the instruction of children, 300 public 
cisterns, 1,166 coffee-houses, 65 public baths, 400 mosques, 
and several considerable hospitals. The whole city is 
cnclos^by a stonewall, terminated on the S.E. by a do- 
tached^d scarped rock rising more than 200 ft. above 
the leverof the Nile, on which stands the citadel. This 
fortres8,with the cite walls, was built or restored by Sala- 
din, about 1176. The walls have battlements, and lofty 


towers at about 100 yards apart. They are, however, of 
little strength, and have been suffered, in many parts, to 
fall to decay. There are four gates, praised for their 
grandeur and magnificence. The streets still continue 
to be unpaved, and are mostly so very crooked, narrow, 
and inregular, that they might more properly bo called 
lanes. There is but one as wide as Cranboume Alley. 
Though deprived of a great deal of light, they ar** ren¬ 
dered cool, by the upper stories of the tiuuses projecting 
over them, so as not unftequently to meet each other. 

“ By a stranger who merely passed through tb® streets, 
Cairo would be regarded as a very close and crowded 
city ; but that this is not the case is evident to a person 
who overlooks the town frr>m the top of a lofty house, or 
from the minaret of a mosque. The great thoroughfare 
streets have generally a row of shops along each side. 
Above the shops are aiwrtmeiits, which do not oimmunl- 
cate with them, and which are seldom occupied by the 
persons who rent the shops. To the right and left of the 
I great thoroughfares ore by-streets and ouarters. Most 
of the by-streets arc thoroughfares, and have a large 
wooden gate at each end, closed at night, and kept by a 
porter within, who opens to any persons requiring to be 
admitted. The quarters mostly consist of several narrow 
lanes, having but one general entrance, with s gate, 
which is also closed at night; but several have a by¬ 
street passing through them.” {Lane** Mod. Egffntianitt 
i. 7,8.) The Jewish uuartcr is, as in all other cities, the 
filthiest; the Copts, Franks, and other nations, gene¬ 
rally speaking, iuh.’ihit distinct quarters, though there is 
no r(‘strietion In this respect, the whole city being free 
to all. In the Frank miarter, where also many of the 
Armenian and Syrian Christians reside, the streets are 
rather wider than elsewhere. The houses arc solidly 
constructed and loitv, being mostly two stories high, and 
frequently more; their lower parts are built or cased 
with the soft calcareous stone of the Mokattem moun¬ 
tains, the la>ers «>f which in front are often painted alter, 
nutoly red and white; their iipiier parts are commonly 
oi brick ; their roofs, which are nat, serve for many do- 
inestic purposes, and are the resort of the family in tiie 
cool of the evening. Most considerable houses enclose 
an open unpaved court, into which the doors and the 
windows of the principal ap.’irtmcnts open. The win¬ 
dows of the upper apartments generally project ft. or 
more, and are commonly formt^ of wooden lattice-work 
close enough to shut out much of the light and sun, and 
to screen the inmates from observation, while they admit 
the air; occasionally, glass windows, which sometimes 
are finely stained, are made use of. The front doors of 
the larger houses are handsomely carved, painted, deco¬ 
rated with Arabic inscriptions, and iurnished with iron 
knockers and wooden locks. The court-yard and 
ground floors commonly contain wells, fountains, jiools, 
stables, and other domestic offices, and a hall sometimes 
very handsomely fitted up, in which the master of the 
liousc receives his visiters; tlie upper apartments are 
those of the women and children. Ijodging-houses or 
caravanseras, called by Mr. Lane u>ekalehs^ and designed 
for the r(>ccption of merchants and their goods, are some¬ 
what diiltTciitly laid out: and such persons as have 
neither a wife nor a female slave are usually obliged to 
take up their abode in one of these buildings. {Lane^ 

I. 30.) There are several open spaces or squares: 
Esbektnh^ the prineii>al, is surrounded by many of the 
finest palaces and other structures in Cairo ; Its centre . 
Is laid out as a garden, and is, like some of the other 
squares, annually overflowed by the inundation of 
the Nile» The waters of that river are conducted into 
the city by a canal, believed by I’ocoi'ke, Shaw, and 
others, to be the Amni* Trqfanut (I'PAIANOX nOT- 
AM02) of Ptolemy’s Geog. (lib. iv. c. 6.), and which, 
commencing at Old Cairo, runs through the w'hole 
length of the modern town, filling a numlicr of public 
and private basins, and Irrigating numerous gardens 
planted along its banks.* The citadel is, in maiw re¬ 
spects, one of the most interesting monuments in Cairo. 
Clarke {Tran. v. 127—129.) adduces several authori¬ 
ties to prove that it stands upon the spot once occupied 
^ tiie Acropolis of the Egyptian Dabylon, erected by 
Cambyses upon the site of the still more ancient Latopo- 
lis, a city almost as old as Memphis. This much, how¬ 
ever, seems certain, that a similar structure existed here 
previousW to the time of Saiadin, to whom, according to 
Shaw {Trav. 295.), the restoration, rather than the 
construction, of the citadel should be ascribed. The 
rocky hill on winch it is built is separated by a chasm 
about 400 yards wide from the Mokattem hills. Its walls 
are massive, rest on a foundation of scarped rock, and 
have recently been put into a respectable state of repair: 
but, being commanaed by the Mokattem hill, on which a 


* PreviousI} to the annual Inundation, the month of this — ia 
closed by n mound or pillar of mud, which. Dr. Clarke aoM, la eallod 
Ana, or “ tite Bride.” The rushing in of the water carries eway this 
mound; and this circumstance is lielieved by several authors to have 
given rise to tiie fabulous story of the anfmaf taerifitt of a vtndn to 
Mr NUe. (See Clarke, v. lOR, l09. ; Nidnhr't Trav. i. fiS., Ac.) *7l’Ue 
opening of the canal is celebrated with gnat rcjolofaigi. 
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fort haa been placed, and being open Ixith on the F.. and 
W. to the Tire of artillery, it could not hold out for any 
length of time against a Kuru|iuan force. Within its 
precinct are the palace and harem of the pacha, the 
mint, the council-chamber or divan, a mosque built by 
Mehemet All. a military arsenal, and various^ other 
public offices and works of the Mameluke moniu-chs. 
The pacha’s palace and harem are plain white-washed 
buildings, presenting notlilng remarkable, and the now 
mosque has some bas-reliefs in marble imported from 
Oetioa, concelvwl and executed in tlie worst taste. 
The Egyptian coin Is all struck la the miut, but the 
process hitherto imrsued has lK>en of the rudest kind. 
The arsenal contains foundries fur brass and iron can¬ 
non, manufactories of smail-ariiis, and workshop for 
tlie supply of all sorts of military equipments. Taken 
altogether, it is the finest establishment iii Egypt But 
tlio greatest curiosity in the citadel is Josephus Well, 
supposed to have been dug by Saladin. It is 45 ft. in clrc. 
at fts mouth, being cut through soft calcareous strata to 
the depth of 276 ft., or to the level of the Nile, ftom 
which its water is most probably derived. A wind¬ 
ing staircase conducts to its bottom, and Clarke ob¬ 
serves, that for the general perfection of the work, 

it may be compared rather to the labours of the 
ancient Egyptians tiian to any modern undertaking.” 
From the ramparts of the citadel is displayed a noble pa¬ 
norama. To the K. are seen the obelisk of Heliopolis 
and the tombs of the Mamelukes, backed by an arid de¬ 
sert; to the S., the lofty quarries of Mount Mokatttmi, 
with ruined eastles, mouldering domes, and the remains 
of other edifices, above, below, and stretching beneath 
tlie heights far into the plain: S.W. and W. are the 
grand aqueduct, mosmies, and minarets, the Nile, the 
ruins of Old Cairo, and the island and groves of Rhoda; 
beyond the rivgr, on the S.W., the town of Ghiseh, 
amidst groves of sycamore, fig, and palm trees; still 
more remote, the pyramids of Gliizeh and Saccara; and 
beyond these the great Idbyan desert. N.W. and N., 
may be discovered the green plains of the delta, sprinkled 
with white edifices; and N. to N.E., at the feet of the 
spectator, is the ci^ of Cairo, surrounded In the latter 
direction by heaps ol'^saiid. lu ISll, this fortress was the 
scene of the massacre of the Mamelukes, by order of 
Mehemet All. In 1624, 4,000 individuals, and a great 
portion of the citadel, were destroyed by the explosion 
of a iiowder magazine. 

Much yet reinuins in Cairo to evince the success with 
which the dynasties of Mussulman princes, who governed 
Egypt previously to the Ottomans, strove to beautify 
tills city; ami we miglit look in vain throughout the mo¬ 
dern Saracenic world for any works at all appftiachlng 
In excellence the metropolitan mosque of El-Azhar, with 
those of Sultan Ilassan, the Muristan, Hnssan Ain, K1 
Ghoree, and Zittezennb, the gate called Bab-el-Nasr 
{Gate ^ Victory)^ and one or two of the other gates; 
the aqueduct on the road to Old Cairo, and tlie tombii 
of the Mamelukes. Tne principal mosque—that of El- 
Azhar, or Lasarus—is in the middle of the most popu¬ 
lous quarter. That of Sultan Hassan, said to be a work 
of the lath century, is the largest mosque; its dome is 
consider^ the finest in Cxiru, and beneath It, in Us in¬ 
terior, is the handsome tomb of the sultan whose name It 
bears. The body of the mosque is closed by a bronze 
door beautifully inlaid with silver, and is surrounded by 
a large open square court, with shriucs under fine bold 
arches. This mosque is also remarkable for the height 
of Its tw'o minarets, the variety of marbles used in its 
Gonstructiou, its arabesque oriiameiits, mosaics, and In¬ 
scriptions. The mosque of Taglioum is the mouc an¬ 
cient of all, having been erected about 687, by the sultan 
Aclimed Ebn Taglioum, the founder of a new ^nasty in 
Egypt, nearly a century before the city of Cairo was 
biult. It consists of a vast open court surrounded by a 
colonnade of marble and granite pillars, supporting a 
double row of arches of the latest Saracenic style, and 
bearing a great resemblance to the Patio de los Naran¬ 
jos adjolunig the mosque at Cordova. It contains rich 
and delicate carving, but Is now much neglected. The 
mosque of Hiusan Ain, on the contrary, is greatly 
thronged, being considered by tar the most holy in 
Egypt, and surpassed in sanctity by few in the Moham¬ 
medan states. Outside the walls of the city, and between 
them and the Mokattem hill, are the celebrated tombs 
of the Mameluke lovorelgns, some of which are fine bold 
speeimeus of the Arabic style of architecture of the 13th 
and 14th centuries ; they are chiefly of white marble, 
and abound with fine arabesque ornaments and carving. 
There are several other cemeteries in different parts of 
the environs. 

Old Csdro, which Is believed by Pococke to have 
eueceeded to the town and fortress of the Egyptian 
Bebylou {De§ct. qf the Vast, i. 1)5.), is chiefly occu- 
pled by Copts: it contains 12 Christian churches, some 
of them large nnd sumptuous buildings; the aucient gra- 
Oanee. bearing the name of Joseph; a grotto, caatle, Ac., 
and a machine for raising the water of the Nile into the 


ancient aqueduct. This, which is exclusively appro* 
printed to the supply of the citadel with water, is raised 
on arches, and proceeds ttom Old Cairo by a winding 
course, and a length of about 2 m. Boulac, the port of 
Cairo, contains the principal manufactures, and is the seat 
of most of the trade. It is dirty, nearly as large as Black- 
wall, aod presents the same busy se.ene,attended with much 
more noise. ” On the banks of the river,” says Captain 
Scott, ” are heaped up pyramids of millet, peas, and corn, 
the property of the government, and placed there, exposed 
to the sun, dew. and rain, ready for shipment. The shore 
is lined with boats of all descriptions, discharging their car¬ 
goes or advertised for hire.” Along the banks of the N ilo, 
between Boulac and Old Cairo, embosomed in groves of 
orange, sycamore, and acacia, are a number of handsome 
palaces, the most conroicuoiis of which is that belonging 
to Ibrahim Pacha. This palace is built in the Turkish 
stylo, and contains some handsome apartments, gauily 
furniture, and a large collection of Egyptian antiquities. 
Its extensive gardens and plantations occupy the plain 
between It and Cairo ; towards tlie Nile the grounds are 
laid out in terraces ornamented with statuary, which give 
them quite a European appearance. In the Nile, imme¬ 
diately opposite Cairo, are the two considerable islands 
of Boulac and Rhoda; the latter, which is nearly 2 m. 
in length, is almost entirely the property of Ibrahim 
Pasha, and Is laid out as pleasure-grounds open to the 
public. Its S.extremity, however, between Old Cairo 
on one bank, and Ghfzch on the other. Is occupied 
by powder magazines and mills. Here also is the cele¬ 
brated Nilometer, a graduated jilllar in a large square 
well, having a subterraneous communication with the 
river. From a court leading to this structure a flight of 
steps descends to the water, called the Steps of Moses, 
from a tradition of that being tlie spot where the deliverer 
of the Jews was found amongst the bulrushes. 

Most of the higher class of Turks, and individuals 
holding cliief public employments, have their residences 
in Cairo, where they live in much splendour. These are 
principally in the square of JFJl Esbekiah ; and It was in tlie 
garden of one of those that tlie French general Kleber 
was assassinated. Some of the public baths are very 
spacious, and greatly ornamented; and several pub¬ 
lic fountains are worthy of nottce. There are about 20 
stone bridges over the canals of the city and plain, but 
none worttiy of special notice. The coffee-houses arc 
generally very plain, and the shops are merely small re¬ 
cesses capable of holding two or three persons. Each 
separate bazar Is usually devoted to one kind of com - 
modity. 

The commerce of Cairo appears at present to be in a 
very depressed state, owing, as is said, to the injuries 
inflicted on it by the pacha’s monopoly system, the rapa¬ 
city of his government, the insecurity of property, the 
alleged corruption of the courts of law, the depreciation 
of the currency, and various other causes. The plan now 
acted on, of transjiortiiig all the produce to Alexandria 
to bo disposed of, has also occasioned the removal of 
many of the principal merchants to that city. Numerous 
houses are becoming untenanted, and falling to ruin; 
and the new ones that are raised are comparatively mean 
and poor. There is now no display of Casliemcres, rich 
silks, jewellery, Ac., as we are told the bazars exhibited 
in the times of the Mamelukes; no crowding of strangers 
to ttie capital of Egypt. Matters are every year getting 
worse; and wp are assured that, ” unless a change of 
system takes place soon, Cairo may be blotted out of the 
map as a place of commerce.” The most flourishing 
trade is that of slaves, for which there is a regular mar¬ 
ket. Georgians, Nubians, Abyssinians, Ac., are met 
with ; but tiie priiiciivil supply comes from Darfur, and 
other countripA in the interior. Black slaves are met 
with in evei 7 family in Cairo. Two English hotels have 
been opened for travellers since the steam communica¬ 
tion with India has been established; but neither steam 
conveyances nor railroads, though much talked of, have 
yet come into operation, to aid the commerce of Cairo. 
The only Egyptian steamboat on the Nile is the private 
property of the paclia, and Is reserved for bis own 
use. 

Within the city Mehemet All has established an exten¬ 
sive cotton factory; a gun factory, furnishing annually 
10,000 muskets; a manufactory of saddles, bridles, knap, 
sacks, belts, and every other leather equipment required 
for the army; a copper-mill, and machinery for boring 
gun-barrels, botli driven by steam; a paper-mill, Ac. At 
Boulac he has a foundry; a cotton-mill; a woollen cloth 
factory, with dye-works attached; a cotton-printing 
establishment; chemical works, Ac.: and at Mabietta, 
not far distant, there is a larm cotton fiictory worked by 
steam, and furnished with the newest macliluery in use 
In Europe. Besides these, the pacha has large gun¬ 
powder and saltpetre factories in the neighborhood, 
and a large tan.yard on the road to Old Cahro./* These 
establisnments supply the clothing and accouAementi 
required fur the army and navy, as well as most articles 
in common use throughout the country. 
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Cairo has always been, and still is, the seat of the best mountidns, moors, and mosses. The mountains lie prin- 
Bchools fur Arabic literature and Mohammedan theology, clpally along the coufifles of Sutherland, terminating to 
The mosque of £1 A Khar has attached to it a library and the S. in the stupendous precipice called the Ord of 
college, where lectures on the Koran, law, ethics, mathe* Caithness. But with this exception, the rest of the 
inatics, medicine, &c. were formerly delivered to students, country is mostly undulating or flat, consisting princiiially 
who flocked to it from every i)art of the Mohammedan of vast tracts of mossy moors, covered with low stunted 
world. But Mehemct All having appropriated the heath, and destitute of wood. Principal rivers, Thurso, 
greater part of the property belonging to this mosque to Wick, and Dunbeath. Owing to its being nearly sur. 
the service of the state, the college attached to it has rounded by the sea. the winters arc less severe than 
considerably declined. This, however, is but a trifling might have been expected, but the summers are in gene- 
deduction from the advantage that has already resulted, ral cold and wet. Property in a few bauds, and mostly 
and which, no doubt, will continue to result, fVom the entailed. Farms often sm.’ill: and the practice of under- 
teaching, introduced by the pacha, of the rudiments of letting, and of stipulating for p^ment of a portion of the 
European arts and sciences into the public schools, rent in services of various kinds, used to be very preva- 
Nothlng short of government interference could have lent. These practices arc now, however, on the decAie; 
effected this signal improvement. There are 3 primary and notwitiistanding its remote situation, this co. has 
schools in Cairo, which afford education to GUO boys, who astonishingly improved within the present century, by 
are also clothed and fed. At Boulac there is a school of the opening of new roods, consolidating small farms, 
engineers, with 180 pupils. At Aboosabul, within a mile taking in waste land, improving the breeds of cattle and 
of the city, is a preparatory school, with l,.'i00 pupils; a sheep, &c. A greiit number of superior farm-houses and 
school of medicine, with 200 students; a veterinary offices have been constructed of late years; but, generally 
school at Schoobra; a school for accountants, &c.; and speaking, the huts of the peasantry are still poor and 
schools for the artillery and cavalry service .it Ghlzeh, miserable. Oats, bear or bigg, and potatoes, are the 
and elsewhere in the vicinity. The prejudice against principal crops. Average rent of land in 1810, Is. 5(f. an 
these schools was at first so strong that the iracha was acre. Wick and Thurso, its only towns, are, at present, 
obliged to resort to compulsion to obtain scholars, and the principal scats of the Britisli herring fishe^. IJme- 
to give them regular pay. The latter is still continued; stone is abundant, and is burned with turf. The inhab. 
but compulsion is no longer necessary to obtain pupils, of Caithness are of Scandinavian or Gothic orl^n ; and. 
Regimental schools are also established, and primary except along the border of Sutherland, Gaelic or Erse is 
schools are attached to the greater number of the neither sfioken nor understood. All ranks and orders 
mosques. The pacha has established a printing press at speak English. C.'dthness contains 10 pars., and had, in 
Boulac, from which a weekly paper in Arabic issues; 1831,G,03Cinhab. houses,6,904 families,and34,529inhab., 
and at which many popular works in history and science of whom 16,3.’)9 were males, .and 18,170 females. It sends 
have been printed for the use of students. The prin- 1 mcm. to the H. of C. for the co., and Wick unites with 
cipal charitable institutions in and near Cairo are — a other boroughs in returning a representative. Co. con- 
military hospital, in the square of El-Esbckiuh, capable stituency in 1838-39, 433. Valued renjt, 37.25G/. Scotch; 
of accommodating 1,000 patients; another large military annual value of real property in 1815, 35,469/. 
hospital about a quarter of a league from tlie city, coin- C.\J AZZO, a town of Naples, prov. Terra-di-Lavoro, 
posed of four ranges of buildings, enclosing a square, cap. cant., on a hill nctir the Volturno, 11 m. N.E. by E. 
and containing 64 spacious apartments, with 40 beds Capua. Pop. 4,(i00. It is very ancient, and is defended 
each; museums of physic and natural history; a cliemic.'U by a castle built by the LomlNirds. Besides a fine cathe- 
laboratory, and all necessary oificcs. In the city is an dral, it li.'is several other churches, with convents, a col- 
hospital for the Egyptian navy, with two general hus- lege, an hospital, and a seminary. Its territory pro- 
pltals; and a lying-in hospital, under the direction of a dutes good wine. 

French female practitioner, with a number of pupils CALABOZO, an ini. town of Venezuela, prov. Caracas, 
There is also a lunatic asylum ; but the unhappy iiimalcs in tiie llanos^ near the Guarico river, 11m. N. R. by E. 
are caged and chained, and present a melancholy and Cauaii; lat. 8° fhV N., long. 67° 42' W. Fop. 5,000. 
revolting sight. All the medical establishments are It h.is a good church, and several villages surrounding 
under the soperiiiteiidenco of the well known Clot Bey. it: many of its inhab. are prosperous cattle-farmers. 
the originator of most of them. The courts of law arc The juiols in its neighbourhood swarm with electrical 
held in a large new building, erected by the pacha. eels. ( Humboldt's Pers. Kar. Iv.) 

Most European nations have vice-consuls resident at CALABRIA, an extensive prov. of the Neapolitan 
Cairo; it is the seat of the patri.*irch of the Coptic doniiiiions, the most S. portion of Italy, between 37° 46' 
church; there are both Roman Catholic and Greek con- and 40° 7' N. lat., and 1.5°39' and 17° 13' E. long.; having 
vents presided over, by dignitaries called patriarchs; and N. the prov. Basilicata, N.E. the Gulpli of Taranto, 
two English missionaries are establihlied in the city. S.W. the Str.ait of Messina, and in the rest of its extent 
There are, however, comparatively few European iiiha- the Mediterranean: it comprises the chief of the two 
bltants in Cairo, and they are for the most part poor peninsulas at the extremity of Italy, and forms what 
and without influence. The city is usually garrison- is c.'illetl tliu foot of the Italian boot. Shape very irre- 
cd by two regiments of 4,000 men each, one stationed gular; it is 16.5 m. in length, N. to S., but varying in 
within the citadel, and the other encamped outside the breadth from 15 to 70 m. Area 6,789 sq. m. Pop. (1833) 
walls. 969,180. 

The neighbourhood of Cairo abounds with places and In most points, Cai.abria aflbrds a striking contrast 
objects possessing great interest. The pyramids, and to the peninsula of Otranto, on the other side of the 
the remains of the city of Heliopolis, the On of the Tarantino Gulpli ; its shores arc extremely irregular. 
Scriptures, arc treated of under the articles Ghizeh, ftnd present many capes or headlands: the principal 
Egypt, &C. About 2 m. N. from the city, the country arc those of Colonne and Rizzuto, on the E.; Spartivento, 
palace of Shoobra, belonging to the pacha, is pleas- on the S.; and Vaticano, on the W. coasts: the principal 
antly situated on the bank of the river, and connected gulphs are those of Taranto (which it assists in forming) 
with Cairo, for the whole distance, by a fine avenue of and Squillacc, on the E.; Giojaand S. Kufemia,on the "W. 
acacias and sycamores. Mehemet Alt resides here with- shores. By far the greater part of Calabria is rooun- 
out any pomp for a great portion of the year, and the tainous ; the prlnclpnl Apennino chain enters it at Mount 
grounds, which have been agreeably laid out, are gene- Follino, and runs at first S. near the shore, as in N. 
rally open to the public. A few m. to the N.E. of Shoo- Italy, then E., and lastly in a S. W. direction to its ex. 
bran, is the scene of the victory obtained by Klcber over tremity. It gives off a lofty and remarkable branch to the 
Yousef Pacha, in 1800. E., the Silese mountains, which occupy most of the cen- 

Cairo is supposed to have been founded by Jauhar, an tral and wider region of Calabria. The Apennines here 
Arab general under the first Fatimite caliph, in 970. attain a greater height than in the central prov. of the 
The caliph Mooz afterwards made it the capital of his king, of Naples, and the summits of many of Uiem are 
dominions, which distinction it retained till the over- covered with snow from Dec. till March. Monte SUa is 
throw of the Mameluke sovereignty by the Turks, in 4,632 ft , Monte Alto (Aspromonte), 4,110ft., and the pass 
1517. It was the residence of the pacha of the Turkish of Nicastro, 3,246 ft., above the level of the sea. 

P rovince of Egypt till 1798, when it was taken by the The plains are few, and of no great extent; the largest 
'rench, who retained it until its capture by tlie English are in the N.E., on the banks of the Crati and Coseilo, 
and Turks, in 1801. Not long after the re-instotement and on the E. coast; in the W. the lowlands consist of 
of the Turkish rule In BgypL ^ succession of narrow valleys. The mountain 

rof ; and under him Cairo has once more become the streams are numerous, discharging themselves into both 
capital of a virtually independent and extensive empire, seas; the larger rivers, which, however, requira no par- 
{,MS. Accountqf Cairo ; l.ane'‘sModemEgi/ptians^vo\.\,\ ticuUr notite, are mostly in the central parts ofCua- 
Clarke's Trav^ vol. v.; Scott's Egypt and Candida pp. 125. bria. There are many small lakes around the E. shore. 
217., Arc.) but none worthy of especial notice. Calabria produces 

CAITHNESS, a marit. co. of Scotland, occupying Its cum, rice, oil, wine, agruml, and fruits of every kind; 
N.E. extremity, having W. Sutherland, and N.E. and silk, sugar, manna, wild honey, tobacco, saffk-on, resins, 
S. tAocean. Dunnet Head, on the N. shore of this co., limiorice, many medicinal plants, and dyes; forests of 
lat. IMP 40|' N., long. 3° 22' W., is the most northerly oak, elm, chesnut, Stc. ; it has also ve^ns of gold and 
point in G. Britidn: area, 446,060 acres, of which above silver, iron, marble and alabaster; and yields besides 
90,000 are cultivated, 6,400 waste, and the remainder crystal, rod^ salt of the purest kind, und sulphur. Great 
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ntmb«n of fish lunround the constt, and game aboundt 
In Ita foreiti. U is dlvl^ as follows: — 



Area. 

Pop. 

ChloTTownt. 

Pop. 


Sq.m. 






1 roMSIM « 

18.000 

GsUbitaCltra 

3,619 

885,360 

j Koniiano 
i CniMano - 
f [liiilgniino - 

' 17,000 

Calabria Ultra I. 

1,484 

VSnjMO 

llewdo - 

Calabria Ultra 11. 

rCantanxaro 

4 Montfleone 
(SquUiace ■ 

11,461 

1,786 

3.5.5,000 


Na part of Europe presents more magnificent scenery 
than Calabria. Oii entering it firom the N., at Monte 
Giordano, the undulating hills are lost; the Apen¬ 
nines assume a bold and steep character, and are broken 
by deep hollows and ravines, and cloth^ with forests of 
massive timber. The Bruttian forest of Sila, which 
occupies to a great extent all the S. part of C. Cltra, and 
the N. of C. Ultra II., consists of oak, elm, sweet chestnut, 
beech; and pine and fir toward the summits of the moun¬ 
tains: in other parts the Apennines are covered almost i 
to their tops with woods of fine cypress, laurel, hazel, 
olive, orange, and cedar trees; near Cariati the manna- 
ash prevails. There are many pastures, however, in the 
region of La Sila; but habitations are very thinly scat¬ 
tered through it, and towns or hamlets are very tew. 
Around the coast of Calabria Cltra there are some culti¬ 
vated tracts; that near Koseto yields olives, capers, saf¬ 
fron, com, and cotton, on the high lands near the sea; 
the latter is cultivated also at C.is8ano. Trees are 
wanting on the banks of the Neto, and the country about 
Cotrono is one of the most uninteresting in Cmabrla. j 
From Coutanaaro to Squillace the ground is level; the 
soil (dll of brukeh shelly deposit, and fertile In corn, 
maize, and mulberry-trees. At Chiaravalle the fields are 
cultivated with flax; the vines are few, cherry orchards 
numerous, and hedges of holly, woodbine, and sweet- 
briar, and banks of hearts-caso and wild strawberry. S. 
Calabria has many towns and villages, various culture, 
and fine woods; its scenery is decidedly superior to that 
of Sicily. The environs of Reggio are celebrated for 
their beauty, and its neighbourhood is well stocked with 
cattle; from lYopsaa to Monteleone the country is like a 
park, but quite unenclosed, adorned with large clumps 
of olive-trees. Thence to the Apennines is a wooded 
vale, through which the Angltola winds; beyond this is a 
marshy country; and on the banks of the Amato Is the 
field of Maida, celebrated for the action fought there in 
1806. N. of Nicastro the main road passes through a 
fine plidn embraced by the mountains, and on the 
high grounds hence to Cosonza the breaks in the woods 
display on either side views of wooded vales, sprinkled 
wltn towns and villages, and the sea beyond. Some flat 
grounds prevail N. ofCosenza, as on the banks of the 
Crati, which are fertile in com, vines, and mulberry- 
trees, but subject to malaria; towards the Gulph of 
Policastro there is a tract of pasture land, feeding many 
flocks of sheep. 

Calabria Is subject to earthquakes: a most torrifle 
visitation of this sort occurred in 17H3, which swallowed 
up a great many towns and villages. Near S. Basile 
there are traces of former volcanoes, and the soil is one 
mass of lava. Several spots are renowned for the events 
of ancient history; numerous are the sites of ancient 
Greek cities, as Sybaris, Crotona, Ac.; near Cape Va- 
tlcano, Sextus Pomiieius defeated at sea the navy of 
Augustus. Alaric the Goth, tlie conqueror of Italy, was 
burled under one of the tributary streams of the Crati. 
No Italian pcov. of equal extent possesses so many Gothte 
remidos. 

The arts and manufiictures of Calabria are in a very 
depressed and backward state. Silkworms are cultivated 
largely In some places, and silk Is produced in tolerable 
quantity, and of good quality. It has a darker colour 
tnan in other Neapolitan provinces, in consequence of 
feeding the worms on the leaf of the red mulberry, 
which prevails in every part of this territory. The 
condition of the peasantry is Mnerally bad; a conse¬ 
quence. principally, of the feudal privileges and exkc- 
uons oftnetaarons. Smuggling Is very prevalent, and 
outlaws and mendicant fnars are both very abundant. 
The country, and Its inhabitants, though susceptible of 
the greatest Improvement, are alike uncultivated and 
savage. No attention is paid to the education of the 
peasantry, so that the grossest Ignorance and superstition 
are widely prevalent. 

The peasants are neither so tall nor so good-looking 
as those of the rest of Italy. The outline of their fkces 
Is African; their complexion a pale olive, or copper- 
colour ; their hair coarse, black and frizzled; but they 
have beautlflil teeth, and their countenances are exprei- 
and mixed With a look of melandioly and wildness. 
TMy aip wigorous, agile, aitive, and nervous; quick, 
fUk courageous. fMthml, and hospitable; but irritable, 
CM prone to paasion. In the N. a solidity; like that of 
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the Germans, is manifest in their disposition ; while. In 
the S., their manners approach more to those of the 
Greeks. Many Greeks reside in S. Calabria, who are 
much handsomer in their persons and dress than the 
Calabrese. The dress of the latter varies; in the S. it 
Is like that of the Sicilians, and bonnets are worn i in 
the N. they wear hats $ the men dress In a short close 
jacket, and close hose, both of black cloth; leathern 
gaiters, and shoes of undrest skin, tied with thongs of 
' the same; or else in a coarse long jacket, coming down 
far below the waist; wide hose full of plaits; and ill- 
cut gaiters of coarse cloth, fastened across with cords: 
the females wear a large full-plaited petticoat of dingy 
scarlet. The Calabrese speak a peculiar Italian dialect, 
pronouncing the d and t, the p and d, alike, Ac. They 
are generally poor; the marriage portion of a girl is 
frequently only a small piece of vineyard, or even a 
single fruit-tree. Gipsies are numerous, oecin) 3 'ing 
themselves in making small iron articles, bodkins, Ac. 

History.—Before the dominion of the Romans, Ca¬ 
labria was sultdivided into many republics, forming part 
of Magna Grsecia, a region that comprised all Italy R of 
Naples. After the fwl of the Western empire, it fell 
successively under the rule of Odoacer, Thcodoric, and 
subsequently pf the Greek emperors, who possessed it 
till the year 921), when the Arabs, from Sicily, established 
themselves in a few forts, whence they extended their 
rule over the rest of the province. A century and a 
half aiterwards, it was conquered by the Normans, when 
it formed a part of the dominions of Robert Guiscard, 
Duke of Apuglla, with the history of which province 
its own is subsequently connected. {RampoMi, Corogta-- 
fia tleir Italia fi. 350->»>2., it.350. ; Jlqffinann.Evropa nnd 
SeineBewohmr^\. 41.; Swinburne's TwoSiciltes, i. 2HI— 
332., ii. 42G—472.; Craven's Tour in the S. Prov. of 
Naples^ 201—.340.) 

CALAHORRA (an. Calagurnis Nasica)t a city of 
Spain, prov. Soria, on the Ciducos, near its confluence 
with the Ebro; 24 m. S.E. [.ogrofio, 43 ro. S.S.W. 
Pampeliina. Pop. 6,607. It lias a cathedral and kn 
episcopal palace. I'he neighbourhood produces grain, 

S ulse, hemp, flax, fruit, wine, and oil. This was a 
ioman town of some note, the reputed birthplace of 
Quintilian. 

CALAIS, a sca-port town of Franco, dep. Pas-du- 
Cahiis.eap. cant., on the Straits of Dover, 20 ro. N.N.K!. 
Boulogne ; lat. 50° 67' 31" N., long. 1® 51' 16" E. Pop. 
10,866. The town is of a square form, and is well forti¬ 
fied ; being surrounded by walls and bastions, and pro¬ 
tected on the W. side by a strong citadel, commanding 
the town and harbour, and towards the sea by several 
forts ; the country round may, also, in case of necessity, 
be laid under water, by means of sluices. It is generally 
pretty well built, the houses being of brick, and the 
streets broad and straight; but it is said to be peu animat 
and tris-rnonotone. u lalmilrs under a great deficiency 
of spring-water, the want of which is but indifferently 
supplied by the rain-water, collected in cisterns. In the 
middle of the town is the place eTarmes, having round it 
several good bouses, and a handsome Hdtel de Ville. 
The gate on the road to Paris, constructed in 168.5, is a 
fine piece of architecture. Tiie parish church, erected 
by the English, is a largo, fine liuilding. with a lofty 
spire. A tower, near the Hdtel do ViUe, serves as a 
IfghUhouie; the light, which is revolving, being elevated 
118 ft. above the level of the sea. A pillar has been 
erected on the spot where Louis XVIII. landed on his 
return to France in 1814. The Hdtel Dessin, compris¬ 
ing, besides an excellent inn, atiieatrc, public baths, 
and a posting establishment, is the finest building in the 
town. The ramparts, which are planted with trees, 
form an agreeable promenade. Calais derives its princi¬ 
pal importance from its being the nearest Frencn port 
to England : it is only 20| m* from the South Foreland, 
and 22^ m. from Dover, iinth which, and Ramsgate, Lon¬ 
don, and other English ports, it iios daily or very fre¬ 
quent communication. The entrance to the harbour is 
between two wooden piers, nearly f m. in length. Un¬ 
fortunately It dries at ebb tide, and within the piers has 
only from 16 ft. to 18 ft. at high water, according to the 
winds. There Is, however, excellent anchorage-ground 
In the outer road, from 2 to 3m. N.W. from the harbour. 
There Is hefb a tribunal of commerce, schools of hydro¬ 
graphy and design, a public library, with 12,000 vols., Ac. 
Manufactures trifling, consisting of soap and oil-works, 
salt refineries, Ac. vessels are fitted out for the cod, 
herring, and mackerel fisheries, and a considerable 
trade Is carried on in salt and spirits ; at present, how¬ 
ever, its principal dependence is on the resort of travel- 
jers to and frem England. It communicates with the 
Aa, and consequently, with St. Omer, by means of a 
canal about 21 m. in length. 

Edward III. took Cfdois, after a lengthened and me. 
moraUe sl*ge, in 1347. The obstinate reslstancf made 
by the besieg^ is said to have so much Incetnbd the 
conqueror that he determined to put to death six prin¬ 
cipal burgesses of the town, who, to save their fellow- 
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cltiseni, had mamanimously placed themselves at his 
disposal. But, ir he ever really formed any such resolu¬ 
tion, he was driven from ft by the tears and entreaties of 
Queen Philippa. The English retained possession of 
Calais for more than two centuries, or till 1568, when it 
was taken by surprise by the Due de Guise. In 1696 it 
was taken the Archduae Albert: but in 1598 was re¬ 
stored to France by the treaty of Vervlns. It deserves 
to be mentioned, to the honour of Calais, that it Is one 
of the very few towns of France In which no individual 
lost his life on account of politics duriim the Revolution. 
(JiugOf iu-t. Fas-du-Calaui Purify's Engliah Channels 
tiume'g England^ cap. 16.) 

Calais (St.), a town of France, d6p. Sarthe, cap. 
arrond., on the Anille, 26 m. E. S. E. Mans. Pup. 3,783. 
It has a fine Gothic church, a large square or place, and 
two promenades; and is the seat of a tribunal of primary 
jurisdiction, and of a communal college. There are 
manufactures of serges, linen, and cotton stuffli, with 
tanneries and glass-works. The country round is barren, 
beingjirincipally occupied with heaths and forests. 

CAL ASCIBETTA, a town of Sicily, val Calatanlsetta, 
cap. cant., 16 m. N.B. Calatanlsetta. Fop. 5,073. There 
are in the environs numerous caverns. 

CAL ATABELLOT A, or CALTABELLOTA,atown 
of Sicily, val di Girgenti, on the summit of a lofty moun¬ 
tain near to, and overlooking, the course of the river 
of the same name, 10 m. N. E. Sciacca. Pop. 4,669. 
It is very difficult of access, and is said by Swinburne to 
be the worst situated place, as respects the comforts 
of life, he had ever seen. 

Triocala^ a strong city of ancient Sicily, Vas situated 
witliin a short distance of the modem town. Tills city 
is famous in history, from its having been the stronghold 
of the revolted slaves during the dangerous servile in- 
BurrectivHi that broke out in Sicily, 104 or 105 years n. c. 
Owing to tlie strength of the city, and the talents of their 
leader Athenio, tho insurgents were able to defend 
tlicmsclves for 4 years; and were not suliducd till a con¬ 


siderable army, 


by Aqullius, the colleague of 
Marius, was sent against them. {Ancient Universal 
Hist xiii. 20. Hvo. ed.) In more modern times, Roger 1. 
defeated the Saracens, with great slaughter, in the 
vicinity of this town. {Swinburne's Two Sicilies, li. 258. 
4to. ed.) 

CALATAFIMI, q town of Sicily, val di Trapani, cap. 
cant, 7 m. S.Vi. Alcaino. Pop. 8,283. It is ugly and 
III built. Its castle, now in ruins, stands on the summit 
of a hill, in a commanding situation. The environs arc 
well cultivated. {Swinburne, ii. 231.) 

CALATAOIRONE, or CALTAGIRONE, a town of 
Sicily, val di Catania, cap. distr., on the declivity of a 
mountain, 35 m. S.W. Catania. Pop. 21,616. It stands 
in a salubrious situation, and is said to be the richest and 
beat governed city of Sicily. Streets clean, spacious, well 
paved, and tolerably lightt*d; many of the palaces and 
<itiicr public buildings are hanflitomc, and the market is 
well supplied with provisions at moderate rates. It is 
the seat of a bishopric; has several churches and con- 
vents, a royal <‘ollege, an hospital, and an orphan hos- 

E ltal. The inhabitants are industrious, and are said to 
ave made the greatest proficiency of any in the island 
in tho useful arts. A kind of soft argillaceous earth is 
found here, and manufactured into tolerable imitations 
of tho Saxon porcelain; groups of figures, in the various 
costumes of Sicily, are also formed from it with infinit<‘ 
taste. The neighbourhood affords saffron and yellow 
ochre, bistro, soda, and other colouring materials. A 

S rand festival and fair is held for 15 days in October, 
iiring which great sales are made of cattle, cloth, honey, 
wax, poultry, and agricultural produce. It is supposed, 
from the existence of sepulchres and other remains of 
antiquity, to occupy the site of the Hyhla Hwrea of the 
ancients. {Swinburne, ii. 307.; Smyth's Sicily, p. 197.) 

CALATANISETTA, a town of Sicily, cap. prov. of 
the same name, in a large and fertile plain, near the 
right bank of the Salso, 62 m. S. E. Palermo. Pop. 
10,663. It is well built; has broad and straight streets, a 
fine square; |||l defended by a castle, and has a civil and 


criminal coii^ In its environs, at a place named Terra 
Pilata, are two salses that emit hydrogen gas. 

CALATA YUD (an. BilbiUs), a city of Spain, Aragon, 
cap. district, on the Jalon, at its confluence with the 
Jifoca, at the foot of a hill, 45 m. S.W. Saragosa, 
115m. N.E. Madrid; lat. 41® 25* N., long. 1°33' W. Pop. 
8,998. It has a large square, full of shops; pleasant and 
shady promenades; a fountain with 11 jets d'eau, and a 
magnificent lavadero; an episcopal palace; a hall for the 
meetings of the Junta; a house of Industry, two hos¬ 
pitals, and barracks for 4,(KM) troops. Streets and 
houses regularly built, and there are 8 bridges over the 
river. It has several elementary schools, and 2 gram¬ 
mar-schools, with manufactures of common cloths, brown 
pap^ leather, &c. The soil abounds in cathartic 
saltsmand there are several chalybeate springs, and 
extensive caverns, from whose roofs hang concretions, 
said to be sulphate of load. The town has three 
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suburbs. It is rather a desirable place to live In, though 
dull, provisions being good and abundant. This was a 
Roman town, and is cmebrated as being the birthplace 
of Martial, who has eulogised Its manufactory of arms. 
(MiOano.) 

CALATRAVA LA VIEJA,in Spain, the remains of 
the ancient city of Calatrava, the Oretum or Oria of the 
Romans, on the Guadiana, prov. La Mancha, 12 m. N.B. 
Ouidad Real,* 16 m. N. Almagro. The order of the 
Knights of Calatrava had its origin here. The city being 
menaced by the Moors, In 1158, was abandoned by the 
Templars, who had held it for 10 years, and Sancho II1. 
promised it to any one who would undertake its defence. 
Raymond, abbot of Fitero, and Diego Velasques, oflbred 
themselves for the task, and were furnished with money, 
arms, munitions, &c. A crusade was proclaimed, and 
plens^ indulgences were granted to all who should be 
found at tho defence of Calatrava. The Moors, idarmed 
at the report of these preparations, abandoned their en. 
terprlse, and Velasques, in his turn, made several incur¬ 
sions into their territories. On this, the king confirmed 
the grant, with new donations. The order was then re¬ 
gularly organised, in two classes, one for the service of 
the choir, and the other for the field; but the knights, 
on the death of Raymond, separated themselves from the 
monks, and chose a grand master dfstlnct from the abbot, 
who returned with his monks to Fitero. The knights 
subsequently acquired great fame and riches in their 
contests with the Moors; but having sustained serious 
reverses, and quarrrelling among themselves, the pope 
adiudged the grand-mastership in perpetuity to the crown 
of Spain. The order has at present about 80 command- 
eries. {Perrot, Collect. Histurtquedes Ordresde Ckevaleries 
p.79. Paris, 1820.; Mittano, ii. 265.) 

CALCUTTA, a celebrated city of Hlndostan, prov. 
Bengal, cap. of the British dom. in t^e East, and seat of 
the supreme governm., in a level tract on the E. side 
of the Hooghly river, an arm of the Ganges, about 
l(X)m. N. of tne Bay of Bengal; lat. 22*^23'N., long. 
88<^ 28^ E. Fop. (1837) about 230,000, exclusive of perhaps 
1.*>0,000 more, who come daily from the suburbs into the 
city. On approachingCalcutta from the sea, the stranger is 
much struck with the magnificence of its appearance; the 
k|||k>gant villas on each side of the river; toe government 
TWtanical gardens; the spires of the churches and temples, 
and the strong and regular citadel of Fort William. In¬ 
cluding Fort William, the esplanade, the., Calcutta ex¬ 
tends along the bank of the river, from Kidderpore to 
Cossiporc, a distance of 6 m., with a variable breadth, 
but avera^ng about 1| m. A handsome quay, similar in 
many resjiects to that of Petersburg, called the Strand, 
is continued for 2 or 3 m. along the bank, from the point 
at which the esplanade meets the city: it is raised 46 ft. 
above low water mark, and furnished with about 30 prin¬ 
cipal ghauts; or flights of steps, for landing, Ac. The 
Hooghly is here about a mile in width at high water, oc 
at*least twice as broad as the Thames below London 
Bridge, and is, like that river, crowded with shipping; 
vessels of all descriptions, up to 600 tons burden, being 
able to lie silmost close to the quay. The residences 
of Europeans are mostly detached from each other, built 
in the Grecian style of architecture, and situated in 
Chowringhee (the S. portion of the city, lying at the 
edge of a portion of the esplanade), or In the suburbs in 
that quarter, as Garden Reach, where the villas exhibit 
much beauty, and are surrounded by plantations of 
mango, jack, and other fruit trees. The citadel, - or 
Fort William, which stands near Kidderpore, about 
j|m. S.W. the city, is not only the strongest and most 
complete fortress in India, but in the British domi¬ 
nions : it is, however, large, and would require for 
its proper defence, 10,(XH) men. It is an octagon; 
the fiv6 faces on the land side are regular, the three 
others, toward the river, vary according to circum¬ 
stances. The bastions have very salient orillons, and 
every curtain is covered with a large half-moon, mouhting 
26 pieces of cannon: the outworks are very extensive, 
but not much raised above tho level of the surrounding 
country, and Fort William does not, therefore, make an 
imposing appearance from without. It contains an excel¬ 
lent arsenm, and a cannon-foundry, &c. ; its interior is 
beautifully laid out in walks and grass-plots, shaded with 
rows of trees, intermixed with piles of shells and cannon 
balls. It is usually garrisoned by one strong European 
regiment, two native regiments, and a strong detadi- 
ment of artillery; was built by Lord Clive soon after 
the battle of Flassc^; and has cost the £. I. Coup, 
from first to last 2,000,0001. Calcutta has no defence 
other than this fortress; the ditch and mound, con¬ 
structed by the early settlers os a barrier against the 
Maharattas, were destroyed by Morq. Wellesley, and 
their place is now occupied by the *'circular road,** 
which marks the boundary of the liberties of Calcutta, and 
of the administration of English law. Between the fort 
and the city there is an extensive open plain 
the Esplanade, being a continuation of the glacis,^ the 
fashionable resort for driving and riding, as ^de Park 
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1» Jn LonAon. On it is the government-house, In 
a lilM with which there is a range of very handsome 
dwelUlig-hoiiics. ('huwringhee, lomierlj- a colltflion 
of huts, is DOW a village of palares, and extends for a 
considerahle distance into the country. CiUcutta, when 
viewed firom tiie (')iandpal ghaut, or from any other spot 
to the S , certainly gives the impression of a very noble 
city ( this impression, however, as is common in all 
eastern dties, is soon dissipated on penetrating Into its 
interior. Behind Chowringhee, the native or “ Black 
Town ” stretches along the river to the N., and exhibits a 
remarkable contrast to the part inhabited by Europeans. 
Its stn^ti are dingy, narrow, and crooked, and consist of 
huts of earth Inu^ in the sun, or of twisted bamboos, 
interspersed here and there with ruinous brick bazars, 
pools of dirty water, cocoa-trees, and little gardens, and a 


and very neatly kept, and some pagodas, but mostly 
ruinous and decayed; the religion of tiie people of 
Bengal being chiefly conspicuous in their worship of 
the Ganges, and In some ugly paintetl wooden or 
plalstcr idols, with all manner of heads and arms, which 
are set up in dlflfarcnt parts of the city. Fill up tliis out¬ 
line with a crowd of people in tiie streets, beyond any 
thing to be seen even In London; somt dressed in 
tawdry silks and brocades; more in white cotton gar¬ 
ments ; and must of all black and naked, except a scanty 
covering round the waist; besides figures of religious 
mendicants with no clothing but their long'hair, and 
beards in elf locks; their faces painted white, yellow, or I 
dirty red; their beads In one giiastly lean hand, and the j 
other stretched out like a bird's claw to receive donations; ! 
marriage processions, with the bride in a covered chair < 
and the bridegrounkon iiorseback, so swathed round with 
garlands as hardly to be seen; tradesmen sitting on the 
ground in the micist of their difiTerent commodities ; and 
old men, lookers on, perehed, naked as monkeys, on the 
fiat roofs of the houses ; carts drawn by oxen, and driven 
by wild looking men w'ith thick sticks, so unmercifully , 
used as to undeceive perfectly all our notions of Brahmin- i 
ical humanity; attendants with silver mai'es, pressing 
tlirough the crowd before the carriage of some gremH 
man or other; no women seen, except of the lowest^ 
class, aud even these with heavy silver ornaments on 
their dusky arms and ankles ; while coaches, covered up j 
with red cloth, are secu conveying the inmates of the , 
neighbouring seraglios, to take what is called * the air ;* | 
a constant creaking of cart wheels, wliicii are never , 
greased in India, a constant clamour of voices, and an 
almost constant thumping and jingling of drums, cym¬ 
bals, &C., in h(»nour of some of their deities; and add to 
all this, a villainous smell of garlic, rancid cocoa-nut oil, 
sour butter, aud stagnant ditches; and you will under¬ 
stand the sounds, sights, and smells, of what is calkd 
the * Black Town ’ of Calcutta.” Under the adminis¬ 
tration of the Marquis of Hasting, large sums were spent 
in the im])rovemcnt and ventii.iCioii of Calcutta, a street 
60 ft. wide was carried through its centre in its longest, 
diameter, and several squares were laid open, each ; 
having a tank, or reservoir in the middle, surrounded by i 
plantM walks. The largest square, which is near the' 
S. extremity, is 500 y^rds on each side, and contains a | 
tank 60 ft. deep. Tlicrc are no covered ways, as in the 
cities of Persia, Turkey, &c., though, from the violent 
heats and rains, such would be very desirable. The ba¬ 
zars in the native town arc very interior, and tho shops 
and warehouses have all a mean appearance: the public 
buildings there are few and small, and there is not a 
single minaret in the whole place. Tho most remark¬ 
able public edifice is the government-house, wliich is, 

" to say the least of it, a more showy palace than London 
has to produce; ” it was built by the Marquis Wcllesl^, 
and consists of a centre and four wings, connected to¬ 
gether by circular passages, so constructed as to obtain 
the benefit of the air from whichever quarter the wind 
blows. The wings contain the private apartments, and 
that on the N.E. the council-room; the centre has two 
y&ry fine rooms, the upper one of which is the ball-room, 
ana both are lighted liy a profbslon of lustres, while at 
the same time they exhibit much good taste: the archi¬ 
tecture of most of the building is of the Ionic order. 
The other chief edifices are the town, and custom-houses, 
the mint, St Jobn'scathedral, and another English church, 
all of which are contiguous to the government-house; 
the Scotch Presbyterian church, a very handsome struc¬ 
ture j the Portuguese, Greek, and Armenian churches; 
the courts of justice, barrodiB, gaol, hospitals, Ac. There 
are many public colleges and benevolent institutions; as 
the Hindoo, Molunnmedan. and Anglo-Indian colleges, 
and the college at Fort William; the Calcutta grammar, 
finee, and other charity schools; the military and fe- 
nale wphan asylums; poor-Ainds, Ac.; besides many 
blbl^ silssiongry, and other religious associations. On 
the N.W. side of the river are the extensive suburb of 
Hownh, opposite the ** Blads Town,” and the botanic 
gerd^ opposite the citadel. Near the latter is the 


I bishop's college, a handsome building in the Elizabethan 
Gothic style, occupying three sides of a quadrangle 160 
I ft. square, erected in 18S0, for the education of a derical 
body, by the Society for fbe Propagation of the Gospel, 
at the suggestion of Bishop Middleton. The botanic 
garden is beautiftilly laid out, and covers 300 acres of 
ground: between it and the bishop's college there is 
an extensive plantation of teak, which, altho^h not in 
its native soil, thrives exceedingly well. There are 
several dry and other docks on both sides the river, 
in which vessels of any size may be built and repaired; 
but the ships constructed here are of inferior durability 
to those built at Bombay, in consequence of the ftame- 
work lielng of inferior wood, and the visible por¬ 
tions and upper works alone of teak; all the timber in 
Calcutta also, without the fact being outwardly obvious, 
suffers greatly from the devastations of the white ant. 
In every part, this city is covered by an amazing mul¬ 
titude of little pools, or reservoirs, yet the soil on which 
it stands is remarkably deficient in springs, none having 
been met with even after boring down 140 ft., till 1828, 
and subsequently, when Dr. Strong found some in iso¬ 
lated spots, at a depth of 70 ft. The drainings of tho 

5 lace, with such portions of the refuse as are not 
evoured by crows, kites, vultures, adjutants, and 
pariah-dogs, which abound in the streets, and at night 
by foxes and jackalls from the surrounding country, 
are conveyed away, by a canal, to a Lirge shallow salt 
lagune about 44 m. distant, towards the E. Between 
the city and this lagune tho country is filled with gar¬ 
dens, orchards, and villages, but is little inhabited by 
Europeans. The tract to the N. is drier, healthier, and 
more open; and the two great roods to Dumdum, the 
artillery cantonment, and Barrackpoor, the country 
seat of the Governor-general, lie over a vast extent 
of fertile country, divided info rice-fields, orchards. 


overhung with the finest and most picturesque foliage 
the world can sliow, of the banyan, the palm, the tama¬ 
rind, and the bamboo. Sometimes the glade opens to 
plains covered with the rico-harvest, or to a sight of tho 
liroad, bright river, with its ships, and wooded shores; 
sometimes it contracts into little winding tracks, through 
fruit-trees, gardens, and cottages ; tKc gardens fenced in 
with hedges of aloe and pine-.applc ; tlic cottages neater 
than those of Calcutta, and mostly of mats and white 
wicker-work, with tiiakched roofs and cane verandahs, 
with gourds trailing over them, and the broad, tall plan¬ 
tains clustering round them.” The rainy 6ea^on at 
Calcutta generally begins about June 12., and terminates 
October 14. The average fall of rain for three recent 
years was 69*83 inches; the annual mean of the baso- 
ineter is 29*764; of the thermometer, 78*^ 13'. The most 
ideasant and temperate period of the year is from Oct. 
to March ; by the middle of April, the weather becomes 
oppressively hot, often rising to 100° Fahr. The lowest 
temp, ill Dec. 21. 1835, was found to be 62° 2^ Fahr. 

Calcutta enjoys a very extensive internal navigation, 
by moans of the Ganges, and its numerous arms and 
tributaries; and it monopolises the whole of the ex¬ 
ternal trade of Bengal. It is now, in fact. Canton perhaps 
excepted, the greatest emporium of the East; the gross 
amount of its imports and eximrts amounting to from 
10,000,000/. to 12,000,000/. a year. The principal fo¬ 
reign trade is in the hands of Englisli merchants, but 
there are others amongst the Persian, Hindoo, Por¬ 
tuguese, Greek, Armenian, Ac. inhabitants, who are in an 
extensive way of business. The native Portuguese and 
Armenian merchants have latterly been declining, both 
in wealth and Importance, while, on the other hand, the 
Farsees have increased in numbers and opulence, and 
there are several possessing a capital of 250,000/. 

In tlie Year 1837-38 the Value of Imports at, and Exports 
from, the Port of Calcutta was as follows 


Great Britom 
Franre 
Bwt'den 
South .America 
North America 
Madras Coast 
Ceylon 

Maldlres and LaccadiTct 
Aombav and Malabar 
Arabian and Persian Gulphs 
SiiigHpore • 

Penang and Malacca 
China 

New HoUand 
Java and Sumatra 
Vegu 
Mauritius 
Bourbon 

Cape and St. Ualuia 


Imports. I 
L. 

2,n59.48.?l 

1&5^W6 

3,99.1 

4.S4C5 

79,944 

196,909 

HAS7 

1.1.249 

171 

m,l74 


Exports. 

T. 

2,719,222 

221,806 

10.673 

2,019 

120,737 

114,439 

6,488 

4.732 
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The principal Articles of Import and l^xport were as 
follows: 



Quantity. 

Value. 

Imvorts. 

Betal nut 

Kooks and pamphleU 
Chanks 

Olmswarea 

Buns and pistols 

Metals - 

Ironmongery, fte. 
Pepper 

Pimaoods 

Salt (duty paid) 

Spirits, ^ dder, Ac 
Twist and Yam 

Wines 

Wo^s 

Woollens 


181,61184 baaar mds. 

1,19,4,564 No. 

486,500 baxar mds. 
SOftiB - ’ 

8*17,415 - * 

5,387,399 lbs. 

L. 

65,044 
88,980 
1.5,460 - 
89,671 
8,851 
497,463 

18.19.5 
.58,916 

665,869 

1.54,901 

69,495 

518,8.56 

98,780 

45.40.5 
94,400 

Euouts. 

Opium 

IndiKO 

■ - 

Hire 

lUw cotton 

Bilk 

Piece ifoocls 

Ounnv bags 

Hides 

Lae 


10,600 chests 

9.5,861 tiaxar mds. 
814,771 — 

458,796 — 

1,695.881 

803,8'H 

18,479* — 

1,176,104 pieres 
4/187.6.51 No. 
I,1.10/i00 - 

47..587 { baxar mdb. 

8,189,8.59 

1,184,768 

671,891 

865.887 

847.888 
186,117 
46.5,4.58 
470.013 

.58,511 
80,.581 
109..598 , 


A Table, showint; the total amount of the Import and 
export trade of Calcutta, &c. In 1836>37 and 1837-38, is 
inserted below. 


Innumerable small craft daily arrive from the interior, 
laden with the produce and manufactures of the difllprent 
provs.; and the Calcutta market is well supplied witli an 
abundance of excellent provisions: game, snipes, wild 
ducks, teal, and ortolans, are comparatively cheap ; stall- 
fed venison is as fat as in England, but without flavour: 
an immense variety of fruits of fine quality appear on 
European tables; and an exquisite luxury is met with in 
the tapaswi or mango-fish (so called because It is in sea¬ 
son with the mango fruit), and which has been hitherto 
found only in the rivers of Bflngal, the Birman empire, 
and Camboja rivers. 

'I'he population of the city is unequally distributed: 
its N. and central portions, especially the former, are 
very densely inhabited *, the S. part much less so, owing 
to the dwellings of Europeans being so much more widely 
dispersed. The following is the latest census (1837), 
giving the relative proportions of the different races of 
resident inhabitants: — 


Hindoos - - I37.G51 

Mohammedans ‘ 58,744 
Hair Castes - 4,74G 

English • - a,133 

Portuguese - 3,1N1 

French - - 165 

Armenians 
Mughs (Arananese) 
Persians, culled 
Moguls 


led j 


63G 

683 

527 


Carryforward au9,4G6 
Males 
Females 


Broliglit up 

209^66 

Chinese - 

362 

.Tews 

307 

Arabs 

Madrasses, ) 

8.^1 

I'arsees, andf 
Native Chris-1 

144 

tians - -3 

Low Castes 

19,084 

Total 

229,714 

- 144,911 7 

- 84,8035 • 

229,714 


The number of houses, huts, &c.^. In 18:17, was 65,495, 
exclusive of the suburbs. Calcutta is the seat of the 
chief Protestant bisiitm of India of the Established 
Church of England ; of the supreme courts of justice; 
of one of the courts of circuit and appeal for the presi¬ 
dency of Bengal; of a vicar-apostolic of the liomish 
church, with authority over 14 priests and 10 churches, 
one of which is In that city. 

European society in Calcutta is gay and convivial; and 
fKes and dinner-parties, both numerous and splendid, 
are given by the government officers and wealthy prhate 
individuals. A certain degree of formality and stiffiiess 
is, however, very prevalent; and the Hrahminical insti- 
tution of castes would appear to have communicated 
itself to all ranks and classes of Europeans. 

Bishop Heber observes, tliat the large dinner-parties, 
in addition to the geographical situation, and other local 
peculiarities ; the aspect and arcliitecture of the place; 
the multitude of servants, want of furniture iii the 
houses, &c., tend, except in respect of climate, to 

f ive Calcutta a striking resemblance to Petersburg. 

lesidcs private parties, there are public subscription 
assemblies, with coTiversaxfoni\ concerts, and a theatre, 
though the latter is but little frequented. It is usual 
with Europeans to rise early, the pleasantest part of I he 
day being the first of the morning; after t^n (lunch), 
which is taken between 2 and 3 o'clock, many persons, 
during the summer heats, retire to sleep for two or 
three hours; at sunset the fashionable drives of the 
Esplanade are crowded with European vehicles of all 
sorts, and the dinner-hour soon aft<>r succeeds. The 
equipages of Calcutta embrace barouches, chariots, til¬ 
buries, gigs, &c., as in England, drawn by a breed of 
horses which have been greatly improved through the 
government stud and importations from Europe and 
Arabia: but a grotesque and peculiar appearance strikes 


An Account showing the Total Amount of the Import and Export Trade of Calcutta in 18.36-37 and 1837-38; 
showing also the Amount of the I'rade with each Country, and the proportion per cent, which the Trade with 
each Country bears to the Total Amount of the Trade. (Bell's Revleto of the Commerce of Bengal for 1836-37 
and 1837-38.) 




Import Trade. 

_ __ 1 

--1 

Export Trade. 

• 

Countries. 

1836-S?* 

1837-38. 

1836-37. 

18.57-38. 


Value. 

Per 

centage. 

Value. 

Per 

centage. 

Value. 

Per 

centage. 

Value. 

Pet 

centage. 

Rutfopc* 

L. 

■HI 

L 


L. 


L. 


United Kingdom . - - 

8,840,471 


8,059.48.5 

50-6 

8,837,997 

48*3 

8,719,888 

4l'B 

Prance - . . . 

Deniiiiirk • - 

156,739 


13.5,586 

3,9J3 

3*8 

884,858 

800 

ma 

881,806 

3*4 

Sweden - - - - 

Portugal • ... 

• • 

■ 


0*1 


■ 

10,673 

0*2 

Total Europe 

8,397,810 

64-3 

8,819.068 

54-5 

3,188,455 

46*5 

8,951,701 

45*4 

Aria. 


■■■ 







Goromandd Coast . . . 

89,7.56 


186,909 

.5*1 

177,131 

8*7 

115,4.59 

1*8 

Ceylon - - 

.5/i37 


8,387 

0*8 

14,805 

0*8 

6,489 

0*1 

Coast of Malabar 

846,865 


171A58 

4*8 

87M,'086 

4*1 

877,188 

4*8 

Maldiee and l^uxadive Isles 

1.5,591 


13,8.59 

3 

5,969 

0*1 

4,7.53 

0*07 

Arabian and Fenian (iulft 

86,403 

.539,003 


183.474 

3*0 

159,861 

8*4 

157,887 

8*4 

China ... 

9*0 

673.401 

16*6 

l/iR9.478 

88*8 

8.0.54.378 

31*6 

Singapore ... 

173.0.51 

5-0 

8<»8,669 

7*8 

878,0.58 

4*1 

317r581 

4*9 

Penang and Malacca 

( 18 .. 54 I 

1-8 

99,879 

8*4 

48,416 

0*8 

6.5,x.50 

1*0 

Java and Sumatra 

Manilla • - - • 

11,885 

18 

03 

8,156 

0*8 

84/H5 

58 

0*4 

11,715 

0*8 

New Holland ... 

.8,898 

0-06 

6,141 

0*8 

19,684 

0-3 

38,715 

0*6 

Peipi ... 

139,587 

3-7 

148,667 

3*5 

141,578 

8*1 

144,697 

8*8 

Total Asia 

1,175/148 

31*6 

1.665/176 

1 40*9 

8/136.974 

45*4 

3,196.487 

49*07 

Africa, 

Manrithu . - 

85,4.57 

0*7 

■H 

{■M 

138,399 

8*0 

154,905 

8* 

Bourbon . . . - 

10,.505 




40,835 

0*6 

55.670 

0- 

Cape of Good Hope 

4,808 

0*1 



11/144 

0'8 

83/178 

0* 

TotalBfrica 

40,769 ' 

1-1 

66,608 

■■Ql 

190 ,.577 

B*B 

838,658 

mm 

„ America. 

Nortti America • - 

103,531 

8-7 

78,944 

1*9 

349,890 

6*8 

180.787 

8-0 

South Ametioa 

9,808 

0-3 

45,465 

1*1 

7,844 

0*1 

8/)19 

0-03 

A Total America • 

118,739 


118,410 

3*0 

8 . 57,735 

6*3 

188,756 

8*03 

w Grend Total 

3,7S6A60 

100 

4.069,950 

100 

6,707,741 


6,504,596 

100 1 


Kk4 










































































CALDER. 

Hif lalqimlxtiiw of Adi^ 
!C.lal^MeBO. JfoiCrlilto 
ittiu. the bewan 
t|M northern 

^ __ iuhI alnoit 

ni&ed. ’ The Anglo-Indian,'or half-caite populatlao, the 

S ‘ A of an intercoune between Buropeani and na- 
ara more numeroui In Calcutta than any where 
li^ia; they are intelligent, indpstrioue, md gene¬ 
rally well educated, and possesi a degree of consi^ratlon 
In the WM of the-native population, though they are 
without any political influence. All of them Bn- 
glUh, as well as the native dialect. Many of the half- 
cute fhuales, daughters of mothers of high cute, are 
educated in the seminarlu in and near Calcutta, and 
often marry Buiopeans, when they are said to make 
most unexceptionable wivu and mothers: their chll. 
dreu, in this cue, lose In one or two generations all 
distinctive mark of their Indian origin. A consider¬ 
able number of the new semindars, and the retired 
traders who have become wealthy, reside in Calcutta; 
where they have houses handsomely furnished in the Eu. 
ropean style; drive the best horses and equipages; have 
adopted some English habits and tastes; spew the 
English language; enter into the politics of the British 
empire, and are not ignorant of English literature. With 
all this, the education of their sons is often miserably 
neglected, and they turn out mere spendthrifts; but the 
fact is sufficiently and generally manifest, that tlie native 
inhabitants of all ranks siiow a willingness to learn and 
speak English, an increasing anxiety to send their chil¬ 
dren to our schools, and a growing neglect of cute and 
other national prqiudices; tendencies which. If properly 
taken advantage of, may, ere long, be turned much to 
our mutual benefit. 

The great bulk of the natlvu have a very had cha¬ 
racter, being prdBcients in intrigue, falsehood, and chi¬ 
canery; prone to perjury, theft, gambling, and all kinds 
of dishonesty; and of a cowardly disposition : but it is 
generally admitted that the morality of tiie native Inha¬ 
bitants of Calcutta is at a lower ebb than that of those in 
the provincial districts. A perceptible amendment in the 
morals and pursuits of the people is, however, said to be 
taking place. The Bengalee dialect, which had long 
been looked on with much prejudice by the natives of 
India, is now reviving, and variaus works are published 
In it every year. Numerous periodical works, news¬ 
papers, &c., issue from the press in Calcutta; amongst 
which are the Bengal Hurkaru and Chronicle, the Cal¬ 
cutta Courier, and the Englishman, daily; one paper 
twice, and another throe times, a week; 6 weekly ones ; 
of which Olio Is in the native tongue, and another, the 
Iteformer, an English paper, condueteil by n.ativo gen¬ 
tlemen ; various other native publications; and 5 monthly, 
and 2 yearly (English) journals. There are several 
distingulshea scientitic, literary, and other usociations, 
in Calcutta; u the Asiatic Society, which owes its ori¬ 
gin to Sir W. Jones; the Medkal and Physical, Agricul¬ 
tural gnd Horticultural, Societies; the Chamber of 
Commerce, 'i'rade Association, Ac. To the very able 
monthly journal of the Asiatic Society we have been 
much indebted in this and various articles of the present 
work. 

In 1G9B the British factory was removed thither 
ftom Uooghly; but In the early part of tlie last century 
C.’ilcutta was but a paltry village, belonging to the 
N iiddea district, and inhabited chiefly by husbandmen. 
Chowringlieo was also but a straggling village, and a 
forest jungle, interspersed here and there with patches 
of eiiltlvated l.md, covered what is now the Esplanade, 
so late as I7.'>6. In that year Sunija-ul-Dowlah, tlie 
soubahdar of Bengal, dispossessed tlie Eiiglisli of their 
settlement; on which occasion 146 Englislimen, who had 
been left to defend the factory, were shut up at nlglit In 
the black hole (a part of the old fort, taken down in 
1818), of which number only 23 were found alive next 
rooming. Col. Clive, with some Madras troops, retook 
Calcutta Jan. 1, 1757 ; since which it has been quietly 
retained by the British, and risen to its present degree, 
of impeitance. {HamiUon*$ E. I. Gax. i. 3'..5—32«’i.; 
Hatnubm'9 Hindostan, 1.48—61. ; Heberts Journal, ^c. ; 
Journals of ike Astatic Soc. qf Great Britain and Bengal^ 
^c,i Mod. TVsw.ix.se—11.5.) . 

CALDER, a river of England, in Yorkshire, rises on 
the S B. side of Boleswortn-hlll, in the grand central 
range of English mountains, and flowing in an E. direc¬ 
tion, at a little distance ftom Halifax and Dewsbury, and 
past Wakefield, unites with the Aire at Castleford. This 
liver is of great importance in the canal sjystem of York¬ 
shire and Lancashire, and has been rendered navigable 
for a great part of its course. Another river of the some 
name rises on the W. side of the same hill, and, flowing 
W., flsllt into the Ribble. It is of very infisrlor im¬ 
portance'. (flee Humbbr.) 

CALICUT, a tearit. distr. of Hindostan, prov. Ma¬ 
labar, which see. 

CaucuT, a marii. town of Hindostan, cap. of the 
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Ijf.tlong.Tfi^flO'lfi. PoaHkfiPO*? The principal expoita 
are pepper, tea^ MUda-weod. eardamomi, coir, cordage, 
and wax; but CMImit If deedtule of any good harbour. 
This wBsthe fintplaieeln JndUmadeby the Portagueae 
under Vasco de Gama, who arrived here 18th May, 
1498. In 1608 the Portuguese were rmulsed, with great 
slaughter, iu an attack on the place, and their commander 
killed. In 1766 It was taken by Hyder Ali, and Tlppoo 
afterwards destroyed the fort and town, obliging the in¬ 
habitants to migrate to Nelluru; but on the conquest of 
the prov. by the British In 1790, most of them returned 
to It, and in 1800 Calicut again numbered 6,000 houses. 
{UamilknCs E. X. Gax. i. 326.; Journal qfUte Asiat. Soc. 
U. .346.) 

CALIFORNIA, a countm of N. America, extending 
along its W. coast from 22(> 4fy to 42° N. lat, and between 
long. 107° and 124° W., having N. the W. territories be¬ 
longing to the U. States, B. Mexico and the Gulph of 
California, and S. and W. the N. Pacific Ocean. It is 
naturally divided into Old or Lower, and New m- Upper, 
California; which, as they dillhr widely, both os to iorm- 
atloQ and products, we shall notice separately. 

California (Lower), a long narrow peninsula on the 
W. coast of N. America, between 22° 48* and 32° N. lat., 
and 109° IR' to 11^ 30' W. long., having N. Upper C'a- 
Hfurnia, E. the Gulph of California, which separates it in 
almost its entire length IVom the Mexican prov. Sonora, 
and S. and W. the N. Pacific Ocean ; length about 700 
m.; breadth varying ftom .30 to 100 m., with an average 
of 50 or 60 m.; area 38,000 sq. m. Pop. perhaps not 
more than 14,000 or 15,000. (Forbes.} 

A chain of rocky mountains, not more than 6,000 ft. in 
height, runs through the centre of the peninsula from 
S.E. to N.W. The surface of the country consists of 
groups of bare rocks broken by ravines and hills, inter¬ 
spersed with tracts of a sandy soil nearly as unproductive. 
It is, in fact, one of the most barren and unattractive 
regions within the temperate zone. In some sheltered 
spots, where the soil has not been carried away by the 
torrents from the mountains, or in others which.chance 
to be fertilised by small streams (which are very scarce), 
there is mould of great fertility; but such spots are 
rare and of small extent. There are some tolerable 
harbours ; hut the same barrenness reigns around them 
that prevails elsewhere, and renders them ineligible as 
situations for towns. Lower California is said to be rather 
rich in minerals. At its S. extremity there are argentife¬ 
rous lead ores ; in other parts there are ntinos of gold and 
silver; but of those none are now wrought, with the ex¬ 
ception of those o(San Antonio, in or about the 24th paral¬ 
lel, which afford a trifling produce. The climate is exces¬ 
sively dry and hot: unlike Mexico, the rains, except in the 
most southerly parts of the peninsula, occur ilurhig the 
winter mouths ; summer rains scarcely occur N. of Lo¬ 
reto, near lat. 26° N. Violent hurricanes arc frequent, 
but not earthquakes. Timber is very scarce, and by far 
the greater portion of the country is incapable of pro¬ 
ducing a single blade of com. The sheltered valli^s only 
near the different missions are cultivated with maize, and 
yield a variety of ftuits. Dates, figs, Ac., are dried, pre¬ 
served, and exported ; wine is also mode and cxjtortcd, 
and a kind of spirit is distilled from the muscat. Cattle 
are rather numerous as compared with the population, 
and feed in part on the leaves of the musquito tree, a 
5}>ecies of acacia. Wolves, foxes, deer, goats, several 
smikes, lizards, and scorpions are amongst the wild ani¬ 
mals ; and the fertility of the sea, if properly taken ad- 
vanto^ of, would make amends for the indomitable bar. 
renness of the land. The pearl-fishery in the Gulph of 
California has been fiuned irom its first discovery, and in 
the 17th and 18th centuries large quantities of pearls were 
obtained by the Spanish adventurers. Violent moans, at¬ 
tended with frequent loss of life to the Indians, wore 
often resorted to, to carry on the fishery: It was custom¬ 
ary with the Spiuii.irds to kidnap and employ by force as 
divers all the inhabitants of the coasts and islands of the 
gulph they could lay their hands on. When the Jesuits 
had settled in California, they obtained the prohibittoii oi 
such practices towards the Indians under their pro¬ 
tection ; and divers wore then brought from the opposite 
or Mexican side of the gulph, in which none were miowed 
to fish for pearls but such as had the viceroy’s licence. 
When prosecuted to Its greatest extent, from 600 to 800 
divers were employed; the flsliery was carried on by 
vessels of 16 to 30 tons’ burden. The oysters were di¬ 
vided as follows: two for the “ annador,'* or owner of 
the vessel; two fur the ” busos,” or divert; and one for 
the king, whose fifth, at the commencement of the 17th 
century, often produced a value of no less than 12,000 
dollars per annnro for every bark employed. The oysters 
were then immediately opened. The pearls found In those 
belonging to the divers were equ Uy divided amj^logst 
them, and either sold on the instant to the arma^r, to 
whom they were always indebted for their outfitTAmd 
previous advances, or to dealers on shore, who supplied 
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them with iplriti, dioeolatei, mitr, ctaai 
often reiM more |^t thmim Mi 
OeMn Hall Mgn^oyiCenweredURnrei 
the latigeit were ftnt m aaMe for the VI 


sxtHi wmiuYNcra^rvwuinenniw^ywinoiHoai nmnuHvmrsinBvnvinteiTea 

the laUBeit were ftnt laid aaMe for the Vl^rn and ofthe Idte ttwaanelHMiy | the file de fttn^Bnenaventura haa a 
rett,8weretheahareoftheowtiert,fiertliemven,andS K.W. ooHmerM^HlOm., wdfiillaJntothe Bayof 
only of the government. SiiteenorlSamallTeisela erenow Monterey. The other ftreaina are mere rivulete. and 
annually employed fn the gulph, each of which obtalna, the general inflfeqiiency of rlTen and apringt la the 
in ftvourable aeaaona, from tab to 1.000 dollara* worth of chief deflBet of the oountiy; though water may be ob- 
pearla. In 1881. four tolerably large teaiela from the op- talned In moat pfa6ea by olgglng. The dlmate of Call- 
poalte coaat of Mexico, with IBOdivera, together obtained fomia, and indeed of all the country on the W. aide of 


pearla to the value of 2,6601. {Forbes.) Pearla, tortoiae- 
ahell, a few bullocka* hldea, dried beef, dried frulta, 
cheese, soap, &c., constitute all the exports of liower Ca¬ 
lifornia, which are mostly sent to San Bias and Maiatlan. 


I, together obtained romu^ ana indeed or an cne country on cne w. side or 
) Pearls, tortoise- thellocky Mountains, la considerably warmer than that of 
beef, dried fruits, the countiy in the £. parts of America, in the same 


latitudes. Near the Colorado, the heat of summer is 


llfomia, which are mostly sent to San Bias and Maiatlan, sometimes intense, reaching MOP Fahr^ Coulter): during 
in small coasting vessels. The imports are—.provisions, the month of December, 1826, Capt. Beechpy found the 
clothing, agricultural and domestic utensils, supplies for mean temperature at San Frandsco S8P 3f. Fahr. So fkr as. 


clothing, agricultural and domestic utensils, supplies for mean temperature at San Frandsco fSP 3f. Fahr. So fkr ax 
the ceremonies of the church, and a small amount of the known, minerals are of very little Importance; E. of Santir 
ordinary luxuries of life. Ynez (about lat. 84<) 3(K), a small silver mine was wrought 

This country was discovered by Hernando de Gri- for some time, and small q^uantitiesofgold have been found 
jalva in 1534 ; but no settlement was made by the Spa- in one of the streams fsOlllng into the S. Tale lake; but 
niards till towards the conclusion of the succeeding excepting these, limestone and clay, none else have been 
centuiy, irhen some Jesuits established themselves discovered o( any value; and in this respect, as well os 
here, with the view of converting the natives. They in its abundance of vegetable and animal life, and the 
found the latter feeble, timid, and indolent, little ad- fertiliU of some of its districts, it strikingly contrasts 
vanced above the rudest state of barbarism; living by with Lower fJalifomia. There is a profusion of fo- 


vanced above the rudest state of barbarism; living by with Lower (Jalifomia. There is a profusion of fo- 
bunting and fishing and the spontaneous produce of the rest trees, including oak, elm, ash, beech, birch, planes, 
soil, dcKcituto of agriculture; the men without any co- mid many virieties of pine, which grow to a large size, 
vering whatever, and any fixed forms of government or and are often spread out into extensive forests. Its abun- 
religion apparently unknown. Loreto, considered the dance of timber, and the goodness of its shores, afford 
capital, and various other small settlements, were esta- great facilities for sliip-bullding and the acquisition of 
blfshed in different parts of the country by the Jesuits, maritime importance. Although many fine flruits are 
who instructed the natives in agriculture, and persuaded easily cultivated, few arc indigenous. Amongst those 


be rapidh diminishing. Perhaps half the natives of ties of brandy are made from them. AmoM the wild 
Lower (jalifornia have been nominally converted to animals, Forbes reckons the American lion (Fir/rs conco- 
Christianity. {ForheSt Alex.. California. 1839, 1—75.; lor), the American tiger (Frirs onca)^ bufikloes, stags. 


. {Forbes. Alex.. California. im9U, 1 — 70 .; lor), the American tiger ( /'Cfrs onca); bufiaioes, stags. 
Coulter. Dr., in Geog. Joum.. vol. v. &c.) roes, elks, the wild mountain cat, bears, wolves, jackals, 

California (Upper or New), in its widest sense, numerous herds of wild cattle, foxes, polecats, otters, 
comprises all that extensive portion of N. America beavers, hares, rabbits, and a profusion of other kinds of 
between lat. 82<^ and 42° N., and long. lOT^’and 124° W. game. The elk, and argali {Ovis pygargus. Cuv.) are 
Within these limits it includes tlie territory discovered domesticated; the bison is hunted for its skin, which 
by Sir F. Drake, and named by him New Albion ; and is used in many parts of Spanish America as a bed or 
has N. the W. territories claimed by the United States ; carpet. Birds are exceedingly abundant. Otters and 
E. the river Colorado, which separates it from Mexico ; beavers arc found in all the rivers, lakes, and bays; but 
S. Lower California; and W. the N. Pacific Ocean, their numbers have greatly decreased, since the country 
Tho'E. and central parts of this region are occupied by began to be more settled. Captain Beechey estimated 


Tho'E. and central parts of this region are occupied by began to be more settled. Captain Beechey estimated 
the Bocky Mountains, an Immense chain running N. the annual export of skins In 1824 at 2,000; and the 
and S. ; and rm the W. side of these, by a dry and sandy quantity is now probably less tlian this, though it migiit 
plain or desert, about 700 m, in length, with a brcadtli of no doubt be increased by a better system of hunting, 
about 100 m. at its S., and 200 m. at its N. extremity. The sea contains exhaustfess stores or fish. 


about 100 m. at its S., and 200 m. at its N. extremity. The sea contains exhaustfess stores of fish. 

Tills plain forms the E. boundary of the inhabited, and The Indians of Upper California are seldom much 
indeed only habitable portion of Upper California. The more than 5 ft. in height, and of a dark copper-colour; 
part inhabited by Europeans and other foreign settlers is they have projecting lips, broad and flat noses, low fore- 
mercly a tract extending along the shore or the Pacific heads, over which their hair, which is long and straight, 
for about 500 m., and hounded inland by the first range grows down near the eyebrows; beard generally scanty, 
of hills, with an average breadth of 40 m.; area about They have a timid carriage, are indolent, pusillanimous, 
20,000 sq. m. Pop. (1831) 23,000. This territory has and without any of the boldness, industry, and activity 
been thus divided :— evinced by tiie Indians nearer the pole. Excepting those 

that have been converted in the different missions, the 
women go nearly, and the men entirely, naked. They 
are filthy in their habits, have few articles of furniture, 
and live in wigwams built in great part of a kind of bul¬ 
rush, of which also they construct their rafts, and what 
clothing they use. In their primitive state they have no 
The first ridge of mountains met with on passing inland agriculture, hut subsist on wild herbs, seeds, which the 
Is a continuation of the central chain of Lower Califor- women collect and grind into a meal, fish, the Testacea 
Ilia, which, after entering this portion of the country, on the shores; the products of the chase, and whale’s 
divides into several ranges, which diverge from each flesh and blubber, whenever that animal is cast upon the 


PresidiOB or JuiisdicUuns. jPoii. 1831 


Mil Francisco 
Mon ten!) 
Santa Barbara 
San Diego 



The first ridge of mountains met with on passing inland 


other as they advance 


Some of the more inland siiore; an event which occasions great rejoicing. 


ranges are constantly capped with snow, and it is sup- In 1831, 
posed in about 42° N. lat. they Join the table-land, which tfanity, re 
divides the waters flowing into the Columbia river from ployed in 
those which fall into the Bay of San Francisco. Surface laboratorl 
of the country near the ocean very diversified ; in some spinning, i 
places elevate into ranges of hill from 1,000 to 3,000 ft. are fed ani 


In 1831, 18,700 Indians, nominally converted to Chris¬ 
tianity, resided in the 21 missions. The men are em¬ 
ployed in agricultural labours, or in the warehouses and 
laboratories of the mission ; the women are occupied in 
spinning, grinding com, and other domestic duties. All 
are fed and clothed by the friars, to whom they are, in 


E laces elevated into ranges oi niii irom i,uou co 9,ihiu n. are led and ciotned by the triars, to whom cney are, in 
igh, in others spread out into extensive plains. Some fact, slaves: their modes and condition of life have been 
of the hills seem chiefly composed of sandstone; the somewhat improved; but >thoir numbers are evidently 
soil elsewhere is often light and sandy, though fertile, or diniinishlng. The whole of the free settlers. Including 
of the richest loam: in some spots it is marshy, but those of mixed bhxid, do not exceed .5,000. The greatest 


generally it is characterised by dryness. Upper Califor- . . 

nla possesses several good harbours: San Francisco, in Monterey, are in the hands of the missionaries: those 
lat. 38°, is one of the largest and best on the W. coast parts, however, which, both as to fertility and climate, 
of America. The country Immediately behind the first are best suited for emigrants. He N. and B. ofthe Bay 
range of mountains is said to be superior even to that of Francisco: these are as yet unoccupied, and peculiarly 
near the shore, and to consist of plains, lakes, and hills, favourable for the culture of grain, and for the rearing of 
beautifully diversified, very fertile, and abounding with cattle. In 1831, the harvest produced 14,438 quarters, of 
timber. The plain between the first and second moun- which 7,857 were wheat, and the rest maize, barley, Ac. 
tain-ranges contains the two Tule lakes. These, which The poteto thrives in California, and, as well as all 
ore of very considerable dim ensions, are connected by a green pot-herbs, was introduced by the Europeans: the 
river, which, following a N.W. course, falls, alter es- soil and climate are foundyery,suitable for flax; hemp 


part of the lands, and especially those to the S. of 
Monterey, are in the hands of the missionaries: those 


utinilly diversified, very rertiie, ana anounaing wiin cacue. in looi, vne luvroBi. prouuctm i«,«aoquBn«rB, oi 
ber. The plain between the first and second moun- which 7,857 were wheat, and the rest maize, barley, Ac. 
i-ranges contains the two Tule lakes. These, which The potato thrives in California, and, as well as all 
ore of very considerable dim ensions, are connected by a green pot-herbs, was introduced by the Europeans: the 
river, which, following a N.W. course, falls, alter es- soil and climate are found very suitable for flax; hemp 
caping from the N. extremlte of the upper lake, into of good ^Ity was formerly cultivate to a considerable 
the Bay of St Francisco. After the Rio Colorado, the extent. The vine (FUts olnifefa) thrives in an extraor- 
largS rivers are those which fUl into the Bay of St. dlnary degree, and wines and brimdies of a supei 
FranoBTO: Ae pi^clpal is the Sagramento; the only quality are made in large quantities. Califiimia 


Franosco: the principal is the Sagrament 
river in the country which has a S. direction. 


____ itlsnaviga- analogous latitudes with the finest wine countries in 

ble for several hundii^ miles inland, and, like the Colo- the world, and will probably, at a future period, be- 
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erne ed«brated for Its wines. The ollre Is pro- 
aooed m very nreat perfecUon. Cattle, however, have 
hitherto been the staple produce of the country. Their 
increase since their introduction. In 1760-70, has been 
quite ratraordinaiy, the stock In 1831 being, of— 


BmkM Cattle - 216,727 

Mules - • • 


Sheep - - 1 J.Vi,4.V» 

1 Uosto • • - 


UoniM - • 1 sa.soi 

.Regs - - - 

834 


besides numerous herds running wild. Its chief exports 
are hides, tallow, and cattle, with small quantities of wheat, 
wine,-raisins, and olives; the whole amounting In value, 
perhaps, to ‘ 26 , 000 /. a year. The chief imports are various 
Jilnds of useOii manufactures, with deals, salt, silks, can¬ 
dles. ftc. The presidios are military governments, 
administered formerly, under the Mexicans, by a com¬ 
mandant, with a body of about 250 inferior troops. The 
hea<i places of tlie presidios are commonly a Muare of 
about 100 yds., surrounded by a wall of unburnea bricks, 
and containing a few houses, barracks, chprch, &c.; at 
a short distance from each is a small fort: but idl are 
very ill kept and insignificant. In their neighbourhood 
are some ranchos^ or national farms, set apart for the 
use of the soldiers. The various missions we clusters of 
houses usually built in a square, with a territory of about 
15 sq. m. each, free from government taxes, and each 
siitiordinate to a Franciscan friar, termed a prefect. 
There are small/>’ee towns, inhabited by retired soldiers, 
&c., which have their own mayor, town-council, and 
Internsd jurisdiction. This country was in part dis¬ 
covered by Cobrillo, a Spanish navigator, in 1.542, and 
its N. part, called New Albion, by Sir F. Drake, in 157H. 
In 1768 it was first colonised by the Spaniards, and 
until after the resolution in Mexico, formed a province 
of tiiat country. In Nov. 1836, the people of Monterey and 
its vicinity rose, attacked and subdued tlie garrison, ex¬ 
pelled all the Mexican (linctionarics and troops, declared 
California independent, and established a congress of 
deputies for its future government. {Forbes's Califor¬ 
nia^ 1839, pp. 78—325.; Coulter^ Dr.^ in Geog. Journal^ 
vol. V.) 

C ALLA H (EL), a town of Barbary, reg. Algiers, on a 
mountain, and surrounded by ramifications of the Atlas, 

I. 5 m. N.E. Mascara. It is a dirty and ili-contrived 
town, having neither drains, pavement, nor cause, 
ways. It has a citadel, and a large manufactory of 
carfiets and burnooses^ or woollen cloaks. Several vil¬ 
lages in the neighbourhood arc engaged in the same 
employment. Dr. Shaw thinks, that it may have been 
the* Gitlui or Apfac of l*tolemy. (Shaw's Travels^ 2d cd. 
p. 25.) 

CALLAN, an ini. town of Ireland, co. Kilkenny,prov. 
Leinster, on the King’s River, an affluent of the Nore, 
72 m. S.W. by S. Dumin. Pop. of the town, liberties, 
and {wrisb, in 1821, 5.678; in 1831, 6,111 : and in 1834, 
6,262; of which 197 were of the established church, and 
6,065 R. Catholics. The town was anciently walled, 
and a plwo of considerable strength ; but was stormed 
and dismantled by Cromwell in IwO. The streets form 
H cross, with lanes branching from them, and the houses 
are, in general, very Indifferent. The parish church uas 
anciently a monastic building; the Roman Catholic chapel 
is modem. There is also an Augustine friary, with a 
large chapel, a national school, a dispensary, and a loan 
fund. A party ot the constabulary is stationed here, 
'i'he corporation, whicii consists of a sovereign, bur¬ 
gesses, and freemen, returned 2 mem. to the Irish 

II. of C. till the Union, when it was disfraiichiseil. 'J'he 
liberties extend to a considoralilo distance round the 
town. The only trade is in grain. Markets, held in a 
small market-house, on Tuesdays and Saturdays; and 
for pigs, on every Monday from January to May. Fairs 
beta on 4th May, 13tli June, 10th July, 21st August, 10th 
October, 4lth Novemlx>r, and 14th December. Post-office 
revenue In 1830, 233/.; in 1836, 3184 The mall coach 
from Dublin to Cork passes through Callan, and a car 
plies to It from Clonmell three times a week, conveying 
an average of four passengers each trip. (Stat. Sure, j 
Jtailwajf Rep.) 

CALLANDER, a bor. of Scotland, co. Perth, valley 
of Mentelth, beautifully situated on the left bank of the 
Telth, 16 m. N.W. Stirling. It may be regarded as the 
threshold of the Highlands in this quarter, and is sur¬ 
rounded on all sides exerat the S. by stupendous moun¬ 
tains, forming part of the OranmianB; Benledl, the highest 
and most striking, being3,009 ft. above the level of the sea. 
Pop. 1,900. Gaelic and English are both spidien, and the 
Highland dress Is partially worn. A classical interest has 
of late yews been hnpartca to this town, and to the district 
with Which It is connected, by Sir Walter Scott’s poem 
of ** The L^ of the Lake.” Loch Katherine ana the 
TroMchs (**orlMled country**), so celebrate in t^t 
potm. Held m. W. from Callander; and the activity and 
mnoner^ iefaldi mark this neat lUtle town are eniefly 
gacnMble to the advantages It derives from lying in the 
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line of the great thoroughfare leading to these romantic 
scones. Not fewer, at an average, than 50 strangers ora 
said to sleep in Callander every night during five 
months of summer and autumn, on &eir way to and 
from the Trosachs. The place abounds with inns, and 
most families let beds for the accommodation of tra¬ 
vellers. The head inn, lately built, would do no dis¬ 
credit to any town of the Vin^om. Manufactures 
have not yet found their way to this place. The town is 
built on feus, or building leases, holding of the noble 
family of Perth, now represented by Lord Willoughby 
d'hresby; to each of which is attached an acre or more 
of ground, varying in yearly rent from 1/. 10s. to 3/., so 
that each family has a source of employment within 
itself, almost peculiar to Callander. The only public 
building In the town is the parish church, a modem 
edifice, with a spire. It has also an efficient paiiish 
school. 

CALLAO, a sea-port town of Peru, about 6ni. W. 
from IJma, of which It is the port, on the N. side of 
a projecting tongue of land, opposite to the barren island 
of San Lorenzo, which protects the W. side of its bay ; 
lat. 120 3M5" S., long. 77® 4' Hy'W. The houses in 
the town are mean and poor, with mud walls aiul flat 
roofs, ft is well fortified. The roadstead is by far the 
best on the Peruvian coast, with good anchorage in from 
7 to 10 fathoms. There is a rudely constructed pier, 
within which vessels of largo burden may load and un¬ 
load. There is a very good carriage road from Callao to 
Lima. The present town Is of comp<*iratively modem 
origin; the former town having been wholly destroyed 
and submerged in a dreadful earthquake that occurred 
in 1746, which also destroyed great part of Lima. In 
calm weather the ruins of the old town arc still visible 
under the water at a sliort distance from the present 
town. In November, 1820, Lord Cochrane cut out the 
Esmeralda, a large Spanish ship of war, from under the 
guns of tlie c.'istles of Callao. These surrendered to the 
independents in the course of the following year. 
(Stevenson's S. America. 1. 134. Hall's S. Ame¬ 

rica. &c.) 

C.4LLB (LA), a factory founded by the French African 
Company, on the N. coast of Africa, reg. Algiers, near 
the Tunisian frontier. It stands on a peninsulated rock 
nearly surrounded by the sea, and was well fortified. This 
was formerly the principal seat of the coral fishery Ciir- 
ried on along the Barbary coast. It was nearly de¬ 
stroyed by the Algerines ir 1827. 

CALLIANEE, an ini. town of Hindostan, prov. Au- 
rungabad,pre8id. Bombay, 24 m. N.E. that city; lat. 19 ° 
ly N., long. 73® 15' £. It is the cap. of adistr.of the same 
name, and sUnds on the S. bank of the Cailas river, sur¬ 
rounded by ruins: it is, however, populous, and carries 
on some trade in cocoa-nuts, oil, coarse cloths, brass, 
and earthenware. It siutained many sieges during the 
wars between the Moguls and Mahrattas. The district 
of (Alliance is a strong hilly country extending along the 
sea-coast, opposite the islands of Bombay, Salsette, Ac., 
bounded P,. by the W. Gliauts, and containing the towns 
of llasscin, Panwell, Chowl, Riijapoor, &c.: its towns are 
large and tolerably well peopled ; but its villages small, 
meanly built, and thinly scattered. (Hamilton's E.9. 
Gax. 1. 327.) 

CALLINGTON, a town and par. of England, ro. 
Cornwall, middle div., E. hund. Area of par. ‘2,600 
acres. Pop. of do.. 1,386. The town, in a low and un¬ 
pleasant situation, is 7 m. S. S.W. Tavistock. It was 
made a bor. in the 27th of Elizabeth, and returned 2 
mem. to the 11. of C. from that period down to the 
passing of the Reform Act, when ft was disfranchised. 
The right of election was in the owners of burgage 
tenures iiaying scot and lot. 

CALLOSA DE ENSARRIA, a town of Spain, Va- 
Icncia, 18 m. S.S.W. Denia, near the confluence of the 
Guadalestand Algar, in a mountainous country that pro¬ 
duces fine raisins, and excellent wine, almonds,and fruit. 
Pop. 6.100. 

CALLOSA DE SEGURA, a town of Spain, Valencia, 

4 m. E. Orlhucla, on the river Segura. Pop. 4,443. (Char¬ 
coal, known by the name of granixa. is here manufac¬ 
tured from the stalks of hemp; it is said to be suiwrJor 
to any other for the manufacture of gunpowder, and Is or 
was used in the preparation of that made for the Spanish 
artillery. (Mtflano, Sup. p.l59.) 

CALMAR, or KALMAR, a sea-port town of Sweden, 
cap. prefecture of same name, on the W. side of the nar¬ 
row strait of the Baltic separati^ the island of (Eland 
from the continent, 90 m. N.E.E. Carlscrona; lat 
66® 4fr N., long. 16® 26^ 15" E. Pop. 5,346. It stands 
on the small island of Quamholm, which communicates 
with the mainland, where there is a suburb, by a bddge 
of boats. It Is built of wood, and is strongly fortified. 
The castle, in the suburb, formerly looked upon as one 
of the keys of the kingdom, is now occupied as a Mbuse 
of correcnoo. Calmar Is the seat of a bishopric, afi has 
an academy and a dockyard. The cathedral Is a fine 
stone building; and the hotel of the prefect, the hotel 
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de Ville, and some other public cdfflces, are of t ho rame 
enduring material. Its port is small, but safe and com¬ 
modious. There are manufactures of woollen stuffs, 
tobacco, and potash; with breweries, Ac. Previously to 
the annexation of the provinces of Schonen and Blek- 
ingen to Sweden, this town was of much greater conse- 
uence than at present. Its importance as a fortress has 
eclined; and its commerce, which was formerly very 
considerable, has been mostly transferred to Stockholm; 
but timber, alum, tar, hemp, &c., are still exported. 

This if a very old town. Having been burnt down in 
1647, it was rebuilt on the island of Quarnhulm, being 
previously situated on the mainland where its suburb 
now stands. It lias been the scene of some very im. 
portant events in Swedish history. Hero, in 1997, was 
concluded the famous treaty which united the kingdoms 
of Sweden, Denmark, and Norway, under the vigorous 
sceptre of queen Margaret, surnamed the Northern 
Semiramis. But in its consequences this treaty was 
very ruinous to Sweden. Here also, in 1520, Uusta- 
vus Vasa disembarked to deliver his country from the 
domination of foreigners and of a sanguinary tyrant. 
JiOuis XVIII. resided at Calmar in 1804, and erected at 
Stensa; a tablet in honour of Gustavus. In 1800 a fire 
destroyed a great number of the houses, with the build¬ 
ings of the academy. (Diet. GifograpAtgue, ^c.) 

CALNE, a pari, bor., market town, and par. of Eng¬ 
land, CO. Wilts, hund. Caine, the bor. being situated on 
the great roach road from liondon to Bristol, 82 m. W. 
from the former, and 25 m. £. from tliu latter. The 
bor. formerly comprised 885 acres, and had, in 1831, a pop. 
of 2,040; but the Boundary Act made tiic limits of the 
pari. bor. coincident with those of the par., which in¬ 
cludes an area 017.904 acres, and had, in 1831, a pop. of 
4,795. The town is well built, with stone houses, and is 
well paved and lighted with gas. ** It is clean and re¬ 
spectable ; but the manufacture of cloth, which used to 
be carried on to a considerable extent, has for some 
years been on the decline; and several factories, which 
appear in perfect repair, are now untcnanted.” (Munt~ 
cipal Btmndarv Report.) “ It has become a mere 
country town, of respectable appearance and considerable 
extent. It has the advantage of inland water communi¬ 
cation by a cut from the Kennet and Avon canal, and is 
a place of much thoroughfare." {.Boundary Report.) 
The church, a large ancient structure, has a tower by 
Inigo Jones ; and there are various dissenting chapels. 
The town-hall was erected at the expense of the Mar¬ 
quis of I.ansdownc. The grammar-school, founded in 
1660, has two exhibitions to Queen’s College, Oxford; 
and there are British and national schools, Sunday 
schools, &c. A court for the recovery of small debts is 
held once every 6 weeks. 

C.alne is a bor. by prescription: it began to send mcm. 
to the II. of C. hi the reign of Edw'ard 1.; and regularly 
sent 2 mem. from the reign of Uich.*ird 11. down to the 
passing of the Reform Act, which deprived it of one of its 
mem., and nt the same time extended the limits of the 
bor. as stated above. Previously to the Reform Act the 
right of voting was in the burgesses, who might be inde¬ 
finitely increased. Registered electors, in 1837-38, 178. 
The municipal limits coincide with those of the old bor. 
Bowood, the magnificent seat of the Marquis of I^ans- 
downe, lies about Um. W. from the town. Market- 
day, Tucsiiay; fairs, March 6. July 22. 

CALVADOS, a dep. of France, so called from a chain 
of rocks of that name that stretches along part of its 
coast, bounded N. by the English Channel, E. by the 
dep. Kure, S. by Ome, and W. by that of La Manchc. 
Area 5.56,093 hectares. Pop. 501,775. Surface mostly 
flat, the only hills of any consequence being in the 
arrond. of Vire, in the S.W. comer of the dep. Soil of 
the plains composed principally of calcareous clay; the 
soil of the valleys, of which there are several of large 
extent, is princi^ly alluvial, and that of the hilly parts 
sandy. MlncralB unimportant, with the exception of 
coal, of which about 340 quint, (met.) are annuuly pro¬ 
duced at Littry. Climate rather cold and moist. There 
are several rivers, but none of them is navigable for any 
considerable extent Inland. Coasts in most parts inac¬ 
cessible ; and the dep. has no good harbour. Pasturage 
is more attended to than tillage; but tht latter is in a 
more advanced state than in most other departments. The 
average produce of wheat is estimated at about 1,400,000 
beet.; and that of barley, oats, rye, and buckwheat, may 
be taken at about as much more. Apples are largely 
cultivated, and cider is the common beverage of the 
country. The potato culture has recently been much 
extended. Gxen but little used in field labour. Mea- 
dows veiy extensive, extending over about 123,000 hec¬ 
tares, and their management well understood. In the 
valleys, lame herds of cattle are fattened for the markets 
of Pari^ Rouen, and Caen. They are bought lean in 
^e depktments of Finisterre, Cotes-du-Nord, Sarthe, 
Mayennr, &c. The dairy Is also an object of much 
attention; and large quantities of superior butter and 
cheese are produced. Total stock of cattle estimated at 
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160,000 head. The horses of this ^rt of Normandy are 
reckoned the finest in France: stock estimated at 80,000, 
exclusive of 12,000 mules and asses. Sheep have been 
vastly improved during the present century. Annual 
produce of wool 310,000 kilogs. Great numbers of hogs 
are fattened. The forests cover nearly 40,000 hectares. 
The lace manufactory is widely dlfibaed, particularly 
about Caen; and the spinning and weaving of cotton 
and wool occupy a great number of bonds; there are, 
also, iwper-mllls, oil-mills, tanneries, refineries of beet¬ 
root and foreign sugar, distilleries, Ac. The mackerel 
and herring fishery is successflilly carried on along the 
coast. The dep. is divided into 7 arrond., and sends 7 
mem. to the Chamber of Deputies. Number of electors, 
4,191. Public revenue in 1831, 18,943,656 fr. Principal 
towns, Caen, Lisieux, Bayeux, Falaise, Hoiiflcur, and 
Viro. (Ifttgo, art. Calvados.) 

CALVI, a sea-port town of Corsica, N.W. coast of 
the island, on an elevated peninsula in the gulph of the 
same name; lot. 42^ 34' 7" N., long. 9P 45' 16" E. Pop. 
1,457. It has a good harbour and road; but derives its 
principal consequence from its strong citadel, flanked 
with live bastions. It was taken by the English in 1794, 
but not till after a siege of 61 days. 

CAMARGUE (LA), a river island of France, dfip. 
Bouches-du-Khone, being, in fact, the delta of the Rhone. 
It lsi>f a triangular form, and extends from Arles to the 
sea; having £. the Great Rhone, or main branch of the 
river, N. and W. the Little Rhcne, and S. the sea. It is 
quite flat, and is supposed to contain about 55,000 hec¬ 
tares, of which about 12,000, lying princi))ally along the 
river, arc cultivated; the rest consists of lagoons, marshes, 
wastes, &c. The lagoons, particularly that of Vulcarls, 
are very extensive: they are mostly situated in the 
centre of the island and along the sea coast, where the 
ground is lowest. Except in certain districts, where 
sand predominates, the soil is, in general, very fertile. 
The cultivated portion produces excellent crops of 
wheat and barley; and the marshes and other grounds 
feed large flocks of sheep during winter, witn great 
numbers of cattle and horses. The latter have many 
properties of the Arab horses, and are hardy, and highly 
esteemed for the saddle. The oxen are a small breed, 
but strong and active; and being bred up in a state of 
the most perfect freedom, arc very wild. Considerable 
tracts are covered with a salt efflorescence, a consequence 
of the subsoil consisting of sea sand. The pernicious 
influence of this salt impregnation is in some parts 
counteracted by inundating the country with the waters 
of the Rhone. A good deal of salt is produced. It is 
proposed to attempt the drainage of the lagoon and 
marshes, by cutting a canal for that purpose. In summer 
the air is very unhealthy. {Diet. Giographique : Hugo 
(tom. i. 223.) estimates the area of tne island at 142,451 
hectares, or at between } and ^ part of the entire dep.; 
but this is an obvious exaggeration.) 

CAMBAT', a marit. town of Hindostan, prov. Gqjrat, 
in the Guicowar’s dom., formerly a celebrated and flou¬ 
rishing sea-port, but now much decayed, through the fill¬ 
ing up of the hay, at the head of which it stands, by the 
deposits brought down by the rivers. It is 72 m. N.N. W. 
Surat, 206 m. N. Bombay. Pop. about 10,(M)0, almost 
equally divided between Hindoos and Mohammedans, 
various Hindoo and Mohammedan edifices are still to be 
seen, amongst which is a very beautiful mosque, close to 
the nawaub's residence Its main court contains 360 pil¬ 
lars of a handsome red sandstone, the material for which 
was brought, it is said, from Cutch. There are also the 
I remains of a subterranean temple, said by some to be of 
Jain, but believed by others to be of Buddhic origin: it 
consists of two chambe-s, one over the other, an'd about 
20 ft. sq. Ill the lower chamber three sides are occupied 
by empty niches : in the fourth there is a double row of 
white marble idols, having in their centre a gigantic idol 
7 or 8 ft. high : they are all alike, with a mild aspect, the 
legs crossed, and a lotos flower on the sole of the foot. 
In the upper room the figures are similar, and in one 
corner there is a black marble idol of the same sise and 
appearance as the one beneath; none of the other figures 
here are more than 2 ft. high Many emigrants from 
Persia formerly settled here, after the civil wars in that 
country and conquests of Nadir Shah; and it hu still 30 
or 40 Parsee families. The silversmiths here emboss very 
neatly, by filling the articles to be operated on with gum 
lac, and then punching the figures with a small chisel; but* 
the chief industry consists in the manufacture of cor» 
nelian, bloodstone, agate, &c. ornaments. These stones, 
when intended for beads, are chipped into a roundish 
figure, and afterwards rolled together in bags for several 
weeks, till they become perfectly spherical: when a flat 
surface is required, the stones are sawn by means, of a 
mixture of gum lac and quartsose substances, which 
readily fuse together, and harden as they cool, when thuy 
are formed into cutting instruments. Cambay formerly 
exported silks, chintzes, gold, stuflk, Ac.; but tiiese ma¬ 
nufactures have dwindled away: the town was given up 
as a trading station by the E. 1. Company, who keep only 
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a Panee agent there.* Heavv goods have almost ceased 
being shtp^ at Cambayt and most of the Gidrat cotton 


■mpie returns or wneat ana ninaosinnee 
cotton, otUseeds, and excellent tobacco: some grain and 
Indigo aro exported to Bombay, and tobacco, from which 
many i^tatlons of Manilla cheroots are m^e. This 
city and territory prospered under the Moguls; In 
1780 It was tributary to the Maharatta P^shwa, since 
whose fsJl his rights nave devolved on the British gov., 
to whom the nabob now yields allegiance. {Hamilton* 
E. I. Ga*. I. 328.; Lord, in Joum. ofAsiat. Soc. vol, ii.) 

CAMBERWELL, a par. of England, co. Surrev, K. 
div. Brixton, bund, a suburb of the metropolis, on its S. 
side. Area. 4,.'V70 acres. Pop. (Including the hamlets of 
Dulwich, Perkliam, and part of Norwood) in 1821, 
17.H9d; 18*11,28,231. The more ancient part of what is 
usually designated the village of Camberwell, including 
the green, is mostly occupied by shops, &c., and is paved, 
and supplied with water from the works of the S. London 
Company. The more modern mansions are mostly de- 
tocliM handsome houses, occupying the rising ground 
t(» the S. and S.E. of the former; known as the Grove, 
Champion, Denmark, and Heame hills. These villas 
are mostly occupied by the families of merchants who 
either are, or have been, connected with the active busi¬ 
ness of the metropolis. The church, supposed to have 
been built in 15-20, and ^larged and improved in 178G, 
is in the later Gothic Vtyle, having a low embattled 
tower, with many Interesting monuments. There are 3 
chapels of ease, — Camden church, another on Denmark 
Hill, and one beside the Surrey Canal, built by the church 
commissioners in the Grecian style, and forming the dis¬ 
trict church of St. George. There are also 3 dissenting 
chapels; a free mrammar-school, founded in 1618, for 12 
boys, is endowea with an estate valued at 800/. a year, 
but is at present let on a beneficial lease, producing 60/. 
There Is also a green-coat school, on the national plan, 
on Camberwell Green, and a similar one, attached to 
Camden church, founded in IfilO ; 3 or 4 other schools 
have small endowments; and there are some minor cha* 
rities. The grounds of the S. Metro|>olitan Cemetery, 
In this parish, form an extensive enclosure, tastefully 
laid out, with a chapel and other offices, catacombs, &c. 
The agricultural portion of the parish is fertile; and 
market-gardens and nurseries employ part of the popu¬ 
lation. The majority, however, are more or loss en. 
gaged in the general business of the metropolis The 
Surrey Canal terminates in it. On l^adland Hill, S. of 
tlie village, is a quadrilateral Roman camp, with a double 
entrenchment. In digring the canal, in 18(19, a Roman 
way was discovered, formed of square blocks of chalk, 
secured with oak piles, which has made some suppose 
that this was the place where the Roman legions first 
crossed the Thames: 3 ancient wells, on Well Hill, in 
the parish, are supposed to have originated the name. 


the ' anges, formerly one of the most flourishing in that 
)ieninsula; but at present divided betw'een the empire of 
Anam and the kingdom of Siam. It lies between lat. 8^ 30' 
K..J \i^ <0* N., and long. 103o and 107^ E.; having N. 
Laos, K Cochfn China, W. Siam, and S. the ocean. 
It is cn^'Nised E. and W. by two of the great mountain 
chains, ^hich, passing S. from Yunnan, traverse the 
Ultra-Gangetic peninsula: on the sca-shure, it presents 
a vast alluvial flat, stretching for a considerable distance 
inland. It lias several rivers, one of which, the Mckon, 
ranks -imongst the largest in Asia; and anotlicr, the 
river r^f Saigon, is pentaps, in all respects, the finest 
ri^w n that continent for navigation. (cVatz/urd.) The 
interior of Camboja is scarcely at all known by Euro¬ 
peans : it contains large forests, producing some teak, and 
many sao trees, a hard black timber called guo, eagle 
and rosewood, and various other woods fit for cabinet¬ 
work, dye-woods, areca, stick lac, sugar-cane, pepper, 
&c. Tiie celebrated gamboge gum is said to be obtained 
from a species of Gareinta^ by making incisions in the 
bark, from which the gum exudes, and is collected in 
vessels, in which it soon becomes concrete, and fit for 
the market without farther preparation. Besides the 
articles already named, Camboja exports cardamoms, 
ivory, hides, horns, bones, dried fish, &c. In considerable 
quantities, and Imj^rts silks, China and lacquered ware, 
tea, sweetmeats, tin, and iutenague. {See Saioon.) In 
nierson, manners, laws, and state of civilisation, the 
inhabitants more closely resemble the Siamese than any 
other people: most of them are Buddhists; but there 
are a few Christians. The latter faith was first intro¬ 
duced hy the Portuguese Jesuits in 1624. 

In 1800, in consequence of dissensions in the country, 
it was invaded by both the Siamese and Anomese, when 
tM latter made themselves masters of Penompeng, 
Ihn moAm caplul, togofter with the person of tlie king, 
Md took possession of a large tract of country on the 
sea e m it , from communlcaUon with which, tne Em¬ 
peror of Anam, in 1819 , Interdicted all foreigners, de- 
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daring Saigon the emporium of his S. provinces. In 
1820, the final partition of this country took place. 
(Cratt!ftirtP» Mission to Siam: Hamilton^ E. i. Gaz.) 

CAMBOiA, an ini. town of India beyond the Ganges, 
the ancient cap. of the above territory, on both sides 
the Mekon, nearly 200m. from the sea; lat. 13^ N., 
long. 104<* 35* E. The Chinese writers of the 13th 
century gi^e a very florid description of its magnificence 
at that period (see RfMcr, Atien Erdkunde) : it is now in 
a state of decay. 

CAMBOUKNE, a town and par. of England, oo. Corn¬ 
wall, hund. Penwith. Area of par. 6,900 acres. Pop. of 
do (1821), 6,219; (1831), 7.699. This is a neatly-built and, 
for the most part, modern town, on an elevated site, 12 m. 
W. N. W. Falmouth, near the S. W. limits of the chief 
mining district of the co., many of the oldest and most 
productive mines of tin and copper being in its Imme¬ 
diate neighbourhood, and furnishing employment, not 
only to the inhab. of the town, but to the 3 or 4 consider¬ 
able hamlets, and the cottages every where dispersed 
over the parish. The church is a handsomastructure, 
in the later Gothic style ; there is also a clumel of ease, 
and several large dissenting chapels, chiefly ior the vari¬ 
ous sections of the Wesleyan Methodists ; a free school, 
founded in 1763, for 12 boys and 8 giris, has a revenue of 
21/.; there are riso severm large Sunday schools. Mar¬ 
ket, Saturday; fairs, chiefly for cattle, March 7. Whit- 
Tuesday, June 29. and Nov. 11. Petty sessions for the 
hund. arc held weekly in the town. 

CAMBRAY, a well-fortified town of France, d/^p. du 
Nord, cap. arrond., on the right bank of the Scheldt, 
32 m. 8. Lille; lat. 50° 10' 37'“ N., long. 3® 13' 47" E. 
Pop. 17,846. Its fortifications were improved by Vauban, 
and it is fiirther defended by a strong citadel. It is 
pretty well built, and has a -magnificent place d^armes. 
Its principal public buildings arc the catiiedral, the 
hotel de ville, aud the tlicatrc. It Ik-is a tribunal of 
original jurisdiction, a communal college, a diocesan 
seminary, withSSOLscholars; a secondary school, a society 
of emulation; with schools of design, sculpture, paint¬ 
ing, and anatomy; a public library containing 30,000 
volumes, &c. 

Cainbray was formerly an archbishopric; and has to 
boast of having had Fenelon, who died here in 1715, 
among its prelates. It is painful to have to state that, in 
1793, during tlie revolutionary phrenzy, tlie body of 
Fenelon was torn from the grave, and the lead or Ids 
coffin cast into bullets I The old cathedral was, at the 
same time, totally destroyed. To atone, as far as pos¬ 
sible, for these enormities, a handsome monument, the 
work of David, the sculptor, was erected to the memory 
of Fenelon, in the present cathedral, in 182r), under which 
his remains have been deposited. In 1802, the arch¬ 
bishopric of Cambray was changed into a bishopric. 

This town has been long famous for its manufacture of 
fine linens and lawns, whence all similar fabrics are 
called in England cambrics. It also produces thread; 
carries on several branches of the cotton manufacture; 
and has soap-works, tanneries, salt refineries, &c. A 
great number of hands are occupied in the adjoining 
communes In the linen manufacture. It has a consider¬ 
able trade in wool, flax, butter, hops, Ac. The navi¬ 
gation of the Sclieldt begins liore, and it communicates 
with St. Quentin by a canal. 

This is a very ancient city, having been a place of 
considerable Importance under the Romans. It Is cele¬ 
brated in diplomatic history for the famous league, 
known by its name, concluded here in 1607, against the 
republic of Venice; and for a treaty of peace negotiated 
in 1529 between Francis 1. and Charles V: It was taken 
from the Spaniards by Louis XIV. in 1667, and was 
confirmed to France by the treaty of Nimeguen. Tho 
British took It by escalade in 181.5, after the battle oi 
Waterloo. {Diet. G^g .; J/«go, art. Nord: Murray's 
Hand-book^ &c. p. 169.) 

CAMBRIDGE, an inland co of England, having N. 
co. Lincoln, E. Norfolk and Suffolk, S. Essex and Hert¬ 
ford, and W. Bedford, Buckingham, and Northampton. 
Area, 548,480 acres, of which about .500,000 are supposed 
to be arable, meadow, and pasture. Surface, except in 
the S. parts, where it is diversified, for the most part 
flat and naked. Soil clayey and stubborn. It is divided 
into two portions by the river Ouse, and is watered be¬ 
sides by the Com and the Nene, or Nen. The most 


sides by the Com and the Nene, or Nen. The most 
northerly portion of the co. consists principally of the 
district caRod the Isle of Ely, which has s^rate juris¬ 
diction within itself. This district, which is naturally a 
marsh, is Included within the great level of the fens; and 
is rendered habitable only by a most expensive system of 
drolni^, by which the water is raised and conveyed 
away m channels, kept at a higher level than the sur¬ 
rounding country. Agriculture is in rather a backward 
state, the land under tillage being frequently foul and 
out of order. Wheat, oats, beans, and potatoes,Afire the 
principal crops in the fens; and barley in the Tlevated 
grounds. Flax and hemp are also raised in tne fens; 
and cole is extensively cultivated as food for sheep. Tho 
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rich meadowi in the valley watered by the Cam are 
principally appropriated to the dairy husbandry, and 
Cambrid^ butter has long enjoyed a high reputation. 
The large, thin, cream cheese, made at Cotteiihom, is 
admitted to be the first of its class. Heavy cart horses 
are extensively bred. The rich grass lands are mostly 
depastured by short-horned cattle, and long-woolled 
sheep. Cambridge, as well as Huntingdon, is overrun 
with pigeon-houses. Estates of all sixes: some large, 
but many small, some being worth only lyom 20/. to 60/., 
and 100/. a year. Size of farms equally various, and held 
mostly at will. Farm-houses Inferior, and cottages de¬ 
cidedly ** bad.” Average rent of land in 1810, 16s. 6^. 
an acre. Manufactures and minerals of no importance 
The CO. contains 14 hunds., exclusive of the Isle of 
Ely, and 1G7 parishes. Principal towns, Cambridge, Ely, 
Wisbeach. In 1K31 it had 26,712 inhab. houses; 30,210 
families; and 143,955 individuals, of whom 72,031 were 
males, and 71,924 females. It sends 7 mems. to the H. 
of viz. 3 for the co., 2 for the University, and 2 for the 
bor. of Cambridge. Registered electors for the co. in 
1H37-3H, 4,040. Sum expendcil for the relief of the poor 
in 1837-38, 58,587/. Annual Talue of real property in 
1815, 705,372/.; do. of trades and professions in do., 
2.«,687/. 

Camuriugb, a pari. bor. and town of England, co. 
Cambridge, hund. llendish, the scat of one of the great 
English universities, on the Cam ; 48 m. N. by E. Lon¬ 
don. Pop. (IH21), 14,142, (1831), 20,917 : houses at the 
latter date, 4,217. It is situated in an extensive level 
tract, that scarcely presents any inequality, with the ex¬ 
ception of the Cog Magog hills, 4 m. S.W. of the town ; 
and the greater part of its public structures, with their 
walks and gardens, are embosomed in wood. Owing to 
tiicsc circumstances, the approach to (himbridge is un¬ 
impressive ; but the noble chapel of King’s College, the 
tower of St. Mary's, and the sidre of Trinity Church, 
rise above the trees, and break the general uniformity of 
the outline. The greater portion of the tovm stands on 
the S.E. bank of the river. The streets are mostly 
narrow and irregular. There are two principal lines, 
which unite on the N.K. side, near the iron bridge over 
the Cam; from these smaller streets diverge on either 
side, all of which are paved, sewered, and lighted by gas. 
The chief supply of water is derived from a spring 3 m. 
distant, and conveyed by an aqueduct, under some of tho 
principal streets, to a public conduit in the market¬ 
place. For this the town is Indebted to Hobson, 
the horse hirer, whose determination to let his horses 
in strict rotation gave rise to the well-known proverb of 
” Hobson's choice.’* There are 14 distinct parishes, 
and a corresponding number of churches. St Mary's, 
a stately (jothlc structure, forms one side of a qua¬ 
drangle, in which the public library and senate-house 
are also placed; it is occupied both by the parish and 
the university: St. Sepulchre’s, built in the reign of 
Hen. 1., in imitation of that of tlie Holy Sepulchre at 
Jerusalem; and Trinity Church, an ancient cruciform 
structure, are the only cliurcheg worth notice. The 
Baptists, Independents, Friends, Primitive Methodists, 
and Wesleyims, have each a chapel. There is a free 

f rrammar-school, founded by Dr- Perse in 1615, originally 
or 100 scholars, but now educatiug 16; they have pre¬ 
ference of the Perse iellowships and scholarships in 
Caius Coll.: a national school, founded in 1808, and ex¬ 
tended In 1816, etiucates 600 boys and girls: In this the 
old, or Wbiston charity schools, have merged. In 9 dis¬ 
tinct sets of almshouses, 56 poor persons are wholly or 
partially supported: there are also benefactions for vari¬ 
ous other charitable purposes, held in trust by thecorpor. 
ation ; and a general infirmary, called, from its founder, 
Addenbrooke's Hospital, in which about 1,000 patients 
are annually relieved. The market-place occupies two 
oblong squares in the centre of the town, at the head of 
which stands the shlrc-hall (built ip 1747), and behind It 
tho town-hall (rebuilt-ln 1782). The gaol, built on 
Howard's plan in 1810, is in the yard of the ancient 
castle (of which little more than the gateway remains) at 
the N.W. end of the town— the only comparatively 
elevated portion ; near it is an artificial mound, whence 
an extensive view is commanded. The various structures 
connected with the university form, essentially, a part of 
the town, mostly on its W. side, but these will be more 
appropriately noticed in the subsequent article. No dra¬ 
matic performances are allowed in the town; but there Is 
a theatre in the adjoining village of Barnwell, which is 
opened In fair time. There is a musical society on a large 
scale, and great mdsical festivals are held, at intervals, 
in St. Mary's Church. The Cam, formed by the junc¬ 
tion of several small streams about 4 m. firum the town. 
Is made navigable for barges up to the town: it joins 
the Ouse, not far from Ely, by wMch a water communi¬ 
cation is continued to Lynn Regis. There is a dally 
marlA for general provisions; but the chief supply 
is onlisturdav. Two annual feirs are held — the first, 
commencing June S3., lasts 3 days; it Is held on a com¬ 
mon near Jesus Coll., and called Pot Fair, from the 
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quantity of earthenware brought .to it: there is a large 
liorse-fair on the first day. The other Is Stourbridge fair, 
anciently the largest in the kingdom, and still of consider., 
able resort, though much curtailed both in duration and 
importance: It is held in a field near Barnwell, and now 
lasts 14 days ; on 2 of these, horses are sold, and on the 
others the chief traffic is in wool, hops, leather, cheese, 
and iron. There are no manufactures carried on; but its 
situation, at tho head of the Inland navigation firom Lynn, 
occasions a considerable trade In corn, coal, timber, oil, 
iron. Ac. Since the more perfect drainage of the fens, and 
the formation of good roads towanls and along tb« K. and 
S.E. coasts, over tracts previously Impassable, it has be¬ 
come a considerable thoroughfare, and derives some busi¬ 
ness from that source: its chief traffic, however, is, directly 
or indirectly, connected with the university, and tho sup¬ 
ply of its various wants. The ann. val. of real prop, is 
91,501/, Under the Poor Law Amendment Act Its 14 pars, 
are formed Into a union, the average annual rates of which 
are 9,907/.: there are 30 guardians. The paving and lighting 
are managed by commissioners under two local acts. The 
annual assessments levied for the purpose avera^ 3,000/. 
The limits of the ancient bor. have been adopted both in 
the Pari, and Municipal Reform acts, and comprise an 
area of 3,196 acres. It is divided into four wards, and 
governed by a mayor, 10 aldcrmon, and 30 councillors. 
Courts of petty and quarter sessions, and a court of pleas, 
arc held for the borough, from the jurisdiction of which 
the members of the university may claim personal ex¬ 
emption. The heads of it are united with those of 
the corporation in ttie commissions of peace that are 
issued for the borough. The police is also under their 
joint control. 'I'lie improvements in the navigation 
(which ot late years have been very considerable) are 
undcT the direction of conservators, 3 of whom are 
appointed by the university, 3 by the corporation, and 3 
by the 1 ‘ounty magistrates. The ann. Yev. of the town 
corporation averaged, in 1835, about 1,700/. a year, and is 
derived from rents of lands and tcnemc'nts, and tolls 
of th|B fairs and markets, which they receive, though tho 
entire control of these, as well as the licensing of pub¬ 
lic-houses, be vested in the university : there are also 
310 acres of common land under the management of the 
corporation, but on which the inhabitants generally have 
a right of pasturaga Cambridge has returned 2 mem. 
to the H. of C. firom the earliest records of parUament. 
Frcvicusly to the Reform Act the right of election was 
limited to the freemen of the bor. not receiving alms. 
Registered electors, 1837-39, 1698. The quarter ses¬ 
sions and assizes for the county are held in this town. 
The first historic mention that occurs of Cambridge is in 
871, when it was ravaged by the Danes. The castle was 
built by Win. the (fonqueror. In 1249 the first notice of 
dissensions between townsmen and students occurs. In 
1381 (the period of Wat Tyler's riots) the university 
charters were seized and destroyed by the townsmen, for 
which Richd.ll. deprived them of their own, and vested 
the university with their privileges. Hen. V111. restored 
their charter, but with modifications which made them, 
in many respects, still subordinate to the university. In 
1643 the town was garrisoned by Cromwell, who had, 
previously, twice represented it in the H. of C. No 
aubsequent event of public importance is connected with 
Its history. Bp. Jeremy Taylor and Rd. Cumberland 
(the dramatic writer) were natives of Cambridge. 

CAMBaiDGB, a town of the U. S. of N. America, 
Massachusetts, co. Middlesex, on the Charles river, 3 m. 
W.N.W. Boston, with which, and the adjacent town of 
Charleston, it is ronnected with bridges. Pop. about 
6,00(1. It is, in conjunction with Concord, the co. town, 
and the courts are held alternately in each. There is a 
court-house, county gaol, arsenal, and several places of 
public worship. It is the seat of Harvard University, for¬ 
merly Harvard College, the oldest and best endowed insti¬ 
tution of the kind in the Union: it was founded in 1688. 
The medical school connected with the university is at 
Boston. The<university library, the second In America, 
GontHins upwards of 45,000 vol^ besides a students* li¬ 
brary, with upwards of4,(X)0 vols. The philosophical appa¬ 
ratus and cabinet of minerals are valuable and complete. 
Here are a chemical laboratory, an anatomical museum, 
and a botanical garden, occupying 7 acres of land. Since 
Its establishment, this university has received large bene¬ 
factions both from the state and private individuals. A 
greater number of students have been educated here than 
at any other college in the Union. The number attends 
ing in 1838 tab 219. 

CAMBRIDGE (UNIVERSITY OF). This celebrated 
seat of learning and education derives Its origin from cer¬ 
tain puhlicschools,establlBhcdlnthetown ataveryremote, 
but uncertain period, perhaps in the 7th century. The stu¬ 
dents who resorted to those seminaries lived in lodgings 
in the town; nor did they, till the 13th cetiturv, assume 
the regular form of p university, as that term was un¬ 
derstood in the middle ages. In general, four branches 
of education, or feculties, were recognised: fehei of arts, 
initlatoiy to the others, and embracing the three superior. 
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«Baibwnibi>tdiHMKl«)eM,ar. Mth«)rweracdledln hgno Ou dtaUne^.of rgi€nt, «nd yn- wgw rt maiteri. 
thf lanciiaM of the time, the trMum end guadrMmn, The eppoiatment of profhMon in the dlllhrent facuU 
Mfhe ^^oonpiithig the itudy of graninart rhetoric, tlei, pe«d by salerles, IntCead of (as was the case 
and loaio: andT the second, that of arithmetic, music, with the regent masters) conmleted the university sys- 
ceomet^. a^MUonomy; mi the fiscultles of theology, tem on the recognised plan of the period. The general 
EMTimd Wlcine. In each of these, there wore usudfy right of lecturing was, however, retained down to a re- 
two degrees, that of bachelor and master t and the cent date, nuch, the system pursued 

ftmctlons of a university, as at present, was to impart the through the 14th and 16th centuries. The greatest num- 
neeessarv instruction in each, and to confer degrees, or her of studento frequenting the university during the 
certiflcatW of proficiency. Except the public schools, period when the public halls formed the.residenccs of the 
there were at first, no other bufldings appropriated to groat majority, was in the 13th century. From the earlier 
acadefbicjU purposes ; but subsequently, public halls or part of the 14th, downward, the numbers diminishod con- 
bostleries came to be established for the convenience of siderably; partly from civil war, partly from the de- 
the students, and the introduction of some better system dining reputation of scholastic philosophy, and subsu- 
of discipline. The students resorting to each of these quently, from religious differences; so that, at the 
chose a principal, or rector, from amongst themselves, Keformatlon, the hdls had been mostly deserted, and 
whose Mpointment was sanctioned by the governing the greater part of the students were those on the found- 
body of tne university: residence in those halls was, ation of the difl'erent colleges, tvhich had become nu- 
however, never insisted on as an essential requisite. The merous. and were nearly the only institutions that sur- 
colleges are of still later origin, and derive their exist- vived the religions confusion of the age. These came in 
mice from private munificence ; the object being to pro- the I6th century to admit indepeudent members in rei-i- 
vlde loddng and subsistence to a limited number of the dence, who were not on the foundation ; others came to 
poorer class of students. Originally, the masters of be established, and the remaining halls were converted 
arts were the public instructors, and were bound to teach into colleges. The ascendancy of the college system, 
others some of the subjects pertaining to their respective however, was eflTected gradually, through a considerable 
faculties: convenience ultimately came to limit this period, till completed in the reign of Elizabeth. The 
function to a c.ertain number of masters, who also came following are the existing collegiate establishments of 
to form chiefly, or wholly, the governing body; and Cambridge, in the order of their foundation: — 



Date of 
Found¬ 
ation. 




Mcmb. In 183:). 

Namas. 

Founders. 

ViBiieri. 

On the Foundation. 

tW ih,. 1 '*’”**' 

the 1 

Senate. 


8 t. P«tn*a CoU.,or\ 
Feuniiouiie -J 


Pambnike Hall 

QonviUe and Caiual 
CoU. - -J 

Trlnitr IlaU 


Corpua Chrlbtl CoU. 


Klng^ C(dl. 

QoMii’a Coll. 
Catharine Hall 
Jeaus CoU. • 
GtariaPaCflU. 

8 t. Jirtm'aColl. - 
MogdalsitCoIl. • 

Trinltjr CoU. 


Bmmanml Coll. 


lie Balsam, Bp. j 

t Dr. B.hIpw ; but re- T 
< constituted by JSliz.J 
I De Burgh - ^ 


I Countess of T'emtiroke 
Edw. Gonville: John f 
Calus, in 15^8, In-J 
crco.'rf.il and obtain-) 
ed a new charter f 

IfW- Bateman, Bp. off 
t Norwich - - 1 


Bp. of Ely - ' 

Chancellor and S 
othen, apu. by a 
grace tlie 

heiiate 

’¥h Queen 

Master of Corpus 
Christ!, Sen.Dr. 
of Physic, Mast. 
Tilmty JJall - 

Lord High Chan¬ 
cellor 

V.C., 2 ‘ion. D.D. 


its*"-/ \ 


ri4 Found, and S Bye Fcllowsh. A.'il 
Srholarsh. One fourtlt of Pound. V 
I Fell, must lie in Orders - - J 

[lO Sen., 9 Jun., 3 Bye Felloweh., 441 
^ «cholBnh., 4 kahib. - - i 

f 14 Found., 2 Bye Fellowsh., 23 Scho-) 
L larsh., several other bye ones - j 
i 12 Sen., 17 B^e Fellowsh., 2(>Scholar-l 
<• all., 8 Eahib. 1 huliulanh. in Chein. > 


[’’clmbridae^ild. M 
I Cambridge guilds ^ case., the Queen 


Heniy VI. 


Bp. of Lincoln 


fMarg. of Anjou: re-l _ 

4 founded by Contort V The Queen 
1 ofEdw.Vl. 

Kobt. Woodlark - The Crown 
Jno. Alcock, Bp. of Ely Bp. of Ely 


fHen.VI., Counteaaof) 
\ Richmond St Derby j 

f Countess of Hiehmond' 
V and Derby 
Lord Audicy • ' 

fHen. VIII., aug-' 
mented by Mary: 
it occupies the 
ground of temal 
auppresied Coll, and 


Sir W. Mildmay 


V.C., and 2 Sen. 

D.l>. 

Bp. of Ely 
PthseiMor of And. 
lay End 


The Queen 


V.C., 2 Sen D.D. 
In some cases 
Maat.oi^hriat’a, 
and 2 Sen. D.D. 
in others 


12 Fellowsh., 2 in Orders, 17 Scholar- 
ah. Fellowsh. usually held by Gra¬ 
duates ill ('IvU Law 

J K open, 4 appropriated Fellowsh., 8 
Found., many Byi* Schularsh. This 
Coll, possessei. a valuable MS. h- 
btary, left by .-irclibp. I'arker 
.4 l*rovoHt, 7 Fellows, and 70Schi-.' 
Ian: the latter sutiphol by a regular 
Bucccsbloii from Eton Coll. Jicnolarb 
are exempted frniii (Tniv. exam, and 
Butliorit) of its olliceis within tlieir 
own precincts, by a spivial comtio- 
sltion between ibu society and the 
Uiilvenlty ... 

19 Found., I Bye Fullowsh., 2C Sebo-' 
Urbli. ... 

( 4 Found., C Bye Fellowsli., 43 Scho- 
i. birsh. . . - - 

hfi Found., 1 Hve FellowiJi.. 46 Scho- 
lardi. and Exliili. 

‘15 Clencni,2 Lay Fellowsh.^'iO Suho- 
larsh. and Exhib. Tills Found, is 
for IMvlnity - - - . 

32 Found., 21 Appropria. Fellowsh., 
114 Scholarrii. • 

4 Found., 13 Bye Feliowah., 43 Scho-' 
larsh. 

( GO Feliowah., 69 Scholarah., frr. The 
Fellows arc chosen tVom the Scho¬ 
lars : ineligible if M.A.. or ^ suffi¬ 
cient standing for that degree. The 
Master is appointed by tlie Crown . 


12 Found., 3 Bye Fellowsh., 4 Found.,) 
and several other Scholarah. - i 

9 Found., 3 Approp. Fellowsh.. 201 


k , . _ .r f9 Found., 3 Approp. Fellowsh.. 1 

^''SLnbw^uaSc . } pi’f M uireS***’ 


DoamingGoU. 


SirG. Downing 


rhe Crown, by 
ttie I,arri High 
Cluincellor - 


turesit. • - • . 

Thia Coll will conabt of a Master, 2 
Pira.,1 EngLLaw, 1 of Physio,16Fel- 
lows,and 6 Scholars. Charter states 
ohiecu of Found. t« be Law and Phy 
sic and other useful arts and learn- 
ing ; the buildings are bring erected. 


Bach of theie colleges is governed by laws dbd usages of the university, as will subsequently be noticed; but, as 
of Its own (for the most part esUdilishra by the respective respects the government of their couege, they form part 
founders), and is subject to the inspection of its own of the general legislative council, and are assisted by the 
visiter or visiters, wpointed by the roundation charter, i foundation fellows, who form the governing body in each 
Bxcept at KiDg*s and Trinity, the heads (masters) of college. In regard to these last, the ordinary practice Is 
these colleges are elected by the fellows, for life, from J to elect to vacancies, each from the respective students 
among themselvea: in general, th^ must be in orders, of iu own establishment, and, for the moat part, from 
and are allowed to marry; their Incomes (which vary j amongst those studring with a view to taking holy orders; 
crasiderably) arise firom the proceeds of a double follow- j time, however, is allowed by the statutes for gAduates to 
■nip* .livings Kttached to the office, Ac. They exercise | make choice of a profession, and, consequentiun those 
iupremo anthorlty in the discipline of their college in i who decline after the limited period taking orcUrs have 
rai|^toadliication,aiul the conduct of those m sto^wlto vacate any fellowships they have been a^lnted 
|MlpilMn»aodare associated with the general government I to; vacations also occur by acceptance of college liv- 
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Ingi (wliicb. ai they faU In, are offered bgr leniorltjr to Gracee whtch paii both housei, nn^er the nanctlon of 
. Che respective fellows,) or by other livings or sltuadoos, Che€l^mt, become actt of the senate, and if of a public 
statutably Incompatible, or by marriage, which is against nature, become statutes of the university. An assembly 
the statutes in ail the colleges; so mat, firom these and of the senate held out of term' time is called a convoca- 
other circumstances, the succession of fellows, in most tlon; but, by a grace passed ero/orwso, it is converted t(» 
of the colleges, is tolerably rapid: when in residence, a a congre^ion, and the business proceeds in the usual 
considerable part of their board is provided. The In- war. The chief officers of the university are, a chan- 
comes ore very various, and in each college vary from cellor. In whom the ex||Utive authority vests, except in 
year to year, being cimtlngcnt on the college revenues, matters of mayhem andlhlony, within the limits of the 
much of which is derived from rents, varying with the Jurisdiction, which is a mile round, r^koned in any direc- 
prices of corn, froffi the falling in of leases, &c. The tionfromanypartof the suburbs; the office Is blenniwr or 
college expenses also vary, and are paid from a fund set for such longer period as the tacit consent of the univer- 
apart for general purposes, and derived partly from tax- sity may choose to allow. A high steward, who has 
ation of the fellowships, partly from room-rent, &c. si ecial power to try scholars impeached of felony within 

The foundaiiwti tcholm'shipa are subject to different the limits, and to hold courts leet, which is done, by 
regulations and conditions, peculiar to each college; but deputy. Ills election is by a grace of the senate. A vtce- 
they are always elected from among the under graduates, chancellor, elected annually by the senate (on the 4th of 
and in the larger colleges, where these are numerous, Nov.) from the heads of colleges. In the absence of the 
they form a sort of minor prizes, to be contended for like chancellor, the powers of that officer vest in him, by the 
those of the fellows. The emoluments attached to these statutes, and he is also, ci qffldo^ a magistrate for the 
srholarships are very various in amount; in regard to university, town, and county. A commissary, appointed 
discipline and education, they are precisely on tho same by the chancellor, to hold a court of record for all causes 
footing as the independent students. to be tried and determined by the civil and statute law 

The exhibitions are annual pensions, given in some in- and university custom, in respect to all privileged per- 
stances by the colleges, but mostly by free endowed sons under the degree of M. A. A public orator, who 
schools elsewhere, to assist such youths as, having been may be said to be the speaker of the senate. The asses- 
educated at them, are sent to the university: exhibitioners sor, an officer to assist the vice-chancellor in his court, 
are not usually accounted on the foundation. Besides Two proctors, or peace officers, elected annually, to en- 
these, there are students of an infurior class, termed force proper discipline and behaviour in all who are in 
sixars^ who are provided for wholly or in part by tiie statu pupiUari^ as well as various other duties. They 
foundation. The officers of the establishment, such as roust be M. A. of 2 years* standing, at least, and are no- 
deaii, bursar, &c., are selected l)y the fellows of each re- minated in turn by the different colleges, in a prescribed 
■pective college from among their own body; as also the and peculiar cycle of 51 years. There are many other 
college tutors, &c., to whose charge all the students, offleesofminor importance; but the two moderators must 
whether on the foundation or not, are entrusted. The be noticed, who arc nominated by the proctors, and ap- 
wiiole of these must noccssarliy be in residence; but in pointed by a grace of the senate, to act as the proctors' 
respect to tho other fellows, this is not in general re- substitutes in the philosophical school!, and alternately 
quirud, though a number usually do reside, some as superintend the exercises and disputations in philosophy, 
private tutors, others for the purpose of study. In some and the examinations fur the degree of B. A.; and also 
colleges, probiitioners have to pass an examination pre- the eight classical examiners, nominated by the several 
vioiisly to being admitted as fellows on the foundation, colleges in term (according to the same cycle as the 
The in>truction given at each of those colleges is prelimi- proctors), ami elected by a grace of the senate ; four of 
nary to taking the first university degree of B. A., and is these arc examiners of inceptury bachelors, and four of 
exclusively adapted and directed to that object. This is the junior sophs, in Lent term. 

chiefly attained, nut through the public lectures of the The University is represented in the II. of C. by 2 
university professors, but through the private labours of tnein., chosen by the collective body of the senate, the 
the respective college tutors. The charai'ter and extent vice-chancellor being returning officer. The privilege 
of this instruction is determined by the university, by was granted by charter, in 1 James I. 
which the degree is granted; but no one is admissible 'i'tie publ c professorships in this university are. Lady 
unless he have lieen entered at, and resided within the Marg.iret’s, of divinity, founded l.')02; the regius pro- 
jurisdiction ofone of tliccolleges or licen.sed halls, and has ft'ssorships of divinity, civil law, physic, Hebrew and 
been under the collegiate instruction of his house. Thus Cieek, founded by Henry VIII. in 1540; thoseof Arabic, 
the university is formed by the union of 17 colleges, devot- one founded by Sir F. Adams, In 1632, the other, tho 
ed to academic pursuits and the study of all the liberal arts Lord Almoner’s; tho Lucasian professorship of mathe- 
aod sciences: It Is incorporated (13 Eliz. c. 29.) by the m.itics, in Fifi.'), that of music, in 1684; that of casu- 
name of* The Chancellor, Masters, and Scholars, of the istry, founded in 1683 ; of chemistry, 1702 ; the Plumian 
University of Cambridge;" and though, as we have seen, protessorship of astronomy and experimental philosophy, 
each college is a body corporate, bound by its own in 1704 ; that of anatomy, in 1707 (there is a good ana- 
statutes, it Is likewise controlled by the paramount laws tomical museum connected with this); those of modem 
of the university. The statutes of the 12tli of Kliz., which history and of botany, 1724 ; that of geology, in 1727, by 
were sanctioned by parliament, and confirmed some for. Dr. W oodward, who left his collection of minerals in con- 
mcr privileges, are the foundation of the existing govern- iiection with it; that of astronomy and geometry, founded 
ment, and form the basis of all the subsequent legislation; in 1749; the Norrisian professorship of divinity, in 1760; 
in fact, no grace of the senate is considered vidid which of natural and experimental philosophy, In t783; the 
is inconsistent with the statutes of Eliz., and certain Downing professorships of English law, and of modl- 
nearly cotemporary interpretations of them; or with cine, founaed in 1800; that of mineralogy,in 1808; and, 
king’s letters, that have been accepted and acted on by lastly, of political economy, in 1828. 'rhese professors 
the university. are pud from various sources: some of the foundations 

Each college furnishes members both to the executive have estates appropriated to the purpose ; others are 
and legislative branches, collectively termed the senate; paid by ancient stipends. In partj and some from the 
the present number of which Is 2,7(15. It is divided into privy purse, or by government. One has 400/., another, 
2 houses, called the regents' and non-regents’ house. 200/., the rest 100/ annually. The appointment of 
The former, or upper house, is composed of masters of some of them rests in the senate, of others, in the crown, 
arts of less than 5 years’ standing, and doctors of less and of others, again, in special bodies of electors. None 
than 2 years; its members wear hoods, lined with white of them can be said to be directly concerned in the edu- 
sllk ; all the reM, who retain their names on their re- cation of the students, as the attendance on the courses 
spective collegia boards (for which a small aniiu.*!! fee is of lectures given by them is not made essential to any of 
charged), constitute tho lower house, and wear hoods of the students (witli the exception of those proceeding to 
black silk; hence the distinction of white and block- tho bachelor's degree In civil law and medicine, who are 
hood houses. Doctors of more than 2 years' standing, required to bring testimonials of attendance on the 
and the public orator of the unhrersity (who maw be con- courses connected with those subjects). The public 
sidered as the secretary), may vote in either house, at income of the university arises chiefly from the pro¬ 
pleasure. Asides these, there is a council called the ceeds of the rectory of Uurwell, from matriculation, and 
caputs chosen annually on the 12eh Oct. It consists of otlier fees (about 3,0(U)/. a year from all these sources), 
the vice-chancellor; a doctor in each of tho three facul- and from the trading profits of the Pitt nr university 
ties, of divinity, civil law, and physic; and 2 masters of press. The funds are managed by the vice-chancellor 
arts, as the representatives of the regent and non- and specific trustees, and 3 annual auditors are appointed 
regent housei. )n practice, these are mere nominees by the senate to pass the accounts. Its library cltdms 
of the vice-chancellor; and as the approval of the caput (under the cony right act) a copy of every volume, map, 
is essential previously to any '* grace,*' or legislative pro- and print published In the United Kingdom; it is also 
position, being voted on in either house, the substantive endowed with a portion of the proceeds of two estates: 

S vernmentof the university vests In him. He also fixes besides this and occasional donations, a quarterly sub- 
B days when congregations, or meetings of the senate, scription of Is. Gd. is paid by all the members, except 
are Iffibe held for transaccing university business; these, sizars, towards Its support. A new and splendid building, 
in torffi time, are usually once n fortnight; but there are from design by Mr. Cockerell, is now in course of erec- 
also certain fixed times by statute for congregations to tion intended for the reception of the library, and for 
be held, for conferring oegroes, electing officers, &c. public Iccture-rooms. As this was much wanted, and 
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th« iiiilT«rttt]r had no dlipoiable Atnds for the pur- 
poae, a lobacription waa aet on foot, and ao,0(^. nave 
been eollected to eilhct it. The printing eatabllahment 
haa alao, within a recent period, been enlarged and im¬ 
proved, from ftinda appropriated to that purpose by the 
committee for managing the sums collected for a public 
memorial of the late Right Hon. Wm. Pitt. The Flta- 

' iplendid collection of 
was left by Viscount 

__ _In 1816, together with 

hinds for the erection of a building to receive It, which 
was commenced in 1837. The university also possesses 
a collection of pictures, left by Mr. Mesman ; an ob¬ 
servatory, built In 1824, at an expense of 18,000/.; and 
a botanic garden of .3 or 4 acres. The Cambridge Philo¬ 
sophic^ t^ety msy also be briefly adverted to here; it 
was established in 1819, for the promotion of scientific 
Inquiry, and the advancement of philosophy and natural 
history: in 1832, it was incorporated by charter, and all, 
except honorary members, are required to be graduates 
of the university. 

The degrees conferred by the university are those 
of Doctors in the three faculties of divinity, civil law, 
and medicine, and also in the science of music; that 
of Master of Arts; and the degree of Bachelor, in each of 
the foregoing. Except in the iniatory degree, last 
named, all examination in regard to proficiency is in 
really discontinued, and the higher degrees are conferred 
as of right on those who have obtained a particular 
standing, without reference to qualification, or f with tri¬ 
fling exceptions) to residence. I'he academical year 
consists of 3 terms, vis., Michaelmas, Lent, and Easter { 
and the following are the chief regulations necessary for 
proceeding to .degrees : premising first, that the mode of 
admission on the boards of a college is cither by personal 
examination, of lt| tutors and officers, or (the more usual 
plan) through a recommendatory certificate, specifying 
the age, qualifications, Ac., of the candidate, signed by an 
M.A. who has graduated at the university, and accom¬ 
panied by a deposit called caution-money. This is usually 
done before the end of Easter Term; and, if deemed satis, 
factory, the name Is at once entered on the boards of the 
college, and the student usually comes into residenep the 
Octobw following, when the academical year begins. 
Bachehor of Art$. 12 terms on the boards of some coll., 
10 m which in residence. 

Master o/Arfo.—.B.A. of 3 yrs. standing. 

Bachelor (^Divinity —M.A. of 7 yrs. standing: under 
the 9th statute of Eliz., those who have been ad¬ 
mitted on the boards of a coll, after 24 yrs. old, 
and have remained so 10 yrs. (the 2 last of which 
must be in res.), are admissible without having 
taken any other — these are called 10 yrs, men. 
Doctor qf Dtrmf/y.—B.D. of 6 , and M.A. of 12 yrs. 
standing. 

Bachelor qf Civil Loto.—Of 6 yrs. standing complete, 9 
terms of which in res., or B.A. of 4 yrs. standing. 
Doctor qf Civil Law. —B.G.L. of 5 yrs., or M.A. of 7 yrs. 
standing. 

Bachelor in Mcdfcfnc.—Of 3 yrs. standing, 9 terms of 
which in res. 

Doctor in Medicine.— Similar to that degree in civil law. 
/ ieentiate in Medicine — M.A. or B.A. of 2 yrs. standing. 
Bachelor of Music.—'Vhv name must be entered on the 
boards of some coll., and an exorcise performed. 
Doctor qf Music. — Usually B. M. 

Persons having the rank of privy counsellars, bishops, 
noblemen, and mdest sons of noblemen, are entitled to 
have any of those degrees conferred on them without 
complying with the relations; and knights and ba¬ 
ronet from that of M.A. downward. By a grace passed 
In 1825, these are to be examined and approved in the 
same way as others, but they are admissible after keen¬ 
ing 9 terras, but though none can claim a degree in rignt 
of nobili^, &c., yet honorary ones are often conferred, 
without examination or residence, on eminent indivi¬ 
duals. 

The respective orders in the dlflbrent colleges rank 
as fMtows:— 

1. The Heads qf QM., who are generally of the degree 

of D.D. 

2. 7*e Fellows, who are doctors, masters, or bachelors 

of the dlflbrent faculties. 

i. KoUemen, who are graduates, Atetors, and Ms. A., 
not oo the foundation (the name must be kept on 
the eoll. boards, the cost of which varies from 2A 
tb4IL a year. 

4. who are 10 yrs. men. 

6 . Bachelors of CivU Law, and of PAysfe; these wear 
the habits, and eq)<v all the various privileges of 
M.A., except that of voting in the senate 
0. Bachelors qfArts, who are considered in statu |w- 
_pmrL ^ 
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8. The Scholars, who are on the foundation. 

9. Fenstoners, who pay for their chambers, commoni* 

Ac., and cqmprlse the chief part of the students. 

10. Ths Sixars, students of limited means, who usually 

have free commons, and other emoluments. 

Since, as we have seen above, all substantial examin¬ 
ation for degrees is limited to the initiatory ones of 
bachelor (of which that of B.A. is the first, and only 
really Important step), the necessary education of the 
different coll, is of course directed to that object, and 
contingent, in its nature and scope, bn the qualifications 
which the university deem fit to exact at their public 
examlnations.and the class-books they order to be adopted 
for the purpose. The ordinary course of study for B.A. 
may be comprised under three heads:—natural philoso¬ 
phy, theology and moral philosophy, and the belles 
lettres ; and for the attainment of these, the students 
attend the lectures of the college tutors, which aro 
not formal harangues, but rather of a catechetical 
nature. Intermixed with reading and discussion; at each 
of which a limited number of the students go through 
a certain portion of some mathematical or classical 
work with the tutors. Half-yearly or yearly collogo 
examinations usually take place, in addition to these 
lectures, when the names of the students are arranged in 
the order of their respective merits. The first public ex¬ 
amination of a student takes place In the Lent and Octo¬ 
ber terms of the second year from the commencement of 
his academical residence. After the examination, tlie can¬ 
didates are arranged in two classes—^those who have passed 
with credit, and those to whom the examiners have only 
not refused their certificate of approval. A second exam¬ 
ination takes place, InMichaelmas term, of those who have 
l>een absent from the former by permission, or were not 
then approved of: this is termed, in university phrase, 
the ** little go." Those anxious to take honours usually 
engage a private tutor (who is not necessarily of their 
own coll.) after this, in order to secure more exclusive 
attention and assistance. The usual feeofaprivatc tutor 
is 5U/. a year. After this preparatory step, those who are 
candidates for honours perform the college exercises 
under the superintendence of the moderators: these aro 
usually Latin theses, propounded and opposed in a syllo¬ 
gistic form. The senate-house examination, for the 
degree of B. A., commences on the Monday preceding the 
first Monday in Lent term, and continues six days. The 
previous division of the candidates for honours into four 
classes has recently been discontinued, and the same 
questions are now proposed throughout the examination, 
to all whom the moderators judge, from the previous 
public exercises in the schools, to be qualified for ex¬ 
amination as candidates for mathematical honours; and 
of the six examiners, two confine themselves to mathe¬ 
matical subjects, two to Homer and Virgil, Ac., and two 
to Paley’s Evidences and Moral Philosophy, and to 
Locke’s Essay on the Human Understanding, &c. The 
whole is conducted by writing, and the various subjects 
and problems may be seen in the annual registers of the 
university. Those who are not candidates for honours, 
<r«XA.si, are classed and examined separately, the subjects 
being — the Acts of the Apostles in Greek, one Greek 
and one I.atin classic, Paley’s Moral Philosophy, and 
certain questions In mathematical and mechanical sci- 
ence, specified in a printed schedule. The degrees are 
conferred on such of the questiouists as pass, to the 
satisfaction of the examiners, by a subsequent grace ot 
the senate, when the oaths of allegiance and supremacy 
are taken, and a declaration of adherence to the doctrines 
of the Church of England is required to be signed; but 
previously to this, on the last examination day, the ma¬ 
thematical tripos or list of those who succeed in obtain¬ 
ing an honour, is exhibited, formed into three divisions, 
that of wranglers, and of senior and iunior optimes, ar. 
ranged according to merit, or ** bradtetted,** where two 
individuals are considered on an equality. The senior 
wranglership is the higheBt academical honour obtain¬ 
able in the kln^om. On the fourth Monday after the 
general admission ad respondendum quesUoni, an ex¬ 
amination commences of sill such as have obtained an ho. 
nour at the mathematical examination of the previous 
January, and who voluntarily oflbr themselves for the 
purpose in classical learning at this examination (which 
continues five days), translations are required of pass¬ 
ages from the best Greek and Latin authors, and written 
answers to questions arising immediately out of such 
passages. The names of those who obtain honours are 
arranged in three divisions (like those in the mathe¬ 
matical tripos), in a list which forms the classical tripos 
of the year. There are two tripos days, one for leron- 
glers and senior optimes, the other for Junior optimes, 
when these are publicly announced. 

The anmaal prizes of the university form another sub- 


__ I iect of competition: the classical ones are;—the chancel- 

7. Jww Comimoaers, usually younger eons oi the i lor’s gold medals, given to 2 commencing Bs. Ay^ho, 
iMbilky, or sons of men of fortune, Ac., who have { having atuined senior optimes at least, show thentielves 
^ pnvUefe of dining at the same table as the ^most proficient in classical learning: these prizes were 
Mfowa. I first instituted in 1761. A third, first given by the Duke 
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of Gloucester, and continued by the present chancellor, 
Is for the best English ode, or English poem In heroic 
verse. Many of these have been published, under the 
title of ** Cambridge Ihrlie Poems: ** the competition 
is limited to resident under graduates. The members 
representing the university also give 4 prises, of 15 guineas 
each, which are bestowed on 2 B.A'.s and 2 under gradu¬ 
ates, who compose the best dissertations in Latin prose. 
Urowm’s 3 gold medals, of 5 guineas each, to under gradu¬ 
ates, are ^ven for the best Greek ode, the best Latin* 
ode, and the best Greek, or Latin epigram. Person’s 
prize consists of one or more Greek books, given for 
the best translation of some passage in Shakspeare, 
B. Jonson, Massinger, or Beaumont and Fletcher, into 
Greek verse, ^he mathematical consist of 2 annual 
prizes, of 25/. each, left by the Rev. R. Smith, and given 
to 2 commencing B.A.s who prove the best profl^nti 
in mathematics and natural philosophy. ' The examin¬ 
ation takes place soon after the admission of question- 
ists: the competition is open, and the adjudicators 
are the vice-chancellor, the master of Trinity, and the 
l^uoasian, Flumian, and Lowndean professors. The 
second or even lower wranglers occasionally become first 
prize men; hence it forms, in some sort, a court of appeal 
from the decisions of the examiners. Cteieris partoust 

I ireforence is given to candidates of Trin. Coll. In theo. 
ugy, there are the Norrislan and Hales’s prizes. The 
Scaionfan is a poetical one; the subject is proposed in 
January, and the poem is to be sent In by Michaelmas: 
that which obtains the premium is printed from the pro¬ 
duce of the estate left for the purpose, the remainder of 
which is given to the author. (A selection of these poems 
has been published in 2 vols. 8vo.) The university scholar ~ 
ships are also publicly contended for, and are given to the 
most successful candidates in classical reading and compo¬ 
sition : 4n tins respect they rank first in the classical com¬ 
petitions of the university, and are usually extended be¬ 
yond the ordinary ranra of text-books. The examin¬ 
ation is the same for all, but most importance is usually 
attached to the Pitt scholarship, it being less frequent as 
well as of greater pecuniary value. 

Very different opinions have been, and may be, en¬ 
tertained as to the merit and demerit of the system 
of instruction pursued at this and the sister university. 
Mathematics, and the sciences closely connected with 
and dependent on mathematics, form the distinguish¬ 
ing characteristic of the studies pursued at Cam¬ 
bridge ; and the chief examinations, as well as the 
public lectures, honours, and emoluments, are principally 
rendered subservient to their advancement. A critical 
knowledge of the structure of the Greek and Latin 
tongues IB tliut to which attention is mainly enforceil at 
this university, in respect to classical attainments. Ori¬ 
ginal composition forms no part at either tripos examin¬ 
ation, but it is made a leading feature in the competition 
for scholarships and other prizes. 

Of the importance of mathematical studies no doubt 
can be entertained ; but very great, and apparently well 
founded doubts may be entertained whether the exclu¬ 
sive attention given to them at Cambridge be the best 
means of educating accomplished statesmen, lawyers, 
divines, country gentlemen, or even manufacturers. The 
truth is, that this and the other university are institutions 
that lielong to a different age; and thougn they have been 
materially modified, a great deal yet remains to be done 
before they become suitable places for educating the 
noble and aspiring youth of a great commercial and ma- 
niifzcturing country like Great Britain. 

Lodging within the walls of a college Is not enforced on 
under graduates, provided there be no vacant rooms; 
which may probably account for the greater increase 
of students matriculated in this than in the, sister uni¬ 
versity, where residence within the walls is enforced. 
In 174H there were 1,500 members on the boards; in 
1838, 5,655; in the present year, 6,628; of whom 2,705 are 
members of the senate. The collegiate buildings of many 
of the establishmentB have been greatly Improved and aug- 
mented of late years, /lliose of Trinity are the largest of 
any single college in either university; those of St. John 
have also been increased by a large quadrangle on the left 
bank of the Cam, forming one of the finest collegiate edl. 
flees in the kingdom. {The Statutes qf the University^ 
printed in 1735; the University Calendars., published an¬ 
nually ; Classical Exercises in Univ, qf Cambr.^ let and 
3d series; WheweWs Principles of University Education t 
Coloured Plates qf the Costumes^ buB. Harradans and 
Caniabrigia lUustrata / are works that ma^ be advanta¬ 
geously merred to as embodying the best information on 
most of the various matters connected with this univer- 

CAMELFORD, a bor. and town of England, co. Com- 
wall, bund. Lesnewth, on the Camel, 305 m. W.S.W. 
London. Area of par. 3,750 acres; pop. of do. (1831) 1,359. 
The town is meanly built, but the streets are wide and well 

K ved. It has a commodious town-hall, buUt in 1806; a 
le sc%>ol, founded in 1679, has an annual revenue of 
Ml> ud there are a fisw minor charities. Market, 
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Friday; fairs for cattle, Friday after March Ip. May 26, 
June 17, and 18. and Sept. 5. Inhab. mostly engaged in 
agriculture. Camelford returned 2 mems. to the 11. of C. 
firom 1st Edw. VI. down to the passing of the Reform 
Act, by which it was disflranebised. The frandiise vested 
in a self-elected corporate body, consisting of a mayor 
and 31 burgesses. 

CAMERINO, a town of the Papal States, cap. deleg., 
on a hill. 5 m. S.S.W. Ancona. Pop. 4,900. It is 
pretty well built. Among the pubUo buildings ore the 
cathedral, which contains some pictures of the great 
masters, as does the church of Omansia; and the ar- 
chieplscopal palace,* a fine building surrounded with 
columns. In the principal square is a bronze statue of 
Pope Sixtus V. It has 12 monasteries, and 7 convents 
for women: and is the seat of an archbishopric, of a tri¬ 
bunal of primary jurisdiction, and of a university founded 
In 1727. A good deal of silk is spun and manufoetured 
here; but the business is rather declining. 

CAMMlN.a town of the Prussian States, prov. Pome¬ 
rania, cap. circ., on the Dievenow, about 5 m. above 
where it foils into the Baltic, 38 m. N. Stettin. Pop. 
2,200. It was formerly the seat of a bishopric, suppressed 
in 1648. The fine cathedral still remains, and the chap¬ 
ter continued down to 1812. There is here an asylum 
for noble ladies, and an hospital. Distillation is carried 
on to a considerable extent, and the fishery is very ac¬ 
tive. • 

CAMPAGNA, a town of Nwles, prov. Prlnclnato 
Citra, cap. distr., surrounded by high mountains, 18 m. 
E. Salerno. Pop.7,000. It is the seat of a bishopric; has 
a superb cathedral, 3 parish churches, several convents, 
a college, an hpspital, and a mont de piite. 

CAMPAN, a town of France, dflp. Hautes Pyrenfles, 
cap. cant, on the Adour, 16 m. S.S.E. Tarbes. Pop. 
4,248. The houses are mostly built of marble. This 
town gives its name to a bcautifiil vallo]^ fertile, riantCt 
and full of life and industry. The cottages are clean 
and comfortable; and the neat, well laid-out gardens, 
and respectable dress of the peasantry, evince their com¬ 
fortable condition. {Inglis's Switxerland^ be. p. 260.) 

CAMPBELTON, a sea-port and royal bor. of Scot¬ 
land, CO. Argylc, being, though not the capital, by far 
the most important town in the co., on the E. coast of 
the long narrow peninsula of Cantire. Pop. 4,869. It 
consihts of two leading streets crossing each other at 
riglir angles, with adjoining streets of an inferior de¬ 
scription. It is built on the S.W. side of a large salt¬ 
water loch, or inlet of the sea, about 2 m. In length by 1 
in breadth, forming an exccilent harbour, having from 
6 to 13 fathoms water. Two conical insular hills lying 
in the mouth of the bay, and intercepting the view of 
the sea, make the harbour look land-locked. Campbel- 
ton was at one time a small fishing village under the 
name of Dalaruan; but having begun to rise into im- 

{ lortance, it was made a royal burgh in 1700, when 
ts present name was conferred on it in honour of the 
noble family of Argyle, on whose property it is built. 
The pari, boundaries of the burgh are very extensive, 
embracing a considerable space of ground on licdh sides 
the loch not yet built on. It has, at present (1839) 
no fewer than 28 distilleries, which, at an average 
pay 100,000/. to tlie excise, and produce about 600,000 
gallons of spirits yearly. There are 47 mallsters, but in 
many instances the same person is both distiller and 
maltster. The inhab. also engage extensively in the 
herring fishery, a branch of trade that at one period of the 
year gives employment to several hundred individuals. 
Many of the females arc engaged in tambouring; white 
hand-loom weaving is pretty extensively carried on in 
connection with the cotton manufacture in Glasgow. 
Coal is got witliln 4 m. of the burgh, and is brougnt 
thither by means of a canal. There is a good quay pro¬ 
jecting into the bay, but accessible only at high-water. 
The expenditure of a small sum on its extension might 
render it available for vessels of any burden at allftlroes 
of the tide. There is a regular steam communication 
with Glasgow and various parts of the mainland, as also 
though less firequently, with Ireland. The climate of 
Campbelton is regarded as particularly agreeable and sa¬ 
lubrious: hence the number of families that resort 
thither, either as occasional visiters or permanent rq- 
sidents. The burgh has two places of worship connectra 
with the established church. In one of which the service 
is performed in Gaelic, and three dissenting chapels. 
It unites with Oban, Inverary, Irvine, and Ayr, in send¬ 
ing a mem. to the H. of C. Registered electors in 1888-89. 
263. 

CAMPEACHY, a sea-port town of Mexico. W. coast 
of thejMnlnsula of Yucatan, on the Rio Francisco, 95 m. ’ 
S. by W. Merida, lat. 19° 5H 16'' N., long. 90° flfl' 

Pop. fiuctuates firom about 7,000 to about 14,000. ft Is 
walled and defended by some fortifications whlMi, how¬ 
ever, are of little importance. It has a fder abemt SO yds. 
in length; but the water is so shallow that only eman 
boots can come up to it, vessels of considerable DiirdeA 
anchoring at certain distances off shore, accartUng to 
JL 1 
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B of viiler It Itila oommon with tbt whols 
$ ramillei} with fresh water that which is 
I w^hetaf hracklah It derives its entire 
tm lu bring thd great seat og the logwood 
rius^ dve-wm. sometimes calied Cim- 
I I&ipmatomfkm Campeaehi^uutmjt being 
ster perfectton and abundai^ In the adl 
Bt ttoaov where eUe The imports of log- 
b coontrj In 1888 mostiy from tJampeachy. 
■issinfed to ^887 tons The other exports are wax, the 
arediiQe of wild, stingless bees, with some smaU quantl- 
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are made along the coast The snrrounding plain Is veij 
fertile (Mtnano ) 

CANADA, a vast territory of N America, belonging 
at present to Great Britain, lying prim Ipslly in a N L 
and S W direction, along the N side of the St Laurepoe, 
and the N and E rides of lakes OnUrio Erie, Hurom 
and Superior, between 67^ 80* and W long and 
anddSdN lat The other portion of Canada or that on 
the S ride of the St Laurence is of comparatively limited 


havliMfe been saekdtl by the Cngllsh in 16Ki, by bcott a 
SrSS: laWH , and A tbd bu^neers In 168ft (£swi- 

OABfPLI, a town of Naples, prov Abruiso Ultra 1, 


CAMPOBASSO a town of Naples, cw prov Sannio, 
on the declivity of a mountain, ft3m NT Naples Pop | 
8,000 It Is Ibrtlfled, Is the seat of a civil and cnmlnil 
court, and has a collegiate and four parish churches, se> 
Terri eonventf, a royal college, an hospital, and an alms- 
hoiue The best cutlery made In Naples is produced here, 
and britm traversed by the excellent road forming a com* 
mimleation between the capital an<f the towns on the 
Adriatic. It has an extensive commerce {Dtei Q4og / 
Mftt Ahr^ ed 1837 p 414 ) 

CAMPO rORMlO, a town of Austnan Italy, prov 
Friuli, 4 m S W Udlna Fop 1,600 It is famous in 
diplomatic history for the treaty of peace concluded here 
on the 17th of October, 1797, between Austria and 
France * 

CAMPO* MAYOR, a fortified and frontier town of 
Portugal,prov Aleutrio 12m NNF I Ivas and 1ftm 
N W Biaosi$ot Pop 4,A00 It is ill built with narrow 
dirty itrolts, and old low houses, has a collegiate church, 
two convents, an hospital, and a workhouse It was nearly 
destroyed in 1712 by the explosion of a powder magazme 

a town of the Isl of Maiorca in an ex¬ 
tensive plain, 8i m S E Palma, and 7 m Irom the sea, 
Pop« 4,W1 It has in its vicinity a hot well that Is in con- 
•iderable imputation, and considerable quantities of salt 


On the N Canada has Labrador and the Inhospitable 
territories belonging to the N W Company, the boundary 
in this direction being the elev ited groiini, or water¬ 
sheds, separating the rivers which run S to the St Lau¬ 
rence and the great lakes from those whuh run N to 
Davis Straits and Hudson s Bay The boundary of that 
portion of Canada which lies to the S of the St Law¬ 
rence cannot be exactly defined, a considerable extent 
of territory (8 000 sq m ) lying the N of the statue 
of Marne being claimed both by the British and tht Ame¬ 
ricans The length of Canadi from Amherstbiirg, on 
Detroit river, tlic extreme S W limit of the prov to 
Sabton Harbour on the strait of Belle Isle its extreme 
N E lunlt, Is about 1 460 m , its breadth may vary from 
SrOO to 400 m Its ana has been esumated at about 
860 000 sq m , and Us pop is air present (1830) probably 
little short of a millior It is wholly withm tht basin of 
the St I aurence ot which it incluaes the enure N and 
a small pxrt of the S division 
This great territory is divided Into the provs of Upper 
and Lower, or as they might bo designate Fnglish and 
French Can'ida The Ottawa or Grmd River whah has 
its sources in about 48° 3(K N I it and 80° W long and 
fiowb *n in E St direction till it uuitt s with the bt 1 aw- 
rence near Montreal forms nearly in its whole %xtont 
the Ime of demarcation between the two provs lowir 
Can Ida comprising the whole territory lying N 1 ol the 
Ottawa on both sides the St lawrtnre while Upper 
Canada comprises all the territory lying b ind Vt of 
that river The latter Is entiiely in inland pr v but 
from its having the great lakes ind a p irt e i the bt 
Laurence for its boundary it has a vast command of in- 
temal navigation and a ready access to the oeean btib- 
joined is an account of the cuvibions of the provs , and 
their pop in 1835 and 1831 
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Th« N. portion of both 'Upper and Lower Canada 
Moidltl ^ a table-li^ litlAe <h ^ich haa been hitherto 
wsutond. tn Uimor Canada, E of Huron, It has an aver- 


riibe mrighbourhood ot the immense lakes of this 
iMilt iMOld be deemed of considerable slse The 
(SnMor Gmuula, N B of the Saguenay, is less 
' (M 6 W. of that river, but or a very Unln- 
IC^ddftgrip^ . interior of this part of the 
itijUl dnonfMA Indians and Esquimaux, M 

V tiamH is triniamad, as composed of rocky cbft 
Ulls, icalteitd^er barren plains, diversified 
IWdckferesti onUunted pines, and chequered with 
hUMS. Ttm ieems reason to suraect that the 
Mil Hil l W finoe entertetaied of finding traets of 
j pi i i i nd wW never be redlsed *b«t hopes are 


still cherished that the district may contain valuable mi. 
nereis The greater part of the immense distiict of 
Quebec presents a * chaos of mountains, liikcs, and 
torrents, tenanted only by wild boasts, and a few wander¬ 
ing Indians *' (Mutray ) From the mouth of tlie S igue- 
nay to Cape Tourinent, near Quebec the shore of the bt 
Laurence is bold and desolate, but W of this point 
a plain country begins to extend Inland with a variable 
breadth of from Ift to 40 m , rising into the table-land 
behind it by successive terraces The cultivated country 
N of Quebec does not extend far, being hemmed in by 
hill ranges But as these ranges gradually recede from 
tile St Laurence and the country, at first diversified by 
varied eminences, sinks into a level plain, the surface of 
settled and cultivated land Increases, and this is espe¬ 
cially the case as we approach and penetrate Upper 
The peninsula or great plain of this prov , be¬ 
tween lakes Huron, BriCb and Ontario, compnslnlwabout 
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20,000 60 . tn., coQBlgts, for tho most part, of alluvial soil, 
on a caicaroous substratum. ^ is of varvlng fetttll^ t 
but, on the whole, is believed to be the l^t grain 
country of any of tho more N. portions of the American 
continent. A large part of this fine plain Is still covered 
with lofty forests: it has, however, some prairies, or 
natural meadows; but these are not extensive. At some 
remote period it had evidently formed part of the bed of 
a vast inland sea, of which the five great lakes having 
been the deepest, are now the principal remaining por¬ 
tions. N. of Lake Ontario, two terraces Intervene be¬ 
tween tho plain on the shore of the lake and the table¬ 
land In the N., decreasing somewhat in fertility as they 
increase in .height, and separated from each other and 
from the plain by two ranges of hills of moderate eleva- 
timi. The most S. of these two ranges unites near long. 
80<3 with a third, which passes N. and S. from Natawa- 
satiga Day, in Lake Huron, to the W. extremity of Lake 
Ontario, 'i'he combined range, after encircling the 
head of ihc latter lake, crosses the bed of the Niagara 
river, forming tho ledge over which aro the celebrated 
falls, ,and is finally lost In tho territory of the United 
States. 

That part of Lower Canada S. of the St. Laurence, 
extending between long. 72° .W and 74“ 30', and enter¬ 
ing into the distr. of Montreal, consists, for tho most part, 
of an extended plain almost completely flat, except that 
some dct.iched ImIik diversify the surface, one of which, 
that of Kouville, U 1,100 lit. in height. It is less exten¬ 
sive than the plain un tho oiiposite shore of the river, and 
contains no iargt* towns, but it is in many districts 
L(jually fertile and well watered, and the cities are depend* 
rut on It for a large proportion of their supplies. To 
li-c S. -nd K. it ascends by degree=i into the mountainous 
ipgion, lonning the boundary hetneen the British and 
U. .Sr,„es’ tc'iritoiies. The aspect of the S. shore of 
the jc^tuary of the St. Laurence, between long. 69“ 30' 
and 72“, though bold aiul hilly, is not mountainous, as on 
the oinvisite shore; and the hill ranges .are interspersed 
with valleys and even plains of some extent, nianyol 
which, from the encouragement afforded by the coi\tl> 
markets of the cap , have been brought into very 
tolerable cultivation. F.. of Kamouraska, the country fs 
di\er-»iticd by more abrupt eminences, while pop. and 
cultuio lieeome more limited ; and in the district of 
(iahpe tl.e mountains rise into two chains of consi- 
dcrabh elevation, enclosing between them a lofty table¬ 
land or (entral valley. The most southerly of these 
cli.*'ins bounds oa Its S. side the valley of the lUsti- 
goiich • and .si. John rivers. Thd upper part of the 
basin ». f th Si. John forms the disputed territory to the 
N of cbi‘ i.c of Maine, —a region at least 600 or 700 ft. 
ubove lIio lev. 1 of the sea, covert with forests, lakes, and 
:ivcrs ai.d. accoKiing to M‘Gregor and other authori- 
tie«, in point of fertility to ,uiy part of America, 

(nclosi d by n»ouiirain ranges on the N., S., and W., and 
\.ivul<»d Into nearly tMinaL parts by tho St. John 
liiver, roniiing from W. to 13. 

Bc'id. s the great lakes inaonthuz the W. outline of tho 
connny Cam ita contains, as has tioeo already said, nu- 
inr rou^ tnintn, yet still considerable, bodies of water. In 
I/owcr (.anao i. the lakes and rivers have been esHlttated 
to cover 3.*20U so. m. of surfagg; the princip^ of the 
former hitherto discovered are I ake St. John, with an 
o*" .'i4() s(]. m.; those of Manicouagan, Piretibbo, and 
oCJiers N. of the ht. Laurence, and Mephramagog, Ac., 
S. ill' that liver. In Up[)ur Canada, the chief known are 
Nlpif sing Lake, Temiscamlng and St. Aim’s, in the high 
tabic-land; and the Simcoe Lake in the upper terrace 
country of Home district. 

/' .igst the rivers falling into the St. Laurence or 
iiitf' fcnelak»‘s whicli form a part of its system, there are 
sonip tieserving of especial mention hero for their utility 
os regards navigation 'r their agency in fertilising the 
soil. In the lienmsula of Upper Canada, the Thamea 
origi. I'es in tr'^ district of London, by the union of se¬ 
veral stri«..n ear lat. 43“ and long. 81“, and after a course 

of al>out 150 m. chiefly S.W., falls into Lake St-Clair, 
situated between those of Huron and Erie. The Thames 
is navigable for large vessels to Chatham, 15 m. up, and 
fur boats nearly to Its source. It intersects and waters a 
flue and fertile country. Besides Chatham, small towns, 
with the pompous names of London and Oxford, are sU 
tuafeil upon its banks. Next iu magnitude to the Thames 
is the Ouse. This river rises in the Home district, about 
lat. 44‘>, long. HU“ 10', runs generally S.E., and falls into 
Lake Krie near its N.E. extremity. Parallel to this 
river for about 50 m., runs the Welland or Chippeway 
Elver, which In one part of its course forms a portion of 
the canal between the Ouse and Lake Ontario,^ means 
of which the falls of Niagara are avoided. The Trent, in 
district of Newcastle, connects the small lakes Bal¬ 
sam, Sturgeon, and several others in the upper terrace 
rountry, with the Rice Lake, and, after a tortuous course, 
dlschar^ itself into tlie Bay of Quintfi in Lake Ontario. 
It is Md to be navtoable for boats in the whole of its 
coursS The Lake Balsam is separated by only a short 
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portam flr% that of Simcoe, which discharges iu waten 
Into Gloucater Dav (Huron Lake) by the Severn River. 
A short and^uable line of direct water communioit^ 
between tha^okes Huron and Ontario is apparently im¬ 
peded only the intervention of this short portal, and 
by the raplds^f the Sevem^hich river is, nowover, no 
more than 20 ib. In leiigui. The other affluents of the St. 
Laurence and the great lakes are elsewhere treated of. 
{See LAUBBNtt, St.. &c.) If we except the St. John 
in the disputM territory, the Ristlgouche, whidi bounds 
tho district oroaspfi S., and fUls into Chalour Bay, is the 
only river of |tay importance in Canada not beloiming to 
to^t. Laun^ce basin. iBouehetie, Darhff, M'dr^or, 

Climate. —^JChe climate of Canada is sutdect to great 
extremes o^eat and cold; the thermometer ranging 
between 102f above, and 36“ below, the aero of Fahr, 
In such an extensive region there is, *of course, stene 
difference in this respect: as we ascend the St. Laurence, 
not only a more S. parallel is reached, but the country 
is less wild and exposed than that near its entrance; 
so that, vdiilst Quebec has been sold to have the summer 
of Paris,rand the winter of Petersburg, the great plain 
of Lake .Brie has the climate of Philadelphia. Still the 
Canadian climate, as a whole, must be considered very 
severe: all the streams are locked up by ice, and the 
ground is covered every where, to an average dm^ta of 
5 or Gti;,, by snow, for 4 or 5 months of every year. Frosts 
usually- commence in Oct., whilst the weather, by day, 
is still mild and serene. But with Nov. begins a suc¬ 
cession of snow-storms and tempests, from the N.and B.^ 
accompanied by a great increase of cold; dnd this sort w 
weather usually continues to the 2d or,3d week of Dec., 
when the atmosphere again becomes seieno. but the cold 
still more intense, so that the rivers become suddenly 
frozen over. Towards the latter part of April, or, in late 
seasons, the beginning of May, the ice Jliegms to break up 
(often with loud reports like the discharge of cannon) ; 
a sudden increase of temperature stimulates vegetatlcur, 
and makes its growth almost perceptible to the to 
that spring and summer can scarcely be recognfiM aa 
distinct seasons. May and June are occasionally wet, to 
the hindcrance of the larmer.whose seed-time tills is (tolto 
followed by harvest towards the end of Aug.); but usualhff* 
the summers are very fine. Thunder-storms are often 
of groat violence, and the aurora borealis is frequent and 
vivid: of the prevailing winds, those from me S.W. 
are usually accompanied by clear 8'°^ serene weather: 
those from the N.E. by continued rain in iummer, and 
snow in winter; whilst a N.W. breeze Is usually ' 
w ith severe coUl. Fogs (except in the district of Ga 
arc of unusual occurrence. It seems to be tibfgML „ 
opinion of the inhab. that the winterr%!l« gradually 
becoming less seve^p: and attributable to 

the clearancu of the forests aliu the increased extent of 
cultivated surface ; for, whilst the state of climpte (espo. 
cially of humidity) Innuences vegetation, that,'*'in turn, 
reacts on climate* Humboldt's reasoning and tobies 
{Mmtoires d'Arceuil, tom. ill.) may be satisfactorily 
referred to for the conditions that have the greatest «ia 
most pertnanent influence on the Canadian cBmate. 

The length and severity of the Canadian winter Is a 
heavy drawback on the country, and lays the faimar 
under serious difflculties and privations not experienced 
in countries where the climate is milder,, as in the conti¬ 
guous territories of Indiana and Illlnoii. For five or 
months almost all agricultural operations are suspended, 
so that timo is not left in the rest of the year for tte 
proper preparation of the ground for the crops and other 
necessary labours. It is clear too, that horses, cattle; 
and other farm stock, must require a proportionally 
large supply of fodder for their keep; and to these 
causes Mr. Shireff i» principally inclined to ascribe the 
l^ness of the animals, the high price of produce, and 
toe choaptiess of labour as compared with toe U. States. 
Clour tnAmerica^n. 364.). In these respects, how«ver» 
there is a material diflbrence between the lower and the 
upper prpvlnce. In the latter the severity and the Utogtii- 
pf the winter are considerably diminltoM. The soUmq 
is generally better; and the quality of the wheat Int.^'' 
proves as we draw nearer to the S. limit of the piwr, 

Most of the causes that contribute to nutoe the c*^ 
pf too northern part of America more severe, ani 
Ject to greater extremes than that of Europe 
same parallel, bear with especial force on the '' 
regions. The greater portion of these prorni 
covered by extensive forests; the tree! coraptohm 
(especially in tlie more northern and eastm pu 
not, generally speaking, attain the some Jolto t 
those of the U. States, nor flourldi with abe 
exuberant vitality: the pine fiunlly, and varioitt 
of evergreens, aye toe most numerous and 
Amongst various other kinds of treei. are,«, 

American flrs, Weymouth aud Canadian.* i 
cedar ( Thuya occidentals), maple, Jbifch- «>j 
bass wood, hickory, two or three spedm S 
and numerous sp^ci of oak.* Like 
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American continent, most of the plants and animals 
diObr specifically from those of the Old World. Many of 
the smaller kinds of annual and perennial plants are 
common to Canada and regions lying much nirtber to 
the 8., which may be accounted for by the high 
summer temperature, whilst the deep winter snows 
eflectually protect their roots through the severest 
seasons; but the trees and larger shrubs, which find no 
such shelter^ belong for the most port to more northern 
and arctic regions. Of the smaller plants, the Zizania 
aguatica may be noticed as peculiar to Canada, and 
abounding in most of the swamps (a grass not unlike rice, 
and afiforolng food to birds, and occasionally to the Indian 
trfbesj, and the ginseng, and Canadian lily, common to 
this country and Kamtehatska. From the sap of the maple 
(acer taccAarinum), as it rises in the earlier part of 
spring, sugar Is made in considerable quantities ; in col¬ 
lecting which, from trees scattered over thousands of 
acres, whilst the snow still covers the ground, much 
hardship is frequently endured: these dtstnets are called 
sugaries, and are a valuable description of property. 
The mode of procuring it Is by inserting a small cane 
shoot through an Incision made In the bark, the sap 
being recelvM in a wooden trough placed under it; it is 
afterwards boiled, and then left to cool into a hard solid 
mass, of a dark brown colour, which is moulded the 
form of the jars which contain it; the value of the' 
article is about half of that produced from the sugar, 
cane. Most of the oak growing in the woods is unfit 
for ship* building, and tlio greater part of the timber 
used for that purpose is imported from New England. 
'The species called the live oak, which grows in the 
warmer parts of the colony. Is, however, said to be well 
adapted for ship timber; the various kinds of wood 
available for no other purpose, serve to supply the pot 
and pearl-ash manufactories. Amongst the wild anU 
mals, ranging through these unreclaimed regions, are 
the American elk,*tallow deer, bear, wolf, fox, wild cat. 
racoon, martin, otter, and various species of J'iveme and 
Mustekt t tbo beaver, hare, grey and red squirrel; and 
in the more southern parts, the buffalo and roebuck: 
the bears usually hyliernate, if the season has enabled 
them to get sufficiently fat fur the purpose ; if not, they 
migrate to a more southerly climate. {Richard$on'» 
fauna BorealiSt p. 160 Amongst the birds, may be 
noticed the wild pigeon, quail, partridge, and different 
kinds of grouse; of the water birds, the species are 
very numerous, as might be inferred from the general 
character of the region, where, in the basin of the 
St. Laurence, and the numerous lakes occupying the 
cflcvated table-lauds around it, half tho fresh water on 
tlie surface of the globe is collected ; a humming bird 
(tho smallest of its genus) is also indigenous, and may 
be seen in tbo Quebec gardens, flitting round tlie 
flowers, and constantly on tho wing. Amongst the 
it^les, the rattlesnake Is occasionally met with. 
Fish, in great variety and abundance, are found in the 
Udiei and rivers; in which respect few streams can 
rival the St. l^aurence; tho sturgeon is common, and 
the salmon and herring fisheries arc considerable; 
seals are also met with occasionally, in large shoals, in 
the lower parts of the river, r^rests can only exist 
where the prevailing winds bring with them sufficient 
moisture, but they may usually be taken as a measure 
of the fertility of the soil, no loss tiian of tho humi¬ 
dity of the climate: in this respect, therefore, takon 
generally, Canada must be considered a fertile region; 
the upMr province much more so than the lower 
one. Tobacco, hemp, flax, and the diflbrent kinds of 
grain and of pulse, are successfully cultivated ; as are 
ill the commoner fruits and vegetables of England; 
melons of diflhrent species abound, and are probably 
Indigenous ; as are also tiie strawberry and raspberry: 
those last flourish luxuriantly In the woods: and on 
the plains behind Quebec are gathered in great quan¬ 
tities, and taken to that market. Pears and apples suc- 
■o^ well, both there and at Montreal; and on tho 
sborm of Lake Erie, the grape, peach, and nectarine, 
as wdll as all the hardier kinds of fruity arrive at the 
greatest perfection. . ^ ^ 

CsuDoda does not appear to be rich in minerals, 
but Iran sftwonds In some districts; veins of silver-lead 
have been met with- In St. Paul’s Bay (fiO m. below 
Quebec), and coals, salt, and sulphur, are also known to 
wetafc In tiM colony. No volcanos have been discovered, 
but authentie accounts are preserved of several violent 
eailMMikkefi amongst others, one in 1663, when tre* 
mendottsoonvulsions,lasting for six months,extended 
from Qnrimc to Tadeamac (130 m. below It), which 
bMkenpthe lee of the rivers, and caused many great 
laad-slips and dislocations; in 1791, earthquakes were 
also frequent and violent, in the same r^on; and the 
okorei, teth of the Gulph and River St. Laurence (like 
those of the gi^ lakes, as previously noticed), preeent 
maigr proo(i|i of former convulsions in the horlsontol 
illidM of mdhit dilngle and shells, and in elevated lime- 
flfeooe Itrau, yrith wave-scooped marks, and lithodomous 


perforations, that occur on various parts of the shores. 
UvcITs vol. 11.) 

People. — The majority of the population in Lower 
Canada are of French origin, and are for the most part 
descendants of settlers from Normandy, established in 
the colony previously to 1769. Their number at that 
period was about 70,000, and In 1831 they had increased 
(according to the census) to upwards of 400,000; the 
most rapid augmentation probably of any on record 
from births alone. Neither the conquest, nor the long 
period which has since elapsed, has wrought any great 
change In their character and habits; nor has their 
increasing numbers induced them to make any con¬ 
siderable encroachments on the wilderness around: 
on the contrary, they have continued within their 
original limits, subdividing the land more and more, 
and subAiitting to a constantly decreasing ratio of com¬ 
fort. Thqr are frugal, honest, industrious, and hos¬ 
pitable, but cling with unreasoning tenacity to ancient 
prejudices and customs; by temperament, cheerfUl, 
social, engaging, and (from tho highest to the lowest) 
distinguished for courtesy and real {loliteness, they re¬ 
tain all the essenti.ll characteristics of the French pro¬ 
vinces under the ancient regime, and present the spec¬ 
tacle of an old, uneducated, stationary society, in a new 
and progressive world. A few seiguorial families possess 
large, but not very valuable, propeities: the class wholly 
dependent on wages is a veiy small one; and the great 
migoiity consists of a hard-working yeomanry (usually 
called habitans)t amongst whom there it almost a uni. 
versa) equality of condition and property, and of ig¬ 
norance too; for scarcely one of them can read or write. 
From the public colleges and seminaries established in 
the cities and other central points by the early possessors 
of the country, chiefly by the Jesuits (where the edu¬ 
cation resembles that of our public grammar-schools, 
and is entirely in the hands of the Catholic clergy), be¬ 
tween 200 and 300 annually finish their education, and are 
dispersed through the community: nearly the whole of 
those are of the class of habUans^ and return to reside 
amongst them, mostly as notaries or surgeons ; and thus, 
living on terms of complete social equality, though with 
greatly superior knowledge, in communities which pos¬ 
sess nothing in the shape of municipal institutions, they 
possess almost despotic influence over popular opinion 
and conduct In all public matters. The habitant under 
the old feudal tenures have cleared two or three belts 
of land along the St. Laurence, and cultivate them on 
the worst system of small forming; their farms and 
residences being all so connected, that tho country of the 
seignones aiipears like a continuous village. They spin 
and weave tiieir own wool and flax, and make their own 
soap, candles, and sugar. V.'hat ‘energy and eiiterpri.4e 
there exist in the community (lieyond the portion re¬ 
quired by this sort of routine) is exerted in tlie iur trailc 
and in hunting, which, it appears, they still inonojiolihe 
through the whole valley of tlio Mississippi. '^jAnd 
Durham^* Report, pp-Il—IS.) The Anglo-Saxon portion 
of the population of Lower Canada consists almost 
wholly of persons who have emigrated from the United 
KinKaom,or the descendants of such, subsequent to 1769. 
A considerable addition was made* to their numbers by 
U. S. loyalists in 1787 ;-at a subsequent period many 
families from Vermont nave settled in the townships 
adjoining that state, and since the formation of the Ame¬ 
rican Ijind Company poany have emigrated througti 
their exertions. A msdoHty of the labouring class in this 
portion of the population are Irish Catholics; the rest 
are English or scutch Protestants, by whom the re¬ 
sources of the country, so far as they have been called 
forth, have been mainly developed. It is also by these 
tiiat the internal and foreign commerce has been created, 
which is wholly in their hands, us well as a large portion 
of«the retail trade of the province; besides this, they 
possess the best cultivated farms In the province, and are 
owners of folly half the more valuable seimorics. {.Lord 
Durham'a Report, p. 14.) The inhabitants of the imper 
province consist principally of the descendants of u. S. 
loyalisfs, previou^y to 1787, and of subsequent settlers, 
or their descendants, from the United Kingdom and the 
States: an extensive emigration from the former, sub¬ 
sequent to 1828, nearly doubled the previous population 
of the province. Of the Immigrants from the U. King¬ 
dom, many were half-pay army or navy officers, and of 
the working classes a considerable proportion were Irlsli. 
The Catholic population of the upper province is esti¬ 
mated af one flfth part of the whole: in tho back part 
of the Niagara district some Dutch settlers are estab¬ 
lished; and a few French fomllles along the Detroit. 
The population at present is estimated at 400,000, scat¬ 
tered for the most part along an extensive frontier, with 
very Imperfect means of inter-communJeation; the more 
thlwly-settied districts being, of course, In the occu¬ 
pation of the older section of residents, who are for the 
most part owners also of the wild lands In those districts. 
The number of immigrants from the U. Kingdom, whii h 
landed at the port of Quebec in the nine y&tn Ading 
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1B3H, amounted to 263,089: of these, 166,000 proceeded to or pursulto. But would such a determination be either 
the upper province; but of the whole number, from politic or proper? Wp answer, certainly It would not. 
60 to 00 per cent., re^nieratedt after a short residence, America has been settled, civilised, and improved only 
to the U. States. The greatest number which emigrated through perpetual encrodchments on the natives; and to 
In any one year was in 1832, when 61,746 arrived at Que- say that these should cease, wt^d be to say that vast 
bee; the smallest number was in 1888, when 4,M2 only tracts of fine country should be doomed to continued 
reached that port. Within the period spoken of there barbarism ^ ^ 

were also 50,000 estimated to have reached tlie provinces Dutribution and Tenure cff hand* m the Lower Pro- 

S y way of New York and the Erie canal; a like proper- vihee. Government, Ac^About l-38th part of the area of 
on Of whom also re-emigrated. {Lord Durham** Re- the prov. is estlmatea to be under some sort ot cultivation. 
port, pp. 76,77., Append, C.) The arrangements made for The extent of land surveyed in each district, down to lOtli 
conveying and locating these immigrants (mostly of the July, 1838, was — In the Montreal district, 2,286,750 acres; 
poor labouring classes, and two thirds of the number Three Rivers, 2,098,908 do.; Quebec, 1,383,666 do.; Gas- 
Irish) were most imperfect and unsatisfactory ; causing pe,400,639 do.; making a total of 6,169,96:1 statute acres, 
an enormous amount of suffering to them, and a very (Lord Durham’* Rep., Append. B., p. 176.) This is di¬ 
great inconvenience and alarm to the residents of Que- vlded into townships averaging about 70,000 sq. acres, and 
bee. The crowded state of the vessels, and deficiency of is exclusive of an allowance ol 5 per cent, for highways, 
food, induced disorders of an infectious nature, so that a and ofa block of land, set off for the British American Land 


uarantme station had to be established at Grosse Isle (a 
csert spot about 10 m. below Quebec, and a fever hos¬ 
pital on Point Levi), to obviate the sprqad of infection 
through the city; and funds had to be raised and dis¬ 
tributed, by a voluntary society, to relieve the wants 
of such as were unable to obtain or unfit for employ¬ 
ment 

The disturbances of which Canada has been recently 
the theatre, and which. It is not very likely, will soon 
subside, will most probably prevent, for a lengthened 
period, any considerable influx of immigrants. And, 
certainly, if wo look to the well-being of the immi¬ 
grants, which is the principal consideration, this is nut 
much to be regretted. There can be no doubt that the 
'.alley t)f the Mississippi offers incomparably greater 
advantages to industrious immigrants, whether with or 
without capital, than can be enjoyed in any part of Ca¬ 
nada. It has a better climate, a better and a cheaper 
soil, and is free fiom the greater number of those social 
grievances that disturb and embitter society in Canada. 
The wonder, in fact, is, not that so many of the emi¬ 
grants to Canaila have left it for the U. States, but that 
any considerable portion of them should have remained 
behind. 

ITie native Indian tribes still occupy portions of this 
colony on hikes Superior and Huron, and along tlic 
whole extent towards the N. boundaries; but their num¬ 
bers are rapidly diminishing, and they are fast degene¬ 
rating from their original spirit and character, so that the 
utter extinction of the race seems inevitable, as civilisa¬ 
tion advances on the wilderness, to which, only, they 
appear to br adapted. Various attempts have been made, 
from 177(i, downwarc^ to settle and instruct them In agri¬ 
culture and the arts, but with very little success. 'I'here 
are five of these' settlements in the lower province; the 
number of Indians at which is estimated at 3,437, the 
must numerous being the Iroquois and Algonqulns. 
(Pari. Report, 1837 ; Report qf Gen. Daring, 1828.) It 
is stated in these reports that some years back the 
Indians were able to supply our settlements (then suf¬ 
fering from famine) with some corn; but they have 
been driven back by subsequent settlers; and the in¬ 
troduction of the fur trade has idso tended to indispose 
them from settling: those located on the reserves of the 
colony are a degenerate race, and live much like the 
gypbie.s amongst us. Those of the Six Nations (who ^cre 
tlie firm allies of the British in the first American war) 
arc estimated at 2,149; the Mohawks of the Bay of 
Quints 337; the other tribes at 6,428: they occupy tracts 
along the rivers St. Clair, Aux Sables, Detroit, Thames, 
Ouse, and Credit; lakes Slmcoe, Klee, Mud, and Balsam, 
and Point Peter: the great Manitoiiwaniiing (containing 
about 1,000,000 acres) is also appropriated to Indians, who 
choose to settle. The lauds are ncld under the crown 
in joint tenancy to them and their posterity, and are 
not allowed to be leased or sold without its consent. Be¬ 
sides the above, there are other tribes round the shores of 
lakes Michigan, and the 8. side of Lake Superior (about 
2,000 in all), who consider themselves as owing allegiance 
to the British crown, and attend to receive presents 
annually: there are also many tribes on the N. sides of 
lakes Huron and Superior, who consider that vast tract 
their own, and occupy it as hunting-grounds. Lurge 
sums have been expended by religious societies in ftitfie 
efforts to improve them; and the Indian department of 
government has occasionally cost 150,000/. in a single year: 
the object of the last, however, has rather been to make 
the services of the Indians available in war, than with a 
view to their permanent improvement; the Hudson’s 
Bay and Canada companies have, also, not scrupled to 
employ them in the same way; and the report above re¬ 
ferred to states, that without a change of astern in both 
respects ** the fate of the Indians is sealed.” But the 
truth is, that, however it may be changed, their fate is 
** sealed.” Experience has sufficiently proved that the 
red men are incapable of any real civilisation ; and no¬ 
th!^ can prevent their extermination other than the 
abiKig oy a determination not to enter their territories, 
or to interfere in any degree with their grounds, habits. 


Company, in the co. Sherbrook, distr. of Three Riirers. 
containing 685,089 acres. The land comprised in the 
seigniorial districts amounts to about 8,300,000 acres; of 
this last, the whole has been grunted by the crown, sub¬ 
ject to an obligation to concede to actual settlers, and 
4,3(M),0(K) acres have been thus conceded. Of the town¬ 
ship land 3,500,000 acres have been disposed of ** for other 
than public purposes.” 1 he grants made by the French 
government previously to the conquest were on one uni¬ 
form system. Seiffntortes (or manors containing from 9 to 
36 sq. leagues) were created in lav our of cert^n leading 
individuars, who were bound to grant or ** concede** a 
specified portion to any applicant; the profit, to the 
seignior, being derived from payment of a small rent, 
from services whh'h the censitaire (or tenant)was bound to 
perform ; from l-12th of the corn ground (by compulsion) 
at the seigniorial mill; and <rotn a fine on the transference 
of the property (otlicr than by iiilieritance). 

This wretched sort ot tenure, (ftpied in great part 
from tlie feudal system existing in France previously to 
the Revolution, was unfortunately maintained after the 
British acquired possession of the country The conse- 
uence has been that the P^rench pop. has been con¬ 
ned to a comparatively limited extent of territory, and 
has never amalgamated with the British; for, by en¬ 
abling every individual to obtain a portion of land, 
which, as the pup. increased, became gradually less, witb« 
out any Immediate outlay, young men were tempted to 
remain at home ; and being subject to feudal regmations 
and services, the occupiers were bound, as it were, 'to a 
routine system. Hence the French Canadians exhibit 
a singular want of activity and enterprise; and the 
portion of the prov. which they occupy has a dense and 
a poor pop., strongly attached, as already seen, to ancient 
habits and modes or existence. 

Since the prov. came under the British government.' 
the plans under which land has been granted and sold 
have differed very widely at different periods ; but have 
very rarely, indeed, been estaiiiished on sound principles. 
The township lauds have been granted in many modes, 
differing both in their character and object: at first, 
they were granted to settlers in free and common soc- 
cage, with a reservation to resume all, or any part, if re¬ 
quired for military purposes, but subject to no other 
conditions : the quantity, so granted to each individual, 
being limited to 100 acres for himself, and 50 acres addi- 
Uonal for each member of his family; the governor 
having authority to increase this amount, by 1,0(M> acres. 
These favourable terms were meant to attract settlers 
from the colonies, which now form the U. States. In 
1775 this arrangement was superseded, and the Quebec 
Act of the preceding year having restored the French 
code and language, corresponding instructions were 
given, that future grants should again be made in fief 
and seigniory, and three seigniories were thus create. 
In 1791 the regulations of 1763 were revived, though with 
certain conditions annexed to them, which in practice 
were avoided; and this mode continued till 1826: but the 
constitutional act of 1791 also enacted that a reserve fbr 
the support of a Protestant clergy should be made, in 
respect of every grant, equal in value, as near as could be 
estimated, to l-7th part of the laud granted. The 
crown reserves, to a like extent, originated in the view 
of supplying, first by sales and ultimately by rmiti, an 
Independent source of revenue, and obviating the ne¬ 
cessity of taxes, and consequently of such dbputea as 
had led to the independence of the U. States. These 
reserves, however, nave proved most serious oiMitjM.iyf 
to the welfare of the colony, which the mis-construo* 
tlon, or violation, of the act, has aggravated, by 
ing their extent beyond what appears to have been 
contemplated. (Lord Durham** Report, Append. B., 
pp. 6, 7.) From 18U6, downward, no now townships 
were granted; and the grants, on to 1814, were in lou of 
200 acres, to actual settlers, and few in number. From 
the last date, grants were made on ■* location tickets,” 
rcouiring the erection of a house, and the clcttring and 
cultivating 4 acres, before the title was perfected.- In 1826 
the new mode of selling land by auction, at a f i ff t frrm tri 
L 1 3 
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upiet price* wai adopted, the purchase-money being 
Myable by four annuid instalments, without Interest. 
In <1831, the purchase-mouey was to be repaid by half- 
yearly liutalments; and in 1837, to obviate the bad ef- 
fscts of riving credit on such sales, the purchase-money 
was made payable at the time of sale: but in prac. 
tlce this has not been effected. Besides the grants 
made under these difibrent regulations, other excej^ 
tlonal ones have been made—mostly in reward of public 
services: such as those to the militia of the revolutionary 
war, and of that of 1812 — many valid claims in these 
respects stiU remaining to be settled: there has also been 
an exc^ional sale of nearly 800,0U() acres to the British 
N. American Lund Company, The crown reserves 
must be considered as virtually abandoned when the 
auction sales were Introduced; and an act of the im¬ 
perial legislature has authorised the sale of l-4tli part of 
the cler^ reserves, at a rate not exceeding 100,000 acres 
annually. In these various ways, about 3,600,000 acres have 
been disposed of. (For some remarks on the pollcv of 
these grants, see post.) Of late years a revenue nas 
been derived from timber property In both provinces: 
originally the right of cutting timber was a monopoly in 
the hands of contractors, for supplying that article lor 
tlie navy, who usually sold licenses to merchants and 
lumber-men, by whom all the legal trade was In coti- 
SMuence engrossed. In 1824 licenses to cut were first 
offered by government by auction: the value of an acre I 
of timber, at the price charged for these, is often very 
much greater than that required for land, and the first 
iniitalraont h&s been paid frequently for land solely in 
the view of cutting down the timber. The Ottawa is 
the chief seat of the trade, which is, in a great measure, 
forced and factitious ; and which, while it is of no real 
advantage to Canada, entails a heavy burden on Great 
Britain. In fact, but for the upjust and oppressive regu¬ 
lation by which a duty of .'i5s. a lo.od is laid on Baltic 
timber, while timber from British America is only 
chargMl with a duty of 10s., very little, indeed, of the 
latter would be imported. The amount received on the 
sales of crown land in the lower province, from 1828 to 
1837 inclusive, was 33,863/.; on clergy reserves, 60,425/.; 
timber duties, 58,085/. In the upper province, for the 
same period, crown lands 33,8.53/. \ clergy reserves, 
114,0118/.; timber duties, 68,085/. The timber is chiefly 
red and white pine and oak. 

Each district lias its own judges, whoso jurisdiction 
(except Gaspe) is independent of the others, and only 
subject to the court or appeal. A sheriff is also ap¬ 
pointed for each district, and grand voyer, or general 
inspector of the roads. These appear to be the only cha¬ 
racteristics ; but as respects judicial affairs, Gaspc i.s 
dependent on Quebec; and the ruad&of St. Francis arc 
surveyed by the grand vuyers of Montreal and Three 
llivers. The subdivisions of those districts arc counties, 
townships, parishes, and extra-parochi.al places : that of 
Montreal has 19, Quebec 13, Three llivers 6, St. Fr.an- 
cis 3, and Oaspe 2 counties, respectively; thesy are chiefly 
political subdivisions, marked out for the purpose of 
returning members to the provincial parliament. The 
parishes and townships are merely aivisioiis for such 
local purposes as the repairs of roads, inspection of 
fences, water-courses, Sec : eimh is subdivided into sec¬ 
tions (not exceeding 10); the parishes vary much in 
extent, and those which are (jathollc also serve for 
limits, in the ecclesiastical jurisdiction of that church: 
the townships usually enclose a square of 10 miles. 
There are in all 175 seigniories, 33 fiefs, and 160 town¬ 
ships. The cities of Quebec and Montreal were incor¬ 
porated under temporary acts, which have been allowed 
to expire without renewal; these were the only muni¬ 
cipal corporations in the province. In the Catholic 
parishes, churchwardens are appointed, and in some 
localities, ** a council of notables,'^ to manage the secular 
f^rs of the churcli and what are called the ftinds of 
** the fabriquet** under old French ordinances, so doubt- 
ftil and contradictory, as to cause ftequent litigation. The 
Income of their clergy is derived firom the 26th bushel of 
all grain grown by the parishioners; this, however. Is 
contingent on the proprietor being a Catholic. When an 
estate passes Into Trotestant hands, this right is lost: 
and hence the natural aversion of the priests to any 
Protestant settlements being made within the selmlories; 
iior is there any provision for the Catholic clergy, in 
the event of any part of the French population sealing 
b^ond the seimfories, which, no doubt, has had some 
effbet in confimng it within their limits. There are no 
provisions or regulations for the poor; and this as well 
as all other kcal matters, were under the immediate 
dircctian and control of the colonial legislature, whose 
time appears to have been chiefly occupied by aflUrs, 
such as usually come under the cognisance of parish 
eestries and corporations in England. The eccieslas- 
ticri goverame^t of the (church of England vests in the 
bishop of Qubhoc (whose Jurisdiction extends over both 
provliiCM)* an archdeaimn of Quebec, and under them 
netors (or each parish, and ministers for each mluion— 


when formed: there are 44 clergymen, and 63 churches 
and chapels, finished and in progress. The bishop states 
that from 16 to 20 additional clergymen are required 
for the present wants of the colony. (Lord Durham's 
Report^ Apppettd. C'., p. 69.). There is also a Catho¬ 
lic bishop of Quebec, paid by the government out of 
certain public revenues, and under him a body of secular 
clergy, for the seigniories, and some female monastic 
establishments. The Protestant dissenters have places 
of worship, and ministers in various parts of the pro¬ 
vince. The ministers of what are called ** missions,’^ are 
paid through the medium of the Society for Propagating 
the Gospel, to whom an annual parliamentary grant is 
made for the purpose. The ministers of the Church of 
Scotland are in part paid by the general government, and 
In part by their congregations; the other sects support 
their own clergymen. As respects charitable institutions, 
and the relief of the poor, certain sums are granted annu- 
ally by the legislative assembly, under certain acts “ for se¬ 
curing and supporting the Indigent, the insane, and found- 
lingsand for " the aid of such religious communities as 
receive and administer relief to sick and infirm i>crRous, 
and fouUdlings; other benevolent societies, unconnect¬ 
ed with religion,are occasionally assisted in the same way; 
these are mostly managed by nuns, or by benevolent 
Protestant ladies. The general hospital of the Grey 
nuns, the Ladies' Benevolent Society, tne orphan asylum, 
and the house of industry, at Montreal; the convent 
of Ursuline nuns at Three llivers; the H6tel Dieu, and 
two other asylums, at Quebec; are the chief of those: 
4,609/. Gs. Bd. currency were granted for this purpose la 
1838: this has exclusive reference to the rcMditit poor. 
For emigrants, an hospital was established by a provineuil 
act of 1823; a fever hospital was also subsequently 
erected at Point Levi, and a fund created, to give medical 
assistance to sick emigrants, and assist indigent ones to 
resu:li their destination; a poll-tax of 5s. currinicy on 
those coming out under government sanction; anil Kwr. 
on all others was also levied on ship-masters, and the 
amount divided, equally, between the Quebec Emigrant 
Hospital and Society, and the Montreal General Hos¬ 
pital, and Emigrant .Society; besides which occasional 
grants have continued to be made, for these purposes, by 
the legislature, from time to tunc. For the relief of 
mariners, a duty of a penny a ton is levied on every 
vessel arriving from any port out of the limits of tho 
province: the portion received at Qucliec goes to sup¬ 
port the marine hospital there, which was built by a 
public grant; that received at Montreal goes to the 
general hospital of that city: various acts have also 
passed to establish dep6t8 for (lie relief of ship¬ 
wrecked mariners. There arc four such at Anticosti, one 
near Cape ('hat, and another at Mugd.*ilene Itiver. 
Another class of persons have become regular objects 
of legislative reller; viz. tlie small farmers of particular 
localities, in consequence of the failure of their crops; 
in some cases, to supply immediate want; in others, to 
enable them to procure seed corn, and seed potatoes; 
this is usually done by way of loan—the rcpayiirmt 
being quite hopeless: the pernicious tendency of this, 
and the gross partiality and abuses it has ooca&ioncd, 
arc stated, in a very forcible way, in liord Durluun’K 
lleport (p. 35., and A)mendix B., pp. 22,23.). As rcsjx'cts 
the vagrant poor, mu^ complaint is made by townships 
bordering on the seigniories, of the bunlcn caused by an 
influx from these; whilst no township poor are found 
levying contributions in the* seigniories. In the Quebec 
district a like complaint is made, by parishes on the 
S. bank, of similar visitations from those on tho N. 
side: but they do not appear to have hitherto produced 
any remedial measures. 

According to the system of elementary schools estab¬ 
lished by the provincial legislature, each county was 
divided into districts (usually smaller than the parishes 
or townships): the number has varied under different 
acts, but latterly there were said to be about 1,000 
schools, with 40,000 scholars; and the ftinds granted for 
their support amounted to 26,000/. annually; the patron¬ 
age and irresponsible management of this grant (amount¬ 
ing to half the whole ordinary civil expenditure of the 
province) were vested in the county members. The 
teachers appointed were for the most part so utterly 
Ignorant as to be unabie to write, and the extent of their 
exertions amounted to teaching the children the cate¬ 
chism by rote. When the act sanctioning this gross 
politioal job came to be renewed, the legislative council 
properly refused their sanction. (LordDurham's Report^ 
p. 35.) There is an act still in force (41 Geo. 3. c. 17.) 
** bjr which a majority of the inhabitants " of any parish or 
township, by petition to the government, may subject the 
whole of it to the expense of erecting schoolhouscs, and 
accommodation for teachers, but none have availed 
themselves of it. 

The superior oolites and schools, that exist under the 
management of the Catholic clergy, have been previ^^ly 
noticed: at present there exists no Means of cc^ege 
education for Protestants within the province, and Wi- 
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•equently the desire of obtaining general and professional means of subjecting the executive council to any sort of 
Instruction annu^ly draws a great many young men to reruonslbllity; for the legislative council was confos- 
the U. States: In respect to the commoner kinds of sedly. In practice, merely an Instrument in the hands 
education, the British nop. are scarcely better off thgn of the executive council to restrain the popular branch 
the French. of the legislature, to which It was generally opposed; 

The roads and bridges of the province are under the hence, from first to last, ** the assembly were in a 
control of a grand voyer'* and deputy for each dis- state of continuous warfare with the executive, for the 
trict, a surveyor of roads for each parish or township, purpose of obtaining the powers inherent to a repre- 
ond an overseer of highways for each section of either sentative body, by the very nature of a representative 
of the latter. The grand voyer opens new roads, and government.*'^ (Lord Durham's Report^ pp. 28—31.) 
sees established ones kept in repair throughout the dis- The great business of the colonial legislature appears 
trict; and decides, by a procHs verhalt the share each to have consisted in what is usually called parish bu- 
farm ought to contribute of whatever work is done by siness in England; this was the necessary consequence 
'' joint laltour'* There appears to be no appeal firom his of there being no local bodies, with authority to manage 
authority: the other officers are bis representatives, each local affairs, or levy local rates; hence the general 
within ids respective bounds. Two kinds of public high- practice of making parliamentary grants for local works ; 
ways arc recognised— front and bye roads: the former and the situation of such a colony makes these of such uri- 
are those which run between two ranges of con- mary importance, that the number of roads and bridges 
cessions,** or through the front range of the river; the constructed is the test by which the merits of a colonial 
different portions of these are maintained by the farms legislature are usually estiniated. In this respect, how- 
which they limit; those of the townships are usually of a ever, tlie views of the assembly of Lower Canada appear 
squareform, whilst the seigniorial farms have lU breadths to have been very narrow and exclusive, and to have 
to 1 length; and hence the latter have the smallest extent afforded just cause of complaint to the upper province, 
of road to maintain. The bye-roads are repaired by by causing the suspension of their vigorous efforts to 
“joint labour,*’ and so, hi fact, is a considerable portion connect their territories with the great highway of the 
of the other, such as hills, marshes, bridges, or any parts St. Laurence. Nor is the character of their other Icgis- 
of more than average difficulty, as well as through all lative measures such as to entitle the assembly to any 
unconceded and all uncultivatra lands, the contributors great share of admiration or respect. During the 45 
being “ail those to whom the road is useful,’* that is, those years of its existence, it effected little or no reform in 
who must pass over it to get to church or market. No local the acknowledged evils of the civil code; and its attempts 
rates are levied for those purposes, but charges, usually de- in this respect had exclusive reference, not to the law 
frayed in England by parlsli or county rates, frequently itself, but merely to its administration; and resulting, 
come nut of the provincial treasury for such purposes, and as they did, in statutes passed only fur limited periods 
largo sums have from time to time been grantedby thelo- (which were sometimes renewed and sometimes allowed 
gislatuns and disbursed by commissioners appointed by to expire), they fur the most part caused additional un- 
the govoinor. Mr. Bouchette, the surveyor general (JTop. certainty and cmifusIoA. {Lord Durham's Report^ Ap- 
Dtct.), states the sums voted for repair of roads and canals, pend, if., pp. 9—12.) • 

from 1814 to 18.10, to be 384,172/., of which, however, The principal officers of the government are appoint- 
2r>,(M)n/. was granted for the Welland Canal in the upper ed by tlie crown, and hold their appointments during 
pruv. This heavy expenditure does not appear to have pro. pleasure. The chief of these are,—the assistant civH 
duced corresponding results, for I he roads in general arc secretary, provincial secretary and registrar, receiver- 
very bad, and tin. lines of communication very incom- general, inspector-general of accounts, &c.; there are 
ph te : in this respect, the blocks of laud called “ crow n,*’ also G collectors of customs; 3 judges at Quebec, and 3 at 
and “ clergy reserves/’ have proved the greatest nui- Montreal; with numerous oth€*r functionaries. There is 
sauces, f«ir they are dispersed over every part of a town- also an unpaid magistracy, appointed by the crown, who 
ship, one between every two settlements, 'fhe present are rociuired to possess immovable property, beyond all 
law, whereby the roads are regulated, was passed in liabilities, of at least 300/. currency ; and commissioners 
17!)G, and the system simctioned by it appears to be who sit in the small cause courts, which are held weekly 
gcn<irally reprobated by the st'ttlcrs; and tunijiikes have in the cities, and on the first arid third Saturday of each 
been Kiiggcslf^d as very desirable for the colony, and also month in the rural districts, with power of adjournment, 
the esbiblishiiicnt of a highway rate. As regards the superior courts of justice, the judges 

iSovrrfjm’nt nj the Lower Province — Previously to piesiding in each district have supreme jurisdiction, 
its simpension, the constitution of this prov. rested The delay, expense, and uncertainty in the administration 
on the authority of an act of the imperial parliament, of the law in civil suits, is much and justly complaintHl of. 
pjissed in 1791 f31 Geo. 3. c. 31.). By this act (which Trial by jury was introduced, with the rest ofthecriml* 
proposed to extend the forms and advantages of the n.Hl and civil law of England, in 170.S; the juries were, at 
British* constitution to the colony) a legislative council first, exclusively taken from the cities, and subsequently 
and a house of assembly were created ; each of these h.ad (by a government order) were selecteil by the sheriffs, 
the power of framing laws, which, to be valid, required from these, and from tlie adjacent country, for 15 leagues 
the assent of both houses, and of the provincial govern- around. An act was subsequently passed, extending 
ment, by w Jiich they were transmitted to England, for these limits to the whole district; this gave the French 
the sanction of the crown: the council was to consist of an entire preponderance, and, as it was a temporary act, 
not less than l.'i, nor more than 23 members, to be the legislative council refused to renew It, and conse- 
iiominatcd by the crown during life. The House of As- quently it expired in 1836; since which, there has been 
scmbly was composed of 62 members, and now of 83 in reality no jury law whatever, and the composition of 
members ; those of the counties elected by proprietors of juries has been wholly in the hands of government, who 
Lind of the ann. val. of 40r., those of the towns by the have directed the sheriffs to act in conformity to the pre- 
owners of tenements of the ann. val. of 5/., or by renters vious order. All this, in the excited state of the public 
of tenements of KM. a year, having been residents in the mind, prevents any chance of impartial verdicts where 
colony, and paid not loss than one year’s rent: the mem- race interferes, and destroys all confidence in the admi- 
bers were ebn-ted for four years, but the governor had nistration of criminal justice. The French code of civil 
the jiower of dissolving the house within that period. It law was re-established in the province in 1774, by an 
was tirdalned that they should meet annually at least: Imperial act, usually called the Quebec Acts from this, 
th<*ir functions and powers resembl^ and were nearly as commercial cases have been subsequently excepted, but 
<.xtcnsive as those of the British Commons. The ex- there is great difference of opinion as to what constl- 
ccutive TOvernment remained, as before, in a governor tutes a commercial case. 

appointed by the crown, who is assisted by an executive The external trade of Lower Canada (as well as a 
council of 16 members; and for carrying on the provln- considerable portion of that of the upper province) is 
cial government the crown appears to have at first almost carried on through the medium of the ports of Quebec, 
wholly relied on its territorial resources, and on duties Montreal, St.John’s, Coteau du Lac, and Stanfield, 
imposed by imperial acts that had been passed prior to From the U. Kin^om Canada imports coals, metals, 
the introduction of this representative system Into the cordage, E. India produce, and various itinrfa of British 
colony. At length the government was obliged to manufactures ; from the British W. India colonies, 
accept the assembly’s offer of raising an additional re- sugar, molasses, rum, coffbe, and hard woods; from the 
venue by fresh taxes: this gave the latter some control U. States, beef, pork, biscuit, rice, and tobacco. Ow- 
in the levying and appropriation of part of the public ing to the unjust and oppressive preference given to 
income, and step by step they obtained the entire con- Canadian timber in the markets of Great Britain, it forms 
trol, every portion of the reserved revenue being given Iw far the principal article of export from the o^ony. 
up to them in 1832 (with the exception of the casual The next article Is com, especially wheat, which how- 
and territorial fdnds), by the 1 st and 2 d Wm. 4. c.23. ever, is supposed tobe mainly derived from the U. States* 

But it still remained without the least control or Influ- and then follow ashes, furs, fish, &c. In 1884, ^e total 
ence over the conduct or appointment of the public fiinc- value of the exports from Canada amnim t^ to 1,018,9221 
tionarles, by which the affisirs of the province were ad- The imports miefly consist of cottons, wooll^ Slks’ 
ministered; hence, the contest was continued after its linens, glass, hardware, coal, &c. Their total v^ua in 
financial demands had been conceded; and the civil list 1834 was 1,063,645/. The total revenue derived horn 
>PP^s to have been refused, in consc*qucnce of the de- taxes in 1836 amounted to 102,0^1. 
tonn^ation of the assembly not to give up Its only Canada was ceded by France tu England in 1768 * 
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prerloiuly been governed by French military 
authority; from thence, to 1771, it was under the rule 
of an Bn^ish governor and council, with JStuUtk law, 
adminlitered In the Engliih lanmiage only. From 1774 
to' 1791 it was governed by an Engilhh governor and a 
legislative council, appointed by the crown, with 
li*k criminal, and French civil law; and from 1791 down¬ 
ward, by the constitution, previously explained j Ae cc^ 
loiiy being then divided Into two provinces, each with 
an independent legislature. Down to 1774, the line of 
policy pursued was that which, had It been vigorously 
and systematically followed up, would certainly have re* 
dounded roost, in the end, to the advantage of the colony; 
inasmuch as It would have gradually subverted the insti¬ 
tutions and language of France, and established in their 
stead the Institutions and language of England. But the 
Quebec Act ol 1774 introduced a new and more liberal, but 
at the same time a short-sighted and most mistaken, po¬ 
licy. If Canada was to be preserved as an English colony, 
it Is clear it should, in as far as possible, have been made 
English In Its laws, Its language, and in the feelings and 
prejudices of the people ; and no institution should have 
been tolerated that might have prevented the gradual 
and complete amalgamation of the French with the Eng¬ 
lish settlers. Tlie Quebec Act unfortunately proceed^ 
on totally different principles. In order to conciliate the 
colonists, it substituted the old system of civil law, or 
chat called tlie Couiu7ne de Paris, for the civil law of 
England, and it directed the use of the French language 
to be resumed in the law courts. It is probably true that 
these (xmeessions, by gratifying the Canadians, had some 
cflbct in hindering them from joining the American colo- 
nists of Englisli origin in tlieir great and successful re¬ 
volt ; and consequently contributed to preserve the prov. 
for the British crown. 'Without stopping to inquire 
whether tills has been of any advantage to (>reat Britain, 
we incline to think that the difference of language, and 
the tieculiar circuThstances under which the French Ca¬ 
nadians were placed, would have effectually prevented 
tiiom, thougii the Quebec Act had never been heard of, 
from making common cause with the colonists of New 
England and the other American colonies. But, what¬ 
ever opinion may be come to as to this, there can be no 
doubt that tiio establishment of Frencli laws and language 
in the prov. has tended to insulate the French pop., 
to maintain them as a distinct race, and to restrain, 
and in a groat degree prevent, all intercourse between 
tliem and the colonists from England: in point of fact, 
th(‘ French In ('anada are now almost as much a distinct 

» lc as in 17G0. The Nation Canadienne has no sym- 
/, and but little communication, with Englishmen: 
bn the contrary, a broad line of demarcation and a deep- 
rooted antipatiiy subsists between them ; and we are 
afraid tiiat there is but little hope of tranquillity being 
restored In the prov. otherwise than by the complete 
triumph and ascendancy of one or other of tlie races. 

The institution of a representative assembly in 1791 
was intended by Mr. Pitt; as a boon to the Canadians, 
and It was supposed would attach them still more strongly 
to British interests. Most probably it could not have 
been much longer refused ; but it might have been fore¬ 
seen from the outset that a representative assemlily, fairly 
chosen by the colonists, could not long act in harmony 
with a legislative council nominated by the crown, and 
having a veto on its measures. The two bodies were in 
complete contradiction to each other; and yet it is plain 
Uiat unless a veto on the proceedings of the assembly 
were placed in the hands of the legislative .council, or 
directly in those of the executive guvomment, the colony 
would nave been Independent In fact. The truth is that 
it is not possible to establish a really responsible repre¬ 
sentative government in a colony; such government can 
exist only in an independent state. It is also obvious 
that while the proceedings of a representative assembly 
possessing the confidence of the Inhab. of a colony may 
be controlled and thwarted by the agents of the mother 
country, there must bo endless dissensions and disputes, 
unless, indeed, the latter concede all that is demanded, 
and content themselves with the name of rulors, while 
all real authority is engrossed by others. 

It would be to no purpose, even if our space permitted, 
to attempt to trace tne history of the disputes that have 
prevallea in the colony during the last twenty years. 
They had all, or mostly all, their origin in the same 
cause—the desire of the assembly to acquire additional 
powers, and of the executive to withhold them, or to 
concede such only as it would have been unsafe to deny. 
In the course of this struggle the assembly succeeded 
in redressing some abuses, and In acquring some va¬ 
luable privileges. But In such cases the conceding of 
any privilege, how important soever. Is productive only 
of a tmapotory reniite from fresh demands. The pre¬ 
tensions of the leaders of the assembly rose at length 
to such a height, that to concede them would inr- 
tually have been to concede the independence of the 
and as neither the government nor people 
m Bi^n wrire prepared ior such a stop, the outbreak 


that took place on the part of the Canadians, and the 
subsequent suppressbm of the constitution, and tlie oc¬ 
cupation of the country by British troops, seem to be 
only the necessary results of the pei'uliar circumbtances 
under which the colony has been placed. 

Distribution qf Ground in Upper Canada, Oovemsnent, 
»e. — The surveyed portion of Upper Canada comprises 
i7,6&8.544 acres, in 11 districts, and between .300 and 4 0 
townships. The pop. In 1835 was 336,500; the number 
of men embodied In the militia 39,499, forming 63 regi¬ 
ments. Wheat and tobacco are the chief exports. Of 
the surveyed lands, 450,000 acres are reserved for roads; 
2,395,687 acres are clergy reserves; 13,660,838 have been 
granted and appropriated, and there remain for future 
grants 1,147,019 acres. About l-48th part of the area is 
considered to be under cultivation. The modes of ^ant- 
ing have been the same as those described in the lower 
province. The crown and clergy reserves have also tieen 
made on the same principle as those of Lower Canada; 
in two cases the government has delegated the disposal 
of its waste lands to others: the district of Talbot (48,500 
acres) to Col. Talbot; and the crown reserves (1,384,413 
acres) and a block of land in the Huron district (of 
1,100,000 acres) to the ** Canada Company about 
l-30tli part of the granted land is under cultivation. 

The profuse manner in which these grants have been 
made, many very extensive tracts iiaving been given 
to parties who had no intention of settling upon thorn, 
coupled with the great extent of the clergy and state 
reserves, has had a most injurious influence over tlie 
colony, and lias materially retarded its progress. The 
lands thus given away to individuals not settling upon 
them, and reserved, by interposing uncultivated desert 
tracts between the actual settlers, render it, in all cases, 
much more difficult and expensive, and sometimes all 
but impossible, to form roads and other means of com¬ 
munication ; so that the cultivators are frequently cut 
off from a market for their produce; and being settled 
only in particular districts, they are less able to eombiiie 
for municipal and such like purposes, and for the esta¬ 
blishment of schools and churches, and tlie undertaking 
of public works that require co-operation. 

Lord Durham ascribes tlie backwiu-d state of Canada, 
as compared with the adjoining districts of the U. 
States, mainly to the influence of the circumstances 
now glanced at. But though their disastrous operation 
be established beyond all doubt, they are by no means 
the only, nor even the principal, cause' of the backward 
state or the colony. Quite as little providence was tna^ 
nitested in the granting of lands In the greater number of 
the American states when they were colonics of England, 
and yet their progress was one of unexampled prosperity. 

'were this the jiropcr jilace for such investigations, H 
might be very easily shown that that plan for the dis¬ 
posal of public lands by auction at a fixed upset price, 
which Lord Durham is so anxious to recommend, would 
be very liitlc better than the system he has so justly 
censured. “ When,” says Mr. Sliireff, “ the extent of 
unoccupied surface, the extent of soil which is occupied 
and remaining uncleared, and the tens of millions of 
acres which have never been surveyed, are considered, 
tlie price of Canadian land is extravagantly high, and far 
above its intrinsic value to actual settlers. Land, like 
other things, is cheap or dear by comparison ; govern¬ 
ment land in the U. States being sold at 6s. 3d. an acre, 
Ualitax currency, ought to make Uie British government 
blush for its policy in Canada. The price of land sur¬ 
rendered by the six nations, and covered with forest, is 
fixed at 15s. an acre, which is more than double the price 
of government land in the western U. States, supoporin 
quality, situated in a finer climate, clothed with luxuriant 
grass, and without an obstacle to immediate cultivation. 
It is pojiulation alone which imparts value to land, and 
a more efihctual method could not be devised for pre¬ 
venting a further influx of inhab. to Upper Canada, mid 
drawing away many of those already settled, than go- 
veniment adhering to the present prices of land.” ( Tour 
through N, America, p. 365.) 

This is the statement of an excellent judge of agricul¬ 
tural matters, and is obviously quite conclusive. But 
whatever the upset price may be, the plan of selling 
land In any colony, and especially in one in the situation 
of Canada, seems highly objectionable. The preferable 
plan would be to make grants of lands to all settlers on 
a uniform system, in some proportion to their available 
capital, with a limitation of the maximum quantity to 
be assigned to any individual; and making it a condition 
of all grants, that they should be forfeited in a given 
time, unless certain specified improvements were effected 
upon them within that time. 

A small tax, not exceeding Id. in the pound, is levied 
both on cultivated and waste lands; the former being va¬ 
lued at 20t. the acre, the latter at 4s. The whole amount 
of taxation of a farm of 100 acres, in the upper province, 
is about I8s. This tax began to be levied by the provincial 
government in 1820. If 8 years are in arrear, the shueiffia 
authorised to sell ( but tnis has been done only li^ few 
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Instancei, when the owners allowed It os the cheapest and 
easiest witj of making a title to the rest of their land. The 
number or churches built, or In progress, connected with 
the Church of England is about 90; the number of 
clergymen 73; the number of followers are estimated 
at l.'H),000, by the Bishop of Montreal, within whose 
diocese the province is included, and under him are 
the archdeacons of York and of Kingston. {Lord Dur~ 
ham** Rqport^ Appen. C., p. 67.) The Presbyterians of 
the Scotch church, the Catholics, and the Wesleyans, 
are the other chief sects: the latter are said to out¬ 
number any of the rest. The ministers of the Church of 
Scotland are supported partly by stipends from the 
government, partly by their respective congregations; 
the Catholics have a bishop, who resides at Toronto, and 
who also receives an annual grant from the government 
to aid in the maintenance of himself and priesthood; 
the ministers of the otiier sects are wholly supported by 
their congregations. By the Constitutional Act of 1791, 
reserves of land were set apart in this, as in the lower 
province, for the maintenance of “ the Protestant 
clergy;** the economical evils resulting from this mode 
of rmsing religious funds have been previously noticed, 
but another Important question has arisen, which has 
reference solely to their application: the chief point at 
issue being, whether the words **Protestant clergy** are 
to be understood in an exclusive or general sense. The 
adherents of the Church of England have claimed, from 
the first, the sole enjoyment of the funds, though (even if 
all who belong to no other sect be supposed to be within 
their pale) they arc in a considerable minority, and likely 
so to continue; the adherents of the Church of Scotland 
claim to be put entirely on a level with the Church of 
England, and have demanded an equal division of the 
funds between the two; the other Protestant sects aflUrm 
that the term includes them also, and have forpially 
claimed that an equal provision shall be made for them. 
But brsiiles these sectarian claimants, there is another 
party, comprising the Catholics, and no inconsiderable 
portion of the members of the other sects, uho affirm 
the justice of a broader principle, and contend that 
the iunds shall either be applied to the purposes of 
all religious creeds whatever, or that, leaving each 
sect to provide fur its own establishment, the law 
shall be set aside, as inexpedient, and the funds ap¬ 
propriated to the general purposes of government, or 
to the support of some general system of education. 
In IKlfi, the governor (Sir J. Colborne) established .‘>7 
rectories, which arc supposed to convey the same pri¬ 
vileges .and .authority as English ones, even to the right 
of levying tithes. Previously to this, though the clergy 
of the Chur, h of hhigland were an endowed body, and 
in the receipt of a much larger share of public money 
than the other sects, they possessed no exclusive privi¬ 
leges or authority, llcnce the measure was regarded by 
till, other sects as placing them in a position of legal infe¬ 
riority, and causeu so mucli indignation, that some arc 
ilisposed to rank this as the chief predisposing cause of 
the recent insurrection ; nor has a subsequent opinion 
in favour of the legality-of the measure given % the 
English law officers of the crown, in 1837, tended to 
recommend it. {Lord Durham's Report^ pp. 62—65.) 

The educational establishments or the colony are very 
insufficient and defective: a college has been established 
at Toronto; but the mode in which it has been esta¬ 
blished, and the regulations adopted in it, arc amongst 
the grievances publicly set forth by the colony ; the most 
valuable portion of the lands oiiginally set apart for 
the support of schools throughout the country having 
been diverted to its endowment. There have been, 
oi'casionally, grants by the legislature for the purposes 
of education; but the schools are few, and of an In¬ 
ferior kind, even in the best settled districts, and in the 
remoter ones there are none. It must also be understood 
tliai a very considerable portion of this province is, as 
yet, without roads, mills, post-offices, or churches; hence 
the intercommunication of the different settlers is of a 
very limited and uncertain description ; nor has any 
ade<;uatc system of local assessment been established 
to improve or create internal means of communication. 
Funds have been occasionally voted, as in the lower 
province, by the provincial lepslaturo, for the purpose; 
but, as they were at the disposal of the House of As¬ 
sembly, which chiefly represents the interests of the older 
and more settled districts, they were not usually applied 
where they were most needed. At present the state of the 

C rovinctal finances precludes any such aid being granted, 
1 consequence *bf the debt incurred by attempting to 
carry into efibet a resolution, many years since adopted, 
of removing or obviating all the natural impediments in 
the course of the St. Laurence, and effecting a con¬ 
tinuous ship navigation from its mouth to the head of 
Lake Huron, with this object in view, the House of 
Asseinb^ took a large portion of the shares of the 
Wellaim Canal (which had been commenced by a few 
sniritedndivlduals), and it subsequently undertook the 
Oornwali Canal, to avoid Long Sault Rapids; but the 


House neglected to ensure the continuation of their 
plan In the lower province, which was indispensable 
to its completion, and as the legislature of the lower 

g rovluce declined to co-operate with them, the works 
ave been suspended, after encumbering the province 
with a public debt of 1,000,000/. sterling. As the exter¬ 
nal trade of the province is conducted through the me¬ 
dium of Lower Canada (not so much because it is a 
matter of necessity as in consequence of revenue laws), 
this, also, has a prominent place in the list of griev¬ 
ances. In the mean time, the United StoteS, having cre¬ 
ated a St. Laurence of their own, from the shore of Lake 
Erie, through the state of New York, by the Erie Canal, 
the colony has become anxious to participate in the 
benefit derivable from it, by making New York a port of 
entry, and being allowed to land goods there, under os 
low a duty as if they were imported by the St. Laurence. 
New York is, in fiict, the natural and proper channel of 
communication with Upper Canada, the voyage by the 
St. Laurence being incomparably more tedious and dan¬ 
gerous than that by New York, while, owing to the 
accumulation of ice, it is impracticable long after the 
Erie Canal is open. 

The Constitutional Act of 1791 (which separated the 
provinces) gave a similar form of government to both, so 
that it is unnecessary to repeat here what has been pre* 
viously stated in respect to its working in Lower Canada. 
A lieutenant-governor, appointed by the crown, is at the 
head of the executive, and is also usually the commander 
of the forces. The civil and criminal code of England, and 
the forms t>f procedure in her courts, are adoptM in those 
of the colony; which has, also, an unpaid magistracy, and 
sheriffs for each district, as hi the lower province. The 
expenses of the civil adnnnistratiun are defrayed by 
duties on articles imported from the United States, by 
a portion of the customs* duties collected in Lower 
Canada, and by a sitiall land-tax; the iqjlitary expendi¬ 
ture, the hinds for the partial support of ministers of the 
churches of England, Scotland, and Rome, and for 
presents to the Indian tribes, being defrayed by the 
general gov., or, in other words, by the people of Britain. 
The colonial revenue, which is about 60,00(1/., hardly 
Huflires to pay tiie interest of the debt incurred in the 
formation of the canals, in consequence of which, the 
few and imperfect local works in different parts of the 
province have been left to be provided for by local 
assessments. 

The recent political disorders that have occurred in 
this province may be dismissed very briefly, lliere is 
here no n ar of races^ as in Lower Canada; and financial 
disputes, so long the subject of contention there, have 
been more smoothly arranged in the upper province, 
though it has a deficient, and the other a surplus, reve¬ 
nue ; there is however great disorganisation, much bitter¬ 
ness of feeling, and many real grievances requiring * 
redress. There exists no chief centre in the province, 
where the general sentiments of the diflbrent parties 
may be gathered, and a prevailing tone given to Aeir 
purposes and actions ; but, on the contrary, many local 
centres, differing in opinion and in supposed interests 
from each other, and having little intercommunication. 
The removal of those restrictions which make the sub¬ 
jects of the United Kingdom, who emigrate thither, bo 
considered aliens, us much as if they had chosen to settle 
in the United States, and for a more prolonged period, 
is loudly, and justly, complained of. But theae, after all, 
arc subordinate matters, and here, as in the lower pro?., 
the real struggle is, whether the colony shall be self- 
governed, or really independent. Other grievances may 
be redressed, and the connection of the colony with the 
mother country preserved; but the demand for a really 
responsible executive ^s, as already seen, substantially 
equivalent to a demand for separation. 

The government has been, for a considerable period, 
in the hands of a party known throughout the pro¬ 
vince by the designation of **The Family Compact,'* 
who are in possession of the higher public offices, and 
distribute the minor patronage, and whose interest is 
still paramount In the executive and legislative councils. 
By grant or purchase, this party Is also in possession 
of the greater portion of the waste lands of the pro- 
▼ince, and their influence predominates in the chartered 
banks. To the monopoly of political power possessed 
by tills party an opposition gradually arose, and gathered 
more and more strength, till it obtamed a majority In the 
House of Assembly, which, on a dissolution, was lost 
again, and on a subsequent one recovered. Thii alter¬ 
nating s^e of things continued through four or lire gene- 

successive ones. The m^e in which the 
should be disposed of was the most importan^uestion 
raised by the reformers in this struggle; anoT though 
various methods of appropriating these were adroeatkl 
by various sections of the party, all united in appealing to 
the people against the exclusive clahns of the Church of 
England, whilst these claims were uniformly and stre¬ 
nuously supported by their opiionenu. This struui* 
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WM at its height, when a third party, consisting of emi¬ 
grants from the United Kingdom, within a short period 
doubled the population of the colony. Of these both the 
old parties became equally jealous ; those who ergoyed 
the power and privileges of office, and those who were 
struggling for ascendancy, betraying equal anxiety to ex¬ 
clude the new settlers from political power; nor did 
they, for a considerable period, appear in the field as a 
distinct political party, though subsequent events have 
made it probable that the distinction of old and of 
new settlers will become an absorbing element in the 
political divisions of the colony. The objects of the 
original reformers wore unifonniy defeated by the in¬ 
fluence of their opponents In the legislative council; so 
that, finding the practical inutility of a majority in the 
House of Assembly only, they ultimately directed their 
attention, not to the re-organisation of that council, 
like the Lower Canadians, but to the securing of a 
responsible executive administration. JBoth these parties 
have shown an equal degree of jealousy in respect to the 
interference of the general government; whilst the party 
subsequently introduced wish that Its influence in the 
colony were increased.. It has not been ascertained what 
proportion of the colonists were prepared to join Mac¬ 
kenzie’s treasonable enterprise, in the event of a sue* 
coBsful commencement; though it appears improbable 
that his views were sympathised with, to any serious 
extent, notwithstanding the great political dissatisfaction 
of the period, caused by the result of the elections, which 
securem the old party a majority in the House of As¬ 
sembly, and enabled them to carry some obnoxious mea¬ 
sures. But it is probable that this dissatisfaction was the 
proximate cause of that lli-planned and worse conducted 
aflkir, which, however, was sufficient to show that, with¬ 
out some signal change, the tranquillity and preserv¬ 
ation of the colony must depend rather on the extent 
of the mllltaryLforce and the vigour of the government, 
than on the attachment of the colonists to the mother 
country. 

l*he mcaMires that have been proposed for obviating 
the diversified and complex evils that have accumulated 
in these colonies, arc, in the first place, their reunion, 
under one legislature; by which all disputes relative to 
the division and amount of revenue would cease, and 
the completion of the great works, undertaken to make 
the St. Laurence available to the upper province, would 
be promoted: but the primary object, avowedly pro¬ 
pose to bo effected by tlie measure, is the annihilation 
of the majority pos-sessed by the French party in the 
lower province; and this is contended for, on the 
ground of imperative necessity, and in preference cither 
to more tlespotic, or more indirect means of governing 
the colony. In a legislative assembly composed of tiie 
representatives of both provinces, it is expected that the 
^French party would be outnumbered; and ilius, order 
and progressive improvement being secured, the ultimate 
amalgamation of the two races lb predicated, as in the 
itato of Louisiana. There are, however, many, and some 
very weighty objections to this plan; and It is by no 
means certain that it would ellhct the object in view. To 
remedy the other grievances, a modification of the spirit, 
rather than of the form, of the previous constitution, is 
relied on; and it is proposed to be supported by a good 
system of municipal institutions. Amongst other secon¬ 
dary measures, the removal of all such civil dlsubi- 
litiet as new settlers arc now liable to is proposed, and 
Che repeal of the law which forbids American citizens 
holding land in the colony. 

But supposing these measures were adopted, and that 
they had anticipated efibet In amalgamating the 
English and French colonists, and redressing other 
grievances, still the question remains, would they be 
sufficient to tranquillise the colony, and to attach It to 
British interests ? All experience says that they would 
not. Nothing, we may d^end upon it, will satisfy the 
Canadians, or any people in their situation, short of sub¬ 
stantial or total independence: and the latter would be 
in all respects more tor our advantage than the former. 
Were the duties on Canada timber reduced to the same 
level jos those on Baltic timber, we question whether 
Canada would be found to possess a single article that 
could be advantageously exported to this country, or 
that we might not buy cheaper and better elsewhere. 
It no doubt has afforded an extensive outlet fur emi¬ 
grants, and has been In so far useful; but in all other 
respects Its occupation has always been, and will most 
probably continue to be, productive of little except loss. 
And, even with respect to emigration, it is by no means 
clear that the fieldf would be at all narrowea ^ Canada 
becoming independent, or connected with the U. States. 
The prei^pmpuon seems, indeed, to be very much the 
other wify; and notwithstanding the efforts that have 
been made to attract emigrants to Canada, they seldom 
have bran eo numerous as those to the IT. States, and 
wonld ha^ been incomparably fewer, had they been 
aware of real situation of the two countries. The 
people of DriUdu would, therefore, do well to reflect dis¬ 


passionately on the state of the Canada question. W« 
believe most men of sense admit that, sooner or later, 
Canada will be independent, or be incorporated with the 
U. States. But if so, what should be our policy In the 
mean time ? Having put down rebellion for the present, 
the question is, are we resolved to maintain an army of 
10,000 or 16,000 men in Canada ? to expend directly, and 
indirectly, some three or four millions a year in pre¬ 
serving a mere nominal ascendancy iii a colony, by the 
independence of which we should certainly lose nothing? 
If such be our determination, it may be doubted whether 
we have profited much by the dear-bought experience 
aflbrded by the American war. We deny that Canada 
contributes, in any way whatever, either to the strength 
or security of Great Britain. On the contrary, the con¬ 
nection with it is on evident source of weakness; and, 
while it multiplies the chances of our being involved in 
disputes with other powers, it supplies no means of car¬ 
rying them on, and distracts and lessens those in our 
possesbion. National pride may prevent our relinquish¬ 
ing this costly and worthless dominion, but good sense, 
and the most obvious views of expediency, would sug¬ 
gest the policy of voluntarily anticipating what must, in 
the end, necessarily happen; and of providing for thu 
independence of Canada, under a system of friendly and 
mutually beneficial relations with this country. 

History »— Canada is said to have been first discovered 
by Sebastian Cabot, in 1497 ; if so, it was comprised witli 
the rest of the extensive line of coast he ex]tlored, under 
the general name of Newfoundland, subsequently limited 
to the island so called. The French first attempted to 
make those discoveries available, and arc saul to h.avo 
frainetl a map of the gulph so early os 1606. In 16'2.’> the 
country was taken possession of in tlie name of the king of 
France, and in 1536 Cartier explored the river, naming it 
St. Laurence, from having entered it on that saint’s day. 
Quebec, however, the first settleuient, was nut founded 
till 1606. For a considerable period subsequent to this 
the colonists appear to have been engaged in a series of 
saugutnary conflicts with the native Indian tribes, and to 
have been oftoQ on the brink of being extirp.ated: the 
Strife, however, ultimately terminated in a friendly com¬ 
pact, which converted the Indians into available auxili¬ 
aries against the English. Quebec was taken by the 
British forces under Gen. Wolf, in 1759, and the whole 
territory formally ceded by the Treaty of Paris, in 1763. 
The soigniorial rights, the various hufdings and tenures 
under them, and the endowments of the Catholic church, 
were left undisturbed ; and all the estates, ineludiiig all 
the unappropriated lands in the prov., held at the period 
by the Fiench king, became vested in the British crown. 
In the years 1K12-13-14, the lakes, and cspeci.ally the 
shores of Niagara, were tlie scene of a succession of 
severe contests; the war was wholly a frontier one, 
and the militia on citiier side being engaged in it, near 
relatives were found often contending in opposite ranks, 
so that common was aggravated to civil warfare; and 
Indians also were employed, and increased its horrors. 
The grievances and complaints of Lower Canada first 
obtained the attention of parliament in 1628, when a select 
committee of the H. of C. reported on them. The legis¬ 
lative assembly’s claims were,—the right of appropriating 
all the crown revenues as they pleased, and also all thosu 
accruing from parliamentary and provincial stiitutes, and 
the settlement and alienation of all the wild lands of the 
province ; but the most important point, without which 
tho rest would be coiicedea in vain, according to thrdr 
statement, was, that the legislative council siiouhl he 
elected by the TOU|]>Ie, and thus assimilated to tlic scntile 
of the United States. Another H. of C.’s rciHirt led to 
the nomination of Lord Gosford (who was also appointed 
governor), and two other commissioTicrs, and five reports 
and appendixes, published in 1837, are the only ri'sult 
of their labours. In the divisions which took place 
in the House of Assembly, the British party divided 
from 8 to 11 in a house of 88 mem. The grievances 
of the upper province were set forth in the report of 
a committee of their H. of Assembly, who adopted it, 
and laid it before the king. The extent and abuse of the 
crown patronage; the virtual irresponsibility of the ex¬ 
ecutive ; the mode of conducting the business of the pro¬ 
vincial post-office; the management of the Toronto Col¬ 
lege ; the provision made for the ecclesiastical estab., and 
for the muntenance of certain sects only (the House say 
thw *' recognise no particular denomination as established 
in upper Canada, with exclusive claims, powers, or pri¬ 
vileges**) ; the partiality shown in the ^oice of magis¬ 
trates ; ^e absence of control over the crown revenues; 
and the fitflure on the part of tho local to carry into 
effect the recommradations of tho general govemm., are 
the most prominent of the grievances set forth. Subse¬ 
quent to this, Sir F. Head replaced Sir J. Colbome as 
gov., in 1836; and during his government the outbreak 
under Mackenzie took place. (Besides the references in 
the text, see Darby*s Geog. qf u. 5.; The Loniyy Oeog, 
Soeiefy*8 Trans, s HaU*s Travels; Stuarts Thrh Year^ 
Residence in America ; Oourlay*s Upper CancMt 
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CANANDAIGUA, a town of the U. S. of America, 
New York, cap. co. Ontario, beautifully situated on an 
acclivity at the outlet of the considerable lake of the same 
name, w m. E. Buflklo, and.95 m. N.N.W. New York. 
Pop. (1835) about3,000. Itconsists chiefly of two parallel 
streets, running N. and S., intersected at right angles by se¬ 
veral others. It contains a large square, in which are the 
court-house, prison, town-house, and principal hotel; 
and it has a state-arsenal, various jilaces for public wor¬ 
ship, 3 or 4 baitks, male and female academies, several 
large mills and manufactories-of different kinds, and (in 
1836) 3 printing offices, each issuing a weekly news¬ 
paper. The inhab. are intelligent, liberal, and hospit¬ 
able. Within 3 m. of the town, on both sides the lake, 
arc several sulphuretted hydrogen springs. Canandaigua 
was founded in 1788, and from its position on its lake, 
and in the vicinity of the Erie Canal, is a place of con¬ 
siderable commercial importance. {Gordon's Gazetteer 
qf New York.) 

CANANORE (Canwra), a marit. town of Hindostan, 

? rov. Malabar, at the bottom of a small bay, 45 m. N. W. 

!alicut, and G6m. S.S.K. Mangalore; lat. 11^42' N., 
long. 27' E. It trades with Bengal, Arabia, Sumatra, 
and Surat, lyom which it imports horses, piece goods, 
almonds, sugar, opium, silk, benzoin, and camphor: its 
exports are chiefly pepper, cardamoms, sandal wood, coir, 
and shark-fins. It is the cap. of the talook of Chcricul, a 
lofty and uneven track, extending for 2 m. inland from 
the fort, and some years since containing together with 
the town about 11,(KX) houses. Its territory is now sub¬ 
ordinate to the British, but has long been governed by a 
succession of female sovereigns, whose authority has 
extended over must of the Laccadive islands. 

Cananore is the head militarv station of the British 
dominions in Malabar prov. {Hamilton's E. I. Gaz.l. 
340.; Madras Almanack.) 

CAN AHA, a maril. prov. of Hindostan, jpresid. 
Madras, comprising the ancient countries of Tulava 
and Haiga, with sinall portions of Malabar and the 
Hindoo Kaukaua. It lies chiefly between lat. 12^ and 
1.5<^ N., and long. 74<^ and 76^ E.; having N. Goa and 
Dharwar (Bt'japoor), K. the latter proidnce and My¬ 
sore, S. Coorg and Malabar, and W. the ocx’an ; length, 
N. to S., KIO m.; average breadth about :t5 m.; area 
7,477 sq. m. Pup. (1837 ) 759,776. It is mostly bounded 
by the W. Ghauts, but includes a portion of the country 
above them, called ('arnata, of which the name of this 
distr. is a corruption, most improperly applied. Surface 
generally t iiggcd and uneven. It has no considerable 
river, but a nutuber of minor ones, of which Manga* 
lore is the chief. The co.ast in the S. is occupied by 
a chain of salt laki'S. Soil and climate very similar 
to those of Malabar. Granite and laterite are amongst 
th? nrevailing ro,'ks, and near the sea shore there is 
much sandy .soil, on wliich cocoa-palms are grown in 
great munber. 'I’lie periodical rains are extremely 
heavy, and set in from the middle of May till the end of 
Sept., during which sliips leave tiie coast, and a stop is 
nut to all traffic. The country abounds in forests; those 
in the N. producing teak, and other large timber, sissoo, 
hassia lattfulia, prickly bamboo, the varnish-tree of 
Birmah, nux vomica, mimosa catechu, cassia, sandal¬ 
wood, wild pepper, a species of nutmeg, &c.; those in 
the S. contammg teak, mango, caryota palm, and mucii 
jungle, greatly infested with tigers. Canara is the 
granary of rice fur Arabia, Goa, Bombay, and Malabar; 
anti both the climate and soil, especially in the valleys, 
are highly adapted for its culture. Sometimes 50 biishcls 
a year are obtained from an acre; and in the S. the land 
frequently yields two or three crops during the same 
period. Besides rice, sugar-canes, pepper, betel-nut, 
and leaf, cucurbitaccous plants, &c., arc grown. Hus¬ 
bandry is bettor here than in Malabar ; the plough is a 
iieatiT implement, and manure of both leaves and dung 
is made use of: some cultivators employ 26 ploughs, 
although full half of them use no more than one. Rice 
is thrashed by beating handfuls in the straw against a 
bamlioo grating. There are no bams, and the grain is 
kept in straw bags hung up in the houses: carts ai o 
not used, the roads are baa, and goods have to be con¬ 
veyed on the heads of the peasantry. There are neither 
horses, asses, nor goats. Black cattle, in 1H36-7, esti¬ 
mated at .573,412' head, sheep at .544,326 head; hogs are 
kept, and eaten only by the lowest ranks. All the lands 
in the S. are private property, but generally much 
encumbered with mortgages: in the N. mortgages are 
much less frequent, and the cultivated lands only are 
the property or individuals; government claims all the 
hill, forest, and waste land. In S. Canara inheritance 
in laud, goods, honorary dignities, and whatever else is 
capable of being conveyed, descends in the female line; 
and instead of a man’s own children, those of his sister, 
or maternal aunt (as is the case in all the country in tlie 
S. part of the Malabar coast) become his heirs, while he 
has a coi^sponding right over them, to the extent of 
selling tBm for slaves. In Karnata Proper, above the 
Ghauts, flete laws are reversed, and a man's children 
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inherit his property. The lands mostly belong to indi¬ 
viduals, who let them, and even frequently mortgage 
them to cultivators; the land assessment is moderate, 
being about 30 per cent, on the produce; but the cul¬ 
tivators generally are as much depressed as Nowhere, 
since they have about SO per cent, to pay to their land¬ 
lords, ana out of the remaining 50 per cent, to provide 
live and dead stock, and subsist the slaves. Laud, when 
sold, usually fetches ftrom 8 to 12 years’ purchase-money 
on the clear rent. Slavery is very common, and almost 
all the supposed aborigines are slaves. Their total num¬ 
ber was, a few years ago, estimated at 82,000; but their 
proprietors are said to tteat (hem well. Many different 
tribes inhabit Canara. The Jains {See Hindustan)* are 
more numerous here than in any other part of India, 
and many ancient Jain temples exist in tolertffile pei- 
fertion. Nairs Inhabit the inland parts, where, together 
witn Bunts iuid Sudras, they own most of the land- 
There are about 50,000 R. Cath. in Canara, mostly 
descendants of the Portuguese, Dutch, French, and 
Danish colonists. Canara is nut celebrated for manu¬ 
factures ; the chief are those of sugar from the jtalnis, 
and salt on the coast. The exports consist principally 
of rlcp, betel-nut, black pepper, ginger, cocoa-nuts, and 
oil and raw silk ; the imports are cloths, cotton, thread, 
blankets, tobacco, black cattle, and saudal-wood, for 
export to Bombay. The total public revenue, in 1H3G-7, 
was 2,7.58,460 rup., of which, 1,671,215 were deiit-cd fircin 
land, 274,438 from salt, 240,.5.51 from land customs, t>.c. 
All the chief towns, viz. Mangalore, Barcelore, and 
Calliampore, are in the S. 

Tulava w'as governed by its own princes till a.o. 782; 
from that year till 836 it was subject to the rajahs ot 
Bijnagur; and afterwards to the princes of Ikeri. It 
escaped the Mohammedan conquests till 176.5-6, when 
llydcr invaded and conquered it, after which it suffered 
all the tiorrors of anarchy, till the death of Tippoo In 
1799, when jt passed into'the hands of the British, and 
under them has berome a traniiuil and orderly district. 
{Hamilton's Gaz.,\. 330—340.; MadiasAlma^ 

natk, ifc.) 

CANARY ISLANDS (believed to be the FortunaUe 
Insula- of the ancients), a group in the N. Atlantic ocean, 
bi'longing to Spain, between 27“ 40' and 29* 24' N. lat., 
and 13032 ' and 18“ 20'W. long., 13.5 m. N.W, Cdpe 
Bojudor, in Aiiica, and 650 m. S.W. Cadiz. This group 
consists of seven principal islands, as follows: — 


Name. 

Area, iq. 
Eng. m. 

Pop. (l742.)|Pop. (1835.) 

IVrieriile - - - 

CaiKiry 

Palma - . . 

I.an7^roti! - - 

PuiTtevuntun 
(louicra 

Hierro 

877-7 

768-.9 

718-5 

323-5 

H.9-7 

82-8 

fin.818 

3.5.884 

17,580 

7.210 

7,.588 

8.851 

3,687 

8.5.011 
68,010 
33,089 
17,454 

I. 3.885 

II, 748 
4,441 

Total 

_^3,2.'>C_ 

136.198 _ 

_23.3,646_ 


Besides tliese, several small islands, viz. Graciosa, Clara, 
Allcgranza, &e. willed the latllc Canaries, arc situated to 
the N.W. of L.'inzarnte, and connected with that island 
by a bank, on which there is, for the most part, 40 ialhotns 
water. Lanzarotc isthc most easterly, Allegranza the most 
northerly, and Hierro, or Ferro, the most southerly and 
westerly of the group. This last-mentioned island has ac¬ 
quired considerahle celebrity, from its having been select¬ 
ed by the early modern geographers as the point where 
they placed the first meridian, or from which they began 
to reckon the longitude. In some countries this method 
of reckoning is still kept up; but the English and French 
adopt for their first meridians those passing tlirough the 
Observatories of Greenwich and Paris. The most W. 
part of Hierro, or Ferro, Ia Dabessa, is 18“ 9' 4.*/' W. of 
the meridian of Greenwich, and 20O aCK W. of that of 
I’aris. The islands arc all of volcanic origin, very moun¬ 
tainous, their coasts precipitous, and the channels be¬ 
tween them very deep. The greatest height of some of 
them above the level of the sea is as follows:_ 


Teninrifi'i. (Pesk) - 11,400 ft 
Canaiy (El Cunilirel - C,(i48 
Fuerteventura Undla) - 8,820 


Lan/arote (Montana 
lUanca) • - - 8,000 ft. 

Allegranza - - 990 


Tcncriffb and Its peak, a half extinct volcano, which may 
bo seen at a distance of more than 1.50 m., will be found 
elsewhere described ( Tkneripfb). In all Islands there 
are plentiful traces of extinct volcanos; but in that of 
Lanzarote one burst forth in 1825, which still continues 
active. The basaltic cliffb in that island rise almost per¬ 
pendicularly to the height of 1,500 ft.: Allcgranza appears 
w'holly composed of a mass of lava and cinders. The 
Canaries have no rivers, property so called, but they 
arc watered by numerous brooks, which rise in the higher 
mountain regions, and, during rains, suddenly sweU to 
torrents. There are few safe roadsteads, and no close 
harbours: the Great Canary island has, perhaps, more 
safe anchorages than any of the others, and the Bay of Las 
Palmas at its N.E. extremity oflferi a spacious haven for 
ships, secure om all winds except those from the 
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whlbb Mldom blow with anv violence. The climate, 
thouA hott it generally healthy; the heat being attem- 
peredbytbe mevation of the land, and the prevalence 
of N. and W. breeaei. The temperature is in most paitt 
very equable; the average in Dec. and Jan. hu been 
found to be efo. In. Aug. 76® Fah. The range of temper- 
ature it teldom more than four or five degreet In the 
twenty-four hourt. The S. and I^E. winds occiuionally 
cause pestilential maladies in the E. Canaries, and bring¬ 
ing-intolerable heats, and 

Infill the country. The fertility of the lands it m 

proportion to their humidity. In some parts they produce 
abundance of wheat, malse, and other kinds of corn, dates, 
figg/guavas, lemons, olives, and numerous other fruits, 
of both the torrid and temperate cones; the sugar-cane, 
tobacco, cotton, orchill, and many perfumes and medicinal 

S lants. They contain, also, woods of pine trees, laurel, ar- 
utus, Ac. and excellent pasturage. The average annual 
quantities of the principal articles of produce in the entire 
group, are said to be — 

Wine - - A.^,«00plitei Rye - • 41,000 buiheU 

Wheat - - .ViO/^N) biubeU Pulne - - 60.000 — 

MUlet - • 812.400 _ Votatoea • 782.000 ewt. 

Barley - - 564AXM) — BarUia - • 830,000 — 

Canary is, perhaps, the best watered and most fertile 

Island: and it and Tonerifib are the two best cultivated. 
Toneriffe is the principal seat of the vine culture; the 
Vidueno and Malvasia wines are exclusively the produce 
of that island: the vino Is, however, largely grown in the 
others, and the wines produced exported to Europe under 
the name of Tenerifib. The best wine In the E. Canaries 
Is that of Lanzarote, where the grapes grow on a soil of 
decomposed scorie. Much brandy is distilled and cx- 

E orted. Amongst the other chief products are silk, 

oney, wax, and cochineal. Game is very plentiful; and 
they are said to be without either ferocious or venomous 
animals. Cattle and poultry have been introduced from 
Europe. The canary-bird \FtingiUa Canaria^ Linn.) is 
still found in these islands; but in its wild state its colour 
is grey or linnet-brown: the plumage of those we are 
Accustomed to see, has derived its hue from repeated 
crossings. The flshcry, which is principally carried 
on along the opposite African coast, ucciijiies a great 
number of hands; and it is said that Spam might, in 
rase of emergency, procure 2,000 able young seamen from 
the islands without distressing the fisnery. Sugar, with 
coarse woollens, silks, and linens, are amongst the manu¬ 
factures. 

The quantities of the principal articles imported and 
exported in 1833 were as follows: —. 


Impotto. 

Exports. 

Sum - > 6,832 amltas 

f'otne - - 908 — 

Braikly - - 20.058 .. 

('oin - - 80,540(loll. 

Paper - - 3,590 reanu 

Soap - - 2,199 quintals 

Oil ... 13,389 unrobtts 

Tallow Candles 107 

Wine - 8 pipes 

Loither for soles 46,000 iba. 
Was - . 800 — 

Silk - - 4,424 lbs. 

Almonds - 120 — 

llrandjr - - 17.125 _ 

Coin . - 121,200 doll. 

Pulse . - .3,020 fancffa 

Fish • • 6,12.'> arroba 

Barilla - - 180,401 — 

Orain - - 9,.394 f-inega 

Wine - . 8,f»84 pipes 

Oruhilla « « itiO arroba 

Moss > - 813 _ 


1,276 lbs. of cochineal were also exported In the same 
year, and flax, woollens, cottons, glass, earthenware, 
drugs, Iron, staves, salt fish, hams, cheese and butter, 
are imported. The total value of the imports and ex¬ 
ports were: — 



Santa Cn» in Teneriflb, and Las Palmas in Canary, are 
the principal commercial ports. The present inhabitants 
are probably almost wholly of Spanish origin. The islands 
are TOvemed by the Spanish laws, the administration 
of which is directed ^ an audiencia in Great Canary. 
The governor of the Canaries, who is president of the 
audiencia^ resides at Santa Cruz. The three easterly 
Islands form one bishopric, and the four westerly 
another. There ore 41 monasteries, and 16 convents, 
with 42S regular clergy; and the people are said to bo 
dually Ignorant and bigoted. They are not, however, 
defldent either in industry or enterprise. On the con. 
trary, many of them emigrate to America, the Philip, 
pine islands, Ac., where they are distinguished by their 
adventurous spirit. But, at home, such of them as are 
not mgaged in the fishery, are sunk in comparative 
apathy, produced by vicious laws and institutions. The 
155 ft 5^*1 out in immense estates, held under 

and the plan followed In letting them to 
UM actual occupiers being as bad as possible, industry 


is at the lowest ebb, and few or rather no improve^ 
ments are ever attenmted. or even so much as thought 
of. The military force is composed of 25,000 men. 
(For descriptions of Santa Cruz, Lagunas, and Orotava, 
tee Tbmbbiffb.) Las Palmas, in the Great Canary, near 
its N.E. extremity, lat. 28® V N., long. 20® 23' 30" 
W., has a handsome sea-port town with 18,000 Inhab., 
a cathedral, hospital, college, a mole, many puldio foun¬ 
tains, and a well-supplied market. In good weather 
ships anchor within half a mile of the town, but the 
roadstead Is but indiflierent. The other chief towns 
are, Arecife, or Port Naos, in Lansarote, a well-built 
town, with 2,500 inhab.; Cabras, 1,000 inhab., in Fuerte- 
Ventura; La Hila, in Gomera; and Santa Cruz, In 
Palma. 

When these Islands first became known to Europeana 
of modern times, they were inhabited by a rare of 
people called Guanches, of a tall, athletic, and vigoroua 
frame (though this has probably been exaggerated), and 
who made a determined resistance to the invaders. 
Though unacquainted with the use of iron, they appear 
to have arrived at a considerable degree of civilization ; 
they cultivated music and poetry with success, had a kind 
of hieroglyphic writing, believed in a supreme being, in a 
future state of rewards and punishments, and embalmed 
their dead. Many of their mummies have been found 
in modern times in caves in various parts of the islands. 
They are placed erect upon their feet, and are in so 
remarkable a state of dessication, th.'it some of them do 
not weigh above from 6 to Bibs. Their government 
was oligarchical. Humboldt and Dr. Prichard think 
that the Guanches were either intimately connected 
with, or descended foom the Berbers of N. Africa. 
Many of the Guanches were reduced to a state of 
slavery by the Spanish and other European traders, by 
whom the Islands were first visited; and those who 
escaped the scourge of slavery, war, and farokic, were 
mostly carried off by a pestilence in 1494. The Canaries 
were first discovered by accident about 1330 by the 
crew of a French ship dnven thither in a storm. After 
several unsuccessful Spanish expeditions, John de 
Bcthcncourt, a French gentleman, sailed with a fleet 
from Rochelle in 1400, and took possession first of Lan¬ 
zarote, and subsequently of Fuerteventura, Gomera, 
and Hierro. Bethciicourt’s heir subsequently disposed 
of these to a Spanish nobleman, and they afterwarda 
became the property of the Spanish crown: the con¬ 
quest of the other islands was effected by Spain before 
the termination of the 1.6th century. (IJumooldt's Per¬ 
sonal Narrative^ vol. i.; Tables cf Revenue^ ^c. 1836.; 
Joum. Geos. Soc. 183().; Prichards ResearcheSt 11.34.) 

CANCALE, a sea-port town of France, dep. Illc-ct- 
Vilaine, cap. cant., 9 m. E. St. Malo; lat. 48® 40* 40" N., 
long.l®6P30"W. Pop.6,1.61. It is situated on the W. side 
of St. Michael’s Bay. At a short distance from the town 
there arc some large rocks, within which there is good 
anchorage in 5 or 6 fathoms. Excellent oysters are found 
ii> tli^ bay, and make a considerable article of traffic. 
The English made, in 1758, an unsuccessful descent on 
the coast here. (Diet. G6oc.) 

CANDAHAR, a fortified city of Caubul. cap. (1838) of 
an indep. territory held by a Banrikzye chief, brother of 
the sirdar of Caubul, in a plain near the Urgundaub 
river; 200 m. S.W. Caubul, 2G0 m. S.E. Herat; lat. 
32® 2iy N., long. Cfi? \y E. Pop. 60,000, the greater 
proportion of whom are Afghans. It is said to be 
of an oblong form, enclosed by a bastioned mud wall, 
on tHh ramparts of which three men may walk abreast, 
and a ditch, 9 ft. deep, recently constructed, surrounds 
the whole. Candahar is regularly built, most of the 
streets meeting at right angles: its houses ore gene¬ 
rally of brick, and often with no other cement than 
mud. Four long and broad bazars meet in the centre 
of the city, in a small circular space about 46 yards 
in diameter, and covered with a dome, where procla¬ 
mations are made, and the bodies of criminals exposed. 
The principal bazars are each about 50 yards broad; their 
sides are lined with well-supplied shops one stoiy high ; 
and there is a gate at the end of each opening into the 
surrounding country, except the N. bazar, having the 
palace at its end, a structure in no respect remarkable 
externally, but containing many courts and buildings, and 
a private garden. There are many caravanseras and 
mosques: the principal building of the latter kind is tho 
tomb of Ahmed Shall, an elegant, but not a large, struc¬ 
ture, with a handsome cupola, formerly an inviolable 
sanctuary. A great variety of trades are carried on, and 
the streets are filled with a noisy and bustling crowd firom 
morning till night; but, unlike most other Afi^an cities, 
there are here no water sellers, the city being well sup¬ 
plied by canals from the Urgundaub, whence subterranean 
or open water-courses are carried to the dlllbrent streets; 
and there are, also, numerous wells. Three of the prin¬ 
cipal bazars were at one time planted with trees, and had, 
it is said, a narrow canal running down the middle of 
each; but many of the trees have withered, nd if the 
canals ever existed, they are no longer vlsCle. The 
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licinity of Candahar ig fi>rtilp, and aboundg with gardons 
and orchardg.^roducing the fliiest flruits and vegetables, 
especially pomegranates ; with corn, tobacco, madder, as> 
satcetida, and artificial grasses. The climate is mild and 
healthy. Were the city the seat of a Just government, it 
would be the centre of a rich circle of cultivation ; but 
the chiefs wiio, by oppressions of all sorts, have contrived 
to raise about 50,QUO/, annual revenue from the land, have 
also, by their exactions, banished much of the trade and 
opulence of the city. Persian traditions, and the con¬ 
jectures of Eurmean goograpliers, agree in assigning the 
foundation of Cfandaliar to Alexander the Great. The 
present city was built by Ahmed Shah in ITC-S or 1754, 
who made it tlie capital of his dominions, an honour which 
his successor Tiinour'transferred to Caubul. iElphin- 
stone's CawlnU, ii. 120—134.; ConoUy'e overland Journey, 
11.91-93.) 

CANDEISH, a soubah or prov. of the Deccan, Hin¬ 
dustan, between lat. 20° and 22° N., and long. 73° and 
77° £.; having N. Malwali, E. Gundwana, S. Berar and 
Aurungabad, and W. GuJrat: length, E. to W., about 
210 m.; average breadth, 80 m. It contains parts of three 
mountain ranges, viz. the Sautpoora mountains in Its N.; 
the Chandore, or Adjuntah range, S.; and the Sydaree 
mountains, or W. Ghauts, in its S.W.parts: its pruicipal 
plain is between these ranges, and opens E. into the plains 
of Berar, and W. is continuous with those of Surat, from 
which it is separated by a thick and extensive jungle. 
Tlie Tuptee river flows through this plain. The Nen- 
imdda forms the N. boundary. Candeish, though in- 
ters]iersed wltli low barren hills, has a large extent of 
very fertile territory, watered by copious streams and 
limpid rivulets from the table-lanus, which greatly 
enhance its natural beauties. For thirU years, however, 
before the British became possessed of it (IH19), it had 
been the scene of continual anarchy, and much of the 
best land, especially N. the Tuptee, had become over¬ 
spread with an uninhabited forest, abounding with the 
ruins of former villages, and EWtarming with tigers. Tliis 
prov. is comprised within t' e several territories of the 
Guicowar, Sindia, the Nizam, and the British govern¬ 
ment ; the land in those parts belonging to the latter is 

{ granted on the most easy terms to the cultivators, but some 
ength of time must elapse before the country recovers its 
former prosperity. The existing villages are mostly built 
of mud, and protected by a mud wall and fort, without 
ditch or outwork. The hill ranges, and the wJtolc 
country along the courses of the Ki'rbudda and Tuptee 
rivers, arc inhabited by Bheels, who have been here less 
disturbed than in any other part of India. 'J'hey .nre of 
small stature, dark complexion, prone to rapine and thiev¬ 
ing, go armed with a bow and arrow, and in many respeets 
resemble the hill-people of Bhaugulpore. They cut beef 
and pork, drink spirits, and bury their dead ; yet they 
pretend to be Hindoos of the Brahmin and Bnjpoot 
castes. They have contributed greatly to the devastation 
of the province. 

Candeish formerly contained a large number of Mah- 
ratta fortresses: its principal towns are Boorhanpoor, 
Aseerghur, Ilindia, Nundoorpoor, and Gaulna. Nume¬ 
rous Arab colonists settled here, and early in the ir)th 
century ('aiideish was an independent kingdom, governed 
by sovereigns claiming descent from tiie caliph Omar, 
who had their capital at Aseerghur: toward the end of 
that century, it was completely subdued and annexed to 
the Mogul empire. The decline of C'andeish may be 
dated from 1802, when Jeswunt Itow-IIoIcar ravaged it; 
next year It was depopulated by famine, and subse¬ 
quently ruined by the exactions of the peishwa’s oiHcers, 
and the predatory incursions of the Bncels, Pindarrics, 
aud insiirgcnt bands of the Arabs, who had established 
themselves In the strongholds. On the British eon- 

S iuest, in 1818, when Hmear's possessions in Candeish 
Sell under our dominion, these refractory tribes were 
citlier brought into subjection or pacdfied; or else, os the 
Arabs, obliged to emigrate from India, alter having been 
paid what they were legltimatciy entitled to by the 
British government. {Hamilton's E. 7. Gax. 1.343—345.; 
Reports, tfc. on Affairs qf the E. I. Company.) 

Candeish, an Inl. zillah or distr. of Hindostan, prov. 
Candeish, presid. Bombay; between lat. 20° and 21° 42% 
and long. 73° 37' and 76° 22* E.; having N. the col- 
lectorate of Surat and Siiidia’s dom.; E. the latter, and 
those of the Nizam; S. the Nizam’s dom. and tlie collect, 
of Ahmodnuggur; and W. a portion of the Guicowar’s 
territory: shape somewhat rhomboidal; length, E.toW., 
about 180 m.; gregtest breadth 115 m.; area 12,527 sq. 
m. Fop. 478,300. This distr. is capable of great im- 

J irovement, being for the most part overgrown with 
ungle; very complete embankments on the various 
streams, ana many dilapidated, though substantially- 

built dams and aqueducts for irrigation, are met with, 

which might be again rendered available at a small ex- 
ponso. In 1820, when Col. (now Gen.) Briggs entered 
upon the civil management of this distr., there were 80 
distil^ bands of freebooters ravaging it, and out of 
2.700plages, 1,100 hod been altogether desolated during 


the precedlngSOyears of anarchy. The Bheels were at that 
time in the habit of levying a kind of black mail upon the 
villagers, consisting of a portion of the produce of the 
land; but, by conciliatory treatment, in less than 10 years 
most of them had returned to their former occupations as 
village watchmen and guardians, and only one gang of 
40 individuals remained to infest the country when Col. 
Briggs left it. The agricultural classes are peaceable and 
inofibnslve, but timid and destitute of energy. There 
are no large or wealthy landholders, excepting the pro- 

E rietors of certain jagnires granted for military services 
y the British government. The village constitution 
exists, but the ryotworry system has been Introduced 
into this distr., to which, in the opinion of gentlemen 
who have hold civil ofilces in it for a considerable time, it 
is, from various causes, extremely 111 adapted. Grain, 
cotton, and Indigo, are the chief articles of culture; but 
there Is a vast quantity of waste land, and the cultivation 
and revenue have both diminished of late years, owing 
to the difficulty of disposing of the produce, from the 
general fall of prices, want of roads, &c. 

Civil justice is administered by the punchayet, or 
native arbitration; and in criminal cases, while Colonel 
Briggs superintended the distr., trial by jury was esta- 
bUslied, which Is said to have worked exceedingly well. 
Schools arc common In Candeish distr.; every Bralimin, 
anti all who have any thing to do with mercantile busi¬ 
ness, are instructed in reading, writing, and accounts: in 
1825 there were 189 schools in all, attended by 2,(i22 
scholars, or 1 in 18 for the whole male ])opulation. The 
Mohammedans are said to be the most ignorant of the 
population. {Hamilton's E. I. Gaz. i. 345, ,346.; Rrigg's 
Evidence, in Reports, Ac. ; Hodge's Evidence, in ditto.) 

CANDIA or MEGALO-KASTllON, a fortified ma- 
rit. city, cap. of Crete, on the N. shore of that island, 
near its centre, 34 m. W. Spiiialnnga, and 64 m. E.S.K. 
Canea ; lat. 35° 21' N., long. 240 8' 15" K. Fop. 12,000, 
0.000 of whom are Mohammedans. Thi8a:ity, imd hence 
Crete itself, derived its name of ('andia from the word 
khandah, signifying an entrenchment in the language of 
the Saracens, by whom it was built. Its present fortifi¬ 
cations arc of Venetian eonstruciion ; they are massive, 
bastioned, and tiirnished with outworks ; the scarp wall, 
a beautiful sperimen of art, is in most places 50 ft. in 
perpeiulicular height; the sea wall is not above 20 ft. 
in height, irregular, and but badly flanked. The port is 
formed by two molch, which, bending towards each 
other, project about 250 yards into tlie sea, and are do> 
fended at their extreme points by forts. It is at present 
so choked up by sand and the ruins of the old Vene¬ 
tian docks and arsenal, that a vessel drawing more than 
8 ft. water cannot cuter. The city has four gates, three 
on the land side and one towards the sea. Principal 
streets wide, roughly pavr4, but clean, well furnished 
with fountains, and adorned with clumps of tre,es. 
Houses generally W'cll built, but have seldom more thmi 
one story above the ground floor. The bazars, which 
are good, have quite a Turkich appearance In the K. 
part of the city, the houses arc mostly interspersed wdth 
gardens. Candia is the residence of the pasha and scat 
of the provincial council, and of a Greek archbishop, 
('hief buildings, — governor’s palace, the Greek cathe¬ 
dral and other chifrches, many mosques, a synagogue, the 
rcm.'uns of tw u Homan Catholic churclies, a light-house 
on the W. mole, and srane good baths. 'J'ho arched 
vaults built for the Venetian galleys still exist, aud seve¬ 
ral other relics of Venetian sway arc found. The count! y 
immediately round Candia is not particularly fertile. 
Its prov. comprises all the K. part of the island, and 

f iroiluces ebiefly wheat, barley, raisins, and a little cotton. 
Scott's IVav. in Egypt and Candta, i.: Pashley ; Con¬ 
sular Report, ^c.) 

Candia, See Cketf . 

CANDY, an inl. town of Ceylon, at the hc.id of an 
exiienslve valley In lat. 7° 17' N., ami long. 8«°36' K., 
about 1,400 ft. above the level of the sea, 80m. E.N.E. 
Colombo, and 95 m. S,W. Trineoinalee. Fop. about 
3,000. It is surrounded hy woody hills and mountains, 
varying from 200 to 2,000 loot in height, and stands on 
the boiler of an artificial lake; but its situation, though 
beautiful and romantic, is insecure. At a distance of 
3 in. it is nearly surrounded by the Mahavilly Ganga, 
there navigable only for small boats. Excepting those 
inhabited by the chiefii, which are tiled, the native houses 
are built entirely of clay, and thatched. Temples very 
numerous, and considered almost indispensable appen¬ 
dages to the houses of the ojmlcnt; in the greater niimbcr 
lights are constantly kept burning; an^n one of them 
the celebrated tooth, said to have belong to Boodh, is 
still preserved! Since the capture of Candy, residences 
for the governor and commandant, and a gaol, have been 
built by the British, and several missionary and other 
schools established. There is no church, but the dis¬ 
trict court-house and missionary school-room are maile 
uso of for divine service. Candy was anciently the cap. of 
an indep. kingdom of the same name, whldi comprised 
the central mountainous country of Ceylon, it was 
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tak<in by tho British In 1815. {Heberts Nar. ill. 172.; 
Hmnttlan's JE. /. Oax.) 

CAKEAor KllANlA (an, Cydonia\ a sea port and 
the principal commeicial town of Crete, cap. prov. of 
■ame name, on the K. shore of the island, 25 m. trom its 
W. extremity, 04 m. W.N.W. Candla, and about 140 m. 
8. the island of Syra. Pun. 8,000, about 5,000 of whom 
are Mohammedans, and 1,000 forebraers, chiefly Hel¬ 
lenes and lonlans, who engross most of the import trade. 
Tho town, inclusive of the port, forms an Irregular 
souare, enclosed by walls, with bastions and a ditch 
on the land side. The present fortifleations were con¬ 
structed by the Venetians, but are inferior, both in mag¬ 
nitude and disposition, to those of Candia. The port is 
formed by a mole about 1,200 ft. In length, prolonged 
from the N.E. extremity of the town to the N.W., 
where it is terminated by a light-house opposite to a for¬ 
tress defending the harbour's mouth. Hie port has re¬ 
cently undergone great improvements: it is the best in 
Crete, and capable of containing many vessels of 300 tons 
burden. Streets wide and well paved, but not clean; 
houses lofty, old, and rickety, but shops good. At the 
N. part of the town is a kind of citadel, formerly con¬ 
taining the arsenal, docks, &c. The Venetian gallev 
vaults are still in good preservation. There is a small 
but excellent laxaretto, and several soap manufactories. 
(For the exports, &c., iee Crete.) Canea is the resi¬ 
dence of Iheprovincial governor and of several European 
consuls, and the seat of the provincial council, and 
of a Greek bishopric. Strabo and Scylax describe 
tho site and port of Cydonla so as to leave no doubt 
that Khania stands uram the identical spot. No ves¬ 
tiges of the ancient city arc now to be seen, though 
some existed at the end of the 17th century. The 
plain around Canea is celebrated fur its lienutv; its 
province comprises all the W. portion of the fhlond. 
{Sam's Ep[f/pt and Candia^ ii. 30G—312. ; Pashley's 
Trav, in Cretefi. 1—17.; Consular Report^ 4c.) 

CANICATTI, a town of Sicily, prov. Girgcntl, cap. 
cant., 16 in. S.W. Caltanisctta. Fop., with cant., l7,3rt4. 
It is well built. The greater part or the population con¬ 
sists of agriculturists. 

CANNA5, an inconsiderable place in Naples, prov. 
Terra-di-Bari, near the Ofanto (the anc. Avfidtts), 8 m. 
W. S.W. Barletta. It is adjacent to the site of the an¬ 
cient city of Canna?, so famous for the decisive victory 
gained in its vicinity by Hannibal, over the Homans, in 
the year 217 B.c. Never were the talents of a great 
general more conspiciiou.<dy displayed than on this occa- 
sion. The army of Hannibal w as very inferior in numbers, 
and perhaps, also, in the quality of the troops, to that of 
his enemies; but the ability of the comm.mder made up 
for every other deficiency, and, with a loss of only 4,00(1 
of his own men, he put 50,000 Homans to the sword, 
and took 10,000 prisoners 1 (The English reader w'ill 
And a good account of this great batth; in Ferguson’s 
Roman History^ cap. 5.; the classical reader will resort 
to Polybius and Livy.) 

The scene of action is marked out to posterity by tho 
name of Campo diSangue^ “ field of blood ; ” and spears, 
heads of lances, and other pieces of armour, still con¬ 
tinue to be turned up by the plough. 

The city of Canno; was destroyed the yaax before the 
buttle; but it was afterwards rebuilt, and was a bishop’s 
see in the Infancy of Christianity. It seems to have been 
abandoned in the middle ages for the cities along the 
coast. (Sunnhume*$ Two SteiUeSy i. 168. 41o. ed.) 

CANNES, a sea-port town of France, on the Medi¬ 
terranean, d^p. Var, cap. cant., 25 m. E. Draguignan ; 
Lit. 4.10 3 g/ 3 f// N., long. 7® 1' E. Fop. 3,997. It is 
situated on the declivity of a hill projecting into the sea; 
has a fine quay, an old Gothic castle, and an old church. 
Its port is neither deep nor commodious, and can only 
be used by fishing boats and small coasting vessels. 
Napoleon landed in the vicinity of Cannes on the 1st of 
March, 1815, on his memorable return from Elba, 
(//stfo. art Pier.) 

CANOS A (an. Canusiwn)^ a town of Naples, prov. 
Terra-di-Bari, cap. cant., near the Ofanto, 15 m. S.W. 
Barletta. Pop. circa 4,000. The old city, said to have 
been founded by Diomed, or in a period antecedent to 
the records of Homan history, was in ancient times one 
of the most considerable cities in tliis part of Italy for 
extent, population, and magnificence in building. Its 
walls are said to have embraced a circuit of 16 m.; and 
various ruins still remain to attest its former grandeur. 
Among these are the remains of an aqueduct and of a 
vast amphithoitre, with tombs (of which a very singular 
one was discovered in 1813), columns, triumphal arches. 
8ec.' Great numbers of fictile vases of the best period 
have been found here, sunMUsing In sise and beauty 
ttiose found in the tombs of any other ancient city, not 
excepting even Nola. The modem town occupies the 
rite of the andent dtadel; and is said by Swinburne 
to be a ** most pltiftd remnant of so great a city.** The 
MClent aathedra^ built in the 6th century, stHl remains, 
lit altars and iMvements are rich in marbles; and the 


uerde antito columns that support its roof are tho finest 
that Swinburne, no mean Judiro, had overseen. There 
is here, also, tho mausoleum of Bohemuud, so celebrated 
in the Gerusaiemme Liberata. # 

Canusium was the place to which the wreck of the 
Roman array fled after the battle of Gannae. It seems 
to have been at the acmfi of its prosperity under Trajan. 
It was reduced to its present deplorable situation by a 
series of disasters inflicted on it ^ the Goths, Saracens, 
and Normans. {Cramer*s Ancient Itd^y li. 292.; Swm^ 
bume's Two Sicilies^ 1. 400.4to. ed.; Craven's Calabria^ 
p. 90.) 

CAN OURGE (LA), atown of France, d^p.T40zere,cap. 
cant., in an agreeable and fertile valley, on the Urugiu!, 
9 m. S.S. W. Marvqjols. Pop. 1,969. It carries on somo 
branches of the cotton and woollen manufactures, the 
products ol the latter being formerly in extensive demand, 
and has some trade In cattle and grain. Excavations made 
in the vicinity in 1829 have been tho means of discovering 
a number of vases and other remains of Homan pottery, 
which appear to have been manufactured on the spot. 
{HugOy art. Loxbre.) 

CANTAL, an inland den. of France, formed of parts 
of the ancient districts orHautc Auvergne and Vela}, 
between 44° 37' and 450 26' N. lat., and 2^ 5' and 3« 14' 
E long., bounded by the following depts. ; viz. N. Piiy- 
de-D5me, E. Haute Loire, S.E. Loz^re, S. Aveyron, 
and W. Lot and Corrfize. Area, 582,959 hectares. Pop. 
262,117. This is one of the least productive, poorest dis¬ 
tricts of Franco. Surface much encumbered with moun¬ 
tains. The highest summit, that of the Flomb-do Cantal, 
in the centre of the dcp., and whence it takes its name, is 
elevated 1,H5G mitres (6,010 ft.) above the level of the 
sea. We every where find indications of the ar.t1un of 
subterraneous fires and volcanos: and though stei^p, the 
mountains furnish, in summer, excellent pasture. Val¬ 
leys not very extensive. Between Munit and St. Fleur 
there is a level plateau, which may be said to be the gra¬ 
nary of the dept. Climate severe, the snow generally 
lying on the summits of the mountains for seven or eight 
months together. Several rivers, flowing in different 
directions, have tneir sources here; among which may 
be specified the (’ere, ALignon, Rue, Arcciiil, Ac.: the 
Dordogne runs along its N.W. frontier. Agriculture in 
the most backward state ; the occupiers being generally 
pour, and wedded to old practices. The produce of wheat 
and oats is insufficient for the consumption ; but the in¬ 
habitants live principally on buckwheat, rye, potatoes, 
and chesnuts. The last, indeed, is the staple article of 
fond in an extensive district, thence called Chalaipnerny. 
Hemp and line flax are also raised, with various de¬ 
scriptions of fruits, and a-little very bad wine. ’J’ho 
principal wealth of the dep. consists in its mountain pas¬ 
tures and meadows; partly occupied, in summer, in dairy 
farming, and partly in the fattening of cattle and shei>|>. 
Large quantities of cheese and butter arc annually ])ro. 
duced. The ordinary yield of a cow is estimated at 75 ki- 
logs. of cheese, and 15 ditto of butler. The best ehi'cses 
are made In the environs of Salers; they weigh from 70 to 
80]hs.: great numbers of pigs are fed on the refuse of the 
dairies. Large herds of cuttle are also fattem d on tho 
mountains; and It is said that the value of an ox is in¬ 
creased, in the course of a summer, from 150 to 220 fi. 
The native breed of sheep is small, and have fine fleeces, 
liurge flocks are brought from the more S. departments, 
to be fattened during the summer, the fattening and pas¬ 
turage grounds being often let to the proprietors of herds 
and Hocks from the neighbouring depts. Horses small 
and hardy, and used for the liglit cavalry. Numbers of 
mules, asses, and goats, are also raised ; the skins of tho 
latter are sent to Milhaud to be made Into parchment. 
Honey is an important product. Manufacturing industry 
is at a very low ebb iii tliis dept. There are a few fabrics 
of coarse woollens and linens; and these, with coarse 
lacc, copper and braziers’ work, wooden articles, paper, 
tanneries, &c., include almost all that is worth notice. 
Numbers of the people annually emigrate in search of 
cmplovmcnt to Paris, and other parts of France, Spain, 
&c. Hugo gives a most unfavourable account o^thc stale 
of the bulk of the population, who are said to be igno¬ 
rant, lazy, rude and brutal in their manners, and de¬ 
pressed by poverty. The inhabitauis of the mountains 
and plateaux suflfbr severely from the scarcity of fuel, 
and cold In winter. To obviate the influence of the latter, 
they lie in bed as long as possible; and have their cot¬ 
tages BO planned that the family ocriiplea the middle 
space between the cuttle and the barn 1 Cantal is divided 
into four arrond., and returns 4 members to the Cham¬ 
ber of Deputies. Number of electors between 1,100 and 

l, 200. Public revenue in 1831,4,512,327 fr. Chief towns, 
Aurlllac, St. Fleurs, Murat. (Htfgo, art. Canial, JJict, 
Geog. ; Matte-Brunt vill. Eng. truiis.) 

CANTELEU, atown of France, d6p. Seine Infi&ricure, 
on the summit of hills which command the right bank of 
the Seine, at the entrance of the forest of Koumaris, 4 

m. W. Rouen. Pop. 3,591. It commands a fine^w of 
llouen and the hills by which It is surrounded, th^ourse 
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of the Seine ac far as Elbcuf, the valley of Deville, and 
vast meadows. 

CANTERBURY, n city, co., and bor., and the metro¬ 
politan see of England, co. Kent, in a fertile, well-culti¬ 
vated valley, intersected by various branches of theStour 
near the liase of the N. Downs, 53 m. S.E. by £. Lon¬ 
don, lat. 610 ig^ X., long, lo 53' E. Fop. in 1821, 12,745; 
in 1831, 14,463. The town wfls originally enclosed by 
turreted walls (the remains of which still exist), and 
had 4 main streets branching from the centre, each ter¬ 
minating by a gateway, of which the W. only remains. 
Tlio modern town consists of these and of 4 suburbs, 
continued in the direction of each, that on the E. side 
being much the largest. The High Street, along which 
tile main line of road from London to Dover passes, is of 
considerable width, with well-built houses on either side, 
and a handsome guildhall near the centre. The whole is 
well paved, lighted by gas, and supplied with water; the 
Stour, which flows through it, divides and' makes an 
island of its W. part. There are 11 parish churches, but 
except that of All Saints (a plain modern structure in 
the high street), they are generally small and insignificant 
in external appearance. Within these few years they 
have generally undergone extensive repairs; the interiors 
have been renovated, and they contain several handsome 
monuments and tablets. The cathedral is a noble pile, 
and forms a conspicuous object from whatever part of 
the city it m.'ty be viewed. I'he approsush to it from the 
street was formerly disfigured by a row of low, mean 
buildings. These have been removed, and a very fine 
view of nearly the whole S. front is now obtained. It 
stands on the site of the cathedral anciently founded by 
St. Augustine, in connection with the monastery of Christ 
Church, established by Ethelbcrt, king of Kent, on his 
conversion to Christianity, by St. Augustine, in 697. 
The oldest part ot the present structure dates from 1184: 
the nave, cloister, and chapter-house, are two centuries 
later, during the best perioti of the pointed ecclesiastical 
style, the interior is very fine, and the styles of different 
ages skilfully adapted to each other; the choir is the 
most spacious in the kingdom, and the great stained 
window ai’coiinted one of the finest. The structure is of 
the usual cruciform shape, with a semi-circular K. end, 
and is 513 it. in leugtii inside, the central tower being 
235 it in height; under the whole is an old crypt or 
under croft. The ancient celebrity of this cathedral is 
partly attributable to its lieing associated with the first 
establishment of Christianity in England, but more 
especially to tho murder of its famous arclibishop, 
Tfiomas'd-Becket, at the foot of one of its altars, in 1171. 
lierket having been canonised, his bones were, in 1220, 
removed, with great pomp and expense, from the under 
cr«)ft, where they had previously been deposited, to the 
1'rinity Chapel, built for the purpose. The anniversary 
of tin* day on ahich they wore removed, was cele¬ 
brated as a great festival down to the Reformation; 
and devotees, not »»nly from every part of England, but 
of Europ.', made pilgrimages to tne shrine of the saint, 
to the enrichment both of the establishment and of the 
city generally.* A supposed pilgrimage of this sort, 
auch as was then usual, was mode the medium of a lively 
description of the characters and customs of his day by 
the earliest of our great poets; and has been rendered 
familiar to most of our readers by the excellent engrav¬ 
ing of Stothard's ** Canterbury Filgrimage," In which 
the charatrters described by Ch.aucer are admirably renre- j 
sentod. Erasmus, who saw the fane in undlminlshcdsplen¬ 
dour a snort time previously to its annihilation, gives a 
vivid account of its wealth and magnificence. In 1536, 
however, all high festivals occurring between July and 
September (which included the chief festival at Canter¬ 
bury) were forbidden, on the groundof their taking people 
from the necessary labours of harvest. But this was 
merely a prelude to more energetic measures; and in the 
following year, Becket was thrust out of his place in the 
catalogue of saints, declared to have been a rebel, hit 
bones lieing, at the same time burnt and scattered, and 
the treasury of his shrine appropriated to secular pur¬ 
poses. Subsequently to this vigorous and salutary ex¬ 
ercise of the prerogative, the present collegiate esta¬ 
blishment was ordained, consisting of a dean, 12 canons, 

6 preachers, 6 minor canons, and other subordinates; 3 
of the prebendaries being in the gift of the archbishop, 
the rest in that of the crown. In 1643, considerable 
injury was done to the cathedral in consequence of a par¬ 
liamentary order to purify it, and subsequently the nave 
was converted into temporary barracks for CromweU’s 
troops. On the Restoration, the choir was refitted for 


* The estimation in which the principal altars at Canterbury were 
held by the public may be inftixedfirom the fket that in one year the 
eontrlbtttlons were: — 


At Christ’s altar 
The Viridn Mary'S 
Thomas-k-Beoket 


- I ,.0 0 0 

- 4 1 8 

• 954 6 3 


Irol. vi. p.869.; see vel. Iv. pp. 363—363. of the 
same esqallcnt work, fbr a full account of the circumstances con¬ 
nected vM the death of Becket, and a character cf that turbulent 


divine service; and now, for many years past,considerable 
funds have been annuity devoted by the chapter to the 
restoration and improvement of this magnificent old 
structure, which contains many interesting monumental 
remains; amongst others, that of the Black Prince. The 
diocese of Canterbury consists of the co. of Kent (with 
the exception of the city and deanery of Rochester, 
and of 8 other parishes, which last are in the London 
diocese,) and the parishes of Croydon and Addington, 
and district of Lambeth Palace, in the co. of Surrey. 

The province comprises 20 other dioceses, and about 
100 scattered parishes, called “ peculiarsits archbishop 
is primate and metropolitan of all England, and takes 
precedence of all great ofllcers of state, and of all peers 
of the realm except those of the royal blood; he has 
also the privilege of conferring degrees in divinity, 
law and physic. The revenues of the sec amounted, at 
an average of the three years ending with 1831, to 
19,182/. a year. The succession is traced with tolerable 
regularity from St. Augustine, a. d. 597. Cardinal Pole 
was the 70th and the last archbishop under the Catholic 
system; and Dr. Howley, the present metropolitan, is 
the 91st. The site of the ancient palace, near the cathe¬ 
dral precincts, is occupied by modem buildings, leased to 
private individuals; the present archiepiscopal residence 
being at Lambeth. There are several dissenting chapels 
in the town, and a Jewish synagogue. A grammar school 
founded by Henry VI11. Is in ttic patronage of the dean 
and chapter: there are 2 masters, and 50 king's scholars. 
The otlier public structures ore a sessions-housc, theatre, 
assembly-rooms, philosophic institution (with library, 
museum, and lecture-room), and the subscription wells, 
whose mineral waters were discovered in the latter part 
of the 17th century, and were for some time in great re¬ 
pute, but have since been comjiaratively neglected ; one 
spring is a pure chalybeate, the other impregnated wi^ 
sulphur. The city generally has of late vears undergone 
considerable improvement; tiie Donjon-field, and a largo 
artificial mound in it, is laid nut in public walks, and 
forms a pleasant promenade. Tliere is little or no trade 
carried on except what is required for the supply of the 
tow'n and ils immediate vicinity. The silk trade, origi¬ 
nally established by Flemish and French refugees (to 
whom Elizabeth granted the under croit of the cathedral 
for public worship), and that of silk and cotton, sub¬ 
sequently introduced, have ceased: but there is a con¬ 
siderable traffic in hops and agricultural produce, large 
quantities of which are sent from it to London; the busi¬ 
ness caused by its being one of the chief thoroughfares 
to the Continent is also tolerably extensive. The Stour 
is navigable from Sandwich as far as Fordwlch, fur 
lighters; and by its means, much of the heavier mer¬ 
chandise, such as coals, timber, Ac., formerly reached 
the city; but a railway for goods and passengers be¬ 
tween it and Whitstable, opened in 1830, has drawn the 
entire traffic to that line ol communication. There are 
four market-places for the sale of meat, and poultry, 
fish, cattle, corn, and hops: there is a daily supply of 
provisions, but the chief markets are held, one on 
Saturday, and another, for fat stock, every alternate 
Tuesday: there is also an annual statute fair, which 
begins October 10., and lasts 10 or 12 days, but little 
business of importance is transacted at it. Canterbury 
has long been noted for brawn, which forms an article 
of some importance in the trade of the place, and is rent 
to various parts of the kingdom. The hop-grounds of 
the vicinity afford employment to a large proportion of 
the labouring population of both sexes. 

This city, which is a county of itself, contains within 
the walls 14 parishes, besides ancient monastic precincts. 
Before the passing of the Municipal Act the city inogis- 
trates had no jurisdiction over tliese precincts, but tliey 
arc all now under the authority of the civic powers, wltn 
the exception of the ville of Cfhristchurch, in which the 
city and county magistrates have concurrent jurisdic¬ 
tion. The city boundaries having been by the same 
parliamentary enactment greatly extended, several pa¬ 
rishes without the walls are now jointly under the city 
and county authority. 

Canterbury has sent 2 m. to the II. of C. from the 23 
Edward I.: the right of voting being, previously to the 
Reform Act, in the resident and non-resident freemen ; 
the freedom of the town being acquired by birth, mar¬ 
riage, apprenticeship, purchase, and gift. The present 
pari. bor. includes, besides the above par., parts of tliose 
of three others, and the bor. of Longport; and had, in 
1831, a pop. of 16,112. No. of 10/. houses not exactly 
known, but probably exceeding 1,000. Regiftered elec¬ 
tors, in 1837-38, 1,835. The municipal limits comprise 
only the city and immediate suburbs, excluding several 
hundred acres of the agricultural part of the pari. bor. 
It is divided into three wards, and is governed by a 
recorder, mayor, 6 aldermen, and 18 counsellorif. 

This city is of great antiquity, as is proved by the no¬ 
tice of it lu the itinerary of Antoninus, and by many 
Roman remains. A staple of 'wool was granted by 
Edward 111. ; but its chief importance previouily to the 
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Reformation wai derived fVoni tti numerous religious 
establishments, and the Influx of pilgrims of all ranks and 
conditions. It was also the most frequented thoroughfare 
Co the Continent, and is noticed as such in the cnarter 
granted by Henry IV., where It is called, ‘‘ a efty near the 
sea, and as it were a port and entrance by whl<*h foreigners 
come to the kingdom.” During the last war, a large 
body of military were usually stationed hero, for whoso 
reception there are three sets of cavalry and Infantry 
barracks. The outer walls of a cMtle of the Norman 
period still exist. (I/lustr. Views qf Metrop* Church qf 
CawUrhury^ o»»d Hist. Descr. 4to. 1636; Canterburff 
GuidCf he.) 

CANTON (called by the Chinese Sang-Chinct the 
provincial city), a marlt. city of China, on its S. 
coast, cap. prov. Quang-tong, and residence of the 
provincial authorities; the principal emporium of the 
East, and the only port in China at which any Eu¬ 
ropeans are established. U stands on the N. bank of 
the Choo~ki€mg, or Pearl Klver, and the E. bank of its 
affluent, the rc-klang, 60 m. N.N.W. the Chinese Sea, 
and l,a 00 m. S. by W. Pekin. Lat. 23° 7' 10" N., long. 
1130 14 / 30" E. ft is nearly square, about 6 m. in circ., 
built generally upon level ground, except on its N. 
side, and is divided into two unequal parts, the outer, 
or Chinese, and the inner, or Mantchou (Tartar) city, 
which are surrounded by one wall, and separated by 
another. The walls are partly of sandstone and partly 
of brick, about 20 or 25 n. thick, and from 25 to 40 it. 
high. A line of battlements, with embrasures at inter¬ 
vals of a few feet, raised on the top of the walls all 
round, are in some places mounted with cannon. The 
ciLy is farther defended by three forts on the land side, 
and two on Pearl Hirer; but as a pl.ice of strength 
Canton is Insignificant. Tiie outer walls are pierced 
with 12 gates, and 4 others lead through the inner wall 
from the old to the new city; all nt these are daily 
opened at dawn, and shut at an early hour of the evening, 
and strictly guarded, to prevent the exit or entrance of 
any one, except upon special occasions. The suburbs 
arc, perhaps, as extensive and populous as the city itself. 
They 611 up the space between the walls and the water's 
edge on botli rivers; those on the W. side arc much the 
largest. The city and suburbs are laid out in a precisely 
similar manner. Streets numerous, .and generally short 
and crooked, thougii sometimes of considerable length. 
They vary in width from about 2 to 16 ft., but are com¬ 
monly from 6 to 8 ft. wide, paved with little round 
stones, and flagged, close to the nou.ses, with larger ones, 
chiefly of granite. Each is dosed by strong gates, secured 
and guarded at night; and streets of business are each 
devoted to one distinct branch of trade. .Several c.inalK, 
used for the conveyance of p.'isscngerb and goods, intersect 
the city and suburbs. Two of tlic largest run along tlie 
outside of the £. and W. walls, and communicate by a 
third, which passes through the new city. Sever;.! 
smaller ones brancii off from these on eitiicr side: they 
are crossed In many plai:es by stone bridges. Houses built 
chiefly of brick; but mud, stone, and wood, arc also used 
In their construction, and many of tlie habitations in 
the old city are said to be composed entirely of the for- 
mer material. Near the river they arc raised on wooden 
piles, and elsewhere are generally erected on solid fouii- 
aations. Scarcely any arc moi c thmi one story in height; 
the roofii of many are flat, and being surrounded with a 
breast-work, they lorm terraces Ircqiicnteii by the family 
In the cool of the evening. The floors are usually com¬ 
posed of Indurated mud, marble, or other flagstones, or 
tiles Joined by cement. Windows bmall, the pl.icc of 
glass being supplied by paper, mica, tliin hlicll. Sec. V«*ry 
little iron Is used. The better sort of resiliences are 
built within a court, surrounded by a w'aii, 12 or 14ft. 
high, and the interior of those of the opulent Cliinese are 
In general very richly furnished. 'J’he houses of the 
middle orders, in which about I-.‘id part of the popula¬ 
tion reside, have no court, nor any 8 U))eralnind<int room ; 
those of the lower orders, which are very numerous al«mg 
the bonks of the canals, in the N. part of the <ild city, and 
in the extreme parts ot the suburbs, are wretchco mud 
hovels, in which 6 , 8 , 10 , or sometimes even double that 
number of individuals, are crowded into one low, dark, 
and dlrU apartment. The foreign factories, or hongs, 
as the Cfhinese call them, are situated in the fi.W. sub¬ 
urb, where they extend from K. to W. for almut 14 fbr- 
long. Th^ occupy a muddy flat, which has been gained 
from the dnoo-kiang rivnr, which they face, being sepa¬ 
rated from It by a quay about 100 yds. wide. This space, 
which is considered as belonging to the European mer¬ 
chants, Is railed In, and forms a promenade, colled 
lUwponden^ Walk. Near It is another small open 
ipa^ about liO or 60 yd«. sq., walled in, and laid out 
as a garden, with gravel walks, flower-beds, &c. These 
narrow limits hound all the territory assigned to fo. 

within the Celestial empire: even the quay 
*nnn endosure were not obtained without considerable 
dUBcntry, end the European merchants cannot erect a 
Ibw steps on the water's edge without express permission 


from the authorities. There are 13 hongs, or factories. 
Including the British, Dutch, American, French, Aub. 
trian, Swedish, Danish, Parsee, &c. They are amongst 
the handsomest buildings in the city, and usually consist 
of 3, 4, or more brick or granite buildiiijn surrounding a 
kind of close or court: two tolerable European hotels 
occupy portions of two of them. The English hong far 
surpasses the rest for olegSuce and extent; this, the Dutch, 
and the American hongs, are the only ones which have 
their national flags flying; the British nag, which bad been 
hauled down at the expiration of the E. I.Company's char¬ 
ter, was again raised in April 1837. {Fanqui in China, I. 
240.) Contiguous to the hongs are three noted thorouglu 
fares. Old and New China streets, and Hog Lane. The 
first two arc amongst the best streets in the suburbs, rather 
wider than the generality of the public ways, pretty regu¬ 
larly paved, and lined with shops, in which a cunsiderablu 
amount of business is sometimes transacted. The filthy 
street, or alley, appropriately named Hog Lane, has an In¬ 
famous notoriety as being the place where foreign seamen 
are intoxicated, robbed, and maltreated, and where, ow ing 
in a great measure to their imprudence, most of the dis¬ 
turbances have arisen which have led to serious disfiutes 
between the Chinese government and the foreign traders. 
Except in those devoted to tiie European trade, most of 
the snems open to the streets, and the most valunbte 
kinds of wares are exposed, api*.*irently without any pro¬ 
tection from theft; but the sharp eye kept by the dealers, 
the gates at the end of the streets, which may lie shut in 
an instant, and a most vigilant police, commonly prevent 
any frauds. Burglaries are rare, but loss by lire is fre¬ 
quent ; to avert which, in the winter months, an addi¬ 
tional body of watchmen occupy w'atrh-towcrs ererteil on 
bamboo poles high above the roofs of the houses, and an 
alarm, given by bells or other means, quickly spreads 
through the city. The Chinese have very generally 
adopted the use of our engines, which they occasionally 
manufacture sufficiently well to answer the fiurpose ; but 
Mr. Davis says, that the foolish notion of fatalism which 
prevails among the people m:ikes them singularly c.areh'ss 
as regards fire. In 1 H 22 a fire broke out, which destroyed 
the British factory and above 10,000 other houses. The 
loss of the E. 1. Com)i.*iny on this occasion was estimated 
at 500,0(M)/. sterling, 3-.5tiis In woollens. Canton is sub¬ 
ject to inundations, which carry away mtiny mud hovels, 
.and frequently fill the lowrer apartments in tiic hongs to 
the height of several feet. The city is tolerably well sup¬ 
plied with water by several reservoirs, many wrells, the 
canals, Ac., and some fine springs 011 its K. side, both 
within and without the walls. 

A large part of the pop. of Canton resides on the 
water. For 4 or 5 m. opposite the city, and both above 
and below it, the river is crowded with vessels and rafts 
of all descriptions and sizes. Every one is r<*glstere’J, 
and the whoh* number in the neighbourhood of the city 
is reported to amount to 84,000 ! {Chinese Itep.) Many 
of these, called egg-boats, which are no more than 12 
or 15 ft. long, about 6 fi. broad, and covered with a 
low bamboo shed, not only accommodate whole l'.uni- 
iies, but contain coops in which large broods of ducks 
and chickens are reared. Others arc immense lalts of 
limber on which many individuals live. Home of tlie 
floating-houses are, however, liandsomc residences; their 
hull is large and broad, and tiie building in the centre 
is surrounded by a spacious wooden terrace, and suf;- 
ports another on its root, both of which are ornamented 
witii iloH’ors, evergreens, Ac. The narrow channel left 
between the stationary shlijpmg and the shore is so in- 
cessaiiCly thronged with barges, and craft of all kinds as 
t<i render landing or embarkation usually a difficult un¬ 
dertaking. Upwards of 120 different temples are enu¬ 
merated in and adjacent to tiie city, and this docs not in- 
iucludo the whole number. The principal is the Biid- 
dhiht temple on the island of Honan, in the river o]>posite 
t'anton. Its buildings are nuincrouB, and chiefly of 
brick ; it covers, with its courts and gardens, 6 or 8 acres, 
whiCh arc surrounded by a lofty wall. Tlie stilltiess 
which reigns within tliis barrier forms a striking con¬ 
trast to the turmoil which prevails without. The patli- 
way to the great central temple leads through two wide 
court-yards laid out with gravel walks, and planted with 
rows of trees ; in tho gateway separating these courts 
are two fleree-looking colossal figures, seated on huge 
pedestals of granite. The principal hall is about 80 ft. 
sq.; its wails are hung with crimson tapestry, tablets, 
Ac., and its roof is ornamented with grotesque paintings 
and figures in relief; in the centre of the hall are three 
enormous, heavy, gilded figures representing the ” Past, 
Present, and I'uture,’* before which incense is contt- 
nuailv burning. In various oilier halls there are shrines 
of inferior deities, and the remainder of the building is 
occupied chiefly by the dwellings and offices of the 
priests, of whom there are nearly 200 . There are two 
other considerable Buddhist temples In the N.'W. jiart 
of the old city, one of which, founded about a.b. 250, has 
about 200 inmates, and 3,500 acres of landed pro^ irty. In 
theolddtj there is also a Mohammedan raosqu , with a 
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dome aad minaret ICiO ft. in height: there are about 8,000 silk piece-goods are the principal articles of export; 
Mohammedans in (Canton. Without the wallet on the their aggregate ralue having amounted in 1837 to above 
N. side, there is a lofty pagoda 5 stories high. There 10,000,M) dollars ; then follow treasure, sugar, and a 
are several charitable institutions, but they are mostly of host of inferior articles. 

recent foundation. Vagabonds and bcgfws are very The trade between ‘ British India and China has 
numerous in Canton, but not more so than in many large been greater in amount and importance than that be- 
cities of Europe. A foundling hospital establisned in tween China and England. The prlnci^ export 
1098, with accommodations for 200 or 800 children, and from India was formerly raw cotton, chiefly nrom Bom- 
supmrted with about 640/. a year; a retreat for the bay; but opium has long exceeded that article in im¬ 
aged, inflrm, blind, Ac., supported by imposts on foreign portance, having latterly been clandestinely imported 
ships bringing rice to the port, and an hospital for lepers, into China to so vast an amount, that its value has rather 
all on the £. side, without the city walls, are amongst exceeded that of the tea exported. .Very recently, how- 
the chief native charities. A general hospital in the ever, the Chinese government have, in appearance at 
S.W. suburb, established by an American missionary least, set vigorously to work to suppress the trade in 
society in 1835, has been productive of much benefit, opium, and to exclude it IVom the empire. But those best 
But the best maintenance for the poor consists in the acquainted with China believe that the taste for the drug 
manner in which both law and custom enforce the claims is too firmly rooted among the population to admit of 
of kindred. In the old city, are the residences of the the government succeeding. The nrobabillty, however, 
lieut.-governor, Tartar-general, treasurer of the pro- seems to be, that the evenft that have occurred, parti- 
vincial revenue, literary chancellor, criminal Judge, &c.; cularly the confiscation of the opium belonging to British 
and in the new city, those of the prov. governor, and the merchants, will lead to very material changes in the 
grand or commissioner of the customs on foreign trade, and perhaps, too, in our relations with China, 
trade. These residences, uid others of the hong-mer- A fleet of 50 or GO vessels, of 300 or 400 tons burden, 
rhants, and some wealthy citizens, are little inferior, are annually despatched to Chnton ftom the United 
except as respects size, to the imperial palaces. In the States, and the whole of the American trade is valued at 
old city is the grand hall for the examination of caudi- about 10,000,000 dollars. About the same number of 
dates for literary honours. There are 14 high schools, pounds of tea are annually imported into America. The 
and about 30 coneges in Canton ; three of the latter have Dutch usually send 16 or 17 vessels during the season; 
each 200 students. It is estimated that about half the but many come from Batavia; and the import direct of 
inhab. are able to read. tea from Canton into Holland, is not more wan 8,0 (j0,00U 

We have no information on which it would be safe to lbs. a year. About 3 or 4 French ships annually have 
pliice any reliance as to the pop. of Canton. It is esti- wpeared of late years at Whampoa: the trade of Spain, 
mated in the Chinette Jiepository (vol. ii. 307.) at 1,236,000; Sweden, Denmark, and Austria, with Canton, is very small, 
but the data on which this estimate is made are far too For further and full details as to the commerce of Can- 
loose to entitle It to any weight. Mr. Davis does not ton, sec Commercial Dictumary. 

think It possible that 1,000,000could be stuffed within its The Choo-kiang opposite Canton is deep enough for 
precincts; and it is probable that the pop. does not vessels of BOO or 1,0(X) tons burden; biA foreign ships 
ext'oed half the number mentioned in the Kcpoeitory. only come up the river as far as Whampoa, aliout 15 
The manufactures of Canton are numerous and im. m. below the city, loading and unloading by means of 
portant. It is said in the Chinese Repository that there native boats. Tlie Hong merchants are the only Indi- 
are about 17,000 persons employed in the weaving ef silk, vlduals legally recognised as traders with foreigners by 
and that 50,000 are engage in the manufacture of all the government, and no foreign ship is allowed to come 
kinds of cloth. There arc said to be 4,2l0 shoemakers ; up the river until a Hong merchant has become security 
besides great numbers of persons who work in wood, for the pavment of her Import and export duties, the 
brass, iron, stone, &c. The bonk trade is considerable, good behaviour of all her crew, &c., while within tlie 
The persons engaged in tliese trades arc all formed into limits of the empire. There were, until lately, 11 Hong 
distinct communities, and have eacii their own laws for merchants, who formed a joint-stock partnership to In- 
thc regulation of their business. But a large portion of demnify each other for losses to which they were con- 
the manufactures icuulrcd for the consumption and trade tinu.'Uly subject, from bod faith on the part of those they 
of Canton are carried on at Fuh-shan, a large city a few dealt with, the turbulent behaviour of foreigners, tho 
miles W. from Canton. It may surprise our readers to exactions of the mandarins, Ac. There are now 12 se- 
learn that combinations to support tho prices of goods parate firms, the coalition between them having been 
and the wages of labour are very general, and are vigo- abolished. These merchants enjoy great consideration, 
rously maintained. and frequently accumulate largo fortunes; but their si- 

Tirade — All the legitimate trade of China with Euro- tuation m other respects is not very enviable; tlicy live 
nean nations (Russia excepted) is conducted at Canton, in a state of constant anxiety lest their securities should 
The Russians arc tho only nation not permitted to have misconduct themselves ; are the marked victims of men 
aresidentorfactory here; the commerce between the two in power; and having once undertaken their office, are 
empires, which is very extensive, centres at Kiachta, on never suffered to retire. But other native traders, called 
the border of the empire, in Mongolia. The policy which outside tncrchants, are allowed to deal with foreigners ; 
has determined tills regulation, as well as that which has their number being unlimited, tho greatest competi- 
fixed the only foreign mercantile port at almost the tion exists among them. It is said that they also aro 
greatest possible distance from the capital, is probably closely watched by the mandarins, and are sometimes 
dictated not only by a jealous fear of strangers passing Mueexed out of sums of money on various pretexts, 
the boundaries of the empire, but also from a desire, on The state officers of this city, receiving little or no 
Che part of the government, to obtain tho greatest amount s.ilary from the government, but frequently purchas- 
of transit duties. The European trade, now so Immense, Ing their appointments, derive their profits chiefly 
originated in a commercial treaty Jjetween Emmanuel, by extortion; and Canton has the character of being 
King of Portimal, and the Emperor of China, in 1517. not only tho most licentious, but the most corruptly- 
In 1634, some British ships first touched at Canton. In governs city of the empire. We incline, however, to 
1680, the direct trade of the E. I. Company with China tliink that in these resp^ts it is not so bad as Is re¬ 
commenced. In consequence of the extraordinary in- presented; and that foreigners, from impatience of the 
crease in the demand for tea, which, from being a restraints under which they are placed, exaggerate tho 
luxury seldom seen, so late as the reign of Queen rapacity and capriclousness of the Chinese, in order to 
Anne, even in the houses of the nobility, has become prejudice their governments against them, and to Induce 
a necessary of liie, used by the poorest classes, tho them to adopt coercive measures. 

trade with Canton has progressively and ra- Canton is peculiarly the emporium of Chinese manu- 
pldly increased since 1700; and the great mass of the foctures, and the shops are crowd^ with articles of the 
foreign commerce (which. Inclusive of that of the jimks, neatest and most minute workmanship. The markets 
is estimated at 80,000,0(X) dollars yearly) is carried on by devoted to eatables are less attractfre to European 
the English and Americans. Until the expiration of tastes: puppies, cats, owls, horse-flesh, worms, slugs, 
their charter, in 1834, the British trade was entirely in. and even snakes and other reptiles, are exhibited as 
the hands of the E. I. Company; and during the last 3 tempting delicacies. All are sold by weight, and a cat 
or 4 years of their monopoly, that body imported tea and a pheasant frequently fetch the same price. The 
(which has always been tho principal export from China) arts of piaffing are not forgotten in Canton; In the 
Into England to the amount of 81,6(X),0(X)lbs. annually, suburbs, staring labels and boards are common enough 
After tho expiration of their charter, the quantity im. over the shop doors inviting the custom of the passen- 

B orted was still greater. In 1834, no less than 160 Bri- gers, by means of laudatory mottos, Ac., written in 
sh vessels, with a united tonnage of 82,470 tons, re- English and other languages; and many of the Chinese 
sorted to Whampoa, near Canton, and brought away shopkeepers have acquired sufficient English,and the frM 
43,641,200 lbs. of tea. The Import of thid article sub. and easy style so well adapted'to captivate th^ British 
sequently diminished; but 'It Is still greater than at seamen, and make them part with tnelr money, 
any period during the Company’s monopoly. In the streets are generally clean, but abound with crtunles 
season from October 1. 1886 to April 10.18^, the British and miserable objects, beggars, and vagifomds w all 
traders t^ away 38,211,883 lbs. of tea, in proportion of descriptions. No wheeled carriagm are ever seen in 
1 pm gr A to 31 bla^. The total valueof tea exported them; the only vehicles used are sedan diidrs slung on 
tiiMt year Was 20,255,065 doll. Next to tea, raw silk and poles, which some of the government (hnctioniules and 
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more opulont natives are privileged to uie. They are uot 
lUpwoii to Europeans, who are also destitute of any place 
oCpuhUo amusement, prohibited entering the walled city, 
and interdicted all female society. 

As soon as the season for business has terminated, an 
ediot ftrom the emperor comes to Canton, ordering the 
removal of the foreign merchants to Mocoa, where they 
remato for several months. During the summer, excur¬ 
sions are made t>y both Chinese and Europeans to 
Fahteen, a village about 2 m. higher up the river, above 
Canton, where there are some gardens laid out in the 
English style. The scenery in this direction is delightftil. 
** Beyond the dty, and when clear of the buildings, and 
the crowds of boats which throng the passage, the river 
winds about in a boautlfully serpentine manner. The 
countiy opens gradually, and displays both hill and dale 
covered with luxuriant vegetation. On every remarkable 
eminence, pagodas are erected, and gAos-houses adorn 
the banks in every direction. In the midst of the stream, 
often dividing it into two or three separate channels, arc 
romantic islmtds, either under the hand of the agricul¬ 
turist, or covered with trees to the water's edge." (Foft- 
guiAi CAAm. lii. 203.) Canton, although extremely hot 
in summer. Is much colder in winter than might be ex¬ 
pected from its lat, and fires are often agreeable. 

According to native historians. Canton was founded by 
ono of the last sovereigns of the Chow dynasty, who 
reigned about years ago. About the year 700, it 
beramo a regular mart for foreign trade, and the resi- 
dtmeo of an imperial commissioner of customs. The for¬ 
mer city was utterly destroyed In 1650 by the Tartar 
dynasty now on the throne, after a siege of 11 months, 
during and subsequent to which, vast numbers of persons 
are said to have perished. {^CMnae RejMniory^ Cant. ^ 
Davits The Chinese^Jbc.i Hamilton** E. 1. Gaz. j Down- 
i/ig*s Fangui in China i QjBUcial Table*, 

CAPACCIO; or CAPPACCIO NUOVO, a town 
of Naples., prov. Frlncipato Citra, cap. cant., 20 m. S.E. 
Halerno, and 4 m. from the sea* Pop. 2,500. It has 2 
line parish churches, and a convent. The cathedral is 
at Cappaccio Vecchlo, a small place in the vicinity, de- 
stroyod In the 13th century by the emperor Frederie II. 
The inhabitants having fled to S. Pietro, gave it the name 
of Capaocio Niiovo. 

CAPE BUETON, a large and most irregularly shaped 
island of British America, separated from the N. extre¬ 
mity of Nova Scotia, of which prov. It is ajtart, by a nar¬ 
row, navigable channel. It forms the S.E. boundary of 
the Gulph of St. Laurence,* and lies botwen 45'=’ 27' and 
470 4* N. lat., and OQO 46' and 61o 38' W. long. Area 
estimated at near 4,000 sq. m. Pop. (in 1839) pro¬ 
bably about 35,000. Militia (in 1884) 6,651. The coast 
is, lor the most part, rocky and elevated; and it Is 
every where indented by deep gulphs and arms of the 
sea, by one of which, the Bros d'Or, it is very nearly 
separated into two great divisions. This inland sea has 
deep water throughout, and affords the greatest facilities 
to navigation. The island has many fine harbours; 
that of Sydney, the cap., on the E. coast, being one of 
the best in the prov. Louisbourg, so famous in the 
history of America in the rel|m of George II., lies on 
tho S.E. coast of the island. It was a strongly fortified 
settlement established 1^ the French in 1720, and reck¬ 
oned the key of their possessions in this rart of the 
world; but having been taken by the English in 1745, 
was first dismantled, and afterwards entirely abandoned. 

The tdimate of Capo Breton is subject to considerable 
extremes. Tho mean summer heat is said to be 80<^ 
Fahr., whilst In winter 2(P below zero is not a very 
uncommon degree of cold. The temperature, however, 
is subject to more variation, and la less uniformly severe 
than tho continent in the same parallel. The frost 
usuallvscts In about Doc., and between that and the 
end of April, there arc sometimes intervals of a week or 
twoof mild weather. The spring is short, and vemta- 
tion very rapid: May is the sowing season, ana the 
harvest is gathered in Aug. and Sept.: on the E. coast, 
tho summers are usually dry; on the W. tliey are usually 
more moist. 

This island terminates a low mountain range, which 
traverses the whole province of Nova Scotia (from S.W. 
to N.E.), and consisU of granite, trap, and slate, in 
alternating strata; the slate being in narrow, and the trap 
In broad belts: beyond these, are grauwacke, sandstone, 
limestone, gypsum, and several other formations, which 
for ^e most part rest on an amygdaloid base. In this 
more rec»nt portion are extensive beds of coal, said to 
resemble tkiat of Newcastle, and well adapted for steam, 
and other general purposes ; it also yields an abundance 
of excellent gas. Cape Breton is supposed to contain a 
sufficiency of this, to supply the world for centuries. 
The mines at present in work are near Sidney i they 
were leased tw the crown (in 1887) for.60 years to the 
Oenertf Mining Association, on piqraent of 3,0001, ster- 
llng a^ear for 20,000 chaldrons, and it, currency for 
evmry miaidron <boyond that quantity; which terms em- 
oi'ec e the other mhies of the prov., wrought by the same 
company, who have several steam-engines, and employ 


regularly aliout 000 men. Since the commencement .if 
their operations, the demand has steadily Incroasod, aii.i 
Is supposed likely to proceed in an increasing ratio, from 
the circumstance of the only available mines of the U. 
States, at present, being those of Anthracite, in Pennsyl¬ 
vania, to which, for general purposes, the Cape Breton 
coal is much superior : the produce, b 1837, was 70,000 
tons; above half of which went to the States, Ihe re¬ 
mainder to Nova Scotia and Newfoundland: the price at 
Sydney was 14e. 6 d. per ton, currency. These mines 
were first opened about 60 years since, and have con¬ 
tinued from that period to be wrought; but, previously 
to 1827 , <m a very imperfect system, and to a very limited 
extent. Iron and copper have also been met with, but 
neither has yet been attended to. Lime (gypsum), well 
adapted for agricultural purposes, is abundant, and at 
laces perfectly accessible to shipping: there are also 
fine springs of great strength, which ft is supposed may 
be in time made available, by m.ean 8 of the rebse coal, 
in the manufacture of salt for tho fisheries: excellent 
freestone for building purposes is also met with. 

The vegetable products resemble those of the neigh¬ 
bouring continent; the woods being composed of 
hemlock, black and white spruces, the wnite and 
rod pines, oak, beech, birch, maple, &c.: the timber 
trade has been gradually diminishing. The greater 
part of the shipments at present are from the W. liasiii, 
opening from the little Bras d’Or: on tho Atlantic side, 
the spruce firs, &c. are mostly or stunted growth, but 
supply fuel to the dlflbrcnt fishing settlements: these, 
however, are conducted with little energy, and to a much 
more limited extent than the great capabilities of the 
stations would seem to admit of. The fish most 
commonly taken arc cod, hallibut, liaddock, mackerel, 
shad, smelts, and alowives; sturgeon and salmon are 
also caught in the streams, and these and the lakes 
abound with trout and perch. The inhabitants engaged 
in the fisheries arc chiefly French Acadians, and Scotcli, 
from the Western Islands. Those engaged in the timber 
trade and agriculture are chiefly Scot^ and Irish emi¬ 
grants, and a few are the descendants of U. S. loy¬ 
alists. Those engaged in the coal-mines are mostly 
skilled labourers from Scotland. There are also about 
3(X) Indians, for whom some tracts arc reserved, on 
which they cultivate maize and potatoes: they arc an 
inoffensive tribe, and support themselves chiefly by fish¬ 
ing ; wandering along the shore in summer, and return¬ 
ing to a fixed winter station. The returns relative to 
farming prodiioo, cattle, &c., show the same figures for 
several successive years, so that probably little reliance 
ran bo placed on them. The quantity of land In culti¬ 
vation, in 1831, was said to be 85,()U0 acres (Bouchette ); 
the common kinds of grain, maize, and potatoes, arc cul¬ 
tivated ; but the island does not, at present, produce 
sufficient for its own consumption. The exports consist 
of timber to the U. Kingdom, fish to the W. Indies, and 
coals to the U. States, and corn. The imports consist 
of British manufactured goods; com, meal, &c., from 
the U. States, and coloniiil products. Total value of 
the Imports, in 1834, 10 , 0 U 1 ^; of the exports, 22 , 1 HH/. 
Between 300 and 400 vessels, varying from 80 to 200 
tons, are registered in the island, and some shipbuilding 
Is carried on, which is Included in tho provincial re¬ 
turns. 

Sydney, which is tho chief settlement, conMnt 80 or 
90 houses, all with gardens attached, and regularly dis¬ 
posed, BO that its appearance is very neat and respect¬ 
able ; the courts oi justice for tho island, and the re¬ 
sidences of the gov. officers arc in this little town, 
which was founded in 1823: its nop. is between iiOO and 
600. The rest are all small fishing settlements, on dif. 
ferent parts of the sea coast, or round the borders of tho 
Bras d'Or. Cape Breton is a co. of the province of Nova 
Scotia, and returns 2 m. to the H. of Assembly in Hali¬ 
fax. It is comuriMod within the diocese of the Bp. of 
Nova Scotia; but tho great minority of the inhab. arc 
Catholics. Legal provision is made for the poor, and 
there are also other local assessments to defray co. 
charges. The French formed the first settlement on 
it, in 1712; a detachment of British troops, from New 
England, took possession of ft in 1745, and from that 
period it has remained under British ^verament. (Bou- 
ehetie** Brit. Dorn .; Lord Durham** Report, and Ap¬ 
pend. I Geoe, Tran*, j SPGregor’* Brit. America, Ac.) 

CAPE CLEAR, a bold promontory, rising 400 ft. above 
the level of the sea, on tho S. side of Clare Island, near 
the W. extremity of St. George’s Channel, and about 
7 m. S.E. from Baltimore, co. Cork, Ireland. Adjoining 
the Cape is a lighthouse of tho first class, with revolving 
lights, having the lantern elevated 455 ft. above the levm 
jof the sea. The lighthouse Is in lat. 61o 26’ 3" N., long. 
90 29 ^ W. This Is the point from which ships leaving 
St. George’s Channel for the W, usually take their 
departure, and those arriving prefer mftking jt Uieir 
landfall. 

CAPE DE VERD ISLANDS (Port md/Verde*), 
a group in the N. Atlantic Ocran, belonging tlrPorLufr<il, 
between lat. 140 20' and 17<^ 20' N., and lung. 22 ^ 20* a.iii 
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VP W W.. about 320 m. W. Cape de Vord, on the W. are orowing In the middle of the ruins. The church, 
coast of Africa, which, as well as the islands, derives its whlcTi was handsome, is in ruins, as are the theatre, 
name from the greenish tinge given to the adjoining sea goveniment house, Jesuit's college,** &c. {Mackenzie.) 
hf the abundance of sea-weed. The group consists of It is built on the verge of a very extensive, well-watered, 
10 or 12 islands, besides Islets and rocks, having a united and fruitful plain: but being screened on the N. and W. 
area of about 1,700 sq.m.', and a pop. (1831) of 88,460, by a mountain (Morne Cap), it is exposed to all the 
— 30,000 of whom, are said to have been swept off by violence of the sun’s rays, and is, in consequence, not 
a famine in 1833. {Cannabich.) They are, in general, very healthy. The harbour and road, to the B. and 8. of 
mountainous, rocky, and very ill supplied with water; the town, are protected on the N. by a projecting tongue 
are all evidently of volcanic origin; and in Fogo, the of land. The entrance is rather diillcult; but the an* 
most elevated of the group, an active volcano still ex- chorage is good, and the quays handsome. The defences 
ists. The heat is extreme from November to July, towards the sea are reroectable. The arsenal was con- 
and for the rest of the year storms and fogs are preva- structod in the reign of IjouIs X.V. Under the French, 
lent, and the climate is exceedingly unhealthy. Droughts Cape Haytien was, as well as Port-au-Prince, occasional^ 
are of frequent occurrence; and sometimes, as was the the seat of government; and it continued to eujoy this 
case previously to 1833, no rain falls for 3 or 4 years to- distinction imder Toussaint and Christophe. Its trade, 
gethor. The soil, where not composed of volcanic mat- though greatly fallen off, is still ve^ considerable. It is 
ters, is chiefly calcareous or sandy, dry, stony, and in principally carried on with the U. States. (Mostosafe*# 
many parts barren. Vegetation is consequently partial; Note* vn Jiapti, 1. 152., ftc.) 

but,ln various places, it is very vigorous, and rice, malse, CAPE H(>RN, a famous promontory of S. America, 
bananas, oranges, melons, pomegrknates, and other fruits, commonly Irogarded as the S. extremity of that eonti- 
both of Europe and the tropics, grow abundantly. ' The nent. In point of fact, however, Cape Horn does not 
lirst two products constitute the chief food of the in- belong to the continent, but to a small island of the 
habitants; but agriculture is neglected, and the wheat same name, the most S. of the Tierra del Fuego group, 
that is consumed is brought from America. This, how- separated from the continent by the Straits of Magellan, 
evnr, is not so much a consequence of the poverty of the or Magalhaens. Cape Horn is the most 8. pohit o^ 
soil, or the Indolence of the inhabitants, as of the rapacity the Island; and is high, black, precipitous, destitute 0I 
and short-sightedness of the government which fleeces all vegetation, and having a most desolate appearance, 
the cultivators of every thing that can, under any pre- Acimrding to Weddell, it is in lat. 65<^ IKK 21'' 8., and 
text, be laid hold oL Oranges, lemons, melons, &c., long. 67° 14' W.; Malesplna places it in lat. 55°58'80" 
come to great perfection, and the guavas, figs, sweet 8., and 67° 21' 1.5" W. The dangers attending the 
potatoes, and gourds, are excellent Vines and sugar- doubling of Cape Horn have, in consequence of the im- 
canes axe cultivated to some extent; but the making of provements in navigation, been very greatly diminished, 
wine is prohibited. Indigo and cotton arc indigenous., The coast may be approached with comparatively little 
One of the principal prcmucts is orchilla weed, which danger; the water being deep, and free from either 
here attains to great perfection; it is monopolised by the rocks or shoals. Different opinions ar^entertained as to 
government, and is supposed to yield a revenue of about the proper season for passing the Cape. Captain Hall 
5U,()00/. a year. Some parts are well wooded, chiefly with prefers the summer (that is, the winter of the N. beml- 
the tamarind tree, Adansonia, palms, &c. Goats, asses, sphere) on account of the greater length of the day, and 
and poultry, are the most numerous domestic animals ; the comparative fewness of icebergs and floating masses 
monkeys, wild cats, wood pigeons, and other birds, and of ice, which are always dangerous. {HaWs 5. Amerfea, 
turtles are plentiful. There is no dangerous animal; but ii. Append. 16.) 

clouds of locusts often do much damage to the crops. CAPE OF GOOD HOPE, a celebrated promontory 
Chief manufactures those of leather and salt. Notwitb- near the S.W. extremity of the African continent, lat. 
standing the severe droughts, the actual produce of these 34° 23' 40" S., long. 18° 32' 25" E, It was first seen by 
islands In cotton, indigo, fruits, salt, goat-skins, and tur- Europeans (in modem times) in 1486, Bartholomew de 
tle-oil, might give them a considerable value under a Diaz, a I’ortuguese commander, having been its disco- 
more intelligent government. The other chief articles vorer. Dfaz, however, merely saw it: the violence of 
of export arc cotton, indigo, some cattle, ox hides, cotton the winds, the shattered condition of his ships, and the 
cloths, and rum. 8t. Jago, the principal island and turbulence of his crews, prevented him from &ubling It; 
most southerly of the group, contains the towns of Hibicra and these circumstances doubtless induced him to name 
Grande, formerly the cap.; but during the dry season, the it Cabo TormentosOt or ** Stormy Cape.*' But his sove- 
govcriior-general now usually resides at Port Flaya,which reign, John 11., of Portugal, believiug It to be at or near 
h«i a good harbour, and is occasionally touched at by that remote extremity of Africa which the Portuguese 
vessels bound for India. Porto Grande, in the Island of had been so Iom endeavouring to reach, designated it 
St. Vincent, is however decidedly the best harbour in Ca5o <ft Buena Ea^anTta, of which the name we give it 
the group. Ships in it are completely sheltered from is a translation. Vasco de Gama doubled it in 1497, after 
V ind and sea. In St. Nlcolo, the Island second in im- which it continued for more than a century and a Mf to 
porbmcc, very good cotton stuffs, stockings, &c., are be indiscriminately resorted to by European navintors. 
made. The pop. are a mixed race of Portuguese and (For the rest of its history, see succeeding article.) 
negroes ; but all have an exceedingly dark colour. Cape op Goon Hope (Colony op), an extensive co- 

These islands were first discovered in modern times, lony, or rather territory, so called from the above cape, 
ill MfiO, by Antonio de Noli, a Genoese navigator In the belonging to Great Britain, In S. Africa, comprising the 
serviceof Prince Henry of Portugal, by which nation they greater portion of the extremity of that continent S. 
were soon after taken possession of, and colonised.(3f<iM; of lat. 29° SiK, and between long. 17° and 27° 3(K B. It 
Bi'un, iv. 467—469.; Furdp*a N. Atkmtie Oceant be.) has N. the country of the Boajesmans (Bushmen), Hot- 
CAPE HAYTlEN,aBca-porttownofHayti,originally tentots, &c., from which it is separated N.W. .by the 
called by the Spaniards Guarico, and afterwards by the Koussie or Sand River, and N.E. for a considerable dis. 
French Cape Francois, or Le Cap., on the N. shore of the tance by the Nii-Gariep, afterwards called the Orange 
Island, 90 m. N. Port-au-Prince, lat. 19° 46' 20" N., long. River; E. it has the country of the Kaflbrs or Caffres, 
72° 14'W. Pop. probably from 12,000 to 16,000. This from which it is In part separated by tho Keiskanna River; 
town, formerly the cap. of the island, was, previously to and S. and Vf. the Indian and Atlantic Oceans, on which 
tho revolution, "remarkably beautiful, and must have it has a coast line of about 1,160 m., broken by numerous 
been, during its glory, the most agreeable residence In bays, the principal of which are St. Helena, Saldanha, 
live W. Archipelago.'* Streets broad and well paved; and Table Bays on the W., and False Day, St. Sebas- 
houscB chiefly of stone, with handsome squares, large tlan’s, Mosscl, Piettonburg, St. Francis, and Aigoa Bays 
markets, and a copious supply of water. ** But now Uttio on the S. coast. Length of tlie territory, E. to W., about 
inure is to be seen than the traces of its former grandeur: 550 m.; average breadth, N. to S., 240 m., giving an area 
even in the Place d’Armes, the handsomest square in it, of nearly 130,000 sq^. ra. Pop., subdivisions, Ac., ac- 
some of the finest houses are unroofed, atid plantain trees cording to tho Cape Register of 1838, are as follow: — 
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more opulent niltlveft are pririleged to uie. They are not 
lUpwod to Boropeant, whn are aiiio destitute of any place 
of pidjllo smusoinBnty prohlblt6d sntering tli6 wftllm cityt 
aaa interdicted all female society. 

As soon as the season for buuness has terminated, an 
edict from the emperor comes to Canton, ordering the 
remoral of the foreign merchants to Macoa, where they 
remain for several months. During the summer, excur- 
atons are made by both Chinese and Europeans to 
FahtSen, a village about a m. higher up the river, above 
Canton, wherefore are some aardeM Uid out in the 
EMllsh style. The scenery in this direction is delightful. 
*' Iteyond the city, and when clear of the buildings, and 
the crowds of boats which throng the passage, the river 
winds about in a beautifully serpentine manner. The 
country opens gradually, and displays both hill and dale 
covered with luxuriant vegetation. On every remarkable 
eminence, pagodas are erected, and gAos-houses adorn 
the banks in every direction.' In the midst of the stream, 
often dividing it into two or three separate channels, are 
romantic islands, either under the hand of the agricul¬ 
turist, or covered with trees to the water’s edge.” (Fon- 
ouf As China. Hi. 203.) Canton, although extremely hot 
in summer, is much colder in winter than might be ex¬ 
pected from its lat, and fires are often agreeable. 

According to native historians. Canton was founded by 
one of the last sovereigns of the Chow dynasty, who 
reigned about 2,0>'J0 years ago. About the year 700, it 
became a regular mart for foreign trade, and the resi¬ 
dence of an imperial commissioner of customs. The for¬ 
mer city was utterly destroyed in IG.’M by the Tartar 
dynasty now on the throne, after a siege of 11 mouths, 
during and subsequent to which, vast numbers of persons 
are said to have perished. {Chinese Reposttoryt Cant. i 
Davits The Chinese, Ac.i Hamilton's E. J. Gaz. j Down- 
ing's Fangui m. China ; Official Tables, ike,) 

CAPACCIO; or CAPPACCIO NUOVO, a town 
of Naples., prov. Frlncipato Citra, cap. cant., 25 m. S.£. 
Salerno, and 4 m. from the seav Fop. 2,500. It has 2 
fine parish churches, and a convent. The cathedral is 
at Cappaccio Vecchiu, a small place in the vicinity, de¬ 
stroyed in the 13th century by the emperor Frederic II. 
The inhabitants having lied to S. Pietro, gave it the name 
of Capaccio Nuovo. 

CAPE BRETON, a large and most Irregularly shaped 
island of British America, separated from the N. extre¬ 
mity of Nova Scotia, of which prov. it is a part, by a nar¬ 
row, navigable channel It forms the S.E. boundary of 
tiin Gulph of St. Laurence,* and lies betwen 46" 27' and 
47" 4^ N. lat., and 50 " w and Gl" 38' W. long. Area 
estimated at near 4,000 sq. m. Fop. (in 18;i9) pro¬ 
bably about 85.(N)0. Militia (in 1834) 6,651. The coast 
is, for the most part, rocky and elevated; and it Is 
every where indented by deep gulphs and arms of the 
sea, by one of which, the Bras d’Or, it Is very nearly 
separated into two great divisions. This inland sea has 
deep water throughout, and affords the greatest facilities 
to navigation. The island has many fine harbours; 
that of Sydney, the cap., on the E. coast, being one of 
the best in the prov. Loulsbourg, so famous in the 
history^of America in the reign of George 11., lies on 
the S.E. coast of the island. It was a strongly fortified 
settlement established l)y the French in 1720, and reck¬ 
oned the key of their possessions in this part of the 
world; but having been taken by the English in 1745, 
was first dismantle, and afterwaroi entirely abandoned. 

The dimate of Capo Breton is subject to considerable 
extremes. The mean summer heat is said to be 80" 
Fahr., whilst in winter 20" below zero is not a very 
uncommon degree of cold. The temperature, however, 
is subject to more variation, and is loss uniformly severe 
than the continefit in tJio same iiarallcl. The frost 
usually sets in about Doc., aud between that and the 
end of April, there arc sometimes intervals of a week or 
two of mild weather. The spring is short, and vegeta¬ 
tion very rapid: May is the sowing season, and the 
harvest is gathered b Aug. and Sept.: on the E. coast, 
the summers are usually dry; on the W. they are ustudly 
more moist. 

This island terminates a low mountain range, which 
traverses the whole province of Nova Scotia (from S.W. 
to N.E.), and consists of granite, trap, and slate, in 
alternating strata; the slate being In narrow, and the trap 
in broad belts: beyond these, are grauwacke, sandstone, 
limestone, gypsum, and several other formations, which 
for Che most part rest on an amygdaloid base. In this 
more rc<»nt portion are extensive beds of coal, said to 
resemble tliat of Newcastle, and well adapted for steam, 
and other general jrarposes; it also yields an abundance 
of excellent gas. Capo Breton is supposed to contain a 
sufficiency of this, to supply the world for centuries. 
The mines at present in work are near Sidney i they 
wore leased by tlie crown (in 1827) for.fifivears to the 
General Mining Association, on payment of 3,0001. ster- 
Irag a year for 20,000 chaldrons, and 2s. currenqy for 
every <^ldror«-beyond that quantity; which terms em- 
bracb the other uifaea of the prov., wrought by the same 
company, who have several steam-engines, and employ 


regularly about 600 men. Since the commencement cA 
their operations, the demand has steadily increased* an^l 
is supposed likely to proceed in an increasing ratio, from 
the circumstance of the only available mines of the U. 
States, at present, being those of Anthracite, in Pennsyl¬ 
vania, to which, for general purposes, the C^pe Breton 
coal is much superior : the produce, m 1837, was 70.000 
tons *, above half of which went to the States, the re¬ 
mainder to Nova Scotia and Newfoundland: the price at 

» was 14s. 6d. per ton, currency. These mines 
rst opened about 50 years since, and have con¬ 
tinued from that period to be wrought; but, previously 
to 1827, on a very imperfect system, and to a very limited 
extent. Iron and copper have also been met with, but 
neither has yet been attended to. Lime (gypsum), well 
adapted for agricultural purposes, is abundant, and at 
laces perfect^ accessible to shipping: there are also 
rine springs of great strength, which it is supposed may 
be in time made available, by m.eans of the refuse coaf, 
in the manufacture of salt for the fisheries: excellent 
freestone for building purposes is also met with. 

The vegetable products resemble those of the neigh¬ 
bouring continent; the woods being composed of 
homlodc, black and white spruces, the white and 
red pines, oak, beech, birch, maple, &c.: the timber 
trade has been gradually diminishing. The greater 
part of the shipments at present are from the W. liasln, 
oi>ening from tho little Bros d’Or: on the Atlantic side, 
the spruce firs, Ac. are mostly of stunted growth, but 
supply fuel to the different fishing settlements: these, 
however, are conducted with little energy, and to a much 
more limited extent than the groat capabilities of the 
stations would seem to admit of. The fish most 
commonly taken are cod, halliliut, haddock, mackerel, 
shad, smelts, and alewivos; sturgeon and salmon are 
also caught in the streams, and these and the lakes 
abound with trout and perch. The Inhabitants engaged 
in tho fisheries are chlcfiy French Acadians, and Scotch, 
from the Western Islands. Those enga^in tho timlxir 
trade and agriculture are chiefiy Scotch and Irish emi¬ 
grants, and a few are the descendants of U. S. loy¬ 
alists. Those engaged in the coal-mines are mostly 
skilled labourers from Scotland. There are also about 
3iK) Indians, for whom some tracts arc reserved, on 
which they cultivate maize and potatoes: they are an 
inoffensive tribe, and support themselves chiefly by fisii- 
ing; wandering along the shore in summer, and return¬ 
ing to a fixed winter station. The returns relative to 
farming produce, cattle, Ac., show the same figures for 
several successive years, so that probahW little reliance 
can ho placed on them. The quantity of land in culti¬ 
vation, in 1R3I, was said to be 85,(XX) acres {Bouchette ); 
the common kinds of grain, maize, and potatoes, are cul¬ 
tivated ; but the island does not, at present, produce 
sufficient for its own consumption. Tho exports consist 
of timber to the U. Kingdom, fish to the W. Indies, and 
coals to the U. States, and corn. The imports consist 
of British manufactured goods; com, meal, Ac., from 
the U. States, and colonild products. Total value of 
the imports, in 1834, 1U,6012.; of the exports, 22,1H8/. 
Between 300 and 400 vessels, varying from 20 to 200 
tons, are registered in the island, and some shiiibuildiiig 
is carried on, which is included in the provincial re¬ 
turns. 

Sydney, which is tho chief scttlcinent, contains 80 or 
90 houses, all with gardens attached, and regularly dis- 
pobixl, so that its appearance is very neat and respect¬ 
able ; the courts of justice for the island, and the re¬ 
sidences of the gov. officers are in this little town, 
which Wiis fuuudud in 1823: its nop. is between 500 and 
600. The rest are all small fishing settlements, on dif. 
ferent parts of the sea coast, or round the borders of tho 
Bras d Or. Cape Breton is a co. of the province of Nova 
Scotia, and returns 2 m. to the H. of Assembly in Hali¬ 
fax. It is comprised within tho diocese of the Bp. of 
Nova Scotia; but the great majority of the Inhab. are 
Catholics. Legal provision is made fur the poor, and 
there are also other local assessments to defray co. 
charges. The French formed the first settlement on 
it, in 1712; a detachment of British troops, from New 
England, took possession of It in 1745, and from that 
period it has remained under British government. (J7otf- 
cheatst Brit. Dorn .; Lord Durhatns lUport. and Ap¬ 
pend. i Ge<^ Trans .; M*Gregor's Brit, America, Ac.) 

CAFE CLEAR, a bold promontory, rising 400 ft. above 
the level of the sea, on tho S. side of Clare Island, near 
the W. extremi^ of St. George’s Cliannel, and about 
7 m. S.E. from Baltimore, co. Cork, Ireland. A^oinlng 
the Cape is a lighthouse of the first class, with revolving 
lights, navlng the lantern elevated 453 ft. above the level 
jof the sea. The lighthouse is in lat. 51" 26' 3" N., long. 
9" 2{K 20" W. This is the point from which ships leaving 
St. George’s Ciiannel for the W. usually take their 
departure, and those arriving prefer making it their 
landfall. , 

CAPE DE VERD ISLANDS (Port Verdes), 
a group in tlie N. Atlantic Ocean, bclongingtOTorlug.il, 
between lat. 14" 20' and 17" 29' N., aud long. 22" 20* a.Mi 
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l»B 8(X W., about 320 m. W. Cape do Vord, on the W. are growing in the middle of the ruins. The church, 
coast of Africa, which, as well as the Islands, derives its which was liandsome, is In ruins, m are the theatre, 
name from the greenish tinge given to the adjoining sea government hotwe, Jesuit s college, «c. {Mackenzie*) 
by the abundance of sea-weed. The group consists of It is built on the verge of a very extensive, weU-watered. 
10 or 12 islands, besides Islets and rocks, having a united and flruitlhl plain: but being screened on the N. and W. 
area of about 1,700 &q. m., and a pop. (1831) of 88,460, by a mountain (Morne Cap), it Is exposed to all the 
— 30,000 of whom, are said to have been swept off by violence of the sun'a rays, and Is, in consequent, not 
a famine In 1833. (Caanabie/t.) They ate, In general, very healthy. The harbour and road, to the E. and S. of 
mountainous, rocky, and very ill supplied with water; the town, are protected on the N. by a projecting tongue 
are ^1 evidently of volcanic origin; and in Fogo, the of land. The entrance Is rather dlllicult *he an- 
most elevated of the group, an active volcano still ex- chorage Is good, and the quays han^^e. The defences 
i^ts. The heat Is extreme from November to July, towards the sea are respectoble. The wien^ was con- 
and for the rest of the year storms and fogs are preva- structed In the reign of Louis XV. Under the French, 
lent, and the climate Is exceedingly unhealthy. Droughts Cape Haytien was, as well as Port-au-Frlnce, occariontf W 
arc of frequent occurrence; and sometimes, as was the the seat of government; and it continued to knjay this 
case previously to 1833, no rain falls for 3 or 4 years to- distinction under Toussaint and Christophe. Its trade, 
gethor. The soil, where not composed of volcanic mat- though greatly fallen off. Is still very considerable. It Is 
ters, is chiefly calcareous or sandy, dry, stony, and in prlndpmly carried on with the U. States. iMackenxie*t 
many parts barren. Vegetation is consequently partial; ifotes on Hayti^ i. 158., &c.) 

but, in various places, it Is very vigorous, and rice, maize, CAPE HORN, a famous promontory of 8. America, 
bananas, oranges, melons, poinegrhnates, and other fruits, commonly iregarded as the S. extremity of that conti- 
botli of Europe and the tropics, grow abundantly. The nent. In point of fact, however. Cape Horn does not 
lirst two products constitute the chief food or the in- belong to the continent, but to a small island of the 
habitants; but agriculture is neglected, and the wheat same name, the most S. of the Tlerra del JF^ego group, 
that is consumed is brought from America. This, how- separated from the continent by the Straits of Magellan, 
ever, is not so much a consequence of the poverty of the or Magalhaens. Cape Horn is the most 8. point o' 
soil, or the indolence of the inhabitants, as of the rapacity the island; and is high, black, precipitous, destitute ot 
and short-sightedness of the government which fleeces all vegetation, and having a most desolate appearance, 
the cultivators of every thing that can, under any pre- Act^rding to Weddell, It is in lat. 56^ 59^ 21" 8., and 
text, be laid hold oL Oranges, lemons, melons, Ac., long. 67° 14^ W.; Malespina places it in lat. 650 58'80" 
come to great perfection, and the guavas, figs, sweet S., and 67^ 21' 15" W. The dangers attending the 
potatoes, and gourds, are excellent Vines and sugar- doubling of Capo Horn have, in consequence of the im- 
canes are cultivated to some extent; but the making of provements in navigation, been very greatly diminished, 
wine is prohibited. Indigo and cotton are indigenous., Tho coast may be approached with comparatively little 
Uiic of the principal products is orchilla weed, which danger; the water being deep, and free from either 
here attains to great perfection; it is monopolised by the rocks or shoals. Different opinions ar^entertained os to 
government, and is supposed to yield a revenue of about the proper season for passing the Cape. Captain Hall 
6b,(j00f. a year. Some parte are well wooded, chiefly with prefers the summer (that is, the winter of the N. hemi- 
the tamarind tree, Adansonia, palms, &c. Goats, asses, sphere) on account of the greater length of the day, an^ 
and poultry, are the most numerous domestic animals ; the comparative fewness of icebergs and floidlng masses 
monkeys, wild cats, wood pigeons, and other birds, and of ice, which are always dangerous. {Ualfft S. America^ 
turtles are plentiful. There is no dangerous animal; but U. Append. 16.) 

clouds of locusts often do much damage to the crops. CAPE OF GOOD HOPE, a celebrated promontory 
Chief manufactures those of leather and salt. Notwltb- near the S.W. extremity of the African continent, lat. 
standing the severe droughts, the actual produce of these 34^ 23' 40" S., long. 18^ 32^ 25" It was first seen by 
islands in cotton, indigo, fruits, salt, goat-skins, and tur- Europeans (in modern times) in 1486, Bartholomew de 
tie-oil, might give them a considerable value under a Diaz, a Portuguese commander, having been its disco- 
more intelligent government. The other chief articles vercr. Dfaz, however, merely saw ft; the violence of 
of export are cotton, indigo, some cattle, ox hides, cotton the winds, the shattered condition of his ships, and the 
cloths, and rum. St. Jago. the principal Island and turbulence of his crews, prevented him from doubling it; 
most southerly of the group, contains tho towns of Hibiera and these circumstances doubtless Induced him to name 
Grande, formerly the cap.; but during the dry season, the it Cabo Tonnentoso, or Stormy Cape." But his sove- 
gdvernor-general now usually resides at Port Playa,which reign, John II., of Portugal, believing it to be at or near 
h.ui a good harbour, and is occasionally touched at by that remote extremity of Africa which the Portuguese 
vesbols bound fut India. Porto Grande, in the island of had been so low enacavouring to reach, designated it 
S’. Vincent, is however decidedly the best harbour in Cabo di Buena EmeranzOt of which the name we give it 
the group. Ships in it aro completely sheltered from is a translation. Vasco de Gama doubled it in 1497, after 
w ind and sea. In St. Nicolo, the island second in im- which it continued for more than a century and a half to 
portance, very good cotton stufib, stockings, &c., are be indiscriminately resorted to by European navigators, 
made. Tho pop, aro a mixed race of Portuguese and (For the rest of its history, see succeeding article.) 
negroes ; but all have an exceedingly dark colour. CAi>a op Good Hope (Colony op), an extensive co- 

These islands were first discovered in modern timet, lony, or rather territory, so called from the above cape, 
ill U.'iO, by Antonio de Noli, a Genoese navigator in the belonging to Great Britain, in S. Africa, comprising the 
service of Prince Henry of Portugal, by which notion they greater portion of the extremity of that continent S. 
were soon after taken possession of, and colonised. (Afnfre of lat. 29o 30', and lietween long. 17^ and 27^ 30* E. It 
Brun* Iv. 467—469.: Furdy^iN. AtUnUic Ocean^ Ac.) has N. the country of the Bosjesmans (Bushmen), Hot- 
CAPE HA VTlEN, a sea-port town of Haytl,ori«nally tentots, &c., from which it is separated N.W. Jnf the 
called by the Spaniards Guarico, and afterwards by the Koussfe or Sand River, and N.E. for a considerable dis. 
French C^pe Fraiiools, or Le Cap., on the N. shore of the tance by the Nu-Gariep, afterwards called the Orange 
island, 90 m. N. Port-au-Prince, lat. 19^ 46'20" N.,long. River; E. it has the country of the Kaflfbrs or CafiVes, 
7^0 M' W. Fop. probably from 12,000 to 16,000. This from which it is in part separated by tho Kelskanna River; 
town, formerly the cap. of the Island, was, previously to and S. and W. tho Indian and Atlantic Oceans, on which 
the revolution, " remarkably beautiful, and must have it has a coast line of about 1,150 m., broken by numerous 
lu'f'n, during its glory, the most agreeable rosidenco in bays, the principal of which are St. Helena, Saldanba, 
the \V. Archipelago." Streets broad and well paved; and Table Bays on the W., and False Bay, St. Sebas- 
houses chiefly of stone, with handsome squares, large tian’s, Mossel, Plcttenburg, St. Francis, and Algoa ^ys 
markets, and a copious supply of water. " But now littlo on the S. coast. Length of tho territory, K. to w., about 
inuro is to be seen than tho traces of its former grandeur: 550 m.; average breadth, N. to S., 240 m., giving an area 
even in the Place d'Armes, the handsomest square in it, of nearly 130,(KX) sq. m. Pop., subdivisions, &c., ac- 
somc of the finest houses are unroofed, aiid plantain trees cording to the Cape Register or 1838, are as follow: — 
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. CAPE OF GOOD HOPE (COLONY OF). 

to pasture their herds and flocks on the short-lived ve^ 
getatlon.** (PrOigle^s SketckeSt p. 297.) 

From the W. coast the country ascends In a similar 
manner towards the interior by successive plateaus, 
separated by mountain chains, the loftiest of wnlch, the 
Roggeveldt (Rye>field) Mountains, reach to upwards of 
5,000 ft. above the level of the sea, and unite about long. 
21° with the Nieuwveldt chain. To the N. of all, and 
near the boundary line of the territory, there Is a chain 
of mountains, the height of which is estimated at 9,000 
ft. The whole tract of country to the K. is much more 
sandy, barren, and thinly inhabited, than that to the E., 
whicn seems to increase in beauty and fertill^ in pro¬ 
portion as it is distant from the Gape. The third great 
chain of mountains forms the watershed, or division 
between the streams which flow N. into the country of 
the Bo^iesmaus, and those which have a S. or W. course 
through the colonial territory. On its N. side rise the 
Great Riot, Braak, and other affluents of the Orange 
River; on its S. side, the Great Doom (Thorn), the 
Gamb^ or Great Lion, Camtoos, Sunday, Great Fish, 
and other rivers. The principal streams on the W. 
coast are the Great Berg (or Mountain) and Olifluit 
or Elephant River; both are navigable by small craft 
for about 20 m. inland, but the mouth of the former is 
choked up with a bed of sand, and that of the latter 
has a reef of rocks across it. The chief of those 
which discharge themselves on the S. coast are the 
Breedc or Broad River, the Gaurits, Camtoos, Sun¬ 
day, and Great Fish Rivers. Nearly all of them, un¬ 
fortunately, have bars or other obstructions at their 
mouths, rendering them in great part useless for navi¬ 
gation. The Br(}^ River, however, may be navigated 
by small craft for about 30 m., and its mouth, which is 
culed Port Beaufort, allows vessels of 200 tons to enter 
in safety. The Gaurits, formed by the union of several 
other streams, is in the rainy season a large and rapid 
river; but in the summer months has only a very weak 
current, while the bar at its mouth is then generally 
dry. The Camtoos has within its bar a wide basin deep 
enough to float a ship of the line, but the bar itself is 
fordable at full, and frequently dry, at ebb-tide. Be¬ 
sides the above there are a number of smaller rivers ; 
but, for the most part, they are either dried up during 
a part of the year, or run in such deep chasms us to be 
nearly unserviceable. 

Considering the great extent of coast, good harbours 
arc few. Saldanha Bay, r)5m. N.N.W. Cape Town, is 
by far the most commodious. Ships lie safely in Table 
Hay at Cape 'I'own during the prevalence of the S. E. 
monsoons from Sept, to May; but after this, when tho 
N. W. winds set in, tht^ are obliged to resort to Simon’s 
Bay, in False Bay. This harbour is protected on the 
W. by the peninsula of the Capo, and aflbrds shelter all 
the year round; it is consequently much frequented by 
our ships of war, transports, and store-ships In tlicir 
voy^es to and from the K. Indies, and is the station of 
the Cape squadron. Plettenburg’s Bay is opn to tho 
S.E.; out aflbrds safe anchorage in 8 or 10 fathoms 
water, and desirable shelter, during strong N.E. or 
N.W. gales, to vessels intending to make Table Bay. 
Algoa Bay, the most E. but one, is exposed to the 
prevailing winds ; but it contains good anchorage; Port 
Elizabeth, the principal port next to Cape Town is seated 
on it. 

Climate. —. Though in general temperate and healthy, 
the climate is neither steMv, agreeable, nor suitable for 
agricultural purposes. In the S.W. districts ruins, in the 
cold season, are proftise; but in summer they we of rare 
occurrence,'and during the greater part of that season 
the ground is parched up with drought. Tho deficiency 
and irregularity of the rains are, in fact, the great draw¬ 
backs on the colony. In some of the more northerly 
tracts bordering on the Great Karroo there has occii- 
sionally been no rain for three years together; and even 
in tho more favoured districts of Albany and Uiten- 
hage, and generally throughout tho greater part of the 
colony, the rain, when it does come, descends in tor¬ 
rents that swell the smallest streams to an extraordinary 
magnitude, and occasion great damage. Sometimes the 
S.K. wind Is really a species of simoom, and is not only 
excessively hot, but is loaded with impalpable sand, which 
it is all but impossible to shut out; but as the breeze 
continues, it gradually cools, and usually, in about 24 
hours, becomes supportable. The mean temp, of the 
year, at the cap.. Is about fi7|P Fahr., that of the coldest 
month being 57°, and of the hottest 79°. Cape Town is 
a customary pi .see of resort for invalids from India, who 
certainly benefit by the change; though perhaps they 
have been led to visit it as much from its being within 
the Ihnlts of the E. 1. Company's charter, which entitles 
servants of the Company resident there to ftill pay, as 
from its salubrity. 

The beaiitiftil white cloud frequently seen during the 
S.E. monsoon, resting on Table Mountain, aniU.hcurs 
called the ** Table Cloth,** is occasioned by the (Mnlcrni- 
ation of the moisture in the air, cooled con^t with 


SUMMAEY of the Population. 



Malm. 

Pemiilm. 

ToUl. 

Whitts - 
Blaeks - - • 

51,464 

27,«69 

48,589 

k4.zg4 

100,058 

51,668 


VR.V.U 

78,883 


AllfliM and midnit strangais 

The otmr ... - 


1 

8rW0 

8,500 

1 Grand Total . - - 

156,616 


Topograj^y. — The whole country consists of three 
successive plateaus increasing in elevation according to 
their distance from the sea, and separated from each 
other by as many chains of mountains. The first great 
chain running £. and the Lange Kloof, or Long 
Pass, ** encloses between it and the S. coast an irregular 
belt of land from 20 to 60 m. in width, indented by several 
bays, covered with a deep and fertile soil, intersected by 
numerous streamlets, well clothed with grass and smaU 
arboreous or frutescent plants, well wooded in many 
parts with forest trees, supplied with frequent rains, and 
enjoying, on account of Its proximity to the sea, a more 
mild and equable temperature than the more remote and 
interior parts of the colony.** iSarrow.) The next 

S roat chain, the Groote Zwartc Bergen (Great Black 
lount^), is considerably more rugged and lofty than 
the first, reaching sometimes to 4,000 ft. in height, and 
consisting in many, places of double and even treble 
ranges. The belt or terrace enclosed between it and the 
first chain Is about the mean width of tliat between the 
first and the sea. Its surface is very varied; it is composed 
in some paits of barren hills, in others of naked arid 

8 loins of clay, called karroo^ and again in others of fer- 
le and well-watered patches of land. The temperature 
is here less uniform than in the grounds skirting the 
sea. The third great mountain chain, the Nlewveldt 
Qeblrgte, between lot. 82° and 33°, Is continuous towards 
the E. with the Schneeuw-bergen (SnowMountains), the 
highest range in S. Africa, the loftiest summit of which 
Is estimated at not less than 10,000 ft. hi height, and is 
covered with snow for nearly half the year. Between 
this and the second chain is the Greht Karroo^ an arid 
desert plain nearly 300 m. in length by from HO to 100 m. 
in breadth. This is not a sandy plain, and bears no 
rescmlrianco to the Sahara or Arabian deserts. It 
consists of a sort of table-land, or elevated basin, thinly 
covered with an argillaceous soil, largely impregnated 
with iron, upon a substratum of rock or gravel. Some 
larM portions of it are perfectly level, but in others the 
surmco Is diversified by slaty hills, and eminences, some 
of which would appear considerable save for the lofty 
mountains which bound the Karroo on all sides except to¬ 
wards the E., where It extends into Camdeboo. Its 
medium height above the level of the sea is estimated at 
about 3,000 ft. It is crossed by many beds of rivers, or 
rather torrents, most of which run from N. to S., and 
find an exit for their waters to the coast through a few 
breaks In the S. chain of mountains. These rivers, 
however, are for tho greater part of the year either en¬ 
tirely dried up or ftimlsh only a few scanty pools barely 
sufficient for the wild animals, sebras, quaggas, ostriches, 
&c., which frequent this inhospitable r^on. Not unfre- 
quently even those brackish pools add fountains also fail, 
as was the case at the time of our Journey; and then the 
Karroo becomes almost impassable by man, and a large 
|H>rtion of it uninhabitable even by the wild beasts. 

** In such a region, where rain is rare, and dews almost 
unknown, the vegetation must of necessity be at all times 
extrmnely scanty: and in summer, when the sun has dried 
the soil to the hardness of brick, it ceases almost entirely. 
Except along the courses of the temporary rivers, which 
for the most part are marked by a fringe of mimosas, not a 
tree nor a bush, nor a blade of grass, decks the wide ex¬ 
panse of the waste. Low stunted shrubs resembling 
heath ; numerous species of fig marigolds, and ice-plants 
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succulent plants; and bulbs, whose roots nature has for. 
tilled with a tenfold net of fibres under the upper rind, to 
protect them during the long droughts, are alone able 
to subsist In the arid Karroo. During tho dry season even 
these appear to be for the most part parched into abrown 
stubble, thinly scattered over the indurated or slaty soil; 
but in the oany spring, when the ground becomes mois¬ 
tened with the fiul of rain, these plants rush into vege¬ 
tation with a rimidity that looks like enchantment; and 
In a few days millions of flowers of the most brilliant hues 
enamel the earth. It is chiefly at this season, when the 
whole dreary waste may be said to be transformed into a 
vast flower-garden, that the colonists of the Schneeuw- 
beitt, the Nieuwvjrid^ the Bokkeveldt, and the Rogge- 
f^P****®*”*** ate then chilled with keen frosts 
aadthe piercing mountain winds, descend Into the Karroo 
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tlie tnoanUln, During the prevalence of this pheno' 
iiAenou, the cold air often ruthes down the sides of the 
Yfjountain with such impetuosity, as to be fatal to 
sliitiping in the bay. Uail-stom's are occasionally very 
violent and destructive. Owing probably to its ele¬ 
vation, the cold of winter in tlie Great Karroo Is much 
more severe than could have been anticipated from its 
latitude. (See Cape Almanac for 

Geology mmeraUy &c, — The mneral geological cha¬ 
racter of the Cum is that of a region of sandstone resting 
upon a base of granite. In proportion as the latter 
rock is near the surface, as occurs on and round Table 
Mountain, springs are abundant; but wherever the 
granite lies at a considerable depth, as is the case 
throughout a great portion of the country, the contrary 
obtains. The territory generally suflbrs fTom a defi¬ 
ciency of water. Limestone is round in the E.; clays 
and sand of various kinds compose most of the surface of 
tiie plains; an alluvial loam and black peat mould are 
very abundant in some of the lands skirting the sea. 
Very pure and wlilte alum; saltpetre and salt, with 
wliieli the ground in some of the N. |iarts ot Graaf 
lii-iiict and in the Great Karroo are impregnated, coal, 
iron, galena, argentiferous lead, a little copper, cornelians, 
>>iootlstone,&c., are amongst the chief mineral products. 
Sulphurous, nitrous, and other mineral springs, are not 
rare, and several natural salt-pans exist at a considerable 
distance from the coast. In Beaufort district fossil 
remains of the mammoth have been met with. {Mod. 
Trav. 4[C.) 

Vegelable Products. — The Flora of the Cape is verv 
remarkable; its species are extremely numerous, varied, 
and elegant; but they want the aroma, whoso sweet¬ 
ness tills the flower-gardens of Europe. Bulbous plants 
are particularly plentiful; and the tribes of txtVi, irts, 
anfholiza, gladiolus, amaryUis, and geranium, arc both 
almnihuit and l>cautifiil; and some of the most magni¬ 
ficent plants that adorn our gardens and greenhouses 
are brought from this part of the world. Still, how¬ 
ever, as Malte-Brun has judiciously remarked, “the 
vegetation of the Cape Colony docs not satisfy cither 
the eye or the ideas of a European. Hocks and sands 
every where prevail. The fields are separated by 
dtiserts; the green turf, scattered and thin, no where 
presents a close sward; the forests, filled with pointed 
trees, have neither a delicious coolness nor a solemn 
darkness.” (Book 70.) The Cape olive tree, and the 
sophora (a tree like the ash), furnish some wood for 
jolticVy; but. except on the £. flrontier, in the distr.'of 
George, and in some spots near False Bay, there Is 
generally a great deficiency of timber and fire-wood. 
The only spontaneous vegetable product that is turned 
to much account, is the aloe, which grows over a large 
surface in the distr. of Zwellcndam, and for which the 
fanners sonietiincti get as much os 301. a load at Cape 
Tovn, 

Auimals. — The elephant, rhinoceros, hippopotamus, 
lion, leopard, hyena, jackall, sehra, quagga, masked 
hoar, antelopes of various kinds, monkeys, racoons, 
squirrels, &c., are natives of the Cape; but many of 
these have now become comparatively rare, at least 
within the old limits and accessible districts of the 
colony. The rhinoceros is nearly extirpated; the hip¬ 
popotamus is found only In the Great Fish and Kei 
rivers; and the elephant and lion have retired from all 
the old settled districts. Leopards and liysenas are still, 
however, by no means uncommon, particularly in the 
eastern districts, and are exceedingly voracious and 
destructive. The Cape buffiilo (Hos is a* power¬ 

ful and a formidable animal, which has not hitherto 
been tamed, and is probably untameable. Antelopes of 
all kinds are exceedingly numerous ; and it is said that 
as many as 5,000, 10,000, and even 40,000 springboks 
have sometimes been seen bounding along in a single 
herd I Eagles, vultures, and other large birds are met 
with. In tne Great Karroo, and along the skirts of the 
N. deserts, the ostrich Is abundant: it is occasionally 
seen in large flocks, and is eaMrly hunted for the sake of 
Its plumage, which meets with a ready and advantageous 
sale. It Is very wary and difllcult to come near: small 
birds are numerous and beautiful, but deficient in song. 
Lisards and other species of amphibia are met with; 
and the serpent tribe is both numerous and dangerous. 
Some rivers are well stocked with fish; but In general 
this is not the case, a consequence probably of the 
greater number of the rivers being nearly dried up In 
the hot season. A particular variety of locust {GruUus 
devastator, Llch.) occasionally commits dreadful ra¬ 
vages. They idways come from the N., and are no 
doubt bred in the interminable deserts of the interior. 
Their inroads appear to be mriodical. They are de¬ 
voured by the Bushmen and Hottentots. 

Peopfo.—.The European Inhabitants consist In part of 
the Eimlish authorities and English settlers; but the 
majorlAare of Dutch, German, or French orimn, being 
the deslandants of the original settlers. The blacks 
ore Honratots and Kaiihrs; the remaining portion of j 


tlie pop. consists of Malays and Africanders (theoflkpriiig 
of anlack woman and a Dutch father). The Dutch, in 
the more civilised districts, ore distinguished for so¬ 
briety, prudence, ond economy, and by their hospitality 
and benevolence towards whites; but various travellers, 
and Mr. Barrow In particular, have given a very unfa¬ 
vourable picture of the boors, or fanners of the Interior, 
describing them as indolent, rude, and brutal in their 
manners, and cruel and unfeeling towards their slaves 
and the native Inhabitants. But whatever of truth may 
be in these statements is accounted for by the circum¬ 
stances under which the boors are placra, at a great 
distance from each other, and leading in general a pas¬ 
toral semi-barbarous life. We befleve that there is 
really no ground whatever for accusing the Dutch of 
unusual barbarity in their intercourse with the na¬ 
tives. In this respect they are unfortunately quite on a 
level with other European nations. And Chose who read 
the works of Dr. Philip and Mr. Pringle, and the official 
papers with regard to the late Koffer war, will mostjiro- 
bably be of opinion that we, at all events, have no very 
peculiar right to censure them. We have elsewhere 
Ivcn pretty ftill accounts of the Hottentots and Kalfers. 
.ike other savage and uncivilised tribes, they have 
both, but especially the Hottentots, sulTered severely 
from the settlement of whites among them, by whom 
they have been despoiled of their lands; and those that 
were not extirminated or driven into the desert, were 
reduced to a state of substantial slavery. At length, 
however, the British government interposed in favour 
of the natives ; and by an order in council dated the 
15th of Jan. 1H29, placed them on the same footing, lu 
respect of civil rights, as the other ftree subjects of tlie 
colony. This wise and liberal measure made less im¬ 
mediate change than was anticipated in the condition of 
the natives. Thiy can no longer, indeed, be flogged at 
the pleasure of their masters, nor their ghildren forcibly 
taken from them, nor be sold along with the estates 
on which they lived; but in other respects their con¬ 
dition is nearly thp same. They continue to be with¬ 
out consideration in society, and are now,* as formerly, 
the servants of the colonists; who employ them, partly 
as cultivators, but mostly as shepherds and tierds- 
me^ occupations for which they arc extremely well 

'J'he Kafibrs on the E. border are both physically and 
mentally a superior people to the Hottentots, and less 
easily subdued. The E. part of the British territory 
has been at different tim^s much harassed by them, and in 
183.'> it suffered very seveicly from one of their invasions, 
provoked, as has been alleged, by the encroachments of 
the colonists. It Is, we arc aft-ald, in vain to expect 
that the conflicting interests of the colonists and the 
aborigines should ever be rcconcili'd, or that European 
civilisation should ever take any firm root amongst the 
latter. Very little communication takes place between 
the negroes, Africanders, and Malays, eqen race bolding 
the others in contempt. (Pringle's Sketches j Thompson's 
Trav.W .; (Quarterly Reviewj Cape in 1822; 

if/rricu/turc.—According to the official returns for 
183H, the land in cultivation in the colony is estimated 
at about 224,000 acres, of which 124,494 were in wheat, 
4(i,62G ill barley, 12,939 in rye, 49,645 in oats, 20,554 in 
vineyards and gardens, Ac. The pasture land was, at 
the same time, estimated at 17,510,000 acres, and the 
waste land at 9,757,000 acres. {C^mial Returns for 
1833; Board qf Trade Papers.) The crop lands are 
principally situated in the districts of Worcester, iftellen- 
bosch, and the Cape in tlie W. and in Albany in the £. 
Agriculture is in a backward state, though, perhaps, not 
BO much so as is usually stated. The boors are indus¬ 
trious, sober, and parsimonious; but they are, at the 
same time, strongly attached to ancient habits and rou¬ 
tine practices. Better implements have, however, been 
introduced, and various improvements effected of late 
years. Agriculture is injured by the Dutch law of suc¬ 
cession, which, by dividing a man's property equally 
among his children, hinders the accumulation of capital 
in masses, and the formation of proper farming esta¬ 
blishments. {Thompson's Travels, p. 324. 4to. ed.) In 
some limited districts the soil is very fertile, and the 
crops and quality of the grain excellent; but the greater 
part of the arable land is but of indifferent quality, and 
the crops are very liable to be injured by droughts, hail¬ 
storms, rust, &c. It would appear, ftrom the official 
returns already referred to, that 124,500 acres In wheat, 
in 1833, produced only 528,147 bushels 1 But ^is must 
evidently be an error, os a return of less than 5 bushels 
an acre would not defray the expense of cultivation. 
Probably muids (a muld is equal to about 8 bushels) are 
meant; and even on this h^othesls, the return would' 
be very indifferent. 

The farms occupied by graslers are often of very great 
extent, comprising ftrom 3,000 to 10,000 acres sSa£ up¬ 
wards : those in tillage are comparaUvely small. The 
boors are, for the most part, proprietors of the fhnas 
which they occupy, P^yi^ a quit rent to govmunent as 
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thH origloal owner of the soil. Such a thing ai land on 
rent, ftom the owner to another, is ahnoat unknown. 

tranifer of land from one individual to another it 
eflheted with the utmost facility, and ** without the poi> 
■Ibllitjr of fraud.*' Property seldom remains long In one 
flunliy. Owing to the uiw of equal succession, farms are 
frequently Sfdd; on the death of the owner; sometimes 
the whole is purchased by one son, but it Is fireauently 
split into parts. Hence there is here, as Mr. Golehrooke 
says, no attachment to or preference of one's native 
place: so much land of such a quality, or worth so much, 
no matter where, is the only thing a Cepe Dutchman 
cares for I iCape in 1822, p. 104.) 

The vineyards are mostly in the vicinity of the Cape, 
whore the vine-growers occupy freehold farms of about 
120 acres each. The vine ( Vitu viniferd) has been long 
Introduced to the Gape, and has for a lengthened period 
been cuIUvated with more or less attentton. The cul¬ 
ture, however, made no great progress till 1813, when 
the duty on C^e wines imported into this country was 
reduced to a third part of the duty levied on the wines 
of Portugal and Spain. But, cxce^iting Constantia, 
Cape wine, whether from the vines being planted in an 
unsuitable soil, or from a want of care in the prepara¬ 
tion of the wine, or both, has an earthy taste, aud is 
generally very Inferior; and tlie consequence of this 
reduction ut the duty has merely been to increase the 
quantity grown and imported, without in any degree 
Improving its quality, and to make it bo employed as a 
clieap and convenient menstruum for adulterating more 
expensive wines. It were well, tliereforc, were this ficti¬ 
tious encouragement withdrawn, and Cape wine charged' 
with tlic same duty as other wine. At present the average 


coQSumptlon amounts to about 520,000 gallons a year; of 
which we believe two thirds or more Is employed So 
adulterate sherry and Madeira. 

Constantia is produced on a fiurm of that name at the 
E. base of Table Mountain, 8 or 9 m. from Cime Town. 
Its soil consists of decomposed sandstone, and is con¬ 
sequently more analogous to the soils which produce 
fine wine in Europe than the richer clayey soils whero 
the ordinary vineyards are planted. Greater care is 
also taken In the production of the wine, and in con¬ 
sequence of these, and probably other causes, It is very 
superior. It Is luscious, sweet, has a strong flavour, 
and being produced In limited quantities onv, fetches 
a pretty high price. It is probable, however, that Con¬ 
stantia, or a wine closely approaching to it, might be 
produced In other parts oi the colony, were sufflcleut 
pains taken. {Henderson on Wines^ p.2Si6., Ac.) 

In 1833,1,294 acres were under potatoes, which yield two 
crops a year. The fruits of K. Europe, as cherries and 
apples, have somewhat degenerated, but figs, apricots, al¬ 
monds, and oranges are as good as in France. Grapes are ' 
particularly good on theW. coast. Tobacco succeeds well 
except in clayey soils, or in situations exposed to the S. 
£. winds: but its culture Isjjaotwlthstanding, confined 
within very narrow limits. Tea was introduccil by tlm 
Dutch, and some was raised of a tolerably good qiiaiity; 
but, how favourable soever in other respects, Linoiii is 
too dear In the Cape colony to allow of tea being mmio 
a profitable article of culture. Dried fruit and aloes 
are important articles of export. 

A return of agricultural produce for some of the dis¬ 
tricts is given in the Cape Ann. Register^ for 1838. Wc 
regret that, in many respects, it is so incomplete. 


jlllllllllllQIlQ 

Wheat. 

Barley. 

Oats. 

Other sratn 
and 

IcRumes. 

Potatoes. 

Wine. 

Brandy. 

Hay. 

Capo district - - 

30,9.''>0 mulds 

6,000 in. 


2,005 m. 

1,3.50 m. 

1,770 leag. 

80 leag. 

2,620,000 lbs. 

Stellenbosch - - 

22,611 — 

7,130 — 


2,985 — 

1,000 — 

13,020 — 

620 — 


Worcester - 

13,303 — 

8,743 — 

7,494 — 

1,843 — 


546 galls. 

80 galls.' 


Swellendam - 

25,668 — 

18,299 — 


3,400 — 

885 — 

510 leag. 

184 leag. < 


Georgo 

24,735 — 

13,713 — 

1.824 — 

2,409 — 

150 — 

218 — 

230 — 


Boaufort 

907 — 

529 — 

. 



Cl — 

62 — 


Albany 

30,000 — 

2,500 _ 


6*950 - 

8000 lbs. 


. 

300,000 — 

Graaf Reinet - - 

1 4,980 — 

1,598 _ 

85 — 

- 

- 

*152 -I 

62 — . 



The remainder of the productive surface Is, as has 
been said, chiefly pasture land, and the Cape Re^ster 

f dves the following os the numbers of live stock bo- 
onging to some of tiie chief grazing districts. 


Districts. 

Horses. 

Homed 

Cottle. 

Sheep. 

Goati. 1^. 

Stellenbosch 
Worcester • • 

Swellendam 
Ueorge - 

Beaufort* 

Albany - 
(Iraaf Reinet 

6,8.'>3 

6,8.70 

86,849 

.7,674 

1,451 

8,755 

8,191 

14,5.79 

16A58 

.71/174 

ig,:t5i 

7,.788 

38.945 

44,753 

7,911 
11.7,717 
^70,98.7 
80,866 
r di«ei> A1 

[^} 

8,080 

57/i73 460 

85,468 1,174 
16/184 865 

884,700 

81,000 

701,399 


The dimate is not unsuitable for sheep, and great 
endeavours are making to improve the brera by the in- 
troductlon of merinos from England and Australia. 
The native breed of sheep Is very inferior; it is re¬ 
markable only for the size of tho tall, which sometimes 
weighs 20 lbs.: its wool is good for nothing. But the 
worn of the Cape merinos letches a high price. Goats, 
which are very numerous, serve for the food of the 
Hottentot form-servants; oxen are used for draught in 
large teams. Herds of all these animals wander during the 
day over large grazing forms of from 3,000 to 6,000 acres, 
and at night are shut up in kraaiSt or inclosures. Hogs 
attract only a small snare of attention, but turkeys, 
geese, ducks, and other poult^ are reared in great 
numbers. {Barrow,l \.; Ritier, Geogr. Gdn6raie,p. 161, 
162.; TAe Capein ; Mod. Trao,, 4c.) 

FSskerieSj Mimes, Mmutfactures, ke —The fisheries am 
soqmwhat important. In 1836,47 boats were employed 
te Cm whale, seal, &c. fisheries, and during that year, 
16 iraoles, 68 seals, and other llMh wero taken, their total 
value amounting to 3^9/. Mining industry has made 
little progress; but slate, lime, and building stone am 
quarried. Almost every former in the interior makes 
his own candles and soap, the alkali necessary for the 
latter being frimlshed by the consumption of a kind of 
which grows plentifiiUy on such parts of the 
waste tracts as am at sill watered. The other manufac¬ 
tures am mostly confined to those of leather, hats, snufr, 
saddles, tiles, rope, and a few other articles of a necessary 
kind; a few wum, water, and saw-mills now exist in 
nnft of thedistilcts, aud in Cape Town there is a steam 


• 

fiuur-mill. There are several breweries and spirit dis¬ 
tilleries, which, os well as other manufacturing esta¬ 
blishments, arc most numerous in the W. port of tlie 
territory. 

Commerce.—The cultivators of the interior send their 
surplus agricultural produce, wool, butter, soap, candles, 
ostrich feathers, skins, &c., to the principal towns at 
stated intervals, and take back in return European moniu 
factures, tobacco, brandy, coffee, &c. The chief foreign 
imports of the colony consist of woollens, cottons, hard¬ 
ware, earthenware, fire-arms, furniture, paiier, books, 
haberdashery, soap, and portions of most otlier articles 
in use in the U. Kingdom, piece goods; sugar and teak 
timber from India; tea from China; sugar from tho 
Mauritius, Ac. The principal articles of export are — 
wines, corn to the Mauritius and llio Janeiro, hides, 
skins, horns, salted provisions, horses, wool, butter, 
ivory, whale oil, aloes, argol, Ac. The hides, skins, 
and horns come chiefly from the E. province. Ttio 
salt beef and other cured meats are vem go<xi, and 
are largely exported to the Mauritius. 'i*he export of 
wool has, for some years past, been greatly on tho in. 
crease, and it is probable that it will In time beoiue one 
of the greatest and most profitable staples. We subjoin 
an account of the quantity and value of the principal ar¬ 
ticles of colonial produce exported from the Capo colour 
in 1836. 


Dciicrliaion and Qnaatlty of Articles. 


Value. 


Alors 

AtkoI ... 
litvf and itork • - 

Hone (whale) 

Butter 

Candlca 

Corn^aln, and meal, eii.- 

Baans, peas, Ac. 

Oats 

Sr* 

Flour 
„ Wheat 
Feathers (ostrich) 

Fish (dried) 

Fmlu (dried) 

(hoiae and ox) 


ivory 

Mules 


2S0,2S7 lbs. 
21.748 . 

1J).46 casks 
14,837 lbs. 
871,668 — 
81,680 - 

8,751 mulds 
1,591 — 

8.784 . 

859,765 lbs. 
888,505 .. 
9JM4 mulds 
567 lbs. 
157.848 - 
800,878 - 

34,788 No. 
183,938 - 
406 - 

81,698 tbs. 
249 No. 


L 

8,153 

400 


«. d. 
6 0 
0 0 


6,683 0 U 
638 0 0 
11/187 0 0 
605 16 0 


illil 

9/194 

7,801 

1,948 

8,193 

8,9.70 

36/195 

7.416 

11..75% 

2,7ir 

1,74J 


0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
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Table— continued. 


DMCription and Quantity of Artides. 

Value. 

QU,vlx.~ 

Real - « 417 gallons 

Whale - - - — 

R1ieep«* tails * • 1,494* lbs. 

Skins, vi/.— 

CiUf ... 590 No. 

<i<«t . . . S.16.403 — 

Kid . . . . 1,51(1 — 

Seal . - - 0,489 — 

ShM-p - • 177,469 — 

Npiriis, VIZ.— 

Brandy ... 418 gallons 

Tailuw . . - 615,685 Ibe. 

Wax - . . . 2,962 - 

Wlni», vir. — 

Constnntla . • 5,001 gallons 

Onlmary . . 1,029,832 — 

W'oul . . . . 373,203 ItM. 

Uthi-r articles . • ... 

Total value 

£. e. d. 

30 0 0 
2,952 0 0 

19 0 0 

135 0 0 
17,825 0 0 
271 0 0 
5,201 0 0 
7,303 0 0 

70 0 0 
10,160 0 0 
178 0 0 

3,473 0 0 
79,674 1 0 
26,169 0 0 
9,361 15 0 

273,985 4 0 


The gross amount of the trade in 1836 was as follows: 


Ports. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

CatK'Town 

Pott Klt/alMth . 

Simon's Town 

L. 

780,673 

87,246 

23,243 

' 336,199 
47,307 

877 

1 Total . . 1 891.162 

384,383 


Exclusive of supplies to H. M.'s navy, &c., which 
auiountetl to 3,0821. 

During the same year, 486 ships entered the dliTeront 
ports of the colony, having a united tonnage of 134,873 
tons; outward bound ships 479, tonnage 130,512 tons. 

fl'nghiSt Measures, Ac. —The weights gt'nerally in use 
arc those which were introdaced by the Dutch. Some 
ot these are as follows: — 


Pminii fl6ounces\ 
Fnunrt j ^ 

Mulil (4 MhcjielH) 

lifaguer 

Pilie 

Anm 

Anker 

Flask 

die 

49?fe moTRcn 


lb. aroltd. 

H imp. bushels nearly 
iSti’O imp. gallons 
91*6 

- 

7*9 — 

0-4946 — 

100 EnglliJi yards 

100 Engliflii acres. 


The coin In circulation Is exclusively British. There 
was estimated in 1838, to be 530,000/. gold and silver cir¬ 
culating medium : the amount of paper currency in the 
same year was set down at 198,740/. {Cape Register^ 
18:)8.) The pa{)er rix-dollar is worth Is. 6d. 

Public Revenue is derived from custom duties of 3 
percent, on British goods arriving in British bottoms, and 
10 per cent, on all others, various licenses, auction and 
transfer duties, port dues, land store and rents, postage, 
assessed toxes, tithes, and duties on stock and produce, 
Interest of money in the government banks, discounts, 
&c., tolls and ferries, ancs, &c. It amounted, in 1836, 
to 168,697/:; the public expenditure for the same year was 
147,679/., exclusive of that incurred in England on 
account of the colony. 

The Qooemment is vested in a governor, with a salary 
of 6,000/. per ann., nominated by the crown, and assisted 
by an executive council composed of tlie commander of 
the forces, the chief justice, auditor-mnerai, treasurer, 
and accountant-generai. A legislative council, com- 
liosed of live olBcial and an unlimited number of unofficial 
members, has been established by the government in 
England, the debates of which are carried on with open 
doors. Each prov. Is administered by a lieutenant-go¬ 
vernor, and each district by a civil commissioner, subor¬ 
dinate to whom are the field comets, magistrates super¬ 
intending tracts of country 13 or 20 m. In circuit each, 
with jurisdiction in trifling disputes, and power to call 
out the burghers of their field-cometcy armed. These 
magistrates, unless on the Kaflbr frontier, receive no sa¬ 
lary, but are exempted from all direct taxes. , . „ 

Justic e Is administered by a supreme court of judica¬ 
ture, presided over by a chief justice, with a suary of 
2,800/., and three puisne Judges, whose salaries are l.-'iOO/. 
■a year, a high sheriff, and deputy sherifib for each district, 
a court of vico-admlralty, police and matrimonial courts, 
4kc. Civil and criminal circuit courts are held. The laws 
in operation are a modification of the Dutch civil and 
criminal code, and ” Statutes of India,” established be¬ 
fore our taking possession of the colony, ^ supmi^. 
wh^ found defiment, by the Corpus Juris Civais. T^lal 
by fcry in criminal cases has been establish^. The 
Dut^ language, formerly used iti courts of law, has 
been superseded by tlic English. 
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I Religion^ Edstcation,^c. — The Dutch and English 
I Reformed Lutheran, Roman Cath., and Presbyterian 
churches in the Cape are all entirely or in part supported 
by the government. There are numerous missionary 
schools; and Bell’s, Lancastrian, and other free schools 
in each district, which, in 1836, were attended by 1,669 
pupils, and received the support of the government to 
tile amount of 1,465/. A joint stock institution, entitled 
the ” South African College,” with five professors, was 
established at Cwe Town m 1829. 

The Military Force consists of three regts. of infantry, 
the head-quarters of two being at Cape Town, and of the 
other at Graham’s Town; a detachment of royal artillery, 
a party of the royal engineers, and a regiment of mounted 
riflemen, termed the Cape cavalry, the privates and non¬ 
commissioned officers of whicli are principally Hottentots. 

The naval force is under the command of a rear- 
admiral, with authority along the E. and W. coasts of 
Africa, and the Mauritius and St. Helena. 

The possession of this colony is important from its 
being, as it were, the key of the Indian Ocean, and 
forming a depfit whence ships and troops may be de¬ 
spatched with facility and expedition to most parts in S. 
India, the E. Archipelago, and Australia. It is probable, 
too, that in time it may become, intrinsically, a valuable 
colony; though, from the limited extent of Its fertile 
land, and the other disadvantages attending it, a rapid 
progress need not be looked for. The average number 
of emigrants leaving the U. Kingdom for the Cape of 
Good llopc, during the six years ending with 1837, has 
been 325 a year. 

History. — In 1620, two English E. India commanders, 
by a proclamation dated from Saldanha Bay, took pos¬ 
session of the Cape in the name of Great Jliitoin; but 
no settlement was subsequently established by the En¬ 
glish, and in 1650, the Cape promontory was colonised 
by the Dutch, who aftenvards made settlements in Sal¬ 
danha Bay and elsewhere; and disregarding, like other 
colonising adventurers, the rights of the original inhabit¬ 
ants, gradually extended their encroat-hments, till their 
territory reached nearly to the boundaries of tiiat of the 
British territory at present. In 1795, the English took 
possession of the Ca^; but at the peace of Amiens, in 
1800, restored it to its former masters. In 1806, it was 
I again taken by the English, to whom it was finally ceded 
i in 1815. 

i CA1*E TOWN, a sea-port town of S. Africa,the cap. 
I of a small di.str. and of the above described British ter- 
! ritory, on its S. W. coast, 8. shore of Table Bay, at 
the foot of Table Mountain, about 32 m. N. from tho 
Cape of Good Hope ; lat. 33® 55' 56” S.,long. 18° 21' E. 
Pop. (1838, Including its distr.) 19,743. of whom 14,041 
were whites, and 3,702 negro apprentices. It is regularly 
laid out, and contains several good squares ;^lt8 streets, 
which are straight and wide, cross each other at right 
angles, many of them being watered ^ canals, and 

? lanted on either side with trees, in the Dutch fashion. 

louses, mostly of brick or red granite, are ” flat roofed, 
and chiefly white, with green windows; they are spacious 
and convenient, having an elevated terrace, hero railed a 
stock, in front, and small gardens behind, usually with a 
treillage clothed with vines.” {Colebrooke.) upon the 
shore, at the E. extremity of the town, is the castle, a 
pentagonal fortress of considerable strength, containing 
some public offices, barracks, &c., and having outworks 
which command both the bay and the roads to the 
country. On the W. side of the town. Table Bay is de¬ 
fended by four batteries, placed round and on the hill 
called the Lion’s Bump} on its E. side, the town is pro¬ 
tected by fortified lines of defence. 

The principal public buildings are the government 
house, with extensive gardens, the burgher senate house, 
barracks, commercial exchange, custom house, town and 
distr. gaol, military dep6t, tax office, English, Dutch, Lu¬ 
theran, and Prcsbj^erlan churches, R.Catii., Independent 
Wesleyan, and missionary chapels, Somerset Hospital, 
and two others, the theatre. Freemasons’ Lodge, South 
African College, police office, &c. Cape Town is the seat 
of the supreme court of justice for the colony, tho Vice- 
Admiralty Court, a court for the recovery of small debts, 
a government bank, called tho Lombard Discount Bank; 
and contains a savings’ bank, a public library, four public 
free schools, and many literary, scientific, religious, and 
benevolent associations. The town and distr. contain 
several water-mills, tanneries, hat, candle, snidT and 
soap factories, an Iron foundry, breweries, distilleries, 
sawing and steam-mills, ftc. It is plenttfliUy supplied 
with good water. 

Table Bay is capable of containing any number of 
ships, and forms a safe and, on the whole, good harbour, 
except during the months of June, Judy, and August, 
when it is exposed to a heavy swell from the WT A 
wooden jetty projects for half a liirlong into the b^ from 
the E. end of the town, near the castle, dongslde oi which 
ships discharge or take in cargoes. Smps that only 
take in water or refreshments lie in the outer anchorage. 
A lighthouse, furnished with double lights, stands on the 
M m d 
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fthore, near the VT. extremity of the bay, about 2 m. othc>ri In more elevated situations. {Tacit.^ Annal. ir. 
N«W.' the town. In the year ending Jon. 5. 1837, 821 $ 67.) After his death, these were destroyed by order of 
British ships, of the burden of 93,268 tons, and 67 foreign the senate; but the ruins of some of them still remain » 
slilpt. burden 20,604 tons, entered; and 820 British, and and the sculptures found in these, and the medals tuat 
66 foreign ships cleared from the port. The value of have been dug up, go for to establish the accuracy of what 
the Imports in the same year from Great Britain and her would otherwise appear to be the singularly exaggerated 
colonies amounted to 7 m, 325/., and those from foreign statements of Tadtus and Suetonius, as totheprivoto 
countries, chiefly from the port of Boston (U. 8.) and life of the emperor. 

France, to 24,147/. The amount of the exports to various There are two towns on the Island, Anoeapri,* near 

countries of colonial and non*colonlal goods, in British its W. (see Anaoapbi), and CaprL the cap., on its &B. 
bottoms, in the same year, was as follows: Great Britain, shore. The latter, situated op the acclivity of a ridge, 
216,477/.; Madras and Calcutta, 9,8881.; New South has about 1,200 iuhab., and a cathedral and some other 
Wales, 24,010/.; St. Helena, 17,081/.; Mauritius, 44,160/.; churches. {Swinbume'i Two SidUei^ 11.1—9., 4to ed.; 
other countries. 7.808/.; total, 818,414/. And in foreign Cramer*s Ancient Italif, 11.182, Ac.) 
bottoms: to Boston (U. S.), 16,116/.; other ports and CAPUA (an. Capoa or Capua)^ a dty of Naples, prov. 
countries, 1,670/. Making the total exports, 886,199/. Terra di Lavoro, cap. cant., on the toft bank of the Vol- 
BriUsh residents In India frequently resort to the Cape tomo, in a fine pwn, 18 m. N. Naples; lat 41<^ 7* N., 
for thdr health ; and the town has generally the appear- long. 13<^ Bff W* E. Pop. 16,000, ex. gar. It was fortified 
ance of bust'e and gaiety; balls and the theatre are the Vauban; has a strong citadel, and is reckoned one of the 
favourite anmsements; but ** music is here a passion with keys of the kingdom; for though far removed from the 
the negro only.** The environs of the Cape are very frontier, it is the only fortress that really covers the 
picturesque, and between it and the mountains which approach to Naples. Swinburne calls it a ** neat little 
surround it, many handsome private gardens have been city ;’* but it is said by Simond to be ** an ugly, dirty 
laid out. place, and noisy beyond ali bearing; ** and we suspect 

Cape Town was founded by the Dutch in 1650, and chat the latter statement is nearer the mark than the 
remained suhiect to them until taken by the British in former. It has 8 principal streets, 2 magnificent gates. 2 
1795. It was restored by the treaty of Amiens, but being fine squares, and 8 public fountains. The principal puli- 
Again cimtiired by the British in 1806, was finally ceded lie buildings are the cathedral, the cupola of which is 
to os with the rest of the colony in 1815. (Cape Almanac supported 1^ 18 antique columns, the Church of the 
and Register j Cape in 1822, &c.) Annunciation, the palace of the governor, the HOtol do 

CAPITANATA, a prov. of Naples, which see. Ville, the barracks, and the theatre. It is the seat of an 

CAPO D*1STRIA (an. JEgida)^ a soo-port town of archbishopric; has no fewer than 18 parish churches, 
Illyria, gov. Trieste, circ. Istria. on a small island in the several convents for both sexes, a royal college, a semi- 
Gulph of Trieste, connected with the main land by a nary, a military school, and 4 hospitals. A great fair is 
causeway, | m. In length, 8 m. S. Trieste. Fop. .5,000. annually held on the 26th November. 

It Is fortified and defended by a citadel, and contains a The ancient Capua was situated about 2} m. from the rno- 
cathedral, with about 30 other churches, and several dem city, which nas nothing in common with the former, 
handsome bulldlflgs ; but the streets are narrow, and except that it was partly built out of its ruins. The ro- 
have a gloomy appearance. It is the seat of a bishopric, mains of Its amphitheatre, said to have been capable of 
and has some superior schools, and a prison. Its Innatx containing 100,000 spectators, and of some of its tombs, 
manufacture salt, leather, and soap, and trade besides &c., attest its ancient splendour and magnificence. Thu 
in wine, oil, and fish. The town is ill supplied with considerable town of Santa Maria di Capua occupit'.H 
water, and not remarkably healthy. Its harbour is port of the* spacious enclosure of the old city. TIih 
large, but little frequented except by fishing boats, amazing fertlii^ of its territory, and the commercial 
Capo d'lstria belongs. In the middle ages, alternately spirit of its inhabitants, render^ Capua one of the 
to the Venetians and the Genoese. {Oesterr, Nat. largest and richest cities of ancient Italy. Its citizen.v 
Encpc.i Diet. GSogrmthiquCt ^-c.) warmly espoused the side of Hannibal, and that great 

CAPPOQUIN, an Inl. town of Ireland, co. Waterford, gi'iu rol took up his winter quarters here after the cain- 
prov. Munster, on the Blackwater, 106 m. S.W. by S. paign of Cannse. It has been said that this was a falso 
Dublin. Pop. in 1821, 1,826; in 1831, 2,289. Pop. of the step; that he ought to have marched direct from Caimiu 
parish of Lismore, in which it is situated, in 1834, 15,838, to Home; and that his soldiers, enfeebled by their resi- 
of whom 494 were of the establislicd church, 45 Protest, dence in this luxurious city, henceforth lost their funner 
ant dissenters, and 15,299 R. Catholics. The town, which superiority. But there seems to be little or no founda- 
was a place of some celebrity in the wars of 1641, is finely tion for these statements. Hannibal, though victorious 
sltuatcm on the N. bank of the river, over which it has a at Cannae, was so far from being able to attack Rome, 
wooden bridge. The public buildings are, a church, a that he was repulsed in an attempt upon Naples ; and tlm 
Roman Catholic chapel, and a school-house. Petty scs- fact that he maintained himself, without assistance from 
sions are hold every alternate week, and a party of the homo, for a dozen years in Italy after he had wintered in 
constabulary is stationed here. At Mount Melleray, near Capua, and defeated, during that period, several Roman 
the town, is an abbey of Trappists, who lately removed armies, completely negatives the idea of his troops having 
thither from France. Fairs are held on 17th March, 31st been enervated. It was hardly, perhaps, necessary to say 
May, 6th July, 20th September, and 29th October. Post- so much on such a point; the authority of Hannibal 
olttce revenue in 1830, 249/.; in 1836, 282/. The mail- being of incomparably greater weight than that of those 
coach from Waterford to Cork passes through the town, who have presumed to find fault with his proceedings, 
and a car, carrying an average of threepassengors each The old dty was destroyed by the barbarians. (Swtn- 
trip, plies between it and Lismore. The tide Hows up burners Two Sicilies, 11. 490., 4to. ed.; Shnond, p. 393.; 
the Biadiwater to this place; but the navigation to Lis- Cramer*s Ancient- Italy, 11. 205.; Montesquieu, Gran- 
more Is chiefly by a canal, four miles long. {Smithes deur et Dicadence des Romains, cap. 4.; Ferguson's 
Watetfbrdi Railway Rqs.^ Roman Rqniblic, cap. 5.) 

CAPRI (an. Caprew), a small island belonging to CARACAS, an inland city of Colombia, cap. of the 
Naples, on the S. side of the entrance to the Gulpn of repub. of Venezuela, prov. Caracas, in a mountain vall^ 
Naples, about 4 m. W. Cape Gamponella (an. Promon- nearly 2,900 ft. above the level of the sea, 12 m. S.S.E. 
tortum Minerwe). Pop. about 8,000. It is about 10 m. La Guayra; lat. 10<^ 3(K N., long. 66^^ 61/ W. Pop.; pre¬ 
in circ., and Is mostly surrounded by lofty perpendicular viously to 1812,40,000; in 1834 only 23,000. This dty is 
clifh. It prindpally consists of two great masses of finely situated, and in the enjoyment of a temperate and 
rugged calcareous rocks; but though the largest portion healthy though variable climate; but it is exposed to the 
of its surface be wild and impracticable, It is in parts attacks of earthquakes: it has the advantage of being 
very feitllo; and these bdng cultivated with great assi- nearly surrdunded by the Gui^ra and several other 
dulty yield the finest crops, with the choicest grapes, rivulets,which8upply many public and private fountains, 
olives, and other fruits. But the most valuable product and wash the streets. It is well and regularly built; the 
of Capri is its stock doves and quails, particularly the streets are suffldently wide, paved, and cross each other 
latter, which at certaiu seasons of the year arc caught at right angles: there are several squares, the principal 
in vast numbers. Swinburne says that rows of nets are of which, the Plaza Mayor, has the catliedral on the E., 
pfoead across every break in the woods, or chasm in the the university on the S., and the prison on the W. side; 
roOks, to intercept these birds In their annual flights; but is disfigured 1w ranges of low shops collected in its 
and that the quantity taken is almost incredible. centre, where the fruit, vegetable, aud fish markets ore 

CMri Is famous, or rather, perhaps, infamous In his- held. Most of the public buildings are of a religious 
tonr« from having been for olxiut 10 years the retreat of character; the cathMral is spadous, but heavily built, 
Tlb^us, who is reported to have here abandoned him- and it is probably to this circumstance that its proserv- 
leirtothemost detestable debaucheries, while his pro- ation was owing during the great earthquake of 1812. 
scrlptions fified Rome with blood. The crafty tyrant Previously to that year there were 8 other churches, the 
WAS most probably led to select this spot for his fovoured handsomest of which, Alta Gracia, was built by people 
Tesldenee, as wml from the difficulty of its access, as of colour; but this and the other churches, 9-lOths of 
from the mildness and salubrity of the climate, and the the houses in the city, and between 9,000 and 10,000 
unrivalled magnificence of the prospects which It anbrds. inhob., were totally destroyed by the terrlhle catasfrppbe 
Ho i%xal& tiThave built no fewer than 12 villas in dif- that then happened. There are 8 convents, 2 nunmnes, 
Iwioi parts of the' island some close by the sea, and and 3 hospitals; besides a theatre capable of If-Iding 
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ncrIiApt 1»800 pcrsonn, the pit of which la not roofed. 
I'he houaei In Caracaa arc at present inferior to what 
!hey were before the earthquake of 1812, at which period 
Chose of the upper classes were also very wi:il furnished: 
they are now chiefly of sun-dried clay or mud, the roofs 
tiled, and the walls whitewashed. La Guayra, which is 
the port of Caracas, is the chief trading town in 
Colombia; but its merchants are for the most part the 
agents of others in Caracas, and all negoclatlons are con¬ 
ducted in the capital. This city was founded by Diego 
Losoda in i5G7. and under the Spanish government was 
the seat of the captain-general ot Venezuela. 

CARAVACA, a town of Spain, prov. Murcia, 42 m. 
W. N.W. Murcia, on a river, and at the foot of a mntn. 
ridge, both of the same name; lat. 31° & N., long. 
1° 58^ W. Pop. 12,458. It has 4 convents, 3 hospitals, a 
Jesuits* college, &c. The remains of the ancient castle 
of Santa Cruz are on a height commanding the town. 
In a mountain on the W. is the cavern of Barqullla and 
its beautiful stalactites. The vicinity contains marbles 
of various colours, and produces grain, pulse, wine, oil, 
hemp, flax, eMparto or Spanish rush, and pasture for 
shcoii and goats. 

CARCAJKNTE, a town of Spain, prov. Valencia, 
7 m. N.N.E. San Felipe. Pop.8,30U. Itis in the centre 
of a large plain, planted with white mulberry trees, and 
intorsi'ctcd by canals. Its streets are spacious, and the 
comfortable appearance of the houses announces the 
prosperity of the place. Many Roman remains are found 
lierc. Its vicinity produces silk, wheat, maize, pulse, 
rice, abundance of oranges, pomegranates, and garden 
stuffs. (JUmano.} 

CARCASSONNE, a city of France, dcp. Aude, of 
wliirh it is the cap., on the Aude, by which it is intersected, 
in. W. Narbonne; lat. 43° 12' 64" N., long. 2° 21'K. 
Pop. (ex cant.) 14,931. It consists of two parts—the city, 
BiUuited on a hill on the right bank of the river, and 
the new town, on a plain on its left bank, the com¬ 
munication between them being maintained by a bridge 
of 10 arches. The city, which is very ancient, is sur¬ 
rounded b\' double walls, and has an old castle; it is ill 
built and filthy, and is said to be at once vn ciaagw et 
un labyrintke I The new town is well built; has broad 
Ktreets intersecting each other at right angles, a square 
shadetl iw magnificent plane trees, and numerous toun- 
taiiis. There is a fine promenade along the canal. The 
fortifications by which the new town was formerly sur. 
rounded have been demolished to make room for gardens 
and boulevards. Principal public buildings — cathedral, 
with a fine spire, the church of St. Lazarus in the city, 
formerly the cathedral, the episcopal palace, the hotel of 
the prefecture, the Hdtel de Ville, the barracks, the the¬ 
atre, &c. The hulles or covered markets are worth 
notice. It is the seat of a bishopric; has tribunals of 
irhnary jurisdiction and commerce, a departmental col- 
e",e, a primary normal school, a diocesan seminary with 
1 It; pupils, a secondary ecclesiastical school, a royal so. 
rioty of agriculture, a public library with G,000 vols., 
&c.: it hoz also an hospital and a workhouse. Car- 
rassonne has long been famous for its manufacture of 
fine woollen cloth, patronised by Colbert: this, however, 
has much fallen off, though, exclusive of minor articles, 
it still furnishes annually about 30,000 pieces of doth, of 
which about 24,000 are sold in France, and 6,000 In the 
Lei ant. There arc also fabrics of stockings, Unens, and 
soap; with paper-works, distillerfes, tanneries, nail-works, 
&c. Its commerce, which Is very considerable, is greatly 
facilitated by the canal du Midi, a branch from which 
comes to the town, and serves it as a port. 

Carcassonne is very ancient Jiaving been of considerable 
importance in the days of Csesar. It fell successively 
into the hands of the Visigoths and Saracens, and suffered 
much during the wars of the Alblgenses. Its last count 
ctHied it to France In 1247. \migo, art. Jtufe, Diet. 

^^‘^DIFF, or CAERDIFF, a pari. bor. and sea-port 
of S. Wales, cap. co. Glamorgan, on the E. bank of the 
Taaf, about 1| ro. above its embouchure in the mtuary 
nt tlie Severn, 25 m, W. Bristol, and 21 m. S. by E. Mer¬ 
thyr Tydvil. It has increased very rapidly, the pop. in 
IHOl having been only 1,870, while in 1831 it was 6,187. 
The two principal streets, at right angles to each other, 
are well built; but behind these there are several courts, 
alleys, and lanes of very inferior houses; and some new 
streets, mostty ocewied by Irish labourers, are of the 
same description. I^e castle, on the N. side of the town, 
is of great antiquity; it is in excellent repair, and is 
partly occupied by its noble proprietor, the Marquis of 
Bute. Besides the church of St. John, which has a lofty 
tower, there are places of worship for Baptists, Method¬ 
ists. Independents. See. There is here, also, a co. gaol, a 
guildhalltWhere the assizes are held, a theatre, a bridge 
over the Taaf, of five arches, and numerous schools and 
charges. Cardiff has become a place of very consider¬ 
able Bide, being, in fiset, the port of Merthyr Tydvil, and 
of th^rincipal mining district of S. Wales. The exports 
of iron amount to about 125,000 tons a year, and those of 
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coal to about 250,000 tons, exclusive of com and other 
agricultural produce. The products of Merthyr are 
brought down to Cardiff by the Glamorganshire Canal, 
which unites with the sea about 1 m. below the town. 
But as this canal was constructed about 40 years ago, its 
basin did not afford sufllclent accommodation for the 
vastly Increased traffic of the place. To obviate this in¬ 
convenience, the Marquis of Bute has constructed, at his 
own expense, a ship canal and docks a little below the 
town. These works are on the most magnificent scale. 
The inner basin occupies a space of not less than 18 
acres; and there Is an outer basin occupying a space of 
about acre, for the accommodation of ships and 
stoomers of large burden. These great works are now 
(18:i9) almost complete. They will, no doubt, add 
greatly to the trade and importance of Cardiff; and, ft is 
to be noised, also to the fortune of their public-spirited 
proprietor. The limits of the pari, and municipal twun- 
darics coincide, and comprise an extent of 1,191 acres. It 
is joined with the bors. of Cowbri^ and Llmtrissent, In 
sending 1 mem. to the H. of C. Previously to the Re¬ 
form Act, the franchise was vested in tne burgesses. 
Registered electors in 1837-38,590. Markets, Wednesday 
and Saturday : fairs, June 29., Sept. 19., Nov. 30. 

CARDIGAN, a marit. co. of S. Wales, stretching. In 
the form of a crescent, along the S.E. shore of Cardigan 
Bay, having N. the cos. of Merioneth and Montgomery, 
E. Radnor and Brecon, and S. Caermarthen and Pem¬ 
broke. Area 432,000 acres. Surface mountainous and 
hilly, Interspersed, however, with several fine valloys, of 
which the principal are those of the Teify, or iVlvy, 
Rbeidiol, and Ystwith, so called from the rivers, the 
largest in the co., by which they are intersected. The 
soil along the shore of this co., particularly between Llan 
Rhystyd and Llan Non, is a light sandy loam and is, 
perhaps, the finest turnip and barley soil in the empire; 
it is, in fact, in some places alleged te have procniced, 
with little or no manure, an uninterrupted succession of 
good, or at. least tolerable, barley crops, for a period 
reaching beyond the memory of man 1 (I)awes*t S.9Vales, 

' i. 163.) But this continued succession of com crops has 
unhappily been tried in places where the soH is less 
capable of supporting such abusive treatment; and, alto¬ 
gether, agriculture is here at a very low ebb, being quite 
as far behind, if not more so, than In Caermarthen, which 
see. Estates of all sizes, from the smallest patches, which 
in some distrs. are very numerous, up to several thou¬ 
sands a year. Farms sunilarly divided. Average rent of 
land, in 1810,4s. 8|tf.an acre. Silver, lead,and copper, have 
all been found in Cardiganshire; and at one time the 
silver mines were an object of great attention, and yielded 
a considerable produce; but for a lengthened period they 
have been wholly abandoned, and little or no attention 
is now paid to those of copper and lead. Slates arc 
quarried in different parts of the co., and arc largely ex¬ 
ported from Cardigan and Abeiystwith. Manufactures 
unimportant. Principal towns, Cardigan, Aberystwith, 
Tregaron, Lampeter, &c. At the last-mentioned place 
is a college, established in 1822, for the education of the 
Welsh clergymen. Cardiganshire contains 5 hunds. and 
66 pars., and had, in 1831, 13,646 inhab. houses, 13,652 
families, 64,780 inhab., of whom 30,863 were m^es and 
83,912 females. It returns 1 mem. to the H. of C. for 
the CO., and 1 for the bors. of Cardigan, Aberystwith, 
Lampeter, and Adpar. Registered electors for the co., 
1837-W, 1,829. Sum paid for the relief of the poor only 
in 1837-38, 16,5921. Annual value of real property In 1815 
145,9331. 

Cabdu^n, a sea-port and pari. bor. of S. Wales, 
cap. co. Caragan, on the N. bank of the Telvy, 5 m. 
from its embouchure In St. George’s Channel, 106 in. 
W.N.W. London. Pop. of old bor. (1831) 2,795; but 
the present pari, bor., which Includes the suburbs of 
Bridgend and Abbey Hamlet, had, in 1831, a pop. of very 
near 3,000. The principal street is spacious, but the 
others are narrow and irregular, and the town contdiis 
a large proportion of small, mean tenements. Recentl}’. 
however, not only the number qf bouses has been a good 
deal increased, but their quality has also been materially 
improved. (Boundary R^rt.) A stone bridge crosses 
the river, and connects the town with Bridgend, in 
Pembrokeshire; and there is another bridge across a 
deep inlet of the river on the W. side of the town. It 
has an ancient church, a free grammar-school for 30 boys, 
a national, and another charity school, in which 130 children 
are educated, a handsome co. hall, and a co. gaol. iSro 
towers, the remains of its ancient castle, still exist on acom- 
raanding site above the river. Market, Saturday s annual 
fairs, Feb. 13th, April 8th, Sept. 6th, and Dec. 19th. The 
town has no manufacture of any consequence. A bar at 
the river’s mouth is a great Impediment to navigation, 
and makes the entrance to the harbour very dangerous In 
rough weather. In moderate weather, and at spring 
tides, vessels of from 300 to 400 tons may come up to the 
town; but the general trade is confined to vetsds of 
from 15 to 100 tons. There bolonaed to the port. In 1337. 
275 vessels, of the burden of 14,436 tons, maim^ l/g 1,080 
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Mtnien; bufc of these ships a food many Tery rarely visit 
the port: the letter extends Arum below f isliguard on 
the 8. to Aberevon on the N. ExporU, slate, com, and 
butler $ Imports, coal, culm, timber and deals, limestone, 
end artieles ci generid consumption. 

Cardigan, co^olntly with Aborystwith, Lampeter, and 
Adpar, returns 1 mom. to the H. of C. Previously tojUie 
Reform Act, the franchise (In Cardigan) was vested in 
the burgesses, who were created by being presented by 
a Jury of burgesses at the court of the corporation. Re¬ 
gistered electors in the 4 bors., in 1837-38, 939. The 
town Is divided into 2 wards, and governed by a mayor, 
aldermen, and councillors. 

CARDONA, a fortified town of Spain, Catalonia, 
in a rugged country on the Cardanet, 36 m. N. W. Bar¬ 
celona. Pop. 2,962. Near it, on the S.W., is a mountain 
of solid rock-salt, which neither the erosion caused by 
the rains, nor the mining operations that have been con¬ 
tinued for ages, seem to have power materially to di¬ 
minish. (See Catalonia.1 Being exceedingly hard, the 
rock is first blasted with gunpowder, and afterwards dug 
out with pickaxes: it is then ground, and laid up in the 
government storehouses. Vases, crucifixes, and other 
articles, are made out of it, which stand very well in 
the atmosphere of Spain, but soon liquify in a moist 
climate. (Miflanos Tvwnsend^l. 190.) 

CAKENTAN, a town of France, d6p. La Manche, 
cap. cant., on the Xante, near its embouchure, 16 m. 
N. N.W. St Ld. Fop. 2,801. It is situated in the 
middle of a marsh, and is indifibrently fortified, and un¬ 
healthy. Small vessels come up to the town, which has 
some manufactures of lace and cotton. 

G ARIA CO, a marit. town of Venesuela, prov. Cu- 
mana, in a large plain near the head of the gufph of the 
same mune, 38 m. E.N.E. Cumana; lat. 10<^ 3CK N.,long. 
G3P 4(K W. Pop. 7,000. The town is small, and its cli¬ 
mate is unhealthy; but it has some trade, and its vicinity 
is extensively cultivated with cotton, Ac. {Geog, Account 
qf Colombfa.j 

CARl ATI, a sea-port town of Naples, prov. Calabria Gi- 
tra, era.cant., on a high promontory washed by the Ionian 
Sea, 18 m. S.E. Rossano. Pop. 8,000. Though the seat 
of a bishopric, it is a desolate, wretched-looking place, 
surrounded by dilwidated walls, and having a castle in 
ruins. It has suffered much from the attacks of the 
Turks and Algerines, and more recently from the depre¬ 
dation of brigands, who, in 1806, made the cause of legi¬ 
timacy subservient to their own predatory purposes. It 
Is now, however, beginning to Improve. The best manna 
of Cali^iia is found in its environs, and the rivers flimisli 
fish in abundance. (Craven's Calabria^ p. 223.) 

CARIGNANO, an Inl. town of N. Italy, king, of 
Sardinia, dlv. of Turin, cap. distr., on the left bank of 
the Po, which is here crossed by a wooden bridge, Urn. 
S. Turin. Pop. 7,000. It is surrounded by old walls, 
lias a handsome square, a fine church, several convents, 
two hospitals, and a college, and some remains of its 
ancient castle: A good deal of silk is produced in the 
neighbourhood, and there are several filatures in the 
town. Carignano is also celebrated for its confection 
ary. It has been several times taken; the French 
sacked it in 1644. (Ratnpoldi ; Diet, Gdog., %c.) 

CAlllNI, a town of SIcUy, prov. Palermo, cap. cant., 
on the rivulet of the same name, near where it falls 
into the sea, 12 m. W*.N.W. Palermo. Pop. (Inc. cant.) 
8,684, It stands on a rising ground in a boautifUl situation; 
is a respectable and clean town; and has a Gothic castle, 
with several churches, convents, and public buildings. 

Near Corini are the ruins of the ancient Hyecara^ a 
small but rich city, sacked by Niclas, who, on that occa¬ 
sion, captured Lois, the famous courtesan. (Smyth's 
A'ct^, p. 69.) 

CARINTHIA and CARNIOLA (Germ. Ramikm 
and Krain) Ddcbibs or, two contiguous inland pro¬ 
vinces of tne Austrian empire; the former being in¬ 
cluded in the ancient Nortcum^ and the latter In 
cum : they now respectively form the northern and cen¬ 
tral portions of the kingdom of Illyria as established in 
1816, chiefly between lat. 460 30* and 47^* i(y N.,and long. 
12^40^ and I 604 O' B.; having N. Salsburg and Styrla, E. 
Styi^ 8. Croatia and Istrla, and W. apart of the govern- 
ment of Trieste, the Lombardo-Venetian kingdom, and 
the l^rol. Area, 6,930 sq. m. (326*69 Germ.). Pop. 
(1888)748,786, about S-bUis of which belong to Carniola. 
These provs. compose that part of Illyria forming the go- 
vemmmit of Laybacb, and are divided into 6 circles, vis. 
.Carinthla Into Klagenflirt and VHlach, or Lower and 
Upper Carinthla; and Carniola into those of Laybach, 
Adelsberg, and Nenstadtl. Thewhole country is moun- 
teinous: the great Alpine chain which passes from the 
Tyrol thronn Btyi^ into Himgary (see Austuia, Em- 
mx w, p. «6.), Dounds Carintma on the N., and its 
aputhem parallel chain, with Rs second ramification or 
the Julian md Gutifo Alps, run through the W. and S. 
na^ of Carniola, and on us N. sepandMt from Carinthla. 
Thetreat Alphw chain consists in lu whole extent of 
'fraBlte, gneiB6, qnarta, mica, and clay-slate, and otiie 
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primary rocks, and contains many metallic ores: the 
Camic and Julian Alps have chlray a calcareous form¬ 
ation, and the latter abound with ravines, caverns, and 
grottos. They are comparatively poor in metallic pro¬ 
ducts. There ore fertile valleys between the mountain 
ranges; but the country generally is sterile and bare, and 
dees not yield com enough for the consumption of its 
inhabitants, the deficiency being made up by imports from 
Hungary. Carinthla is more abundantly watered tban 
Carniola; the Dravo intersects the former prov. in Its 
whole length; the Save rises in the latter, ana runs with 
a S.E. course through its N. and E. divisions: both 
greatly assist the traflic of these provinces. There 
are several moderate-sized lakes, as the Worthsce, 
Ossiacher-see, Muhlstadter-see, in the central part of 
Carinthla, and the Czirknitzcrsee and others in the 
W. and N.W. parts of Carniola, besides many small 
ones. The temperature depends chiefly upon the eleva¬ 
tion ; but, except in 8. Carniola, the clunate is generally 
cold, and unfavourable to agriculture. According to 
Becker (Handel's Lexicont 1836), the surface of the 
conjoined provs. is thus divided: — Arable ^d, 678,9!i:i 
Eng. acres ; vineyards, 23,909 do.; meadows and gar¬ 
dens, 792,015 do.; commons, 1,085,089 do.; forests, 
2.174,177 do.: total, 4,755,285 do. 

The respective quantities of the chief agricultural pro¬ 
ducts are stated to be— Wheat, 88,134 Eng. quarters; 
rye, 187,261 do.; barley, 126,862 do.; oats, 351,674 du.; 
wine, 3,350,601 Eng. imp. gall. 

Wheat, barley, and wine, are principally produced in 
Carniola; rye and oats in Carinthla. Buckwheat, 
millet, hemp, and flax, are also grown, and the flax of 
Carniola is said to be the best in the empire. The 
extent of surface devoted to gardens and vineyards in 
Carinthla is very inferior to that so appropriated in 
Carniola, in the S. of which duchy the finest apricots, 
peaches, apples, pears, and plums, arc product, besides 
a considerable quantity of good wine. On the other 
hand, in Carinthla, the pasture lands arc extensive, and 
cattle are reared in much larger numbers thui in Car¬ 
niola, as will be seen by the following table from Becker's 
Handel's Lfjrtcon, 1836; andthe^a/. 



Hones. 

Oaen. 

Cows. 

Sheeii. j 

Cnrinthla 


110,.146 

165,842 

2*7,671 

(^hrniola 

• ■ 14.80S 

48,369 

6/>,6H6 

6.1.004 


The horses.which are large and strong, are bred mostly in 
the volley of the Gail, and elsewhere, in Upper Carinthia. 
The sheet) yield only inferior wool. Iiogs mid goats 
are plentiful. The Alps are inhabited by bears, which 
make great havoc amongst smaller animals. Chamois, 
deer, hares, foxes, &c., are, however, found, as well as 
a great variety of feathered game. The rivers and 
lakes, and especially the Drave and the Ossiacherseo, 
abound with salmon, trout, and other superior fish. 
Bees are numerous, especially In 8. Carniola; of 
late years the rearing of silk-worms has increased. 
The principal wealth of Carinthla is in the produce of 
its mines, iron is found throughout the whole extent 
of the primary Alpine chain, and is also procured in the 
Camic Alps. Copper is mined in several place.<i, but 
although tne quantity of ore be inexhaustible, the hard¬ 
ness of the stone in wniph it is found, and other ^iflicultirs 
oppose serious obstacles to the attainment of any great 
supply of metal. The lead mine of the orc-mountain near 
Vfllach is the largest and most produceive of that metal 
In the empire: It yields annually 33,000 centner of pure 
metal; other mines in the duchy afford yearly about 20,000 
centner. Zinc, silver, and quicksilver, are likewise 
met with, and near lliittenberg antimony is found in 
conjunction with iron. There are some iron and lead 
mines in Carniola, but those of the greatest Importance 
in that prov. are the celebrated quicksilver mines of 
idria, the richest in Europe. Coal, peat, marble, 
building stone, various clays, talc, asbestos, jasper, beryl, 
opal, emerald, garnets, are found in various parts of the 
country. The following shows the average annual pro¬ 
duce of some of .the mines in both provinces: — Bar 
iron, 271,925 cwt.; cast iron, 9,942 cwt.; lead and lead 
ore, 60,893 cwt.; copper, 78 cwt.; coals, 49,614 cwt. 

Manufacturing industry in Carinthia Is mostly con¬ 
fined to working up its raw produce, and especially its 
metallic ores. The Not. Eneyc. a few years since enu¬ 
merated 20 frimacea, and 61 forges. Iron-plate and steel 
works. It gives 130Ji37 centner as the quantity of iron 
and steel wares annually made. Besides these manu- 
foctures, there were 2 of woollen, one of silk, and many 
of cotton fabrics, and a white-lead fiMtory: most of these 
were in the capital. In Carniola the manufactures are 
more Important, atthough still inferior in amount to 
those in many other Austrian provinces. Most of the 
rural mole jpooulatlon follow linen weaving, in addition 
to their amrfcttltural occupations; while their wi^ spin 
thread. Both these articles are g«merally coarA; but 
tliere are some fine linen and lace manufisctuila, and 
many of woollen doth, flannel, worsted stockings, lea- 
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ther, &c. Iron manufactures, and others of wooden 
articles, also occupy many hands, and In I^aybach there 
la a very extensive porcelain and earthenware factory. 
The prindjpal exports from Camiola are steel wares, 
timber, and wooden articles (to about 163,600 guilders), 
glass wares, linens (about 2,600 pieces), felt hats, wax, 
wine, to Carlnthia; flour to Trieste; quicksilver to 
Lower Austria, &c. Us Imports are Hungarian and 
Italian wines, salt, oil, fhiit, colonial produce, with coflhe, 
sugar, various manufhetured fabrics, tobacco, a large sup- 
ply of homed cattle, &c. The exports of home produce 
are not probably much below the value of its imports; 
but considerable wealth is derived to the prov. from the 
traffic through It, and conveyance of goods from Austria, 
Carlnthia, Croatia, &c., to Tneste, and the other irarta on 
the Adriaitc. The town of Gottscheer, where a German 
colony is situated, has a remarkable commercial activity, 
and its goods are widely diffiised over Hungary and the 
N. W. provinces of the empire, as well as In many other 
parts of Kuremp: Laybach, the cap., is the other chief 
place of tradie. The exports of Carlnthia are almost 
confined to its raw and manufactured mineral products, 
and cattle. Klagenfurt, the cap., and Villach, are its 
principal commercial towns. The Inhab. of these 
provs. are mostly of the Slavonian race, denominated 
Wendes or Vandals; tn Carlnthia, however, those of 
German are to those of Slavonian stock as 172 to 95. 
The Drave formerly separated the two retces. Carlnthia 
has been always considered as a German prov. of the 
Austrian empire, and has enjoyed peculiar privileges. 
It has Its own diet, consisting of 4 ranks—the upper 
clergy, nobility, knights, and the representatives of the 
roviu burghs and market towns; but Its internal ad¬ 
ministration is subordinate to the government autlio- 
riticB at Laybach. The high criminal and other judicial 
courts of Carlnthia arc at Klagenfurt. The Lutheran 
religion made considerable progress in this prov. in the 
16th century, until checked by the government: there 
are now scarcely 20,000 Protestants, mostly in Upper 
Carlnthia. The state assembly in Camiola is in most 
respects similarly constituted with that of Styria, with 
which prov. it was formerly united. Tho whole pop. 
of Camiola is Homan Catholic—a robust, contented, 
and frugal people. The Carinthians have, to a great 
extent, the character and disposition of Italians. They 
are said to be more Inclined to Indolence than their 
southern neighbours, and are often ignorant and supersti¬ 
tious. Both prt>vB. formed parts of the empire of Charle¬ 
magne, and afterwards belonged to the dukes of Friuii. 
After passing tlirough various hands, the house of 
Austria became possessed of Camiola in 1245, and of 
Carlnthia In 1321. In 1809 these countries were annexed 
to the empire of Kapoleon,and remained connected with 
it till 1814, when they were restored to Austria. {Oc$terr. 
l*ai. Enctfc. art. Kamthen and Krainj Dict^G^gra- 
phique.') 

CAHIPE, a town and valley in Venezuela, prov. 
Cumana, 40 m. S.E. that city. The town is the chief 
scat of the Chayma Indian missions. The valley is 
celebrated for a remarkable cavern In a limestone form¬ 
ation, at least 2,800 ft. In depth, and for some distance 
60 or 70 ft. high. It is inhabited by multitudes of 
birds, called guacharos, a species of CaprimvJ^^»^ tho 
young of which are annually destroyed In groat numbers 
by tho Indians, for the sake of the fat with which the 
lining membrane of their abdomen is laden, and of which 
cxeelicnt oil is made. Humboldt visited this cavern. 
(Sec his Personal Narrative^ vol. li.) 

CARISBROOKE, a par. and vllloM of England, Isle 
of Wight, liber^W. Medina, situated by a rivulet, at the 
base of a conical hill, surmounted by its castle or fortress, 
73 m. S. W. London. Area of par. 8,880 acres : pop. of 
do. (1831) 4,718. Some portions of the fortress are. very 
old; but it was repaired and greatly augmented In the 
reign of Elizabeth. The walls of the old fortress (a 
parallelogram enclosing an area of 1| acre, with its keep 
In tho centre) are comprised within the more modern 
fortlflcations, which enclose an area of about 90 acres. 
The latter have 5 bastions, and a deep moat; and are 
connected with a fine terrace, nearly 1 m. in length. The 
par. church stands on an acclivity opposite the castle: it 
IB a Normiui structure, originally attached to a Cistertian 
monastery, founded in the reign of tho Conqueror; some 
remains of which exist at a farm-house on its site. The 
most celebrated event In the annals of Carisbrooke Cos. 
tie is the confinement of Charles I. for IS months within 
its walls, Immediately previous to his being delivered up 
to the parliamentary forces. Subsequently, his children 
were also Imprisoned in this castle; and his eldest 
daughter died in It, at the age of 15. It continues to be 
the residence and head-quarters of the governor of the 
Isle of Wight; and a considerable body of troops are 
usually steUonM In it. Inhere ore many pleasant villas 
•catWred over the parish; within which, also, is the 
gendW workhouse of the Island ; whose inmates, in 1631, 
‘InadAn augmentation of 676 persons to the pop. 

CARLBE, a small village of Hlndostan, prov. Aurun- 
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gabad, 84 m. N.W. Poonah, near which are some re* 
markable cave-temples, excavated In a spur from a chain 
of hills running E. and W.; the chief cavern is said to 
be 6,000 ft. above the level of the sea, and fruses due W. 
A little to the left, before the entrance, stands a large 
lllor, surmounted by three sculptured Hons back to 
ack. The temple Is entered under a noble horse-shoe 
arch, through a small square doorway In a kind of por¬ 
tico screen, which in great part fills up the arch, and 
abounds with laboured workmanship. To one third of 
its height, it Is covered with various figures in bas-relief; 
and one of these in a dandng attitude is exceedingly 
graceful: the ends of this screen are occupied to the 
some height with the figures of gigantic elephants, pro¬ 
jecting in alto-relievo, and well carved. After entering 
the cave, which is 40 paces long by 14 broad, Mrs. Gra¬ 
ham observes, “ when arc lookra round, we almost fim- 
cied ourselves In a Gothic cathedral.'* Unlike the 
Buddhic cave-temples of Daug, Ellora, Ac., the roof is 
arched, rising to an astonishing height, supported by 91 
pillars along each side, and above these by ribs of teak, 
which are fitted by teeth into corresponding holes In the 
rock above. The pillars are mostly hexagonal, each 
with a bell-shaped capital, surmounted by two elephants 
with their trunks entwined, and each cari^'lng one 
female, and two male, figures. On several of tho 
columns there arc inscriptions, which have recently been 
translated (see Journal of the Asiai, Soc. qf Bengal^ 
vol. Hi.), and from one of themdt would appear that 
this temple was constructed a.d. 176. The cave is semi¬ 
circular at its termination: opposite the entrance is a 
structure with a dome, on which is fixed a huge teak 
umbrella, an ornament common in the temples of Buddha; 
but no separate cells, opening from the main temple, 
have been noticed, though such have been supposed 
characteristic of Buddhic structures. {Erskine in Bam^ 
bay Trans. Hi. 512., &c.; Gruhamt Journal qfa Resid. 
in India^yn. 63—65.; Mod. Trav. x. 269—272., Ac.) 

CAUT.kKTINI, a town of Sicily, prov. Syracuse, 
19 m. N.W. Syracuse. Top. 4,178. ft was built by 
Charles V. for tho head-quarters of the Sicilian army; 
but the design was never completed, and since the earth¬ 
quake of 1693, by which it was partially destroyed, it has 
become a miserable place. {Smyth*s iS'ictVy, p. 159.) 

CAKLINGFORD, a seaport town of Ireland, co. 
I.outh, .on the S. side of Carllngford lough, 10 m. B. 
Dundalk. Pop., in 1831, 1,319. Carllngford lough is 
8 m. in deptli, by from 1 to 14 m. wide, with deep water 
and secure anchorage, but bdng situated between lofty 
mountains, is liable to sudden squalls. The bar at the 
entrance has 8 ft. water at low-water springs, 17 ft. at 
ordinary high water, and 26 ft. at springs. This bay is 
well stocked with excellent oysters, the fishing of which 
employs most part of the pop. of Carllngford. It re¬ 
turned 2 mems. to the Irish parliament, but was dis¬ 
franchised at the Union. {Nimmo*s Sailing Directions for 
the Irish CoastSy ^c.) 

CARLISLE, a city of England, co. Cumberland, on a 
gentle eminence, in an extensive plain at tho confluence 
of the Eden, Calduw, and Pcteril, which nearly surround 
it; 960 m. N.N.W. London, and 98 m. N. by W. Man- 
Chester. Pop., in 1801, 10,221; 1821,16.486; and 1631, 
20,006. The great increase of pop., particularly since 1821, 
is attributed to the increase of manufactures, and the In¬ 
flux of Irishmen and Scotchmen to the mills and railroads. 

The Edch is crossed by an elegant and expensive 
bridge, finished in 1817, consisting of 6 large and 5 
smaller arches; the Caidew has two bridges, and tho 
smaller stream of the Petcril one. The principal streets 
divert from the market-place, an Irregular area in the 
middle of the town: though not regularly arranged, 
several of tliem arc well built, and they arc generally well 
paved anil lighted, and plentifully supplied with water. 

Carlisle is the seat of a bishopric, founded by Henry I., 
and remodelled by Henry Vlll. after the dissolution of 
the monasteries, with whose lands he largely endowed 
It. Tho ecclesiastical jurisdiction extends over 93 pars., 
containing the whole of Westmoreland and great part of 
Cumberland. The revenues of the see amounted, at on 
average of tho three years ending with 1881, to 9,213/, a 
year. The oatiiedral, having been repaired at diflbrent 
periods, exhibits various kinds of architecture: the E. 
window is said to l)e the finest specimen of the kind in 
England. The dignitaries, beside the bishop, are a dean, 
4 prebendaries, and 8 minor canons. The only psat of the 
nave of the cathedral which remains forms the parochlid 
church of St. Mary: that of St. Guthbert is a plun build¬ 
ing, erected in 1778. There are two chapSa of ease, 
both built in 1828— Trinity church, in the perpendicular 
Gothic style, in the suburb of Caldew-gate; and Christ 
Church, in the early English style, in ^e anbarb of 
Botcher-gate: each has accommodation for 2,000 per¬ 
sons. The other places of worship are those of Presby¬ 
terians, Independento, two denominatlona Of Methodists, 
^Baptists, R. Catholics, and the Society of Friends. The 
grammar-school was foundedby Henry Vlll. There are 
also Lancastrian and nallotial schools, St. I^di1ck*s 
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«hoot for oducftting 400 children of ail Aonomlnatlons, a 
fchooi of Industry for females. &c. The county infirmary 
U In the town, and It has a fever hospital, a dispensary. 
*c. An academy for the encouragement of the fine 
Oita was formed In 18S2. a mechanics' institute in 18S4. 
and a literary and philosophical institution in 1885: a 
handsome building, erected in 1839. for the accommo* 
datton of these societies, contains a museum and a 
theatre for lectures. There are two subscription libraries 
and newsrooms. —one of the latter a chaste new build¬ 
ing opened in 1831,—. and two weekly newspi^rs. The 
environs aflbrd many delightful rides and walks. Races 
take place in autumn, at tiie Swifts, a fine course on the 
S. bank of the Eden. The ancient castle, which stands on 
ari eminence over the river, consists or an outward and 
inner wall, each of great thickness, and of a great smiare 
tower, constructed according to the ancient mode of de¬ 
fence. The ramparts command a very fine view. It has 
a governor, lieut.-govemor, Ac.; but is now used only 
as an infantry barrack and armoury. 

The city^ technically so called, which formed the an¬ 
cient bor. of Carlisle, Is confined within limits which, in 
1831, had only a pop. of 8,366. It is a corporation by pre¬ 
scription ; and ontalned confirmations and extensions of 
its privileges by a series of 18 charters, terminating with 
13 Charles I., which was the governing charter. Under the 
new municipal act, the government is vested in a mayor, 
10aldermen, and 30common-councilmen, chosen annually 
by the rate-payers, whose number in 1838 was 989. There 
are eight guilds or firatemities of trades ; admission into 
any one of which is by birth or apprenticeship only; and 
admission into one of the guilds is a preliminary r^ui- 
site to the freedom of the city. Carlisle has sent 2 mem. 
to the 11. of C. since the reign of Edward I.; tiie right 
of election, previously to the Reform Act, being in resi¬ 
dent and non-resident freemen. The boundaries of the 
porl. bor. were attended by the Boundary Act, so as to 
embrace, not merely the city, but also the suburbs and 
a ronsidend>le contiguous circle. Fop. of pari. bor. in 
1831,21,072: houses taxed at 10/. and upwards, 887. Re¬ 
gistered electors in 1837-38,1,013. The election of mem¬ 
bers for the B. division of the co. Is also held here. 

The court of the mayor and bailiffs sits weekly, and 
holds personal pleas to any amount Fetu sessions 
are held on Wednesdays and Saturdays. The police 
consists, besides a constable fur each township, of a 
superintendent, 3 day men, and 20 night men. There 
Is no city gaol, prisoners being confined in the county 
gaol, ui extensive and well-constructed building at the 
B. entrance to the city, or in the house of correction: 
a subterraneous passage, through which the prisoners 
are brought to trial, connects both these places of con- 
flnemont with the county court-house. The county as¬ 
sises, and the quarter sessions, at Easter and Midsum¬ 
mer, are held In this building, which was erected in 1810 
on the site of the ancient citMel: it has two magnificent 
towers. The revenues of the coiporatlon, amounting to 
about 1,800/. a year, arise from tolls, rents, and shares in 
public companies. 

The buildings for corporate and other public purposes 
connected with the government of the place, are the town, 
hall, guildhall, and council-chamber. Cotton is the staple 
manufiseture of the town, 8 mills for the spinning of cot- 
ton, employing M86 hands, having been at work here in 
1839, exclusive of factories for weaving checks, ginghams, 
and other fabrics, both in the city and along the Caldew. 
One of the mills recently erected has a chimney 306 ft. 
high i The hatting trade is also extensive; and there 
are several dye-works, print-works, iron-foundries, tan- 
yards, and breweries. Coal for manufacturing and do¬ 
mestic purposes is brought from Gllsland, 12 m. distant; 
and frtim other collieries, about 20 m. distant. A con¬ 
siderable part of the manafacturlng pop. of Carlisle used 
to be in a very depressed condition; but, on the whole, 
the city Is thriving, and its general aniect is good. The 
situation of the dty, on the great N.w. road from Lan¬ 
cashire to Glasgow and Edinburgh, tends to increase its 
trade, which Is still fruther promoted ^ the railway 
constructed between it and Newcastle. The navigation 
of the Eden being greatly impeded by shoals, a canal, 
suitable for vessels of 100 tons' burden, has been cut to 
Bowness, on the Solway Frith, 11. m. distant. The 
trade with Live^KK)! and Ireland is carried on by 
steamers. 

The following table shows the amount of tonnage for a 
series of years, iflstingaishlng the amount Inwards and oub> 
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CARLOW. 

Bfarkots ore held on Wednesilay and Saturday; fairs 
on the Saturdays licfore IVhltsuntide and Martinmas; 
also a statute-fair on 26th Aug. and 14 days after, 
during the continuance of wliich no attachment from the 
city civil courts can be executed; and another on 19th 
Sept. The banks are, the Carlisle City and District Bank, 
the Carlisle and Cumberland Banking Co., a branch of the 
Cumberland Union Banking Ca, the houte of Monkhouse, 
Head, and Co., and a eavings* bank. The village' of 
SUnwlx, N. of the Eden, may be considered as a sub- 
urb of Carlisle, though not included within its corporate 
or parliamentary limits. Its ancient church, dedicated to 
St. Michael, is built on the site and out of the ruins of the 
Roman station of Congavata, which stood along the 
rampart of the wall of Sevems. Pop. of the village 
in IMl, 646. (HM. and Antiq. qf CarUsle ; Municipal 
Remortss Sessional Papers s Dugdale*s Cathedrals.) 

Carlisle was a Roman station, under the name of 
Luguvallum, as is attested by vestiges of the Roman 
wall, and by many Roman relics discovered here at 
various times. The Saxons called it Coer Lull, whence 
its present name is derived. William the Conqueror 
built the castle; and during the wars between England 
and Scotland, Carlisle was a frequent object of attai’k. 
It surrendered, without making any opposition, to tiie 
pretender Charles Edward, in slf45; but on his being 
compelled to evacuate it, on the approach of the Brilii«h 
forces, he left behind him a small garrison, whicli sur¬ 
rendered at discretion: the oflScers of this garrison were 
subsequently executed at London as traitors, and their 
heads exposed on the gates and walls of Carlisle. 

CARLOFORTE, a sea-port town of the Sardini.in 
States, on the small island of San Pietro, near the 
S. W. coast of Sardinia; lat. 390 8' 28'' N., long. 8° 17' 
28" E. Pop. 2,830. The streets arc in “tolerable” 
order, and it is surrounded by a wall, and has some for. 
tifications. It is moderately healthy. Tiie inhabitants 
are engtiged in the anchovy tmd coral flslieries, and in 
the manufacture of salt. {Smyth's Sardinia, p. 310.) 

CARLOTA, LA, a town of Spain, prov. Cordova, 
cap. dep. of its own name, 17 m. S.W. Cordova Pop. 
3,f02. It is one of the chief seats of tiie foreign colonists 
planted in Andalusia in 1768, in the view of peopling and 
fertilising the Sierra Morena. It is a pretty town, and 
the Inhab., who are clean and thriving, have some manu¬ 
factures of hempen and linen cloths. {Jnglis's Spain in 
1830, il. 42.; MHtano.) 

CARLOW, or CATHERLOUGII, an ini. co. of 
Ireland, prov. Leinster, lying mostly on the K. side of 
the Barrow, having S. and E. Woxford and Wicklow, 
N. the latter and luldare, and W. Queen's co. and Kil¬ 
kenny. Area 219,863 acres, of which 2:t,030 are unim¬ 
proved mountain and bog. Surface on the S. border 
mountainous, but elsewhere gently undulating. Besides 
the Barrow, by which it is partly intersected and partly 
bounded, it is watered by the Slancy. Soil in the 
mlands a light gravel; in the lowlands a fertile loam. 
This is one of the principal dairy cos. in Ireland; 
and the stock of cows has latterly been a good deal 
meliorated by the introduction of Ayrsliire, and other 
improved breeds from Great Britain. Estates middle- 
sised: and that minute division of land among the 
occupiers, so destructive of the best Interests of the 
country, has prevailed less here than in most other 
parts of Ireland. Agriculture is, in consequence, in a 
much more advanced state here than in many other 
Irish cos.; there is a considerable breadth of land under 
green crop; and improved farming implements are 
pretty generally introduced. Average rent of limd 16r. 
an acre. Manufactures and minerals of no import¬ 
ance. Carlow is divided into 5 baronies and 60 parishes, 
and sends 3 mems. to the H. of C., via. 2 for the co., and 
1 fos the bor. of Carlow. Registered electors for the co. 
in 1837-88, M38. In 1831 Carlow had 18,275 inhabited 
houses; 14,609 families; and 81,988 inhab., oi whom 
40,149 were males,.and 41,839 females. 

Carlow, a pari, bor., the principal town of the above 
CO., and the place where the assises are held, on the 
Barrow, where it is Joined by the Burren, 45 m. S.W. 
Dublin. The town, properly so called, lies wholly on the 
left bank of Uie Barrow; but it is connected bv a bridge 
with the suburb of Graigue, on the opposite side of the 
river in Queen's co.: this suburb has been Induded in 
the pari, bor., which extends over a space of 496 acres, 
and had, in 1831, a pop. of 10,714. It is a well-built, 
thriving town. It has an old castle, now in ruins, but 
once a place of considerable stren^ and importance; 
a parish church with a spire; a handsome R. Cath. 
cathedral church, opened in 1834: a R. Cath. coUm, and 
convent; barracks: a lunatic district asylum for the 
cos. of Carlow, Wicklow, Wexford, and Kilkenny, 
erected in 1830 at a cost of nearly 26,000/.; an elegant 
new court-house; a co. gaol; co. infirmary, Ac. Be- 
sides tiie R. Cath. college, fitted for the accomme^tton 
of 200 students, there is adiocesan school, and numoui 
eharity-schools both for Protestants and Caipolice. 
There are also several charitable institutions. 
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Being situated on a navigable river, communicating 
^th Waterford on the one hand, and with Dublin, by 
means of the C>rand Canal, on tlie other, Carlow has a 
very consider:d>le trade. It is a great mart for the agri¬ 
cultural produce, particularly the corn and butter, of 
the surrounding country, great quantities of which are 
sent down the river to Waterford for exportation. It 
has also some large flour mills, and an extensive malt¬ 
ing business; and fhmishes considerable supplies both 
of flour and malt to Dublin. It has 2 breweries and a 
distillery; and paid duty, in 1836, on 59,677 bushels of 
malt. Postage, in 1830, 1,391/.; in 1836, 1,441/. The 
Bunk of Ireland has opened a branch here. 

Carlow is a place of great antiquity, and has various 
charters ; by tnc last of these, in 1671, the bor. consists 
of a sovereign, elected annually, and 12 self-elected free 
burgesses. From 1613 down to the union with Great 
Britain It sent 2 mems. to the Irish H. of C., and since 
the union it h.as sent 1 mem. to the Imperial H. of C., 
who, till the piissing of the Reform Act, was retained by 
the sovereign and burgesses. Registered electors in 
18:)7-S8, 410. {RaUway Report i Boundary Report ^c,) 

CARLOWITZ, a town of the Austrian states, Sla¬ 
vonia, within the military frontier, circ. Peterwardein, 
on file right bank of the l)anubo, 4 m. S.B. Peterwar- 
dciii. Pop. 5,800, mosUK of Servian descent. Most part 
of its houses arc mere Vts, and it is only in part paved, 
it contains a Greek catliedral, two other Greek churches, 
a U. Cath. church, an hospital, seminaries for the Greek 
and Cath. clergy, a Greek lyceum, and a Cath. high, 
school. The subordinate jurisdiction of the town is in 
tiic hands of an equal number of R. Cath. and Greek 
magistrates. It is the seat of a Greek archbishop, tlie 
only one belonging to that church in the Austrian em¬ 
pire, to whom all the Austro-Greek clergy are subor¬ 
dinate. {Oesterr. Nat.Rncucl.) 

<3AKLiiilAl), a town of Bohemia, famous for its hot 
springs, on the Tepel, near the Kgcr, 72 m. W.N.W. 
Prague. Stationary pop. about 2,760. It lies in a low 
narrow valley, surrounded by hills, covered with every 
variety of foliage, and affording the most extensive and 
varied prospects. The town consists principally of 
lodging-houses, hotels, &c., for the accommodation of 
visiters to the waters; but it has some good shops and 
private houses, with a theatre, assembly and reading 
rooms, an hospital, &c. The Sprudel, the principal 

r ing, is the hottest in Euro}>e ; its temperature being 
ut Ti'P Real}., or 1G5<3 Fah. T he expansive force of the 
steam below forces up the water in jets to a considerable 
height, and to guard against the danger that has some- 
tim«‘s arisen from the obstruction of the apertures by 
which the water and vapour escape, ii has been covered 
over by a solid bed of masonry. There arc several other 
springs, that of Muhlbrunncn, which is the most com¬ 
monly drank, has a temperature of 138<^ Fah. Baths of 
all sorts are lUtiHi up with every accommodation. The 
waters are eflicadous in a great variety of complaints, 
hut chiefly in tliose of the liver and kidneys. The walks 
and promenades in the neiglibourhooit of the town have 
a great deal of romantic beauty and Interest. The num¬ 
ber of visitors in the season varies from 4,(KH) to .’>,600. 

This, which is the most fashionable and aristocratical 
watering place in Europe, Is of comparatively recent 
origin. The springs are said to have been discovered in 
1376, by the emperor Charles IV., who, when hunting in 
the vicinity, was attracted to the spot by the erics of a 
hound that had fallen into one of the springs. 'I’he town 
belongs to the emperor. A congress was held here in 
1819. {Murray's Hand-Book for S. Germany i Spencer's 
Germany and'the Germans, 1.22".'.) 

CARLSBURG, or KARLSBURG. a royal town of 
Transylvania, co. Unter.Albens, on the N. bank of the 
Maros, 32 m. N. W. Hermanstadt; lot. 46^ y 21" N.. 
long. 1^0 26*10" B. Pop. 11,300. It consists of the 
Upper town or citadel built on a hill, and the Lower 
town, situated beneath it. The citadel Is surrounded by 
walls with 7 bastions, and its principal gate is adorned 
with some fine sculptures. The town has a handsome 
R. Cath. church, containing the tombs and monuments 
of John Hunlades, and several royal and other person¬ 
ages \ the fine residence of the bishops of Transylvania, 
a canons' college, containing the provincial archives, 
royal mint, observatory with a fine collection of appa¬ 
ratus, several libraries and scientific collections, an 
arsenal, barracks, &c. There are also an hospltil, an ec¬ 
clesiastical lyceum, college, and primary school. From 
Che Lower town a bridge 210 paces in length passes over 
the Maros. It is worthy of remark that the Jews, who 
are niUuralised In no other part of Transylvania, eigoy 
In Carltburg the full rights of ciUsenBhip,underthe pro¬ 
tection of the bishop. ( Oesterr. Nai. Encyc.) 

CARLSCRON A, or CARLSCROON, a sea-port town 
of Sw^en, on the Baltic, cap. prefecture Bleking; lat. 
56® ly 9" N., long. 16° 33' 26" E. Pop. 11,600. The 
greattf part of the town is built on the small rocky 
islandv Tros-oe, and the rest on some adjoining islets » 
the i^jpmunication with the mainland being maintained. 
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a mound, and partly by a wooden bridge. The 

_ is large and safe, with water sufltelent to 

float the largest ships. It has 3 entranoetf, but the only 
one practicable for large vessels is on the S. side of the 
town, and is defended ty two strong forts. The dry 
docks constructed here, for the building and repair of 
men-of-war, have been formed at a vast expense ; they 
are of great extent, and have been cut out of the solid 
granite rock. It Is the principal, or rather, the only, 
station of the Swedish fleet. The town is well built, 
consisting partly of brick, but principally of wooden 
houses. The arsenal, and other buildings connected 
with the docks and shipping, are on a largo scale ; and 
there are also 2 handsome churches, an hotel for the 
prefect, an hospital, a lazaretto, &c. There It a great 
deficiency of good water ; that which Is obtained worn 
the wells sunk In the town is brackish, so that when rain¬ 
water falls, recourse has to be hod to springs distant 
about 3 m. There are some manufactures of canvas 
and linen, with anchor forges, tanneries, &c. The trade 
of the town is but inconsiderable; the exports consist 
principally of iron, copper, steel, potash, tar, pitch, &c. 

Carlscrona derives its name and origin from Charles 
XL, who, in 1680, conferred on it considerable privileges, 
and removed the fleet thither from Stockholm. It has 
since continued to be the principal station of the Swed¬ 
ish fleet ; but the Admiralty, which had been long 
seated here, was, in 1776, transferred to Stockholm. In 
1790, It suffered severely fi-oin a fire. (Coxe's Traveh /» 
the North vj Europe, Iv. 2M.) 

CAHLSIIAMn. a sea-port town of Sweden, prov. 
Bleking, cap. h«rad., un the Baltic, at the mouth of the 
NIc, 55 m. VV. Carlscrona ; lat. 86® 12' 40" N., long. 14® 
51* K. Pop. 4,1.50. It has 2 churches, an hospitid, with 
considerable manufactures of canvas, woollens, and 
tobacco, and building-yards. The harbour Is small, but 
safe. The exports consist of iron, timber, potash, pitch, 
and tar, toimcco, Ac. Being built prlnApaliy of wood, It 
has sometimes suffered severely flrom fires. 

CAllLSRUIlK {Charles's a city of Ger¬ 

many, cap. of the grand duchy of Baden, circ. Middle 
Rhine, residence of the grand duke, and seat of the 
administration and principal state authorities, in the fine 
plain of the Ilanrdwald (Stag's Forest), which surrounds 
It on the N. and W.; 4 m. E. the Rlnnc, 37 m. W.N.W. 
Stuttganit, 57 in. S. hy W. Darmstadt, and 42 m. N.E. 
Strasburg. Lilt. 48® 56 N., long. 8® 22' E. Pop. 
20,.5()n {Berghaus), more than 2-3d8 of whom are Pro¬ 
tectants. It is built in the form of an outspread fan, or 
rather wheel, round the grand-ducal palace, from which, 
as a centre, 32 public routes radiate, 11 of which, form¬ 
ing the principal streets, have been built on both sides: 
several cf these streets stretch into the forest. The high, 
or long street, runs from E. to W., intersecting those 
above altiided to, and dividing the city into a N. and S, 
portion. Carlsruhe Is in |uirt walled, and has 7 gates. 
It Is a handsome, but rather dull town. Streets broad, 
well paved, furnished with foot-paths, and woU lighted 
at night. Houses built in a great variety of styles, but 
those of wood are daily giving place to brick edifices. 
There are 9 public squares, and facing the palace, at the 
point of union of the principal streets, it a semicircular 
range of elegant buildings, comprising the government 
offices, and others attached to the palace. The grand- 
ducal residence, a plain bulldlim, composed of a centre 
and tw'o wings, contains the Bleythurm (lead-tower), 
from the summit of which there is an extensive pro¬ 
spect ; a cabinet of coins and natural objects; a library 
of 80,000 vols.; and the clmrch attended by the court. 
Towards tlie E. extend the large gardens and park 
belonging to the palace, which are thrown open to the 
public. There are several other palaces belonging to 
the nobility deserving of notice, ana 90 public buildings. 
Including 4 Protestant and Catholic churches, a syna¬ 
gogue, town-hall, in which both chambers of the 
senate meet; a museum, the grand-ducal, and anotlier 
theatre, a now mint, the post-office, infantry and cavalry 
barracks, arsenal, cannon-foundry, and several hospitals. 
It may be worth mentioning, that Stults, the fashionable 
London tailor, is the founder of one of these hospitals, 
which he endowed with 100,000 florins: In return for 
his goneronity, he has been created a baron. The city 
is supplied with water by an aqueduct Jlrom Durlach, 
distant 2| m. E. by S.; It is adorned by several public 
fountains, and in the centre of the principal square is a 
stone pyramid, erected to the memory of the founder of 
the city. Its chief establishments for education are a 
lyceum, polytechnic, military, medicaleond veterinary 
schools, and academics of architecture, painring, ftc. 
It possesses an excellent botanic garden, a galfiry of 
paintings, and a society of arts, under the patronose of 
the grand-duke. Carlsruhe is not a i(»lace of consider¬ 
able trade. It has some manufactures of silks, carpets, 
woollens, snuff, chemical products, ftimiture, carriages, 
clocks, jewellery, and articles of luxury, but the pro¬ 
sperity of its Inhabitants mainly depends on its being 
tlie seat of Uio court, .mid the residence of the prinelpau 
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offlieeri of ttate*. It Is quite a modern city, and has 
ritm around a bunting-sent built by Charles William, 
Malrgrave of^idon, in 1715. (Serghatu, JUg. Loftder 
mmdVoUt* IBM; Ca»iia5/eA, Lehrbuek dsr Geogr. pp.490, 
4bl.t Mmrrm^»HandbwAttlcS 
CARLSTXD, a town of iSweden, cap, prefecture of 
the same name, on the Island of Tingvalla, at the 
mouth of the Klar, on the lake Weser; let. ig' N., 
long. ItP ao* E. Fop. 2,600. It is built of wood on a regular 
plan; has a haddsome cathedral, a gymnasium, an observ¬ 
atory, an agricultural society, a cabinet of natural history, 
and a tobacco manufacture ; and is the seat of a bishop, 
rlc, and the residence of the prefect. The opening of the 
Gotha canal has added considerably to its commerce. It 
exports copper and iron, com, salt, timber, ftc. 


CO. Agram, cap. circ. of same name, at the confluence of 
the Korana and Dobra with the Kulpa, immediately be¬ 
yond the limit of the military flrontler, 32 m. 8.W. 
Agram. Pop. inclusive of its suburb Dubovacs, 6,300. 
It is well built, though mostly of wood; has a small 
fortress, originally intended to resist the incursions of 
the Turks, and which is surrounded by ramparts, 
trenches, and palisades; and contains a handsome pa¬ 
rade, barracks, and arsenal. It has 5 Cath. churches, a 
Greek church, a gymnasium, superior and girls* schools, 
a civic and military hospital, &c., and is the residence of 
a Greek bishop. Considerable quantities of the liqueur 
culled rotoglio are produced here. Its trade is unim¬ 
portant, but its inhab. derive considerable prolit from 
the conveyance of goods to the ports of the Adriatic. It 
was founded by the Archduke Charles, whose name it 
bears. {Oetterr. Nat.Eneyc.) 

CARMAGNOLA, an ini. town of N. Italy, and Sar¬ 
dinia, div. Turin, cap. dlstr., near the Po, 15 in. S. by E. 
Turin. Pop. 3,200. It Is said to be well built and 
laid out: many of its streets, as well as its principal 
square, are orifomented with porticos. It contains 
several churches and convents, and an hospital, and has 
2 suburbs. It has considerable trade in silk, flax, hemp, 
corn, and cattle, for which 2 large markets are held 
weekly. This town formerly belonged to the marqul- 
sate of Saluzso: it was taken by the French in 1691 and 
1796. 

CARMEL (MOuNT), a famous mountain of Syria, 
extending from the plain of Esdraelon in a N.W. di¬ 
rection till It terminates in the steep promontory, form- 
ingthe S.W. extremity of the Bay of Acre. The name. 
Mount Carmel, is usually conflned to this promontory, 
the height of which is varioiuly estimated at flrom 1,500 
to 1,800 ft. This mountain is famous in Scripture his¬ 
tory, more especially in that of Elijah, being the place 
where he destroyed the prophets of Baal. (1 Kings, xviii.) 
In more modern times, the mountain has been occimled 
by monks, who have resided in grottos cut out of the 
rock, and in a monastery built near the summit. The 
latter was destroyed In 1821, but has since been rebuilt. 
(Eo5ffMon*« Pakttine, ^c. 1.194.) 

CARMONA (an. CartMo)t a city of Spain, prov. 
Seville, cap. dep. of same name, 80 in. E.N.E. Seville, 
56 m. W.S.W. Cordova. Fop. 20,296. It stands in a 
picturesque situation on an isolated hill, looking down 
upon the plains of Andalusia; It is well built, and has 
7 churches, 9 convents, and 2 hospitals, some Roman 
antiquities, and a beautiful Moorish gate. It has some 
manulkctures of coarse woollen and hempen cloth, hats, 
glue, soap, delft, shoe leather, and wax candles; but most 
of them are in a decaying state. Us environs are very 
fertile, particularly in vinos and olives ; and Townsend 
■ays that there were above 100 oil-mills In the town and 
Us immediate vicinity (voi. iJ. p. 106.). It was a place of 
importance under the Romans, and Cwsar conferred on it 
the privileges of a Roman dty. Under the Moors it was 
celebrated for its castles, palaces, and fountains, of which 
hardly miy remains now exist. ( Miftano: Jnifiit, ii. 47.) 

CAllNAC, a village of France, d5p. Morbihan, on a 
height at a little distance from the sea, 20 m. S.F. 
L*Orlent. It is remarkable fur very extensive remains 
ef what is bdteved to have been a druidlcal monument. 
These consist of 11 ranges of granite stones, stand¬ 
ing in lines nearly perpendicular to the coast. These 
•tones are of great thickness, and from 9 to 10, perhaps 
20 ft. in height. The French writers say that tney are 
geneially about 20 ft., uul that tlio idghest are 22 
(French) feet above ground. But Mrs. stothard dis¬ 
tinctly afflrms that this is an exaggeration ; that the 
highest 4o not rise more than 15 ft. above ground, and 
that the medittn height is from 9 to 12 ft. (Lettertfirom 
NbmMBSd^, p. 266.) Their number is said to exceed 
4,000: the smallwt end is fixed in the ground, and in 


CARNATIC. 

CARNATIC, a vciy extensive marit. prov. of S. Hin- 
dostan, comprising a considerable portion of the terri- 
tory under the Madras presidency, it extends along the 
Coromandel coast, from Cape Comorin to the river Gou- 
degam, or between lat. 8<> and 16o N., and long. 77*^ lO', 
and 800 SO' E., having N. the. Northern Clrcars, W. the 
Balaghaut ceded districts, the prove. Salem and Coim- 
batoor, and the Cochin and Travancore dmnlnloiui, and 
S. and E. the Indian Ocean, the Oulph of Manar, and 
the Bay of Bengal. Length N.E. to S.W. 660 m., 
average breadth about 90 m. Its area, population, divi¬ 
sions, &c., are as follows: 


Area In 1 
■q.m. (18 


Land Total revi 
revenue nue(18S6. 



went, are alike unknown. It has exercised the Ingenuity 
of the aiidqiiarles of Bretagne; but their researches have 
Ml bean more successful chan those of our own anti- 
qtuHes on the sutajoct of Stonehenge 


Nellera and Ongole • 
N. division Axooc • 
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Madura > 
Tlnnevelly 


52,088 16,539,6831 14,499,4641 19,« 1«,<M>11 

The E. Ghauts intersect tUlkp^ov 1° ^ N.E. or N. 
direction, throughout its whole extent N. of lat. IP SO', 
dividing it Into the Upper and Lower Carnatic, or the 
countries above and oelow the Ghauts, diflbrlng of 
course greatly in elevation and proportionally in cli¬ 
mate. The principal rivers, thefPennar, Falaur, Cavery, 
and Vagoh or Vaygaroo, all rise in the table-land above 
the Ghauts, and ridl into the ocean on the Coromandel, 
or E. coast of India. The climate of the Lower Carnatic 
is one of the hottest in the peninsula, though in the im¬ 
mediate neighbourhood of the coast it is sometimes 
mitigated by sea-breexes; that of the Upper Carnatic is 
similar to that of Mysore. The primitive rocks of this 
region are chiefly sienite, with a small proportion of 
felspar, and all the soil of the prov. appears to consist 
of tno dibris of disintegrated sienite mountains. Near 
the sea, sand and loam prevail upon the surface, spar¬ 
ingly intermixed with the remains of marine animtds. 
Elsewhere, according to circumstances, loam is more or 
less prevalent, mixed with various proportions of gravel 
and sand, strongly impregnatedwlth iron, and containing 
frequently large quantities of soda and common salt, 
wtiu'h emoresee upon the surface In dry weather. Near 
Madras the soli is ncavy, and abounds with salt: thonco 
to Vellore, and in many other parts. It is so sterile as to 
nourish only the common bread troe {Melia aisMdirttckta\ 
the Rohinia mi7fr, Ac. Rice Is the principal crop In the 
low country; in the highlands all kinds of small grains arc 
cultivated. Sugar is grown only in small qiiantitics, the 
Roll not lieing rich enough for the canes. Tobacco and a 
little indigo are <!ultivatod; but the latter not for export¬ 
ation. The cotton raised Is chiefly of the dwarf kind (Got- 
typium herbaceum). Irrigation being here generally of 
extreme Importance to the success of the crops, nume¬ 
rous and extensive tanks have been constructed in such 
districts as are noc traversed by considerable rivers. 
Famines and scarcities are not unfrequent in this part of 
India. The farms are mostly tilled by Sudras. During 
the first few years after our acquisition of the Carnatic, 
the land revenue of oxtoiisive tracts was rented out to a 
set of middle-men or temporary zemindars, who under¬ 
let certain parts to the heads of villages. That this 
system was not without its defects, is cerfada; and partly 
ill the view of obviating these, and partly in order to secure 
a greater amount of revenue, the notwar system has been 
generally Introduced. The principle of this system Is to 
supersede all middle-men and heaa fanners, and to bring 
the collectors into Imroediata contact with the ryott^ or 
cultivators, who are directly assessed with such a rent as 
it is supposed the land will bear: the more prosperous 
persons m a village being at the same time compelled to 
make up for the deficiencies of their lets fortunate 
neighbours, and the assessment It perpetually varying. 
Notwithstanding our respect for the able men by whom 
tills system has been recommended, it is not going too 
far to say, that it is a curse upon the country, and that 
till it be abolished, or very materially modified, nothing 
but impoverishment need be looked for. Most of the 
pop. are Hindoos of the Brohminical sect; there are 
comparatively few Mohammedans, and Hindoo customs 
are retained in wonderful purity throughout the prov. 

I Madras, Pondicherry, Tranaiiebar, Taiijore, Arcot,T>in- 
dlgul, &c.i are the chief cities and towns. Formerly 
there were a vast number of strong hill forts; but most 
of them are now crumbling into ruin. Few preyvs. ex¬ 
hibit so many large temples and other public monuments 
of former dviUsatton and wealth: the emplos arc all 
built on a uniform plan, and inclosed within a four, 
sided wall, 15 or 20 ft. high. 

The Moguls first invaded the (Jamatic in ISRCbiit it 
was not finally in their possession till the rcignlAf An- 
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mnRxebe. In 1717> It was severed, with the Mogul ter¬ 
ritories In the Deccan, from the throne of Delhi. After 
the wars, which lasted with little intermission throughout 
a great nait of the 18th century, the Carnatic was con¬ 
quered Vy the British in 17H8; but it was not finally 
ced^ to us till 1801. {HamiUon's E, I. Gaz. i. 309--^; 
Madras Almanac.) 

CARNIOLA. (See Carinthia and Carniola.) 

CARN WATH, a village of Scotland, E.part of Lanark¬ 
shire, 25 m. S. W. Edinburgh. It has of lute been 
greatly increased and improved; the numerous new 
iiouses that have liecn erected are handsome, and built 
according to a definite plan; and manufacturing industry 
has been introduced. The inhab. amount to about 9(;0, 
“ the great body of whom are employed in weaving, and 
dependent on Glasgow foremployment.*’ (NewStatut.Acc. 
qfscot.) But the par. is not less important than the town, 
containing, as it does, rich and apparently inexhaustible 
fields of coal, limestone, and iron-stone. The ‘Wilson- 
town iron-works wore commenced in 1780-81; and, in 
1H07, the monthly pay of the workmen employed was not 
less than 3,000/. (Ib.) Owing, however, to the em¬ 

barrassments into which the company (the Messrs. Wil¬ 
son) fell, the works, after languishing some years, en¬ 
tirely stopped in 1812, and continued suspended till 1821, 
when, having passed ig^ other hands, they were re¬ 
vived, and liave ever since been in operation, though not 
to the former extent. The following extract from the 
New Statist.Aceount contains ample information respect¬ 
ing the busy villages by which Camwath is surrounded, 
and which have sprung into existence within the last 60 
year&. **Newbigging contains a population of 200, en¬ 
tirely weavers; Bracheacl,amixcd population of 120,weav¬ 
ers and labourers; Forth 300, chiefly miners, as being close 
upon Wilsonlown ; and Wiisontown 400, miners and la¬ 
bourers of all kinds belonging to the' works.** Here is a 
plain new church, a dissenting chapel, a parochial and 
other schools, and a subscription library. 

CAROLINA (LA), a town of Spain, prov. Jaen,a5 m. 
N.N.E. Jaen ; lat. 380 18' N., long. 3° 36' W. Pop.^ 
2,880. This is the cap. of the foreign colonics settled m* 
tlie Sierra Morena in the reign of Charles 111. The 
district wliere they are established was previously a 
desert, and abandoned to banditti; but Don Pablo de 
Oiavido, who then held a high office in the government 
of Seville, conceived the design of colonising the Siena 
with foreigners, who should support themselves by their 
own labour. Must of the settlers were Germ.'uis, and 
each received 500,000 sq. ft. of land, free from rent for 
10 years, and after that to be subject to tithes only. With 
each allotnient the government gave, also, 10 cows, 

1 ass. 2 pigs, 2 fowls, and seed for the land, with a house 
and a bakehouse. The settler was restrained from dis¬ 
posing of the land to any one In possession of another 
lot, but was to be entitled to another equal grant on 
bringing the first into cultivation. But notwithstanding 
tiiese and other advantages, the scheme has not lieeii 
very successful. The funds assigned to carry it into 
operation were not regularly sup{died, and the govern¬ 
ment was in too much haste to draw a revenue from the 
new pop. to reimburse itself for the first advances. Still 
the people present a striking contrast to tiie villagers in 
most other parts of Spain, being comparatively indus¬ 
trious and active. Corn, pasture, potatoes, and cabbages, 
are raised in the spots best suited to them. The cottages 
arc of better construction than the cabins of the Spanish 
peasantry, and have most necessary articles of houseiiold 
lurniture: and tlieir inhab., instead of sitting wrapped 
up ill cloaks in a state of stupid apathy, are all busy with 
something or other. They have assimilated themselves 
in language and religion witli their iielghtiours: there 
are fjH of these townships. ( Inglit. ii. 28. et eeq .; MHtano.) 

(CAROLINA (NORTH), a Writ, state of the N. 
American Union, between 33° 50' and 36^ 36' N. lat., 
and 76° 30' and 84© 20' W. long.; having N. 'Virginia, 
W. Tennessee, S.W. and S. Georgia and S. Carolina, 
and S.E. and B. the Atlantic. l.enffth, E. to W., 430m., 
average breadth 118 m. Area .61,000 sq. m. Pop. (1830) 
737,087, of whom 246,601 were slaves. The greater part 
of the coast is fenced by a line of long, low, narrow, sandy 
isls., separated from the mainland in some places by 
narrow sounds, in others by broad gulphs or lagoons. 
The passages between them are mostly shallow and dan. 
gerous, and Ocracoke Inlet is the only one N. of Cape 
Fear, through which even small vessels can pass. The 
shores of the isl. are generally regular and unbroken, 
while that of the mainland is deeply Indented by nume¬ 
rous inlets, the principal of which are Albemarle and 
Pamlico sounds. The only harliour of any Importance 
is formed by the sstuary of Cape Fear river, near the S. 
extremity of the state, and has 18 ft. water. 

The surfisce may be classed under three divisions—the 
low level, nllly, and mountainous country. The low 
country comprises nearly all the E. half of the state, and 
for H or 80 m. inland consists of a dead flat. Intersected 
witAwamps and marshes, the most extensive of which, 
Alli^or Swamp, more than 50 in. long, by 30 broad, 
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occupies the peninsula formed by Albemarle and Pamlico 
sounds. The swamps are mostly covered with a luxuriant 
vegetation, and have extensive forests, chiefly of pine, 
cedar, and cypress trees. Beyond this region, the suriaco 
swells Into hills, and in the most W. part rises into 
mountains. These belong to the Apaiachfan chain, 
which here rises to an elevation of 3,000 ft. *1 hey form 
two principal ranges, the most W. called the Iron Moun¬ 
tains, and the more E. the Blue Ridge; the Intermediate 
valleys are estlmifted at ateut 1,000 ft abbve the level of 
the Atlantic. 

Most of the rivers in this state have more or less a S.B. 
course, and flow directly into the Atlantic. The prin¬ 
cipal are the Roanoke, Neuse, and Cape Fear rivers. 
The latter Is the only one wholly within the state; it is 
navigable for small vessels to Fayetteville, 180 m. from 
its mouth. The Neuse, which opens by a wide sstuary 
into Pamlico Sound, traverses the centre of the state, and 
is navigable for boats in most parts of its course. The 
Roanoke enters the state from the N., and flows into 
Albemarle Sound, after a course about 370 ro. It can be 
ascended by vessels of considerable tonnage for about 
30 m. ftom its mouth, and by small craft to 70 m. higher. 

The climate varies according to elevation; a difference 
of more than 6° Fahr. exists in the annual mean temp, of 
the E. and W. extremities of the state. In the low 
country, the summer is sultry, and pestilential diseases 
prevail; elsewhere it is very healthy, and the winters 
often severe. 

Soil In the plains for the most part sandy and sterile. 
In the hilly country also there are some pine barrens; 
but these are less extensive than in Virginia, &c. Aloug 
the banks of the rivers, and 'W. of the mountains, there 
are lands of a rich black mould and of great fertility. The 
forests of the Interior contain oak, hickory, maple, ash, 
cypress, cedar, black walnut, Ac. Apples, pears, strawber¬ 
ries, the fig tree.vine (Ftirs vin(fera),wild vine, Ac., attain 
perfection: the cherry-trees grow to fln immonso sixe, 
and peaches thrive every where. Snake-root, sarsapa¬ 
rilla, and other valuable drugs arc found. Cotton and 
rice are staples. Large quantities of the former are grown 
on the sandy isls., and In the low country; rice is culti¬ 
vated principally on the mure solid tracts, interspersed 
amongst the swamps. All kinds qf European grain, 
pulse, and flax are produced in the interior; and a great 
deal of pitch, tar, turpentine, and lumlier are obtained 
from the pine forests. Maize thrives well; but the wheat 
is generally of Inferior quality. The leaVhs of the canes, 
witli which many of the lower lands are overgrown, afford 
good fodder for the cattle during the winter. Hogs are 
the most numerous of the domestic animals. The wolf 
and wild cat are almost the only formidable wild qua¬ 
drupeds. Wild turkeys are plentiful. The Roanoke and 
other rivers abound with large fish. Alllgatort of an 
enormous alxe Infest the swamps and lower courses of 
the rivers; and snakes, including the rattlesnake, are 
numerous. 

The portion of N. Carolina lying along the E. declivity 
of the Aiialachians comprises the principal portion of 
what is called tlie gold district of the U. States. The 
metal is partly obtained from mines and partly from 
washings: at one time it promised to be of considerable 
importance, gold to the amount of 475,0(X) dollars being 
supplied to the national mint by this state in 1833; but 
ft has since progressively declined, and th 1838 only fur¬ 
nished 66,000 dollars. Iron of excellent quality Is plen¬ 
tiful, and coal and lead have recently been discovers. 

Cotton factories arc rapidly springing up, but with 
few exceptions are confined to the spinning of coarse 
varn. In consequence of its want of harbours, N. Caro¬ 
lina has little direct foreign trade, and nearly all its 
commerce is with the neighbouring states. Its prlnciptoi 
exports arc cotton, rice, toliacco, lumber in vast quan¬ 
tities, tar, pitch, turpentine, wheat, and Indian corn. 
There are several canals, but none of any great extent. 
Only two railroads lie wholly within this state; the 
Raleigh and Gaston, and the 'Wilmington and Ra¬ 
leigh. Both were expected to be completed In 1888; their 
united length is nearly 260 m.. and the cost of their con¬ 
struction was estimated at about 2,500,000 dol. Others 
intersect the N. portion of the state, and several railway 
companies have been either incorporated, or projected. In 
1837 N. Carolina had 3 banks, and 7 branch banks, with 
a united capital of 2,520,000 dol. This state Is divided 
into 62 counties. Raleigh is the cap.; the other chief 
towns being Fayetteville, Wilmington, and Newbem. 

The legislative power is vested In a senate and a house 
of representatives. Both are elected annually by tbe 
people, each co. sending 1 mom. to the senate, and 
2 to the H. of R. Electors of senators must p ovs rtt 
50 acres of freehold property; but the right to eleet 
mems. of the H. of R. belongs to all fteeimn al^e the 
age of 21. The executive power is in the k? ndt of a 
governor, assisted by a couhdl of 7 mems.. ehooen bw 
a joint vote of the two houses. The state aenffiTlS Z 
presentatives to Congress. 

N. Carolina is divided into six circuits, in of 
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which a circuit court Is held half yearly. The judges 
hre appointed by a Joint vote of the two houses, and 
hold office during pleasure. The number of the militia 
in iSSfiK was upwards of 65,00'). Education is rather 
baekward, but advancing. There is a university, and 
■cademiee are established at various places. An act 
passed in 1639 will, it Is believed, occasion the establish¬ 
ment of tf common school in every district: unluckily, 
however, the schools have hitherto been open only to 
whites. The earliest attempts made by the English to 
colonise America took place in this state; but the first 
colony;, planted on theKoanoke river, in 1587, is sup- 
posedTto have been cut off by the natives. In 1650 fresh 
settlements began to be made, and in 1667, the colony 
obtained a representative government. In 1717 Carolina 
was brought under the direct control of the crown, and 
in i790 divided into N. and S. This state lealously 
joined in the revolutionary struggle. {Darby'$ View of 
U. 8. i MiteheUCi U. S .; American Almanac for 1840; 
Stuart*9 Three Years inAmericat^c.) 

CAROLINA (SOUTH), one of the U. States of 
America, in the S. part of the Union ; chiefiy between 
lat. 880 and 35o N., and long. 78° 40' and 830 W., having 
N. and N.E. N. Carolina; E. and S.R. the Atlantic; and 
S.'W. GeorMa; from which it is separated by the Sa¬ 
vannah. Shape somewhat triangular. l.ength, N.W. 
to 8.E., 240 m.; average breadth 130 m. Area about 
.31,000 sq. m. Pop. (1820), 502,741 ; (1830), 581,185; of 
whom 314,401 were slaves. Surface very different in 
different parts ; but its changes are, for the most part, 
gradual. The whole coast S. of Winyaw Point is broken 
into a number of low islands, and is Rat, sandy, and alluvial. 
It continues so for nearly 100 m. inland, where a range 
of small and sterlie sand hills stretches across the state 
N.E. to S.W. This tract is succeeded by a picturesque 
country of hills and valleys, clothed with extensive fo¬ 
rests ; and farther W. the country continues to rise till, 
at the border of tRe state, it terminates in a table-land, 
some peaks of which are estimated to rise to more than 
4,300 it. above the level of the Atlantic. This region 
forms part of the Apalachlan, or Alleghany chain. 
I'ho coast has several excellent harbours of the second 
class ; but few of the first order. Those of Charleston 
and Port Royal are the best, and the only ones accessible 
for large ships. The chief rivers are the Savannah, San- 
tee, and Pedee; but all of them are shallow at their 
mouths: fbrther Inland, the river navigation is much 
tiotter than on the coast. The Savannah may be ascended 
by small river craft, and steam-boats, as for as Augusta, 
130 m. from its mouth. Much of the soil consists of a 
swampy land, applied to the culture of cotton and rice; 
more of the latter being produced in S. Carolina than in 
any of the other states. The low sandy islands along the 
coast, though apparently of very little value, furnish 
wliat is called the *' Sea-island*' cotton, being the veiy 
best description of cotton that Is any where produced. 
It Is longer in the staple than any other variety, and Is 
strong and even, of a silky texture, and a iwllowlsh 
tinge. It degenerates if it be attempted to be raised 
at any considerable distance from the shore. It brings 
a much higher price than any other sort of cotton: but 
as It can be raised only In certain localities, its quantity 
is limited, and, apparently, unsusceptible of Increase. 
The export of Sea-island cotton from the U. States— 
tliatis, from S. Carolina and Georgia—during the year 
ended 30th Sept. 1838, amounted to 7,886,340 lbs. Short- 
stapled cotton is raised in the more inland parts of the 
country; and wheat, malse, and other grain, as well as 
tobacco and Indigo, are grown upon the high lands. 
There are many pine barrens, and some unproductive 
sandy wastes; but the soil is generally extremely fertile, 
especially in those tracts lying along the courses of the 
rivers. In the lower parts of the country the winters 
are very mild, and snow does not lie long on the ground. 
Hurricanes and heavy periodical rains occur there: the 
summer is extremely hot, and pestilential fevers and 
other diseases are then generated. The N. and W. parts 
of the state are, on the contrary, reckoned venr healthy; 
frost and snow occur annually, from Nov. to Jan. The 
changes of temperature are, however, every where very 
sudden; and at Charleston the thermometer has been 
known- to vary 46® in a day 1 The forests yield large 
quantities of oak, beech, hickory, ash, cypress, and other 
fine timber. Cotton, rice, and maise are the only con¬ 
siderable articles of export. The swamps on the banks 
of the rivers are well adapted for hemp, corn, and in¬ 
digo. The culture of wheat, barley, oats, and Indian 
com was, until lately, much neglected; and large quan¬ 
tities wore annually Imported. Tobacco is now more 
genw)!^ cultivated <than Indigo, which was former^ 
ncdtt inunportance to cotton and nee; the sugw-c^ Is 
chiefs confined to the distiict of Bmiufort in the S. j 
Field labour Is performed entirely by slaves, who, to | 
the low comM, comprise more than three fonrtos 
of tim pop. Yumters and farmers generally wealthy, 
hospitable, and charitable; the former lead somewhat 
luaurious lives % but the latter are of frugal and Indus- 
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trlous habits. Wild animals, such as bears, wolves, 
foxes, wild cats, &c., are tnucii scarcer than formerly. 
The rattlesnake has bemmie rare. Alligators, of large 
site, infest the marshes and-moutbs of the rivers. Iron, 
of good quality, is fouud; and some gold has been found 
in the sands of some of the rivers: the latter, howeven 
is not so plentiful os in either N. Carolina or Georgia; 
and the quantity, wbldi latterly has been decreasing, only 
amounted, in 1838, to 13,000 dollars. The value of the 
domestic produce exported during the year ending 30th 
Sept. 1837, was 11.1»,99S dollars. The value of the im¬ 
ports, which consist chiefly of manubetured goods and 
wines, amounted, in the above year, to 2,610,860 dollars. 
The state is divided into 30 counties. Columbia, situated 
near the centre, is the cap. and seat of government; but 
Charleston is the largest town, and the principal empo¬ 
rium. The other chief towns are Savannah, Augusta, 
Camden, and Beaufort. The state contained, in 1837,10 
banks, with a united capital of 8,636,118 dollars. The 
establishment of free schools throughofit S. Carolina, 
commenced in 1811; and the sum appropriated annually 
for this purpose is usually from 37,000 to 38,000 dollars. 
According to a report made in 1835, there wore 7('9 free 
schools, which afforded instruction to 8,715 pupils. I'he 
head college of the state is at Columbia, (liespcrting 
this and others, see art. Columbia and Chablbston.) 
The S. Carolina railroad, fromTharleston to Hamburg, 
on the Savannah road, 150 m. in length, was completed 
in 1833, and others are In progress. The state govern¬ 
ment consists of a senate and house of representatives ; 
the executive power is vested in a governor and Ifeut.- 
govemor, who are both elected for 2 years, and are again 
eligible for office after a lapse of 4 years. *Tbe senate 
consists of 45 members ; half of whom are chosen for 4, 
and the other half for 2 years. The house of represent¬ 
atives is composed of 124 members, chosen every 2 years. 
The legislative assembly meet annually at Columlda. 
The chancellors and judges are chosen by ballot of the 
senate and house of representatives; ana hold office so 
long as their conduct is approved. This state sends ii 
mems. to the H of representatives, and 2 to the scn.*itc> 
in congress. 8. Carolina was first colonised about 1670; 
but uo permanent settlement was formed till the found¬ 
ation ol Charleston, In 1680. In 1695, the cultivation of 
rice, and subsequently of cotton, was introduced by 
Governor Smith. Tne 2 Carolinas were separated, 
and a royal government established In 1719; and tbu 
state continued prosperous until the beginning of tlie 
disturbances, caused first by Indian warlare, and allcr- 
wards by the revolution, in which It took a pnm.i* 
uent part, and suffered severely. Its constitution w.-is 
formed in 1700; but has undergone several amendinonrs 
In 1801,1816, and, as regards judicial matters, again in 
1835. {.American Almanac, 1837-38-39.; Darby's J’ictn 
of the U. Stales ; American Encyclopeedtu; MdvhrU's 
U. States; Stuart's Three Years tn N. America, p. Hlf— 
91.) 

CARORA, an inland town of Venezuela, pror. Coro, 
in a dry and sterile plain, 94 m. S.S.W. Coro; lat. 

13' N., long. 70® 26'W. Pop. 6,000 ? It is well built 
and contains three handsome churches and a ronvent; 
its climate, though hot, is salubrious; It is supplied with 
water by a sraair rivulet. Its vicinity abounds with the 
Indian fig, aromatic balsams, gums, Ac., and excellent 
cochlneaft but these resources are neglected for the 
breeding of cattle, which occupies many of the inhab. 
The town has manufactures of leather, and of hum¬ 
mocks from the fibre of the agave-feetida ; the inhab. 
are industrious, and have a brisk trade in the products 
of their industry with Coro, Maracaybo, and Cartliagena. 
ftlost of the inhabitants are Mestizoes, Mulattoes, and 
Indians. {Geag. Account cf Colombia, 1.136, 137; * Mod, 
Trav, xxvli. 213, 214., Ac.) 

CARPATHIAN, or KARPATHIAN, MOUN¬ 
TAINS, a very considerable range, encloting Hiin^ery 
on the N. and E., covering the principality of Transyl¬ 
vania, and forming the N.E. portion of the great luouii- 
tain system of S. Europe. Including a tower range, 
called Kleine Korpathlan (Little Carpathians), these 
mountains commence on the left bank of the Danube, in 
the neighbourhood of Presburg; lat. 48® V N., long. 
17® ff E.; thence they run N.E. to the borders of 8i. 
lesla,whore, to lot. 49® 80' N., tong. 18® 36' E., they meet 
the mountains of Moravia, through wlilch they are con¬ 
nected with the Sudetes and other Bohemian ranges. 
After this they bend round to the E. and S.E., sgiarating 
Hungary from Galicia and the Buckowine, and Transyl¬ 
vania from Mqltovla: they continue the last course as for 
as lat. 45^ 80* N., long. 26® 3ff E., where the main ridge 
turns due W.,tfa4 forms the boundary between TransW- 
vanla and Wallachia. Finally, about the tong, of 83® 

It turns 8. W., and again meets the Danube at the town 
of New Orsova. lot. 44® 44^ N., long. 22® 30' E. Between 
its extreme points, therefore, the Carpathian system 
describes a euj^e of about 800 m., and. except at its 8.E. 
oorner, one of a very regular and gradual klnd/if Its 
width Is various, but generally considerable; the l^^st 
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Hue that can be drawn acrou it, In a direction neipen- 
dlcular to ita courae, la from Bokaan, in the Banat, N.E., 
through Tranj^anla, to Puttna in the Buckowine, 
about 940 m. From the great S. bend of the Danube at 
VTaltten, or from Mount Matra (about 85 m. B. of the 
bend) to the neighbourhood of the Vlatuia, the moun- 
taina measure 140 m. from S. to N.; but towards the 
between the Upper Thelaa and the sources of the 
Dniestr In Gaiicia, they are not more than 70 m.; and 
on the W., between the rivers Waog and Morava, they 
are less than 80 m. across. At a rough calculation, they 
may be said to cover 90,000 sq. m. 1771th regard to 
elevation, the Carpathians do not attain the height of 
other gr^ ranges, as the Caucasus, or the Alps; the 
hipest measured' peaks being under 9,000 ft. The 
highest ascertained eminences are in the county of Zips, 
the most N. part of the chain, between the meridians of 
19<^ and 21 ^; and among these, the following are the 
moat noted: 

Ft. 

Lomnlts Peak . • - 8,779 

Great Kesmark ditto • - 8,647 

Great Krivan Ridge - . • 8,482 

Goldmine on ditto - • 7,093 

White Sea Peak . - - 7,076 

Limestone rocka, above the Fleladi Bank 6,529 

FleischBank . . . SMI 

Kohlback - • - 6,307 

Grun See (Green Lake) - - 6,101 

Brook at foot of the Flelach Bonk - 4,999 

The lower peaks, and subordinate ranges, vary from 
2,000 or 3,000 to a few hundred feet in elevation. But 
if height be not, niggedneas is a very striking feature of 
the Carpathians: the roads among them are generally 
difficult, sometimes impracticable for horses; and the 
whole effect of their amiearance is one of great majesty. 
The descent towards Galicia is much more abrupt than 
that towards Hungary, and in the S.E. and S. the steep¬ 
est sides of the mountains are towards Moldavia and 
Wallachia. The rivers, which mark the limits of the 
Caipathian system, are, on the N., the Vistula, as far as 
its junction with Its most important affluent the San, 
and the Dniestr; on the K. the Soreth; on the S. 
the Danube, from the mouth of the Sereth to tlmt 
of the Morava, which marks the extreme limit of the 
mountains towards the W. Within these bounds, how- 
ever, arc contained a large quantity of flat land in Ga¬ 
licia and Walla(‘hia, together with the greater part of 
the Hungarian plain ; on the other hand, the bed of the 
Danube at Orsova is hothing but a cleft between the 
Carpathians and the N. branches of the Balkhan, and at 
Waitscn, in like manner, it can scarcely be said to break 
the continuity of the former with the offshoots of the 
Btyrlan Alps. (Townton^s Trav. in Hung.t passims 
Bom*s Trav, in Banat and TransyL^ passim ; Clarke's 
Trav, il. 697. &c.; Bright's Trav. tn Lower Hung. 
p. lot. &c.; Korabinsky's and Bright's Maps.) 

Geology _The most ancient rocks are found only on 

the highest parts of the Carpathians, and not always 
there {Bom, p. 202.); one of the highest ridges in the 
Alpine country of zips consisting of calcareous lime¬ 
stone. (Townson, p. 346.) Granite, however, forms the 
substratum, or rather the main bulk and nucleus of the 
whole mass, and sometimes, even at slight elevations, 
lies at no great depth. Hornblende in small quantities, 
gneiss in much larger, and trap very considerably dis¬ 
tributed, form the mass of the other older rocks; but 
the formation most worthy of notice is a kind of con- 
glomerato, formed of hardened clay, q^uartx, sharl, spar, 
and lithomar^ which, from its richness in ore, has 
obtained in Hungary the title of Metallic Bock, and 
which is met with most abundantly throughout the 
whole range, from Bresburg to Orsova. (Born, p. 206.) 
Limestone, old and recent, occurs in immense quantities, 
and in the Alpine regions, Townson found stratified 
rocks of the first kind, of the amaxing thickness of 2,100 
ft. {Trav, p. 856.) Basalt, porphyry, porphyrltlc basalt, 
Jasper, petrosllex, lava, obsidian, and a whole host of 
substances, volcanic, and the result of aqueous depo¬ 
sition, are scattered in the wildest confiislon among the 
lower ranges, giving unquestionable evidence of the ex¬ 
tensive agency of both fire and water, but so little defined, 
that the best observers decline to offer an opinion as to 
the origin of many of the appearances. {Born, p. 202— 
214. et pau.j Toumnm, pp. 276—808. et pass.) It is 
worthy of observation that the more recent fonnations, 
as sandstofie, ftc.. observable in other countries, are 
dngi^ly scarce In the Carnothians. {Born, pp. 206. 

Hydrography. — These mountains form the dividing 
line between important river systems. The N. foces 
give birth to the Vistula and Dniestr with these 
exceptions, no river that reaches the sea has its source 
within Jfeem. The affluents of these two, from the N. 
■wpc, however, extremely numerous, thowh not 
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the drainage of the K.W. fkce is conveyed, with the 
exception of an insignificant portion, which finds its way 
to the Oder. The running water of the (^ajrpethlans 
belongs, then, to two systems, the Bladk Sea and the 
Baltic; and there are no lands better irrigated than 
those over which it flows; the Tbeiss, Maros, Aluta, 
and many others, would be called important rivers in 
most pans of the world, and the smaller streams and 
sub-tributaries are absolutely- innumerable. {See Da- 
NUBB, Vistula, Dnibstb, Hungary, Ac.) 

Mineral Productkms —The sides of the Cimathians 
are rich in the productions of the vegetable kingdom, 
and abound in animals of the most usefiil kind. The 
decomposed volcanic matter, which forms so large a 
of the soil, accounts for the first, and conse-* 

S for the second of these results. The particulars 
will be. however,, better treated of under the 
heads of the dlflferent countries through which the 
inountsdns run, {See Hunoabv, Transylvania, Ga¬ 
licia, ftc.) It is Intended here to restrict ourselves 
to a brief account of their mineral wealth, in which 
respect they stand pre-eminent among the various 
ranges of Europe. Nearly every metm, and all in 
abundance, are produced in the Carpathians. Tlie 
richer mines of Transylvania and the Banat yield for 
1 cwt. of ore 125 ox. of gold, and 68 ox. of silver {Bom, 
p. 102.), and all the mountains of these beautiful coun¬ 
tries are full qf signs of undiscovered metals. It ap¬ 
pears, however, that native gold and silver is scarce, 
except,in the S.E. districts, but all the other ores are 
mixro with these precious metals throughout ti»e whole 
range. {Bam, pp. 215. 217.) Clarke siqrs (il. OT8.) 
that the stamping-works at Schemnitx employ 1,000 
hammers, each hammer stamping three quintals of ore 
per day; the return averaging 12,000 florins per month, 
clear profit to the government. It would be endless to 
go through a detail of all the wealth of these mountains; 
suffice it to say, that copper, iron, lead, cobalt, antimony, 
sulphur, and saltpetre, are found in large quantities; 
cinnabar also appears, but not in sufficient abundance 
to tempt the miner; and In many places there are large 
fields of coal. Rock-salt is also one of the treasures of 
these mountains. The Polish mines of Galicia have 
long been famous, and from all appearances, their trea¬ 
sures are actually Inexhaustible. In a word, the Car¬ 
pathians appear to be one extensive mine, where nearly 
all the varieties of metallic wealth ore produced; in 
atldition to which, their recesses yield the opal, one of 
the noblest and most valuable of gems. {Bom, pp. 99. 
17H. 215. etpass.s Tbievtson, pp. 305—310. 378—391. et 
pass. ; Clarke, il. 666—678.; Bright, pp. 146—182.) 

Name —The Carpathians were known to the ancients, 
and by their present name, Ketyranu {Ptolemy, ill. 6.); 
and they applied the same name to that part of tlie 
Mediterranean which lies about the island of Rhodes. 
{Ptolemy, v. 2.; Strabo, x. 488.) Its etymolc^ is not 
very clear; but Strabo, in speaking of the sea, calls it 
also Crapathian (K^ewstflw); and though it be not very 
easy to connect the ideas of these mountains with that of 
the remote shore of Asia Minor, it is something remark¬ 
able that the German term for the former is Krapaek, of 
which the Greek of Strabo seems only a softened form. 
The Huimarian name for these mountains is Tatra. 

CARPENTARIA (Gulpr op), an extensive arm 
of the sea, deeply indenting the N. coast of New Hol¬ 
land, between 10° 40' and 170 W 8. lat., and 1874 and 
E. long. No settlements have, os yet. been founded 
on its coasts. 

CARPBNTR AS. a city of France, dip. Vaimluse, cap. 
arrond., in an agreeable situation, at the foot of Mont 
Ventoux, and on the left honk of the Auxon, 15 m. N-.E. 
Avignon ; lat. 440 3' 28" N., long, fio 43" E. Pop. 
9,224. The town is surrounded by high walls in good 
repair, flanked by several towers, of which tho most 
remarkable is that surmounting the port d'Orange. It is 
well built, but the streets are narrow, winding, and 
filthy. There are some good houses without the walls, 
in the suburbs. It is well supplied with fountains, and 
water is conveyed into the city by two aqueducts, one 
constructed by Clement V., and one by the town, in 
the early part of last century. The principal public 
buildings ore the hospital, erected In 1757, without the 
walls; the cathedral, a large Gothic pile, with a sidro of 
the age of Charlemagne; the ancient episcopal palace, 
now the palace of justice: contiguous to the latter is an 



ancient triumphal arch. There is also a public washing- 
house, theatre, ftc. It Is the seat of a tribunal of pri¬ 
mary jurisdiction, and has a departmental ooll^, a 
Jewish synagogue, a society of rural economy, a public 
library, with 22,000 vols., and some valuable miauacripts. 
It has distilleries, dye-works, tanneries, and madder- 
mills, with fabrics of soap and aquafortis; and has 
a considerable trade in silk, madder, and excellent 
findts. 

Carpentrasis very a&dent, having been, under the 
Romans, a .principal town of GalUa Narbonensii. It 
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Lombards, Saracens, and other barbarians. During 
the resldobce of the popes at Avignon, it liegan to revive; 
and vras, for a short period, under Clement V., the seat 
of the holy see. The bishopric of Carpentras. said to 
have been founded in the 8d, was suppressed in the 
course of the present century, art. Vaudme, 

Did* ie.) 

CARRARA, a town of the duchy of Massa, on the 
Iiavenza, about :Um. from the Mediterranean, and 60 m. 
W.N.W. Florence. Pop. 6,000. It has an unfinished 
cathedral, several churches, a convent, and an academy 
of sculpture. Several artists have fix^ their residence 
here, attracted by the convenience of obtai.ilng marble 
almost cost free; and the sale of rude marble and of 
articles of sculpture forms an important branch of traffic. 

The marble quarries from which tills town derives its 
entire celebrity and Importance, have been wrought firom 
the age of Augustus, and probably from a still more 
remote epoch. They are found in the lower ridges of 
the hills which unite in the Monte Sagro. The bods of 
the dove.culoured {bardiabo) marble arc the nearest to 
the town. Higher up the valley are the beds of white 
marble. Only a few of theso beds produce marble of 
such a grain and transparency as to be highly prized by 
the statuary; and if the quarrymea succeed in obtaining 
one block in ten that preserves throughout a good colour, 
they are satisfied. Sull'higiier up, thn marble becomes of 
a dull, dead, colour; but of this much larger blocks may 
lt;ibe obtained. The principal quarries of'veined marble 
kro in a parallel valley. NotwUhstandlng the vast quan¬ 
tities that have been dug up since these quarries began 
to be wrought, the supply of marble in this district seems 
to be now as inexhaustible as ever. About 1,206 men 
are, or liUely were, employed in the quarries. It is 
Tiretty cortafn, however, that the demand for Carrara 
marble would be much greater were it not for the heavy 
duty imposed on Cts export. This has led to the opening 
of rival quarries at Herravezza and In other parts of 
Italy. ( Conder'* Ibdyt ii. 4ri.; SimmdI'i Italy^ p. 576.; 
Bowring*a Report on the Statistics of Tuscany^ Ac. p. .53.) 

CAKRIBRANT SEA is the name given to that arm of 
the Atlantic Ocean included between the Carribee islands 
on the E., Haytl and Jamaica on the N., Guatlmala on 
the W., and the N. coast of $. America on the S. 

CARRIBEE ISLANDS, or LESSER ANTILLES, 
the name sometimes given to that portion of the W. Indies 
that includes tlie vast chain of islands which extends, in a 
circular sweep, ftora Anguila on tiie N.<to Trinid.’id on 
the S. They comprise the whole of the Windward and 
the more S.jiortion of the Leeward Islands. The prln- 
ciiial islands, reckoning firom the N., are St. Christo- 

S hers, Antigua, Guadaloupe, Dominica, Martinique, 
t. Luefa, Barbadoes, St Vincent, Grenada, Tob^o, 
and Trinidad. They derived their name from having 
been mostly occupied, at the period of their discovery, 
by a tribe of Indians, called Carribs or Carribecs. now 
nearly extinct. Ttie reader will find an excellent 
account of the Carribs In Edward's Hist, qf the W. Indies^ 
bonk i. cap. 2. 

CARRlOKFERGUS, a pari. bor. and sea-port of Ire¬ 
land, CO. Antrim, prov. Ulster, on Carrickfergus Bay, or 
Belfast Lough, 95 m. N. Dublin, 9m. N.N.E. Belfast. 
l*op. hi 1H21,6,023*1 in 1831,6.698; and In 1834,8,860; of 
whom 1,387 were of the established church, 6,499 Protest¬ 
ant dissenters, and 974 Roman Catholics. The castle, 
on a rock projecting Into the sea, was built or much 
strengthened by the English shortly a,ftpr their first 
landing In Ireland under Strongbnw. King William 
landed here on the 14th of Juno 1690,16 days previously 
to the battle of the Boyne. In 1760, it surrendered to a 
French naval force under Thurot, who soon after evacu¬ 
ated it on the appearance of the English squadron under 
Commodore Eliot, by which Thurot's squadron was cw- 
tured, after an erigagement in which he lost his life. On 
the 24th of April. 1778, Paul Jones captured the Drake 
sloop of war in the bay; but sailed off without making 
any hostile attempt on the town. 

Carrickfergus consists of the town within the walls, 
parts of which still remain; and of suburbs on the E. 
and W. sides, called the Scotch and Irish quarters. It 
la pretty well built, and has a respectable, though anti¬ 
quated appearance; it is not lighted, and is but indiflbr- 
ently supplied with water. The church, a large cruci¬ 
form bulling, with a fine modern spire, has, in one of 
the trapsepti, a large mural monument of tlie Donegal 
faj^ly; is also a Rdman Catholic chapel, and places 

of worship for ^sbyteriani, Independents, Methodists, 
OoWBdknters, and Unitarians. The castle, kept up as a 
ftwtisess «id magazine, has a number of heavy guns 
mounted on the walls, and Is garrisoned by a compwy of 
foot. The town and the adjoining district, contoiiung 
16,700 acres, forms a co. independent of that of Antrim, 
wit^ whl<^ It is enclosed on every side, except towar^ 
■he Sea. "By its ruling charter, granted by James |. in 
1612, who also, In 1622, granted It a charter of the 
sUple. the corporation consists of a mayor, shcrlflli, 16 
glUermcn, 22 burgesses, and an indefiiilte number of 
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freemen, who were classed In 8 guilds, now kept up 
only in form. It returned 2mem. to tlie Irish H. of 
C.; and sends 1 mem. to the imperial H. of C. Re¬ 
gistered electors, in 1836-39, 1,431. The mayor, os 
admiral of the liberties, has jurisdiction along the 
coast, firom Fairhead, co. Antrim, to Beerloomi, go. 
Dowp. The assizes for co. Antrim are held here in 
the court-house in the county prison, a large and 
expensive, but ill-arranged building. There is a small 
local police. The rural district Is watered by nume¬ 
rous streams, and in it is Lough Mourne, covering 90 
acres, at an elevation of 556 ft. above the level of the 
sea. Tanniim is carried on to a considerable extent; a 
distillery paid duty (n 1836 for 15,482 gallons of whiskey. 
There were in the town, in 1839,2 cotton-mills, and 1 flax 
ditto; the former employing 256, and the latter 113 hands. 
The inhab. derive their principal support from the con¬ 
course of strangers at the assizes, and during the bathing 
season; and firom the fisheries. Excepting haddock, all 
kinds of fish that frequent the Irish coast are abundant; 
as are oysters celebrated fur size and flavour, scollops 
and lobsters. A pier has been lately built for the use of 
the fishermen; but it is defective, in not being accessible 
at low water. The greater part of the fish is sent by land 
to Belfast for sale. Markets are held In an antiquated 
market-house on Saturdays; fairs on 12th May and 1st 
November. A branch of the Northern Bank was opened 
in 1836. Post-ofllcc revenue in 1830, 327/.} in 1836, 425/. 
Two caravans* convoying 10 passengers each, and 10 
cars, with four passengers each, ply daily to Belfast; and 
two coaches, with 10 passengers each, daily to Larne. 
The port was long the chief mart on this part'of the 
coast; but in 1637, the corporation having sold its ex¬ 
clusive privileges to the crown, the business has since 
been almost wholly transferred to Belfast; its trade 
being, at present, confined to the import of coal, and the 
export of cattle and grain. Shipping in 1835,3,200 tons. 
The largest vessels may enter the bay at low water, but 
are prevented from discharging at the town, through 
the want of a landing-pier with sufficient depth of wa¬ 
ter. The appearance and manners of the inhab. exhibit 
striking Inoications of their Scotch descent. The lower 
classes arc industrious, firugal, and honest. Though 
wealthy residents are not numerous, many are in a state 
of respectable independence; most industrious persons 
attain the means of comfortable subsistence, and very few 
are in a state of destitution. (SPSkitnin^s Carrieijergus; 
Slat. Surv.; Fishery Rep.; Railway Rep.) 

CAURICKMACROS.'^, an Inl. town of Ireland, co. 
Monaghan, prov. Ulster, 46 m. N.W. by N. Dublin. 
Pop. ill 1821, 1,641 ; in 1881, 2,979. It consists of one 
long street, in which is the church, a R. Cath. chapel, 
which serves as the cathedral for the R. Cath. blsnop 
of Clughcr, and a Presbyterian meeting-house. A 
grammar-school, endowed by Lord Weymouth, is now 
(1838) being rebuilt. There is also a dispciiaory, a men. 
dleity society, a savings' bank, and a bridewell. Petty 
sessions are held every fortnight: a party of the con¬ 
stabulary is stationed here. There is a tanyard, a 
brewery, and a distillery; which last paid duty, in 1836, 
on 168,509 gallons of spirits; duty was also paid on 14,964 
bushels of molt. Markets are held on Thursdays, and 
on corn on Wednesdays and Saturdays: fairs on ^ May, 
10 July, 27 Sept., 9 Nov., and 10 Dec. Post-oflScc 
revenue in 1830,398/.; in 1836,471/< The mail-coach 
ftom Dublin to Londonderry passes through the town; 
and a mall-car, carrying at an average 2 passengers each 
trip, plies dailv to Dundalk. (Sto/. Surveys ’Railway 

?ARRICK-ON-SHANNON, an Inl. town of Ireland, 
prov. Connaught, cos. Leitrim and Roscommon, on ihe 
Shannon, 85 m. W.N.W. Dublin. Pop. in 1821, 1.673; 
in 1830, 1,428. Pop. of par. 17,093; of which, 2.091 arc 
of the estab. church, and 13,002 R. Clth. It lies princi- 
pally on the Leitrim bank of the river, being connected 
with a small suburb on the Roscommon side by abridge; 
and has a new church, a K. Cath. diapol, 2 Methodist 
meeting-houses, and a co. infirmary and dispensary. It 
was incorporated by James I. in 1613, under a provost, 
12 burgesses, and an unlimited number of freemen; and 
returned 2 mem. to the Irish H. of C.; but was disft'an- 
chlsed at the Union. The assizes for the co. Leitrim, 
of which It is the co. town, are held here, as are general 
sessions. In Jan. and July, and petty sessions on alternate 
Mondays. The co. court-house, gaol, and bridewell, are 
in the town. A party of the constabulary is stationed 
here; and It has an infimtry barrack. A smart trade iu 
butter, grain, and provisions, is carried on by the Shannon, 
now rendered navigable to Lough Allen. Yarn is also 
manufactured. Markets are hrid on Thursdays, in an 
enclosed marketplace; and fairs on 18 Jan., 20 Mar., 
12 May, 6 Junejl Aug., 14 Sept., 22 Oct., 21 Nov., and 
16 Dec. Posbdnce revenue in 1830,855/.; in 1836,811/. 
The mail-coach fi'om Dublin to Sligo passes through the 
town; and a mall car plies dally to Cashcarrlg^,, con¬ 
ning. at an average, 2 pafieogers every trW (&7a/* 
Surv. s ^toay Rep.) • s k 
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CARRICK.ON-8UIR, an ini. town of Ireland, p^rov. 
Mungtor, cos. Tipperary and. Waterford, on the Buir, 
86 in. S.W. by S. Dublin. Pop. (1821)7,4GG; (1831)9,626; 
being almost wholly R. Cath. The town, situate at 
the S.E. extremity of the Golden Vale, and near the 
Junction of the cos. Tipperary, Kilkenny, and Waterford, 
cx>nsist8 of an open area surrounded with houses, and a 
long street leading to a bridge across the river, connect¬ 
ing it with the suburb of Carrlck-beg, formerly C.-ma- 
griffin, in co. Waterford. It has a par. church, a R. Coth. 
chapel, an abbey, a nunner}', a fever hospital and dispen¬ 
sary, an almshouse, and the ruins of the castle built by an 
ancestor of.the Earl of Ormonde. Some traces of the town 
wallB are still visible. The woollen manufiicture was 
carried on under the auspices of the Ormonde family 
till the close of last century ; but all traces of it have 
now disappeared, and the labouring pop. are very poor 
and miserable. Tanning and brewing are still carried 
on; duty was paid in 1836 for 13,941 bushels of malt; and 
there is a considerable trade in grain and provisions. 

l. .urge vessels come up the Suir to Piltown, about 4 m. 
lower down, whence their cargoes are conveyed to the 
town by lighters. A local act, lately passed, authorises 
river improvements,.which, if eflbcted, will enable vessels 
of larger tonnage to discharge at the town. Petty scs. 
sions are held every fortnight. A party of th.o constabulary 
is stationed here. Markets are held on Saturdays; fairs 
on the first Thursday of every month. A branch of the 
National Bank was opened in 1836. The post-office re- 
venue in 1830 was 613/., and, in 1836, 716/. By a grant 
of William 111. the par. is exempted firom co. rates. A 
mail-coach and a car, from Waterford to IJmerick, pass 
tially through the town; as do cars from the former city 
to Clonmel and Thurles: a car, plying 6 days in the 
wc<!k, from the town to Kilkenny, carries, at an average, 
3 passengers every trip. (Mason*s Paroch. Survey : 
Railwav Rep.) 

C AHKON, a village of Scotland, celebrated for its iron, 
works, co. Stirling, 2 m. N.E. Falkirk, on the Carron, a 
stream which falls into the Frith of Forth, at Grange- 
mouth. The iron-works were first set on foot in 1760. The 
Carron company, which is chartered, had an original ca¬ 
pital of 60,000/. Bterl., divided Into 600 shares; but that is 
understood to have bran greatly augmented since its form¬ 
ation. In addition to the periodical dividends, ** there 
is au accumulating undivided capital of landed, mineral, 
and other fixed property, with a large stock of materials 
and Implements ” for carrying on the works. {Nimmo's 
Mist, of Stfrlingshiret edit. 1817, p. 721.) The Carron 
iron-works were long the most extensive in Scotland, 
and were for a while, perhaps, the most extensive in 
Britain ; but they are now far surpassed by similar 
establishmentb in Scotland, such as those ot Gartsherne, 
Calder, and Clyde, and by vast numbers in England. 
The works are employed in the smelting of iron ore, 
and the manuiheture of all kinds of cast-iron goods, 
whether for civil or warlike purposes. But they were 
chiefiy celebrated during the late French war, for the 
manufacture of cannon, mortars, howitzers, carronades, 
(so called after Carron, where they were first made), 
bombs, and such like warlike Instruments. Since the 
peace, this branch of business has been well nigh annihi¬ 
lated, except for the supply of a limited fordan demand. 
These pieces of ordnance, after being cast ana bored, are 
proved by water forced into the chamber by .a powerful 
compressing machine,—a method more esteemed than 
the old powder-proof. (76. p. 721.) llie consumption 
of coal In the works is about 200 tons per day. The 
company convey their goods to Liverpool and London 
(at both of which they have warehouses), and other 
places, in their own vessels, which vary ftom 15 to 20 in 
number. The Forth and Cljde canal runs within a 4 

m. of the works, so that the access to both seas is most 
convenient. The company have cut a canal flrom the 
Interior of the works down to the Carron Wharf at 
Grangemouth, 3 m. dlst., on which lighters ply and 
carry their go^ for shipment at the latter place. The 
supply of water is abundant, derived partly firom the 
river, and partly from artificial reservoirs, which cover 
about 260 acres of ground. The whole p<>ople employed 
in the works, mines, and pits^ or otherwise by the com¬ 
pany, is, on an average, about 2,600. 

CARTAGENA, or CARTHAGENA, a marlt. city of 
New Granada, and the chief naval arsenal of that repub., 
cap. prov. of same name, on a sandy peninsula in the Car- 
ribean Sea, connected vrith the continent by a narrow neck 
of land, 410 m. N. Bogota; lat. lOo 26' N., long.7&o 34' 
W. Fop. 18,000 ? It has, on its E. side, a suburb called 
Ximont, standing on an island, and almost as large as the 
cl^ itself, with which it communicates t>y a wooden 
bridge. Both the city and its suburb ore surrounded by 
strong fortifications, and at a short distance from them 
on tha mainland they are overlooked by a strong fort 
place&n an eminence about 160 ft. high. These works 
arc, hArever, commanded by a contiguous hill, rising to 
tnf height of 560 ft. above the sea, and which, instead of 
a fortification, lias on its summit an Augustine monos- 
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tery I The possession of this hill has several times led 
to the capture of the cite. 

Cartama is famous for its port, one of the largest and 
best on ue N. coast of S. America. It lies to the S. of the 
town, between the penlftsula on which it is built and tlie 
uiawd of Tierra-BomlM, and the mainland. The anchor, 
ing ground is excellent; and being completely land¬ 
locked, vessels Ue in it as if In dock. It hod originally 
two entrances,—-the Boca Grande^ close to the.city, wd 
the Aieo Ckiea (narrow passage), several miles farther 
6 . The former, however, was blocked up by the Spa¬ 
niards, subsequently to Adm. Vernon's attempt upon 
the place in 1741, by sinking several ships in the channel. 
The Boca Chica is defended by two strong castles. 
Cartagena contains a handsome cathedral, several other 
chutes, convents, &c., and some fine public cisterns. 
The city and its suburbs are well laid out; streets regu¬ 
lar, and well paved; houses mostly of stone, and of one 
story above the ground floor, with balconies in front, 
and lattices insteai of windows. A recent Ffench tra¬ 
veller, speaking of the town, observes that it presents a 
melancholy aspect with its long galleries, short and 
clumsy columns, and streets darkened by projecting ter¬ 
races, &c.} but he admits that, how singular soever the 
construction of the houses, they appear to be well qoft- 
trived for supplying the indispensable luxury of fresh 
air. The great drawback upon the place is its climat^ 
which is intensely hot. It is not unfrequently visited 
the yellow fever; and is infested with tormenting ana 
destructive insects. The importance of Cartagena has 
greatly declined of late years; but it is still the principal 
dfip6t for the goods of Bogota, Fopayan, and Quito, and 
has a considerable foreign trade. Its artisans are inge¬ 
nious, and excel in the manufacture of sliell articles. 
The packet boats between Colombia, ihc U. States, and 
Europe, sail from this place. In 1837 the value of 
the specie and bullion exported is supposed to have 
amounted to about 340,000/., and that of ordina^ mer¬ 
chandise to about 20,000/. f Board qf Trade Papers^ 
viii. 336.) Cartagena was founded in 1633, and was 
long considered as the great bulwark of the Spanish 
possessions in S. America. It was taken by a Corsican 
pirate in 1.644, by Sir F. Drake in *1683, and by the 
French in 1697. Under the Spaniards, it was a bishop¬ 
ric, and the seat of a captain-general, and of one of the 
three tribunals of the Inquisition in America. It is 
still the residence of a bisnop. {Gcog. Account qf Co- 
lombia s Mod Trav. xxvli. 282—288.) 

CARTAGO, or CARTHAGO, an Inl. town of New 
Granada, prov. Fopayan, on the left bank of the Vieja, a 
little before its junction with the Cauca, 166 nft N.N.E. 
Fopayan; lat. 40 4^ N., long. 76^ 8' IV. Pop. 6,600. It has 
a handsome appearance, and contains a catliedral, tv'o 
parish churches, and a Lancastrian school. Its trade is 
chiefly in cattle, dried beef, fruits, cacao, and tobacco. 
Its whole district is rich in mineral products: 4ts climate 
is hot and dry, but healthy. {Mod. Trav. xxvil.,&c.) 

CARTHAGE (Lat. Carthago, Gr Ka^xeBsw). a fa¬ 
mous marit. city, long the rival of Rome, with which 
she waged a len^hened, doubtful, and desperate contest 
for the empire of the world, situated on the N. shore of 
Africa, in the immediate neighbourhood of Tunis. But 
such is the mutability of human aflhlrs, and so complete 
the destruction that has overtaken this celebrated city, 
dives opum, studiisque asperrima belli, that even her po¬ 
sition has been matter of dispute among the learned I 

Olace l*alta Caithago, e a pens 1 MRal 

De rslte sue ruine II lido sorbs 1 


But the plans of M. Falbe seem to have put to rest all 
doubts as to the situation of Carthage; and^ombined 
with the learned and elaborate dissertation of Dureau de 
la Malle, give not only a satisfactory explanation of the 
form and situation of the city, but of all that can be as¬ 
certained respecting it from the most careftil examin¬ 
ation and comparison of ancient authors. Referring such 
of our readers as may wish for full information as to this 
interesting subject to the sources now mentioned, wq shall 
content ourselves with stating that Carthage was princi- 
paliy built along the coast of the peninsula to the N.E. 
of Tunis, from a little N. of the goletta or eqtrance to 
the lagoon of Tunis to Cape Carthage (lat. 36° 61' 30" 
N., long. lOo 26' 46" E.), and then round to Cape Qua- 
mart. It was defended on the land side, where It was 
most open to attack, by a triple line of walls of great 
height and thickness, flanked by towers, that stretched 
across the peninsula from the lagoon of Tunis to the sea 
on the N. Tiie harbour lay to the. S. of Cape C^attbage, 
and was entered from what is now the Gulph of Tunis. 
Having less to fear from attacks by sea than by land, the 
dty hod on that side only a single wall. 

At the period of its greatest splendour Carthage must 
have been one of the richest and finest cities w the an- 
nlent world. It^ consisted of three principal divisions, 
viz. the Byrsa, or citadel, buiU on an eminence, the 
summit of which was occupied by a magnificent templo 
in honour of iEsculapius; and it also contain^ the fk- 
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I temple of the Phmnidan Attarte, the Juno of Vir¬ 
gil : the Megmra, or town so calledy tey to the W. of the 
ByrML along the triple wall, was of great extent, 
compiitlng extenilve agiures and gaodcni: the third 
dielalon waa cdUed the Gttkcn, or port; this, as its name 
Implies, was artificially excavated, and consisted of two 
great basins, an outer and an inner; the first for mer- 
chantnien, ami the latter for ships of war. The access 
to both basins was by a common entrance, which was 
shut up by a chain: and each was supplied with quays, 
warehouses, stores, Ac., suitable to its destination. It 
was in this quarter that the seamen, shipwrights, mer¬ 
chants, and others connected with the warlike and mer¬ 
cantile marine of the republic principally resided. 

licsldes the public buildings alreaily alluded to, Car¬ 
thage had a famous temple in honour of Its tutelar deity, 
Meicarthus. or Saturn, whose altars were sometimes 
stained with the blood of human victims ; with temples to 
Ceres, .Tupiter, Ac. It hadiilso all the usual places of pub- 
lie resort and amusement, including a magnificent forum, 
a circus, and a theatre. The water within the precincts 
of the city seems to have been at once scarce and bad ; 
and to obviate the inconvenience thence arising, vast 
cisterns, of which the ruins still exist, were constructed 
for the saving and preservation of rain-water. The 
streets were all paved; and this essential improvement in 
the construction of streets is said to have been originally 
introduced by the Carthaginians. Strabo states that the 
pop. of Carthage amounted to 700,000; but M. Dureau 
de la Malle has shown that no reliance can be placed on 
this statement, and that the pop., previously to the de¬ 
struction of Carthage by the Ilomans, cannot safely be 
estimated at above 2110,000 persons, slaves included. 
(Hccherches $ur la Topographic de Carthage, pp. 1— 

The early history of Carthage is Involved in the 
greatest obscurity, c All that is certainly known with 
respect to it Is that it was founded by a body of emi¬ 
grants firom Tyre; but of the occasion and epoch of their 
emigration we have no certain knowledge. The common 
opinion is that Utica, also a Tyrian colony, was founded 
before Carthage ; and that the foundation of the latter 
took place anno 1259 b. c. It is probable that the 
colony subsequently received fresh accessions of im¬ 
migrants from the mother country; and it is supposed 
that one of these was headed by Eliza or Dido, to whom 
Virgil has ascrilied the foundation of the city. {JL'Art 
de Verifier lee Hatce, lii. 414., 8vo. cd.) 

The Carthaginians appear to have inherited in its 
fullest extent the enterprising character of their ances¬ 
tors ; and, like them, were principally addicted to navi¬ 
gation and commerce. After extending their sway over 
a conslderablo part of Africa, they began to make settle¬ 
ments in, and to endeavour to subjugate, more distant 
countries. The fine and fertile Island of Sicily seems to 
have early excited the ambitious views of the Cartha¬ 
ginians ; but, though they had several valuable settle¬ 
ments in it, they were uniiormly thwarted in their cflbrts 
to efibet its complete subjugation. After the destruction 
of T}'re, Carthage inherited the possessions of the former 
in Spain, to which she afterwards made large additions; 
and she also subjugated the Island of Sardinia. 

Of the long-continued struggle between Carthage 
and Rome, it would be useless, even if our limits per¬ 
mitted, to say any thing. It is a favourite subject of 
every dassiciu reader, and has been ably treated of in 
many modem works; but it is much to be regretted 
that we have no Carthaginian history of this memorable 
contest, and that we are constrained to depend wholly 
on the one-sided, prejudiced accounts of the Latin his¬ 
torians, and the Sicilian Greeks. The reader willbdo 
to bear this in mind, and to modify most of their 
nKements unfovourable to the Carthaginians. 

Goemswmf.—As for as can be gathered from Aris¬ 
totle, and the Incidental allusions of other writers, the 
government of Carthage seems to have been one of the 
wisest and best constituted of ancient times. Like that of 
the mother country, it is generally supposed to have been 
originally monarchical; though on Its first emerging into 
auteenlic history wo find it an aristocracy of Inrth and 
wealth, with a slight mixture of democracy. At the 
head ot this aristocrat was a senate analogous to the 
senates bf Sparta and Rome, and composed of the most 
illustrleus dtiaens. Its members appear to have been 
very ntjunerous; but all statements with regard to the 
mode of their etectfon, or the duration pf their autho¬ 
rity, must be purely conjectural. The senate had the 
maMgement or dl afikirs of peace and war, the orrange- 
mim of treaties and negodatlons, and, in short, the 
power deliberating, and to a certain extent, of dedd- 
Ing upon all public aflMrs. Within Itself, the senate 
contained a commletee of 104, called, by a round number, 
etmimmoiri, originatly instituted as a check upon the 
dWMmhinents of the aristooBcy. It afterwards became 
• Midi tourt of judicature, vested with such authority 
ia render^ M in eShet the depositoiy of dl the sove- 
fMgtty ithldi lay In the senate itself. Aristotle com¬ 


pares this committee, or council, to the epkort of Sparta, 
but it should seem that the pentarchies, or gaimaunu 
oiri, had a better title to the comparison. These 
were composed of several bodies, each consisting, 
as the name implies, of five persons selected from the 
geroueia, or committee, and possessed of almost despotic 
authority. They had imgniaance of all aflhlrs both public 
and private, and appearto have constituted a court of ap¬ 
peal in the last resort for all causes. Th^ continued in 
office a long time, and had not only the power of filling up 
vacaacies in their own body, but the right of choosing those 
who composed the tribunal of the centuravirl. This, no 
doubt, was a highly aristocratlcal institution; and Livy 
says of it, that vi$,fama, oitaoae omniam in Ulorum po~ 
teetate erat. At the head of the senate were two ma¬ 
gistrates, or si^fiUteSt answering to the Spartan Ungs or 
the Roman consuls. Originally the right of electing the 
suflbtes was vested in the senate; but in the decline of 
Carthage it fell into the hands of the people. In their 
nomination, according to Aristotle, regard was had 
chiefly to birth, riches, and popularity; and a passaire 
in the recently discovered work of Cicero, DeRe^bltca, 
in which he compares them with the Spartan kings, and 
contrasts them with the Roman consuls, would load us 
to infer that they were elected for life. Their province 
was to convene the senate, in which they presided, to 
propose subjects for deliberation and to collect the siif- 
fra^s. In time of war, one of the suifotes was usually 
appointed general of the forces of the state, while his 
colleague remained at home. But besides the suffetes 
there were other subordinate magistrates, with the 
nature of whose duties we have become acquainted only 
through the Roman writers. We hear, for instance, 
of a pra;fectus morum, prator, q^etor, Ac., with 
powers analogous to those of the Roman magistrates 
so called; but these statements must be received with 
great caution, considering the tendency of the Roman, 
as indeed of all authors, to represent the Institutions of 
other people as corresponding with or analogous to 
their own, fllough, in reality, there might be very little 
in common between them. The people were divided 
into guilds or corporations; and though in the infancy 
of the state thj^ did not directly larticipate in the admi¬ 
nistration of afiairs, they possessed, from the first, the iin- 
portant privilege of dedding upon those questions about 
which there was a dlflbrence of opinion in the senate. 
They had also, like the Spartans, their public or poli¬ 
tical festivals, at which questions of policy were dis¬ 
cussed; and thus public opinion was enabled to 
exercise a salutary influence over the delilierations of 
the senate. Upon the whole it should seem, that al¬ 
though, as indeed might have been expected in a com¬ 
mercial state, the influence of wealth preponderated in 
the administration of afikirs, still so well had the con¬ 
stitution of Carthage been balanced, that while, on the 
one hand, the nobles did not engross the whole power, 
as was the case in Sparta, Corinth, and Rome, the pepplc 
seldom or never exhibited the factious spirit of the 
“ fierce Athenian democracy,*’ or the ferocity of the 
Roman rabble. ** The excellence,” says Aristetle, “ of 
the Curthaginlan government is evinced by a single re¬ 
flection : though its origin mounts to a very ancient 
date, and though, for many centuries, it has contained 
within Its bosom a numerous and a free people, yet Car¬ 
thage has never, to the present day, experienced any one 
sedition worthy of record, nor has it ever endureu, for 
a moment, the eruel yoke of a terant.” (.Gilliee* Ari*~ 
fo</r,bookli.99.) 

Poneuions, Commerce, this distance of time, 

and with our scanty means of information, it is almost 
Impossible to trace the various stages of Carthaginian en¬ 
croachment on the neighbouring territory; but we are 
enabled to state pretty accurately the extent of country 
in Africa subject to Carthage at its most flourishing 
epoch. E. it stretched to the Syrtes and the confines 
of Cyrene ; S. to Lake Triton and Mount Atlas ; 
and w. (though this point has been less accurately 
ascertalnM) to the territories of the Numidion princes ; 
while in the same direction the whole African coast 
was studded with Carthaginian colonies. Hence its 
subjects were divided into three difibrent classes: 
the first were the cities on the coast, such as Utica, 
Hippo, Zaryta, and others, which, like itself, were colo¬ 
nies from rheenida. These were at first not so much 
its suteects as its allies; though at a later period a sii- 
pranacy was conceded to it which soon passed into so- 
verelgiAy. The next class consisted of its own colonics 
—the maritime colonies on tee coast and the agrlcultu. 
ral settlements la the Interior of the country. The third 
dwa were the native Libyans, to whom Carthage bad 
originally been tributary, but who now sutenltted to her 
auteority. These were partly a fixed agricultural people, 
who, from a gradual amalgamation with the Cartha¬ 
ginians, were called Llby-Phoenlclans, and were kemt in 
restraint by the agricultural colonics planted wCfong 
them ; and partly nomadic tribes, whose allegiandlf wsu 
partial and prucarious. The agricultural pop. only. 
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uhlch the Carthiulnlaiti had' trained and accuitomed 
t(> that mode of life, coida be treated as subjects, pro> 
perly so called; for the nomadic tribes were subject to 
Carthage only so far that thw paid her tribute; and 
their hi^ed of those who disturbed their aboriginal mode 
of life, fomented as it was by the oppressions of the Car¬ 
thaginian government, Aequently broke out In revolt 
whon the approach of an enem} gave the signal. But 
the Carthaginians appear to have attached less import¬ 
ance to their poBsessidkis in AfHca than In other parts. 
At an early period they became masters of Sardinia, the 
Balearic Islands, and Malta. We have already noticed 
their vigorous and long-continued efforts to make them¬ 
selves masters of Sicily; and had they succeeded in this, 
the foundations of their power would probably, as Heeren 
supposes, have been established on a solid basis. The 
failure of their efforts to effect the conquest of Sicily, and 
the loss of Sardinia, that was taken nrom them by the 
Romans, seem to have impelled them to attempt the 
subjugation of the entire Spanish peninsula. They had 
also several settlements along the W. coast of Africa: 
and It IS probable, though not certain, that Madeira and 
the Canary Islands (Ihriunaiie ItuuUt) were included in 
their dominions. 

The commercial operations of Carthage embraced the 
whole ancient world, and have only been surpassed by 
those of Europe since the discovery of America and the 
pMsage to the East Indies by the Cape of Good Hope. 
But the greatest difference of opinion exists as to the 
extent to which the Carthaginians carried their mari¬ 
time expeditions; and while some geographers restrict 
their limits between the S. coast of Britidn on the N. 
and Cape Bojador on the S., others contend that they 
reached the coasts of the Scandinavian peninsula, cir¬ 
cumnavigated Afdca, and even visited the shores of the 
New World 1 We have elsewhere seen (onM, p. 34.) 
that it is probable, A-om the statement of Herodotus, 
that the circumnavigation of Africa was really per¬ 
formed by Phoniician mariners; but there is no ground 
whatever for supposing that it was ever performed by 
the Carthaginians, or that they ever approached tite 
shores of America. The only really authentic in¬ 
formation, as to their navigation, is embodied in the 
account of the voyage of Hanno along the W. coast of j 
Africa; and it is so very difficult to Identify the localities 
mentioned in it, that some critics assign to it a length of 
3,000, and others of not more than 700 miles. 

The merit of being the first who, in modern times, 
drew attention to the /and trade of the Carthaginians 
belongs to Heeren, whose researches have placed the 
connection of Carthage with the central nations of 
Africa in a clear and striking light. We have already, 
however, adverted to this interesting subject, and must 
refer those wishing for more comprehensive details to 
Heercn*swork. It is sufficient here to remark that the in- 
temal trade of Africa seems to he alike unchanged and 
unchangeable. The countries to the S. of the great 
desert of Sahara are destitute of two most Important 
articles, salt and dates, which abound in the countries 
N. of the Sahara; while, on the other hand, the S. 
countries have ample supplies of gold dust, ivory, 
drugs, gums, and slaves, all articles in great demand 
along the Mediterranean. Here are the wants and j 
materials that go to form an extensive and mutually 
beneficial intercourse; and the oases found in the desert, 
and the camel furnish the means of carrying it on. It is, 
in fact, carried on at this moment by caravans, nearly 
in the same manner that it was carried on by the Car¬ 
thaginians and negroes 2,600 years ago; and the proba¬ 
bility is that it will continue in time to come to flow in 
the same channels. ( See p. 31.) It Is impossible to 

enumerate the various articles of Carthaginian traffic, 
seeing that they most probably included the commodi¬ 
ties of every known country and climate. The exports 
from Carthage consisted chiefly of articles of native pro¬ 
duce, and of those procured by its land trade from the 
interior of the continent. She firelghted her ships with 
the wines of Italy, Sicily, and Sardinia, and carried 
these articles to Cyrene, the Balearic Islands, and W. 
Africa. She carried on a large trade in oils and other 
articles, which she sent to Cerne, the “ultima thule" 
of her African colonies, and received skins, mid, and 
ivory in exchange. She procured iron from Elba, alum 
from the Lipari Islands, and tin from the K.of Spain, 
the Scilly Islands, and Cornwall. The Baltic supplied 
her with amber; but whether it was procured by sea, or 
conveyed overland to the hbad of the Adriatic, and 
thence import^ into Africa, has not "been ascertained. 
From T^e, with which she always maintained the most 
friendly relations, she received not only trinkets, glass, 
pearls, and other ornaments, and Sidonlan cloths, the 
chief branches of the Industry of Tyre itself, but cusla 
and cinnamon, and the other precious rolces, whicli 
wew imported into Tyre from India. Malta, too, sup- 
plA her with.artlcles of woollen manufact^ equal if 
no^uperior to ^ose of Tyro, Her traffic in sl^es, 
which the procur^ from the interior of Africa and from 


Corsica, was most Important, and formed a large source 
of revenue. So abundant were slaves, that during the 
second Punic war, Atdrubal is said to have purena^ 
6,000 at a time. The commercial policy of the Cartha¬ 
ginians has been said to be of a peculiarly grasping 
jealous, and selfish character; but it is not entitled to any 
such distinction, and really diffored in very few respects 
from that of most other commercial nations. Her object 
was, in as for as possible, to monopolise the trade of the 
world; and in this view she practised most of the fa¬ 
vourite schemes and devices of the mercantile system. 
The privilege of trading was vested exclusivdy in the 
citisens (in contradistinction to the slaves or tributaries 
of Carthage); no commodities were suffored to be ex- 
Iiorted or imported except in Carthaginian vessels; the 
trade of her colonics was restricted to the mother city: 
and the ships of the foreign nations with whom she had 
entered into commercial treaties were absolutely ex¬ 
cluded from her harbours; but this regulation appears 
to have been dictated more by political than commercial 
Jealousy. 

But though Carthage was from the first a trading city, 
it would be wrong to regard the Carthaginians as a mere 
nation of merchants. On the contrary, it is sufficiently 
proved that they found leisure to engage in other 
pursuits, among which agriculture held a prominent 
place. This sdence, in its widest range, was so well 
discussed by them in their writings, that the Romana 
considered them worthy of translation. No whene, 
indeed, was agriculture better understood, or practisra 
with more zeal, than In Carthage; and most ikmliles 
were in the habit of applying the produce of their 
commerce to the cultivation and improvement of the 
soil. All accounts concur in assigning a high state 
of cultivation to the neighbourhood of Carthage. “ The 
territoiT,*’ says Diodorus Siculus (11.411.), “through 
which Agathocles led his army wan covered with gar¬ 
dens and large plantations, eveiy where intersected with 
canals, by which they were plentifully watered. A con¬ 
tinual succession of landed estates was there seen 
adorned with elegant buildings, which evinced the-opu- 
' lence of their owners. Vineyards, olive-grounds, and 
meadows spread on every side; and the whole region 
was thickly studded with the country seats of the 
w'ealthy citizens of Carthage and the other towns in its 
vicinity.” 

Revenue — Our information on this subject is, unfor- 
tunately, extremely meagre; but there is little doubt 
that the revenues of Carthage were more considerable 
tlhin those of any state of antiquity. They were deriv^ 
from three sources; the tribute^ levied on the subject and 
confederate states; the customs^ and the mines. To 
what extent tribute was levied in time of pfeace is un¬ 
known ; but examples are not wanting to prove that, in 
cases of urgency, tne tributary nations were very heavily 
taxed. It IS a curious fact tnat the contributions paid 
by the allied states and the cities along the African 
coast were in money, and by all the other tributaries in 
kind. The customs were levied with great rigour both 
in Carthage and in all her colonial ports; and in later 
times they became so important that they are said to have 
supplied all the wants of the state without the im¬ 
position of any other tax. The mines formed an im¬ 
portant source of revenue: in working these all the 
Inventions which ingenuity and Industry could suggest 
were rendered available. The most considerable mines 
were situated in the neighbourhood of Carthago Nova 
in Spain; they gave employment to GO,000 slaves, and 
yielded about 60,000 draclims daily. At first they be¬ 
longed entirely to the state; but we afterwards find them 
in possession of some of the great families, who worked 
them on their own ai'counc. What use the Carthaginians 
mode of the great quantity of precious metals which they 
procured from the mines, cannot be ascertained with 
certainty. The circumstance that no Carthaginian coin 
has been handed down to ns will scarcely warrant the 
belief that no coined money was employed in Carthage; 
and though it be true that many, and indeed the most 
important, expenses of the state were not paid in money, 
it 18 highly improbable that a city, whose colonies con¬ 
fessedly coined money, should herself be without a 
coinage.* 

These were the ordinara revenues of the state; but in 
cases of emergency, the Carthaginians resorted to other 
means of recruiting their exhausted treasuries, either by 
procuring foreign loans, by legalising piracy, or by the 
Imposition of a property tax^ which should press more 
heavily on the rich than the poor. But with regard to liUi 
that concerns the administration of the revenue, w?aro 
still in the dark; thou^ it has been said that one of the 
pentarchies above mentioned, with a magistrate at Its 
head, formed a board for its managementT* 
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Naval mid HHUtary ForecM. — To maintain the sove¬ 
reignty of the Ma, ttie chief source of her prosperity, and 
to protect her commercial marine, os well as to extend 
her eonquetto and preserve them, rendered the form- 
atiim and support oi vast fleets and armies Indispensable. 
The ordinary number of ships or galleys of war possessed 
137 Carthage, at the period Immediately preceding the 
Vunie wars was from IBO to 900. It was increased In the 
first Punk war, when their naval power appears to have 
attained Its highest pitch; and in the fatal naval engage¬ 
ment by which Borne opened its way to Aftica, ue 
C^hapnian fleet consisted of 300 galleys with (but this 
la no doubt exaggerated) 150,000 men, exclusive of trans¬ 
ports. Their war-sblps were manned partly by fighting 
men and partly by rowers; the latter of whom consisted 
entlrdy of slaves bought by the stete for this particular 
purpose, and amounting, even in time of peace, to 60,000. 
But though the genius and position of Carthage naturally 
led the citisens to regard the navy as their mdn bulwark, 
the wars of conquest in wliich the republic was per¬ 
petually engaged, and the maintenance of its foreign 
possessions, obliged it to keep large armies continually 
111 the field. These were composed almost entirely of 
mercenaries, collected from every part of the world, and 
exhibiting every diversity of blood, complexion, tongue, 
garb, and weapon: ex eoUuvione 

omnium gentium quibux non foe, non mos, non lingua 
communis ; alius badiius, alia vestis, oliVi arma, alii rilus, 
alia sacra,** (Livy, 28. 12 .) Hordes of half^naked Gauls 
stood side by side with bands of white-robed Iberians; 
wild Ligurians were arrayed with far-travelled Nasa- 
mones and Lotophagi; Carthaginians and Phcsnician 
Aft'Icana formed the centre or main army; Balearic 
sUngers formed the advanced guard; and lines of colossal 
elephants, with their Ethiopian drivers, preceded their 
march like a front of movable fortresses; but the main 
strength of their army consisted in its light cavalry, which 
was provided in abundance by the nomadic tribes which 
flanked their dominions. All these tribes, including the 
Massyles and the Maurisll, the Numidians, the nomadic 
races of the Syites, the Nasamones and Lotophagi, were 
accustomed to serve in the Carthaginian armies, and 
receive their pay. The heavy cavalry were formed from 
Carthaginian, Libyan, Spanish, and In later times Gallic, 
levies. In coses of emergency the Carthaginians could 
raise an army of 40,000 from the citizens alone, besides 
the battalfon called ** the sacred legion,** which con¬ 
sisted entirely of the ilite of the Carthaginian nobles, 
and amounted, even in time of peace, to 2,600 men. 

Lan^age, Literature, Religion, ^c.—The destruction 
of the Gartnaginian records, which would otherwise have 
thrown a flood of Ifoht, not only on the history of Car¬ 
thage, but on that of the numerous nations with which 
she came In contact,* must be considered as one of the 
greatest losses the civilised world has sustained. It has, 
no doubt, been usual to regard the Carthimlnfans os 
wholly Immersed in commercial pursuits, ana thence to 
Infer that their attainments in literature and the arts 
must have been ve^ inconsiderable. But there is not 
so much as the shadow of a foundation for this opinion. 
So Air from commercial pursuits being unfavourable to 
literature and the fine arts, their efftet is distinctly and 
completely the reverse. The experience of Athens and 
Corinth in antiquity, of the Italian republics In the mid. 
die ages, and of England in modem times, is conclusive as 
to their humanising influence. Had the literature of the 
Carthaginians survived the wreck of their empire, we 
believe It would have been found to be at least os valuable 
Intrinsically as that of Rome, and less exotic. It is 
worthy (rf notice that they bes^ their career under the 
most nvourable cbrumstances. Their descent from the 
Tyrians, confessedly one of the most civilised nations of 
andflui^, gave them, as It were, an almost intuitive 
knowledge of many of the most useful and ornamental 
arts and sciences, and placed at once within their reach 
all those means and contrivances which both facilitate 
the prosecution of commercial undertakings, and extend 
the TOundaries of civilisation. Surely then it may be 
i^jasonaMy inferredi ^ en in tb^i^^ce of all monume^ 

as ^Troiut have been b^the intercourse they carried on 
for seven centuries with the most renowned nations of 
antiquityt and the researdiea and inquiries which their 
wealth aflbrdedi the means of prosecuting, must have 
produced, in the end, a vast accumulation of science and 
literature. like the dty itsdf, nothing remains of 
all this. |!lie only traces of the language of Carthage 
are to Mibund In a comedy of Plautus, ftom which 
it Is ciegr ttud. Uke the Fhsaniclan, It formed a branch 
of the original Asiatic languages, beaiim; a stibng 
resombUnce to the Hebrew, Syrum, and Chaldalc, with 


eclogy* The rofvtv of Honno, and a fow other flrng> 
nms, are known to us only through the medittm of 
franHOtions. 

_«»• *5* colonies, they brought with them the religion 
of tbeir fotime; but (he authentic information reaped 
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c^Mha^Vosslus, and slunter, on this snl^Mt, have 
little other foandatfon than the ingenuity of their au¬ 
thors. It appears, however, that, like the religion of 
most other Asiatic nations, it was chiefly directed to the 
worship of the supposed Intelligences of tiie celestial 
luminaries, and those of the elements. The chief of these 
were Melcarthus or Baal, the Chronus of the G^^eeks, the 
Saturn of the Romans, andjsrobably, flrom the sanguinary 
rites oflbred to him, the Moloch .of Scripture, and Ashta- 
rothorAstartfl, the goddess of the moon, whom the Greeks 
identifled with their Hera or Juno. The COrthaglnians 
endeavoured. In periods of extreme public calamity, to 
avert the wrath of the offonded ddties by offering up 
some of the noblest children of the state in sacrifice to 
Saturn; but in less urgent dreumstanfibs the children of 
slaves were the usual victims, and even their Immolation 
was of rare occurrence. It dbes credit to Gelon, tyrant 
or king of Syracuse, that, having defeated the Cartha¬ 
ginians in a great battle (anno 480 b. c.), he made ft a con¬ 
dition of the peace which he granted to them, that they 
should abolish these sacrifices. But we are not to judgu 
of the dvllisatlon of the Carthaginians by these horrid 
rites, distinct traces of which may be found in the rcli- 
glous worship of most nations of antiquity. It is rather 
to be regardra as one of those deplorable exbfbitiuiis of 
superstition and fanaticism which have, under other 
drcumstances, lighted the auto da /es of Madrid, and the 
fires of Smithfidd. Of the other Phcenician deities 
worshipped at Carthage little can be collected. We 
know, however^ that th^were by no means bigoted in 
their attachment to tndr Phoenician deities: but as their 
intercourse with other nations extended, frequently in¬ 
troduced the worship of fordgn gods. 

In condusion, we may agdn observe, that the Roman 
writers, who, while they admit the skill, address, and 
Industry of the Carthaginians, have depreciated all their 
moral qualities, are authorities on which no reliance can 
be placed. The lengthened prosperity and great power 
of Carthage are. In fact, a suffldent refutation of their 
calumnies. ** Nec tatUum Carthago habuisset oputn 
sexeerUos Jerh annos, sine eonsiliis et disciplinA** is the 
unwilling admission of Cicero. The Romans, it should 
be remembered, despised that commerce and industry of 
which tbeir rivus were the successful cultivators, holding 
them to be employments unworthy of freemen, and fit 
<Mi 1 y for slaves and the very dregs of the populace: and 
in extenuation of their misrepresentations and antl-Piinic 
prejudices, it may be observed, that they knew only the 
worst part of Carthage, that is, her seamen and soldiers. 
These, as already seen, consisted of slaves and recruits 
flrom all parts of tlie world, allured to her standards by the 


so many great actions with such materials sets the abilities 
of the Carthaginian admirals and generals in a very 
striking point of view. The campaigns of Hannibal, even 
had his troops consisted wholly of native citisens. and 
each had felt that the fate of his country depended on his 
exertions, would have placed him on a level with the 
most renowned generals of his age. But when we toko 
Into account the quality of his troops, and the difficulties 
ho had to contend witn in a foreign country, depending 
mainly on his own resources, and thwarted iqr faction 
and jealousy at home, his achievements appear almost 
miraculous, and place bfan above all the commanders of 
antiquity, and perhaps also of modern times. 

The last struggle of Carthage was not unworthy of her 
ancient reputation, and of the great men she had pro¬ 
duced. The conduct of the Romans on this occasion was 
most treacherous and base. They now practised that 
bad fklth (Punicafides) and contempt of engagements, of 
which they had g^uitously accused the Carthi^nlans, 
to on extent and with a shamelessness of which history 
has happily but few examples. But though betrayed on 
aU hands, deceived, without allies, and all but defence¬ 
less, Carthage made a brave defence: and all that she 
had that was brave and really illustrious fell with her 
feU. 

The Ronums having glutted their vengeance and 

?iuieted their foars by the total destruction of Carthage 
B. o. 146), it remained for a while in jruhis. But about 
80 years after its foil, Caius Gracchus, by order of the 
senate, carried a colony to Carthage, the first that was 
founded bqrond the limits of IbUy. Julius Cssar, on 
his return from Africa, settled In ft some of his troops 
and a number of colonists collected from the odioinlng 
country. During the early ages of the Christian sera it 
was r^rded as the capital of Africa. It fell under the 
dominioD of the Vandals a. d. 419; and under thatof tiie 
Saracens in 698. Under tiie latter Its destruction was 
agiln eflbeted; and so completely that it Is now propriis 
nan signaseenda minis, 

CARTHAOBMA, or CARTAGENA (an. Carthago 
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Ions. 10 0' 11'' W. Pop. 29,6A0. It occupies the de* space into 4 courts, is truly inagniflccnt, as Isthestalr- 
clivity of a hill and a smaU plain extending to the har- case leading to the apartments. The vast dimensions oi 
Imur. It has several pretty good streets and houses, the latter *, the bold spun of their celUngs; the excellence 
with numerous churches, convents, an arsenal and park and beauty of tlie materials employed in buildiiig; and 
of artillery, and a royal hospital of great extentThe the strength of the masonry, claim the admiration of all 
W. division of the city is occupied by the naval arsenal, beholders. The park Is of vast extent, as are the gar- 
wlth docks for building mon-of.war, and a fine rect- dens, supplied with water, brought from a great distance 
angular basin, in whi^i the ships aH) moored during the by a noble aqueduct. A silk manufacture lias Jx‘cn 
time they are being rigged. Adjoining to the arsenal is the established in buildings attached to* the palace, whiclr 
hem, or prison for lodging criminals employed on the produces very rich and fine stuflli. (SwMume*M Two 
public works. It has also a foundling hospital, a school Sicilies^ ii. 84.; Snuond^ p. 436.) 
of mathematics and navigation, an observatory, theatre, CAS HAN, a city of Persia, prov. Irak, in a stony 
circus, &c. The harbour, which is one of the best in the plain, ill supplied with water, 93 m. N. by W. Ispahan; 
Mediterranean, consists of a circular basin, opening to lat. S3P W N., long. 61° 17' E. Pop. 30,000. It is one of 
the. 8., and having the city at its N. extremity. It has the most thriving towns in Persia, and is indebted for 
deep water throughout; is protected brom every wiud by its prosperity to its extensive manufactures of silk, car- 
the surrounding neights, and by an islet at its entrance; j>ets, and copper wares. The king has a hiinting-eeat 
and is, as well as the city, stroppy fortified. The excel- and garden almut 3 m. from tho town, at the foot of the 
Iciiccoftho harbour kave rise to the common sayingamong mountains. (O/ie/er, v» 16U.) 

the Mediterranean sailors, that there are but three good CASHEL, an ini. city and pari. bor. of Ireland, prov. 
ports—the months of June and July, and the harbour Munster, co. Tipperary, 86 m. S.W. Dublin. Pop. in 
of Carthagena. This has always been the grand ren. 1821, 5,974 ; in 1836,6,971. The city w'as the'residence of 
dezvous of the Spanish fleets in the Mediterranean, and the kings of Munster, and in 1142 was made an archbish- 
lurge sums have been expended on its naval establish- ouric. But by tho late act for reducing tho numbi^r of 
inents; but these are now in a state of decay f many bishoprics in Ireland, Cashel, on the demise of the pre- 
houses in the city are also unoccupied; and it has an im- scut prelate, will cease to be an archbishopric, and it has 
poverished, deserted appearance. The pop. is stated by already been united with the bishopric of Waterford. 
Mr. Townsend to have amounted, in 1787, to 60,000; The town is irregularly built, and, with the exception 
whereas, according to MiCano's statement, given above, of the main street, and of one or two others, the houses 
it is now under half that amount. Cables and cordage are mean, and exhibit every appearance of poverty. Its 
of the esparto rush, and canvass, used to be largely supply of water is very scanty. The cathedral and the K. 
manufactured here, and large quantities of barilla, with Catti. chapel are modem and spacious edficcs. Here Is 
com, wine, oil,'&c., were formerly exported. Its trade, also a convent of nuns and a Methodist meeting-house, 
however, has declined quite os much as its naval esta- The archbishop’s late palace (he has gone to reside 
blishments. A valuable fishery is carried on in tho port at Waterford), a large and well-built mansion, has at- 
aud the adjoining sea. tached to it a small library, and is surrounded by an 

This city was founded or occupied by the ‘Cartha- extensive pleasure-ground. Ti>ere la also an Intinn- 
ginlaus, who made it the capital of their possessions on ary, market and court houses, a wcfl-arranged bride- 
the £. coast of Spain. It was taken by the Romans, well, and infantry barracks. The place contains many 
anno 20H u.c., at which period it is said by I .ivy to have very interesting relics of antiquity. On the rock ot 
been, next to Home, one of the richest cities in the woi Id. Cashel, whicii rises precipitously over tlie city, are the 
Its importance in modem times dates from the reign of ruins of Cormac M’Culinan's chapel, built in the ninth 
I'hilip II. iMiflano ; Townsend^ ill. 121.,&c.) century, and presenting a flue, specimen of ancient Saxon 

CARUPANO, a town of Venezuela, very pleasantly architecture; also the ancient cathedral, in the pointed 
situated in the immediate neighbourhood of Curiaoo ; Gothic style, the castle, and a pillar tower, all within an 
prov. Cumana. Pop. 8,000. It has some trade, espe- enclo(«ed area, commanding an extensive prospect of the 
dally in horses and mules. surrounding fertile district. There are some other mo- 

CASALE, an ini. town of N. Italy, king. Sardinia, nastic ruins in the city and its vicinity. The corpoi^a- 
div. Turin, cap. prov. of tho same name, In a fertile tiou, under a charter of diaries 1., in 163!), consists 
plain, oil the Po, 37 m. E. by N. Turin. Pop. 16,000. of a mayor, 17 aldermen, 2 bailiff’s, and an unliiniU'd 
It was formerly considered one of the strongest for- number of freemen. It returned 2 mem. to the Irish 
tresses in Europe, but its ramparts have been converted 11. of C., and sends 1 mem. to the Imperial 11. of (\ 
Into public walks, and it is at present defended only by Previously to the Reform Act, the right of election was 
an old castle, once the residonce of tho marquisses of vested in the mayor, bailiffs, aldermen, and 6 fhiemuii. 
Montferrat. It has a cathedral, several churches with The boundaries of the present pari. bor. extend oi er 
fine paintings, numerous palaces, and handsome private 3,974 acres. Registered electors l[li^*'i7-38) 289. Tlio 
residences, several convents, husiiitals, and charitable corporation estates comprise 3,278 acres. There aie 
institutions, a college, public library, theatre, corn no manufactures of any consequence. During the corn 
magazine, and many silk matures. It is the residence scasoii, there is a great traffic on the line through 
of the provincial governor, and is the seat of a bishop, the city, from Thurles to Clunnlel. A distillery paid 
and of the prov. court of Justice. It originated in the duty, in 1836, fur 50,784 gallons of whiskey; duty was 
4th century, {liampoldi, Co 9 ’ug.; Diet. Giographique.) also paid on 1,195 bushels of malt. Markets on Wed- 
CASAL-MAGGlORE, a town of Austrian Italy, nesdays and Satiird^'s; fairs on 2Gth March, 7th Au- 
dclcg. Cremona, cap. distr., on the Po, 22 m. S.E. by £. gust, and the third Tuesday in every month. A branch 
Cremona, and 21 m. S.W. Mantua. Pop. about 4,200. of the National Bank was opened here in 1835. T’ost- 
It has manufactures of glass, earthenwacp, and cream of office revenue in 1830,683/.; in 1836, 843/. A inail-c(<acb 
tartar; with distilleries, tanneries, and numerous mills, from Dublin to Cork passes through the city, and cars 
It contains a superior and other schools, an hospital, from Clonmel to Roserca and Thurles ^ a car plies be. 
orphan asylum, almshouse, monte-di-pietlL, and other tween the city and Tipperary 6 days in the week, car- 
charitable establishments, and a theatre. Its origin is n’ing at an average, 2 passengers each trip, {liailway 
uncertain, but it existed in the 6th century. It is very 

liable to suffer IVoin inundations of the Po; by one of CASIIGAR or KASCHGHAR. a considerable city of 
which, in 1705, it was laid under water. (Rampoldis Chinese Turkestan or Tartary, of which it was foniierly 
Oesterr, Nat. Eneycl.) the capital, and the farthest W. place of note in the Clii- 

CASAIfNOVO, the name of several small towns in nescempire; on the W. sideofa mountain, in which save. 
Calabria and other provs. of Naples. The largest of ral streams have their sources, on one of which the city is 
these towns is situated in Calabria 'Ultra I., 12 ra. £. placed, 140 m. N. W. Yarkund, and 2,250 m. W. by S. Pe- 
Palml, and has 4,000 inhab. This town, in common kin; lat. 39° 28'N., long. 73° 51/E. Pop. said to be about 
with most others in the same district, was almost totally 16,000, exclusive of a garrison of 8,000 Chinese troops, 
destroyed by tho dreadflil earthquake of 1773; and to It is surrounded by a wall of earth, entered by 4 gates, 
guard against the efj^ts of a similar catastrophe in future, and is divided into two portions,—tlie Mohammedan 
the houses are now all low, and of wood. Swinburne and Chinese city. The Chinese governor and troops oc- 
says that the people of this place arc noted for their taste cupy a citadel. Cashgar was much more flourishing and 
for ttog*s flesh i and any cur that should follow its p^ulous before a rebellion which broke out herein 1826. 
master into this kumophagic town would have little \Bumes's Bokharat\Vi.Vyi.) Most of the inhab. are Mo- 
chance of escape I (Cravcis’sC^ki5rui,p. 274.; hammedans, and speak a dialect probably of Turkish 

i. 220<, 4to. ed.) origin ; but there are some Nestonans. (Jli/ier.) The 

CASERTA, a town of Naples, cap. prov. Terra-di- upper dosses are opulent, luxurious, and extravagant; 
Lavoro, in an agreeable plain, 16 m. N.N.E. Naples, the artisans ingenious in working gold and jasper, in 
Pop. 5,000 ? The town Is irregularly built, but has dyeing, and in producing cotton manulacCures. There it 
several churches, a convent of noble ladles, a inon/r-di- a wedtly market, especially celebrated for horsM. Cash- 
p/rsa, on hosidtal, a military school, and superb barracks, gar has a large trade with Bokhara, to which it sends a 
But the pride of Caserto consists in its royal palate, great deal ^ Inferior tee. porcelain, Chinese sUks, raw 
begun In 1724. from the design of the architect Vauvl- silk, rhubarb, &c., tmd from which it receives Rusilau 
tolTl. (is of vast extent; the two principal fronu being and other merchancUse, Including woollen cloths, coral, 
each m ft- in length, and containing 6 stories of 37 pearls, cochinral, doth of gold, velvets, gold and silver 
windows each. The portico, which divides the internal wire, ploughshares, mirrors, needles, Russian nankeen. 
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Ae. wImI« of this trade anoanted before the re* 
bulMa toliyO or 800 camel-loadt yearly. The Intercourie 
wlC)i SoM 11 eondiicted In mean* of bones; but It ia 
OWliw to hoattte feelinga between the Cblneio 
OM tto lotaab-ofthat khanat. The trade with the eountn 
to ItM V.E. aod the Ruulan town of Bemipolatlnak ft 
krlihf aa well as that with Yarkund. Cathgar waa a ^ 
laiHratod eonaaerdal city before the Chriatlanwra. Under 
the oarnea of Bide, Cbaift, Ac., it ia apoken of by P^emv, 
StmHatikal. many aubaMuent authori. Ita terrlton la 
estonda^ell watereS, ferSelncom, rich flrulta, the vfne, 
eotton. flax, and hemp, and containa numeroua consider¬ 
able towof. Under aerend dynaatlea It fomed an inde¬ 
pendent kinadom. Hie Chinese possessed themselves of 
U^afomt 80 years since. (Bitter, jieien Brdkunde, vii. 
48SL 490. $ xiaprotk, M4moire$, ^c .; Coleuiia Journal, 
Iv- 6W. ; Bumes t ElpkHutone.) 

CASHMERE uui. Caspira}, a prov. of N. Hlndostan, 
dom. of the mahs^ah of the Punjab; consisting of the 
upper valley of the Jhylum, chiefly between lat. 83° 80' 
and 34° SO' N., and long. 75° and 76° E., liaving N.E. 
*he central chain of the Himalaya or Hindoo Koosh, 
'vhlch separates it flrom Tibet, and on all other aides 
aecnndary ranges belonging to that chain, by which is It 
divided n-om the rest of Runjeet Singh's territories. 
Shape, somewhat oval; length, W.N.W. to E.S.E., 
about 80 m.; breadtli of Its central plain, varying to 
80 m., or, from summit to summit of the opposite moun¬ 
tain chains, 50 to 60 m. Pop. estimated in 1832 at 800,000, 
but said to be reduced, by war, famine, and disease, ta no 
more than 200,000 in ISfffi 1 The Himalaya has here an 
elevation of from 18,000 to 19,000 ft.; the Plr Fmdahl, 
belonging to the oppposite chain, is 16,000 ft. above 
the level of the sea. There are 12 ^ses into the neigh¬ 
bouring countries; vis., 8 to the Punjab, 1 to the W., 
and 3 to Hbet; some of these are open the whole year, 
and two are 13^000 ft. above the sea. Cashmere Is 
copiously watered; a great number of rivulets and 
mountain twrents from either side unite in the central 
valley to form the Jhylum, which Intersects it In nearly 
its whole length: many lakes are spread over Its surfiare, 
the largest of which is nearly 13 m. across. Granite, 
schist, limestone, gypsum, and slate, are the predominant 

S rimitlve rocks; some fossil shells have been found in 
le limestone; good iron is met with In the mountains, 
and copper and lead are said to exist in Cashmere; 
the upper soil of the control plain Is a rich clay. In 
some places Inflammable gas, which spontaneously 
ignites, escapes from the ground ; and these being reck¬ 
oned pMullarly holy, temples are built over them. The 
limate is liealthy, except In tlie rice-grounds in hot 
weather, and appears to have become milder within a few 
years, since there are now usually but two or three yards* 
depth of snow In places where the depth was formerly 
10 yards: towards the end of July the thermometer 
stands at 95^ F.: the periodical rains fall only in llglit 
showers: but the soil never suffers from drought. The 
chinar (Platanua orientalis) grows to a great sise; fir 
and deodar forests, walnut-trees, and much jungle, 
abound on the S. side of the valley; the M. declivities 
are comparatively bare of trees, but are plentifully 
<x»vered with grass; European plants in a wild state are 
common, and fruit-trees numerous, but neither palm, 
mango, nor orange-trees, ore found; roses, irides, lotus- 
flowers, and others, are met with in profusion. The elk, 
and bears of large site, the musk deer, no hares, but 
plenty of other xame, various kinds of serpents, six or 
■even kinds of flsh, and a great variety of insects, ore 
natives of this region. ** Nature has done much for 
Cashmere—art more; "the whole valley is like a noble¬ 
man's park; the villages, which are pleasant looking, 
Itelng surrounded with unmense plane, poplar, and fruit- 
trees, and having between them one sheet of cultivatimi, 
" through which the noUe river winds itself in elegant 
swe^s. * Diflbrent kinds of rice are grown, but they do 
not arrive at any perfoctlon; wheat, barley, and the other 
dry grains, are more cultivated, and are said to yield a 
large return; saffron of excellent quality is planted 
to a ccmsideralde extent, and some of it sent even to 
Yarki^. In the gardens many kitclien herbs of cold 
countries are gi^n; turnips are the only produce sield- 
ing two crops a year; the apple, pear, plum,apricot, 
nun, and an abundance of vines, are raised. The wine 
of Cashmere resembles Madeira, and acquires with age 
a superior quality; a spirit is distilled fW>m the grane. 
which Is used fre^ by all classes. The farm imple¬ 
ments tn use are very inferior; the harrow is unknown, 
and the clodi are broken with a kind of mallet. Neither 
Indigo nor opium is cultivated; the poppy is grown for 
the soke of its seeds, which are used as rood; 8-lOths of 
the people eat rum-oU, linseed, or sesamum. Instead of 
ghee or butter. Sheep, which are numerous, are used to 
carry burdens; the other domestic animals ore horses, 
•man, but hardy and sure-footed; and cows, which, 
though ill-shaped, yield excellent batter and idaitiy of 
ndfli.: bsm are kept on every form. The principal com- 
wnfritf wealth of Cashmere Is derived ^m its shawl 


manufocture, which branch of ioduft^ ll thought to 
have originated In this valley. The Cftshmere sluiwls 
are the very best that are made, possessiim unequalled 
fineness, delicacy, and warmth ; they are formed of the 
Inner hair of a variety of gmt (Capra kireue) reared on 
the cold, dry, table-land of Tibet, from 14 JXIO to 16,000 ft. 
above the level of the sea, and which degenerates In any 
country at a lower elevation. The great mart for the 
shawl wod Is Kilghet, about 20 days* joumw K.E^ 
Csshmere, whither It is conveyed on the backs of moun¬ 
tain sheep: Its colour varies from white to ashy grey; 
about 2 lbs. are obtained from a sin^c goat yearly; at 
Kilghet the best wool fotcbei about 1 rupee per lb. In 
Cashmere, after the down has been carefolly separated 
from the hairs, It is repeatedly washed with rice-starch. 
This process ft redkonod Important; and it is to the 
quality of the water of their valley that the Catfaroerians 
attribute the peculiar and inimitable fineness of the fabrics 
produced there: the thread is always dyed in rice-water. 
After the shaals are woven, they are softened at a par¬ 
ticular spot near the capItiJ, where most of them are 
washed with Jtriix, the root of a parasitical plant; soap is 
used for white shawls only; the border Is attached last. 
The manufacture of a large and rich pair of shawls worth 
25Uf. will occupy 16 men for 8 months. Under the rule 
of the Moguls there is said to have been 40,0(K) shawl 
looms; in the time of the Afghan dynasty, when Forster 
visited Cashmere, this number had been reduced to 
16,000; in 1837 there were only about 3,000 looms, and 
2 or 3 men employed at each. The manufacture has 
not, however, degenerated In excellence. Runjeet 
Singh took a number of shawls In part payment of 
bis rev^enue from this province; thh amount of which 
varies cousidcrably, according to the caprko of the 
maharajah: in 1835 he demanded nothing; in 1836 he 
asked 23 lacs rupees, which the country could not afford 
to give. Little silk is woven; the chief manufactures, 
next to shawls, arc writing paper, lackered ware, cutlery, 
and sugar, formerly in rou<m greater quantities than at 
present. 

Cashmere Is divided into 36 pergunnahs, and contains 
10 towns and 2,200 villimes; the tmlef towns are. Cash¬ 
mere, the capital; Chuplnlan^,000 inhab.; Islamabad and 
Fampur, 2,000 inhab. each. Famine, cholera, and emigra¬ 
tion, have greatly thinned the population, and rendered 
many of the villages desert. There are here about 
2.'i,000 Brahmins, who are the only Hindoos; they are of 
a aarker colour than the rest of the natives, being 
descended from a body of colonists from the Deccan. 
The Cashmerians are a stout, well-formed people, of 
Hindoo stock, although Mohammedans. Their com- 

S exlons are what would in France be termed brunette; 

le women are handsome, prolific, and much sought after 
by the Mogul nobility of Delhi. The people are brave, 
active, industrious lively, and fond of music, literature, 
and art; but said to be avaricious, conning, and prover¬ 
bially false. Their language Is a dialect of Sanscrit, but 
their songs, &c. arc in Persian. Independent of its cele¬ 
brity for romantic beauty. Cashmere has been always re¬ 
garded as a holy land throughout India, and as such has 
been continually resorted to by pilgrims. The source of 
almost every brook is adorned with some Hindoo monu. 
monl; but nearly all the remaining temples appear to be 
of Ouddhic origin, and by their peculiar shape remind the 
traveller of those of Ellora. Koran-Fandan, near Islam¬ 
abad, formerly built of black marble, is one of the finest 
ruins in India. Abul Fazel enumerates 160 Hindoo kings 
who reimed in Cashmere previously to the year 742 of 
the Hegira, subsequenth to which the Mohammedans and 
Tartars successlvriy had possession of it. In 1086 It was 
conquered by Acbar, and Ahmed Shah afterwards an¬ 
nexed it to uaubul. In 1809 the governor asserted his 
independence; since 1819 Cashmere has belonged to 
Runjeet Singh. '(Elphin$tone*a CaubuL ii 1B7—242.; 
HamiUon'a Hhtdoatem, and Ei'^, Oax.j Hygel, Vigne, 
Moorerofl, flre., ia^Joumalt qf Aaiat, 8oc.^Bengali 
Geogr, see.) 

Casrmbbb, or Sbbiiiaoub, the cap. of the above prov., 
on the Jhylum, 6,800 ft. above the sea: lat. 33° 2 ;f 
N.. long. 74° 47' £. Pop. (1886) 40,000.'' It extends for 
about 8 m. on either sidii the river, over which there are 
four or five wooden bridges: In some parts the city is 2 in. 
in width; streets narrow and exceedingly filthy; houses 
sometimes three and four stories high, the better sort 
having fire-places and chimneys, with sloping roofs of 
wooden frame-work, over which there is a layer of earth, 
which is found very warm during winter, and In sum¬ 
mer Is covered with flowers’. Except a fortress at its 
S.E. quarter, formerly the residence of its governor, 
Csshmere contains no building worthy of remark: co¬ 
vered floating baths are rangM along the bank of the 
river j on the latter many difluent kinds of flat-bottomed 
boats are eontlnuai^ plying, bringing rice, Ac. to the 

%ie lake of Dal or Cashmere stretches N.E* thJ 

an oval circuit of 6 or 6 m., and joins the Jhytu_^ _ 

narrow channel. It has been much celebrated for its 
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beautlei. «nd conUlni many imall islands, one of wbi^ 
derives its name from the plane-trees, which cover IL 
besides many floating gardens, In which water-melons and 
other fruits are cultivated: its banks are adorned with 
the blue lotus and other flowers in large number. In 
the plain near Che lake, one of the Delhi emperors, 
probably Shah Jehan, constructed a spacious garden. 
XUamUkm'i Himtottan^ i. 641, 642.; Bugei amd Vigne, 
In Aiiai, Joum., Bengal.) 

CASQLI, a town of Naples, prov. Abruszo Cltra, cap. 
cant., on a mountain, 12 m. S.w. Lanciano. Pop. 6,061. 
It has several churches, and 2 normal schools. 

CASORIA, a town of Naples, cap. distr., 3 m. N.N.E. 
Nafdes. Pop. 4,000. It has 4 Ane churches; is the resi¬ 
dence oSaJuge d'instruetion^ and the birthplace of Pietro 
Martino, tho celebrated painter. 

CASPE, a town of Spain, prov. Aragon, in the angle 
between and near the confluence of the Guadeloupe with 
the Ebro, 68 m. S.E. Saragosa. P(m. 9,100. It has a 
castle, a par. church, 6 convents, and 4 hospitals; with 
manufactures of coarse hats, soap, brandy, and cloth. 
There are in the vicinity extensive plantations of olives 
and mulberry trees, that yield abundance of oil and silk; 
and pastures which feed 30,000 sheep. The town is 
noted for the congress of the Aragonese, Catalonians, 
and Valencians, held in it lii 1412, to settle the succes¬ 
sion to the crown, after the death of Don Martin, king 
of Aragon, without sons; when Ferdinand, son of John L 
king of Castile, was chosen to succeed him. (Mt’gano.) 

CASPIAN SEA (the AfarejUyrcanum of the ancients) 
agreat salt lake of W. Asia,between^ 36' and47^26' N. 
lat., and 46° 16' and 55° 10* E. long. It is wholly inclosed,, 
having no outlet whatever to the ocean, and is surrounded 
by Tartary, Persia, the Caucasian countries, and the Rus¬ 
sian governments of Astrakhan and Orenburg. Its di¬ 
rection is from N. by W. | W. to S. by E. | E., but at 
its N. end it turns due E., terminating in a considerable 
gniph called Mcrvoi Kultuk, or the Dead Sea. It is here 
almost 4U() m. from E. to W., but in general it is not much 
more than half that width, and at its narrowest part 
(about 4(fi 20 N.) it does not'exceed 120 m. across: its 

g reatest length from N. to S. is 760 m.,and its area may 
e estimated at 119,000 or 120,000 so. m. (Hanway^s 
Travels, i. 344. &c.; Great Russian Map» 1800; RenneU's 
Oen. View qf W. Asia, pi. 6. 10. 12.; ArrowsmiMs 
Atlas.) 

The coast of the Caspian is considerably broken, but 
its gulphs and bays are more remarkable for their num¬ 
ber than their sue; the most Important, after Mcrvoi, 
is the Balkhan Gulph, or lake, as it is sometimes, though 
improperly, called, which projects from tlie main body 
of tho sea, near its S.E. corner, and stretches E. over 
nearly 2° of long. The others are mostly little more 
than very large harbours, nearly surrounded by the 
laud; such as Alexander Bay, Karabogas Lake, Astra- 
bad Gulph, and others on the E. coast; the gulphs of Ke- 
zilgatch, Agrakhan, Kolpichl, and others on the W. 
The S. coast has an almost unbroken line, but the N. is 
frittered in pieces, especially towards the W., by a 
countless number of sandy marshy islands, the shores 
and positions of which are continually changing. The 
depth of the Caspian is very variable; on the N. shore 
there is nowhere more than 12 ft., and usually not more 
than 6 ft., water; and this extraordinary shallowness con¬ 
tinues for more than 20 m. from the land; on the E., W., 
and S. shores, on the other hand, the depth is sometimes 
160 ft.; though here, also, shoal water is far from uncom¬ 
mon. In the middle the bottom has not been reached at 
a depth of 2,800 ft. From the general result of the 
soundings it would appear that, in some parts, at least, 
the bed of the sea descends by terraces; lor, on the S.E. 
coast, the depth lies very regularly between 12 and 15 ft. 
for some distance from the land, when it suddenly In¬ 
creases to 40 or 50 ft., at which depth the soundings run 
in a Bne, equal in extent, and parallel.to, the former one. 
A similar piienomenon is observed on the N. shore, and 
in several other parts. (Georgi, Geog. Pkys. and Stai. 
des Russ. i. 257—260. '.•Gmelws Reiseder N. Russland, 
iii. 231. && ; Hanway's Travels, 1. 135. 156.392. Ac.) 

The basin of this sea is extremely limited on the S., 
and, at present, on the E. also. On the S. the Elburz 
mountains press so closely on the water that tho Ihct 
of their allowing a passage for the wind at one point 
on the S. W. comer Is remarked as a singularity,—the 
roads and passes being generally so impracticable that 
many lives are annually lost in travelling them, without 
reckoning those who fall victUns to the rubber population. 
\Hanway, i. 221—227. Ac.) It will be seen that there 
is good reason 16 believe the Caspian was formerly much 
more extended towards the E.,but it is now shut in,In that 
directlan, by high clllBb and sand bills close to its shores, 
beyond which .a flat desert, Aall 90 ft. higher than its 
present surfhee, stretches to the shores of Lake Aral. 

? Hi^ay, i. 133. et scq.i Pallas*s Trav. m S. Rsissia. i. 
80. AM) On these sides, therefore, the drainage is in- 
signlBcant; the Elburz indeed, gi 7es forth a great many 
streams, but they are all of the nature of mountain tor- 
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rants I and in the dreary desert to the E. scarc^a single 
rivulet Is found between the Attruci^ at the S.E. ooraer, 
and the Yemba, at the extreme N.E. {Hattway, i. 
130—138.) 

The W. shore presents a singular appearance. As high 
as 4^ of lat. the whole space Between this sea and the 
Buxine is filled by the immense masses of the Caucasus; 

K t from this re^on the Caspian receives rivers which 
VO their sources at nearly 300m. distant from its coasts; 
they flow, however, over high plateaus, and through 
narrow ravines, apparently cut by their own action, and 
which are sometimes scarcely wide enough to oflbrd them 
passage. (Co/. Monteith, Geog, Joum. ill. 39. et pass.) 
Col. Monteith briieves the narrow bed of the Terek to 
be the Pilse Caspiw of the ancients; and it answers 
exactly, in both description and situation, to the pass 
which Pliny says (vi. 11—13.) was erroneous^ so called: 
but the true Caspian gates were an artificial opening cut 
through the Elburz mountains on the S. coast. (See 
Caucasus.) N. of the Caucasus, the country IV. of 
the Caspian spreads into a wide flat; but, remark¬ 
ably enough, between the Terek and the Wolj^, there is 
only one river mouth, that of the Kuma (an. Cambyses 
or Udon) ; for the land, though flat and sandy, is elevated 
suddenly at a little distance from the sea, so that tho 
edge of the latter consists of extremely swampy ground, 
and all tho running water that is not absorbed in the 
soil flows N. and W. to the Don or the Black Sea. 
iPallas, i. 78. Ac.; Gmelin, lii. 236. Ac.) On the N.W. 
and N. the Caspian opens on the great European plain; 
its mighty rivers run courses varying from 300 to up¬ 
wards of 2,000 m. (see Uhal, Woloa, Ac.), and its basin 
becomes so mingled with those of the Euxlne, Baltic, and 
Arctic oceans, that it is impossible to assign, with any 
accuracy, the limits of each. (See Baltic Sba.)' So 
closely, indeed, do the several branches of these waters 
approach each other, that a short cdbal near Tver, by 
uniting the little rivers Tvertza and Schlina, has con¬ 
nected the Caspian with the Baltic for upwards of a 
century t and much of the timber used in the impe¬ 
rial yard at Petersburg is cut in the woods of JKasan, 
being conveyed up the Wolga to this point of artlflcla) 
communication. This canal was the work of Peter the 
Great; and the same prince projected the union of the 
Caspian and Euxine, by another, between two small 
streams, affluents respectively of the Wolga and Don, 
which, in the neighbourhood of Tzaritzeii, approach each 
other within 2 m.; the whole distance between the larger 
rivers being here less than 16 m. (AlgarottCs Letters, 
67.: Hanway.i. 98.; TboAre's Atcssi'a, ll. 144.: Pallas, 
i. 91.) With respect to its basin and drainage, theretev, 
the Caspian is mucii more of a European than an Asiatic 
lake; the former is extensive only on the side of Europe, 
and the latter carries off at least l-6th of all the running 
water beloilring to that division of the world. Thuifri- 
vers which descend from the Caucasian mountains, the 
only ones of consequence which the Caspian receives from 
Asia, are quite insignificant when compared with such 
streams as the Wolga and Ural; the former of which 
alone drains 140,000 sq. m. (LichensteMs Cosmx.u 
328.) 

There are, of course, no tides in this close lake, nor 
do there seem to bo any regular currents, in the usual 
acceptation of the word; but, from the frccd(»n with 
which the wind blows over so large a surface, many con¬ 
siderable and very irregular changes are edited in its 
motions and character. A strong breeze from tho S. 
drives the waters over the low lands of the N. coast, 
sometimes to the distance of several miles; vessels, at 
such times, are said to have been carried so for inland, 
that, on the retiring of the sea, it was found necessary 
to break them up where they lay, friim the impossibility 
of transporting them back to the shore. It must be 
remembered, however, that these vessels are of peculiar 
construction, the numerous and extensive shoals pre¬ 
venting the general use of any (on the N. coast) that 
would require much depth of water. Such a wind, too, 
by driving the sea into the mouths of the great rivers, 
causes these to rise in their beds, and, consequently, 
when the wind subsides, a very violent S. current la 
produced by the water returning to its usual level. 

A N. wind produces the same eflect on the S. shore; 
only, from the nature of the coast, the wafer cannot 
extend so far over the neighbouring land; but it is fre- 

a uently raised from 3 to 4 ft. above its natural level; 
tie return to which, therefore, causes a rushing rad 
confused motion of the waters to all points w the 
compass. Vessels drawine 9 or 10 ft. are, during thim 
changes, exposed to great hazard, and, as the winds are 
extremely uncertain, the navigation of the Caijrian la 
one of very considerable danger.* (Banufay,L 149. 
893. Ac.; Georgi, i. 268.; Monteiik, Q, 7, Hi. 23.) 
There is another motion of this sea much more remark- 

' •Tlw Cupfaui sw.lus^„fnro|m, howevw, ta ownmon wMi 
montcloHiwatan. ItlsafionlttarebMnratianilMathsnltlawdaMVT 
in E vcqrage acniis ttie Atfaiitlc than In a yansms asnas a^wto 
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«blo, bow0T«r» than the preceding. It eppeora to 
Increaie and decreaae in octiMil AuMr. In pcrlooi. accord¬ 
ing to naUve r^rt, of about 80 yean each. When 
navigated bj Hanway* its lurfaco was incontostibly 
ruing, if the united teitlmony of the InhabttanU upon 
the coatU be credited ; and this testimony received con- 
flrmatloa from the api^arance of Ae coasts themselves. 
Tops of houses were seen in water sever^ feet in depth; 
the sea had visibly risen on the walls of fortified towns j 
and these encroachments were going on equally on all 
parts of the coast at tile same time; so that the natives 
round the whole circuit were living in a state of great 
alarm, (i. 155>-107. 871. &c.; see also AigaroiU\ 78. 
et era.) Now Hanway makes his remarks -in 1743, 
when Che sea had certainly been rising more than 20 
years,—that is, from before the expoditlou of Peter the 
Great, in 1722 (i. IfiS.); and, therefore, if the native 
tradition were founded on fact, it had nearly reached 
Its greatest height. It is, at least, a remarkable cir¬ 
cumstance, that, in 1784, the sea was again (or stilt) rising, 
having, by its action, levelled the outer wall of Baku, 
which was standing in the time of Hanway (,Forster*s 
TravelSt 227.) { while, between 1811 and 1828, it had very 
sensibly decrees^ {Col, Mimteith^ Oeag. Joum. ill. 23.), 
and, in 1832, it had receded from the S. shore fbll 300 
yards. {Bumes*s Travels to Bokkara^ 11. 121.) It is 
clear tbiU, In the 41 years between the observations of 
Hanway imd Forster, there had been time, upon the 
native hypothesis, for the sea to reach its greatest 
depression, and bimn again to rise. At all events, the 
facts, meagre as they are, seem to warrant the con¬ 
clusion of periodic variations; though what law these 
folloiv, the dote are at present far too limited to deter¬ 
mine. If a conjecture may bo hazarded, they probably 
depend upon meteorological causes, and the general 
state of the atmosphere. Hanway (though he disbe¬ 
lieves the periodic variation) appears to hold an opin¬ 
ion similar to this; for he remarks, that the summers, 
from the time of Peter the Great to that of bis own 
observations, hod been less hot than formerly; that con¬ 
sequently evaporation had been less, while the supply 
of water bad continued the same. (1.156.) It would Im 
a corroboration of this theory, could it be established 
that, from 1811 to 1832, when the Caspian was unques¬ 
tionably aud rapidly sinking, the summer heat bad been 

E culiarly great *, but on this point nothing certain is 
own. lu the mean time it is worthy of remark, that, 
between the observations of Hanway and those of 
Montelth and Burnes, 90 years (a multiple of the 
asserted period) had elapsed; that the tune during 
whiq);i the sea was known to be constantly rising in the 
one ease, and sinking in the other, was the same, 
namely, 21 years; and that, on the supposition of the 
trigentennlal alternation of the phenomena, it should 
haqp been found sinking, as it was, by the last named 
travellers. That there is something very peculiar in 
the atmosphere of this region is evident. Monteith 
found its extra pressure to be equivalent to a column of 
380 ft. in height {Qeog. Jowns. lii. 22.); Burnes, some 
4 or 6 years later, to one of 800 ft. {Travels^ li. 122.) 
These results were obtained, not by the barometer, 
but by the boiling point of water; the difference of 
pressure would, however, cause a nse of nearly 4 an 
Inch in the former (Ncftlrtofs, Phil, Trans, xxxili. 
808.), and consequently a depression of almost 7 inches 
in the surface of the Caspian. This co-existence of 
phenomena is similar to that observed in the Baltic, 
only much more powerfhl and longer continued; it is, 
therefore, at least, probable that in both cases the vary¬ 
ing level depends upon the varying pressure, aud that, 
with extended knowledge, the explanations of the 
Swedish mathematicians may be brought to bear, gene- 
TsSkft upon this peculiar feature of physical geography. 
(See Baltic Sba.) 

But whatever may be the variations in the present 
surikee of this lake; there can be little doubt but that 
it was formerly much more extensive on three sides, 
—the N., N.W., and E.; and it is still, most likely, di¬ 
minishing. The ilsct that it never tnereases, in any thing 
approaching to the ratio of the water poured into it, has 
beeni combined with its want of outlet to discharge that 
water, a standiim wonder for centuries; and the most ex¬ 
travagant hypotheses have been adopted to account for a 
phenomenon apparently so paradoxical: among others, 
a filtration tturoi^ a shelly sand into an Imaginary abyss; 
and a subterranean communication with the ocean. The 
latter is the prevalent opinion among the natives; the 
former, to the discredit or philoscmhy, has found abettors 
among Europeans, who should have known better. 
(IfomDiar, 1.1 ^; AlgairolH, 67. ; Toofte, i. 138. ; Barnes^ 
u, 188. ftc.) But eviqioration is in these regions great, 
beyond bebm; not from the ten^rature, which is lower 
ihan mlaht be expected, but from the extreme dm^ 
tftteair. Inanexp^mentmadelqrDr.Gerardlnthe 
B. d ese r t, a bowl fiifl 9 t water disappeared altc^teCher fai 
two di^. (JMwes, ti. 189.) Without pretendingto decide 
tbi prapcitlon between this exhausuon and the supply 


afforded by the rivers, which could not be d.nne without 
much more extensive data, it is clear that tbe first, un¬ 
checked by the latter, would be suffleient to dry up the 
Caspian, or a much larger body of wa^r, in the course 
of a few yws; and ^at the waste is, or, at all events, has 
been, greater than the supply, is shown by the apMar. 
ance or the plain country in the neighbourhood at this 
sea. It has been observed that the present bed appears 
to descend in terraces, and on the E. and N.W. shores the 
land rises in the same manner. This land presents, also, 
Incontestllde proofs of havlim been formerly covered with 
seawater; it is uniformly flat, except where it rises in 
sandy rid^s, to form the terraces before mentioned; it 
is uniform in soil, consisting of sand combined with 
marine slime, without a trace of terrestrial vegetation 
except the common desert plants), or the slightest 
indication of minerals: the substratum is clay, at a con¬ 
siderable depth from tbe surface; and the surface itself 
abounds in sea salt, sea-weed marshes, salt pits and lakes, 
together with innumerable shells exactly resembling 
those of the Caspfon Sea, and tohich are not/ound in auy 
of the rivers. This uniform and dreary country ternii- 
nates suddenly towards tbe N., at a comparatively high 
tract running from the Wolga to the Ural, nc.ar the 51st 
parallel: and on the N. W. at a similar tract between 
the Wolga and Don, a little to the E. of the 4r>tii 
meridian. The change of soil is here striking and in¬ 
stantaneous ; ssdt, sea-weed, shells, and sand, diBappe.".r, 
and are replaced by black mould, solid turf, and nil the 
usual rapcarances of vegetable soil upon reasonably old 
land, thou^ still belonging to a period geoiogicallu re- 
cent, as is demonstrated by its horizontal strata and the 
continued absence of mineral productions. These high 
grounds formed, therefore, in all probability, the ancient 
shores of the Caspian; but that to the N.W. terminates 
abruptly on the little river Mantysh, near the 46tlt 
parallel, between which and the Caucasian mnts., a low 
and narrow tract, exactly resembling that on the imme¬ 
diate borders of the Caspian, stretches without inter¬ 
ruption to those of the Sea of Azoph, having every ap- 

S earance of the deserted bod of a strait formerly uniting 
ie two waters. Towards the E. the whole country h:u the 
same appearance of a deserted sea-bed; and the ronclii- 
sion, therefore, appears Inevitalde, that, at comparatively 
no distant period, the Sea of Aral, the Caspian, and the 
Black Sea, formed one body of water, uniting the present 
anomalous salt lakes of Asia with the ocean. This conclu¬ 


sion is further strengthened by the presence of the same 
species of fish, seals, &c., in the three seas; a fact which 
it is impossible to account for on the supposition that 
they wore always separated. (Pallas, 1.78—87.279 —304. 
Ac.; Gmelin, ill. 231—248.; Georgi, 1. 259. Ac.) 

When it is considered that Russia is extremely flat; 
that its slope from the Arctic Ocean to the Caspian is 
uninterruptra; and that this slope Is so considerable, that 
tbe Wolga, though rising in a flat country, has rather a 
rapid current (Pallas, 1. 25.),—it will be evident that the 
position of the Caspian must be very low. A suspicion 
having long existed that it was lower than the level of 
the ocean, Messrs. Englehordt and Parrot, in the begin¬ 
ning of the present century, performed a series of baro¬ 
metric levelling between its snores and those of the Black 
Sea: the result of which gave a depression of 833 ft. (54 
toises) for the surface of the Caspian. (Reise in die Krym 
wad der Kaukasstu, ii. 55.) It is to be remarked, that at 
this time the sea was skMt^i and, therefore. If tbe 
opinion hazarded on the cause of its variations be correct 
(see anti), the atmospheric pressure on its coasts was 
neater than it would be in the ordinary state of the air. 
This seems, also, to be borne out by the observations of 
Monteith and Burnes, upon the boiling point of water. 
Results depending u]^n the height of the barometric 
cplumn would, under such circumstances, be tnevltably 
excessive; and this was, upon other grounds, suspected 
^ Humboldt, from the very first ‘pomication of Messrs. 
Englehardt*s and Parrot’s memoir. (Parrot, Voy, d PAra~ 
rat, il. 192.) To determine the question, the Russian 


series of trigonometrical levpmng; from which It appears 
that the (Caspian is 101*2 Prussian ft. (about 116 it. En¬ 
glish) below the Black Sea. (Oe^, Joum, till. 135.) 
The known elevation of the des^ steppe E. eff the Cas¬ 
pian will, according to this survey, place the Sea of Aral 
very nearly on a level with, or even something higher 
than, the Euxine. 

Considering its lat., that -of S. France and Italy, the 
temperature of this sea and Its neighbourhood is ex¬ 
tremely low; the N. part is very frequently frozen, and 
the ice in the mouth of the Wi^ (lat. 46°) does not 
usually break up till April. (HamDaif,\, 140.; PaUas, 1. 
89. Ac.) Even the Aral, as low as tXP, is sometimes 
frozen; and the inhabitants have a tradition that one of 
Its islands was peq>led by a colony which crossed ihAtce, 
with all their flocks and herds. (Burnes, TI. 189.) flrhis 
fact is tbe more remarkable, from the low, level, Ad S. 
aspect of the region round the Caspian; but the want of 
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mountains towards thw N. exposes it to the infltionco of 
chilling winds from the Arctic Sea, while the Inter¬ 
vention of BLoW’Capped ranges on the S. prevents the 
cuunterbalracing ^cts of the hot breezes from the 
etpi^r. The summer heat is, however, generally great, 
and is towards the S. attended with a humidity, which ren¬ 
ders it very unhealthy (though, from this very cause. She 
8. and 8.W. districts present a luxuriance of vegetation 
Bfrongly contrasted with the bare saltdeserts on the N.W., 
N., and B. Rice, maize, cotton, fruits ot all kinds, and a 
countless variety of forest rees, are among the produc¬ 
tions of these districts; which, with the exception of the 
Russian colony in the steppe of Astrakhan, are the only 
parts of the coast possessing a settled population; but 
such Is the deadly nature of the climate, that all who are 
able leave the towns in the beginning of summer, and 
retire to the mountains, where the atmosphere is of 
course more salubrious. The deserts are occupied by 
the wandering Kalmucks, Kirghis, and Turkomans, who 
preserve unaltered the roving and predatory habits of 
their earliest ancestors. (Pafh», i. 92. 115. &c.; Fraxer"$ 
Trav. on the S, Bank qf Catp. 11. 15. &c.; Conollu** 
Narrative, i. 35—49.146. &c.; Bumes, 11. 100—127. &c.) 

The waters of this sea are less salt than those of the 
ocean, and considerably less so near the mouths of rivers 
than at a distance from the shore. The waters of Lake 
Aral are even drinkable iBumes, il. 189.); but all have 
a bitter taste, ascribed by some to the great quantities of 
naphtha with which the soil abounds, but by others to the 
presence of glauber salts, among the substances held in 
solutioja. The fish are principally salmon, sturgeons, 
and sterlets; a kind of herring is also found, and there 
are likewise porpoises and seals. It has been already 
said, that the same inhabitants are found in the waters 
of the Caspian, Aral, and Block Seas. The fisheries 
employ many vessels annually, and the shores abound in 
aquatic fowl, storks, herons, bitterns, siKionbllls, red 
gecbc, red ducks, «&c. {Gmelin, iii. 283—257.; Pallas, 1. 
pass.; Tooke, i. 238. &c.) 

It is somewhat remarkable that, though situated on the 
coniines of Rurope, this sea should have remained nearly 
unknown, except by name, till the beginning of the last 
century. It is scarcely less remarkable that the oldest 
observer, Herodotus, described it truly, as an ocean by 
itself, communicating with no other, and of such size that 
a swift-oared boat would traverse its length in 15 days, 
its greatest breadth in 8 days. (Clio, 203.) These pro¬ 
portions are accurate according to the best modem ob¬ 
servations, and at 60 m. per day for the swift boat’s pro. 
gress, would give the actual measurement. After this 
clear account, it is startling to find the Caspian trans¬ 
formed by Strabo into a gulph of the Northern Ocean, 
and otherwise distorted, according to a theory which 
must be regarded as jpurely fanciful. (Geog. xi. 507.) 
Ptolemy restored the Caspian to Its lake-like form : he 
had some knowledge of the Wolga, which he calls Rha ; 
but he gives the greatest length of the sea from £. 
to W., and makes it a vast deal too large, (v. 2., 
vi. 9.13. &c.) It is to be remarked, that Herodotus does 
not state in what direction lay thc.neatest length; but it 
may be very readily deduced, from his descriptions of the 
surrounding countries, that he meant it to be understood 
as stretching N. and S. The authority of Ptolemy re¬ 
mained paramount and unquestioned for many centuries; 
m and the first modem account of the Caspian, at all con¬ 
sistent with the truth, is due to Anthony Jenkinson, an 
Englishman, who, in 1568, traversed its waters, and gave 
an account of its dimensions and bearings, agreeing in 
all its main points with the more brief description of 
Herodotus. (HeMuyfs Voy., i. 326—329.) Jonkinson’s 
voyage did not, however, gain much attention; and in 
1719 a regular survey was commenced, by command of 
Peter the Great. Vonverden’s map, the result of that 
survey, and which was partly constmeted by the emperor 
himsmf, is still, and justly, held in high estimation. The 
voyages of Hanway had for their object the establishment 
of a trade (In English hands) between Russia and Persia. 
The failure of that object was owing to the ambition of a 
Mr. Elton, who, attaching himself to the Persian court, 
gave such offence to that of Russia, that the latter eventu¬ 
ally prohibited the English commerce on the Caspian. 
(Hanway, ii. 279. etpass.) A mass of valuable inform¬ 
ation was, however, collected, during these transactions, 
by Hanway himself, Elton, Woodroffe, and others. The 
more modem travellers, Gmelin, Georgi, Pallas, Engle- 
hardt. Parrot, Forster, Frazer, Conolly, Bunies, Mon- 
telth, Fuss, Sabler, and Sawitch, have added immeasur¬ 
ably to that information; but much still rem.iins to be 
done; and as the Russian goveraroent teems fully alive 
to the importance of accurate knowledge on goom^hicol 
Bubiects, and as their power or influence is nearly estab- 
lished CO aU parts oftbis sea, it maybe reasonably hoped 
that every year will make. w. Europe better acquainted 
with this jieiy remarkable region. 

The lafimt class of vessels that navigate the Catplan. 
are colled^ the Russians sekuyts, onduelong wholly to 
Astrakhan and Baku; their burden varies from 90 to 100, 
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; and sometimes 160, tons. They are not built on any 
I scientific principle, nnd are constructed of tlie worst ma¬ 
terials,— that is, of the timber of the barks that bring com 
down the Wolga to Astrakhan. There are supposed to 
be in all about 100 saR of these tassels. A second class 
of vessels, called renchives, emplos'ed on the Caspian, 
carry from 70 to 140 tons, and sail better than the schnyts, 

rivers, in the ^sheries, and as lighters to Uieschu^. But 
Bteam-boaU will, no doubt, In the end^upersede most of 
these vessels; they have already, IndecB, been Introduced, 
not only upon the rivers, but upon the Caspian itself. 
The trade of the sea is entirely in the hands of Russia; 
and, whatever objections may, on other grounds, be made 
to her conquests in this quarter, it is certain that, by in¬ 
troducing European arts and sciences, and comparative 
good order and security, into countries formerly Immersed 
in barbarism, she has materially improved their cqndl- 
tlon, and accelerated their progress to a more advanced 
state. . 

The Caspian Sea, Kswvie GAXeavw (Herod, did, 208.), 
is the oldest name of this water. It was derived from 
the Caspli, a people who inhabited its banks ; as the more 
modem termllyrcanlan Sea, Tf(Strabo, 

xi. 507.), was similarly derived from the more important 
Hyrcanli, a principal branch of the great Persian family. 
In the present day it is called More Gualenskoi, by the 
Russians; Kulsum, by the Persians; Bohr Kvrxum, by 
the Arabs; KuJIxum Denghis, by the Turks; and 
Akdin^is, by the Tartars. ( Tooke, i. 232.) 

CABSANO, atown of Naples, prov. Calabria Cltra, 
cap. cant., in the concave recess of a steep mountain, 
round an insulated rock, on which are the mins of an 
ancient castle, 7 m. E.S.E. Castrovillari, and 10 m. from 
the Gulph of Tarentum. Pop. circa 5,000. It is well 
built; is tlie residence of a bishop; has a cathedral, 4 con. 
vents, a seminary, and a workhouse, lihe inhabitants 
are industrious, and manufacture maccaroni, stamped 
leathers, and table-linen. Cotton and silk are also 
grown, spun, and woven ; and the environs are produc¬ 
tive of excellent timber, fruits, and com. ( Craven's Ca^ 
labria, p. 212.) 

CASSAY, KATHEE', or MUNNEEPOOR, a coun¬ 
try of India beyond the Ganges, between lat. and 
2iP N., and lung. 93^ and 95° E.; having N. Assam 
and the Birman empire; S. a hill country, inhabited by 
independent Khyens (see Birmah), Kookies (tee Ca- 
CHAH), &c.; and W. Cachar. Area about 7,000 sq. m. 
Cassay consists of a central fertile valley, of compa¬ 
ratively small extent, surrounded on every side by a 
wild and mountainous country. The Nua mountains 
bound it N., averaging In height 5,000 or 6,000 ft. above 
the sea; although In some parts they are as much 
as 8,000 or 9,000 ft. high. Two branches, passing S. 
fkrom the Naga mountains, inclose the Cassay vali^ E. 
and W.,and the S. boundary, from the confluence of the 
Chikoo nuUah, or rivulet, with the Barak, is formed by 
the same ranges, which run E. and W., bounding Cachar 
S., and Tlpperah N.E. The W. mountain range is more 
elevated and extensive than any other, and runs from 
the bsmks of the Barak S.S.W. for 80 m., steep and 
precipitous, towards Cachar; but in some parts umost 
I cleared of forest, and annually cidtivated with rice and 
I cotton. This range has nine principal peaks, varying 
I in height from 5,790 to 8,200 ft. above the sea, which, 

I from superstitious motives, are left covered with wood 
I by the Inhabitants of the hills, and are often capped 
with a dense stratum of clouds. The E. hills vary 
I from 4,900 to 6,730 ft. above the sea. The valley thus 
inclosed is about 36 m. long and 18 m. broad, having 
an area of 650 sq. m. of rich alluvial soil, 2,600 ft. above 
the level of the sea. 

The chief rivers are the Khongta, pr Munnepoor river, 
Eeril, and Thobal. The first rises in the Naga mounUlns, 
in lat. 26» 12^ N., long. 94° E.; it completely traverses 
the central valley N. to S., and falls into the Ningthee or 
Kyen-dwem river. It is the only outlet for the waters of 
the Cassay viUley; and, as the latter is 2,000 ft. above the 
Ningthee, it is probable there are several considerable 
falls in its course through the mnts. Almost all the 
centre of theCassay vall^ is a series of jeels and marshes; 
there is a small fake (Logta) at its S.W. corner: com¬ 
pact sandstone, slate, and limestone are the prevailing 
geological features of this region. 

Iron is the only metal found in Cassay i it is met with 
under the form of tltoniferous oxide, and is detected by 
thrusting spears into the ground, and, where Iron is pre¬ 
sent, small particles soon adhere to them. (Pevnflerfon.) . 
The Cassay valley is rich in salt sprinas, especially on Its 
E. side ; and more than enouah salt for home oonsmnp- 
tion is made. The climate of the valley is lower by many 
degrees than In Calcutto, but not so low as mlghtbave been 
expected from the elevation. There are more rainy days 
in the year, but less rain fells,than at Calcutta: from 
March the showers become continual; the permanent 
rise of the streams begins in May, and continues till the 
middle of October, frrom wbicU time they n^idly de- 
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creue. From Kov. to Jin. fogs fettle during the whole 
bt In the 'Vtllef, and hoar (rofti prevail on the hills; 
the climate of the former r^on is decidedly salu- 
>us, and peculiarly healthy to European constitutions. 
_..j furroiiodlng mnts. are, in most Instances, covered 
with the noblest varieties of forest trees, common b^h to 
tropical and colder climates 1 and,aceording to Capt. 
Pemberton, there Is no part of India whw the fbrests 
are more varied and magnlflcent; but, mm the smul 
number of streams, and the want of good roads, 
their utility is entirely local { there being at present 
no mean! of conveying the timber to any distance. 
The valley is perfectly ftee from forest, though every 
village is surrounded by a grove of fruit-trees: the soli 
of the detached hills, and their S. frees especlallv, are 
highly adapted to the culture of fruit. Herds of wild 
elephants are constantly seen in the glens and defiles of 
the N.: wild bogs and deer of the lamst slse abound 
every where; and the chase is a frvourlto sport with the 
Cassayers. Tigers are not common, and have retired 
to the mountain fastnesses: there ore no Jackals; but 
wild dogs, greatly resembling that animal, abound-on 
the hills, where they hunt In packs. With the ex¬ 
ception of woollen cloth, this country fUmlshes every 
article essential to the comfort and prosperity of its in¬ 
habitants. All the tribes N., W., and K. of tne central 
valley partake strongly of the Tartar countenance, and 
are probably the descendants of a Tartar colony who 
passed hither from the N.W. borders of China, during 
the sanguinary struggles for supremacy between the Chi¬ 
nese and Tartar dynasties, in the 13th and 14th centuries. 
They have much more affinity, both in person and man¬ 
ners, with the Hindoos, than with the Birmese, to which 
latter race thw bear little slmtlarlty. lliey diifrr from 
the Kookies of the S. hills in their superior height, finer 
complexions, higher foreheads, inharmonious voices, and 
harsh languagev They are highly Ingenious, and are good 
horsemen, on which account they were formerly exclu¬ 
sively employed In the Birmese cavalry service. The 
upper classes are worshippers of Vishnu, and this coun¬ 
try may be reaarded as the extreme B. limit of Brah- 
mlnism: the Cassay tongue Is, however, widely different 
from Sanscrit. There are many other distinct tribes In dlf- 
dlflferent parts of Cassay ana Its neighbourliood. All 
cultivate tobacco, cotton, ginger, and pepper, and manu¬ 
facture cloths; which articles they barter for others 
with the Inhab. of the neighbouring plains of Bengal, 
Assam, and Btrmah. In the central valley rice is the 
chler object of agriculture, and the land there is well irri. 
gated, and highly suited to It: but scarcely 4 pare of the 
land aviUlabie for it is under culture, owing to a paucity 
of inhabitants. The whole pop. of the valley in 1885 was 
barely 20,000. Tobacco, sugar-cane, indigo, mustard, dhal, 
and opium are also grown. and each house is surrounded 
by a little garden, in whicli culinary vegetables are raised 
In large quantity. Almost all the garden produce of 
Europe is fouiio here, having been Introduced by the 
British since the Birmese war; and the pea and potato 
are found so acceptable, that their culture Is nearlV uni¬ 
versal, and they are constantly exposed for sale in the 
baziuuv. The pino-apple attains an excellence in Cassay. 
not surpassed in any part of the world. Baffeioes are used 
for ploughing; there are about 8,000 in the central valley, 
and perhaps an equal nufrber of bullocks, which are su« 
perior, both In slse and symmetry, to those of Bengal. 

The ponies of Munneepoor are much and deservedly 
esteemed, by both the Cassayers and Birmese, who use 
them for the SHte of their cavalry. They average from 
12 to hands, and are rarely more than 13 hands in 
height: they are hardy and vigorous, and have a pecu¬ 
liar blood appearance, but arc now nearly extinct; and 
scarcely more than 200 could bo found fit for active ser¬ 
vice. Formerly, every Inhab. had two or three; and the 
Cassayers affirm that, In a military sense, they have lost 
one or their arms by the decrease of the breed. Sheep 
were unknown till Introduced by the British; they thrive 
on the slopes of the central valley: goats are bred by 
the Naga tribes on the hills, but inViiriably deteriorate if 
brought Into the lowlands: poultry are plentlftil In the 
latter districts, and the mountaineers purchase fowls 
thence-at a very high price. The chief mannfretures are 
coarse white cottons; a very soft and light muslin; a 
coarser kiQd,used for turbans and Jackets ; silks, remark¬ 
able for the brilliancy of their colours, and which are 
much prised at Ava; Iron articles; and salt. The chief 
Iron articles made are axes, hoes, ploughshares, soear 
and arrow heads, for home use; and blades, 1 or 2 ft in 
length, which, fixed Into wooden or other handles, form 
the dee, the Inseparable companion of the Casiayer, Shan, 
and Shigpho. Salt is got from wells, sunk In Uie valley 
to about 40 or fiO ft. I aU of which are the property of the 
^ah, who levies a tax of l-5tb upon the water drawn. 
Tm quanttto of salt obtained by evuMradoa Is about 
l-20to the we^tt of the water, or nearly double the 
Quwty obtained by evaporation from sea water al, 
Haw eastla: the Ifitourert engaged are paid in salt to the I 
nfiocef Sor 4 rupees a month aaeh, whieh they bartor I 
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for other commodities. Wax, dhtton, and elephant! 
teeth, form part of the tribute of the hill tribes; the same 
articles, with ponies, Ac, are bought by the Chinese mer¬ 
chants of Tun-non; and similar pnraucti, .with silks, 
iron, dommer, wood, oil, sandal-wood, camphor, thread, 
were taken In lieu of money payments by the Bri- 
tMi, for assistance to the ra|ah aboOt the middle of the 
last century. 

Oovemment, Ac.— Cassay is Independent, and, at 
present, govoroM by a regency in the name of an infant 
ion of the rqjah Gumbheer Sing. The capital it Mun¬ 
neepoor. The military force consists of 3,000 Inftntry, 
100 cavalry, and 100 artllleiy men, to a train of 4 
three-pounders. Instead of pay, the men and officers 
have grants of land. Their arms and ammunition 
are supplied by the British gov., and they are occa¬ 
sionally drilled by a British officer. Their discipline Is 
very Imperfect; but they are more than a match for an 
equal number of Birmese, who refose to fa<» Uielr 
cavalry. Religious prejudices, and among the Cusayers 
a sense of ancient wrongs, tend to keep aUve the enmity 
of the two races. 

The records of Cassay bear some character for 
truth, and. It is said, reach back to a remote epoch. 
In 1475, the Kubo valley was annexed to Cassay by con¬ 
quest ; and in 1738, the Cassayers conquered Birman, and 
took its then capital, Sakaing. Subsequently, Cassay was 
frequently Invaaed and devastated by the Birmese; and 
from 1774 to 1824 was subject to Ava. By the treaty of 
Yandabe<^, in 1826, it became independent. In 1833, the 
valley of Kubo was ceded to the Birmese by British 
authority. (Pemberton*t Sefiort on ike £, Frontier 
(^Caicutta^ 1885.) 

CASSEL (anc. Qutellum CtUtorum\ a town of W. 
Germany, prov. Lower Hesse, of which, and of the elec¬ 
torate of Hesse Cassel, It is the cap., and residence of the 
elector. It is finely situated on both sides the Fulda, 
72 m. S. by W. Hanover, and 89 m. K.'N.E. Frankfort 
on the Mayn; lat. 5lo IS' 20" N., long. S^ 35^ 18" B. Pop. 
about 31,000. {Berghatu.) The town is divided Into three 
separate parts, and has three suburbs. The Old Town 
and Upper New Town, with the Wllhelmshohe and 
Frankfort suburbs, are built on the left or W. bank; 
while the Lower New Town, and the Leipslg suburb, 
are on the E. bank of the river. The two divisions are 
connected by a stone bridge across the Fulda, 279 
Germ, feet in length. Cassel is walled, and has nu¬ 
merous gates; It was formerly well fortified, but its ram. 
parts were demolished in 17o4. The Old Town, by the 
river, consists of narrow dirty streets; but the Upper 
or French New Town, so called because orlginMly built 
by French refogecs, on a height above, the former, 
is one of the best laid out and handsomest towns in 
Germany. It contains, among others of less dimensions, 
the largest square In any German city (the Friedrichs 
Flats), and one street, nearly a mile in lei^h, and pro¬ 
portionally broad. Houses in the New Town and the 
vVllhelmshfihe suburb, generally well and tastefolly 
built. In this quarter of Cassel are —the elector's 
pafree, a structure nowise remarkable, and surpassed by 
many bankers’ residences in Frankfort; the museum, 
the handsomest bulldine In the city, contuning a library 
with 70,000 volumes (Cannabieh ); an observatory: and 
cabinets of natural history, mineralogy, coins, artificial 
curiosities, statuary, and antiquities: the latter com- 

O several Intereiting Roman rellci found in Hesse 
; a picture gallery, containing some valuable 
paintings by Rembrandt, Rubens, Vandyke, &c.; the 
Bellevue palace, with others belonging to the electoral 
family; the electoral stables, and riding-school, mint, 
town-hall, arseni^ old and new barracks, opera-house, 
Ac. In the Old Towi: are the Kattenburg, a large un- 
finished structure, begun upon the site of the old elec. 
toraV palace destroyed by fire in 1811; the old town-hall; 
government offices; and St.* Martin’s, the principal 
church in the clto, and the burial-place of the sovereigns 
of Cassel. The Lower New Town contains the castle, 
an ancient fortress, now used as a state prison; and se¬ 
veral other prisons, &c. 

Cassel has 8 churches, 7 of which belong to the 
Lutheran or Reformed faith ; and I synagugue. It has 
altogether 20 edifices devoted to milftaiy purposes, and 
51 other public buildings. Amongst the institutions for 
public education, are a lyceum, academies of painting 
and deiigii, a teadiers’ seminary, a military school, a 
school of mechanical employments (Bau-und-Hand^ 
teerkiseknle)t a Jewish theoretical and practical school, 
Ac. There are societies for the promotion of agrlcul- 
ture, trade, and manubetures, and numerous charitable 
establishments; the latter Includes the Witkelnu Imtilta, 
at which many poor -are provided for, and taught dif¬ 
ferent trodM; a large general hospital, with several 
smaller ones, onriian asylums, Ac. Notwithstanding 
the Fulda Is navigable, and that Cassel Is on^l sides 
surrounded bgr large commercial towns and dljnets, its 
own trade Is not very considerable. It possesdi manu- 
fretures of cottons, silk and woollen frlirics,-lagUiar, 
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hate, carpets, snuff, gold and silver lace, porcelain, 
earthen and lacquered ware, playing-cards, wax-lights, 
chemlc^ products, dyes (Cassvl yellow and black), soap, 
starch, hardware, musical instruments, linen, damask, 
chicory, and some machinery. It has two fairs an- 
nualW. 8. of the Upper New Town Is the KarUeme^ 
or Au$gartei$t a fine park containing an orangery, a 
pheasantry, and a marble bath ; but the last is overloaded 
with ornament, and in bad taste. A Araight and hand*, 
some road, shaded by an avenue of limes, 3 m. in length, 
condwfts firom the \vilhelmshohe gate to VTilhelmsbohe, 
the summer palace of the elector, a magnificent resi¬ 
dence, sometimes called the German Vers^lles. 

During the short period that Jerome Bonaparte was 
on the throne of Westphalia, Cassel was the cap. of his 
king, and the place of his residence, 
jMnder wad VoUeerk^ iv. 329,330.; Cannabich^ Isehrbuch 
der Geogr. pp. 454,465.; Murray^ Handbook for H. Ger¬ 
many, 4rc.) 

Cassel, a town of France, d6p. Nord, c^. cant., on 
an Isolated mount in the middle of an extensive plain, 
28m. N.W. Lille. Fop. 4,495. It is well built, and, not¬ 
withstanding Its situation, is well supplied with spring 
water. It has fabrics of lace, thread, hats, oil, earthen¬ 
ware, &c. It is very ancient, having been the capital of 
the Morini when Cttsar invaded the countiy. It was 
united to France In 1078, by the treaty of Nlmeinien. 
Several battles have lieen fought In its vicinity. iJSugOt 
art. Nord.) 

CASSIS, a sea-port town of France, dip. Bouches- 
du-Rhone, in a narrow valley on the Mediterranean, 
10 m. S.K. Marseilles. Fop. 2,065. It has a tribunal of 
prud'hommea, an oitice of health, a workhouse, and yards 
for the building of small vessels. Its port is confined, 
and admits only vessels of small burden. The figs and 
grenades of Cassis are hold in much estimation; 
and it has a considerable trade in excellent muscatel 
wine, produced in tlie environs. This is the native 
country of the learned and excellent Abbe Barthelcmy, 
author of the Voyage tf Anacharsit, who was born here 
on the 20th of January, 1716. (D/cf. Giog. ; Biog. Uni- 
veneUr.) 

CASTEL-A-MARE, a city and sea-port of Naples, 
prov. Naples, on the Giilph of Naples, 15 m. W. Sa¬ 
lerno. Pop. 15,(XX). It is the seat of a bishopric, 
and the residence of a sott' inteudente; and is well 
built, partly along the shore, but principally on the site 
of the mountain, rising immediately from it. It has a 
royal palace, a cathedral, 5 churches, several convents, 
a military hospital, fine barracks, a ro 3 'al dockyard, with 
hut baths, Ac. There are manufactures of linen, silk, 
and cotton, with tanneries. The port, which is small, is 
defended by two forts. Being exposed to the N., and 
elevated, Castel-a-Mare has acquired great celebrity 
os a summer residence, in consequence of its cool¬ 
ness, the salubrity of its air, and the beauty of Its en¬ 
virons. But in autumn it becomes damp, chill, and 
disagreeable. 

Castel-a-Mare Is built on the site of the ancient Slabia, 
which, having been destroyed by Sylla during the civil 
wars, was afterwards principally occupied by villas and 
pleasure-grounds. It was here, a. c. 79, that the elder 
Pliny, wishing to approach as near as possible to Vesu¬ 
vius during Uxe dreadful eruption that overwhelmed 
Herculaneum and Pompeii, feu a victim to his curiosity 
and thirst for knowledge. (Craven** Calabria^ p. 400.; 
Cramer** Ancient ludy^ il. 181.) 

Castel-a-Mare, a sea-port town of Sicily, prov. 
Trapani, cap. cant., on a gulph of Its own name, 6 m. 
N.W. Aicamo; lat. 380l'5F'N., long. 120 52'43" E. 
Pop. (cant, inc.) 8,102. It is a mean dirty town, with 
a castle falling &st to decay. The bay is spacious, 
but it is not safe with northerly winds which throw in 
a heavy sea. The neighbouring country Is well culti¬ 
vated ; UQd considerable quantities of wine, fruit, grain, 
manna, andqplum, arc exported. (Smyth** Sici^, p. 67. 

^CASTELLON DE LA LLAKA (an. Ca*talio), a 
town of Spain, Valencia, cap. dep., 4 m. from the coast, 
and 41 m. V.N.E. city of Valencia, on the high road from 
thence to Barcelona. Pop. 16,000. (Mitlano^ It is finely 
situated in a well-watered, extensive, and fertile plain. 
It Is worthy of remark, that this fertility is entirely ttie 
result of industry,—the water which gives life and verdure 
to the plain being brought by an aqu^uct, cut in grent 
oart through the solid limestone rock, from the Mijarcs, 
which flows abouh 5 m. 8. from the town. This gr^ 
work has been ascrib^ to the Romans and Moors; but 
Mr. Townsend says that it was certainly oonstructed» 
about I24G, by James the Conqueror, lung of Aragon, 
(ill. 198.) The town, which is very welT^Ht, has 3 
churches, 6 convents, 1 hospital, 2 housesof cterity,and a 
publlc^anary. It has, or at least had when It was visited, 
HI 17ra|>y Mr. Townsend, a good collection of pictures, 
mostl^ Rlbalta, a native of the place. The agreeable- 
ness of the situation, the mildness of the climate, and the 
abundance and excellence of the fruits, make this one of 


the most desirable residences in the jprov. Mr. Swin¬ 
burne is ungallant enough to say that the ladlm of Cas- 
tellon de la Liana are ** very ugly.'* (TVavefr, 1.131-) 

CASTELNAUDARY, a town of France, d4p. Aude, 
cap. arroud., on an devated fine situation, contiguous to 
the CSanal du Midi, 21 m. M^.N.W. Carcassonne; lat. 43o 
19' 4" N., long. sy 36" E. Pop., ex com., 8,656. It 
is very Indlflbrently built, and there are few edifices worth 
notice, if we except the church of 8t. Michael, said to be 
the finest jn the dep. It has a tribunal of primary Juris¬ 
diction, a departmental college, and a phllotechnic so¬ 
ciety. The canal has a superb basin contiguous to the 
town, surrounded by fine quays and warehouses, which, 
with the vessels by which ft is sometimes crowded, give 
It the appearance of a sea-port. The public promenade 
commands this basin and a fine view extending as far as 
the Pyrenees. There ore here manufiictures of cloth and 
silk, with establishments for the spinning of cotton, 
print-fields, and tanneries; and a considerable trade Is 
carried on in the mauuiketures of the town, and the pro¬ 
duce of the adjoining country. 

In 1632, in an encounter under the walls of the town, 
the Due de Montmorencl, commanding the troops of 
Gaston, Due D'Orleans, was wounded and taken pri¬ 
soner ; and d)eing conveyed to Toulouse, was convicted 
of treason, and executed in the course of the same year. 
(HugOt art. Aude ; Henatdt, Abr^gi Chronologique, anno 
1632.) 

CASTELO BRANCO, a city of Portugal, prov. 
Bcira, on a hill on the Liria, 51 m. N.E. Abrantes. Pup. 
5,720. it is the see of a bishop, and the residence of the 
captain-general of Lower Beira. Streets narrow and 
steep, and the houses mean, except some modern ones 
without the walls; the latter arc double, and flunked 
with 7 towers. The cathedral also is without the city; 
and there is an old ruined castle on the^ summit of tne 
hill on which the town stands. It has a college, 2 col¬ 
legiate churches, Ac. 

CASTEL'SAKRASIN, a town of France, dep. Tarn- 
et-Garonne, cap. arrond., pleasantly situated in a fertile 
plain on the Songuine, 1 m. from its confluence with the 
Garonne, 13 m. W. Montauban. Pop. 7,408. It is well 
built, and the walls and ditches by which it was sur¬ 
rounded have bei'n converted into promenades. It is the 
scat of a court of primary jurisdiction, of a dqpartmental 
college, Ac.; and has manufactures of serges and other 
woollen stuffs, hats, and tanneries. (Hugo, art. Tarn-et- 
Garonne.) 

CASTELVETRANO, a town of-Sicily, prov. Tra¬ 
pani, cap. cant., on a hill, 6 m. from the sea, and 12 m. 
E. Mascara. Pop. 12,669. It is well built with stone, 
the streets being spacious and disposed with some at¬ 
tention to regularity; and there are several churches and 
convents. It has, however, a decaying appearance, and, 
in fact, the population has declined above 2,000 since 
1798. {Giomalc di Slati*tica, i. 04. Ac.) 

CASTIGLIONE-DELLE-SITVIERE, a town of 
Austrian Italy, prov. Mantua, on a hill, 22 m. N.W. 
that city. Pop. 5,300. It is surrounded by a low wall, 
and contains several churches, the ruins of a castle, and 
a conventual seminary; but is chiefly noted for a det'isive 
victory gained here l^ the French over the Austrians, 
5th August, 1796; from which Marshal Augereau derived 
his title of Due de Castiglione. (Oe*terr. Nat. Bneyct , 
^c.) 

CASTILE, the central and largest division of Spain 
lying between lat. S8b 2N and 42° 50* N., and long. 1^ 2' 
and 87' W.; it has, N. and N.E., the territory of 
Reinosa, Alava, and Navarre ; E., Aragon and Va¬ 
lencia; S.E., Murcia; S., Andalusia; W., Estremadura 
and Leon: length about 306 m. from N. to S.; mean 
breadth about 160 m. Area about 48,600 sq. m. It is di¬ 
vided into 2 parts by a range of high mountains, called, 
in diflhrent parts, Urbians, Corpetaaos, Sierra de Gua- 
darama, Gata, Somosierra, and De Estrella. The country 
to the N. of the ridge, having been the first recovered 
from the Saracens, is called Old, whilst that to the S. is 
named New Castile. Old Castile comprises the modern 
provinces of Burgos, Soria, Segovia, and Avila, so 
named after their chief towns. New Castile comprises 
the provinces of Madrid, Guadalidara, Cuenqa, Toledo, 
and La Mancha; each also so called i^r the names of 
their chief towns, except La Mancha, whose cap. is 
Ciudad Real. Principal towns, exclusive of the capitals, 
are Osma, Calaborra, LogroQo, Calxoda, Haro. Alfaro, 
Miranda, Briviosca, Almaaar, Toledo, Arauiues, Alcala 
de Henares, Talavera dy la Kcina, lllescas, Zurlta, Tem- 
bleque, Villanueva, Ac. The Ebro, Douro, Tims, and 
Guadlana have their sources In this province. The first 
flows S.E., along the N.E. boundaiy, to the Mediter¬ 
ranean ; the Douro and Tagus, to the Atlantic; and the 
Guadiana, W.S.W.tothe same. There are many other 
rivers, affluents of the above. The Xucar, flowing E to 
the Mediterranean, also rises in this province. the 

chain of mountains that separates (Jld and New C a i ti lc 
there are 3 other important chains that traverse these 
provinces. First, the Sierra de Toledo, wlikh winds 
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itmlcIreidwlT jttit Paroca, flrom tfao Castilian chaliK and 
ttaft nun B. W. nealrly parallel to It, to the bills of 
Cnu, near Merida. Next, the Sierra Morena, or Black 
Moontaiiu. beginning irimve Alcares, near the source of 
the Ouada^uiVir, and running, like the two former, 
nearly S.W., to Uie narrow pass of Montegll. Lastly, 
(he sierra Nevada, OT Snowj' Mountains, that com¬ 
mence between the sources of the Xucar, Gaudiana, and 
Guadalquivir, and extend into Andalusia. These last 
are here extremely steep and bare, mostly schistose, and 
often coated with limestone. They have white quarts in 
considerable veins; and valuable dark green, and a pro¬ 
fusion of otlier marbles. The N.B. port of the Sierra 
Morena is of considerable height, and rather resembles 
table-land than a ridge of hills. The seasons are very 
dlflbrent on the two sides of this raage. In Andalusia, 
the vines are all in leaf, and the fruit is set, when, on 
the N. side, hardly a leaf is to be seen, or a bud to be 
found in the vineyards. There are here a few remains 
of former forests, which might have existed when Cer¬ 
vantes made these parts the scene of the exploits of his 
hero; and a variety of flowering shrubs, particularly the 
rock-rose, or gum cistus, from which manna Is procured, 
and sumach. In this chain are vertical beds of argil¬ 
laceous schist, and beds of grained quartz, with entire 
hills of pudding stone, and some porphyry, and the finest 
Jasper. It is tne richest in minerals of any in the king¬ 
dom } and has veins of gold and silver. The quicksilver 
mines at Almaden have been worked for nearly 3,000 
years, and furnished the vermilion sent to ancient 
Rome. They produce annually 2,000,000 lbs. of quick¬ 
silver. {Bowlet^ Historia Natural de EspatUit P; 12<; A 
Year in Spain^ by a young American^ i. 199.) The Cas¬ 
tilian mountains are composed of gneiss granite, which 
often terminates in peaks of great lielght; schist, lime¬ 
stone, sandstonp, breccia, quartz, marble, gypsum, frc. 
The Guadarama mountains, about 20 m. N. W. Madrid, 
are bleak, dreary, and barren near their summits, which, I 
in many places, are covered with nearly perpetual snow, 
indicating that they must be 8,000 or 9,000 ft. above the 
level of the sea; the limit of peroetual snow in these la¬ 
titudes being about 9,900 ft. Ttie height of Moncayo, 
the highest mountain in Castile, is estimated at 9,600 ft. 
The rock, being partly decomposed, forms a light soil 
that produces the Jumtter euTopeu*^ Daphne mezereon, 
nuUiiearia ruavittgenuta^ thyme, and a great many other 
aromatic herbs. The cistus tribes abound at every level 
on the granite mountains, not covered with snow: pines 
appear on the summits; the noble oak and the elm 
near their bases. ( Toumend^ 11. 106.) The scenery is 
often of the wildest description; the mountains full of 
deep cuts and ravines, mostly the beds of winter tor¬ 
rents ; aged and stunted plnbs hang upon their ^ges, 
and are strewn upon the brown acclivities around; and 
Imre rocks frequently project over the passes, and force 
them to Rie very ed^ of undefended precipices, (/agfrr, 
1. 356.) The quality of the soil is various; in some 
parts a blackish or brown nitrous clay, which is ex¬ 
tremely fertile; In others, light and stony, and little pro¬ 
ductive. New Castile is in great part clayey, and covered 
with ratchll. Besides the minerals mentioned above, 
the Castiles produce calamine, ochre, bole armeniac, fine 
emery, rock crystal, salt, many curious stones and fossil 
•hells, hot and cold saline springs; and in the moun¬ 
tains are many remarkable caverns, that contain beautiful 
stalactites, in a variety of fantastic forms. Near Mo- 
Una is the hill of La Platilla, which has a remarkable 
mine of copper, in masses of white quartz. Though the 
ore is near the surfoce, the hill is covered with plants. 
Townsend had no doubt that there is tin near Daroca. 
il. 218, 219. 308.; li. 106.; Mfibrno, Diedonario Oet^a- 
feot U. 467. et sea .; Dillon's Travels ihrowh Snotn, 
p. no. 112.115. m. 202. 205—207. 237. 239.; ArUillon 
Gi^apkie ItEspagne, p. 8-14.) 

Ine dimate of the Castiles is in general healthy; that 
of Old Castile is rather cold and moist. In New Castile 
it is excessively dry: but rendered healthy by the purity 
of the prevaillDg winds, and the great elevation of the 
country; but this altitude sometimes exposes it to strong 
dry wuds, which, not meeting with the thick woods 
by which they were formerly tempered, are found very 
unpleasaot, and at times, even dangerous, at Madrid, in 
winter, by producing pulmonary complaints. The height 
of the pMeam of Castile reduces the mean temperature 
tc^MBw^ahr., while on the coasts of Spain it is from 
taWli Theordinaryextremeg of temperature, in na- 
drld,' are 90^ Fahr. in summer, and V2P in whiter: but 
the thermometer often rises to above 100°, and falls be¬ 
low 140. 

ProiMt.—.The principal product of the Castiles is 
com, smne of whidi they export to Valencia, Andalusia, 
and Bstremadura. Link says that no country has wines 
so strong, and yet so swe^ though but little exported, 
cw kaom dbroad. (p. 115.) The most celebrated is that 
(he Val de PeQas, or, ** Valley of Stones,” inXa 
Mancha. It Is a dry, strong, red wine of the Burgundy 
i^x:itfs,and is said to he so plentiful and cheap that a I 


bottle may be had in the country for Ud. (Year in Spasm 
11.81.) Itisdrunfc by Ae better classesaU over the Cas¬ 
tiles ; but in the greatest pmfection in its native district, 
on account of tlie taint given it Iw the skins in which it 
is carried to a distance, li. 20.) The Castiles 

produce also pulse, and some nruit and oiL Hemp, flax, 
madder and saffopn, are partially cultivated Garden 
stufft are not abundant. On the mountains and in the 
pastures considerable numbers of block cattle,aliilep, and 
mules are raised; but the increase of (be litter has 
almost annihilated the race of good horses in the Cas¬ 
tiles. iBourgoing, 11. 92.) There are fallow deer, wild 
boars, wolves, hares, peacocks, and aU kinds of poultry, 
and small game in abundance. The larger game has 
decreased through the breaking up of the land near the 
royal seats during the absence of Ferdinand VIL Bears 
are seen in some ports, and lynxes are not uncommon in 
the high mountains. (LAiit, p. 101.118.) Not only the 
fallow land, but the cultivated fields in New Castile, are 
foil of two species of broom (genista spheerocarpa and 
rmmosperma\ and tho Daphne gaidium. They grow 
to nearly six feet In height and have a great eflbet on 
the prospect. These plants, with tho asphodelus ra- 
mosusy and several other bulbous plants that abound in 
the pasture'fields, give a peculiar raorocter to the land¬ 
scape of Spain. There is a want of trees, which is partly 
attributable to the flat and unsheltered nature of the 
plains, and the dryness of the climate, but chiefly to a 
prejudice against them, entertained from time imme¬ 
morial ; the peasantry thinking that they are good for 
nothing, unless it be to attract and shelter vermin. They 
dislike them so much that they destroy those planted by 
government along the high roads, ft Is believed that 
the want of trees to attract humidity has promoted that 
droimht which, next to bad government. Is the curse of 
the Castiles. From the Douro to the Ta^ there is not 
a stream ankle deep, except when swollen by floods. 
( Year in SpaiUy i. 136.; Inglis. 1.368.) Agriculture is 
in the most backward state: but with a comparatively 
thin population, having little interest in the soil, which 
is monopolised by the clergy and nobility, and there 
being few great towns, to take of any surplus produce 
that might be raised,—what else could be expected? 
Irrigation, which, in such country is Indispensable, is 
but very little practised, and even manuring is all but 
neglected: and thus, while three fourths of the country 
remain fallow, the rest produces only podl* crops of 
grain or potatoes. The great distance between the 
towns, the badness of the ri^s, and still more the inse. 
curity of life and property, which prevents the farmer 
from living insulatra on his farm, are additional checks 
to agriculture. Eight or ten miles frequently intervene 
without a single habitation, and the country looks, what 
it really is, poor and miserable in the extreme. Nothing 
can be more gloomy than the appearance of tho towns, 
with old-fashioned towers projecting out of a dismal 
group of houses plastered over with clay. At the en- 
trance of each is a gate for receiving the duties on all 
articles that pass; and in tho centre a square, rouud 
which are the buildings occupied by the Ayiintamlcnto, 
or municipality, the posada,or inn, and the butcher, baker, 
tailor, cobWr, and village surgeon, or barber. Most of tho 
towns exhibit every symptom of decline. (SlideUy i. 136.; 
IngliSy 1. 56.) There is nearly a total want of free com¬ 
munication, all but the maui road to France being neg¬ 
lected. The road between Madrid and Toledo is mostly 
carried over ploughed fields, sometimes with hardly a 
visible track. The. diligences are drawn by seven or 
eight mules, with two drivers. Galeras, or wagons on 
rorings, are also used for travelling. (IngUSy 1. 56.: 

Lmky p. 85.90.) Several canals have been projected and 
commenced at dlflhrent periods; but not one of them has 
been finished. 

Manufoctures, though formir^ considerable, arc now 
at a very low ebb. The cloths of Segovia were once the 
best in Europe; and there aw still some woollen fobrics, 
among whlcn is the fomous vigogna cloth and coarse 
camlets, serges, and flannels, and some of wrought silks, 
silk stockings and gloves, galloons, blond lace, coarse 
linens, hats, caps, som, saltpetre, gunpowder, the cele¬ 
brated plate-glass of at. Ildcfonso, white earthenware, 
tanned leather, paper. &c. *, but they are all inconsider¬ 
able. Castile has little commerce: wool is the staple 
commodity. The exportation of sheep was always strictly 
forbidden, till by the treaty of Basle the French were al¬ 
lowed to purchase 5,000 Merino rams and as many ewes; 
and from this stock, and subsequent exportations from 
Spain, the quality of the wools of France, England, Ger¬ 
many, and other parts of tho world, has been grea^ im¬ 
proved. 

The foUi^ng table has been given as a pretty accu¬ 
rate account of the area and population of the two 
Castiles in 1833. Valladolid and Valencia are soniBtimes 
included in the Castiles; but they did not imnarly 
belong to them, and are excluded in this table. ^ 
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People. — The Castilians have the characters of I 
probity, sobriety, and moderation; thi^ ore serious 
and contemplative, which makes them, at first, seem 
gloomy and haughty; but, after a time, they are found 
not deficient in the agree^e qualities. They have to I 
boast of many illustrious men; at the head of whom | 
stand Cervantes, the inimitable author of Don Quixote, j 
and Lopez dc Vega. They are not what would be called 
hospitable, but they are, notwithstanding, generous. 'Iho 
rohfdle and uppgr classes arc fond of display and osten¬ 
tation to an extraordinary degree, while incousideratc- 
ness and carelessness are conspicuous in the characters 
both of the lower and middle classes. Almost every one 
lives up to his Inbome ; even the employtes, whose tenure 
of office is so uncertain, seldom lay by anything, and ge¬ 
nerally die pennyless. But the love of case 4ind pleasure, 
and proncncss to indolence, is less marked, perhaps, in 
Castile than in the southern provinces. Their want of 
indubtry is the result of the circumstances under which 
tlicy iiave been placed, and of their vicious institutions. 
No man will be iudustrious, where industry doc» not 
bring glong with it a corresponding reward; and this it 
very rarely docs in Spain, the Castilians the 

means of Improving their condition by labour, their 
apathy and hstlossncss would speedily give place to 
activity and enterprise. In Madrid, and generally in Cas¬ 
tile, there is something more of luxwy jit the table than 
in the N. provinces, though the Spaniards in general are 
abstemious, and little addicted to its pleasures. The 
dining-room is generally the meanest apartment; but the 
houses of respect able persons are scrupulously clean, par¬ 
ticularly the kitchens and bed-rooms. {Inglis^ i. 142.) 
li^male education liegins to improve; besides embroidery 
and music, a little history and geography is taught in the 
schools, though not in the convents, w'here the Iiigher 
orders are educated. In the time of the constitution of 
the Cortes, there were two Lancastrian schools for boys 
and one for girls at Madrid; but those for the boys were 
suppressed on the king'# return. The influence of the 
regular clergy is diin^ished much more than that of the 
monks, who are still, through the austerities they prac¬ 
tise, and the aims they distribute at the convent doors, 
held in considerable veneration, except in Madrid, where 
less attention is paid to religious ceremonies and pro¬ 
cessions than in any other city of Spain. The large 
towns have a sombre aspect, the women being nearly ml 
in black, without a bonnet or a riliand. Every one has a 
mantilla or scarf thrown over the shoulders, which varies 
in quality with the station of the wearer. Besides a 
waistcoat and jacket of cloth, covered with abundance of 
silver buttons, the men usually wear a sheepskin jacket 
with the woolly side outwards; or, instead of this, an 
ample brown cloak, the right fold of which is thrown over 
the left slioulder witli a Homan air. The head is co¬ 
vered with a pointed cap of black velvet, the ends of which 
being drawn down over the ears, leave exposed a high 
forehead and manly features. They have tight breeches, 
sustained above the hips by a red sash, and fastened the 
whole way down the outsiae of the thigh by bell buttons, 
woollen stockings, stout shoes, and leather gaiters, cu¬ 
riously embroidered, and fastened at top with a gay-co- 
loured string. {Slidell^ i. 138.) Tlie love of dancing is 
universal among them: the ladles usually dance well, 
but in a style quite different from the French; they | 

a h and talk while they dance, and are strangers to that 
esqrie silence and grfivi^ that prevail among the 
quadrillers of France and England. Music is much 
cultivated; and it is rare to find a female, even in the 
middle ranks, who is not a good pianist (7wg/is,i.l09.). 
Among their amusements, the bull-fights, to which all 
classes are passionately aildictedf must not be forgotten. 
Those have been prohibited several times; and the cru¬ 
elties practised at them are, as Mr. Inglis justly observes, 
sufficient to stamp them with the character of brutality 
and barbarism, yet there is nothing of deliberate cru¬ 
elty in the character of the Spaniards, and they have as 
little, porh^s, of hard-hoartodness as other people. The 
use' of the toledo, or bravo, to revenge private wrongs, is 
now unknown. Horse-racing was attempted to be intro- 
duceiLby the duke of San Carlos, at Madrid, in 1880, 
with m English hofse against a Spanish one: but the 
Engli^ hoirse was beaten by foul play, and the duke in- 
suited as he left the ground. 

The Castilian is the standard dialect of the Spanish 
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language. During the struggles with the Moors, many 
dlowcts of the Romanxo^ or mixture of the Latin with 
the Germanic tongues, grew up in Spain, which flnaliy 
melted Into three—the Galician, Castilian, and Catalo¬ 
nian. On the marriage of Isabella, queen of Castile, 
with Ferdinand of Aragon, the Castllfau Komonto be¬ 
came the language of me c'oifrt, and has mafaitained Its 
pre-eminence ever since. 

—The Castlles anciently formed parts of 
CanlaSnm^ and the country of the CelU^eH, Oretani. and 
Carpelant's and, like the rest of Spain, were successively 
over-run by Romans, Goths, and Saracens. After the 
expulsion of tiie Saracens, and various vlclssttudes, the 
sovereignty of Castile came by mafriage to Sancho*1II., 
king of Navarre, whose son Ferdinand was made kfam of 
Castile in 1034. He married the sister of Veremond ni., 
king of Leon, but afterwards killed his fkther-in-law 
in battle, and was himself crowned king of Leon, in 
1037. The crowns of Castile and Leon were afterwards 
separated and again united several times, till, ^ tbemar- 
ri^e of Isabella, who hold both crowns, with Ferdinand, 
king of Aragon, in 1479, the three kin^oms were, as at 
present, consolidated into one. Castile, as well as the 
rest of Spain, has for a lengthened peiiod been exposed 
to the scourge of a civil war carried on without seal on 
either side, but with the most detestable perfidy and 
cruelty. 

CASTILLON, a town of France, dcp. Gironde, cap. 
cant., on the Dordogne, 11 m. E.K.E. Liboum. Pop. 
2,9G0. In 1431, an obstinate engagement was fought 
under the walls of this town between the English and 
French, when the latter w6re victorious. In the com¬ 
mune of Castillon are the remains of the ChAteau de. 
Montaigne^ to which the illustrious essayist of that name 
retired in 1672, and where he breathed his last on the 
13th of September, 1592. (/ftfgo, art* Gironde .* Biog. 
Universelll) ^ 

CASTLEBAR, an ini. town of Ireland, prov. Con¬ 
naught,, co. Mayo, at the N. extremity of the lake of 
the same name, *120 m. W. by N. Dublin. Pop. in 1821, 
5,404; in 1831,6,373; pop of par. in 1834,12,727; of whom 
1,123 were of the cstab. church, 10 Prot. dlss. and 11,594 
R. Catholics. It was taken by a French force under Ge¬ 
neral Humbert, which landed at Killalaln 1798, but was 
shortly after evacuated on the approach of the main army 
of the British under Lord Cornwallis. It Is the assize 
town of the co., and consists of a square, and along street 
with some branches. The par. church and a R.Cath. chapel 
are new, large, and elegant buildings; there are also a 
meeting-house for Methodists, a large parochial school, 
a national school, an infirmary, and two dispensaries. 
There are barracks for artillery and infantry, fit to ac¬ 
commodate 650 men. The constabulary and the revenue 
police have stations here. By a charter of James 1. In 
1G13, the corporation consists of a portreeve, 15 bur¬ 
gesses, and a commonalty, which returned 2 mem. to the 
Irish 11. of C. till the Union, when it was disfruicbised. 
The assizes for the co. are held here; also general ses¬ 
sions in Jan. and Oct., and petty sessions every Satur- 
lay. The court-houseLis an elegant, well-arrangw build¬ 
ing. The county prison, lately eredted on the radiating 
principle, has 128 cells, and 33 other sleeping-rooms: 
average number of prisoners, in 1837, 163. Linen ^nd 
linen yarn is manufactured to some extent, and sold in 
the linen-hall; there are also tobacco and soap manufac¬ 
tories, a tannery, and a brewery. Duty was pud, in 183G, 
on 2,.597 busiiels of malt. There is an extensive trade in 
grain, and other agricultural produce. Markets on Satur¬ 
days ; fairs, 11th of May, 9th of July, 16th of 8<>pt., anil 
18th of November. A branch of the National Bank was 
opened here in 1836. Post-office revenue, in 1831, 9C8/.; 
in 1836, 857/. A mail-coach plies between the town and 
Beilina; and that from Baflinasloe to Westport passes 
through it, as does a car ftom Westport to Tuam. The 
trade of the town is not sufficient to afford permanent 
employment to tlie working classes, who depend chiefly 
on the temporary work procured from the surrounding 
formers, and are therefore often subject to the pressure 
of want. Turf ftiel is abundant. {SUU, Surv. g 




ISTLECOMER, an inland town of Ireland, prov. 
Ijclnster, co. Kilkenny, on the Deen, an affluent of the 
Noro,52m.S.E.Dublin. pQp.,in 1821,909; in 1881,2,486. 
Pop. of par., in 1834, 13,435, of whom 1,439 were pf the 
estab. church, 9 Prot. diss., and 11,987 R. Cath. The 
town, which suffered much In an unsuccessful by 

the insurgents in 1798. consists of a main street planted 
on each side, and of some others branching from It, and 
is remarkable fur neatness and good order. The par, 
church on a neighbouring hill, alarge R. Calli. chapel^ 
a convent, a Methodist meeting-house, a court-house, a 
dispensary, and a barrack, are the principal lioiUUngs. 
Little trade is carried on, the place d^vuig its support 
chiefly from the neighbouring collieiies, which ftiwjjfh 
a copious supply of fuel to the adicdnlng counties. 
The quantities raised in 1836, were, 49,664 tons of coal, 
valued at from 10s. to Ids. per ton} and 58,854 tons of 
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the naoM of a^'we in its Immedfato vicinity), an inl. 
i or barony of Scotland, jao. or stowartry of Kirk- 
ight, par. Kelton, on the high road from Dumfries 
to Poi^patnck, 18 m. from the former, and 68 from the 
latter. Fnp. 1*000. It Is neat and well built, and con* 
sists of a main street along the road, with several lesser 

S I mnnlttg at right anglA or jrarallel to it. It is 
a modem town, and is wholly Indebted for its 
Doe and prosperity to the advancing wealth of 
the thrivliMi agriottUural district by which it is sur¬ 
rounded. ns Gonsemience has been of late years ma¬ 
terially Increased by the transfer to it of tho weekly com 
and csitle markets, the most important in the co., origin¬ 
ally held at Rhone House, a small village, distant lOm. 
The fomous horse-lkir of Kelton HUl is still h^ at 
Rhone House; but it has lost mudi of its original im¬ 
portance, as horses from Ireland, which formed Its staple, 
are now generallv sent direct to the fairs in Englandf by 
steam. Instead of taking a circuitous land route by Kelton 
Hill. It has an extensive retail traile, but no manufac¬ 
tures, unless we Include a brewery under that designation, 
llie town had till recently a native bank: it has at present 
two branch banks. 

GASTLBTOK, a par. of England, co. Derby, hund. 
High Peak. Area 10,1M acres. Pop. (1831) 1.3». The 
village is 148 m. N. by W. London. The vale of Castle- 
tonfr Ip the heart of the Peak district, about 1,000 ft. 
below the levid of the surrounding hill ranges, and is 
6 m. in length, and from 1 to 2 m. In Width, with several 
smaller daiM opening to it on the N. and S. It is a 
fertile tract watered by several rivulets, and approached 
from the Ohapel-le-Frith side, through a long and deep 
chasm, crossing the mountain range, and called the 
** Wlnnets** or wlndgates, from the strong gusts and 
currents of air that usually prevail: the road winds 
down a considerable declivity, between precipices rising 
upwards of 1,000 ft. on each side, and opens, by a sudden 
turn, on toe vale, in .which there are 8 villages, Hope, 
Brough (both in the parish of Hope), and Gastleton. 
The utter is at the base of a stsfrp rock, whose summit 
is crowned Iw the xuins of the Castle of the Peak, con¬ 
sidered by KingCVimfwefifa Attiiqua) e genuine spe¬ 
cimen of the Saxon period t though the traditions of the 
neii^bourhood asenbe it to Wm. PevereU, a natural 
son Of the Norman Conqueror. The keep is still nearly 
entire; and some portions of the outer walls. In many 
plac^ SO ft. hi^ and 0 ft. tbidc. The church is small, 
but oonsldereA a very interesting relib of toe early 
pointed style: here are also a 'Weslman chapel, and an 
endowed charity school, in which 28 scholars are edu¬ 
cated. The fobebs. are chiefly employed In the mines of 
the surrounding district, whidi produce lead, calamine, 
and the coloured fluor spar called " blue John,’* much 
in .request for vases and other ornaments.. The whole 
. of toe calcareous strata in the vicinity are remark- 
sibly deranged, and are also obaracterued by mune- 
rotis.daf«nioas Assures and the frequent disappearance 
pr straams (through what are termed swallow-holes), 
whU^ after fahtorranean courses of various lengthy, 
emerge to Che light. The outer chamber of the 
Gfcet Ftok, nr Devil's Cavern, has a natural arch of 
about 120 ft» ftlMai several small cottages have been 
built in Its toe jest of the chambers are onhr to be ex- 
pk^ by torcbes} toqy extend about 2^ ft. from the 
entrance to toe InMnUost end, where, though there are 
probAblyntherbbnyond, the rocks dose down so neara 
anbCerranean stream as to prevent further access: this 
stream has to be crossed- two or three times in proceed¬ 
ing, nudat one part a smell beat Is kept for the purpose. 
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endphsnomeoaiiitoNMngtosoienee. On 4he attainder 
of toegnmdson of WUUem Peverell of the Peak (for 
poisoi^ titeenri of Chester), the castle was granted bf 
Ben. 11. to his eon, afterwards King John i sutoeqoeaUy 
Edw. III. gave it to Jnhnof Oaimt; since which It has 
formed part of the duchy of Laotoiter, and is at praseni 
leased fay toe duke of Devonshire. (Rsoultos afj^kmd 
amd Wtieis Iwiois’j Mag,Srti, / iUodea’s Peak Samenfi 
Lemd^Qeoi, Tranil vol.vl.; Amikracotoetas Furaian^t 
Aeenmt of Derbythire Demmiatim^ 

CA8TRE8, a town of Franee, d^*' Tarn, cap. aivetad., 
to an agreeable and fertile valley, on the Agout, to m. 
S.S.B. Alby {let. 49P N., long. 20 hV E. Pop., ex 

com., 18,230. This, though not the capital. Is the prlnci<^ 

a ll town of thedep., and is thriving and Industrious. It is 
vided into two parts by the river, over which it has two 
bridges. It is but Indlfforently built, and the streets are 
narrow and winding. The principal building is the old 
episcopal palace, now the tome pr^etwre g it has also 
barracks, workhouses, an exchange, a theatre, and a fine 
promenade. It Is the seat of a court of primary iuris- 
oiction; and baa a model school, a dloopsan seminary, 
with 118 pupils, a Protestant consistorialUBhurch, a class 
of linear design, a public library with 6,im volumes, Ac. 
There are here extensive manufketures of cloth and 
woollen stuflh. with estaldisbments for the spinning of 
cotton, linen fabrics, paper fabrics, dye-works, bleacb- 
flelds, tanneries, &c. it has also copper forges and 
CotindridSe 

Castres espoused, in the 16th century, the Protestant 
party, and Henry IV. resided in It fot a lengthened 
period. Its ramparts were demolished by Louis XIII., 
aqd the bishopric was suppressed at the Kevolutton. It 
is the blrttalace of Dader the critic, of Rapin the his¬ 
torian of England, and of the Abbd Sabatier. iJBugo, 
art. TVim, Diet. Giog.) 

CASTRO, a sea-port town of Naples, prov.Terrad’Ot- 
ranto, on the Adriatic, 28 m. S.S.E. Lccce; Iat.4(P O' 26" 
N.,long.l8O20’26''E. Pop. 8,00a It has an old castle 
and a cathedral, and to the seat of a bishopric. It 
, was sacked by the Turks in the 16th century; and since 
, then has suirered much from the Inroads of Barbary 
, cruisers. Its harbour admits only small vessels. The 
environs are productive of corn, wine, cotton, and fruits. 

I CASTRO DEL RIO EL LEAL (an. CoilraJulbt)^ 
a town of Spain, prov. Cordova, on the Guadajos, 16nu 
' S.E. Cordova. Pop. O^TOO. It has 2 churches, 2 hospitals, 

' a foundling hospital, 2 seminaries for the education of 
boys and girls; and a castle t with manufactures of wool 
' Rod hemp. 

I CAS'raOGIOVANN I (an. Euna) a town of Sicily, 

I prov. Catania, cap. cant., almost in the centre of the 
island, 66 m. E.S.E. Palermo, in a plain about 5 m. in 
drc., being the summit of a lofty aim almost inaccessible 
mountain, more than 4,000 ft. above the level of the sea. 
Pop. 12,743. This city, so celebrated in antiquity as. the 
birth-place of Ceres, and the site of her roost siwred 
temple, is now oqe of the poorest and most decayed 
towns in the island. It still, however, commands an ex¬ 
tensive and delightful prospect, is well supplied with 
excellent water, and has a clear salubrious atmosphere. 
The surrounding country, Which Is very fertile, was, 
in antiquity, ornamented with innumerable groves, tem¬ 
ples, Ac., appropriated to the worship of Cpres and 
Proserpine. Livy has correctly described the dty as 
built In excelio loco ac pnerupio g and Cicero has given 
an eloquent description of the town, temple, and statue 
of Ceres, carried off by the wholesale plunderer, Verres: 

** Simtdaerum Cererii Enna^ ex sud sede ae domo, nw- 
quod trot folr, ut himinee^ quum viderent^ aui 
ipBom videre n.Cererem^ out efflg^em Cereriis non ku- 
mand manu/aetamt ted cmlo detaptmnt orbitrari ntur,** 
But all traces of the temple„as well as of the worship of 
the goddtos, have disappeared'. The castle in the mo¬ 
dern town, which is going tost to ruin, is, according to 
Sir R. C. Hoare,6vldkitly of Saracen or Norman origin. 

About 5 m. from the town, at the foot ofthemmiutain, 
to toe lismous lakoyta to«tM>rders of which 



HcnsIfa-ftiMrl 
Wasgathsifd.* 

The oraton and poets of antiquity have exhausted 
their powers to deserl^g the beauty and suhUraity of 
tfato fomous lake. (See,lliioiig otoers, Ciberobt Ferrem, 
Iv. 148.; Oetf, Met Ub. v.RnTsBA.) But it no longer wears 
the livery of perpetnil tprlng ( its groves have bean cut 
down,atid Ita tompfos leveD$ with toe dust 1 AUlsde- 
solsto and deserted s— 

Its iiitoed herthfs are fetUi and loathsome, and in tlie 
sanraper nontos exhale a pestUanttal afr. . 

Bnna was toe ooartors of the revoltod'slaves 
wider Bunns during the flrst servile war to Sldty. Hera 
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lhf 7 defied for leveral year* the power of Rome, ahd 
defeated three Prwtorlan armies. At last thmr were 
entirely delated under the walls of Mesdna. V the 
consul Piso: and Enna was subsequently taken by the 
consul Rmmius, and the slaves put to the sword or cru- 
dfled. (Besides the authorities already referred to. see 
Sir B. C, Hoare*$ Clauical Tow. ii. 847. &c. i RuueWi 
Sici^, p. 114.; and the Ancient Univertal HUftory^ xli. 
41d.^ * 

CATALONIA (Span. Calolufla), a prov. of Spain, 
occupying the N.E. portion of the k., between lat.40O sO' 
and AiP 51' N., and long. (P IV and 3^ 21' E. It is of a 
triangular shape, and has the E. Pyrenees, which sepa- 
' rate it flrom France, on the N.; the Mediterranean on the 
B. t and Aragon, andasmall part of Valencia, on the W. 
Greatest length and breadth, 190 and 130 m.; area about 
12,1 .'K) sq. m., including Andorra. Offsets fVom the Pyre¬ 
nees spread themselves through the whole prov. from N. to 
S., forming valleys of larger or smaller extent, like those 
of Ampuridan, Urgel, Aran, Lerida, Ac. Towards the 
middle of the prov., 29 m. N.W. from Barcelona, is the 
celebrated Monserrat, 4,500 ft. in height} and farther S., 
on the Ebro, (s the Sierra de la Llena. The J^reneos 
are not so rugged on this as on the French side, and 
descend gradually towards the Mediterranean. They 
are mostly granitic. The other mountains of Catalonia 
are in many respects similar. The mountain of Cardona, 
17 m. N.W. Monserrat, almost in the centre of the prov., 
is a solid mass of pure rock-salt, without the least crevice 
or Assure, between 400 and 600 ft. high, and 3 m. in clrc. 
This pi:odigious mass of salt is unparalleled in Europe, 
and perhaps in the world. In almost any other country 
it would be turned to great account, and be made the 
means of an extensive trade: but here, owing to the 
badness of the roads and the difficulty of access, this In¬ 
exhaustible source of wealth is but little known, and 
comparatively neglected. {Dillon's Travels in Spain, 
p. 300.) Near Olot, in this prov., about 55 m. N. Bar¬ 
celona, Is a remarkable district of extinct volcanos, that 
has been visited and described by Mr. Lyell. It oontains 
about 14 distinct cones, with craters. The greatest 
number of perfect cones are close to Olot; and the level 

S lain on which the town stands has clearly, according to 
Ir. l^yell, been produced by the flowing down of lava 
from the adjoining hills. Must of these volcanos are os 
entire as those near Naples, or on the flanks of Etna. 
Some of them contain caverns called bt{fadors^ from 
which a current of cold air blows during summer. There 
is no record of any eruption here; but the town of Olot 
was nearly destroyed by an earthquake in 1421. (Pnn- 
ciples of Geology, li. 38., 3d ed.) The mountains in the 
S. of the prov., near the coast, are limestone. On the 
E. of Gervera gypsum dnly is met with; but more to the 
W. it gives place to chalk. The coast is mostly bold and 
rugged. In the N. is Cape Creus, the most E. point of 
Sl^n, being the extremity of a rocky peninsula stretch¬ 
ing out into the sea, and separating the Gulph of Ly¬ 
ons from that of Rosas, I^.42<^ 19'53" N., loM. 2P Tff 16" 
E. The prov. is well watered. One of the affluents of the 
Ebro, the Naguera, forms for nearly 60 m. the line of 
demarcation between it and Aragon. The Ebro itself 
enters the prov. at Mequinenza, and flowing through its 
most S. portion by-Tortosa and Amporta, falls into the 
Mediterranean 16 m. E. from the latter. The Segre,with 
its affluents, unites with the Ebro at Mequinenza. The 
principal rivers, unconnected with the Ebro, are the 
Idobregat and Ter, the one flowing S.E., and the other 
E., to we Mediterranean. 

The Pyrenees furnish iron, copper, zinc, and manga¬ 
nese. There are lead mines in various districts. Coal is 
abundant, bqt much difficulty has always been encoun¬ 
tered in working it, from the want of capital and of im¬ 
proved means of communication. Townsend says, that cop. 
per and sliver abound in the valley of Aran, and that coal, 
silver, and gold, have all been found in the vicinity of Le¬ 
rida. There is abundance of alum in the valley of Aran; 
nitre is produced roontaneously in the plains of urgel, and 
catha^ salts at Cervera The mountain of rock-salt at 
Cardona has been already notmed. There are marbles, 
Jasper, and other stones useflil in architecture and sculp¬ 
ture ; alabaster, amethysts, topazes, and coloured rock 
crystal; quartz, borytlc sp^ fluor spa, limestone, chalk, 
and gypsum, in all varieties; amianthuB, talc, serpentine, 
chalcedony, ifcc. There are many mineral waters wd 
hot^jtripgi. (MiSano ; Tmomendt Ul. 845.; 'Baurgotngt 

The air is dry and usually bright and clear in the 
interior; but on the coast it is vomble and moist; and 
in summer pestilential diseases not unfrequentlv prevail. 
The. mountains are every where covered with snow 
during the winter, and in the :^reneea frequently even 
in June. 

SoU and Produce, — About half the surfisoe is susem- 
tibli^f cultivation, the rest consisting of rocks, naked 
barra hills, and woodland. The mountain land is stony, 
and W of fragments of granite; but the valleys am 
mostly flsrtile. All sorts or grain ore grown; viz. wheat, 


ryw, maize, barley, oats, and millet. The plains of Am*^ 
purldan are suitable for rlcet but its euttfvatlon lapro- 
mblted, as prejudi^ to frealth. (MWono.) Fuim is 
prodneed in ul parts. Hemp, flak, saffron,'madde^ 
wood, anise, liquorice, and faalUa,,ara alsq.moduced. 
The B. districts yield good strong Wines, whi^ara fre¬ 
quently employed to mvp bodylto the wines of other 
provs,, and ere someBmes exported for that eumose 
& Cettq, and thence to Bordeaux- Oranges, Mons, 
and citrons, are fimnd on the ooaM; flgs and ahnonde 
are grown in the plain of Tarragona; aadghples, pears, 
cherries, quinces, medlars,, apneots, pesuwes. wsJnuts, 
(fflestnuts, and filberts, in sU toe plains. Oil, thou^ not 
of the bmt quality, is proffloced in all the wanner parts of 
the coast district. S^llk, honey, and Wax, are also pro¬ 
duced in considerable quantiues. Timber is plenufril, 
especially the roble-our^ beech, fir, elm, evergreen 
poplar, cork-tree, &c. Nuts and cork constitute im¬ 
portant articles of export from the prov., being in this 
reject xecond onty to linen and cotton goods and 
brandy. Bears and wolves are sometimes seen in the 
Pyrenees. Laborde estimated the produce of wool eg 
30,000 quintals. ^ 

Catalonia Is the best cultivated, and the peoplewe 
most Industrious, of any of the Spanish provs. This 
is owing to a variety of causes, but principally, perhaps, 
to its exemption from the alcavakt and other oppressive 
imposts {see Spain), and to the mode in which iimds are 
occupied. Generally, throughout Spain the land is dl- 
vidod into vast estates, held under a system of strict 
entail, and administered by stewards on account of the^ 
proprietors. The disastrous influence of this system it 
apparent in the low state of agriculture, and the wretch¬ 
edness of ttie peasantry, in most parts of the monarchy. 
But in Catalonia its Influence is materially modified oy 
the landlords having power, by what is called the eiis- 
phyteuHc contract, to lease a portioh of their estates. 
Phis they may do for a term of years, either abso¬ 
lute or conditional, for lives or in perpetuity: always 
reserving a quit-rent, as in the English copyhold, with « 
relief on every succession, a fine on the alienation of the 
land, and other seigniorial rights dependent on the cus¬ 
tom of the district. The reserved rent Is commonly 
paid in money; but the agreement is often for wine, oil, 
coni, or poultry. If the tenant quits before the end of 
his term (which he may do), he loses all claim for Im¬ 
provements, for which he must otherwise be paid. 
{Townsend, ili. 830.) Persons occupying land under 
this tenure have an obvious interest In its profitable cul¬ 
tivation ; and wherever it prevails the country is in a 
comparatively flourishing state. 

Irrigation Is the leading feature in the husbandry of 
the prov., and is carried to a great extent by means of 
canals and trenches cut from every available source; the 
maintenance of which, together with the distribution 
of the water, is committed to the care of a particular 
junta. Great numbers of forms are also watered by 
means of the noria, a machine introduced by the Ssi- 
racens for raising water from wells. The soil is in 
parts so very light that it is ploughed with a couple of 
oxen, and sometimes with one horse, or even mule$ 
but with the help of the water it is rendered fertile, 
and produces on the same root corn, wine, oranges, and 
olives. According to Mr. Townsend, the common pro¬ 
duce of wheat is 10, and in rainy seasons, 15 for 1. 

(Year in Spain, by an American, i. 19. 83. 44. 60.; 
Townsend, 1. 98. 103. 179. 196., iU. 804. 31& 828.; MU 
Mano.) 

The silk and woollen manufactures of Catalonia wen 
formerly carried on to a great extent, and are still cf 
considerable value and importance. In the latter part 
of last century the cotton manufacture was introduced; 
but it has not succeeded; and Mifiano says, that for 
some years past its progress has been de mat en peor^^ 
from bad 1to worse. Exclusive of silks, cottons, and 
woollens, a good deal of linen is mode, with paper, hats, 
cordage, &c. All kinds of weaving are carried on upon 
the slopes of the Pyrenees, where wages are lowest; the 
webs being brought to Barcelona to be bleached and 
printed. Leather is largely monufectured, and shoe- 
making used to be one of the principal employments. In 
1786, the export of shoes from Barcelona only was esti¬ 
mated at 700,000 pairs, mostly for the colomes. Since 
the emancipation of the latter, this trade has greatly de¬ 
clined. Mifiano reckons tlie export of shoes in 1826 at 
200,000 pairs; and according to Inglis, the shoe-makinf ' 
business, which formerly employed 8,000 hands In Bar¬ 
celona, had entirely ceased in that city. Distillation ts 
also extensively carried on; the exports of bramdy 
amounting, according to Mifiano, to 85,000 pipes a year. 
Cannon and small arms, soap, glass, sbeeUron, and cop- 
pet utensils, are also produced. Women, in the afrlctu- 
tural dlstrictS|jm employed in the making ofrblond and 
other laces. The shipbuilding, formerly emnM on at 
Barcelona, Mataro. and other plaoes on tlie coMt, where 
timber was cheep, has nearly ceased. Tammona is the 
chief place In the prov. for the expott w nuts, al- 
O o 
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noqdf. wteai, brandy, cork wood, arid cork bark. ^See 
TaMAOOIIA.) 

l%opop. or Catalonia waacfHmatcd In 1788 at 814,419. 
Aoootding to the utimate of Miflano, It amounted to 
U00«0(»bi 1896 (Ut.S8.); and later estimates rive nearly 
toe itnie rasulU The priac^ towns are Barcelona, 
Tarrafona, Gerona, Lerldo, Reus, Manresa, Tortosa. 
Ac. 

Tbe language of the Catalans Is a dialect of jtho'Ro- 
mance oc Provencal, at one time the common language 
in the S. of France, and in somoother parts. But it Is 
now a good deal Intermixed with Castilian and other 
words. Letters were successAilly cultivated at the cotut 
of Barcelona; and some of the counts attained to dis- 
• tinctlon as troubadours. 

Catalonia had for a lengthened period Its states, com. 
posed of the clergy, nobility, and commons, who shared 
the le^lative power with the sovereign. It had, also, 
particular and very extensive privileges, and a peculiar 
form of Jurlsiliction in the hands of magistrates, caUed 
v^ieroSt whose districts were named viguieries. The 
hlgheit court of ^tpeal was the royal council established 
in Catalonia. Their contributions to the king were 
not considered as imposts, but as voluntary gifts ; the 
Cidalans were to be tried by the laws of Catalonia only, 
and by native judges ; and their estates were never to be 
conflsrated, unless for treason. But these privileges were 
suppressed by Philip V. when he sulalued the province; 
and the laws of Catalonia were then assimilated to those 
of Castile. They have always, as already seen, been ex¬ 
empted from the alcavalot cientos^ and milionetf in lieu 
of which they paid 10 per cent, on all rents, whether 
belonging to individuals or communities, and on the sup¬ 
posed gains of morcliants and mechanics. 

The Catalans ore hardy, active, and industrious; and 
used to be distinguished by their attachment to their pri¬ 
vileges, and their Apposition to arbitrary power. But in 
this respect they seem to have undergone a material 
change; being now distinguished by their veneration for 
the apostolical party in church and state—a consequence 

K robablyof their ignorance and subservience to the priest- 
ood. There seems, indeed, to be little or no provision 
made for education. Philip V. suppressed the universi¬ 
ties of Barcelona, Lerida, Gerona, &c.; and established 
ill their stead only that of Cervera. There are acade¬ 
mies ill the principal towns ; but the great bulk of the 
i^ple appear to be without tiio means of instruction. 
Their improved condition is not therefore in any degree 
owing to their superior intelligence, hut to the compara¬ 
tively favourable -circumstances under which they have, 
in otlior respects, been placed. 

The diflbrcnce between the cottages of Catalonia and 
those of the other provinces of Spain is very visible. The 
houses and cottas here have an air of convenience and 
comfoit j there is glass in the windows, and the insides 
display the articles of himiture in common use. No 
beggars, and few ragged people, are seen; industry Is 
every where active; stones are removed from the ground 
and collected in heaps; fences are more generri and 
more neatly constructed; nobody is seen basking in the 
sun; even the women and gli'ls who attend the cattle do 
not nt idle, wrapped up in their plaids, but every one has 
her spindle in her hand. (/oghVr, ii. 804.) 

Catalonia anciently made a part of the Hispanta Tara, 
eoneiuit of the Romans. The Goths were its next masters, 
who spread themselves from it over the rest of Spain. On 
the fall of the Gothic empire, the Catalans submitted to 
the Moors, but the dominion of the latter was not of long 
duration. In the 8th ami 9th centuries, Catalonia, with tbe 
adjoining country of Roussillon, became an imlei>cndent 
State, subject to the counts or carls of Barcelona. Under 
their government, liberal institutions were established in 
the prov.; it was distinguished by its naval power, com¬ 
merce, and proBcienOT iu the arts; and Its fleets and ar¬ 
mies frequently Intermred irlth decisive cflbct itr the con. 
tests of the time. In 1187, Catalonia was united with 
Aragon, ^ the marriage of one of its counts with the 
heiress of the latter; but the‘Catalonians retained their 
separate legislature, and distinct privileges. In 1640 the 
prov. revolted against Philip IV., and was not recovered 
till 1689., In the war of the succession, the Catalonians 
were the most sealous adherents of the Archduke 
Charles s and even after England and Austria had with¬ 
drawn tbe contest, they refused to submit, and de. 
fended' Barcelona with an obstinacy of which there 
are but few examples. On its capture, their ancient 
Cortes, and most of their peculiar privileges, were sup- 
prassea. 

CATANIA, an ancient and celebrated city and sea¬ 
port of Sidly, cap. prov. same name, on the B. coast of 
the Mand,at &o foot of Mount £tna, at the extremity of 
a vast plain, 81 m. N.N.W. Syracuse: lat. 38' aiX'N., 
Ic^ y W* B. Pop. (1831) 59,483; via. 35,578males, 
aaC96355 femalea. Tnough it has suffered much from 
ewr^nalpes. by nrts of which, in 1698, it was all but to- 
trily it has always risen from its ruins flner 

■M iMSfe riagnUle^ than ever. Captain Smyth says. 
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It has a noMe appearance firom the sea: and what is 
rare in an Italian Wn, the efltet is not diminished on 
landing; fbr the streets are regular, spacious, and hand¬ 
some ; and the numerous churches, convents, palaces, 
and public establishments, princij^Iy constructed of 
lava, freed with magnesian llmeslone from Malta and 
Syracuse, and enriched with marbles from tbe ruins, are 
magnifleent.** Mr. Hughes says that its exterior aspect 
reimndedbim of Oxford^; but “that the Interior may defy 
competition. It is nobly situated,'* Mr. H. conHifnes, 
** on the roots of JEtna, Its despoiler and iU benefimlor. 
Overwhelmed, as it has often been, by torrents of liquid 
Are, it has risen, like the phcenlx, more splendid from 
its ashes. The very substance which once ravtqsed its 
plains has, by its own decomposition, covered them with 
soil fertile as the fabled garden of the Hesperides; and 
on all sides the material of destruction is turned to the 
purposes of ornament and utility. The streeU are paved 
with lava; houses, palaces, and churches, are built of 
lava; of lava they form ornamental chimncy-pieces, ta¬ 
bles, and a variety of toys; whilst a natural mole of lava 
defends the shipping from the fury of the tempest. Ask 
a Catanian what is the subject of almost every thing you 
behold in art or nature, and his reply will be, with a most 
signifleant elevation of his hands and eyebrows. Lava, 
iignore s tuUa tutta lava. The plan of the dty is su¬ 
perb, and no one is permitted to deviate from it." The 
cathedral, founded in 1094, was rebuilt on a simple and 
nand scale, after the earthquake of 1693; the senate- 
house, monte di pie/d, theatre, and most of the municipal 
establishments, are also fine, appropriate buildiugs. Near 
the cathedral is a fine square, ornamented with an an¬ 
tique statue of an elephant bearing on its back an obelisk. 
It has 49 churches, of which that of St. Maria dell* 
Ajuto, and Ihvcral others, are magnificent structures; it 
has also 19 convents fur men, and 11 for women. The Be¬ 
nedictine convent of San Nicolb d’Arena has long been 
justly celebrated for its vast extent, superb churni, ex¬ 
cellent organ, large museum, ancient mosaics, and great 
riches. Among the charitable estabUshments, exclusive 
of the monte di pieta, are several hospitals, a workhouse, 
a foundling hospital, a lying-in hospital, a Magdalen 
asylum, Ac. The university, founds in 1445, by Al- 
phonso of Aragon, Is an extensive foundation wltli an 
.annual revenue of above 2,000/. It has able profess¬ 
ors, and is well attended: its library and museums 
are open on holydays to the public. The heirs of 
Prince Biscari and others have also fine museums. Ca- 
t.*inla Is the seat of a bishopric, of a court of appeal, a 
criminal court, a civil court, and of the provincial au¬ 
thorities; and enjoys extensive privileges. The hu¬ 
manity, hospitality, and good-breeding of the Inhabitants, 
have been eulogised by ‘all travellers. On many occa¬ 
sions tliey have shown a singular unanimity In public 
affairs ; they bad the courage to practise inoculation so 
early as 1742, and to introduce the potato while an ig¬ 
norant prejudice existed against it among their neigh¬ 
bours. The principal manuiactuve is that of silk, which 
is largely carried on. The working of the yellow amber 
found on the S. coast of the island affords employment 
to some thousands of the population. The snow of, 
Mount JEtna Is pHo a great source of wealth. The har¬ 
bour is not equri to the importance of the city ; but it is 
generally full of small craft that resort thltlier for com, 
macaroni, potatoes, olives, figs, silk, wine, almonds, 
cheese, oil, soda, manna, cantharides, amber, snow, and 
lava. Tbe environs are fruitful, and well cultivated. 

Catania is very ancient. It is believed to have been 
founded by the Chalcidlans, and had Charondas for its 
early legislator. Under the Romans, it was tbe residence 
of a praetor, and was adorned with many noble buildings. 
Owing, however, to the repeated occurrence of earth¬ 
quakes, and the Irruption of lava from JEtna. ita ancient 
monuraenta have been moatly destroyed; but the remains 
of its amphitheatre, the dreumferenoe of which exceeds 
even that of the colosaeum, as well as of Its theatre, 
odeum, hippodrome, temples, aqueducts, baths, Ac., attest 
its former extent and magnificence. (Giomale Staiit^ 
tica. No. i. p. 88.; Swinburne, ii. 356. 4to. ed.; Smyth, 
p. 185.j Hugkee*8 Greece and Albania, 1.110. 8vo. ed.) 

CaTAN 2^RO, a town of Naples, prov. Criabrla 
Ultra II., of which It is the cap., in a healthy and agree¬ 
able situation, on a mountain near the Gulph of Squuace, 
39 m. 8.S.E. Cosenia. Pop. 12,000. It suffered very 
severely from the dreadfril earthquake of 1788. which 
overthrew several of Its principal buildinn; it still, how¬ 
ever, has a cathedral, several churches and convents, a se¬ 
minary, a royal academy of sciences, alyceum.a foundling 
hospital, a mont de piitb, and two hospitris; and is de¬ 
fended by a castle. It is the seat of a bishopric, of one 
of the four great civil courts of the kingdom, -of a cri¬ 
minal court, and of an orrina^ civil tribunal. There 
are considerable manufretures of silk, velvet, cloth, ftc.; 
and a good deal of trade Is earrled on in silk, com, casjtlet 
wine, and oil. The inhabitants are aflhble mid iiy/iis- 
trlous, and the women are redtoned the hjmdiomM in 
the three Calobrios. (Ran^poUti.y 
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CATBAU-CAMBRESIS. a town of France, d£p. 
du Nord, cap. cant., on the Salle. 16 m. E.S.E. Cambray. 
Pop. 6,015. It was formerly fortified-; and has manufac¬ 
tures of starch, so^), and tobacco, with tanneries, and 
iome trade in lace, lawns, &c. It is celebrated in (Uplo- 
matic history for the treaty concluded hi it, in 1650, be¬ 
tween France and Spain. 

^CATHERINA (SANTA), or NOSSA- SENHORA 
DO DESTERRO, a marit. city of Brasil, cap. prov. St. 
Catherine, on the W. side of the island of same name, on 
the narrow strait separating it from the mainland, 520 
m. S.W. Rio Janeiro; lat. 270 86^ S., long. 480 4(K W. 
Fop. probably from 5,000 to 6,000. From the landing 
place In the harbour, which is at the bottom of a verdant 
slope of about 500 yards, “ the town has a most beautiful 
apiiearance, and the perspective is nobly crowned by its 
fine cathedral. The green is interspersed with orange 
trees, and forms an agreeable parade. The houses are 
well built, have two or three stories with boarded floors, 
and arc provided with neat gardens well stocked with ex- 
cclient vegetables and flowers.*' Besides the church of 
Nossa Senhora do Desterro, which gives name to the 
place, there were some years ago two chapels, a convent, 
an hospiciu, and good barracks. Notwithstanding its ex¬ 
cellent port and convenient situation, the trade of the 
town is not very considerable; but it is frequently visited 
by ships passing to and from the Pacific, and by those in the 
8. Sea whale-fishery. Sperm-whales used to bo tVequent 
on this coast, and even in the bay of St. Catherine, but 
th^ are now comparatively rare. There are some ma- 
nuiactures of coarse cotton and linen stufl^, and earthen¬ 
ware. When it was visited by Mr. Mawc. it was princi¬ 
pally occupied by merchants, ship-captains, and others 
retired from business, attracted thither by the beauty 
of the situation, the salubrity of the climate, and tlie 
cheapness of most necessary articles. He sjieaks very 
flivmirably of the courtesy of the inhab. The ladies, he 
says, “are handsome and lively; their chief emplojinent 
is making lace, in which they display great ingenuity 
and taste." {Mowers TVaec/is, p. .56.) 

The island of St. Catherine may be entirely circum¬ 
navigated, and many good anchorages are found between 
its W. coast and the continent; but tlie N. part of the 
cliannel is the only one suitable for large vessels, llere 
they anchor in 5 fathoms on a mud bottom w'hich holds 
well, and are protected from all wind>>, except from the 
N.E., which arc rarely dangerous. Opposite to the town 
the channel narrows, and the depth o< water decreases to 
2 fathoms. Tiie roadstead is detended by 2 forts. This is 
one of tlie very best places at w hich to refit: excellent 
water mav be had in any quantity for nothing, and pro¬ 
visions of all kinds are cheap and abundant. {Jilount's 
American Pitot, p. .587.) 

The island of St. Catherine is about 35 m. in length, 

to $., and fVom 4 to 8 m. in width. Its shores rise 
abruptly from the sea to such a height, that in fair 
weather it is visible 45 m. off. Its most N. extremity. 
Point Rupa, is in lat. 27“ 22' 31" N., long. 48° 32^ 7" W. 
The surface of the island is singularly varied, presenting 
granite mountains, fertile plains, swamps fit for the 
growth of rice, lakes stocked with fish, and several small 
streams. Mandioc and flax are the chief articles of cul¬ 
ture ; but wheat, maize, pulse, onions, rice, sugar, cotton, 
indigo, and an abundance of fruit are also grown. The 
climate is rather humid, but temperate and salubrious. 

CATMANDOO, or KHATMANDU, an inland city 
of N. Hindostan, cap. of the Nepaul dom., built in a 
mountainous region, 154 m. N.N. W. Patna, and 4,784 ft. 
above the level of the plains of Bengal. Pop. 20,000. ? 
It extends for about 1 m. along the bank of a river; and 
contains many wooden and brick temples, with the palace 
of the Nepaul rajah. The houses are mostly mean brick 
or tile buudings, often 3 or 4 stories high; streets narrow 
and dirty. {UamiUon't E. I. Gaz.) 

CATKINE, a manufacturing village of Scotland, co. 
Ayr, pariah Sorn, on the N. bank of the Ayr, 82 m. S. 
Glasgow. Pop., in 1837, 2,702. Cotton-works were 
erec^ here In 1786, and a bleachlng-work in 1824. 
Both works are, generally siieaking, cariled on by means 
of water-power, but in case of a deficient supply of water, 
steam-engines have been constructed to make good 
the deficiency. The weight of yam spun In 1836 was 
961,973 lbs.; and the quantity of goods produced, 172,175 
pieces of 25 yards each, or an aggregate of 4,304,893 
yards, equal to 2,445 m. The bleaching estdblishment. 
In addition to what is manufactured at Catrine, bleaches 
all the cotton produced at the other mills belonging to 
the same company, the quantity varying ftrom 15,000 to 
26,000 yards per day. Every part of the process is 
carried on within doors, and without inteiruntion, at 
all seasons of the year. To have bleached the same 
quantity in the old way, or by exposure to the sun’s 
rays out of doors, would have required from 150 to 
200 Mres of land 1 918 hands are employed In the 
workH of whom 315 are males, and 508 females, 
besIdH about 80 masons and other labourers. The 
sum paid as wages by the omopany in 1886 was 37J168I. 
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18s., being, at an average, a little less than 801. a year 
to each individual. There are 7 schools, 6 of which 
are supported by the school fees (which average 8d. per 
week), and one maintained by a fixed salary paid by the 
company; 4 libraries, one of which la lutached to a 
Sunday-school: and two places of worship, one connected 
with the established chdreh, the other belonging to a 
sect of Presbyterian dissenters. (New Statiit. Account ctf 
ScotlauiLpaxt xvi.) 

CATTARO, a town of the Austrian states, cap. 
drc. of same name, at the 8.E. extremity of the Gulph 
or Soeca di Cattaro, 210 m. S.E. Zara; lat. 42° 25^ fiO'' 
N., long. 180 46'16" E. Pop. about 400a It is walled, 
and is forther defended by a fort built on an adfolnlng 
eminence. Streets narrow, dark, and gloomy. Not¬ 
withstanding its small sise, ft has a cathedral, a collegiate 
church, 17 other R. Cath. churches and chapels, a Grei^ 
church, 6 convents, and an hospital. It is the seat of 
the administration of the circle and of a bishop, and 
has a government high-school. The harbour is one of 
the best in the Adriatic. At its mouth there are two 
rocks dividing the entrance into three separate channels, 
two of which admit the largest ships. Internally the 
gulph is spacious and secure, though little frequented by 
shipping. Tho trade of Cattaro is chiefly with the 
Turkish distr. of Montonegro. The vicinity is very 
picturesque; but from being surrounded on tnree sides 
by mountains, Cattaro has this disadvantage,—tliat*tho 
sun rises an hour later and is lost an hour earlier than in 
must other places. The district of Cattaro was the seat 
of a Homan colony: but the town itself only dates from 
the 6th century. It has suflbred much from earthquakes, 
especially in 1.5G3 and 1667. It was long the cap. of a 
small republic, which, falling into debt, placea itself 
under the government of Venice on the single condition 
of having its debts paid. Previously to the treaty of 
Tilsit this town was for some time in the occupation -of 
the Russians. {Oesterr. Nat. Encycl. i MaUe-Bruns 
Did. GiographiauCt Ar.) 

CATTEGAT, or KATTEGAT, a portion of the N. 
Sea, or of the Baltic, between Jutland and Sweden. (&e 
Baltic. ) 

CAUBUL, or CABUL (an. ifrtVi, Arachotiat Ac.), 
an extensive region of Centr. Asia, formerly the centre 
of a powerful kingdom reaching from Meshed to Cash¬ 
mere, and from the Oxus to the ocean, but now com- 
pri&ing only the country between lat. 28“ and 87® N., 
aud long. 50® 3U' and 72® E.; and divided into four 
chiofships. Independent of each other, viz. those of its 
principal cities, Caubul, Peshawer, Candahar, and Herat. 
Caubul, in its extended sense, includes the greater 
portion of Affghanistan, Seistan (an. Drar^iana)^ and 
Sewestan, with parts of Khorassau, Caufiristan (the Ko- 
histan), and Lahore: length and breadth each about 
600m. 

The pop. was estimated by Mr.Elphinstone, in 1809, at 
about 14 millions, or — 

Affghans 4,300,000 Persians and Tadjiks 1,500,000 

Belooches 1,000,000 Hindoos, Juts, Ac. 6,700,(X)0 

Tartars 1,200,000 Miscellaneous tribes 800,000 

But this estimate is believed to have been too high when 
it was framed ; and since that period civil wars and fo¬ 
reign conquests have deprived Caubul of the provs. of Be- 
loochistan, Sinde, Moultan, Damaun,' Cashmere, Balkh, 
&c., and have diminished the pop. to little more than the 
Affghan portion. At present, besides the cities already 
named, the chief towns arc, Ghiznee, Dooshak, and 
Furrah. 

The N. and E. portion of Caubul is a lofty table-land, 
its mountains belonging to the Hindoo Koosh (or Indian 
Caucasus), and two of its offrets, viz. the Solimaun and 
Parraamisan ranges. The Koosh mountain, about long. 
69® E., gives its name to the range which extends from 
it both W. and E., and beyond the Indus is continuous 
with the Himalaya, running generally S.W. to N.E., 
and in the Kohistan forming tlie N. boundary of Caubul. 
Between long. 70® and 72® it makes a remarkable curve 
to tho S., opposite to which the Bolor-Tagh (or cloudy 
mountains) unites with or approaches It, from Budukh- 
shan on the N. The highest, os well as the most S. 
point of this curve, is apparently a mountain, called 
Coond, or Kooner, near long. 71®, wliere the Afljfhans 
believe the ark to have rested after the deluge; a tra¬ 
dition current, however, respecting the Tukbte Soli¬ 
maun also. The Koosh Is covered with perpetual snow; 
its peaks are visible from Boctria, India, and even Tar¬ 
tary, and one of them, measured by Sir A. Buraefe, was 
found to be 20,493 ft. high. Mr. Elphinstone observed 
at Peshawer three inferior mountain ranges, progress¬ 
ively decreasing in height beneath the former; the de. 
scrlption of which will serve, he says, to give an idea of 
the rest of the Koosh chain: the lowest ram ems des¬ 
titute of snow, and its sides were clothed with forests of 

i iind, oak, and wild olive, European fruits and flowers, 
hm, and elegant shrubs. The tons of the second range 
are covered with snow, and the third are so to half tiim 
O a 2 
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heigbt. On the high central range Mr. Blphlnstone 
obimed that ** no diminution in the mow could be per- 
celired in any part In the month of June, when the ther> 
mometer in tne pUdn of Peshawer was at 118^ Fahr.'* 
The Kob-i-Baba range, between Caubul and Baumlan, 
lithe c<mthiuation W. of the Koosh; but itsp^s arenM 
•o lof^j pfobably not more than 18,000 ft. (JBhfmes, ilL 
808.), although *^corored with eternal mow for a con¬ 
siderable dlmmce beneath thefr summits.’* The passes 
of Haieeguk and Kaloo on this range are respectWely 
12.400 and 13,000 ft. above the sm; the other passM are 
none more than 9,000 ft. In height, and all, without 
exception, are free from snow by the end of Juno. In 
the defiles the road often winds at the base of a mu¬ 
ral precipice, rising to 2,000 or 3,000 ft. perpendicularly, 
aud in one part, called Dura-i-zundan, or the ** Valley 
of the Dungeon,” the height Is such as to exclude 
the sun at noonday; at the height of 10,000 ft., how¬ 
ever, the ground in some parts Is ploughed when the 
snow disappears, the grain sown in Mw being reaped 
in October. The ranges N. of the Koh-i-Baba are 
much inferior in height, and often free fVom snow, but 
rise from the plains of Balkh in a bold and precipitous line, 
2,500 ft. high. The valley of the Caubul river separates 
the Koosh from the Teera mountains, which run in a pa¬ 
rallel direction, decreasing in size to the E.; but in their 
higher parts are covered with perpetual snow, and are cer¬ 
tainly as much as 15,000 ft. high. (Burncs, ii. 105.) The 
Solimaun range commences with the SufUed-Koh, S. 
of the Caubul vallev; across which it may be considered 
as connecting itself with the Koosh, by means of cross 
ranges, causing many cascades and acclivities in the bed 
of the river. This range stretches frnm nearly 34^ to 
29^ N. lat., where it becomes connected with the high 
tablo.land of Kelat (Beloochistan). It is not so high as 
the Koosh: its principal points are the Suftied-Koh, or 
” White Mountalif," and the Tukhte Solimaun, or 
** Throne of Solomon,” the last near lat. 31° 30* N.: 
the former is always covered with snow, and the lat¬ 
ter so for three months in the year. Between these 
two points this range decreases consideral^ in height, 
especially where It is intersected by the Gomul river. 
The Solimaun chain has several parallel ridges, and 
gives off many lateral and other ranges, especially a re¬ 
markable one to the S.W., including the Khojeh Amram 
hills ; a broad range, though of no great altitude, which 
appears to join the table-land of Krlat. On the E. a high 
and broad range, abounding in salt, passes off near the 
Teera mountains, across the Indus, into the Punjab, with 
a S.B. direction. The Paropamisan mounUdns (for 
wiiich as a whole there is no modern name) occupy a 
large space of country, extending :iii0 m. E. to W., and 
200 m. N. to S.; W. of the Koosh, and between the 
llelmnnd river and Toorklstan. They are a maze of 
mountains, dilHciilt of access, and little frequented; their 
K. portion is cold, rugged, and barren, although nowhere 
covered with peipetual snow: in the W. they contain 
rather wider valleys, and are somewhat better cultivated. 
Their greatest declivity is on the N. side, fVom which 
they send off several ranges towards Bulkh ^ the slope 
of the whole tract is towards the W. 

The Koosh, collectively called the Caubul Kohlstan, or 
” Land of Mountains,” contains, in its higher ranges, a 
number of narrow valleys; in Its lower portions the 
valleys are of some size; Mr. Elphlnstone calling them 
” plains.” Many open laterally into the valley of Caubul, 
which occupies the space between the Indian Caucasus 
and the Solimaun and Teera mountains, and wliich in 
some places is 85 m. wide. The narrow plain, or valley 
of the Swaut river, is well watered; yields two harvests 
of most sorts of grain; and abounds in orchards, mul¬ 
berry gardens, and plane-trees: others are by no means 
so wide or productive, and arc often bounded by a 
number of narrow glens. There are many fertile and 
well-watered vallws on both sides the Solimaun range. 

Besides those of the desert, which extend over the S. 
and W. parts of Caubul, there are many extensive and 
productive plains: that of Peshawer, about 35 m. in 
diam., is well watered; Its streams fringed with willows 
aud tamarisks: and has numerous gardens and orchards 
scattered over it: the latter contain a profusion of apple, 

« ), peach, pear, quince, and pomegranate trees. 

greater part of this plain is highly cultivated and 
irrigated by canals, frc., and the uncultivated parts 
covered with a thick elastic sod, scarcely equalled, 
except in Bngland: its villages are generally large, very 
clean and neat, and surrounded with groves of date, 
peepul; tamarlM, &c. The valley of Caubul encloses 
some small plains, of which that of Jellalabad is the 
nrinclpaU Most of the cities and large towns ore in 
rartlle platna: one of great luxuriance surrounds Herat; 
and the site of Furru, and other places in the W., os 
Well as the banks of the Helmund, seem ** rich oases In 
of a waste.” The desert in Seistau, Gurmseer, 
•Bd 8hMwuk.4ias an ill-defined boundary, and often 
e nggwi ches on the habitable country. 

'fWB Indus forms, for a short distance, the B. bound¬ 


ary, and excepting it, there is no river which Is not 
fordable throughout its course for the greater part of 
the year. The principal of the minor rivers are the 
Caubul, Helmund, Furrah-Bood, and Lora. The only 
lake of any importance is that of Seistan, or Zurruii 
(Aria Palut)^ which receives the waters of the Helmund 
(Etvmander). 

The CUrnafe varies with the elevation; the tempera¬ 
ture is much higher at Peshawer and Candahar than at 
Caubul and Ghunee; but, generally speaking, the ave¬ 
rage heat of the year does not equal that of India, nor 
the cold that of England. At Caubul the snow lies on 
the ground for five months, and Burnes found the 
thermometer stood no higher than G4° Fahr. during 
the hottest period of the day in the mouth of May. 
The prevailing winds throughout Caubul are westerly. 
The rains brought by the S.W. monsoons are much 
diminished in power by the time they reach the N.E. 
part of the country, where the rainy season is limited to 
a month of cloudy weather, and occasional showers. 
At Candahar the infiuence of this monsoon is not felt in 
tlie least degree: at Caubul there is no regular wet 
season; but showers are frequent at all times of tiie 
year, as in England. At Peshawer, by the first week in 
March, peach and plum trees begin to blossom, and l>x 
the end of that month are In full foliage; from July to 
Septr. the weather is cloudy; the winter lasts from the 
latter month till Feb. Caubul generally is hcalUiy; thu 
most prevalent diseases are fevers, small-pox, and o)>h- 
thalmia. Sir A. Burnes found the inhabitants of tho 
Koosh, at 10,000 ft. above the sea, quite free from goitre^ 
so common in the lower ranges of the Himalaya. 

Geology and Mineralt.— X core of granite, and resting 
on It a deep bed of slate, are the prominent geologirul 
features of the Koosh: the slate formation includes 
gneiss, mica, and clay-slate, chlorite, carbonate of lime, 
and quartz; gneiss generally occupying the lower por¬ 
tion. The Solimaun chain is composed of a hard black 
stone; its aa*ompaiiylng ranges on the E. of an 
equally hard red stone, and a friable grey sandstone: 
the hills between Herat and Dooshak consist partly of 
a mixed reddish and black rock, streaked with me, and 
partly of greywacke Slate. Iron, lead, coppm*, anti¬ 
mony, tin, zinc, &c., are found in various parts of tlio 
mountain region, and 10 or 12 lead mines near Bau- 
iniun, and elsewhere, are worked; gold is washed down 
by ttie rivers that come from the Hindoo Koosh; there 
arc extensive deposits of sulphur in Seistan, at (’ohiit, 
Ac.; coal, naphtha, and petroleum, are met with in the 
latter district; salt in the E. part of the country, both in 
springs and beds ; and saltpetre is procured from the soil 
in many places. 

Many of the forest trees, and most of the finer fruits 
of Europe grow wild. The timber in the mountain 
region consists chiefly of pine, oak, cedar, gigantic 
cypress, and wild olive: the Hindoo Koosh is destitute 
of wood, and in many places of verdure. Some of tho 
hills produce the birch, holly, hazel, mastic, &c., the 
wild vine, berberry, blackberry, and many other bushes 
bearing edible berries; the vrileys abound with exteu- 
zlvo orchards, particularly of apricot-trees; the other 
trees most common on the plains are the mulberry, 
tamarisk, plane, willow, poplar, &c. The aasafmtldii 

S lant grows luxuriantly at an elevation of 7,000 ft.; 

emlock, fennel, pemiermint, nettles, and other such 
plants, common in Europe, arc equallv common in tho 
higher parts of Caubul, with a profrision of roses, nop. 

f lies, hyacinths, jessamines, &c. The vegetation of tho 
owlands approximates more to that of India; and, on 
descending into them, the contrast with the country 
just passed, is so striking that it is thus adverted to by 
the Emperor Baber, in his commentaries:—** 1 saw 
another world. The grass, the birds, the trees, the 
animals, and the tribes of men: all was newl i was 
astonished.*' 

Lions of a small species are said to have been found in 
the hilly country about Caubul; tigers are met with in 
most or the wooded tracts; wolves, hyenas, jackals, wild 
dogs, the elk, and various other kinds of deer, wild sheep 
and goats, on the £. hills; the wild ass in tlie desert; 
foxes, hares, porcupines, Ichneumons, ferrets, &c., are 
also found. Birds are very numerous, and Include several 
kinds of eagles, hawks, and other birds of prey; herons, 
cranes, wild fowl, and game, in plenty; doves, magpies, 
thrushes, nightingales, &c.: parrots and birds of rich 
plumage are found only in tho E. Turtles and tortoises 
are numerous; there are no crocodiles in the rivers; the 
snakes are mostly harmless. Large scorpions infest Pesh- 
awer: mosquitoes, except in Seistan, are less troublesome 
than In India; large flights of locusts are rare, Imt occn- 
sionally cause a famine In Khorassan. 

Raeee qf Men, — The Aflkhans, who call themselves 
Pooshtoonibear a considerable resemblance to the Jews • 
and, though they consider it a reproach to be called Jews, 
they claim descent from a son of Saul. Sir W. Anes 
and Sir A. Burnes contend for their Jewish oririnV Mr. 
Klphinstone discredits it. They are divided into a num- 
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ber of fcrtbei, often at war with each other, especially 
those in the B. of Caubul, and each under the authority 
of a chief, who, however, is usually assisted by a council 
(/ee/Va), consisting of the heads of the tribe. Mr. Elphln* 
stone conceives their political condition to bear a strong 
analogy to that of the Scottish clans, in former times; 
but the genius of the Affghans is more decidedly republi¬ 
can ; they resist every encroachment of their nilers, 
and have a boldness and elevation of character un¬ 
known to most other Asiatic nations. They are Mo¬ 
hammedans of the Soonite sect, but use the Persian 
alphabet: their literature bears a similarity to that of 
the Persians; but it has a superior dignity and refine¬ 
ment, and In many respects is not unlike that of Europe. 
The Affghans are hospitable, and tolerant in religion: but 
extrem^y superstitious and addicted to astrology, divin¬ 
ation, ^chymy, &c. They are plunderers by profession; 
in the W. they live in tents, in the £. in fixed habitations: 
only a few of them reside in the large towns. Their chief 
amusements are the chase, feasting, songs and recita¬ 
tions : they have slaves, but traffic very little in them. 
{For further particulars^ see Apfohanibtan.; 

The Elmauks and lloxaurehs, two races of Tartar origin, 
although using dialects of the Persian tongue, inhabit the 
Paropamisan mountains. The Elmauks, who are divided 
into lour principal tribes, subdivided into numerous clans, 
each governed by its chief, occupy the lower parts of the 
country, between Caubul city and Herat; Mr. Elphin- 
stone estimated their nuinlier at about 4A0,000. In war 


they are ferocious and cruel: they retain many Mogul 
customs, mixed with others of Persian origin ; they live 
almost entirely in camps, and use the same kind of food 
as the Afghans, with the addition of horse-flesh and 
bread of an oily kind of nut. They cultivate wheat, barley, 
and millet; keep many sheep, and rear a small but active 
breed of horses: they are Mohammedans of the Soonite 
sect. The llazaurehs have been estimated at about 


:id0,(K)0; they inliablt a higher region than the Elmauks, 
a cold and sterile country, where little corn can be grown: 
their shcei>, oxen, horses, and the produce of the chase, 
furnish them with their principal articles of food ; sugar 
and salt are tlie foreign commodities most in demand 
amongst them. They live in villages of tliatched houses, 
and are divided into different clans, constantly at war with 
each other, and each governed by an absolute cliief. 'J'he 
Huzaurehs have strong Tartar features, and many simi¬ 
larities in customs, dress, &c. with tiie Uzbeks; the 


women, who arc frequently good-looking, possess an 
unexampled license and ascendancy over their hus¬ 
bands. Tlicse people are passionate, fickle, and capri¬ 
cious : but conversable, hospitable, and very fond of 
music, recitation, visiting, and other sociable kinds of 
amusement. Many of them arc performers on a guitar, 
poets, and improvvisatori. They belong to the sect 
of Aii. I’he Tadiiks, or Taujiks {see Bokhara), are 
probably descendants of the original Persian inhab. of 
tlie country, and of the Arabs who conquered it in the 
first century after the Hegira. They live mostly in and 
round the larrar towns, and every where reside in fixed 
haiiitatioiis, having settled employments. They are 
zealous Soonees, mild, sober, peaceable,and industrious; 
and assimilate much more with the Afghans than their 
lirethren of Bokhara do with the Uzbeks. The Tadjiks 
are most numerous towards the W. of Caubul; as the 
llindkecs (Hindoos, Juts, Sindians, &c.) are towards the 
K. The Hindoos are, however, to bo met with all over 
tli« country, chie^ as money-changers, tradesmen, &c.; 
they are mostly of the Kshastriya or military caste. The 
Kiizzilbaslies, or Persian Toorks, Inhabit the towns: the 
Bolooches are generally almost confined to the S.: there 
are about 2,000 Arab families, besides Armenians, Abys- 
sinians, European Turks, Jews, Caufirs, Ac., amongst the 
population. 

Agriculture _There are five classes of cultivators — 

Ist, proprietors, who cultivate their* own land; 2d, 
tenants, who pay a fixed rent in money, or a proportion 
of the produce; 3d, bu^curs^ or metayers; 4th, hired 
labourers; 5th, villeins^ who cultivate their lords' lands 
without wages. The lands are more equally divided in 
Caubul than in most countries, and the first class, or that 
of small proprietors. Is very larm, as by the Mohammedan 
law every man’s estate is at his death divided equally 
amongst nis sons. The class of tenants is not numerous. 
Incases are generally from 1 to 5 years, and the rent 
varies from 1-lOth part to half the produce; the land¬ 
lord generally providing the seed, cattle, and farm im¬ 
plements. Labourers are principally employed by the 
ouxgurs i they are fed and clothed by their employers, 
and paid for 9 months' work about 30 rupees. The 
uiUems are many of them of foreign descent, and al¬ 
ways attached to the service of some master; they are 
subject to taxation, and even death-punishment ftxim 
their lord, but have the privilege of removing from the 
savice of one master to another: they are most numerous 
a&ngst the Epsoikyes and other Afghan tribes in the 
ME. There are two harvests in the year; one crop, con¬ 
sisting of rice, millet, Joworect maize, &c.. Is sown in the 


spring, and reaped in autumn ; the other, which consists 
of wheat, barley, legumes, &c., Is sown at the end of 
autumn, and reaped in summer. Rice is grown in most 
parts of the country, but wheat is the common food 
of the people: barlqy is usually given to horses. The 
vegetables and pot-herbs of Europe and India are culti¬ 
vated largely, espei^ly turnips and carrots; melons, 
cucumbers, Ac., are abundantly grown in the neighbour¬ 
hood of the towns ; and ginger, turmeric, and the sugar¬ 
cane in the E.; but the latter plant is confined to rich 
plains, and most of the sugar, as well os the cotton, used In 
Caubul is brought firom India. The palma Christ!, 
sesamuro, mustard, Ac., are grown for the soke of tnelr 
oil; tobacco is cultivated in most parts: madder abounds 
in the W.; and Caubul furnishes to India its chief supply 
of that article; lucerne and other artificial grasses are 
sown for the cattle. Much of the land fit for culture has 
been brought into that state by Irrigations undertaken by 
individuals singly, or associated for the purpose. Culti¬ 
vable laud in Caubul is generally valued at from 9 to 13 
years’ purchase. Irrigation is enected by means of canals 
and subterraneous conduits, beneath the slopes of hills, 
termed cauraiXt which are common in Persia. The plough 
is heavier and makes deeper furrows than that of India, but 
still only employs one pair of oxen. All grain is sown broad¬ 
cast ; and drill husbandry is unknown. The place of a har¬ 
row is supplied by a plank dragged over the field, on which 
a man stands. The sickle is the only instrument used for 
reaping. The flail is unknown ; and the com is trodden 
out by oxen, or forced out by a frame of wood filled 
with branches, on which a man sits, and is driqirgefi over 
the straw by cattle. It is whinewed by being thrown 
against the wind, and when rleaned, is kept in hampers 
plastered with' mud, unbaked earthen pots, and coarse 
hair-cloth bags. 

For grinding the com, windmills are used in the W., 
but these arc very different from eurs, for the sails are 
inside, and there is an opening in the erection to admit 
the wind. Water-mills are not unknown ; but handmills 
arc most generally used. The manure employed is com¬ 
posed of dung, straw, ashes, Ac., but the dung of camels 
is carefully avoided. Horses are employed in ploughing 
only by the Eimauks; in Scistan C4unels perform this 
work. There are no carts. The horses of Herat are 
very fine, and somewhat similar to the Arabian breed ; 
and there is a strong and useful breed of ponies, especially 
about Baumeean. Mules preferable to those of India; 
but asses, camels, and dromedaries mostly are used for 
carriage. The ox resembles that of India; sheep chiefly 
of the broad-tailed kind; and the goats, which are nu¬ 
merous, have often long and tortuous horns. The grey¬ 
hounds and pointers are excellent. A great number of 
horses are annually sold in the N. and W. of India, under 
the name of Caubul and Candahar breeds ; but no horses 
are bred in large numbers in Caubul, nor are those of 
Candahar exported in any quantity. 

Trade. — Exports. — The principal foreign trade is 
with India, Persia, and Toorkistau: the exports to the 
first-named country are principally horses and ponies; 
furs, siiawls, chintz; madder, assafoetida, tobacco, and 
fruits : those to Toorkistan are shawls, turbans, chintz, 
white cloth, indigo, and other Indian produce: to Persia 
the same articles, with the car|>ets of Herat. The latter- 
named article, with woollens, furs, madder, cheese, ard 
some piece-goods, are sent from the W. to theE. provs.: 
and Bhawupoor and Mooltan cloths, silk, cotton, and 
indigo, are sent back in return. Iron, salt, alum, sulphur, 
and the other natural produce, are also exported. 

Imports. — From India are coarse cotton clc^hs, worn 
by the mass of Hie people ; muslins, silks, and brocade; 
indigo, in great quantities ; ivory, chalk, bamboos, w'ax, 
tin, sandal-wooJ, sugar, and spices: from Toorkistan 
horses, gold, and silver ; cochineal, broad cloth, and 
tinsel: cast-iron pots, cutlery, hardware, and other Eu¬ 
ropean articles, from Russia, viVi Bokhara. Silks, cottons, 
embroidery,and Indian chintz, come from Persia; slaves 
from Arabia and Abyssinia; silks, satins, tea, porcelain, 
dyes, and the precious metals, filim the Chinese do¬ 
minions ; and dates and cocoa-nuts from Beloochistan. 
The merchants are chiefly Tadjiks, Persians, or Ai!j{hans, 
and Hindkecs in the E.; but no Aflhhan ever keeps a 
shop, or exercises any handicraft trade. Caubul is the 
great mart for the trade with Toorkistan; Peshawer for 
Oiat with the Puidab; and Candahar and He^at for that 
with Persia. The dismemberment of the kingdom has 
had no ill effect upon commerce generally: the pro¬ 
duce of the town duties of Caubul city rose l-4th be¬ 
tween 1829 and 183.% without any fresh imposts. The 
demand for British manufacture! has increased so much 
latterly, that Russia, which before 1816 supplied a great 
many articles, now only sends nankeen and oroad chiotz, 
of a description not manufactured in Britrin, into the 
market. The greater part of the trade between India, 
Caubul, and Bokhara, is conducted l^ 'the l^hanees, a 
pastoral tribe of Affghans, often of considerable wealth. 
About 1,000 camel-loads of Indian goods are annually 
consumed in Caubul. The Caubul merchants have latterly 
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tegun to frinuent the annued fairs on the borders of the 
Russian doinmions, and most of the Russian trade with 
Bokhara lias fallen into their hands. Sir A. Bumes 
remarks, that were such folrs to be established on our 
K.W. frontier, and encouragement given to the Lohanee 
merchants, who are every way deserving of it, a large 
ex|mit ot British manulMtures would twe place. 

Caravamf Roadie Ac. — In an inland country, without 
navigable rivers, aim not suited to wheeled carri^es, 
traffic must be carried on by means of beasts of'burden; 
camels are theprinclpal of these in Caubul, and constitute 
great part of the wealth of many individuals, as they are 
let out to merchants hx those who cannot afibrd to trade 
themselves. The merchants commonly travel in bodies, 
called earavanst and place themselves generally under 
the conduct of some chief whom they elect as a ea^fila 
hausAeet or an officer with absolute command over all 
the arrangements of the journey. There are but two 
great routes through the country; one from Balkh across 
the mountains at Baumlan, through Caubul to Pe- 
shawer, and thence into the Punjab; and the other from 
Herat to Candahar: on this line there are few obstacles 
to oppose a European army, and the latter city could 
furnish abundant supplies. From Candahar there are 
two routes; the former through Ghiznee to Caubul, not 
difficult for 9 months in the year, but next to Impassable 
In the winter, Arom the snow and intense coldi the 
second through the valley of Pisheen and Quetta to 
Shikarpore in Sinde; a country ftirnishlng supplies of 
food, but de&cient in wood and water. There is another 
road across the Sollmaun range from Candahar to Dera 
Gboiee Khan, in Daniaun; but it is said to be hardly 
practicable for a European army, and is not travelled 
by merchants. The Khyber pass from Peshawer to 
Caubul has, in consequence of enormous exactions on 
merchandise at the former place, been deserted by 
traders, and is unsafe. Camels, horses, mules, &c., are 
cheap enough throughout Caubul; but fuel is very scarce 
and dear, and water is not generally to be had in abun¬ 
dance : two great drawbacks in travelling. ii. 

323. &c.) 

Tke Public Revenue^ in settled times, amounts, accord¬ 
ing to Mr. Elpbinstone, to nearly 3,000,OOOf.; but before 
the revolution, which dethroned Shah Shoojah, l-8d part 
was remitted todiiibrent tributary princes, who consented 
to hold their dominions as grants from the khan of Caubul: 
of the rest, half was assigned fur military services to ihc 
chiefs, and the remainder for the maintenance of moollalis, 
ilervises, &c: The chief sources of the revenue under the 
present khan are, the land, the tribute of certain tribes, 
the town duties and customs, certain fines and forfeitures, 
the profits of the mint, &c. The land revenue Is col¬ 
lects by the head-man of each village, and paid either 
through the head of the tribe, or tho hakim or govenior 
of the province: great peculation is often practised by 
the hakimt as the current expenses are paid before the 
balance is sent to tho treasury. 

Government.'^Under the monaiChy, the crown was 
lieredltary in the family of the Suddosyes, who belonged 
to the tribe of the Dooraunees, said by Mr. Elpbinstone 
(in 1809) to be the greatest, bravest, and most civilised 
of all the Aflkhan tribes. The right of succession was not 
always vested in the eldest son; but the future heir was 
determined either by the reigning sovereign or a council of 
the great officers of state. 

Justice Is administered in tho cities by the catexp, 
(or cadi) assisted by muftis and other officers: but 
where the khan happens to reside, criminal complaints 
are made to him. The cauzles have deputies over the 
whole country. The police of towns is managed under 
one heod.lnthreedepartments; vis., watchmen, inspectors 
of public murals, and superiuteiulents of weights and 
measures. In the country the people to whom the land 
belongs are answerable for the police. In cases of robbery 
and theft, if the chief of the village or of the division of a 
tribe in whose lands a crime was committed, fail to pro¬ 
duce the thief, he pays the value of the proTOity stolon, 
and levies it on tne people under him. The police is 
very bad, and does not Interfere in murders for retaliation, 
except In towns and their vicinity. 

Religious estoftlMmewf. — Moollahs or priests always 
fill the duties of inspectors of public morals: under the 
police established In the country, they have grants of land 
from the head-man of the tribe, and a tax similar to 
tithes, but by no moans equivalent to them in amount: 
in the towns they are maintained t^fees on marriages, 
burials, Ac., ana the gifts of their congregations. A su¬ 
perintendent priest and a r^strar are established in 
each city & several are connected with the royal house¬ 
hold ; and at the visit of Mr. Blphlnstone, Hiere was a 
professor and a body of students m theology at the king's 
palace, each of wnom received a dally allowance for 
his support. 

Arts^ Jbree Is chiefiy cavalry, 8-4tha of whom are 
KussUboi^. They are collected in bodies, va^ng In 
aiud^ from 6 to 8M, under their several chieft, and Ude- 
tablf jnmutted. Their dr^s Is a hoHgee or turban, one 


end of which is tied under the throat in the field; a kum» 
merbund or garment, whfeb serves for a coverlid at night; 
a koorla or shirt, uUtaliq (low trowsers), and booU to the 
knees, and over all a eman or cloak: thedr tfms are a 
sabre, a gun, with a good flint lock, and long bayonet; a 
powder and ball pouch round the waist, and always a 
shield: their saddms are high both behind and before, and 
they all carry a rope with a twisted chain attache^ by 
which they can secure their horses at any place or 
time. There are about 12^ Infhntry, all Affkhans, 
armed with a sword, shield, and match-lock, which car¬ 
ries twice as fhr as a musket; but being too heavy to 
be brought up to the shoulder, is frimisbed with a 
prong or rest, whldi is fixed In the ground. These troops 
are but skirmishers, and fight generally in ambush: 
there are besides two regiments rused seven years ago in 
Bombay, one of 800, and the other of 300 men, dressed in 
European uniform, but ill paid and disciplinedand 
wretched artillery of about 50 field-pieces of dilferent sises, 
only half of which are used. 

History, —Caubul was amongst the countries invaded 
by Alexander, and several spots may be almost confidently 
identified with those mentioned by tlie bistenfans of 
that conqueror. A remarkable rock near Bajour is proba¬ 
bly the celebrated Aoraus; Jellalabad is supposea to be 
in the neighbourhood of the spot where Alexander re¬ 
velled In imitation of Bacchus; many topes or artificial 
mounds are situated along the skirt of the mountain 
ridges, and on the banks of the Caubul river, some of 
which having been opened, have been found to contain 
Grecian coins, gems, bones, c^s, lamps, &c. A. D. 997 
Caubul was conquered by the Tartars under Sebuetaghi, 
whose successors extended their empire over great part 
of India, Khorassan, Balkh, and Budukshan. In 1737 
Nadir Shah possessed himself of the countiy; and in 
1747 Ahmed Snah Abdalli, the founder of the Dooraunre 
dynasty, was crowned at Candahar. His successor Timour 
Snah died in 1793 without naming an heir, and, in conse¬ 
quence of the uncertainty of the succession, a protracted 
civil war broke out among his three sons. One of 
them, Schah Slioojah-ul-Moolk, having succeeded in 
placing himself on the throne, was defeated and de¬ 
posed, in 1809, by Futteh Khan, chief of the Bauricksye 
family, who espoused the cause of Mahmoud, brother of 
Schah Shoojah. But notwithstanding his great services, 
Futteh Khan was treacherously murdered, in 1818, by 
Mahmoud. On this event taking place, the brothers of 
Futteh Khan, who had been made governors of pro¬ 
vinces, revolted; and one of them, Dost Mohamod 
Khan, established himself on the Uirone of Caubul. 
Rmijpot Singh seized about the same time on Cashmere, 
Peshawer, Ac.; and Herat and its dependencies were 
the only part of the old monarchy that continued in the 
possession of the Dooraunce dynasty. 

Sir A. Bumes has expressed himself In very favourable 
terms as to the character and talents of Dost Mohamed. 
—The justice of this chief affords a constant theme of 
praise to all classes: the peasant rejoices at the absence 
of tyranny; the citizen at the safety of his home, and the 
strict municipal regulations regarding weights and mea¬ 
sures i tlio merchant at the equity of his decisions, and 
the protection of his property; and the soldiers at tho 
regular manner in which their arrears are discharged.'* 
(iil. 263.) Tho account which Sir A. Burnes has given 
of Schah Shoojah forms a very disadvantageous contrast 
to bis eulogy on Dost Mohamed; but the former has, 
notwithstanding, been again placed on the thnme. Dost 
Mohamed having assisted the Persians in their attempts 
on Herat; and having, it is alleged, on various occasions 
evinced his hostility to British Interests, the Indian go¬ 
vernment determined upon dethroning him, and on 
placing Schah Shoojah on the musuud. For this pur¬ 
pose a powerful army crossed the Indus, andailvanccd 
as far as Ghiznee without meeting any opppaitiem, other 
than that arising from the nature of the country, and the 
deficlemw of suj^plies. Dost Mohamed seems to have 
reckoned on Ghiznee making some considerable resist¬ 
ance ; but, being taken by storm after a short but sharp 
contest, on the 23d of June, 1839, a panic seised his 
troops, who Immediately disbanded tnomselves; and 
Schah Shoojah was shortly after enthroned at Caubul, 
from which he had been driven 30 years before. It is, 
however, very doubtful whether he will be able to main¬ 
tain himself without foreign assistance on the sllppeiy 
elevation to which he has again attained; and very grave 
doubts are entertained in the best-informed quarters as 
to the policy of our Interference in his behalf. ( Sec J?l- 
pMntUme's Caubul^ jMUffrii,—one of the best and ablest 
works ever publlshcia on a semi-barbarous country; the 
art. ArFaHAMiiTAN in this Dictionary ; Conolly's Jour» 
nay to India s Bumes*s Trav, into Bokhara, 1835: Jo«r- 
mal qf theJsiat. Soc, Bengal, ^c.) 

Caubul, the ancient cap. of the above country, under 
the Dooraunee dynasty, situated in the plain, and on ^th 
banks the river of same name, 6,600 ft. above the Ifiel 
of the sea; 56 m. N.N.E. Ghiznee, 140 m. W.nUv. 
Peshawer : iat. 34° 22^ N., long. CQO \V E. Fop. about 
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60,00(1. (Bumei, 1635.) It It compactly built: on three ridge declines towards the Caspian; and where it an- 
tldes it is enclosed by a semicircle of low hills, al<mg the proaches that sea, at in the ('ape of Abtharon, or at 
top of which runs a weak wall, with an opening sur- the town of Derbend, tlie eminences do not probably 
rounded by a rampart towards the B., by wbl<m the exceed 1,600 or 2,r00 ft. The ridge W. from Elbours 
principal road enters through a gate, after passing a is very considerably lower, and presents fewer peaks; 
bridge over the river. The Balia Hissaur, or ** paAce it appears to descend g^ualiy, till at Anape, on 
of the kings,’* which stands on the part of the hill N. the Black Sea, its elevation is only about 180 feet 
of this entrance, is a kind of citadel, and contains several above the wafer-/ but this height rises perpendicu- 
halls, distinguished with the royal ornament of a gilded larly, and the face of the rock is continued downwards 
cupola: there is an upper citadel, formerly used as a for several himdred fkthoms; such being the depth of 
state prison for princes of the blood; but as fortresses the sea at this point. The N. ranges run nearly parallel 
both are contemptible. In the centre of the city is an to the main ridge, and extend about 100 m., when they 
open square, whence issue four basars, with shops about suddenly and abruptly terminatain the low steppe of the 
two stories high; the houses are constructed of sun- Dun and Wolga. This frontier, as it may be termed, of 
dried bricks and wood, but few of them have any pre> the Caucasus, is called the Block Mountains. (Sekemt/e 
tensions to elegance. Caubid is, however, a bustling Gory.) Thu Bcchtag, the highest point, is probably not 
place; the chief mart of trade in the country; and its less than 6,000 ft. in height, and 'there are several sura- 
basars are superior to most in the E.: the great basar mlts which appear to have a nearly equal elevation $ ex- 
is a handsome roofed arcade 600 ft. long by 80 ft. broad, treme rugi^ness is, however, a stronger characteristic 
Bach different trade has its separate quarter. Provisions of these hills than altitude. The Elbours (Osha Mak- 
in summer are moderate, but both wood and grain are dear hua) appeared to Pallas to rise in the horixon to more 
in winter. Its climate, and the scenery around It, are both than double the height of the Bechtag, when viewed 
very fine; the banks of its river are beautifully adorned from a station very near the base of the latter. S. of the 
witn poplar, willow, and mulberry; but the most pleasing main chain, the country spreads into table.lands, terraces, 
spot in its vicinity is the tomb of the Emperor Baber, and slopes, broken and intersected by transverse ranges 
who made Caubuf his capital. His grave is marked by and peaks, of which last the highest is All Gus, in 40^o 
two erect slabs of white marble, situated in a small N., 444° E., its elevation, being about lb,0(X)ft. About 
garden-4it the summit of a hill overlooking the city: 50 m. S. of this, but on the other side of the Araxes, is 
outside (3aubul also stands the tomb of Timour $hah, an Mount Ararat; but it cannot with any propriety be 
unfinished octagonal brick building 60 ft. high. reckoned as part of the (Caucasus. Towards the S.E., 

In the 7th century of our sera, the Arabian writers between the Kur and Araxes, the mountains spread 
mention Caubul as the residence of a Hindoo prince; into a level but considerably elevated plain, 24 m. in 
it was, os already stated, the capital of the empire of widtli, and terminated by a strong defile towards Erlvan. 
Baber ; and taken by Nadir Shah in 1789. At his death The various plains, valleys, and defiles of thfs part of the 
it was taken by Ahmed Shah Abdalli, and remained mountains seem to vary between 4,000 and 6,000 ft. in 
the capital of Affghanistan till the destruction of the height. On the N. the Caucasus is absolutely uncon> 
monarchy. nected with any other mountain-rangb, unless the Chain 

The chiefship of C/aubul extends N. to the Hindoo of the Oimea may be regarded as an exception; but on 
Koosh and Bmmiian; E. to Neemla half way to Pe- the S. it mingles with the high land of Axerbijan; on 
shawer ; S. to Ghisnee, which city it includes; and W. the S.W. it combines with the mountains of Armenia, 
to the country of the Hazaurehs: much of the country and through them with the Taurus; and on the S.E. its 
is mountidnuus, and of great natural strength, but small offshoots appear to be continued by the mountains of 
resources; there is plenty of fruit, and forage for cattle, Ghilan and Mazunderan, to the Elbours (Persian), Paro- 
but grain grows scantily. The revenues of Caubul painisan, Hindoo Koosh, and Himalayas. {GmUdm^ 
amount to IH lacs rupees a year: those derived from s/ai/f, dnrcA Buss/and, 1.48.3. cf ii. 23. eteeq./ 
the city customs are 2 lacs annually, which amount they Gmctin, Reise durch Ruxsland^ lii. 34. et seq.; Annates 
have reached in consequence of the encouragement drs /oy. xil. 5. et teq.^ 167. et seq.; Pallas^ i. 389. et 
given to trade by the lately deposed khan. (A'to/i/ns<of}c’s seq.; Klaproth, 168. et seq.; Muntcith's Geog. Joum. 
Caitbtd; Humes's Trav.; HamiUon's E. I. C/az.) ill. 31. et seq.) 

CA CCA SC S, a great mountain-range, extending in a The above results os to the extent and elevation of the 
N. W. and S.K. direction, between the Black and Caspian Ceiucasus are deduced from a very fUll comparison of the 
Seas. Its extreme points are those of the main ridge or authorities cited, and of others not named. It is right, 
btu’k Ixvne of the system, which, coinmciicitig at Anape, however, to state that they cannot be wholly depended 
on the Black Sea, in lat. 44° 5(K N., runs first S.E. as far upon. There is the most extraordinary discrepant^ 
.ui the par'illel of 42° .‘SIK, and meridian of 40° 45'; among authorities as to the extent of the mountain- 
then almost due P.. to the long, of 46°, and finally, system, its elevation, &c.; but the above results seem 
again S.E. to Baku, on the Caspian Sea, in lat. 40° to be those on which most reliance may be pla<^. 

20', where it terminates. The direct distance between The ancients mention two principal passes of the Cau* 
Anape and Baku is 600 m., but, following its windings, casus, the Caucasian Gates and the Albanian Gates; of 
the ridge of the Caucasus measures 800 m. 'I'he ex. which the former is at present the great, indeed almost 
tent of the mountains towards the N. is very well tho only frequented pass. It runs close by the base of the 
marked by the courses of the rivers Kuban and Terek ; Kasbcckmountain. In lat. 424° N., long. 44^° E., and is, 
the one flowing W., along their bases, to the Black Sea, in fact, a deep ravine, through which the Terek seems to 
the other E. to the Caspian. The natural S. limit is have cut its way in a channel, sometimes scarcely wide 
the Araxes: so that the breadth of tiiis range, in its enough to allow of its passage. The commencement of 
widest part, is about 6°, or nearly 360 m.; and in its nar- this cleft on the S. is 4,0U0 ft., and it continues to rise, 
rowest, along the shores of the Caspian, not much short till, at the neck of the pass. It is full 8,000 ft. above the sea. 
of 260 m. The area enclosed by these two seas, and Preripitous walls of porphyry and schist, 3,000 ft. in 
three rivers, token os the boundaries of the Caucasian height, press upon its sides; and awful abysses open be- 
R>stpin, is not less than 100,000 so. m., but it must be neath it, sometimes, it is said, to the depth of 10,000 ft. 
remarked, that within these limits there is, though Avalanclies are frequent in this pass, carrying with tliem 
not much, some level land ; and that the least elevation not only any unfortunate travellers who may be in the 
is found, not in the bed of the Araxes, but in that of the defile, but very often tho road Itself, and even when the 
Kur. (Klaproth's Trav. in Cauc. and Georg, p. 168. et snow does not descend in masses, its meltings in the 
seq.; Mignan's Winter Journey through Russia, i. 27. et spring and summer cause occasional floods, whmh carry 
seq.i (kH. Monteith's Get^. Joum. \)X.21—b'!. every thing before them. Thedlrect length of this defile 

The highest peak of the Caucasus attains an altitude may bo about 120 m., from Mosdok to Gory; and some 
of 17,785 ft., which is more than 2,000 ft. higher than idea may be formed of its difficulty from the fket that 
Mont Blanc. (BontxkqffikoCs Lettres sur le Caucasse, Strabo (xi. 600.) describes it as occupying four days in 
p. 23.) This peak, or rather mountain-knot, is found the passage. This must be understood also of summer 
nearly at tho Intersection of the 48d parallel with the 42d travelling, since in winter the pass was wholly unap- 
meridian. Among European geographers it has been proachable. The Russians have, however, made It 
called, Improperly enough, Elhoubb, Elburz, or El- passable even for carriages; and in January, 1830, it was 
DROUZ ; a name which, in the spread of information con- crossed by the Persian embassy, but this winter transit 
cemlng E. countries, is likely to bo productive of no little employed six days. (Mignan, i. 46.) About midway 
confusion. It is already applied to a peak of the Caucasus, stands the old castle of Dariel, in the narrowest and 
and a range on the S. of the Caspian Sea, and may, highest part of the gorge, where the statement of Pliny 
unless care be taken, be multiplied indefinitely, since Itls (vi. 2.), that an iron gate would be sufficient to close the 
not a proper name, but a common designation for any opening, seems to be any thing but an exwgeratlon. 
mountain which reaches the snowline. {Klaproth,p. 170.) This castle is, therefore, in all probability, the fortress 
From this point, as from a centre, the mountains descend which, according to the Roman naturalist, was called, 
in all directions, but much more rapidly towards the though improperly, the Pyte CaspAe. (JtIajBrol5,p.811.; 
N. and W. than towards the E. and S. (Kl^roth, Monteith, G. J., ill. 39.) The Albanian Gates appear to 

E . 276[| The Mqiilnvari peak, to which the Russians answer to a pass between Georgia and Daghestan, in lat. 
ave Kproperly given the name of Kasbek, is said by 42°N., long. 47° E. (Ptolemy, v. 9.; Lapie^s Map; An, 
Klaprffih to attain an elevation of 4,419 metres, or of Voy. xii. 1.) This is, however, very little known ; Itls 
14,600 ft. (Lettrehsur la Coucase, p. 40.) Farther E., the almost wholly in the possession of the native tribes, uid 
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CAUCASUS. 


to tiot MiHble exeept for hunlers, and in th« 
aummer. Ftolanjr't B. Sarmatlan Gatea (Geog. r. 9.) 
matr to be the paai of Derbend, on the Caspian Sea: 
Into to alwaps afailabl^; Its narrowness makes it a 
•tffOBg nilitary position, and the swampjr nature of the 
shore tenders traTelUng along It often dilBcmlt. A 
abniler remark qiplies still more forcibly to the pus 
between the W. teii^natlon of the Caucasus and the 
BlaekSea. Along this road Prince Goshakoff, In the 
last war, succeeded in marching an armjr, with incredible 
dUBctttty, from Anape to Sokhumkulla (abomt ISO m.); 
but here he found it equally Impossible to advance or 
retreat, and was compelled to return by sea. {Monteith, 
G.J.t ill. 87.) The impediments to the coast roads 
appear, however, to consist only In the number and power 
Che raountaia torrents, which, without bridge or boat, 
are quite impassable; and as a very wide bank of bard 
■and stretches along the whole shore. It may be practi¬ 
cable to throw bridges over dll the streams; but very 
considerable height and strength will be necessary to 
secure them fIrSm the effects of sudden floods. These 
are all the passes over the main ridge, and the transverse 
ranges do not seem to be better provided; one only 
appears to exist between Imeritia and Georgia, and that 
has been rendered available only within modem times, 
and is still encumbered with great difficulties. 

Geology, _ The bases of the Caucasus on the N. seem 
to be covered with sand or a sandy marl, firom which the 
first eminences rise in low but abrupt hills of sandstone, 
tufa, and iron-stone. These are rapidly succeeded by 
higher and more mountainous elevations of white cal¬ 
careous limestone, many of which exhibit unquestionable 
evidence of decay, the rivers that flow through and round 
them depositixm thick layers of a yellow and grey sandy 
consistence. Occasionally the limestone rises into great 
rocky peaks and ridges, between which marshy plains of 
sandy mud ard nobunfrequent, apparently formhd by the 
debris of the mountains themselves. This limestone, of 
which the Bechtag, the Metshuka, and nearly all the 
frontier line of the Caucasus is formed, is very ancient, 
and exhibits scarcely any petrifactions; behind this rises 
a ridge of slate, from the appearance of which the term 
Itlack Mountain is given to the range. The higher ranges, 
which rise to the snow line, consist of basalt, schistus, 
porphyry, granite, and other old formations, so that 
whether its actual material, or the absence of organic 
remains, be considered, it is proixible that the Caucasus 
is one of the oldest mountain systems in the world. The 
8. slope exhibits the same succession of formations, as far 
as regards the three principal strata, but much less ra¬ 
pidly. Sandstone is Tar less abundant in the S. than in 
the N., but, on the other hand, calcareous spar, milk- 
quarts, and other fossils, are frequently met with, indi¬ 
cating a much greater degree of wealth in mineral ores. 
Lava and other volcanic matter is common enough among 
the formations; but, though mud volcanos exist in 
various parts of the Caucasus, Igneous eruptions are un¬ 
known ; and neither iUaproth nor Fallas could come to 
any satisfactory conclusion as to their former existence. 
Montelth is of opinion that tlie volcanic rocks are rather 
to be ascribed to the sudden rise of a great extent of 
country, than to emissions from particular mountains. 
(Guldemtadt, 1. 4S4.-441., ii. 28-29.; PoZ/os, 1. 337.347. 
8A8.366. Ac.; Klaproth^ pp. 386-800.; Monteith, G,Ju iU. 
49. Ac.) 

Hydrograplm, —The Caucasus, like the Alps, does not 
form the dividing line between rivers flowing in opposite 
directions; other ranges rise Immediately on its S., which 
shut it out flrom oemmunlcatlon with the Persian Gulph 
and the Mediterranean; while on the N., the great plain 
of the Wolga and Don, after rising flrom the beds of those 
rivers for some distance S., subsides again, leaving a po¬ 
sitive, though scarcely perceptible, ridge between the 
sources of Bdratyeh and Sarpa and the bases of the Cau¬ 
casus, with a positive though very gentle slope towards 
the latter. In consequence of this formation, every drop 
of water firmn the Caucasus tolls into the Black or Cas- 
pto Sea. The principal streams, besides the Kuban, 
Terek, and Araxes, already mentioned, are the Kur (an. 
eSpms), and the Fhasis, rising on opposite sides of the 
transverse range which divides Imeritia flrom Georgia, 
and running, the first S.E. to the Araxes, the other WT to 
the Bladt Sea. The Shorak or Jorak (an. ApMrus) is 
another tolerably large river, running to the Blade Sea, 
and the Kolsu (an. Cosstw), a still larger, falling into the 
Cupton. The torrents that run short courses to these 
seas flrom the flanks of the mountains in their neighbour¬ 
hood are quite innumerable, as are the affluents of the 
principal streams which pour flom the mountain sides in 
every directioB, sometimes with respectable lengA of 
coarse, and always In immense volume. It may. Indeed, 
be reasonably oonduded that the store of moisture In the 
Caucasus cannot possibly be exceeded by that of spy other 
MHintn of like extent; and since, flrom the causes before 
naa^, it is prevented flrom spreading beyond the bounds 
of the mountains, It follows necessarily that naland can 
00 more abunduntly watered. Most of the streams are 


flooded by the melting of the winter snems f and thefr 
action on the substance of the mountains to at all thnei 
very violent, especially on the slate and Bmestone. The 
former is brought down in the form of a black gitstening 
sand, the latter, in that of qsoft white substance, so fine 
and so abundant, that it is used by the natives, in its natu¬ 
ral state, for whitening their houses. (Klaproth, n, 886. i 
PalUu^. 868.) 

There is, perhaps, no other mountain region in the 
world BO destitute of lakes as Caucasus. The lake of 
Sevan or Goukcha, between the Kur and Araxes, is the 
only one of any sise in the whole r^on, and it can hardly 
be regarded as belonging to the Caucasus. It to a salt 
lake, of the kind so common in Central Asia, without 
any outlet, and occupying nearly the whole extent of a 
small elevated plain about 48 m. long, by 12 m. in width, 
6,300 ft. above the sea. (PaZfos, 1. 837. Ac.; Klaproth^ 
189.241-407. Ac.; Monteith, G. J., ill. 43. et seg. ; 

“m! — This, of coarse, varies with the elevation; 
but perhaps still more with the degree of shelter aflbrded 
by the neighbouring ranges from the diflbrent winds. 
Some of the N. valleys, notwithstanding their exposure 
to the bleak gusts from the Snowy Mountains, are so per¬ 
fectly protected flrom the N. wind, that their winter is as 
mild as in the S. parts of the Crimea. (Patios, i. 339.) 
They are subject, however, to sudden and fierce, though 
brief, vicissitudes ; and the very shelter which they pos¬ 
sess, by confining the air, makes them unhealthy. With 
the sharp ascent of the land, the temperature r«q>idly de¬ 
creases, and a few hours serves to convey the traveller 
flmn the climate of the temperate cone to that of ever¬ 
lasting winter. The cold in the upper ranges is intense; 
but observations are wanting on which to nnind any con¬ 
clusion as to its average; Mignan, at a comparatively 
low part of the range, found it, in Jan. 1H30, a very cold 
winter, at 4^^ Fahr., or 28^ below the freezing point. 
(1. 3.6.) A better idea may, perhaps, lie formed on this 
point, from the quantity of snow deposited in the defiles: 

l, 400 men were employed a fortnii^t in cutting a road 
for the Persian embassy, which, after all, was scarcely 
passable. {Mignan, i. 40.) Notwithstanding this itw 
tensity of cold, the plague is verv common on the moun¬ 
tains. 

On the S., the countries on the Black Sea and Caspian 
may be described as warm; those of Imeritia and Georgia 
as rather cold ; but this, again, must be taken with con¬ 
siderable limitation, the N. parts of the two seas being 
subject to winter frosts. The melting of the ice in them 
frequently causes chilly summers on their shores, while, 
ou the other hand, some of the higher valleys are among 
the hottest spots in the Caucasus. The abundance of 
running water, and the neighbourhood of the two bounding 
seas, cause a great accumulation of vapour ; indeed, so 
extensive is the exhalation constantly going on, that it 
may be said every wind, if long continued, brin^ with it 
a mist, which nothing can disperse except a storm. 
These last are, consequently, frequent and terrible. 
Luckily, however, the cause that produces them gives 
warning .of their approach; the vapours, when grown too 
heavy For the atmosphere, collect themselves in dense 
masses round the sides and tops of the mountains; and 
the Caucasians, warned by this clothing of their Alps, 
prepare for the explosion, which they know, by long 
experience, will spe^ly follow. They wrap themselves 
in their tehaoukas (large cloaks made of wool and goat’s 
hair, and perfectly waterprooQ, and under a low teut 
made of felt, expressly for such emergencies, or under the 
lee of a rock or tree, await, generally In safety, the passing 
of the tempest. {Speneer''s TV. Cauc. p. 129.) Sometimes, 
however, the falling of the cliff or tree destroys those who 
have sought its shelter; but thebe accidents are .of rare 
occurrence, as it to not often that the natives are com¬ 
pelled, for want of their felt tents, to run such risks; but 
to strangers unprovided with' the means of combating 
these storms, the ettoct to sure to be ultimately total. 
One, or, at.most, two years* exposure to the varying in¬ 
fluence of a Caucasian climate, sends the Russian soldlei 
either to his grave or to the hospital, with a constitution 
irrecoverably broken. The uncertain temperature and 
the humidity of the atmosphere appear Indeed to make it 
veiy unhealthy to strongvs, especially on the slopes and 
flats towards the sea. mtermittent and bilious fevers of 
a very grave kind are endemic, and exceedingly obstinate; 
and tne plague, as before observed, is also veiy common.* 
The vRiylng humidity, or some other cause, seems like¬ 
wise to unpress the air with very peculiar qualities; ob¬ 
servations of altitude hy the barometer,’ or the boiling 
point of water, give very inoonslstent results at different 
times ($ee CaanAN Sba), and the extent of horizontal 
vision Is frequently quite startling. The Caspian Sea Is 
sometimes seen flrom the summit of the Bechtag, 164 

m. distant; and the Snowy Mountains ihnn Sarepta, on 
the Wolga, a of 822 m. {PaiUu, 1. 870.; Kigpratk, 

• For adngulsrstatWMBtcoiiiiwetedwlUitliedliiMts ofwCsn. 
casus, sie Herodotus, Clio, p. 105.: KlspioUi,^ 160. 
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t». f S8.) The dlitanoe of the vtftble hortfon, excluiive of Wolm, beari, Ivnxei, jackali. foxes, wUd cefs, xpeeiilliur 
refrectton, would be In the ttrst case about 94^ m.. to the hfut of pny calM cW, together with maiiy varietlM 
second about 1^ m.; the amount of refiraction Is, there* ^ of deer, wnndw to the forM ^ 9*® 

fore, equal to more than I®, and nearly 2*® respectively; mountains. The smalto tor-bearing trlbM are also 
but, to ordinary states of the atmosphere, the maximum ' common, as we^ls, polecats, ermines, rad m^es of 
being only 83'. the excess of 27'rad 1® «7', indicates a va- many Reties. Hares and every other spedes of game 
viable density in the medium which is truly surprising. ; abound, with chamois rad goats, of which toe Cau<^ira 
Some of the larger clefts are said, in the tramtions of too , goat (C!raro Caueatiica) seems pecullra. Sheep with pe- 
notives, to have been caused by earthquakes; but there \ culiarly long wool are numerous; and it Is even doubtful 
are no authenticated records of these phenomena. {Gul~ if, among the mountains, this creature be not yet living 
deiutadt, i. 217-*i82.: Poltas, i. 840.358.447. et pass .; in a state of nature. This also is one of the homes of 
Chnelin, ill. pasi .; Klaproth, pp. 163.165.309.833. &c.; wild cattle; the largest spedes (the aurochs) being found 
Chardin, p. 165.; Spencer, W. Cane,, p. 125. eiieq. 320. to Its forests; while of the domesticated kinds the varie- 
&c.; Cireags. i. 286. &c.; Monteith, O. J. ill. 81. &c.) ties are numerous and serviceable. The hones of the 

Productions.— 1. Minerals. —"Except in its deflclenqy Caucasus have been famous from a very high antiquity, 
of lakes, the Caucasus has many points of resemblance the Becbtag Mountain having formerly been callM 
to the Alps; among others, an apparent poverty of mi- Hipplcon (Imrtnsn), from the number of these animals 
neral treasures. It is true that this, in the case of the which were grazed upon its sides. iPioiemp, v. 9.) They 
Caucasus, may be apparent only. The ancients unques- are not less numerous in the present day, and are among 
tionably believed these mountuns to be rich in the pre- the very finest varieties of the spedes. Of birds, there 
dous metals, but this they also believed of most other are pheasants, partridges, grouse, and the whole tribe of 
districts that were but slightly known to them; and the mountain game, a great variety of the crow kind, nearly 
limited observations of sdentific men to modem times every species of birds of prey and passage, and some of 
tend to the opposite conclusion. A yellow mineral, the best specimens of the domestic varieties. Among 
called cat gold, is indeed fuun^ which may, perhaps, have insects, the bee and silkworm claim pre-eminence: they 
occasioned the stories as to the gold mines of the Cau- are both numerous, and their productions, particularly 
casus \ but it is perfectly worthless. Iron, copper, salt- the honey, formed a considerable branch of trade with 
petre, sulphur, and lead, are found, the last in tolerably Turkey, till the power of Russia sealed the ports of the 
large quantities. Salt is almost wholly wanting, and of Black Sea. Other insects are equally numerous, as aro 
gems there does not appear to be any vestige. Indica- also the reptile tiilies, among which are some fine species 
tlons of coal have lately been discovered; and, from the of tortoises and snakes, both harmless and venomous, 
enormous quantity of lime deposits, it is likely that marbles ( Guldenstadt, i. 41B. et passim ; Gmelin, ill. 58. et passim g 
may be found. {Pattas, i. 429.: Guldenstadt, i. 441.466.; Pallas, 1.341.410. &c.; Klaproth, p. 344. &c.; Spencer^ 
Klaproth, p.391.; Spencer, IV. Cauc. i. 331.) passim.) 

2. Vegetables. — In amount and variety of vegetation. Inhabitants. — There is probably no other part of the 
the Caucasian regions seem to be unrivalled. Chardin, world, except Africa, S. of the Sahara, where so many 
writing in 1692, says, ** Mount Caucasus, till ye come nations and languages are collected within so small a 
to the very top qf it, is extremely fruitful,” and Spencer, space as in the Caucasus. Guldenstadt gives a list of 
in 1838, says, ” However high the ascent, we see luxu- seven different nations, besides Tartars, who speak lan- 
Hant vegetation mingling even with the snow qf ern- gunges radically different, and who are again subdivided 
turies.** Nearly every tree, shrub, fruit, grain, and j into almost innumerable tribes, among whom the varie- 
fiotver, found from the limit of the temperate zone to' ties of dialects are nearly infinite. The principal nations 
the pole, is native to or maybe raised In the Caucasus, he thus enumerates : — 1. Georgians; 2. Basians ; ^ 
The N. bases consist of arable land of an excellent qua- Abchasians ; 4. Tcherkessians; 6. Oketlens; 6. Klstlens; 
lity, meadows of the finest grass, and dwarf wood in 7. Lesghians; 8. Tartars. {Reise, 1. 45B-.A9S.) Of these 
great abundance. At a very little distance the increase of the most numerous and important are the Georgians and 
wood Indicates a higher and colder country, but the Circassians or Tcherkessians; but the Abchasians and 
plants which delight in a warm situation still continue Okesians, called by Fallas and Klaproth Abassians and 
to be very numerous. From the more rapid rise of the Osetians, are also powerful tribes. In habits and man- 
ground. liare rocks aro more numerous on the N. than ners a strong resemblance is observed among them all; 
on the S , but every shelf, however limited, is marked by they arc usually wandering hunters and warriors, for 
a rich vegetation to a height almost uiconceivable. The which occupations their country is peculiarly fitted, and 
S. slopes and table-lands are still more abundant and only in an inferior degree shepherds or agriculturists, 
varied In their productions than those on the N.; to say A partial exception must, however, be mam to tills go- 
uothingof the swampy shores of theEuxiiio and Caspian, neral character in favour of the Georgians, who reside 
which are, in most cases, nearly impenetrable jungles of to towns, and have long possessed a fixed form of govern- 
Chc rankest and most varied veratatlon. The rising coun- ment and internal polity; but for the rest, they ojjpear to 
try consists of a succession of small fiats, each covered possess the erratic disposition, reckless courage, bound- 
wlth a most productive earth. The mountain sides and less hospitality, and much of the predatory habits which 
higher plains are clothed with dense forests v and the mark the Arab and other half barbarous people. (See 
rivers are frequently un^roachaUe for a great distance. Circassia, Gboroia, &c.) It is well known that Blu- 
Tho forest trees consist of oaks of every species, cedars, menbach lookiMl here for the origin of his first rad most 
cypresses, beeches, savins, junipers, hazels, firs, boxes, intellectual race of men (the Caucasian); but for this, 
pines, alders, and a host of others. Among the standard as already stated (anti, 183.), there Is not a particle of 
fruits are found the date palm, the jitjubo, quince, cherry, evidence, historical or philological. The Caucasians, 
olive, wild apricot, and willow-leaved pear. Fomegra- though surrounded by the means of improvement, and 
nates, figs, and mulberries, grow wild in all the warmer occupying a country more fovourably situated than that 
valle 3 rs; and vines twine round the standard trees to a of Switzerland, have made no progress either in arts or 
very great elevation up the mountains. A hard-wood arms; and continue to this day the same unlettered bar- 
tree, called by the natives outehelia, is apparently pccu- barions as in the days of Herodotus. (CUo, 203.) They 
liar; It is of a deep rose colour, very closely grained, and have fine physical forms: but their mental endowments 
susd^ble of an extremely high polish. In addition to are of the most inferior description, 
the vine, the other climbing plants are innumerable, Xawic. — This has in all ages been the same among 
which mixing with the standards, the bramble fruits neighbouring nations, though, according to Strabo (xf. 
(raspberries, blackberries, &c.), and other dwarf woods, 500.), the range was called by the natives Koswim iese 
form a density of vegetation which it is impossible to (Caspian mountains). The names Caspian rad Ciaucasua 
penetrate, unless a passage be hewn with the hatchet, have, in the opinion of Klaproth (p. IW.), a similar ety- 
Kye, barley, oats, wheat, and millet, are abundantly raised, mology, namely, Koh~Chttf or Ckasp, the mountain of 
even as high as 7,500 ft. above the sea; and besides these Ckasp, so called flrom the CaspH, a powerfiil people on 
grains, the wanner plains and valleys produce flowers of its sides. (See Caspian Sea.) nlny (vi. 2.) derives the 
every scent and dye, cotton, rice, flax, hemp, tobacco, name, but with no great appearance of probability, from 
and Indigo, with every variety of cucumber and melon. Grastcasus, which, he says. In the Scythian tongue, means 
This list is of necessity veiy imperfect, as will be evident m've camUdus. At present the term Caucasus is but 
when it is stated that Guldenstadt has filled 18 quarto little used by the Asiatics, the name for the mountains 
pages with the mere names of the various plants seen by among the Tartars being Jal-bus g among the Turks, 
Mm on the banks of the Terek and in Georgia (1.188— Ckttf-daghi (Mount Ckaf); and amoim the Armenians. 
kW. 418—430.). It may serve, however, to exhibit the JaXotuUssoir, a modification of the Tartar term; but 
vegetoble riches of a region which seems to produce Caucasus is still in use among them, 
every toing necessary for the existence, and, with the CAUDEBEC, a sea-port town of France, ttp. Seine 
exception of salt, even for the luxurious accommodation Infbrieure, cap. cant., on the Seine, at the mouto of the 
ofman. (OMUr^adf, asabove, clporr.; Gmelu*, iii>28 Caudebec, 6 m. S. Yvetot. Pop. 2,718. The purlidi 
—58. et pass, g Pallas, i. 340. 357. 864.368. 879. Ac.; church, built in the 16th century, is remarkable for the 
Klaproth, pp. 167.309. Ml. &c.; Spencer, dreauia, i. 317. boldness rad dellcaiy of ito architecture. It has some 
a30.,ali. 283. 318. 867. &c.; W. Cauc. i. 29. 188—195.216. manufactures of cotton, Ac. Previously to the revocation 
Ac. fmonteith, G. J., iil. 31-85. Ac.) of the edict of Nantes, it was compaMvely flourishing; 

8. InfoBols.—Animal life to tlie Caucasus is on a but that disastrous measure gave a blow to its manurac* 
scale of magnitude and variety equal to its vegetation, tures and commerce, from which it has not recovered 
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CAUDETE. 


Ifet port llioiith Mfe» oommodiouf, and advantagwoiulf 
attuaM batirewi HaTre and Rouen, Is Irat lltUe fre> 
fOMlted. (BmgOt Sehte JftfMture ; Diet. Oicg.) 

CAUDBTK (an. M^era), a town of Spain, prov. 
Mwda, S m. N.N.W. ^iena, 12 in. N.E. Yecla. Pop. 
6,000. It was formerly fortified; and has a church, 2 con> 
vents, an hospital, several distilleries, and a palace of 
the Bishop of Orlhuela. On the heights in the vicinity 
a battle was fought in 1706, the day after the great victory 
milled fay the Duke of Berwick at Almanxa, between a 
detachment of the combined French and Spanish forces 
and those of the Archduke Charles, which ended in the 
defeat of the latter. 

CAUFIKISTAN or CAFFRISTAN, a region of 
Central Asia, occiwylng a great part of the Hindoo Koosh 
and a portion of the Bolor Tagh mountains, chi^ 
between 1^. 3BP and 86^ N., and long. 70^ E. and the w. 
limits of Cashmere; having N. Budukshan, E. Little 
Tibet, S. the dom. of the Puidab and (kiubul, and W. 
those oY Caubul and Koondoos. The hills N. of Bajour 
and Kooner form its S. limit; its other boundaries 
have been very imperfectly defined. The whole of this 
country Is a lofty Alpine tract of snow-capped mountains, 
deep pine forests. Interspersed with small but fertile 
and often populous valleys, and table-lands sometimes 
10 or 10 m. across. Torrents and rivers are numer¬ 
ous, and are crossed Iqr stationary wooden bridges or 
hangint bridges of rope and osiers. The cold of the 
winter Is severe, but the valleys afibrd an abundance of 
grapes and other fruits, and the hills good pasture for 
sheep and goats. The Cauflrs (infidels) who Inhabit this 
region are an independent nation, said by Baber and 
Abul Fuel, and befieved by themselves, to be descended 
from the troops of Alexander the Great. They are sup- 
posed by some to have been driven thither from the 
valley of the Oxus, on its being overrun ^ the Mo¬ 
hammedans ; but Sir A. Bumes and Mr. Elphinstone 
suppose they had emigrated, through a similar cause, 
from the nc^hbourhood of Candahar. They are re¬ 
markable for the fairness and beauty of their com¬ 
plexions; are liberal, social, and extremely hospit¬ 
able: they never combine in war against their neigh- 
Imurs, but retaliate invasions fiercely, and fight with 
great bravery and determination. They indulge an un¬ 
ceasing hatrra against Mohammedans, and a Caufir adds 
an aaoltional ornament to his dress, or another trophy to 
a high pole before his door, for each Mussulman he has 
slain. All wear tight clothes; those of some tribes made 
of black goat skins, and of others of white cotton: all 
suflbr their hair to hang over their shoulders, and each 
looks upon every one else as a brother who wears ringlets 
and drinks wine: to the latter th^ are much addicted, and 
grape juice Is given to children at the breast. They eat 
the flesh of all kinds of animals, except the dog and 
jackal, and use both tables and chairs of a rude con¬ 
struction: the women perform the business of tillage, 
a» well u all laborious domestic occupations. Fine rice, 
wheat, and barley, are the prindpal grains cultivated; 
honay, vinegar, cheese, butter, milk, bread and fruit, con¬ 
stitute the rest of their food. Both sexes drink wine 
to excess. Their dwelling-houses are usually built of 
wood upon hill-slopes, the roof of one row of houses 
forming the street to those above it: the only roads 
in the country are footpaths. Their weapons are spears, 
sdmltars, and bows and arrows. After battle the vic¬ 
tors are crowned with chaplets of mulberry-leaves. ,Both 
sexes wear ornaments of gold, silver, and other me¬ 
tals; and drinking-cups of the precious metals are 
often used, and much prised 1^ them. Their language 
is unintelligible to Hindoos, Usberks, or Afghans; it 
contains a mixture of words from the Hindoo, Af¬ 
ghan, and Persian tongues; but the m^jor part of its 
roots are different from either; they have no books, and 
neither understand reading nor writing. They adore 
a supreme being, whom they call Doghan, and to whom 
they sacrifice both cows and goats; but address them¬ 
selves to subordinate deities, represented by idols of wood 
or stone, who, they say, intercede with the chief deity 
In thidr behalf: fire is a requisite in every religious cere¬ 
mony, although no veneranon is paid to that element it¬ 
self. They neither bom nor bury their dead, but expose 
the corpse in an open cofllii, in a forest jungle or on a 
mountain, and after a certain time collect as many of the 
bones as i^slble, and deposit them in a cave; these cere¬ 
monies are solemnised with triumph, dances, and sacri- 
flees. Music, dancing, which is eagerlv practised by 
all nlaiscs. oonversatlon, and carousals, form their chief 
amusements. They have priests, but they do not possess 
an eiftsiitfve influence: they live under dUferent chiefs, 
but little fiuther is known respecting their govern¬ 
ment. 'The slavery of such as have lost their relations 
is uniwsal t some of the Cauflrs possess many slaves and 
cattle, and mudi land. By old wrltersthis re^n is often 
.nam^ Kuttorq: it was invaded by Timour, and in 1780, 
.unttcchsefolly, by a confederww m the surrounding Mo¬ 
hammedan nations. (Ay!pMssfom'sC!a«6i(/,U.878--m.t 
* Vs Tram, iU. 186-186.; BamiUoif§ E.I, Gaa. i. 


CAVAN. 

810-313.1 Jewmalef Aaiat. Soe. JBeHgai, ill.—vL; BW 
son's (Af. H.) Nota ioJndica of Cietitu.) 

CAUNES (LBS), a town of France, d£p. Aude, on 
the Argent-Double, 11 m. N.E. Carcassonne. Pop. 2,868. 
It has a fine parish church, formerly belongli^ to the 
Benedictine abbey suppressed at the Revolution; with 
distilleries, tanneries, dye-works, marble-works for work¬ 
ing the^nwUe found in the neighbouring mountains, Ac. 

^ CAUSS^DE, a town of France, d^. Tara-et-Garonn«, 
cap. cant., in a fertile countiy, near the Caude, 12 m. 
N £. Montauban. Pop. 4^40. It is handsome, well 
built, and has broad and straight streets; has numerous 
flour-mills, with manuihetures of woollen and linen stuA, 
and carries on some trade in corn, saffron, and traflles. 

CAVA, a town of Naples, prov. Prlnclpato CHtra, cap. 
cant. In the middle of the agreeable valley of Fenestra, 
26 m. E.S.E. Naples. Pop. M.OOO. f but this includes the 
pop. of several surroundfaig villages. It has a cathedral, 
three other churches, a convent for noble ladles, a cha¬ 
rity workhouse, an hospital, and a seminary. Silk, cotton, 
and woollen stuffs are manufactured in the town and the 
adjacent villages. The territory is not very fruitful, but 
the inhabitants have become rich by their Industry and 
commerce. About a mile from tlie town is the magnifi¬ 
cent Benedictine convenf of La Trinitd, with a fine li¬ 
brary. {Diet. Giogr,! Swinburne^ ii. 114., 4to. ed.) 

CAVAILLON (anc. CabelUo), a town of France, d§n. 
Vaucluse, cap. cant., on the Durance, near where it Is 
joined by the Coulon, at the foot of a mountiun, 18 m. 
S.E. Avignon. Fop. 7,041. It is ill built, with 

narrow and dirty streets. The fortifications which it 
was formerly surrounded were destroyed during the Re¬ 
volution ; the bishopric of which it was the seat has been 
also abolished. It has a considerable trade in dried 
fruits and preserves, shoes, and nuts. 

This is a very ancient town. The Romans are believed 
to have plants a colony in it, and, at all events, they 
embellished it with several magnificent edifices. But 
having been since repeatedly overrun and pillagc>d by 
barbarians, and having suffered much from an earth¬ 
quake in 1731, comparatively few remains of autiquity 
are to be found either in the town or in its vicinity. The 
best preserved, though even that is much dilapidated, is 
a fragment of a triumphal arch supposed to belong to tho 
age of Augustus. iHugo^ art. Vaucluse.) 

CAVAN, an Inl. co. of Ireland, prov. Ulster, having 
N. Fermanagh, E. Monaghan, S. Longford, Meath, and 
Westmeath, and W. Leitrim and Longford. Area, 
473,749 Imperial acres, of which ao.flOO are unimproved 
mountain and bog, and 21,987 water, consisting prin¬ 
cipally of loughs Shillin, Uamor, and Oughter. The 
Shannon has its principal source in the N.W. part of 
this co., and it is traversed by the Erne, Annalee, Ac. 
Surface hilly, and soil generally poor. There ore some 
large estates, but the greater number are of moderate 
slxe. About 4-6ths of the land under tillage. Agricul¬ 
ture In the most depressed state; holdings generally 
small, and the competition for them excessive. Spado 
cultivation is very general, so much so that in some pa¬ 
rishes there Is hardly a plough. Oats and potatoes 
principal crops, but some wheat is raised, and flax. Cot¬ 
tiers have generally pigs and goats; the former being 
sold to pay the rent, and the latter kept for their milk. 
Average rent of land 13s. 7^d. an acre. Linen manu. 
facturo widely diflbsed, having not a little contributed 
to the subdivision of the co. It is affirmed that the con¬ 
dition of the peasantry has been materially deterior¬ 
ated during the last 20 years. Minerals little known. 
Cavan Is divided into 7 baronies and 80 parishes, and 
sends 2 mems. to the H. of C. for the co. Registered 
electors in 1838-39, 2,406. Principal town Cavan. 
The co. had. in 1831, 38,917 inhabited houses, 40,838 
fkmilies, and 227,933 inhab., of whom 118,174 were 
males and 114,759 females. 

Cavan, an inland town of Ireland, co. Cavan, prov. 
Ulster, 60 m. N.W. Dublin. Pop. in 1821, 2,822; 
in 1831, 2,931. Pop. of par., in 1884, 6,884, of whom 
1,690 were of the estab. church, 103 Frot. diss., and 
8,741 Rom. Cath. Cavan, though the assise town, is 
with few exceptions, meanly built, long lines of sub¬ 
urbs being formed of thatched mud cabins. The pub¬ 
lic buildings are—a large parish church and Rom. 
Cath. chapel; an endowed school of royal foundation, 
having accommodation for 100 resident students; a fine 
court-house, a co. prison on the radiating plan, and 
an infirmary. A garden of Lord Farnham's near the 
town, has been thrown onen as a promenade for the in¬ 
habitants. The corporation, under a charter of James 
1., In 1610, consisted of a sovereign, 2 portreeves, 2 bur¬ 
gesses, and an unlimited commonalty; but having been 
derived at the Union of the right ol sending mem. to the 
H. oi C., it has (fallen into desuetude. The assises for the 
oa, general sessions at llilaTy and midsummer, onfop^W 
sessfons every week, are held here. Trade incoidderw 
able, and chiefly in oats and butter. Markets ore Hbld oo 
Tuesefaqrs; (fairs on Feb. 1., April 4., Mqy 14., JuneSfo 



CAVERY. 

Aug. U., Sept. 25., and Nov. 12. Branchei of the Pro¬ 
vincial and Agricultural bonki were opened here In 18M 
and 183& Poit-offlce revenue In 1831, 7621.: In 1686i 
617i. A mail-coach and a itage-coach from Dublin to 
Bnniikillen pan dailv through tibetown, and acoach from 
Dublin to Cavan pliei 6 dayi in the week, carrying at 
an average 9 paiiengera eadi trip. {Stat. Swvqn Bail- 
road Etn.) 

CAVEKT, a river of S. Hindoitan, the most consider¬ 
able and useful S. of the Krishna: both Mysore and the 
Carnatic owing much of their i^lcultural wealth to the 
water it distributes. It rises in Coorg, bounds Coim- 
Imtoor N.E., and after a winding course of 450 m., chiefly 
in an £. direction, falls into the sea by various mouths in 
the district of Tapjore, where it is industriously made use 
of for irrigation. It is filled by both monsoons, but is 
not navigable for large vessels. 

CAVERYPAUK, a town of Hindostan, prov. Carna¬ 
tic, 67 m. W.S.W. Madras, in the neighbourhood of 
which is an immense tank 8m. long by 8 m. broad, fsced 
with lar^ stones, and supported by a mound of earth 
30 ft. high. This is perhaps the finest work constructed 
for the purpose of irrigation throughout the S. of India. 
(Hamdton'a E. I. Gax. i.) 

CAVITE', a town of Luzon, one of the Philippine 
Islands, in the Bay of Manilla, 3 m. S. W. that city, of 
which it is the port; lat. 140 34' N., long. 1200 48' E. 
Pop. 4,(KX). ? It is the naval d8p5t of all the Spanish pos¬ 
sessions in the East, and is built on the E. extremity of a 
low bifurcated peninsula, stretching into the sea for about 
3 ip., having between its two extremities the outer har¬ 
bour, while the inner harbour is situated to the S. of the 
town: neither has more than 4 fathoms water, though 
veiy large ships moor in the inner harbour. The houses 
of Gavlt4, which are two stories high, are built chiefly of 
wood, their windows being furnished with a semi-trans¬ 
parent shell instead ot gi^s. It has an arsenal, a ma¬ 
rine liospital, some well-built churches, and several con¬ 
vents ; but has of late years greatly decreased in size and 
importance. {Hamilton'a E. /. Gaz. 1. 377.; Whitest 

''^A^V^rORE or CAUNPOOR {Khannura), a dis¬ 
trict or collectorate of Hindostan, prov. Allahabad, pre- 
Sid. Bengal, composed of cessions from the nabob of 
Oude, between lat. 2G° and 27° N., and long. 79° 30' and 
HU° 30' E., liaviug N. W. the distrs. of Etawah, Belah,and 
Furruckabad, I^E. the Oude reserved territories, S.E. 
the Fultehpoor and Kalpec distrs., andS.W. Bundlecund. 
Area 2,650 sq. m. Pop. probably nearly a million. This 
distr. is bounded N.E. by the Ganges, and intersected in 
its entire length by the Jumna: it is therefore almost 
wholly comprised within the Doab. Surface flat; soil 
liighly productive, and upon the whole tolerably well 
cuiti\ated, though in some iwrts there are extensive 
wastes. Maize, barley, and wheat, turnips, cabbams, and 
other European vegetables; grapes, peaches, &c.«r are 
grown, and the sugar-cane flourishes in great luxuriance. 
Agriculture prospers the neighbourhood of the cap., 
owing to the presence of a European market, and conse¬ 
quent high prices. The assessment on the land is high; 
and in fact the prov. was on its first coming into our posses¬ 
sion very much over-assessed, and suffered greatly in con¬ 
sequence. In 1814, 1,768,745 blgas, or about 3-5ths of the 
surface, were reported to be under tillage. The land-tax 
for the same year was 273,630/., being about 1| rupee per 
biga; nearly all of which sum was reaused. In 1829-30 the 
land revenue amounted to 817,580/. There are about 
2,000 villages in this distr. which possess lands; but the 
perpetual settlement is also established. Nearly all the 
pop. are Hindoos, the heads of the villages being mostly 
of the Riqpoot caste. Oflhnces are frequent, but yearly 
diminishing as the efliciency of the j^lice increases; 
dacoitj/t or gang-robbery, was frequent in 1823,'but w.is 
committed only by gangs out of the Oude reserved terri¬ 
tory. Thuufet or murder by professional murderers, has 
also prevsHed greatly in this distr.; and in the above- 
named year, the average was about 10 thug^ea yearly. 
The principal towns are Cawnpore, the cap., Rcsoulabad, 
Jaugemow, and Acberpoor. 

Cawnpore, tlie cap. town of the above distr., and 
chief British military station in the ceded provinces, on 
the W. bank of the Ganges, 38 m. S.W. Lucknow, and 
100 m. N.W. Allahabad; lat. 26° 30' N., long. 80° 13' E. 
The town extends irregularly for 6 m. along the bank of 
the river, which is here a mile broad, and lined by the 
bungalows of European officers. It Is built in a very 
straggling manner,, with the exception of a tolerable 
main street nearly parallel with the military lines, com¬ 
posed of well-built brick houses two or three stories 
high, -with wooden balconies in front. Excepting its 
size; few circumstances ateut Cawnpore attract much no¬ 
tice : the European pubuc buildings are of simple archi¬ 
tecture, and confined to works of absolute necessity; 
the chief are the military hospital, gaol, assembly-room, 
and custm-house. A Protestant church has been 
erected cP public subscription within the last few 
years: most of the other religious edifices are mosques. 
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■ome of which are handsome. Shops lann and tolerably 
well supplied, provisions beliw about half the price they 
bring In Calcutta. The Enrapean private honses an 
roonn, one story high, widi sli^g roofk, first tiiatched 
and then tiled. The offiem' bungalows along the banks 
of the Ganges are encircled hf gardoM surrounded by 
mud walls. At the N.W. extremity of the town are the 
public magazines protected by a slight entrenchment; 
and fkrther on, in the same direction, is the old town of 
Cawnpore, a place of no consequence, and containing no 
interesting relics of antiquity. A free-school was esta¬ 
blished here in 1828, which is attended by Europeans, 
Mohammedans, and Hindoos, who receive instruction to¬ 
gether, and the progress of which is most satisflmtory. It 
is supported partly by a government grant of 4,800 rupees 
a year. Cawnpore is not a pleasant place of residence for 
Europeans. Its great heat and the clouds of dust to 
which it is subject are represented as most distressing. 
(kamiUan*a E. I. Qax. i. 375, 376.; Mod, TVoe. iz.; 
Pari, Rem>ria,iie,) 

C AX AM A RCA, a city of Peru, cap. prov. of same name, 
in a fertile and well-cultivated vbIIot in the Andes, 370 
m. N.N.W. Lima; lat 7° 8' 38" S.. long. 78° 36' ly' W. 
Fop. about 7,000, chiefly Indians and Mestizoes. Its name 
is equivalent to ** place of frost," and has been probaUv 
derived from its being sometimes visited by frosty winaa 
from the E.; but, in general, the climate is excellent. Most 
of the bouses are tiled and whitewashed. The churches, 
which are numerous and handsome, are built of stone 
richly cut, and are ornamented with spires and domes. 
They were formerly celebrated for the quantity of gold and 
silver decorations they contained. There are also some 
convents and nunneries. The Inhab. are industrious, and 
considered the best silver and iron workers in Peru. ** 1 
have," says Mr. Stevenson, " seen many very handsome 
sword-blades and daggers made here; pocket-steels and 
bridle-bits most curiously wrought, beside several well- 
finished pistol and gun locks. Literature would prosper 
here, were it properly cultivated; the natives are fond 
of instruction, and scholars are nut rare; many of the 
richer inhab. send their children to Truxillo and Li¬ 
ma to be educated." iStevenaon*a Peru, ii. 132.) The 
inhab. of the interior resort thither to sell their own 
produce and manufactures, and to purchase such other 
as they may require. Hence, a considerable trade is 
carried on with Lainbayeque, and other places on the 
coast, to which Caxamarca furnishes manufactured goods, 
such as baizes, coarse cloth, blankets, and flannels; 
and receives in return European manufactures, soap, 
sugar, cocoa, brandy, wine, indigo, Paraguay tea, salt-^ 
fish, iron, steel, Ac. Some of the shops arc well stored 
with European goods. The markets are well supplied 
with fresh meat, poultry, breafi, vegetables, fruit, butter, 
cheese, &c. at very low prices. About a l^ue E. from 
the city are some not and cold springs, which were used 
by the incas for baths, and are still employed for the 
same purpose. 

Caxamarca is a place of considerable celebrity in the 
history of Peru, ana of Spanish atrocity. The incas had 
a pidam here; and it was here that Friar Vincente Val- 
.verde (a fit priest for such a hero as Fizarro) delivered 
his famous or rather infamous harangue to the Inca 
Atahualpa, which was immediately followed by the 
butchery of the Peruvians, and by the Imprisonment, 
accusation, and murder of the inca. It is a singular 
fact, that a family claiming a lineal descent from Atahu¬ 
alpa is now living in Caxamarca, in a part of the palace 
in which their ancestor was murdered. {Stevenavn^a 
Peru, ii. 129. &c .; Bobertaon'a America, book vi.) 

CAYENNE, a sea-port town of French Guyana, rap. 
of that colony, at the N.W. extremity of the id. of same 
name, at the mouth of the Oyaque; lat. 4° W I.V' N., 
long. 53° 14' 45" W. Pop. (1837) 6,220, of whom 2,841 
were free, apd 2.379 slaves. .The town covers a surface 
of about 70 hectares, and contains about 500 houses, 
mostly of wood. It is divided into the old and new 
towns: the former, which is ill-built, contains the go¬ 
vernment house and the ancient Jesuits' college: it is 
separated from the now town by the Place d’Armes, 
a large open space planted with orange-trees. The 
new town is larger than the old, and was laid out at the 
end of the last century; its streets are wide, straight, 
mostly paved, and clean; it has a handsome church, with 
some large warehouses and good private residences. Tlie 
old town is commanded by a fort, which, with some low 
batteries, protects the entrance of the harbour. The 
latter is snallow, but otherwise good, and well adapted 
for merchant-vessels of moderate size. There are two 
quays for loading and unloading. The roadstead at the 
mouth of the Oyaque, though small, is the best on the 
coast. Its holding-ground is good, and it has every where 
from 12tol3ft.water; tradfng vessels lie in it within Im.of 
the land, snd 2 m. of the town. Ships drawing more than 
IS ft. water anchor about 6 m. from Cayenne, near a 
rocky islet called " L'Enfimt Perdu.** Cayenne U the 
centre of the whole trade of the colony. (jSee Gvayana, 
French.) It is the seat of a royal court, a court of aatlaes 



m CAYLUS. 

Aad cS trlbUMlt of the peace and original Jurisdiction. 
It waa ftMinded about 1635. (Hmto, ill. 813.; Ifoticet 
iHaUtt. tmr let Cokmiet FrangaiaetTi^*) 

Catshmb. See Guiana (French). 

CAYLUS, a town of France, dip. Tam-et-Gnronne, 
pear the rl^t bank of Che BonneCte river, and the high 
road between Montauban and Rhodes, 84 m. N.E. the 
former dtjr. Pop. (1836), with commune, 6,484. It has 
a considerable trade in com, and 11 fairs annually. 

CAZ ALLA DE LA SIERRA, a town of Spain, prov. 
Sevllie, on the crest of the Sierra Morena, 13 m. S.B. 
Guadalcanal. Pop. 9,487. It has a church, five monas¬ 
teries, and two hospitals. Its environs have many Roman 
and Aratdc antiquities, and ruins of country residences 
of more modem date; with mines of silver, Iron, sulphur, 
amianthus, and copper; and quarries of beautifully 
variegated marbles. The mountains are the resort of 
wild boars and wolves, which make much havoc among 
the cattle. 

GAZE>RBS, a town of France, dfo. Haute Garonne, 
cap. cant., on the Garonne, 31 m. S.w. Toulouse. Pop. 
8,^ A handsome promenade smmrates the town flrom 
the suburbs. There are fabrics of hats, with dye-works 
and tanneries. 

CEFALU, a sea-port town of Sicily, prov. Palermo, 
on the Tyrrhenean Sea, at the foot of arock, 40m. E.S.E. 
Palermo; lat. 380 M..long. 14013^ 67" E. Fop. 8,793. It 
is surrounded by a bastloned line wall, but the works 
are old mid weak. The streets are tolerablv regular, and 
there Is a good cathedral and some other churches, with 
a school of navigation. The port is small, and the trade 
of the place but inconsiderable. On the summit of the 
hill above the town are the ruins of a Saracenic castle. 
(Smgtk, p. 96.) 

GEHbJIN (Scgfsa), a town of Spain, prov. Murcia, 
on the river Caravaca, 3 m. E. Garavaca town, and 40 m. 
W.N.W. Mursla. Pop. 10,(KX}. It is situated in a well 
cultivated and fertile district. The principal streets are 
well paved, and the houses good—some or them magni- 
Scent—marble being abundant in the neighbourhood. 
It has a church, a convent, and an ancient castle, with 
several distilleries, and manufactures of coarse paper, 
linen, and sandals. 

GELANO, a town of Naples, prov. Abruzzo Ultra II., 
cap. cant., near the lake Fucino or Gelano, 20 m. S.S.E. 
Aquiia. Pop. 4,087. It has one collegiate and some other 
churches, and a manufactory of paper. For an account 
of the Lake of Gelano, see huciNO (Lake or). 

GELEBES, a large isl. of the E. Archipelago, form¬ 
ing the centre of its 2d division; stretching from lat. 2° 
N. to nmirly S., and from long. 119^ to 126° E.; having 
N. the Sea of Celebes, W. the Straits of Macassar, E. the 
Molucca and Pitt's Passages, and S. the Flores Sea. 
Area estimated at 75,(KX) sq. m. Pop. unknown, but 
supposed to be between 2,000,0(X) and 3.000,000. Its shape 
is singularly irregular; it is deeply indented by three 
^reat separated by four peninsulas, diverging N., 

Celebes, unlike most of the other great islands of this 
archipelago,- abounds in extensive grassy plains, free 
from forests, which are looked upon as the common pro¬ 
perty of the tribes who live upon them, by whom they 
are carefully guarded from the intrusion of aliens. 
There are only three rivers of any consequence; the 
Chlurana, whloi rises near the centre of the island, and 
running S. through the state of Bonl, falls by several 
mouths Into the bay of the same name; a second stream, 
having a N. direction; and a third, which discharges 
. itself on the W. coast, S. of Macassar. The Chlurana 
is navigable for ships to some distance; and native boats 
pan up it considerably fhrthor into a fresh-water lake. 
Volcanos are said to exist in the N. division of the isl. 
Gold is found in Celebes; but in a less quantity than in 
Borneo, and chiefly in the sands of the streams. Timber 
is not very plentiful; tf«k-trees are generally few; but a 
large forest t>f them exists in one part of the isl., which 
the natives report to have been raised from imported 
seed. The vast plains afford abundant jmture and 
eover for a variety of the best game, deer, wfld hogs, Ac. 
The tiger and leopard, though common In the VT. parts 
of the archipelago, are here unknown. The horses of 
Celebes, though seldom exceeding 13 hands high, are 
larger built, and unite a greater share of blood and 
strength, than any other brera of the E. islands; they are 
regularly trained for hunting, and are noted for fleetness 
and perseverance. Rice, maize, and cassava, with cotton 
and tobacco, are the chief articles grown. The S. pen¬ 
insula being the most healthy. Is by far the most exten- 
sIvMy peopled, and contains the two principal states of 
the island, those of Boni and Macassar. The centre of 
the island Is said to be inhaUted by Horaforas (see B. 
AaonipiLAOo), supposed to be aborigines: the brown 
race consists m a number of tribes, agreeing remarkably 
in person; but divided into four or five diiforent nations, 
of which that of the Bugls is by for the most consider- 
able. They are usually squat, robust, and somewhat 
heavily formed, though not ul built; tw^ medium height 
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' is a little above 6 ft.; faces round; cheek-bones higtt; 
nose small, and neither very prominent nor flattened; 
mouth wide, and teeth fine, when not discoloured by 
art. They are more distinguished for a revengeful dis¬ 
position than any of the other natives of this archipe¬ 
lago. Notwithstanding most of the tribes have long 
passed that stage of society in which the chase is pur¬ 
sued for subsistence, they follow it with great ardour; 
and no sooner is the rice seed cast into the ground, than 
the chiefs and their retainers turn with enthusiasm to 
the sports of the field, in parties of frequently not less 
than 900 horsemen.' 

The Wadju, or Tuwadiu tribe, inhabiting the body of 
the island, are distinguished as a commercial and enter¬ 
prising people. The natives of Gelebes and Bali arc tho 
most celebrated in the archipelago for their manufac¬ 
tures of cloth, their fabrics ranking before all others for 
fineness and durability; they are. however, ignorant 
of the art of printing cloths, or of giving them the 
brilliant colours of the fobrics of the Asiatic continent. 
The inhabitants import cotton, birds' nests, tripang, 
sharks' fins, tortoise-shell, agar-wood, &c.; and, together 
with gold in small quantities, and hides, re-export thet»e 
articles to Ghlna, by the junks which annually trade to 
Celebes. The several chiefs have often a monopoly of 
some article of produce, as brass, betel-nut, opium, 
salt, &c. 

The various independent nations of Celebes have cai'h 
their peculiar form of government; but these arc for tlie 
most part limited monarchies, the sovereign being con¬ 
trolled by the subordinate chieftains, ana these again 
frequently by the mass of the people. The federal state 
of Boni consists of eight petty states, each governed by 
its own hereditary despot; while the general government 
is vested in one of the number elected from among the 
rest, but who can do nothing without the assent of the 
others. 

In the state of the. Goa Macassars, the king is chosen 
by 10 electors, who also choose an officer invested with 
powers similar to those of the mayors of the palace of 
France, or the ancient justiza of Aragon, and who can, 
of his own authority, remove the king himself or any 
one of the council, and direct the electors to proceed to 
a new election. 

In the Bugls state of Wadju, 40 chiefs constitute the 
great council of the nation, which is divided into tliree 
chambers, from each of which two members are nomi¬ 
nated, who, in their turn, elect the chief of the con¬ 
federacy. The “ Council of Forty " decide on all ques¬ 
tions of peace and war. Women or infants of the 
privileged families in Celebes are commonly eligible to 
the throne ; and women very frequently actumly exercise 
the powers of sovereignty; they are throughout the 
island associated on terms of equality with tho men, 
taking active concern in all the business of life. They 
appear In public without scandal, and are often consulted 
on public afiklrs^ Though the husband invariably pays 
'a price for his wife, she is nevewtreated with contempt 
or disdain. 

Notwithstanding the symptoms of a considerable ad¬ 
vance In civilisation now enumerated, a great deal of 
rudeness and barbarity exhibit themselves among the 
inhabitants. Crimes are frequent; thefts and robberies 
extremely so: a total disregard of human life seems to 
prevail, and murder and assassination for hire arc by no 
means rare. Mohammedanism is the predominant re¬ 
ligion, especially in the S. part of the island; it was 
Introduced by the Malays; but the inhab. generally arc 
by no means strict as to its Injunctions. The languages 
spoken belong to the great Polvnesian family, but differ 
from those common In the w. of the archipelago, in 
being more soft and vocalic, and having less intermixture 
of Sanscrit: the two dialects of the Buris and Macassars 
are the principal, and amongst the most Improved tongues 
of the archipelago: the Bugis have a literature by no 
means contemptible. In their costume, the people of 
Celebes avoid showing the knee; thiw wear a long 
coloured cloth, the end of which they throw over tho 
shoulder. They blacken the teeth, and use unctuous 
cosmetics: their ornaments are flowers, gold trinkets, 
and diamonds, krisses, betel-boxes, Ac. Thew appear to 
have no scientific treatises ; but are not wholly ignorant 
of some of the constellations, by-tho observation of which 
they navigate their prows. 

Celebes was first visited by the Portuguese in 1612, who 
wer6 expelled by the Dutch in 1660. In 1811 the terri- 
tories belonging to that nation fell under the British 
dominlcm; but In 1816 were restored. The principal 
Dutch settlement Is Macassar, which contidns Fort 
Rotterdam, the residence ,of the governor. The Dutch 
have other settlements on the bays of Tolo and Tominie; 
and most of the native states are subordinate to them. 
(CraiqAmf, Hitt, qf the Indian Arch^lagot, 3 vols.; 
MmUUm^ E. 1. Gaxetteert 1. 377—880.) n 

CEPHALONIA (an. Cepkattenia), an isl. ijthe Me- 
diterranean, and the largest of those comifoslng the 
Ionian republic, near the W. coast of Greece, opposite the 
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GuTph of Patrai; between lat. 38° V and 38° 29^ K., and 
long. 20° 21' and 20° 49* £.; 8 m. N. Zante, 6 m. S. 
Santa Maura, and 64 m. S.S.E. Corfb. Length, N.M.W. 
to S.S.E., 32 m.; breadth very unequaL Area 348 sq. 
m. Pop. (1833) 66,430. Its aspect is generally moun¬ 
tainous and barren, and though some spots ore rich and 
fertile, the soil Is, for the most part, onV scantily spread 
over the limestone rock, of which the country consists. 
The shores are indented by numerous bays, of which that 
of Argostoli in the S. W. is the principal. It extends for 
7 or 8 m. Inland, and has, in most parts, deep water 
and good anebor^e. In the interior of the island on 
elevated range, call^ the Black Mountain, runs N.W. to 
S.E., the highest point of which (an. M. (Enoi)^ is 6,000 
ft. above the level of the sea. Surface generally un. 
even; the only plain is in the S.W. near Argostoli, 
which is also the most densely inhabited jiart of the 
island. Climate mild; but storms and heavy rains, 
sudden changes of temperature, and earthquakes are 
frequent. In 1H33, the island contained 32,91m acres of 
cultivated, and 189,786 aefes of uncultivated land. Wheat, 
Indian and other corn, pulse, currants, olive oil, wine, 
cotton, flax, and salt, constitute the chief products. The 
principal article of export is currants ; and next to it, 
wine and oil. When I>r. Holland visited Cwhalonia, 
the annual produce of currants was estimated at from 
.6,000,000 to 6,000,000 lbs. I'lie Valonea oak abounds. 
Tenures of land are mostly annual, on the metayer system. 
Profierty is much divided, few proprietors having a re¬ 
venue or 1,000/. a year. Cephalonla is divided into 4 dis¬ 
tricts ; sends 7 mem. to the lerislative assembly, and 1 
to the senate. Argostoli and Lixuri are the chief towns; 
they are situated on either side the Bay of Argostoli. At 
the mouth of this inlet there is a lighthouse; and at 
I.lxuri, a mole for the security of trading vessels has 
been recently constructed. Near Argostoli, a curious 
undershot water-mill was built by an English merchant 
in 183.6. The roads were formerly very bad, but have 
been greatly improved since the island has been placed 
under British protection. Cephalonia had, in 1833, 

11 public schools attended by .644 scholars, and supported 
by the government at an annual expense of 770/.: there 
were besides 78 private schools, with 1,220 students. 
Most of the pop. belong to the Greek church; the re¬ 
mainder are chi(>Hy Roman Cath. Lixuri is the seat of 
a Roman Cath. bishop. The inhabitants of this island 
are active, enterprising, noted for their industry and 
commercial spirit, ** bustling, loquacious, and verbose ; 
and with a temper disposed to litigation and intrigue.’* 
{Holland^ p. 40.) A great number of them are phy¬ 
sicians ; and, like many other of their countrymen, emi¬ 
rate and settle elsewhere. The island was anciently 
nowii by several names: Thucydides calls it Tetrapo- 
lis, from its four principal cities; Samos, Pali, Krani, 
and Pronos, remains or which still exist. The site of 
Samos exhibits very extensive ruins, amongst which 
many medals, vases, statues, &c. have been found, and 
Dr. Holland traced the Cyclopean walls of Krani, at the 
head of the Guliih of Argostoli, in almost their entire 
extent. Cephalonia belonged successively to the By. 
zantinc empire, Normans, Venetians, Turks, and Vene¬ 
tians again; from whom it was taken by the French in 
1799. {Private MS. Report i Pari. Papers. 18.34; Hob~ 
house and Holland^s Trav. in the Ionian Isl.. ^c.) 

CERAM, a considerable island of the E. Archipelago 
(third division), chiefly between lat. 3° and 4° S., and 
long. 128° and 131° E.; len^h, E. and W., about 18.6 m. 
by 30 m. average breadth ; area 5,600 sq. m. A moun¬ 
tain chain runs E. and W. through the centre of the 
island, the highest peak of which is apparently about 
7,000 ft. above the level of the sea.' Ceram is chiefly 
distinguished for its large forests of sago-palm, and Its 
fine woods for cabinet-work; in one jiurtion of it great 
uantitles of nutmegs and cloves were formerly pro- 
uced ; but the trees were extirpated by the Dutch about 
1657. The shores of Ceram abound with rare and beau- 
tifiil shells; Its interior is peopled by tribes of Horaforas. 
{See Aechipelago.B ASTERN.) A cluster of small islands, 
called Ceram I^ant, lies off the E. end of Ceram. {Ha- 
miltan% E. /. Gax ., he.) 

GE'KET, a town of France, dep. Fyrenies Orientales, 
cap. arrond., near the Tech, 15 m. S.S.W*. Perpignan, 
and 5 m. ft-om the frontiers of Spain. Pop. 3,302. It 
b the seat of a departmental college and of a court of 
primary Jurisdiction. It was here that the plenipoten¬ 
tiaries met to fix the limits between France and Spain, 
in 1660. 

GERIGKOLA, a town of Naples, prov. Capitanata, 
can. cant., 23 m. S.E. Foggia. Pop. 9,000. It is a well- 
built town, with a college, several convents, and an hos. 
pital. In the neighbourhood of this town, in 1608, Gon- 
salvo de Cordova gained a decisive victory over the 
French forces commanded by the Due de Nemours, who 
was kll]|d ill the action. 

CBRWO (an. Cyihera). the most southerly of the 7 
principaV Ionian islands, situated at a considerable dis¬ 
tance nrom the others, near the S. extremity bf the Mores, 
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between lat. 36° V and 36° 23' N., and long. 22° W 30" 
and 931^ V 30" E. Length, N. to 9., 20 m.; greatest 
breadth, 12 m. Area 116 sq. m. Pop. (1833) 8,760. Sur¬ 
face mountainous, rocky, and mostly uncultivated; but 
some parts of it produce wheat, maize, pulse, cotton, flax, 
wine, and olive oil; the latter of which is highly es- 
I teemed. The honey of Cerigo is alto of very good 
quality. It has a greater number of homed cattle than 
any of the other islands. The shores are abrupt; the sea 
round Cerigo is much disturbed by currents; and gales 
dangerous to shipping are frequent. The best anchorage 
is at St. Nlcolo, on the E. coast. The principal town is 
Kapsali, at the S. extremity, with a pop. of about 6,000; 
houses mostly of wood and ill-bullt. Though now com¬ 
paratively Insignificant, Cythera was formerly a place of 
^considerable importance, and probably of wealth, if we 
may Judge from the mins still extant in various parts of 
the island. It was the birthplace of Helen, and sacred to 
I Venus, in honour of whom a temple, said Co have been 
founded by /Eneas, was erected. {Larcker. Mimoire sur 
. Venus. 144.) Cythera was originally called Porphyris, 

' from the nature of its rocks. It was long a naval station 
I of the Lacedemonians; and belonged successively to Ma- 
I cedon, Egypt, Rome, and Venice. The little island of 
Cerigotto, an. OgWa. 4 m. long, and inhabited by about 
30 families, lies midway between Cerigo and Crete, about 
20 m. from either. {MS. Rep.s Pari. Papers. 1834, Ac.) 

CERRETO,a town of Naples, prov. Terra-di-Lavoro, 
cap. cant., on the declivity of Mont Matcra, near tlio 
Ctisano, 10m. E.S.E. Fiedimonte. Fop. 6,C00. It Is well 
built, and is one of the most agreeable towns in the 
province: it has a fine cathedral ornamented with superb 
pictures, a collegiate church, 3 convents, a seminary, 2 
monts-de-pifti. and considerable manufactures of coarso 
cloth. In 1656, it was wasted by the plague, and in 1G8H, 
an earthquake destroyed great part or the town. 

CERvERA, a clUof Spain, prov. (kitalonfa, on an 
eminence, 67m. N.W. Barcelona, 102m. E. Saragosa. 
Pop. 6,000. It stands on a considerable eminence, is sur¬ 
rounded by walls, and has an ancient decayed castle. It 
has a church, five convents, an hospital, and five colleges. 
Some of its streets arc well paved. The church is a 
Gothic building, with three naves ; and the university, 
established in this city by Philip V., is a large, magnifi¬ 
cent sti ucture. The vicinity produces wine, oil, almonds, 
grain, pulse, c.*ittlc, and plenty of game. The prospect 
from 'the town is very fine, particularly towards the ex¬ 
tensive plain of Urgcl on the W. 

CER VIA, a town of the Papal States, leg. Forli, near 
the Adriatic, with which it communicates by a canal, lU 
m. S.E. Ravenna; lat. 44° 16* 49" N., long. 12° 21'7" E. 
Fop. 3,.600. ? It is a seat of a bhhoprlc; is regularly built; 
has a cathedral and several churches and convents. To 
the W. of the town is a vast marsh, called the Valle di 
Cervia. 

CESSNA, a^tnwn of the Papal States, le^ Forli, on 
the Sario, at the foot of a mountain, lOro. S.E.rorU. Fop. 
1.6,0(M). It is the seat of a bishopric; is well built; has a 
cathedral, a handsome town-house, 14 convents for men, 
and 7 for women, a seminary, a society of agriculture, 
arts. &c., with silk filatures, and a considerable trade In 
wine and hemp, produced in its territory. 

CBTTE, a fortified sea-port town of France, d§p. 
Herault, cap. cant., on the narrow tongue of land sepa¬ 
rating the lagoon of Thau from the sea, and on the decli¬ 
vity and at the foot of a calcareous hill, which advances 
into the Mediterranean in the form of a peninsula, 15 m. 
S.W. Montpellier ; lat. 43° 23' 87" N., long. 3° 41' 5" E. 
Pop. 11,648. The town Is well built, but it derives its 
entire importance from its harbour, and from its being 
the port, on the Mediterranean side, of the Canal du 
Midi. The harbour is formed by two lateral mules, 
with a breakwater across the entrance. There are forts 
on both these moles, and on the principal is a lighthouse, 
the lantern being elevated 84 ft. above the level of the 
sea. The harbour is perfei’tly safe in all weathers; has 
from 16 to 19 ft. water; and can accommodate about 
400 sail of large and small ships. A broad and deep 
canal, bordered with quays, establishes a communication 
between the port ana the lagoon of Thau; and, conse- 
quently, with the Canal du Midi on the one hand, and 
with the canals leaillng to the.llhftne on the other. Cetto 
is the centre of a great deal of trafllc, particularly of the 
coasting description ; and from about the middle of No¬ 
vember to the end of March freights are generally to bo 
met with. The articles of export and import are, of 
course, those conveyed thither by the canal, or brought 
thither to be carried away by it. About 36,000 tons of 
wine, and 4,000 tons of brandy, are annually exported. 
A good deal of Benicarlo wine from Spain, for mixing 
with claret, is Imported. It has a court of summary ju¬ 
risdiction, a school of navigation, an exchange, barracks, 
theatre, &c. Ships are built hero, and there are glassy 
soap, and tobacco-works, with distilleries, and a manu- 
! ihetory of highiy esteemed liqueurs. The fishery of 
sardines is successfully carried on along the coast; and the 
salt-works on the acyoioing lagoon are extensive, and 
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fllraUli «mplqflii6iit to miiny Indlviduali. Cette if of 
itiodet» dete, naving been founded in 16^ to eerre u n 
jMitfor Ulo mat canal. (iiugOt art. HeramUj FUm qf 
Cettei taAPrivate It^ornuMw.) ... 

CBUTA (an. Septum or a aea-port wwrn of N. 

Alirtea, In tne pofaeislon of S|^n, coart of Morocco, 
Erectly opposite Gibraltar, and at the SJB. extoenaitv of 
the straits, on a narrow peninsula stretching about dm. 
B.N.E. Into the Mediterranean, and haying a capacious 
bay on its S., and a smaller one on its N. side. The E. 
part of the peninsula is occupM by the moimt^n of 
Ahnlna, on the highest point of 
CeutMt m. S. by B. from Europe Point; lat. 3flO #4' 4" 
N.. long.flo 17' ^ This mountain, which, towards the sea, 
is fenced round by inaccessible rocks, is the Abpla Proper 
of the ancients, and is famous as one of the pillars of 
Hercules: the rock of Gibraltar (Afons Calpe) being the 
other. The citadel, a very strong fort, is built across the 
narrowest and lowest part of the peninsula, at its Junction 
with the mainland. The town, immediately to the E. of 
the citadel is situated at the foot and on the declivity of the 
mountain. Pop. (ex garrison) 9,237. (MHlano.) Ceuta has 
many points of resemblance with Gibraltar, and, like it, 
if properly garrisoned, would be all but impregnable. It 
is well supplied with water ; is the seat of a bishopric ; 
has a cathedral, two convents, an hospital, a bt^ne or 
prison for criminals employed on the public works; with 
schools, Ac. It is also used as a place for the confine¬ 
ment of state prisoners. It is the most important of all 
tlie Spanish preiitSoe or settlements in Africa, and is 
the seat of a military eovemor, a royal tribunal, and a 
financial intendant. %st of the provisions and other 
necessaries required for the supply of the town and gar¬ 
rison are brought firom Spain. Ceuta was taken from the 
Moors by John, king of Portugal, in 1415. Since 1640 it 
has belonged to Spain. It has been several times besieged 
^ the African, especially in 1697. (Mdlirno; Diet, 


CBVA (an. Ceba), an ini. town of N. Italy, k.of 
8 .*irdlnia, prov. Mondovi, cap. mand., at the confiuence 
of the Cevetta with the Tanaro, 10 m. E. by N. Mon¬ 
dovi. Pop. about 4,000. It is built at the foot of a rock, 
formerly surmounted by a castle, which was used as a 
statu prison previously to Its destruction the French 
revolutionary forces. The town was formerly surrounded 
with walls; but these were in mat part destroyed by 
nil inundation of the Tanaro, in 1.5K4. It contains a 
church, and several convents; some forges, and silk fac¬ 
tories ; and, in both ancient and modern times, has been 
celebrated for its cheeses. ( HampoMi, Ac .) 

CEYLON (an. Taprobana)^ a large island belonging 
to Great Bri^n, near the S. extremity of Hindostan, 
bearing the like relation to the Indian that Sicily does to 
the Italian peninsula. It lies between lat. 6 " 66 ^ and 
90 50 ' N., and almost entirely between long. 86 ° and 82° 
E.; having N.W. the Gulph of Manoar and Palk's 
Straits, which separate it from Hindostan: S. and S. W. 
the Indian Ocean, and E. the Bay of Bengal. It tapers to 
a point towards the N., and is shaped like the section of 
a pear cut lengthwise through the middle. Length, N. 
to 8 ., 270 m.: average breadth nearly 100 m.; area 24,600 
sq.m. Pop. (1835) 1,242,000. 

The Coaslst on the N. and N.W., are low and flat; 
those on the S. and B. bold and rocky, and in some 

t daces fenced with reefs: in many parts they are deeply 
ndented by the sea, and present some large and ma^ 
small harbours. Trincomalee harbour, on the M.E. 
coast, is one of the finest any where met with. Point de 
Galle, in the S., is the next in importance; the inferior 
harbours are Batticaloa, Matura, and Caltura, on the 8 . 
and K., and Negumbo, Chilaw, Calpenteon, Manaar, aiki 
Point Pedro, on the W. coasts. The deep water along 
the E. shores admits the safe approach or large vessels, 
hut the harbours on the N. and N.W. are full of sands 
and shallows, whose position varies with the monsoons. 
Columbo, the marit. cap., has merely a roadstead, which 
is practicable for larm shins only from the beginning of 
Dec. to the latter end of March. 80 large a number of 
inlets causes a corresponding proportlofi of small islands, 
promontories, and peninsulas; or the latter the principal 
are the peninsulas of JalRiapatem, on the N.W., and that 
of Calprateen, on the W. coast. At its N. extremity es¬ 
pecially, the shores of Ceylon are studded with numerous 
small rocky and verdant islets. The ridge of sandbanks 
called Adam*a Bridge, which crosses the Gulph of Ma- 
naar from Gmlon to the island of Raraisserara, near the 
opposite coast of India, is connected by the natives with 
a variety of curious traditions, and forms a great obstacle 
to the more speedy communication with the continent, 
byits hindermice to navigation. It consists of loose sand, 
mting on firm foundations, but constantly varying in 
Ipm from the action of the monsoons. There we three 
principal epmings or channels through this ridge; one 
new the Wmnd of Manaw, another 8 m. fkrther to the 
W., and a ^rd abpat 11 m. from the island of Romlsse- 
ram; ^ all of them are impracticable except for small 
native boats in fine weatlwr, and even then the navigation 
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Is attended with some danger. Near these openings the 
bank rises above the water for somo miles, broken occa¬ 
sionally tqr smaller channels, but towards the centre it is 
mostly covered by water, the lUmth of which does not In 
any part exceed a few feet. By the last accounts (see 
Asiat, Jourm., April, 1889.) attempts at enlarging the 
passage between Ramisseram and the continent are now 
m progress. 

Interior,-^MiHimtaiiu, 4rc.—The belt of country along 
the shore surrounding the Interior, or old kingdom ot 
Candy, Is, for the most part, flat, vaiylng In width from 
8 to 80 m.. and, in the N., to nearly 80 m.: Its extensive 
green plains giving to the shores of Ceylon an advan¬ 
tageous appearance when contrasted with the bwren and 
sandy shores of the opposite continent. The Interior 
consists of three distinct natural divisions,—the low 
country, the hills, and the mountains. The centre of the 
island S. of lat. 80° N. is occupied by an extensive table¬ 
land, 67 m* in length, about 60 m. in width, and esti. 
mated at from 2,000 to ^000 ft. above the sea The in¬ 
terior of the N. and central divisions consists of ranges 
of mountains running mostly N.E. and S. W., and vaiy- 
ing from 1,000 to 4,000 ft. above the sea, clothed to the 
summits with magnificent forests, and intersected by nu¬ 
merous ravines, catwacts, and cascades. From these 
regions various conical-shaped hills rise up at Intervals 
to an additional height of from 2,000 to 8,000 ft. The 
most conspicuous summit is that which is known by the 
name of Adam's Peak (the Samenellaof the Slngalese), in 
lat. 7° N., and long. 80° 40' E., 46 m. E.S.E. Columbo, 
rising to 6,162 ft. above the sea. Namany-Cooli-Kandy, 
the next in elevation, is about 6,648 ft. above the sea. 

The mountains are generally in continuous ranges, 
and we seldom or never found Isolated. This region is 
skirted by a hilly country, from 10 to 20 m. wide, and 
varying in elevation from 100 to 600 ft., with occasional 
summits of more than twice that height. This tract Is 
destitute of the ravines and other bmd features of the 
mountainous country. 

Rivers and Lakes.—Ceylon has numerous small rivers 
and perennial streams; but few of them arc navigable, 
even by a canoe, to many miles from their mouths. The 
principal is the Mahavilly Gonga: it rises near the high¬ 
est part of the central table-land, about 30'm. S. Candy; 
and, having received many tributaries, falls into the 
sea. a little S. of Trincomalee, after a course of about 
200 m. It Is the only river navigable for any consider¬ 
able distance. The next most important river Is the 
Kolanl-Ganga, which has its source in the country at tho 
foot of Adam’s Peak, and empties itself into the ocean Iw 
several mouths in the neighbourhood of Columbo: it it 
made considerable use of for internal traffic. 

There we no lakes of any consequence in the interior, 
the largest being no more than 4 m. across; but along 
the E. coast, from Batticaloa northward there are severw 
extensive lagoons, which by means-of artificial channels, 
ore made serviceable to traffic: other lagoons exist in 
tho neighbourhood of Nemmbo and Columbo. (DasyV 
Account qf the Interior qr Ceylon, fi'C., pp. 1—6.; Per- 
dvaCs Account, Ac , pp. 66—60.) 

Geology and MineraA.—The rocks met with in Cqr- 
lon are mostly primitive, and consist, with little excep¬ 
tion, or wanite or gneiss, with large veins of quarts, 
hornblenoe, and a snow-white dolomite: limestone oc¬ 
curs only In Jaffiiapatam, and the N. districts. A belt 
of grey or black sandstone, together with coral form¬ 
ations, nearly encompasses the whole Island. The upper 
soil is in general sandy, with but a small mixture of clay, 
and chiefly derived from the disintewation of j^mitive 
rocks: the cinnamon soil new Cmumbo is perfectly 
white, and consists of pure quarts. Ceylon is rich in 
valuable minerals; its metallic products are, however, 
comparatively unknown: ores of iron, lead, tin, and 
manganese, are found in tho interior, but are made little 
use of: plumbago is the only article amongst these 
which has become of any commercial ImportancA Mines 
of quicksilver were formerly worked by the Dutch. It 
has numerous gems: and common salt-beds are found 
In various places. No volcanos exist in Ceylon, nor 
are mineral waters very abundant; but they we met 
with new Trincomalee. 

Climate, —The mountain ranges which separate Cev- 
lon almost completely Into two parts, by wresting toe 
course of tlie monsoons, occasion a radical dlfihrence at 
the same moment in the climate of the E.. and W. 
parts, whole floods of rain deluging the island on one 
side, while on the other the natives are carefully hoard¬ 
ing all the water left from previous inundations. In the 
S. and S.W. the climate is moist, temperate, and similar 
to that of Malabar; In the E. and S.E. it is hot and dry, 
and more like that prevalent on the Coromandel coast. 
The S.W. monsoon lasts from April to Sept.; the N.& 
from Nov. to Feb.: In the intervening months the 
winds are variable. The S.W. monsoons areusually 
accompanied Iw violent storms of thunder and iKtnlng, 
and torrents of rain, which sometimes extend tiffinetivea 
to the central taUe-land, cspecKtlly in March and April 1 
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l)bt this high region ii generally out of the Influence of foxes; but the flying fox, and rati, are rery common 
either mcnsoon, and both its winds and temperature are and troublesome. Aieasants, snipes, red-l^ged par* 
greatly moditted by Us own physical character, the tridgei, pigeons, jpeacodis, and a great variety of birds; 
directions of Us pnncipal ridges, &e. The quantity with serpents, ain|||ttors. and Teptlles of all sorts, are 
or rain which falls during the year is atxmt three times abundantly plentiful. The Ashing of the pearl oyster is 
as great as in England; the rains being, though not an important branch of industry, 
more frequent, for heavier, so much so that a foil of The pop. of Ceylon, exclusive of the various 

2, or even 8 inches in 24 hours is not uncommon: 84 colonists who have at diflerent times possessed them-, 
inches is the annual estimate in the alpine region, and selves of the coasts, may be divided into four classes 
100 Inches at Columbo. The seasons depend more on 1st, the native Singalese or Ceylonese, who may be again 
the monsoons than on the course ef the sun; and the subdivided into those occupying the Condian territories, 
coolest season is during the summer solstice, while the and those of the coasts; 2d, the Moors, who are found in 
8.W. monsoon prevails. The heat is, however, nearly all parts of the Island, and form the chief population of 
the same througnirut the year, and much less oppressive the district of Pultam; Sd, the Veddahs, a savage raCb, 
than on the continent of India. Aloim the coast the who are supposed to be the aborigines, and inhabit the 
annual mean temperature is about 80 ^ p^r.; at Candy, mountainous regions and ifnexplored fostnesses, almost in 
1,467 It. above the sea, it is 78^; at Columbo the annual a state of nature; 4th, the Mmabar and other Hindoos, 
variation is from 76^ to 86®; at Galle,70® to 90°; at Trin- who are chiefly conflned to the N. and E. coasts. The 
comalee, 74° to 91°. For a tropical country, Ceylon has Sinfsalese of the coasts, whose complexion, features, 
a comparatively salubrious climate; but some of the Inneiiagc, and manners, closely resemble those of the 
less inhabited parts, and the low wooded hilly country Maldiviana, are about 5 ft. 6 in. in height, of a hUm 
between the mountains and the sea, are highly insa- figure and fair complexion, especially the women: they 
lubriouB. Near Columbo and Trlncoraalec, where the are represented as remarkably mild, bashful and timid 
jungle has been cleared away, and the land drained, and rather deficient in intellect. The C.*mdiHn Cey- 
the country has been rendered perfectly healthy, 'ilio lonese are in all respects superior to those of the 

S revalent diseases are those affecting the liver and Intcs- coasts, and differ from Europeans less in feature than 
ines, often accompanied by fever: diseases of the lungs, in colour; they are taller, better made, and more robust, 
urinary organs, and nervous system, are very raregout than the Singalese; and for Indians are stout, with 
is unknown. Elephantiasis, Lichen trtmicus^ and other large chests and broad shoulders. They have small 
cutaneous complaints, are common. The smali.pox was bones, rather short but muscular legs and thighs, and 
formerly very destructive, but Is now guarded against by small hands and feet; heads well formed, and, like 
vaccination, to which the natives raise no objection ; those of other Asiatics, longer than those of Europeans ; 
measles and hooping-cough both occur in a mild form, features often handsome. The colour of their skin, eyes 
The berl-beri (Ifydrops asthmaticus) is a disease nearly and hair, varies from brown to black; they have a pro.! 
peculiar to Ceylon. {HamilUm's Hindostan^^c., vol. ii.; fusion of hair, which is allowed to grow to a considei- 
pp. 63—77. 477—496.) able length. The Candian character diffhrs csseniially 

Vegetable prodveU are numerous and valuable. The from that of the Singalese, having noni of the clfcmU 
most important, next to rice and other grain, is the cinna- nacy and timidity which distinguish the latter, and there 
mon ( Laurus CtTUiamomum), called by the Singalese co- is a certain haughtiness and independence in their whole 
ruTidoo, which here arrives at its greatest perfection, and bearing and demeanour. Tiiey will not generally, how- 
has always been a chief article of export: it grows only in ever, attai'k an enemy in the open field; but resort; to 
Ceylon and Cochin Cliina. It delights ina poor sandy soil, ambush, In the same manner as the Singalese. Indo- 
witii a moist atmo8pliere,and is almost exclusively conflned lence, hyi»ocrisy, and revenge,-may be regarded as im- 
to the S.E. part of the island, between Negombo and tional vices. S<imc traits may be recognised as common 
Matura. In the N., where the climate is dry and sultry, to the natives of ('eylon with the Bengalese, but they are 
It is totally unknown, and all endeavours to propagate still more closely allied, both in physical and roorid cha- 
it at Batavia, in the islands of the W. Indies, and on the racterlstics, as well as language, religion, and traditions, 
opposite coast of Tinnevelly, have signally failed. In its with the Indo-Chinese nations, and especially the Blr- 
wihl state it grows to the height of 20 or 30 ft., and bears mese. The M.*i1nbars of Ceylon differ but Ilttlo In any 
a white blossom in January: while in bloom, the cinna- respect from those of the continent, though varying 
mon forests have a very beautiful appearance; but the somewhat in their manners and customs, 'ney retaiin, 
moma of the plant resides wholly in the bark, and the in great measure, the religion and langaage of ttieir co- 
fr.'igrance of the groves is not near so great as strangers geners of S. India, and are much less numerous 
nave been led to believe. The cocoa-nut tree flourishes formerly. The Moors have a tradition that they are the 
with singular vigour, and is of greater importance to the descendants of a tribe of the posterity of Hashem, ex- 
uative jionulntlon than the cinnamon, os almost every pellcd by Mohammed from Arabia. They retain many 

J tart of the tree is converted into articles of food or customs similar to those of the ancient Jews, 
lomcstic use: the best trees produce from 60 to 100 Of the Veddahs little more is known than that they 
nuts annually, and grow so close to the sea, that the chiefly inhabit the great forests which extend from the 
roots are even washed by its surge. The Palmyra palm S. to the E. and N., and also the most inaccessible parts 
grows principally in the N. of the island, and its produce of the central table-land, having neither clothing nor ha> 

IS scarcely of less importance than that of the cocoa-nut- bitatiuns, subsisting upon wild fruits and animals, and 
tree; it furnishes toddy, a kind of milk, material for having the branches of large trees for their resting-places, 
bags, ropes, Ac., and Its leaves serve for writing-paper. They are conjectured by some to be a portion of the 
1 he talipot palm, the leaves of which are large enough original Inhabitants, who, upon the invasion of the 
to shelter many individuals, grows luxuriantly here, island, retreated to the inaccessible haunts In which they 
though rare on the continent of India. Tlio bread-fruit- are now found. They arc divided into two tribes, — 
trTO attains an immense siso; cotton is not equal to that of the Village and the bWst Veddahs; the former, who 
" extensively cultivated; indigo is found are the more civilised, occasionally go down into the 
wild, but its culture is neglected; the arcca and hotel-nut, lower districts to exchange their game and cattle for 
as well as tobacco, all of which are of excellent quality, rice, cloth, iron, Ac. They live in huts, and cultivate 
grow abundantly: the cardamon seeds are inferior to those the ground ; though, in common with their more savage 
of Malabar. Gum-lac and gamlmge are also produced In brethren, they seek their chief subsistence In the foresu. 
wis fowid. The flora of Ceylon is not so extensive as They are peaceable and inoflhnsive, never commencing, 
boautifol and various : the rose, riuk, mignonette, Ac., although easily persuaded to join In. any Insurrection; 
are as fragrant as in England, and tbo Jessamine much and in times of disturbance they have occasionally been 
mure so; the gloriosa guperba, and amaryllis, grow In en^loyed as mercenaries. 

proftision, and the jatnba, or rose-apple, strews the The other inhabitants of the coast consist of Dutch, 
grou^witb its sciurlet blossoms. (Horni/ton’slf^ortan, Portuguese, and English colonists; some Caffres and 
«Nerra/iec, ill. 143—146.,Ac.; Percival, Javanese; a few Chinese and Parsee traders; and a 
pp.319—TO7.) , yarious pop., sprung from the intermixture of theso 

ifnimofo. —Ceylon has Imen from an early period with each other ami with the native races. The burghers, 
celebrated for its breed of elephants, which, though in- many of whom fill public offices and subordinate sltu- 
ferlor in sise to those of other countries, are more ations under government, are the descendants of Euro- 
▼alued from their greater strength and docility. The peans and half-castes. Tho distinctions of caste are 
chue of these animals has always been with the Sin- recognised, and in some instances scrupulous^ pre- 
galese an object of great importance; but the avidity served, by the Ceylonese; but they respect them only 
with which they have been pursued has greatly dl- in their civil, rejccUng their religious, inrfuences. 
minlshed their numbers, and they are now chiefly con- Till latterly, tho pop. had been diminishing for four or 
fined to the N. and N.E. districts. The royal tiger five centuries. But a considerable Increase has taken place 
is n^ mot with, but bears, leopards, the cheta (a in the pop. of the maritime provinces during the last few 
small species of leopard), hyaenas. Jackals, and tiger- years. Several parts of the interior are, hoprever, very 
c.*ds, are numerous; besides elks, deer, gaselles, buf- thinly peopled, tWe being, in some districts, not more 
raiMS, bon, monkeys, Ac. Near Jaflha a large than 4, 6, or 6 persons to a square mile. In the central 
Imboon i^arcry ifoundant, and-fearless: a large variety of prov. the pop. is dense in certain parts; but, with tho 
the mraBtoy tribe, porcupines, racoons, armadilloes, exception of the country round Candy, and the districts 
squlrreiSi and miingooscs, arc met with. There are n<)\ of Ouva aud Mattelc, seven eighths of the ground is cu- 
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vaMd villi wood and jungle, and nearly unpeopled 
iJPmiti HamitUm ; Mod. Trao, vol. x. i Journal of 
MOL 8oe. Uf. 887.) 

Oerlon It now diyided into flyc provinces, the 
popuuiijsa of which, according to a census taken in 1688, 
•re— 



Ana In 
•q. m. 

1 

Fite 

coloured 

Haow. 

Slaves. 

Total 

Pop. 

lYatampmv. 
Houthern do. 
kutmm do. 
Noitham do. 

Control 

MiliUiv - . • 

sUoniAc. 

4AO* 

6fi3i 

4,895 

8348 

1,158 

810 

996 

.V99 

5,880 

492,605 

264,590 

49380 

225.151 

156362 

6394 

705 

773 

23 

24315 

1,381 

495,858 
266,.521 
50,213 
250362 

10325 

Total (188S1 • 

; C4,448 

9,1 

1,194,482 

27,397 

1,241,825 


AgrieuUmre^ — In 1886 it was calculated that about 
14^,000 acres of land were cultivated or in pasture, and 
8318,000 acres left waste: of the former 464,580 acres 
were sown with paddy, 108,460 acres with fine grains, and 
1,070,480 acres were m pasture. In the same year there 
were nearly 000,000 homed cattle, and less than 100,000 
sheep and goats. The tract of country near the Coro> 
mandel coast is only in some parts fit for tillage, the 
ground for many miles exposing only a barren and naked 
surface. The soil of the central parts is capable of pro¬ 
ducing luxuriant crops were it properly cultivated. All 

I iroducts requiring a moist soil and climate flourish most 
n the S.W., and rice is nown chiefly in the level lauds 
there or in the valleys of the hill region, but often also on 
the slopes, on account of the facilities they present for 
Irrig^ion. Around the fields, on the level lands intended 
for its reception, small embankments, about 3 feet in 
height, are ridsdd, and water let in upon them; they are 
afterwards trodden over bybuflkloes or turned up with a 
sort of light plough. On the hill slopes the rice-fields 
are dammed up, and form a succession of terraces, for 
irrigating which the water is conveyed sometimes for a 
mile or two along the mountain sides, and let off from 
one terrace to another, as the state of the grain requires 
it. There are two rice harvests during the year: the 
first crop Is sown ftom July to October, and reaped from 
January to March ; the second is sown from March to 
May, and reaped from August to October. What is 
called a plough consists of a piece of crooked timber 
shod with iron, which tears rather than ploughs up the 
ground. After the first ploughing, the fields are flooded; 
then ploughed again, and carefully weeded. Rice is in- 
dustriousiy cultivated by the Malabars of the N. and N.E. 
districts; but the produce is insufiictent for the con- 
sumptiem of the islimd, and large quantities are annually 
impofted from both the Malabar and Coromandel coasts. 
Hemp is raised in abundance, the sandy soil of the ma¬ 
ritime districts being well adapted for it. Cotton of dif¬ 
ferent sorts grows with the greatest facility, the buds 
ripening within four months after being sown. Each 
village or hut has its sugar and tobacco plantation: cof¬ 
fee is raised of a very superior quality. 

As dnnainon forms a chief article of export and 
revenue in Ceylon, its cultivation is one of great inte¬ 
rest, and is conducted with much care. The neigh¬ 
bourhood of Colombo is particularly favourable for its 
growth, being well sheltered, and having a high and 
equable temperature. About 2,000 acres of land, chiefly 
near that town, are laid out in cinnamon plantations, 
furnishing employment to 80,000 Individuals, and latterly 
Yielding annually about 600,000 lbs. of bark, worth 
138,0001. sterling. In its wild state, the plant grows to 
the slae of a large apple-tree; but when cultivated, is not 
allowed toattaui to more than 10 or 12 ft. in height, 
after 7 or 8 years* growth. May and June are the 
months for stripping bark from the plant, which is 
done by two methods. In the first, the rough bark 
is removed with knives, and the inner rinds stripped 
off by a peculiarly shaped Instrument; by the other 
method, the outer bark Is not artificially removed, but 
the process of fermentation which the strips undergo 
when tied together in large quantities spontaneouuy 
removes it The bark. In drying, gradually contracts, 
and rolls itself into a quill-like form; and, after being 
sulisequently dried in the sun, the smaller are inserted 
into the larger pieces, and the whole are made up into 
bundles of about 801ba. weight. Layers, shoots, and 
transplanted stumps, aiw the best means of extending 
thegrowth of the eimumon planL 
Wages are considerably higher, and 
tionally dearer, in Ceylon than in Beni 


_____the wages _ , 

Ij^uring doss vary, in difihrent parts, from fid. per day, in 
Columbo, to 8d*, and 4id. per oay in the interior; the 
goverqment having interfered to fix this ratio; but 
higher wages are demanded from and given by private 
employers, according to circumstances. Those of the 
^rer classes, who possess small portions of land, rarely 
derive their support froip it excloslvelyK but majfloj 
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themselves In fisheries, trades, manufactures, and the 
petty traffic of the country; the Wages of mechanics and 
artisans ore proportionally higher than those of the 
labouring iMmulatlon, but still veiy moderate. A very 
minute suodivision of property often exists, and the 
inheritance of one person will sometimes consist of 
9-lOths of a seer of nce-land, 6-l2ths of the produce of 
a cocoa-nut-tree, or 2-3ds of that of a Jack-tree. Not¬ 
withstanding this, the peasantry of Ceylon arc thought 
by Colonel Colebrook to be generally in better circum¬ 
stances than those qf the adjoining continent. They 
are not under either a zemlndary or ryotwarry settle¬ 
ment, and the demands of the government on the land 
rarely exceed 1-lOth part of the produce, and are some¬ 
times less. Under the Candyan government, the tenures 
of land were of three kinds. Some lands belonged 
wholly to the sovereign; others were cultivated by indi¬ 
viduals at a government rent, of some fixed propor¬ 
tion of the produce; and others, again, were granted 
as payment for the performance of specific services 
to the headmen ot different districts, chiefs, &c., 
and reverted again to the crown on the death of such 
Individuals. The latter could neither be mortgaged nor 
alienated; the second class of lands might be truisferred 
in any wa^as long as the permanent rent continued to 
be paid. The lands belonging to the sovereign himself 
were cultivated on his account, or let out to the highest 
bidder, and sometimes brought a rent of l-3d or half 
the produce. The plan of redeeming the whole rent, 
above 1-lOth part of the produce, has been adopted 
by the British government with much success, and in 
those districts where the practice has prev^ied the 
revenue has increased rather than diminished: for more 
lands having been brought into cultivation, 1-lOth part 
of the crops now yields as much as l-3d or I-4th part 
formerly old. Domestic animals are not numerous. 
The horse is a degenerate breed, and not aboriginal; 
oxen, though small, are well tasted, and the chief food 
of the British troops, though eaten by none else: poul¬ 
try of all kinds are abundant. (Jieporls on the Affhirs of 
the E. /. Comp.f Evid. of Sir J. Johnstont Col. Cole- 
brooke^ ^c.) 

Pearl Fishery.—The pearl fishery In the Bay of Con- 
datcliy was formerly a government monopoly, but is now 
free, and forms an annual and profitable employment to 
many of the inhabitants of the neighbouring coast. 
The pearl banks are formed by coral ridges from 6 to 10 
m. off shore, and of a variable depth, but commonly from 
5 to 7 fathoms below the surface. The oysters are attached 
by fibrous bands to these ridges, from within a short time 


or their bursting from the egg, to about 6^ years old, 
when they lose tneir hold, and drop to the sanay bottom, 
where they lie in heaps. Soon after attaining the age of 
7 years, the animals are said to perish. As many us 60 
pearls have been found in one oyster; but such instances 
are rare, as is, indeed, the presence of pearls generally; 
and it is said that oysters are cheaper during the season 
at Arlppo than at Fevorsham, or Colchester. During 
the November calms, the banks are examined, and 
samples of the oysters sent to the government, who ad¬ 
vertise on what bank, and by how many boats, the next 
fishery is to be conducted. The season commences in 
Feb. and finishes in April: six weeks or two months, at 
the utmost, is the time allowed for its continuance. Each 
of the boats carries a tindal, or master, and 23 men, 10 of 
whom are divers, and relieve each otlier, 5 divers Lieiiig 
constantly at work during the liours of fishing. After tlicy 
are taken out of the boats, the oysters are left to open 
spontaneously, die, and rut; the stench of their putre¬ 
faction filling the air for many miles round Conclatchy, 
till it is 8wej>t off by the S.W. monsoons. The Ceylon 
pearls are whiter than those of Ormuz, or the Arabian 
coast; and the natives are extremely expert in cutting 
and drilling them. Upwards of 16,000,000 of pearl 
oysters were taken In 1836. The usual Ceylonese bo.‘its 
are like the catamaran of Madras and other parts of tho 
peninsula. A great number of chank shells are found, 
and exported to India from the N. shores of Ceylon. 
(Raschenberger, Dr.^ in Marlin's Statistics, p. 400.; 
PercivtU, pp. 86—100.; Sturt, in Philo, Trans, lit. 8.) 

Salt is a TOvemment monopoly, and its manufacture, in 
leeways and pits on the sea shore, is carried on to a great 
extent in theN. and E., where it is of fine quality, and may 
bo procured in greater abundance than the government 
requires, or has been able to collect. Col. Colebrooke 
believes that, before the Dutch monopoly existed, this 
coast supplied Bengal with salt; and. Indeed, the Ceylon 
salt may ims Imported at Calcutta for two thirds the price 
of the salt produced in India. There are no otiier manu- 
fectures or any extent or importance, if we except that 
of arrack, which Is distilled firom the blossoms of the 
cocoa-nut-tree, as toddy and jaghery ore from the juice; 
while ropes, brushes, baskets, brooms, matting, rafters, 
thatch for cottages, ftc., are obtained from the various 
parts of the tree. In addition to the valuabMoU now 
in extensive use In England. Two Bteam-e«nes have 
recently beeii established by a mercantile house at Co- 
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lanbo, for the espretihm of the litter, flittpetre li 
nude from the chipplnn of rooks, In which nitrite of 
lime if prevolent, mixed with wood ashei ( the mixture 
washed, and the liquor evaporated to a concentrated 
•olution, and sulfored to crystallise. Lime of a most 
admirable quality, and possessing a power of adhesion 
much greater than that procured from shells, is made by 
burning the coral found upon the shores* Gunpowder 
Is made by a rude process: the native potteir Is coarse 
and unglaaed. Little progress has been made In 'weav* 
Im ; the loom is somewhat similar to the primitive loom 
of Ireland: all the cloths used are of domestic manu¬ 
facture; no muslins are woven, nor, indeed, any thing but 
coarse cottons, and some silks. Rude Images and Imple¬ 
ments of husbandry are made of the native metals, and 
the Singidese can work with dexterity and taste In gold 
smd silver. They are generally more capable of setting 
gems than cutting them; and excel In the manufacture 
of lacquered ware. (i)asp,pp.2G5->a09.; Reports oaE,!. 
4lfofrs, 4^e.) 

TVode. — During the last few years, sines’the Dutch 
monopoly system has been abandoned, both the internal 
traffic and foreign trade have greatly Increased. The 
value of the Imports Into the island in 1835 amounted to 
352,077/., and that of exports in the same year to 199,268/. 
The following are the values of some of the. principal 
asticles of import and export: » 


Importi. 

Amount. 

Exports. 

Amount. 

CottoB goods 

Oxoin - • 

Opium 

8unr 

l^oai 

WlM 

1I6!^9 

141,188 

1,915 

4,529 

7,202 

9,814 

Arrack 

ArecaMiots « 

Pepper - 
Cinnamon 

Cocoa nuu 
Cocoa-nut oil 

ColToe • ■ 

Pearls 

Tobacco 

L. 

7,218 

10,309 

568 

21,664 

6,700 

11.954 

59,048 

40,346 

8,387 


It will be seen that the chief Inmort is grain, mostly 
rice from India. The tobacco of Ceylon is in great de¬ 
mand in the S. of India, especially at Travaticore; it Is 
sent also to Cochin and other ports on the Malabar coast 
and Sumatra: in the latter it is exchanged for arcca-nuts 
and rice; at Cochin for pepper, rice, and specie. Collbe 
has hitherto been sent mostly to Great Britain and India; 
the first export .to the Mauritius and tlio W. Indies took 
place In Nov., 1838. Besides colfee, cinnamon and cocoa- 
nut oil are the principal exports to Great Britain. Undci 
the government of the Dutch, who were the first to cul¬ 
tivate the cinnamon plant, that spice was strictly mono¬ 
polised, and severe laws were enacted against those who 
cut down or peeled trees.without the cognisance of gq- 
vcminent, though on their own property. Under the 
auspices of the late governor. Sir K. W. Horton, the 
monopoly was abolished in 1833; but the advantages 
that would natiwally have grown out of this wise measure 
have boon counteracted by laying a duty of no less than 
3s. per Ib.jor 300 per cent., ad valorem^ on the exported 
article I This oppressive duty amounts almost to a pro¬ 
hibition of export; hinders a taste from being formed 
for the article In other countries, and confines its growth 
and the trade in it to perhaps 1-10th part of what it would 
otherwise amount to. A great desire is manifested on the 
part of the government to render salt an important article 
of trade, and it may be exported free of duty. 

There is a canal between Culpentoen and Columbp, by 
which cargoes are conveyed during the S.W. monsoon. 
A fine road has been constructed from Columbo to 
Candy, on which a mail-coach runs; carriage-roads also 
extend from Columbo N. to Chilaw, and S. to Mature. 
Many rapid and unfordable streams have had iron and 
wooden bridges thrown across them, amongst which is 
that of Paradelnia, across the Mahavilly Ganga, which 
consists of a single arch, with a span of 2ro ft., principally 
composed of satin-wood. 

The English weights, measures, and monies, are be¬ 
coming universal in Ceylon. 

The Publie Revenue^in 1836, was as follows. iCeylon 
Ahnantu:, 1837.) ^ ' 


Bm cttstoms (aporl sad 
Import dud«,^e.) - 114,394 
Cinnamon and ebmam. 

oil (Ml 0 of. In Ceylon) 13,029 
land rmtt . . 35)741 

' euttoms, toUa, dm. 5,835 
LIcwhh - - 83.638 

Poarlaahay • - 40,846 

Saltfems > - 82,806 


Otheriourees • - 94,619 

Total fixed revenue • 299,408 
Inrldental rerdpta, or- 


Expandltare 


871,695 
- 823,277 


Surplus revenue • 48,718 


But It is necessary to remark that the above is the 
amount of expenditure incurred in Ceylon only, and that 
it does not include Ihe expenditure Incurred in England 
on account of Ceylon. This latter item amounted, in 
1835,41113,345/. 

OoOmment Is vested in the hands of a British go¬ 
vernor assisted Iqr a council of European civil servants, 
selected either by the governor himself or the secretary 


of state for the colonies; but the power of taeoooiidl is 
Mmited, and totally subservlenc to the authority of the 
l^ernor. The administration of the governor in the 
Candyan province is somewbat less absolute than in the 
rest, as there is a special council for the enactment of Its 
laws, for whose approval he usually submits his mea¬ 
sures, whldh have afterwards torbe approved by the Queen 
in council; the governor has, however, complete control 
over the financial department In Uie Interior, while in the 
maritime provinces be is restricted to a certain sum for 
contingent expenditure, unless autUorlsed in exceeding it 
by his council, to whom, except on this point, he refers, or 
not, at pleasure, being empowered to carry into eflbet any 
law without their concurrence. All laws, before being 
acted upon, are published in the official gasette, for the 
purpose of their general diffiision, witii translations into 
the Singalese and Malabar langua^. 

The active business of the government is conducted by 
individuals of three different classes. Offices of the first 
and second classes are usually filled by Europeans ; the 
subordinate situations 1^ natives ; but by recent regula¬ 
tions, any person judged to possess sufficient qualifications, 
m^ fill the most Important offices without reference to 
nadon or faith; a knowledge of the English language 
being, however, considered Indispensable. Each village 
and caste has its elected headman, who is recognised by 
the government, which commonly selects native servants 
from amongst this class of people: the modetiars of 
corles^ or lieuts. of districts, are appointed from this body. 

Armed jotee consists at present of four regiments of 
Infentry, the head-quarters of which are at Columbo, 
Candy, and Trincomalee; two companies of the royal 
foot artillery; a mounted body-guard for the governor; 
and a regiment composed prineWUy of Malays, a fine 
body of men, near 1,500 strong. The principal fortresses 
are those of Columbo, Trincomalee, Galle, and Jafilia. 

Justice — A supreme court of jusflee is established at 
Columbo, with powers equivalent to those of the Court of 
Queen's Bench and Court of Chanceir. It is presided 
over by three English judges, aided by two other funr- 
tionarfcB, all of whom are impointed from England.' 
Trial by jury was introduced into Ceylon by Sir A. 
Johnston, and is now estaljllshed in evei^ distim. Ex¬ 
clusive of Columbo, the whole Island is divided into three 
circuits, viz. the N., S., and E.; the last of which com¬ 
prises the old kingdom of Candy, with all the country to 
the E. of it. TKe circuits are subdivided into many dis- 
tricts, each of which has its own court, with a judge and 
three assessors, and with jurisdiction in all cases nut pt:- 
nishable with more than a fine of 10/., ond year's impri¬ 
sonment, or 100 lashes. The supreme court In Colinnbu 
is the sole court of appeal. Excepting in the maritime 
provinces, where arracx drinking is prevalent, atrocious 
crimes are in general rare; so that the courts are more 
occupied with petty litigations than serious offences. 

The Religion of the Singalese is Buddhism; but the 
upper classes profess Christianity, and many of the 
others have been converted to Mohammedanism. There 
are 16 Protdstant churches in the island, subordinate to 
the Archdeacon of Columbo, and 32 dissenting place^of 
worship. Roman Catholic chapels are very numerous, 
and 10 years ago it was believed that half the Ceylonese 
population were Christians, following^the rftual mostly 
of the Romish and Dutch churches. The Hindoos in the 
N. arc worshippers of Siva. There Is a tradition amongst 
the natives that Buddh himself visitea this island, which, 
before his advent, had been inhabited by demons. There 
are numerous temples to that deity in the island, espe¬ 
cially in the central parts, where the Buddhic sect is most 
prevalent; and the British government having succeeded 
to the temple patronage and other privileges belonging 
to the old kingdom of Candy, have the appointment of the 
Buddhic priests. When tne palace of Candy was taken 
by the British, a celebrated amic, believed by the nattvfs 
to be a genuine tooth of Bufllh, was captured; the pos¬ 
session of which is considered to insure its possessors tiie 
sovereignty of the whole Island i Tills relic is aimually 
exposed with great state and ceremony, and is worshipped 
by multitudes docking from all parts of tbe country, and 
bringing offerings of various kinds to tlie priests, who 
thereby realise considerable sums: this festival lasts for 
seven days, and the devotions are accompanied by games, 
processions, &c. {Joumalqf the Asiatic Soc.^iM.^. 101.) 

PuMic Education. 1831 there were 1,065 public 
and private schools in the island, about 100 of which 
were supj;)orted by govemnifint, at a yearly expense of 
3,600/.; the others have been established by tbe Churt'h 
Missionary and Dissenters' Missionary societies. Free 
elementary education in the English languor, arith¬ 
metic, geography, &c., is given In these schools. The 
government schools are chiefly in the Slngadese mari¬ 
time districts. At Columbo there is a supenw academy, 
where the usual branches of a classical and matheihatical 
education are taught. 

CtW/«ra/t<m,HrJ5As,i4rfr,Ac.--In civilisation the Sin. 

g ilese appear to be nearly. If not quite, on a par with the 
tndoos ( in courtesy and polish of manuers they are 
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tadbrjkHr to nono, but in intellectual acqulrcmentf, and 
proioew^ in the arts and Helencok. they nave made little 
advancement. Many of the male Siugalege- read and write 
tn their own tongue, but this is no part of female education. 
They‘write with a sharp iron styfc, on talipot leaves, and 
colour the traces afterwards witii lamp-black. They ex¬ 
cel more in lacquer painting than in any other art. 
Their statuary is better than their pictures, though the 
figures of Buddh have been subject to no innovation of 
style, and are always in the same posture, of whatever 
material they may be formed. The Slng^ese colour the 
statues of their gods, and give a pupil to the eye; which 
last ceremony Is supposed to confer all the holiness b*j- 
longlng to the figure, and is done with much mystery 
and solemnly. Tiiere seems to be no peculiar national 
style of architecture: the Buddhic temples are like 
Tartar structures. TI>o Ceylonese rise at dawn, and 
retire at 9 or 10 o’clock at night; th^ sleep either 
on mats on the floor, or on couches. Their meals are 
short and unsocial, the men and women not often 
eating together; there are two principal meals, one 
taken'at noon and the other .at 7 or 8 o’clock in the 
evening. The standing dish consists of rice with curry; 
some eat eggs and poultry; but beef is never eaten 
excepting by a very low class, who are in consequence 
held In great abhorrence: milk, ghee, oil, and fruits, 
are the other important articles of diet. The best of 
their houses are commonly of mud, with tiled roofs, and 
a single story in height; built on a low terrace, pre¬ 
senting outwardly dead walls, and having in the interior 
an open space, into which the rooms open by doors, 
which, as well os the windows, are very narrow. The 
floors are composed of clay, plastered with manure, to 
keep off tho insects, and the walls are covered witli the 
same material, or a coat of white clay: lime Is used for 
the walls of temples only. The furniture of the houses 
consists of 2 or 3 stools, a few mats, and porcelain dishes, 
a stone hand-mill, a pestle and mortar lor rice, a rattan 
bag for compressing seeds to procure their oil, and a few 
other indispensable articles. I'he dress of the men Is a 
handkerchief wrapped Ukc a turlwn round tlie liciul, 
leaving the top exposed, and a long cloth, called topeity^ 
reaching from the loins to the ankles. That of the 
women is very similar; they leave the head uncovered, 
but the end of their dress is thrown across the led 
shoulder. On occasions of ceremony, both sexes wear a 
small jacket. Kings, and silver and crystal bugles, and 
other ornaments, iirc commonly worn, and certain i>ri. 
vileged persons arc permitted to wear gold and silver 
chains and trinkets; but the Ceylonese look with 
extreme jealousy on every assumption of dress which is 
not strictly in conformity with the caste of its wearer. 
Jdke the Hindoos, they admit of the four chief subdi¬ 
visions of castes, vis. tne religious, and militory orders ; 
Toiem'a cultivators, merchants, &c.; and Ihhoodrtm., 
artisans: tho first two ranks have however scarcely any 
actual existence in Ceylon, and :ill the honours and 
liereditfuy rank in the island are monopolised by the cul¬ 
tivators, at the head of the third class, with whom all 
Europeans arc ranked, while the Moors are classed with 
tUb fishermen at the head of the fourth order. The 
male Singalese marry geacrally at the age of 18 or 20, 
the females earlier. Matches are determined on and 
concluded by the parents of the parties to be affianced: 
the dowry of the woman gimerully consists of lumsehuld 
goods, or cattle; seldom of land: the husband always 
pays a price for his wife. The women seldom have 
more than four or five children ; but sometimes suckle 
them for as many years: the latter are in consequence 
very backward, and often neither s|i«‘ak nor walk till 
upwards of two years old. Infidelity is little regarded, 
provided it be not an intrigue wlcli a nersun of inferior 
caste: concubinage and polygamy are Indulged in by the 
men, but pluiality of husbands is more common than 
that of wives; one woman belonging equally to several 
brothers of the same family. This, as well as other 
usages, is, however, fast disappearing before new habits, 
oequir^ the extending intercourse with luuropcans. 
The Ceylonese appear to be sincere and warm in their 
attachments. Dr. Davy disbelieves the report of the 
practice of exMsing female Infants, excepting in the 
wildest parts of the country, and then never from choice, 
but necessity, and when the parents arc on the brink of 
starving.** The sick and a>'ing, though not oucnly 
expomo, are certainly removed to temimrary buildings. 
Every respectable fkmlly bums Its dead; l«iw castes are 
not allowed to do so, out* bury them w’ith tho head 
towards the west. Immedlatmy after a decease, the 
reUtlons, with their hair dishevelled, and begting their 
breasto, cry and embrace each other, giving utterance to 
lamentations of a highly poetical nature. (See Jotifvui/ qf 
AtUUie Soefrdf,11.88,64.) So great a misfortune is it con- 
iMered to die unlamented in Oils manner, that a common 
exhortwtidn is, When I die, pay me due lionours." The 
common language of the Singalese is a dialect of the San¬ 
scrit i theaacrod language, like that of the Birmans, is the 
FaU. (Davy,pp.236-.a58.; Af<MfmiT;avi^r.x.304-344.) 


Jnttguities and Hitiory,^The proper name of this 
Island IS Slnghala; but there Is considerable uncertainty 
whence the people originated who mvo it that name, and 
who are those called Singalese. They have a tradition 
that their ancestors came thither from the eastward 
nearly 2,400 years ago; some modern authors think, on 
the other baud, that they were a colony of Singht, or 
Kajpoots, who arrived here about 600 years b. o. 
Toijeya (perhaps of the royal house of StUtya Singhs of 
Megadha, the native country of Buddh, but evidently tin* 
same as tho Sanscrit V^java) is tiie first king of Ceyluu 
mentioned In history, and Is said to have found the island 
uncultivated, and inhabited only by demons; the same 
circumstance is handed down respecting Buddh. it 
very doubtful whether the latter Individual ever viftitou 
Ceylon ; the demons subdued ^ him, or rather his dis¬ 
ciples, were in all likelihood the veddabs, who were driven 
to the recesses of the luterlor. From the ruins of cities, 
tanks, aqueducts, extensive canals, bridges, temples, ^c.. 
at Mantotte, Trincomalee, and elsewhere, on tlie E 
coast, along the course of the Mahavllly Ganga, at 
Anorajhapoora (the ancient Singalese capital;, aud 
other places, Ceylon liad evidently been at a reinoU 
period a rich, populous, and comparatively clviiisiHl 
country. In the (>lh century lb was the cliief mart lor 
eastern commerce. In 1.^05 the Portuguese formed set¬ 
tlements on the W. and S. coasts, and received a tribuie 
of cinnamon from the king of Candy, on condition of 
defending Ceylon against tfie Arabian pirates. 'J'hey, 
as well as tlie Dutch who expelled them, alter a long 
and sanguinary struggle in the next century, and tlie 
English, who si^rseded the latter, become, soon after 
the conquest or their first enemies, involved hi hos¬ 
tilities with tlieir native allies. In 1815 the Caiidyaiis 
entreated the interference of the British, to drive a 
tyrannical sovereign from the throne, an object soon 
effected; aud Candy has since become a part of die 
Bridsh dominions. A harassing rebellion broke out 
there in 1817,'^hich was not quelled till 1819, since Ihcn 
uninterrupted tranquillity has prevailed throughout the 
island. (Davy, pp. 132—293.; HamiUon'i E. 1, Gaz. i. 
387.: Mod. Trav. vol. x.l • 

l!HABLIS, a town of France, d^. Yonne, cap. 
cant., on the Seray, lOm. E. Auxerre. Pop. 2,466. It is 
principally distinguished by its excellent while wines, 
wliich the French epicures take with oysters. Accord¬ 
ing to Jullien, they are npiritetu, nans itre tropjumewc; 
out du corps, de la Jlncssc, et un parfutn tris-agreable. 
{Topoi^raphie dc Vienobles, p. 101.) 

ClIAlHAR.orKllElBAK, a town of Araliia, in El- 
Iledjaz. Lat. N., long. 39° 30' E., 162 m. N.E Me¬ 
dina. Pop. said to be 50,000. It is tho cap. of, and 

S ivel name to, an independent sovereignty of Jews, the 
oscundaiits, according to their own assertion, of the 
Trans-.lordanic Tribes, Reuben, Gad, and Manasscli. 
They have a character for bravery and lotirning; but 
the terra Beni-Cliaibar is so odious among Moliammcdana 
that its application is regarded as an insult, in nmnnei s 
aud appearance the Jews of Chaibar do not difier from * 
other Arabs: their state has existed upwards of I](>0 
years; and though the town was captured by Mohammed 
In the 7th llejra, a. d. 628, it still remains flourisiiing and 

S owerful.* It was here that Mohammed received from a 
owess a poisoned egg, professedly to tost his propiietlc 
powers, which laid the seeds of the disorder under whith 
he finally sank, about 4 years afterwards. {Ben. Tud. 42.; 
Abut-Frd. Di scrip. Jro*., 76.; Vit. Mah., 87. 92.; Nie¬ 
buhr, Descrip, de I'Arab., 326.) 

CHAIMAU, or KUAIMAK, a city of Arabia, Djebel 
Yemen, within the territory of Habchid-u-Bbkel, but 
subject to the Iman of Yemen Proper. Lat, 16^* 17' N., 
long. 42° 52'£. Pop. 10,000? The town is well built 
and strongly fortified; but the Inliab. are rebellious, ami 
it is only by means of strong garrisons and contimul 
care, that tlie Iman is enabled to maintain his authority. 
{Niebuhr, Descrip, de PArab., 221.) 

CHALICUT, a town of Tigrc in Abyssinia, in a fine 
valley, 100m. 8.E. Axum; lat. 130 20* N., long. 4(P 40'K. 
Pop. 8,000.? It is now the ordinary residence of the 
sovereign. The palace of\he prince, and tlie church, 
said to be the finest In Abyssinia, are its principal 
buildings. 

CHALONS-SUR-MARNE, or CHAALONS, a city 
of France, cap. d6p. Marne, on the Marne, in the middle 
of extensive meadows, 27 m. S.E. Rheims; lat. 48<^57' i'i" 

N., long. 4P 22' E. Pop., ex coin., 12,930. The Marne 
formerly traversed the town, but since 1788 it h.is 
skirted It, in a new channel dug for the purpose, and 
crossed by a magnifleent stone bridM. Two small nffiu- 
ents of the Marne run through toe town, it is bur- 
rounded by old'walls in pretty good preservation. W ith 
toe excepnon of that which leads from the bridge to tlie 
Hotel de V 111c the streets are narrow and crooked; houses 

* Burckhardt, who did not vinlt this diRtrlet, hillevcs th« 
Jowlsh colony hasdisappeond: hut he acknowledfMs thstUc nun. 
mon Impr^pn at Mecca and tfiidda U oiqiasBd to Uils bdlir {Trm. 
Arab* iL 407.| 
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funnllj mean, not a few being of wood. The cathedral, 
consecrated In 1147, and rebuilt In 1G72, is a targe fabric, 
partly of Greek and partly of Gothic architecture. The 
Hbtel deVllle and the H6tel de Prefecture are both fine 
building: the Porte St. Croix has a good effect, and 
there is a splendid promenade, called the Sard. It is the 
seat of a bishopric, and has a court of primary jurisdio 
tion, a commercial tribunal, a departmental college, a 
primary normal school, a diocesan seminary, a school of 
practical geometry, design, fee., a botanical garden, a 
society of agriculture, commerce, fee., and a public 
library, with 20,000 toIs. But the most important estab¬ 
lishment belonpng to the town is the royal school of 
arts and trades, at which 450 pupils are maintained, at 
the expense of ^vemment, exclusive of those who })ay. 
It has also a theatre, manege, fee. Different branches of 
the woollen, linen, and cotton manufactures, are carried 
on in the town; there are also extensive tanneries, and a 
good deal of trade Is carried on with Paris, fee., in wine, 
com, wool, hemp, rape-oil, fee. La Caille, the astrono¬ 
mer, and D*Ablancourt, the translator, were natives of 
Chaalons. 

This is a very ancient town: it has been repeatedly 
taken and pillaged, and was once much more consider¬ 
able than at present. Attlla was defeated under its walls 
in 451. In 1591 and 1592 it burned the bulls of Pope 
Gregory XIV. and Clement VIll. against Henry IV. 
In 1814 it was for a while the central point of the oper¬ 
ations of Napoleon. (Htigo, art. Marne.) 

CHALONS-SUR-SAONE, or CHALLON, a town 
of France, d6p. Saftne-et-Loire, cap. arrotid., in a fertile 
plain, on the right bank of the Sadnr, which here forms 
an island, in which Is situated the suburb St. Laurent, 
34 ra. N. MAcon; lat. 490 46' 53" N., long. 4® 51' 8" E. 
Pop., ex cant., 12^400. It is pretty well built, but the 
streets are narrow, dirty, ana ill paved: it has a fine 
quay on the Sa6ne, and is connected with its suburb by 
a stone bridge of five arches. There is a cathedral, and 
a h6tel de ville; but the objects most worthy of attention 
are the Hospice St. Laurent, In the suburb of that name, 
and the Hdpital St. Louis, both large establishments, 
and exceedingly well managed. The Uttei is an asylum 
for indigent ola persons and orphans, 'i'hcie are some 
fine promenades, one of which, at the head of the (.anal 
du Centre, is ornamented with an ohclfsk, in honour of 
Napoleon The bishopric has l>ef*n sui'iirossetl; but it 
has a court of nrimary jurisdiction, a tribiimil of com¬ 
merce, adep. college, a school of design, a public library 
with 10,000 volumes, a theatre, tac. 

Challon is very favourably situated for n commercial 
entrepi^, communicatliig with the Mediterranean by the ; 
Rhdne and Sadne, and ttie canals connected with them, j 
and with the North Sea by the c.'inal oi the centre, con¬ 
structed in 1792. It Is also crossed by several great roads. 

It is very ancient, and was for some time the ('apital of 
the kingdom of Burgundy. It suftcred severely during 
the civil wars of the 16th century, and not a little from i 
the invasion of the allies in 1814. It was formerly very I 
unhealthy; but in this respect it has been materially 
improveo, by the better drainage of the surrounding 
country, and the greater attention paid to cleanliness in 
the town, though in both these respects it might still be 
very considerably improved. The famous Abelard died 
here in 1142. (.Hugo, art. Sa6ne-et-Lotre.) 

CHAM AS (Sl^), a town of France, dep. Bouches- 
du-Rh6ne, on the N. bank of the lagoon de llerre, 23 m. 
N.W. Marseilles. Pop. 2,433. It is well built, has a 
handsome church, and Is celebrated for its oils and olives, 
which it ships feom its port on the laironn. It is divided 
into two portions by. a hill, through which a large tunnel 
has been cut for a channel of communication. It has an 
important powder magazine, which supplies Toulon and 
the fortresses dependent upon it. in the vlciniu is a 
Roman bridge, of a single arch, having a triumphal arch 
at each extremity. art. Bouches^du-EkSne i 

Diet. Oeog.) 

CHAIduERTIN, a famous vineyard of France, d^p. 
C6te d*Or, a few miles N.E. Beaune, it occupies about 
25 hectares, and produces at an average from 130 to 150 

^ of burgundy,—'*qut joint A une belle oouleur 
up de seve et de moclleux, de la finesse, un goflt 
parfalt,et le-bouquet le plus suave.'* (JuUien.p. 106.) 
Chambertln was the favourite wine of Ixiuls Xlv. and 

** CH^^MBERY, a city of Savoy, ofwhlch it Is the cap., 
on the left bank of the Aysse, in an elevated and 
fertile valley. 110 m. W.N.W. Turin, and 4am. S. S.W. 
Geneva; lat. 460 84' N.. long. 50 49' E. Pop. 13,000. 
This city presents little worthy of notice; it has one 
good street, but most of the others are crooked, dark, 
and scHnbre. There are several squares adorned with 
fountaUis; and most of the bouses are three stories in 
heigltf. Chief public buildings, the cathedral, the HOtel 
Dlei#r principal hospital, the barracks constructed by 
the ^ench, and the manufactory of silk-gauses, for 
which Cliambery has long been relebratod The palace 
Is an old castle, In no way remarkable. The churches 
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exhibit gaudy decorations; in one, however, there la 
some good pointed glass. The city was formerly forti¬ 
fied; but the walls nave been removed, and the space 
they occupied is laid out as public walks. 

Cliambery is the seat of the superior iudiclal tribunal, 
and the miiitoiy governor of the duchy, of an arch¬ 
bishopric, a royal Jesuits' college, the academy of Savoy, 
fee. It has societies of agriculture and commerce, a 
public library, theatre, public baths, and many charitable 
Institutions. Besides gauze, other silk fabrics, face, hats, 
Idkther, soap, fee. are manufactured; and there is some 
trade in liqueurs, wines, lead, copper, and various other 
articles. The environs abound in vineyards, woods, and 

K icturesque scenery. Near Chambery is the country 
ouse of Xes Charroettes, once the residence of Mad. de 
Warens and Rousseau. This city Is supposed to stand 
near, though not upon, the site of the ancient Lemfn~ 
cwm. It was taken by the French in 1792, who maito it 
the cap. of the dcp. of Mont-BIanc, and retained it till 
the second treaty of Paris, In November, 1815. {Diet. 
Giographiguei Simomf; BakeioeU, &c.) 

CHAMBORD, a village and royal castle of France, 
dep. Loir-etrCher, on the Cosson, lU m. E. Blots. The 
village is Inconsiderable, and the place derives its entire 
importance from its castle, one or the most magnificent 
and best preserved in France. This noble edifice waa 
commence by Francis 1., after his return from Spain. 
He is said to have employed 1,800 workmen for 12 years 
upon It; and here, in 1640, he entertained his Illustrious 
rival Cliarles V. The building was still further en¬ 
larged b\ Henry II., and finished by Louis XIV., who 
frequently inhabited it during the early part ot his reign. 
The Bourgeois GenttUtotnme of Moli£re was acted, for 
the first time, at a l6te given here by Louis, in October, 
1670. Stanislaus Leezinsky, king of Poland, occupied 
this castle for nine years previously to his being put in 
possession of tlie duchy of Lorraidh. In 1748 It was 
assigned by Louis XV. to Marshal Saxe, who spent iu it 
the evening of his days in almost regal splendour. After 
many vicissitudes, it was given by Napoleon to Marshal 
Berthicr; and having been sold by his widow, in 1820, it 
WAS bought by subscription for the Due de Bordeaux, to 
whom its possession has since been confirmed by a de¬ 
cision of tne courts. 


The casMc Is buried in deep woods, and its situation is 
rather low and damp. It is of vast extent, in the Gothic 
•<ry|p, and has a profusion of towers, turrets, and mi¬ 
narets. nciiig built of black stone. It has a heavy appear¬ 
ance. The interior is very magnificent. The grand 
stiiircase is so contrived that persons ascending and de¬ 
scending do not see each other; It has two fine chapels, 
and many spacious apartments and splendid ceilings. 
Its gorgeous fbrniture was sold by auction during the 
Kevolution; and Che beautiful tapestry that adorned the 
apartments of Francis I., Louis XIV., and Marshal 
Saxe, was burned, as the surest way of getting at tiie 
gold and silver with which It was embroidered; but, 
luckily, the castle itself was not injured. The park is of 
great extent, comprising above 12,000 arpents. (There Is 
an excellent account of this castle in HugOy art. Loir-^U 
Cher; see also Inglis's Switzerkmd^&c. p. 361.) 

CUAMOND (ST.), a town of France, dto. Loire, 
cap. cant, in a fine valley at the confluence of the Gler 
and the Ban, H m. N .E. St. Etienne. Pop. 9,000. It is 
a thriving, industrious town, is well built, has a hand¬ 
some promenade, a departmental college, a fine parish 
church, and public baths. On a hill above the town are 
the ruins of the ancient castle, destroyed during the 
Revolution. The manufacture of ribbons, Itscets (laces), 
fee., is very cxteiisi'-cly carried on. in 18(17 there were 
only, here and at St. Etienne, 3 feames for making laces; 
whereas there were, in 1832, 2,200 frames! It has, 
also considerable cast-iron and nall-worki. (fft^o, art. 
Loire.) 

CHAMOUNY,or CHAMOUNIX, a celebrated val¬ 
ley of Savoy, prov. Faucigny, Immediately N.W. of Mont 
Blanc, by which, and others of the Pennine Alps, it is 
bounded on its S. and E. Sides, and on the W. and N. by 
Mont Breven and the AiguiUes Houges. Its length, 
N.E. to S.W., according to Mr. BakewelLls about 12m., 
and^ts breadth at the bottom in most parts exceeds a 
mile; but including the mountain slopes and sides. It is 
as much as 9 m. In breadth, and may he reckoned 22 m. 
In length, from its head at the Go1-ae-Baime to its outlet 
at the torrent of the Dloza, near Servos. The averago 
height of this valley above the sea Is about 3,400 ft.; £o 
Arve rises at is upper end, and Intersects it in itt entire 
length, escaping Into the valley of Servos through aridM 
of granitic rock. “The pines and larches which clothe the 
lower parts of the mountains give a sombre uipearanee to 
the W. end of the valley; and this effect is increased by the 
unvaried snows of Mont Blanc, which hang over it. But 
after passing the priory of Chamounix, the scene changes, 
and to this dreary magnificence succeed a series of majes¬ 
tic pyratnlds, called AiguiUet^ or needlaa, of astonishing 
height, and too steep to admit of the snows resting on 
them at any season. The valley, whiefe becomes nar- 
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U richly ornamented with trees ; and the Arve, 
ruahluic hetweeu finely-clothed rock«and urccipices.adds 
Ula and beauty to the scene. The little villaite of Argen- 
tiore, with its church aud glittering spire, and the two 
Aigudlts above it, together with the cheerfiil appearance 
of cultivation, form a landscape sublimely picturesque. 
(Italy, by J. Condrr.) Theaverage height of the mountain- 
range on the S. aide of Chamounlx Is about 5,000 it.; but 
the principalif igwfifrs on this side, vl*. those of Ctormos; 
the A. Verte, de Dm, d’Argentiere, de la Tour, *c., rise 
from ll,000to 18,000ft. above the level of thesea. Betwran 
these Aiguittei are situated the numerous glaciers which 
consitute the chief interest of the valley, to the very bot¬ 
tom of which they descend. Nowhere else in the Alps 
are the glaciers of equal magnitude; those In the Ber¬ 
nes* Oborland ore not to be compared with them. 
** Could we,” says Mr. Bakowell, '* suppose a torrent, 
nearly a mile in breadth and several hundred feet li> 
depth, to be descending down the side ot a mountain, 
rolling waves over each other more than fiOft. in 
height, and the whole to be Instantly consolidated and 
split into angular fragments on the surface, we might 
have a tolerably correct notion of a glacier.” 

These mountains of ice arc formed by the consolida¬ 
tion of the snow lodged in the high Alpine valleys. As 
the surfoce of the snow thaws and percolates through 
the mass, it is again frozen, and acts as a cement; and 
by a repkition of this process, the whole mass Is con¬ 
verted Into solid ice ; not so compact, however, as that of 
rivers or lakes; for it is full of air-bubbles, owing to the I 
mode of Its formation. Entering the valley from the 
S.W., the first glaciers met with are those of Taconay 
and de Boissons, succeeding which are the more con¬ 
siderable ones of Montanvert, de Bois, d’Argoiitiere, de 
}a Tour, &c. The glacier do Bois, at the foot of tlie 
Aiguille du Dru, and about f league E. of the village 
of Chamounlx, is the largest of all: it is upwards of 7 m. 
in length, and in some places more than a mile broad; 
It Is, In fact, the terminus of the Mer de Glace. (See 
Mont Blanc.) Near Its fool, the Arvelrun, a tributary 
of the Arve has it8.source in an Ice cavprn. which varies 
in size at difibrent periods of the year ; but Is sometimes 
as much as 100 ft. in height. On the W. side of the val¬ 
ley, Mont Breven and the AiguiUee Jtouges (so called 
from their reddish colour) form an unbroken ridge, but 
of a much less elevation than that on the opposite side 
of Chamouny. Mont Breven, however, 8,500 ft. above the 
level of the sea, '* offers the finest view of the whole 
mass of Mont Blanc, of all the numerous sites whence it 
can be seen.” (Murray's Hand-book.) The Col-dc- 
l)alme,atthe N. E. end of the valley, and 3,0(K) ft. above 
it, affo^s also a full and magnificent view of the gigantic 
group. Across this mountain one of the roads from Cha- 
mounv into the Valais passes. The climate is rigorous: 
the winter in the valley of Chainounix lasts from October 
to May, during which season the snow usually lies to the 
depth of 8 ft., while at the village of Tour, the highest 
In the valley, it often attains the depth of 12 or 13 ft. In 
summer, the thermometer at noon commonly stands no 
higher than from 57° to 63°; it rarely xeaches 68° Fahr. 
Barley and other kinds of corn, pulse, hemp, mid some 
fruits, are grown, and a good many cattle are reared. The 
hooey of Chamounlx is of a very fine quality. Tlie to¬ 
tal pop. of the valley in 1825 was estimated at 2,700. 
There are several small villages: that of Prieurc, or 
Chamounlx, par excellence, on the right bank of the 
Arve, towards the centre of the valley, has a pop. of 
about 1,700, several good inns, and ” displays almost the 
tNlstle of an English watering-place in the most retired, 
horetofore, of the Alpine valleys.” (Murray.) It ori- 
gliiated In a Benedictine convent, founded here at the 
end of the 11th century by Count Ayinon of Geneva. 
Hie other chief villages are Onches, Argentiere, Le 
Boissons, and Tour. (EbeLt Manuel du Voyageur j 
BakeufHls Calendario Sardv, ; Murray's Hand-book.) 

CHAMPAGNE, the name of an oldprov. of France, 
In the E. part of the k. adjacent to Franche Comtfi and 
Lorraine, now distributed among the dents, of the 
Ardennes, Marne, Haute Maine, Aube, Gonne, and 
Seine-et-Marne. Champagne is also the name of several 
•mall towns in dillbrent part;i of France. 

CHA MPLAIN (LAKj& OF), a long and narrow lake, 
prindpaily in the U. btates of N. America, between 
Mew York and Vermont, and having its N. extremity in 
Lower Canada. This lake occupies a considerable part 
of what has been called the Great Glon of N. America; 
that is, the remarkable hollow or chasm, stretching N. 
from Mew York to the St. Laurence, a distance of about 
W m. The glen is occimled from New York to Glen's 
Fe^ IM m./tw the Hudson; thence for 21 or 22 m. to 
L^ ChampWn, by a table-land which, in its highest 
1^ I* only 140 ft. above the level of the tides in the 
extends N. and S. 110 m., with a 
breadth varj^ng from ^ to 14 m { but it is, in general, 
distance, 67 or 70 m. from the lake to 
by the river llichelieu,or 
CliaaBbly, the outlet of the lake, which is partly navigable 
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by vessels of 150 tons, and throughout by river barges. A 
canal has been constructed uniting Lake Champlain and 
the navigable portion of-the Hudson; so that there Is 
DOW a direct inland navigation, which, by a little outlay 
on the Uichelieu, might be made suiumie for steamers, 
from New York to the St. Laurence, between Montreal 
and Quebec. (Darby t Gordon's Go*. cfHeu Ywk, &e.) 

CHAMPON, or CHOOMPHOON, an ini. town of 
Lower Slam, on the road between Ligor and Bangkok, 
on the E. bonk of a river about 7 m.W. the Gulph of Siam; 
lat. 10°5F N.,long.99°23'E. Pop. 8,000,? In 1826, It 
was stockaded, and considered by the Siamese an Im¬ 
portant raillery post. Tin, good timber for ship-build- 
Ing, and excellent rattans, are found in its vicinity. 
( Craufftsrd's Mission to Siam, Sc., p. 443.) . 

CHANDlA, an Inl. town of Hindostan, prov. Gund- 
wanah, cap. dist. of same name, between two small 
rivers, 62 m. S. Nagpoor; lat. 20° 4^ N., long. t^° 22'E. 
Its walls are 6 m. In circuit, and from 15 to 20 ft. in 
height, built of freestone well cemented, and flanked by 
round towers. Its interior consists of straggling streets, 
detached houses, gardens, and plantations. In 1803 It 
coutained 5,000 houses; In 1822 only 2,800. In its centre 
there Is a fort called Bala Killa. Chanda was taken 
by the British In 1818, when it was found to contain a 
good deal of treasure and valuable property, brought 
thither for security. (Hamilton's E. I. Gaz. i. 390.301.) 

CHANDBRNAGORE, a marit. town of Hindostan, 
prov. BengaL belonging to the French, built on the W. 
bank of the Hooghly river, 16 m. N.N.W. Calcutta, and 
in point of situation, in every respect superior to that 
city; lat. 22° 49^ N., long. 88° 26^ K. lii 1814 it had a 
pop. of 41,000, and its reveime amounted to 32,150 rupees 
a year. Since that period, however, both have probably 
diminished considerably ; for the autlior of ” Sketches 
in India,” speaking of this place, says, ” large lofW 
houses and warehouses, discoloured, decaying, and half 
einpty, speak of lofty speculations and disappointed 
hopes. A forsaken monastery completes the picture.” 
The streets are straight and well-paved, but now piesent 
nothing but a scene of solitude and desertion; and the 
trade, formerly so flourishing, has been reduced to a mere 
nothing. ” I saw,” says Bishop Heber, ”no boats load¬ 
ing or unloading at the quay, no porters with burdens in 
the streets, no carts, no market-people, and, in fact, only 
a small native bazaar, and a few dismal-looking European 
shops.” There are some manufactures of cotton cloths; 
the commerce is chiefly in opium. 'J'he territory origin¬ 
ally attached to this town extended to 2 m. along the 
river, and 1 m. inl.: about 2 m. below Chandernagore are 
the ruins of a sufierb house, the country residence of Its 
former governors. The French, in 16^6, obtained per¬ 
mission to establish this settlement, which they subse- 
quently appropriated and fortifi^. In 1737, It was taken 
by the British, who destroyed the fortifications It wiis 
restored to the French, in 1816. (Hamilton's E, I. Gaz., 
i. 891-2.; Mod. Trav. ix.) 

Cll ANDORE, a considerable inl. town of Hindostan, 
prov. Candeish, presid. Bombay, 68 m. W.N.W. Au- 
rungabatl, lat. 2fl» 19' N., long. 74^ ID' K. It has a most 
formidable position on a rock, commanding one of the 
best passes on the range of hills on which it is sltiiaicd, 
and is c^uite inaccessible every where but at the gafu\%ay 
where it is strongly fortiiiea. It however surrendered 
without much resistance to the British arms, both In 
1804 and 1818. (Hamilton's E. I. Gaz. i. 392.) 

CH.4NT1DUN, a large iiil. town of Siam, cap. of the 
rich distr. of the same name, at the foot of the mountain 
chain scfiarating it from Cainboja, on the ti. bank of a 
river 18 in. E. the Gulph of Siam, and 150 m. S.B. Bang¬ 
kok ; lat. 12° 45' N.. long. 102° 18' E. It is a place of 
consideralile trade; its clifef export is pepper, to the 
amount of 30,000 or 40,000 piculs yearly. Cardamoms, 
rosewood, dye-woods, ship timber, hides, horns, Ivory, 
lac, and benzoin, are products of the Chantlbun distr. 
Near the town aro mines of precious stones. (Crauffurd's 
Mt«sAm,p. 4401.) 

CHANTILLY, a neat town of France, d^p. Oise, on 
the Nouette, and on the road from Parts to Amiens, 
24 m. N. of the former. Pop. 2,416. It has a fine hos¬ 
pital, endowed by the last prince of Condfi. This tuu ii 
is distinguished by its industry and manufactures of 
cotton and porcelain; but it owes all its celebrity to its 
having been, since 1632, the seat of the family of Conric, 
and to the vast sums they expended on the formation 
and emliellishment of Its castle, pork, gardens, Ac. The 
castle was one of the largest and finest structures of ttie 
kind In France; the ” grand Condfi ” lived here in regal 
magnificence; and the entertainments given by hhn tp 
Louis XIV. were to splendid as to excite the jedousy of 
the monarch. But the glories of Chantilly hare disap¬ 
peared. and cotton-mills occupy the sites where Racine, 
Mollfire, and BoUeau, used to recite their chtjfs ^iueres 
amid the applauses of ail that was beautiful ""^ hi 
valrous in France. V 

The Grand ChSteau, rebuilt In .1770, was desfroverl 
duiriug the Revolution, and all tlut now remains Is thii 
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Petit ChiteaUf the Chateau D^Enghieut and the itablei: 
the latter, coiigtructed between 1719 and 1736, are an* 
equalled In Europe. The remidng of the Admired de 
Colfgnl, butchered at the masaacre of St. Bartholomew, 
are interred in the pariah churcli of Chantillv. 

The foreat of Chantilly occupies a apace or about 3,800 
hectarca. (ff^, art. 0»c, Ac.) 

C11APBL.^.LE-FH1TH, a market town and par., 
England, co. Derby, bund. High Peak, on the declivity 
of a hill rising from an extenaive and fertile vale, aur. 
rounded by lofty emlnencea, 11m. N.W. by W. Derby, 
1G7 in. N.W. by N. London. Pop.(1831) 3,220. The town la 
not lighted, and only partially paved. There is one cotton 
mill, employing about 120 handa, and many of' the lower 
clasaea are employed in weaving for the Manchester 
bouses. At White Hall Mill is a considerable manu¬ 
factory of najier. There is a brewery in the town, and 
nails are also made. Here la an eatabliahment for ware- 
hoiibing goods, the place being a medium of comrau- 
nicHtion between Manchester and Sheffield, and having in 
conaequence a large carryiiig trade. The town is one of 
the polling places Tor the election of mems. for the N. dlv. 
of the CO. Besides the par. church, a neat edifice with*a 
square tourer, there is a chapel for Wesleyan Methodists. 
There is also an endowed school at Chapel-en-lo.Frith, 
and another at Bowden’s Edw. A library has been 
recentlv established. Load and coal mines and quacrles 
arc worked in the vicinity. The Peak Forest lime-works 
lie 3 m. E. of this town, and communicate by railway 
with the Peak Forest canal. The par. includes the 
townships of Bowden's Edge, Bradshaw’s Edge, and 
Com lie’s Edge. Market-day, Thurs. Fairs, Feb. 7., Mar. 
24. and 29., April 19. and 30., May 31., July 7., Aug. 19., 
Oct. 1.3., Nov. 9. 

CllAKD, a town and bor. of England, co. Somerset, 
hund. Kingsbury East, io an elevated situation, near 
the S. border of the co., 11 m. N. Lyme Regis, The 
old municipal bor., which is a jparish of itself, com¬ 
prised an area of 62 acres, anu had in 1831 a pop. 
of 2,.311; but the area of the new municipal bor. has 
been increased so as to raise its pop. in 1831, to about 
8,000, mostly dependent on the manufacture of lace; to 
the extension of which the increase of the pop. between 
1821 and 1831 is ascribed. It has an old town-hall, an 
extensive market-place, a church with a tower and bells, 
a well-endowed hospital for the mainten.'ince of old and 
Infirm persons belonging to the parish, and is well sup¬ 
plied with water. Furs, Ist Wednesday in M.iy, August, 
and November. Market-day, Monday. Ctiard was nnide 
a bor. by Edward I., and elected meins, to 9 parliaments, 
when it lost the privilege. 

CIIAREN'I’K, an inland dep. of France, distr. of the 
W., formed principally out of the ancient nrov. of 
Angoumois ; it takes Its name from the Charente, 
by which it Is traversed; and has N. the Deux Sevres 
and Vienne, K. Haute Vienne, S. Dordogne, and W. 
the Charente Inferieure. Area 603,250 hectares. Pop. 
866,126. Surface diversified by a great number of little 
hills. Soil various, being mostly thin, see, et bruianf, or 
clayey and encumbered with moisture; the latter prevails 
In the arrond. of Confolens, where there are no fewer 
than 62 shallow lakes, or itanee^ some of them of con¬ 
siderable extent; there is also m the latter arrond., and in 
that of Barbezieux, a large extent of heath and waste laud. 
Principal corn crops, wheat, maslin (a mixture of wheat 
and rye), maize and millot, rye, barley, and oats; but, 
owing to the inferiority of the soil, the. returns ore 
among the poorest in France, and the produce is in¬ 
sufficient for the consumption. The principal wealth of 
the dep. consists in its vineyards, which cover about 
100,000 hectares. Their produce is mostly converted 
into eau-^-vie, the superiority of that maao at Cognac 
being universally acknowledged. Hemp, flax, and po¬ 
tatoes, are extensively cultivated. Tno woixls cover 
above 74.000 hectares; and the produce of chesnuts. In 
183.*), was reckoned at 1 .* 18,000 hectolitres. Truffles are 
abundant, the value of those sold being estimated at 
about 300,000 fr. a year. There are, comparatively, few 
horses; but cattle, sheep, and hogs, are abundant: wolves, 
foxes, otters, &c., are pretty common, but wild boars 
have become rare. The minerals are antimony, lead. 
Iron, gypsum, &c.; the last two being wrought to a con¬ 
siderable extent. Besides the Iron-works, there are very 
extensive distilleries, with paper-works {see Anoou- 
LEUB), turneries, and maiium^ures of linen, canvas, 
cordage, cloth, hats, earthenware, &c.; but, according to 
Hugo, findtutrie y est complitemcnt etaiionnaire. The 
dep. returns 5 mem. to the Chamber of Deputies, and 
has about 2,fi00 electors. Public revenue, in 1831, 
7,108,38911r. Principal towns Angoul6me, Cognac^ Ruffiec, 
Confblens, &c. 

CHARENTE INFE'RIEURB. a maritime dep. of 
France, on the W. coast, deriving, like the foregoing, Its 
namIHfrom the Charente, by which it is intersected; 
havlA N. Vendee, N.E. Deux Sevres, E. Charente, S. 
the Gironde, and V7. the Atlantic Ocean. Area, in¬ 
cluding that of tlie islands of Oleron, BA, and Aix, 


I 654,680 hectares. Pop. 449,649. Surface flat, and in part 
marshy; soil partly light, calcareous, and gravelly, ami 
partly heavy and clayi^. Principal crops, wheat, maslin, 

; rye, barley, maize and millet, and oats. The retulon 
is, 1st voar wheat; 9d rye, or some other grain; during 
the 3d year the ground remains untilled, serving as a 
kind of pasture for sheup; in the 4th year the old routine 
recommences. Rent of arable and pasture land varies 
ftom 8s. to 36s. an acre. About half the den. is culti¬ 
vated by proprietors, who possess from 60 to 100 and 160 
acres; the other half Is occupied by farmers, whose farms 
may vary'from SfiO to 700 acres, and who are said to be 
prosperous. About 112,000 hectares are occupied by vine¬ 
yards, whose product, like those of the Charente, is 
mostly converted into eau-de-^*'e. The forests cover 
above 70,000 hectares. Pastures extensive and excel¬ 
lent, furnishing food for a great number of cattle, excellent 
horses, and sheep. Minerals not of much Importance; 
but there are In the dra. very extensive salt marshes, 
mrticularly in the neighbourhood of ‘Marennes, which 
furnish large qaaotitles of salt. In summer, the marshes 
are unhealthy, but otherwise the climate is mild and 
salubrious. This dep. has great facilities for commerce. 
It has several deep hays and excellent ports, and, exclu¬ 
sive of the Charente, which has Rochefort near its 
mouth, it Is watered by the navigable rivers Seudre and 
Sevre, from the latter of which there is a canal to La 
Rochelle, and is skirted on the S. by the Gironde. The 
fishery of sardines, oysters, Ac., Is extensively carried 
on, and vessels are also fitted out for the rod fishery. La 
Rochelle, Rochefort, and the other ports, have also a 
considerable share of the colonial and coasting trade of 
France. With the exception of the salt manuik^ure and 
distillation, manufacturing industry is not prosecut^ 
on a large scale; but ogurse woollen stulTs, soap, fine 
earthenware, glass, Ac., are produced; and there are also 
tanneries and sugar refineries. Thc^ep. is divided Into 
6 arrond., returning 6 meins, to the Chamber of Dep.; 
and has 2,900 electors. Principal towns, I.a Rochelle, 
Rochefort, Saintes, and St. Jean d’Angcly. ((Uncial 
Tables published by French government ; flugOt arts. 
Charente and Charente Inferieure-i Pari. Papery No. 
84., scsK. 1836.) 

CHARENTON-I.E.PONT,a town of France, dAp. 
Seine, cap. cant., agreeably situated on the Marne, near 
its confluence with the Seine, 4 m. S.E. Paris. Pop. 
2,578. It lias several country liouscg, among which is the 
one occupied by the famous GabrieJIe d’EstrAes. The 
Marne is here crossed by a bridge, the possession of 
which has always been regardetl as of material import¬ 
ance to thef defence or attack of Paris; and it has fre¬ 
quently been the scene of obstinate conflicts, the last 
of which took place in 1814, when it was forced by the 
allies. It unites the town with the village of Charen- 
ton-St-Maurice. There is here an excellent lunatic 
asylum, founded in 1741, and capable of accommodating 
400 patients. The Protestants had formerly a large 
churcli in this village, in which synods were held in 
1623, 1631, and 1644; but it was demolished in 1666, after 
the revocation of the edict of Nantes. art. 

Seine. Ar.) 

CHARITF/ (LA), a town of France, dAp. NiAvre, cap. 
cant., at the foot of a hill planted with vines, on the 
right bank of the Loire, over which it has a fine bridge. 
Pop. 4,947. It was formerly fortified, and much more 
considerable than at present; it Is very Indifibrently 
built, but is celebrated for Its manufactures of coarse 
jewellery, buttons, glass, earthenware, woollen stuflft, Ac. 

CHARKOFF. See Kharkoff. 

CHARLEROY, or CHARLEROI, a fortified and. 
important manufacturing town of the prov. of Ilataiault, 
in Belgium, on the navigable river Sambre, 33 m. S. of 
Bnissds, lat. 60o 23' N., long. 40 2.V E. It is built on 
the side of a steep hill, ana contains a pop. of nearly 
7,(H)0, who are occupied chiefly in working the extensive 
coal mines of the district, and in numerous fron foiin. 
dries and glass works. The town is In the centre of the 
peat coal-oasln of Charleroy, and in 1836 It had 72 mines 
In active operation, producing annually about 900,000 
tons of coal, the half being of good quality, a third 
middling, and the remaining sixth part Infenor, called 
houiUe ntatgre. At the same period there were 12 ftur- 
naces for smelting iron, and 29 new otaes in .the course of 
construction; from the whole of which It was estimated 
that 100,000 tons of iron would be annually produced, 
and employment be given to 3,000 workmen. During 
the winter about 4,000 men are employed in monuflie- 
mrlng nails; but these artisans are not all settled inhab. 
of the town. In summer the greater portion, remove to 
Brussels and elsewhere to make bricks. Adjacent quar¬ 
ries of slate and marble ore also Important souroes of 
industry and wealth; and the nelghbourho^ contains 
numerous mills for sawing marbles. The manufiiMuras 
of glass comprise all kinds of vessels snd sheet glass, of 
various qualities; and the Iron works Include the manii- 
fketure of fire-arms, cutlery, tools, and utensils. There 
are, besides these prlncl^ esUbllshuents, several fko- 
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4lf«.lMgm. twmmm. muff mllla. im walki. aoiip- manhy nsinre of the soil on which a part of the town 
bottsnif lilt lud lugar retineriei, tonSSSei^dlitllleriei, has hew Mlt ; l^tbe swampy by ^hlch It was 

hridulaiiis. Jto. TMCommunicatlon with Brussels by formerly intersected have beeu gradually filled up and 
IBMBS oftM Ciiarleroy canal, ailtords great fhcllitles for drained, and the city has. in consequence, become mucli 
commerce. Mwew 200 and 800 capacious barges are more healthy. The town is badly supplied with water, 
constantlf emplo?ed in exporting from Charleroy to having mostly to depend on the rain-water collected in 
Brusieli coal. iron, slates, gloss, soap, ftc., and import- cisterns. Charleston was founded in 1080. and was the 
IngviHloiu^ive ^ foreign productions. This canal seat of government tUl the building of Columbia in 1787. 
is fiirtber described in the article on Bbossrls. The {MiWtS, Carolinai Atnerican Unc^cL and Official itc- 
raUrood from Charleroy to Brussels Is not yet rom- 

pleted. A large fUr for cattle and merchandise is held Charlbston, a town of the Isl. of Nevis, which see. 
daring 10 days, commencing on the 5th of Aug. CHAKLE VILLE, an ini. town of Ireland, prov. Mun- 

The fortress of Charleroy was built in 1666, by ster. N. extremi^ co. Cork. 22 ro. S. l.imerlck. Pop.. 
Bodrlw, Spanish gov. of the Netherlands, and named in 1831, 4,76& Pop. of par. in 1834, 0,022, of whom 325 
after Charles II. king of Spain. The lower and middle were of the cftab. church, and 5,697 It. Catb. The 
town were added by Louis XIV. in 1676. Charleroy town consists of four maiii streets crossing each other 
has sustained several memorable sieges; and by various at right angles. In it are the par. church, a large 
treaties has been transferred from Spain to France, from R. Cath. chapel, a building fur public meetinf?^, a na- 
France to Spain, from Spain to Austria, and from tlonal school, and an endowed grammar school, 'riie 
Austria to France. The fortifications were materially corporation, under a charter or (.'harles II hi .671, 
improved under the direction of the Duke of Welling- consists of a sovereign, two bailiffs, twelve bu'i;cM<ics 
ton, after the campaign of 1815. The traveller, when aad an indefinite commonalty. It returned 2 .. > os. to 
at Charleroy, should visit the ruins of the magnificent the Irish H. of C. till the Union, when it v.as di< - 
abbey of Alne, in a beautlMly romantic solitude, about franchised. A manor court has jurlsdirtioii iu r'e:.. 

9 m. from the town. The cloisters of this superb esta- to the amount of 200/., and as a civil bill «'oiir> l 
blishment were supported by 300 columns, of coloured sessions are held on alternate V' • i < Th • (xi 
marble, and its revenue counted to 250,OOO/. (Fander and market-house are in the suun. > a 'f'dnunig 

Maclen*t 6feqg. de Hainaulti Guide Books to BeU and blanket making arc carried on to some extei.x, 

and there are two large flour mills. Markets on 
CUAllLESTON,acity and sea-port of the U. States, Saturdays; fairs on 10th Jan., 16th March, 12th May. 
one of the principal in the S. part of the Union, and the 15th Aug., 10th Oct., and 12th Nov. The town is a 
largest town of S. Carolina, on a low point of land at constabulary station. A branch of the N.'itioiml Bank 
the confliipnee of the Coq^r and Ashley rivers, 6 ni. W. was opened here in 1835. Post oflice revenue m IH3(), 
by N. the nearest point of the Atlantic, 118 m. N.E. Sa- 32R/., and In 18.36 449/. The mail coach from <'oik to 
vannah, and 590 m. S.S.W. BUtimore: lat. 32° 46' N., Limerick, and a car from Cork to Uathkeaie, puss 
lung. 7^ 49^ W. Bsp. in 1830, including the suburbs, through the town, and a coach from Cork to It, con- 
40,300. Charleston was, till 1787, the seat of the state veying, at an average 12 passengers each trip, {dies G 
government. This city was visited, on the 27th of days a week. {Stta.Surv. Railway Rep.) 

April, 1838, by a most destructive fire, which raged with CHARLKvr.LB, a town of France, dep. Ardennes, on 
great fury in Us most populous part, destroying several the Meuse, at a short distance from IMcz.ers. Poi>. 
streets and an immense amount of property. Previ- 8.878. It is extremely well built; streets Btraigiit a'ld 
ously to this disaster, the streets, whicli were rather broad, intersecting: each other at right angles; . oum h 
narrow, crossed each other at right angles, and were nearly all of the same height, and slated, having aemi- 
olten planted with prlde-of-India trees (Melia axede- fnriabli*. gu} uppeiiraiice. In the centre oi the town m a 
racha): the houses, were mostly of brick, and gone- fine square, surrounded by arc les, and ornamented with 
rally.fumished with verandahs. It is now, however, a superb fountain. The river is cro-sed by a su<!.pt'nsif>n 
being rebuilt on a new and much hrproved plan. It has, bridge. It is the seat of a court of p.imary jurisdiction, 
or had, a college, town-hall, excl'.ngc, custom-house, and of a commercial tribunal; and has a departmental 
guard-house, theatre, circus, oriiejr asylum, hospital, college, a primary nonnal school, a secondary ecele.das. 

2 markets, 2 arsenals, and uum'....ni8 churches. The tical school, a course of geometry and merhaiiics applied 
college, established in 1785. ^-uorganised lu 1824: it to the arts, a public library, with 24,000 vols., e callin' t 
possesses a commodiouoedUice, with a library and phllo- of natural history and antiquities, in'< a theatre. The 
aophical apparatus. There are two nuHlical schools and royal manufactory of arms, funnerly established iicre, 
various learned and r.hfiritable societies. The harbour has been transferred to Tulle and ^'hatei’erault; !)ut 
isjarge and convenier '. but rather difficult of access, in arms are still largely manufactured on ac<’ount '>f indivi- 
consequence of its eu!run.'^ being obstructed by a range duals. The nail-works produce about,.000,000 kilog. of 
of sa:^-banks. Thriiic'h these there are but two nails a year; and there are, besides, copperibi ndrlrs, 
channels suitable ^)r snips of large burden. In the where large quantities of copper-wire, plates, Ac., are 
principal or S. cl> mnel depth of water In the shal- produced, with soap-works, tanneries, Ar It )i‘u a 
lowest part, 8 m. S E. from the town, at ebb tide, is only commodious port on the Meuse, and a ronsiaerable trade 
about 12 ft, and at flood tide from 17 to 18 ft. A light- in wine, spirits, coal, iron, slates, marble, and inanufac- 
house, 80 ft. high, with a revolving light, has been tured goods. When the canal of Ardennes is finished, it 
erected on a amall island bearing 9^ in. N.W. from the will have an ea.y communication with Pa^is. 
bar, at the entrance to the S. channel. After crossing The foundations of Charleville were laid in . .05, by 
the bar, there is deep water up to the city, where vessels Charles of Gonzaga, duke of Mantua Nevers, who gave 
He moored alongside wharfs or quays. Charleston Is a it his name. Having passed from his heirs to the houac 
place of very extensive trade; it being the port whence of Bourbon, the fortifications were rased, in 1686, by 
more than 8-4ths of the whole forelni trade of S. Caro- order of I.ouis XIV. (Jfugo, art. Ardennes.) 
llna is carried on. Its exports consist chiefly of cotton CHARLOTTENBURG, a small town of thePrus- 
and rice; thq exports of the former in 183(>-.37 amounted slan States, prov. Brandenburg, on the left bank of the 
to very near 200,000 bales, or l-7th part of the entire Spree, 6 m. W. Berlin. It is chiefly made up of viH.is 
crop of cotton raised in the Union that year, of which and taverns, the summer residence of the rich, and the 
16G,(KK) bales were for foreign parts, principally Great resort of the humbler cls' es from Berlin; is well built, 
Britain, and the rest coastwise. Naval stores, hams, and has handsome straight streets, ornamented with 
b:ition, 3cc, are also exported. Most of the Imports are rows of trees. There is here a magnificent palace, built 
from the N. and middle states, and consist of wheat and by Frederick the Great, and furnished with a collection of 
flour, fish, shoes, al! kinds of coarse manufactured goods, antiquities. Ihe gardens, which are finely laid out, are 
for the use of the slaves, &c. The foreign imports are always open to the-publlc, and are much visited tv Sun- 
mostly brought at second hand from New York,and con- day parties and strollers from the capital. Within 
sist or cottons, wot>Uens, linens, hardware, iron, and steel, these gfurdens is the mausoleum, erected by his present 
colfoe, augar, tea. wine, spices, &c. A railway has been maiesty, Frederick William HI., over the remains of his 
already opened connecting Charleston with Hamburg, late beautiful and unfortunate queen, Louisa of Meck- 
opposfte Augu^' H, on the Savannali; and one is in pro- lenburg. It contains the celebrated recumbent marble 
grass totasded to form a communioation with Cincinnati, statue of laiuisa, by Rauch, admitted to be not tmly the 
which, if completed, will be above 500 m. in length. Se- masterpiece of that eminent sculptor, but one or the 
veral newspaftera are published in the city ; and it has finest modem works of art. {RapselPs Germany ; Aftir- 
numerous bsjus and Insurance offices. On the 80th of ray*s Handbook.) 

September, 1838. there belonged to Charleston 24,528 CHAKOLLBS,atownof Fhuice,d4p. Sa6ne-et-Loire, 
tons of shipping, of which 13,817 tons were employed In cap. arrond., at the confluence of the Semence, and the 
the coasting trade. Like most other cities in the S. part Keconce, 28 m.W.N.W. MAcon. Pop. 8,296. It is agree, 
of the U. States, Charleston has a large slave pop., ably situated, neat, and well built; has a communal 
and the slaves have been, and continue to be, treated college, tribunals of primary Jurisdiction and comnmrce, 
with a'severity revolting to those who live in countries an agnoultural sodefy, iron forges, and fabrics of Ath- 
froe from M morffi contamination. The yellow fever enwara, and crucibles. A hill above the town Is croffined 
oeoaskn^ly eommtts great ravages here: but It is more with the picturesque ruins of the old castle of the coimta 
Iktel to foreigners than to the native The fever is of Charolais. One of these, a prince of the blood royal. 



CHARTRES. 

wholWed durtag the retgn of Louti XV., whieYed in 
Intenoni notoriety. ( art. Mrr.) 

CHARTRES, a city uTFranc^ dtp. Eore-ot-LoIr^ of 
which it is the catdtal, on the Eure,ism. S.W. Faritt' 
lat. 48® 2ff bV* N., long. 1 ® »' 20 " B. Pop., cn com., 
14,481. It it lurrounded by walls and ditches, and it 
situated partly on a hill, ancf partly on low ground. The 
Eiire, which here divides into two branches, runt 
through and encircles the lower town. Streets narrow 
and crookyd : those forming the communication between 
the upper and lower towns being so veiy steep as to be 
inaccessible to carriages. The cathbdral is reckoned one 
of the finest Gotliic edifices in France. Here are, also, 
two fine steeples, a monument to General Marceau, bar- 
rai^s. a theatre, and some fine promenades. It Is the 
sent of a bishopric; has a court of assizes, tribunals of 
primary jurisdiction and commerce, a departmental col¬ 
lege, a public library, with 30,000 vols., a school of de- 
sii(u, and a botanical garden. Tbo manufketures consist 
principally of hosiery and hats, but there arc also tan¬ 
neries, dye works, &c. Chartres is the centre of the 
corn trade of the d^., its corn-markets being among the 
most iin|H)rtant in France, and providing in a great mea¬ 
sure )or llie supply of Paris, it is the native country of 
Uegnier the poet, of Brissot, and Potion, members of the 
1 •iivontion, .md of General Marceaa 

J'liis is: 'ory ancient city, being reckoned before the 
Uiimun ronqiicsl, as the capital of Celtic Gaul. It was 
ttir a r»n<dd<»-al)U' iiiric in the possession of the English. 
Monrv IV ./us orowr'^l here In I.'i94. 

Cll AliTREUSB (i. i GRA V1)E),afhmousmonastery 
of France, dcp. Is 6 rc, in. N. Grenoble, among rugged 
n:ouiiCains, at an elevation of 3,281 ft. ( 1,000 metres) 
ohove the level of the bca. The access to it is very diffi- 
iilt. m<)nastcry was founded in 1084 ; but having 

l)i>ei) .scver.’il tunes pillaged and burnt down, the present 
buililiitg hasbten erected since l(i76. It is of vast ex¬ 
tent, and h.iS cu.st an immense sum. During the Jievolu- 
t- Ml, the monks were driven out, and then property, in- 
chi'ling their valuable library, eonfisruted and sold. But 
in I Sifi, tin* building, which had escaped the rc\ olutionary 
tvanpint, was report'd to its original deblhunitm. Some 
of tk 0 old monks, accompanied by seterul iieoplntcs, 
n tiir' cd to the building; and the t liartrcuse existed 
o i e inor«’, but shorn ol its old lustre, impoi taiice, and 
weuUl'. { Humu art. I.\err.) 

i'llAr ^ tiUiS. Sir S( VLLA and Charvbdis. 

niAl IvlUHhT ant, a town of France, dep. Loire 
lAftVicure, cap. c.'iut, on tlie Chere, near the pond or 
Like of Grand Lieu, 26 m. W.N.W. Anccnis. Pop. 3,634. 
lti:> old, and meanly built, round the ruins of the old cas¬ 
tle, loiindeO in iOI.'i, whence it derives its name. Fran- 
^ .MM 't( l uix, so celcoralcd for her beauty and gallantries 
will! rr.uicis I., died ht.e in 1537, and was buried in the 
church of the Trinity, with an epitaph on her tomb, 
wriilon by C leinent Marot. it has a court of primary 
jurUdiclhM), an -igricultural society, and manufactures 
ol coarse woollen stuffs, and its pastry and co^Jiturcs 
are held ui h'.gh estimation. It has some trade in iron, 
coal, and wood, and a considerable coru-market. (ififgo, 
art. JMtre htjiricxtre.) 

(M1ATE..U.CHINON, a town of France, dep. 
Nievre.cap. airoiiiL, near the Yonne, in the middle of 
m<...ntainF at an elevation of 1,D6H ft. (600 metres) 
alK>/ethe level of the sea, 20 m.W.N.W. Autun. Pop. 
2,7' 5. It wu 0 formerly surrounded by fortifications, and 
was defentied by a vast castle, of which there exist con¬ 
siderable ruins. It has u court of primary jurisdiction, 
an agricultural society, and some fabrics of coarse wool- 
Ums and linens. Having been taken by the royalists 
in 1591, after an obstinate resistance, the garrison and 
the greater part of tlie inhabitants were put tO the 
swore'. ( Hugo^ ai t. VUvre.) 

CHATEAU DUN, a town of France, d^. Eure-et- 
Lolr, cam arrond., near the left bank of the Loire, 2.5 m. 
S S.W. Chartres. Pop., ex t.)m., 6,985. Having beeu 
almost wholly burnt down In 1723, it has been rebuilt on 
a regular plan, with broad straight streets, and uniform 
houses. The principal square, the H 6 tel de Ville, and 
the buildings of tlie communal collet, are worthy of 
notice. Besides tlie college, it has a court of primary 
jurisdiction, a public library, with 6 ,(HK)vols., and some 
manufactures of woollens, and tanneries. On a rock, 
commanding the town, are the remains of the old casde 
of the counts of Dunois, the chapel attached to which 
has the tomb of the famous general of Charles Vll., and 
some other tombs of less distinguished members of the 
family. 

CHATEAU-GONTIER, a town of France, d4p. 
Mayenne, cap. arrond., on the Maycnne, 18 m. S. Lavid. 
Pop. 6,226. It is badly laid out, but is pretty well built; 
has a stone bridge over the river, by which it is united to 
Its principal suburb, a fine Gothic church, a communal 
Mlleae, 3 nospitals, public baths, an agricultural society, 
ftc. ^d is the seat of a court of original Jurisdiction. 
It hB considerable manufactures of fine linen and 
llntti thread, serges, &c., with extensive bleachfields; is 
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the fDtrepfit of a great proportion of the wines, slake, 
rcod, and tfifo of the dep.: and the centre of the trade Id 
ttae thread. The town was formerly surrounded by 
wans, and had a cilstle, whence tt took its name, ft 
sufibred a good deal during the of Vendde. 

I CHATEaULIN. a town of France, dep. rinistere, 
> cap. arrond., in an agreeable valley, on the AuIm, which 
! ^re takes the name of ChfitMulin, 22 m. S.E. Brmt. 
I Pop. 2,908. It i» iU built; has a court of prt*nM7 
! diction, and aq agricultural society. 

1 to 80 tons come up to the town, wbteh hasw gooddM of 
I trade in slatec, procured from qtunries in the nelgnbour- 

***C&ATE AUN E U FkDE-RANDON, an InconsideraMe 
town of France, ddp. Lozdre, cap. cunt., on a moumatn. 12 
m. N.E. Mende. It was formerly fortified; and an English 
garrison was besiegHl in it, in 1380, by a French row 
under the famous constable Duguesclln; thec<»stabie 
having died during the course of the siege, the Englfst 

g overnor laid on his coffin the keys of the town, which 
e had engaged to deliver up to him If not relieved 
within 16 days. ,A monument was erected here in 1820 
to the memory of Duguesclin. (Hugo, mt.Lottire.) 

CHATKAUNEUF-SUR-CHAR^NTE, a town of 
France, dep. Charente, cap. cant., on the Charente, m. 
W. S. W. Angoulfcme. Pop. 2,166. It has a considerable 
trade In wine, brandy, and salt. It was anciently called 
Berdeville, and was defended by a castle burnt down in 
1081. A new castle havifig been built to replace the 
former, the town took from it the name of ChAteau- 
iieuf. 

CHATEAUROUX, atown of France, d6p. Indre, of 
which it is the cap., in an extensive plain on the left 
bank of the Indre; lat.460 48' Ab" N.. long. 1° 41' 

Pop., ex com., 12,342. Though materially improved, Uia- 
teauroux continues to be one of the worst built, dirtiest 
towns in France. Streets narrow, crooked, and lll- 
iiaved; houses small, irregularly buitt, and gloomy. It 
lias, however, some finely shaded agreeable promenades, 
and some good buildings. It is the seat of a court of 
assizes, of tribunals of primary jurisdiction and com¬ 
merce ; and has a theatre, a public library, a pubUc gar¬ 
den, a 8oci(‘ty of agriculture, science, and arts, and an 
annual exhibition of the products of the industry of the 
dep. The cloth manufacture is very extensively carried 
on: corton hosiery and hats are also produced, and there 
are establishments for the spinning of wool, with tan- 
works, tile-works, Ac. .. ^ . j j * ■ 

ChAteauroux was founded in 950 ; was burned down in 
lOHH, and rebuilt shortly after. Louis XIII. erecti^ it 
into .1 duchy; and it was given by Louis X V. to one of his 
mistresses, Madame de Mailly, better known by the name 
uf the DuehesB de ChAteauroux. 1 ts manufactures have 

been much extended, and Itself much Improved, of late 
years, (//wgo, art./iM/rc.) 

CHAT^U-THIRRRY, a town of France, dep. 
Aisne, cap. arrond. on the Marne, 28 m. S. aolssons. 
Pop. 4,761. It is built on the declivity of a blU, the 
summit of which is surmounted by its ancient rasHe, a 
vast mass of thick walls, towers, and turrets. It hw a 
considerable suburb on the left bank of the Marne, the 
communication between them lieing kept up Iw a hand- 
Bomo stone bridge of 8 arches. It has a court of primary 
jurisdiction, a communal college, an establishment for 
the spinning of cotton, and tanneries. The famous poet 
La Fcintaitie, not less original by his character and cto- 
duct than by his talent and genius, wm Irorn here on the 
8th of July, 1661. 'I’he house which he inhabited is still 
preserved; and a marble statue was crectw to his me¬ 
mory on the end of the bridge in 1824. ChAteau Tblerre 
suffered considerably during the campaign of 1814. 
(Hugo, art. Aimej Bioeraphie Unii^teUe.) 

(jflATELLERAULT.a town of France. dep^Vlenpe, 
cap. arrond., on the the Vienne, 20 m, N.N.K. Poitiers. 
Pop., cx com., 8.31K). It is situated in a fertile, aCTreable 
country, but is ill built and dirty. It Is 
sifourb on the opposite si(Je of the river by a stone bridge, 
built by the Due de Sully. Besides several churches, it 
has a communal college, a theatre, an ^ 

hospital, and a royal manufacture of arms, the bimdlngs 
of which are among the finest in ^e town; and some 
fine promenades. This town has been long nmous for 
its cutlery; and has fabrics of clocks and watches, lace, 
Ac. It serves as a kind of entrepot for the towns of th« 
S. and theN. of France; particularly for wines, spirits, 
salt, slates, iron, corn, hemp, tim^, Ac. The Scotch 
Enrl of Arran, ancestor of the dukes of Hamilton, waa 
created Due de ChAtcllerault in 1648. (Afogo, art. Vienne i 
Sharpe** Peerage.) 

CHATHAM, a par., town, PvLtror., Mvi^sen*. 
and sea-port of England, co. Kent, lathe AylatfoT^lrand. 
Chatham and Gillingham, on the MedwW,28 to. E. by 3. 
Londor Pop. 1821,**16,268; 1831,16.^. Hh t^ted 
from the city of Rochester ^ a n^y lUPtIfieW line; 
and the latter being connected with Strood by a hridae, 
the three towns form a continuous street, upwl^ of 2 
m. long (of which Chatham occupies 1 m.), atong the 
Pp4 
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Dover road from London. For about i m. below Ro> 
eheater« the town mtende along the bank of the river, 
whieh there bends N.N.E. and%. hy N. till it falls into 
the asstnary of the Thames at Sheemess. Notwith¬ 
standing the shortness of its course, the Medway has very 
deem wator. At Chatham, the tide rises 18 ft. at sprtogs, 
ai)d ia ft. at nenit; and from Sheemess to Chatham 
thore is water to float the largest ships; and the groimd 
being soft, and the reaches short, it forms an admirahje 
harbour for men-of-war; and it is to its facilities in this 
respect that Chatham and the contiguous towns are 
mainly indebted for their rim. ^ ^ ^ 

The principal church, a plain brick structure, was re¬ 
built in 1788: and a more modern one was erected in 
1881, by the parliamentary commissioners. It has also 
four dissenting chapels, a national school, a proprietary 
classical school, a philosophical and literary Institution, 
to which a museum is attached, and two public subscrip¬ 
tion libraries. Here is also a chapel, on the site of one 
attached to a monastery, founded in 1078, the endowment 
of which Bupimrts four brothers, two of them in orders. 
Sir J. Hawkins* hospital for decayed seamen and ship¬ 
wrights, chartered in 1594, supports 10 individuals. 
There aro three nr four minor charities. Chatham 
chest, which originated with Sir F. Drake and Sir J. 
Hawkins, after the Spanish Armada, and at first consisted 
of voluntary contributions from seamen, soon became 
compulsory, and was ultimately removed, in 1803, to 
Greenwich. Down to the 4th Wm. IV. it was supported 
by dt^uctions from the monthly wages of seamen, but an 
act of that session made it chargeable on the consolidated 
fund. The town was considerably Improved under an 
act passed in 1772, but many parts of it still remain in¬ 
conveniently narrow and irregular. It is in the jurisdic¬ 
tion of the CO. magistrates, with the exception of a small 
part, comprised within the municipal limits of Rochester: 
the whole parish is in the jurisdiction of a court of re¬ 
quests, in that city^or debts under 5/. The Reform Act 
conferred on it, for the first time, the privilege of return¬ 
ing one member to the H. of C. The limits of the nar- 
liiuncntary bor. include a considerable area S. and E. of 
the town; and wore estimated, in 1831, to contain a pop. 
of about 19,000. Number of registered electors in 1837- 
38,777. Market-day, Saturday; annual fairs. May 15, 
September 19, each lasting three days: annual races in 
August. 

Tile town is almost wholly dependent on the great 
naval and military establishments at Brompton, m its 
immediate neighbourhood, but separated from it by a 
line of fortifications. The dockyard, which lies along 
the E. side of the river, is. Including the arsenal, above 
1 m. in length; and is defended by Gillingham Fort, Up- 
nor Castle, and several bastions. Fort Fitt, on the S. or 
land side of thp town, was erected in 1803. The dock¬ 
yard contains between 400 and 500 houses for the artificers 
employed in the different works, and is abundantly sup. 
plied with every means and accommodation required for 
the building and fitting out of the largest ships. It has 
five large tide docks, capable of receiving first rate men- 
of-war, and six building-slips for vessels of the largest 
dimensions; a mast-hc'se, attached to which are saw¬ 
mills worked by steam, and two large floating basins, fur 
the reception of the timber for the masts; a smlthery, 
where anchors of the largest size (some upwards of five 
t 4 ms weight) are forged; a rope-house, where cables above 
100 fathoms in length, and 25 inches diameter, are twisted 
by powerful machinery ; a sail-house, and numerous 
warehouses, containing every article required for the 
building and equipment of ships of war. Here also is 
a spare set of Brunei's block machinery, in the event of 
that at Portsmouth getting out of order ; dwellings for 
the civil officers of the establishment, and a handsome 
chapel. Near the entrance (which is a spaciops gateway, 
flanked by two towers) is a general marine hospliu, 
built in 1828, and capable of receiving 340 patients. Four 
hulks moored off the dock-yard, one for juvenile, two 
for adult offenders, and one os an hospital, form the 
convict establishment, usually containing from 900 to 
1,000 Individuals, employed in the common drudgery 
of the arsdnaL The ordnance wharf, to the W. of the 
dock-yard (on the slip of land between the church and 
river, 4 m. from the nigh street of Chatham), contains 
the guns belonging to each vessel respectively, in se- 
psirate tiers, piles of shot and shells, a well-arraneed ar¬ 
moury, Ac.; and a large building in which lead is 
rolled, paint ground, &c., by steam mochineiT* The mili¬ 
tary establishments, comprised within the lines, consist 
of large infantry, marine, engineer, and artillery bar. 
racks, with a park of ortillery. There is also a school, 
established in 1819, wnere young engineering officers, and 
rmrults, are trained to a practical acquaintance with 
their duties. The naval arsenal was first formed a short 
time previously to the Spanish Armada, on the site of the 
n^ent ordnattce wharf: Upnor Castle was also bulll 
Aout the same thne. The dockyard was removed to its 
pre^t site w James* 1 ., and was subsequently enlarged 
and improved, by the formation of floating do^s, by 


Charles 1., at whieh period Oillhigham Fort was built s 
but the present establishments were principally fbrmed 
subsequently to 1758, when an act was passed for their 
construction. Previously to this, the security of the 
arsenal depended mainly on the river forts, especially 
that of Sheerness; and on the guard ships stationed in 
the river. These, however, were not adequate for its 
protection. A memorable instance of their insufficiency 


drawn across the Medway; and, sailing up the river aa 
far as Chatham, destroyed several sail of tne line and a 
great quantity of stores. The Dutch accomplished this 
brilliant and daring achievement without incurring any 
material loss; but the fortifications were soon after very 
materially strengthened, and ore now such 'as to render 
any coup de mam of this sort quite out of the question* 

To shorten the distance by water, and facilitate the 
communication between London and Chatham, an open 
canal and tunnel has been cut from the Thmnos, cqq) 08 lto 
Tilbury Fort, to Chatham, a distance of about 9 m., of 
which about 2 m. are tunnelled. But notwithstanding 
the obvious Importance of this channel of communica¬ 
tion as a means of saving distance, the too great hcMglit 
of the rates, or some other circumstance, has prevented 
it from being much used, and it has proved a verv un¬ 
profitable undertaking. Cetcham, or the Village of 
Cottages, is the name of the town in Domesday, and 
many British and Roman remains have been found In its 
vicinity; but the greater part of the modern town 
has been built since the reign of Elizabeth. Chatham 
gives the title of earl to the Pitt family. {Ilasted'a 
Kent; Boundary Report. Ac.) 

CHATILLON-SUR-LOING.atown of France, dep. 
liOlret, cap. cant., on the Loing, 14m. S.S.E. Montargis. 
Fop. 2,160. This town belonged to the family of Collgny; 
and In its old castle, on the 16th of February, 1.M7, was 
bom the famous Admiral de Collgnl, the most illiistrlous 
victim of the massacre of St. Bartholomew. The man. 
gled remains of the admiral having been deposited, by 
the care of some of his servants, in the chapel of the 
castle of Chatillon, were transferred, in 1786, to Mau- 
pertuis, where a monument was erected to bis memory. 
XHvgOyKTi Loirets Biographic UniverteUe.) 

CHATILLON-SUR-SEINE, a town of France, dep. 
C6te d*Or, cap. arrond., on the Seine, 28 m. N.N.E. 
Semur-en.Auxois. Pop. 4,430. It is neat, well built, 
and well laid out; it has a fine castle, a communal 
college, a small public library, an hospital, a school ot 
design, a society of agriculture, and a harae royal. It 
has also fabrics of coarse cloth, hats, jewellery. Iron- 
plates, glass, beet-root sugar, casks, &c. Therb was 
formerly, within the park belonging to Marshal Mar- 
mont, a very perfect agricultural establishment, and an 
establishment for the preparation of Iron and hardware 
articles; but since the disgrace of the marshal, the esta¬ 
blishments in question have been dismantled, and the 
articles sold. Chatillon was, in 1814, the seat of the un¬ 
successful negociations between Napoleon and the allies. 
{HugOy ait. Cdte d*Or.) 

CHATRE (LA), a town of France, dep. Indre, Ctip. 
arrond., on the left bauk of the Indre, 22 m. S.E. CliA- 
teauroux. Pop. 4,471. It is agreeably situated on tbc 
side of a hill, and was formerly defended by an immense 
castle, now in ruins, and of which one of the towers 
serves for a prison. It has a handsome church, and a 
fine promenade; with a court of primary jurisdictinn, a 
communal college, very extensive tanneries and leather 
manufactures, and fabrics of serge and other coarse 
woollen stuifr. Chesnuts are very plentiful in its vicinity; 
and it has a considerable trade in them, and In cattle, 
wool, and hides. {HugOy art. Indre.) 

CHATSK, a town of Russia in Europe gov. Tambof, 
cap. distr., on the Chatcha, 95 ro. N. Tambof. Pop. 
6,000. It was founded in 1553, and peopled with Strelitz, 
Pouchgars, Cossacs, &c.; and was formerly fortified; 
and has a good deal of trade in corm dattle, tallow, 
honey, hemp. Iron, Ac. (Schnitzlert La Ruuie, 4c., 

^'^ATSWOUfH, a fismous seat belonging to the 
'Duke of Devonshire. Sec Bakewdl. 

CHATTERPOOR, atown of Hindostan, prov. Allaha¬ 
bad, about 140 m. W.S.W. that city, formerly a flourish. 
Ing place, and still possessing extensive manufketures of 
coarse cotton wrapper, Ac. ^ 

CHAUDBS-AiGUBS, a town of France, dep. Cantal, 
cap. cant.. In a narrow, deep gorge, on one of the 
affluents ot the Truyfire, 14 ro. S. 8.W. St. Flour. Pop. 
2,667. This town is indebted for whatever importance 
it m^ possess to its hot springs, which were known to 
the Romans, by whom they were called Aquee Calentes, 
of which Its modem name is a translation* Their tem¬ 
perature varies fifom 80^ to 80^ Reaumur. In winter, 
the houses are wanned with the hot water eon|eyed 
through the streets and Into the houses in wooden Kpet I 
It Is also successfully employed in the incubaflon of 
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vartons speilcs of eggs. It has mine trade In fklnglMi, 
and cariies on some branches of the woollen maimfkc* 
ture. (Htiffo, art. CantiU.) 

CHAUMONT (formerly Chaumoni-en-Btuiigi^)^ a 
town of France, dip. Haute Marne, of which it is the 
cap., on a height between the Marne and the Suite, 
about U m. firom Ihe confluence lOf these rivers, 18 m. 
N.K.W. Langres. Pop., ex com., 6,118. It is indif¬ 
ferently well built { streets straight and clean, but some 
of them are steep and of difficult access. It formerly 
laboured under a deficiency of water; but now it pos¬ 
sesses several fine fountains, supplied by means of a 
hydraulic machine. It has several good public buildings; 
and in the upper part of the town are some fine pro¬ 
menades. Louis All., Francis 1., and Henry II., sur¬ 
rounded it with walls and ditches; but these are In a. 
state of disrepair, and in most places, indeed, are thrown 
down and filled up. It has tribunals of primary juris¬ 
diction and of commerce; a departmental college, a 
society of agriculture, commerce, and arts; a 'public 
library, with 36,000 volumes; a theatre, an hospital, and 
a house of correction: manufactures of coarse woollens 
.ind druggets, with important fabrics of hosiery and 
gloves ; breweries, tanneries, &c. | and a considerable 
trade in Iron and cutlery. The emperors of Austria and 
Kussia, and the king of Prussia, signed here, in 1814, a 
treaty aminst Napoleon. (//«go, art Haulc Afame.) 

CHAUNY, a town of France, d8p. Aisne, cap. cant., 
at the point where the Oisa is joined by the canal of 
St. Quenrin, half the town being built on an island in 
the river, 18 m. W. Laon. Pop. 4,483. A good deal 
of cider is made in the town, which has also a good deal 
of trade, being favourablv situated for commerce. 

CHAVES„a fortified frontier town of Portugal, prov. 
Tras os Montes, on the right bank of the Tamega, over 
w'hich It has a Roman bridge of 18 arches, 40m. w. Bfa- 
gansa. Pop. .*>,224. It has mineral baths, which were 
anciently much frequented. It was taken by the French, 
under Marshal Soiiit, on his entry into Portugal in 1808, 
but was re-captured by the Spaniards in the following 
. year. 

CHAVKNPOOR, a town and distr. of Nepaul, N. 
Hindustan ; the former is fortified, and is 130 m. K. by S. 
Catmaiiiloo. The distr. is altogether mountainous; It 
exports to Thibet rice, wheat, oil, butter, iron, copper, 
cotton and woollen cloth, planks, spices, indigo, tobacco,- 
sugar, furs, and pearls; and imports thence, salt, gold, 
silver, musk,music deer skins, chowries, blankets, Chfnese 
silks, borax, and medicinal herbs. {Buchanan^ Ilamtl.- 
ion^ Ae.) 

CIiEADLF., a market town and par. of England, co. 
Stafford, S. div., hund. Totmonslow ; area of pur., 
acres; pop. of ditto, in 1831, 4,119. The town 
is pleasantly seated in the most fertile part of the 
Moorland, in a vale surrounded by hills, planted with* 
forest trees, and in a district abounding with coal; 12 
m. E. Newcastlc-under-Lyne, 15 m. N.N.E. Stafford. 
It. consists of one principal, and four small streets, 
and is intersected by the roads from Newcastle to Ash- 
bourn, imd from Leek to Uttoxeter. The church Is 
an ancient structure, in the decorated style of English 
church architecture. The chapel of ease, a neat build¬ 
ing, was erected by subscription in 1832. The town is 
governed by a constable and headborough, nominated 
annually at the court-lcet, held by the lord of the manor. 
It is also a station for receiving votes at the election of 
inems oftheH.ofC. fortheN. div. oftheco. The living 
is a rectory, in the archdeaconry of Stafford, and diocese 
of Lichfield and Coventry. Patron, master and fellows 
of Trinity college, Cambridge. The chapel Is a curacy 
in the gin of the rector. There are various chapels (br 
dissenters and R. Catholics. It has a free school, en¬ 
dowed In 1686; a national school, and sundry bequests 
for the poor of the par. In the vicinage are very 
extensive copper, tin, and brass works, and a con¬ 
siderable tape manufactory. There are also in the 
town numerous blacksmiths, broilers, and tin-plate 
workers; Iron mcrqhants, nail-makers, curriers, and 
tanners; rope-makers, flax-drossers. saddlers, and malt¬ 
sters. Copper ore has been found In the neighbour¬ 
hood, but not In sufficient abundance to make its working 
advantageous. In the vicinity there are also considerable 
limewonu and collieries, which employed, in 1831, 90 
men. The Caldon branch of the Trent and Mersey 
canal passes within 4 m. of Cheadle. Market-day, Fri¬ 
day ; and fairs'are held in January, March, Holy Thurs¬ 
day, 16th August, and 4th October, for cattle and horses. 

CHEDDBR, a par. and village of England, co. So¬ 
merset, hund. Winterstoke. Area, 6,600 acres. Pop. 
(1831) 1,980. The village, 16 m. S. by W. Bristol, at 
the mse of the Chedder cliff, a part of the Mendlp hills, 
has 3 Irregular streets branching from a centre. The 
churofa is a spacious structure, with a lofty pinnacled 
tow A there Is a charity school for 36 boys and 13 girls, 
suppOTted ty a portion of a bequest left In 1761, and at 
present producing about 1801. a year, the remainder being 
appropriated to the appreutiemg of poor children, and 
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the relief of the poor generally. There arc fairs for 
sheep and cattle, May 4. and Oct. S9. The Inhab. are 
chiedy employed In a^culture; but a paper-mill in the 
immediate vicinity employs several hands; and many 
females are engagra In knitting stockings. The Chedder 
rocks, close to the town, form a hum chasm, or gorge, 
apparratly tom apart by some convulsion of nature, pre¬ 
senting irregular precipices and extensive caverns, cha¬ 
racteristic or calcareous strata. The extensive downs 
comprised within the par. are clothed with fine pasture; 
and the dairies of the district have long been fomous 
for tiie production of an excellent species of cheese, 
known by the name of Chedder. 

CHEDUBA, an island fn the Bay of Bengal, about 
10 m. S.W. Ramree, Aracan, to which prov. it belongs, 
constituting one of its 4 chief divistons. It lies between lat. 
180 ar/ and IfiO 46' N., and long. 9 SO 2ff and 930 44' B. : 
sbape,nearly round; length andpreadth, about kOm. each. 
Area, 400 sq. m. Pop. (1831) between 6,000 and 6,000. 
Nearly the whole of Us surfisceconslstsofa rich productive 
soil; the interior Is much more free from Jungle than that 
of any other Isl. upon this coast. The sugar cane, tobacco, 
hemp, cotton, and rice, grow most luxuriantly, and the 
c.ittle are the finest in the whole prov., in which there 
Is not, observes Capt. Pemberton, ** a spot more likely to 
reward the industry of a pop. at all adequate to its 
area.*' The amount of public revenue in 1631 was 
12,782 rupees. (Pemberton:t Report on the E. Frontier, 
1835, pp. 03,94.) 

CHELMSFORD, a town and par. of England, co. 
Essex, hund. Chelmsford, at the confluence of the Widd 
or Cann and Chelmcr, 28 m. N.E. by E. Lond. Area of 
par., Ly.'iO acres. Pop. of do. (1821), 4,994; (1831) 6,486. 
The town, which is umost In the centre of the co., con¬ 
sists of one principal street and three others branching 
from it: houses mostly well built, many of them having 
gardens extending to the rivers. It ik lighted, and well 
supplied with water from a spring distant 4 m., conveyed 
to a handsome reservoir In the town. The church, a 
stately fabric of the early part of the 16th century, has 
been repaired within the last few years, but the original 
pointed style has been carefully preserved. It has a 
chapel of ease, 4 dissenting chapels, 4 sets of almshouses 
(the oldest founded in 1626); a public dispensary, and 
many minor charities and benevolent societies ; a gram¬ 
mar-school, founded by Edw. VI., which participates 
alternately with those of Malton and Brentwood in an 
cxiiibition to Cains College, Cambridge; 2 charity 
schools (one founded In 1713, one in 1714), which re¬ 
spectively clothe and educate 60 boys and 20 girls; a 
national, a Lancastrian, and an infant school; a neat 
theatre; public baths, with a reading-room attadied; and 
a handsome hall, in which the courts of assise and of 
quarter sessions for the county are held, and which also 
contains a siucious assembly-room. The present go. gaol, 
on a hill about 1 m. from Chelmsford, in the par. of 
Springfield, where it occupies an area of 8 ot 9 acres, 
was built in 1828 on the radiating plan. The former 
gaol, in the same par., is now only used for prisoners 
previously to conviction, and debtors: attached to it is a 
house of correction for females. During the last war, two 
sets of barracks, capable of containing 4,000 men, were 
erected near the town; but they have since been taken 
down. A line of embankments defended by star bat¬ 
teries may still be traced, erected during the threatened 
invasion in 1806, to protect the approaches to the metropo¬ 
lis from the E. coast. Market, Friday: the supply is 
good, especially of poultry, mudi of which Is usually 

R urchased for the London markets. Fairs, May 12. 

lov. 12. for horses and cattle. The Chelmer is crossed 
by a handsome iron bridge. Below the town, the river 
has been formed into a navigable canal, 12 m. in length, 
fbr barges, by means of locks and artificial cuts, to Mql* 
don, at the head of the mstuary of the Blackwater. A 
handsome stone bridge of one arch has been thrown over 
the Cann, to replace an older bridge of three arches built 
in the reign of Henry I. Chelmsford has long been the 
great thoroughfare to the E. parts of Essex, and to those 
of Norfolk and Sulibik. This and the general co. busi¬ 
ness of assises, sessions, Ac., and the nomination and 
return of the co. members, are the chief su|mort of the 
place, for there is no manufketure, and the principal part 
of the labouring pop. are employed in agriculture, or as 
carriers and drovers to the metropolis. There are widl- 
firequented annualraces In July, held on Galley Gornmon, 
2 m. from the town. Chelmsford is near the Ckesoreesa- 
gus of the Roman period. 

CHELSEA, a town and par., forming part of the W. 
suburbs of the metropolis of England, co. Middlesex, 
bund. Ossulston, Kensington div. Pop., la 1891. 
26,860: 1831,82.371. It Is situated on the N. ot 
the Thames, along the widest of Its reaches above 
London bridee, and is connected with Battersea on the 
opposite bank by a wooden bridges the lower, or old 
town. Is Irrotolarly built, and on the whtde of 
appearance: its best houses are those o5Cheyne Walk, 
along the side of the river above the bosp^ andeatly 



a lUhiameblii raidrt, niiera nanj dfstlvgul^bed htdl. 
vMualf tw f t i . Tha tnrtwr aad mmst modem town, 
whidli aatoadi towirda Hyde Park, aud comprises 
Slc^ Street and Square, Cadoean P1 ocp» part of 
KQi|ditdt»rld8e,Ac.,eoniiiUof handaome and regularly 
tiuUt hottiea. The orlgfaial parlifa church near the 
river (the oMeit part of which li of the 14th century) 
eontynf ahny Intereeting monument; lunongat others, 
one to Sir Thomas More, and in its chureliyard is one to 
Sli^HansSloane, who resided hero, and was lord of the ma^ 
nor. This original church has now bectirae a chapel of 
ease to a splendW church. buUt in 1824, in the decorat^ 
and later Gothic style, of which it is a very fine sneci- 
men: it has 927 free sittings, in consequence of the 
parliamentary commissioners having contributed se¬ 
veral thousand pounds towards its erection: It has also 
an episcopal chapel In Park Street, built in 1718: another 
in iHoane Street, in the later pointed style, in which 


there are 6fi0 free sittings; 4 dissenting chapels, a cha¬ 
rity school founded In 1694, in which 40 scholars are 
educated, and 30 of the number clothed; a national 
•chool behind the new church, and of corresponding 
structure, and others connected with the Park and 
Sloano Street chapels; besides several minor charities. 
The must important public estab., however, is that 
of the military hospital, finished in 1G90, on a plan of 
Sir C. Wren, at an expense of lfi0,000f.: it is of brick, 
with stone quoins, columns, and cornices, and forms 3 
quadrangles in the centre of extensive grounds; that 
part at the back of the structure being planted with 
avenues, that in firont, occupied by gardens which 
extend to the river, to which tho central quadrangle 
opens, forming the S. front, with wings on either side, 
ornamented with porticos and piazzas. The estab. 
has a governor, lieutenant-governor, &c., and usually 
about 550 in-pensioners, consisting of vi'tcran soldiers, 
who, besides footf and clothing, receive weekly pay, 
varying according to rank and service, from 8d. to 
Sff. Gd .; the out-iiensioners connected with this hospital 
amounted, in 1686-37, to 79,500. Their pensions vary 
from to 2s. a day, a few receiving from 2s. to .3s. 
a day. The total expenditure on account of the out- 
pen >ionert in the abuvc-meiitiuued year amounted to 

l, 359,463f. The affairs of the hospital are managed 
by a board of commissioners. Sir stepiien Fox, the 
chief promoter of this noble institution, contributed 
13,OdOi. towards its formation. York Hospital is con¬ 
nected with the Royal Hospital, having been built for 
the reception of wounded soldiers from foreign stations, 
who are taken into tiie other as vacancies occur. 
A military asylum was established by the Duke of York 
in 1801, for soldiers’ orphans, and the children of those 
on foreign stations. It is a handsome building, not far 
from the Royal Hospital: 700 boys aud 300 girls being 
maintained, clothed, and educated in it on Dell’s plan: 
the boys, on leaving, enter the army, the girls are«j 
aimrenticed. Between Clielsea Hospital and Cheyne's 
Walk are the botanical gardens or the Apothecaries’ 
Company, occupying 4 acres on the bank of the river, 
granted ny Sir H. Sloaoe, whose statue by Rysbrach Is 
placed there: a hot*house, green-houses, library, &c., 
are connected with them, and annual lectures are given. 
There are similar gardens near Sloane Street, estab. 
in 1807, comprising 6 acres, in whlcii lectures are also 
given in May and June: the plants are arranged In 
compartments on the Linnoian system. There Is an 
old established breweiy, 2 soap manufactories, and a 
large one for floor-clotiis in tho parish; a considerable 
coai.trade is also carried on by means of barges; the 
annual value of real property in 1828 was 126.4G7/. 

Chelsea continued, through tlie 17tii and 18th cen¬ 
turies, a favourite and fashiunable resort, and was noted 
for its taverns and public gardens: Don Saltero's Coffee¬ 
house and Curiosities ( Tatter^ No. 34.) still remain ; the 
Ranelagh Gardens, adjoining those of the Royal Hos¬ 
pital, were closed in 1806. 

CHELTENHAM, a town, pari, bor., and fashionable 
watering-place of England, co. Gloucester, hiind. Chel¬ 
tenham, in a fertile vue opening to the S. and W., at tho 
base of theCotswold Hills, on the Cheit, a small stream, 
whence it derives Its name; 9 m. N.E. Gloucester, 87 

m. W.N.W. London. Area of par., 3,740 acres. The 
increase of the town since the commencement of the 
present century, occasioned by the great infiux of 
wealthy invalids and others, attracted by the celebrity of 
its spas, the mild and equable temperature of the site, 
and the beauty of the surrounding neighbourhood, has 
been quite extraordinary. In 1801 the pop. of the par. 
amounted to only 8,076; in 1811 it had Increased to 
8,325; In 1821, to 13.806; ill 1831, to 22,492; and is now 
O^) said to be above 4(MX)01 The High Street, running 
w. W . Mid 3.R.. is upwards of Um. in length; sevenu 
othm team^flrom n, at right angles, on each side, lead- 

Moares, terraces, detached villas, and 
surrounded by extensive 
iMtfHgwmlB. On the N. side of the town, amongst 
•lhir«iiefaBies,«re Colombia Place, 8tMargaret’s Ter- 
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jaee, and Ptttville Lawn: on the S. the Upper and Lower 
Promenades (on tho plan of the Louvre), the Crescent, 
&c; and up the ascent In that d(rectton, Lansdown Place, 
Crescent, and Terrace, commanding fine views of the 
Malvern Hills. The spas,jbo which the town is indebted 
for its nqild growth and celebrity In tho ikshioiiable 
world, originate in a considerable numberof saline springs, 
rising in difibrent parts of the vale, and fiavingthelr source 
in the new red sandstone formation} whieh appears at 
the surface at the base of Coombe Hlll.N. W. of the town, 
whence it dips gradually, and is about 700 ft. beneath the 
siirfoce of the chief streets and squares. In all the 
springs, chloride of sodium is the predominating Ingro. 
dient, and prevails the most where the red sandstone is 
approached the nearest The other mineral eoroponents 
consist chiefly of the sulphates of soda, magnesia, and 
lime, oxide of iron, and chloride of manganese — the 
three last In smaller proportions. Iodine and bromine 
have also been detected in several of the springs. Though 
the ground has been bored to the depth of 260 ft., none 
of the present wells exceed 130 ft. in depth. The wa¬ 
ters, not only of different springs, but those of the same 
spring at different times, prol^ly vary much in their 
analysis, as several eminent chemists have arrived at 
dlffbrent results. The various Ingredients, except ciilo. 
ride of sodium, are supposed to be dmrlved from the lias 
incumbent on Uie red sand, the waters becoming impreg¬ 
nated in their ascent through the dlflbrcnt marls, clays, 
&c. of that forpiatlon. They are chiefly efficacious in 
bilious and dyspeptic cases; and are taken, as aperients, 
usually to the extent of 2 or 3 half pint glasses Before 
breakfost, at intervals of a quarter of an nnur between 
each. The alkaline form the most numerous class; the 
maraesliin occurs in 2 or 3 wells of recent origin; and 
at the old wells and Montpellier, are sulphurous springs 
used In cases of scrofula, Ac. The earliest of these 
saline springs first attracted attention iu 1716, and was 
subsequently enclosed and resorted to a few Invalids. 

It was not, however, till the visit of Geo. Ill. in 1778, 
that the waters obtained any extensive repute; since 
which period, or a little later, Cheltenham has increased, 
as already seen, with singular rapidity, and with every 
prospect of its still continuing a favourite resort of the 
rasliionable world, and of wealthy invalids from the 
E. Indies, and other hot climates. The Original Estap 
bli-hment, or Old Well, has of late years been greatly ex¬ 
tended and Improved ; it is approached by a fine avenue, 
and has the crest of a pigeon on various parts of the 
structure, in allusion to the discovery of the first spring, 
from its being resorted to by flocks of those birds. Tiie 
Montpellier Spa (about j m. S. of tho town) was first 
opened in 1809 ; this has also, of late years, been greatly 
augmented, and is at present the most fashionable resort 
during the season, which, at all the spas, begins May 1. 
r and ends Oct. 31. During this period they are opened at 
6 in the morning; and at Montpellier there is a nu¬ 
merous band In attendance from 8 to 10 o’clock, the 
usual time for drinking the waters and promenading. 
The evening musical promenades at the same spa are 
also amongst the principal attractions of Cheltenham ; 
and, during the season, the weekly assemblies (under a 
master of the ceremonies) take place in the rotunda of 
this spa. In winter they are held at a splendid suite of 
rooms in the High Street. The Montpellier baths com¬ 
prise every variety of warm,, cold, vapour air, sham¬ 
pooing, Ac.; and adjoining them is an extensive labora¬ 
tory for manufacturing the various kinds of ** Chelten¬ 
ham Salts.” They form altogether an extensive range 
of buildings, and are supplied with the mineral water of 
80 difforent wells, conducted by one main pipe to the 
establishment. The monthly exhibitions of the Horti¬ 
cultural and Floral Society are held at the Montprilier and 
Pittville Spas. Tho latter is In tho Grecian style, and 
is a splendid structure, on on eminence N. of the town, 
commanding fine prospects, with extensive walks and 
liriveB round it. A tew public breakfiists are given at this 
spa during the season, hut hitherto the southern quarter 
of Cheltenham haz^ways been the most frequented and 
fashionable. The Pittville establishment was opened in 


1830. The Cambray Spa is a small Gothic structure, built 
over a chalybeate spring. The whole of ^ese spaa are 
more or less frequented throughout the year: there are 
also good public baths in the High Street The parish 
church is an ancient Cfothlc building, with a lofty zpire, in 
the midst of an extensive churchyard, planted with noble 
avenues. There are also four modem churches; three 
built by private subscription, and one partly by grant from 
the commissioners, with several hundred free rittings; 
a Catholic, and six dissenting chapels; a free grammar 
school, founded in 1674, for at least 60 boys; It is in the 
patronage of Corpus Christ! Coll., Oxford, againtt which 
a chahoery suit is pending, brought by the par. hi 1816; 
for the purpose or obtelniDg the foil benefit of ‘ 
endowment (supposed about GVA. a year); theref 
scholarships In Pembroke Coll, (founded in 1682) fi 
of Cheltenham, and 3 other pars., educated at this senomi 
a charity school, founded In 1682, for boys of this m 
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fettnl other pivi., who, on leavinfi, have «b lyprenticf 
fee—the r^reient amount received ii 907/.; a national 
■chool, ettabliihed In 1817. hsu between 6oO and 000 cbiU 
dren daily, and SOO on Sundays; a female orphan anrlutn, 
founded in 1606 by Queen Charlotte, maintains ana edu* 
cates about 97 chfldren, from the age of 6 to 15; 3 Infant 
schools, one having between 300 and 400 children, and a 
branch at the village of Alstone, and a smaller school, 
established in 1834; the Protestant union school, chiefly 
for children of the Calvlnistic persuasion; and severd 
large Sunday schools. The principal charitable Institu¬ 
tions are, the general-hospital, a recent structure, accom¬ 
modating 100 patients from all parts; the dispensary and 
casualty hospiral, established 1813; the benevolent and 
anti-mendicity society, estAblislied In 1827, and aflbrding 
relief in kind, by means of tickets; the Cobourg vfor wo¬ 
men in dilld-birth), Dorcas, and numerous others ; ahns. 
houses, founded 1574, for 6 old people; and several minor 
charities. There are public libraries and reading-rooms 
at each of the spas, and 5 or 6 others in the town; 
a literary and phuoB<mhlcal institution, established 1833, 
at which lectures are frequently given, with a good library 
and museum; and soological gardens. The GeneriU 
Association for Scientific and Literary Instruction has 
weekly meetings and courses of lectures—it is on the 
plan of a Mechanics' Institute. There are 4 weekly news- 
p.ipers published exclusively in the town, and one con¬ 
nected with Bath, and printed there; a small weekly tract, 
called J%e iMoker On, has been published many years at 
tlie Montpellier rooms; and more recently. In Che town, a 
yearly work, called The Cheltenham Annuaire. There 
18 a neat theatre, usually open in summer, but eidoying 
no groat share of patronage; an excellent music-room, 
in Kegent Street, at which concerts are frequently given; 
many good billiard-rooms, csfiecially those between Re¬ 
gent Street and the Coloiiade; a cricket-ground, on the 
old Bath Road, belonging to a club which meets thrice a 
week during the summer; annual races take place In 
July, and are numerously attended: within a recent 
period, a spring :neeting In April has also been esta¬ 
blished, and promises to succeed. A subscription pack of 
stag-hounds is supported by the town, and hunt 4 days a 
week from Sept, to April. Lord Segrave's fox-hounds 
also hunt during the season; and w. E. Lawrence's, 
Ksc]., harriers bunt 3 times a week. The market-place is 
an extensive structure, built in 1823, with an entrance, 
ttirougli an arcade, from the High Street. Market, Thurs. 
and Sat.; there is usually an abundant supidy, at mo. 
derate prices. Annual fairs for cattle and cheese are lield 
the 2d Thursday in April, August .5., 2d Tuesday in Sept, 
and .3d Thursdav In Dec.; there are also 2 statute fairs, 
o:i Tiiursday before and alter Old Michaelmas Day. Malt¬ 
ing is carriM on to some extent, but the chief trade of 
the place is caused by the great influx of visiters to the 
spas, and by its being a considerable thoroughfare. The 
Imtels and numerous lodging-houses are of a first-rate 
description: there is {dso a club-house, on the same iilan 
as tlipse of the metropolis vthe members of any of winch 
are admissible to it), and a savings* and 4 other banks. 
I'oaches and waggons start daily for various parts of the 
kingdom; and vans to London, Bath, Worcester, and 
Birmingham. Hackney carriages and flys are obtainable 
from various stands; and there is a regular penny post 
delivery through the tiiwn and adjoining villages. Coals, 
.’ind other articles of gener^ consumption are brought, 
by a railway, from the Gloucester and Berkeley Slilp 
(5ana1 to the W. side of the town (9 m.), where there are 
convenient wharfs and wardiouses. Water, for domestic 
use, is conducted from sources in the Cotswold Hills to a 
large reservoir, and'thence, by pipes, to the upper stories 
of most of the houses: this, and the gas (with whicii the 
whole of the town and suburbs afe well lighted), are sup¬ 
plied by private companies. The paving, sewerage, 8cc. 
regulation of the hackney carriages, and the police force 
(on the metropolitan plan, and wearing a similar uniform), 
are all under the control of coinmisiioneri, appointed 
under an Improvement act in 2d Geo. IV., who meet 
regularly. Petty sessions for the hund. are held thrice a 
week. There is also a manorial court ieet, the lands sub¬ 
ject to which, by an ancient custom, confirmed by the 
legislature, descend to the eldest female, instead of the 
eldest heir male. The Reform Act conferred on Chelten¬ 
ham, for the first time, the privilege of returning 1 mem. 
to the R of C. The limits of the pari. bor. coincide with 
those of the par. Registered electors, in 1837-38, 1.573. 
It is a polling town for the E. division of the co. The 
government of the town is vested In comralssloners. 
The scenery In every direction is very beautifol, and 
nightingales abound In the vicinity. Bennal’s Wood, 
about 1 m. from the town, has been named, from the 
numbers that frequent It, Nightingale Grove. From 
some of the neighbouring summits extensive prospects 
are commanded, especialfy from Cleeve Cloud, BIrdlip, 
ChorltS Deer FarR, and "the Castles,** so named from 
the reAins of some ancient encampments. Sudeley 
Castle, a splendid old ruin ; Southam, a curious speci¬ 
men of domestic architecture of the Tudor period; Wit- 
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combe, where the remainf of « Romaii villa were dis¬ 
covered hi 1818 (ArcktetJug, vol.li.), and Toddington, a 
splendid modern seat, are la the vhdnity. {fikoumham 
Gnidei Cheltenham AnamtUre, 8vo. lUB; QeologfuU 
Tram, t Keale*t Vteweg ParL i*a;pen,.4w.) 

CHELVA, a town of Spaln^rov. Valenda, on a river 
of the same name, 89 m. N.w. Valencia. Fop. 5422. 
There are vestiges of an ancient Roman aqueduct, on the 
N.E. of this town, that served to convey water to Lirla. 
The nelghbourhdod is planted with mulberries and vlneL 
and produces wheat, barley, rye, oats, malse, wfam, and 
oil. 

CHEMNITZ, a town of the k. of Saxony, clrc. 
Zwickau, cap. distr. of same name, on tbe Chemnilm 
river, 20 m. E.N.E. Zwickau, and 37 ulW.S.W. DresdenT 
Pup., with its suburbs (1837), 22.265. It was formerly 
walled, but IM fortifications have been levelled, and their 
site is DOW laid out In public walks. It has some good 
streets and squares, d castle, 5 churches, 4 hospitals, 
a town hall, doth hall, lyceum, school of design, Ac.; 
and has handsome and thriving suburbs. Chmnnits is 
the principal manufacturing town of the kingdom. It 
has extensive cotton manufactures; and that cotton 
hosiery, mitts, &c., to which it is mainly Indebted for its 
rapid growth, Is said to employ from 15,000 to 20,000 
looms In Chemnitz and tbe neighbouring villages. The 
stockings, mitts, Ac., manufactured here, are now very 
widely diffused over the states comprise within tlie 
German Customs League; and considerable quantities 
have also been shipped for the U. States.* The ma¬ 
chinery employed, though a good deal improved, is still 
very Imperfect; and the real advantage on the side of the 
Saxon manufacturers consists in tlie low rate of wages 
resulting from the depressed mode of living of the w'ork- 
IHiople, who subsist chiefly on rye-bread, with a very 
small supply of butchers' meat. We are not, however, 
of the number of those who think that we have much to 
fear from Saxon competition. We have indeed been, and 
most probably will lie, undersold in those descriptions of 
fabrics princi))ully produced by manual labour; but the 
advantages ut our situation, and our superiority in all 
that n'siiects tbe employment of machinery on a groat 
scale, is so very decided, that it is most unlikely It should 
be shaken Ity the competition of any state so unfavourably 
sitiiatf‘d as Saxony. There were, according to Canna- 
bich, in and round the town, in 1833,40 steam,water, and 
other spinning mills. The entire value of its cotton 
manufaciures was estimated, at tiie same epoch, at 
2,U00,(M)0 rix dollars a year, and they have increased ma¬ 
terially in tlie interim. Chemnitz has also a manufac¬ 
ture of spinning machinery, with which it supplies a 
considerable part of the Continent; and it has oehides 
manufactures of linens, Ac.; and dyeing and bleaching 
estabiisiiments. The district of Chemnits contains 14 
villages, and had, in 1837, a pop. of 44,600, most of whom 
are employed in tbe almve branches of industry. Chem¬ 
nitz was for 400 years a free imperial city. It was the 
birthplace of FufTendorf. (BerghauM ; AUg. Lander und 
Folkerk ; CanruUnck ; Lehrbueh.) • 

CHENONCEAUX (CASTLE OF). See Blere*. 

CHEF8TOW, a sea-port town and par. of England, 
CO. Monmouth, hund. Caldecot; on the Wye, ^ m. 
from its embouchure in the Severn, 110m. W. Lond., 
and 14 m. N.N.W. Bristol. Pop. (1821)3,008: (1831) 
S,.524. It stands on a gradual slope betwixt bold cliffs 
rising from the W. bank of tbe river, and is surrounded 
by some of the finest scenery In England. Streets broad, 
well paved, and lighted with gas, but badly supplied 
with water. 'I'here are many good houses, and the towm 
looks neat and cheerful. 'I'be church has a fine Nonnan 
entrance, and many curious specimens of the early 
pointed style. It has also a CaUi., and 3 digs, chai els; 
an eudow^ dharity school for 13 children; a national 
school; 2 ancient nospitals, Inr which 25 aged persons 
are supported; and several minor charities. Market, 
Wed. and Sat. Fairs, Frld. and Sat. in Whitsun-week ; 
Sat. before June 20., Aug. 1., and Frid. before Oct. 29. 

It has no manufactures ; but a considerable trade, bc>lng 
tbe chief port of most of the places on the Wye and 
Lug, including Herefordshire and tbe E. part of Mon¬ 
mouth. Ship-building is carried on to some extent; 
and about 70 vessels, of the aggregate tonnage of 4,600 
tons, belong to the port. The cide runs with grmic rapi¬ 
dity In the river, making its navigation a little dim- 
gerous; and it rises at ordinary springs between 40 and 
50 It., and at high springs it sometimes reaches between 
50 and 60 ft.; hence very large ships may come up to the 
town, and barges of 30 tons burden ascend the river to 
Hereford. A handsome Iron bridge was thrown over* 
the river in 18)6 at the mint expense of the two oos., 
separated by the Wye. The castle, on a steep diff over- 

* During the rear ended the 80th of Sapfesmber, |888, dw 
value of the hoaleiy imported Into the U. States to 767,89 

dollan, of which articles of the value 07412,410 dollan wem thliSS 
from the Hame towns; htat we have no meaaa of OatiBg what peo- 
portlm of thm were tuppllad hr Bszmy, and what by Rhenbh 
Pnia^, thoMgh we baUMe tiiac th* fennw waa muoh the gNBMz. 
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htastltf the Wra, datei hWi the 11th centary, thoiurfa 
nAK AfthAAsttUng remutnft, iwhicb oecupy aoonttdflrible 
vpmouf uppmr 4o be of more recent origm i It was kltm- 
nat^j In the han^ both p^es during the lut civil 
tmr S' and after the mtoration, Henry Martyn, the regi¬ 
cide, wae imprleoned for life in one of its towers, i^ere he 
died after SO years* confinement. The co. marfstratos 
hold petty sessions in the town, and a small theatre is 
ocdasionauy opened. 

. CHER, rami. dep. of Prance, reg. Centre, foraed of 
part of BerrI and Bourbonnais, having N. the dep. 
Loiret, E. NIAvre, S AlUer and Creuse, and W. Indre 
ondLolr-et-Cher. Area, 720,880 hectares. Pop. 276,853. 
Adorives Its name ft-om the Cher, by which ft is Inter- 
^ted, and is Included in the basin of the Loire, which, 
with the Aliier, forms Its E. boundary. Surface gene¬ 
rally flat. Soli various: In the E., and alofag the Loire, 
it is very fertile; S. it is of a medium quality, while in 
the N. ft is sandy, and covered in great part mth heath. 
Agriculture backward.’ PrindpaTcrops, wheat, niaslin, 
rye, barley, and oats. Hemp Is largely cultivated, the 
crop being estimated at about 750,000 kilog. a year. The 
natural meadows, which are extensive and valuable, are 
principally depastured by sheep and cattle. The stock 
of sheep fs estimated at about 500,000 head, producing 
annually 57(^000 kilog. of wool; in 1833, the dep. fur¬ 
nished 16,749 sheep for the markets of Paris. The stock 
of black cattle is estimated at 85,000 head. In the reign 
of Henry IV., the horses of Herd enjoyed a high reput¬ 
ation; but the breed is now comnUtement d4grad6e. 
Hogs and goats numerous. The forests occupy about 
120,000 hectares ; and furnish timber for the navy, car¬ 
penters’ work, &c. The vineyards cover nearly 13,000 
hectares; those in the arrond. of Sancerre furnish the 
best wines. Iron is abundant, and is pretty extensively 
wrought. In 1829 tlie diiferent works supplied 2,250,000 
kilogs. pig, and 6,2.50,000 kllogs. bar and rod iron. The 
cloth manufacture, once the staple of tho dep., has 
greatly fallen off: and the glass works that were for- 
merly to be met with have ceased to exist. The cutlery 
of Uourges is much esteemed; and there are fabrics of 
coarse cloth, linen, Ac., with earthenware manufactures, 
browedes, tanneries, Ac. 

The dop. sends 4 mcm. to the Chamber of Dep., and 
bad in 1838-39, 1,240 electors. Public rev., in 1831, 
.3,:i09,013 fr. Pdncipal towns, Dourges, St. Amand, 
Vierzon, and Sancerre. {French (\ffieial Tahle$i Hugo, 
art. Cher.) 

CHEKASCO, an Inl. town of N. Italy, k. Sardinia, 
prov. Mondovi, cap. mand., advantageously situated on 
a point of land between the Stura and Tanaro, near 
their confluence, 31 m. S.S.E Tudn. Fop. 8,000.? It 
was formerly an important military post, and is still sur¬ 
rounded with walls; but its citadel was dismantled in 
1796. It is well built and laid out, and supplied with 
water by a canal cut flrom the Stura, which also turns 
several silk mills. Trade chiefly in wine and silk. {Ram- 
poMi^Ac.) 

CHERBOURG, a principal sea-port and fortified town 
of France, dflp. Manche, on its N. shore, nearly opposite 
the W. extremity of the Isle of 'Wight, at the bottom of 
a bay formed by Cape Levi on the B., and Cape La 
Hogue on its extreme W., at the mouth of the Divette. 
41 m. N.W. St. Lo, and 185 m. W.N.W. Paris. Lat. 
490 38* 31" N., long. P 4K 58** W. Pop., 1836, 19,315. 
It is open, but defended by an entrenched camp. Streets 
narrow and dirty, notwithstanding there are many public 
fountains. Houses mostly of stone and slated. Chief 
public buildings: the military and marine arsenals, a spa¬ 
cious marine, and several other hospitals; the pansh 
church, a sinralar edifice; the towd hall and prison,both 
new and handsome buildings; a theatre; public baths and 
barracks. From its advanced position in the English 
Channel, It has long been a fkvopiite object with the 
French ^vemment to render Cherbourg a great naval 
arsenal, and a secure asjrium for ships of war; and to ae- 
complish this, vast sums have been expended upon It. 
The harbours for merchantmen and snips of war are 
quite distinct from each other. The last, which was 
constructed bf Napoleon, is a magnificent work. It is 
mostly excavated out of the solid rock, is 828 yds. long, 
ly 250 wide, and is capable of accommodating 50 ships of 
the line, wbidi may enter It at all times, there being 26 
ft. water at low ebb. It has 4 fine covered granite 
docks, 85 ft. deep, for the building of ships, and a basin 


kmgtb, Ac. The comroerBol port, formed by the mouth 
of the DivMte, and easy of access, consists of an outer 
hwbour and a basin, the formef, 262 yds. long, by 216 
wide; the U^r. 446 y^. long, by 138 wide. Between 
tM two d^itowi is a sluice: the outer harbour eommu- 
■gnhy a canal 656 yds. long and 54 wide, 
pytler ea m » wh^ length by a granite ietty, within 
WAtdh ofM ft. water Is alwqys retained. The 

Id of Chertwmv is one of the J^st in the Ch annel. 
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and eapi#6 of eotrtaininff 400 sail. It is defend«d on tU 
sides Iqrllatteries, and u protected from the northerly 
winds, which would otherwise throw in a heavy sea, and 
In a great measure also from the Cbannd currents, by a 
vast artificial tffrsir, or breakwater, similar to that In 
Plymouth Sound, constructed In the centre of the bay, 
opposite to, and about 21 m. from, the mouth of the 
river. This great work, formed for the most part of 
granite and sandstone, wai> commenced under Louts 
XVI., in 1784, and continued till 1791 j it was re-com- 
menced by Napoleon in 1802, again discontinued In 1813, 
and Is not yet quite complete. Its foundation was laid 
by sinking many massive wooden frames which were 
afterwards fillea with blocks of stone, 500,000 cubic 
fathmns of which have been already employed in its con. 
struction. The length of the d&ifc is 8,768 metres (4,120 
yards); breadth at fts hose, 262It., at its summit, 101 ft. 
On its central part, whicn Is 94 ft. above the water at 
the highest spring tides, a battery has been erected. 
The £. channel between it and the shore is 1,060yards in 
width, that on the W. side 2,550 yards. 

Cherbourg is the seat of a tribunal of origlnsl jurisdic¬ 
tion, of a marit. tribunal and prefecture, and is the cap. 
of the Ist naval arrondissement. It has a departmental 
college, a royal academical society, a public library 
with 3,500 vofs., a naval library, and several museums. 
Cherbourg, which is very ancient, was lo the 10th cen¬ 
tury called Carwbur. It was long In the possession of 
the English, and was the last place they retained In Nor¬ 
mandy. {Hugo, axi, Manche i Official Reports s Diet, 
O^ographigw, ^e.) 

CHERIBON, a sea-port town of Java, cap. div. and 
prov., at the head of a wide bay on the N. coast of the 
isl., 128 m. S.E. by £. fotavia; lat. 6^ 18' S., long. 
108° 37' E. In the early part of the present century 
it suffered from a pestilence, which destroyed more 
than a third of its Inhab.: and from this and other 
causes, it Is said to have declined of late: but it still con¬ 
tinues to be the residence of a Dutch governor, and enjoys 
considerable trade. The town and harbour are protected 
by a fort. Tho district of Cberibon is remarkabie for Its 
fertility, and the excellence of it| coffee, indigo, teak 
timber, Ac. {HamiUon'e E. I. Gan. il. 535.) 

CHEKSO and OSERO (an. Crepta and Abeorus, to¬ 
gether called Ahsyrtides),tvio cond^ous long and narrow 
Isis, of the Adriatic, belonring to Illyria, gov. Trieste, 
between lat. 44^ 30' and 45» 20' N., and long. lA^ 15* and 
14<> 30* E., separated from Istrla by the Gulph of Quar- 
nero ; united length nearly .60 m., breadth vaiylng from 
lto8m. Area, 95 sq.m. Pop. 14,000. Surface gene¬ 
rally mountainous, stony, and barren; but in some parts 
the olive, vine, fig, and various other fruits, and a little 
com, are grown, and id several parts there are good 
pasture lands for sheep. Oil is the most valuable product 
of Cherso, wine of Osero. In the N. part of the former 
island there are some fine woods; and shrubs and plants 
for i^eing are very abundant. The breed of sheep is very 
indlflerent.and the wool bad. Other domestic animals are 
few. Many^of the pop. subsist by the tunny, anchovy, Ac. 
fisheries. There are a few manufocturcs, chiefly of coarso 
woollen doth, and liqueurs; and vessels ore built at the 
principal towns: —tnese are Cherso, Osero, Lossin 
Grande, and Lossin Piccolo. Cherso, the cap., on 
the 'W. side of the island of same name, has a good 
though small harbour, and 3,000 inhab. It contains a 
cathedral and numerous other churches; its streets aro 
narrow and dirty; but its inhab. clean and Industrious. 
Osero, also on the W. side of the Island of Cherso, in an 
unhealthy situation, has only 1,.500 inhab.; but it has 
a cathedral with a fine steeple, and was formerly the seat 
of a bishopric. It was sacked by the Saracens in 840. 
Its inhab. have some trade in timber. Lossin Grande 
and Piccolo are two insignificant towns on the island of 
Osero. The two islands are connected by a bridge. 
{Oesterr, Nat. Encyel. g Fortit g Tran in Datmaiia,) 

CHBRSON. &«Khbrson. 

CHERTSB Y, a town and par. of England^. Surrey, 
hnnd. Godley. Area of par.. 10,020 acres. of do, 
(1821), 4,279; (1831), 4,795. The town, situated on the 8. 
bank of the Thames, Is neatly built of brick, partially 
paved, and well supplied with spring water, hut not 
ughted. It is connected with tne Middlesex side of 
the river by a handsome stone bridge' of 7 arches, 
bunt In 1786, at the Joint expense of the two counties. 
The church, a handsome structure, erected in 1808, In 
the later pofaited style, contains a tablet to the memory 
of the celrorated statesman C. J. Fox, who resided for a 
lengthened period at St. Ann's Hill, near the town. 
There are also 8 dissenting chapels, almshousea, several 
minor charities, and a sraool founded in 1725, for 50 
children of this and three adjoining parishes: Its pre¬ 
sent revenue is nearly 4001. a year, and it has been ar¬ 
ranged on Bell's |fian, and now educates 280 boyf and 180 
girls, of whom 80 of either sex belonging to Chera^ are 
clothed. Market-day, Wednesdw. Fairs, first Bmdaj 
and Tuesday in Lent, for cattle; Hay 14. for sheep (Aug. 
6. and Sept. 25. fur pleasure and pMleiy. The stallage 
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and of thcie and the market! were to the 

poor of the town by Queen Elizabeth. Thel^biial. 
neii €f Chertsqr conibu In the mpnuractarb of tnalt, 
flour, iron hoopi, and brooms: great quantities of bricks 
are also made in the ne^bourhood; and vegetables are 
largely cultivated for the London markets: these are 
™pftly conv^ed by the Guildford and Petworth Canal, 
which approaches to within 3 m. of the towp. It is go¬ 
verned by a bailifT, appointed for life by letters patent of 
the exchrauer, and is exempted from the jurlscUction of 
the CO. sheriff; but )s within that of the co. magistrates, 
who hold a session for the division every fortnight. Cosar 
is supposed to have crossed the Tliames near this place to 
Cassibclaunus; the stakes then driven into the b^ 
of the river by the Drltons to obstruct the passage of the 
Komons are noticed by Bede as remaining in the 8th cen¬ 
tury ; and vestiges of them are still traceaUe 4 m. below 
the bridge. During the Heptarchy, Chertsey was tlie 
residence of the S. Saxon kings : at Hardwick Court, in 
the par. (now a farm), Henry VI. resided when a child; 
mid in an ancient monastery (founded by Edgar, and ex¬ 
iting till Henry VII I.) he was privately interred though 
his remains were subsequently removed to Windsor. 
Cowley the poet died id this town, where his study is 
still preserved. 

CHESAPEAKE BAY, a noble bay on the Atlantic 
side of the U. S.of N. America, having its embouchure on 
the coast of Virrinia, between Caup Charles, lat. 7' 
N.. long, yeo 2 ' W., and CSape Henry, lat. 30® 86 ' N.,long. 
7 G 04 / W., about 13 in. apart. It stretches nearly due N. 
from Cape Henry to the mouth of the Susquehonnah 
river, in 39^ 35' N., a distance in a direct line of above 
180 m. Its average breadth N. of the Potomac river, 
ill lat. 88 °, is about 10 m.; but S. of that point it is idiout 
25 m. Its coast line is very irregular, inasmuch as it 
branches out on toth sides into an immense numtier of 
bays ; but Including these, and its numerous islands, its 
area is estimated at 3,600 sq. m. {Darby.) It is wholly 
w'ithin the states of Virginia and Maryland. Chesapeake 
Bay diffbrs from the other sounds on the Atlantic slope 
of the U. States in having only one outlet, as well as in 
its greater depth of water, which is generally about nine 
fkth<ini 8 , affording many commodious harbours, and a 
safe and easy navigation for ships of the largest burden. 
At its head it receives the Susquehannah; and on its W. 
site the Potomac, Rappahannock, York, and James ri¬ 
vers. On the same side are Baltimore, Annapolis, Nor¬ 
folk, Hampton, Ac.; and on its E. shore, Chester and 
Cambridge. Dismal Swamp canal connects Chesapeake 
Bay with Albemarle Sound; the Chesapeake and Ohio 
canal, from the tide water of the Potomac to Pittsburg, 
was commenced in 1828. (Sec Maryland, Virginia, &c.j 
Darby i American Encycl .; MitcheWe V. States.) 

CllESllAM, a town and par. of England, co. Bucks, 
liuud. Burnham, in a fertile vale, through which a small 
brook flows to join the Coin. Area of par., 11 , 8 HU acres. 
Pop. of do. (1821) 5,032; (1831) 6J188. The toun, 2G m. 
N. w. London, consists of 3 streets. The church, an 
ancient cruciform structure, has an embattled tower 
and spire; there are also 4 dissenting chapels, an alms¬ 
house for 4 old people, and a national school. Market on 
Wednesday, for com, Saturday for general provisions. 
Fairs April 21. and July 22 . for cattle; a statute fair Sept. 
2H. Chesham was formerly noted for the manufacture of 
woriden turneryware, which, though still carried on, has 
greatly declined. The lace manufacture is wholly dis¬ 
continued. Shoemaking, for the snpply of the metropo¬ 
lis, Id the chief business; but the making of straw plait 
employs many females: there are also several paper-mills, 
and a small silk-mill in the vicinity. 

CHESHIRE, a marit. co. of England, having N. the 
Irish Sea, the estuary of the Mersey, Lancashire, and a 
■mall part of Yorkshire; E. the cos.Derby and Stafford; 
8 . Salop, and a portion of Flint; and W. Denbigh, Flint, 
and the estuary of the Dee. Area, 673,280 acres, of which 
about 600,(KX) are supposed to be arable, meadow, and 
pasture. Surface generally low and flat, with some con- 
■iderable hills along Its E. border, and a broken ridge 
on its W. side extending from Malpas to Frodshain ; In 
this ridge, near Tarporiey, is the insulated rock of 
Boston. It is watered by the Dee, Weaver, and other 
streams, and the Mersey forms the line of demarcation 
between it and Lancashire: it is also inteisccted by 
several canals. ' It has mines of coal, copper, lead, and 
cobalt; but its most valuable mineral consists of an 
Inexhaustible supply of rock-salt, vast quantities of wliich 
are annually dug up, and used partly for home con- 
sumMlon and partly for exportation; a great quantity of 
salt Is aClso procured from the brine springs contiguous 
to Northwicb, Middlewich, &c. The soil consists, for 
the most part, of a red rich sandy or clayey loam, much 
improved by marling, and generally vciy fertile. The 
climate is mild and humid; and the country being low 
and wAl sheltered, and divided by hedges and hedge¬ 
row tr^. Is remarkable for Its verdure and the luxuriance 
of its pastures. Hence Cheshire Is one of the finest grazing 
districts In England, and has been long celebrated for its 


CHESTEE. 

dairief. Cheese Is the principal products and Is not mlf 

highly eitoemed tbroughrat England, where It ia eon- 
sumea in Immense quantities, but also In many paru 
of the Continent and of AmericR. Arable busbuuby is 
a secondary object, and 1$ less suited to the climate; but 
potatoes are grown in large quantities. Estates for the 
most part large, and this is one of the cos. in iHiich the 
least change has taken place, for a lengthened period. In 
the ownership of land: farms mostly imall, a great many 
under 10 acres; but excluding these, the average Is pro¬ 
bably about 70 acres.. Average rent of land in 1810, 
2Qs. 1^. an acre. Though there are but few extensive 
woods, Cheshire has, owing to the prevalenee of hedge¬ 
row trees, a very woody appearance, and a large suppjr 
of available timber. Manufactures of cotton, silk, iM 
are carried on witli great spirit and success at jSfacctesfleld, 
Congleton, Stockport, and other places. Cheshire has 
7 hund. and 90 par., exclusive of the city of Chester. It 
sends 10 mem. to the H. of C., viz. 4 for theco., and 2 each 
for the city of Chester, and .the bors. of Macclesfield and 
Stockport. Registered electors for the co. in 1887-38, 
12,811 ; vis. for the S.'dlv. 6,972. N. div. 5,839. In 1631 
Cheshire had60,748 inhab. houses; 64,955Ikmilles'; and 
334,301 inhab., of whom 164,133 were males, and 170,268 
females. Sum paid for the relief of the poor In 1888, 
70,6881. Annual value of real property in 1815,1,114,927/.; 
profits of trade and prolcssions in do., 289,3091. 

Cheshire is called a co. palatine, from the sqvoreign 
power in it being formerly exercised by the Earl of 
Chester as folly as by the king in his palace. But it 
has been long held by the crown. It had, however, 
mparatc courts and law officers till the passing of the 
Welsh Jurisdiction Act of Geo. IV., when they were abo> 
lisbed, and its courts assimilated to those of the rest of 
the kingdom. 

CHES'J'ER, a city, co., pari. Ixir., and sea-port of Eng¬ 
land, locally in the co of Chester, hund.Bzoxton, on a rocky 
elevation on the N. bank of the Dec, by which it is half 
encircled, on the S. border of the co., about 6 m. above 
the coniluenee of tlie Dee wltii its aistuaiv, 27 m. S. by 
E. Liverpool, 164 ra. N.W. London; lat. 53<» IF N., long. 
2O.')2'30" W. Pop.(1821) 19,949; (1831) 21,363. The city 
is enclosed within an oblong quadrangle by walls of great 
antiquity, and which are most probably built on the 
site of those constructed by the Romans. They make 
in all a circuit ol 2670 yards, and are of great thick¬ 
ness, and kept in a complete state of repair. The an¬ 
cient gateways having been removed and replaced by 
modern arches, a continuous walk on the top of the 
w'alls, 6 ft. wide, defended on one side oy a parapet, n pH 
on the other by a railing, extends all round the city, and 
affords a great variety of fine iirospects. “ The form of the 
city,” sa\ s Mr. Pennant," evinces its Roman origin, being 
in the figure of their camps; with 4 gates, 4 principal 
streets, and a variety of lesser, crossing the other at right 
angles, so,as to divide tlie whole into lesser squares. 
The structure of the 4 principal streets is without pa¬ 
rallel ; they run direct from E. to W. and N. to S.; 
and have been excavated nut of the earth, and sank se¬ 
veral feet below the surface. The carriages drive far 
below the level of the kitchens, on a line with ranges of 
shops; over which, on each side of the streets, pas¬ 
sengers walk from end to cud, secure from wet or heat, 
in galleries (or rotes, as they are called) purloined from 
the flooi of each house, open in front, and balustraded. 
The back courts of all these houses are level with the 
rows; but to go into any one of these 4 streets it is 
necessary to descend a flight of several steps.” ( Tour in 
Wales, i. 147. Hvo. ed.) Tho city has of late years been 
much modernised and improved, and a handsome new 
street has been formed from near the centre of the town 
to Grosvenor Bridge, — a uoble stone structure of a 
single arch, 200 ft. In span, with a roadway .33 ft. in 
width. Previously to the erection of this bridge, thn 
communication atTOSs the river was by an old, narrow, 
and Inconvenient bridge of 7 arches: the suburbs have 
also been considerably extended. The whole is paved, 
lighted by gas, and supplied with water, rais^ by a 
steam -engine, from the Dee, and conducted by pipes to 
a large reservoir. The cathedral is a large Gothic pile, 
with a low fnasslve tower; the interior is fine, with se¬ 
veral lateral Aiapels in the earlier, and aclcristory in the 
later pointed style: the bisliop's throne, and several an¬ 
cient monuments, are highly interesting. Contiguous to 
4he cathedral are the remains of St. Werburgh't Abbey, 
which for nearly seven centuries was one of the wealthiest 
in the kingdom. The bishop’s palace (rebuilt 1752), the 
prcbendal, and other good modem houses (forming the 
Abbey Square), occupy the rest of the precinct. At an 
average of the 3 years, ending with 1881, the nett revenue 
of the bishopric of Chester amounted to 3,961/. a year. 
There are 9 par. churches, and 2 others not parochial 
St John’s church Is a magnificent specimen of Won ar¬ 
chitecture ; in Trinity Church are monuments to Rmcll 
the poet, and Matthew Henry, the celebrated comment¬ 
ator, interred within its walls. It has also a Catholic, and 
several dissentlng^g^pcls; a granunar-ichool f ou nd ed in 
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16 Hen. Vlll. for 24 boy». from whom f he rathedml cho- In/r. tho^ at P*;e«n« PI»P«rty 

ristoft aM Mieofeed: ita anoiuU revenue 1« lOi#/., and It ha* or iroporttyace. exc^ that of the ffoMsmithi. who have an 
oneoxfalUtlon to either university; two charity schools assay mastw ud office, «nd cWra the exminatloa of all 
founded in 1717. on the site of the ancient hospital of St. plate manuftc^i^ for sale In Cheshire. Chyty. Lanc^ 
John, one for 88 bo>'8. of whom 28 arc also maintained; shire. and NJVales. rhecrojramotelsHujcrtm^court, 
the other for a like number of girls; the Marauis of with the highest offimys; the port- 

Weatmlnster’s school, established m IHI1, and wholly sup. mote Is the chief civil court where actions to ady amount 
ported by him. educating between 400 and AGO children; are tried; the pentlce gnd passage courts are subordl* 
a sch«ml. on Boll’s plan, for 100 boys; 3 Infknt nate to the latter, the sheriff presiding in them. There 

tP h w l s s end several large dissenting and Sunday schools, are 3 general sessions a year, held In the superior 
The CO. infirroary, and the co. lunatic asylum, ^ch have courts, attended by barristers, and presided over by the 
accommodation for loO patients; and it has a lyhig.la> recorder and mayor; petty sessions for the city are 
hospital, a house of industry, several sets of alms.houses, held twice a week. The general sessions and assixes 
and various charitable bequests,—the chief of which for the co. are also held at Chester: the total number 
(called Jones's) produces about 400/. a year, which is committed to the co. and the city gaols. In 1837, was 616; 
abaredby the members of the ancient city guilds. The of whom 139 were acquitted, 94 transported, and the 
old Norman castle (with the exception, oi one tower) rest imprisoned tor various terms. The execution of 
was removed in 17W, and a magnifleent co. hall and co. criminals, as well as those of the city, is a charge 
gaol, tocher with government barracks, and an ar. devolving on the sheriffs of the latter, but by an act 
moury, subsequently built on the sitb. These structures passed in 1836, Judges are empowered to relieve them 
are in the Grecian style, and have great arcliUectural iroin it. 

merit; they form 3 sides of a large quadrangle, the en- The society of Chester is particularly good; and it 
trance to the area being by a splendid Doric pottico. serves as a sort of provincial rnetropnlis to many of the 
'The city courts of justice are held, and corporation bu> lesser gentry of the surrounding country. The city is 
siness transacted in the Exchange, a plain brick edifice most probtibly of Uoman origin. Originally it had the 
on pillars. There are 3 commercial halls; one built name of Dova, from its situation on the Dee, and sub- 
by the Irish Linen Company, in 1780, for their trade, but sequently of Cestria, from its being a castrum^ or ramp, 
at preset used for the cheese fairs; — that of linen, once It was the head-quarters of the ‘iOth legion, which came 
so considerable, having wholly ceased ; a second hall, into Britain previously to a.d. G1 ; and not only does the 
built In 1809 by the Manchester manufacturors for their figure and coustruction of the town attest Its Roman 
business; and a third, in 1816, for general purposes, as origin, but fragments of Roman arches and other 
a private speculation: they are all on the same plan, buildings existed down to a recent period, and probably 
forming ii quadrangle, round which are pillared arcades some still remain ; and pavements, many coins, an altar 
and shops. There are also commercial rooms, cum- dedicated tu .fupiter Tanarus by the primipilm (urin- 
prisiiig a good public library, news-room, 4cc.; a small cipal centurion) of the 2Uth legion, &c. &c., have been 
theatre, and a good modern market-place. Market dug up. Wm. the Conq.'bestowed the title of Earl of 
Wednesday and Saturday. Fairs, last Thursday in Feb. Chester, with sovereign power over the whole of Che- 
for horses and cattle; July 10. and Oct. 10. for general shire, on Jus nephew Hugh d’Avrauches, or Lupus; and 
merchandise: these last are of great antiquity, and con- his successors to the reign of Henry 111. cotitiiuicd in 
tinue severid days: there are also 8 annual cheese fairs the exercise of like authority. In the last civil war 
of recent origin ; and the city being situated in the prin- Chester sustained a memorable siege under Lord Byron, 
cipal cheese-making district of the empire, these fairs by whom it was ultimately surrendered on honourable 
have become of considerable importance. Annual races terms. In 1745 It was garrisoned against the Fretender, 
are held in the first cle.ar week of May on ** the Rood- which is tlie last event of any Imporlanco in its history. 
Dee,” a level pasture tract of about 80 acres at the Eaton Hall, the magnificent seat of the Marquis of 
base of the city walls. Manufactures Inconsiderable: Westminster, is about 3 m. S. of Chester ; its chief ap- 
skins and gloves once formed the staples; but these pnmeh. being by a triple avenue of limes extending from 
have greatly diminished: there are a few small fabrics the end of the new Crnsvenor Bridge (where there is a 
of tobacco-pipes, large flour-mills by the old bridge, Cothic lodge) to the principal front, through a park 
and a shot-tower beside the canal, on the N. side abcnin.Iing in line forcitt trees. The structure is an 
of the city, where also are several wharfs and ware adaptation of the ptiinted erclesiastical style to modern 
houses, cniefly for the convenience of the traffic be- doniebtic purposes; that of Edwv.rd HI., as seen in York 
tween the city and Liverpool; articles of gencrid con- Minster, is chiefly followed, and emblazoned shields a u 
sumption being now chiefly supplied from the latter. profusely dispersed ; in the compartments of some of the 
At the lera of the Conquest, and for long after, Chester windows arc several fine portraits executed from car- 
was a place of very considerable importance gs a com- toons Singleton: amongst others those of the six first 
mercial and shipping port: but the gnulual filling up of earls or Chester, who held sovereign power previously tu 
the channel of the river, and latterly the superior faci- the title being bestowed by Hen. 111. on his eldest son ; 
llties enjoyed by Liverpool, have proved destructive to since which period it has uniformly lieen coiifci red on 
its trade. In 1737, in order to obviate the difficulties of the eldest sons of his successors. (P.nnatU'$ Tour m 
the river navigation, an artificial channel was excavated, Wales^ 1. 147—; Chester dnide ; Pari. RejtorlSt Ar. 
on a plan suggested long previously by the celebrated No fewer than 2(i7 vols. of the Harleian ('ollcctiuii in the 
Andrew Yarranton, from Chester to the sea. It has British Museum relate to (Chester: they v ere collected 
since been improved, and vessels of 300 tons may now by tlie Hohne family, bi'longing tt\ the city.) 
ascend to the city; but it has not recovered any por- CIIK.STER-LE.STUEET, avil. of England, co.Dur- 
tlon of its former importance as a maritime town. It ham, near the Wear, .5 m. N. Durham. Pop. (1831) 1,910. 
has still, however, a considerable trade in the supply It stands in a valley, on tlie line of the Roman way call(>d 
of many of the shopkeepers In N. Wales, with London, Ermine-street, leading to New'castle. The Saxons called 
Manchester, and Birmingham goods. itCunceastre^ or Cuneagester, and under that name it was 

Chester is a bor. by prescription; its three earliest char, the seat of the episcopal see i>f Durham for 113 years, till 
ters are without date, but were probably granted in the its removal to Durham in OOA. ‘i'bc town is nearly 1 m. 
earlypartofthe 18th century. There are many others, the in length, and has abridge over the Wear, opened in 
latest of which dates in 44 Geo. 111.; the governing char- 1821. 'fhe church, formerly collegiate, and dedicated to 
ter (previously to tlie Municipal Reform Act), in 21 Hen. St. Mary and St. Cuthbert, has a tower surmounted by a 
VII, considerably extended the former privileges, and very fine spire 160ft. high, and contains monuments with 
made Chester a distinct co.; under it were a mayor, effigies of members of the Lumiey family fVom the (^m- 
deputy mayor, 24 aldermen, 40 common councillors, quest to the time of Elizabeth ’Phe Independents and 
and (in 1835), about 1,600 freeholders. The governing Primitive and Wesleyan Methodists have places ol wur- 
body were self-elective, despite the provisions of the ship. An endowed school educates 12 children. A 
charter, and of much litigation, which, in the 20 years mechanics’ institute, formed In 1826, Is held In a band- 
preceding 1832, cost upwards of 20.000/. Chester has some building erected for the purpose. Copyhold courts 
rctunied 2 mem. to the H. of C. since 1*641. Previ are held in April and Nov., in which debts under 40s. are 
ously to the Reform Act, the elective franchise vested recoverable; and petty sessions are held on alternate 
in the governing body and in the resident freemen ; Thursdays. The place is a station for receiving votes 
” the freedom of the city being Inherited all the at elections for the S. div. of the co. The manufacture 
tons of freemen, ov acquired by servitude.” (Boundatv of nails, ropes, and tiles, is carried on here; but the 
Report,) The Boundaij Act extended the limits of the inhab. are mostlv employed in the surrounding collieries 
pari. bor. to as to inelufw the greater part of the town- and other works, and In furnishing provisitms and 
ship of Boughton, a^ some other patches, making the groceries to the adjacent district. A weekly market 
pop. of the whole. In 1831, 22,088. Registered electors, formerly held here has fallen into disuse, 
m 1837-18,2,298. 'The limits of the municipal have since CHESTERFIELD, a bor. and market town of Eng- 
been made to ooincide with, those of the pari. bor.; and land, co. Derby, bund. Seartdale, 20 ni. N. Derby, 130 m. 

is now divided Into 5 wwdi,and governed by amayor, N.W. by W. London. Pop. (1831) 5,776; but the Mu- 
10 aldermen, and 30 councillors. Average annual reve> nlclpal Reform Act extended the boundaries of thffitown, 
m of the eomration about 3,9001., derived' from renU so that the present bor. had, in 1831, a pop. of 6,77B The 
w lao^ and houaet, tolls of markeU, bridges, roads, town, whidi is irregularly built, covers a consiftrablo 
3fc. There are 24 ndeutgiiffids or t|Mes still subsist- 1 extent of ground, and is pleasantly situated between the 
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riven Rotber and Hyper, in the vale of Scarsdale. The 
church, a beaiitiftil and spacious edifice of thoifith cen¬ 
tury, is remarkable for its crooked spire, 230 ft. high: 
an el.‘iirunt assembly-room was built here a few years 
ago, and near the town is a race course, on which races 
are annually run in the autumn. **The town seems, how¬ 
ever, to be in a depressed state, and the Inhab. are sup¬ 
posed to be fiir n^m wealthy: there are nearly 100 
uninhabited houses in it. There are two or throe manu¬ 
factories of silk and cotton, but they are not considerable. 
Jui>t out of the bor. there are some large iron-works, but 
th(‘y areuot at work at present; there is also a bleaching 
mill near the iron-works. The chief source or support 
for the town is the weekly market for agricultural pro¬ 
duce, which is well attended." {Municipal Rtport.) It is 
governed by 4 aldermen and 12 councillors, but is not di¬ 
vided into wards. The lord of the manor holds a court 
leot in Oct., when a constable is chosen; and a court 
of record for the recovery of debts not exceeding 20 /. 
The petty sessions for the division are held here In the 
town-hall, on the ground-floor of which there is a prison 
for debtors. Chesterfield is one of the polling places at 
the election of M.P. for the N. division of the co. The 
town is lighted under an act passed in 182.1, and a 
nightly watch, paid by subscription. There are various 
places of worship foruissenters, a free gr.ammar-school, 
founded 2 EHz., and formerly well attended, was closed 
in 1832. It has still, hoaever, infant, Sunday, and na¬ 
tional schools : several well-endowed alms-houses, a dis¬ 
pensary, a savings* bank, a mechanics' institute, and a 
literary and philosophical institution. The K. Midland 
railway between Derby and Leeds passes by Chester¬ 
field. It gives the title of Karl to a branch of the Stan¬ 
hope family. Market-day, Saturday. Fairs, .Tan. 27., Feb. 
28., first 8 . 11 . in April, May 4., July 4., Sept. 21., Nov. 28., 
The par. of Chesterfield includes an area of 13,1G0 acres; 
and had, in 1831. a pop. of 10,688. 

CHEVIOT HILLS, a ridge of hills in Great Britain, 
on the confines of England and Scotland, partly in Nor¬ 
thumberland and'partly in lloxburghshire. They ex¬ 
tend from Kirknewton N. to Carter Fell on the S., 
where they unite with the hills that stretch across 
Dumfrlcbshire and Galloway. The hiil to wliich the 
name Cheviot is especially given, is in Northumherlaiid, 
on the borders of lloxburghshire, 8 m. S.S.W. Woolcr, 
and is 2 , 6 -iH (t. in height. The Cheviot hills are mostly 

ointed, the sides smooth and raiiidly sloping, anil their 

ases separated by deep narrow glens. They are mostly 
covered with a close green sward; but in a few instanci's, 
as in that of the Cheviot itself, there arc ronshlcrable 
tracts of heath. These hills are depastured 1^ the va¬ 
luable and peculiar breed of sheep called tlie Cheviots, 
now widely diffhsed over England and Scotland. 

CHIAPA DOS INDIOS, a considerable Inl. town of 
Mexico, state of Chiapas, advantagcougly placed in a 
valley near the Tabasco, 30 m. W.N. W. Ciudad de Las 
Casas. It is chiefly inhabited by Indians, whenee Its 
name, of whom there are said to be as many as 4.0un 
families. It is the largest town in the state, the chief 
trade of which it engrosses. Its principal export is log- 
wood, which is sent down tlie river to Tabtisco, on the 
Gulph of Mexico; but a good deal of 8 ug.ir is also grown 
in its neighbourliood. Its inhab. are said to be rich. 
Chiapa eidoys many privileges: it was founded in 1827. 

( Humboldt j Thompson's Narrat.^ ^c ,) 

CHIAIIAMONTK, a town of Sicily, prov. Syracuse, 
cap. cant., on ahiU,ll| m. N.N.W. Modica. Pop. 8 , 112 . 
It is rctpilarly built, with broad and straight streets. 
From tho Capuchin convent there is one of the finest 
and most extensive views in Sicily. Tho environs pro¬ 
duce goud wine, and tho town is thriving. 

CHlARI, a town of Austrian Italy, dcleg Brescia, cap. 
distr., near the left bank of the Oglio, 13 m. W. by a. 
Brescia. Pop. 8,000, chiefly occupied in spinning silk, 
and tanning leather. The town preserves some remains 
of its ancient fortifications; and has a handsome col¬ 
legiate, and many other churches, on hosjdtal, and a 
public library- 

CHIAROMONTE, a town of Naples, prov. Basilicata, 
cap. cant., on a high mountain. Pop. 2,230. It has two^ 
parish churches, a convent, and a seminary. Its environs 

reduce wine and silk, and there is a fine chartreuse about 

m.'off. 

CHIAVARI, a marit. town of N. Italy, k. S.ardinla, 
div. Genoa, cap. prov.. at the liead of the Biy of Bapallu, 
22 m. E.S.E. Genoa. Pop. circk 8 , 000 . It is " a handsome 
and flourishing place, surrounded by hills, the rich pro¬ 
duce of which supplies a profitable commerce. The 
Genoese, from the earliest times, appreciating its natural 
advantoM, surrounded it with a strong wall, and gave it 
many privileges to encourage the resort of merimants. 
The town, its handsome church, the bay, and the beau. 
tlAil villas in the neighbourhood, deserve attention; and, 
as it Is||ccustomed to the influx of strangers, the accoin- 
modatms are good." {Jtafff^ in Mod. Irao.) It has an 
ho^tai and many fine edifices, an agricultural society, 
ami several lace and silk twist fretories. Marble and 


slate are quarried In its nei^bourhood, and It has a pro. 
ductive anchovy fishery. (AampoftC/, Corogr^a^ ) 
CHICHESTEILa city, co., and pari. bor. of England, 
CO. Sussex, 56m. S.w.by 8. London, 14 m. K. by N. Ports¬ 
mouth, and about l|m. E.from the extreme N.E. angle 
of the bay or arm of (Jie sea called Chichester Harbour. 
Pop. of city and suburbs in 1821.7Jki2; 1881,8.270. It 
is situated on a gentle eminence, sloping in every di- 
rectlon, amidst the widest part of tho plain named ft om It. 
Tho Lavant (a small rivulet usually dry in suinn.er) 
bounds it on the E. and S. Its walls, forming a circuit 
of about U m., are still in tolerable preservation, witlfin 
which a mound extends all round In the Roman fashiou, 

S lanted In parts with fineehns. " Chichester is well built, 
ghted, watered, and drained. The principal streets are 
spacious, and contain many very large houses; and Che 
whole seems active and prosperous." {Boundary Keport ,) 
It consists chiefly of four principal streets, diverging at 
right angles from a common centre, occupied by an oc¬ 
tagonal cross, erected towards tlie close of the Mtb cen¬ 
tury, and said to be the must beautiful of this class uf 
structures in tlie kingdom. The present cathedral was 
built in the 13th century, on the site of an older one 
«foundedin 1108. It is an inferiur building of itsclasa, 
partly in the Norman, and partly in the earlier iHiinti-d 
style; the tower and spire (300 ft high) are of tlie 14tli 
century, and finely i>roportiuned. There is also a de- 
tacheil beli-tuwcr, of very massive structure. It contains 
many ancient, and several well-executed modern monu¬ 
ments by Flaxman: among the latter is one to the 
memory of the poet Collins, a native of tlie town. 'J'he 
collegiate esLiblishinent was, from the first, lor senil’U^ 
canons, and so left unaltered at the Ueformatluu : it con- 
sistsofadeaii.dOprebends, and otherecclcsiastu rtloliicei s. 
The see comprises the entire co. of Sussex, with the ex¬ 
ecution of 22 paribhes, which are peculiars : the episc**- 
pal palace is within the city walls, amWhas flue gardens 
attached to it. Thu revenue of ttie see amountiHf, at an 
average of the three years ending witli 1831, to 4,221)/. a 
year. Except that of St. F.iul, which is a handsome 
modern structure in the pointed stvlc, the other 
churches are small moun builuings. There is a griunmar 
school, foiiniied in 14'J7; a hlue-coat school, founded 
in 1702, in which 28 hoys are boarded, clothed, and ihIu- 
cated. The revenue in 183.> was 1,300/. a^ear, and sani 
I to be increasing; it is limited to ciiildren of members of 
I tlie cstahlibhed church. There are also national and 
I^ancastrian schools for boys and girls; and an infant 
school. 'I'here arc severid charitable institutions, the 
most ancient of which is that of .St. Mary’s Hospital, with 
a chapel attached to it. The infirmary, openM in 1827, 
ib a hand.si)me modern building, on the N. slope just 
without the city. The other public buildings are the 
ginldiiHlI, town-hall, market-house, and corn exchange; 
the buildings of the Mechanics' Institute, established in 
1829, and of tlie Idterary and Pidlosophical Society in 
1831 (both of wliich are flourishing), and a small 
theatre. 

'I'liere are no manufactures, the town princifmlly de- 
pimding on the surrounding agricultural district. Market- 
days Wednesday and Saturday; the former for corn, the 
latter for general provisions: an important cattle-market 
is held every second W’ednesday ; and 4 large cattle and 
horse fairs, May 4., Whit-Monday, Oct 10* and 20. The 
transit of corn through the town to the metropolis and to 
the W. of England is also considerable. The harbour is 
rather difficult of access ; but at spring-tides vessels of 
'170 or ISO tons reach the quay, about l|m. below the 
town; but its communication with the sea is kept up 
by the Arundel and Portsmouth Canal, a branch from 
which is carried to the city. It it divided into two 
i wards, and governed by a mayor, 6 aldermen, and 18 
counsellors. Chichester has returned 2 mem. to tho H. 
of C. from the 23d of Edw. 1. Previously to the Reform 
.Act the franchise was vested in the corporation and free¬ 
men and scot and lot payers within the bor. The Bound¬ 
ary Act extended the limits of the pari, bor., which Is 
identical with the municipal bor., so as to embrace the 
suburbs. Numberof 10/. houses, in 1831, 680. Registered 
electors, in 1837-38, 884. Average expenditure on ac¬ 
count of the poor, about 2,8001. a year. Annual value of 
real property, in 181.1, 22,013/. Chichester is supposed to 
occupy tlie site of the Regnum of the Roman period. It 
was destroyed by Ella in tlie 5th century, and restored by 
his son Cissa, whence the name. Some additional import¬ 
ance was given to It by the removal of the see from SMsea 
thither, after the Conquest. It gives the title of earl to the 
Pelham family. There are annual races at Goodwood 
Park, the Duke of Richmond’s seat. In the immediate 
vicinity. ( Past and Present State qf Ckidtester^ Svo.; 
Reports qf Municipal and Boundary CommisMoners^ Ae.) 

CHICACOLE or CICACOLE, an inl. town of Hln- 
dostan, formerly the rap. of the N. drear of same name, 
on the high N. bank of the river Chicacole, 4 m. M. W. tlie 
bay of Bengal, and 50 m. N.E. VlsagaiMdam. It is of 
consideiable site, but irregularly built, being a oollertl')ii 
of all sorts of houses and huts. It contains some neat 
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tenUi^ aihd iHlnar MohamaMdin bqitdlngi* _ 
^GHICLANA,at(»wiiorS|N^.Aiwlalufla, Itm. 8.E. 
Caila. Fop. 7,000, It to altuated between two hlHi 
An ono wUcb are the ruins of on ancient Moor- 
ttli cattle; hat 2 rhurchM. 2 convent«*|an hotplh^a 
workhouse belonglof to Cadis, a thea^e, ■<rae 
good pfirate houses. It Is much resorted to by the 
wealthy classes of Cadis, wh^o hwe bore ®*J"”**7 
dencet and pleasure grounds. The “Uolning he ghts 
command a floe view of Cadis and Its bay, the Isle of 
Leon, Ac. on one tide; and, on the other, the ancient 
city of Medina SIdonIa, and the pl^ns of AncUlusla, to¬ 
wels Algesiras and Gibraltar. The battle of Barossa, 
In which, after an obstinate engagement, the Anglo- 
Spanlsb army under Sir Thomas Graham (Lord Lyne- 
dockj defteted a French force under Marshal Victor, 
was fought, a few m. S. from Chiclana, on the 6th of 
March. 1811. 

CHIERI (an. Correa Potential an Inl. town of N. 
Italy, k. Sardinia, dlv. Turin, cap. mand.,on the decli¬ 
vity of a vlne-clad hUl, 8m. S.K.Turin. Pop.10,000.? It 
to well built, has four handsome squares, and a collegiate 
church said to have been originally a temple of Minerva. 
Its fortress, La Rochetta, was destroyed in the IGth cen¬ 
tury. It has some cotton and linen thread and woollen- 
cloth fisctorles. 

CHIETI, a dty of Naples, prov. Abruzto Citra, of 
which it to the cap., on the narrow crest of a ranee of 
hills, on the right bdnk of the Pescara, about 10 m. from 
the Adriatic, lat. 42® 19' N., long. 14° ly E. Pop. 13,708. 
Streets generally narrow and crooked, and in many parts 
dark and dirty *, but the houses and shops are good, and 
approach nearer to the standard of the metropolis than 
those of most provincial towns. It has a large cathe¬ 
dral, and 4 other churches; a lyceum, or college; a large 
seminary; numerous convents; a society of agriculture, 
arts, ana commerce t an hospital; a workhouse; a mont- 
Hc-pi6t4t and a handsome theatre. It Is the seat of an 
ancnblshopric, of the civil and criminal tribunals of the 
prov.; ana has manutoctures of woollens, silks, Ac. The 
surrounding country is well cultivated and fertile, and 
the population have an appearance of ease, cheerfulness, 
and activity. The Abbe Galianl was a native of Chietl, 
having been bom here in 1728. Perhaps no foreigner 
ever obtained a more perfect mastery over the French 
language. Voltaire said of his famous Dialogues sur Ic 
Commerce des R/es, published in 1770,—“ II semble que 
Platon et Moli&re se soietit rdunis pour composer cet 
ouvroge.*' 

Chietl Is very ancient, being built qn the site of Teate^ 
the capital of tne small but not unimportant tribe of the 
Mnruceini, All accounts agree in describing Teate as 
large, populous, and worthy of being ranked among the 
distinguished cities of Italy. Silfus Itallcus calls It 
Magnum et Clarum. And the remains of a theatre of 
considerable dimensions, a large public edifice, two tem¬ 
ples, a gateway and Mosaic pavement, with numerous 
coins and inscriptions, evince Its ancient magnitude and 
importance. {Del Re Due Sicitie, it. 333.; Craven*s 
Jbmxxij li. .1.; Cramer*s Ancient Italy, ii. 340.) 

CHIHUAHUA, a city of Mexico, state of Chihua¬ 
hua, of which It to the cap.; 740 m. N.N.W. Mexico, 
490 m E. Ouaymas, and 600 m. from the mouth of the 
Rio Grando del Norte; lat. 28° 47' N., long. 107° SV W. 
It is situated in an arid plain, on a rividet which falls into 
an affluent of the Rio Grande. Pop. at one period said 
to have been 70.000; in 1803, 11,600; In 183.6, 12,000. 
Streets regular; houses well built and well supplied with 
water, conveyed to it by an aqueduct 3 m. long. The 
cathedral, a very large and highly ornamented structure, 
was erected at an expense of 1,500,000 doll., raised by a 
duty on the produce of the joining mines. (Pike.) 
The state congress meets here in a neat building. Each 
deputy receives an annual salary of 2,600 doll. The.,town 
is chieily maintained by supplying necessaries to the sur- 


thlther for the mines and domestic purposes from a dis¬ 
tance of 30 leagues. There are several large monasteries 
in the town; but they are much diminish^ in their hf- 
come and in the splendour of their buildings and estab¬ 
lishments since the revolution. The country surrounding 
the city is occupied Iqr extensive haciendas, or farms, in 
whidh larft herds of mules, horned cattle, and sheep, are 
pastured. But, notwithstanding the great capabilities of 
thesidL agriculture is in a very depressed state, the mines 
befaqt ofailects of attention. Of those the most 

celebrated for the quantity of the precious metals drawn 
from it, to El Farral. In the S.B. part of the state; but 
it Is now in so dilapidated a condition, that the amount 
of capital required to re-establish it to too great to 
JuMfr a wsiHpoanded expectation of its returns being 
su^lentio repsqr the outlay. Batopllas, 80 leagues w. 
^ Panas, ouds one of the most productive of the Mexican 
a single mass of pure sRver weiring 426 lbs. 
having been foundln It.-to but foeblyArorked. Oneof ito 
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veins was discovered ^ an Indian, who, on twhmnlng 
across a branch of the Rio del FuerCe after a flood, per¬ 
ceived the crest of a rich lode laid bare by the force of 
the currant, the greatest part pure silver, sparkling in 
the sun. Santa Eulalia fit the E. has long been aban¬ 
doned. The mine of Mordos, near Batopllas, was dis¬ 
covered in 1826 by tWo Indians, brothers, td one of whom 
a little malse to make tortillas had lieen reflised on credit 
the evening before. In two months they extracted from 
it ore of the value of 270,000 doll. The mine of Jesus 
Maria was discovered in 1822, and nearly abandoned 
shortly after, on account of the difflculty of procuring 
I provisions and other requisites. It to situated near the 
I summit of a mountain, and is consequently extremely 
j cold in winter, the surrounding ridges being covered with 
snow: the village is in a temperate valley, hl^ly capa- 
I ble of agricultural improvement. All the lodes near the 
surface contain a considerable quantity of gold, which di¬ 
minishes according to the depth, while that of silver 
I increases proportionally. The immediate vicinity abounds 
with veins forming a circle, of which the village is the 
centre. The pop. of the plain country is almost wholly 
of European descent, the natives having retired before 
them into the mountainous recesses of the Bolson de 
Maplmi. Their principal tribes ore the Apaches, Cuinan- 
ches, and Chichimeques. Mqfor Pike says, that the cor¬ 
ruption of morals is universal; which is only what might 
have been expected from the gambhng nature of the pur¬ 
suits in which most part of the people is engaged ; the 
great fortunes suddenly made by some, and the poverty 
of the great mass of the population; the ignorance of all 
classes; and the debasing influence of the established 
religion. The other more remarkable towns In tlic Ktnte 
are San Bartolomeo, a great mart for the inland trade 
with the surrounding districts; El Parral, near the mine 
of the same name, formerly yexy populous, but now con¬ 
taining but 7,000 inhab.; and Parras, a sm^l town sur¬ 
rounded with vineyards, near a lake of the same name. 
(Humboldt j tVarns Mexico in 1827; Pike's Exploratory 
Travels; Hard's Travels in Mexico.) 

CHILI, or i'HlLE, an indep. state of S. America, 
in the S.W. part of that continent, consisting of a long 
and comparatively narrow strip of country between the 
Andes and the ocean, extending from lat. 2.6^ 20' to 4'/’ 
S., and between long. 7(P and 74° W. ; having N. the 
southern extremity of Bolivia, E. the territ. of La Plata, 
S. E. and S. Patagonia and the Gulph of Aneud, and Stni.t 
of Chacno (which separate it from the Archipelago of 
Chiloe), and W. the Pacific. Length, N. to S., M.K) in.; 
aver.ige breiidlh between 110 and 120 m. Area, with 
Chiloci, perhaps nearly 130,000 sq. ra. Pop. has at dil- 
ferent times been variously estimated from about 600,0* 0, 
(‘A/ters, 4rc.), to 1,.600,000 (American Abnanac, 1840), but 
1,2'K),(MK) is probably not fur from the mark 'Phns e\- 
tont of territory, however, includes the ronntrv of t! i! 
Araueanlans, extending between lat. 37° and w0° .60' 
S., and inhabited by a race of people n«>ver siilKiued l.y 
Europeans, for which a deduction of 28,000 sq. in Ironi 
the above area must be made. The provs. under the 
Chilian government, their extent, pop., Ac., may be 
thus estimated — in the absence of anv recent otheial 
statements —on the authority of Poepplg, the \Veim.ir 
and American Almanacks, the Gcog Journ., Ac. 


rmiuimiio 

Aconcagua 

SanUago 

Holchagua 


Conccitcion 
Valdivia - 


Incijsn. Arauea- 


Total - IVtf.TOU 


Ch. Towns H««l Top. 
(Amcr. Alvu) 


Cuiultnlio 

San Ffhiie .6,(NI0 - 
Santiaao (lKr.0) 

Valparaiio X(i,(NUi — 
Gurieo 2,(M)0 — 
CaiHiuonea 2,0O0 — 
Conve)i(luu lO/iOO — 
Valdivia 7,(N)o _ 
SanCorloa 2.000 — 


Besides these territories, the islands of Juan-Fernandez, 
^ocha, and some others in the Pacific belong to Chile. 

Topography —The country ^ses successively from 
the coast to the Great Cordillera of the Andes; but not 


by a number of suecessivo ternices running parallel to 
each other and to the sea, except in the N. “ lieic, 
the surface,*' as Mr. Miers says, “ is not Jirn'med by a 
series of table heights, reaching from the sea to the foot 
of the Cordillera; hut it is a broad expansion of tlie 
mountainous Andes, which spreads forth Its ramini-a- 
tions from the central longitudinal ridge towards the 
sea, diminishing continually, but Irregubirly, till they 
reach the ocean. . .. These mountain branches arc of 
coiisidorable height, being seldom less than ],00n ft., 
and more generally 2,000 ft. above the bottom of tlie 
valleys which Intersect them: it may, therefore^tbe rea¬ 
dily conceived that there is but little level cowftry bc- 


* The amounts marked tlius, are the flop, of tlie 6. nrova. In 1827. 
aooonUng to Poeiqdx. 
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twflcn Hio inMlIer bramtet of tboie cbaloi; the more 
raliublo pordons were Ibnoed by the bedf ortbe riven 
now comperatlvely imell. uthoo^ there !• eridenoe of 
their hevhig been odm the connee of greeter .itreeme. 
Some of thoM valley* present broad expansions of sur- 
Csoe* audit by way of lUustnition, as thm portion of tiie 
country called the Valley of Aconcagua. These are the 
patches which constitute the finest and boasted portions 
of the middle portion of Chile.** (fi/iVrs** Trm, U Chile, 
1.578,879.) 

The Great Cordillera of the Andes has in S. Chile a 
mean elevation of 18,000 or 14,000 ft. above the level of 
the ocean; but it presents many peaks which rise to a 
considerably greater height, liiese peaks, most of 
• which are volcanic, begin to be numerous beyond lat. 
30C>, and increase In number as we proceed farther S. 
The prindpal one is that of Aconcagua, about lat. 32^ 
lO', which has been proved to he at least 28,900 ft. in 
height iCmt. Fitxrotfe Pofer in Getw. Joans., vlL 148.), 
and therefore tanks third among the mountains of S. 
America. At Intervals It is an active vplcano. N, of 
330 30* the Cordillera Is divided Into two separate 
ranges, enclosing the immense valley of UspallatiL so 
celebrated for Its mineral riches, and other valleys. The 
principal road across the Andes—firom Santiago and 
the Vale of Aconcagua to Mendoxa—crosses Uspallata; 
several other passes from Chili into the La Plata tor> 
ritories exist farther S. (geeANORs.) Between the rami¬ 
fications of the mountain chains and the sea some small 
plains line the coast The shores are mostly high, steep, 
and rocky, as is general along the whole of the W. coast 
of S. America. They have almost everywhere, however, 
deep water near them, and there are ma^ tolerable 
harbours, the best being those of Valdivia, Concepcion, 
Valpufldso, and Coquimbo, though some are safe only 
during (NJitain seasons of the year. The rivers of the 
middle and S. provs. m sufficiently numerous, but they 
are all small. The N^. part of the country is scarcely 
watered by any; and “ from Maypo to Atacama, a distance 
of 1,000 geog. m., all the rivers and streams together 
would not form so considerable a body of water as that 
with which the Rhone enters the Lake of Geneva, or 
as that of the Thames at Staines.** (Schmidtmejfer*$ 
Trav, p. 28.) The rivers retain pretty much the same 
quantity of water throughout the year: they are not 
augmented much at any particular season by the melting 
of the snows, since, while In the summer the snow on the 
upper mountain ranges melts, that on the lower heights 
liquefies even in the winter. They are generally unfit 
for the pui^stts of trade. In the N. there is no stream 
navigable for laden boats for more than 6 m. inland: In 
the middle provs. the Maule is the only one which brigs 
of 150 tons burden can enter at high tide, and these can¬ 
not ascend far; and in the S. the Callacalla, or river of 
Valdivia, is the only one capable of being entered with 
safety by ships carrying 60 guns. Some lakes, or rather 
lagunes, are scattered over the country: ‘they are most 
numerous in the S., and in the prov. of Valdivia and in 
Araucania are bf some tixe. A few are 60 or 70 m. in 
circumferenoe. 

CUnutie is equable and healthy: epidemic diseases 
are rare. The interior is hotter tnan the coast: in the 
former, during Jan. and Feb., the thermometer often 
rises to and 960 Fahr. in the shade; on the latter, 
at the same season, it rises to about 85^ in the day, 
and sinks to 70° or 75° In tiie night. At Santiago the 
mean summer heat firom December to March at mid¬ 
day is about 844<’, and at night 58°. A cool and pl<»- 
sant breeie arises at sunset. Winter begins in June. 
No snow falls on the coast, and frost is rare; on the 
Andes tiie snows remain ft-om June to November. 
About April the rains set in, and fidl at intervals till 
Aug.; but this is only in the 8 . provs. N. of Santiago 
the rnny season is limited to a few occasional showers, 
and in the arid prov. of Coquimbo no rain whatever falls, 
the want of it being occasionally supplied by heavy night 
dews. The N. provs. being at a distance firom the vol¬ 
canoes of the Cordillera, which apparently act as safety- 
valves, are especially subfect to earthquakes. Shocks 
are felt in some parts almost daily; and the country is 
continiially desolated by them, in 1819 the town of 
Copiapo was totally destroyed; and In 18:)6 Concepcion, 
and outer towns on the coast in the middle provs., were 
nearly ruined by an earthquake. (MiVrrs, 1.878—899; 
SekmUUmeyer^ p. 25., &c. : CampbeWt Geog. Joum, vol. 
vi. t MoUnas Voyage of the Adventure and Beagle, ge.) 

Geology, MiaerM, Soil, Ac, — Aocordiim to Behmidt- 
meyer, the high .ebain of the Andes is chiefly composed 
of argillaceous schist, while the lower chains and moun¬ 
tain groups are principally granite. Bienltic, basaltic, 
and felspar porphyries, serpentines of various colours, 
quarts, homble^e and other slates, pudding-stone, 
gypsum, abound in the Cordillera, and fine statuary 
marbleJi said to abound in the department of Copiapo. I 
Chill IMxtremely rich lu metals: silver is found there atl 
a greater elevation than any other metal; it is also met 
with in tlie valleys or bowls in the lower ranges, but, ge- 


aeigllf gpeakliift lU quontliy dsereues m proportion ta 
itsdimuseeftonitlie AlMleiu Gold Is most feMueotly sl- 
tuated at n much lass ehewetkok than sUver; it Is found 
ehlefly In the ** bowls,'* and neriiaps few of the lower 
mountain ranges thnN^outChtU are wlthbut it. Most, 
or perhaps alt the rlvera wash down gold. The copper 
mines are one of the cmef sources of notional wealth. 
Lend and Iron are found in abondance^ but neither is 
much sought^fter. Zinc, antimoiMr, manganese, arsenic, 
tin, sulphur so pure as not to requlro refining, alum, salt, 
and nitre, are luentifiil. Coal mines have been opened 
near Concepcion: the coal Improves with the de^ of 
the mine, and has already become a c o nsiderable article 
of trade and consumption at Valparaiso. The soil of the 
N. provs. is sandy and saline: and in the c^nlon of Ur, 
Mlers, not l-60th part of the N. half of Chi 4 con ever be 
cultivated. Some of the valleys in the central provs., as 
that of Aconcagua, present broad and fertile expanstona 
of surface, and others, being considerably inclined, admit 
of irrigation wherever water can be procured; but the 
hilly parts, being dried and parched during the greater 
part of the year, are incapable of culture S. of the river 
Maule, however, the proportion of cultivable land is 
larger, the soil becoming progressively more stiff and 
loamy. {Miere; SehmUMneyer.) 

Vegetable Proditet$,~~VeTtl\itj increases in pre^rtion 
as we proceed S. Capt. Basil Hall observes: **At 
Concepcion, in the 9. of Chill, the eye is delight^ with 
the richest and most luxuriant foliage: at Valparaiso, 
which lies between 100 and 200 m. farther N., me hills 
are poorly clad with a stunted brushwood, and a flilnt 
attempt at grass, the ground looking everywhere starved 
and naked: at Coquimbo even this brushwood is gone^ 
and nothing is left to supply its place but a wretchcu sort 
of prickly pear bush, and a scanty sprinkling of wiry 
grasses. At Guasco, there is not a trace of vegetation to 
be seen, all the hills and plains being govcred^wlth bare 
sand, excepting where the little solitary stream of water, 
caused by the melting of the snow amongst the Andes, 
gives animation to the channel which conducts it to tiie 
sea. The respective latitudes of these places are 87°, 88 °, 
30°, and ^°.*' (HaWs EetracU Jrom a Journal, As 
Conttable'i Miec. iU. 9, 10.) Kxtensive forests cover 
Araucania and the S. provs. The flanks of the Andes 
also exhibit a profuse vegetation. The Mimota fame~ 
tiana flourishes over most of the countij, and the algarob 
Is nearly os common. The guiltai, the bark of which 
produces a natural soap, is brought to the towns as 
an article of trade; laurels, myrtles, cypresses, and other 
evergreens, grow to such a size as to be highly tisoftil for 
their timber. Most European fruits flourish, but tropi¬ 
cal plants are few. Schmidtmeyer observes, that the 
numerous groves of palm and cinnamon trees, spoken of 
by Molina, have disappeared since his time. Chili pro¬ 
duces many hard woods, which, in a great measure, su¬ 
persede the use of iron in the countij; and Mr. Miers 
says that ** the herbaceous plants and flowers are so rich, 
various, beautiful, and novel, that to a botanist no treat* 
can be greater than a journqr through the Cordillera." 

Animals —The coguar or puma, the jaguar, llama, 
guanaco, numerous monkeys, and other wild animals 
common to this continent, inhabit Chili. A kind of 
beaver {Castor huidibeius) frequents the rivers, and the 
ehmehilla abounds in the dewrt country of the N.; 
both are hunted for their fur, which is mudi prised. 
The great condor, several vultures, pelicans, and many 
other water fowl, flocks of parrots, parroquets, Ac., are 
among the birds; whales, dolphins, cod, pilchards, Ac., 
are caught around the coasts. The skunk, which, when 
pursueo, emits an intolerable odour, is a native of Chill; 
but in other respects this country enjoys a singular free¬ 
dom from annoying or venomous quMrupeds, noxious 
insects, reptiles, Ac. {Miers, vol. i.; Schmidtmeyer £ 
Malte-Sruns Dict.Giog.) 

AgrieaUure and Cattle breeding, — The climate and 
soil of the S. and central parts of Chill axe highly suit¬ 
able for the culture of European grains. S. of lat. 80°, 
the limit at which they cease to attain perfection, voriee 
from 8,700 to 5,900 ft. above the ocean {Poeppig) ; but 
at the height of 3,000 ft. the harvests are extremmy good. 
Only the middle provs., however, produce sufficient corn 
for exportatioi:^ after supplying the wants of their in- 
hab. Aconcagua is by frur the best cultivated prov., and 
that which exports most corn. Its produce goes chiefly 
to the market of Valparaiso. Wheat is the staple, and in 
the N. almost the only grain cultivated. Barley is grown 
in the S.; maise, buckwlfeot, and oats are but little 
raised, and rye it unknown. KidnOT beans are ex« 
ported to Fern, and occasionally to Brasil; all kinds 
of pulse are common; and potatoes are extensively cul¬ 
tivated, though they frdl in flavour. Culinary v^etobles 
are raised, especially near the towns. Water melons 
are very fine, and gourds of a good flavour are pro¬ 
duced in great abundance; the latter are appendages to 
every Chilian dish of boiled meat. Hemp of good 
quality is grown chiefly in Aconcagua. The sugar¬ 
cane luu been tried, but does not succeed Rke and 
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eaauo an imortod. At QuUloU there are eonne good 
" i: In Aconcagua pror. the vlnejardi and <dive 
He yield ap abnudance Of good fruit: and in that of 
-^rjpcton, which wm once cdebrated for lU wine, the 
vtopyards ate itlU extensive, and the gr»P«; 

Toured. Elsewhere, according to Ppopplg (^ff. *» 
CkOi. I. iSh-m.), both orchard and garden cultiv^ 
tfon IS in the background. The olive crofis are goo(^ 
but the oil is ruln^ by a bad mode of t^ment, and 
rondeied unfit for European markets. LlMe care Is 
taken in the culture of corn. The art of agriculture is 
greatly in arrear. The plough, which is everywhere 
alike throughout the country, consists of only a part of 
the trunk el' a tree, with a crooknd branch which serves 
as a handle, the forepart of the trunk being wedge- 
shaped, and .having nailed to it ** a somewhat pointed 
flat plate of iron, which performs the necessary operation 
of coulter and share, neither of which were over heard 
of by the natives.** {Mters.) The yoke is fastened not to 
the shoulders, but to the horns, of the oxen, according to 
the approved ancient Spanish method. The substitute 
ft)r a harrow is a heap of bushes weighed dowir with 
stones; the turning up of the soil by spade digging, and 
tiie use of the English hoe are unknown : and vraat little 
weeding is practised is performed by the hand or the 
blade^ne ^ a sheep. And these miserable expedients 
are resorted to while iron exists in proftislon in the 
country, and furnaces are constantly at work! Lands 
are cultivated until worn out, with the Interval of a 
fallow every 4 or 5 years: no manure is used. The pro¬ 
ductiveness of the soil in Chill appears to have been for¬ 
merly mych overrated. Mr. Miurs observes, that a piece 
of ground recently cleared ** produce to the extent cf 
100 or even 700 fold during the first year; but such lands 
are now scarce In the cultivated parts of Chill; ** and the 
average of the wheat fields may be from 8 to 12 , or of the 
best crops, from42 to 20 fold. (Afiers, i. 871.) Reaping 
is peiformed by means of a rough sickle; and the corn. In 
quantities of about 100 or 150 quarters at a time, thrashed 
out in a hard dry spot of ground, by being galloped over 
by horses. It is then generally left In the open air for 
some months, not being housed till tho rainy season 
begins. 

1 ^'w farms are wholly arable, and such as are so are 
small and situated In narrow valleys. Cattle breeding is 
tho most Important branch of rural industry. In the 
middle provs. the haciendas, or farms, feed often from 
10,000 to 15,000 head of cattle, in some cases as many as 
S0,0^; and on the smallest grazing farms from 4,000 to 
5,000 head are reared. The black cattle in some parts 
are strong and bony, but in the N. small: they are 
dull, and nettMb the beef nor milk they yield is very 
gooA. The horses of Santiago are said to be excellent, 
well broken, and more docile than those of Buenos 
Ayres. Those of tho country generally are well made, 
Hud gallop, though they do not trot, well. Schinldtmeyer 
» says ( Trav. p. 98.) that they are “ so strong and hardy as 
to be able to carry their riders above 80 m. a day at a gal¬ 
lop, with very little rest, and no other food than lucerne 
grass 1 '* The mules and asses are of a good size, hardy 
and strong; the former are the general beasts of burden, 
and are especially used in travelling across the Cordillera. 
Goats are plentuu1|being more fitted than sheep for the 
pastures of Chill. The sheep are said to be very inferior, 
and both the mutton and wool bad. Hogs are not very 
good, and very little of their flesh is consumed. In the 
dry season the cattle are often reduced to great straits 
for want of food. {Poq^ig, 1.121—129.) 

After its conquest by the Spaniards, Chili was divided 
into 360 portions, which were given to as many indivi¬ 
duals ; and though by the Spanish law of succession these 
portions have bm, and continue to be, subdivided fre¬ 
quently, most estates still remain very large. The pro¬ 
prietors of these large grazing estates usually reside with 
their families in the towns, and keep on their farms a 
mqfor>domo *or steward, under whom are a head and a 
few subordinate herdsmen, and these are assisted some¬ 
times hy a few tenants who hold their dwellings under 
tlie proprietor by a kind of feudal tenure, being oblf 
to give ttielr services in any kind of labour that is re¬ 
quired of them, without pay, or for a veir Small remune¬ 
ration. Land Is never leased out toAhe agricultural 
tenants, but flrom year to year; the latter have neither 
oxen for jdoughlug, mares for thrashing, nor capital to 
get in thtfr crops : and all these, and all other kinds of 
■Silstanee. come from the proprietor, who is repaid out 
of the produce of the land, which he besides generally 
.buys up at two-tblrdi or half what the former might 
aeU it for, could he command the necessary funds to 
harvest it. The cultivator, in short, is rather worse off 
than the day-labourer, and is even In the habit of hiring 
himself out as such at times to recruit his means. He is 
desUtute of most comforts, can seldom read or write, nor 
has vasej means within his reach of educating his cbHdren. 
The momenr his harvest or the produce of his gardbirit 
rmm^ ttie Isoidiord gr^ily enforces his right to the 
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droves are even frequenfly turned hi before the produce to 
cut, either utterly destroying the crops, or obliging them 
to be gathered half ripe. The tenant la scarcely ever 
allowed to build his hot on cultivated grounds, to enclose 
his rented land with fences, or to possess any cattle; and 
a multitude of other arbitrary practices tend to keep the 
peon in that state of servitude in which it Is the obi^ of 
the proprietor to retain him. (See especially Miers, i. 
341-876.) 

—The coasts present good fishing ground, 
and with good boats, good nets, and good govmnment 
regulations, the Chilians might be made tolerable fisher¬ 
men;, but, owing In part to some ill-advbed measurea 
adopted the government, Mr. Mlers aflirms that in 
his time tne filners were the most abandoned, lazy, 
and worthless class in the coun^. They seldom 
fish more than a mile from shore, using only canoes of 
the rudest possible construction, or rafts supported on 
large seal-skin air-bagi, both urged onward by means of 
a double-bladed paddle, used firston one side and then on 
the other. 

Mfoet are mostly in the. prov. of Coquimbo, dep. 
Coplap 6 , which, in 1830, contained 103 mines: of these, 
75 were of copper, 24 of silver, and 3 of gold. The quan¬ 
tity of gold produced throughout Chili in that year waa 
410 marcs. The average annual produce of silver at the 
same period, in the dep. above named, is stated by Meyen 
( Ueise um die Erde) to have been about GOO marcs, and 
that of copper 10,000 quintals, 6,000 of which emne from 
tho mines of Checo, which were worked by an Eng¬ 
lish company. A great increase in the produce of the 
mines, within the short space of 4 years, is apparent 
from the following table: — 

Account of the quantity of the precious metals derived 
from the mines of Chili in 1834 {Cons. Return)*.^ 


It is a common saying in Chili, that '* a diligent man 
who works a copper mine is sure to gain; that he who 
opens one of silver may either gain.or lose; but that if 
the mine be of gold, he will certainly be ruined.** This 
is probably owing in great part to the circumstance of 
manyjnincs having been opened or wrought by fiersons 
without capital, who are very soon obliged to suspend 
their operations; land carriage being difficult and la¬ 
borious, and ftiel, water, and fodder very scarce in those 
districts, wlilch are the richest in ore. The mines are 
mostly wrought by two parties, one the proprietor of the 
mine, who supplies the labour, tho other the habilitador. 
who advances the caidtol. The proprietor, who usually 
resides on the spot and superintends the works, is seldom 
wealthy enough to conduct them on his own resources, 
and it is generally the habilitador, or moneyed indi¬ 
vidual, who resides at the port where the metal is 
shipped, who alone derives any ultimate benefit from the 
mine. {Meyeni Halls Schmidimever; Geog. Journals 
Miers, ^c.) 

Manufactures, Trade, ^rc.—The Chilinos are good 
potters, and make light and strong earthenware jars, 
which ring like metal. Hempen cloths, indifferent hemp 
cordage, soap, copper wares made in a very rough man¬ 
ner, leather, brandy, tallow, and charcoal, are amongst 
the chief articles manufactured. The rest are morily 
domestic, and conducted by women. « 

Chili is supposed to be the only American state, for¬ 
merly subject to Spain, whose commerce has increased 
since the separation from tho mother eountry. This 
increase has been very rapid of late years. According 
to an official report, in the year 1 ^ from 18,000 to 
20,000 padLages of foreign goods were deposited in the 
free bonding warehouses; we number in 1834 had aug¬ 
mented to from 70,000 to 80,000. The customs collected 
flrom 1825 to 1829, were, at an average, 888,670 dollars a 
year; and in 1884 thiqr amounted to 1.24],080dollars. 
Weral new public warehouses have been built at Val¬ 
paraiso. Most of the foreign trade is with Great Britain, 
the Imports fttnn which, consisting chiefly of cotton and 
woollen goods, hardware. Icon, &c., amounted, in 1835, 
to fi06,l7&.; 1836, 861,9034; 18;i7, 625,5451.; and 1888, 
413,647/. A coBsidenfole share of the goods imported from 
Britain is subsequently sent to other pastt of America. 
Unens, Ac. are Imported lri>m Germany; silks, paper, 
perftsmeiy, leather, wines, and brandy, from France, to 
I the valfie of 1 , 000,000 dollars; silks, nankeens, tea, sugar, 
j Ac., iVom China and tho E. Indies; tobaceo, sgbnnaoeti 
candles, oil, sugar, and mahhfactured goods, nfom the 
17. States, to about 2,500,000dollars; dyes, coll^, pearls. 
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rc>ru and Central America; cotton, Paraguaj tea, and 
Kuropean goods, from La Plata and BrailL &c. The 
export# ue chiefly bulUon^pp^, hides, tallovr, pulse, 
wheat, fruits, drugs, and European goods re-exported 
to Peru, Bolivia, and Central America. Valparaiso is 
the chief port, and centre of the foreign tirade; in 1885, 
436 trading vesslis, of the burden of M,489 tons, entered 
Its harbour; of these, 63 were British, ^ American 
(U. S.), 44 French, and 160 ChiUan; the burden of the 
last amounted to 18,480 tons. 

Few accommodation exists for internal commerce. 
The only towns of any importance, except the cap. 
Suntiaro, viz. Valparaiso, Coquimbo, Coucepdon, and 
Valdivia, are near jthe sea, and at a great distance from 
each other; and, exc^t between Valparaiso and Santiaop, 
the latter dty and Tolca, there were no roads passable 
by carts in Mlers's time. Foeppig says that there are 
but three or four bridges of any size in all Chill, and 
these have been mostly ruined during the war. The 
mountain torrents and ravines are cros^ in some places 
by Indian banging bridges made of osiers and thongs of raw 
hide, which sometimes sway from side to side, with the 
weight of the person crossing them, in a terrific manner. 

The attention of the government la, iiowever, turned 
towards public works. Canals are projected in the S. 

{ irovs., and new roads in the N., as well as new ports to 
ocilitate the exportation of the produce of the interior 
districts. 

The coins, weights, and measures in use, are similar 
to those of Spain. iPoeppigi Mien i Parliam. Tables, 
1836; Haiti Commerc. Diet., ^c.) 

Public Finances,-~The jmhlic revenue, which, in 1831, 
amounted to 1,517,637 dollars, has since been progres¬ 
sively increasing in amount, and In 1836 amount^ to 
2,175,0U0 dollars. The state expenditure in the same year 
amounted to 1^40,204 dollars, leaving aeiirplus of up- 
wsinls of 330,000 dollars. According to subsequent ac- 
ctiunts, the produce of the revenue in 1838 was, in 
round numbers, 2,275,000 dollars, and the expenditure 
1,1:)(),(KK) dollars. Ever since 1835 there has been a 
surplus of the revenue over the expenditure. 

Uoveniutcnt, Chili is a republic under a president, 
elected for a term of years. It has a congress of 50 
members elected by the different provs. The executive 
power is in the liands of the president, and a council of 
4 ministers. 


'I'ke national rellgitm is the Roman Catholic. The 
clergy are not numerous; they are subordinate to the 
bishop of Santiago. Otiier religions are tolerated; but I 
tiio exercise of their public worship is not allowed. 

People —are mostly of Spanish and Indian descent, but 
there are some negroes and mulattoes. “ The Chilians,’* 
says Mr. Miers, ” though they may be said to possess in 
no degree a single virtue, have the credit of possessing 
fewer vices than other creoles; there is a passlveness, 
au evenness about them approaching to tne Chinese, 
whom they strongly resemble in many respects : even in 
their physiognomy, they have the broad low forehead, 
and contracted eyes; they have the same cunning, the i 
same egotism, ana the same disposition to petty theft.” I 
{Travels, ii. 223, 224.) They are moderate in their 
food, but frequently very dissipated and profligate in 
their habits, and in the towns very fond of dress and 
display. Highway robbery is rare, and so are murders 
in the country, but not in the towns. Education, or 
any taste for the fine arts, have hitherto made but little 
progress. {Miens Sdtmidtmeyer, 

//ictofw. —Previously to the S|]^sh conquest. Chill 
belonged to the Incas of Peru. In 1535 Pfzarro sent 
Almagro to invade the country, and in 1540, Valdivia; 
the latter of whom conquerra most of the country 
excepting Araucania. The revolution, which separated 
the colony from Spain, broke out in 1810; from 1814 to 
1817 it was kept under 1^ the royalist forces: but in the 
latter year the victory of Maynd, gained by San Martin, 
permanently secured the independence of Chili, and 
opened for it a career, which promises a high state of 
national prosperity, unless prevented by internal dis¬ 
sensions. {AmericanEneyd,S Dict,Giog.Univ.,IU.) 

CHILKEAH, an ini. town of Hindostau, prov. Delhi, 
on the borders of the Kumaon dlstr., 110 m. N.E. Delhi, 
lat. 290 24' N., long. 790 5' E. It is a chief mart of trade 
for the W. provinces, with Kumaon, Tib^, Tartary, Ac., 
but is abandoned on the approach of the unhealthy season, 
when dangerous nuUaria mevoils. 

CHILLAMBAKAM, a marlt. town of S. HindosUn, 
prov. Carnatic, 34 m. S. Pondicherry, and a short dis¬ 
tance N. the mouth of the Cdleroon river, lot. IP 28^ N., 


Hindoo temples, of conskieraole antiquity. Some years 
since an extensive Indigo manufhetory was carried on at 
Chlllamtwam. {Hamuion*t E. I. Goa., i. 389.) 

CHILMARRY {Ckalanutri), a town of Hindostau. 
pTov.^fengal. distr. Rungpore, on the Brahmaputra. 36 
m. IW. Rungpore. A festival is annually held here, 
wblchns usually attended by 60,000, and sometimes by 
100,000 Hindoo pilgrims and others. 


CHILOE (ISLAND AND ARCHIPELAGO), a 
large Island in the 8. Pimlflc, near the 8. coast of Chili 
and the N. W. coast of Fati^nia, between lat. 40° 48' 
and 48^50' 8., and having on its £. side 68 small islands, 
86 of which are inhabited; the whole, including the 
town of MauUn on the main land of the continent, forms 
the most 8. prov. of Chili. Shime of Chiloe, oblong; 
length, N. to 8., 120 m.; average breadth, 40 m. Area, 
4,800 sq. m. Pop. (1832), with lU acoamiwnying islands, 
48,830. It is mountainous, and covered wtth wood, chiefly 
a bastard cedar, very durable, and exported in great 
quantities to Peru and Chill. There are several good 
harbours, in all of which vessels of any size may anchor. 
with the greatest safety; and in those of St. Carlos (the 
cap. in the N.E. part of the Island), and Castro, ships 
ride quite land-locked close to the shore in good holding 
ground. Climate healthy, but damp ; at an average, ten 
months of the year may be called rainy. Cold, how¬ 
ever, is not severe: water seldom freezes, and a fall of 
snow is unknown. Little ground Is cleared: the soil is 
rich, though never manurM; it consists of dark mould 
and fine loam upon chalk, and produces good crops of 
wheat, potatoes, fruit trees, cspecMly apples, which yield 
a large quanti^ of cider, &c. Wine is prohibited, and 
spirits are rarely seen. Tobacco, being a government mo- 
nopolVr is very dear; and Captain Blanckley, in 1834, pur¬ 
chased for one poimdof it, ** 12 fowls, 3 bags of potatoes, 4 
dozen eggs, and half a boat-load of oysters.” Dmnestlc 
animals are largely reared. In 1832 there were 100,000 
sheep and lambs, 5,000 goats, 8,800 black cattle, and 
6,600 horses. The sheep are bred solely for their wool, 
and are never eaten. The island swarms with hogs, 
and the hams of Chiloe are celebrated in S. America. 
Poultry and fish are very abundant. Principal exports 
—planks about 260,900, and hams 7AOO annually; brooms, 
hides, woollen cloths, &c., to the value of about 25,0C0 
dollars a year. Between 1827 and 1831, 93 Chilian trad¬ 
ing vessels, burden 12,693 tons, and 49 foreign vessels, 
burden 7,761 tons, entered the port of San Carlos. The 
archipelago possesses about 1,500 coastingvessels. Money 
is here nearly unknown, and traffic is conducted by 
barter, or payment in indigo, tea, salt, or Cayenne pepper. 
All these articles are much valued, espedally tne first 
for dyeing woollens, for the weaving of which there is a 
loom in every house. 

I The archipelago sends 1 mem. to the Chilian congress. 
Tlic whole cost of the government, including expenses 
of fortresses, &c., is no more than from 80,000 to 40,000 
dollars a year. The public revenue is chiefly derived from 
a tithe on all produce, paid in kind. There are numerous 
churches and chapels, but few priests, la 1832, there 
were 31 government schools in the island, with 1,270 
pupils. The chief towns ore San Carlos, which is forti- 
fled and has about 2,000 inhab., Castro, and Maulin. A 
good road, 64 m. long, runs between the two former 
towns. According to Captain Blanckley, the golden 
age would seem to be revived in this part of the world. 
” Murders,” says he, ” robbery, or persons being in debt, 
are never heard of: drunkenness is only known or seen 
when European vessels are in port: not a private 
dwelling in the towns or country has a lock on the 
doors,” and the prison is in disuse. The inhab. are 
passionately fond of music and danciiw. Chiloe was the 
last possession held by Spain in the Facifle: it has be¬ 
long^ to Chili only recently. {Blanckley, in Geqgr. 
Journal, iv. 844—861.; Visage qjT ike Adventurer and 
Beagle j Pogtpig, ^.) 

CHILTERN HILLS, a ridge of chalk hills in Eng¬ 
land, traversing the co. of Buckie and reaching from 
Trifig. in the co. of Hereford, to Goring, on the Thames 
In Oxford. Wendover Hill, in Bucks, the highest part of 
the range, is 906 ft. above the level of the sea. Camden 
says that these hills were once thickly covered with trees, 
which were a receptacle for thieves till thqy were cleared 
by the abbot of Sft. Alban’s. {Gibson's Camden, 1. 327.) 
An office, called the stewmiHMdp of the ChUtern-hun- 
dreds, was established at a remote period. Whatever 
were formerly its duties, they have long since ceased; 
and it Is now nominal only, being kept up to afford mems. 
of the R of C. an opportunity, by accepting it, of va¬ 
cating their seats. 

CHIMBORAZO, one of the hig^t summits of the 
Andes, which see. 

CHINA (EMPIRE 01^, a vast countyqf S.&. Asia, 
between lat. 20° and 66° N., and long. 70i° and 144° £., 
In form nearly square, being bounded on tte £. ana 
S.E. by those 'arms of the Facifle Ooean known as the 
Gulph of Tartary, the Sea of Japan, the Yellow Sea, th$ 
Strait of Formo^ the Chinese Sea, and the Gulph of 
Tonquin; on the land sides by Tonquin, Iaos, ana Bir- 
mab: S.W. and W. Independent Tartary; askd N. 
for the immense extent qf 8,300 m. by Asiatic Ruieia. 
Its extent flrom the borders of Kckhan and BudiAshan 
to the Mof Okhotsk is 3860 m., and itogreatest width 
from the frontiers of Daouria N. to Tonquin 8., is 2,100 
m.; inclosing altogether, a s|i^ of about 6J00,000 so. m. 
Thus, the Chinese empire includes all the ti^ laod 
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aroouht df podulatlfm and of wedth united under one 
coremmetit m the world. The coait ttne hy an ea- 
teot ofabcnre and the totol 

the empireliabout 13,8S0 m.; but more d^ed par- 
tleulan of the lurrounding poueMloni of China inuit 
be fought in the articlei Aaii, Tibet, ^"^olia, 
Manchooeia, Iflandt of HIiman, Fohmom. Tc hoiaw, 
Ac.; our builneu in tbjb place bring entirely with China 

** China.*— The area of China Proper doei not mceed 
a fourth part of the Whole empire. It If true that Itf 
dlmenilona have not been fatlilkctorny determined, and 
it will be aeen that our estimate of the extent of the 
empire, as well os of China Proper, dlflTers from the 
calculations of preceding geographers; which, indeed, 
widely dlswee with each other, except where the 
mistakes of one writer have been coplw by another. 
To determine Its extent 17 linear measuFements have 
been made; two upon native maps, which have been 
carefuUy compared with European maps, and the result 
In referenee to China Propw ftanas thust—for its 
length, from N. to S., 1,474 m.; breadth, from W. to E. 
1,.355 m. But these are not the longest straight lines 
that may be mode to Intersect its surfisce; since, from the 
N.E. comer to the frontiers of Birmah, the distance is 
1,669 m., and from the N.W. extremity to the Isle of 
Amoy, it is 1,5.57 m. The entire area contains 1,848,870 
sq. m.f The coast is upwards of 2,600 m. in len^h, 
while the land frontier occupies a space of 4,400 m. 
Thus, China Proper is about 8 times the sise of France, 
and 11 times that of Great Britain (Staunton,) (Tab. 
Gcog. Chin. Votive j Ogilbu, i. 7. and Map; Du Hulde't 
General and Partieuiar Maps ; Lord Macartnnt's Do.; 
Arrowemitk's AtlaP, pi. 27. 39. 8S, 33.; GuM^s China 
Opened, 1. 21-67.) 

General Aspeet-^-Great Plain.^The first object that 
invites attention in the general aspect of China Is its 
Great Plain, which, occupying the N.E. part of the 
conntry.ls above700m. in length,and varies In width from 
150 to near 500 m. The entire area incloses no less than 
6 provinces, and a space of 210,000 sq. m., beibg 7 times 
greater than the plain of Lombardy. It is extremely 
populous; and if we might depend upon the census of 
1813, no fewer than 170,0(X),000 mouths’*—the Chinese 
expression for souls—are fed upon its surface I The N. 
portion, bounded by the great wall, is dry and sandy, and 
Its E. portion, bordering on the sea. and between the 
two groat livers the Hoang-ho and the Yang-tso-Klang, 
by which It Is intersected, is low, swampy, and studded 
with lakes. Bat notwltlistandlng these deductions, it 
may be sold to be, on the whole, extremely fertile. It 
has few trees, but is every where well watered; is cul¬ 
tivated with the utmost care, and produces vast quantities 
of rice, with cotton, wheat, Ac. 

Mountains and //i/fs. —The mountainous and hilly 
districts of China comprise about half its area. A por¬ 
tion of the great mountain system of E. Asia entering 
this country at its N.W. ana 8.W. frontiers, subsides 

t treviously to Us termination near the sea-coast into low 
lills; so that, traring their course backwards from E. to 
W., they gnulually ascend in terraces or slopes, and give to 
the S. and W. districts a mountainous, and to the E. di¬ 
visions a hilly charactw. N.W., at about 34* N. lat., and 
108* E. long., the great Pe-ling ranm, which has already 
traversed a portion of Tibet from W. to E., is joined by 
the Yun-llng cholm which entering China at about 31* 
N. lat., aiuf 101* B. long., descends southward nearly 
to the prov. of Tun-nan. Those mountains form the 
easternmost edge of the high table lands of E. Asia, are 
snow-capped, and inaccessible to the natives; being ac¬ 
tually left blank in the Chinese maps. (Batrfr, 1.131.) 
AnotW ridge, Joining the Pe-ling at the same point, 
takes an opposite or N.N.B. direction, and entering the 
empire in the prov. of Shen-se, reaches nearly to 110* 
of E. long. Another arm of the Pe-ling—the I'a-pa-ling 
chain—interiectB the country from W. to B. to about 
115* E. long.; tiie Pe-ling itself continuing in its former 


re Mve bamwsa diii name ihom the Malaji, who call China 
1. ttaeotally ■paakina, the Chlneie call their empire after die 
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eeffkred ae the dimensions of China, with some 
_ fleneetnesB, it is right toquote the statements 

_ __ Lord Maeanmy II7B7)glresUie«noa of China 

. ret Wi^4HMsq.w., wbioh has Mn oopled by Fliikensn and 
yiW.LBSife8»mi<iail)glvia.l,4»>^^ sq.m. The Qjiartmfr 
Mm iJvifJMhhk states, at p. 490. that the surfkoe *• ineat 
W te taken at 1,080,000 sq. m. or l,075,t00,000 
oerss.* M&lriruaSB}, evIdenUymldad I9 a misprint .In the Ai- 
imtiddenef MaUo-Bmn, s^ down Sw oiaa^ 5374)00 sq. m. 
— ^Xl.), while atp.57.of Uwsamewoiktiiannm* 
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course, givea out nrloua bretiidfot Hrhldi tmerie Ibd 
eenfril provtocei. The other ufountain chains Join the 
stupend^s Himriaya ridges, and enter the country at 
Us S.W. extremity in the province of Yun-nan, mm 
whose high table lands the most extensive Chinese 
ranges rise. The Yun-lfaig, the most southerly of these 
chirint, runs nearly B. into the prov. of Qnang-tung. 
But Ity (hr the most Important mountain range Is the 
Kan-ltngi wbidi hranchingoff from the northern edge of 
the Yun-nan highlands, runs eastward to within 150 m. 
of Canton; it then inclines to the N.E. to its termination 
near the harbour of Ning po; having given out many 
branches, some of the mountains belonging to which rise 
above the snow-line. (Maeariney*s Embassv, pp. 207. 
i4fi. 259.; Sorrow, 11. 841., 111. 89.183.; Malte-Bpm, IL 
554,556.; Davis, p. ISO, 181.) Most of the mountafns here 
enumerated end in low hills in the eastern provinces, 
which consequently comprise the hillp Uriels. These 
are the most picturesque portions of China; and being 
covered with noble forests, crowned with pagodas, and 
with cities along their sides, give to the country a mag¬ 
nificent aspect, without interrupting its culture. 

Rivers and Lakes. — It is to her mighty rivers that 
China is chiefiy iadebted for that fertility which is at 
once tlie source of her riches, and of her vast population. 
The Uoang~ho, or yellow river, and the Yang-tse-Kiang, 
or ** son of the ocean,** rank in the first class of rivers. 
** These two great streams, similar both in rise and des¬ 
tination, descend with rapidity from the great table lands 
of central Asia, and each of them meets a branch of 
mountains which forces it to describe an Immense cir¬ 
cuit, the Hoang-ho to the N., and the Yang-tsc-Kiang 
to the S. Separated by an interval of 1,100 m., the one 
seems Inclined to direct itself to the tropical seas, while 
the other wanders off among the icy deserts of Mongolia. 
Suddenly recalled as if by a recollection oPtheIr early 
brotherhood, they approach one another like the Eu¬ 
phrates and Tigris, In ancient Mesopotamia; where, 
being almost conjoined by lakes and canals, they ter¬ 
minate, within a mutual distance of 110 m., their ma¬ 
jestic and immense course.** {^MaRe-Brun, ii. 666.) The 
waters of the Hoang-ho bring down from its sources 
large quantities of yellow clay, which not only tinge 
them with that colour; but supply the banks with alluvial 
soil. Large deposits of this clay are constantly being 
made at the mouth of the Hoang-ho; so that the depth 
of the Yellow Sea has sensibly diminished. The Yang- 
tsc-Klang, is, however, the pride of China. It is the chief 
artery of the country, and undoubtedly one of the largest 
rivers of Asia. This stream is also heavily charged with 
riluvluni, for at its exit into the sea — near which it is 
from 15 to 20 m. broad—continued depokits have formed 
the 1. of Tsmig-ming, besides numerous banks. The tri¬ 
butaries received Into this river during its course, which 
is about 2,300 m., aro innumerable: and, with tlie canals, 
connect it with the whole empire. Both the rivers, 
especially the Hoang-ho, which has a very rapid course, 
occasionally overflow their bonks, and in spite of many 
strong artificial mounds, cause the most destructive in¬ 
undations. The river next in importance is the Ku-ho, 
or Yuii-liang river, which flows N.E. till it joins the Pei. 
ho, or Pekin river: the latter rises in the mount aius 
N.W. of Pekin, near which city It becomes navigable 
for boaU; and is, during the rest of its course, the most 
populous stream of a country where a large proportion 
of natives live upon the water in Junks: their united 
waters flow into the sea in the most W. angle of the Pc- 
che-lee gulph. The Ta-sl-Ktang, Choo-Klug, or Can¬ 
ton river, rising in the prov. of Yun-nap, takes an £. 
course to the plains of Canton, and having received the 
Fc-kl-ang, the Ta-ho, and other smaller streams, forms 
an mstuary known as the Bocca Tigris, by whldi it is 
finally discharged Into the China Sea, after a course of 
600 m. There are a vast number of other rivers, some 
of which fall into the sea, and others into the great lakes. 
The Brahmaputra, Irawaddy.Thaluen, Menam, Ac., have 
their sources in the S.W. parts of China. (Journal 
BogtU Geogr.SiK., iii. 305.; Lindsay's Voyage in the Lord 
Amherst, passim; Gutvlaff** Voyage, passim; China 
Opened, 1. 29. and 61—168.: Malte-Bmn, 11.555-557.) 

The principal lake in China Is the Tunting-hoo, 220 m. 
in clrc. ft receives the waters of many considerable 
rivers, and fiimishes an Important affluent to the Yang- 
ise-Kiang, which passes near its N. extremity. After a 
fiirther course of between 200 and 300 m., this great 
river receives the surplus waters of the Po-Yang-hoo 
lake, which also is of great dimensions, and is the reci¬ 
pient of many considerable streams. This lake is sur¬ 
rounded by pMturesque and finely-wooded hills. Indeed. 
Itt scenery is so much admired, that its shores are the 
fkvottrito spot where Chinese poets muse and write their 
venlfledpm. ft is, however, sutiJect to sudden tempests, 
wMhh render Its navlgaiion dangerous. The envicons of 
theTai-hoo lake,near the E. coast, lat. 31* N.. loi^ 120 * 
B.,an even more picturesque than those of the JStvana. 
bavlng gained the name of the ** Chinese Arcedla!^ The 
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Rong-tie-hoo, beUw iltuated imr the Jimetfon of Hit of «aKb and atone. (Asrreie, Ml.) fhe ahiioM, 
Grand Canal with toe Yellow HWer, li mudi fitegiMmted nrUcdi iM ttf watort $t momhuj level, are all of 
on account of it! advwytaaeoui potltom. All the lakes, veif ifai^Mlistnicttoli. In %fiiW reeds, and where 
In foet, ftiniish interm^ of eommunlcaUon. hni are mjM atosM are only .aceesslbjie bf nms of Idborl- 
ahundantlv stocked with flsh. China oontalns several untamed peetei, Qilnese Indiislmis lidlvapparent, 
smsller lakes, but the whole do not occupjr any great Three moimtato pa^ traverM m Kan-ling; 
proportion of her vast surfkee. (CUae Dtpaaed, L 81.{ K. of Canton, is estimate by Sir G. Stauntcm to 
^emiie, 11. 887.881., Ill 1&) 8,000ft. ahote the sea ; yet vast quantities of goods are 

CorislL —The coast of China has yet to be dsicribed. conveyed over this pass Orem Gai^ to the interior by 
If our statement be correct, that the sea-coast extends eoeffew or porters. The obstacles to communication 
for a,600m., there is only one mile of coast to every 539 m. presented ly the Pe-Ung uid Ta-pa>llng ranges are 
of territory; but Internal navigation is carried on so greatly diminished by an artificial road sometimes con- 
extenslvcly that this deficiency has no 111 eflhct upon ducted over yawning clefts by arches, in other places 
Chinese commerce. Commending at the N.B., the coast deeply cut through high mountains, and extending alto, 
opposite Corea is bold and rocky, but, on approaching getner for 150 m. In short, wherever intercourse is 
the gulf of Fe-che-lee, presents a low and sandy shore, expedient between any two parts of China, no natural 
scarcely perceptible from the sea. The bar formed in impediments are too gigantic, no labour or expense too 
this bay, at the mouth of the Pei.ho, makes its bed in- great, to overcome them. 

conveniently narrow, and, when the S. winds blow, the The following summary of the general appearance 
whole adjacent country is overflowed to a great extent, of the cities and towns of China is supplied by Guts* 
The coast of the Shan-tung peninsula is bold and rocky, laff:->**The districts on the sea-coast are generally 
so indented as to aflbrd excellent harbours; but, once the best Inhabited and the richest; 'the tracts along 
rounded, the low swanmy character of coast is again the Yang-tse-Klang the most fertila Large and flou- 
presented as for as the Tchusan islands. Meantime, the rishing cities are found only where a ready water 
two great rivers have brought down their immense de- communication with other parts of the empire can be 
posits from the interior, which give Its name to the carried on. The greatest sameness exists in all the 
Yellow Sea. The mud is so thick as to retard the head cities. In the larger ones are a few well paved streets, 
way, and aflbct the steering of ships; and this great gulph lined with shops; but the greater part of toe streets are 
win, in process of time, become a vast alluvial district, very narrow, extremely filthy, and planted with mere 
like Bengal and Egypt. The present inclination of the hovels. The suburbs of many cities are much.larger than 
bottom is about a foot In a geographical mile, or some- the cities themselves; and it Is by no means extraordinary 
what less than 1 In 8,000; and it is probable that the to see an immense walled space without any houses, 
Ixittnm of the Yellow Sea, as it rises, will likewise jp'a- where formerly a city stood, villages and hamlets have 
dually approximate to a horizontal plain.** (lfa//'s a beautiful appearance at a distance; but on entering 
ttgn^ 1. 87 ) This sea is nearly surrounded with Islands, them one sees nothing but a heap of houses irregularly 
The coast down to the strait of Formosa continues low, thrown together, tlie outside fair to behold, but the inside 
and, except where it faces the Tchusan islands, and in without furniture or comforts, and moae filthy even toan 
the prov. of Fokien, is but little indented. The strait a stable. This does not apply to one district only, but it is 
itself abounds with headlands, and is also so thickly common to most. Although the fields and galena are 
studded with islands which are but Imperfectly notified beautifully laid out, there yet appears in them little at- 
even in the best charts, that navlgatloh is, by Captain fention either to elegance or pleasure. The gardens are 
Hall*s account, ** exceedingly trying to the nerves.** The veiy few ; and a Chinese grandee delights more in arttfl* 
Quang-tong shore is bold and high, except in the re. ciaf landscapes laid out in a small compass, than in an 
cesses of the numerous bays and harbours. A narrow extensive park or a flower-garden. Utility is studied In 
peninsula is thrust out far into the sea at the W. extro- preference to pleasure. The grandeur of natural scenery, 
mity of Quang-tong, and forms, with the island of Is in many parts of China as striking as In many parts of 
Hafiuui, a narrow channel, which is shoal, full of sand the world. Mountains, crags, rivulets, and valleys, both 
banks and rocks, so that even the native flat-bottomed picturesque and romantic, are found in most provinces. 
Junks are exposed to great dangers. The rest of the. Commanding situations are chosen for temples, the 
shore Is washed by the Tonquln gulph, which Is studded haunts of superstition and idolatry. These serve likewise 
with small islands. iHaiF$ Voyages., 12mo. edit. i. 21— for taverns, stages, public halls, and gambling-houses. 
46.1 Gatatiaff*s Voyage., passim i Li-wUay's Voyage i The building of houses is regulated bylaw; none is al- 
Joumal GetM, Soc, lii. 297—810.) lowed to exceed a certain dimension. Public halls have 

Public Wwks-^ Aspect qf Cities and Totmu. — An little to recommend them ; the Chinese were never great 
amount of human labour, probably unmatched by any architects; they understood the building of dwelling- 
other niUion in the world, except ancient Egypt, has houses, bpt not of palaces.'* (CAi'iia Gpciici/, k 57, 68.) 
lM*ea expended on the public works of China, by which C/imote.—Connected with this sutaject there are some 

the natural aspect of the country has been materially singular circumstances. Situated between the 90th 
varied. Tlie first and most stupendous of these is and. 42nd degrees of N. lat., and the most E. long, 
the great wall, built several hundred years before the of any part of the Old World, the temperature of 
Christian ssra, to protect China from Tartar incur- China is veiy low for its geographical position. Its' 
sions. It extends along the whole N. frontier, from the climate may also be said to be one of extremes ; and 
gulph of Leatong, in 190°, to the N.W. extremity of while at Pekin, which is nearly \° farther S. than 
the empire, in about 99^ E. long., and 4(P N. ‘lat., Naples, the mean temperature is that of Britany, 
being, including its windings, about 1,950 m. in length: the scorching heats of summer are greater than at 
it is carried over the tops of the highest mountuns, Cairo, and the winters as rigorous a« at Upsal 1 But 
through the deepest valleys, and continued by bridges In so extensive a territory there are necesswly many 
ovCT rivers. Its height varies from 15 to 30 ft. It is variations. The W. districts are much Infliienced 
15 ft. across at the top; and, at short interval^ square by the colds diflfhsed by the mountains, while the cli- 
towers are erected, some of them 37 ft. high. The wall mate of the maritime provinces is modified hy the sea. 
is composed of earth faced with masonry, the top or At Canton,' which is under the tropic, the'heat during 
platform being paved with square tiles. It is now in a July, August, and September, is excessive,—then occur 
state o^ecay, being no longer required, since the union those inghtftil tornadoes, called typhoons, spreading 
of the Tartv with the Chinese territory, for Its original devastation in their course, which, however, do not 
purpose. {Davis, i. 186.; BclTs Travels, li. 88.) extend far beyond Canton. At toe breaking up of these 

The Great Canal commences at Hang-tchou, near toe hurricanes, the transitions from toe heat of day to cold 
mouth of the Tching-tang.chiang river, in about 30° 92* and foggy nights are more violent and sudden than in any 
N.lat., and 119° 45* E. long., and, extending N., unites other part of toe globe. The N. winds set in about 
first with the Yang-tse-Kiang, and then with the Hoang- Novemtev, and bring with them cold as intense as the 
ho, terminating at Lln-tcing, on the Eu-ho river, m preceding heats. The mean temperature of Canton is 
about 37° N. lat., and 116° E. long. The direct distance 76^ Fahr. The climate of the interior is not however, 
between toe extreme limits of the canal is about 619 m., with few exceptions, so extreme, particularly towards the 
but. Including its bends, it Is above 650 m. in length; and N. frontier, where the summers are genial; and though 
as the Eu-ho, which is a navigable river, unites with the the winter be cold, it is dry, and does not check toe 
Pei- bo, also navigable, an Internal water commnnlcation growth of fruit; but the N. winds bring clouds of white 
is thus established between Hang-tchou and Pekin, sand, which aflBlct the natives with ophthalmia. The 
across 10° of lat. And 1^ the junction of smidler canals W. frontier districts of Yun-nan and Sze-chueu are said 
and numerous rivers, the Great Canal not only assists to be unhealthy, and are selected as places of banishment 
in the irrigation of immense tracts of land, but afiTords for Chinese convicts. The central provincesjpresent n 
a ready means for conveying its produce to all parts of striking contrast to those already named. Thera the 
the empire. But, apart from its utility, the Great Canal climate exhlUto a happy medium between the rigour ot 
does not rank high as a work of art. Avast amount of the N. regions and the enervating heats and sodden 
labour has, however, been expended upon it: for though colds of the S. The Klang-se .. toe most Ckvoured in 
it mosttopuses through a flat country, and winds about this respect. The fidl of rain in China varies con- 
to preside its level, its bed is in parts cut down to slderaUy in dillbrent years. Humboldt states—with. 
a consicftxble depth, while in other parts It is carried out naming on what authority—that the average quantity 
over extensive hollows, lakes, &c., on vast .mounds per an. is 70 in.; though it nas been known to axe^ 
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90. lOanjr rldlent earthauakfii Iiavc been felt in China. 

art. G*^/' Chino_ppetud, L 8 K fp. 


. i. loi, 193.; Geology, li. 


pe<n»led Mmtrjr. of any 
irfd. ^rhe Jesuit Senkedo, 


lieveotobe the roost densely peopu 
cooiiderable' extent. In the world. T__ ----- 
writing in 1645. remarks, that, after Hying in the 
S3 years, he was no less surprised on leaving thw ra 
his first arrival, at the immense numberof ^sont he 
met with, not only in the towns and dtles, hut on the 
highways. « where,” says he, ” there is at all times as 
large a browd m is usually to be met with <m some great 
festival or puUic occasion.” The Jesuit Amiot, found¬ 
ing on offlcid documents, estimated the pop. in 1743 at 
about 143 . 000 , 000 , which, adding for some classes that 
he had omitted, may be carried to about 160.000,000; 
and in 1792, Lord Macartney was informed, by a man¬ 
darin, ” a plain, unaflbcted, honest man,” whose state¬ 
ment Is Sind to have been inadd on the authority of 
oflicial documents, that the pop. was 383,000J)00, and 
later accounts carry it up to above 860,000,0()91 
We confess, however, that, with the exception of that 
of Amiot, these statements appear to us to be altogether 
incredible, and that, in point of fact, we have no certain 
Information as to the pop. of China. According to the 
statements In Chinese official works, the^p. of the 
empire amounted, in 1393, to 60,645,000; and in 1678 to 
60 , 692 , 000 . It is supposed to have continued at or about 
this amount till the Tartar conquest in 1644, a year 
before the publication of Semedo’s work.* But it ap¬ 
pears ftom an imperial proclamation quoted in the 
Chinese Jtnms^tovw, issued in 1792, and said to be founded 


on oincial data, that the pop. had been reduced in 1711 
to 28,605,716! (vol.l. p.366.; CVtnton,183d.) This extraorffi- 
nary diminution is attempted to be explained in the 
work now referred to, by thok mortality occasioned by 
the long and Moody wars that accompanied the esta¬ 
blishment of the>Mancboo dynasty, by the fact of some 
of the provs. in the S. not having been fully subdued 
when this census was taken; and by the circumstance 
of a poll-tax being then imposed, which made It for the 
Interest of indlviduols to escape being enrolled in the 
census. How, admitting the force of some of these state¬ 
ments, though we believe them to be greatly overstated, 
and alloiring that but for the wars occasioned by ibe 
Tartar conquest, and the imperfectly subdued state of 
parts of the country, a correct census taken in 1711 
would have given a pop. of GO or 70 millions ; still, we 
ask, can it be credited that the pop. should have in¬ 
creased from even that amount, In 1711, to above 
300,000,000 in 1792 ? Had China been a new country, or 
had the IWtars, by whom she was overrun in the 17th 
century, been distinguished by their superior iutelli- 
gence and industry, an increase of this sort might have 
been possible. But the reverse of all this is the fact. 
China has been settled and civilised for many centu¬ 
ries ; the great works undertaken and completed by her 
Inhabit, at a very remote period, show that she had 
then been pretty thickly peopled; and it is admitted, 
on all bands, that In China the arts have been for ages 
in a nearly stationary state. The Tartars imparted to 
her little that was new. They were, in truth, mere roving 
herdsmen; and though they might have given the Chinese 
some instruction in predatory warfare, they could com¬ 
municate to them no usefol art, science, or ioventlon. 
Under these circumstances, we contend either that the 
former official accounts of the pop. must have been grossly 
underrated, or that the later ones roust be grosuy ex¬ 
aggerated. But supposing that the pop. really amounted 
to 160,000,003 about 1760, is it credible that it should have 
exceeded 330,000,000 in 1792, and 362,447,000 in 1812 ? It 
would require the best possible evidence to make any rea¬ 
sonable person believe what Is so directly at variance with 
all the established principles; and no such evidence 
lias been, or, we believe, can be,jrivenwlth respect to 
the alleged Increase of pop. in ^Ina. Whether the 
empire could support the pop. that has been ascribed 
to ft, is a question on which it is needless now to enter. 
We believe, however, with M. De Guignes, that the 
fertility of the country has been greatly overrated; but 
whether that be so or not, we submit tliat the rate of 
Increase exhlbltixl by the censuses is sudi as could have 
been realised only in an unoccupied and very fertile 
eountry, colonised^ a ^ople far advanced in the arts; 
«nd that it Is all but absurd to suppose that It should be 
realised in an old settled country, with stationary arts 
like Ohiaa. (For a forther discussion of this subject, 
see tlwoatoeneDt work of De Guignes, Voyages d Peking, 
4 c. lU. 65-86.) e -wa 

We suMoin an account of the area of the different 
provs. as given by Lord Macartney, and their pop. as 


lilmaalf ch>M some ststements whmoc it ft Inferred 
tiiu Qm pop., Htaont rS40, anMnmtad to nUmt 290jm0,l)00l Bttt 




given by Amiot In 1748, by Lord Macdrtnqy In 1793# 
and by the official returns in 1813. 



But the censns for 1813 odds an additional sum of 
1,413,982 mouths for the pop. of Shing-king, Keih-lin, 
Turfan, Lobnor, and Formosa; and 188326 families for 
those engaged in the service of the emperor; and suimosing 
the latter to consist of 4 mouths each, the total pop., 
according to the census of that year, will be 362,447,183. 

A glance at the above table must satisfy every body 
that the account of the pop. furnislied to Lord Macart¬ 
ney, In 1792, and the census of 1813, cannot both be ac¬ 
curate. The lust shows an excess over the former of 294 
millions in the aggregate; but it would appear that iu 
the majority of the provinces there has been no increase; 
but, on the contrary, a diminution, in some instances, of 
nearly a half! It may, however, be confidently affirmed, 
that no such d^inution has taken place; and conse¬ 
quently that the statement of Lord Macartn^*s ** honest ” 
informant is completely erroneous; or, which it most pro- 
bable, that both It and the census are in this predicament. 

Ijocal Divisions, — Though the geography of the 
world be not much studied in the “Clelestial Empire,” 
the more minute details of local toponaphy are no where 
better understood. The survey of the Jesultt, made 
by order of the emperor Kang.he, Is said to be very 
correct; and every district of any importance bas since 
found a geogrwher, who describes It, If not so scienti¬ 
fically as the Catholic missionaries, with the utmost 
minuteness, so tliat, with little difficulty, a library of 
3,000 vols. might be collected treating exclusively of 
Chinese geography. Nothing can be more systematic 
than the manner in which the whole empire is divided. 
Each prov. is portioned off into provincial districts; 
while the towns and cities are divided into the Ist class 
(/on), ' 2 d class {tekoo), and 3d class {helM). Formerly 
China Proper consisted of 16 provs.; but in Ke&i-Lniig*s 
time the largest were bisectea, and there are now 18. 

Northern Provinces, —\, Pe-chc-le (the independ¬ 
ent) is subdivided into 16 districts, the most W. of 
which are very fiat; the central ones somewhat hilly; 
while those on the sea-coast along the Pe-che-lee 
gulph, are low and marshy, ^ekln, the metropolis 
of Northern China and residence of the court, is si¬ 
tuated in this prov., about 60 m. flrom the great wall, 
and 100 m. from the sea. The Pei-ho flows through 
Pe-cbe-lec, disemboguing at the small sea port of 
koo. The ehia ports are Tong-choo ana Tein-sing. 
It Is a curious fact, and one which does not square well 
with the popular notions of absenteeism; that despite the 
residence or the court, the bulk of the population are 
probably more depressed in this than in other prov. 

( Sorrow, 496.) 2. Bhan-se, or Chan-se (west of the moun- 




branra of which (the inner great wall) separates its E. limit 
firom Pe-che-lee. It is sm to have been the most early 
occupied part of China. Its mouataiuoas porrions are 
not, however, hhbltable, and many other lecallties afford 
but a scanty subsistence. Hence it has no large or re- 
morksAfle cities. 3. Shen-se, or Chen-se (west of the 
pass) Is also separated firom the Mongolian herders by the 
great wall, which in this place is kept in good r^iair. 
The mountains In this prov., which are more rugged 
than high, contain gold mines, but these are not allowed 
to be worked, lest the attention of the people should 
be withdrawn firom agriculture. The valleys through 
which the HeUho and the Han-Kiang run are feitile in 
millet, wheat, and pulse, but are too dry to produce much 
rice. Swarms of locusts flrequently appear in Shen-se, 
destroying the harvest, and converting jmllhig valleys 
Into wastes. The chief town is Se-gon-foo, ope of the 
largest in the empire. 4. Kan-suh (volunf. 7 awe) 
and Shen-se, formerly united, made one laMe prov., 
extending over a space of 164,008 sq.. m. JKan-siih 
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dftftrlrt is most assiduously laid under contribution by 
tlie inhab. : every Inch of ground being tenanted. Al 
the port of Cha-poo, a large trade is carried on with 
14. Fo-Kien (happy establishment), which forms 
the W. shore of the Formosa channel, la moimtalnous. 
Barren hills and sandy plhins are, in truth, ttie natural 
characteristics of Fo-Klen, but Chinese industry has 
made the land frultftil. The tea-plant thrives In ner- 
fecdon, and the ** China orange ** Is chiefly derived iWmi 
this prov. The maritime commerce of Fo-KImi is ex¬ 
tensive, Its merchants monopolising roost of the Chinese 
shipping trade. Emigration, thoum discouraged by the 
government, Is here very prevalent. IS. Quan-tong 
(^tern breadth) Joins Fo-Kieir to the E., ks shores 
stretch along the whole S. coast of China, to the borders 
of Cochin China, the N. boundary being formed by the 
Nan-ling mountains. Quan-tong has 13 dlstrkds. and an 
equal number of trading emporiums, and to this prov. 
alone are Europeans ulowed to trade. It has many 
wide valleys, particularly the plain around Canton, which 
is of great extent, and many valuable products: but, 
though it be the great entrepdt for tea, that arti:^ is 
not of the number. The capital, Kwang-choo-foo (Can¬ 
ton), is .the greatest emporium of the E. 16. Kwang- 
se (western breadth) Joins the W. limits of Quang- 
tong, the Nan-ling range divides it firom Hoo-nan on 
the N., while its S. border unites it with the Cochin 
Chinese prov. of Tonkin. The mountainous portions of 
the prov. — by far the greatest part of it^are said 
to contain gold and other metals: the lowlands and val¬ 
leys produce rice, silk, and timber. Both the language 
and manners of the Inliab. differ flrom those of thw 
countrymen. 17. Yun-nan (south of the clouds), the 
a|uaaavjrf cassu irSSO affataaa/w*|/c»^vvB saavaaauaowwaea n aviaeM I most W. of the S. provs.; is conterminous on the 8. 
its walls Is extensively exported. This city is called with Cochin China and the Birman empire; and towards 
Woo-chang-foo. Hoo-nan bears a great resemblance the W. with Tibet. Its mountains, which are remarkably 
to the Ho-nan prov., but is richer in minerals. A high and bold, furnish the copper that supplies the cur- 
very active trade is carried on, on both banks of the rericy of China. It is in Yun-nan that the Yang-tse* Kiang 
Yaiig.t8e.Klang. Uoo-plb and Hoo-nan are both within enters China; and by the aid of a highAroad, which has 
the great plain. 9. Kwl-chow has been designated the been made parallel to its banks for a great distance, cora- 
Swit/orland of China, being travprsM by the highest pnr- munication between it and the rest of the empire is 
tion of the Nan-ling range. To the S. it Is peopled by rendered constant and easy. The same road branching 
wild and intractable highlanders, ( Meaou-ixe), who, off to the S., extends into the heart of the Birman emiflre. 
though in tlie centre of the empire, preserve their inde- The western province^ Sze-chuen (five rivers), is the 
pcndcnce, and frequently make predatory descents on largest in China. Plains, mountains (the Yun-ling), and 
the adjoining provinces. Kwi-chow has no large towns, extensive deserts are its principal components. The 
but several fortresses. Yang-tse-Kiang having taken a N. bend at the Yun-nan 

Maritime and Southern Protunerr.—10. Shan-tung frontier, traverses its whole extent; and, during this part 
(cast of the mountains) is p.artly in the great plain and of its course, receives several tributaries. The capital, 
partly consists of a promontory jutting into the Yellow Ching~too^ was once the metropolis of an Independent 
8ea;*S. of Pe-che-lc, and N.K. of Ho-nan. Its W. part suite, which then surrounded It; and its tnhab. still 
traversed by tlie Great Canal, but the country is poor, boast of greater independence of character than their 
and the climate, though bracing, bleak. There arc. neighbours; which they evince by frequent rebellions, 
however, some valuable coal mines, which supply the (CVif'na Opened^ i. 1.55- 168.) 

w hole empire with that article. The coast is bold, and Natural Prodveiions qf China .—The climate of China, 

affords good shelter. The principal port is Tong-cheou- exhibiting occasionally such severe cold, forbids the pre- 
foo. 11 A 12. The Kiang-soo (river Soo) and Gan-hway sence of some members of the animid kiimdom. met with 
(fixed excellence) prov. were once united under the in the similar latitudes of India. The universal cultlva- 
iiame of Klang-nang. The two great rivers, the Hoang- tion of China Proper, and the thickness of its popula- 
ho and Yang-tse-Kiang, cross both districts, and fall tion, have long expelled most of the wild animals which 
luto the sea apsirt, forming the Chinese delta. Gan- still abound in the surrounding regions. There are also 
hway has 18 districts, and the Kiang-soo 11; their fewer domestic ones than inhabit most European coun- 
united extent being 92,961 sq.m. ** IT we consider,** tries. Beasts of burden are fai a great degree superseded 
remarks Giitzlaff, ** their agricultural resources, their by the means oftransit so copiously aflbrded by canals and 
great manufactures, their various productions, their ex- water-courses, and by that fine race of men the CooUea 
celicnt situation on the banks of the two largest rivers in or porters; while the canal boats are dragged along by 
China, their many canals, and amongst them the Great trackers. Add to this, that animal food is considerably 
Canal, and tributary rivers, they are doubtless the best less in use among the Chinese than vegeUble diet. There 
territory of China.’* Eqjc^lng these blessings, chiefly lure no meadows for feeding cattle; and even if there 
conferred by their two great rivers, these provinces are were, the natives have a singular averrion to butter and 
also the most llablo to the evils they produce, namely, milk. Tigers, though they have been seen in the forests 
frequent and destructive inundations. The staple pro- of Yua-nan, are scarcely known; and the lion is almost 
ducts are grain, cotton, green teas, and silk. Rice suits deemed (kbulous in China. There are wild cats, whicli 
admirably with the black marshy loam of which most are caught, confined, and fed in cages, and considered a 
of the soil consists. Nanking (capital of the S.) is dainty for the table. Monkeys are found in the southern 
situated qp the 8. bank of the Yong-^se-Klang, but districts. The Chinese horse and ass are small and spirJt- 
at the distance of a league from the stream (Nankin), less, and so Is the buflhlo, which is sometimes employed 
The Kiang-soo prov. only faces the ocean. The scene In ploughing. Dromedaries are much used betweeff 
which appeared at the junction of the Yang-tse-Kiang Pekin and Tartary. Pigs are reared with great care; 
and Great Canal, Is thus described by Barrow: The sheep are smaller than those of England, and goats, of 

multitude of ships of war, of burden, and of pleasure; various colours, have uniformly straight horns. The 
some gliding down the stream, others sailing against it; dog of China is about the slie of a spaniel, and is uni- 
some moving by oars, and others lying at anchor; the formly met with of tlm same variety. Rats emigrate oc- 
banks on either side covered with towns and houses as casionally from one place to another In large troops, 
for as the eyo could roach; presented a prospect more when they devour crops and harvests: they are veiy 
varied and cheerful than any that had hitherto occurred, large, and are used by the common people as an article 
Nor was the canal on the opposite side less lively. For of food. There is a genus of rat peculiar to China, 
two whole days we were dbntinually passing among fleets which bears some resemblance'to the Bamboo Rat m 
of ships ofdifrerent construction imd dimensions. Cities, Sumatra. The omtfAofogw of China presents, in the 
towns, and villages were continued along the banks with- first place, the eagle, which frequents the mountainous 
out intermission. The face of the country was beautifully districts; the Aoffrin, a kind of falcon, abounding in the 
diversified with hill and dale, and every part in a high state province of Che-keang, is considered imperial property, 
of cultivation.'* (ftl6.) 13. The Che-Khuig (river Che), or while the magpie, which is so numerous as to be tiro 
Tchm^mg, is the smdlest Chinese prov. It occupies former’s worst nuisance, is considered sacred by the 
the 9K. comer of the great plain. The Yun-llng chain reinilng family. Crows and sparrows are also abundant in 
ends lore in Innumerable low hUls, the most barren of China. Among others of their manifold stratagems for 
which produce abundance of tea. In foct the whole catching fish, the Chinese have trained the fl^ng eor- 
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tonsists principally of a narrow neck of land thrust out' 
Upon the edge of the great Gobi desert; hence the soil is 
cold and barren. Kan-suh forms the N. W. limit of China, 
the groat wall ending at Shwang-lan. 

Central Proedices.—3. Ho-nan (south of the river) 
Is one of the most fertile provinces of the great plain, 
and is called the garden of China. Shen-se, Fe-che-le, and 
amrt of Shan-tung Join its N. boundary, while branches 
of the Fe-ling enclose it to the W. The Hoang-ho, or 
Yellow lUver, runs nearly parallel with the N. boundary, 
and intersects the finest parts of the pror. 6. Kiang-se 
(west of the river) has its boundaries well defined by the 
Nan-ling range and its branches, which surround it on 
three sides, the W., S., and E. Its N. part contains the 
great PoA Yang lake, and its contiguous marshes, said 
by Mr. Barrow to be the sink of China. It has, how¬ 
ever, many well cultivated valleys, in which rice, cotton. 
Indigo, and sugar, are produced. It has also extensive 
manufactures, amongst which must not be forgotten the 
China-ware, so highly esteemed all over the world, till 
European imitators exceeded the original manufacture 
in beauty and cheapness. Still, however, no fewer than a 
million persons are said to be exclusively employed in 
this manufacture, which is chiefly carried on at the capital 
King-le-chin. Here 600 Airnaces are constantly burning. 
7. Hoo-pih (north of the river), and, 8. Hoo-nan (south 
of the Hver), form the ancient prov. of Hoo-Kwang, 
divided into two parts by the Yang-tse-Kiang. The 
former is divided into 11 and the latter Into 13 districts; 
the whole covering an area of 144,770 sq. m. Both provs. 
are extremely fertile, and the capital of Hoo-pih yields 
to few cities of the empire in extent and prosperity. 
The tea grown in its neighbourhood is of superior 
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ttorant: bat that the bird may not help itidf too boon- 
tfftiU]r»Uie owner puU an iron ring round Ita neek. which 


eodta used to be in Engiand; and, when tamed, good 
Hlgh^ quallB tell at enormoui prleet. Larka are nu- 
metoua, and aing admirably. But the greateat boaat 
of CAiloeae ornithology la Ita aplendid yarletlea of phea- 
aanta. One, the medaWmn pheaaant, takea lU name flrom 
a membrane of brilliantly coloured feathera, which are 
dlaptayed or contracted arthe will of the bird. The gold 
and mrer pheaaants have alao a moat brilliant appear¬ 
ance, and are ao plentlftil aa, in aome dlatylcta, to ftir- 
niab the tablea or the poor with an excellent dish. 
Plgeona of diflhrent aorta are not rare, but the nativea 
aeldom domeaticate them. Aquatic blrda are naturally 
Invited to a country which haa so many lakea and rivera. 
The moat celebrated of these la the mandarin duck, a 
species of teal, ao celebrated for the strong mutual aflbc- 
tion between the male and female that It la used by the 
Chinese aa an emblem of conjugal fidelity: their plumage 
is beautiful. The snow-white rice-bird of Slam la of 
great use in China In extirpating vermin flrom the marahy 
rlce-flelda: which it is enabled to accomplish by means 
of its long legs and long beak. 

From tne jlsAca peculiar to China, we derive the gold 
and ail%«r fish, Which are kept there, as in Europe, for 
ornament in glass globes. The edible flah peculiar to 
China are, first, one of a yellowish colour, caught in the 
Yang-tae-Kiang, which, while fireah, la insipid; but is 
considered a great delicacy after liaving'been kept for a 
time in ice. The ghang-tungt sea-cel, and a sort of rock 
cod, called laong-gti, are also much esteemed, and 
BO are sturgeon, mullet, carp, perch, sea-bream, &c. 
Crab fish of various kinds aie plentiful. On parts of the 
rocky coast,oysters are successfully preserved and (kt- 
tened in oyater-bMs. 

Though the Ihrger apecles of reptiles are unknown In 
China, the smaller lisard tribes are numerous In the hot 
months; several fresh-water tortoises have been disco¬ 
vered, and also two new species of frogs. Venomous 
serpents are but little known. The insect tribes of China 
frirnlah Ita greatest plague and its greatest blessing. The 
plague of locust-swarms is terribly inflicted upon 
the N. and W. prov. Nothing can exceed their vo. 
raci^; and it is not uncommon for them to occasion so 
much destruction, aa to reduce thousands of human 
beings to starvation; while another Insect, the silk¬ 
worm. furnishes dmployment and riches to an immense 
part of the pop. In rearing these profitable worms. 


the Chinese excel all other nations. Scorpions and cen¬ 
tipedes are plentiful. A spider, peculiar to (3hina, which 
Inhabits trees, devours small birds, after entangling them 
in its enormous web. Butterflies of gigantic size, and 
brilliant colours, abound E. of Canton. Multitudes cd 
white ants are very destructive in the S.; and the mus- 
quito Is found In most parts of the country during the 
summer months. There is a singular sort of bee, called 
the white-wax insect, which Airnlshes the whole nation 
with that article, which it deposits upon a particular sort 
of tree, fiuhlshed by the natives with nests to attract the 
insects. 

The vegetable kingdom of China is remarkable for 
not contmnlng any very large trees, and timber Is con¬ 
sequently scarce. The oak is seldom seen, flr trees 
chiefly supplying its place, every ridge of mountain 
where it is Akely to grow being planted with the flr. 
Palms, laurel, cassia, and caper trees are often met with, 


especially in th^. provinces, and the cultivator grows 
together the baniina, guava, orange, napaw, cocoa, litchi, 
peach,aprlcot, vine, pomegranate, ana chestnut. There is 
also a singular production called the tallow-tree, which 
resembles the birch, but the bark is white, and the 


resembles the birch, but the bark is white, and the 
branches slender: the fhiit, growing in bunches, is 
enclosed in a brown capsule, which encloses three ker¬ 
nels, all coated with tallow, themselves containing an 
\dl much used for the lamp, while the tallow is converted 
into candles. There is also the tsc, or varnish tree, 
resembling the ash, which exudes a valuable essential 
oil. but produces acutaneous disease if dropped upon the 
aim. It is the white blossoms of the le-pih which 
attract tiie wax-fly. The camphgr-laurel is extremely 
productive of that drug in China. The kwan-lan con¬ 
tains k fdth which, when ground to powder, answers all 
tto purposes of flour. A species of sycamore, the 
mbmaoo^ sopnlios paper to the Chinese flrom the rind i 
ribond-uke strips are peeled and made into paper. 
Motoerry trees, as food for silk-worms, liave much pains 
bestowed on their culture. 

MVe come ik>w to the shfub which has brooght OUna 
into nearer oontact with foreigners than her sages evw 
mired, or her government seem willing to rendw doaer. 
^etejupUmt, called by the natives cAe, rises from four 
to Dto focu Inbcight, and bears a strong resemblance to 
tim myrtle, the flower is not unlike small white 
iMdge roses. Although Buropeun botanists have only 


discovered two varieties. Mack tea and green tea, native 
writers enumerate os many hundreds; an obvlofts* 
exaggeration. Though this plant will grow In the 
most sterile ground, Uta qaallto of the leaves depends 
upon the soil which, nourishes them, and the age of 
the tree. The best are taken from three-year-old 
shrubs. There are three In-gaOierings of the leaves; 
the first ill early spring, the second at the com toei iw- 
ment, and the third at the end of tiie summer. They 
are carefrilly manipulated, dried in various ways, and 
then pocked. The coarsest leaves are beaten Into cakes 
and exported, principally into Tartary, under the name 
of kttiel-cka, or brick tea. But the finer descriptions of 
tea require a vast deal of labour in their pr^ratlon; 
and could only be produced in a country where the 
inhabitants are universally induatrious, and wages low. 
That giant of the grass tribe, the bamboo, is most exten¬ 
sively iised;JMsldes being an important instrument for 
enforcing the laws, the Chinese build cottages and fashior. 
all sorts of furniture with it. The tender uioots make an 
excellent food, and supply the material for a coarse sort of 
of paper. Tobacco, the cotton plant, and sugar-canesr are 
also profitably cultivated. The growth of garden flowers 
is not much encouraged, every uvallaUe Inch of ground 
being used for the production of edible plants. Even the 
more opulent natives are content with a few flower-pots, 
with some pretty flower for the sake of ornament. 'Hie 
water-lily not only produces a beautifriT flower, but ita 
flrult provides an excellent meal, not unlike gruel. In much 
request among the Chinese. They have almost un¬ 
limited varieties of the camellia. A plant, the name of 
which has not yet reached this country, frirnbhes that 
delicate material for drawing upon, and making into 
artificial flowers, falsely called rice-paper. 

The great pop. of China, and the fondness of the people 
for vegetables, cause a great number of table, plants to be 
reared. Turnips, carrots, sweet potatoes, and pot-berba 
of every kind, are produced in abundance. A white cab¬ 
bage, called siA-tooc, and not unlike the Roman lettuce, 
constitutes the principal food of every class, and is really 
delicious. Of groAi, the plenitude of water in China 
causes rice to be so successfully cultivated, that it is 
brought to greater perfection there than in any other 
part of the globe. Indeed, there Is scarcely any sort of 
grain but may be found in some part of the country 
or other. No medical root Is in such high favour os 
the gin-srog, which is administered as a sort of uni- 
versu panacea, and is a good tonic. It was formerly 
found only in Shan-tung, Leao-tung, and Tartary; and 
brought a very high price. But it nas been discovercil 
in different parts of America; and is now extensively 
Imported into Canton by the American traders. Tbe 
li-teang, a plant very similar to liquorice, is also much 
used as a restorative. The other roots are Badia China 
(a sort of truffle), galangal, rhubarb, ginger (often ex¬ 
ported as a sweetmeat), and poppy, whose juice is made 
a substitute for opium, and is extensively cultivated in 
spite of the strictest government regulations to the 
contrary. 

But scanty information is to be obtained of the mU 
neral kingdom of China; but the portion of the moun¬ 
tain districts that has been explored is found to possess 
great mineral riches. The gold mines are worked ex¬ 
clusively by government, but their situation is kept a 
secret, toough that metal Is supposed to be derived from 
the Kwei-cboo and Yun-non mountains. Gold-dust Is 
found in the Yong-tse-Klang during its course through 
Sze-chuen. Iron is produced throughout the empire. 
Several sorts of copper are found in abundance, the most 
ikmouB of which Is the peJUng^ or white copper, dug up 
In Y un-nan. Mercury is also very common, as are arsenic, 
cobalt, and orpiroent. There are coal mines in various 
parts of Chino. The beautiftil tapis laxstU is met with In 
the W. provinces. Salt, producra flrom the earth, and 
by the evaporation of sea-water, is an article of great 
traffle: It is coUeoted In Immense mounds, dilefly on the 
banks of the Fri-ha China also fliroisbes toe crystal, 
ruby, amethyst, sapphire, topaz; but diamonds are little 
valued. There are stones resenkblingbasalt, which, when 
struck, give out a sound. Marble, porphyry, and jasper, 
are produced firmn the quarries of S. China, beside excel¬ 
lent granite and quarts. (JDr. AbeFs Narrative qfa Jonr- 
neg^the Interiorgf Chinat puslm ; Bosew^’s Fon- 
Qai in China, ii. 140^153.; China 3S-fi4; 

MaMe-Brun, art China, fe. ^e.) ^ ^ 

BrodveUve Indsutrg and Trade* —The Gninese aro 
fkmous for their industry. Of the immense territory 
they InheMt, there is scarcely snood of anlde ground that 
Is not assiduously cultivated; and such importance do 
they attach to agriculture, that once a year the ooverelgn 
of the Celestial Empire—ao seldom seen in public.-, 
exhibits himself holdhig e plough. But it is the misfor¬ 
tune of the Chinese that their patient enduring industry 
is allowed to usurp the place of ingenuity and sptence. 
Their fluming instrumenta are of the moot pwAltive 
kind, their {doughs belDg inferior to the very idkrst of 
ours. Owing to the suMOlness of the fiirins, there is no 
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• room for the lUbiUvlsion of employmenCi; end agrieul- 
ture, as a sclence» Is but little advanced in Cbloa. But 
they aceamplish all that can be effocted by the most 

K rseverlim industry. They spare no pains in the col- 
ition anil preparation of manure, and they are »w^or 
to every other people in the Irrigating of land. By the 
aid of chain>pumps, they draw water fh>m the numerous 
canals and rivers, while the highest mountains are cut 
into terraces so constructed as to retain the requisite 
quantity of water, and to allow what is superduous to pass 
off: by theie means, and a good sjrstem of manunog, 
they are able, in many parts, to produce two crops a 
year, without intermission. 

But notwithstanding their remarkable industry and 
economy, the bulk of the population have usually so little 
to spare, and are so completely without the ability to re¬ 
trench in periods of distress, or to resort toa^pss expensive 
species of food, that the failure of a crop never foils to 
Involve them In the extremity of want; and, despite the 
supplies brought from other parts of the country, it 
flr^uently occasions the death of vast numbers, and the 
committal of all sorts of outrages. There can, in fact, 
be no real security for a country at all approaching to 
the comUUon of China, unless the fopd of the people in 
ordlnaiy circumstances be such as to permit of their 
retrencnlng in adverse seasons, and countervailing the 
deficiency of the crops by increased economy. 

As a mam^faeturing people, the Chinese are highly 
distinguished: the fobrlc of porcelain originated en¬ 
tirely with them; and though tne forms of their articles 
will not bear a comparison with thosefof the classic ages 
of antlqui^ again brought into use in modem Europe, 
the fabric is excellent, and the colours inimitable. The 
art of spinning silk was also given to the W. world by 
the Chinese; and that light cotton stuff we call nankeen 
derives its name from the ancient capital of C hina. The 
lacquered ware, though eclipsed by that of Japan, is very 
beautiful; but it is in the minute arts of carving and in¬ 
laying that the Chinese excel. The articles brought here 
in mother-of-pearl and ivory are too well known to need 
description. Gunpowder, though a Chinese invention, it 
manufactured only on a small scale, and is exceedingly 
bad; which, indera, could hardly be otherwise, as it is a 
part of the soldier's employment to make his own gun¬ 
powder. {Barrow, 300.) Paper is also a Chinese inven¬ 
tion, and seems to have been first manufactured a. n. 9ft. 
The materials used in making it are very various. It is 
thin, silky, and very absorbent of ink. Chinese books 
are printed only on one side the leaf. The government 
Is jealous of every thing new ; but the people discover no 
lack of genius to Conceive, or of dexterity to execute. 
Their tuent for imitation is well known. During the 
course of the present century, a Chinese sailor, who came 
to England in im Indlaman, frequented a manufoctory 
in Southwark wherft Prussian blue was prepared; and 
having made himself master of the process, without ex¬ 
citing the suspicion, or attracting the notice of any 
one, he established, on his return home, a similar work; 
and so well has it succeeded, that the whole empire is 
now supplied with native Prussian blue, whereas it was 
formerly wholly imported 1 

Money fo China consists of the cask, about the slae 
of an English farthing, made of copper; from 7S0 to 
1,100 of them being, according to their quality, equal to a 
dollar. Silver is employed rather as an article of traffic 
than as a circulating medium; that used as money is cast 
into the shape of a horse's hoof, and called tael, being 
eoual to a little over Cs. of English money. Gold is also 
seldom used as currency; but when It is, comes into the 
market beaten Into thin leaves. Credit is little known, ex¬ 
cept at Canton; consequently paper money has notavery 
extensive circulation. There are, however, banks In 
the large commercial towns, which issue paper. The 
Chinese trade has the peculiarity of being for the most 
part internal, the country supplying most articles ne¬ 
cessary for the subsistence or luxury of its inhabitants, 
and is carried on by means of canal and river boats. 
'The primitive expiwent of barter Is still resorted to 
on account, perhaps, of the inconvenience of the cir¬ 
culating mmum. Salt may be almost designated the 
standard commodity, as beiim an article of the most 
extensive commerce. The British embusy found at 
Tiensing piles of it, which were estimated to contain 
600,000i000 lbs. The foreign trade of China is carried on 
under troublesome restrictions, and, is chiefly in the 
hands of tlm English and Americans. (See Canton.) 
The great articles of export are tea and silk, with the 
former of which China supplies the whole world. The 
average annual quantities of tea exported to various parts 
of the gfobe may be as follows: — 

Great Britain - . - 86,000,000 lbs. 

America - - - 10,000,000 

•Fjflpce - - - 300,000 

iflfond ... 2,800,000 

Rdbia, Iv way of Kiaclita - - 6,000,000 

Cape of OcnmI Hope - - 200,000 

British colouies fo N. America - 1,200,000 


Kew Booth Wales - • 000.000 lbs. 

Indian Preaidenclet • - 2,000,000 

The snks Of China, thongh onee^ledfor richness, are 
considered too heavy. In 1888,7,081 piculs (each pkol is 
188| lbs.) raw silk, worth 1,686,028 dolW were pipped 
from Canton in English bottoms. Other articles of export 
we can aify enumerate; thi^ consist of i^, st^, 
nankems (now almost esduslvdy tent to India), lac¬ 
quered ware, articles oflvoiy. mother-of-pearl, ami.tor- 
tolte-shell; the predoos mefo^, ftc. The cross amount 
of trade between England alone and China, from let July, 
1887, to aoth June, 108, Is stated the Canton Chamber 
of Commerce to have emplpyed 11,700,0101. sterling Of 
British capital. 

The chief artteles of Import are betel-nuts, edible 
birds' nests, lignum vita, ivory, pepper, steel, tin, and 
wax. Manuiketured cloths, callcdhs, and dilntses, are also 
imported; but opium has recently become by for the most 
important and valuable of all the foreign articles im¬ 
ported into China. Its importation is contralamd^ and 
the late ellbrts of the Chinese government for the sup¬ 
pression of the trade have brou^t the whole of our 
commercial Intercourse with the Celestial Empire into 
peril. We believe, however, that the taste for the drug 
is too firmly rooted to admit of its Importation being 
prevented : and even if it were, we have little doubt 
that other articles would be found suitable for the 
Chinese markets, with which to balance the Import of tea, 
without involving the necessity of very great shipments 
of treasure. {Dictionary qf Commeree, art. CatUmi 
Morrison*s Chinese Repository, passim; China Opened, 
11. 1—140, Ac.) ^ ^ 

History,Govemmeni, and Laws _It may be almost said 

that China has no history, for she has so few revolutions 
or political changes, to record, that her annals rise, but In 
a small degree, above the limits of chronology. The an¬ 
tiquity which the Chinese have claimeo for their ori^n Is 
now, even by the enlightened among themselves, consi¬ 
dered fabulous. Almost the first names mentioned in 
their annals are Shing-noong, " the divine husbandman," 
who taught their ancestors the arts of agriculture; and 
Hoang-ty, who partitioned their lands, and contrived a 
cycle of 60 years, to enable them to register events, and to 
mark the progress of the seasons. Then comes ttie period 
of the " five kings," the last two of whom, Yaou and Shun, 
are held up as pattemsfor foture soverei^s, being the ex¬ 
emplars of royalty down to the present reign. Yu, the 
successor of Shun, made him^f conspicuous by his 
transcendent merit in draining the country that had 
suffered from a great deluge. The Chinese have no 
existing records older than the compilations of Con¬ 
fucius (bom ^150 B. c.), which must have been made 
from tradition. From that period the annals of the 
empire have been carefrilly noted and preserved, and 
descend in an unbroken line down to the present day. 
These," the successive labours of 21 historians," consist of 
500 vols. Formed into a prosperous and comparatively civi¬ 
lised community, under the Tsin dynasty, the Chinese 
became objects of envy to their neighbours, of whom the 
Tartars were the most troublesome; and to gqard against 
their incursions, the great wall was built. a.d. 184 was the 
sera of the *' three states," into which the empire was 
divided; but in ft8ft it was again united under one ruler. 
The 9th and 10th centuries were much occupied in 
civil wars, caused by the contending claims of several as. 
pirants to the throne; but these were finally adjusted 
A. D. 960, by the consolidation of the Soong dynasty, 
under Tae-tsoo. This was the first great literary aae of 
Chinese history; and printing having been Invented 600 
years before it was known to Europeans, authors and 
books were much multiplied. Under this dynasty the 
Chinese, unable to resist the Tartars, called in the aid iff 
the Monguls; and they, by a policy of which history 
aflbrds numerous examples, soon exchanged the cha¬ 
racter of allies for that of conquerors j and, under the 
fomous Kublai-Khan, founded the Monaal dynasty. 
This able sovereign established the seat of his govern¬ 
ment at Pekin, or Kambalu, as it is called by Marco 
Polo, and constructed the great canal. But his suc¬ 
cessors rapidly degenerated; and the ninth Moiupil 
monarch surrenders the throne to a Chinese, A.a 13M 
Twelve emperors of this native dynasty of Ming reigned 
in comparative peace till, in 1618. during the sway of 
Wan-lie, the 18th in succession, the Manchoos, a race 
rarang from the expelled Monguls and the Kin or 
E. Tartars, after a war of 27 years, established them¬ 
selves firmly in the empire. The sixth in descent-ftom 
Sbunchy, the first of the Ta-thslng dynasty^of Tartars, 
occupies the throne of China at this day. (JDoefo, 1.187. 

^he most conflicting statements have been made with 
respect to the gooemment of China: while some wrlt^ 
have represented the whole empire as tremblUig under 
the yoke of a capricious despot, others have represented 
the government as administered according to the in¬ 
flexible rules of justice, and with the greatest moderation 
and humanity! Both these representations seem to be 
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sAVk» fn«M»ittent with the fbctf. Amnding to the 
tbeofy o( the ceoitlttttlon, If we may lo epeek, the em* 
peror te ebtolute t hit will to law; and be to ii<dTespon- 
alhlo to anjr earthly trlbanal for any of hit action*. In 
Chiaiu at in ai^t Ronie» fatberi have AUl power over 
theto&miUea, iid, on the tame priiKtole, the emperor to 
held^o be the father of the entire ChineM people; and 
to have the tame unUmited po w over them that each 
indivtdoid hat over bit own children. Practically, how¬ 
ever, hit power to comparatively circumtcribed. In China 
every thing it determined by cattom, or by immemo¬ 
rial practice, from which it would htohly dangerout 
for even the emperor to depart. The Chinese to em- 
phatlcailv a government of precedent; and hit celestial 
majesty is, in reality, the creature of custom and etiquette. 
All employments are bestowed, according to fixed rules, 
on those who have obtained certificates of proficiency 
after passing their examinations. The penal laws of 
the empire are printed in a cheap form, and widely dlf- 
fosed; and one of the 16 discourses annually read to 
the public, inculcates the propriety of every man making 
himself acquainted with them, and with the penalties 
consequent on their infraction. Although, therefore, the 
government of China be despotical in its form, and every 
device be employed to give to the emperor not merely a 
paternal, but a sacred character, he in fact governs ac¬ 
cording to long established rules ; and with probably at 
little admixture of despotism as to fo be found in most 
governments. 

The great defect of the Chinese, as of all similarly 
constituted governments, to the want of any efllectuiu 
control over the inferior agents. The emperor is not om¬ 
niscient ; and notwithstanding the various devices put 
in motion to learn the real conduct of the subordinate 
anthorlties, and their liability to punishment if they 
abuse their power, it would teem that these checks are, 
in many instancesrof comparatively little avail; and that 
much miustice and oppression on the part of persons in 
power, escape detection and punishment. 

M. De Gulgnes says, ** J’al vecu longtemps d la Chine; 
J'al traverse ce vaste empire dans toute sa longuer; j'ai vu 
partout ie fort opprlmer lo foible: et tout homme ayant 
en uartage uno portion d’autorite, t’en servir pour vcxer, 
molester, et ficroser le peupie.*' (ii. 48H.) 

But notwithstanding the deference due to M. De 
Ouignes, it is evident that this must be an exceedingly 
exaggerated statement. If the people were oppressed 
and maltreated in the way here stated, would they be so 
industrious? All expencnce affirms that they would 
pot; and it is quite certain that “ the most cneerfolly 
Industrious and orderly, and the most wealthy nation of 
Asia" (Dovis.i. 194.) cannot be greatly misgoverned. Op- 

i )re88lon may, and no doubt does, exist; but It is clear 
t cannot be very widely diffused. The taxation to which 
the Chinei^e are subject is trifling compared with that 
which we impose on the Hindoos; and the unceasing 
Industry of the Chinese, and their desire to save and ac¬ 
cumulate, prove beyond dispute, that, generally speaking, 
property is secure.* 

ihe emperor to called **the son of heaven*’ (Teen-tsye), 
and the mandarins and other natives not only prostrate 
themselves when in his presence, but also before a tablet 
with the inscription “ the lord of ,a myriad years” CWau- 
suy-yay). In his character of patriarch, his Imperial 
mu^esty to not only looked upon as the fattier or that 
multitudinous fkmlly, the pop. of his empire, but is 
also considered the sole dispenser of the blessings of 
heaven: for the prime canon of belief to, that the duty 
of afTording to the peimle sustenance and instruction » 
imposed on Tke One Man:** while, on occasions of no¬ 
tional calamity, he publicly confesses his errors, and ac¬ 
knowledges his misconduct to be the cause of the divine 
displeactire. {Quarter^ neaiew, xxv. 416.) The pa¬ 
rallel bet)veen the relktlons in which every person stands 
to his own parents and to the emperor is carried out 
from the most Important functions of the legislature, 
down to the minutest observances of ceremony, all of 
which are regularly prescribed by law. {Davis, i. 201.) 
The uidon of the avenger with the father, in the em- 
tmrqr, to well illustrated by Davit. A man and his 
wlfo had severely ill used the mother of the former, which 
drcumstance was reported to the emperor. The very 
dace where the crime was committed was made accursea. 
The principal ofifandert wore put to death; the mother 
of the wife was bambooed, branded, and exiled, for the 
daughter’s crime; the scholars of the district were not 
permitted to attend the public examlnoflons for 8 years; 
and their promotion was therelqr stopped. The magis¬ 
trates were deprived of their office, and oanlthcd, *' For,** 
says the edict published on the occasion, ** J intend to 
Tondet tke en^^ire fitial,** Every device to em^oy^ to 
crwtte the impression of awe. Dressed in a robe of 
yMcfw, the colour worn, say the Chinese, by the sun, 
ftL?5*5F®^^.*'*r**“****^«** ***« pageantry of the 
the world. AU ranks must now the 
yntfim screen of silk t In the great man*s pre- 
•fiooe 00 one dares speak but in a whisper, tho^ his 


person Iv too sacred tube often exhUfited In public, end. 
an imperial dispatch to received by tbefmrning of incense 
and prostration* But with idl this he to not allowed to 
lean back in pifolic ; to omoke, to change hto dress, or, 
in toct, 'to Indulge in the least relaxation from the fap 
tiguing support of hto dignity. (Ckinese Hkt, i J>avis i 
OnarUrtm Radew, Ivl. 490. | nUit*§ Account of Lord 
Amkersfs Smbauif, p. 807. ) 

Next, after the emperor, the court to composed of four 
principal minlstersr two Tartars and two Chinese, who 
form the great council of state, assisted by certain as¬ 
sessors from the Han-Hn or Great College, who have 
studied the sacred books of Confodut, which form thcf 
basis of Chinese law. These may be considered as 
the cabinet; but the real business of the empire is 
executed by the Le-poo, or Six Boards. No.^. Le-poo 
is the Board of Official Appointments, which has cogni¬ 
sance of the conduct of aU civil officers: 2. Hoo-poo, 
the Board of Revenue, which regulates all fiscal matters; 
.3. Le-poo, Board of Kites and Ceremonies, which 
enforces the customs to be observed by the people; 
4. Ping-poo, Military Board; 5. Uing-poo, or Suprame 
Court of Criminal Jurisdiction; 6. Kung-poo, Board 
of Public Works. There to also a colonial office, com¬ 
posed of Manchoos and Monguls, so that the respective 
tributary princes may have confidence in referring what¬ 
ever concerns their interests to their own countrymen. 
To each of the provs. a viceroy is appointed by the 
chief, or Le-poo Board; and every town fs presided 
over by a magistrate, who takes rank according as ho to 
at the head of a/bo, tekoo, or keen. Subordinate officers 
superintend the lesser divisions. All these function- 
aries are removed every three years'; and that no ties 
of kindred may interfere with the strict discharge of 
their duties, the viceroys and magistrates are forbidden 
to form any matrimonial connection with a family within 
the limits of their^rule. It is honourable to the Chiuoso 
that, for these and other state offices, merit alone is the 
qualification; the son of the poorest peasant or artificer 
may offer himself as a candidate, and, by talent and 
application, rise to the highest emplo^ents. A sin- 

g ular expedient is adopted to ascertain with what fi- 
elity the viceroys and magistrates perform their duties. 
I'hcre Is a board, headed by a Tartar and a Chinese, 
on whom it formerly devolve to watch over the words 
and actions of the enmeror, and freely censure him for 
any misdemeanour I The duties for which this office was 
originally established have, for reasons easily under¬ 
stood, long fallen into disuse; and the members are now 
employed as censors for the emperor, being sent as In¬ 
spectors into the prove, to see how .the viceroys and 
magistrates do their duty, and to report their delin¬ 
quencies. But these functionaries arc less formid¬ 
able than might bo supposed. If they did their duty 
honestly, they would, no doubt, be of singular advantage; 
but in China,.as elsewhere, It is usually found that in¬ 
spectors look with an indulgent eye on the faults of those 
in authority; and it lias been doubted whether their visits 
be not as often the means of stifling the complaints of the 
public, and of preventing and delaying justice, as of facili¬ 
tating Its course. Nothing can be more lucid and method¬ 
ical than the code of laws promulgated for the guld- 
ance of the boards and their subordinate officers. Each 
district has a separate code, adapted to the habits and 
disposition of those for whom it to framed; and oilbnccs, 
wltli their punishments, are classed under six di^rent 
heads, corresponding with the six boards, so that each 
case is referred to th^ tribunal against whose autho¬ 
rity the offence m^ have been committed, unless it 
be one admitting of summary punishment. 

The Thslng Leu Lee, being the fundamental laws, and 
a selection from the supplemental statutes of the Penal 
Code of China, has been ably translated by Sir George 
Staunton. ” The most remarkable thing In this code to 
its neat reasonableness, clearness, and eonsisteni^; 
the business-like brevity and directness of the various 
provisions, and the plainness and moderation of the Ian. 
Buage in which they are esraressed. There is nothing 
here of the monstrous veroittge of most other Asiatic 
productldhs; none of the superstitious deliraUon, the 
miserable incoherence, the tremendous nm-sequiturs, 
and eternal repetitions of those oracular performances: 
nothing even of the turgid adulation, the accumulated 
epithets, and fatiguing self-praise of other eastern des¬ 
potisms ; but a clear, concise, and distinct series of 
enactments, savouring throughout of practical judg. 
ment and European good sense; and if not alwayB con¬ 
formable to our improved notions of expediency in this 
country, in general approaching to them more nearly 
than the codes of most other nations. {Edtn. Rev., xvl.) 

This is high, bnt not undeserved praise. At the same 
time, however, the Chinese code is not without very 
serious defects. There is on elaborate attention t^rlfles; 
and a pefpetoal-interference on the part of the raslator 
to enforce duties and observances of no Impoitan^or that 
had better be left to the discretion of individuals. But its 
greatest defoct is the vagueneis of some of ito douses: 
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■0 that « parson maj be punished If his conduce be 
cottirarff to the epintr qf the law t '* The firequeocy of 
corporal punishment seems extraordlna^ to Eurt^Mans. 
It 18 , in fhct, the universal penalty i offences the most 
trivial and the gravest, whether committed by persons 
In the highest or the lowest walks of life, being visited 
by so many strokes of the bamboo I These, however, ore 
not always inflicted. Fersons under ill or above 70. or 
maimed, may redeem themselves from all but capital 
punishments, by a small flne t in other instances the 
punishment may be commuted paying a sum of money 

proportioned to the number of blows. But there are 
crimes for which even those who are rich enough to escape 
whipping for ordinary otfhnces are not suflhred to make a 
pecuniary compromise, fndeed the bamboo seems in 
universal requisition, from the emperor down to the 
meanest of his subjects; and not only the number of 
blows, but the length and thickness of the instrument to 
be used for each oflhnce, are minutely prescribed. The 
prerogative of mercy is not unfrequently extended, with, 
however, one exception. In a country which has pre¬ 
served its institutions unchanged, and its laws unaltered, 
for 2,000 years, it is not surprising that seditious offences 
should be severely dealt with. 'Ibe crime of treason is 
visited with remorselesB severity. In 1803. Mr. Davis 
states, a single assassin attempted the life of the emperor, 
lie was condemned to a lingering death; and the cri- 
inlnars sons, being of tender age, were *'me|cifully’* 
strangled; for it seems to lie the peculiar barbarity of the 
Chinese criminal code, that it involves the innocent family 
of an olfcnder in the retribution for his crime. There 
is much in use a sort of pillory, called the cangue ; and 
torture is employed to extort confession. The police of 
China is said to be vigilant and efficient; but, as a safe¬ 
guard against oppression, the name of every person in 
any way connected with the government is published in a 
sort of Red Book, of which a corrected emtion appears 
four times a year. 

Another type of the patriarchal form of the Chinese 
government is to be found in the mode in which the state 
revenue is produced; it consists principally of tithes; 
not paid in the nature of taxation, but as rent, the em¬ 
peror uniting the character of universal landlord with 
that of king and father: but though the whole pop. 
be tonants-aUwill, ejectment is seldom resorted to; and 
it is his own fault if a Chinese be ever deprived of his 
lands. There are hore,no great estates; but if any one 
happen to hold more land than he can conveniently cul¬ 
tivate, ho lets it to another, on the m6tayer principle, 
or on condition of his receiving half the produce, out 
of whlcit he pays the whole taxes. A great part of the 
poorer peasantry hold lands in this way. (/7/irrotf', 398.; 
i)e Gutgnet, ilk 341.) The revenue is paid partly in 
money and partly in kind. The greatest possible discre¬ 
pancy exists amongst the estimates that have been given 
of itv amount. It is believed, however, that the entire 
revenue remitted to the Imperial treasury may amount 
to about 12,000,000/. sterling, that is 10,000,000/. in money, 
and 2,000,000/. in produce. But it is essential to bear in 
mind tb^ this is not the whole amount of Chinese tax¬ 
ation, inasmuch as the expenses of a collection, and many 
local and provincial charges, are deducted before any 
remittance be made to the Imperial treasury. 

The Military service of China is nominally composed 
of 1,000,000 sudiers, besides the militia and numerous 
standards of Mongol cavalry; but from this vast number 
many names must be deducted which are merely entered 
in the books, and perhaps the whole force does not ex¬ 
ceed 700,000. The soldiers are enrolled in the corps 
quartered in the provinces in which they are bom, and 
which are never quartered any where else; the Chinese 
government being impressed with the plausible, but most 
erroneous opinion, that soldiers living with their families, 
and being, in fact, more than half cltlsens, will exhibit 
greater bravery in the defence of their country, should 
any occasion arise for their services, than if they were 
cooped up in barracks or fortresses, and subjectea at all 
times to strict discipline and martial law. The troops are 
only embodied at certain seasons, being at other periods 
their own masters. The Tartar troops, inasmuch as 
they belong to a standing army at a distance from home, 
receive higher pay, and are more efficient soldiers than 
the native Chinese; though they also seem to be ener¬ 
vated by their long residence in this tranquil region. 
The whole army is divided into standards, distinguished 
by their (Ufllarent borders and colours. These corps — 
not unlike our brigades—are subdivided into camps and 
wings ; tiie right, left, and middle. The officers are ^1 
raised from the ranks, and are looked upon by the civi¬ 
lians as little better than police agents; but, like the 
latter, are obliged to take their regular degrees to obtain 
promotion, wmeh is rapid. Their grades are prMlsely 
similmto ours, from the Le-tuh, commander-in-chi^ of 
the flees, doifn to the Wae-wel, or serjeant. The 
prindlal weapons are bows and arrows; but th^ also 
use clumsy match-locks and iron guns, without carriages. 
The theoiy of tactics is well understood; but the prac¬ 


tice is very defieimit. In so peaceftal a country there is but 
little oeeasien for military : and without intelligent 
officers, p^hnproved wehixms, it is not to be supposed 
that they should make any effisctual opposition to Bu- 

^^*^e OMnese Ntny is extensive, but ineSdent; it in¬ 
cludes, perhaps, l,fl0U sail; but the men-of-war are mere 
Junks, which mount a few guns: and there are flsw large 
vessds. This imperial navy is commanded by three 
high admirals and their inferior officers, all of whom are 
so profoundly ignorant Y»r their business, that the mer¬ 
chant Junks are better managed than the imperial 
cruisers. Outalaff draws a deplorable pieCure of the 
condition and discipline of the mercantile navy. Few 
sailors are regularly bred to the service, but are ehlefly 
wretches who have been obliged to flee from their homes. 
Though there be a nominal commander in every Junk, his 
authority is uniformly disregarded. Every one having tho 
liberty of putting a certain quantity of goods on boara, is 
a sort of shareholder, and does nearly what he pleases. 
The Chinese make use of a compass. Invented by them¬ 
selves, divided into 24 parts, beginning at the S., the 
neodie moving freely in a box placed upon a bed of sand. 
Their pilots having been accustomed to the Sea from their 
youth, and always performing the same voyage, have a 
perfect knowledge of tha various localities. In the con¬ 
struction of river craft, the Chinese are more skilful; 
many of these vessels are indeed floating habitations, and 
thousands of families live in them during their whole 
lives. {Sketch qf Chineee Hist, by GutsJqff. 1. lutfod. 1— 
40.; Sir G. Staunton's Trans, qf the Leu-lee ^ or CriasMsai 
Code ; Davis's Chinese^ 1. 204. et seq.; duarier^ Beview^ 
No.vi. Ac. 4rc.) 

The Chinese their Social ConAitiany _The Chinese 

are said by Mr. Davis to be a nation of ** ineurabte con¬ 
servatives.'’ Their rule is to adhere to all that Is esta¬ 
blished, and to reject all that is new. ff'hey are tho very 
transcript of the ancient world living in the present day; 
they wear the same costume, are subject to the same laws, 
which are administered precisely in the same way, and 
they exist to all intents and purposes in the same social 
and intellectual condition as their forefathers did 2,000 
years ago. This uniformity may be almost said to have 
been ordained by nature, for it is a remarkable UubX that 
the Chinese are so much like each other in personal 
appearance, that it is difficult for a European to distin¬ 
guish between them. We find no diversity in the colour 
of their hair, no variety of eye, no prominent and striking 
feature which indicates the place of their birth. {China 
Opened^ i. 290.) They have black stiff and strong hair, 

I shaved so as to leave a much cherished tail depending 
I from the crown; a depressed face, wherein the distin¬ 
guishing features are not strongly marked, a flat nose, 
small angular eyes, round and prominent cheeks, a 
pointed chin, thin eyelids, small beards, middle stature, 
and strong bones. Long ears and plumpness form their 
beau-iiUal of beauty; consequently, to attain the latter, 
they exercise but little agility. (Id. p.29S.) The aris¬ 
tocracy of rank and wealth are unknown in China. Dis¬ 
tinction is solely to be obtained by leaiming i and dignity 
I is only conferred by office. Even the sons of the emperor 
and their families merge into the common mam, should 
I they not study, so as to become qualified for some official 
employment. The mandarins, or literary aristocrats, do 
not obtain their rank excemt by passing repeated examin¬ 
ations, as to the fairness of whicb no doubt has ever beeu 
•unpised, and establishing their superiority over their 
competitors to the satlsfisctlon of the Board of Examin¬ 
ation. There are nine degrees of mandarins, the highest 
being viceroys, or governors, and the lowest, collectors of 
the revenue, ftc.: promotion can only be obtained by 
superior proficiency in the study of the law. The dlffbrent 
functionaries are dUstinguished by the number of buttons 
in their caps, and other variations of costume. As the 

fcMrt to extortion to make m this dc^enty^im^tlMro 
is scarcely a number of the rekin Gaoette, that does not 
record some instance of a public officer being degraded 
for that crime. The natural characteristics of the Chi¬ 
nese are summed up by Davis in these words:—** The 
advantageous features of their characters, as mildaem, 
docility, industry, iraaceableness, suboroinatlon, and 
respect for the aged, are accompanied by the vices of 
specious insincerity, falsehood, mutual distrust and 
Jealousy." The lower orders are passionately addicted 
I to gambling, for which they have their p^uhar corde 
and dice. That honesty Is more valued than practised 
has been Inferred from the notification to be frequently 
seen In shop windows, that ** there is no cb^ng 
here," and from a caution placarded in most publle 
conveyances for travellers, to ** take care ^ their 
purses but we doubt whether such notices really golbi 
much. The Inilnoerity and falsehood li^ to their 
in so far as they really exist, are the natural consequeneM 
of the restraints, under widch they are laid from fnfency, 
of the interference of the law wkh all their nctlons, and of 
their being obliged to suppress and ocmoeal those feeUngs 
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aodfmoa<iiMtowhl^.tn otbareountrlM.fkilH'wie would 
begtvoa. TlicIraUeiitlon to etiquette to a coniMuenoe of 
tike MM priael^ ErenwhrapeaiantsTtoltlhch other, 
QOmiitoMiitaiy ci^—jthe else of which decemtloee the 
r«^ of the Msider— and polite aaawen are eachanged. 
**,Oik the arrival of the gueit. coniiderable dlfllcalty to 
fraud In arranging who fudl make the lowest bow, or 
enter the door, or take the highest se^, or assume 
preeedency at table, tbou^ the host contrirM to place 
guest in the most elevated position. When con¬ 
versation commences, the mutual assent to every pro¬ 
position, the scrupulous avoidance of all contradicuon, 
and the entno absence of every oflbnsive expression or 
melancholy allusion, show what a sense these people en¬ 
tertain of politeness.'* CMna^ its Stairs Pro. 

speeiSt grc., 1838.) The condition of the poor to wretched 
in the extreme; they are fttequently destitute of food, and 
many are said to perish in the winter season from cold, 
far want of ftiel. (ChiiKlqf^s Voyages^ p. 67.) Begging 
to common In the large cities, but not more so than in 
Europe. It is a curious fkct, that though the Chinese be 
remarkable for assisting each other, particularly their 
own relations, with money or food, they will on no 
accoupt step out of their way, In case of accident, 
to save a fellow-creature's life; but this arises from 
their laws making the person tost seen near a corpse 
answerable for the death. Robbery is not uncommon, 
but is very seldom accompanied with murder. The 
people, generally so quiet and submissive, when once 
roused t^the oppression of an intolerant magistrate, will 
rise cu motsc against him, and subject him to Lynch law: 
in such cases the government of Pekin generally con. 
eludes that the magtotrate has been in fault; and the out- 
rage is allowed quietly to fall Into oblivion! The drown¬ 
ing of infants, particularly of females, has been said to be 
enstomani in China; but this is a most unfounded state¬ 
ment. That an'enormity of this sort is sometimes 
committed Is certainly true; but we believe that it Is 
of exceedingly rare occurrence. Mr. Davis says, that 
** the Chinese in general are exceedingly fond of their 
cnlldren, and the. attachment seems to bo mutual." 
(i. 846.) M. de Guignes concludes a very able discus¬ 
sion of this question as follows: — " Je ne nierai pas 
absolument que Vesposition ait Ueu d la Chine; mats Je 
coNcterof qweUe n'y est pas **"• .#««. u, 

autres parties dugtobe^ oU 


IS ^us commune que dans les 
Von n'en a des exemples que 


dans des casparticuliers et heureusement rates ” (ii. 298.) 

The whole of the Chinese nation is divided into fami¬ 
lies, each of which bear the same surname, and consider 
each other cousins. These clans are bound to assist each 
other in ai^ way that may be required: and the most 
powerAil of them apt as a salutary check upon local 
despotism. The loomen of China occupy a lower scale 
in the estimation of their countrymen than those of 
other nations. A broad flue, diminutive waist, pale 
features, and feet small to deformity, constitute female 
beauty in the qyes of a Chinese. To Insure this last, 
their met are confined from tender age in shoes calculated 
to suty their growth, so that the feet of some ladies only 
measure Sin. from toe to heel. Females are universally 
objects of trafilc. When young they are purchased by 
dealers for the harenns of the great, where they remain 
in splendid seclusion. Marriages depend entirely upon 
the will of the parents, who sell their daughters at from 
5,000 to 6,000 dollars a piece, according tothe beauty or 
rank of tiie female. Early marrlases are universal; no 
man who can afford the expenses of the ceremony defer¬ 
ring it after the age of 20, and parents get rid of their 
datmters as soon as they can; even at the early age 
Of 14. The Chinese maybe said to be an omnironms 
The principal part of their food consists of rice, 
which to generally eaten dry; but in the S. provinces 
It Is ratxM with the sweet Mtato in a sort of soup. 
Vegetables are the chief provision of all ranks, who do 
not consume a filth part of the animal food that Eu¬ 
ropeans do. Pork is the fiivourite dish, and the head of 
the ass to esteemed a great delicacy. To eat every thing 
which can possibly give nourishment is the compre- 
hmisive nrinciple upon which Chinese diet is regulated: 
so that douicats, and even rats and mice, are not rdected 
by them. They are the most expert fishermen in the 
world; no aquatic creature escapes their vigilance, whe- 
ther it inhabit the sea, lake, canal, or river; even pools 
and the ridges of fields are sewched for fish. Everyklnd 
of meat to minced into small pieces, and is eaten with 
chop-sticks. The Chinese epicure delights in soims made 
of edible birds nests of the swallow species {Hirundo 
esewlsiUa), and Imported in great quantities firom the 
K. islands. It sippmn that the Idrds make use of great 
quantities of a peculiar sea-weed {Sphesro-eoeem car* 
Mdffiwfw), and when it to sufficiently softened in their 
stomachs. It to idtarned and used as a plaister to cement 
the dirt and foathers'of the nest These nesto, after 
tin immense manuthetories, are eaten 


with gmafvefii by tin Chinese. The ihvourlte beverage 
to lea, oraidLQUt of amall cups, which are seldom washed, 
fiir that proaasB la thnught to diminish thefiavour. In 


this article the Chinese arc as great connolssenri as 
Europeans are in wines.Distilled liquors are chiefly 
made from rice: rum to much used, but grape wine has 
not been met with. Drunkenness prevails, eraeclally In 
the N. provinces; but the worst species of Sbauebery 
to opium smoking, which, when carried to excess, de- ^ 
prlves the victim of strength; he becomes a walklngsi 
shadow; his eyes are vacant and staiihg; his whole 
frame is deranged, and he soon sinks into a premature 
grave. But it should be Observed that these are the 
consequences of the ofitMC of the practice i when used in 
moderation, it to said to be comparatively innoxious. 
The frimes of the drug are InhalM through a peculiar 
p ip e, in a recumbent position, and the smoker soon sleeps. 
When he awakes, he drinks igcup of tea, and smokes 
again. The Chinese delight in the drama: they will 
attend a play for a whole night without bdng wearied, 
and recount with ecstacy what they have seen. In their 
pastimes the women are never associated. (Daois*s Chi* 
nese; Gutxtqff’; MedkursCs Chinas its State, ProspeetSf 
Ellts*s AceostntqfLord Amherst*s Embassy, ^c. 

The accounts of Chinese architecture are not very 
satisfimtory, a consequence of its being necessary to em¬ 
ploy terms in its description that convey to foreigners 
impressions very diflbrent from the Tealfty. According 
to Mr. Barrow, it to; "as unsightly as unsoUd ; without 
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electee or convenience of design, and without any 
settled proportion; mean In its appearance, and clumsy 
in the workmanship." (p.a30.) rerhaps, however, this 
opinion is founded too much on preconedved notions of 
the absolute superiority of the European standard. But 
without entering on this, it Is sufficient to observe that 
the walls of the houses are of brick, stone, or wood, but 
principally of the first. The roofs are always supported 
on columns, that is, on upright pieces of timber, without 
cither capital or base. In the country they are rarely 
more than one story in height, but in the great towns 
they are frequently two. Their roofs, which are curved, 
are usually covered with tiles. Their pagodas are poly¬ 
gonal buildings, of 5,7, or 9 stories or roofs. Mr. Barrow 
says, that the pagoda erected by George 111. in Kew 

{ gardens is " not inferior to the verv best" he met with 
n China—a statement which certainly docs not tend to 
exalt our opinions of this species of bundings. 

— There is no religion in China actually 
supported by the state, and yii, the doctrine of Con¬ 
fucius, Is the only one countenanced by It. But there 
are two other sects; Fo, or Buddhism, and Took, or that 
of the " rationalista" The first acknowledges a Su¬ 
preme Being, and believes the emperor his sole vice- * 
gerent on earth. Heaven, earth, the elements, Con¬ 
fucius, gods of various attributes, saints, the emperor, 
&c., are objects of worship; the rites .In performing 
which are watched over with the most jealous care 
by the Lr-poo, or Board of Rites. The doctrine of 
Confucius fills the world with genii, demons, and the 
spirits of deceased worthies, who are supposed to have 
each their separate duties and Influences assigned to 
them. No‘worship Is so strictly observed as that of 
ancestry, so that filial piety is carried to an excess, 
even beyond the grave. The religious edifices of the 
Yu sect are said to be very splendid. They chiefly con¬ 
sist of one large hall approached by steps, with the idol 
placed imon an altar, or table; the walls are adorned 
with plcfores, and the ceiling with gilded griffins and 
dragons. An apparatus for sacrificing various animals 
is mso provided. There is no congregational worship. 
Buddhism is a despised creed in China, and is entirely 
supported bv the mendicancy of its priests. The latter 
practise celibacy, dress in a similar manner to monks, 
and the devotees use holy water, and a rosary to keep 
account of their prayers. Mr. Malcom, the missionary, 
has given a very fovourable view of Buddhism. *■ It has 
no mythology of obsceue and ferocious deities; no sangui¬ 
nary or impure observances; no self-inflicted tortures; no 
tyrannising priesthood; no confounding of rlaht and 
wrohg, by making certun Ihlqultles laudable m wor¬ 
ship. In its moral code, its dimeriptions of the purity 
and peace of the first ages, of the shortness of man's Ulb 
because of his sins, Ac.,it seems to have followed genuine 
traditions. In almost every respect it seems to be the 
best religion man ever invented.'* ( Travels, 1.322.) The 

E rofessors of Taouism pretend to magic, alchemy, and to 
e possessed of the elixir of long life; practise glaring im¬ 
positions, and inculcate the most puerile superstitions. 
They encourage a belief in ghosts and evil spirits; make 
use of spells and talismans, lucky and unlucky birds, and 
a system of tricks called/kmg-sAsMgt hy which they pro. 
tend to choose lucky smiations for building houses and 
tombs, and a hundrra otiier fidlades, Iw which these im¬ 
postors contrive to fill their purses, l^llgion, of what¬ 
ever kind, has always, we believe, been reckoned a matter 
of secemdw lmpo|mce in China. But this to a mfaject 
as to which our information to comparatively UttiAfo lie 
relledon. The ancient and modemmisslonariesdioiBmuch 
^—'-ed many parts of the Chinese 
have generally represented 



thfir inoralt and religion in the most unihTOorable point 
ur view. That there is much about them that is ob- 

i ectionable is certainly true;%it it is so obviously the 
nterest of the missionaries, by depreciating the moral 
and religious .character of those they are laboiving 
igst, to exalt their own utility and importance, and 
itlfy their claims to the patronage and support of 
^ Christian public, that their statements can hardly be 
supposed to be flree firom bias. Many endeavours have 
been made to introduce Ckrittumiiu into China, but 
with less success than has attended similar efforts in 
other nations. It was first introduced by the Nes- 
torians in the 17th century. These were followed by 
the Jesuits, whose missionaries were more success¬ 
ful than those of any other sect; for at the Tartar in¬ 
vasion there were no fewer than thirty Catholic churches 
in the province of Xeang-tym alone; the first of the 
Tartar princes openly espoused the cause of the mis¬ 
sionaries, by taking a German Jesuit, Adam Schaal, for 
his Instructor. The abolition of that order, and the 
continual wars in Europe, reducing their funds, the 
Catholic missions declined; and but few native con¬ 
verts at present remain. The kite Dr. Morrison was the 
first Protestant missionary who landed in China; he 
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the most difficult and confined. That systematic regu¬ 
larity which BO oontlnually requires the presei^ of the 
kqys, as parts of words bearing difforent meanings, and 
thus precludes a necessary variety of $tnmd$, leaves 
the spoken language as meagre and defiective as, when 


compiled a dictionary (having been preceded in that 
arduous task by De Gulgnes) and grammar; translated 
the Scriptures into the Chinese language, and esta¬ 
blished prlntiug^resses at Canton, from which a Judi¬ 
cious selection of tracts has Issued. These pious efforts 
have been ably seconded by Mr. Milne and the liev. 
Charles GutsiafT, the latter of whom has published se¬ 
veral valuable works on China, of which we have made 
considerable use. The Mohammedan, Jewish, and many 
other religions are to be found in China, but in a very 
languishing condition. (Chinese Repository^ vol. lii.; 
China Opened^ ii. 183—347.; DavWs Chinese^ i. 301&c.; 
Essay on the RelMon, qf China^ by Ren, W. Eilis^ 
prefixed to Qumeiff's foycMSt Ixxi—^xcii.; Quarterly 
Revieur, Ivl. 503, 504. ^c. i[C.) 

Latmuage^ Education^ and Ltfera/tfre.—-Distinct as 
the Chinese are from the rest of mankind in habits, 
manners, and religion, their total dissimilarity is ren¬ 
dered complete by their language) which, arrested 
between the hieroglyphic and alphabetic systems, pre¬ 
sents a singular phenomenon. The most obvious ex- 

E ient for expressing substantive ideas otherwise than 
speech, would be to figure a representation of the 
Hit intended to be expressed ; and this was unques¬ 
tionably the plan first adopted by man to communicate 
and record what lie thought throiigli the medium of the 
eye instead i>f the car. As civilisation and knowledge 
ailvanced, and the necessity for communicating it in¬ 
creased, more concise forms or conventional letters 
were substituted; but in the case of the Chinese, the pri¬ 
mitive mode is still the principle upon which their cha- 
racters are constructed; so that their system may be 
called the perfection of the hieroglyphic method of 
written language. Having pictorial representations of 
natural objects for their Wls, the elementary signs of 
the Clilnese language are few and simple.* A horizontal, 
a perpendicular, two oblique lines drawn in diflfqyent 
directions, and an acute angle and dot, are the ele- 
monts of which the Chinese characters consist. These 
marks are so combined in the first instance as to form 
214 keys or generic characters. Thus, the symbol for 
** man is always present in a word which has direct or 
indirect reference to him; this character, for example, 
combined with the symbol for field, signifies a fanner. 
The Chinese notion of government is well expressed 
in another example: the verb ** to govern ’* is repre¬ 
sented by the two characters that stand for *' bamboo " 
and ** stroke.** The keys arc divided into 17 classes, 
and the number of words thus formed, upon a system 
more complete than that of any of the W. languages, to 
be found In the most copious Chinese dictionaries, 
amounts to 40,000, each of which stands as arbitrarily for 
the thing or Idea Intended to be conveyed as a figure 
does in a painting for the object it is meant to represent. 
Thus the character presents an object to the eye.which 
enters the mind with a striking and vivid certainty; It 
forms a feature which really is, or by early associations 
is considered, beautiful and Impressive. Chinese writing 
is also more permanent than the alphabetic system, 
which is ever varying its spelling with the continually 
changing pronundation of the living voice. Perhaps 
the Chinese written language has contributed in some 
degree to the unity of the Chinese nation. (Dr. Mar- 
shanCs CUsois Siniea ; Elements qf Chinese Grammar^ 
Introduction, p. xi.; De Guiews, Dictiossnaire Chi^ 
nois, Introductloin Quarterly Revieva, Ivl. 606.; Gkftui 
Opened^ 1.891.) The causes, however, which operate to 
make the written language in China the most complete 
and beimtlfol in the world; render oral communication 

« M. n lOuIgnM mtaitalmd the ilngiiler antadoii that the Chi* 
new chaaioiBn were monogranu of the olphabitliiel letten of the 
rhomlelBne! The ikllaey m thie notion has been fbrclbb pdated 
out b| Klapralh. (MSInoirw HMadJS 4 fi. 90.) 


written. It is rich and complete. The sound cone- 
sponding with our e has at least 2,000 signifleations, 
*^ong m^ht write a perfectly IntellidbleTreatise in which 
only the sound of e was empk)yea.J* (China Opened^ I. 
883.) Thus, in conversation between even two of the 
best educated Chinese, constant misapprehensions occur. 
** Thqy understand each other,** says Mr Davis, ** per¬ 
fectly on paper, but are mutually unintelligible in 
speech.** And in the most common-place colloquy it is 
not unfrequent for the speakers to resort to pen, or 
rather brushy ink, and paper, to make themselves under¬ 
stood ; in the absence of these materials, they draw the 
figure of the root or key in the air with their fingers. So 
that oratory is entirely unknown in China; and all allklrs 
of importance, such as lawsuits, dvll or criminal, are 
carried on in writing. The deficlendes of the oral lan¬ 
guage are in a small degree supplied by the dillbrent 
tones in which the same words and their various signi¬ 
fications are uttered. But these Inflections are so nice 
as to be only distinguishable by a native ear. The diffi¬ 
culty of free intellectual intercourse must have had a 
very considerable eflbet in preventing the Chinese from 
advancing a step fiirthcr in civilisation than tiiey had 
attained so many hundred years ago. 

Education in China is more encouraged and ikvoured 
even than in Prussia; and such is the estimation in which 
it is held, that all state employments are given to com¬ 
petition, as school and college prizes to the best scholars. 
Schools for youth are abundant in every part of the 
empire 7 and education is so general, and Its cost so rea¬ 
sonable, that reading and writing may be almost said to 
be universal. Language is taught to very young pupils 
by means of rude j^ctures which represent the names of 
the chief objects in nature and art. I'hen follows the 
San~tse4cine^ or summary of infant erudition, conveyed 
in chiming Tines of three words or feet. They soon alter 
proceed to the ** Four Books,’* which contain tiie doc¬ 
trines of Confucius, and which, with the ** Five Classics,** 
subsequently added, are, in foct, the Chinese Scriptures. 
Writing is taught by tracing the characters with a hair- 
pencil, on transparent paper placed over the copy. This 
IS a most important article in Chinese education, for no 
man who does not write a good hand can lay claim 
to literary distinction. The emperor himself, when be¬ 
stowing a great reward, writes a few characters on a 
piece of paper and sends it to his favourite, and this is 
more valuable than conferring an order. (DaoiSt 1. 890.; 
China Opened^ I. 390.) Females Of the higher class are 
allowed to acquire a little reading and writing, and have 
been known to write poetry; but the great object of their 
education is to inculcate obedience. The schools esta¬ 
blished all over the empire are superintended by various 
oflicerB appointed by government. In every district 
there is a sort of literary chancellor; but early aspirants 
are examined by superiutendants, who make the circuit 
of their district twice a year for that purpose. The 
pupils they approve of repair to the chief, and should 
they pass that ordeal, and thus obtain the approbation 
of the officers of their native district, they are eligible 
for the lowesUJiterary honour of the state. This is 
called retci-toi^flowery talent). For this degree the ex¬ 
aminations take place twice in every three years in>bo» 
of every province; the scholars having each a theme 
given them from tiie '* Five Classics," in a large hall, 
are confined in separate boxes to prevent their receiving 
assistance from others; and every avenue is strictly 
guarded by soldiers. The Tew-tsae degree having been 
obtained, the aspirant has to acquire two other honours 
in the metropolis of his province, and he is placed on the 
books as eligible for employment corresponding with his 
advancement. To procure the highest state offices, an 
examination before the national college, or ifim-lhi, is 
necessary: but the very pinnacle of fiune is onlv arrived 
at by being examined by the emperor hlmselu Eveiy 
literary honour confers the title of mandarin, and fawn 
degree is distinguished by adiflbrence of the dress, which 
isf in some instances, very splendid. Genius and ori¬ 
ginality amongst a people so blindly enthusiastic in their 
admiration of the ancients, ore considered rather a blot 
upon, than as an ornament to, the character of a student. 
Memory is the chief object of admiration—memory to 
repeat the greatest number of the wise sayings of the 
ancient sages. 

From what has been already stated, it will be readily 
conceived that the literature of the Chinese is moiiei^ 
tensive. ** Bubks,** says Mr. Medhurst, **are muitlpH^ 
at a cheap rate, and to almost an indefinite extent, and 
every peasant and pedlar has the common depositories of 
knowledge within his reach. It would not be 
too much to say, that In China there are more books 
more people to read them than in any other country In 
the world. Amongst the 860 mlUioni of Ghinainen, at 
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1 9 ibQB^ art literati.** Yet 

vaaf appear atraw there li nerdly one otiginal 
ter amoiig them t H ii generally believed in Cnlna, 
tnhateterii to be known hra already been dlsoorered 
[doinmnnkaited by the andent lagea; and should an 
^^hor be bold enough to stert any thing new, if that 
l^ouid happen to vair in the smallest parucular from the 
t^odox writers, he would be severely punished, .ft is 
tnit which keeps the knowledge and civilisation of China 
at a stand'itlll. The historical wrltlnga ore nothing more 
than daborate chronologies^ and, where real dates have 
bimn wanting, the writers ore suspected of havtnjg sui 
plied them from their own imadnatlons. The sciimtit 
and philosophical works of the Chinese are by the ** ten 
philosophers,** or Confticius and his dlsdples and com¬ 
mentators. Chinese literature, has, however, been id 
several respects unjustly depreciated. It has been said, 
for example, that they are so ignorant and ostenutloua 
as to suppose that China occupies the centre of the world, 
and that it is surrounded with a few Insignificant and 
petty territories, all Its tributaries. But the accounts 
that have been translated from Chinese writers of se- 
teral foreign countries, how defective soever in many 
respects, are sufficient to show that this is a most un. 
founded 'statement. *' Je n’al pas besoin de reAiter id 
ridde absurde de ceux qul preteiident que les Chlools 
crolent que leur pays est sltu^ au milieu du monde. Un 
matelot, ou un jcoull du Canton peut, h la vfirlt^, donner 
une pardUe explication, mals e’est & I’lntelligence de celui 
qul questlonne de Tadimter ou de la rejetter." {Klaproth. 
Mimoirest ill* ** L’histolre llttfiralrc, la critique des 
textes, et la blographie, sont le sujet d*une foule d*ou- 
vragos .remarquables par Tordre et la rfigularite qul y 
sont observes. On possdde beaucoup des traductions des 
livres Sanscrlts sur la religion et la metaphysiqde. Les 
lettrfia cultivent la po^sle, qul est assujetie chez eux au 
double Joug de ^.a mesure et de la rime; ils out des 
podmes lyriques et narratlfs, et surtout des po^mes de- 
scrlptlfs, des plficiw de thfifitre, des romans des- mceurs, 
des romans ob le merveilleux est mis en usage. On a 
comnosfi en outre un tr^s-grand nombre des rocueils 
spcclaux et gfin^raux, des bibllothiquos et des encyclo- 
p6dies, et dans le dernier sidcle on avoit commences I'ltn- 
presslon d*une collection des ouvrages cholsis en 180,000 
volumes ! Les Ghinois ont d*exceUen8 dictionnalres ob 
tous les signes de leur ficriturc et tous les mots de lepr 
langue sont exp1iqu6 avee le plus grand soln et dans un 
ordre trds-r^guller. Enfln 11 n’y a pas, meme en Europe, 
de nation chez laquelle on trouve tant des livres. nl oes 
livres si bien faits, si commodes consulter, ot a si bas 
prlx.*’ (AbelRemtaat, quoted.by Balbi.) Mathematical 
science Is at aiow ebb; as is eVinced by an imperial edict 

B ubllshed in the Pekin Gazette, May, 1800: it announced 
le intended marriage of a princess, and ordered the 
Tribunal qf Mathematicf to select a fortunate day for 
the celebration of the nuptials. ( Q.uarterly Review^ xiil. 

^HIKACHIN, a large town of'Nepaul, N. Hindostan, 
280 m. W. N.W. Catamandoo. Its houses are of brick 
and stone, with flat roofs: it has 2 Hindoo temples, and 
an egport trade in horses, cow tails, sheep, salt, musk, 
drugfv and woollen cloth; and- Imports metals, spices, 
cloth, fre., from other parts of Hindostan.' 

CHINAUB (an. Aeewinei)^ the largest river of the 
Punjab, riling In the Himalaya, in lot. sB^ 32010* 
long.87^ 00' fi.; running at first with a N.W. but after- 
waras with a S.W. course between the Ravoe {Hydra- 
otes)^ and Ihylum {Hudaepes). It unites with the latter 
river below Ihung with considm'able noise and violence, 
as remarked by the historians both of Alexander and 
Tlmour, and with the Sutlege {Huphasis) near Ooch *, 
after which it Joins the Indus, in fat. 29<^, long. 7(PW. 
About 80 m. N. Lahore, It has been found to measure 
14 m. across fn the month of July: but in the dry season, 
ii there only 800 yards wide. It is no where fordable 
8. of the hills, though In many places easily crossed. 
Klshtawor. Vlzierabad, and Ihung ore on fts banks. 
{Homflton^e E. 1. Ooz., 1.809.) 

CHINCHILLA, a city of Spain, prov. Murcia, cm. 
dlst.. in an elevated situation, on the high road from Va- 
lenda to Madrid, 146 iri. S.E. Madrid, 72 m. N.N.W. 
Murcia. Pop. 10,888. (MEUmo.) It has a church, con¬ 
vent, an hospital, barracks, and on andent ruined cqstie, 
which was partly restored during the war of Independ^ 
ence. There ore mines of sliver in the neighbourhood; 
and tt produces earthenware and some coarse linen and 
woollen cloths. 

CHINCBOOB, an ini. town of Hindostan; prov. 
Aurungabad, pres. Bombay, on the road between that 
^7 and PooDoh, 10 m. N.N.W. the latter. Pop. 8,000, 
including 800 Brahmin families. It is cbiefly remarkable 
aa the reridenoe of the Chintomun or Narrdn Deo, an 
tndtvM^ whose honours are hereditary, and who is be- 
wed by g Urge proportion' of the Mahratta nation to 
CffaSi’ff"i?riTICr*” ihvourlte deity Goonputty. 

a dbtr. of Hto- 
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dostaa ; prov, Carnatic; pres. Madras: between 12Pand 
140 N., and intersected Iff long. aoP E. j havinf N. the 
distr. Nellore; W. 8. Aflot; mid E. the Bay of Bengal. 
Area, 2,268sq.m. Fbp.(1887) 836,morl09tothesq.m. 
Surihee generally low,but with hills interspersed:* tnere 
ore several rivers, the prindpal of which U the r " ' 
which rises among the Nundj^oog hills In Myso.. 
after a winding course of 210 m., chiefly E., past Ve __ 

Arcot, Conjeveram, and Chingleput, falls into the lao, 
near Sodros. There ore some lakes odd lagoons, or in¬ 
lets of the sea, the chief of which is that of Pulicat. 
Granite Is the most abundant of the primitive fimnotlons, 
and often projects in detached masses from the surface. 
Soil sandy and Indlfibrent, and the country often barren, 
or overrun with low prickly bushes. Owing partly to 
the scardty of water, but quite os much to the oppressive¬ 
ness of the assessment, a Urge portion of the land does 
not repay the cost of cultivation; but the rest supplies 
the Madras market with grain, betel, fruit, oil, vegetables, 
&c.: the palmyra {boraeeuijiabdlifiimUs) thrives with¬ 
out trouble, and'ls both cheap and abundant. The land- 
tax is raised under a modified ryotwar, or rather a me¬ 
tayer system; government taking half the aehuUerope, 
and selling them to the best advantage. In 1836-36, 
the land revenue amounted to 875,362 rup., and the total 
revenue to 1,892,682 rup. There are no manufactures, 
excepting some of cloth. The great moss of the people 
are Hln^doos. Chief towns, Chingleput and Conjeve¬ 
ram. This distr. was obtained by the E. 1. Comp. In 
1763, from the Nabob of the Carnatic, who rented u till 
1780, when the Madras pres, assumed the entire control 
over It. It was twice invaded by Hyder All, and was 
afterwards nearly depopulated fey famine and emigration. 
During the present century It has been gradually reco¬ 
vering. {Madras AhnaaaCt 1838; Reports on E. J. Af- 
fairs.) 

Chinolkput {SirahalapeUa), an Inl. town of 'Hln- 
dostan; presid. Moefras, cap. of the above distr.; in a 
a small valley, in great part covered by a beautiful arti¬ 
ficial lake; 20 m. W. the Bay of Bengal, and 38 m. S.S.W. 
Madras ; lat. 24° 46' N., Iqpg. 80° £. Though much re¬ 
duced In extent, it has a fort of great strength, and In 
a respectable state of defence: the Utter incloses an 
inner fort, In which the public ftinctionarics hold their 
several courts and offices. {HamiUon^ i. 401.; Mod. 7Vae., 
X. 32.').). 

ClilNON, atown of France, ddp. Indre-et-LoIre, cqi. 
arrond., on the Vienne, 26 m. S.W. Tours. Fop. 6,911. 

It was formerly fortified ; and the ruins of its walls, and 
those of its castle (the latter of vast extent, and In parts 
pretty entire), arc its most important and Interesting 
objects. It has a court of primary jurisdiction, a com¬ 
mercial college, and some maiitnai;turc8 of linen and 
woollen stuffs. The celebrated and enigmatical Rabelais 
was born within a short distance of Chlnon, In 1488. 
{Hugo, art. Indre-et-hoire.) . 

ClllNSUKAH, an inl. town of Hindostan, prov. Ben¬ 
gal, formerly a Dutch settlement, but latterly transferred 
to the British government, on the W. side of the Hooghly 
river, 18 m. N. Calcutta, and about 2 m. N.N.E. Chan- 
dernagore; Ut. 22° 52' N., long. 88° 28' £. In appear¬ 
ance it has quite a Dutch character: ** Many small neat 
houses, with green doors and windows; a pretty little 
square, with grass-plot and promenades, shaded by trees; 
a fortified factory; and a ^oomy old-fashioned govern¬ 
ment-house, are the more remarkable features.'* in 1814, 
some elementary native schools were established here ; 
and In 1818, their number amounted Co 80, with 8,000 
Bcholars. From 18J6 to 1824, the Bengal government had 
disbursed 84,000 rupees in aid of these schools; in 1829, 
there were 1,540 senoUrson the books. {Hamilton's E, I, 
Qax., i. 401.; Mod. Trat., lx.; Bsvorts, $c.) 

OHIO. ^ceScio. ^ 

CHIOGGIA or CHIOZZA (perhaps the Portus Edro 
of the ancients), a sea-port town of Austrian Italy, deleg. 
of Vralce, cap. distr., on an Island of the same name, at the 
S. extiMnlty of the Ugoon of Venice, 14 m. S. that city; 
Ut. 45° ly 66" N., Tong. 12° le' 67" E. Pop. 20,600. 

It Is ajx>ut 2 m. In circuit: well built; contains a wide 
and handsome street lined with porticos, a cathedral, 
hospital, orphan asylum, workhouse, theatre, &c.; and 
la connected with the mainland by a stone brldm of 43 
ardiesl It has a harbour with 17 ft. water, protected by two 
forts: there are other batteries, and ChloggU Is deemed 
one of the most strongly defended points of the Venetian 
Ugoon. It U a bishopric, and hat m. episcopal palaco,a 
gymaaslum, a high seminary, conventual female school, 
and on evening rudlmental achool attended by nearly 300 
poor children. In Its vicinltv ore some important salt¬ 
works, which, together with the manufacture of cordage, 
the building of vessels, for which there are 86 slips, 

and%ma^roduce, and fadl^tSThy 
canals coiqmunicaUog with the Brenta, Adige,|md Po. 
{Rampold(,CoroE.i Oesterr. Nat.Enq/e.) V 

CHlfTBNHAM. a pari., bor., town, and por^f Eng¬ 
land, co. ‘Wilts, bund. Chippenham, 87 m. W. X«ondon, 
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n m. E. Bristol. Area of par., 9,100 acres. Pop. of do. CHITTAGONG (Gto^araimi), a dlstr. ta India 
0«21), 3,608} (1831), 4,333. Pop. of old bor., 1,^ ; but beyond the Ganges ai^ Bra^maratra, but induded in 
according to tM provisions^ the Boundary Act, the 11- the prov. of Ben^. of which it forms toe S.E. extre- 
mlts oftoe part bor. were extended so as to Include the mity, lying chiefiy between l®t. 210 and 98® Nj, and long, 
entire par. of Cblppenbam, with the adjoining parishes 91® ^and W®Js., having N. Tlpperah, E. ttm rountry 
of Liuigtey ^r^ Harden Huii#,and a small extra-pa- of toe indep. Kbyms, S. Arimn, and W. the B^ of 
^rochlal tract, the whole having, in 1831, a pop. of 6.m Bengal. Length N. to S. al^t 1^ m^br^th un- 
W The town is situated on the Avon, which is here crossed certain. Pop. estimated at 790,000. The Islands of 
by a bridge of 29 arches. It is well buUt, paved, lighted Hattia, Suudeep, and Bameeny, with llas^ and others 
with gas, and amply supplied with water. “ It is of contiguous to its shores, are under its JurJsdl^pu. Its 
considerable extent, contains many good bouses, and may coast, S. of the mouth of the Karnaphuli or Chittagong 
be said to be in a prosperous condition and increas- river, abounds with openings and harbours; but unfor- 
ing.*' {Boundary Beport.) From its situation at tunately none of them are available for ships of any 
the intersection of^ two great roads (the Malmesbury sise, their mouths being choked up with san db a n ks ana 
and the London and i^h lines), many daily coaches shoals. Surface along the coast, low and flat; the in¬ 
pass it, and it has dsiuuly a bustling appearance. It is > terior is hilly; and toe E. firontier is formed by the same 
also on the line of the Great Western Railway, and a ' extensive mountain chain which bounds Sylhet,Tlpperah, 
branch of the Berks and Wilts Canal terminates in the and Arracan, to the E., and which In this portion of its 
town. The church is a spacious structure of various dates, extent varies from 2,000 to 5,600 ft. in height. In this 
some portion being as old as the 12th century: there are region many streams arise which disembogue on the 
also several dissenting chapels, a free school for 12 chil- Chittagong coast. Climate in many reaped similar 
dren, and other charitable and benevolent institutions, to that of Bengal; but the rains set in earlier, and 
At the commencement of this century there were several last longer: in the hill region the crops often suffer 
large woollen manufactories in the town: at present, not- from the inundations of the mountain torrents, as they 
withstanding its increase, the only factories in work arc do on the coast from invasions of the sea. Chittagong 
1 for cloth, 1 for silk, with a large flour-mill. The market, is In many parts particularly healthy, and is, therefore, 
which was formerly very extensive, was, until within often freouented by Europeans from Bengal. Many 
these few years, held on Saturday, but it is now held on of the valleys and plains possess so fertile a soil that 
Friday Jn a commodious building erected for the purpose very little labour Insures redundant crops. Much of the 
by Josimh Neeld, Esq., at present (1839) one of the country is overgrown with jungle, and the Whole of the 
inems. for the bor.: there are large cattle-fairs, May 17., mountain chain is covered with lofty forests. The hilly 
June 22., Oct. 29., and Dec. 11. region, when cleared, is believed to be well adapted for 

Though one of the oldest towns in the kingdom, Chip- the culture of coffee, pepper, spices, Ac.: the low hills 
penham received no charter till 1654. Under the Muni- are interspersed with many hamlets inhabited by Mughs, 
cipal Reform Act, it is governed by 4 aldermen and 12 who emigrated thither after the conquest of Arracan by 
eounsellors, and the limits of the bor. have been extended the Bfrmcsc in 1783, in the neighbourhood of which, on 
for municipal purposes, so as to include the whole townand small plots of cleared land, they raise plantains, ginger, 
a pop. of about 3,800. The corporation revenue amounts betel-leaf, the sugar-cane, cotton, infligo, tobacco, and 
to about 280f. a year, derived principally from an estate capsicum. The hills in the N. are inhabited by Tri- 
left for the maintenance of the bridge and of a road to purah, JoOmca, and other tribes, apparently without any 
Derryhill in the vicinity. A court of reoucsts for debts un- dependence on particular chiefs; who cultiv^e cotton 
der 40x. sits successively here and at Caine and Goraham. and rice, and rear hogs, goats, and poultry, which they 
Ciiipiienham has sent 2 mems. to the II. of C. from exchange with the Bengalese for salt, iron, euthenwarOf 
tlie reiKn of Edw. I. Previously to thq Reform Act, the and fish. 

right of voting was restricted to the occupiers of 129 bur- Notwithstanding the fertility of Its soil, Chittagong 
gage tenements within the ancient bor. The extension is, upon the whole, but thinly inhabited: towards the 
of the limits of the pari. bor. by tlie Boundary Act has end of last century It was estimated that there was twice 
been noticed above. Registered electors (18.‘)7-.3B), 240. as much unproductiife hilly country as cultivated arable 
{See FarL and Municipal Boundary Reports^ ^c.) land. Landed property is mostly divided into very small 

CHlPPINfi NORTON, a town and par. of England, portions, among numerous proprietors. The waste 
CO. Oxford, liund. Chadlington. Area of par., 4,780 lands, when cleared, become liable to assessment under 
acres. Pop. of do. in 1831, 2,b37. The town, 17 m. N.W. the decennial land.settlement. Except on the sea coast. 
Oxford, is built partly on low, and partly on high towns and villages are very scarce. The Mughs or 
groiimls. It has a large Gothic chiircli, with a low Arracancse inhabit either temporary haml^s, which 
tower; a free school, founded by Edward VI.; a sub- they change together with the spots they cultivate, mr 
Bcriplion school for educating and clotiiliig 40 girls ; and else permanent dwellings about 40 ft. long by 90 brood, 
almshouses founded In 1640. It returned 2 incms. to the elevated on posts several feet from the ground, after the 
H. of C. in the 30th of Edward 1., and the 32d and .33d of fashion of some Ultra-Gangctlc nations, ascended by a 
Edward ill. its bailllfe were empowered by a charter of ladder or notched stick, and much more comfortable in 
James 4 to decide actions under 40s. their interior than the huts of the Bengalese peasantry. 

About 3 in. from Chipping Norton is the Rowldrich The male Mugh pop. have adopted the dress and h^ts 
monument, formed of upright stones, arranged in a of Bengal, while the females retain those of Arracan and 
nearly circular form. This monument is ascribed Iw Ava: all are Buddhists. The Mohammedans In toi s 
Dr. Stukeley, tliough probably without any good found- distr. are to the Hindoos as 3 to 2; but are extremely 
atiou, to the Druids. {See Avebory.) tolerant, Ml have adopted many Hindoo habits and cut- 

CHISWICK, a par. and village of England, co. Mid- toms. Tltv chief exports of Chittagong are, timber, 
dlesex, Kcnsln^on div. of Ossulston huiid., on the N. planks, canvass, coarse cloths, stockings, umbrellas, &c.; 
bank of the Thames, 4| m. from Hyde Park Comer, on the sea coast salt, which is a government monopoly. Is 
Areaof par., 1,120 acres. Pop. (1831) 4,994. The church, extensively manufactured. Coal is believed to exist, but no . 
which has been frequently repaired and altered, has se- mines have yet been worked. The elephanto of Chit- 
veral interesting monuments; and In the church-yard is tagong have been celebrated both for sise and excellence, 
the tomb of Hogarth. There are here many fine villas; They are admirably adapted for the camp and the chase, 
but Uie groat ornament of the place is Chiswick House, and hunting them still forms a chief occupation of soma 
belonging to the Duke of Devonshire. It was built after of the forest iahab. Many were formerly caught and 
the model of a villa by Palladio, by the famous Earl of exported,yielding a considerable profit to the sovereign; 
Buillnrton; and has a choice collection of paintings, the trade in them is now farmed by the government to a 
The illustrious statesmen, C. J. Fox and George Can- contractor. 

ning, breathed their last in this villa. Chitt^ong probably once formed part of the exten- 

CHITORE, a city and strong fortress of Hinaoston, sive kingdom of Tripurah: In the 16to centuij it was 
prov. Riijpootana, and formerly the cap. of the rdjahship successively possessed 1^ the Af^hao kings of Bengal 
of Odmtoor, 64 m. E.N.E. that city. The fortress, and the Arracan rajah; in 1760 it was finally ceded by 
gituatoa upon a rock scarped by nature and art to the its nabob to the British. {Hamilion*t E, L Ga%. i. 409— 
height of from 80 to 120 ft., is surrounded by a rude wall 406.; Pemberton’$ Bn. on ike E. Frontier i Pari, Etp, 
with semicircular bastions, the circuit of which is said to ois ike A^rs of ike E. I, Company.) 
be 12 m.; but which encloses onlyanarrow, irregular, CH IT TELWOOG(5ttofa4lKrga, the spotted castle), 

and disproportionately small area. »Its outworks are an ini. town and fortress of Hlndostan, prov. and dom. 
massive and striking, and Its appearance picturesque: of Mysore, but occupied by a British garrison t can. of n 
its interior contaius numerous temples, several palaces, dtstr., on a cluster of rocks at the extremity drandge of 
some minarets, one of which is a square tower of white hills, 110 m. N.N.E. Serlngapatam, 980 n. W.N.Ww 
marble, 9 stories high, and surmounted byaoapola; and Madras; lat. 14® V N., long. 76® W £. The town, 
many wells, fountains, cisterns, &c. All the public build- which stretches along the base of the droog at fortrou 
Ings are of Hindoo origin, excepting one erected by a son at the N.E., is surrounded by dilapidatml ramputs 
of Aurungsebe. The town, seated below the fortress, of granite with round towers at IntervaU. a spadom 
Is chMfly inhabited by weavers and dealers in grain, ditch excavated from the rode, and a wi^ ipraad glacis i 
CliltoHhas been several times captured by the Moham- it is neither very large nor ponolout, but Hi principal 
medaim and others. {HamUtdnU E> L Gox., vol. ii.; atreet is remarkably spadoui. The fort, ondbied by too 
Ueber*§ Mod. Trav. vol. x.) town, is probably the most elaborate ipedmeu of a de- 
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ftedeifrook to be fimndln B. India: anondleM lalnriinth 
of Wii of Mild ipno^ wl^ frrogularljr up to tho 
■il|Wn rit» - fUMdlBg ov«7 aoMwible iKrtnC, and /ondng 
onalOMm wHIiln floelofara: tliamor«i«iE|Kied pointiaro 
ovoimad fHtli iMtIeriat, aM tbeoieent U partlj b/itm 

andpartijr Ilf foporidal notohM ant in the rodcr ^ •outd 
wlth«rMtiulleiatf. Snchiittaelntrfrocyoftho work^ 
that an eneinf might be mafler of the outer waUra^ 
yet not mateiiatty advanced toward! the reduction of tho- 
fert: the lower enclosure contains the former poUgar’s 
pala^ now occupied by the British c^mandrat, other 
ancient structures, the oOioers* tongalows, and a res^ 
voir of good water which supplies all the town \ in tho 
other enclosures there are two other tanks, Tarioua 
Hindoo temples, Ac., a deep magaaino sunk in the 
rodL apd a depot for ghee. At a diort distance W. 
of Chitteldroog is a curious suite of subterraneous 
chambers, apparently the former habitations of devotee 
worshippers of Siva. This station is noted above all 
others In India for the great variety and excellence of its 
fruits. (Hamilfon*» B, /. Goz., i. 4^.) 

GHIUSA, an ini. town of K. Italy, k. Sardinia, prov. 
Coni, cap. mend., cm the Peslo, 7 m. S.E. Ccml. P<m. 
nearly 5,000; chiefly occupied in the mmufkcture of silk 
goods and mirrors, and vine cultivation. The town is 
well buitt. A continuation of the ancient Emllian way 
passes through its vicinity. 

CHlVASSO, an ini. town of H. Italy, k. Sardinia, 
div. Turin, cap. mand., on the Po, in a fertile plain, 13 m. 
N.E. Turin. Pop. 4,000. ? It was formerly one of the 
strongest places in Piedmont, but is now surrounded by 
only a simple wall with two gates leading to two suburbs. 
It has a square, a church, and several convents, and some 
trade in com and cattle. 

GHOLST, or CHOLiiET, a town of France, d5p. 
Malne-et-Loire, cap. cant., on the Maine, 12 m. 8.S.E. 
Beaupreau. Pop. 8,897. It is Anely situated; and had 
formerly several fellgious houses, and a superb castle, 
destroyed during the Revolution. Extensive manufoe. 
tures of cottons, flannels, Ac., were established here and 
in the neighbouring communes during the last centuiy; 
but the town having been the theatre of a battle, in 1798, 
between the Vendeans and the republicans, the manu¬ 
factures were all but destroyed, and the workmen either 
put to death or dispersed. In 1795. however, after the first 
pacification of Vendbe, the expatriated manufiicturers 
returned to Cholet; and, instead of being dispirited by 
their disasters, entered with fresh vigour cm a new career 
of industry, and have succeeded in carrying the manu- j 
foctiuos or the town and its vicinity to a higher pitch 
of prosperity than ever. Frcrni 60,000 to 70,000 indi¬ 
viduals of both sexes were employed, in 1834, in the 
fobrlcs, of which Cholet is the centre. At present, it 
hu esM>litiiments for the spinning of cotton and wool, 
with extensive blcach-flelcls and dye*works. A great 


CHOWBfiNT. 

be hollow, and have a tradition that during tlie abode 
of Coitei at Cbolttla a number of armdd warriors srero 
concealed within it, who men to have follen suddenly 
mmn the Spanish army. At all events. It Is certain chat 
Cortes, having some suspicion or Infonnation of such a 
plot, unmcpeet^y assattited the dtlsens of Cholula, 6,000 


Puebla to Mexico, the first story of this pyramid was 1 
cut through, and a square stone chamber discovered, 
destitute of an outlet, supported by beams of cwpress, 
and built in a remarkable way, every succeeding course 
of bricks passing beyond the lower, m a manner similar 
to some rude substitutes for the arch met with In certain 
Egyptian edifices. In this chamber, two skeletons, some 
idols in basalt, and some curiously varnished and painted 
vases, were found. There are some other detached masses 


cans, have been found. The view from the great pyramid, 
embracing the Cordillera, the volcanoes of La Puebla, 
and the cultivated plain beneath, is both extensive and 
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and dye*works. A great 
variety of cotton, linen, and other goods are promiced 
In the town, the total annual value of its difforent fabrics 
being estimated at 20,000,000 fr. (800,0001.) (flego. it. 

CHOLULA, an ini. town of Mexico, state of La 
Puebla, in a fertile plain S: of the Cordillera of the Ma- 
llneho. Bm. W.N.W. Puebla, and 64m. S.E. Mexico: 
UL 1^ P V' K., long. OBQ 13' W* W. Pm., when visited 
by Huinbmdt, 16,000; but it has fallen oflrln the Interval. 
It was compared by Cortes, in the early nnrifof the 16th 


vers a larm space of ground, and the slse of Itsgreat 
, square inmeates Its past importance. It contains many 
churches, and regular and broad streets < the houses are 
mostly or one stoiy, and flat roofed. There are some ma> 
nufoctures orcotton cloth. The principal extant relic of 
Ita aadent*graadeur, is a huge pyramid, or teoealUt to 
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tance like a natural conIcal-shapeA hill. As it Is ap¬ 
proached, however. It is seen to consist of four distinct 
pyramidical stories, the whole built with alternate layers 
of clay and sun-dried brhAs, and crowned with a small 
churon. According to Humboldt, each' side of its base 
measures 489 metres (1,440 IM, being almost double the 
base of the great pyramid of Cheops (which stands on an 
area equal to that of Lincoln’s Inn Fields); its height, 
however. Is only 60 metres (164 ft.). It appears to have 
been constructed exactly in the directiomof the four car¬ 
dinal points. The ascent to the platform on the summit 
is by'a flij^t of 120 steps; This elevated area comprises 
4,2W sq. metres (fi,023 sq. yds.). The chapel erected on 
ItlUh the shMM of a cross, about 90 ft. In len^, with 
two lowers and adome. It was dedicated to the Virgin 
W tile Spaniardt, and has succeeded to a of 

Quetsalcoatl, the god of the air. This pyramidal ^e Is, 
however, eoulectured to have served for a cemeteiy, as 
well m for the purposes of religion: and Humboldt and 
opwautlmiltiei regard It as bearing a remarkable an- 
alofli to the temple of Belus, and other ancient struc¬ 
tures of thetiriental world. The Indians believe it to 


pootana, the second town in the dom. of the Blcanere 
ralali, and his frontier place towards the Shel^uetee 
territory, in a naked tract of sand hills, 100 m. %.N.E. 
Blcanere: lat. 380 12* N., long. 740 35' B. It is 1| m. In 
circ., exclusive of Its suburbs, and has a very handsome 
external appearance. The houses are all terraced, and, 
as well as the walls of the town, are built of a kind of 
limestone found in vast quantities in this part of the 
prov., of a very pure white, but soft, and apt to crumble. 
In 1817 Chooroo was plundered by one of Meer Khan's 
sirdars; in 1818 it was vlslteil by a British ctetachment, 
and afterwards transferred to the ruJah of Blcanere; its 
chief, however, is rather a dependent than a siiUect of 
that prince. (ISfytkinstone*s Journegt 4;c» i. 6.; HaaUl» 
ton*i E, L Caz.;L 409.) . 

CHORLB Y, a par. and market to. of England, co. Lan¬ 
cashire, hund. Leyland, on the Chor, 20 m. N.W. Man¬ 
chester, and 8 m. N. Wigan. Area of par., 3,1 lOacres. Fopu 
in 1801, 4,516; 1811,5,182; 1821,7,315; 183i;9,288. This 
thriving town, which takes its name from the stream near 
the source of which it is situated, stands on a rising 
ground, about a mile above the confluence of the Chor and 
Yarrow. It is well built; streets broad, lighted with gas, 
and abundantly supplied with water from a reservoir, mto 
which the stream is thrown up by steam machinery. 
The par. church of St. Laurence is ansancient structure 
in the Norman style ; that of St. George, a handsome 
edifice, was built by the narl. commissioners in 1835, at 
an expense of I3,7w/. Ibe Independents, Unitarians, 
Methodists, and R. Catholics, have places of worship, to 
some of which Sunday-schools are attached. A free 
grammar-school was founded in 1634, and a national 
school in 1824. The town is governed by n ognstable 
chosen annually at a court leet. Petty sessions are held 
in the town-hall, erected in 1802, by the late John 
Hollinshcd, Etq.: and adjoining it Is a lock-up house for 
the temporary co iflnement of prisoners prior to their 
removal to tlie co. gaol. The increase of population is 
a consequence of tne still more rapid increase of tho 
cotton trade. In 1790, spinning-mills began to be erected 
in the town ; and in 1^, it had 11 of these establish, 
ments, employing 1300 hands, besides jmwer-looms, 
factories, Ac. Exclusive of yam, the fabrics principally 
produced are muslins, jaconets, and fancy goods. Bleach- 
greens and print-works are established on the banks of 
the neighbouring streams. Tho coal mines in the neigh¬ 
bourhood have contributed greatly to the improvement 
of the town; there are also valuable quarriea of slate, and 
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Liverpool and Leeds Caqelf which passes'’w4thin A m. of 
the town, and is jrined by that from Lancaster and Pres¬ 
ton at a short distance from it, affords great fkeiUties for 
conveying the produce of the ihetories and mines through, 
out all the N. counties. Markets are held on Tuesdw; 
fairs on 96tii March and 5tb May for homed cattle \ Sist 
October for horses; and 4th, 5th, and 6tb Sept, for wool¬ 
lens and general purposes. (Bafnes's iMmathire t Be* 
turns as to Faeionest AcO 

CHOWBENTUcr ATHERTON, a village of Eng- 
lanA CO. Lancashire, hund W. Derinr, par. Ldgh, To 
m. W.N.W. Manchester, and 6 m. E.8.E. Wigan. Pop. 
jin 1821.4,145: in 1831,4,181. It has an Episcopal chapel 
' and a Unitorlan place of worship. Previously to me 
American war, the making of nails was extensively car- 
riedon here: end,though the manufocturehasdeclined, 

; considerable quantities are still made for exportation. 
It it also remarkable for several Inventions and Inprove- 
mmits In cotton machinery*: and it is said that ti s value 
of the application of heat u the production of ti^ kinds 
of cotton fobrlcs was discovered here. The Bolton and 
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CHRISTCHURCH CllUMBUL. 609 

ndlway poim within a short distance of the vll- Christiania was built by Christian IV. King of Denmark. 
1^. Fairs, at which premiums for the best cattle are InldM. (Laing*9 Tours im Nortoi^ ond Swtdeni Inelu’M 
^ren, take place on the first SaturdiQr in Mw, and the Jawwv through Norwau,) 

Satt^ In October. CHlflSTI^SAND, a sea-port and fortified town of 

CliRlSTCHUUCH, a pari, bor., and par. of Eng* Norway, near its S. extremity, cap. diocese of same name, 
laud, CO. Hants, New Forest, W. dir., hund. Christ- distr. Mandahl, on the Skagerac, at the bead of a deep 
. church. Area of par, 94.640 acres. Pop. of do. (1821), fiord, 160 m. S.W. Christiania, lat? 66^ N., long. 80 

4,644: (1S31) 5,344; of which the bor. had 1,599. The Af 9" B. Pop. (1835) 7,665. It is regularly laid out; 
latter is situated at the confiuence of the Avon and Stour, streets long and wide, houses generally built of wood. 

1 m. firom where their united screams fkll into and separa^ by gardens. Chief public building the 
Christchurch Bay, 90 m. S.W. London. ** The town pro* cathedral, a Gothic structure, and, next to that of Dron. 
sents no symptoms of activity or industry. No trade nor tbeim, the finest ecclesiastical edifice in Norway. Here 
manufacture is carried on. The houses are of a mid- is an asylum for the poor, a sail-cloth manufactory, and 


of the ancient priory, and is a large, fine structure; the 
mlder part in the Norman, the rest in the earlier and 


secure, ana sneitoreu on nearly every side by lofty and 
rocky heights. It is well supplied with fish; ana lob- 


hlder part in the Norman, the rest in the earlier and sters are token in great numbers, and exported to the 
later pointed styles: the fine tower is of the Ifith century. London markets. Timber is another principal article of 
It has a very ancient and curiously carved altar, and export. Christiansand ranks as the fourth town in Nor- 
inaiiy beautiful chapels. There are also 2 episcopal way; it is a bishopric, and the residence of a governor, 
cliapelsfoneofthem built by parliamentary grant, in 1823. It was founded in 1641 by Christian IV. King of Dcn- 


Thursday, and Oct. 17., for horses and cattle. It re- about lat.l70 2(KN., and long. 62C> 40'W.. and about Mm. 


turned 2 mem. to the H. of C. in 35 Edw. 1., and in the 
2<1 Rdw. II. No other Ireturn appears till the 13th of 
BHz.; since which period it regularly returned 2 mem., 
till tlic Reform Act deprived it of one of them. The 
franchise, previously to this act, was vested in the corpo¬ 
ration. which consisted of a mayor and an unlimited 
number of burgesses. The Boundary Act very mate¬ 
rially extended the limits of the pari, bor., which had in 
1831 a pop. of 6,087. Registered electors in 1837-38, 239. 
The harbour has a shifting bar, with not more than 5 or 
G ft. water over it, so that it is accessible only at spring 
tides for the smaller doss of coasters. There are 2 
breweries in the town; and the manufacture of watch 
springs employs a few hands. The name is derived from 
its ancient priory, of very remote origin, lliere are 
traces of many andent camps and barrows, Ac., in its 
vicinito. 

CHRISTIANIA, a sea-port town of Norway, of which 
it is the cap., on the Agger, at the bottom of a veiy deep 
gulph or fiord, to which it gives name; 162 m. E.S.E. 
Bergen, 242 m. S. by E. Drontheim. and 255 m W. by 
N. Stockholm; lat. 59® bV 20" N., long. 10® 48' 4.V' E. 
Pop. (1835) 23,121. It is surrounded by an amphltlieatre 
of hills, and its situation is extremejy picturesque. It is 
well laid out; streets spadous and regular, and some of 
them even handsome. Houses in the town, all brick or 
stone; those of wood having been prohibited, on account 
of the former frequency of fires. They are airy and well- 
built, though seldom more than 2 stories high. In the 
best quarters, they are built round an open square court. 


[>i u. in I 2 ;aw.!.« and m the W. by N. Antigua, of the government or which island it 
Qturn appears till the 13th of constitutes a part. Length, N. W. to S.E., about 15 m.; 
it regularly returnnl 2 mem., breadth in general about 4 m., but no more than 3 m. 
ved It of one of them. The towards its S.R. extremity, where It Is divided by only a 
. narrow channel from the island of Nevis. Pop. (1M7) 

23.492. It contains many rugged precipices and l»rren 


mouuuuns, sue principal oi wnicn, mount Misery, an ex¬ 
tinct volcano, rises to 3,711 ft. above the sea. The cli¬ 
mate is healthy, but violent hurricanes sometimes occur. 
Of 43,720 acres of land, the extent of tlJb surface of tliia 
island, it Is estimated that nearly half is unfit for culture. 
The soil of the plains, however, which is of a volcanic 
origin, intermixed with a fine loam, makes amends by ita 
fertility for the barrenness of the mountains. Sugar is 
the great article of cultivation, the only articles raised in 
Edition to it being a little cotton, coffee, arrow-root. See, 


ported into the U. Kingdom from St. Christopher's, in 
1837 and 1838, were as follows: — 



The total value of the exports from the Island in 1836 
amounted to 145,703/., and that of the imports Into It 
during the same year to 98,3444 According to the last 
slave registration, the number of slaves amounted to 


and are generally occupied by several families. It Is the ^,660, for whose manumission a sum of 331,6301. was 
residence of the viceroy, and the seat of the diet; has a. awarded as comfiensation to their proprietors. This island 
cathedral, and 3 other churches ; a military and a lunatic divided into 9 parishes, and contains 4 towns, Bassc- 
hospltel :'8 orphan asylums, a house of correction, a new terre, Sandy Point, Old Road, and Deep Bay. The first 
town hall and exchange, 2 theatres, a bank, &c.; but two are ports of entry established by law. Basseterre, in 
none of the public buildings is in any wise remarkable. . 


Four suburbs part from the town as a centre, one of as well as Sandy Point and some other parts of the island, 
which is the old town of Opslo, from which Christiania i« defended hy several batteries. St. Christopher's was 
Inated. In these, wooden houses are not prohibited; discovered, in 1493, by Columbus, who gave It the name 
as the suburbs are mostly inhabited by the lower it hears; but it was not settled till 1623, when a parly of 


le S.W., is the cap. It contains about 800 houses, and, 
I well as Sandy Point and some other parts of the island. 




classes, the dwellings are chiefly of wood. A short English took possession of it. After many disputes for 
dlstum Wond the walls a royal palace, a plain brick its occupation with the French, Spaniards, Ac., it was 


bulMing, has been recently erected. The whole vicinity ] Onaily ceded to Great Britain at the peace of Utr 
of the town is sprinkled with the country houses of citu } in 1713. (Pari. Papers ; Edwards's Jr. Indies, ^c.) 


ceded to Great Britain at i 


of Utrecht 


xeps. The gulph of Christiania unites with the farthest CHUDLEIGH, a town and par. of England, co. De- 
N. point of the Ski^ac: though in parts narrow, aud von, bund. Exmlnster. Area of par., 6,^ acres. Pop. 
difficult of navigation, it has deep water throughout, of ditto, in 1821,2,053; 1831, 2,278. The town, on an 
there being 6 or 7 fifthoms dose to the quay. MrTinglii acclivity near the Teign, 8 m. 8. by W. Exeter, consists 
says that, as a town, Christiania it inferior to Drontheim; chiefly of one wide street of well-built houses, being part 
that it Is dull, not particularly clean, nor. to Judge from of the main line of road from Exeter to Plymouth. The 


N. point of the Skagerac: though in parts narrow, aud von, bund, 
difficult of navigation, it has deep water throughout, of ditto, in 
there being 6 or 7 fifthoms dose to the quay. MrTinglii acclivity no 


that it Is dull, not particularly dean, nor. to 


of the main line of road from Exeter to Plymouth. 


the looks of its inhabitants, very healthy. It is the seat { church is an old structure amidst fine trees; the vicorago 


of the higher courts of law, and a university. The latter, 
founded m 1811. has yet no separate edifice, and the pro¬ 
fessors lecture in detached rooms. It Is attended byabout 
GOO students, and has attached to it a public library, with 
115,000 volumes, collections of natural history anil miner- 


in the patronage of such of the parishioners as have free¬ 
holds to the amount of 6/. a jrear and upwards. There are 
2 dissenting chapels, a grammar-school, founded 1668. 
with a residence for the master and 3 exhibitions to the 
university of Cambridge, a national school, and severd 
aiogy* a museum of northern antiquities, an observatory, I charities. Market on Saturdays. Fairs, Easter Tues- 
anda botanic garden. Hereisarallitaryschool,withschooia ] day, third Tuesday and Wednesday in June, and Oct. 2,, 


115,000 volumes, collections of natural history anil miner- 
a museum of northern antiquities, an observatory, 
anda botanic garden. Here isarallitaryschool,with schools 
of commerce and design, elementary schools, and several 


for cattle and sheep. The serge manufiicturc was for- 


learned and philanthropic societies. Manufiictures not merly carried on to some extent, but at nresent (1839) 
very extensive; the chief are those of woollens, tobacco, there Is no manufacture of any kind, an(rthe labourii^ 
glass, hardware, soap, leather, cordage, Ac. Principal ex- part of the pop. are chiefly enipiged in agriculture. Ug* 
ports, timber, deals, glass, iron and nails, imaltf, hones, brook Park, in the immediate neighbouniood (the seat of 


ports, timber, deals, glass, iron and nails, imaltf, hones, 
oai^bork, and salted and pickled fish, a staple mostly Mnt 
to Bergen. The deals or Christiania have always been 
held In the highest estimation. In consequence of the sap 
being ci^uiiy cut away. The trade with Great Britain 
has heeinnatorlallv Inlurfiii hlvh iUMrlinlnjidnff 


Lord de Cliflhrd), is considered one of the finest to Uio 
kimrdom. 

CmUMBUL (supposed to be ihsSambus of ArrIanL 


Europe \ end is not now nearly so great as formerly. I direcUwi 













«0 CHUMPANEEIl. 


ClftCARS (NORTHERN). 


CHUMPANEEK, a town and large district of Hln- 
dottan, prov. Gujrat: the former, called also Powang- 
hur, itanda on a scarped rock 25 m. M.E. Baroda, and is 
•uppoaed to have been the cap. qf a Hindfm principality, 
before the Mohammedan tide In India. The remidnt of 
an ancient elty stretch for several miles on either side of 
It. This town was taken by Ilumayoon in 1534, and by 
Che British in 1803. {Uamitton'i E. 1. Gax.,l 412.) 

CHUVRAU, a town of Hindostun, nrov. Bahar, distr. 
Sarun, of which it is tlie cap., on the N. side of the 
Ganges, along which it exten Is for nearly a mile; 83 m. 
W. by N. Patna. Pop. about 80,000. It has some trade 
In cotton, sugar, &c. (Hamil/tm, Bacon, ^c.) 

CHUQUI.SACA (formerly La Plata, or Choreas), 
an inland city of S. America, cap. Bolivia, in a small 
plain surrounded by heights, on the N. bank of the 
Cachlmayo, -and on the high-road between Potosl and 
Santa Crux de la Sierra, 55 m. E.N.E. the former, and 
820 m. S.W. the latter; let. 19® 29' S., long. fiO® 40' W. 
Pop. 12,000. ? pretty equally divided amongst Spaniards, 
Indians, and mixed races. It contains a large and hand¬ 
some cathedral, with some good jmintlngs and deco¬ 
rations, several monastic esbiblishments with splendid 
churches, a conventual hospital, three nunneries, and a 
university. The best tiouscs arc but one story in height, 
but roomy, and have plcaR.*int gardens; it is supplied with 
water from several public fountains. The climate is mild; 
but the rsdns arc of long continuance, and during the win.; 
ter violent tem|)csts arc nut unfrequont. Chiiqulsai^a wag 
founded in I.^kIO, made a bishopric in 1551, the seat of a 
nwal awiiencia in 15.59, and .an arc hbisiiopric in lOOH. 

ClBZA, or ZIKZA (an. Ctitina,ox Cartcla), a town 
of Spain, prov. Murcia, on the Segura, in a rich well- 
cultivated plain, 24 m. N. W. rap. Pop. (5,8.50. It has 
convents for both sexes, a workhouse, public granary, 
Arc.; with manuriicturcs of coarse linens. On the oppo- 
site side of the Viver are ruins supposed by some to be 
those of the ancient Carteja. 

CINCINNATI, a city of the U. S. of Aincrlc.a, Ohio, 
cap. CO. Hamilton, and, next to New OrIe.ang, tlie largest 
and most flourishing cominerrial town in the W. part of 
the Union, on the N. bank of the Ohio, 9(> m. S.W. 
Columbus, and about 410 in. W'. by N. W'ashington. Pop. 
(1830) 24,831; (1838) probably 40,000. It is built on two 
inclined plateaux rising from the river, one about 50 It. 
higher than the otlier, and both running parallel to the 
Ohio. It is regularly laid out; streets wide .and clean, and 
Intersecting each otner mtistly .at right angles. They are 
generally lined with trees on either side, and most of the 
houses have a small inclosurc in front filled with flower¬ 


ing shrubs. Houses mostly of red and party-colourtol 
bnck; but many are stuccoed, and a few are of stone. A 
iqu.are in the centre of the city is appropriated to public 
buildings. Here, and in otlier parts of the town, arc 
numerous churches; the icity has also the Cincinnati 
college, 2 thp.atres, 4 markci-honses, one.500 It. in length, 
a court-house, medir^ college, mechanics’ institute. 
Catholic athena7nm, 2 museums, a lunatic asylum, with 
hospitals, numerous schools, Ac. At an average, 450 
Butistantial buildings were added to the town during each 
of the three years ending with 1835. Manufactures ex¬ 
tensive smd Increasing: the principal are those of Iron ; 
next in importance are cnl»lnct-work, steam-boat build¬ 
ing, and hat-making; the manufacture of cotton and 
woollen stuflk has been established; and there are very 
extensive distilleries and flour-mills. A great de.al of the 
mai'hinery is propelled by steam. Cincinnati is the 
largest pork-market in tlie Union. Two-thirds of all 
the hogs fed in the forests of Ohio, Kentucky, and W. 
Virginia, are driven here for slaughter and exportation. 
In the winter of 1833-34,123,000 hogs were slaughtered; 
in 1834-35, about 160,000; in 183&.37, 105,000; but includ¬ 
ing those slaughtered elsewhere, and brought to Cincin¬ 
nati, tlie total number exported in the last-mentioned 
year was estimated at 180,000. The buildings for this 
branch of trade are very extensive, and occupy several 
acres. The average value of this and other arti¬ 
cles exported from Cincinnati has lieen estimated at, 
-.Fork, 3,000,000 doll.; flour, 600,000 doll.; whisky, 
750,000 doll.; manufactures of iron, 2,000,000 dull.; other 
articles, chiefly bats, clothing, books, beer, furniture, 
ship-carpentry, Ac., 1,350,000 doll.; miscellaneous ar- 
tlcm 400,000 uoll.: making a total of 8,100,000 dollars. 

The Ohio is 600 yards wide at Cincinnati, and navi, 
gahle fl>r smi^ steam vessels as far at Plttvbiirg, 464 m. 
filgber. The total burden of the vessels belonging to the 
diftrict in the sear ending Sept. 30.1888, was 10.376 tons. 

medical college, fuundra in 1818, and re-organIsed 
In 1824-25, had. In 1838, 178 students. The medical do- 
parUmmt of Cincinnati college had in the same year 
85 students. lAoe femlnary, founded in 1829, chiefly for 
theology, and situated about 2 m. from the dty, has 2 
commodious edifices, and contains 100 rooms for stu- 
It^AOBsesses a Ubrarv of 10,000 volumes, and in 
I8n had 4l students. A law school was established in 
03 1 In 1838 It had 25 students. One of the museums 
eemtains a nutnber of enormous organic remains; antique 


I vases, Ac., excavated froin some of the ancient mounds 
I ill Ohio. There are a great many religious and benevo¬ 
lent associations, several academies, a public library, and 
some excellent hotels. The b uilding erected for a basar 
by Mrs. Trollope is now used for a mincing academy and 
assemlily-room. The pop. is composed of emigrants from 
all the states of America and most of the countries in 
Europe. There are said to be 10,(XK) Dutch and German 
settlers. 

The advance made by Cincinnati has been wonderfully 
rapid. It was founded in 1789, and In 1800 the popu¬ 
lation was only 500; in 1810, it was 2,500; in 1815, about 
6,500; in 1820,9,600; and In 1830 It amounted, as already 
seen, to near 26,000. Its picturesque situation, and the 
beauty of its environs and of the surrounding sccnerv, 
have gained for it the title of “ Queen of the West 
while its central position and rapid increase in population 
and commerce, make It probable that it will spcedilv^ 
rival in wealth and importance the principal cities of the 
N.E. states. (Capt. MarryatPs Diary, 1839, li. 147— 
151.; A IVinier in the Far West, by C. F, IJqffrnan, ii, 
126—13a ; Stuart's Three Years iw America, ii. 439, Ac.: 
American Almanack, 1834-39.) 

CINTRA {Mans Cynthia), a town of Portugal, 12 m. 
W. N.W. Lisbon, l^p. 4,500. This Richmond of the 
Portuguese capital is situated at the head of the rich and 
licautiful.^valley of the Collaris, and at the foot of a 
rugged rock or mountain: the latter ** is in part eovcrctl 
with scanty herbage ; in parts it rises into conical hills, 
formed of such immense stones, and piled so strangely, 
that all the machinery of deluges and volcanos must 
fail to satisfy the inquirer for tlicir origin. On one of t)u> 
mountain eminences stands the Fenha convent, visible 
from the bills near I.isbon; on another are the ruins of a 
Moorish castle. Fruni tliis elevation the eye stretches 
over a hare and melancholy country, to Lisbon on tlie 
one side, and on the other to the distant convent of 
Mafra, the Atlantic bounding the greater part of tlie 
prospect.” (Sovthey's Letters, ii. 202.) In summer, the 
citixeiis of lasbon resort on the Satiird.ay nights to 
Cintra, where they spend the Sundays, returning horni^ 
on Monday. Many of the iiobility, the torps diplomatique, 
the wealLiiier merchants, especially the English, Ac., 
have villas in the vicinity of tlie town, which is as mucit 
celebrated for its fine air os fur the beauty of its situ- 
aClon. It has also u palace, occasionally occupied by the 
court: in one of its apartments are painted tlie armorial 
bearings of all the noble families of Portugal. 

Cintra is memorable in the history of the war with 
Napoleon fur the convention signed licre, August 22. 
1808, after the battle of Vimeira, by which Marshal 
Junot, and the French forces under his command, W'ere 


conveyed to France with their arms, artillery, and pro- 

E ^rty. This convention was exceedingly unpopular in 
ngland, though, perhaps, without any really good 
grounds. 

CIOTaT (LA), a sca-port town of France, dep. 
Bouehes dii Rlione. cap. cant., on the W. side of the Ray of 
Leques, 15 m. S.E. Marseilles. Pop. 5,382. It is s*ur- 
rounded by an anciont rampart of considerable extent, 
and in a tolerably perfect condition. SlretUs regular, 
and well paved; houses well built. Ibposscsscii soinu 
good quays, a large par. church built in the 16th century, 
and a fine public promenade, but is ill supplied with 
water. Its port, sheltered by a mole and defended by a 
fort, is commodious, secure, and accessible to vessels of 
30U tons burden. A lighthouse, in the fort, has the lan¬ 
tern elevated 82 ft. above the level of the sea. Ships are 
built, and oil is manufactured here; and it has a con¬ 
siderable trade In wines and dried fruits, the vicinity 
being Interspersed with vineyards, olive grounds, and 
plantations of oranges, figs, Ac. I.ia Clotat is said to 
occupy the site of the ancient Citharista; the modern 
town was, however, founded in the 13th century, and did 
not acquire municipal rights till 1429. {Hugo, art. B 
du Rhone.) 

C1RCAU8 (NORTHEUN). alargemarit.prov. of llin 
dostan, extending along its E. coast for 470 m., between 
lat. 16° and 20^ N., and long. 79° and 86° E.; having N. 
and W. Orissa, Oundwonah. and Hyderabad, and S. and 
E. the Carnatic, and the Bay of Bengal, It comprises 
portions of the ancient territories of Orissa and Telin* 
gana, and, previously to the British rule, consisted of five 
divisions or ’’clrcars,” ,vlx. Guntoor, Condapllly, Ellore, 
Rajamundry, and Cicai^ole. At present it is wholly in¬ 
cluded within the territories of the Madras presidency. 
Its divisions, with their area, pop., Ac. being as follows: 
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It Ii bounded W.lnr a chain of mountain! contlniioua 
with the B. Ghauts, hut no where of any great height. 
VixagapiUmn, between lat. 17^ and 19^ is the most 
mountainous district, and contains a considerable range 
of hills, running parrilel to the former and to the co^t, 
often closely approachfaig the latter, and enclosing an ex¬ 
tensive and fertile vallev, together with the principal 
range. From Ganjam to Corlnga, the coast generally 
appears mountainous, but thence is low, flat, and sandy, 
with Wumerous small coast streams. Chief rivers, the 
Godavery and Krishna; the first has an extensive and 
fertile delta at its mouth below Rajomundry. The 
Chllka lidce constitutes‘the N. limit of the prov.; the 
only other lake of note is that of Colair in the Masnlipa- 
tam distr.; but several laguneSiOf some sise are met with 
on the shores. A bihek soil prevails in the S. parts 
of the p^v. highly suitable to tne cultivation of cotton. 
S. of the Gomivery the climate is extremely hot, and 
for a month preceding the rains, the thermometer in 
the country round the mouth of the Krishna sometimes 
stands for a whole week at 110° Fahr. ; in other imrts it 
has bccu.known to stand at 112° at H o’clock in the 
evening, and at midnight os high as 10H°. At such 
times, wood of all kinds readily warps, and glass cracks 
and flies in pieces; In all the hilly regions and round 
Masulipatnm, a very noxious state of the air prevails 
throughout the difTerent seasons of vegetation. 

The circars are extremely productive of grain, and 
have long been the granary of Madras during the N.E. 
monsoon, though at present the distr. of Masullpatam 
annually imports large quantities of rice from Calcutta 
and Aracan for home consumption. Large crops of 
paddy and dry grains, cotton, and tobacco of excellent 
quality, the sugar-cane, and esculent vegetables are pro¬ 
duced in the S. ; the same articles, with ginger, yams, 
tiinnerlc, chllies, &c., in the central parts ; a great deal 
of sugar in the delta of the Godavery; and wheat, maize, 
the sugar-cane, and an abundance of rice and other 
grains in the N. 

Agriculture is least advanced in Vizagapatam, owing 
chiefly to an oppressive revenue assessment: maiw of its 
hills are wild, and destitute of vegetation. In Masull¬ 
patam distr. there arc extensive tracts of grass. The 
total number of black cattle in the circars is about 
1,3HO,(N)0, of sheep .500,000. The Ganjam distr. is inter, 
spersed with numerous bamboo jungler. The forests 
of Rajamundry abound with teak, which tree is found no 
where else on the E. side of Ilindostan. The chief 
manufactures are chintzes, carpets, and cotton stuflk, in 
tho central; and indigo, punjum cloths, muslins and 
silks, in the N. distr.: the piece goods of the circars, 
which were formerly their staple, are now rather objects 
of curiosity than made in any considerable quantity. Rum 
was formerly distilled In the N.; the sugar of Ganjam is 
m much request, and exiiorted in large quantities: the 
other exports are wax, salt, pepper, horns, ivory, indigo, 
tobacco, and other agricultural produce. The external 
trade is chiefly with Madras, Calcutta, Hyderabad, and 
the central Deccan. The exports to Europe are chiefly 
fine cotton goods: all the raw silk used is imported. 
The natives are mostly Hindoos; Mohammedans are few. 
The Orissa and Telinga races have become much inter¬ 
mixed, though they stiu retain distinct dialects, and have 
distinct traits and customs. The villages consist of mud 
huts and houses; but tho jieasantry are not on the whole 
incommodiously lodged. The roads are amongst the 
worst in India, and unlit for wheeled carriages; there 
are but few tanks, bridges, or ferry-boats. The lands 
appear for a long period past to have belonged either to 
tt\e government or to zemindars; for no Instance has oc¬ 
curred sinec tho British have come Into possession of the 
prov. of any ryot claiming those cultivated by him. The 
chief towns of the circars are, — Chicacole, Ellore, Co¬ 
rlnga, Ac., besides those which bear the names of the 
several districts. Religious temples ore not numerous; 
but in Ganjam, where Juggernaut is the ikvourite object 
of worship, their architecture is peculiar; they consist 
of .groups of low buildings, each with a graduated pyra. 
midlGal roof, terminating In an ornamented conical cu. 
pola. In 1S71, the rajah of Hyderabad conquered this 
prov., which, together with Hyderabad, fell under the 
2k>m. of Atfrungzebe, in 1687: it however became again 
independent of the Mogul empire in 1724. The En^ish 
obtained tile four most N. circllrB in 1766; tho French had 
become possessed of Guntoor in 1752; but it also came 
into our possession in 1788. (Hamilton'* JS. I. Oax.; 

Mad/FM Almanack.'S 

CIRCASSIA, more properly TCHERiCESSIA or 
TCHERKBSKAIA, the largest and most important 
country in the Caucasus, of which mountain-range It occu¬ 
pies nearly the whole N. slope; extending from 42° 30' to 
4604(KN.Iat.,andfrom37°to45048' E.lona. AtitsN.W. 
com« it reaches the Black Sea, but, with tills exception. 
It is Sundod on the S. and W. by the main ridge of the 
moui^ns which divide it from Georgia, Mlngreua, Ime- 
ritia, and Groat Abchasia. The N. limit Is formed by 
the rivers Kuban and Terek, which separate it from the 


lowlands of the CoSsacks, Turkmans, Nogay Tartars, 
and tho Russian colonies iti the Caucasian stejipe: to¬ 
wards the E. it terminates at tiie junction of the little 
river Sunsha with the Terek, at which point a host of 
■malt streams divide it from the country of the Tchet- 
chentzes. In extreme length, from N.W. to S.E., Cir. 
cassia is about 470 m.; in its greatest width, about lon 
m.; in its least, about 40 m., and, at an average, about 70 
m. Its area may therefore be calculated at about 33,000 
sq. m. (Guldenstadt, Reise durck Butaland^ i. 466—469.; 
Pallas's Trav. in S. Russia, i. 296. 800-392. 395. 422. 
&c.; Klapr^'s Trav. in Caucasus and Georgia, pp. 252. 
311., Ac.; LapU, Annates des Voy., xii. 86.) 

Political DiWsfofis.—Tho Circassians are divided into 
a great number of tribes, who lead a partially wandering 
life, so that no very precise arrangement can be made 
with regard to the districts of their country. The E. 

S irtion, or that enclosed by the Terek, is divided by 
ussian geographers into two provinces Kabar- 

dah, to the S.W.. and LitOe Kabardah, to the N.E. 
These divisions are not, however, recognised by the Cir¬ 
cassians, who know but of one Kabardali, and that in the 
8.W. portion, called by the Russians Great. (KItmroth, 
354.) Between the sources of the Kuban and Terek, 
and along the courses of those rivers, as far as they run 
N., the land is wholly occupied by a tribe called the 
Ahhasines or Absne ; and forms the Little Abasa of 
Pallas, the AUikesek Abchasia of Guldenstadt. The 
Great Abasa of Pallas, Basiana of Guldenstadt, occu- 
pies likewise a very considerable part of the Kubanian 
Circassia; among the rest, the Nottakhaitzi district, 
mentioned by Spencer. It appears. Indeed, that the Absne 
are the lawful proprietors of all Kubanian Circassia, and 
that the Circassians have only the right of conquest to the 
W. portion of their country ; that right is, however, very 
fully established, not only on the N. slopes of the moun¬ 
tains, but even to a very great de^ce on the W. side, 
along the shores of the Black Sea (the Great Abchasia 
of Guldenstadt). Spencer makes but little distinction 
between the Absne and Circassians, and frequently speaks 
of them as one people ; this must, however, be on error, 
since the former display a very peculiar physical con-^ 
formation, and their language, with the exception of a " 
few Circassian words, is totally unlike that of their con¬ 
querors, and of every other known people, European or 
Asiatic. The Circassian princes are cruel and oppressive 
tyrants to their Abassiaii subjects, so much so, that the 
latter have in many instances sought the protection ol 
tlie Russian government; but it does not appear that they 
are in any moral attribute superior to their taskmasters, 
since in every age they have been infamous for their rob- 
berios by land, their piracies by sea. and their reckless 
cruelties every whore. {Guldenstadt, t. 460.463.466. 4G9.; 
Pallas, i. 383—391.; Klaproth, pp. 247—263. 283. 311. 
Spencer's Circassia, ii. 412.* Ac. s IV, Caucasus, i. 20. 
200. 212. 247. Ac.) 

Physical Features. — These have been generally de¬ 
scribed in the article Caucasus (whidh see), and «nat is 
peculiar to Circassia is only the consequence of that 
country’s occupying the N. slope of the mountains. With 
the exception of the lowlands on the banks of the Kuban 
and Terek, the whole territory is broken into precipitous 
mountains, small table-lands, and vallcya of the most 
picturesque and romantic description Its hydrography 
belongs to two systems, the waters of Kabardah being all 
conveyed by the Terek to the Caspian, and those of W. 
Circassia by the Kuban to the Black Sea. The former 
river rises near the Kazibeck, and, forcing its way through 
tho pass of Darlel (im. Caucasian Gate), receives, di¬ 
rectly or indirectly, 35 streams before It quits the Cir¬ 
cassian country. Ol these, the Malk, which joins it at 
its £. bend, is scarcely inferior in size to the principal 
river. It rises near the E. bases of the Elbours (Osha 
Makhua), and if itself the recipient of a considerable 
number of tributaries. The Kuban rises on the N. base 
of the Elbours, not far from the sources of the Malk, 
and receives the water of more than 60 rivers, 30 of 
which fiill directly into its bed. It has every reason 
to be considered, exclusively, a Circassian river; for 
though no part of its N. bank he inhabited by Cinsasnans, 
it does not receive a single drop of water, in its whole 
course, that does not rise within their territory. A si¬ 
milar remark will apply, in a modified sense, to tho 
Terek, which, like the Kuban, does not receive a single 
stream from the N., and only one of consequence dSm 
entering the Tartar country. E. of Little Kahn»dAli. 
The country between the sources of the Malk gnd Kdl 
ban is watered by various streams; and when it is re¬ 
collected that, in addition to these, innumerable tor¬ 
rents pour from the upper ranges of the 
it will be evident that no land can be better Irri¬ 
gated. The water is in general clear and good, ^ oc¬ 
casionally impregnated with mineral and other extra¬ 
neous matters. The tributary streams beceme flooded 
in winter, and extremely shallow during the heats of 
summer; the currents of all are extrem^ rapid, as are 
those also of the Terek and Kuban, except where the 
H r O 
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latter forms morasses, which It does In some parts of the 
flat cOuntij, when Us course becomes sluffjpsh, and its 
water thick and muddy. (Gubirnsiadit i. 409. and Map; 
Klaproth, 242—247. 2^. 2ft9. 201. 351. &c.; PaOat, 1. 
385-389. 413-417.; Spencer^t IV, Caucanu, 1. 106.; 
Circatsia, il. 412. etpoiiim.) 

Climate, Soil, and Natural Productions — These are 
also the same with those of the Caucasus generally {see 
Caucasus), but the temperature is rather lower than 
on the S. slopes, except on the banks of the Kuban, 
wiiere the jpreater depression more than compensates 
fur the dlimrence of aspect, and where the extensive 
marshes and the exuberant vegetation create miasma, 
which render it more pestilential than any other district 
in the whole region. {Spencer's IV. Caue., 1.106.; Cir. 
cassia, ii. 304.) There is a greater proportion of bare 
rock in Circassia than in Georgia and the other coun¬ 
tries S. of the main ridge, but on evei^ shelf and in 
every rift, trees, grain, vegetables, and fruit of almost 
every kind, are produced from most fertile soil. The 
animals, also, are on the same scale of abundance 
and variety, whether the wild or domesticated tribes be 
considered; the quadrupeds, birds. Ashes, insects, or 
reptiles. (See Caucasus.) The Circassian horses are 
nearly as famous, and quite as good, as those of Arabia, 
('attle of all kinds are abundant in the extreme, and in 
addition to the herds forming the numerous stocks of 
the pantoral population', the aurochs and argali (wild 
ox and shc.‘p) still wander among the mountains, with 
the ibex, and another beautiful variety of the goat. 
Game of all kinds, winged, hoofed, or clawed, are found in 
eqiud abundance, but differing in kind, in the mountains 
and plolRS; nor are beasts of prey, as jackals, wolves, 
bears, lynxes, and tiger cats, &c., much less numerous, 
though they do not seem to be much regarded by the 
natives. Wild boprs are found, especially among the 
swamps of the Kuban, and it is affirmed that the 
tiger is not wholly unknown. The reptile and insect 
tribes are equally numerous. In one of the late cam¬ 
paigns of the Russians, besides the thousands who 
fell victims to the bad air, numbers died from moT’, 
tided bites of mosquitoes, (fencer's Circassia, ii. 317.) 
Iloth natives and Russians fSeliove that the mountains 
abound in gold and silver, but apparently on no good 
grounds. (See Caucasus.) Iron, however, lead, and 
eopper, are found; and saltpetre is very abundant. 
Salt is nowhere found within the limits of (Mreassia; 
and since Russia has excluded the natives from the 
brine-pits In the Caucasian steppe, and sealed their 
ports a^inst the trade of Turkey and Persia, they 
have been almost totally deprived oi that necessary. 
(GtUdenstadt, i. 188. 441. &c.; PaUas, 1.339 ^80. &c.; 
Klaproth, pp. 309. 824. 350. et passim; Spencer's Cir¬ 
cassia, ii. m. 233. 242. 250. 301 317. &0.; tV. Cauc., 
1. 330-841. ftc.) 

Inhabitants.^The Circassians have long been pro¬ 
verbial for t^elr beauty of form and figure, especially 
the women, and though it seems they have hi this 
respect been ^confound^ with the Georgians, who are 
a totally distinct nation, yet all the statements of the 
modern, and most accurate travellers, concur in de¬ 
scribing them as an extremely handsome people, tall, 
finely formed, slender In the loins, small in the foot 
and liand. elegantly featured, with fresh complexions, 
and extremely Intelligent countenances. (PaUas, i. 398.; 
Spencer, passim, 4rc.) It would be well did their 
moral and intellectual attainments correspond with 
their physical appearance; but it is obvious, even from 
the statements of their eulogists, that they are mere 
semi-barbarians, whose darling occupation is robbery 
and plunder, and who seem to be radically deficient 
In most of the requisites necessary to form a civilised 
and flourishing community. They have many points in 
common with the Arabs ; and, like the sons of Ishmael, 
are quite as barbarous at the present day as in antiquity. 

The Circassians are divided into five classes. 1. Psati, 
or pscheeh (princes): 2. Uork (ancient nobles); 8. the 
freedmen of these princes and ancient nobles, who, by 
their taanumisslon, become themselves noble, and are 
called uork of uork; 4. the freedmen of these new no¬ 
bles, called beguaUa; and 5. the vassals or teho'kotl. 
Brtween tiie ancient and recent nobility there is no 
real distinction, except, that in military service, the 
latter are still under the command of their former mas¬ 
ters ; nor Is (Aere any great practical difference between 
the bsyidlla, and the teho'kotl or vassals. The latter ore, 
of eoufia^tlie labourers; and are subdivided into such as 
are engnflad in agriculture, and sudi as serve the superior 
classes mil^ cn^ly of menial servants. Of tlie former, 
many are wealthy^ nor Is the state of any, one of great de¬ 
gradation, slaoe tnbre are very few, if any offices of labour, 
wtaki^rlnce or noble would consider osderogatoiytohlm- 
aelf. To every princely house belongs a certain number of 
iier^or u$t*e», as they are calledby the Russians; and 
the latter are the direct proprietors of the vassals. Of 
these last, though all are unquestionably slaves, those 
'engaged In agriculture cannot be sold singly; and the 


sale of any Is so rare as almost to be prohibited by cus¬ 
tom. On the other hand, it appears the vassal may 
transfer his duty to another usden ; which is, of course, 
a great protection from ill usage. The vassals pay no 
money tax, and though they are compelled to supply 
their lord with all he wants, yet this, from the check 
upon the noble's power just alluded to, extends no far¬ 
ther, usually, than to bare necessaries ; since, should the 
latter carry his demands too far, he runs the risk of 
losing his vassal altogether. The relation between prince 
and usden is precisely the same as that between usden 
and vassal; the noble must supply the necessities of his 
sovereign; but should the exactions of the latter become 
excessive, the former may transfer his allegiance to 
another prince. The usden must pay the debts of their 
prince, and the vassals those of* their usden; and In 
each case, the Inferior must make good all losses sus¬ 
tained by his superior, whether from robbei^ or ac¬ 
cident ; oy which arrangement it is evident that all 
losses or expenses are defrayed, ultimately, by the vas¬ 
sal. The head of the princely bouse is the leader in 
war; and his usden are bound to attend him with all 
their retainers, or as many as may bo required. There 
is no people, not even the Arabs, among whom pride 
of birth is carried to a greater height than among the 
Circassians, especially those of Kabardah. In this dis¬ 
trict, if an usden were to marry or seduce a princess, he 
would forfeit his life without mercy; and the some result 
would attend the attempt of a begualia or vassal to ally 
himself to a noble house ; an Abasslan prince Is, in this 
respect, considered equal only to a Circassian usden, 
ana can obtain a Circassian wife only from that class. 
The rigorous enforcement of this custom has preserved 
the different ranks very distinct, though Fallas has ob¬ 
served, even in the Kabardahs, some traces which indi¬ 
cate a descent from Tartar mothers (i. 398.). It must 
be observed, however, that there does not appear to 
lx» any restriction upon a man’s taking a wife or con. 
cubine from an^inferior class; and the issue of such 
connexions tsdee rank from the father, but are not ac¬ 
counted equal to the descendants of a pure stock from 
both parents. Thus, there arc princes of the 1st, 2d, 
and 3a class, &c., according to the greater or less degree 
of inferior blooil which they inherit from their maternal 
ancestors. This st.*ite of society, closely resembling the 
feudal Institutions of the Gothic ages, seems to imply the 
division of the Circassians into two distinct people, a 
conquering and a conquered race; but when or how the 
present relations were established is involved in the most 
impenetrable obscurity. (Klaproth, p. 314. et seq.; Pal¬ 
las, 1. 395.402. &c.; Spencer, passim.) 

Customs, IJabits, and Manners qf the Circassians. — 
The whole of the Circassian and Abchasian tribes live 
in small villages scattered here and there, without the 
slightest approach to any thing resembling a city or 
walled town; indeed, the prince or noble has an un¬ 
conquerable aversion to any castle or place of artificial 
strength, which he regards ns only flttra to restrain his 
state of wild freedom. He lives, therefore, in the centre 
of his village, which usually consists of 40 or 50 houses, 
or rather huts, formed of plaited osiers, plastered within 
and without, covered with straw or gross, and arranged 
in a circle, within the area of which the cattle are 
secured at night. These primitive dwellings, which 
strongly resemble, in form and appearance, the humbler 
residences in Arabian towns, have, however, the peculiar 
recommendation of being unexceptionably clean, which 
Is also the case with the persons, dress, and cookery, 
of the Inmates. From the slender nature of tiie build¬ 
ings, they are evldeptly not formed for long endurance, 
and a Circassian village is, in fact, by no means a fixture. 
The accumulation of dirt in their nclghbourluKxl, the 
insecurity of the position, and frequently even the ca¬ 
price of tne inhabitants, cause them to be from time to 
time abandoned. On such occasions the dwellings are 
destroyed, tlie household utensils packed up, and tho 
whole colony migrate in search of a new abode. While 
stationary, however, there is much comfort in a Cir¬ 
cassian’s hovel, for those who can dispense with super¬ 
fluities; but, as may be supposed, their domestic ar¬ 
rangements are of the most simple kind. The usual 
occupations ot the higher classes .are the«chase and 
war, on which expeditions, or on those of a predatory 
kind, they depart with no other provision than a little 
millet or wheat, and that without the slightest fear of 
suflbring from want, since every man who possesses and 
can use a rifle is sure of finding provisions on every 
hedge. In these expeditions the Circassians carry with 
them tent covers of felt, but chiefly for the purpose of 
protecting themselves from suilden storms(fre (jaucasus), 
os. in fine weather, the hardy mountaineer throws him. 
self on the ground, and sleeps with no other covering 
than the heavens. While in his hut, the Circassian of 
whatever rank is his own carpenter, weaver, caryft, and 
shepherd. It does not appear, however, that thetilghor 
classes often take part in agricultural pursuits, ^ot s» 
much because it is considered dcrogatoiy, as from that 
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SpecteB of Indolence (quite consistent with great occs' 
■lonal exertion) which recoils from regular and con¬ 
tinuous labour. The occupations of the women consist 
in spinning and needle-work. Thev make the clothes of 
their household, down to the very Bnoe8,and also saddle- 
cushions, housings, and horse trappings, and sheaths for 
the warriors' swords and poniards. They fremiently excel 
In embroidery, are skilful dairy women, and sometimes 
even noblewomen may be seen taking a part in field 
labour.^ 'As In other hiuf-luurbarous societies, the neater 
portion of labour fklls upon the females ; but thcar con¬ 
dition is far superior in Circassia to what it is in most 
other Eastern countries. As Mohammedanism is little 
more than a profession among these people, their habits, 
with the exception of some formal observances with 
regard* to food, have undergone but little change by 
its introduction. The sexes mix freely to/^her while 
unmarried, and, under the restriction of caste, iove 
matches are prolmbly as numerous here as in other parts 
of the world. The husband has, however, to purchase 
his bride of her father, and neither husband nor wife, 
from the moment of their union, is permitted to appear 
in tlie presence of the parents for a year, or till the 
birth of the first child. It is a still more remarkable 
custom, that the husband must never be seen in company 
with his wife; and though the latter Is perinlttM to 
receive without restraint the visits oC.strangers, yet the 
former is never present on such occasions, and the ma¬ 
trimonial correspondence is always carried on by stealth, 
and in the utmost secrecy. 

I'iic greatest insult that can be offered to a prince, or 
usdcii, is to inquire after the liealth of his wife or family. 
The son of a prince is committed, at the age of tliree 
days, tn the care of an usden, by whom he is brought up, 
and nc'ver again seen by his father till he is marnea; 
the son of an usden remains in the paternal household 
till lie is three or four years old, when he, in like 
manner, is consigned to the care of a stranger. The 
foster fatlier stands in every respect in the place of the 
natural parent. He receives no payment for nis trouble, 
but claims all the duty and service of tiis ward. The 
cause of this very remarkable custom is said to be the 
wish to prevent the effect of indulgence consequent on 
a liome education, in enervating the character; but 
though it destroys the usual affection subsisting between 
father and son, it establishes another not less strong 
bc'tween the guardian and his ward, which is usually 
as inteim* as any exiiibited in the social connections 
of other countries. The daughters are brought up at 
home, and at tlie age of ten or twelve years have their 
waists enclosed by tight-fitting stays, or a broad inuid 
of untanned leather, wAicA is never retnoved nor loot- 
ened till they are married. On the wedding night the 
bridegroom cuts this boddice open with his dagger, an 
operation which is frequently attended with danger. 
As a fine waist is considered the great beauty of a Cir- 
t'assian, men are also subjected to a very heavy com- 

J iresslon on that part, but nothing to that which the 
emales endure. The girdle remains on the latter for a 
period varying from two to six years, (a girl unmarried 
at seventeen rarely obtains a husbwd,) during which 
the victim is growing, and, in addition to this, they are 
still farther to improve the form, so sparingly fed, that 
the young upinarried females have generally a look of ill 
hoafth. The finest looking women are the young wives. 

The dress of both sexes is rather long, that of the 
men consisting of shirt, timic, and cloak, much resem¬ 
bling those of the Kalmuck Tartars, but formed of 
better materials, and in general richer; the female 
costume is not very different, except in being longer. 
According to the plate (18. p. 398.) in Pallas's first 
vol., the outer robe reaches to the instep, and is fur¬ 
nished with hanging sleeves. The men shave or crop 
the head, leaving only a single lock of hair hanging 
from the crown; they-wear thick mustachios; and 
the learned classes (priests and physicians) suflbr the 
whole beard to grow. The women's heads have lux¬ 
uriant tresses, but both sexes eradicate every appear¬ 
ance of hair on all other parts of thdr* bodies, by 
means of a caustic ointment of unslaked lime and orpl- 
inent. I'he princes and usden rarely go out unarmed, 
ajid in his coat of mail, helmet, musket, pistols, bow, 
quiver, and shield, the Circassian chief forms a most 
Imposing and picturesque object, in this dress they 
pay their visits of state, and in this also they ride out 
on their warlike or predatory expeditions. The Cir¬ 
cassian, like the Arab, is a strange mixture of ferocity 
and hospitality; the unfortunate traveller who a[)- 
proaches bis country without securing the protection 
of some chief, is seised as a slave by the first native 
who meets him; but, on the other hand, should this 
protection be extended, the whole power of the host, 
or konak, as he is called, is strained to procure not only 
the^fety, but accommodation of tlie guest. I'lie form 
of Anting protection is remarkable. The wife of tlie 
koim gives the stranger her breast to suck, after which 
ceremony, he is regarded as her son, and the whole 


tribe as his adopted brethren. Rubbciy and plunder 
are honourable occupations; but the cnarge oi thiev¬ 
ing is accounted an Insult, because it implies detection. 
The custom of blood revenge is preciicly similar, in all 
its details, to the same custom in Arabia {see Arabia), 
and is known by a name tkUl^sMa^ which is s^d to be 
similar in etymology to the ihar of that country. The 
ransom by fine is, according to Pallas (i. 405.), never 
taken; but Spepcer {Circass,, ii. S82.), on the contrary, 
affirms, that it is almost always preferred. The exclusive 
nature of Circassian marriages has been already noticed. 
It is, however, a little inconsistent, that while a Cir¬ 
cassian prince would unhesitatingly slaughter an usden 
of his own tribe, or Abchasian, who should presume to 
wed his daughter, he wilt unkesiUUit^ilp sell her to 
Turk, Persian, Turcoman, Nogay Tartar, or Kalmuck ! 
Spencer, who professes to admire every institution of 
these pMple, has ingeniously discovered (Cfrcnsr., ii. 
373.) that thlk practice has tended to refine and civilise 
the Inhabitants of the Caucasus I He admits. Indeed, 
that it has occasioned wars and feuds innumerable 
among the petty tribes, from the rapacity with which 
they have overrun each other’s terntory in search ot 
beauty for the foreign market. The greater portion of 
the females thus sold have, however, always been Ime- 
ritians, Georgians, and Mingrelians ; the Circassian 
slave trade having been chiefly confined to the mala 
sex, from which they supplied the Mamelukes and 
other slave troops of Egypt and Turkey. The fket ft, 
that the suppression of this infamous traffic by the 
Russians has been one of the main causes of the re¬ 
sistance made to their government by the Circassian 
chiefs. (PoZ/av, i. 396—409.; Jnteriano, la Vita de Zicki, 
^c.s pp. 1—10.; Klaproth, pp. 315—320. 322—325. &c.; 
Speneer^s Circ.iss., 11.223.233. 242. 246.325.375.384. &c.) 

Lou^s.—These might have been included in the last arU- 
cle, since they rest only on long-established custom. They 
arc administered in a council of eldA's, but not always by 
the reigning prince of the tribe, if any other of his rank 
possess the requisite qualities in a higher degree. Tho 
council consists not of princes and usden only, but also 
of the wealthier and more aged vassals, who. In the 
judgment-seat, are regarded as on an equality with Uie 
higher classes. The laws themselves are bued upon 
the principle of retaliation, and the business of the court 
seems to consist of little else than the assessment of 
damages. Robbery of a prince is punished by the restitu¬ 
tion of nine times the property stolen; of an usden by 
simple restitution, and a fine of 30 oxen. The prince or 
usden ciui scarcely commit a robbery on a vassal, since 
his abstract right to all the property of the latter is 
tacitly acknowledged, and the punishment of robbery by 
one vassal of another appears.to'vaiy with the circum¬ 
stances of the case. Fine, a| among the Arabs, seems 
almost the universal punishment, except in cases of 
murder and adultery; in both which cases the punish, 
ment is left in the hands of the injured par^. The 
offending wife has her head shaved, her ears slit, the 
sleeves of her garment cut off, and In this trim is sent 
back, on horseback, to her father; who, if he cannot 
sell, generally kills her. The paramour is certain of 
death, being a marked man by all the husband's tribe. 
Polygamy is allowed, but very rarbly practised. 'I'he 
Circassians are very attentive to their breeds of horses, 
and have distinct marks to show the noble races flrom 
which thOT have descended. The stamping a fidse mark 
upon a filly is a forgery, for which nothing but life can 
atone. (Klaproth, p. 319.; Pallas, i. 411.; &»eneer*s Cir- 
cassia, ii. 382, Ac.) 

Learning is a complete blank. The people, from 
whom Blumenboch took it Into his head to suppose 
that the Europeans arc mostly all descended, have not 
even an alphabet, and consequently neither book nor 
manuscript, in their own language. The few who read, 
and they are very few, use the Tartar or Arabic tongues, 
both of which, the former especially, arc very generally 
understood. The Circassian language is itself totally 
dlflbrent from any other at present known, and what is 
singular, considering the total absence of letters, there 
Is a secret dialect, apparently an old barbarous gibberish, 
peculiar to the princes and usden, and used by them 
chiefly on their predatory excursions. {Klaproth,p. 321.; 
PoZfci, 1. 408. Ac ) S' . 

Arts, Manufactures, Commerce .—These also are at 
the lowest ebb; tlie doctors are simply conjurors or 
saints, who profess to cure diseases by charms and the 
roughest applications of actual cautery. Their success 
may be surmised from the fact, that notwithst^ing the 
length and inveteracy of the war with the Rusuans, 
scarcely a single instance of a maimed Circassian warrior 
is to be met with: to be wounded among these people Is 
to die. Of artificers and skilled mechanics, there are 
only cutlers, armourers, and goldsmiths ; who, however, 
exhibit great Ingenuity Iq the construction and decora¬ 
tion of the warriors’ arms. The art of preparing gun¬ 
powder has been known for ages in the Caucasus, and 
the abundance of saltpetre renders the Inhabitants tnde- 
R r 3 
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pendant of Other countries for this Important clement of several lateinl chapels and ancient monuments of great 
warfture; their mode of manumeture is, however, very interest: both within and without, It Is elaborately or- 
primitive. It has already been stated that the women namented, and Is one of the finest par,, churches in 
are the great manuiheturers of clothes, which may England. There are 4 dissenting chapels { a free gram- 
be said to be the only manufacture which these people mar-scho(d, founded in the reign of Hen. VII., which 
possess. They formerly traded with Persia and Turkey had Dr. Jenner for a pupil; blue-coat and yellow-coat 
for their chain and other armour, and with Tartar tribes schools with small endowments, clothing and educating 
northward for salt; the equivalents on their parts being about 40 children ; 3 ancient hospitals, or alms houses, 
their children and cattle. The Russians have annihi- supporting in all 13 aged persons; and several other 
lated both trades; and this, as already stated, is one charitable institutions. Markets, Monday and Friday: 
great cause of the hatred entertained against them hy foirs, Easter Thursd^, July 18., Nov. 8.: there are ^o 
the Circassians. {KJapro^, p. 323.; PaiiM, 400. &c.; statute fairs on the Mondays before and after Oct. 10. 
tSpencer^ ii. 246. &c.) There is here a large woollen-cloth and a caipc^ monu- 

Name, word Teherketsia is Tartar, and factory; curriers' knives, of a superior quality, are also 

literally means cut the road j that is, highwayman or made in the town, and there are two breweries; a 
robber, one who makes communication unsafe. The ge- branch of the- Thames and Severn Canal extends to 
ncral name for these people, in the Caucasus, is Kasacht it, and races are annually held in its vicinity. It 
whence it has been Inferred that they are of the same race Is not Incorporated, and Is governed]^ 2 high eon- 
wlth the Cossacks of the Don and the Wolga; but ety- staUes and 14 wardsmen, chosen annually at the court 
moloOT has indeed run mad upon this point; for this term, leet and baron of the manor, l^tty sessions for the 7 
like the former, has a general, not a national, significa- hundr^s of Cirencester (comprising nearly one fourth 
tion, and means a man who leads a wandering and mar- part of the co.) are held here; and a court of requests 
tial life. The Circassians themselves recognise neither for debts under 4 O 5 . for the same district. It is a polllug 
term} they style themselves Adigit which lias been de- place for the E. div. of the co.; and has itself returned 
rived by some authorities firom the Turco-Tartar adah 2 mem. to the H. of C. from the 13th of Eliz., the fran- 
(island), whence it has been inferred that these people chlse previously to the Reform Act having been vested 
came originally from the Crimea. This may bo the in the inhab. householders being parishioners. Regis- 
caso, but it acquires no strength from the etymological tered electors, in 1837-38, 586. 

proof, since the Circassians have no word for Island (how Cirencester was the Corinium of the Romans; and 
should they, being necessarily ignorant of the thing ?) was a place of considerable importance from its l>ohig 
and their laimuage, as before observed, has no connection situated at the intersection of three mllitory roads, 
with either Turkish or Tartar. From a resemblance in Numerous Roman remains have been discovered; and 
sound between the Tartar name {Tchrtkegs), they have near it is an amphitheatre (now called the Bull-ring), 
been pretty generally supposed to be identical with the being an ellipse of 63 by 43 yards, enclosed by a mound 
Zyges (Zi^W) of Strabo (ii. 129., xl. 492.). Stephen of 20 ft. high, on the inner slope of which were turf seats, 
Byzantium (art. Zv^'sl), and Procopius (.De Bel. Got. .which are still partially traceable. In the last civil war 
iv. 4.) Tills, again,'is not improbable, but the premises hostilities are supposed to have commenced in this town 
are far too weak and uncertain to found a.conclusion by an attack on i.ord Chandos; it was several times 
upon. The Kabardines have a tradition that they are taken and retaken during its progress. A magnificent 
Arab (Pallas^ i. 392.); but in the W. mountains they say abbey of Black Canotis was founded here 1^ Henry I., 
that licfore their ancestors arrived hero, tho land was whose abbot was mitred, and had a seat in pari. Its 
inhabited by men so small, that they rode hares instead revenue at the general dissolution was 1,051/.; some 
of horses (Spencer*s Circass. ii.): and, as to the time slight remains of it still exist. Oakley Park, the seat of 
when this settlement took place, they are profoundly ig- Earl Bathurst,is in the immediate vicinity. The ancient 
iiorant. Among all this confusion, naturally to be ex- annalist, Richard of Cirencester, was a native of the 
pectedin speaking of a barbarous and but Uttle known town, (liudder's Hist.‘qf Cirencester: Atkyn*s Hist. 
people, aU that can be inferred with certainty is, that Gloucestershire: Pari. Papers and Reports.) 
the Circassians have inhabited their mountains for many CIUDAD DE LAS CASAS (formerly Ciudad Reat)* 
centuries, and that they have always been the same hardy, an ini. city of Mexico, cap. of the state of Chiapas, in a 
reckless, daring robber warriors, that we find them at fertile plain near the border of Guatimala, 450 m. S.K. 
this hour. Christianity is supposed to have found its Mexico. Fop. about 4,000, one eighth of whom are lii- 
way among them in the very early part of the Christian dians. It has acathedrad, another church, several chapels, 
sera; but, in the palmy days of Turkish power, they noral- four convents, a nunnery, and a R. Cath. ecclesiastical 
nally embraced Mohamm^anism, preserving, however, eollege. It was founded in 1528, and made a city by the 
many Christian ceremonies, and acknowledged a kind of emperor Charles V., in 1.536. It was the sec of the cele- 
doubtful dependence on the Porte. Their first connection br.ated bishop I.a8 Casas, the protector of the Indians, to 
with Russia took place in 1555, when the princes of the whose memory a monument is here erected. 

Besch Tag submitted to the Czar-lwan Vassilievitch. CIUDAD REAL, a city of Spain, prov. La Mancha, 
From that time the Russian power has been constantly of which it is the cap., in a plain about 5 m. S. and E. 
increasing in the Caucasus; and by the treaty of Adria- from the Guadiana, lU2m. S. Madrid, 162in. N.E. Seville, 
uople (1830), Turkey made over to it the whole Cir- Pop. 10,7.58. It was built after the expulsion of the Moors 
cassian country. Denying the right to be thus disposed from La Mancha, to serve as a check upon those who 
of, and knowing that, under the rigorous government of still maintained themselves in the Sierra Morena. Ex- 
Russia, their robberies would be repressed, as well as tensive remains of its ancient walls and towers still exist, 
their traffic in slaves, they fiew to arms, and, for the last Streets long and straight, but narrow. The grand square 
nine years have maintained a brave but unequaljtrugglc. is surrounded by two rows of boxes for viewing the bull- 
Sympathy is naturally excited by the spectacle of a fights and public festivals. It has 5 churches, 8 convents 
handful of mountaineers contending against one of the 3 hospitals, barracks for troops, a magnificent work- 
most powerful empires in the world; but no one who house, including a school for the instruction of poor 
calmly considers the subject in its different bearings can children in useful occupations, founded by Cardinal Lo- 
doubt that their subjugation by a civilised government renzana. Archbishop of Toledo, and seminaries for the 
will be a material service co the cause of humanity, and, study of classical learning. The woollen manufoctures 
eventually, even to themselves. and tanneries, for which this city was formerly distin- 

The population of Circassia is estimated at between guished, are now much decayed. It was the head-quarters 
3,000,000 and 4,000,0(K). (Khmroiht pp. 173—223. 310- of the famous Santa Hermandad, or Holy Brotl?erhood. 
314.; Pallast i. 390—396.403.407. &c.: Spencer's Ctreass, an order founded in 1249, for the extirpation of bighwav 
and W, Cauc.pass,) robbers. (MHlano., iii. 190.: Sourgoine. Ac.) 

CIRENCESTER (usually called Ciceter)^ a pari. bor. CIUDAD RODRIGO, a city of Spain, prov. Sala- 
and par. of England, co. Gloucester, bund. Crowthorne, manca, on an eminence on the right bank of &e Aqueda, 
on tne Churn, 82 m. W. by N. London. Area of par., which is here crossed by a bridge of 7 arches, 56 m. 
5,900 acres. Pop.| 1821,4,987; 1831, 5,420; but the limits S. W. Salamanca, 146 m. W. Madrid, and 16 m. firom the 
of the pari. bor. are not identical with those of the frontiers of Portugal. Fop. 6,097. It has a castle, and 
par.} nnd it had, in 1831, a pop. of 5,162. The town is is strongly fortifl^ It Is toloratdy well built, and has 
on the line of road from Oxford to Bath, and consists some good public buildings, including a cathedral, founded 
of 4 prindpal, and several smaller streets, paved and in 1170, with numerous dmrehes and convents, an ^s- 
lighted: houses mostly of stone, and well built; many copal seminary, and an hospital. In tlie great square 
of the more respectable are detached, and have shrub- are 3 Roman columns, with fuscrlptions. The town has 
beries rotmd them. *' It is not a place of any trade; but two suburbs, and its environs arc fertile. Ciudad Rod- 
it is a very respectable country town in good condition, rigo was taken by the French, under Marshal 
rather increasing hi buildings, and has the appearance in 1810. The Duke of (then Loid) Wellin^on, having 
of being inhabited by persons iu easy circumstances." come upon it by surprise, with the Mlled English and 
(Boundary Report) Portions of its ancient walls (2 m. Portuguese forces, on Jan. 8. 1812, after a vigorous 
in circidt) are still traceable, showing that the modem siege, took it by assault on the 20th of the same month, 
towp ti^upies mly a portion of the ancient site, a large A large battering train, and immense quantities i am- 
uart of the enclosed area, on the S. E., being occupied munition, were found in the town. The allies losi&out 
by gvdens and meadows. The church is in the dcco- 1,200 men, and 90 officers, in the siege and annult 
rated style of thu 15th century, with a lofty tower, and This important achievement procured for the successfoi 



CIUDADELA. 

Bciicral the title of Duke of .Ciudad Kodrigo from the 
Spanish gov., and of Marquis of Torres Vedros from the 
Portuguese. Cffapier^sPenin. fVar, Iv. 387.; MHlano, See.) 

CIUDADELA, a city of the island of Minorca, of 
which it was formerly the cap., at the head of a deep and 
narrow bay on the W. coast of the island; lat. 39^ &9' 
N., long. 8° 64' E. Pop. 7,800. It has walls, partly of 
Moorish construction and partly modern, with stone 
b>utions. In the centre of the town Is a large fine Gothic 
church. The streets are narrow, but it has a consider¬ 
able number of good houses, inhabited by many of the 
nobles of the adjacent country. It was formerly a much 
richer and more important place than at present: it is 
now dependent on Midion for all its imports of foreign 
articles. (Mitlano.) 

CIVITA VECCHIA (on. Cenimn CeUas), a fortlOed 
sca-pdrt town of the Papal States, cap. deleg. of same 
name, on the Mediterranean, 36 m. W.N.W. Rome, of 
which it is the port; lat. 42° 4' 38" N., long, ll® 44' 52" E. 
Pop. about 7,000, exclusive of prisoners, that is, of felons 
employed In the public works, a boffne being established 
here. Though the streets arc narrow, the town is tole¬ 
rably well-built and laid out; it contains several con¬ 
vents, a lasaretto, a theatre, on arsenal, building-docks, 
warehouses, &c., and engrosses almost the whole of the 
import and export trade of the W. side of the Papal do¬ 
minions. Its harbour, which was constructed by the em¬ 
peror Trajan, is formed of three large moles,—two pro¬ 
jecting from the mainland, and inclined the one a little 
to tlic f?., and the other to the S.; and a third constructed 
opposite to the gap between the others, and serving to 
protect the shipping from the heavy sea that would 
otiicrwise be thrown in during W. gales. The latter 
mole clearly appears from a passage in Pliny’s letters 
(Iib. 6. epibt. 31.) to have been formed in a precisely 
similar manner to the breakwater at Plymouth, by sink¬ 
ing immense blocks of stone, which became fixed and 
consolidated by their own weight, till the structure was 
raised above the waves. Its extremities are almut bO 
fathoms distant from those of the lateral moles, and at 
its S. end there is a lighthouse, with a lantern elevated 
74 ft. above the level of the sea. The S. entnince to the 
harlmur is the deepest, having from 8 to 4 fatlioms water. 
.Ships may anchor within the port, in from 16 to 18 ft. 
water, or between it and the outer mole, where the depth 
ii» greater. Civita Vecchia is a free port, — that is, a port 
into ahich produce may be imported, and either made 
unc of or re-exported tree of duty ; but quarantine re- 
gnl.atiou8 are very strictly enforced. Its imports consist 
chiefly of coltoti, woollen, silk, and linen stuffs ; coficc, 
Ktig.ir, cocoa, and other colonial products; salt and salted 
lish, wines, jewellery, glass, earthenware, &c. to the total 
v.aliie of about r»r>P,0()0/. or 706,000/. annu.illy; the ex- 
]iorfs are priiuipally staves and timber, corn, wood, 
ehi potash, pumice stone, alum, See., pnibably to an 
amount not much less. Marseilles and Genoa have the 
largest share of the foreign trade; and next to them, 
England. ''Fully 3-4ths of the ships entering the Papal 
ports arrive at that of Civita 'Vecchia. 

'Fliis city was originally called Trajama Portus, and 
It is to be regretted that it did not continue to bear the 
name of its illustrious founder. {Rampoldi; Com. Diet.) 

CLACK MAN NAN, A CO. of Scotland, and the smallcit 
in th it kingdom, on the N. side of the Forth, being, ex- 
ccftt for a short distance on the K., where it adjoins Fife, 
I'very where surrounded by the cos. of Perth and Stir¬ 
ling. Area, 30,720 acres. It is traversed by the Devon, 
,*111 affluent of the Forth. The range of the Ochill hills 
crosses and mostly occupies the iiart of the co. to the N. 
of the Devon ; but the other ana far largest portion con¬ 
sists, for the most part, of clay and carsc land, and is 
remarkably fertile and well cultivated, producing excel¬ 
lent crops of wheat and beaus. Bstatus middle-sized; 
farms large; farm buildings excellent; average rent 
of bind, in 1810, U Os. 10^. an acre. There arc valuable 
luines of coal, large quantities of which are shipped at 
Alloa; ironstone is also abundant. Tliere are some large 
distilleries aud breweries; but little other manufacture 
is carried on. Alloa is the largest, but Clackmannan is 
t he CO. town. Clackmannan is divided into 5 narishes, 
.and had, in 1831, 2,391 inhab. houses, 3,362 families, and 
14,720 inhab., of whom 7,095 were males, and 7,634 fe¬ 
males. It is united with Kinross in returning 1 mem. to 
the H. of G. Registered electors in 1838-39,812. Valued 
rent, 26,482/. Scotch ; annual value of real property in 
1S16, 37,978A 

CLackmanbtan, a town of Scotland, cap. of the above 
CO., on an eminence 190 ft. high, on the left bank of the 
Frith of Forth. Pop. about 2,000. It consists princi¬ 
pally of one long unpaved street, and is a very unimport¬ 
ant place. On the W. of the town is Clackmannan 
Tower, the palace of King Robert Rruce, long the rest- 
d<*nce of a branch of the Bruce family, and now the pro¬ 
perty of JLtc carl of Zetland. The par. church is a modern 
Golhie miilding. Debtors and crinrinals are sent te 
.Stir]ing,«tho j:iil of which is partly maintained by the 
CO. of Clackinannaii. 
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CLAGKNFURTH (Germ. Ktagettfurt), a town of 
Illyria, gov. Lmrboch, cap. duchy of Carinthia, on 
the Ulan, an affluent of the Drave, In an extensive 

f lain, 21 m. E. Villach, and 40 m. N.N.W. Layhach. 

op. 12,480. It was formerly fortifiedbut its works 
were destroyed by the French in 1809. It has 4 suburbs, 
is well-built, with broad and regular streets. There are 
6 squares, one of which has a leaden statue of the 
Empress Marla Theresa, and a group (Indifferently ex¬ 
ecuted) representing Hercules destroying the hydra. 

! Another square contains the residence of the Prince- 
Bishop of Uurk, with its galleries of palntluM, statuary, 
&c., a rich cabinet of minerals, and on obelisk erected in 
honour of Francis I. There are 7 churclies, 2 hospitals,, 
several infirmaries, a lyhig-ln hospital, workhouse, house 
of correction, lyceum with a public library, college, 
normal high school, Ursullne school for girls, an agricul¬ 
tural society, and a theatre. This town is the seat of the 
court of Jippcal for the gov. of Laybach, and of munici¬ 
pal, provincial, and other courts of justice. It has a few 
manufactures of fine woollen and silk fabrics, and white 
lead. Clagenfurth is supposed by some to derive its 
name from the Emperor Claudius, and in its vicinity 
there are some ruins believed to be those of the ancient 
7'idumta. it has several times been partially destroyed 
by fire. {Oesterr. Nat. Encycl. ^c.) 

CL AMEC Y, a town of tvance, dep. Ki6vre, in which 
it holds the second rank, at the foot and on the declivity 
of a hill on the left bank of the Yonne, where It is Joined 
by the Beauvron, by both of which it is intersected, 36 m. 
N.E Nevers. Pop. (ex. com.) !i|l00. Little remains of 
its ancient castle, and the massive walls by which it was 
formerly surrounded. It, however, contains several old 
Gothic churches, and a handsome modern castle sur¬ 
rounded by fine gardens, which stands in the Place de 
Fauvert. Clamecy has manufacture# of common woujlen 
cloths, fulling mills, dyeing houses, tanneries, &c., and a 
considerable trade in wood and charcoal,fnost of which are 
sent down the Yonne to Paris. {Hugo, art. Nihvre, ^e.) 

CL A RE, a marlt. co. of Ireland, prov. Munster. It it 
in a great measure insulated, having Galway Bay on the 
N.; the Atlantic on the W.; the Shannon, by which It is 
sejiarated from Ker^, Limerick, and Tipjierary, on the 
S. and S.E.; and Galway on the N.E. Area, 802,353 
acres, of which 259,584 are unimproved mountain and 
I bog, and 18,665 water. Surface in parts almost moun¬ 
tainous ; but it has a large extent of low level land. The 
I low gruunds, known by the name of the Carcasses, on the 
banks of the Shannon and Fergus, are almost equal to 
the very best grazing lands in I.uicolnshlre. The arable 
lauds arc mostly light, but fertile. Estates large; tillage 
larms very small, many being below 5, and very few above 
6f> or 70 acres. Agriculture extremely bad, but improv¬ 
ing : it is still common in many parts to take a succession 
of corn cro])B till the land be completely exhausted. 
Princip.*!! crops, oats and jiotatoes ; but wheat and barley 
are now rather extensively cultivated. Sea-weed and 
sea-sand are a good deal used as manure; and in the 
hilly p.arts the loy, or spade, is much employed in culti¬ 
vation. Cottages mostly of stone, but without lime or 
other cement. (Condition of the occupiers of small tillage 
farms and eottiei s (lulte as liad as in most other parts of 
Ireland. Lime is the most important mineral. Manu¬ 
factures have hardly any footing. Average rent of land, 
11s. 3d an acre. Exclusive of the Shannon, the Fergua 
is the principal river. Clare has 9 baronies and 79 pa¬ 
rishes, and sends 3 mcm. to the II. of C., viz. 2 for the 
cu., and 1 for the bor. of Ennis, the principal town in the 
CO. Begistered electors for the co.. in 1838-39, 2,73(1. In 
1831 Clare hod 40,358 inhab. houses, 43,374 families, and 
258,322 individuals, of whom 128,446 wore males, aud 
129,876 females. 

CLAUSTHAL or KLAUSTllAL. a town of the k. 
of Hanover, cap. of the mining captaincy ( Iterghaupt. 
mannsch({ft) of the same name, and the principal mining 
town of the Hartz ; in a hare and bleak region on the top 
and slopes of a hill 1,740 ft. abino the sea, 26 m. N.K. 
Gottingen, and 56 in. S.W. by .S. Hanover. Pop. 9,070, 
or together with the adjacent town of ZelleFfcld, about 
13,250, mostly miners or persons connected with the 
mines and smelting houses. It has a desolate api>ear- 
ance; its houses arc chiefiy of wood, and even its prin¬ 
cipal church Is of the same material. It contains a 
mining-school, supported by the king, and possessing an 
extensive collection of models of mines mining buildings, 
machinery, Ac., and a cabinet of the Hartz mineriUs. 
There is also a mint, at which about 14,(X)0 silver dollars 
are coined weekly, and from 600 to 800 gold ducats 
yearly ;<(i gymnasium, &c. The chief load and silver 
nlines in tlie iTartz are in the neighbourhood, next to 
which arc the SilbnrSkgen. The shaft of one of these 
mines reaches tcw2,0(X) ft. below the level of the Baltic. 
The mines arc drained by a tunnel, cut through the 
mountain to the small town of Grund, a distance of 6 m. 
The total length of this tunnel, however, with its 
branches. Is nearly double this distance: It was com¬ 
menced ill 1777. and finished in 1799. All the machlnBnr 
1 Hr 4 
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UMd Is the millet being set In motion by water-power, 
every HtUe ttream around Clausthal li caroAiUy made 
use of to form a reservoir; and tbe canals conducting the 
water thence to the different mills, machines, &c., are 
taid to have aw aggregate length of V25 m. There are 
numerous forges; besides which, camlets, and a few other 
articles- are manufactured. Das Ktmifir. vtm 

Hahnover.U 208. Stc .; Cannabichj Murray's Hand^ok.) 

CLERMONT-DR-LODBVE (see Lodkvb). There 
are many other small towns in France named Clermont; 
but none of any Importance. 

CLBBMONT-^RRAND (an. Au§ustonemetum\ 
a city of France, d6p. Puy-do-D6me, of vwh It is the 
can., on an affluent of tho Allier, 88 m. W. Lyons, and 
^ m. 8. by E. Paris. Lat. 45^ 46* 44** N., long. 3^ 5* 
17** £. Fop. (1836), suburbs included, 38,427. It is 
finely situated on an eminence, surrounded on tbe 8. 
and W. by an amphitheatre of mountains, of which the 
Puy-de-l)6me is the culminating point, and overlooking 
on tho N. and £. the picturesque and rich plain of the 
LImagno. The city itself Is about 1| m. in circuit, being 
separated by a boulevard, partially planted with trees, 
from several considerable suburbs. Though it has some 
tine structures, it Is in general badly laid out; streets 
crooked, narrow, and dirty; houses lofty, mostly old, 
and gloomy looking feom being built of tlie lava found 
111 the neighbourhood, with which also the streets are 
paved. The more modem buildings, however, which arc 
rapidly increasing in Clermont and its suburbs, have a 
more cheerful and agreeable aspect. It has several 
squares ornamented v4ih handsome fountains, and Is 
exceedingly well supplied with good water, conveyed to 
it by subterranean conduits from Koyat, a league dis¬ 
tant. Tbe principal edifice is the cathedral, a work of 
the 13th century, and the third, according to Hugo, 
whl(;b constructed in this city. Externally it 

has tiething to recommend it, being unfinished,' and 
crowded aroongsAi number of mean buildings; but Its 
interior is cimsidered one of the finest existing siicci^ 
mens of Gothic architecture. It is built of Volvic lava, 
a material well in keeping with its style, and has a 
choir, chapels, &r. of great beauty, a number of hand¬ 
some columns supporting a lofty nave and aisles, and 
much elegant carving and stained glass. Of* the five 
towers It possessed before the KevoTutiun, only one re¬ 
mains. Of the other churches, that of Notre I)amc du 
Port, built in 863, is the most ancient, and is elaborately 
ornamented externally with mosaic work, bas-reliefs. &c. 
The com and linen bmls, the ancient college, town-hall, 
caValry barracks, Hdtet-Dieu, and another hospital, the 
Prefecture, a public library witli 16,000 vols., founded by 
Massillon, and the theatre, are the other principal public 
buildings. It has also a botanic garden, museums of na¬ 
tural history and antiquities, and a cabinet of mineralogy, 
particularly rich in specimens of tiie volcanic products of 
the neighbourhood. It is the seat of a bishopric which 
has to boast of Massillon for one of its incumbents, and of 
tribunals of original jurisdiction and commerce; and has 
a royal college of the third class with about 360 pupils, 
a primary school, an academy of sciences and belles 
lettres, ftc. Trade considerable; it being tho entrepot 
for the produce of the surrounding deps., consisting of 
hemp, fiax, com, wines, cheese, leather, and linen fa¬ 
brics, and for a part of the merchandise of Provence and 
l^anguedoc Intended fur Paris, besides being on the 
great line of communication between Bordeaux and 
Lyons. Four large fairs are held annually. Manufac¬ 
tures not very Important; the chief are those of silk 
stockings, druggets, tinted paper, coarse woollens, linen, 
cutleiy, porcelam, cotton yam, twine, sweetmeats, pre- 
servea feuits, and chemical products. There is ^so a 
saltpetre refinery. In and round Clermont there are 
numerous warm chalybeate springs, holding in solution 
carbonates of lime, magnesia, Ac., and which, on cool¬ 
ing, deposit very extensive sediments. The most re¬ 
markable of these is in the suburb of St. AUyre, where 
a streamlet having raised its lied to a considerable 
height by means of successive deposits, and subsequently 
formed a cascade over another streanrilct into which it had 
previously run, has effected the formation of a natural 
bridge over tbe latter, 21 ft. in length, by 16 ft. high. 
The lltUe town of Mont-ferrand, formerly containing the 
stronghold of the counts of Auvergne, is now one of the 
suburiM of Clermont, with which it is connected by a fine 
avenue of willow and walnut trees. 

Anterior to the Roman conquest, this city was named 
Kemosust and was the cap. of the Arverini: Augustus em¬ 
bellished it, and gave it his name. In the 3d century it 
was erected into a bishopric. It was several times demo¬ 
lished In the succeo^g ages, and especlAlly by Pepin* 
te-Bref. The counts of Clermonb and Auvergne after¬ 
wards possessed it. It was here that the celebrated 
council, which boars its name, was held In 1096, when 
the first crusade was resolved on. Philip Augustus 
united this city to his dominions in 1812. Clermont has 
bm the birth-place of many illustrious men, among 
whom may be specified, Gregory of Tours; PascM, bom 
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CLITHEROE. 

here on the Idth June, 1623 1 Thomas, Chamfort, De» 
liUe tbe poet, and General Desaix, in lintKiur of whom 
an oliellsk has been erected in one of the squares, 
^n^o, art. Puy de Ddme ; French Official Tobies j Diet. 

^cfo^ElANIl.^atown of tbe U. States, Ohio, on the 
S. shore of l.ake Erie, at the mouth of the Cuyahoga 
river, and at the point where the Grand Canal, connecting 
the Ohio rlvor (and consequently the Mississippi) with 
Lake Erie, unites with the latter. The opening of tho 
canal has made Cleveland, which was previous^ quite 
unknown, a place of great commercial importance, and it 
is now rapidly rising in wealth and populkion. The re- 

f istered shipping belonging to thepia^on the 30th Sept. 
838, amounted to 9,496 tons, of which about a half were 
steamers. 

Subjoined is a statement of the quantities of most kinds 
of propcrt^lmt arrived at Cleveland, by the canal, in 


CLEVES, an ancient town of the Prussian states, 
Rhine prov., formerly the cap. duchy of Clevcs, and now 
of a circ. U stands on tlie declivity (whence its name) 
of some hills, nearly at the N.W. extremity of the prov., 
about 24 m. from the Rliine, with which it is united by a 
canal. Top.7,7(N). It is neatly built in the Dutch style, 
and Biirroundi^d by walls, but is not a place of any 
strength. It has a gymnasium or college, a handsome 
town-house, with iron-foundries, and manufactures of 
flannel, cotton, 8ed. 

CLITHEROE, a town and pari. bor. of England, co. 
Lancaster, bund. Blackburn, on the Kibble, 188 m. N.W. 
by N. London, and 20 m. S.E. by E. Lancaster. The 
pari. bor. embraces the following chapclries and town¬ 
ships, which, at the undermentioned {leriods, had a imp. 
of 


CIlthcTOP b«r. • 
Downhaiii 
WballN - 
WUwrII 
rmdleton 

little Milton with Hew' 
thorn and CuIcoaU 

Piirl. bor. 


1801. 

1811. 

1821. 1 

1 1831. 

1368 

1,767 

3,213 

6,21.3 

470 

637 

620 

662 

876 

1304 

1,068 

1.161 

349 

488 

683 

721 

914. 

930 

I3I6 

1,206 

76 

76 

99 

' 70 

4,063 

4302 

6,992 

8,016 


The town stands at the foot of Pcndll-hill, which rises 
1,800 ft. above the level of tbe sea. The houses are of 
stone; the streets paved, well kept, but not lighted, and 
plentifully supplied with water feom springs. The 
church, rebuilt in 1828 at an expense of 8,800/., is a 
plain building; the other places of worship belong to 
the Methodists, Independents, and U. Cathcfiics. In 
the churchyard is the free grammar-school endowed 
by Queen Mary in 1664. The salary of the head master 
Is 200/. a year, and that of the second master 100/. 
The grammar-school is also used as a Sunday-school, 
when (torn 800 to 1,000 children are instructed on tbe 
Madras system. Clitheroe is a bor. 1^ prescription, 
and has returned 2 mem. to the H. of Com. since 1 
Elisabeth. Under an order of the H. of Com., in 1G94, 
the right of election was vested in the burgesses and 
fteemen, who held in right of freehold in houses or land 
within the bor.: qut-burgesses, iiolding fteo burgage 
tenures in the bor., had also the right of voting. Im- 
vinusly to the Reform Act, the number of burgage 
tenures was 1U2, of which not more than a lialf 
were occupied by burgesses, and in feet it was a mere 
nomination bor. The Reform Act deprived it of one of 
its members; and the electoral limits were at tho same 
time extended so as to comprlRC the various chapelrles 
and townships mentioned above. Registered elw^ri in 
1832,306; in 1838,874. Under the new municipal corpor. 
Btion act, the bor. consists of one ward, and is governed tw 
4 aldermen and 12 counsellors. All the municipal aflkira 
are transacted in the Moot-hall, to which is »»>qe ht rtl a 
prison kept by the town sergeant. Several branches of 
the cotton manufeoture are extensively canM on: 
they ooTitlst principally of the weaving of cajlt^ by 
hand and power looms, cotton spinning, um calico 
printing. There are above 12 steam-engines Itrae hor. 




CLOGHNAKILTY. 
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In {he neighbourhood are extensive beds of limestone, 
of which large quantities are burnt for manure and 
building. A mineral spa near the town Is much resorted 
to. In 16G9, the town and neighbourhood suflbred 
severely from an extraordinary outbreak of water from 
the falser part of Fendil hill. Markets are held on 
Tuesday; cattle shows on alternate Tuesdays; fairs on 
94th and 25th March ; 1st and 2d Aug.; Thursday and 
Friday before the fourth Saturday after 29th Sept.; and 
7th and 8tb Dec. A communication by water has tieen 
opened with the principal canals and navigable rivers. 
Races take place on Salthlll moor on 21st and 22d June. 
(Bainet'M Lancashire.) 

CLOGHNAKILTY, a marit. town of Ireland, co. 
Cork, prov. Munster, at tbe bottom of the bay of the 
same name; 19 m. S.W. Cork. Pop. in 1831, 8,067 $ 
pop. of parish in 1884,6,877; of whom 1,098 were of the 
estab. church, 2 Prot. dls., and 5,277 Horn. Catholics. 
The town is formed of 4 streets, that meet in the centre, 
and of a square. It has a par. church, a R. Catholic 
chapel, a Methodist meeting-house, an endowed gram- 
iTiar-Bchool, a dispensaiy, public llbraiy, 3 reading- 
rooms, a court-house, bridewell, linen-hall, and market- 
house. The corporation, under the charter of James I. 
in 1G13, consists of a sovereign, 24 burgesses, and a com¬ 
monalty. It rotunied 2 mems. to the Irish H. of C. 
till the Union, when it was disfranchised. A manor 
court, held every third Wednesday, has cognisance of 

S ileas to the amount of 2/. Markets, Fridays: fairs on 
th April, 1st June, 1st Aug., 10th Oct, and Pith Nov, 
A party of the constabulary is stationed here. The trade 
Is much limited by the badness of the harbour, which is 
nearly impracticable for vessels of any size, in conse¬ 
quence of its shallow and shifting bar. Sea-sand is 
raised here in large quantities, and carried to the adjoin¬ 
ing country for manure. Com is exported to Cork, and 
coal received in return. Post-office revmue, in 1830, 
249/.; in 1836, 351/.: a coach, carrying at an average 
nine pittsengers each trip, plies six days in the week 
between Cork and Cloghnakilty. {Stat. Surv.j Bail- 
way Rm, he.) 

CLONES, an ini. town of Ireland, co. Monaghan, 
prov. Ulster; M m. N.W. by N. Dublin. Pop., in 
iH31, 2,381; non. of par. in 1834, 21,870; of whom 
7,027 were or the estab. church,* 1,054 Prot. diss., and 
13,789 R. Cath. Tbe town consists of a triangular 
market-place, in which is an ancient stone cross, and a 
few streets with mean thatched houses. It has a par. 
church, a R. Cath. chapel, two Presbyterian, and two 
Methodist meeting-houses, and two dispensaries; and is a 
constabulary station. A manorial court is held monthly, 
and petty sessions on alternate Fridays. There is a 
brewery in the town, gnd near it a manufactory of agri¬ 
cultural implements. A yarn-market is held on Thurs¬ 
days, in which about 6,000 pieces of linen cloth are an¬ 
nually sold. Fairs are held on the last Thursday of 
every month. It has a considerable inland traffic, as it 
appears that on an average of the three years ending with 
1835, 5,000 tons of grain, 130 tons of flax, 140 tons of 
butter and eggs, and 34,100 sheep, lambs, and pigs, of 
the estimated weight of 1,705 tons, were annually sent 
thence chiefly to ^Ifrtst, Newry, and Dundalk. The 
Ulster canal passes near the town. A branch of the 
A^icultural Bank was opened here in 1836. The Post- 
office revenue in 1830 was 3791., and in 1836, 581/. The 
mail-coach from Belfast to Enniskillen passes through 
the town, and a coach to Dublin, which goes.three times in 
the week, carries at an average eight passengers eacli trip. 
iShsi. Surv.s Railway Be^ 

CLONMEL, an ini. to. and pari. bor. of Ireland, 
prov. Munster, partly in Tipperary and partly in Water¬ 
ford on the Suir, 90 m. S.W. by W. Dublin, and 26 
m. N.W. by W. Waterford. Pop. in 1821, 1^012; 
in 1831, 17,838; in 1834, the numW of inhab. was 
17,885, of whom 6,737 were of the estab. church, 
250 Prot. dissenters, and 15,848 Rom. Cath. The town 
chiefly lies on the N. side of the river in Tipperary i 
the communication with the other portion in Waterford 
being maintained by three stone bridges. The streets, 
which consist of a main thoroughfare upwards of a mile 
in length, intersected by several smaller, are well 
paved and lighted with gas. ** The town has the appear¬ 
ance of much comfort and prosperity, and is generally 
considered to be in a thriving state; but the outskirts 
contain a mass of very poor inhabitants.” f Boundary Re¬ 
ports.) The CO. club-house is at the E. end of the 
town, and near it are extensive barracks for cavalry, in- 
fantiy, and artillery. Two newspapers are published here, 
each twice a week. It has aparlsh cnurch, a modem build¬ 
ing, with some good monuments, two Rom. Catholic par. 
chills, a Franciscan and a Presentation chapel, and 
meeting-houses for Presbyterian Calvinists, Unitarians, 
" 'Ists, Primitive and Wesleyan Methodists,* and 
I. An endowed school has been lately rebuilt at 
-iise of 5,000/.: besides which there are parochial 
I for boys and girls, and others are maintained by 
voluntaiy contributions. There are in all about 600 pu¬ 



pils in the public schools, and 700 in privato seminaries. 
The CO. infirmary and dispensary, tlie fever hospital and 
the home of Industm for the reroptionof well-conductrd 
paupers and the conftnement of vagrants, are in the town, 
as are two orphan establishments, a mendicity association, 
and a savings* bank. Here also is the district lunatic 
asylum for tbe co., built to accommodate 60 patients; 
but at the dose of 1837 there were 78 in It, 46 males and 
32 forces, supported at a total expense of 2,071/., or of 
25/. 15s. each. There are 11 male and 15 female idiots 
in the house of industry. * 

The bor. was incojporated at a very early period, but 
its ruling dtiirter was granted by James 1. In 1608. The 
governing -body consists of a mayor, two baililA, 20 
other burgesses, and an unlimited number of freemm: the 
right of freedom is enjoyed Iw the eldest son, hr appren¬ 
ticeship or by marria^ with a freeman's daughter. 
Previously to the Union, the Wr. sent 2 mem. to the 
Irish H. of C., and it now sends 1 m. to the Imperial H. 
of C. The elective franchise is vested in the burgesses 
and freemen resident within 7 m., and in the 10/. house¬ 
holders. No. of registered electors in 1888,528. 

The electoral boundary comprises 361 acres, but the 
municipal Jurisdiction for other purposes extends over 
4,800 acres, of which 1,000 are on the Tipperary side, 
and the remainder on the Waterford side of tiie river. 
The mayor and baliifft hold a Wednesday court of 
record at the Tholsel for pleas to any amount; they 
also hold an annual court leet. Themayor*scourt, for the 
recovery of debts under 10s., sits also on Wednesdays. 
Petty sessions are held cvefy alteniate Friday. The 
assizes and general sessions of the peace for the co. are 
held in the court-house, a handsome building. The old 
CO. gaol is now appropriated to untried cases, the new 
to prisoners of every description. At the close of 1837 
there were in both 373 prisoners. In each the inmates 
are divided into six classes, but the accommodations are 
insufficient for the numbers committed. 

The woollen manufacture was introduced Into the town 
in 1667, when a number of German manufacturers were 
induced to remove thither: It declined at the Revolution, 
and has never revived. The cotton manufacture has been 
introduced, and there are-extensive flour-mills in the town 
and Its vicinity. The town is well situated for inland trade, 
being on the main lines of road from Dublin to Cork, and 
from Waterford to Limerick, and having the advents^ of 
river navigation for barges of 50 tons burden to Water¬ 
ford, a distance of 23 m. There is an extensive salmon 
fishery on the Suir, and the influence of the tide is 
perceptible beyond Clonmel. The prindpal tnule is in 
grain, provisions, cattle, and butter, with all which it 
supplies the Liverpool, London, and Bristol markets. 
There are two breweries and a distillery. A considerable 
portion of the’produce goes to Waterford, and numerous 
carriers conduct the inland trade with all the surround¬ 
ing country. An establishment of light cars for the con¬ 
veyance of travellers, of which Clonmel is the centre, 
has considerably promoted Its improvement. The butter 
market is a spacious building, with suitable offices for 
inspecting ana marking the article before it is exposed 
for sale. Market-days, Tuesdays and Saturdays: fairs are 
held on 5th May and 5th Nov ..and on the first Wednesday 
of every other month; they are chiefly for cattte. The 
Bank of Ireland, and the Provincial, Agricultural, and 
National banks have branches here. The excise duties 
for the distr., in 1835, amounted to 75,521/. 

The town is beautiftilly situated in the vote of the 
Shannon, but its internal appearance is not very attrac. 
tlve. The houses appear to have been built more Tor 
comfort than show. Many families of the Society of 
Friends reside here, the umplicity of whose domestic 
arrangements has in some degree pervaded those of the 
rest of the pop. The manners, habitations, dress, and - 
food of the working classes, many of whom are agricul. 
tural labourers, differ little from those of the same de¬ 
scription in the neighbouring districts. 

CLOS TER-SE VE N, asmall vllhm of Hanover, duchy 
of Bremen, on the Aue, 26 m. N.E. firemen. It deserves 
notice only from its heing the place where the famous 
convention, which bears its name, was ameed to on 
Sept. 10. 1757, by which an army of 38,000 Hanoverians, 
Hessians, &c., commanded by 'william Duke of Cumber¬ 
land, was dispersed and sent into cantonments. This 
convention was alike unpopular in England and in 
France: in the first it was looked upon as the result of 
imbecility and misconduct; and in the latter It was be¬ 
lieved, and probably on good grounds, that had Marshal 
Richelieu not Assented to the convention, the Duke of 
Cumberland must have surrendered at discretion. ( The 
convention is given in Smolleit*s Hist. qfBng.t 111.418.) 

CLOYNE, an Inl. town, or rather city, or Ireland, co. 
Cork, prov. Munster, in a fertile valley, 8 m. B. Cork horb. 
Pop., in 1831,1,227; pop.'of par. in 1884,6^^ of whom 
348 were of the estab. cburch, and 6,148 R. Cath. The 
town, which Is small. Irregularly built, and fer firpin pro¬ 
sperous, has a large old cruciform cathedral, in which are 
some good monuments; among othan one to Dr. Wood- 
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ward, l>lihop of Cloyne, who died in 1794, and waa one of 
the earnest advocates for the introduction of poor laws into 
Ireland. A little distance fVum the cathedral if one of 
those eatraordinarj round towers, the origin and object 
of which have given rise to so much learned and fanci* 
All coojectnre. It is 102 ft. in hel^t. The old Ejiii* 
copal i^Bce at the K. end of the town is now a private 
residence; the bishopric of Cloyno having, on the death 
of Dr. Brinkley, the last bishop, in 1835, been mer^ in 
that of Cofk. The fsmous l>r. Berkley, one of the 
subtlest of metaphysicians, and most amiable of men, 
was bishop of Cloyne ftom 1733 to 1753. The R. Coth. 
ci^edrol Is a plain building, without any pretensions to 
architectural beauty. Crowes charity-school, founded in 
1719, gives instruction to 85 pupils in reading, writing; 
arithmetic, ftc. There is here a constabulary station. 
Market-day, Thursday. 4 ^ A court leet is held annually; 
a manor court every^week; and petty sessions on alter¬ 
nate Wednesdays. The Post-office revenue in 1830 was 
854/., and in 18%, 2951. At Carrimeramp, near the town, 
is.a quarry of dove-marble, of which Arom 8,000 to 6,000 
tons are raised annually. {Stat. Surv»j Windek$*9 Guide 
to Corktifc.) 

CLYDE, a river of Scotland, and the only important 
one on the W. coast of that part of the U. Kingdom. It 
has its source near the S. extremity^of Lanarkshire, on 
the borders of Dnmfries-shire and Feebles-shlre, in the 
highest part of the S. mountainland of Scotland, conti¬ 
guous to the sources of the Tweed and Annan. Its 
course Is at first N., with a little inclination to the E., 
till near Blggar it turns N.W.; it then makes a sweep 
round by the S.E.. till, being Joined at Harperfleld by the 
Douglass-water, it re-assumes its N.W. course, and, 
passing by Lanark, Hamilton, and Glasgow, unites with 
the Fnth of Clyde, a little below Dumbarton. The dis¬ 
tance in a direct line, from its source to Dumbarton, is 
only about 52 m., bpt including its windings, the course 
of the river is near 75 m. Soon after its Junction with 
the Douglas, it Is precipitated over a series of falls cele¬ 
brated for their picturesque beauty: of these the princi¬ 
pal are the fiills of Bonington, Corehouse, Dundim, and 
Stonebyres. The distance from the highest to the low¬ 
est fall is about 6 m.; during the wholo of which the 
river dashes along with groat liqpetuosity. Corehouse 
Fall is about 70 ft. in height. The Clyde has been ren¬ 
dered navigable at high water as far as Glasgow for ves. 
sels of 350 and 400 tons, (Sre Gnasoow.) 

COAST CASTLE (CAPE), or CABO CORSO, the 
cap. of the British settlements on the Gold Coast of 
Amca, empire of Ashantee; lat. 5<) G' N., long. V .51' W. 
The first colonial establishment formed here was by the 
Portuguese in 1610, but the Dutch dislodged them after 
a short period. Finally the British obtained possession 
of the settlement, in whose hands it has remained since 
1661. iBoufditch*s DUcoveries of the Portuguese,) 

The caeOe Is built upon a rock about 50 ft. high, pro¬ 
jecting into the sea, its walls being washed by the surf 
that rolls impetuously along the coast. It is of a quad¬ 
rangular i^iq>o, with DMtions at each angle; has barracks, 
with accommodations for 16 offlccu-s and 200 men; but is 
of little strength, the walls being out of repair, and com¬ 
manded in every direction by the adjacent hetehts (but 
on some of these forts have been erected). The water 
for the garrison is obtained from tanks, in which the rain 
from the buildings is collected. (Capiam 7^tMoch*s Rt^ 
port on fV. 4frka.) 

The town is situated behind the castle, and presents a 
dirty and irregular appearance. The native houses have 
a few small rooms scantily furnished with mats and 
•tools: the fires are made In a corner, with no other es¬ 
cape for smoke than a hole in the roof. There are, how¬ 
ever, some superior residences belonging to Europeans, 
and the merchants have built themselves a neat club¬ 
house. The scenery of the neighbourhood has been de¬ 
scribed by a late distinguished female poet.* ** The land 
view, witn Its cocoa and palm trees, is very striking—it 
is like a scene in the Arabian Nights. The n.Htlve huts I 
first took foi ricks of hay, but those of the better sort are 
pretty white houses with green blinds. The English 
gentlemen resident boro have very largo houses, quite 
mansiona with galleries running round. Generally speak¬ 
ing, the vegetation is so thick that the growth of the 
shrubs rather resembles a wall. The hills are covered to 
the top with what we ahould call calf-weed, but here it 
is call^ bush.** 

The diwiate ot this settlement is characterised by ex¬ 
cessive hmnidity. The heat is, however, not so great as 
might be supposed. In the hottest weather, owing to the 
tempting innitence of the sea breeze, the thermometer 
•oldom rises above 86 ° Fahr., and rarely, in tbe coldest, 
...... .. . .. described as cx- 

icial statements show 


falls below 76°. ft has 
ceedingly unhealthy, on 
tliat sueb Is the fact. During the four years ending with 
1626, two thirds of the white troops In garrison died an- 

• Mis. Msclvan, tetter known as L. E. L., whose mrianeholy 
to 18S7, hM glvmaaintnvM toll whiohUdia 
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I nually; and In 1884 the mortality was in the enorrootip 
ratio of 982*8 in 1,0001 It Is true thid these were singu¬ 
larly unhealthy seasons, and that the vice and intempe- 
ranee prevalent among the troops added considerably to 
their sickness and mortality. But stili, to use Captain 
Tuiloidt’s words, ** there is unquestionable evidence tliat 
in every year, and to all classes of Buroijeant, the cli¬ 
mate proves extremely faiaV* 

The imports consist of cottons, hardware, gunpowder, 
Ac. from Great Britain; sugar, rum, and tobacco from 
the colonies; and of foreim produce, beads, silks, tobacco, 
ftc. The exports are gold dust, ivory, palm-oil, pepper, 
cam or dye-wood, tortoise-shell, maize, &c. Bat the value 
of the trade is Inconsiderable; and is but a miserable com¬ 
pensation for the waste of life occasioned by the keening 
up of this and the other settlements on this coast. ( Tu/- 
A>cA, ubisuprdj Alexander's Colonies q/ W. A/irica, i. 
146-175.) 

COBLeNTZ (the Conflpentes of the Romans), a town 
of the Prussian states, prov. Rhine, cap. reg. and 
circ., in a beautifiil situation on the point of land at the 
confluence of the Rhine and Moselle. It has a freestone 
bridge across the latter, and one of boats across the 
Rhine. Fop. (ex, garr.) 13,700. The streets are mostly 
regular, and many of the public buildings are handsome; 
but, being a fortress, Coblentz has derived but little ad¬ 
vantage from its fine situation for commerce: many of 
Its thoroughfares are mean and filthy, and tbe pop. are 
poor and depressed. ( Chambers's Hollandt 4rc., p. 55.) The 

f trinclnal public building is tlie magnificent c^tle erected 
n 1779 for the elector of Treves. It was converted into 
barracks by the French; but has since been repaired, 
and is now used for the bolding of the civil and criminal 
courts. Coblentz has a court of appeal for the regency, 
a theatre, a gymnasium or college for Catholics, imd 
some other literary establishments. Commerce pretty 
extensive. Prince Metternich, prime minister of Aus¬ 
tria, is a native of Coblentz. 

Within these few years Coblentz has been rendered 
one of the strongest* places in the Prussian monarchy, 
and is deemed one of thcprlncii>al bulwarks of Germany 
on the side of France. 1%e fortifications by whicli it is 
surrounded arc constructed partly on tbe system of Vau- 
ban, and partly on that of Moiitalembert. They enclose 
a large extent of ground, and arc capable of accommo¬ 
dating 100,000 men. Ehrenbreitstein, on the opposite 
side of the river, tlie fortifications of which had been 
blown up by the French, has been rendered stronger than 
ever, and is one of tbe principal outworks of Coblentz. 

COBURG, or more properly SAXK-GOBIJRG- 
GOTHA, a duchy of Central Germany, and the most S. 
of the indep. Saxon principalities, consisting of Re\eral 
small detached portions of territory, between bit. 
50° 7' 30" and 5lo 22' N., and long. UP 16' and 12° 40' 
E., surrounded mostly by the territories of Bavaria, 
Prussia, Saxony, Meiningen, Hildburghsusen, Weimar, 
ftc. The area and pop. of its two great divisions are:— 



Area in 
sq. m. 

Top. 1887. 

Chief Towns. 

Saxe-Cohuig 

Gotha • - 

201 

696 

41,(N)U 

96,000 

Coburg. 

Gotha; Waltershanien. 

Total - 

797 

137,600 

_ 


Coburg Proper is on the S. side of the Thiiringer 
Wald (Thuringian Eorcst), and is included within the 
basin of the Rhine, having a general slope to the S ; 
Gotha, Altenbur^, ftc. are situated wholly on the N. 
side of the Thiiniiger Wald, and belong to the basias of 
the Elbe and Weser. The most mountainous parts of 
the country are the N. of Coburg and the S. of Gotha; 
through these the Thuringian forest-range passes, the 
highest summits of which,—the Beerburg, 8,265 ft., and 
the Schneekopf (snow-cap), 3,243 ft. In elevation,—are In 
the latter principality. Both divisions are, however, in¬ 
terspersed with fine valleys and fertile plains: Gotha is 
watered by the Unstrut, Gera, Hiirsel, Saale, ftc., and 
Coburg by * the Itz, a tributary of tbe Mayn, and 
other rivers. Climate healthy and mild, especially 8 . 
of the mountains. The principal occupations of the 
people are tillage and cattle breeding; but the mouii- 
tains, which are covered with pine forests, contain little 
cultivable land, and the forest economy there forms the 
.chief branch of Industry. In the valley of tbe Itz, tbe 
vine is cultivated, and hops, flax, and hemp, are also 
grown in the S.: the other agricultural products are 
com, pulse, cullna^ vegetables, fruits, aniseed, co¬ 
riander, cummin, saffiower, and other medicinal plants: 
potatoes are a principal article of nourishmeift. Many 
hogs are fattened in the woods and sent down the Bfoyn 
to Frankfbrt and elsewhere: considerable quandtles of 
timl)er, pitch, tar, charcoal, and potash are obtained from 
the forests. Iron, coal, excellent millstones, marble, 
alabaster, gypsum, potters' clay, and salt ore mmd or 
quarried. Agriculture flourishes most in CobuiK ma¬ 
nufacturing industry in Gotha. The principal wanii- 
fhetures are those of linen cloth, tick, linen Giiead, 
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woollen and cotton fobrics, leather, iteel. Iron, and cop¬ 
per warei, glaas, earthenware, bottoni, paper, &c. 
There are also numerous sawlng-mllls, linen-bleaching 
factories, breweries, and distilleries; and great num¬ 
bers of toys are made at Neustadt in Coburg. A good 
deal of advantage accrues from the transit trade, the 
duchy being on the road between X^eiptlg and Frank¬ 
furt. Gotha is the principal trading town, and has se« 
veral considerable mercantile estatuishments. The go¬ 
vernment is a constitutimul monarchy; each of the prin¬ 
cipalities has its own elective assembly, and the two unite 
into one chamber, composed of 17 members, 6 of whom are 
deputies of the nobility, 6 sent by the 3 superior towns, 
and the remainder represent the inferior towns and 
country districts. No new tax can be imposed without 
their consent, and they interfere to regulate the judicial 
and civil administration of the duchy, to fix the number 
of tho standing army, which, at present, consists of 
1,366 men, &c. The qualification to vote for a deputy of 
the nobles is constituted by thepossession of a scigiieurlal 
estate; tot deputies of towns, evory citiaen who has not 
been a public offender, or a binkrupt, has a right to 
vote: in the county districts, the householders form 
the constituency. The deputies must be 30 years of 
age, and those for the towns and villages roust have 
either an estate, free from incumbrance, worth 5,000 
florins, or an annual income of 400 florins. The ministry 
is composed of one minister of state and three privy- 
councillors. In the year ending July 1837, the public 
revenue amounted to 215,678 doll., the expenditure to 
206,311 doll., and the public debt to 850,000 doll.; the 
interest on which was 43.000 doll. Next to the superior 
court of appedl, the principal tribunals are a college of 
justice in each of the chief towns, and police, military, 
financial, Ac. courts at Coburg and Gotha. There arc 
3 gymnasiums and classical scTiools, 1 academical gjrm- 
nasiiim, 2 seminaries fur schoolmasters, 35 town schools, 
and 3(X) village schools in the duchy. The ducal house, 
and nearly all the pop., profess the Lutheran religion, 
there being only about 2,(X)0 Roman Catholics and 1,000 
Jews. Dfiference of religion, however, does not affect 
the equal enjwment of political rights. The duke of 


mtui diet; and the duchy is bound to frimish a contin¬ 
gent of 800 men for the service of the confederation. 
Coburg belonged successively to the counts of Hcnnc- 
lierg, the house of Saxony, and that of Saalficld. In 
1816, its territories were enlarged by the cession of the 
principality of Llchtenberg, on the left bank of the 
Rhine; but the reigning duke has, within these few 
years, disposed of that possession to Prussia. In conse¬ 
quence ortho extinction of the liue of Gotha in 1826, 
^e duke of Saxe-Coburg became possessed of the terri¬ 
tories of Gotha and Aitenburg; for which, by a family 
coiiipact, Saalfield was exchanged. The present duke, 
Ernest, born in 1784, succeeded his father in tlie sove¬ 
reignty of Coburg.Saalfield in 1806. He married the 
daughter of the duke of Gotha-Aitenburg, who died in 
18.12; by whom he had two sons, Ernest, tiie present heir- 
apparent to the duchy; and Albert, consort of Victoria, 

a ueen of Great Britain. The house of Saxe-Coburg is in- 
isputabiy tho most fortunate of all the existing great 
families of Europe in respect to marriages: one brother 
of the reigning duke, Leopold, married, first the heiress 
to the British throne, next a daughter of the king of 
tile French, and is now seated on the throne of Belgium, 
after having refused that of Greece! Another brother, 
Ferdinand, married one of the richest heiresses of the 
Austrian empire; and his son is now king consort of 
Portug.'d. One sister married the grand duke Constan¬ 
tine, heir presumptive to all the Uussias: another sister 
is the duchess of Kent; and, as already seen, the duke’s 
second son, Albert, has become tho husband of the sove- 
reign of these realms! {Almanac de Gothas Berghausj 
Cannabichi Ritter i HawkvM's Germany.) 

CoBURO, a town of Central Germany, cap. of the above 
duchv, on the left bank of the Its, 106 m. B. by N. 
FrankfUrt-ou-the-Mayn, and 130 m. S.W. Dresden; lat. 
500 ly 18^' N., long. 10° 58' E. Pop. (1834) 9,076. Its 
streets are mostly narrow and uneven; but it is sur¬ 
rounded by some agreeable public walks, which separate 
it from its suburbs, and has several handsome public 
buildings. The Ehrenberg palace, built in 1549, contains 
a collectton of pictures, a libra^ of 26,000 vols., and 
some apartments adorned with figures in aUo-reliwoi 
the finest of which is a state banqimting-room, called 
the 8alte-de<^G6anat from some colossal caryatides whicAi 
surround it. On an eminence commanding the town 
stands an ancient castle of the dukes of Coburg, now 
in part converted into a prison and house of correction; 
but containing also a collection of armour, and some 
rooms once occupied by Luther, with the bedstead on 
which hji slept, his pulpit, &c. This castle was unsuc- 
cessCiillwieBieged during the 30 years’ war by Walien- 
stein, wV had for some time his head quarters here. 
Coburg^ntains five churches, a government house, 
a gymnasium, with on observatory, and two libraries, a 
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superior ladies* school, a teachers* seminary, a large 
workhouse, and other charitable institutions, and a ridinjg- 
Bchool. The principal places of amusement are the 
theatre, casino, redoute, and musical club. It is the seat 
of gof., and of the high board of taxation for the duchy, 
and of the superior Judicial courts and church consistory 
for the princip. of Coburg. It has manufactures of 
woollen, linen, and cotton fhbrlcs, porcelain, earthen¬ 
ware, and gold and silver articles; with bleaching and 
dye-works, breweries, Ac. ** The court, and the whole 
of tho duke’s establishment, are maint^ned very hand¬ 
somely,*' and the duke himself has been long noted for 
his hospitality towards tho English. His fine seat, 
Rosenau, is in the immediate neighbourhood. ( Murray'* 
Handbook; Berghaus{ CannabteA^ 

COCHIN, a small rajohship of Hindostan, near its 
S. extremity, extending along the Malabar coast, chiefiy 
between lat andlflo 30'N.,and long. 76®and 77° E.; 

having N. and E. the territory of the Madras presidency,' 
S. Travancore, and W. the ocean: average length and 
breadth about 45m. each; area, 1,988 sq.m. Its E. 
boundary is formed by the W. Ghauts, which arc here 
covered with forests of teak and oi'/f (a black wood), of 
large dimensions, which obliges both to be cut into short 
logs, in order to reach the coast; with poon, jack, and iron 
woods, &c. Towards Cacadu the hills are covered with 
grass Instead of trees; but though their soil appears good» 
ttiey are but little cultivated: in the N. there arc narrow 
and well-watered valleys, in which rice Is raised, and 
sometimes two crops a year are reaped. The houses of 
the cultivators arc often embosomed in groves of palms» 
mangoes, jacks, and plantains. A considerable portion 
of the rajah’s revenue is derived from the teak forests; 
the timber of Cochin being in great demand in Bengal, 
and since 1814, having been sent to the dockyards of 
Bombay, from which, previously to that period, it was 
excluded. There are many villages inhabited by Chris¬ 
tians and Jews; the latter are settled mostly in the 
interior, but have a synagogue at Cochin town. This 
country was for a long period badly governed, and its 
Inhab. much oppressed. The rajah was tributary to Tip- 
poo Saib, and since his fall has been tributary to the 
British ; the subsidy now paid amounts to 27,600/. per 
an. {Hamilton's E. I. Gax., i. 422-24.; Reports onE. I, 
Affairsj Sfc. ; Journal qfAsiat. Soc., ii. 332.) 

Cochin {Cach*hiy a mofass)^ a rnarit. town of Hin- 
dostan, prov. Malabar, on a small island near the S. 
extremity of India; formerly cap. of tho above rqiah- 
ship, but since 1796 it has belonged to the British. Next 
to Bombay, It is the most eligible port on the Malabar 
coast; it is l.'iOm. N.W. Cape Comdin. 80m. S.S.E. 
Calicut: lat. 9® 5F N., long. 76® 17' E.; and is built on 
the N. extri'mity of the island, along the entrmice from 
the sea to the “ Backwater ;*’ an ini. harbour or lagoon, 
which extends nearly 120 m., being* separated from the 
sea by a narrow peninsulated tract. Under the Portuguese 
and Dutch, by whom it was successively possessed. 
Cochin was a flourishing town ; but siuce it has belonged 
to the English, who in 1806 demolished tho fortifications 
and many of the buildings, it has progressively declined, 
and the inhab. are now very much impoverished; it still, 
however, trades with the rest of the Malabar coast, China, 
the E. Archipelago, and the Arabian and Persian gulphs. 
Large supplies of teak floated by the rivers from the fo¬ 
rests into the Backwater, are shipped for the ports of the 
two last-named countries; the other exports are sandal 
wood, nraper, cardamoms, cocoa-nuts, cpir, cordage, cas¬ 
sia, and ifsh-mawB. It is the only place on the coast S. ol 
Bombay where ships of any size can be built; but here some 
ships of 1,000 tons, many of from 500 to 800 tons for the 
E. 1. C. service, and 3 frigates for the British navy, have 
bfien built. Under tho walls of the old fort there Is always 
from 25 to 30 ft. water, and ships obtain supplies of fresh 
water without difficulty. Provisions are extremely cheap, 
and as a port, as well fa a place of trade, it is said to be 
much superior to Calicut. Jews of both the black and 
white castes aro numerous, and have a synagogue in 
Cochin, almost the only one in India. C^hin is also 
the see of a Roman Catholic bishop, whose diocese in¬ 
cludes Ceylon, and comprises more than 100 churches. 
Here in 1503 Albuquerque erected the first fortress pos¬ 
sessed by the Portuguese in India {Hamilton's £. 7. 
Gaz., i. 424,425.; Joum. qfthe Asiat. Soc., iL pp. 124. Ac.) 

COCHIN-CHINA, a prov. of tlie empire of Anam, 
which see. 

COCKERMOUTH, a market-town and pari. bor. 
of England, db. Cumberland, at the confluence of the 
Cocker and.Derwent, 24 m. S.W. Carlisle, and 12 m» 
N.E. Whitehaven. The town had, in 1831, 4,636 In¬ 
hab.; but four entire townships and part of another 
have been added to the pari, bor., which bod, in 1831, 
a pop. of 6,269. “ Cockermouth has but few houses of 
a better sort, and little seems to hav% been done to¬ 
wards its improvmcnt. The streets are narrow in 
many places, with a want of foot-pavement every where; 
and though the lower orders of people seom to be 
bettor off than in many other towns which we have 
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▼itttad, vet there appears, generallj. to be very little 
about the place tending to improvement/’ {Baun^ 
aarv Bxpon,) There are bridges over both rivers; 
that over the Derwent being 970 ft. long. Though un- 
Mved. Uie streets are dean, and well supplied with iTater. 
AeasUeon ahiilover the town, built shortly after theCon. 
quest, was taken and rased by the pari, forces In the war of 
1641. The church of All Saints, erected In the time of Ed¬ 
ward III., was rebuilt in 1711, and enlarged in 1825. The 
Independents, Methodists, and Society of Friends, have 
places of worship. It has a free grammar.«chool, and some 
almshouses. Themoot-hall,where themunidpd business 
Is transacted, was lately rebuilt In the .market-place; 
there Is also a small house of correction. The borough 
returned 9 mem. to the H. of C. in 23 Edward I., after 
which the privilege was not exerdsed till 16 Charles I., 
since which it has been uninterruptedly eidoyed. Pre¬ 
viously to the Reform Act, the franchise was exclusively 
vested in the holders of burgaro tenures in the town of 
Cockermouth. The boundaries of the pari. bor. were 
then extended as noticed above. Registered electors in 
1837*38.297. It is also a poUing-place at.elections for mem. 
for the W. div. of the co. In 1839, it had 5 flax and 8 
woollen mills, employing together 922 hands; with tan¬ 
neries, and some trade in hat'making, cotton weaving, &c. 
There are several com-mllls in the neighbourhood, and 
collieries at Greysouthern and Broughton, about 3 m. 
distant. Markets are held on Monday; and for butcher’s 
meat and vegetables on Saturday. 

CODOGNO, a town of Austrian Italy, doleg. Lodi, 
cap. dlstr., in a fertile territory, between the Po and 
Aoda, 15 m. S. B. Lodi. Pop. 8,000. It has broad 
streets and good private buildings, some handsome 
churches, several collcms and schools, with an hoqiltal, 
theatre, barracks, &c. It is a place of considerable trade, 
especially in Parmesan cheese, and has some silk manu¬ 
factures. NeaT'^tbis town the Austrian troops were 
defeated, in 1746, by the Spaniards, and in 1796 by the 
French. (RatnpoUi; Oesterr, Nat. Eneye.) 

COGObSHALL, a town and par. of England, co. 
Essex, hund. Lexden, the town being oh a hill on the 
N.E.bankoftheBlackwater, 10m. W. Colchester. Area 
of par., 2,770 acres. Pop. of do. (1831), 3,227. The town 
Is ul-bullt; and the clothing trade, particularly the manu. 
facture of baise, formerly carried on, has almost wholly 
disappeared; but some branches of the silk manuOicture 
have MMsn introduced; and a few of the inhab. are en¬ 
gage in the making of toys. The church, a spacious 
structure in the perpendicular style, has a large square 
tower. 'The river is here crossed by an ancient oridge of 
three arches. Itiftis an endowed school, three unendowed 
almshouses: and an annuity of 1507. a year, payable by 
Pembroke Hall, Cambridge, goes to the support and 
education of the poor. The Clstertiaii monks had an 
abbey here, a portion of the nuns of which stilt remains. 

COGNAC, a town and river port of France, d^p. 
Charente, cap. arrond., on the navigable river Cha- 
rente, 29 m. W. by N. Angonl5ine. Pop. 8,830. It 
Is ill-bidlt, and contains no edifice worthy of notice, 
except an ancient castle, now 'converted into ware¬ 
houses. The brandy, for the shipment of which this 
town is so celebrated, and which is everywhere known 
by its name, is made from a very secondary white wine, 
d^nuS tragrt<mentt mait iris~8mrHeur. {Jullten^ 165.) 
The brandy made from red wine is very inferior. In 
goodyesjrs wine yields about 1.5th part of. Its volume of 
eau-de-vie, whereas in bad years it does not yield more 
than from l-9th to 1-1 Ith p^. All the brandy of Cha¬ 
rente is sold under the name of Cognac; but the best 

S ialitles are produced in the canton of that name, and in 
ose of Blaniac, Jarnac, Rouillac. Algre, and Rulfrc. 
The park belonging to the castle is an agreeable public 
promenade, and in It is abronxe statue of Francis 1., 
erected on the spot where he was bom, in 1494. Three 
councils have b^ held in Cognac. 

COIMBATOOR, a British prov, of S. Hindostan, 
presid. Madras, between lot. lOP 8' and 12° 48’ N., and 
long. 76° 5(F and 78° 10* E., having K. the Mysore dom., 
E. me prove. Salem and Carnatic, S. the latter, and W. 
Cochin and Malabar: area. 8,392sq.m. Pern.(1836-87) 
807,964. Gmerally It is a flat open countiy, with a medium 
heiimt of 900 ft. above the sea; its surface gradually as¬ 
cending from the Cavery on the E. to the Ghauts and 
Netlgterry hills on its W. borders. The W. GhauU rise 
from lAOO to ^000 ft. above the Coimbatoor plain, and 
have 4n one place a remarkable opening pbout 31 m. in 
length called me Palighautcherry Pass, presenting a clear 
levd way from the Malabar to the Coromandm coast. 
Next to the Cavery, the principal rivers are the Bowa^, 
Nqyel, and Amberawatty, all which run more or less BT., 
ana Join the Cavery before it leaves the dlstr. Cli¬ 
mate on the whole healthy and pleasant; and except in 
that p^ facing the Palwhautcnorry Pass, this prov. is 
protected by the Ghauts from the violence of tho S.W. 
monsoon. Thbre are some marshes in the S. and in the 
vicinity of the hills; but the soil In general is dry, and 
wall adapted tar the dry grain culture, to which nearly* 
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ten times as much land is appropriated as is occupird by- 
toM, and twenty times as much as is occupied by tret, 
cultivation. In 1886-87, there were 3,289^27 acres of land 
fit for cultivation, about two-thirds of which were under 
the plough. In the N. rice Is the chief crop; cotton of 
several kinds is grown in considerable quantities both 
above and below the Ghauts, and almost all the tobacco 
that supplies Malabar comes from this dlstr.. There are 
altogether about 579,700 acres of pasture land; cattle and 
sheep numerous. The land rev., collected under the ryot- 
warnr system, amounted in 1836-87 to 2,084,913 rup^s. 
Chief mineral products salt and nitre, which are occa¬ 
sionally obtained fnim certain earths ^impregnated with 
muriates and nitrates abundantly scattered throughout the 
dlstr. In 1818, an aqua-marine mine was opened and 
worked. Weaving is the only art that has attained 
any perfection. Some of the towns are large and well 
built; but, excepting in these, mud cottages with red 
tiled or thatched roofs are almost the only houses. The 
peasantry, however, are contented, and enjoy compara¬ 
tive comfort. Pagodas or temples are not numerous; 
and excepting that of Peowra, a little W. of the cap., 
which contains some well-carved granite figures, they 
have little notoriety. The areas in front of most of 
them are ornamented with gigantic groups in pottery 
covered with chunam of caparisoned horses, elephants, 
and grotesque figures. Near the Ghauts the ox is adored, 
and every village possesses one or two bulls, to which 
weekly or monthly worship is paid. Ulamilton.) I’his 
prov. became subject to the Mysore riyahs nearly 200 
years ago, and to tiie British in 1799. It was greatly dc>- 
populated by an epidemic fever, which prevailed from 
1809 to 1811. (//ami/ton’s E /. Gaz.,i.431,432.; Madras 
Almanack, 1H38 ; Pari. Reports, ^c.) 

CoiMBATooB, an ini. town of 8. Hindostan, cap. of 
the above dlstr. and scat of a collector of revenue under 
the Madras presid.. In an elevated situation on the N. 
bank of one of the affluents of the Cavery, 90 m. S.S.K. 
Mysore, and270m. S.W. Madras: lat. 10°52'N.,. long. 
77° 5^ £. It is tolerably well built, and has a mosnuo 
erected by Tippoo, who sometimes resided here. The 
water is brackish, and 2 m. off both salt and nitre are 
procured by lixiviating the soil. Five m. to the N. iron 
is smelted from black sand. Peowra, not far distant, 
has a temple dedicated to Siva, highly omamentiHl 
with Hindoo figures, but destitute of elegance, which was 
spared by Tippoo when he demolished most other idol¬ 
atrous buildings. In 1788 and 1790 CoimlMtoor was 
taken by the British, to whom It has permanently be¬ 
longed since 1799. (,Hamilion*» E. I. Gaa., i. 433.) 

COIMBRA,a city of Portugal, prov. Beyra,cap. dlstr., 
and see of a bishop, partly on a steep rocky precipice, and 
partly on a plain contiguous to the Mondego, ll.*) m. 
N.N.K. Lisbon; lat. 40° 12* 3(K* N., long. 8° 26* W. 
Pop. in 1820, according to Balbl, 15,210; but now sup¬ 
posed to be about 20,000. It was fortified at a very early 
period, and has undergone many sieges. The ancient 
walls and towers still remain, and fonn its only defence. 
It has an imposing appearance when seen at a distance, 
the summits of the aqjoining heights being crowned with 
convents and public buildings; but the interior of tho 
town by no means corresponds with the exterior view, 
the streets being narrow, steep, crooked, and dirty. The 
principal public building is the university, the only one 
in Portugal, transferred thither from Lisbon in 1306. It 
consists of 18 colleges, and is divided into 6 faculties; 
vis. those of theology, the canon law, civil law, medicine, 
natural philosophy, and mathematics. It has also at¬ 
tached to it grammar-schools, with schools of philosophy 
and rhetoric, ecclesiastical and dvll colleges or semi¬ 
naries, and a royal college of arts, at which those who 
intend entering at the university complete their pre¬ 
liminary studies. Different degrees are taken in the 
respective faculties, the strident applying himself prin¬ 
cipally to the particular branch most connected with his 
intended protession, which, os Lord Caernarvon sur- 
raises, is probably an improvement upon the English 
system of college education, where the same degree is 
taken by all, without reference to the nature of their 
ftiture occupations. {Portugal and Oah'cia, 1.49.) The 
collection of subjects of natural history is tolerably 
good, the observatory complete, and the instruments in 
perfect order, the greater part having been made in 
London and Paris. {Ibid.) The present system of edu¬ 
cation was introduced by tho Marquis Pombal, in 1773; 
it is, however, indebted, for various improvements in the 
course of study, to Englishmen, who have been in¬ 
structors ; but, with all this, it is still very fkr behind; 
and many important branches of knowledge are either 
not tought at all, or are taught in the worst possible 
manner. The university Is extremely well endowed; 
and the inferior class of nobles are sometimes com¬ 
petitors for the vacant chairs. The annual euenses of 
the students do not exceed 507. each, any vvSSn being 
defrayed from the revenues of the instltul jn^ The 
library consists of three largo saloons, contaidlng about 
30,000 vols., but they are nearly all of ancient date. The 
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College of Arts, which formerly belonged to the Jesuits, 
* is a remarkably haiidsunie building. The tnoiiustcry of 
Santa Cruc, an trnmenso (iothic building in the worst 
taste, belongs to the order of Aiigusilnes, who, in addi¬ 
tion to numerous important privileges, enjoy the right of 
appointing their prior to the office of chancellor of the 
university. The monks are, for the most part, of noble 
descent and polished manners, and are often seen 
mounted on fine horses splendidly caparisoned, being 
forbidden by the regulations of the monastery to appear 
on foot beyond its walls. {Lord Caemarvon^u 43.) On 
a hill opposite to the town is the superb convent and 
diurch or the nuns of St. Clara. Besides these public 
buildings, there are the cathedral, and eight churches, 
five of which are collegiate, with several other convents, 
hospitals, &c. There is a fine stone bridge over the 
Mondego, whose bed, which is progressivdy rising, is 
nearly dry in the summer, while in the winter it becomes 
an impetuous torrent, and overflows the surrounding 
country. The town is well supplied with water, con¬ 
veyed fffi it by an aqueduct. Near Coimbra, on the S. 
bank of the river, is the QuiAta daa Lagrimas, or Villa 
of Tears, the residence of the beautiful Iflez de Castro, 
whose murder forms the subject of the fine episode in 
the third book of the Ltuiad. Earthenware of good 
quality is produced here, with woollen and linen cloths, 
combs. &c. 

Coimbra is said to occupy the site of Conimhriea^ 
founded by the Unmans 31)0 years n. c. It suflbred 
severely by the earthquake of 175.1, and was a scene of 
great distress in 1810, when the Duke of Vi'ellington 
retreated on the lines of Torres Vedras. {MiRano; Lord 
Cncmarwtn's Portugal andOaiia’a; Balbi, Euai 5tohs. 
itque mr le Portugal, ii. 37. 201.) 

COLAUB A, an islam^ on the Malabar or W. coast of 
lliiidostan immediately S. the Island of Bombay, with 
which it is connected by a causeway, and on which a tine 
lighthouse and cantonments for tlie British troops have 
b^n erected. (See Bombay.) 

COLAPOOR, a small rajahship of llindostan, prov. 
Bejapoor, partly above and partly below tlie W. (ihauts, 
including the towns of Colapoor, Parnellah, Mtilcapoor, 
and ('uigong. The r^ah is dcscendeil from the eldest 
branch of the family of Sevajee, the founder of the Midi- 
ratta empire. 1 le formerly possessed Malu an, and some 
other ports on the Malabar coast; but his subjects being 
notorious for piracy, the British compelled liitn to ctnie 
these places in 1812; and in 1829 assumed the gu\ em¬ 
inent of the country. 

Colapoor, an ini. town of Hindostan, cap. of the pro. 
ceding distr.. in a valley surrounded on three sides hy 
hills; 125 m. S.8.!!. Poonah; lat. IG^ IIP N.,long.74^ 2.V 
E. It has a citadel, but its chief protection is in two hill 
forts in the vicinity: the town Is neatly built, and con¬ 
tains some lofty trees, gardens, and good tanks. (HamiL 
ton's E. 1. Gait., i. 434-36.) 

I'OLBEUG, a fortified sea-port town of the Prussian 
dominions, reg. Coslln in Pomerania, on the Persante, 
near where it falls into the Baltic, lat. 54^ V Nlong. 
I.io 37' 15" K. Pop. 7,320. Principal public buildings, 
cathedral, town-house, and the aqueduct fur supplying 
the town with water. There is in the ancient ducal castle 
u foiiudution for the daugliters of nobles and burgesses. 
It hits a gymnasium, a house of correction, Ac., and some 
innnufactures ; but its salmon and lamprey fisheries, and 
its shipping, arc the niincipal sources of its wealth. 
'I'here are salt springs In the vicinity; but, owing to the 
w ant o£ cu;il and timber, they are of comparatively little 
use. 

COLCHESTER, a n.*irl. bor. and river port of Eng¬ 
land, CO. Essex, div. t'olchester, hund. Leyden, on the de¬ 
clivity of a hill rising from the Colne, which cuts off a 
small suburb; 50 in. N.E. by E. London. Pop. of town 
and liberties, 1821,14,016; 1831. 16,167. It is well built, 
has several good streets, is paved, lighted with gas, and 
adequately supplied with wi^r. Great improvements in 
the interior of the town have recently been effected, and 
are still going on; but the only important extension that 
has tiUteu place within the last twenty years, is along the 
London-rood, where many valuable detached residences 
have been built, and are now being erMted. There are 
3 bridges over the river. A part of the remdns of the 
tuicient castle, said to have been founded by Edward the 
Elder, Is occaslonail# used as a prison. Ihere we 8 
parish churches; St. Peter’s, built previously to the Con¬ 
quest,. has been modernised and enlarged; St. James s 
uates previously to Edward 11., and Is a handsome struc¬ 
ture ; St. Leonard’s is also large and convenient; besides 
these, there are a French and a Dutch Protestant church, 
and 7 dissenting chapels. The remains of the church of 
St. Botolph’s priory, founded in the early part of the 12th 
century, are said to aflbrd some of the finest specimens 
of Norn^ architecture in tire kingdom. 

ColchAter has a free grammar school, founded In the 
•26th of Wisabeth. with one scholarship in St. Johns 
college, Aunbrid^, annexed to it; 2 others, in the sirae 
college, revert to this school on failure of applicants of the 
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surname of Gilbert (that of founder) or Torbington; and 
4 fouiuled In Pembroke college, Cambridge, on failure of, 
any boys being sent from the Ipswich grammar school; 
the present revenue is 117/. a year; It educates from 30 
to 40 scholars: 2 charity schools, founded In 1708, have 
been joined to the national school, in which about 400 
boys are educated, of whom 148 are clothed by the 
charity: a Lancastrian school, and an endowed school 
founded in 1816ifor children of Quakers, with a library 
attached to it. The principal charitable institutions are, 
an hospital, founded by James I.; several almshouses; 
and the Essex and Colchester Hospital, built in 1820. A 
commodious theatre was erected in 1812; and there are 
literary and philosophical, medical, botanical, and mu¬ 
sical societies, all in a flourishing stata Market-days, 
'Wednesdays and Saturdays: the latter a large com mar¬ 
ket ; but general provisions' are on sale dally in the large 
and commodious market-place. There are large annual 
cattle fairs on the 5th and 6th of July, 23d and 24th of the 
same month, and 20th Oct. and 3 following days. 

Colchester is a liondfng pot't, but the foreign imports 
are comparatively iusignmeant; they consist chiefly of 
wine, oil-cake from Holland, and timber from the Baltic. 
The trade coastwise Is more extensive, the imports 
being chiefly colonial produce, and home manufactures, 
from London; with coals, Ac. from the northern counties: 
the exports, corn and malt. The river is navigable for 
vessels of 150 tons to **The Hythe,” a little below the town, 
where there is a custom-house and cominodi<ms quay, 
large warehouses, and bunding, coal, and timber yards; 
larger vessels (chiefly colliers) discharge at Wivenhoc, 
still lower down, into lighters. There arc between 50 
and 60 vessels, of various sizes, belonging to the port; 
but besides these, a considerable number sail from the 
port that belong to the various smaller places lower down 
the Colne, which makes the shipping of Colchester 
appear greater than it really is.. The a}8ter fishery of 
the river has been long celebrated, and was granted to 
the burgesses by Richard I.; it employs a considerable 
number of the inhab., and numerous small craft between 
tile port and l.oiidon. There is a large distillery at 
Hythe, ranking tlie fourth in the kingdom; a riih manu¬ 
factory in the town, established a few years since, em¬ 
ploys between 3(K) and 400 hands, chiefly females. The 
weaving of baize (introduced by I lie Flemings in the 
reign of Elisabeth) used formerly to be carried on to 
some extent, but has wholly ceased. At present, the 

E rosperity of the town mainly depends on its retail trade, 
y wliich an extensive agricultural district is supplied. ‘ 
louring the last war a large militar}' establishment was 
sLitioned here, the withdrawal of which caused some 
deterioration, but at present it is thriving. Under the 
Municipal Act its boundaries are contracted to an area 
of about 2,000 arrea immediately round the town; and 
it is divided into 2 wards, and governed by a mayor, 

6 aldermen, and 18 counsellors. 

Colchester has (with some interruptions) returned 2 
mem. to the H. of C. from the 23d of Edward I. Pre¬ 
viously to the Reform Act the right of election was 
vested in the free burgesses not receiving alms. The 
pari. bor. (co-extensive with the ancient liberties) ex¬ 
tends over a space of 11,770 acres, divided by the Colne 
into two nearly equal parts. Number of houses worth 
10/L and upwaras, in 1831, 1,200; registered electors, 
1837-38, 1,176. The dlfTerent parishes form a poor 
union, the average expenditure of which is 10,155/.; 
aim. val. of real prop. In 1815^2,137/. 

Colchester has claims to l%h antiquity, and is sup- 

E iscd by some to have been the Catnulodunum of the 
Oman period, though this has been disputed; there Is, 
however, no place in the kingdom where more numerous 
Roman remains have been discovered. It had many 
monastic institutions previously to the Reformation ; of 
these, St John's Abb^, of which the noble gateway is 
the sole relic, was the cnief. 

Colchester was made the seat of a suffragan bishop in 
the 26th Henry 'VIII. There were 2 consecrations only, 
the first in 1586, the other in 1592; on the death of the 
last diocesan, in 1607, no successor was nominated. In 
1648 the town was held by insurrectionary royalists, and 
endured a siege, by Fairfax, Of 11 weeks, whmi it was 
starved into surrender, and the leaders hung: half the 
fine subsequently levied appears to have been paid 1^ 
Dutch refugees, who had escaped from the Duke of 
Alva's persecution. It gives the title of boron to the 
Abbot family. (Hist, and Descrip, qf Colchester^ 2vols. 
8vo. Colchester; WrighPs Hist. Essex, i.; A Ttue Eekt^ 
tion ^ Siege qf*Colchesier, 8vo. 1799.; Rep, qfhtusskipai 
and Boundary Commissioners.) 

COLDSTREAM, one of the border towns of Scot¬ 
land, CO. Berwick, on the Tweed, 14 m. S.W. Berwick-- 
upon-Twoed. Pop. 2,920. Foimerly the coromunlc^on 
lietween England and Scotland was here effected by a ford, 
by which Edw. I. entered the latter with a powMrnil army 
In J29G; and It continued to be the chief passage for the 
Scottish and English armies till the union of the ciown 
in 1603. It was by this ford, also, that the Covenanteri 
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•ntenid Eniliad In 1«0. A bHdge of fire archei now 
•pmnjQie river, forming one of the greateit thorough- 
ww loetween the two kln^oms. It w Irregularly built, 
anti t|ulte Scotch in its appearance, and in eveiT other re- 
ipeet, though in the hnmediate vicinity or England. 
There ore no fewer than 32 Inns in the town I It has 
« weekly corn-market, and a monthly sheep and cattle 
market, boA of considerable importance. A considerable 
number of the Inhab. are supposed to depend principally 
on the smuggling of Scotch whisky into England; the 
difference of duty in favour of Scotland being 3r. 8cf# 
per gallon. Poaching, both of game and salmon in the 
river, is very common. The Tweed fishery at Cold¬ 
stream lets for 100/. a year. There is a par. church and 
2 Presbyterian dissenting chapels, S suDscrlption libra¬ 
ries, and four firleudly societies. The means of education 
are good. General Monck resided at Coldstream in 
1669-60, previously to his going to England and eflbet- 
ing the Restoration. During his stay here, he raised 
a horse regiment, to which he gave the name of the 
** Coldstream Guards,*' whfph name the regiment still 
retains. This town enjoys a share of that matrimonial 
trade for which Gretna Green has been so long famous. 

COLERAINE, amarit. town and pari. bor. of Ireland, 
prov. Ukter, co. Londonderry, on the liower Bann, 4 m. 
nom its mouth, and 47 m. N.N.W. Belfast. Pop., 1821, 
4,861; in 1831,5,752. Pop. of par. in 1834,6,143, of whom 
1,441 were of the estab. church, 3,825 Prot. diss., and 877 
Rom. Cath. It was built and fortified by the Irish Society 
of Londom to whom the district was granted by James 1., 
in 1613. The town consists of a square, called the Dia¬ 
mond, a main street, and several others, iq which are 
many well-built houses. A wooden bridge, ronstructed 
in 1716, and renovated in 1743, connects it with the 
suburb of Killowen or'Waterside, on the W. bank of the 
Bann. The par. church is a large plain building. 'J'be 
Rom. Cath. chapel, an elegant structure, is in Killowen. 
The other places of worship are, two for presl^terians, 
and one each for Methodists, Independents, and Scceders. 
“ The town is Improving and increasing; house rent is 
not high, but very steady. Vessels of 200 tons may come 
up close to the bridge, and discharge tlicir cargoes at tlie 
quay. Trade is considerably improved, owing, it is 8.aid, 
to tne im^ovoment of the harbour at Port Rush. (See 
below.) The manufactures in the town and Immediate 
neighbourhood are trifling; a few paper-mills luid some 
small tanneries. The tenures of houses arc leases of 
lives, renewable for ever, piling a septennial fine of one 
year's rent, but nothing at the mil of a life, and leases of 
61 years. Originally there were walls surrounding the 
town, but these are obliterated." (lioundaru Report.) 

It has on endowed school built by the Irish Society; a 
town-hail, in which the municipal business is transacted; 
and apartments are provided for a library, a news-room, 
and savings' bank, with a dispensary, loan fund, and a 
mendicity association. The corporation, under a charter 
of James I., in 1613, consists of a mayor, 12 aldermen, 24 
burgesses, and an unlimited number of freemen ; its ju¬ 
risdiction extends over the town and liberties, the limits 
of which were fixed by the charter at 3 m. in every di¬ 
rection from the centre of the town. The corporation 
returned 2 moms, to the Irish 11. of C. until the Un^n, 
since which it has sent 1 mem. to the Imperial H. of lC. 

The Boundary Act has prescribed a new limit for the 
pari, bor., including the town land called Coleraine, and 
suburbs on the £. side of the river, and about an equal 
space on the W. side. Rerijitered electors (1888-39,) 219. 
The corporation holds araurt of record for pleas to any 
amount. General sessions for the co. are held in April 
and Oct; petty sessions on alternate Thursdays. 

Duty was pud. In 1836, on 5,212 bushels of malt, and 
96,157 gallons of whisky. There are numerous bleach- 
gr^s in the neighbourhood. The salmon and eel 
fisheries on the Bsmn, In the vicinity of the town, are 
very valuable. The former is let at 750/. a year, and its 
produce, which amounted Jn 1836, to 75 tons, is sent, 
packed in ice, to Liverpool. The ecl-fishery lets for 
about 1,200/. a year. The principal trade is in the 
export of corn and meal, provisions, Including pork, 
linens of a fine kind, called ** Goleraines," &c. The total 
value of the exports, in 1836, was estimated at 105,685/. 
The gross customs* revenue, in 1837, amounted to 5,78.5/. 
The post-office revenue, in 1830, was 1,263/., and in 1836, 
1,4611. Branches of the Provincial, Bel&st, Northern, 
and Agricultural Banks, were opened in 1827, 1834, and 
lOff. The trade of the town was much imitoded the 
bar at the mouth of the river, which had hut 9 ft. water 
over it it springs, and 6 at neaps; but this defect has 
been, in a great degree, obviated by the fonnatira of a 
harbour,already alluded to, at Port Rush, 4m.N.E. ftem 
the mouth of the Bonn, in which vessels drawing 17ft. 
water may anchor, being sheltered by a projecting rock 
ftem the swell of the ocean. The outlay on this harbour 
has amounted, In alt, to about 18,0001.; and it now aflbrds 
grwt CsciUtlerto the trade of Colerame, and of the dis- 
trm. (SbeBoundary Report^ ^Uway Report^ ^e.) 

COLBSHILL, a toen and par. of BnglUMi, co. War- 
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wlek, Birmingham dtv., bond. Henrif^hiun. Area oi 
par., 6,900 acres. Pop. (1831) 1,863. The town derives 
its name fW>m its being situated on a hill, near the Cole, 
7 m. E. Birmingham. It has a handsome Gotbie church 
with a lofty rolre, several good houses, and a school sup¬ 
ported out of lands purchased by the inhab. after the dis- 
solution of the monasteries. 

COLLUMPTON. a town and par. of England, co. 
Devon, hund. Hayridge, 12 m. N.E. Exeter. Area of 
par., 5,790 acres. Pop., 1821, 3,410; 1831, 3,813. The 
town is situated in extensive vale beside the Culm, a 
tributary of the Exe, and consists of one large street, 
along the road iVom Exeter to Bath, and' of several 
smaller streets diverging ftom it on either side; many 
of the houses are ancient, and some of them favourable 
specimens of their day. The church, originally col¬ 
legiate, is a spacious structure, in the later polntM style, 
with a lofty and highly ornamented tower, and a beau, 
tlful chapel attached. There are 7 dissenting chapels; 
a national school, in which above 200 boys and rirls are 
educated; with other schools, and several eKtensivc 
charities. Market, Saturdays; fairs', first Wednesd.iys 
in May and N ov., for cattle and cloth. There is a woollen 
mill; and the manufacture of narrow woollen cloths and 
serges employs a considerable portion of the pop., though 
the business be much declined. There is also, in the 
immediate viciuity, a paper-mill, 2 large flour-mills, and 
4 tan-yards. A monthly session for the district is held 
in the town. 

COLMAR (an. Columbaria^ or Cobnaria)^ a city of 
France, dep. Haute lUiin, of which it is the cai>., in a 
fertile plain, on the banks of two tributaries of the 111, 
36m. N.N.R. Strasbourg, and 234 m. E.S.K. Paris; 
lat. 480 4' 44" N., long. 7°22'26" E. Pop. (ex. com.) 
13,867. *It was fortified previously to 1673, when Louis 
XIV. destroy^ its defences, and united it to tlie dominions 
of the Frencli crown; it is now surrounded only by 
boulevards, planted with trees and serving for public 
walks. It is tolerably well built, but contains few public 
edifices deserving of notice. 'I'he principal are the cathe¬ 
dral, built in 1363, the theatre, and prison. The other 
public buildings and establishments are, the hall of 
justice, city-hali, prefecture, college, with a public library 
containing (Hugo) 60,000 vols. and several paintings by 
Albert Durer and others: the deaf and dumb asylum, 
civil and military hospitals, church of the Dominlc.ni 
convent, now a cuni-hall, Protestant church, and museum, 
containing, amongst other curiosities, a remarkable 
ato'olitc, which descended near Ensisheim in 1492, and 
originally weighed 260 French pounds. 

Colmar is environed by pleasant walks, gardens, and 
country houses; and possesses an orangery and dcp.art- 
mcntai nursery grounds. It is the seat of a royal court, 
and of tribunals of primary jurisdiction and commerce. 
It has numerous manufactures of cotton stiiffii and 
printed goods, a largo cotton and silk riband factory, 
liesides others of cutlery, paper, brushes, combs, leather, 
&c.; and an extensive traue in Iron, spices, drugs, ami 
wine, which, with its manufactured goods, it exports 
largely to Switzerland. The Columbaria of the Romans 
is believed to have replaced the more ancient Argentu- 
aria. This town was several times destroyed by the 
barbarians, and In after times suffered greatly during the 
wars between the houses of Hapsburg and Nassau. The 
Swedes took it In 1632. (UugOt Haut-Rhin, Diet, 
du Commerce.) 

COLMENAR DE OREJA, a town of Spain, prov. 
Toledo, 18 m. K,N.E. Arapjuez. Pop. 6,400. It con¬ 
tains a fine church, two convents and two hospitals; and 
is finely situated In a plain productive of wine, oil, and 
fhiit. It has manufkcluros of woollens, pottery, and 
Spanish rush: and mill-stones, and fine white stone for 
building, are founcHn the vicinity. 

COLNE, a market town and chapelry of England, 
co. Lancaster, hund. Blackburn, par. Wfialloy, on the 
Colne, an affiuent of the Colder, 26 m. N. Man¬ 
chester, 15 m. N.E. Blackburn, and 9 m. B. Cli. 
theroe. Area of chapelry, 8,050 acres. Pop. (1821) 
7,274; (1831) 8,080. This is a place of great anti- 
luity; but antiquaries are undedoed whether it be the 
Cobmio of the Romans, or the Cubne of the Saxons. 
Ma^ Roman coins have been found here; and Castor 
Cliff; about 1 m. distant, retains evident traces of a mill- 
tary station, having a regular qwodrangular rampart, 
surrounded by a fosse. The town is situated on an emi¬ 
nence, on a tongue of land fbrmod by the river and the 
Leeds and Liverpool canal, which passes throt^h a tun¬ 
nel about 1 m. from the place, and is surrounded bv the 
fine grazing dlstr. of Craven. It is a brisk second-rate 
town, and has of late years been greatly Improved. It is 
well supped with water by pipes from Flass spring, 
2 m. E. The parochial chapel of St. Bartholomew, sup¬ 
posed to be coeval with the reign of Hen. I., bu^epalred 
in that of Hen. VIIL, and more recently iffiil815. Is 
Muivooally said to be a ** spacious and decent iKilding." 
The Methodists, Baptists, Independents, andMngham- 
itos, have places of worship. A gallery in the first named 
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of tbese gate way in 1777, from the prensure of the 
crowd aiBombled to hear John Wesley, the founder of 
the society, preach on its opening; but though many 
W€*o iniured by the accident, no lives were lost. A free 
grammar-schoul, rebuilt in 1812 by subscription, on the 
site of one more ancient, educates 6 boys: Arbhbiihop Til> 
iotson WM a pupil in it. The co magistrates hold sessions 
nere, and a constable fur the gov. of the place is chosen 
annually by the ratc.payers. The lord of the manor 
holds a court baron, and courts leot or halmote are held 
in May and OctT This is one of the tnost ancient seats 
of the woollen manufacture: a fulling-mill existed in 1311, 
and about the same period a coal-mine was worked in the 
vicinity. In addition to the woollen fabrics, shalloons, 
calamancoes, and tammies were made In considerable 
quantities; and a piece-hall, on the principle of those at 
ilradford and Halifax, was erected in 1775. It is a sub¬ 
stantial stone building, containing 2 rooms, each lG2ft. by 
42 ft. The upper room has been used for nearly 40 years 
for the SJile of woollens during the fairs, and, owing to the 
decline of the worsted tr.ide, the whole building is now 
thrown open fo^ the sale of general merchandise on the 
same occasions. The cotton trade having been intro¬ 
duced towards the close of last century, has nearly 
8iii>erseded the woollen trcido, and the pop. is now 

I irlncipally employed In manuhicturing cotton goods 
or the Manchester market. The sjiinning power is 
chiefly water supplied in abundance t^rom the streams, 
steam-engines bciug used to obviate their occasional 
failure. Tlie first power-loom was introduced into the 
distr. in I8:t2. In 1K35 there were 11 steam-engines in 
the distr., 7 for spinniug cotton, 1 for power-looms, and 
3 for collieries. The canal already noticed .affords a 
ready mode of conveyance for the coal, slate, lime, and 
stone raised here. Markets on Wednesday: fairs, March 
7., May 13. and 15., Oct. 11., Dec. 21.; also a fair on the 
last V\edticsday of the month for cattle and cloth. 
( naitic'g Lancashire, ^c .) 

C'OLOGNK, or COLN, an ancient and celebrated 
city of Prussia, fonnerly the cap. of tlie electorate of the 
same name, and now of the Hhine prov., andofareg. 
and circ. of the same, on the left bank of the lihhiu: 
lat. 5.V21'' N., long. rP 55' 15" B. Pop. (IKl?) 66,179! 
having Increased about a third in the course of the 
present century. It is connected by a bridge of boats 
with the town of Deutz, on tiie opposite side of the 
river; is built in tlio form of a crescent, close to tlie 
water; and is strongly fortified. The wiUls have a 
number of towers <1 la Moutalrmhcrt, and form a circuit 
of nearly 7 m.; but a part of the included sjiace is laid 
out In pron'cmulcR, gardens, Jkc. But though finely 
situated on the hanks of a noldc river on a slightly ele¬ 
vated ground, Cologne lias many wooil houses, and is 
proverbiallj ill-huilt and filthy. The best of its streets 
are inferior to Tooley Street, in London, or to the Cow- 
gate, of ICdinburgh. Great antiquity, no improvement, 
and conflnement withbi walls, have made it what it is. 
“ Stagnating pools, sufficient to produce a direful pesti¬ 
lence, lie unheeded in every thoroughfare beneath the 
strong glare of the summer sun. The quay, insteiid of 
being disposed for wliarfs and warehouses, is a strip of 
road outside tiie lr»fty walls, and destitute of any accom¬ 
modation for traffic; tlie whole physical condition of the 
place Is, in short, disgracoful.*' (Chambers's HoiUtnd, 
. ^c. p.49.) We are surprised that the Prussian govern¬ 
ment does not interfere to introduce a better state 
of tilings; a little vigorous exertion on its part would 
serve to clean this Augean stable. But notwithstanding 
Its filth, Cologne has in it much to interest the traveller, 
llic cathedral or minster of St. Peter, a vast and 
imposing but incomplete Gothic edifice, was begun 
about the year 1248. It is about 400 ft. in length, and 
the choir rises to the height of 180 ft.: it is now being 
repaired and renovated at the expense of the king of 
Prussia. The church of St. Mary is remarkable for its 
antiquity, and that of St. Peter for the famous altar- 
piece painted by Rubens. Several of the other churches 
are also interesting, particularly that of St Geibon. 
The town-house Is a fine old building. The hall for 
the courts of Justice was erected in 1824. In the arsenal 
arc preserved many curious specimens of ancient 
armour. Cologne is the seat of an archbishopric, of the 
provincial authorities, and of the comts of appeal for the 
proviQce. Its university, established In 1^, was sup¬ 
pressed during the occupation of the country by the 
French. But at present the city has two gymnasiums 
or colleges — one for Catholics, to which is attached a 
very valuable library, and one for Protestants; there Is 
besides an archleplscopal seminary for the education of 
clergyromi, a normal school, a commercial school, Ac.; 
a public library, with numerous literary institutions, 
a theatre, Ac. Manufactures important: they consist 
prindpally of cotton yarn and stuffs, woollen stockings, 
Ac.; silks, velvets, tobacco, soap, hats, lace, 
clocks, Ac. There are tan-works and several 
aistiniarles, the most esteemed product of the latter 
being the well known eau de Cologne, This city has a 
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iwy good port on the Rhine, and is the prmclpal entre- 
pdt of the extensive and incroaalng eonunerce between 
the Netherlands and the countries Included witiiin the 
German customs* union. Rubens was born in Cologne 
in 1577, and several of Its churches are ornamented with 
some of his ektf^fentvres, 

Cologne was anciently called Qnpdfitm Vbiorumt from 
Its being the chief town of the ubil, a German tribe. 
A Roman colony was planted in it ^ Agrippina, the 
daughter of Germanlcus, who was bom in it: bonce it 
obtained the name of Agrippina Cohmia, and latterly of 
Culonia and Cologne. (TaciL Annal, lib, ;k1I. § 27-; 
Cellarii Notit. Orbis Antiqui, L p.3B7.) In the middle 
ages, Cologne was much more populous and wealthy 
than at present. It was for a lengthened period one of the 
most important cities belonging to the Hanseatic league. 
It suffered much at different periods from the intole¬ 
rance of its magistrates, by whom all Protestants were 
expelled from the city In 1618. 

C0L051B1A, a vast country of S. America, of which 
it occupies the N. part, between lat. 12<> 25' N. and Ifi S., 
and long. 60® and 83® W.; having N. the Caribbean Sea, 
B. British Guiana and Brazil, S. Brazil and Peru, and 
W. the Pacific Ocean and the repub. of central Aine- 
rica; length, E. to W., 1,320 m.z breadth, N. to S., 
l.()S0m.; area 1,155,000 so. m. Pop. (1834) 3,187,000. 
Since 1831, Colombia has been divided into th'e three 
independent republics of Ecuador or .Xquator, New 
Granada, and Venezuela; the first occupying the S., 
the second the central and N.W., and the last the E. 
parts of the country. We are possessed of little au¬ 
thentic information respecting their statistics; but, 
according to the best information, they ore at present 
(1839) divided as follows :— 



Sq. m. 

Pop. 

(1827.) 

Chtef Towns. 

Pop. 

Nfw (iranada- 

1. Jiithnuis or I 

I’anniiia J 

2. M af'dnlena - 
.*1. (’muliii.iinit'ca 
4A I'auca 

5. l)u>aca 

380,000 

80,000 

.3.37,000 

.3.3U,1HMI 

170,11110 

44<1,<KK) 

Panama 

Carthagena 

&KOU 

Popnvnn 

Tunja 

12,000 
* lH,U0i) 
40.tKK) 
25|UOO 

But. nreonlinp to 
thcofflrial itate- 
meiit, tlic lion, 
in 1831 was 


l,3'>7,tMX> 

1,C87,100 
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1. \'eiic*xu(‘lR 

2. Ciiinana or) 

Matiinn -j 

3. Orinoco 

4. Zulia 

450,000 

370,000 

125,000 

180,000 

15*1,0II0 

Cameras 
, Cnmanu 
Varinaa 
Maracaybo 

2.3,000 

I2.tl00 

.'i.tNiO 

20,000 

But cstimntGd In 
18.31 at 

. 

821 I,o 6 o 

000,000 



KriiADon 

1. Quito -1 

1 2. Guayaquil - 

H, Asauay . j 

325.000 



III 

- 

1 600,000 

f Quito 
f (Tuayaquil 
(Cuenca 

Total pop.ln 1827 
Ditto in 18.34 

- 

2,786,000 

3,187,000 




Bogota is the capital of New Granada, Caraccas o< 
Venezuela, and Quito of Eciuidor. (Encyc. Americana: 
American Almanac, 1839: Weimar Almanac.) 

.Colombia is naturally divided into 3 distinct zones, or 
tracts vif country. The first comprises the country be¬ 
tween the Pacific Ocean and the Caribbean Sea and the 
Andes; the second, the mountainous regiou; the third, 
the immense savannahs which stretch S. and E. from 
the Andes to the neighbourhood of the river Amazon, 
and the mountains which border on the Orinoco. 
Colombia has as much as 2,000 m. of coast on the Ca¬ 
ribbean Sea and the Atlantic, and l,2C0m. on the Pacific. 
The former is a great deal more indented with bays and 
Inlets than the latter; the principal are the gulphs of 
Paria. Maracaybo, and Darien, on the Caribbean Sea: 
with Panama, Choco, and the Gulph of Guayaquil, 
on the Pacific. Several islands belonging to Cmombia 
surround its coast; as those of Margarita, Tortuga, Ac. 
(Veneroela); I. Rey, Quito, Ac. (N. Granada); and 
Puna (Ecuador). (Hotf’s CofomMa, Ac. pp. 26—28.; Mod. 
Trav. xxvil. 7. Ac.) 

Moutiiains —The great Cordillera of the Andes enters 
the nrov. of Loxa from the S., between lat. 4® and 6® S * 
in 2® 28' S., where It is hearly 15,000 ft. in h^ht, it dividM 

valley between 

which, 9,000 ft. above the level of the sea, Quito and 
other towns are situated. E. of this valley rise the sum¬ 
mits of Copaurcu, 16,380, Tunguragua, id.T'JO, Cotopaxi. 
17,950, and Guyambu, 18,180 ft.; and on Its W^e 
those of Chimborazo. 20,100, Henisa, 16J03. and PmJ 
chincha, 15,380 ft. hfgh; ali covered with perpetual 
snows, from amidst which torrents of flame Md lava 
have frequently burst, and desolated the surrounding 
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couMt;. llMi«t«or*Dgn aftmwardfwitoi miiiftr 
1^ K., agum aepMwte, eoclocing the lofty vallw of Piu- 
tm, bouQ^ by tbOvitill active volcanoea of Aiufsal, 

GpaiylMl, and the extinct one of Chilei. * Beyond 
Padtaa«tlie CordlUenu ooniict of three rang^, themoit 
Wn the eieration of which U generally leas than 6,000 ft., 
ibUowc coast of the Fadflc, and terminates In the 
IcthmiM of Panama I the central ranm Is interposed 
between the Tolleys of the Caucaand Magdalena invert, 
and terminates near Mompox. botwera lot. fiOand 10® N.? 
and the third, being the most B. and highest range, ex¬ 
tends to the extremity of the Parian promontory, in long. 

630 £, TKig last-named range dlvloes the waters whlw 
flow Into the Orinoco on its Eef-ftom the Magdalena, 

Zulia, Tocuyo, &c., and their affluents, on its W. side. 

Many of its summits reach above the limit of perpetual 
snow; and it has numerous lower summits, called pa~ 
ramotf which rise to 10,000 or 12.000 ft. above the level 
of the sea, and are constantly epveloped in damp and thick 
fogs, ^e city of Bogota, 6,100 ft. above the sea. Is built 
on a taMe-land formed by this mountain range, as are the 
towps of Nirgua, San Felipe el Puerto, Barquesimeto, 

•ad Tocuyo; out these are at a much lower elevation 
than Bogota, the mountains decreasing in height very 
considerably N. of Merida. The mean elevation of the 
Andes in Colombia is about 11,100 ft.; their altitude is 
greatest near the Muator. In Venezuela, between theg 
parallels of andT^ S. lat., there is another mountain 
system, unconnected with the Andean, ftom which it is 
separa^ by the Orinoco and the plains of Caraccas, 

Varlnas, and those In the E. parts of Mew Granada. This 
system has been called the Cordillera, or Sierra of Parlma. 

It is less a chain than a collection of granitic mountains, 
separated by* small plains, and not uiuformly disposed in 
lines; its mean height is not above 3,500 ft., although 
some summits rise to upwards of 8,000 ft. above the level 
of the sea* ( Pertonal Nar. and Itcaearchet j 

Jialfg Colombia^ pp. 2—6.; Mod. Trav. vol. xxvii.) 

jP/anss.—Colombia Includes the most northerly of the 
three great basins of the S. American continent, the 
LlanoM of Varlnas and Caraccas; which, like the Pam» 
pa$ of Buenos Ayres, consists of savannahs or stef>pes 
d(wotd of large trees. These, in the rainy season, appMr 
ftom the high lands as a boundless extent of verdure, but 
in time of drought they are a complete desert. Humboldt 
remarks, that ** there Is something awfhl, but sad and 
gloomy. In the uniform aspect of these steppes." " 1 know 
not," he says, '* whether the first sight of the Llanos ex¬ 
cites less astonishment than thatHif the Andes. The plains 
tif the W. and N. of Europe present but a feeble image of 
these. All around us the plains seemed to ascend 
towards the sky; and that vast and profound solitude 
appeared like an ocean covered with sea-weeds." The 
chief characteristic of these steppes, like those of K. 

Asia, is the absolute want of hills and inequalities. An 
uninterrupted flat of 180 leagues extends from the mouths 
of the Orinoco to Araure and Osplnos; and from San 
Carlos to the savannahs of the Caqueta for 200 leagues. 

This resemblance to the surface of the sea strikes the 
imagination most powerfully where the plains are al- 
togaher destitute of palm-trees, and where the moun¬ 
tains of the shore and of the Orinoco are so distant that 
they cannot be seen. Occasionally, however, fractured 
strata of sandstone, or compact limestone, stand 4 or 6 ft. 
higher than the plain, and extend for 3 or 4 leagues along 
It I and convex eminences, of a very trifling height, sepa¬ 
rate the streams which flow to the (xmst tram those that 
Join the Orinoco. The phenomena of the mirage^ and 
the apparitions of large lues, with an undulating syrikee, 
mxy irequently be observed. These savannahs are 
watered by the numerous streams which form the Meta, 
the Apure, and finally the Orinoco; and the periodical 
overflowing of which convert the whole country, during 
fbur months of the year, into an inland sea. The equally 
well-watered plains of Ecuador are intersected by nu- 
merous large branches of the Amason, and form a part 
of the gren central basin of the continent (HumbotdPs 
Pen. Narr., flre.; Halit P. 8. • Mod. 3Vav., pp. 19->31. 

236—280.J 

JKAwrs.—The chief are the Amazon, which, in the 
earlier part of Its course, runs almost entirely through 
Ecuador, near its S. border; and the Orinoco, whiw, 
together with all its branches, is wholly included within 
the territories of Venesuela and New Granada. Besides 
these, ttiere are the Magdalena, Cauca, Atrato, Zulia, 

Toci^ and Ouarapiche, whose waters go to the Carib¬ 
bean Bee; the Patla, Mira, Esmeralda, and Guayaquil 
rivers CslUng Into the Pacifle $ the Yapura, Putumayo, 


channel atmut 2 leagues broad and 8 long. {See Maha* 
OAYBO.) The Lake of Valencia, which Is the next in im¬ 
portance, is larger than that of Neufehatelin Switzerland: 
there are others, both In the plains and in the mountain¬ 
ous regions; the most celebrated of them is that of 
Guatovlta, not far from Bogota, into which, it is aifirmed, 
large sums were thrown by the natives during the period 
of tlie Spanish conquests. Some extensive salt marshes 
are to be met with in difibrent parts of the N.W. coast. 
{Mod.Trav.tVoLxxvil ; Account qfColonUtia. pp. 19—36.) 

Minerals. —llie Cordilleras teem with metallic wealth: 
and though imperfectly explored, have already product 
large quantities of gold, silver, platina, mercury, copper, 
lead, and iron: the gold is mostly obtained by washing 
the auriferous soil, and comes chiefly from the provs. 
of Choco, Antioquia ,and Popayau; silver is found in 
the prov. of Pamplona, and the valley of the Cauca; 
platina, on the coast of the Pacific ; mercury and cinna¬ 
bar, in several parts, os well as lead; and iron and pit- 
coal in abundance near Bogota: copper, in great plenty, 
is found, esnecially at Aroa, in New Granada. There 
are mines of rock salt in the mountains N.E. of Bogota, 
and caves producing nitre near the* lake Guavltu. 
Hot sulphureous springs abound in several parts ; 
those of Las Trlncheras, about 10 m. from Valencia, are 
bcliei'ed to be the hottest hitherto discovered, excepting 
those of Urijino in Japan. Columbia abounds in stu¬ 
pendous natural wonders: amongst the rest are the 
natural bridges of Icononzo, not far from Bogota; the 
fall of Tequendama, the loftiest cataract, and the Sflla de 
CaraccaSt the loftiest clilf yet discovered; the cavern of 
Caripe or Guacliaro, Ac. {Humboldt's Pers. Harr, and 
Researches i Delabechc's Geolog. Manual, pp. 410, 411.; 
Present State qf Colombia, pp. 2!)7—314.) 

The climate of the country betwci'n the Cordillera and 
the Caribbean Sea is extremely hot, and generally un¬ 
healthy. In the valley of the Orinoco the heat is also 
intense ; but this tract is not so insalubrious as the sea 
coast, and is often refreshed by strong breezes. The 
middle region possesses every gradation of temperature, 
according to elevation ; when at the level of the sea, the 
thermometer has been found to stand at 1160 Fob.; at the 
height of 4,800 ft., it has descended to 77^; at 8,000 ft. to 
5(P; at 9,000 ft. high, it becomes extremely cold; and at 
16,700 ft., all vegetation ceases. At Caraccas, most rain 
falls in April, May, jind June: Doc., Jan., Feb., arc the 
months of greatest drought. Violent storms, accom¬ 
panied with thunder and lightning, are frequent at 
Maracaybo. Earthouakes are very common; many took 
place at the end of the last century, and one in 1812 
overthrew most of the principal towns on the N. coast, 
with great destruction of human life. Intermittent, 
putrid, and bilious fevers and dysenteries, are the most 

K alent diseases on the coast; goitre is nearly universal 
le mountainous regions. ( HaU's Colombia, pp. G—10., 
Account qf Colombia, pp.l3—18.; Mod. Trav. vol. xxvii.) 

Vegetable Products. — The vast forests that line the 
shores of the rivers, and cover the mountains, abound 
with fine timl)er, which would yield a large revenue, if 
the means of transit to the coast were better. Maho¬ 
gany, cedars, and an infinite number of woods of great 
beauty and durability, a very hard species of oak (Gttcr- 
cuscerus, Linn.), iron-wood, ebony of various kinds; 
Nicaragua, Brazil, and numerous other dye-woods; the 
cocoa and other palms; bananas, plantains, gigantic mi¬ 
mosas, &c., are found in profusion. Humboldt observes, 

** It might be said that the earth, overloaded with plants, 
does not allow them space enough to unfold themselves. 
The trunks of the trees are every where concealed under 
a thick carpet of verdure; and if we carefully trans¬ 
planted the Orebidee, the pipers, and the pothos, which a 
single Gourbaril or American fig-tree nourishes, we 
should cover a vast extent of ground." Venezuela is, 
generally speaking, more fertile and richly wooded than 
New Granada. Mangroves and Cacti grow tliick upon the 
coast; the tamarina, date, and various other tropical 
fruits, are nearly eveiy where plentiful, and the Ficusgi- 
gantea sometimes reaches the height of 100 feet, llie 
cocol-nut, indigo, cotton, tobacco, yam and potato, are 
Indigenous to Colombia, as are vanilla, cassia-fistula, 
cochineal, Ac.: the prov. of Loxa and Mariquito are 
famous for their clncnona bark; cusparia, saraaparilla. 


N^po, Piguena, PastoiBa, Marona, Santiago, Huallaga, 
Ac., affluents of the Amazon; the Guaviare,Meta, Arauca, 
Apure, with lu numerous branches, Ventuaii, Canra, 
Carony, Ac., which discharge themselves into the Oii- 
noGo; and the Cayuni, which passes into the territory of 
British OttlaTuu 

I^tkes .—The most eonslderhble Is that of Maracaybo, 
which is rather a kind of Inland fresh water sea, m 
oemmunlcatas with the gulph of the seme name by a 
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met with; and the earth in some parts is'Covered with 
gramineous plants occasionally 30 ft. high. (Humboldt*s 
Pers. Nar. and Researches s Mod. Trav. ; /folTf Colom* 
bia, pp. 30,31. Ac.; Aixountqf Colombia, pp. 144—168. ) 
Anmfr.—Nature has been equally prodigal of ani¬ 
mal as of vegetable life.. Jaguars, tapirs, wild horses, 
hogs, deer In immense numbers, wild dogs, and mon¬ 
keys of diflterent kinds, are amongst the most common 
quadrupeds; as vultures,parrots,and parroquets,in;tTge 
flocks, macaws, scarlet cardinals, flamingoes, pelL ms, 
and an abundance of water-fowl, are plentlfia £ong 
blrda. Immapse alligators Inhabit the larger rivers, aua 



llanos, where, together with large serpents of various 
kinds, they lie buried in the mud during the dry sea¬ 
son, and revive at the first appearance of the rains. The 
rivers and lakes are well stocked with fish; and the 
stagnant pools In the llanos abound with the gymnotus, 
or electrical eel (For a description of this remarkable 
animal, see HumboldVi Pert. Narr. 846->877.; or Mod. 
Tra»(t xxvil. 233—237.) Scorpions, millipedes, scolopen- 
dras, termites, mosquitoes, and myriads of other insects 
abouud: the pearl oyster inhabits several parts of* the 
coast. iBumboWt Mod. Trav.t $c.) 

ne Eaces of People are said to have been distributed 
as follows in 1834: — 


Whites 
Itullaiu 
Free colonred- 
Slaves 

Total - 


N.tinmsda 

(Censu). 

'Venezuela 

(ofllcial 

Statement)- 

Benador 

(Sitimate). 

Total. 

1,058/100 

376/150 

168.700 

84/150 

HI 

157.000 

393,000 

42,000 

8/)00 

1,415/100 

976/150 

64.8,700 

15^350 

1.687,100 

900,000 

600.000 

3,187,100 


The Corribs are the ruling Indian tribe; they are 
tall, of a reddish copper colour, with dark intelligent 
eyes, and a grave expression of features. They raise 
the flesh of their legs and thighs in long stripes, and 
shave most of the hair from their heads; but do not 
flatten the forehead, os is customary with the other trilies 
along the Orinoco. Since the revolution, all the Indian 
tribes have been declared free; and the rest of the pop. 
become free in 1840. ^American AlmanaCt 1839; Etiepc. 
Americana.) 

Agricu//m’e 0 -~Cocoa, coflbo, cotton, Indigo, sugar, 
tobacco, hides, cattle, and Brasll>wood, are the principal 
articles of culture and commerce: the grain, and the 
nutritious roots known in the West Indies by the name 
of ground provisions, are produced only iu sufllcient 
quantities for home consumption. Maize is grown 
every where, and, when ripe, is pounded in wooden mor¬ 
tars into a coarse meal; there being no more peri^ 
machinery for grinding it. Wheat is grown on the 
higher lands, especially In New (Iranuda, wliere it suc¬ 
ceeds as well as in F.ngland, and often yields 40 bushclf 
an acre: two crops may be produced in a year. A substi¬ 
tute for bread is found in cassava, which is procured, by 
a process similar to that for making starch, from tlie yuca 
root: the plantain is to the mass of the natives wiiat tiic 
potato has become to the fioor of Ireland; the rice of 
Colombia is indiflbrent. Cocoa (properly the cacao nut) 
is principally grown Inf Venezuela, on the low ricli soli 
of the coast, in Varinos, and near Guayaquil. It does 
not come into full bearing till after eight or nine years' 
growth ; but after that, continues in produce from 20 to 
30 years, bearing two crops a year, with little trouble or 
tixpense. Previously to the revolution, Venezuela 
yie lded nearly 200,000 fanegas*, of 110 lbs each, the value 
oi which was nearly 5,000,000 dollars: this quantity at 
tliat time was two thirds of all the cacao then made 
use of. The cultivation of cacao has however dimin¬ 
ished; that of coffee having been in part substituted 
fur it. CofiToe has licen introducedflnto almost all the 
temperate valleys of Venezuela, and the prov. of Santa 
Martha and Mariquita in New Granada; but its culture 
is conducted with less care than In the W. Indian islands. 
Its produce and the trade in it have, however, increased 
rapidly since the revolul^onary war, and it now forms by 
far the greatest article of export. Cotton is grown In all 
parts of the country; but principally in the valleys of 
Aragua, and the provs. Cartagena and Maracaybo. The 
produce is said to be Inferior in quality to that from the 
uplands of N. America ; which is In great measure owing 
to the defective mode generally followed of cleaning 
and depriving It of the seed. In the prov. Cartagena, 
the plant is grown upon newly cleared land, between 
sn.'cessive crops of maize. Before the revolution, the 
quantity exported from Caraccas amounted to between 
2,0U0,()00 or 3,000,000 lbs.; and the export from the coast 
of New Graiuula was still greater; at present, its growth 
for export is Inslgnlflcant. Indigo is cultivated princi¬ 
pally in the valleys of Aragua and the prov. Varinas, and 
formerly was exported in large quantities; but the com- 

C tlon in this article, which British skill and capita) 
produced in Hlndostan, materially affects this branch 
of agriculture. The tobacco of Caraccas is greatly 
superior to that of Virginia, yielding only to that of 
Cuba and tlie Klo Negro; in some places, as at Cuma* 
nacua. It Is even superior to the latter. Under the 
Siiauish regime, the culture and sale of tobacco were 
monopolised by the government. All individuals author¬ 
ised to raise it were registered, and the entire produce 
was brought to the government depbts {estanoos), and 
sold to its agents at a certain fixed price, who amin sold 
it to the consumer at a large advance. The Colombian 
congress originally abolished this among other mono¬ 
polies ; jfet finding that they could not s|)are the revenue, 
W A fiuacgH of land is alNiut 2| ocivt Etqdlsh* 
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of which it was productive, it was again revived. 'I'he 
cultivalfoii 6f the plant had, however, from some cause or 
other, so much declined, tluft the revenue derived from 
Ae monopoly censed to be of any material importance; 
and a law passed the congress for its abolition, on the I st 
of June, 1834. The works (trapiekes) erected in different 
parts of the county for the fabrication of sugar were 
mostly destroyed during the revolutionary war, and very 
few of them have since been repaired. No swar is now 
exported, and the half inspissated juice of ^ cane is 
only used for confectionery, or is eaten by the natives 
witn their chocolate. . _ 

* From what has been said, it will beevident that Colom¬ 
bia is a country of great natural riches, sulTpred to lie for 
the most pdrt waste. 'Were its inhabitants of an active 
and industrious disposition, and its resources developed 
even in a moderate degree, it would be one of the richest' 
and most important countries in the world. Prevlouslji^ 
to the arrival of Columbus, the horse and ox were 
unknown in the New World; but the llanos aid, now 
covered with herds of both. M. Dernins, in the early 
part of the present century, estimated that there were, 
from the mouths of the Orinoco to the lakh Maracaybo; 
1,200,000 oxen, 180,000 horses, and 90,000 mules ; an 
estimate which Humboldt thought too low Sheep and 
goats are plentiful in the table-lands of Bogota, &c. ; 
animal food is cheap and much consumed; and hides, 
wool, and cheese, form a principal portion of rural pro¬ 
duce. Agriculture generally Is In a very low state, and 
the government liave been lately desirous to promote Its 
improvement by encouraging foreign settlers, and dispos¬ 
ing of the waste lands to them at a low rate, and 
exempting them for a period from taxes. Few people 
possess estates of 5,000/. a year; 5,000 dollars are reckoned 
a good income. Near Pamplona the groundl are sur¬ 
rounded with stone wall hedges, whi^ give an air of 
proprietorship not often seen ; and in the valley of 
Sennze (New Granada), a similar plafi is adopted, and 
cultivation is in a tolerably advanced stage. Commonly, 
however, the natural Indolence of the natives precludes 
this, and “the Coloinbiaii who can eat beef and plan, 
tains, and smoke cigars as he swings in his hammock, 
is possessed of almost every thing his habits qualify him 
to enjoy, or whieh his ambition prompts him to attain 
—the poor have little less, the rich scarcely covet more.** 
In the llanos the indolence of the inhabitants is such that, 
after having suffered for half the year from^lnuiidations, 
they patiently expose themselves during the other half to 
the most distressing want of water, though they know 
that almost every where they may obtain a good supply 
at 10 feet below the surface of the earth. The fertility 
of the soil and the warmth of the climate have, in fact, 
indisposed and unfitted the people for any vigorous 
exertion. ( Humboldt ; Mod. lYav, ; Hall, ^c.) 

Pearl Fisheries —Along the coast many of the inhabit* 
ants subsist as fishermen; bartering the fish they,catch 
for maize and other inland produce. There are* three 
pearl fisheries ; two on the shores of the Atlantic, and 
one on those of the Pacific. I'he first are situated on 
the coast of the islands Margarita, Cubagua, and Coche, 
and at the mouth of the Kio Hacha: in the 16th century 
they were much celebrated, and yielded pearls %o the 
value of half a million dollars annually. The pearls of 
this coast are remarkable for their beautiful plcy of 
light, in which they are much superior to those of the 
East. The other fishery is at Panama: all eff them are 
now much neglected, and do not yield more than 180,000 
dollars a year. The Indians of Carinco have a singular 
method of catching wild-fowl, which may here be 
noticed: they leave calabashes continually Boating on the 
water, that the birds may bo accustomed to the sight of 
them. *' When they wish to catch aqy of these wild 
fowl, they go into the water with their heads covered 
each with a calabash, in which they make two holes for 
seeing through. They thus swim towards the birds, 
throwing a handftil of maize on the water from time to 
time, the grains of which scatter on the surfece. The 
birds approach to feed on the maize, and at that moment 
the swimmer seizes them by the feet, pulls them under 
water, and wrings their necks before they can make the 
least movement, or by their noise, spread an alarm 

among the flock.Many have no other trade in the 

neighbourhood of large towns, and dally take multitudes 
of tiiese birds, which they sell at a low rate.*' (J/ttm- 
boldt's PersJfarr. 11. 2« 1.276; Present State of Colombia, , 
pp. 822,323.; Halt's Colombia, pp. 88, 29.: Mod. Trav., 
xxvii.30.54,55,&c.) 

Mamifactures.~~SMeh of these as are not merely do¬ 
mestic. are chiefly leather, hammocks, baizes, blankets, 
coarse cloths of various kinds, hats, and salt; but none 
of them is of any importance. The principal salt worka 
are at Araya and Santa Martha. The whole proeeaxii 
left to nature, and consists simply in the washmg oH ui'e 
murlatiferous soil by the rams; into shallow basins, 
where the salt Is found incrusfed, after evaporation. In a 
state of great purity. The common pottery Is rude, and 
made by Indian women only. At Carlpe, oil is manii- 
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tilt Indiani, from the fat of young guaditro 
OB the Magdaltna, the ntgroei ■toff their 


From this itatement it la aten that, tallng the ate 
of the fncimie for the four yeara from 1886 to 1881 


idUowa ’vith the wool ohtained from the fruit of the clualre, there haa been an inereue'in the year 18S9 over 
ttahagua (tomlim). frueh espedhmta often avmdy the the areraate of the four preceding yeara of 89 per cent., 
Jdaoeof hatter Biaaufoeturea, all of which muat be pro- and m^elwgeatof^eaeyearaof IGpercent. 
cured from maroad. and are comnaratlvely aearce and It will he obaerred that there.la a nearly imiform 


cured from ehtoad, and are comparatively amurce M 
dear. flfedlVwe. / 

2 y«da.-.The porta of Lajauaym; Wo del jMa, 
Santa Martha, Chagrea, Poerto-Cabello, 

Panama, and GuyaquU, are thoae moat frequented by 
foreim tndera. The importa and exporta of Veneauela, 
in w^h moat of the foreign trade of Colombia ia con¬ 
centrated, were in 1833414 aa followa;^ 


CoUoBModa - 

Lilian Atto 

Woallwi ditto 

811k 

Floor 

Pork 

Otharlmporu 


Of«oi Britain 
United Statee 
France 
Oarmaiu 

SSSi^Gffw^ 

HoUand • 
Danmark 
Mmico 
Rnrdlnla 
Ha.nl - 

Vartooi 


Deifare. 

1^,AS7 Coflha 
616;,]t7C Cacao. 
75,437 Indigo 


M,eia 

140>7fl 

■ 8,896,411 


Oa. IMIm. 

> 11/XM.6M 1,198,655 
• 54IM,916 706,t48 
■ 4«l,6(n 504,818 

- 17,607,858 78,9*5 


[*0118000/4006000 bark, 
lialu,bldMt,&e. . 


Impmte. 

DoHarw. 

8»7,748-76 

783,061*33 

61,969*81 

886,978*86 

88,369*01 

181*90 

90/i97*89 

980,161*15 

ajoso 


68y«16*30 


. 18,394,488 


JBxpoite. 

Dolioft. 

580,548*08 

1,115,490*88 

805,750*81 

884,587*86 

805,750*60 

16,764*33 

155,459*46 

740,805*83^ 

88,668*19 

1/)1S*90 

18,316*67 


3,896,411*51 I 8.894,483*41 


pro- andovarfhelargeatoftiieaeyearaofIGpercent. 
and It will be obaerved that there, la a nearly imiform 
9.) annual Increaae In the produce of the export dutlea, 
icha, arialng neceaaarily from the increaae in the producta of 
lello, the country. 

d by The revenue and expenditure of New Granada In 1985 
uela, were:—revenue, 2387,836 doHara; eiqienditare, 3,811,654 
con- dollara; aurelua, 136,282 dollara. The revenue and ex¬ 
penditure of Ecuador are auppoaed to be about 800,000 

_ dollara a year each. The Colombian debt to England 

amounta to 6,650,OOOf., for the payment of which the 
;— congreaa of New Granada haa appropriated one eighth 

of the cuatom dutiea, aa well aa the eurplua revenue^ 
or,, and national proflta from tobacco and national Uokda. 

1355 Qovemmeni ia vested, in each of the different repv^ca» 

in a aenate, and a houae of repreaentativea, both conaiat- 
1985 ^ membera elected by the cantonal deputlea of the 

* provincea, in a provialonal aasembly, held once in four 
$397 yeara. In Colombia, prevloui to ita partition, tiie right 
of auflVage in the election of deputiea required tho 
7^ parochial voter to be a Colombian, above the age of 21, 
—— the owner of property worth 100 dollara, orexerdaing 

-aome trade or profeaaion, and able to read and write 

(thia laat qualification to be peremptory after 1840). To 
be a cantonal elector, it waa requiaite to be a native 
gg of the canton, posscised of property worth 500, or au 
S8 income of 300 dollara: to be a aenator, it waa neceaaary 

81 to have aa Income of 600 dollara, or to be of a learned 

K profeaslon. The executive power waa veatqd * presi- 
33 dent Jind vice^rosident, the former of whom could not 

16 continue in office longer than eight yeara succeaaively; 
B3- and neither he, nor any of the ministera, could be mem - 
bera of the congreas. With aome variations, this govem- 
90 ment haa been adopted by tho existing republics. The 
67 political government of each department is, by law, 
vested in the hands of an infendentCt appointed by the 
i*_ president, with the 8 .inction of the congress, with 


More than hMf thh tmde I. centred tn the port of r**!'’, 

Ii. Goiyr.. The Import, ud esporta of Puerto Bello 'Thi 

fU. GruMd.) In tho tune yeu hmounted to l,44S,7M 
W.. The foltowlngoffldid return of the export, of 


coffee and cacao from Venezuela during the four years 
ending with 1837-38, shows a progressive Increase in the 
exports of those staples. 



The port of Guayaquil, in Ecuador, has also an ex¬ 
tensive trade in cacao, tobacco, salt, timber, frc. In 18.87, 
the exports of cacao from this i^rt amount^ to 8,350,125 
lbs.; and in 1838, to 7,196,0751b8. 


intendente; the cantons and p.*irl 6 hc 8 have each their own 
officers. {Present State qf Colombia^ pp. 116—126. &c.) 

Jtiaft’cr.—The civil and criminal codes are an in¬ 
digested collection of the laws of Castile and of tho 
Indies, royal ordinances and .other Spanish decreet., 
and colonial regulations ; ami their administration is very 
unfavourably spoken of. The judges were elected by 


by jury, and the liberty of the press, were amongst 
the first enactments of the Colombian congress. {Hall's 
Colombia^ pp. 23, 24.) 

Relieion the Roman Catholic, tho ceremonies and 
festivals of which are celebrated with great splendour. 
The inquisition was abolished in 1821 ; but the clergy 


and every species or commodity is conveyed on mules. 
The ways generally are mere tracks, formed by the 
tread of successive travellers, and even In what were 
formerly termed royal roads, all that has been done is to 
cut down the trees. Bridges are few, and, except those 
of Valencia and Canitanejo, consist of only a few rough 
planks, with* branches, &c. laid across; or of ropes, 
upon sthlcb a suspended basket is made to run from one 
end to the other. In the more precipitous and dangerous 
passes, where mules can scarcely bo used, It is customary 


but diminishing i and dissent from Catholicism is spread¬ 
ing. Many Indians have embraced Christianity. {Hall, 
gc. Accounts.) 

Armed Force.—The ranks of the different armies are 
filled with'Indians and mixed races. In a tolerable state 
of dlscijpllne. In addition to these, there is a militia, 
consisting of the whole male population between 16 and 
40 years of age. Considerable pains have been taken by 
the Colombians to raise a navy ; but their maritime force 


is Inconsiderable. A marine whool was some years since 
e/tabUshed at Carthagena. {Present State, 4 rc. 206—214.) 
of nm, who oMn a miserable livelihood by cmtinually ^ PubUe ffdiMMiffois.—During the Siiimlsh rfigimo 




ioeffemte ana tiepenatture, — The following hat 
ren as an official account of the Income of Ve- 
for the five yeara ending the SOth June, 1839. 



of expanding and enlightening the mmd, served rather 
to imbue it with the grossest prejudices. South America 
has suffered much from this wretched system; the anar- 
,chy of which It has been so long the theatre being quite 
At much to be ascribed to the Ignorance and prejudirps 
of the people as to their want of acquaintance with the 
art of government. But some considerable progress has 
been made towards the establishment of abetter order ol 
things. Primary schodls were ordered to be established 
to evCTy parish, by the congress of 1821; Lancastrian 
schools exist In tl^e principal towns, and the universities 
have.been remodelled. Colombian congmsappuS 
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ifrte, Umman^ AmmemenU, 4c.«-Aichttectur« haf 
made but little progroM, aad almost the oolv speciment 
worth notice are condned to Bogota. Pamting is suc- 
cessftilly cultivated in jthat dtv and Quito, and music 
in Caraocas; but, generally speaking, the flneartsare in a 
rery backward state. The besetting vice of the Colom¬ 
bians Is indolence, which retards all their social progress: 
they «re courteous, hospitable, and, when Intimately 
known, Mendly aad cordial; temperate in their habits, 
and grave in their deportment; but suspldouSfjmrved, 
slow, and imbued with mudi national pride. The man¬ 
ners, dress, habits, and amusements of those of European 
descent resemble woseoftheir Spanish ancestors. (JSrimi- 
boidt, Hell, Murrai/^ 4«.) 

Hitiofy, —Ecuador, and especially the valley of Quito, 
contains many monuments m the sway of the Incas; 
Venexuela was the first part of the new continent dis¬ 
covered by Columbus in 149fi. The Spaniards found 
more difficulty in conquering this than any other part of 
their American territories; but before the middle of the 
Kith century, both Venesuela and New Granada had been 
erected into captaincies, governed by vlcerws firom 
Spain. In 1809, after the invasion of S[^n by Napoleon, 
a spirit of insubordination broke out in these colonies; in 
1811, their independence was declared; and,in 1819, 
Venexuela and New Granada nnited into one republic, 
under the name of Colombia. In 1822, the royausts in 
Ecuador were defeated by Gen. Sucre; Bolivar headed 
the revolutionists elsewhere; and in 1828 the strug¬ 
gle ended with their complete Independence. In IHiS, 
Venexuela separated from the other states; rejoined 
them for a short period in 1830; but In Nov.i831 separated 
anew: since which period Colombia has remained divided 
into the above three republics ; though such is the state 
of insecurity in wlilch all these governments exist, that, 
previously to the publication of this article, it may be 
again consolidated into one republic, or be divided into 
some half dozen. {American AimanaCt 1839; Mod. 
’J'rtw.t vol. xxvii. &c.) 

CO LUMB (ST. MAJOR), a town and par. of England, 
CO. Cornwall, hund. Pyder. Area of par., 11,680 acres. 
I'on. of ditto (1831). 2,790. The town is situated on an 
einlucnce, at the foot of which is a small river, 4 m. from 
ttie sea, and 14m. N.E. Truro. It had formerly a com¬ 
munication with the sea by means of a canal, n<iw fallen 
int« t disuse. It has a large old church, and two methodist 
chapels. The living, which is a rectory in private pa¬ 
tronage, yielded, at an average of the three years ending 
with 1831, a free nett income of 1,2961. Market-day, 
Thursday. 

COLUMBIA, a distr. of the U. S. of America, lying 
lietweon the states of Virginia and Maryland, on both 
sides the Potomac, about 120 m. from Its mouth ; 
length and breadth, 10 m. each ; area, 100 sq. m. Fop. 
(lAV)) 39,834, of whom 6,119 were slaves. Surface gently 
undulating; soil naturally thin, sandy, and sterile. Cli¬ 
mate healthy; mean tcm|i. of the cap. about Fahr. 
The Potomac traverses the distr. chiefly in a S.E. direc¬ 
tion, receiving in its way througli it a tributary from the 
E., by fts junction with which a peninsula is formed, on 
which the city of Washington is built. At the con¬ 
fluence of the two rivers there isjin excellent harbour and 
a navy-yard, to which ships of the largest tonnage may 
ascend. The yard covers a space of 87 acres, and in it 
are made all the anchors, cables, and blocks required for 
the service of the U. S. navy. 

Washington is the cap. of the U. States, the seat of the 
general government, and the'residence of the president 
iind other principal officers of state. (See Washington.) 
The other chief towns are Georgetown and Alexandria; 
the former is separated firom Washington by Rock Crock, 
another affluent of the Potomac. Alexandria is on the 
right bank of the river, 7 m. below Washington. 

Considerable quantities of flour and other domestic 
produce are brought down the Potomac, but neither the 
commerce nor shipping of the distr. has increased so 
rapidly as might nave been expected. In 1837-88 the 
total value qL the domestic produce exported to foreign 
parts amounftd to only 366,760 dollars, and the imports 
were not half as much. Alexandria and Georgetown 
have together about 19,000 tons shipping. There are 
three coueges in the distr., all in active operation: — the 
Columbia Institute at Washington ; the R. Cath. uni¬ 
versity at Georgetown; and the theological seminary 
at Alexandria; connects with which Is a medical de¬ 
partment, and a preparatory school. This distr. is under 
the immediate government of congress. It was ceded 
to the U. States by Ma^lmd and Virginia in 1790; and 
In 1^1 it was enacted that the laws of these states 
should continue in force in the portions ceded by each. 
Congress first met here in 1800. (Ent^c. Americana^ 
p. 846.; Darbif*$ View, p. 494,495. &c.) 

CoLUMjaiA, a town of the U. S. of America, cap. S. 
Carolina, and seat of the state government, in an ele- 
vatA plkin near Bie centre of the state, near the Con- 
garS river, 100 m. N.N.W. Charleston, and 68 m. N.E. 
Au^ta. Pop. (1830) 3,810. The streets, which are 
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100 ft. wide, inCenect each other mostly at right angles, 
and it has many good houses. It has a state-house, 
court-bousO, gaol, and several places of worship. The 
S. Cmmllna coU^, founded in this town In 1804, has 
two large brick euflees, and possesses a idilloaophical 
apparatus, cabinet of minerals, and libraiy of 10,000 
votr Btndento M 1889.16a Here is also a tbeoM- 
cal seminary, founded in 18S9. ColuasUa was founded 
in 1787. A steam-boat plies regnlarly between it and 
Charleston. (American AUnamac^ lMB-89 .4 American 

^cSli&MBIA RIVER, a considerable river of N. 
America, and the princl|w in the Oregon territory, be¬ 
longing to the U. States, lu total length is probably 
abou^,000m. (JkBri^.) It rises in the Rocky Mountains, 
about lat. N., and long. 118<’ W. After flowing 8. 
for upwards of400 m., it unites with Clark’s River own 
the E. It continues its course first W. and then S„ 
mostly through a plain country, to Its union with 
Lewis's River (its main affluent), about 1^ at 
which point it becomes 960 yards wide. It now forms a 
noted bend, and breaks through a chain of mountaina, 
after which its course is generally S.W. or W. to its 
mouth. About long. 1210 are its great iUla, where it 
descends in one rapid for 57 ft., and soon afterwards 
passes through another mountain chain', daring which 
its width is contracted to 150 yds. About 180 m. from 
the sea, it meets the tide ; beyond which it hat a broad 
Rstuary to the Pacific. (Fiini'e Geog. p. 458.) Sixty m. be¬ 
low the great frills, it receives its last gi^ tnbutary. 
the Multnomah, Arom the 8.E.; and is afterwards callM 
the Oregon River. It disembogues on the N.W. coast of 
America, in lat. 46° 24', between Capes Adams and 
Disappointment. Its entrance is infested with break¬ 
ers, and as the sea breaks over its bar with great vio¬ 
lence, entrance and egress arc always difficult. The 
tide at Its mouth rises 8| ft.; vessels of 300 tons may 
reach the Multnomah, and sloops ^ up nearly to the 
rapids. It abounds In the finest salmon, and in seals, the 
skins of which constitute a chief article of the trade with 
China from this river. (Flint j Darby j American En¬ 
cyclopedia.) 

COI.UMBO, a sea-port town of Ceylon, the modem 
cap. of the island, and seat of government, on the 
W. coast, towards its S. extremity; lat. 6^ OVN., long. 
79<> 4^ E.: pop. (1831) 31,549. Its fort, defended by walls 
flanked with several bastions, Is built upon a peninsula 
projecting into the sea, having on the land sUie a frresh 
water lake of some sise. It contains the residences of tho 
governor and most of tlie British inhab. Tho or 

inner town, a' few hundred yard^ E. from tho fort, has a 
mixed pop. (4,800) of Dutch, Portuguese, and their 
descendants. The native Ceylonese reside chiefiy In the 
suburbs. The town within the walls is regularlyJidd 
out, and built very much in the European style; huuies, 
chiefly of stone, clay, and lime, are seldom more than a 
story In height, but each has in front a large wooden 
verandah. The English have substituted Venetian blinds 
in their houses for the glass windows used by the Dutch. 
The fort contains the government house, a handsome 
building of 2 stories, the English church, court-house, 
library, museum, several hotels, and a lighthouse 97 ft. 
high. There are also in Columbo a Dutch and a Portu¬ 
guese church, several Protestant dissenting chapels, mis** 
Sionary and other schdols, &c. To the N. of Uie fort ir 
a small semicircular bay, on which a wooden quay baa 
been built, but the depth of water is not sufficient to ad¬ 
mit of vessels above 100 tons burden coming alongside. 
The bay is sheltered and defended by a projecting rock, 
on whlcn two batteries are erected; but frrom this rock a 
bar of shifting sand stretches across the mouth of the bay, 
within which the larger class of ships can venture only 
during the fine weather of the safe season. Besides its 
small bay, Columbo has an open roadstead, which, how¬ 
ever, is safe only during the N.E. monsoon: were the town 
more favoured in this respect. It would be the most eligible 
port in the Island, since it is placed in the centre or too 
cinnamon country, is the depot for nearly all the forei|ni 
trade of the island, and has a som^hat extensive traffic 
by means of internal navigation. Cblurobo is ill supplied 
with water. Its climate is healthy, though damp and de¬ 
structive of books, clothing, Ac. The Portuguese erected 
a fort here in the early part of the 16th century, of which 
the Dutch dispossessed them in 1656; and the town was 
taken from the latter by the English In 1796, which change 
of masters was afterwards ratified by the peace of Amiens. 
(Hammon^e E. I. Gax .; Ceylon jOmaimc.) 

COMBOOCONUM, an ini. town of Hlndottan, prov. 
Carnatic, distr. Tanjore, 20 m. N.E. that city. Pod/' 
40,000.? It was anciently the can. 6t the Cbolaa. one oC 
the most ancient Hindoo dynasties in the S.'i^ndia of 
which any traces have been discovered, and who nve 
their name to the whole coast of Cholamitodfrl or Cmo- 
mandel. Its ancient splendour is evinced Ito 
tanks. Ac. It is chiefly Inhab. by Brahmins, i 
Traeelt^ol, U.: HamillonU B. 7. Gan.) 

COMiLLAH, an InL town of HindonMi, prov. B yqgM , 
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dlutr. TIpperah, of which It l» the cap., on the S. bimk of 
an aiauent of the Brahmc 4 )Utra river, 60 m. S.B. Dacca. 
The roadt round it have been much improved by the 
labour of eonvicU. Six m. ly. of Comillah are the remai ii 
of many brick buildfngi, and of a fort 200 ft. square, the 
residence ot the former rajahs of Tipperah. 

COMO (CITY OF) (an. Commiot), a dty of Austrian 
Italy, cap. delesr. of same name, at the S.W. extremity 
of the Lake of Como, OSm. N.N. W. Milan, lat.46048' W' 
N., long. 5' 12'' K. rop, 16,600. It is encircled by an 
amphitheatre of bills, one of which to the S. is aur- 
mounted by the old fort of Baradello. The town is de¬ 
fended by double walls, flanked with massive towers, and 
has four gatos. Its interior is crowded with dark, narrow, 
and fllthy streets, numerous old and tawdry churches, 
dreary palaces of the Comasque nobility, and dismantled 
dwelling of the cittadini. The suburbs, however, in 
which more than half the pmi. resides, contain manv 
good streets and buildings; Borgo de Vico, the chief, 
stretches along the shore of the lake for a considerable 
distance, and is adorned with the Odescalchl and lovlan 
palaces, besides numerous other handsome edifices. Co¬ 
mo has 12 churches, the principal of which, the cathedral, 
commenced in 1396 and finished in 1513, is an imposing 
and, upon the. whole, even a fine building, notwith¬ 
standing its Incongruous character. It Is of white 
marble, the firont is of light and not inelegant Gbthic, 
the nave is supported by (^thic arches, the choir and 
transepts are adorned with composite pillars, and a dome 
rises over the centre.** (Eiatace.) But though it be 
well situated with respect to the lake. Lady Morgan says 
** It is surrounded with a small square of low mouldering 
arcades, and paltry little shops: and every where the 
elegant Gothic is mingled with the grotesque forms of 
ruder orders ; and bas-reliefs of monsters and non-des- 
cripts disfigure a facade, where light Gothic pinnacles 
are ornamented wjth golden crosses; while the fine 
pointed arch and clustered columns, contrast with staring 
s.iints and grinning griffins.*’ In front of the catiiedral 
is a statue of Pliny the younger, a native of Como, with a 
bas-relief alluding to his writings; and an inscription to 
his honour on each side the grand entrance. In one of 
the squares a monument is erected in honour of Volta, 
also a native of this city. Como possesses a lyceum 
erected by the French, with some fine philosopliical appa¬ 
ratus, and a library of 15,000 vols., an ecclesiastical 
rollem, 3 gymnasia, 2 female seminaries, an hospital, 
workiiouse, orphan asylum, and many other charitable 
institutions, a cabinet of nat history, and botanic garden, 
a new theatre, and an amphitheatre. A handsome Casino 
or club-house has been built within these few years. Como 
is a bishopric, and the seat of the provincial cfiuncll 
(Provinxial Congregation)^ and of civil, criminal, and 
commercial tribunals. At one period ibwas the principal 
seat of the inquisition. It has manu&ctures or woollen 
cloths, silks, cotton.yarn, and soap, for which latter 
article it is celebrated. Its trade, which is facilitated by 
a port on the lake, is chiefly with the Swiss canton of 
Ticino, and with Germany, to which it sends rice, and 
raw and manuiiBCturod silks. The artisans of Como have, 
in all ages, been noted for their disposition to emigrate 
as hawkers of goods, or in search of employment, and 
they may be met with all over Europe, as venders of 
telescopes, spectacles, barometers, Ac. The fine climate 
and situation of Como attract many visiters. Como is 
said to have been founded by the Orobii, the .earliest in- 
hab. of this district. It was taken by the Romans 196 b.c. ; 
and owed its principal Importance under them to a colony 
of Greeks planted in it by Julius Csesar, when it took the 
name of tiooumcomum. Near it is the Villa d’Este, once 
tlie proper^ and residence of Queen Caroline of England. 
In we middle ages it belonged to the Ghibelline party, 
and was the rival of Milan. Under the French It was 
the cap. of thedfip. of the Lario. {Oesterr, Nat. Eneycl.; 
JEattacej Cellarius, Not. Orbis Antigu$\ i. 680., &c.) 

COMO (LAKE OF), (It. Logo di Como, an. lariua 
‘'Locks), a ffimous lake of N. Italy, which, in modern 
times, has derived its name flrom the above cl^. This 
fine sheet of water Ir very irregularly shaped, being di¬ 
vided by the triangular district which has Bellaglo at its 
apex, into three great arms, one of which stretches 
from B^aglo S.W. to Como, another N. to Hiva and 
Novate, near the mouth of the Marla riVer, and a 
third S.E. to Lecco, and the outlet of the Adda. These 
divisions of the lake are sometimes called firom the chief 
towns on their banks, the lakes of Como, Bellano, and 
Leceo. It greatest length, following its windings, may 
be elwut 45 m.; but it is no where above 4 ro. in width, 
tnitf dei^h is said to vary firom 40 to 600 ft. It receives 
the waters of the Upper Adda, and several other rivers, 
but its only outlet Is by the Lower Adda. Oaring to the 




navigation it rather dangerous to sailing vessels; but 
steamers traverse it in all directions with ease and ex¬ 
pedition. The climate round the lake is mild and de- 
Hghtfiil; and, except in its more N. part, near the 
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mouth of the Upper Adda, its banks ore rtnnnrknbly 
healthy. Throughout its whole extent its banks aie 
formed of precipitous mountains firom 2,000 to 3,000 ft. 
high; in some places overhanging the water, and in 
others partially clothed with wood, and studded with ham¬ 
lets, cottages, villas, chapels, and convents. most 

beautiful point of view in the whole extant. Is undoubt¬ 
edly at Bellagla ** The upper waters are there seen winding 
up to the very foot of the higher chain of the Alps, and 
terminating within a short distance of the terrific pass 
of the Splugen; the loftier hills that border ^e lake of 
Lecco rise on one side, and on the other the wider ex¬ 
panse of the lower lake retires behind the beautiful 
foreground, rocks, and hanging woods that farm the 
point of Bellaglo; with numbers of trading boats gliding 
under the broad reflection of the gigantic- mountains, 
their white sails occasionally gleaming in the sunshine, 
and several little villages scattered along the shores.” 
{Sketche* qf Iv. m) 

The younger Fliny had several seats on the border of 
this lake. The principal of these stood, one upon a 
height commanding a view of the lake, and the other so 
close to its edge as to admit of fishing lines being thrown 
into the water from the bed-rooms. (Epist. lib. ix. } 7.) 
Many attempts, but very, unsuccessful ones, have been 
made to identify the site of these villas. The ViUa PU- 
mana^ 5 m. N.E. from Como, is, from its having near it 
an intermittent fountain, usually supposed to occupy the 
site of one of these villas. But Pliny does not say that 
the intermitting fountain which he describes was on his 
estate, or near his seat (iv. s. 30.); and there is, in fact, 
no real ground for supposing that the yt’lla Phniaua. 
which was built near the middle of the 16th centur}*, has 
any thing in common with cither of the villas described 
by Pliny. (See Eustacei Matthew's Diary qf an Invaltd, 
8 ®*) 

COMORIN (CAPE), aproitTontory forming the S. ex¬ 
tremity of Hindostan, in Travancore, 188 m. N.W. Co- 
lumbo, in Ceylon ; lat. 8° 4' N., long. 77° 44' ikK' E. Its 
approaches are beset with rocks. Notwithstanding its 
remarkable position, it never attracted the least attention 
from the Hindoo geographers; and what is more singular, 
modern authorities diifer considerably as to its lat. I'iie 
above is that given by Ileywood. 

COMOUN (Hungar. Aor/inrom), a royal free town 
of Hungary, in the N.W. part of that king., cap. co. 
of the same name, on a point of land formed by the con¬ 
fluence of the Waag with the Danube, 46 m. W.N.W. 
Buda, lat. 47° 45^ 34" N., long. 180 7' 50" E. Pop. 
about 17,600, exclusive of the garrison. I'iie ritadt;!, 
built by Mathias Corvinus, in the 1.5th century, has 
never been taken; and its works have been so much 
strengthened during the present century, that it is now 
one of the strongest fortresses in Europe. The town is 
irregularly built, and the streets are said to be narrow 
and dark. It contains 4 Catholic, and 2 Protestant 
churches, a Greek church, and a synagogue, a county 
hall, town council house, many large inagoxines and 
barracks, a hospital, Cath. and Prot. high schools and 
an assurance-office for vessels navigating the Danube, 
which river is here crossed by both a IWlng bridge and 
a bridge of boats. Mr. Gloig says of Comorn, that it 
appeared to bo in a far more flourishing condition tiian 
Pesth. ** Its shops are good, the streets full of bustle, 
and the river, where it washes the walls. Is by no means 
bare of shipping. W^e found, also, upon inquiry, that 
it contained 2 theatres, a cgsino, c-r club-house, and an 
excellent market-place.” It has manufactures of wool¬ 
len cloths, tanneries, Ac. &c., and considerable trade in 
com, wine, honey, fish, and timber, by ttie Danube. 
There are numerous vineyards in its neiglibourhuod. 
(Oesterr. Nat. Encyc.; Gleig's Bohemia, tkc. ill. 234.) 

COMPIEGNE, a town of France, dep. Oise, cap. 
arroiid., on the Oise, which is here crossed bt a hand¬ 
some bridge ef throe arches, 33 m. E. by 8. Beauvais. 
Pop. 8,805. The town is ill laid out and 111 built, but it 
contains many public and private edifices worthy of notice: 
amongst the former may be specified the||pwn*hall, a 
curious Gothic building, and several churems. But the 
glory of Complegne is its royal palace, one of the must 
remarkable in France for extent and magnificence. A 
iialace was originally built here by the Merovingian 
kings; but the present edifice was commenced under 
Louis XV., finished by his successor, and renovated by 
Napoleon. It has a noble front towards the Forest of 
Compiegne, 623 ft. in length; all the apartments are on a 
single floor, communicating with each other. The pe¬ 
ristyles, saUe des gardes, ball-room, theatre, and a superb 
gallery,'are esp^ally deserving of admiration. The 
gardens surrounding this palace are much more extensive 
than those of the Tuileries, which they rival in l^uty. 
Compiegne contains a public librai^ with 18,000 vols., 
and a theatre. It was formerly fortified' by .walls flanked 
-with towers, and entered by seven gates. Cbarleshthe 
Bald established an abbey here, and gl^e the tow Qf the 
name of CarUipoUs, after which it rose considenfiM In 
importance, and became the seat of many nalfonal 
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councllf and aBsemblies, as well as the burial-place of 
several of the French kings. But in proportion as the 
consequence of St. Denis increased under the kings of 
the third race, that of Complegne declined. It was at 
the siege of this place, in 1430, that the famous heroine 
Joan of Arc feu, through the mean Jealousy of the 
governor. Into the power of the Englisn. {HngOt art. 
OUes Guide dee Voyageun^ Ac.) 

COMPOSTELLA, an ini. town of Mexico, state 
Guadalaxara, 36 m. from the Pacific Ocean, and 100 m. 
W. by S. Guadalaxara. In its vicinity there are some 
silver mines; and to the N.W. of it, tobacco of a su¬ 
perior qualitv was formerly grown. 

COM CAN. amarit subdiv. of Ilindostan, provs. Au- 
rungabad and Bejapoor, comprising a pornon of the 
ancient Hindoo subdiv. of KankmMt whence its name, 
and at present forming two distrs. under the presld. of 
Bombay: it extends both N. and S. of that city, along 
the M^abar coast,* between lat. 16^ 60' and 20” IS' N., 
and long. 72” 40^ and 73” 6^ E., having M. the collector- 
ate of Surat, and a detached portion of the Guicowar's 
dom.; E. the dlstr. Ahmednuggur and Poonah and the 
Sattarah Aom., from which it is separated by the W. 
Ghauts; S. a portion of the Satlaran territory, and W. 
the ocean. Length N. to S. 310 m.; breadth varying to 
nearly 60 m. Area, pop., divisions, &c., as follows: — 


OUtrieU. 

Area In 
■q. m. 

Pop. 

Land rarenua 
. (1929-30). 

8 . Concan 

N. Concan - 

6,770 

6.^6,860 

387.260 

L. laviAO 
100,690 

Total - 

12,270 

1,044,120 

212.140 


The general asiiect, though there arc many fertile 
tracts producing rice, &c.. Is that of a congeries of steep 
and rocky mountains, intermixed with a multitude of 
ravines and chaims, and intcrsiiersed with jungle: it 
formerly abounded in fortified heights, difficult of access, 
most of which liave been dismantled by the British since 
their conquest of the country in 1H19. The coast, though 
it has a venr straight general outline, is broken by a great 
nitinlier of shallow harbours, which, previously to the 
British rule, were the resort of numerous pirates. The 
Vf. Ghauts, which bound the Concan to the E., rise to the 
elevation of fVom 2,000 to 4,0(10 ft., with an abrupt face 
towards the W. The passes over them are impracticable 
for wheeled carriages. They are mostly composed of 
primitive trap*rocks ; but their summits are covered with 
a thick crust of laterite or ferruginous claystone, of 
which maltirial much of the surface of the Concan Is 
composed, in the S. shelly sandstone is met with. 
'I'here arc m.my mountain streams, but none deserving 
the name of a river. Concan produces all the grains of 
Malabar, but is chiefly celebrated for its hemp and cocoa- 
nuts. Oil grains, the sugar-cane, turmeric, ginger, Ac., 
are grown in the S. The land in S. Concan is assessed 
on the ryot war, and in the N. on the village system. In 
some instances ill-cultivated tracts of land are allotted 
for a term of years at a low rent to a speculator for the 
purpose of improvement. A large proportion of the in- j 
hah. are Hindoos, and Suttees (burnings of widows) are 
■aid to have been more frequent here tnan in ai^ other 
part of India, Bengal excepted. Many Bheels, Coolies, 
Ac. inhabit the Ghauts and N. Concan. A large portion 
of the Bombay native army is now recruited irom these 
districts. In 1829 there were reported to be 419 native 
schools, attended by 9,399 scholars, or 1 in 144 of the pop. 
The Augria family once possessed nearly the whole of 
Concan: it subsequently belonged to the Peishwa, on 
whose fall it came into the possession of the British. 

E. /. Gax. ; Madras Journal qf Literature 
and Science, No. 16.; Elphinstone, Ac. in Pari. Reports.) 

CONCENT AYNA, a town of Spain, prov. Valencia, 
30 m. N. AUcant Pop. 7,100. It has 2 churches, 
2 convents, an hospital, and a house of charity for poor 
travellers. Neither the streets nor theliouses correspond 
with the number and wealth of the inhabitants, who, 
Mifiano saya, are more intent upon increasing their 
substance by agricultural and manufacturing industry, 
than on beautifying the town. They manufiseture cloths, 
taffeties, handkei^iefs, and other articles. Their fields, 
which are well irrigated, produce wheat, malae, pulse, 
wine, oil, silk, Ac.^ _ 

CONCEPCION; :a city of Chill, in the S. part of the 
Republic, cap. prov. of same name, on the right bank of 
the Biobio, B m. B. from its mouth, and about 270 m. 
a. S.W. Santiago; lat. 36” 43' 26" S., long. 73” 5' 2SP 
W. 8,000. (Amer, Almanac, 1838.) It stands u|lon 
a low neck of land between the Bloblo am the SIE. angle 
of the Bay of Conception, and occupies a sur&ce of 
oboutl sq. mile. Streets intersect each other at right 
angles; houses mostly only one story In height in con¬ 
sequence of the great fr^uency of earthquakes, and 
mw are built en^ly of unbaked bricks. Conception 
wa^rmerly a ilburlsbing town, containing several good 
bulBhagSi^Bnd as many as 20.000 inhab : previously to 
183Mit poisessed a massive cathedral, but this and the 


greater part of the d|tar were in that year totally de' 
■troyed by on oarthquiwie. It is the residence of a 
bishop and the military governor of the prov. Manufac¬ 
tures and trade are said tos.be at present of little im¬ 
portance. 

The Bay of Conception ia " a large square inlet, open 
on the N., while the S. and W. sides are formed by a high 
promontory jutting out from the main land, and bending 
into the shape of an elbow, eachgide being 8 or 4 leagues 
long.’* (Hall, Extr. from JouMal, II. w8.) The dia¬ 
meter of the space ^us encloseil is about 6 m. The 
mouth is divided by the island Qiilriquina, which lies 
across it, into 2 channels; the N. entrance has 80 fathoms 
water, diminishing gradually to 12 fkthoms In the middle 
of the bay; the S. entrance has 30 fathoms at Its com¬ 
mencement, and 11 fathoms at Its entrance into the 
Talcahuano anchorage. There are 8 harbours: that of 
Talcahuano, close to the small fortified town of the same 
name, under the promontory in the S.W. angle, is the 
most secure from winds, and that in which ships ge- 
norally lie. Full 12 fathoms water are found In all parts 
of the bay. within f m. of the beach; the holding ground 
Is excellent, and the bottom free from rocks. iMterr.) 

Conception was founded in 1763, after the destruction 
of the old city oT Penco by inundation, during an earth¬ 
quake. ( American Encyclopedia ; Hall ; Miera s . Geo- 
graphieal Journal, Arc.) 

CONCORD, a town of the U. S. of America, cap. 
New Hampshire, and seat of the state government, 
CO. Rockingham, on the Merrimack, 63 m. N.N.W. 
Boston. Pop. (1830) 3,720. It consists chiefly of two 
streets, extending for nearly 2 m. along the W. side of 
the river, which is here crossed by two bridges. It con¬ 
tains the State-house, a handsome stone building, and 
the state prison. The courts were removed to Concord 
irom Portsmouth in 1823. It is a town of Considerable 
trade, and has a water communlcajtion with Boston by 
means of the Merrimack and Middlesex canal. (Amc- 
f’fcan Ew^clopedia, Ac.) 

CONDE', a town of France, dei). du Nord, cap. cant., 
at the confluence of the Hague with the Escaut (Aeheldt), 
25 m. S.E. Lille. Fop. 5,297. It is strongly fortified by 
works constructed by Vauban; is well built, and con¬ 
tains a handsome tOwn-hall and a fine arsenal. A canal, 
15 m. in length, connects Condd with Mons, in the -Ne- 
therhands. It was taken by Louis XI. in 1478. 

CONDR' SUR NOIRE AU, a town of France, dip. 
Calvados, cap. cant., on the road between Caen and 
Domfront, 23 m. 8.S.W. the former. Fop. 6,450. lu 
buildings are generally heavy and Itiste i it contains, 
however, two old churches worthy of notice. It formerly 
possessed a castle with a large tower, but litUe now re¬ 
mains of that edifice. Jt has some commercial activity, 
and fabrics of woollen, cotton, and linen articles, cutlenr, 
Ac. {Hugo, art. Calvados^ 

CONDOM, a town of France, d£p. Gers, cm>. arrond., 
on a height tlie foot of which is washed by the Balse, 
which is here crossed by two bridges, 23 m. N.W. by N. 
Audi. Pop. {ex. com.) 3,^. It is ill built, latde et triste, 
but improving; is surrounded by boulevards pUmted with 
trees, and has numerous villas in its environs. In Its 
centre is a large open space, in which is.tiie parish 
church, formerly the cathedral, which, despite the muti¬ 
lations it has undqr^ne, is still a magnificent Gothic edi- 
flee. Pens, corks, earthenware, branity, woollen yam, and 
leather are produced here; and there is a brisk trade In 
corn, flour, wines, Ac. It has a tribunal of original ju¬ 
risdiction and a communal college. It owet its ori^n 
to a monasteiy, which existed in the 9th century, but 
was of a much earlier date. It was formerly the seat of 
a bishopric, once filled by Bossuet {Hugo j Diet. Giog., 

^ ^ONDRIEU, a town of France, d£p. Rhone, at the 
S. extremity of which it is situated, cap. cant, on tlie 
Rhone, 21 m. S. Lyons. Pop. 3,591. It has acquircil 
some celebrity for excellent white wines, the original 
plants producing which were, It Is said, brought thither * 
from Dalmatia by order of the emperor Probus. 

CONGLETON, a market town and bor. of England, 
CO. Chester, hund. Northwich, In a remarkably healthy 
situation, on the Dane, in a deep valley boraoring on 
Staflbrdsh.; 22 m. S. Manchester. Pop., 1821, 6,405; 
1831,9,352. But this refers only to the old bor., which 
extended over a space of 2.500 acres; a suburb, forming 
part of Buglawton township, has been added to the new 
municipal bor., fthlcb had, in 1881, a pop. of about lOiAoOL ■ 
The principal street It upwards of a mile In length, 
paved, and lighted with gas: It contains many ancient- 
houses of timber framing and plaster; at the W. end 
are many detached mansions, surrounded by gartos 
and shrubberies, and chiefly occupied-'by the more 
opulent manufacturers. *■* The town It *fricreasing 
rapidly In every direction. The Impulse given to iu 
trade oy the repeal of the duties on French (raw) silk 
caused an Increase of 60 per cent, in the pop. between 
1821 and 1831; and although in 1826 the tn^ reoelved 
a shock from wUdi tt took some time to recover, It (• 
S 8 3 
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now in • llourUhlng itate; oewiliMtoriei ue building, 
and at pment therd li a demand for labour that cannot 
beaupj^edlnthetown.*' (Mtm&ffpa/JhundaryJleport.) 
It hiu an Eplicopal chapel, lb the patronage of the cor¬ 
poration ; a Catholic and aereral large dlesentlng chapela; 
a grammarnic'hool, nominally free for the lona of bur- 
gestea (there are about 70 boya receivingdaaiic education, 
about l-9d of whom are joob of freemen, but all pay for 
tuition); an Infant aclidn, eatablUhed In 183S; aereral 
large Sunday-achoola; and many charitable faiatltutiona 
and bequeata, the latter chiefly held in truat by the cor. 
poratlon; a town-hall; new gaol, built In 1804; and 
public aaaembly-rooma, built In 1882, contlguoua to which 
la a modem market-place. Market, Sat. Silk la the 
ataple manufacture of the town; the allk-mlUa being 
moatly erected along the banka of the river. At present 
(1839) the trade conalata chiefly In the throwing of raw 
silk, the apinnlng of waate ditto, the manufkcture of 
thrown allk into plain ribands by power looms, of which 
there are about 334 in the* town, and the weaving of a 
few ribands and broad cloths by hand-looma. 'rhere are 
also 9 cotton minnlng factories, and a few tanneries and 
loather-mBnufactorlea: It was formerly noted for tagged 
leather thongs, called “Gongleton points.** Certain 
lands reserved under an enclosure act are held in trust 
for the benefit of the poor. The bor. is now divided 
into 3 wards, and governed by 6 aldermen and 18 conn- 
sellers. (OrmerotTi Cheshire i Lyson*sMag. Brit, s Pari. 
HeporU and Papers.) 

CONGO, otherwise LOWER or S. GUINEA, a 
country In S.W. Africa, to which various boundaries 
have bmn assigned by the old and more recent travellers. 
The Portuguese, who discovered it in 1487, included in 
Congo all the coast of W. Africa from Cape Lopez 
Gonsalvo (Loango), in lat. 0° 37' S., long. 8^ 3.V E., to 
Cape Negro, in fat. 1.30 5 (y long, no ijy r, . for they 
found the whole of that tract Inhabited by negro tribes, 
resembling each other in every respect, and subject to 
one paramount chief, called Mani-Congo (Sovereign of 
Congo); but in process of time this empire became dis- 
memtiered; inferior chiefs threw off their allegiance 
and erected separate kingdoms, which are at present 
known as Angola (a name now more frequently applied 
to the district over which all these kingdoms extend), 
Loango, Benguela, and lastly Congo Proper, the subject 
of this article. 

The bemadaries of Congo Proper are at present 
marked N. by the river Congo or Zaire, which at about 
lat. (P 3* separates it from Loango; S. by the river 
Dando.in lat. 9PW S., dividing it from Angola; W. the 
Congoese coast is washed by the S. Atlantic ocean, while 
to tno E. it has the unknown countries of Fugeno and 
Matamlm, tlie Mountains of the Sun, &c. According 
to the Investigations of Ritter, Congo consists of two 
distinct regions: that next to the sea, or the /i¥/o- 
ralt is low and flat, is traversed by many streams, and 
abounds in sandy deserts, but is elsewhere very fertile. 
The climate in this region is exceedingly unfkvourable; 
and pestilential emanations, and swarms of noxious ani- 
maU, expose the lives of tlie inhab. to perpetual danger. 
The other region consists of the terraces, or acclivities, 
ascending from the plain to the high table-land in the 
interior. This is by for the finest part of the country, 
and the richest, and most populous. The river Zaire, 
which dMcends from the interior to the coast, has its 
great cataracts in passing through this region. 

Thlsyivnr is a most conspicuous object In the topogra- 

g iy of Congo: it is a mamolficent stream, particularly 
wards its embouchure: It overflows during the rainy 
season, and fertilises the surrounding country; but these 
risings take place also in the dry season, elevating the 
current 7 ft.,—Increased to 12 It. by tlio rains. It is 
exceedingly deep; Massey’s soundhig-machine having 
indicated 113 fathoms, and yet the lead had not touched 
the bottom. In the upper .parts, the current varies in 
strength flrom 8| to 5 m. an hour, but is sufficiently 
strong in the diannel to prevent a transport entering 
the river without the aid of a poworfril sea-breeze. At 
about 140 m. from its mouth, the Zaire tuorowz to from 
300 to 500 yds. for about 40 m.: its banks bristling with 
precipitous masses of slate, .which sometimes intercept 
the stream, and form rapids and cataracU, called by 
the natives pettata. Beyond these craggy regions, the 
Zrire expands in breadth to 2, ^ and even to 4 m.: and 
near the place where Captain Tuckey was compelled to 
abandon nls Journey, the width and majestic appear¬ 
ance of ,tbe river, tne verdure of the land, which was 
here sreU peoplM, comblnfia to render the scene 
agreeable In the highest deg^. {Tuckers SnedUim, 
pp. 137-1.348. ; Jtmm. RoyM Qeom. Soe.^ lU* 220.) 

The banks of the Zaire, from its mouth fo Embommi 
(about 60 m.) are clothM with a most exuberant vm^ 
tation, presenting to the eye a continued forest of tall 
and nui^ic trees, clothed with foliage of never-fodiug 
verdure. . 

The supposed Identity of the Congo with the Nlgw 
wu long a question agitated among geographers^ and 


its decision was one of the objects of Tuckey's expe> 
dition. This question has been, os every one knows, 
set at rest by the Messrs. Lander. But It is sufficiently 
clear from the information collected by Tuckey, that 
rile Zaire, at no groat distance from the point to which 
be had ascended, divides into two gr^ arms, the 
most N. of which has its source In a lake or marsh. 

The naturtU proditetions of Congo have been admir¬ 
ably arranged Iw Frofessor Smith, a member of 
Tuckey’s expedition (who unhappily lost his life in 
the course of it), and Mr. Brown. Large trees are only 
found in the valleys, or thinly sprinkled Over Uie sides 
and summits of the hills, and consist for the most part 
of the Adansonia, Bombax peutandrumt Anihoeietsta, 
Masai^^a (native term, but allied Xo Ceerepia)^ EUeie 
gfrififrnrfr, ECaphia viniferOt and Paetdanus candelabrum. 
intermixed with these, on the alluvial banks of the 
Quorra, large patches of the Egyptian papyrus form a 
grand feature in the vegetarion. The emble produc 
tlons are maize, cassava, sweet and, bitter, two kinds of 
pulse, the Cytisut ct0an, a species of Phateolus, and 
ground nuts {Arachis hyjH^aa). The common yam, 
besides another species of Dioscorea^ so liittor as to 
require four days’ boiling before it be eatable, with the 
sugar-cane, capsicum, and tobacco, are alimentary plants 
of secondary Importance. The most valuable fruits ato 
plantains, papaws, limes, oranges, pine-apples, pump¬ 
kins, tamarinds, and a fruit about the size of a small 
plum, called safu. The plant, however, of most im¬ 
portance to the natives is the oil psdm {Ekeis gtMfhfcn. 
«i>), from which is extracted the best wine; this 
and two other species of palm (HapMa vinifera and a 
Hyphaa). are to the Congoese what the cocoa-tree is to 
many of the Asiatic islanders. .The indigenous fruits 
are the Anona senegalensiSt Sarcoeephalus^ a species of 
cream-fruit, Chrysobalanus. Jcaco, a species of Ximejda, 
and another of Anlidesina. { Professor^mitVs Journal 
in Tuckey’s work, with remarks thereon by Mr. Brown, 
passim ; Quarterly Review^ xviil.S.’M), a.*)!.) 

The a»hira/s .*ippear to be those chiefly which are found 
in every part of this great continent; lions, leopards, 
elephants, buffoloes, antelopes, wild hogs, porcupines, 
hares, monkeys, Ac. I’ho river abounds with good 
fish, and also with those huge monsters the hippopo¬ 
tamus and crocodile. Domestic animals are few and 
scarce; those mostly met with are hogs, goats, fowls, 
Muscovy ducks, and pigeons, and a few sheep, generally 
spotted with hair instead of wool. The narives eat 
tiiuse animals in a manner quite characteristic of their 
rooted laziness. They remove neither skin, feathers, 
nor hair; and scarcely worming them by the fire, tear 
the meat in pieces witn their teeth. (Dr. Leach and Mr. 
Crouch, in Appendix to Tuckoy’s work; Quarterly Re-, 
view, xvlll. 331.) 

Government, Population, fy:. — If wo may deiiend oti 
the traditions of tlie people, who have neither annals nor 
history, Congo was formerly a powerful empire under a 
single sovereign, or rather absolute despot. But it is 
evident, from the accounts of the early travellers, little 
os they are, in many respects, to be depended on, that, 
when first visited by Europeans, the government of 
Coi^ did not dlflbr materially in its form from what 
we find it at the present day; and that it consisted of a 
sort of confederal of small states under a principal sovc- 
reign. {Prevost, Htstofre GininOe des Voyages, v. 1—7.) 
It would appear, however, to be pretty certain that the 
power of the superior monarch has moterUdly declined 
during the last 200 years. At all events, Congo is now split 
into an infinite number of petty states or chenouships, 
each governed by a chenou or chief. These ckleftainshlpz 
would, in Europe, be said to be fleft, held under a prin¬ 
cipal lovereign, called Un^ or bHndy N* Congo, re¬ 
siding at Bansa Congo (St. Salvador ?). Bui it would 
seem that most of these chiefs affect a nearly total in¬ 
dependence; and being all despots in their own limited 
spheres, and frequently at war with each other, and with 
the principal sovereign, the country is uniformly almost 
IB a state of the most frlghtfUl anarchy. At the death 
df a chenou. It is not his son, but his brother or motomal 
uncle that succeeds him. 

The inhab. are laldby Tuckey tobe a mixed race; but 
the Portuguese never visited the country In such num¬ 
bers as to produce any impression on the physical cha¬ 
racter of the people; ana the Congoese are certainly 
one of the least fovoured negro varletlei. Speaking 
generally, they seem to be sunk in the lowest state of 
aegradadon. They are Incorrigibly indolent; have little 
or no dqthing; and though they rahe Indian com, agrk 
culture Is tai the lowest state, and they frequently sullEff 
the extremity of fomlne. Their relif^B Is the grossest 
species of feUclsm. (Srr p. 29.) The Fortuguoid'baving 
esttdillsfaed missions in different parts of the country: the 
natives sometimes exhibit in their redigion an odlooa 
mixture of Christtanicy and idolatry. They are profla to 
ail sorts of excesses and debauchery. The wome 
degraded to the condition of beasts of burden : 
prostitution to strangers is considered as a no 
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Mrt o( honitality. Still, however, they are not wholly 
dostltute ofgoodqualitiei; and areeald to be sincere, hos¬ 
pitable, and compassionate. Having been long a principal 
seat of the slave trade, a considerable part of ine disorders' 
tliat prevail in the country are with much probability 
ascribed to the enormities growing out of that detestable 
traffic. This Is said to Isolate one petty state from anothw, 
and to occasion perpetual wars; the slaves being mostly 
prisoners taken in ^battle, or kidnapped on the public 
roads. But, admitting the InOuence of these causes, still 
we apprehend tM the intellectual inferiority of the 
negro race Is at bottom the real cause itf the degraded 
condition of Congo, and of all the other negro states. 
The Congoese are said frequently to decapitate their 
prisoners, and bum tbdr bodies; and if such barbarity 
be practised when the prisoners may be sold, the per. 
sumption would seem to be that it would become much 
more prevalent were the traffic put an end to. (See 
passim; and JRiUer*s Geography French 

translation. 1.879-387.) ^ 

The country has been represented as very populous, 
and as studded with towns and villages swarming with 
Inhab. Carli, one of the early missionaries, gravely reports 
that a king of Congo marched against the Fortugueso at 
the head or an army of 900,000men 1 (Pretti)sr,t(di nqsrd.) 
But it is evident that a country in the state we have de¬ 
scribed cannot be thickly peopled; and, in point of feet, 
Tuckey states that the most, considerable ftanasa, or cap., 
of a petty state that he visited did not contain more than 
100 huts and 600 persons. In Embomma he found 60 huts, 
with fiOiTinhab.; and at Inga 70 houses, in which not more 
than 300 persons resided, ft is true that his observations in 
the intenor were not very extended; and he admits that 
the upper banks of the Zaire (where his operations un¬ 
happily ended) were considerably more populous than 
those towards the coast; but still it is abundantly certain 
that the accounts of the extraordinary pop. of the country 
have no better foundation than the imagination of the 
writers. According to the statements of the mission¬ 
aries, the cap. of the country, which they divided into 
six provinces, was built on a mountain about IdOm. from 
the sea, and w;is called by them St. Salvador. They 
8]>eak in the most extravagant terms of the beauty and 
salubrity of the situation. According to Carli, of whose 
statements wc have already given a specimen, it contained 
40,000 inhab.; and it bad several Christian churches, and 
a school under the direction of the Jesuits. But Merolla 
reports that in 1668 St. Salvador had suffered so much 
fiom the ravages of war, that the sovereign had trans¬ 
ferred his residence to liemba, and that the former had 
become a den of robbers. {Hixioire Gatirale dee Voyages, 
iv. 631.) There are no subsequent accounts of St. Sal¬ 
vador on which it would be safe to place any reliance. 

CONGOOlf, a sea-port town of Persia, prov. Pars, on 
the Persian Gulph, 130 m. S. by £. Schiraz. Pop. from 
6,000 to 7,000. It has on excellent roadstead, where a 
frigate may ride in safety In the most tempestuous wea¬ 
ther ; and good water and firewood may be procured 
in abundance. CKinneir's Peretan Empire, p. 81.) 

CONI, or CUNEO, a town of N. Italy, lUng. Sar 
dinia, cap. div. and prov., on a hill at the confiuence of 
the Stura and Gesso, 45 m. S. by W.Turin. Fop. 10,000. 
This was formerly a strong fortress, and sustained with¬ 
out capture various sieges, till being delivered up to the 
French they dismantled it in 1801. It Is stlU, how¬ 
ever, surrounded by a wall, with 2 gates; it has a 
cathedral, 8 other churches, a royal college, hospital, 
workiiouse, and some public baths. Its prindpal street 
is wide and handsome, and is lined throughout with 
porticoes: the other streets are. In feet, mere lanes. 
Coni Is the seat of a court of primary Jurisdiction, and a 
bishopric, and the residence of the intondente and mili¬ 
tary commandant of the div. It has tome silk febrlcs, 
and carries on a considerable trade, being a sort of 
entrepSi to Turin and Nice. {Rampoldis Mod, Trao,, 

^ ^ONJEVERAM {Canehipura,^ the golden dty), a 
considerable town of Ilindostan, .prov. Carnatic, distr. 
Chingleput, in which it Is the chief military station umlici 1 
the Madras presidenqr. It stands in a valley 86 
W.S.W. Madras, and 36 m. B. Arcot; lat \V 49^ 
long. 79° 4P E. It is tolerably populous, and covers a 
large space of ground, which is in great part occupied by 
extensive gardens and cocoa plantations. It has two 
remarkable pagodas; one, dadicated to Siva, contains 
many pillars handsomely sculiitured,and some well-carved 
figures of elqthants* Ac.; the other, which is smaller, 
has a gnat deal of curious workmanship and scufeture, 
which, for truth of proportion and delicacy of exe¬ 
cution, is scarcely surpassed by any other Hindoo edifice. 
There ere numerous weavers amongst the pop.; who 
manufecture red handkerchiefs, turbans, and cloths for 
native dresses. Small pagodas, and ehouUries, or travel¬ 
lers* houses, abound both in the town and its vicinity: 

of Conieveram is fertile, contains many sub- 
' s, and appears in a prosperous state. (He- 
‘.Cfna., 1.443,444.) 
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CONNAUGHT, one of the four provs. into which 
Irelaiid Is divided, on Its W. coast, containing the cos. of 
Galwiqr, Lelti1iQ» Mayb, Roscommon, and Sligo. (See 

**CoS5iicTICUT, one of the smallest of the U. 
States, la the N. part of the Union, between let. 40P 88^ 
and 490 ^ N., andlong. 71° 88^ and 78° fiO' W., having 
N. Maasachusetti, E. Rhode laland, W. New York, and 
S. I^g laland Sound: length, E. to IV., 90 m « average 
breadth,about82m.; area,about 4J0Osq.m. Fra.(1880) 
2^,668, of whom 28 only were slaves. It ranks third 
in the'Union as to denslta of pop., haring 68 Indivi¬ 
duals to the sq. m. Surnce generally uooulathig. A 
chain of mountains of inconsiderable hmght runs N. and 
S. through the W. part of the state. The prindpal river 
is the Connecticut: it rises in New Hampshire, and 
having passed through Mosaachuaetia, intersects this 
state nearly in its centre; and then bending to the 
B., fells into Long Island Sound, a little below New- 
haven, after a course of 410 m., 880 of which have been 
made navigable by means of locks and canaU. Along the 
coast are several excellent harbours: the best are those 
of N ew London and Newhaven. Climate very variable: 
an extreme degree of heat and cold are experimioed at 
diflbrent seasons; but the sky Is usually serene, and the 
country healthy. There are some sterile districts; but 
the soil is for the most part fertile, and (for America) 
well cultivated. European grains, Indlw coip, flax, 
hemp, and culinary vegetables, are raised in abundance; 
orchards are numerous, and apples soplentlAil that dder 
is a considerable product. The pasture-lands are good s 
large herds of cattle are reared, and butter and dieese 
arc made in large quantities. In 1836 there were 888,000 
sheep, which produced 829,800 lbs. of wool, value 418,796 
doll. Farms vary in size from 80 to 200 acres. There 
arc mines of iron ore, lead, and copper; but excepting 
the first, none of them are wrought. Marble, black-lead, 
porcelain clay, and freestone, are fo^d in many parts. 
The chalybeate waters of StalTord are celebrated. Manu^ 
factures occupy more attention than rural industry, and 
are more considerable, in proimrtion to the population, 
than in a^ other state of the Union, Rhode Island ex¬ 
cepted. The principal are those of cotton and woollen 
stuilii, iron and tin ware, leather, fire-arms, carrikges, 
powder, clocks, gin, snuff, Ac. In 1837 it had 81 banka, 
with a united cap. of 8,668,607 doll. A considerable 
coasting trade and traffic with the W. Indies are main¬ 
tained. The principal articles of export are cattle, horses, 
mules, grain, fish, candles, soap, batter, cheese, Ac. 
The state is divided into 8 counties. Hartford is the chief 
city, and is, in conjunction with Newhaven, the seat of 
govemm.; the other principal towns are Middletown, 
Mew London, and Norwich. These contain several col¬ 
leges, learned societies, and public schools. The state 
school-fund, founded in 1821, is the most considerable 
of any in the Union ; the capital, in 1832, was reported 
to have amounted to 1,902,957 doll., the number of per¬ 
sons deriving benefit from it 86,282, and the amount of 
Interest distributed in the same year 81 ,^80 doll. Yale 
College, founded at Saybrook in 1700, and removed In 
1716 to Newhaven, contains the finest cifoinet of minerals 
in the Union, and an extensive library. In 1888 it had 
411 students, being a greater number than any other 
college in the U. States. The legislature emsists of a 
senate of 12 mems., and a H. of Rcmrcsentarivei t 80 
towns sending 2, and the other towns 1 rep. each, tbdr 
total number, in 1837, being 208. The senators, repre¬ 
sentatives, governor, and llrat.-govemor are ell dected 
annually by the white male inhab. of the age of 81 years 
complete. Senators receive 2, and representatives l^dolL 
each during session, besides an dlowonce for travelling 
expenses. The judges of the supreme courts are ap¬ 
pointed by the assembly, and hold thdr offices during 
good behaviour, or until they are 70 years of age, when 
they must retire. Connecticut sends 6 mems. to the 
National H. of Representatives, and 2 senaton to the 
National Senate. The government was fixed on its nresent 
footing In 1818. This portion of the Union was first ro- 
lonlSM in 1638 and 1638, by 2 colonies united in 1668. 
,Its subsequent progress has been one of almost uninter¬ 
rupted prosMrlty. (Darby*s View qf Sir U. States, pp. 
491—493. t AMwe. Americana ; Atn/nrUnn Almanac.) 

CONSTANCE (an. Constantia, Gotm. Komtasm or 
Cosinitt), a city of the grand dueby of Bafien, cap. clrc. 
some name, or Seelnreis {Lake Circle), finely situated cm 
the Rhine, at the point where it emer^s fr'enn the Lake 
of Constance, 100 m. S.S.E. Carlsvihe, 86 m. B. Sebaff- 
hausen; lat. 47° 86' 10*^ N., long. 9° 8' B. Fop. (1838) 
6,230 {Bergkaus), mostly • Catholics. Constance is e- 
highly Interesting city, from its historical assocfetioiis. 
In the 18th century ft is said to have contained from 
30,000 to 40,000 inhab.: and its streets and many of its 
buildings remdn unaltered since that period, thou|fe 
several of them are wholly, or almost wholly, deserted, it 
is fortified by a wall flanked with towers, and surround^ 
by a ditch; has three suburbs, one of which, Feters- 
hausen, is on the opposite bank of the Rhine, but oom* 

S ■ 4 
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municatei with city long covered wooden bridge 
bant opoa •tone pleiiC. The cathedral or minuter^ begun 
in 106St il a haitritooine Gothic structure trith a lofty 
•tceplc, commanding an extensive view of the lake and 
eoontry, aa far as the mountains of Voralberg and the 
Orisons. The doors of the main portal are curiously 
carved $ and the choir is supported ^ 16 pillars, each of 
a single block. A fine high dtar, and several interesting 
\ tombs and relies, attest the ancient wealth and grandeur 
' ^ of the see, which was formerly the most considerable in 
Germany, and had large possessions in, and JuMsdlction 
over, Swltserland. A plate of metal let into ths' floor of 
this cathedral, near the entrance, marks the spot where 
John Huss stood when he was condemned in 1415. The 
Franciscan convent, the first prison of Huss, is now a 
ruin; and the Dominican convent, to which he was after¬ 
wards removed, has been convert^ into a cotton factory. 
The kattfham (market-hall), erected In 1388, is interest- 

of the famous council 


il _ 

of Constant, held from 1414 to lllS. The concourse of 
ecclesiastics and others, ftom all parts of Christendom, 
at this council was such that not only the houses in the 
town were crowded, but booths were erected in the 
streets, while thousands orpllgrlms were encamped in the 
adjacent fields. Kellgious processions, dramatic represent. 
atlouB, and entertaTnments of every description, hourly 
succeeded each other; and thousands of individuals were 
einuloyed solely in transi)orting thither the choicest deli¬ 
cacies of Europe. The great object of this council was to 
vindicate the authority of general councils, to which the 
Uomati pontiff was declared to be amenable. And having 
done this, the council proceeded to depose three popes or 
antlnopes, John XXlIl., Gregory XI1., and Benedict 
Xlll.; they next elected Martin v., and thus put an end 
to a schism which had lasted 40 years. But, notwith¬ 
standing its merit in these resnects, the council of Con¬ 
stance is justly infamous, for the treacherous seiauro and 
execution of John Huss and Jerome of Prague, notwith. 
standing the safe-conduct granted to the former by the 
emperor Siglsmund, tho president of the assembly, who 
waiitjed power or inclination effectually to riiidicate his 
pledge. Huss suffered at the stake, on the 6th of July, 
1415; and Jerome, who had attcnde<l him to the council, 
was burnt on the 30th of May, 14161 The opinions of 
Wycliffe wore also condemned; and an order was i$<iiKHi 
to rommit his works and bones to the flames. Various 
relics of this period, and a collection of Roman and Ger. 
imiii antiquities found in the neighbourhood, are pre¬ 
served In the kaf^aus, 

Constance contains an ancient palace, a lyceum, an 
hospital, a conventual school for females, several collec¬ 
tions of art and science, and a theatre. The suburb of 
IVterhaiisen contains a ^and ducal residence, formerly 
n Benedictine abbey; thatofKreusIingen is fortified, and 
possesses a convent, in the church of wliiph there is some 
elaborate carving. The suburb of Bruhl is the scene 
of tho martyrdom of Huss and Jerome. On the bridge 
ucross the tthiqe there are mills for various purposes. 

Constance is the seat of the circle and district govern¬ 
ment. It was a place of considerable commercial Im- 
iMirunce till the period of the Reformation, since whlcli 
it has, until very recently, progressively declined. The 
chief resources of Its inhab. are derived flrom the culture 
of fruit and*VMetahles, some trade, the navigation of the 
lake, and a few manufactures, chiefly of cotton cloth 
and yum, and silk fabrics, which have latterly been a 
goml deal extended. This is one of the oldest towns in 
Germany. It was founded or enlarged by the Romans 
in the 4th century. ^ It was a free imperial city till 1548, 
when Charles V. placei^ it under the ban of the empire: 
next year it was attached to the Austrian dominions, and 
in 1805 to those of Baden. ( Berghaus^ AUg, Jjanier und 
Voikerkundi Schrdber, Guide du Min j Moeheim'i 
Church HUtory. ill. 416.) 

CONSTANCE (LAKE OF) iMcut BHjgatUinut 
or Sueeicuit Germ. Bodentee)^ a lake of Central Europe, 
Die largest belonging to Germany, between lat. 47^ SO* 
and 47» 49' M., and long. 90 iF 80" and 9° 45' E 
tairrounded by the territories of Baden, Wirtemberi 
Bavaria; Austria (Vorarlberg), and Switzerland. liengtl 
N.W. to8.E.,about 34m.,greatest breadth about 84m.; 
area, kbgUt MO 04 . m.; elevation above the level or the 
Rca, 1,955 ft.; greatest depth, 964 ft. Itsmost N. portion 
consists of a narrow prolongation, called the Meberllng 
T4ake. The Rhine enters the Lake of Constance on the 
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resort of the king of Wirtemberg, Mlersbiirg, and Ne> 
berling,in Baden; Arbon, in Switzerland: and Bregenz, 
in the Austrian dominions. The waters of this lake are 
green, clear, and subject to sudden risings, the cause ol 
which has not been satisfactorily explalnod. Numerous 
aquatic birds and Cruetacea Inhabit this lake ^ and it is 
abundantly stocked with fish. Its navigation is some¬ 
what dangerous, owing to sudden squalls: considerable 
traffic, however, takes place upon It, and two or three 
steam-boats run several times a week from Constance to 
the diflbrent ports situated around it (Cannabichs 
Schreiber, Qmite du Bhinj Schutxj dUjg. Brdkunde, 

^GONSTANTINA (vulg. KotanUnah), an Inland 
city of N. Afirica, Algeria, cap. of its E. prov., beyond 
the Lesser Atlas, on a peninsulated height, surrounded 
on three sides by the Rummel, or Wad-el-Keblr {Amp- 
toga of the ancients), wliich runs in part through a deep 
ravine, crossed by an ancient bridge, 114 yards above the 
water, and 113yards in length; 190m. E.S.B. Algiers; 
lat. 86<^ 24' N., long. 6° fK K. The hill, on which tho 
city stands, appears to have been separated ftom the 
opposite heignts of Bctah-el-Mansurah by an earth¬ 
quake, or some other natural convulsion. On the S.W. 
side it gradually declines dftwnwards to the plain, and 
on that side only the city is accessible. The present 
city is about 11 in. in circ. Pop. probably about 25;000, 
of whom, exclusive of the garrison, a half may be Ka- 
brles, a fourth Moors, and the rest Turks and Jews. 
The ancient city was much larger, extending on tho 
other side of the ravine, and d<iwn into the plain 

Constontina is strong, as well by art as by nature: 
the walls on the land side are 5 ft. thick, and have, in 
many parts, casemates behind them. There are 4 gates, 
all of Arabic construction, built however, in great part, 
of the materials of Uuumn edifices: the superb gates, 
with columns of red marble, mentioned by former tra¬ 
vellers, no longer exist. On its N. side, on the most 
elevated part of the plateau, is the Kasha, or citadel, 
occupying tho site whore a as formerly the Numidian 
citadel, and more recently the Roman capital, parts of 
both which edifices still exist. The palace, built a ithin 
these fca' years, is a large eilifice, handsomely fitted up. 
There are said to be 13 mosques, exclusive of chapels, 
Ac., but none of them deserve any especial notice. 
Streets narrow and dirty; houses generally two stories 
high, covered with tiled roofs, d dot tiVinej they are con¬ 
structed of brick, raised on a foundation of stones, the 
remains of the niicieut buildings. Many of them are 
largo and well furnished, and there arc no indications 
of extreme jiovcrty in any class of the iuhabltanis. 
There are many remains of* antiquity; but these Inne 
suffeied much of late years, having been taken down, 
and employed as materials for the fortifications. Tlie 
bridge over the ravine, already alluded to, was originally 
constructed by the Romans. There are also several 
Roman cisterns, a church, probably of the a»ra of Con¬ 
stantine, with arches, Ac. The inhabitants arc indus¬ 
trious : the principal manufactures are those of saddles, 
bridles, boots, slippers, and garters, a few coarse 
blankets are also made; and the late bey employed 25 men 
in the manufacture of gunpowder. A considerable 
trade is carried on with the S., tho inhab. receiving 
gold-dust, ostrich feathers, slaves, and the finer sort of 
haiks, both silk and wool, in return for com, saddlery, 
and articles of European manufacture. From 1,200 to 
1,500 male-loads of corn used to be annually sent to 
Tunis. The land round the town is fertile, and mostly 
belongs to the community. The actual cultivators pay 
four fifths of the produce as rent. 

A French force of 8,000 were foiled in on attempt to 
toko this city in 1836, and suffered much on their 
retreat. In the*following veor another French army, 


S.B., and Issues fttrni Its N.W. extremity at the city of 
Coostanoe, oomiectin^it with the lake called the Unter or 
Zoller^e^, iriilch contains the fertile isl. of Relchenau,aDd 
is BometlmeB considered part of the Lake of Constance. 
The banks of the latter are mostly flat or gently andiUat- 
iim, and dfstingnisbed for their fertility. Tbm abound 
with corn-fields and orchards, and some tolerable wine Is 
on them. The S. shore especially Is studded 
with a picturesque line of ruined castles and other re¬ 
maim of the middle ages; and both sides are crowded 
with nnmoioils towns and villages, tho principal of which 
ixv Landau, in Bavaria; Friederichshausen, a summer 


proceeding from Bona, sat aown before It on the 6th oi 
October, and took It by storm, after a desperate resist¬ 
ance, on the 13th of the same month. {Tableau dela 
Situation^ Ac. p. 80.; Shaw, p. 60—62.| Journ. qf Geog. 
c., x^efoty, vilf. 48,49, Ac.) 

l^fi'Aj^ONSTANTINOPLE, so called from its 
S , Ifounder,* or rather restorer, Constantine the 
Great (Turk. StamJbotU), a famous city oi 
Turkey in Europe, cap. of the Turkish do« 
minions, and the first city of the Mohammedan 
world, a distinction which it has held since 1453 , 
when it ceased to be the cap. of the Eastern 
empire. Its situation, whether considered in a 
commercial or political point of view, is the finesl 
imaginable; and it seems naturally fitted to be 
the metropolis of an extensive empire. It occu¬ 
pies a triangular promontory near the E. extre¬ 
mity of the prov. of lioumclia (an. Thrac^f al 
the junction of the sea of Marmara, wiiK the 
Thracian Bosphorus, or Channel of Confiuiti- 
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^ nople, being separated from its suburbs of Ga* 
lata, Pera, and Cussiin-Pasha by the noble har¬ 
bour called the Golden Horn, Jat 41^ 0' 12^ N.; 
long. 28*^ 59^ £. Pop. uncertain, but sup¬ 

posed to amount, exclusive of its suburbs, to 
about 400,000, and, together with them (ScutaH 
being excepted), to perhaps 500,000 or 550,000. 

It is shuied somewhat like a harp; the longest side of 
the triangle being towards the sea of Marmara, and the 
shortest towards the ** Golden Horn.** Its length E, to 
W. is about 3} m.; breadth varies from 1 to 4 m. Its 
clrc. has been variously estimated at from 10 to 23 m.; 
but measured upon the maps of Kaufibr and Le Che¬ 
valier, it appears to be about 12| m. in circuit, and con¬ 
tains, according to Dallaway and Gibbon, an area of 
about 3,000 acres. Like Rome, Constantinople has been 
built on seven hills, six of which may be observed, dis¬ 
tinctly enotgh, from the port, to rise progressively above 
each other from the level of the sea to 200 feet above it; 
the seventh hill, to the 8. W. of the others, occupies more 
than one-third of the entire area of the dty. Each of 
these hills affords a site to some conspicuous edifice. The 
first is occupied by the Seraglio; the second crowned 
with the Burnt Pillar, erected by Constantine, and the 
mosque of Othman; tlie mosques of the sultans Soly- 
maii, Mohammed, and Selim, stand on the summits 
of the third, fourth, and fifth; the W. walls of the city 
run along the top of the sixth; and the Pillar of Arcadlus 
was erected upon the seventh. . 

This amphitheatre of peopled hills, with itr innume- 
rable cupolas and minarets Interspersed with tail dark 
cypresses, and its almost unrivalled port, crowded with 
the vessels of all nations, has, externally, a most im¬ 
posing aspect, to wliich its interior forms a lamentable 
contrast. Ibc expectations of the stranger are, perhaps, 
no where more deceived. The streets are narrow, 
crooked, steep, dark, ill-paved, or not paved at all, and 
dirty; thoue^, by reason of the slope of the ground on 
either sifte towards the sea and harbour, and the great 
number of public fountains, much of the filth is conve¬ 
niently cleared away. Adrlanople Street, running from the 
gate of the same name to the Seraglio, is the only one 
deserving the name of street; the rest are mere lanes. 

The houses are mostly small and low, being built of wood, 
earth, or, at the best, of rough or unhewn stone. It is the 
palaces, mosques, bagnios, bazaars, khans, &c. that make 
so splendid a show at n distance. Dallaway (Comtantu 
nople^ p. 70.) aiul Sir J. Hobhouse believe that it} streets 
were anciently not more regular than at present; and 
that from the frequent and sudden devastations by fire, 
mentioned by the Byzantine historians, its houses were 
formerly, as now, built mostly of wood'or 'other fragile 
materials. About a century after its restoration, Con¬ 
stantinople is reported (Gt&6on, ch. xvii.) to have con. 
tained ,** a capitol, or school of learning, a circus, 2 
theatres, 8 public and 1<’>3 private baths, 52 porticos, 5 
granaries, 8 aqueducts, or reservoirs of water, 4 spa¬ 
cious halls for the meetings of the senate' or courts 
of Justice, 14 churches, 14 squares, 344 streets, and 
4,388 houses, which, for their size or beauty, deserved 
to be distinguished from the multitude of plebeian habi¬ 
tations.’* It contains, at present, 14 royal and 332 other 
mosques, or houses of Mohammedan worship, 40 colleges 
of Mohammedan priests, 183 hospitals, 86 Christian 
churches, several synagogues, 130 public baths, nearly 
200 khans, and numerous coffee-houses, caravanserais, 
and public fountains; besides some extensive subterro* 
neon cisterns, the aqueduct of Valens, sevpra] 'remark¬ 
able pillars and obelisks erected by the Gren emperors, 
and other monuments which, togethen with the walls, 
the castle of ** Seven 'J'owers,'* Ac. are Interesting remains 
of antiquity, and for the most part; in a toleral^ state of 
preservation. (Andrdonsu, p. 124.; Cours Mitkodique de 
GiographWf p. 62 .*i. ; Hob/unue,) 

Constantine surrounded tlie city with walls, chiefly of 
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the other sides of the city the walls are only double, and, 
generally npeaking, not so lofty. They are frequently 
addmed with crosses and other ornaments, which have 
not been removed by,the Turks; and in many parts 
there are bas-reliefii. and inscriptions by the Greek em¬ 
perors who have built or repaired the several portions, 
when Dr. Clarke visited tne place, be says there were 
In all 473 mural towers, and probab^ about the some 
number still exist. 

Constantinople originally possessed 48 gates, 18 of 
which opened on the lafiu side, 18 towards the Golden 
Horn, and 18 towards the Propontis. Onlyrgntes now 
exist, or are otpresmit used, on the Jand sue^tfae centre 
one of which, the TVp^fatpoMifV or Cann(m Got^ it the 
Porta Sancti Bomgmt through, which Mohammed If. 
made his triumphal entry into the city. Near the S.W. 
angle of the city is the Heptapp rg hm, or castle of 
** Seven Towers** (though it has now but 4 towers), on 
irregular fortress, supposed to have been, built about 
the year 1000. It w'os enlarged In succeeding ages, and 
in great part rebuilt by mohammedlL, who made it 
a state prison, it being useless as a fortress. The 
Golden Gate, erected by Theodosius to commemorate 
his victory over Maximus, was originally proflisely orna¬ 
mented with beaten gold, and surmounted bv a gilded 
bronze statue of Victory. Mohaibmed II. wailed It up. 
When Wbeler saw it, It was still adorned with bas-reliefs, 
in white marble, representing several scenes of classic 
mythology; but these must have diaappeaiwd, since 
more recent travellers speak of It as on{y am orainaiy 
arch between two large marble pillars, and oniamentea 
with Corinthian pilasters, ** d*un style asiez mfidiocre.”^ 

The ancient Byzantium, found^ by Byzas the Me- 
garean, n.c. 656, and ultimately destroyeu by Sevems, 
not long before the building of Constantinople, OMupled 
the first hill or apex of the triangle, at present the site 
of the seraglio. Its walls, accordlnAto Herodiatt, were 
Cyclopean, and so ikilflilly adjusted that thCT seempd . 
like one entire mass. Most authors say that there orO 



streets.^' The seraglio, whfch Is believed to be of about 
the same extent as the ancient l^antium, is nearly 
triangular, about 3 m. in circuit, and entirely surrounded 
by walls; those of the city forming its boundary towards 
the port and sea of Marmara, while on the W. it is shut 
in by a lofty wall with gates and towers, built by Mo 
homined II., soon after the capture of Constantinople. 
Its whole surface Is ** Irregularly covered with detached 
suites of apartments, baths, mosques, kiosks, gardens, 
and groves of f^rcss.** The apartments are chiefly on 
the top of the hill, and the gardens below, stretching to 
the sea. Though externally picturesque, from the con¬ 
trast of its light and elegant minarets, with Its dark, 
solemn, and stately trees, the seraglio is unmarked by 
any thing to characterise it as the'nabitatlon of royalty. 
Toe greater part of its Interior is not open to the public; 
but those acquainted with It say that It contains little 
worthy of admiration, and that that little has been im¬ 
ported from Europe. The palace consists of various 
parts built at different times, and according to the taste 
of successive sultans, without any regard to uniformity 
or architectural' rule; and it is, therefore, a heap ot 
houses clustered tog^her without any kind eff order. 
Outside are two courts, the first of which Is free to 
all persons, and is entered by the Bab-arhoomajtSn or 
SwUme PortCt the principal of the gates on the side, 
—a i^derous, unsightly structure, covered with Arabic 
irded by 50 porters, and having a niche 
In front, In which the beads of state 


inscrin 
on either sic 


ofibnders are publicly exposed. 

clous area into which this gate 1_ 

At$gust$\ contains the mint, the vizier's 


The Irregular but spa- 

* ‘ - the Fontm 

, and other 


state oflices, the infirmaries for the sick beloiipng to the 
seraglio, and the church of St. Irene, believed to have 
been built by Constantine, and in which the second 


freestone, flanked at variable distances by towers. Thes^fiteneral council was held by Theodosius. {Andr6QUu^ 
have been in many parts demolished at dlfibrent periodtfKfl.) This church refemblbs St. Sophia on a small scale, 
by the violence of the sea, and by frequent earthquakes,H and cimtainB much marble and mogidc-work: the Turks 


and on the side facing the port ve especially in a 
very ruinous state. The city was Increased towards 
the W. by Theodosius II., who built the walls on the 
land side which still bear his name. These consist of a 
triple range, riringone above q^other, about 18 ft. apart, 
and defended on the outside by a ditch 25 to 80 ft. broad, 
and 12 to 16 ft. deep. The outer wall is now very much 
dilapidated, and in many places is only a little above the 
level of the edge of the ditch; it seems never to have had 
any towers. The second wall Is about 12 ft. in height, 
and frimisbed with towers, of various shapes, from 50 to 
100 yards apart. The third waU is above 20 ft. high, 
and Its towers, which answer to those of the second, are 
^«|il ttroportloned. These walls ore constructed of 
altondb courses of brick and stone; and the inner ones, 
iintwiAtanding the ravages of time, oartliquakes, and 
tiumerolu sieges, are ttlU tolerably perfect. On both 


have converted It Into an arsenal, llie second quadraaglo 
is nnaller, being about 800 paces only hi diameter, but is 
more regular and bandsome than the former. It is laid 
out In turf, intersected by paved walks, and supplied with 
fountains. On the left band qre the treasnry, the divan, 
or hall of Justice, and the OBmller stables (the larger 
stables containing, according to Toutwefort, 1,000 horsea, 
are in another place, fhclng the sea of Marmara). On 
the right are the oflices of the oHendonts, 9 kitchens, 
and the entrance to the private apertments. All round 
the court runs a low galleiy, covered with lead, and aup- 
ported by columns of marble. At .its fiirtber end is the 
tall Corinthian column, erected by Theodosius the Great 
to commemorate his victory over the Goths; and near H 
arc the Babo-Soadi, “ Gates of health and happiness,** 
which lead to the throne-hall, the royal library, the 
apartments of the sultan, thg harem, and other suites of 
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noon, OBDMUfliad with « mtly, but toslelew, magd^ 
iMMi. l^o OMrane-haU Is iidla^ lofty, built In great 
gut of Uid adorned wltb bandiome marble 

eolaaiiii itatned glam windowf. The throne Itself 

U«€|BQ^af'fetfet ftbund, with Jewels, supported by 

ftwr eblaiQiis oorered with gold, pewls, ana precious 
atanesi hot its, aflhct is destroyed by hone-taUs, and 
othw paltiy ornaments, suspended from the roof. Tim 
state apartments closely resemble each otimr; their 
ehlef dirnitare consists of sofiu, carpets, and mirrors. 
The walls are walnsootted with Jasper, mother^f-pevl, 
and TeneUed ivory inlaid with mosaic flowus, land¬ 
scapes, and sentences in Arabic. The pavilions' of the 
harem are built upon arches, ftnd^scofiBd by domes 
covered with load or spliet w4^ giUea crescents. They 
have many balconies, gaUerl^ IMh eto^Atc. Baths of 
marble and poroelsltO» Vloh parnHi overlooking the 
sea, muble basins, aod spoutfM founbins, are sprinkled 
over the rest of th<sanlicevdtlii|i.the seraglio. The 
numbu of inmates, and ^|iers'connected with the 
seraglio, bate baen aitimatealt upwards of 111,060; but 
this IS. probidily, mueh'bqrood the muk. All are pro¬ 
vided for by the sultan. And Toumefort (Left. v. vol. U. 

£ 184.) states that, when he ylsi^ the plaM, besides 
,000 oxen yearly, the purvemrs flimlshed for the use 


hundred architects, and tba labour of the ton thouiaod 
workmen, the wealth of an empire, and the Ingenuity 
of presiding angels, had raised a stupandous monumeift 
of the heavy mediocrity which distinguished the pfodne- 
tipns of the sUtti century from the perfect qmetmens. 
ofahimplerage.'* 

tracers agree in preferring the mosques of 
Bplyman the Magnificent, and Achmet to St. SoDbia. 


geons, and 00 green geese. But notwithstanding the 
general aecaracy of Toumefort, we have no doubt that 
lb this instance he wu misled, and that Mr. Blllott 
0.605.) has done right In mlecting this statement. 

On the tbM hlU is the Eski Serai, or Old Palace, 
said to have been the residence of the later Greek em¬ 
perors ; a building surrounded by a lofty octangulu 
wall about 1 m. in circuit, and to whldi, when a sultan 
dlaa, hia buem is removed. It presents nothing ramuk- 
able. B 

The mosques of Constantinople have all an open 
space around them, generally planted with trees, and 
refreshed fay fountdns. The principal mosque, the 
celebrated St. Sophia, stands on the W. declivity of the 
first hill, near the Sublime Forte of the Seraglio, dt was 
begun imd finished under the emperor Justinian, be¬ 
tween the years Ofil and 587. It is In the form of a 
Greek cross, 966 feet In length, by 943 feet wide, or 
about 8-5thi the length of St. Paul's London, by nearly 
the same wlllth; and surmounted in Its centre by a 
dome, tile mlddle-of which is 180 feet above the floor. 
The dome is of an elliptical form, and much too flat to 
be externally beauttflil, its height not exceeding l-6th 
part of the (uameter; which is 115 feet, or 15 feet more 
than that of the dome of St. Paul's, and 18 feet less than 
that of St. Peter's at Rome. It is lighted by 94 win¬ 
dows ranged round its circumference, and rests upon 
four strong arches, the weight of which is firmly sup¬ 
ported by four massive plleiL^itrengthened on the N. and 
8. sides by four cefiumns of Egyptian granite. The pre¬ 
sent dome isnoicoeval with thobuildlng: tife original one, 
which was less lofty, and more circular, having been 
thrown down 1^ an earthquake 91 years after its erection. 
There are, besides, 9 large and 6 smaller semi-domes, 


;8oly]^ the Magnificent, and Achmet, to St. Sophia. 
I The former of these, called the B<fiymani^was buUt in 
;1666| of the ruins of the diurdi of St. Euphemia at 
Cbamedon.. It to 916 ft. in length fay 910 ft. broad, aqd 
a handsome dome, supported on four columns of 
Thebaic granite 60 ft. high, pavements, galleries, Ac. of 
marble, several 'minor cupolas, 4 fine minarets at the 
jmgles, a spacious court-yard leading to It, with gal¬ 
lerias of green marble on either side, and 96 leaded 
cupolas, and a very handsome gate of entrance ascended 
toV/a flight of at least 20 marble steps. The whole of 
this mosque is in very .'good taste. .Bc(hlnd It, In an 
enclosed court shaded with trees, to the xnaiisoleum of 
Solyman, an octagonal building, and the handsomest of 
all the royal sepulchral mqauments, which are very 
.numerous in the city. The masque of Achmet I., between 
$t. Sophia and the Propontis, was constructed in 1610, 
and has a very beautiful marble pavement. It to the 
only mosque which possesses six minarets. These are 
of extraordinary height and beauty, and each has three 
Saracenic galleries surrounding It. The Osmanifi, or 
mosque of Othman, completed in 1755, haa a light and 
elegant dome, and is testefolly ornamented. The other 
I principal mosques are those of Mohammed IL, Baloset, 

I Selim 11., Mustapha 111., the Validea, Ac. The last 
: named, founded by the mother of Mohammed IV,, cen- 
I tains a double row of fine marble pillars, chiefly brought 
I from the ruins of Troy. Another mosque has become 
I an object of curiosity, from fts containing a saroiphagus, 
sttppoMd to have b^ that of Constantine the Great. 

a of the mosques have, like St Sophia, been for- 
Greek churches: the remainder have been erected 
/ by the Turkish sovereigns, the vtolei^, or weal¬ 
thy individuals. The royal foundations comprise a 
college, with a public library, an hospital, and an alms¬ 
house ; and the mosques in general have attached to 
them some charitable institutions. They derive their 
revenues from villages and lands belonging to them, 
and held by a tenure not dissimilar to that of our 
church-lands. The incomes of some of the mosques 
are very large; that of St. Sophia has been said to 
I amount to 800,000 livres annually ilJobhouse ): Dalla- 
way says 3,000f. (p. 58.) 

The largest space in Constantinople is the AUISeidan, 
or Horse-course, the ancient Hippodrome. It Is at pre¬ 
sent 300 yards long, by 150 wide. {EUioU.) In it for. 
merly stood tlie celebrated group of 4 horses, originally 
transported thither from Rome, and afterwards removed 
to the cathedral of St. Mark, at Venice. It still contains 
the nanite obelisk from Thebes, set up by Theodosius 
I the Great; the broken pyramid of Constantine Porphy- 
rogenltus, shorn of its bronze plates; and, between the 


the whole of which blending Internally with the prin¬ 
cipal one, fonpa eltogether a magnificent expanse of 
roof. Four nJaarets, but each of a different shape, have 
been edded lo this mosque by the Mohammedans. 
The building haa been outwardly so much patched and 
propped up m different ages, that it has fost whatever 
neauiy it nuy have originally possessed, and to now a 
heavy, unwiwdy. and conftiMa-looklng mass. It ir 
eiftered on the w. side'by a double vestibule about 
88 ft... hi breadth, whidi communicates with the inte¬ 
rior by nine bronze doors, ornamented with bas-relieft 
in mtible. The interior is spacious and imposing, not 
oetng broken ^ atoleii or choirs; but the vartogated 
marble floor to covered with mats and carpeta; the 
mosaics of the dome, Ac., have been whitewashed over 
by the Turks t the colossal seraphim and other iculp- 
turaa have been in great part destroyed, and the general 
emep d^eeil to fpolled fay **a thousand Httie corda^ 
doomfog from the summit to within 4 ft. of the pave- 
nSfft ana havlim at the end of tliem lamps of coloured 
glaiihfrm ostneh-eggs, artificial horse-sails, vases and 
gliflwt 'm eryftal, ana other mean omamentii." (tfeh- 
Tim bttUdlBg to said to contain nfleofttinna of 
manila, franlte* poiphyiy. uerd amtique, Ac., many of 
which were bteugnt fnmvm temple of the Sun, built by 
Aterelian, the ten^ of fifana at Ephesijfl, and otfier 
Ancient atruoturei. The onft of the baUomg, owing to 


, owing to 


the ambigidty of fho Byzantine htotorlans, cannot be and only 14 ft. of It are now above ground. {Mlawaif. 
accurately dtearmlnadt nut Gibbon Obiervea'(XtocMte p. 118, 114.) Dallaway readily tra^ the vestiges of 
omi Fall, ch.xl.>, that **the sum of one million star- tho'JhsHxJtenpalace,bimtbyThaodoslus 11. opposite tira 


EUiolt describes it as being at present about 12 ft. 
high; mutilated at the top, and much Injured in the 
centre. Close to the Hippodrome formerly stood the 
imperial palace, the senate-house, and the forum. No 
ranalns of these exist. The Hippodrome continues to 
be used by the Turks for feats of activityi both on horse¬ 
back and on foot. 

In the Adrlanople Street is the " Burnt Pillar," so 
called from its having been blackened by repeated confla¬ 
grations. It was erected by Constantine the Great, and 
was originally 190 ft. In height, and composed of lOblocks 
of porphyry, each upwards of 9 ft. high, and 36 ft. in cir- 
cumfere^, resting on a marble pedestal 90 ft. in bright. 
The Joints of the column were ooupealed by embossed 
brass or iron boons, and the whole supporiM a colossal 
Inronie statue ct Apollo, said to have been the work of 
IPhUfias. iOibbou, cn.xvll.) The statue and flof the blocks 
were thrown down br Ugntning in 1150, and the whole 
fai^ht to now only 90 ft. In the centre of the city the pil¬ 
lar of Marcian mw be seen, enclosed In a private gartlen. 
It to of gtanlteTvm a Corinthian capital of white mar¬ 
ble, surmounted by an urn of the same materials The 
finest of all, the Arcadlati or Btotorical column, erected 
early In the 5th emtum^and covered^irite a sertos of 
bas-rrilefe, representtog tim victories of Theodosius the 
Great, was tura donm at the end of the 17tfa century, 
and only 14 ft. of It are now above ground. {Mtawau. 
p. 118, 114.) Dallway readily tra^ the vestiges of 


ling to tile result of the lowest computation."* Tet 
wltii oU this, Justinian seems to have foiled In miA- 


sazs of It,—" My impression was, that the skill of the one 


Sea of Mpnuan. 
The means for 


with wa- 
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^ It wu origiDally built by the ein|»eror Hadrian; and re- f Oecaafondly them realdenoee are not Ul-conitructed«. 
built first by Vsleni, and a^dn by Solyman the Blagnlfl- but the commcm dw^lngs are mere coBifortteBa wooden 
cent. It rufis from the summit of the third to that of the boxes, with unglased windows, and without ^re-places, 
fourth Jiili; conititihg of a double tier of 40 Gothic (Datlawa^.) House-rent is said to be higher in Conitan- 
arches in alternate layers of stone and brick. It is in tinoplw than in any other city Jn the world: this is as- 
some parts considerably dilig>idated, and its B. extrenilty cribed to the frequenqr of fires, a house not being reck- 
especially is much injured. Andrdossy estimates that it oned worth more than 0 years* purdiase^ If so mudk. 
was orMnally nearly 1,280 yards in length; it is now, he The fact is, that these fires are yeiy often ifiteotional; 
says, 6^ yards long, and about 74 ft. in height, (^n- and that* they are resorted to for the same purpose that 
p. 432.) There are sereral other aqueducts on public meetings and petitions are got up in Bndand— 
both sides the port, which, as well as the hnuftt, or re- to make the sultan aware of the putdic discontent, and 
serroirs, without the walls, were chiefly the work of the of the necessity of appeasing it 1 A striking instance of 
Greek emperors, though they hare been augmented and this sort is given by Porter {ObtenaUom on Ute Tmrko, 
kept in re^r 1^ the Turkish sultans. All the water that p. 92.), and similar instances may be found In other tm- 
supplles Constantinople comes from Belgrade, a village vellers. We do not know that any thing could better 
a little to the N.E. of the ci^. An American traveller evince the atrooioos natftee of the despotism nnder which 
{Sketches in Turkey in 1831-32) has dttimated the Turkey has so long groaned, than the drcumstance of 
quantity brought into the dty at 18,000,000 gall, every its making flre-ralung^a sort of Constitutional resource I 
24 hours, and states Aat the various water-courses The Golden Horn (an. Skame.ByoanUnsu'^ has iisurp- 
about Constantinople must exceed 60 m. In length, ed the andent name of the Promontory on which By- 
The whole of these In^rtont works are under the su- santium was built, and which was first called Kiftse 
perlntendonce of an officer with great powers, and are Ckrysoceras, or Golden Horn. {Clarke*$ Troo., 

annually inspected by the sultan. viu. 176,182.) It is one of the finest and most secure 

The Greek empermrs constructed many large cisterns harbodfo in the world, capeble of containliw up- 
within the walls,both open and subterranean: theformer wards 1,000 sail of the line, and of a depth sufficieBt 
have been gradually filled with earth, and converted Into to admit bf goods being landed on the qul^s frnm the 
gardens; but several of the subterranean ones still re- largest ships. In many places without tne assistance of 
main entire. The prindpal aro contiguous to the Hip- beats. It extends from the Seraglio Point inland, for 
podrome. The largest, or dstema Basilikot is a vault about 41 m. N.W., with a breadth varying from a fur- 
of bridc-work, covered with terrace composition, 336 ft. long to naif a mile. At its entrance it has a light-houae 
in length, by 182 ft. broad, and supported by 336 marble on either side, and is defended by some batteries on the 
pillars, each 40 ft. 9 in. In height. {Clarke^ pp. 170,171.) SerogUo Point. At iU upper end, the ancient Lyesu, 
It still affords water to the Inhabitants, being supplied 1^ uow called the Sweet Waters, foils into it, and ft is eon- 
the dty aqueduct, and maim wells are sunk into it. tinually deared by the stream of that river, in con- 
Another vault, the dstema Maxima^ called by the Turks junction with a current setting into it ft-om the Botpbo- 
the thousand and one columns,** is, according to Mr- rus. It ekhlUts a most plctur^ueand animated soene, 
Elliott, 240 ft. long by 200 wide, 6 fathoms deep, and sus- covered, as It always- Is, with merchant vbss^, steamers, 
tained’by 14 rows of 16 double columns of white marble, ship^ef war. and ctAvaes of ajl descriptions. Along the, 
the capital of one pillar forming the base for another. S. W. elde or this hanxwr, theYonor, or Greek quarter. 
This cistern is now diy. and half filled with earth: it is extendi nearly the .whole way fr«m the seraglio to the 
at present used as a rope-walk, or place for spinning western walla4)f the dty. Beyond the walls, on the same 
silk. Not for fkbm it is another cistern, also dry, out ca- side, is tbO'suburb of Aaoob or Eioop, in the mosque of 
pable of holding 1,600,000 gallons water. (EUiott.) which the new sultan is always tnsfiilled in bis office, 
The fountains are amongst the chief ornaments of the The upper extremity of the harbour, anciently called 
city. There are almost as many as there are streets; one the MarciOum Mare, is now, as formerly, a low, marshy, 
is to bo found in every piazza, market-place, and mosque, unwholesome tract; but about 1| m. beyond, in the 
They are uniformly square, with a spout at each side and Valley of the Sweet Waters, the Sultan Aobmet HI. had 
.'1 leaden roof; and are generally gilded, painted, inscribed some grounds laid out In file French style, with the 
with sentences from the koran, or otherwise decorated, addition of gaudy klosques, cofilm-houses, foe., to which 
'rite public baths arc built mostly of marble, on a uni- the inhabitants of the olty. and suburbs frequently 
form plan, fuid covered with little flat domes: their resort. 

interior is generally handsome and spacious; and On the N.E. side of the naifoour are the suburbs of 
the price of a bath, the first of oriental luxuries, is so Galata, Topkanoh, Fera, and Casslm Pasha. The first 
lins that a poor man can enjoy a hot bath for a penny, two stand side by side on the shore opposite to the 
In the better sort, coffee, sherbet, and pipes are furnished seraglio, and 'B. ^ of the city. Perm is on a hill to the 
to the bathers. Few houses of consequence are unpro- N.B. behind both; and Cassim Pasha to the N.W. of all, 
vidod with a commodious bath. opposite the Fonar. Galata was built by the Genoese 

The greater number of the kfoms (bazaars), and 6e%esf- in tte 18th coitury, and walled In the 16tn. Itbatxmt 
ins (or changes), are built of stone or brick. The khans 4 m. in circuit, divided into 8 quarters, and hshobited 
and serats, or inns, are for the most part royal or chart- chiefly by European and other merchants. It has 13 
Uble endowments, each capable of accommodating from gates, and contains a citadel or tower, 140 ft. high, built 
100 to 1,U00 persons. They consist of open squares, sur- oy the emperor Anastaslus, ■ a very fine fish-market, 
rounded by rooms, in several stories, and possess recom- several mosques^a handsome fountain, and a great num- 
mendatlons far outweighing their want of architectural her of shops. Tournefort remarks that **one tastes in 
elegance. Most of them are intended for travelling Galata a snatch of liberty not to be found elsewhere In 
merchants. Excepting a small present to the servant at the Ottoman empire. Galata is, as it wen^ Christendom in 
departing, strangers are gratuitously lodged in them, Turkey; taverns are tolerated, and the Turks themselves 
and during their residence in the cify, are masters of freely resort thither to take a cheerflil glass.** Top- 
their rooms, of which they kero the keys. ** They ore kanslh (an anenei) contains an arsenal, arfillery-barracks, 
for all men, of whatever quality, condition, country, or and magazines, and a cannon-foundiy. Fera is beautU 
religion soever, and the construction of them has con- frilly situated, but irregularly built and Ul-paved. It 
tributed to attract the merchandise of the ftirthest 4s about 2 m. in length; its pop. Is almost who^ Frank, 
lYoundarles of Africa and Asia to the capital of Tarkqy. and it contains the residences of most of the European 
During fires or insurrections, their iron gates are closed, ambassadors, besides 4 Catholic and 1 Greek church, a 
and they afford complete security to the persons as well monastery of dervishes, and a Mohammedan eollege. 
as goods of the merchants.’* {Hobkouse.) In 1831, it suffored severely from a fire which destroyed 

The covered bazaars have more the ropearance of a 16,000 housei, amongst which were the palaces of nearly 
row of booths In a foir, than a street of snops.<, Bach is all the ambassadors, and property estimated to be worth 
appropriated to a separate article of merchandise. The 8,000,000 dollars. Casslm Pasha contains the great nav^ 
shops are all open in front, and under cover of a common arsenal, dock-yards, barracks, quarters for slaves and 
roof; the sills of the windows, as In andent Pompeii, workmen, the palace of the capiten-pasha, Ac. There 
forming the counters. (EUiott.) . are no suburbs on the W. side of Constentinople, oiriy a 

Thebettar'sort of co^-houses are open on one side, few cemetafles and scattered cottages beyond file wiAb- 
and have a fountain playing In the midst of a range of The immediate ridaity towards Thrace consists gsne- 
marble seats, and recesses frirnished with pillows, mats, raHy an mproie of open dms; the solitude and 
andstuffodcarpeta. Aroworthem,nearthe Solymonla, desolation which prevail on tkb side are remarkabla. 
is frequented w opium eaters; but therware not nearly, On the Asiatic continent, elxnll a mile across the Bcm« 
' so BMny of these mdlviduais in the Turkish capital as is phorus frbm the Seraglio Point, stands the towh of 
generally Imagined. ,A11 the public buildings of Con- Scutari (an. CtyysopoOt) \ and about 2 n. 8. of i^ Iho 
stanUnople are crowned by ci^as, in consequence of andent Chaloedon. , 

which, &elr number, at a distance, seems to be as great Manufrotares few: the prindpal are those Cfi stlk od 
as that of the private houses. The domes, as well as the cotton fabrtes, arms, morocco leather, saddlenr, horse- 
minarets of ul the sacred structures, are terminated by trappings, shoes, and other articles of ordinsjry use and 
a erased A consumption, together with those of tobacco bowls. 

The Mises of opulent Turks, are built, like the tubes, and mouth-pieMs. The latter branches of in- 
kkans aiMmiost other large houses In the E., round a dustry emml^ty band^ and roe bazaar is devoted 
court, which has always a fountain playing in its centre, solely to uuwa articles. Tbe'^ftqpW earth to dug in 




W CONSTANTINOPLE. COOCH-BAHAR. 

■cverd nurtt of Atift, rudely fashioned Into pipe-bowls p^od is given by dbbon. • It was originally (bunded by 
In r-onNanttnople. and exported In large quantities-to Bykas. firom whom it derived the name of Byzantium, 
Hungary, Germaay.^and France, where the bowls are anno 656 b. o.; and having been destroyed by Severus, 
re*roanufactured, and receive the name tiXmeerte^mnm, was rebuilt a. n. 328, by Constantine, wno made it the 
The best tubes are formed of the stems of the cheny or cm. of the Roman empire. On the sifojugatlon of the 
Jessamine tree, both of which are lerg^ cultivated in western empire by the barbarians, Constantinople con- 
tbe neighbourhood for the purpose. The rank of a tinned to be the cap. of the ESastem empire. Its wealth 
perso^n this city being determined hy kit pipe. It Is and magnificence wwe celebrated during the middle 
often adorned in a very costly manner, and the price of ages. It has sustained numerous sieges, but has ouly 
a teki^ugue may vary from 20 jsonif to 20,000 piastres, been twice taken; first In f204, by the Crusaders, who. 
The fisheries of Constantinople are by no means unim- retained it till 1261; and. lastly, Iqr .the Turks, umier 
portant: the sea and harbour abound with shoals of Mohammed II., May 29. 1453, when the lastrenmant 
tunny, sword-fish, ftc., and the ** swedt waters" with a of the Roman empire was finally suppres8ed#<tr^‘tM ; 
proftislon of firesh-watw fish. Wheter ; Ttmmtftort y Gibbon ; Dauaway, gc., passim; 

The foreign trade is considerable. Imports, chlefiy darkest Tran. vlii. 133—185.: Andrioeey, Comtanti- 
com, iron, timber, tallow, and (brs, from the Blade Sea $ nojOe, gc.; EUioU^e Trav. in Auetria, ge. 1. 844—406.; 
cotton sriifb and yam, tin, tin-plates, woollens, silks, Voyt^et du Maricbal Marmont, vol. 11.; Hobhome's Ai- 
cutlery; watches, Jewdleiy, paper, glass, ftiralture, in- bankt, gc. vol. li.; Modem TroeeUers Commercial 
digo, cochineal, orpiment, ftc., from England and other Diet., be.) 

parts of Europe( com and coffee from Alexandria; a CONSUEGRA, a town of Spain, prov. La Mancha, 
good deal of colfoe from Broali and the 'W. Indies, in on the Amarguillo, 88 m. S.E. Toledo. Pop. 8,000. It 
American bottoms, which traffic has. latterly much in- has 2 churches, 8 convents, a palace, and a variety of 
creased; sugar, partly from the E., but chiefly from the Roman inscrlpUons and antiquities. On a neighbouring 
W. Indies; wax, copper, drugs, gums, porcebin, over- hill are the remains of its ancient castle. Streets tolerably 
land from China (a trade which.existra in the time of regular, but narrow and steep. The vicinity produces 
the Romans); and slaves, chiefly ihtbn Georgia, Circassia, grain, wine, oil, barilla, and soda, and has quarries df 
and Africa. Exports comparatively trifling: chiefly silk, asure-coloured marble, Jasper, and other stones. It has 
carpets, hides, wool, goats* hair, potash, wax, galls, fabrics of coarse stuA, baiso, and serge, 
builion, diamonds, ftc. The trade, which, as awhme, is CONWAY, a town and parL bor. of N. Wales, co. 
less than might have been expected in a city of such Caernarvon, hund. Isaf^ on the aestuary of the Conway 
site, is for the most part In the hands of English, river, 15 m. N.W. byW. from the Menai bridge. Pop. 
French, Armenian, and Greek merchants, and Jew- 1,245. The town, which Is of a triangular shape, stands 
Iwokers. The more wealthy Armenians (a nation con- on a steep slope, and is surrounded by lofty walls, fenced 
stitdting a considerable proportion of the pop.)' are with 24 round towers. The lower face of the triangle 
money-changers, bankers, jewellers, physicians, apothe- borders on the river; and at its farthest angle, on the 
carles, Ac.; the lower classes are employed in the most verge of a slate rock, its magnificent castle 
laborious occupations. As ChintS-prlnters, and muslin- « Frown* e’er old Conway** fimmlng flood.** 

Iirinters, the Amepi^ here surpass most Euroitoan This noble structure was built by Edward 1. in *1284. 
artisans. The Greelu m much less numerous than « a more beautiful fortress never arose. Its form is ob- 
before the Greek revolution. - - f . long, placed in all parts on the verge of the precipitous 

Constantinople Is the residence of a Greek, an Arme- rock. One side is bounded by the river; another by a 
nian, and a Crihollc-Armenian imtriarch. The first has creek full of water at every tUle, and most beautifully 
•low no authority in the newly erected kingdom of shaded by hanging woods. The other two sides face the 
Greece. Elementary schools are to be met with lu every town. Wltliin are two courts; and on the outside project 
street ; and in every quarter there are Turkish free- eight vast towers, each with a slender one of amasing 
schooU for the poor, the expenses of wbich, as weU os elegance issuing from Its top, wltliin which had been a 
the board and lodging of many of the pupils, are defrayed winding staircase. In one of tlie great towers is a fine win 
out of the revenues of the moMues. It is urorted that dow, in form of an arched recess, or tow, ornamented with 
altogether there are upwards of.1,000 schools in the city, pillars. The great hall suited the magnificence of the 
iSketekeeqf Titrkey.) Some of the medreseee, or col- founder. It extended 130 ft. in length, was 3*2 broail 
leges attached to the mosoues, have between 400 and and of a fine height. Thereof was supported by eight 
500 students, who are lodged and ^ucated on the found- noble arches, six of which still remain. There were two 
ation, and have each several professors, the salaries of entrances into the fortress, one from the river, and one 
the principal among which are equivalent to about 100/. a from tho town.” {PennanVs Tour in fVatee, ill. 123.8vo. 
year, la these srauaries all the members of the pletnah ed.) The town is poor and inconsiderable, without trade 
are educated, and noone can bo admitted Into the bier- or manufacture of any sort. Aluch of the ground williin 
archy or the law without having first graduated in one the walls Is used for gardens. The bor. is one of the con- 
of them. The Mifliammedan law had pMhlbited the tributary bors. to Caernarvon In returning a mem. to the 
Turks from learning European tongues i««ut the late H. of G. The limits of the bor. extend to a con8{dcrai)le 
sultan established a school for the instruction of native distance beyond the wrils of the town. The port dries 
yonths in French, outside the seraglio. The French at low water. 

and Austrian embassies have schools for the acquisi- *^e old and dangerous ferry over the river has been 
tion of Turkish by their meifibers. (Elliott, 1. 396, superseded by a magnificent suspension bridge, completed 
897.) There are 13 public libraries, 9 or 10 of which in 1826. The length of the bridge between the centre of 
are attached to the royal mosques, and-contain about the supporting towers is 327 ft.; and it is elevated 18ft. 
2,000manascriptseach, mostly copies of the koran and above nigh-water mark. The construcrion of this and tho 
commentaries op it. The private library fti the seraglio Menai bridge, and the excavations and improvements 
Is said to be richer than any of J^e rest, and has been that have been made at Penmanroawr and other places, 
believed to contain some valuwle Greek and Latin MSS. have made the road, formerly so dangerous, fhim St. 
(Daltaway.p.Vl.) „ Asaph and Conway to Bangor and AnglMoa, one of the 

**Amid thenoveltlM that strike the European on his best and safest in tee empire. (Boundary Heport, Guide 
arrival, nothing surprises him more than the silence that to N. Wales, be.) 

pervades so lai|e a capital. He hears no noise of carts COOCIl-BAHAR, or VIHAR, a rajahshlp of Hin- 
or carriages rattling.twugh tee streets; for there are dostan, prov. Bengal, between lat. 7SP and 27^ N., long, 
no wheelM vehiclesInFthe city, except a very few painted 89*^ and 90° B.; having N. Bootan, and on all other sides 
carts, called arabaks, drawn by buffkloes, in which the distr. of Rungpore, with which it is incorimrated; 
women occasionally take the air in the suburbs, and length about 90 m.; greatest breadth 60'm. Its rajah also 
which go only at a foot-pace. The contrast Is still more« possesses some tracts beyond the Mogul limits of Bengal, 
strongly marked at night. By ten o'clock every human not subject to tribute, and on which opium i> extensively 
voice IS hushed." Constantinople is not a healthy place cultivated. The 8. part of this country is fine and fer- 
of resIdeBce for strangers: It is suhlect to sudden rile, 1>ut N. of the cap. it is low, marshy, and interspersed 
changes of tempearature; and the strong etesian or N. ^th jungle, and coarse rank vegetation. The Cooch 
winds, which prevail in the summer, and dp injury to 6r Ralbangsi tribes eat various kinds of flesh, and are 
tmde, by preventing the access of shipf from the JEgeao considered the Beimalese and other Hindoos as 
0 ^ Mediterranean, are also detrimental to public h^th very low and impure. Notwithstanding provisions are 
anfl comfort. Earthquakes, the nlague, and devastating cheap as comparM with other districts, and rents low, 
flees, oftm consuming 2,000 or 3,(i00 houses, cause grert gdany of the natives, especially in tee N., are so indigent 
destruction of Ufo and property. In other respects, as to be frequently obliged to sell thdr children for 
tno, it is a most unpleasant place of residence to a Bu- slaves. Hoe-^tlvotion is common. In 1682, Abul Faxel 
ropean or other stranger. In many cases property is not relates that the chief was a nowerfol sovereign, having 
secure, Juaitice Is notoriously corrupt,the police is bad, the Assam and Camroop under his government, and able to 
place is infested with cats, rats, and, as most travellers say, bring into tlie field 1,000 horse and 100,000 flmt; in 1661 
with herds of wild dogs, and birds of prey, whldi act as this territory was conquered by the Moguls, and de¬ 
scavengers. Sir J. Hobnouso states, that" uonstantinqple volved, with the rest of Bengal, to the Bmimi in 1765. 
M distinguished from every other capital In Europe, to hav- In 1814, the tribute paid by its rajah amounted^ 6,280/.; 
Ing no tuunes to Its streets, no lamps, and no post-olBce." but great difficulty has always been oxperlenM in col- 
The history of this renowuud city for a lengthened lectlngit. (Hamiuon*s E. J. Gaz.vol.i.) 



COOKSTOWN. 


COPENHAGEN. esi 


COOKSTO\\^N, an Inl. town or Ireland, proT. Ulster, and Christlanshavn. The first is the largest and most 
co.Tyronc, on the Baliinderry river, 9 m.W. flt>m Lough populous, and having at didhrent periods suffered much 
Neagh. Pop. in 1831,9,H83: pop. of par. In 1834,8,fiSO; from flre» most part of it has been rebuilt on an improved 
of whom 9,228 were of the estab. church, 3,419 Frot. dies., plan, though some of the streets are still-narrow, 
and3,046 Rom.Cath. It consisu of one long street, planted crooked, and inconvenient. In the new town the streets 
on each side, with a transverse street crossing it. The are straight and broad, though generally ill-paved, the 
par. church is a large Gothic structure: there are three squares regular and spacious, and the private houses 
meeting-houses for Presinterians, two for l^ethodists, and public buildings Uie finest in the city. The part 
and near the tow'n is a Rom. Cath. chapel. There is called Christlanshavn, ftom its being built by Christian 
also a dispensary and a constabulary station. A manor IV., stands on the island of Amak. It is intersected by 
court holds pleas to the amount of Bl .: petty sessions are various canals, and communicates with the other parts of 
held on alternate Fridays. Linens are manufactured the town by bridges. Public buildings numerous, and 
here, and bleached in the vicinity. Markets for grain many of them superb. Among others miqr be specified 
are held on Tuesdm's, and for general sales on Satur- the castle of Christlansborg, destroyed by fire in 1795, 
diws; fisirs on tho first Saturday of every month. Post, and since rebuilt. It has a picrure-gallery, comprising 
office rev. in 1830,442/.; in 1836,407/. A branch of the a complete collection of Danish pictures, with a fine 
Belfast Bank was opened here In 1835. (Stat. Survey j collecdon of the Dutch school, Ac. j a eh^l oma- 
BailwauRep.) mented by bas-reliefs from the chisel of Thorwaldsen; 

COOKO (Hodoogoo)t an anc. raJahship of Hindostan, and the royal library, one of the best in Europe, con* 
prov. Mysore, formerly independent, but now under the taining, exclusive of manuscripts, above 450,000 volumes, 
control of a British resident; for the most part between The part of the new town called Amalicnborg was 
lat. 12° and 13° N., and intersected by the 76tb paraUel entirely rebuilt by Frederick V. betweep 1745 and 1765. 
of E. long.; hdving N. and E. the Mysore torrltoriesi It consists chiefly of an octagon, divided by four broad 
and on all other sides those of the Madras presidency; rectangular streets, in which is the palace of the king, 
length N. to S. about 70 m., breadth ver^irregular: the crown prince, &c. In the centre is a bronse 

r sa. 2,340 sq. m. Pop. (1836) 59,000. To the W. equestrian statue of Frederick V., erected by the East 
is bounded by tho w. Ghauts, parallel to which India Company, There are also tiie royal peaces of 
there is a succession of lofty narrow ridges, enclosing Rosenburg and Charlottenborg, appropriated to public 
valleys of various extent. The chief elevations are, purposes; the University, the towiirhouse, the theatre, 
Tadiondamole 5,781 ft., and Soobramany 6,682 ft. above the exchange, and tho barracks. The ca^ecb^al church 
the sea: the principal valley is that between Markara of Notre Dame, nearly destroyed during the bombard- 
and Naknaad, 18 m. long, by 16 m. broad, with an ex- ment in 1807, has been rebuilt; and is enriched by 
treniely uneven surface, in the lowest part of which runs statues of Christ and the apostles, by Thorwaldsen. 
tho Cavery. The geology of Coorg strongly resembles The tower of the church or the Trinity, 115 ft. in 
that oftheNeelgherries; the principal rocks being slenite, height, is used as an observatory: it also contains the 
granite, and greenstone, and the subordinate ranges uni- library of the university, and the great globe of Tycho 
Ibnnly capped with the detritus of these, cemented by Brahe. The church pf Our Saviour is reckoned the 
argillaceous earth, and coloured by oxide of iron : por- finest in the town: its spire, nearly SOfeft. in height, is 
cclaln clay frequently occurs. The whole country, with a masterpiece of art. The educational, literary, and 
few exceptions, is covered with forests, but not over- scientific establishments of Copenhagen, rank with the 
loaded with jungle, excepting in tlie vicinity of the first of thei#class, and reflect infinite credit on the 
Mysore dominion; where elephants, game, and other government and the people. Besides the university, to 
wild animals arc found. Sandal, and other valuable which wc have elsewhere alluded, there is a polytechnic 
woods, abound. Both the botany and zoology of this school, a metropolitan school, a royal school of mafinc, 
region offer a ricli field to observers, but have hitherto a royal school for the higher military sciences, a nermal 
been but little studied. From the greater elevation, the school, &c. There is. also, a roym society similar to 
temperature is much below that of either Malabar or that of London, a Scandinavian society, and a society of 
Mysuie, and remarkable for its equality. The climate northern antiquities. The academy of arts 14 and has 
in, in general, highly suitiible to European constitu- long been in a flourishing condition. Besidff the royal t 
tions; tbiMich tlie raonsooii rains, from June to Sept., library in the palace of Christlansborg, the university 
often fall uitti great violence. The Coorgas are a Nair library has above 100,000 volumes, and a large collection 
tribe of marhal haldts ; they have few towns, or even of manuscripts. The Classen library, bequeathed to the 
villages, of any size, preferring to live in jungles and public by the general of that name, is mainly devoted to 
vihK. Thf'y cultivate rice in the valleys, wliich gre science and natural history: and, exclusive of these, 
\ei\ priHluelive, though the quantity of land undercut- there are several other minor but still valuable col- 
turu be very trifling. The jiasturcs are excellent, and lections. 

cattle are abundant. Manufactures limited to the blankets The hospitals are numerous and well conducted. The 

A\oru by the pop. Cotton cloths arc imported. Contrary most splendid is that of Frederick V. The lylng-ln 
to the custom in Malabar on the other side of the Ghauts, hospital has attached to it a school of midwifery and a 
iiercflit.ai) rights and possessions in Coorg descend in foundling hospital. The royal institution for deaf and 
the male line, .*1116 some family disputes arose in 1808, in dumb admits patients, from whatever part of the king- 
eon 8 iH]iience of Beer R.’qendra (who had expelled the dom they may come. Soup, made of horse flesh, is said to 
troops of 'J'ippoo from Coorg) having left, at his death, the be supplied as an article of diet to prisoners in the house 
govenimetit of his dom. to his daughter, to the prejudice of correction. (Rremner, i. 153.) 
of his brother, who was ultimately established in posses- If distillation be excepted, the manufacture^ of Copen- 
f.ioti by tho British government. {Madras Journal^ Na hagen are neither very'extensive nor imporumt. There 
13. pn.':v<H-.343.; Hamilton's E. I. Gax. 1.451. 2ded.) are about 2 .''i 8 distilleries, mostly, of course, on a small 
<M>()TEHILL, an ini. town of Ireland, prov. Ulster, scale, and about 50 breweries, with sugar refineries, 
CO. Cavan, on a small river of the same name, 26 m. tobacco manufactories, soap-works, Ac.: cotton and 
W by N. Dundalk. Pop. in 1621, 2,162; in 1831, woollen goods, linens, silks, gloves, hats, Ac., are also 
2,178; pop. of par. in 1834,12,091; of whom 1,493 are of produced, but in limited quantities: there are several 
the ostah. church, 1,074 Prot. diss., and 9,524 Rom. tanneries, 

Cuth. I'he town consists of four broad streets, neatly The trade of the port is said to have declined, but It is 
Itiiii out and well kept. It has a jpar. church, a Rom. still pretty considerable. There is annually Imported 
Cath. chapel, two Presbyterian meeting-houses, places of about ll.OOO.OOOlbs. sugar, the half of which is supplied 
worship ror Moravians, Quakers, and Methodists; a by St. Croix; 3,000,000 tbs. coffee, with other colonial pro¬ 
market-house, a court-house, and a bridewell. General ducts. Anchors, pitch, and tar, arc brought from Sweden 
sessions are held here at Easter and in October; petty and Norway: flax and hemp, masts, sail cloth, and cord- 
scssions every Wednesday. There Is an extensive trade age from Russia: tobacro and rice, from the United 
in grain and coarse linens. The corn markets are held States; wines and brandv from France; cool, earthon- 
on Saturdays, the general markets on Fridays; and fairs ware, and salt, are the principal articles of direct import 
on the second Friday In eveiT month. Post-office rev. from England; train oil, herrings, Ac. from the fisheries, 
in 18:<0,395/.; in 1836,433/. Branches of tho Provincial In 1837 there entt'r^ tlic port 1,493 ships (excluding 
and Ulster banks were opened here in 1836 and 1837. steamers), of which 164 were Swedish, 463 Prussian, 
(Slat Survey! Railway Rep.') 154 Norwegian, and 95 of the burden of 17.762 tons 

COPENHAGEN (Kiobenhavn, merchants’ haven), British, ^ ^ . 

the can. of Denmark, a well-built city, principally on the The harbour is formed, as already stated, by tiie chan- 
E. coast of the Island of Zealand, but partly also on the nel or arm of the sea running between Zealand and the 
contiffuous small island of Amak, the channel between opposite Island of Amak. The entrance to it is narrow; 
them forming tho port. Lat. 66° 41' 4" N., long. 12° 36' but the water is sufficiently to admit the larnst Den- 
46" E. Pop. (1834) 119,292. It is weU fortified. The ram- of-war. There are dry d^s, and every tkclUty for the 
parts, which extend for about 6 m., arc flanked with has- builffing and repairing of s^s. Copenhagen is the 
tions, and surrounded by a deep ditch filled with water. ;tation of the Danish navy. TJo of Copenhagen, 
It is also^fendedby avory stronacitadeLandby the Three founded In 1736. wm remi^elled In 1818 : it U now a prl- 
Crowns ■ttery, constructed at me entrance of the port vate institution. There is also an insurance company, 
on a banKf sand, about 1,500 fiithoms fhim shore. The 1 The charge of the public health Is entrusted to a coin- 
city is usillly divideti into the old town, the new town, I mission. The police is under 8 tpeclal esUbUihment; and 



«S8 COPIAPO. 

besMef the ganrl«m, the ddseiu arefimn^intoa n*- 
. tlooel fiwd. 

Oopeohenii !• not e ▼ery undent dty. having been 
flnmaed inlies. It hat at Aftrent perioda auAned le- 
verefy from frrei, pa^cularly in 1728, 1784, 1796: 

hut now ditaatroui soever at the ttae, these visitations 
weee in the end advantageous, the narrow streeta and 
wooden tfooses of which the town Ibnnerlv consisted hav¬ 
ing tieen rm>laoed Iw broad streets and handaome atone 
Mdings. Besides the loss of her Heat. Oopenhimen 
anihrea severdj from the bombardment by the Bnglisb 
In 1807, and Iv' an Juundathm in 1824 But the has fortu. 
natdy recovered from both these disasters, and by her 
literary and other establishments has placed herself at 
the head of dvillsatlon In the north of Europe. 

The environs of-Gopenhagen are celd>rstted for their 
beauty. Frederlcksberg, a magniflcent castle, the sum¬ 
mer residence of the lung, stands on a rising ground 
within a moderate dtstaace of the dty. Its gardens are 
open to the public, and are a fhvourlte resort. Fre- 
dericksborg, another royal residence, is situated about 
21 m. N. Copenhagen. It is a vast, but Incongruous 
pile, partly bride and partly stone, and partly of Greek 
and piu^ of Gothic architecture. It has some fine pic¬ 
tures and a series of portraits (partly imaginary) of the 
sovereigns of Denmark. 

COPIAPO, the most K. town of Chili, formerly the 
cap. of the prov. of same name, now incorporated with 
that of Coouimbo. It stands ota the right bank of the 
rlvo^ of Oopiapo, 80 m. from the Pacific, and 178 m. 
N.N.B.Ooc|dmbo,lat. tfOW S.,long.7P6'16''W. Fop. 




4,000. (Ifcwcn.) Mostofthe houses are bunt 
of sun-dried bricks whitewashed; and, the better to resist 
earthquakes, used to be constructed with great sedidity; 
but in 1819 it was almost utterW •destroyed by the great 
earthquake that caused such dtevastation throughout a 
great part of Chili. In 1898 it suflhred severely from 
another earthquake, whlOh phenomena are so common 
in this prov., that, during Or. Meymi*s stqr In it, six or 
seven shocks commonly oecurrea in tlm twenty-four 
hours 1 though the greater number were,wcourse, very 
slight. The harbour of CcHdapo on the racifle is good; 
and at a small village on the shore most of the ore from 
thelnlnes of the prov. Is smelted, and the metal exported. 
( Mier't Travebt L 402-404.; Meuem*s Jtei$e «m die 
Erdes Oeog. Journal, vi. 868.1 HtUTe 8. America, U- 
28-27.) 

COQUIMBO (or LA SERBKA). a sea-port town of 
Chill, in the N. part of the republic, cap. of the prov. 
of same name, on the Chuapa, near its mouth, 270 
m. K. N.W. tatlago, let. 58' 48" S., long. 71° 
18* 40" W. Pop. (perhaps) 10,000. iAmer. Almanac, 
1889.) Town clean, and tolerably well laid out; streets 
Intersect each other at right angles; houses mostly of 
sun-dried brldiB, and only one story in height, but in¬ 
terspersed with numerous gardens of fruit-trees, ever¬ 
greens, &c. It has several churches and convents, a 
nubile sdiool, and an hospital. It is the seat of the 
intendent of the prov., and is the residence of many 
fhmilies, and in some sort the cap. of N. Chili, as well as 
the chief mercantile port. In 1834 83,979 marcs of silver 
and nearly 42,800 quintals of copper and copper ore, 
were exported firom it: it also exports chinchilla skins, 
Ac. The harbour or bay of Coquimbo is large, wcll- 
shelterOd, aqg secure at all seasons. There is suffiefent 
depth of water for ships of large Durden, 9 fothoms being 
found 800 yards off shore,-and nearly 3 fathoms close 
in shore. Coquimbo was founded by Valdivia in 1M4. 


but in 1819 it was almost utterW-destroyed by the 
earthquake that caused such dtevastation through 
great part of Chili. In 1898 it suflhred severely 
another earthquake, whldh phenomena are so coi 
in this prov., that, during Or. Meymi*s stqr In it, 
seven shocks commonly occurred in tlm twenty 


^RDO VA (an. Cerduba and Colcmfo Pairieia), a 
frunous city of Spain, cap. prov. and kingdom of the same 
name in Andalusia, on the Ouadalqiuvir, 73 m. N.B. 
Seville, and 186 m. S.S.W. Madrid: lat. 870 62* W' N., 
long. 40 46* 88** W. Pop. (1826) 46,760 (MiMauo), not 
a tenth part of what It is said to nave amounted to in its 
most fiourlsbtng period, in the llth century. It occupies 
a large oblong space of sloplhg ground, enclosed by walla 
flanked with towers original^ erected by the Romans, 
and afterwards repaired, atrengthened, and extended by 
the Moors. But a great part of this space is now co¬ 
vered with gardens and ruined buildings, and but little 
remainsoflts-ancient grandeur. Streets narrow, (frooked, 
and dirty; and few either of the public or private build¬ 
ings are eonsptcuous for their architecture \ the latter 
leldom exceed two stories in height. The‘great square. 
Plena Real, vtdela Comtitueian, is, however, lar^ and 
regular *, the houses surrounding it are lofty, and ftir- 
nisned wttb poctfooes and balconies. There u a suburb 
of some extent on the S. bank of the river, with which 
the dfe communicates by means of a stone bridge of IS- 
Irregular arches, 880 ft. in length, and 28 ft. in width, 
eonstrueted by the Moors towards the close of the 8th 
centuiy, and the approach to which is guarded by an M 
Ssracenfoeastle, MUl maintained In a stale of defence. 


CORDOVA. 

The city contains a cathedral, 13 parish churches, abeot 
40 cmivents, 7 hoqpitals, a foundling and another asylum, 
eity4iaU, bishop's palace, 8 cdleges, besides other schools, 
ftc. By fer the most remarkable public edifice is the 
cathedral or memOa, frarmerly a mosque, built by the 
Moors at the latter end of the 8th centuiy upon the 
ruins of a Gothic diurch, which is Itself believed to have 
replaced a Roman temple. Both of those edifices have 
apparently ftimlabed many pillars and other materials 
for the present building. The mesqutta externally is 
unprepossessing, and little calculated to attract notice; 
but the slogularlty of Its Interior strikes every one with 
astonishroeat. It is a gloomy labyrinth o^lhrs, 866 ft. 
in length N.to S., by Ss ft. nrm B.to and lighted 


cupolas in diflhrent parts of the roof, whhdi latter is flat, 
and only 85 ft. above the pavement; Ixdng supported in 
most places by a kind of double arcade of norsewUioe 
arches. The columns supporting these arches, and 
which amount to several hundreds, are of Jasper, marble, 
porphyry, granite, oert aniigue, and various other ma¬ 
terials, ana Aflinr as much in their architectural as in 
tbdr geological character. They are Ml, however, of 
the some height; " for the Arabs, having taken them 
from Roman buildings, served them in the same manner 
that Procrustes did hit guests: to the short ones they 
clapped on numstrous mmltals and thick bases; thoso 
that were too long for their purpose had their base chop¬ 
ped off ondn diminutive shallow bonnet placed on their 
head." (JSwMmme, II. 89.) The number of aisles or 
naves is lengthwise 19, and transversely from 32 to 95. 
A considerable space at the S. end was juried off for the 
use of the Imane, and now serves for the chapter-house, 
sacristy, and treasury of the cathedral. In the front of 
this space is what is called the xancarron, an octagon 
Moorish sanctuary, 15 ft. in diameter, richly ornamented 
without and within, and domed over by a single block of 
white marble, carved into the form of a scallop-shell. 
Adjoining this, in 1815, anotlier small apartment was 
brought to light, preserving, in a remarkable degree. Its 
pristine decorations. The gorgeousness of this little 
chamber will perhaps give an idea of that of the building 
generally in the time of the Moors ; for the splendour of 
almost all the rest of the mexquita has entirely disap¬ 
peared ; the gilding and ornaments of the roof, the ara¬ 
besques and inscriptions on thewalls,and the mosaics of the 
pavement, have nearly all vanished; and of the 24 gates, 
formerly plated with brdss, and curiously embossed, only 
5 remain open. The sacristy contains some tolerable 
paintings, and the church is very rich in jewels, plate, 
and silks. The mexquita stands within a court planted 
with orange-trees, palms, and ^presses, and surrounded 
witli a cloister, on the side of which a square belfry has 
been built. 

The bishop's palace is a large and rather handsome 
building, containing a suite of state apartments, in one 
of which there is a large collection of portraits of the 
bishops of Cordova. Previously to the late civil war, 
2,000 poor persons were daily supplied with food from 
the bishop’s kitchen, which mistaken bounty accounts 
sufficiently, as observed by Mr. Townsend, for the swarms 
of beggars with which the town is infested, (ii. 300.) 
The Imnous palace of the Moorish sovereigns is now un¬ 
occupied ; it had been converted into a royal stud-house, 
where the best horses in Spain were reared: the stables 
are now empty. (Scott.) The manufactures have par¬ 
ticipated in the general decay of the place { there are at 
present only some trifling fabrics of ribands, lace, hats, 
baise, and leather after the Moorish feshion: the latter 
article was formerly very extensively manufactured; and 
was known in commerce by the name of cordovan, and 
from it.the term cordwainer has been derived. In 
1833, a handsome quay was in the course of being 
erected above the bridge, but as there is now but little 
I trade, and the river is for 9 months in the year navigable 
only for boats, the quay would seem, like many other 
pumlc works in Spain, to be more for show than for use. 

Cordova Is said by Strabo to have been founded by the 
Romans under Marcellus; but as then were several 
distinguished persons of that name, this leaves the epoch 
of its foundation uncertain. No mention Is made of it 
before the age of Cesar and Pompey, but it soon after 
attained to gint Astlnctipn as a ncm and 
a seat 

86 .) In 672 It was taken Iv the Goths, and In 692 by the 
Moors, under whom it became the splendid cap. of 
the "Caliphate of the West," and subs^uently of the 
kingdom of Cordova. In 1236, however, it was taken and 
ahnost whoUy^troyed by the impolitic aeal of Ferdi¬ 
nand 111. of Castile, and has never since recovered its 
previous prosperity. Cordova has given birth to sqme 
niustrious men, among whom may be spedfled the two 
; Senecas, Luean the poet, and the fkmous Arabic phy¬ 
sicians, Avicenna and Averrees. (Umamog TounuemVs, 
Traaehi Scatffe Eaeurtiont^ Honda, 

^BDOVA, on Ini* town of Mexico, state '|^ra Cruz, 



COREA. 

Qie E. foot of the volcano of Orisaba, and on one of 
the roadf between Vera Crus and La Puebla, SOm. S.W. 
the former, and 72 m. E.S.K. the latter cltj. Pop., be¬ 
fore the revolution, about 5,000. Streets wide, regular, 
and well paved; houses built mostly of stone. In the 
centre of the town there is a large square, three sides of 
which are ornamented with Gothic arcades; the fourth 
Is occupied Iw the principal church, an elegant structure, 
richly decorated within. Cordova contains two convents, 
each with an hospital attached; many Of its edifices have 
domes, towers, or steeples.. Cotton and woollen fhbrlcs 
and leather are made hOre; and there are besides nu¬ 
merous distilleries, sugar-mills, and bee-hive farms; 
but the principal enmloyment of the inhab. is the culture 
of tobacco and coffee; and Humboldt states that the 
whole of these products raised in Mexico comes from 
Cordova and Orisaba. The climate is moist and sultry. 
The vicinity is extr^ely fertile, and abounds in firults, 
timber, game, and fish. (Humboldt, Euai tur la Houo, 
EMB.i War^i Mexico,) 

COREA (called bf the natives, Chaou-Seen, by the 
Chinese, Keaoude, and by the Manchoo Tartars Sol-ko), 
a merit, country of N.E. Asia, tributary to China, con¬ 
sisting of a large oblong-shapM peninsula, with an ad¬ 
joining portion of the continent, and a vast number of 
islands, which are especially numerous on the W. coast. 
The whole of the dominions lie between lat. 33^ and 
N., and long. 123^ 6V and IS^ 30* B.; having E. the 
Sea of Japw; S. the Strgits of Corea; W. the Yellow 
Sea, and Gulph of Leao.tong; N.W. the prov. Leoo. 
tong; and N. Manchoo Tartary. From the latter it is 
senorated by a mountain chain, and the ITui-roen- 
Kiang river, and from Leao-tong mostly by a wooden 
wall nr palisade. Length, N.W. to S.ls., 550 m.; ave¬ 
rage breadth of the peninsula, about 130 m. Total area, 
inclusive of islands, probably about 80,000 sq. m. Corea 
is generally mountainous. A mountain range runs 
through it longitudinally, much nearer its E. than its 
W. coast The £. declivity of this range is steep and 
rugged; its W. one declines gradually into a fertile and 
well-watered country. All the principal rivers run W., 
and discharge themselves into the Yellow Sea; the chief is 
the Ya-lu-kiang in the N. W., which is navigable for large 
ships to about 22 m., and for small vesels for a distance 
of nearly 120 m. above its mouth. The coasts, as well 


CORFE-CASTLE. 
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though the Coroans do not, like that people, cut off 
their Mir. Thelrhouses are also like those of China, being 
built of bricks in the towns, and in the country are mere 
mud hovels; eadi house Is surrounded by a wooden 
stockade. Their language or languages are peculiar, diflieiw 
Ingfirom those of their immediate neighboars. |n writing 
thqy use alphabetic characters, thou^ the symbolic 
characters of the Chinese are also undwaCood and some¬ 
times resorted to. They have a copious Uterature, and 
are very fond of reading, as well as of music, dancing, 
and festivities. Polygamy is permitted; but the women 
do not appear to be under sudi restraint as in China. 
(M*Leod.) The religion of the upper orders Is that of 
Confticius. while the mass of the people are attached 
to Buddhism; but neither appears to have much in- 
fiuence. Christianity, which was introduced by the Ja¬ 
panese, appeared to be extinct when OutaUdT visited 
Corea in I&2, 

MaiuffaeiureM, Trade, The manuihctnresare finr: 
the principal are a kind of grass-cloth, straw-plait, 
borse.hair caps, and other articles for domestic use; 
a very fine and transparent fabric woven from filaments 
of the Urticajapomca, cotton cloth, and a very strong 
kind of paper made of cotton, rice-paper, frc.t wh^ 
articles, together with ginseng, skins, some metals, hmses, 
and silk, constitute the chief exports. What trade there 
is, is principally with Japan, .from which they import 
pepper, aromatic woods, alum, buflbloes', goats*, and 
bucks* horns, and Dutch and Japanese manufoetured 
goods. There is, however, some trade with China car¬ 
ried on at Fungwang-chlng (the Phanix^oton), beyond 
the Leao-tong border; but this trade is conducted 
with great secrecy, in consequence of the Jealousy of 
the government of any intercourse with foreigners* 
This jealousy is so great, that no Chinese is allowed 
to settle in Corea, nor any Gorean to leave his own 
country; Europeans are scarcely ever suffored to land, 
or remain anv length of tflbe on ths coast; and the N. 
frontier is abandoned for many miles, in order that no 
communication should take place with the Manchoo 
Tartars. Little skill in sbip-bulldlng is displayed by 
the Coreans; their junks do not carry more than 2(w 
tons, and are quite unmanageable in a heavy sea. In 
the construction of their fishing-boats, not a nail is used. 
Metallic articles and money ore rare. The only coin in 


of the islands as of the continent, are generally rocky | circulation is of copper; but payment is often made tai 
and difficult of access; though there are some spacious silver ingots. 


and secure harbours.' The climate of the N. is very 
rigorous; tlicThu.men-kiang, for six months in the year, 
is thickly frozen over, and barley is the only kind of 
rum capable of being cultivated in that region: even 
the S., though in the same lat. with Sicily and Malta, is 
^aid to experience sometimes very heavy falls of snow. 
The climate of this part of Corea, however, must be 
on the whole mild, since cotton, rice, and hemp are 
staple products ; and Gutzlaff conjectures ( Foyagee, ^c, I 
u. 319.), that many other plants, common to the S. of' 
Europe, fiourish. Gutzlaff observes, ** In point of ve¬ 
getation, the coast of Corea is for superior to that of 
China, where barren rocks often preclude any attempt 
at cultivation; but here, where the land is fertile, the 
Jnhab. do not plough the ground.'* (p. 337.) Agricul¬ 
ture may be better farther inland, but on the coast it 
is much neglected: wheat, millet, and ginseng are 
amongst the chief articles cultivated. Tobacco was in¬ 
troduced by the Japanese about the beginning of the 
17th century, and potatoes, by Gutzlaff and Lindsay, in 
1832. Tile orange, citron, hazel-nut, pear, chestnut, 
peach, v*alberry, Morut papyrifera, Fueiu aaa^rtntu, 
and the wild grape, are common; but the art of making 
wine from the latter seems to bo unknown. An ar¬ 
dent liquor is, however, made from rice. The moun¬ 
tainous parts of the N. are covered with extensive 
forests: pines are very abundant on the coasts; and in 
the interior there is a species of palm producing a va¬ 
luable giun, from which a varnish, giving an appearance 
little inferior to gilding, is made. Oxen, hogs, and other 
domestic animals common to Europe are remred: there 
is a spirited breed of dwarf horses not exceeding 8 ft. 
In height; panthers, bears,wild boars, cats, wd dogs, 
sables (whose skins form an important article of tri¬ 
bute), deer, and an abundance of game, storlu, and 
water-fowl of many sorts, are found; caymans of 30 or 
40 ft. in length are said to be met with in the rivers, 
and venmnous serpents are not rar^ In the winter, 
whales, seals, Ac. visit the shores. The mineral king¬ 
dom produces gold, silver. Iron, rock salt, and co^ 
Peqplc,ffe.-«<?rbe pop. has been estimated at 15,000,^, 
but there are no rw grounds for this estimate, «^ch, 
we have little doubt, is gieatly beyond the C^ta- 

M represents the coasts as thinly inhabited. We have 
elsewhere stated that the Coreans are superior in 
th and stature to the Chinese and Japanese, but 
bey are Inferior to either In mental ener^ md 


Sty.' {Anti, p. 191.) Thqy are grots in theirb^ite, 
[radeusly, and drink to exceu. The dressjsf both 


men Md women is very similar to that of the Cliinese, 


Corea it divided into 8 prove. King-hi-tao, the cap., 
is placed on the Kiang river, in about 37^ 40* N. lat., 
and ITT*’ 20* E. long., or about the centre of the kingd. 
The gov. is said to be lietpotical: most of the landed 
property in the country belongs to the king, of whom it 
is held in different portions as fiefs, which revert to the 
sovereign at the decease of the occupier. Besides the 
revenues from these domains, a lOtb part of all kind of 
produce belongs to the king. Justice is in many respects 
very rigid. Rebellion, as in China, is punished by the 
destruction of the rebel, with his entire family, and the 
confiscation of their property. None but the king may 
order the death of an official person: the master has 
always power over the life of his slave. For minor 
Climes the general punishment is the bastinado, which 
Is pretty constantly at work. The Chinese interfere but 
little with the internal administration of Corea; but the 
king can neither assume the government, nor choose his 
successor or colleague, without the authority of the 
court of Pekin, to which he sends tribute four times a 
year: the tribute consists of ginseng-root, sable-skins, 
white cotton paper, silk, horses, silver ingots, &c. The 
Corean ambassador is treated at Pekin with but little 
consideration. There seems reason to believe, that, like 
some other states in Asia, Corea is tributary to the more 
powerftil nations on either side, and that it also sends a 
yearly tribute to Japan, consisting of ginseng, leopards, 
Ac., skins, silk^ white cotton fabrics, horses, Ac.: but 
for which an acknowledgment Is made In gold articles, 
fkns, tea, presents of silver to the ambassadors, Ac. 

History. — Corea was known to the Chinese firom a 
very early period, and is reported to have been dviUsed 
by the Chinese sovereign Khil-su, about 1,120 years 
before our sera. After experiencing several revolutions. 
It was Invaded and conquered by the Jiqnmese In 1892, 
who, however, abandoned their conquest in 1098. The 
Coreans having called in the aid of China during that 
struggle, Corea has since formed a subordinate put of 


the Chinese ‘empire. {Ritter*s Asien EnUnmde, 111. 
573—647. s DuHtudei Klaprothi Tuakouukii €hUuladrs 
Three Voyages, ffc.j Lindsay t MLeod, Matte- 

CORELLA, a city of Spain, prov. Kovarre, in a fertile 
plain on the Alama, 18 m. W. Tudela, ISm. SJt. Cal»- 
horra. Pop. 5,860. It has 2 churches, 4 oonventSijaii 
hospital, and some remains of an ancient castle. The 
inhabitants are employed in the extraetton of liquorice 
and madder juice, and in the manufaetere of brandy, oil. 
Land flour. 

CORFB-CA8TLB, a market town and bor. of Eng- 
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land. CO. Doraet, Blandford dfr., hund. Halilor. in the 
lile nr Purbeok, Skn. 8^S.W. Saliibuiy. Fnp. (1831) 
MO. toira It mott probably indebted for Itt orietn 
to Ita cattle, on a tteep rocky ntit. a little to the N., 
femerty « place ofcontlderable ftrengtfa. But Ite entire 
iBoportanee* in more modem timet, wat owing to itt 
haviflg^eiOcwed the priyllege of returoing 3 memt. to the 
H. of0.from the 14th of KUtabeth down to the patting 
^the Beform Act, by which it wat ditfrMchleed. Sun- 
wy-tdioolt were eanyettablithod in thii town and the 
eorrounding dictrlct. The Inhab. are mottly employed 
in the nd^bouring clay-workt and quarriet. Market- 
day, Tliutiday* 

CORFU (an.Core»ra), an itlandin the Mediterranean, 
the teat of gorerament, and mott important, though 
not the larg^, of the Ionian lilandi. It liet between 
hit. 39° 3(Kand 390 50' N.,andlong. ISOO^andSOoe'E.; 
oir the S. part of the coatt of Albania, from which it it 
aeparated by a channel only 8-6tht of a m. wide at itt N. 
extremity, 6 m. at itt S. extremity, and 15 m. in the 
centre. The thape of Corfu it elongated: the island de- 
•cribet a curre, the convexity of which is towards the 
W. (length N.W. to 8.E. 41 m.: breadth greatest in the 
N., where it it SOm.; but It gradually tapers towards its 
S. extremity. Area. S87 sq. m. Fop. (1833) 60,890. 
Surface hilly, particularly in the hf. W.. where the peak 
of St. Salvador rises 8,9T9 ft. above the level of the tea. 
The streams watering it are few and small, and mostly 
dried up in summer. Climate mild; the mean maximum 
temp, in the open air for the 5 years ending December, 
1838, was about 88° Fahr.; and the average minimum 
31° Fahr.: but Corfu is sublect to sudden transitions from 
licat to cold, owing, amongst other causes, to tiie proxi¬ 
mity of the snowy inountMns of Epirus. Earthquakes 
also are feequent The more elevated lands are rugged 
and barren, but the plaint and valleys are fertile, and 

S roductive of wheat, maize, oats, olive-oil, wine, cotton, 
ix, and pulse. (Sorfu yielM no currants. Oil is the 
great staple of this Isl., which has, in fact, the appearance 
of a continuous olive wood, a consetfuence partly of the 
extraordinary.encoiuagement formerly riven to the cul¬ 
ture of. the plant by the Venetians. There is an oil 
harvest every year, out the groat croji is properly bien¬ 
nial, the trees being suifered to repose for a year. Next 
to oil, salt, obtained flrom saltpans along the shores, 
oranges, citrons, and other feuits, besides honey and wax, 
arc the other chief articles produced. CorAi is divided 
into 7 cantons: it tends 7 mems. to the legislative as¬ 
sembly, and 1 to the senate; Corfu, tlie cap., is the only 
town worthy of mention; the rest are mere villages. 

The city and port of Corfu, the chief in the Ionian 
Islands, lie on the E. side of the island, on the chan¬ 
nel between it and the opposite coast, which is hero 
about 5 m. wide; lat. 39° 37' 39" N.; long. 19° biy 34" 
E. Pop. about 17,000, exclusive of the military. It 
consists of the town and citadel, both fortified; and 
has several suburbs, one of which is supposed to oc¬ 
cupy the site of the ancient city of Citreyra, founded 
by the Corinthians about the same time with Syra¬ 
cuse. The citadel, separated firom the town by wet 
ditches and outworks, and an esplanade, is built upon a 
rocky cape projecting into the sea, and contains the bar¬ 
racks, arsenal, military hospital, the residence of the 
lord hi^ commissioner, many private houses, and a 
lighthouse erected upon a point 233 ft. above the level 
of the sea. The town has three gates towards the sea, 
and one >00 the land side: it Is not well built; streets 
narrow and irregular, and ^houses mostly small and ill- 
contrived; bug great improvements are anticipated on 
the extension of the town, after the works surrounding 
it are demolished, a measure which has been recently 
sanctioned by the government. Corfb is strengthened 
by two other fortresses besides its cltadeU-Fort Neuf and 
vido. The latter is built on a small island of the same 
name Un, Pfodka), nearly 1 m. M. from the city, and 
has had much pains and.expense beAowed on fts im¬ 
provement for many years put. When the works are 
completed, the island of Vido, though requiring only a 
small ganisoh to driend it, will, it is supMsed, ne next 
to imprepiable. {Private MS. Beport.) Corfti contains 
a catnedral, and several Greek and Roman Catholic 
churches and diapels, a university, gymnasium, ec¬ 
clesiastical seminary, and several primary schools. 
Around it there ore some pleasant walks, interest¬ 
ing firom classical associations; the esplansde is well 
planted with trees, and forms on agreeable prome¬ 
nade. The town is nod well supplied with water, which 
If qooveyed by means of iron pipes iri>m Benissa, a dis¬ 
tance of 7 m. Roads have im made from Gqrfo to 
mott of the principal towns and viUi^s in tto ttland. 
The haikoor between the island of vido and the city 
Is safe and commodious, and vessels anchor in from 13 to 
17 fathoms water. The eamalt or channel of Corfu, is a 
little rifficuk of navigation, but has deep water throug^- 
anti there is a Ughthouse on the rock of Tlgnoso at 
Its N. entrapee, and a floating light is moored off the 
point of Lesrikimo near' Us S. extremity. The citywf 
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Corfu is the seat of the parliament, and senate of 
the Ionian Islands, of the supreme court of Justice Of 
the rgpubtic, the chief special courts for the island, and 
of a Greek arebbtshop. In 1716 U was unsuccessfully 
besieged by tlie Turks, and did not fell into their bauds 
until the end of last century. 

Corfu is the chief seat of the external trade of the 
Ionian Islands. The roads in it are good, having been 
greatly improved since it has been under BrUlsli pro¬ 
tection. Most of the Inhab. belong to the Greek church. 
It is believed to be the country of Pbaeada, or Scheria, 
mentioned by Homer, on which Ulysses was wrecked, and 
afterwards hospitably entertained by King Aldnotis. It 
became afterwards a celebrated colony and naval station 
of the Corinthians, and a quarrel between it and the mo¬ 
ther country led to the Peloponnesian war. It was also 
an important naval station under the Romans. It be- 
longed successively to the Eastern Empire, the Nor¬ 
mans, and Venetians, and shared the fete of the > cno- 
tian republic in 1799. (Private MS, Brport ; Port. 
Pmert^ 1834 ; Commerc. Diet, tfc.) 

COR INGA (Caratva)^ a considerable sea-port town 
of llindostanv prov. N. Circars, distr. liajahniundrv, and 
83m. S.E. that town: lat. 16° 4(K N., long. 82°44' E. 
Excepting Bladcwood’s Harbour, Coringa Bay conran g 
the only smooth water to be found on the W. side of the 
Bay of Bengal, during the S. W. monsoon. A wet dock 
has been formed, and many small vessels are auimally 
built hera In 1784, a remarkable Inundation of the sea 
took place, destroying much property and many inhabit¬ 
ants. ( Hamilton, 1.453.) 

CORINTH (KiftvBH)* a famous city of Greece within 
the Morea (an. Peioponnestts), near the isthmus of the 
same name, between the gulriis of Lepanto (Corinthiaeue 
Sinus) on the W., and of Egina (Saronicus Sinus) on 
the E., 7 m. from the nearest point of the latter, and 2 
m. from the nearest point of the former; lat. 37° 53'37" 
N., long. 22°52' 5" E. The town is situated at the N. 
foot o'* a steep rock, l,33Gft. in height, tne Aerocorin- 
thus or Acropolis of Corinth, the summit of which is 
now, as ill antiquity, occupied by a fortress. The pre¬ 
sent town, tliough thinly peopled, is of considerable 
extent,' the houses being placed wide apart, and much 
space occupied with gaitiens. The. only Grecian ruin 
at present to be found in Corinth, is a Doric temple, 
which bud II columns standing when it was visited by 
Wheeler, but only 7 when it was visited by Mr. Dodwclf. 
There are some shapeless and uninteresting Roman 
remains, supposed to have been baths; but there is 
nothing approaching to a well-defined buUding, and we 
may exclaim with the poet, — 

** Where Is thy gruidcnr, Corinth ? ihrank from right. 

Thy ancient treesum, nnd thy nunpart's height; 

Thy god* like fanei and palaces! — Oh, where 
Thy mighty myriads and fair ! 

Kelentless war has pour'd around thy wall. 

And hardly qiaiied the traces of thy ikll 1” 

The situation of Corinth is extremely advantageous: 
being placed on a narrow isthmus between the seas that 
wash the E. and W. shores of Greece, she could hardly 
fail to become an important emporium; while the Acro- 
corlnthus, if properly fortified, would be all but impreg¬ 
nable, and the imssession of the isthmus would enable 
her to command all access by land between the two great 
divisions of Greece. No wonder, therefore, that Corinth 
was early distinguished by the wealth, commerce, lux¬ 
ury, and refinement of her citizens. In the earlier ages 
of antiquity, the attempt to sail round the Peloponnesus, 
or to double Cape Malea, was regarded os an undertaking 
of the greatest hazard; and to obviate this danger, the 
usual practice was to land goods, coming from the W. 
shores of Greece, Italy, and Sicily, destln^ for the E., at 
the harbour of Lechieum (the nearest point to Corinth), 
on the Corinthian Gidph, and to convey them across the 
isthmus to Cenehrese, on the Saronic Gulph, where they 
were again shipped for their final destination. The pro¬ 
ducts of the £. coasts of Greece, Asia BRnor, the Black 
Sea, &c., destined for the W. parts of Greece, Italy, &c.. 
were conveyed through the Corinthian territory in an 
opposite direction; so that the city early became tne seat 
of perhaps the most important transit trada carried on in 
antiquity. In addition to this, Corinth at an early period 
founded Coreyra, Syracuse, end other Important colonies; 
established within nor walls various manufectures, parti¬ 
cularly of brass and earthenware; bad numerous fleets, 
both of ships of wag and merchantmen: and was the centre 
of an active commerce that extended to the Black Sea, 
AslaeMlnor, Phoenicia, Egypt, Sicily, and Italy. In the 
magnificence of her public buildings, and Ae splendour 
of the ohtfi-dfmsvre of statuary and painting by which 
they ware adorned, she was second only to Athens. The 
opuMnoe, of which she was the centre, mode her a fa^ 
vourite seat of pleasure and dlssipiftlon, as wrii as of 
brade and industry. Venus was her prinripal deity; and 
the temple and statue of the goddess were promipjnt ob- 
jecU in the Acropolis. Luis, the most iamou^ i>r the 
priestesses of Venus, thougli of Sicilian origin, ^ilcrtiri 
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Corinth as her favourite residence; and so hlghljr was 
she esteemed, that a magnificent tomb (iltsBcrlbed .by 
Pausanias) was erected over her remains, and medals 
struck In commemoration of her beauty 1 In conse¬ 
quence, Corinth became not only one of the most.lux¬ 
urious, but also one of the most expensive places of anti¬ 
quity, which gave rise to the proverb» 

*' Nod cuivis bominl continelt sdire Corinthuin." 

Hor. Epiit. 1.17-36. 

The Acropolis is one of the most striking objects in 
Greece. It has some famous springs, and is in most 
parts precipitous. Livy calls it, Arr tnter omraa in im- 
tnanem aUitudinetn edita^ sctOcns/ontibua (lib. 4.5. % 28.); 
and Statius savs, that it throws its shadow over both 
aeas— 

■ ■ ** qua Buminsi esput Acrocorinthos In auras 
Tidlit, at altema geminum mare proteuit umbra.** 

f/kefc. lib. 7. Un. 106. 

If properly fortified, it would render all access to the 
Morea by land impracticable; and as a fortress, It might 
be rendered nut less secure than Gibraltar, i Clarke, 
vi. 568. 8vo. ed.) It is, in fact, one of the keys of 
Greece; and was, therefore, aptly said by the oracle to 
be one of the hovTU which a conqueror should lay hold 
of to secure that valuable heifer the Peloponnesus. The 
view from its summit is one of the most extensive, and 
at the same time richest in classical associations, of any 
in Greece. Athens is seen in the distance; and the eye 
wanders over six of the most celebrated of tlic Grecian 
states, — Attica, Achaia, Bocotia, Locris, Phocis, and 
Argolis. 

The government of Corinth, like that of the other 
Grecian states, was originally monarchical. It then be¬ 
came subject to the oligarchy of the Bacchide, and was 
again, after a period of ninety years, subjected to kings 
or tyrants. Periander, the early part of whose reign was 
that of a Titus, and the Latter of a Tiberius, was the 
last of its sovereigns. At his death the Corinthians 
established a republican form of government, inclining, 
however, more to aristocracy or oligarchy than demo¬ 
cracy. It seems to have been judiciously devised; and 
the public tr.anquillity was less disturbed in Corinth 
than in rnpst Grecian states. 

When the Achaeans became involved in a war with 
Rome, Corinth was one of their prineipal strongholds. 
Though the Uoman senate had resolved upon the de- 
Ttructiun of the city, Mctclliis was anxious to avert the 
catastroptie; but Ins oilers to bring about a reconcili¬ 
ation, which miglit have saved (Corinth, were con¬ 
temptuously rejected, and his deputies tin own into 
prison. The Corinthians suficred severely for this in¬ 
considerate conduct. The consul Munimius, having 
suiiersedeti Metellus, aptiearcd before (^’orinth with a 
powerful army; and after defeating the Achai>aiis, entered 
the city, which had been lelt without any garrison, and 
was deserted by the gre.atcr number of its inhnb. It was 
first sacked, and then set on fire; and it is said that the 
accidental mixture of the gold, silver, and copper, melted 
on this occasion, furnished the first specimens of the 
Corinthian brass, so miicli esteemed in subsequent ages ! 
Not satisfied with the total destruction of the city, tlie 
natives of Corinth who had escaped were carefully 
hunted out and sold as slaves, their lands being at the 
same time disposed of to strangers, mostly to the 
Sicyonians. The destruction of Corinth took place anno 
146 B.c.; and it Is worthy of remark that this also.was 
the epoch of the destruction of Carthage; both these 
great cities having imen sacrificed nearly at the same 
moment to the insatlcwlc rapacity and ambition of Home. 
According to Strabo, the finest works of art w'hich 
adorned Homo in liis time had been brought from 
Corinth; but it seems pretty clear that many, If not the 
greater number, of these masterpieces had been de¬ 
stroyed. Polybius, who was present at the destruction 
of the city, nad the mortification to see the Roman 
soldiers playing at dice on a picture of Aristides, a con¬ 
temporary of Apelles, for which Attains king of Per- 
gamuB subsequently offered 600,000 sesterces, or about 
6,000/. of our money. (Strabo, lib. vlii.; IHin. Hist. Nat., 
lib. 35. cap. 4. Ac.) We need not, indeed, be much 
surpris^l that the soldiers should have made use of such 
a dice-board, when we find the consul himself assuring 
the masters of the vessels selected to convey the pictures 
and statues to Rome, that if any of them were lost or 
injured, he should compel them to siqiply others in their 
stead at their own cost! (Velleius Paterculus, lib. 1. 
cap.13.) 

V Corinth remained in the ruinous state to which it had 
been reduced by Mummius, till a colony was sent thither 
by Julius Cesar. Under Its new masters it ouc« more I 
became a considerable city, as is evident from the ac- 
countMven of it by Pausanias (lib. 11.), and is much dis- 
tinguBed in the gospel history. After being sacked by 
Alarlcpt came, on ^e fall of the Eastern empire, into 
the poueMion of the Veuetians. The Turks took it 


from the latter in 1468: the Venetians, however, retook It 
in 1687, but lost it again to the Turks In 1716. It is now 
a principal place in tlie nomarcliy of Argolis and Corinth. 
(Besides the authorities previously referred to, see 
Ancient Universal History, vli. 319. Hvo. ed.; Voyage 
tVAnaeharsis, cap. 87*) 

CORINTH (Isthmus OF). where narrowest, 
about 6 m. E. from Corinth, this celebrated isthmus is 
about 6 m. across. The advantages that would result to 
Corinth, and to the commerce of Greece, by cutting a 
canal or navigable channel through this isthmus, were 
perceived at a very early period | and attempts to accom¬ 
plish BO beneficial a work were made by Periander, 
Ocmetrius Poliorcctes, Julius Caesar, and other Roman 
emperors: all of them, however, proved abortive, though 
parts of the excavations are* still visible. This want of 
success has been variously accounted for; but we incline 
to think that it vi'as wholly oa ing to the difficulty of the 
ground. The isthmus is high and rocky; and at a period 
when the construction of locks was unknown, tlie canal 
must cither have been excavated to the required level, 
or been partly excavated and partly tunnellra, either of 
which operations would have bi'en all but impractlcidile. 
As the next best resource, ships were drawn by means 
of machinery from one sea to aiiotlier; but it is clear tliat 
none but the smaller class of vessels could be so conveyed. 

The Isthmus has been repeatedly fortified. The first 
instance of this of which we have any certain accounts 
took place on the invasion of Greece by Xerxes. It was 
afterwards fortified by the Spartans and Athenians in 
file time of Kpaminondas. During the decline of the 
Eastern empire, the defence of the Peloponnesus princi¬ 
pally depenned on this bulwark, whi<'h was strengthened 
aT*d renovated under Justinian. It was restored for the 
last time by the Venetians in 1696. (Sec DodwelVs 
Greece, ii. 1H5., and the authorities there quoted.) 

The Isthmus of Corinth* was also«<amoiis in antiquity 
for the games celebrated tlicrc, every fifth year, in 
honour oi Neiitune and of Palamioii or Melicertes, with 
the utmost splendour «ind magnificence. They continued 
in vogue alter the Olympian and other public games had 
iatleii into disuse. After the destruction of Corinth tlie 
Uoiuans committed the suporiutcndence of the Isthmian 
games to tiie Sicyonians ; but on its restoration by Julius 
Ca-sar, Corinth recovered its ancient presidency. Dr. 
Cl.arke discovernl at the port of Sehcenus, on the E. side 
of tlie isthmus, tlic leinains of the temple of Neptune, 
tlie tlieatre, stadium, and other public buildings, de¬ 
scribed by raiisanias as connected with the Isthmian 
solemnities. (Travels, vi. 673.8vo. ed.; Cratner^s Greece, 
lii. 30.) 

CORK, a m.arit co. of Ireland, prnv. Munster, in the 
S.W. part of tlie island, having S. St. George's channel, 
E. Waterford and TIpperajy, N. IJmerick, and W. 
Kerry and the Atlantic Ocean. It is the most exten. 
sivc of all the Irish cos , (containing 1,760,563 imp. acres, 
of which 700,700 are unimproved mountain and bog. It 
has every variety of suriare and soil; in the W. it is 
rugged and mountainous, but the K. and B. districts are 
distinguished by their richness and fertility. There is a 
great (lelicitaicy of timber, otherwise the country would 
be eminently Uaiutiful. Climate extremely mild, but 
moist Property priudpally in very large (^states. Til¬ 
lage farms for the most part small; those of larger site 
are frequently held in partnership, or have been divided 
amongst the family of the occupant. W'here such practices 
prevail, agriculture cannot be otherwise than in a very 
backward state. Potatoes engross a great part of the 
attention and labour of the smaller class of occupiers; 
and after them the ground used to be suhjeetcii to a 
scries of corn crops, as long as it was capable of bearing 
any thing. But an improved system nas been intro¬ 
duced of late years on several large estates; and better 
implements and breeds of cattle arc now generally met 
with. Oats is the principal corn crop, but wheat is also 
extensively prixliiced. I'hcrc arc extensive dairies in 
the vicinity of Cork and in other districts; and the ex¬ 
ports of com, flour, provisions, and other articles of agri¬ 
cultural produce from Cork, are very extensive (see next 
article). Average rent of land, 13«. 7d. on acre. Tho 
copper mine of Alllhies, near Castletown, employs from 
1,'iOO to 1JMX) men (Hailway Report)’, but, with this ex¬ 
ception, limestone is the most valiiolde mineral. Dif¬ 
ferent branches of the linen manufacture have been 
established at Cork and other towns, and there are some 
large distilleries. The coast of Cork is deeply indented 
by the sea, and has some of the finest bays anti harbo|trt 
in the world, among which Bantry Bay and Cork Harbonr 
are pre-eminent. Principal rivers, I^ee, Bandon, Black- 
water, lien, Puncheon, Brid^ and Awbeg. Prloclpal 
towns, Cork city, Youghal, Bandon, Kinsale, Mallow, 
Fermoy. Cork contains, exclusive of the city of the co., 
19 baronies and 269 parlshet, and returm 8 memi. to the 
H. of C., viz. 2 for the co., 2 for the city of Cork, and 1 
each for the bors. of Youghall, Bandon, Mallow, and 
Kinsale. Registered electors for oo. In 1838, 4,438. In 
1831, Cork had 118,879 Inhab. houses, 138.3U7 familios 
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ud 810,788 Individuals, of whom 896,718 were males, and 
414,016 females. 

OoBi^ a city and river-port of Ireland, prov. Munster, 
on the 11m. above where it discharges Itself Into 
Cork harbour; lat.OlOM'86"N., long.fio 29'W.; 138in. 
8 . W. Dublin. This is the second city of Ireland In 
reaped of pop. and commercial importance, and forms a 
CO. in itself, having a local Jurisdiction separate from 
that of the co. of Cork, by which it is surrounded. Ilie 
CO. of the city extends over 44,463 acres, of which 2,896, 
constituting the city and suburbs, are built upon, the 
remainder being inhabited by a rural pop. The city lies 
in the vale of tlie river Lee, and is surrounded by hills of 
considerable elevation, which render the climate moist, 
though not unhealthy. It owes Its origin to a religious 
establishment founded at awemote period. Previously to 
the arrival of the English, it was inhabited by a colony of 
Danes, and then, and for a long time after, consisted of a 
* I street in an island formed by the river. Even so 

E as the reign of Elizabeth, it is described as ** a little 
tg town of much resort," but consisting of a single 
street. After the Revolution, it began to improve, and at 
lengUi, chiefly in consequence of its vicinity to Cork har¬ 
bour, Ae principal place of rendezvous for the channel 
fleet during the French war, and its being a great mart 
for the supply of the fleets and colonies with provisions, it 
rose rapidly to its present state of wealth and importance. 

The pop. in 1821 amounted to 100,668. souls, and in 
1831 to 107,016: of the inhab., at the latter of these two 
periods, excluding a few small parts of parishes, the 
greater portion of which are in the rural district, there 
wore 16,731 Protestants of the estab. church, 1,100 Pro¬ 
testant dissenters, and 76,783 K. Cath. The number of 
dwelling hoiisos, in 1833, was 7,0‘iB, besides 1,684 ware¬ 
houses and buildings, making a total of 0,612 ; of these, 
8,684 were slated, 1,028 thatched, and 5,602 had seven 
windows and upwards. 

The dty is intersected by two great, and some smiallor 
branches of the Lee, the latter having been arched over 
and built upon: the river is crossed by nine bridges, all 
of modern construction, and mostly ui' elegant arcliifec- 
ture. Tho main streets are broad, well jiuved, with 
flagged footways, and lighted witti gas. An assessment 
for their cleaning, lighting, &c. is levied to the amount of 
about 6,000f. per ann. The houses in the more ancient 
part of the city are of limestone, raised in tlie neigh¬ 
bourhood, and sometimes faced with roofing sl.ate or 
cement; those in the modern part are"mostly of brick. 
" St. Patrick Street, the Grand Parade, the S. M.*!!!, 
Great George Street, St. Patrick's Hill, and perliaps one 
or two other streets; the quays, the Glanmirc road, 
South Terrace, Warren Place, and Lapps Island, are 
inhabited by persons of wealth and resnectability, or oc¬ 
cupied by warehouses; but many of the strei^ts, and 
nearly all the lanes branching off Irom the main streets 
and places, are occupied by numerous families of tl:e 
lower classes, and many, apparently, in the lowest state 
of destitution. The suburbs towards the S., and parts of 
those towards the N. and N.W., are occupied by persons 
in a condition bordering on pauperism. The principal 
streets and quarters of the city and suburbs are well 
paved and lif^ted, but tho lanes and narrow brick streets 
are generally neglected." {MunicipalBoundary Ueport ) 
The part ’ of tho county within tho city and suburbs is 
divided Into six parishes ; the rural V^rt into four: be¬ 
sides eight parts of parishes, the remainders of which are 
in the co. at large. The parishes witliln the city and 
suburbs are St. Finbarr’s, the church of which is the ca¬ 
thedral ; the Holy Trinity or Christ Church *, St. Peter's; 
St. Mary's, Shandon ; St. Anne's, Shandon ; and St. 
Paul’s, and St. Nicholas. There is also.a free church; and 
a chapel for seamen has been opened In a hulk in tho 
river. These parishes are combined in the R. Catholic 
arrangement Into three unions or parishes, each having 
a large chapel, one of which is considered the cathedral: 
there are also several chapels of ease. Tho monastic es¬ 
tablishments of the Augustlnes, Franciscans, Domini¬ 
cans. Capuchins (a splendid structure), and two of Nuns 
of the Presentation, have their respective chapels; to the 
latter are attached schools, in which hundreds of female 
children receive g religious and useful education. There 
are two places of worship for Presbyterians, three for 
Methodists, and one each for Quakers, Independents, and 
B^sts. • 

The diocesan schools tor the sees of Cork, Ross, and 
Gloyae,in which the paplls receive gratuitous instruction, 
anr|n the city. The other schools, supported bequests, 
donsillons, or subscriptions, are tho Green-coat Hos- 
pital, St. Stephen's, Biue-coat Hospital, Deane's Charity 
schools, Arcndeacon Pomeroy's free School, the Lan¬ 
castrian School, and the Female Orphan Asylum. Fore* 
most ammig the charitable institutions for promoting 
.education are two establishments, called Monks* schools, 
conducted by laymen, and not, as the name would seem 
to Imply, by religtous. They are extremely well ma¬ 
naged, md are spoken of by all competent Juoges in high 
terma of commendation. 


The Cork Royal Institution, founded in 1803, was for 
a yeries of years the principal literary and scientific 
foundation in the city. It was supirarted partly by sub¬ 
scriptions, but chiefly by a grant of public money, which, 
being withdrawn in 1830, the institution IAib since de¬ 
clined ; and its fine botanic garden has been converted 
Into a cemetery, on the plan of the Plre la Ckai$e at Paris; 
but its museums, and Imrary of about 5,000 volumes, are 
•till kept up. The voluntary societies of a similar cha¬ 
racter are, the Scientific and Literary Society. Cuvier- 
lan, Agricultural, Horticultural, and Library Societies, 
Society of Arts, the School of Physic and Surgery, and 
the Mechanics* Institute, with about 200 members. Five 
newspapers arc published in the city. 

Tlie charitable and benevolent Institutions are nu¬ 
merous. The Foundling Hospital, incorporated in 1747, 
is supported by a local tax on the import of coals, ave¬ 
raging 6,500f. annually: it is conducted in a manner 
similar to that in Dublin: in 1833 it niaintaiued 446 
children within, and 872 without the establishment. The 
N. and S. infirmaries and dispensaries are supported 
partly by grand jury presetitmeuts, .*ind partly by sub¬ 
scriptions. The Fever Hospital, in a healthy situation 
in the immediate vicinity of the city, is supported in a 
similar manner: it has accommodation for 3(K) patients. 
The Cork General Dispensary, to which is attached the 
Humane Society and Vaccine Institutinn, is also partially 
supported by grants of public money. The Lying-in 
Hospital is maintained by voluntary contributions. Tlie 
city and county Lunatic Asjlum contains 313 single 
rooms for patients: it received 370-patients during tlie 
year 1836, of wlicm 181 were males, and 192 females ; 
the average annual expense for tlicir tnainlennnce pi^r 
bead was 12/. 14s. The House of Industry is an exten¬ 
sive «md well-regulated building, and iiialntuins iip- 
w.*ivds ofl,20U paupers. Hitherto it has been supported 
by grand jury nrcsentments and voluntary subscriptions, 
but under the J’oor I.aw Act the support of the poor will 
be throw'll on the rate to be laised tor tiiat purpose. The 
otiier cliaritable institutions uie, the Magoaleti Asylum, 
tlie Kefuge, chiefly for destitute females discliargt^d from 
prison, and suverui alrnsliouscs, founded by bequests, or 
supported by voluntary contributions. A Umn fund, 
commenced in 1774,; till continues to grant loans of from 
2/. to 6/., rcp.iyal>Ic b^ weekly instulnieuts. 

Tliere are two tin atres and a circus; but the theatres 
are seldom open, and tiieatrical entertainments do not mi- 
lear to be much in faslnon in Cork. Tliercarc tiireeelub- 
louses. The Mardyke is a very fine walk, a mile in 
IcTigtli, between two bianciics of the I*ee. On a height 
above tlie town are euvalry and Inluntry barracks, suited 
to accorninodate meu. 

The corporation derives its jirivilcges from a series of 
eharters, commencing witli one from King John, when 
Karl of Morton and vi<'eroy of Ireland, it consists of a 
mayor and two shei Iffh, elected annusilly ; an unlimited 
number of aldermen, bring tliosc citizens who have served 
the oilico of mayor: this office, by an innovation in.ide in 
the charter by a law in 1721, cannot be tilled except by 
a iiorson who has previously served the oflice of sherifr, 
and who thus become.^ a burgess, from the bod} of whom 
alone the mayor is eligible niuh'r the liye law. 'i'ho 
freemen, from whom the slieiiirs must be selected, 
acquire that right by being tlie clde.st sons of free¬ 
men, by apprenticeship, or by grace especial. The 
mayor, recorder, luid aldennen are justices lor tho city. 
The corfioratc; business is transacted by the court of 
common couucil, composed of tlie mayor, recorder, 
sheriffs, and aldermen ; and by the court dtoyer hundred, 
formed of the freemen at large. The mayor resides in 
the mansion-house, a large and elegant building on the 
Mardyke. The city sends 2 mem. to the H. of C., who 
are elected by the freemen resident witliin 7 m., the 4()j. 
freeholders, tne 10/. houseiiolders, and the 10/., 20/., and 
60/. leaseholders: No. of registered electors In 1838,4,884. 
Tlie courts are those of the mayor and sherlfft, whicii have 
‘urisdictlon In pleas to any amount above 40s., those of a 
ower rate are adjudicate in the court of conscience. 
The former of these courts sits weekly, us does the city 
sessions court, for criminal cases. The mayor, sherifl’s, 
recorder, and aldermen are the recognise judges of 
these eurts; but virtually tho reonier presides. A 
police-office, or magistrates' court, Is also held: the en- 
stabulary force for the city consists of 66 men. The city 
eurt-house is a splendid building lately ereted at an 
expese of 20,000/. The prison is divided into 82 wards, 
having In all 102 cells, besides day and work-rooms. The 
number of emmlttals to the city prien was, in the year — 

826 . 386 1830 - 602 1834 - 792 

1827 - 490 1831 - 534 1H86 - 792 

1828 - 488 1832 - 629 1886 - 860 

1829 - 423 1833 - 611 1837 - 662 

The number of committals, in 1837, was 562; wn- 
^ces werer-death, 8, but none executed: transp|7tation 
tor life, 6; for 14 years, none; and for 7 years.CO: Im¬ 
prisonment for 2 years, 3; for 1 year, 8 j for 6 months or 
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nndor, 812: released on fine or securities, .^2; acquitted The excellence of its harbour, situated about 11 m. 
or ilischarccd, for want of prosecution, 1.12. There is below the citr» where the Lee discharges itself into a 
also a bridewell for tlie temporary confinement of per- spacious land-locked basin* capable of containing the 
sons under examination. The assizes for the co., and whole British navy, has been the main cause of the corn- 
one of the general sessions for its £. riding, are held mercial prosperity of Cork. During the war, it was a 
here. Tiie county gaol and house of correction are si- great naval station, and the place of rendezvous for 
tuated a short distance from the city. A female convict most of the outward[rbound convoys. Naval arsenals 


deijAt, for the reception of prisoners from all parts'of the and stores, which hi&vc now become nearly useless, 
country, till the arrival of the transport shiji to convoy having been abandoned by the government, though in 
them to Australia, is in the S. suburb. tlie best state of preservation, were fitted up* in its 

Manufactures are few; those of woollen and cotton, smaller islands. Tne communication by water between 
which had been carried on to some extent, are now tlie port and the city has been much Improved by the 
nearly qxtinct. The tanning of leather is, however, ex- Board of Harbour Commissioners, established under an 
tensively carried on, there being 45 tanyards in the city act of parliament, by whom the bed of the river has 
and suburbs. There are 7 distilleries, which produce been deepened, and lines of quays of upwards of 4 m. in 


tensively carried on, there being 45 tanyards in the city act of parliament, by 
and suburbs. There are 7 distilleries, which produce been deepened, and lir 


annually about 2,000,000 gallons whisky, several large length raised on both its sides, the expenses of which 
breweries, 7 iron-foundries, and 2 glass-houses. The were defra 3 'ed from the harbour dues. The buildings 


I were defra}'ed from the harbour dues. The buildings 


E love trade is also very extensive, the gloves made here connected with commercial transactions are, the Cus- 
aving long since superseded those of Limerick, by tom-house, the Commercial Buildings, the Chamber of 


having long since superseded those of Limerick, by tom-house, the Commercial Buildings, the Chamber of 
whicli name, however, they continue to be sold. Commerce, and the Post-office; all neat and convenient 

llie butter trade was at one time the staple of Cork, edifices, 
and it still forms an important item in its exports. All The custom duties. Including those of Kinsale and 
the butter sold here is previously subjected to an inspcc- Youghal, were, in 1H30, 230,904/.'; and in 1837, 221,411/. 
tion, under the vlirection of a *8elect body, chosen from The ;ioi.t-office revenue, in 183.5, amounted to 13,022/., 
among the chief merchants, and called “ the Committee and in 1830 to 13,2.17/. The number of vessels belong- 
of Merchants,’' which also performs all the functions ing to the port, in 18.10, was 302, of an aggregate ton- 
exercised by the Chamber of Commerce in other mar- nage bf 21,514 tons. During the same year, 171 ships in 
cantile towns. After inspection, the firkins are branded the foreign tratle entered, and 89 cleared out; in the 


with the quality, weight, and priv.ate mark of the inspector, cross channel trade, 2,24(i vessels entered, arid 1,384 
These arrangements have, it is said, obtained for the Cork cleared out; and in the coasting trade the number of 
butter a decided preference In the British and foreign entries and clearances w.as 400 and 596 respectively, 
markets. The quantity weighed in 1834-35 was 280,(MM) Steam navigation is chiefly in the hands of the St. 
firkins. Tlie provision trade was carried on to a very George .Joint Stock Company, which employs seven 
great extent during the late war with Prance, this port regular ve6.scls that ply to lAondon, Liverpool, Bristol, 
heprincipal mart forUicsui>pIy of the navy, army, .and Dublin. A daily communication between Cork 
Ionics; and though it has declined considerably and tlie town of Cove, in the harbour, is kept up by 
he i>cace of 181.5, partly in consequence of the smaller steamers. (For further details, see Covb.) 
ition of some of the N. continental ports and of The .appearance and habits of this city arc almost ex- 
States, it is still carried on to a very cimsider.able clusively mercantile. The attenqits (hat have Ihjcu made 


being the principal mart for the sui>ply of the navy, army, 
and colonics; and though it has declined considerably 
siiiee. the jicace of 181.5, partly in consequence of the 
coiiipotition of some of the N. continental ports and of 
the U. States, it is still carried on to a very ci'nsider.able 


extent. Ba(‘on and hams are cured in large quantities 1 to elevate the city in the scale of literature and science 


f(pr exportation. 

The corn trade, arising out of the incre.ise of tillage. 


have not had tliat success which the more sanguine pro¬ 
moters anticipated; though they have prolinbly succeeded 


and the consequent diminution of jiasture lantl, has better than a careless observer might suppose. Some 
risen on the decline of that of provi.sioiib, and now forms very distinguished persons have been natives of Cork, 
the chief branch of commerce. In IH3.5, exclusive of among wiiom may be specified Arthur O’Leary, O’Keefe, 
tlie grain ronsuiiKMl in the breweries and distilleries of Barrytheartist, Madisc the artist, and Sheridan Knowles, 
the city and its vicinity, the exports amounted tti 201,(i()0 The newer part of the city indicates a high and increas- 
barrels, ol which 126,500 were wheat. A corn-market, ing state of prosperity; in it are the town residences of 
built in 1833, consists of a large, qiindrangnl.ir enclosed the wealthy merchants; while the adjoining country, for 
area, with covered passages and offices for w eigliing tlie several miles round, is studded with their villas and coun¬ 
grain, and transacting otiicr business conneeted with the try splits. But, on the other hand, several extensive dis- 
tradc. The exportation of grain and flour to (ireat tricts of the suburbs evince the existence of comparative 
Britain has teen considerably increased by steam navi- destitution ; lines of cabins being built and peopled like 
gatiun, as has that of live stock and provisions. Up- those in the surrounding rural villages. But improve- 
wards of 1,2U0 pigs, and half a million egg-*, are sent ment is notwithstanding rapidly advancing, even in those 
away weekly during the season. Salmon, both fresh and quarters In which there is tlie greatest poverty, and wliero 
cured, is also exporUnl in large quantities. old habits and prejudices are sure to linger longest. 'I’he 

Subjoined is a statement of the quantity and value of food of the working classes is chiefly potatoes; the fuel, 
the principal articles of xiiitive produce exported from turf. Several remains of antiquities, chiefly monastic, 
Cork in 1835: — arc to be traced, as are considerable remains of the ancient 

- rrr- -- walls, some parts of wlilch are in a perfect state. Coins 

ArUries. Quantity. Struck at a rwal mint in the time ot Edward 1. have linen 

__1__ occasionally found. (Railway Report; IVUidle's Cork ; 

WW. “’cS’wEOaE’TlXLn.otSicilT nrov Palermo 

Spiriu - - - galls. 104,680 407 6 3H,osri of a hill rising from a fruitful well cultivated plain, 22 m. 

• • ■ - IJf sS S.byW. Palermo. Pop. (1831) 13,788. It is pretty well 

fc : : :Sm»:.ooi;oSo *^3 12 KS bunt, and has several churches and convents, a royi^^ 

Oxen Mid Cows - • Wd. 4,930 1,412 0 42..7C0 college, a prison, and some Other public buildings. 

Hones - . - — 12.1 fii 10 2.460 CORNWAIaL, a marit. co. of Knghuid, forming the 

** ■ ■ *" rKefl -infS extremity of the S.W. peninsula, being everywhere mr- 

Hides and Calf Skins, lu*: ■" ^ * * rounded by the sca, oxeept on the E., where it a^oim 

tanned - - - No. 7,143 178 11 3,994 Devonshire, from which it is separated nearly iti its 

Otheraitleles. j - • 65,932 whole extent by the Tamar. Area, 861,200 acres; of 

1 o ono OAR which about 650,000 are arable, meadow, and pasture. In 

-Total vBiu^-;;;-many parts Cornwall is rugged and moorisli; but though 

The principal articles of Import are cotton and woollen its mneral aspect be bleak and dreary, it has numerous 
manufactures, haberdashery and apparel, glass and earth- valleys of great beauty and fertility. The temperature 
enware, hides, coal, Ac. is particularly equal, being so far embosomed in the 

The principal market-days are Wednesdays and Sa- Atlantic that It Is neither so cold in winter, nor so warm 
turdays. The meat and vegetable market is well laid in summer, os the cos. more to the E. The winds, how* 


Com, Meal, and Flour - i wU 
Frovi«ioiu - . — 

PcHihen • - • — 

SjiiriU ... galL) 

Km* ... tmxes 

ijinen ... yanls 

Oxen and Cows • > bead 

Hones . . . _ 

Sheep * - - . 

Swine - - - — 

Hides and Calf Skins, un¬ 
tanned ... No. 

Other aitielea 

Total value - 


Quantity. 

Ehtiinatod 

Value. 

No. 

Tihu. 

Cmt. 

L. 

729,372 

38,408 

12 

372,854 

581,530 

29,070 

10 

2.019,840 

2.381 

119 

J 

10,958 

104.680 

407 

0 

38,08.0 

231.000 

1.044 

12 

7,7U5 

10,086' 

1,008 

12 

31,0in> 

.OOl.riOO 

8.1 

12 

50,160 

4,23fi 

1,412 

0 

42..1G0 

12.1 

01 

10 

2.460 

7/»39 

228 

9 

11 ,.110 

75,189 

5,012 

12 

203,162 

7,143 

178 

11 

.1,924 

■ - 1 

• 

• 

55,932 

1 

- 

- 

2,909,846 


The principal articles of Import are cotton and woollen its mneral aspect be bleak and dreary, it has numerous 
manufactures, haberdashery and apparel, glass and earth- valleys of great beauty and fertility. The temperature 
enware, hides, coal, Ac. is particularly equal, being so far embosomed in the 

The principal market-days are Wednesdays and Sa- Atlantic that It Is neither so cold in winter, nor so warm 
turdays. The meat and vegetable market is well laid in summer, os the cos. more to the E. The winds, how* 
out, and plentifully provided. In the cattle market ever, are very variable, and often violent; and tlie air 
about 6,000 head of cattle, and 90,000 live pigs (besides being surcharged with moisture, harvests are late, and 
carcasses), are annually sold. The Bank of Ireland, and fVuit is inferior in flavour to that raised in the B. and 
the Provincial, Agricultural, and National banks have midland cos. The raising of com and potatoes are the 
branches here, llie savings’ bank, held in a handsome principal objects of Cornish agriculture, which has been 
building erected ft-om the profits, was established In much improved of late years. Property much divided 
1817. The amount of deposits, now about 250,000/., has and “ vexatiously intermixed." Farms for the most 
been derived from upwards of 24.000 depositors. part small, and held under lease for 14 or 21 years. 

The foreign trade is carried on with Portugal, whence Average rent of land in 1810, 10». 3M. an wre. The 
wines and salt are brought; with the ModitcrraTican, for principal wealth of Cornwall is derived from its mines of 
wine and fruit: and with the Baltic, for timber and tin and copper. It is believed that the Phoenicians 
article for naval eaulnment: timber is also Imported traded thither for tin, and that the mines have been 


1 colonies through the English ports 
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Cornish copper mines, though they wore not wrought 
with spirit or success tiU the beginning of last century, 
are now become of great value and importance. I’holr 
produce, which a century ago ilid not exceed 700 tons 
pure metal, amounts at present to about 11,000 tons, 
worth from 901. to lOW. a ton. The capital vested in the 
Cornish mines, and the employments connected with 
them. Is estimated at about 2,4!i0,t)00f., and the persons 
employed at 71,000. Ores of lead, antimony, manganese, 
Ac., am also met with. Gold Is sometimes found in the 
itream-works, or places where the alluvial deposits are 
washed in order to procure grain tin.. Silver Is. also, 
found Intermixed with the lead ores, and is now ex¬ 
tracted to a considerable extent. About 6,000 tons of 
soapstone, and about 7,000 tons of China clay, are annually 
shlpp^ for the Potteries and other seats of the porce¬ 
lain manufheturo. The miners and others engaged in 
the Comtsh mines are under the especial jurisdiction of 
the stannary courts: these were much improved by a 
late act, ana are said to transact the business brought 
before them expeditiously, cheaply, and well. The op¬ 
pressive duties formerly imposed on the coinage of tin 
were repealed in 1837. Tlie pilchard fishery is exten¬ 
sively carried on along the Cornish coasts, particularly at 
SL Ives, Mounts-bay, and Mevagiss^; and is a con¬ 
siderable source of employment and of wealth to the co. 
Principal towns, Truro, llelston, Penzance, St. Ives, 
Falmouth. Previously to the Reform Act, Cornwall 
sent 42 mems. to the li. of G., but now it sends only 14; 
viz. 4 for the co., 2 each for the bors. of Dodmin, Fal¬ 
mouth, and Truro, and 1 each for the bors. of I^aun- 
ceston, Helston, St. Ives, and Liskeard. Registered 
electors for the co. (1838-39) 10,307; viz. E. div. ri,4G0, 
W. div. 4,928. In 1831, Cornwall was divided into 9 
hunds. and 203 pars.; and had, in 1K31, .63,521 inliab. 
houses, .69,810 families, and 3(MV.Ki8 individuals, of whom 
140,213 were males,* and 1.64,726 females. Sum con. 
tributed to the relief of the poor in 1838,71,247/. Annual 
value of real property in 1816, 922,259/. Profits of trade 
and professions in ditto, 280,112/. 

CORO, a marit. city of Venezuela, cap prov. of the 
same name, in a sandy and arid plain, near the head of 
El (Solfete, an arm of the Gulph of Maraeaybo, 3 m. S. W. 
the Caribbean Sea, and 210 ra. W.N.W. Caracas; lat. 11° 
23' M., long. 48' W. Pop. 10,000. ? It is well situated 
for commerce, and has had a considerable trade with tlie 
West India Islands, especially Cura^ioa, in mules, goats, 
hides, skins, clieese, and pottery; but this has now very 
much dwindled, and the inliab. arc poor and parsimo¬ 
nious. The streets of Coro arc regular, but iinpaved, 
and tlie houses mean; tlie only public buildings are, 2 
churches, a convent, several chapels, and an liospital. 
The climate is dry and hot, but not iinhealtiiy^ so great, 
however, is tlie srarcity of water, that it has to lie brought 
thither daily on the backs of mules, Ac. a distance of 2 
ro. Coro was the second European settlement formed 
on this coast, and was considered the capital of Vene¬ 
zuela, till the transference of the seat of government to 
Caracas, in 1676. {Geographical AccoumI Colombia^ 
Ac.) 

COROMANDEL (Cfco/oOTaiMto/rt), COAST OF, form¬ 
ing the K. shore of Hindostan, from Point Cal 3 rraere, 
lat. 10° 20', to the mouth of the Krlshpa river, 16° 6(y N., 
probably deriving Its name from the Chola dynasty, who 
formerly ruled in Tanjoro. It is destitute of any good 
harbours, and, from the great surf, it is usually dlfflcult 
any whore to effect a landing. The monsoons on this 
coast are always In a cuntrarv direction to those on that 
of Malabar. From the middle of October to the middle 
of April, winds from the N.E. prevail, during which 
period the storms arc so violent and dangerous that all 
iiritisb ships of war are ordered to quit the coast by the 
16th of Octulier. In the middle of April the S. W. winds 
set in. and a period of great drought commences. \Ha~ 
mt/Zoft, i. 45a) 

CORRBZE, a dep. of France, reg. South, iormerly 
part of the Limousin, having N. the d6ps. Haute 
Viemio and Creuse, E. Puy-de-D6me and Cantal, S. 
Lot, and W. Dordogne. Area, 682,803 hectares. Pop. 
(1830) 302,433. Surface mostly hilly and mountainous. 
Its N. part is intersected by a mountaln-chain dividing 
the-basin of the Loire from that of the Dordogne. The 
latter, which runs through the S.E. part of the dep., is 
the only navigable stream, the C^rr6ze, from which the 
dep. derives Its name, being available only for rafts and 
boats. CUinate comparatively cold; soil stony and 
inferior^ except In some of the larger valleys. Heaths 
and sn^es occupy more of the sunace than the arable 
lands; sufficient corn, however, chiefly rye and buck¬ 
wheat. is grown for home consumption. Agriculture is 
in an exceedingly backward state, partly owiim to the 
tfottinate attachment of the cultivators to ancient rou¬ 
tine practices, and partly, as Hugo alleges, to over- 
tasmon, and the wont of capital; but more than all, we 
believe, to the minute division of the land, and the 
poverty it is sure to occasion. The plough in use in 
many distiieto is identical with that dfnipribed by Virgil I 
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Chestnuts, buckwheat, and potatoes, constitute the prln^ 
clpal dependence of a large proportion of the pop., and 
when these fail, the inhab. suflhr severely. Vineyards 
occupy about 16,200 hectares. Some of the wines are 
tolerably good, and though no great quantity of wlno 
be produced, still, as few of the labouring classes can 
afford to drink it, some is exported, 'fhe meadows 
are extensive, and considerable numbers of oxen arc 
reared for the Paris market and the plough. In 1830, 
there were upwards of 400,000 sheep, clilefly an iiull- 
genous breed, yioidiiig annually about 460,000 kilogr. 
of wool. Property much subdivided, there not being in 
the whole dep. above 7 iiroperties which pay a government 
tax of 1,000 fr. Corrdze has mines of copper, iron, argenti¬ 
ferous leacL antimony, and coal; but with the exception 
perhaps or coal at Laiiloau, none of them are wrought 
to any considerable extent. Manufacturing industry is 
even in a less prosperous state tlian agriculture. There 
is, however, a large gun manufactory at Tulle, wiiicli 
employs about 1,000 haiuls. Though a speculation of 
private-individuals, it is conducted under the superin. 
tendence of government officers, anti the muskets are 
sold at the fixed price of 34 fr. 80 rents eoeli. There 
is a large cotton mill at Brives. Tulle is very generally 
supposed to ire the grand seat of tlie manufacture of the 
species of point luce, called pohU tie Tulle ; in point of 
fact, however, there is not a single lace-worker in the 
dep., nor has there been, time lininemorial, a lace-frarne 
In Tulle I {Hugo.) Trade chiefiy in cattle, wine, poul¬ 
try, agricultural produce, and truffles. The den. is 
divided into 3 arronds.; it sends 4 mems. to the of 
Dep. Niirahcr of electors in l8.‘l8-39, 1,084. t’hicf 
towns, Tulle, the cap, Hrlves, and U$s<4. Total 
public revenue (1831), 4,0(i7,8()3 fr. A general us.igu 
(for it Is inconsistent with tlie law of France) in this 
dep., whereby the eldest sun becomes entith^ to a cle.ir 
fourth of the paternal property, over and above an (M]iial 
sh.are with each of the other eliildren, tends, according 
to Hugo, to produce much disunion in families. Tlic 
peasantry exnlhit a remarkable dislike to enter the 
military service, hut prove aflerwards very goo<l soldiers. 
Marmoutel, Cabanis, and Latreiile were natives of this 
dep. {Hugo, urt. Corrcze\ Fretu'h (Official Tnb}eit,&c.) 

CORSIDvM, a par. and village of England, eo. Wilts, 
Imnd. Cliippenham. Area of par., 6,710 acres. Pop. 
(1831) 2,952. The village in an fipi'D pleasant district, 
8 m. N.E. Hath, consists ciiielly of one long street of 
neatly-built iioiises, with a market-house near the centre, 
erected in 1784. Tlie cluircli is a erm*irorin Goiliic struc¬ 
ture, witli a tower : there are also 2 dissimtlng ehapels ; 
.and an almsliouse founded in KiSM, at piesent supporting 
6 old women. A fr(><> school for boys and girts was built 
by tlie Metliucn family, to wiiich the manor belongs; and 
who have a fine mansion, with a good collection of pic¬ 
tures, near the village. The m.uiufarturc of woollens, 
formerly carried on to a considerable extent, lias long 
been discontiimcd; agriculture being now the rhief 
employment of the inliab. Sin 11. lilackmore, tlie 
author of various epic pot'ms, now known only by tiie 
satirical allusions made to them by Pope and otner wits 
of the time, was a native of Corsliain. 

CORSICA (Fr Cer.v<'), a large island of tbc Meditcr- 
ranean, lielonging to Franee, of wbich it forms a dep., 
between lat. 41° 27' and 43° I' N., and long. 8°37' and 9° 
3(/ E. Its S. extremity is 10 in. N.Sardinia, from which it 
is separated by the Strait of Bonifacio. Piombino, about 
.65 in. distant, is the nearest town in Italy, and Antibes, 
120 m. N.W., the nearest point in France. Shape some¬ 
what oval, with a projecting appendage at the N.E. ex¬ 
tremity ; length, N. to S., 100 ra.; greatest breadth, 44 
m.; area, divisions, &c. os follow: ^ 


AnondiiBcments. 

Area In 
hectares. 

1*011.1836. 

Chief towiM. 

Pop.18.76. 

Ajaeeio - 
Snrtene - 
BiisUa . . 

Calvl - 
Corte 

206,402 
184,7(34 
138,211') 
KM),203 
248,597 

46.383 

25,739 

6.7,764 

21,469 

50,5.74 

AJarrio • 
Sartene - • 

llBHtta 

Cairi - 
Corte 

9,IN)3 

2,6K2 

1.7,061 

3/j87 

Total 

874,745 

207,889 


29,790 


The E. shores of Corsica arc generally low and sandy, 
and in many parts marshy; the W. shores are more lofty, 
and indented with several extensive harbours or bays, the 
principal of which are those of Vallneo, Ajaccio, Sagone, 
Porto, Calvi, and St. Florent. Corsica has several small 
islets, especially at its S. extremity. It is, generally 
speaking, hilly. A chain of mountains traverses it from 
its N. to its S. extremity, for the most part nearef to its 
W. than to its E. coast; the highest summits of this 
chain are Monte Rotondo, 8,766 ft., and Monte d’Oro (the 
Mans Aureui of Ptolemv), 8,700 ft. above the level of the 
sea. The declivities of the central chain are st€«p : it 
abounds in clefts and gorges; valleys are few, exiAting 
In the lower hill ranges, and even there they are oMrow. 
The plains along the B. epast amounting to abou£V-24th 
part of the whole surfoce, though rich and densely 
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peopled in the time ot the Romans, are now mostly 
abandoned. Were they drained and cultivated, they 
would be again, as of old, the best part of the island. 
The majority of the rivers run W., but the two largest, 
the Golo and Savignano, have an E. course; most of 
them are mere torrents, and none of them are navigable 
or adapted even for rafts, by reason of their rapidity. 
There are a few insignificant lakes in the centre of 
the island; 4>ut the largest collections of waters are 
some lagunes on the E. coast, a topographical feature 
which this part of Corsica shares with the opposite 
coast of the Tuscan Maremme and the Campagna 
di Roma. These stagnant waters render the adjacent 
parts unhealthy, giving rise to intermittent fevers, &c., 
similar to those of the corresponding Italian shores; but 
elsewhere the climate is sufficiently salubrious. The 
temperature of course varies with the elevation ; in the 
low lands the maximum is Fahr., in the mountains 
the minimum is 26 ^c> Fahr. The most prevalent winds 
arc, — thvi tciroccoy or S.E., which brings rain ; the N., 
which often brings snow ; and the S.'W., which is cum> 
monly very violent. The aspect of the country is, in tlie 
words of Hugo, “avast elevated region, tlie culininni- 
ing points of which are covered with snow, surrounded 
by lower ranges of mountains, their summits Ivire, but 
their sides covered with thick forests of fir and oak: nar¬ 
row and dark glens, through which roll impetuous tor¬ 
rents ; and here and there an isolated human haliitatlon, 
perclied on some Sfilitary crag, like the inacccsbible eyrie 
of an eagle. As we approach nearer the sea, the valleys 
enlarge, and show traces of culture, and villages ticgln to 
enliven the banks of tlie rivulets ; the hill-sides arc co¬ 
vered with olive, orange, and laurel trees; while their 
tops arc crowned with woods of chestnut, whose tlme- 
lioiioured trunks, notwithstanding the little deptli of soil 
they grow in, have attained an enormous size. On the 
M'u-shores, obscured by an unhealthy fog, ruined 
ations, corn-lands, makts (close copses), and marshes al¬ 
ternate witli f«ch other; :ind the traveller hsistciis to quit 
this pC‘8tiferous tract for a brighter sky and a purer .air 
upon tlie uplands.*’ Granite, mica, porphyry, alabaster, 
and marble of various colours, serpentine, jasper, asbes¬ 
tos of remarkably lung fibre, Ac., are plentiful in Cur. 
siea. The island probably contains neittier gold, silver, 
nor copper; but there is a vein of lead at Barbaggio, and 
iron mines are worked in several places: the produce of 
the last occupies 10 forges at Catalanc. Quarries of sta¬ 
tuary marlile .are worked; pipc-rlay, emeralds, and glu- 
biiliir niiu»scs of granite and porphyry are found; the last, 
whicli are prized as gems, have been hitherto met witli 
no where but in the bed of one of the torrents. Tlicre 
are an ^abiindaiu'e of warm, mineral, and saline springs. 
The upper soils consist chiefly of decom|ioscd granite, 
silex, Ac., with a small proportion of elialk and other 
enleareoiis matters, and the remains of animal and vege¬ 
table substances. In many (larts the land is very fertile ; 
agriculture is, however, in a very backward state, and ar¬ 
tificial irrigation unknown. The surface of Corsica was, 
in 1834. supposed to be distributed as follows: — 

Aruhlc lands • 371/114 lieit. Orchanls, gardens. 

Meadow ditto - 44*1 I hect. 

yinvjranlN - - 16,113 I Varlmibly cultivated 31,.'i61 

WooiU, Ibrcsts, I Hcatlis, wastes, &c. 34Z,'il6 

die. - - 94,8X8 / Lands built on • ,3K0 

I Rivera, lakes, Ac. • A^88 

Landed property in Corsica is extremely sulidivided, 
and Is almost ail occupied by owners. “ For centuries 
tlie laws have promoted an equal succession among chil¬ 
dren ; the Genoese, when rulers, abettfid this system, and 
the French law of succession, which found Corsica in an 
extravagantly parcelled state, has confirmed and aggra- 
vatetl it. These ancient and modern agrarianisms, unac¬ 
companied by the remedies of capitu and of various 
roads to industry, liavc made a proprietor of almost every 
Corsican, and have, it is true, averted bare mendicity, but 
also generally created a narrow situation, without re¬ 
sources, pregnant of family intrigues, and not unbloody 
dissensions, litigious propensities, and various checks on 
population; and, combining with these incidents, they 
nave fostered maxims which again serve to the same 
end of disconnecting all landed property. It is a dis¬ 
tinctive trait, that the Corsican, rather ttaroes than sells 
hand I that inheritances which lose in value by division 
still must submit to it; and advaiitageoui oflTers are tlic 
more readily rcftised the more such land would aggran¬ 
dise and connect the purchaser’s estate.” (Constdar Re- 
ffori.) The inhab. do not live in cottages dispersed over 
the country, but in villages, many of whlcli are built on 
tlie summits and declivities of the mountains. 

The forests are remarkably fine, and abound with tim- 
ber of the best quality, and which supplies the best 
masts for the dockyards at Toulon; but such is the indo¬ 
lence of the inhab., that this source of wealth is comnara- 
tiMy neglected. ThefnnJtts, previously mentioned, are 
deme thickets of cystus, bay, myrtle, tnorn, &c., which 
ra^ly grow up ou rich untilled lands, into Inextricable 
masses of 3 to 12 ft. in height, and which when burnt—the 


usual mode of getting rid of tliem — form admirable ma¬ 
nure. The orange, citron, pomegranate, Ac. grow in tlie 
open air, and yimd excellent fruit. The olive is badly 
managed; but much more oil is produced than is required 
In the Island, and is therefore exported. The vine is to- 
IcraUy well cultivated in most of the cantons; and, not¬ 
withstanding that but little art is displayed in the manu¬ 
facture of wines, the red wines of Sari, and the white of 
Cape Corsica, arc very good, and exported to the Conti¬ 
nent. The com grown is not adequate to the demand, 
but its deficiency Is made up by the abundant supply of 
chestnuts. Vast quantities of honey are produced in the 
island: and, when sulgect to the Homans, it paid an an 
nual tribute of 200,000 lbs. of wax (/.fv. lib. xliil. cap. 
7.); the honey has a bitterish taste, supposed to be im¬ 
parted by the abundance of boxwood and yew. Tobacco, 
though little cultivated, is said to be preferable to that 
of France, and the mulberry and flax are grown with 
advantage, ('attle constitute the principal wealth of 
the fanners and peasantry. Most kinds arc small, but 
the ox, horse, mule and ass are all strong and active; 
the cows afford good milk, from which much cheese is 
made. The stieep are black, with four or even fix horns: 
in 1830, there were nearly 300,(8)0 in the eutire island; 
hogs very plentiful. Cioats are large and strong; tlie 
nouMon considered by Uufibn to have iMien the original 
of the sheep, is found in this island. Game is extremely 
abundant, as arc wild boars and foxes; turtles are ob¬ 
tained in great number, and arc important articles of 
trade. 'I'here is a great profusion of the most excellent 
flsli in the surrounding seas, and the ('orsican mullet 
was among th(> delH*acles supplied to the llomuri 
tables. {Juv. Sat. v. 1. OX.) K<*<1 coral of a fine deep 
colour is found in many places round the miuit. But, 
owing to the indolence and apathy occu^ioned by the 
dependence ofthc people on small patches of land, and the 
want of capital and maiiufacturfti, every thing is con¬ 
ducted arcording to a system of routine, ami very few im¬ 
provements are either attempti'd or even so much as 
thouglit of. Agricultural iinplenicuts arc all of tlie most 
wretched description, and tliey hardly know any tiling 
even of the iulvaiitages of manure. All the more labo¬ 
rious employments are devolved upon the females, who 
are the slaves rather than the companions of their hus¬ 
bands, or upon emigrants from Lucca, Tuscany, and 
other parts of Italy, by whom the island is annually vi- 
siteil. The fisheries are wholly abundonetl to the Ge¬ 
noese and Neapolitans. Their manutactures are limitcilto 
tlie t.abriratinn of some coarse woollens used by tlieiii- 
selvcs, a few forges luid tanneries, a glass lactory, a pot¬ 
tery (in which asbestos is used), a manufactory of tuliacco- 
pipes, and one of soap. The exports are nearly confliUHl 
to tlmlier, firewood, wines, dried triiits, oii, silk, leather, 
and fish, in comparatively trifling quantities. The im¬ 
ports from France amount annually to alxmt 3,0(X),0C0 Ir. 
Tlie public expenditure and receipts in 1831 were— 

Expenditure - - - 4,941,170 fr. 

Receipts - - -1 I44,(i42 

Surplus expenditure of dep. - !l,7tMi,.')28 f l.'il,^GI 

The roails are wretched; those called royal being .a 
parts almost impracticable even for mules. In 17!'3 Cor¬ 
sica was divided into two departments—those of Golo and 
Liamone; but since 1811 these have lK*eii again united r 
the seat of the prefecture is Ajaccio. The island stands 

2 m. to the Ch. of Dep. No. of electors in 18Jf7.38, 310. 
A royal court is established in the capital; there aro 
A courts of original jurisdiction, one in each arrond., and 

3 tribunals of commerce, viz. at Ajaccio, Hastia, and llc- 
Rousse: from 1814 to Nov. 1830, Corsica was deprived of 
the privilege of trial by jury. There are no rhurclies but 
those of the Catholic establishment in Corsica ; the dep. 
is a blsliopric sufiyagan to Aix. There are 3 colleges, 

4 model primary schools, and 286 other schools; the num¬ 
ber of children receiving instruction amounts to 10,301. 
Corsica forms the 17tli military division of France; It con¬ 
tains 10 fortresses: since the revolution of 1830 it has had 
no national guard. 

In person, habits, and disposition, the Corsicans bear a 
considerable similarity to the natives of Italy. They aro 
brave, sober, and hospitable; but subject to viedent gusts 
of passion, and in the last degree revcngcfbl and implac¬ 
able. This, in fact, is the distinguishing trait of their 
character, aiid has been supposed to indicate a peculiar 
ferocity of disiKisitien. It appears, however, rather to 
h.ave originated in the long-continued misgovemment of 
the Genoese, when the grossest corruption prevailed, 
and money or interest could procure Impunity for the 
most atrocious crimes. Under such circumstances, the 
avenging of Injuries became, as It were, a |irivate duty ; 
and the Corsican would have considered himself degraded 
who had not obtained that redress for himself that was 
denied by law. It Is needless to iwlnt out the sanguinary 
practices, crimes, and enormities to which such a state of 
things roust necessarily lead. The improved and more 
vigorous government Introduced by the French has, 
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howerer, done a good deal to lessen the temptations to 
▼engeance: though It will be lung before the passion be 
wholly subdued among a people in the situation of the Cor. 
aicans. They use an Italian dialect, with a Urge number 
of Arabic words, and Spanish idioms intermixed. The 
dress of both sexes bf'ars a similarity to that of the 
Italians: the men wear a kind of Phrygian bonnet, and 
commonly go armed with a long knife, pistol, musket, 
bayonet, &c. At Cargese, on the W. coast, there is 
a Greek colony of Mainot origin, conslstii^ of about 
700 individuals, the descendants of some Greeks who 
■ettled in Corsica in 1070. who preserve their dress, re¬ 
gion, Ac., but have adopted Catholic rites of worship. 
The tract they Inhabit is the best cultivated In the isl. 
The PhoeJans, who afterwards founded Marseilles, and 
the Plimnicians, have both been considered the first inhab. 
of Corsica $ and by them the island was called Cymos, 
It was afterwards conquered by the Carthaginians, from 
whom it was token by the Romans about b. c. 2S1. In the 
middle ^s, the Gotiis, the emperors of the East, Sa¬ 
racens, blanks, House of Colonna, Pisans, and Genoese, 
successively posscBsed it. Insurrections against the 
latter continued at Intervals for several centuries, till 
the Genoese finally ceded It to France in 1768. The 
pop. under the gallant Paoll made a determined resist¬ 
ance ; but ultimately they were forced to submit, and the 
island has since belonged to France, with the exception of 
two short jieriods, in 1796 and 1814, when it was occupied 
by British troops. 'I'hc names of Pascal Paoli and of 
Napoleon, both natives of Corsica, arc sufficient to con¬ 
fer on it an enduring celebrity, (//ugo, art. Corse i 
Tableaux de Stattslique; BosweWs Corsica, ^c.) 

CORTONA (an. Crotona), a city and sua-purt of the 
kingdom of Naples, prov. Calabria Ultra, cap. district 
and cant., near the mouth of the Ksaro (an. Msarfts), on 
the Ionian Sea; lat. 39 “ 7' 30" N., long. 17“ H' .W' K. 
Pop. circa 5,000. It iw surrounded by walls and dclendetl 
by a strong citadel. The latter fronts the sea, and is se. 
parated from the town by a ditch and drawbridge. “ Its 
private buildings are poor and sordid ; the streets dismal 
and narrow.* Ill-humour, misery, and despondency were 
strongly depicted on the countenance of every iidiuhit- 
ant 1 met. There is very little bustle: little commercial 
hurry; cheese and corn arc the principal commodities: 
for the stowage of c«)rn tliere are ranges of granaries in 
tlie sidmrbs." {Swinburiu\ i. 315. 4to. cd.) It has a ca- 
tiicdral and several other cliiirches, 2 convents, a scmimi. 
ry, 2 hospitals, Ac. Tlie iiarbour is protected on the S. 
by the projecting tongue of land on the side of which the 
tow'n is built, and on the N. by a mole; but It is too 
siiallow to adiidt of vessels of considerable size, and is not 
very safe. Mr. Craven says, that 3 altars or pedestals, 
with l,atin inscriptions, are the only remains of antiquity 
he could find In Cortona. 

Such is the present abject and degraded state of what 
was once one of tlie ricliest, most populous and powerful 
cities of Magna Grtecia! Various accounts have been 
given of its origin, but it is sufficient to say that it was 
founded by emigrants from Greece at a very remote 
period. It speedily rose to eminence. Pytliagoras re¬ 
sided here for a considerable period alter leaving Samos; 
founded a very extensive scliool; and is said, by his ex¬ 
ample and his precepts, to have effected a very consider¬ 
able change in the manners and eondurt of the iniiab. 
It had also a colcbratotl school of medicine. Ancient 
writers have praised its invigorating air, wliich was said 
to give superior strength to the men, unil beauty to the 
women. Milo, famous alike for his success as a wrestler 
at the Olympian and Pythian games, and for his tragical 
end, was .a native of Crotona. It produced many other 
eclebratcd wrestlers, so that it became a proverbial say¬ 
ing, that the last wrestler of Crotona was tlic first of the 
other Greeks. (.S/raito, ii. 262.) The inode which Zeuxis 
took to paint his famous picture of Helen is a sufficient 
eompliment to the beauty of the fair Crotoneans. (The 
curious reader will find tnis subject thoroughly discussed 
In Bayle, art. Zeuxis.) In the third year of the G7th 
Olympiad, some exiles from ^'baris, liaving taken refuge 
in Crotona, the latter, on refusing to give them up, was 
attacked by 30,000 Sybarites; and though the Crotoniats 
are said to have betm able only to bring 10,000 men into 
the field, they gained a complete victory over tlie Syba¬ 
rites, and took and sacked their city. {Ancient Universal 
History, vi. 424. 8vo. edit.) But their success in this 
conflict is said to liave been followed by a renewal of that 
corruption of morals wlilch Pythagoras had done so 
much to correct, and by a decline of the martial virtues. 
At ail events, the Crotoniats w'ere not long after signally 
dcfeat(*d by the I^ocrlans, and do not appear to have 
again recovered their former power or innueuce. Still, 
however, Crotona was a large city at the epoch of the 
invasion of Italy by Pyrrhus, though it appears to have 
suflbred severely in the contests to which it led. Livy 
says, Urbs Ci\>to murum in citcuitu patentem 12,000 pos- 

* Mr Craven, on the cnntrarv, Boya that “ the town linn Bome 
ttrnitdO and wide BproeU, with BnariouB houBen." ('I'lmr, i»5. 4to. 



suum hahuii, ante Pyrrhi in UaUam adwntum. Post 
vastitatem eo beUofactam, vix pars dinu'dia habiktbatur: 
Jlumen {Msarus) quod medio opnido Jhucerat, extra fre^ 
quentia teetis toea prteterftuebat?* {i.iv. 24. i 3.) It was 
afterwards taken by the Carthaginians, and the Inhabit¬ 
ants removed to Locri. Subscouently, however, it re¬ 
ceived a colony flrom Rome. In tno war between Charles 
of Anjou and Frederick of Arrogon, it was taken by sur¬ 
prise, and sacked; and it has sTnoo continued in the de¬ 
pressed state in whicli we now find it. 

About 6 m. S.E. from Crotona, at the extremity of the 
narrow projecting tongue of land, now called Cajio Nau 
or Delle Colonne (the Laciuium Promontorium of the 
ancients), stood a famous temple of Juno, hence fre¬ 
quently called Diva Zacinia. It Is said by Livy to be 
nffbite templum, ipsa urbe nobilius. It was of great anti- 
'was surrounded by magnificent groves, and was 
in such veneration that it was annually resorted to 
by crowds of pilgrims from all parts of Italy and Greece. 
The Helen of Zeuxis was placed, with many other ar¬ 
ticles of great rarity and value, In this sacred edifice, 
whose sanctity was respected both %)y Pyrrhus and Han¬ 
nibal. But succeeding conquerors have had less forbear, 
ance; and a solitory Doric column is now all that remains 
of this once venerated and splendid edifice ! {Craven's 
Tour, 238.; Cramer's Ancient Italy, ii. 395.) 

COETONA, a town of Italy, G. D. of Tuscany, prov. Fi¬ 
renze, on the declh ity of a steep hill, which commands a 
magnificent prospect of the Thrasimenc lake, the moun¬ 
tains of lladicofani, and the wide .and variegiited vale of 
(Hiiana, 52 m S.E. Florence, and 22 m. N.W. Perugia. 
Pop. circa 5,()(K). This, which was one of the 12 prin¬ 
cipal cities of Etruria, is supposed to have becu foimdi’d 
by the Pelasgi, and is probably among the mo.st ancient 
towns iu Hilly. “ Its original walls still apnear round the 
rity, .as foundations to the modern, whicli were built in 
the 1:1th century. Tliose Etruscan woiks arc most 
entire towards the N. Their liuge, unccmciitcai lilocks 
have resisted on that side, the storms of near 3,000 
winters; while on tlie S. they ha\e yielded to the silent 
erosion of the sioocco. None of the stones run jia- 
rallol; most of tliem are faced in the form of trapexm ; 
some arc indented and ins<*ried in each other like dove¬ 
tail. 'j'his const ruction is peculiar to the ruins of'I'lis- 
cany: it is far more irregiil.ir, .and, therefore, 1 presume, 
more ancient fh.an the Etruscan work of Rome No 
part of these walls is fortifn^d." {Forsyth's Italy, 
]». 99 ) Tlio town is commanded hy a castle built by 
the Medici, on tlie suminii of the lull on iihich it stands 
It iias a c.ithedr.al, which possesses some line works of 
art, several other churches, and a theat re. According 
to some authorities, tlierc is a tcmph'of llaechus, and the 
remains of some Hiths ornamented with inos.aic work. 
Next to the rity walls, how(‘vcr, the most interesting 
relic of antiquity is a small sepulchral clnamber a little 
below the town, formed of large blocks of sandstone, 
the construction of which proves that the architects of 
ttie Etruscan period weie aciiuainted with the principle 
of the arch. Cairtona is the residence of a bishop; it 
has an eeeieslastical and some other seminaries, and was 
the seat of tlie Etruscan .leatlcmy, founded in 1726, which 
had here a library, a cabinet of natural history, a museum 
of antiquities, engravings, gems, Ae., but these collec¬ 
tions h.ive been dispersed. In the middle ages, C'ortona 
was attached to the Gliihelline pnity; since tlie early 
part of the I5th century it has always been subject to 
Florence, except during tlie shoit interval it belonged 
to the French under Napoleon. {Crarner's Anc. Italy; 
Forsyth ; Itampoldi, ^c.) 

CORUNNA (Span, i'orutla), a city and sca-port of 
Sjiain, prov. Galicia, N.W. extremit} of the kingdom, on 
the E. side of 5 small peninsula, foi ming t he S. extremity 
of the Betauzos Hay, 13 m. S.VV. Ferrol, 315 ra. N.W. 
Madrid; lat. 43° 23' 36" N.. long. iP 20' 13" W. Pop. 
22,500. {Mitlano.) It is divided into the Upper and 
Lower Towns. The former, situated <m more ele¬ 
vated ground, is surrounded by walls and bastions, and 
defended by a citadel: the other Is situated lower down, 
on the Isthmus joining the peninsula to the mainland, 
from which it is separated by ramparts and a ditch. The 
streets in the Upper Town are comparatively steep and 
narrow. Southey says that “its filth is astonishing.'* 
“ Otiier towns,** says he, “ attract the eye of a traveller, 
but Corunna takes nis attention by the nose I ’* Among 
the public buildings are 4 churches, 5 convents, a palace 
for tlie captain-general, and the supreme court of justice 
of the prov.; 8 barracks, an arsenal, 2 hospitals, and a 
school of design, matlicmatics and navigation, sup¬ 
ported by the commercial consulate. 

There is a fine commodious quay, and a good building 

I ^ard. The harbour, which is safe and well-sheltered, 
s comm.*inded by Fort St. Anthony, on an insulided nn’k 
at its mouth, and by Fort St. Diego on the mainland. It 
is the station fur packets between Spain and the llai^- 
nah, and between Spain and Falmouth. At the botKm 
of the harbour is the suburb of St. lAicia. On tiilTN. 
sliore of the peninsula Is the famous lighthouse, called 
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the Tower of Hercules, or the Iron'Tower, 92 ft. in 
height, anfl which, being built on high laud, is ylslblc nt 
sea in dear weather 60 m. off. The tower is said 
by Humboldt to be of Roman construction, and is be¬ 
lieved to be of the era of Tricon. It was repaired in 
1791. iPers.Narrativeti.Vt.) The principal manufac¬ 
ture carried on in the town is that of nne table and other 
linen, with which the royal palaces used to be supplied, 
and of coarse linen. It has also fabrics of hats, canvass, 
and cordage, and a royal manufactory of cigars, in which 
&00 women are employed. iMHUtno.) Corunna is famous, 
in the historv of the struggle between Spain and Napo¬ 
leon, for being the point to which Sir John Moore di¬ 
rected his disastrous retreat in 1808; and for his death in 
the engiwement which took place under its walls, on the 
IGth of January 1809, previously to the embarkation of 
the British, when a superior French force under Mar¬ 
shal Soult was repuleea with great loss. • 

COSALA, a town of Mexico, state of Sonora, in a 
mountainous district, 200m. S.E. El Fuertc, and GOm. 
from the Pacific Ocean. Pop. (183.5) 6,000.. This town 
is the third in the state in point of size. It derives im¬ 
portance partly IVom being a depAt for goods passing to 
and from the port of Guaymas, on the Gulph of c:ali- 
fornia, but chiefly on account of its mines, one of which, 
called Guadalupe, contains an extremely rich vein of 
gold; and being at a considerable elevation, is free from 
water. The present proprietor, however, a man of ve^ 
eccentric habits, refuses to work this mine. (See Ward’s 
Mexico, li. 324, 32.5.) 

OUSI.IN, or KOSLIN, a Prussian town, prov. Pome¬ 
rania, cap. reg. and clrc. of same name, on the Niesenbccke, 
about 4 in. from where it falls into the lagoon Janmiid, 
which communicates with the Baltic; hit. 61° 12'7" 
N., long. 16® 10' E. Pop. 6,000. Having been nearly de- 
Btroved by Are in 1718, it was rebuilt on a regular plan 
by FredenrA William I., whose statue has been erocti'd 
in the market-place by the eitizims to commemorate the 
beneiicence of the monarch .and their gratitude. It is the 
resideiicc of the governor of the regency, and hti-s a court 
of appeal, and a society for the promotion of agriculture, 
and various schools. Mount Guilen, a little to tlie K. of 
the town, is one of the highest elevations on the Pome 
r.’ini.'ui coast. 

COSSEIR, KOSSAIR, or KOSIR, a so.i-port town 
of tapper Egypt, on the W. shore of tlie Red Sea, 9:1 m. 
E. by S. Ghenneh, or KenuA, and 102 m. E.N.K. 
Thebes; lat. 26® (/ 69", long. 34® 23' E. Pop. esti¬ 
mated at from 1,500 to 2,0(M). It is situated near tlie 
centre of a semicircular bay, aiiout <5 m. across, slieltered 
on the N. by a sandy point of .land, where vessels may 
lie in 5 fathoms water within 00 yards of tiie shore. Tlie 
town is meanly built; the houses being low, .md built of 
sun-dried bricks made of a white calcareous eartli: only 
a few have two stories. Immediately on tiie N. W. is a 
small citadel defended by round towers, on wliich a few 
small guns arc mounted. This fortress is the residence 
of the governor and garrison. A caravan road Iciids 
from Ghenneh to Cosseir, which is the centre fur all the 
trafllc between tlie upper valley of the Nile and the 
Arabian {lorts; and to this circumstance it owes its 
existence, as it has neither trade nor manufactures of 
its own, and the surrounding country is perfectly bare of 
all vegetation. Old Cosseir is about 10 m. N.W. of the 
modem town, on the N. bank of a small inlet, from 
which the sea has now mostly retired. Of the hatter 
town only a few ruins exist. Berenice, the great port for 
the eastern traffic of Eg 3 rpt under the Ptolemies, was 
situated a good deal further S. iGcographical Journal. 
iv. 202, SKKl.; v. 287.; Private Iwjormaltoni WeUstcd*s 
Trav.) 

COSSENZA (an. Consentia). a city of Naples, cap. 
prov. Calabria Citra, on the m.argln of a valley surrounded 
by hills, at the confluence of the Crati and Busento, 12 
ni. E. from the Mediterranean; lat. 39® 18' N., lung. 
16® 15' E. Pop. about 0,000. It is Intersected by the 
Busento, which is here crossed by two bridges, and the 
lower parts of the town are said to be unhealthy. It has 
only nne good street, the others being narrow, crooked, 
and dirty. The tribunate, or pahme of justice, is one of 
the finest edifices in the kingdom; an old castle, now 
converted into barracks, crowns the summit of an emi¬ 
nence on the opposite side of the river. It has also a 
r.athedral, several churches and convents, a grand semi¬ 
nary, a royal college, an hospital, a foundling hospital, 2 
academics of science and belles-lettres, and a theatre. 
It is the seat of the provincial courts and authorities, and 
of an archbishop. Earthenware and cutlery are made 
hero; and it has a considerable trade in silk, rice, wine, 
fruits, manna, flax, Ac. In the 16th century there was 
here a famous academy, founded or improved by Ber¬ 
nardino Telesio. Rampoldi says, that Cossenza was the 
country of Gampanella; but this is an error, Stllo, in 
Cani^ Ultra, being his native place. 

lAantlquity Cossenza was the cap. of the Brettii. 
Alam:, by whom it was besieged anno 410, died licfore 
tU walls, and was burled in the bed of the Busento. It 
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tras taken and sacked by the Saracens, who were expelled 
from it by the Normans, and has suffered much from 
earthquakes, particularly from those of 1658 and 1783. 
The extensive forest of Slla lies a little to the W. of Cos¬ 
senza. iCraveWs Tbwr, 342.; Rampoldi.) 

COSSIMBAZ AR, an Inl. town of Hindostan, prov.Ben¬ 
gal, distr. Moorshedabad, and about 1 m. S. of that city, 
of which it is the port; on the left bank of the Bhnjlra- 
thl, or Hooghly river; Idt 24® 10' N., long. 88® 15' E. It 
is one of the most considerable trading towns in Bengal, 
and during the rainy season has an unequalled variety 
and extent of water carrii^ A vast quantity of raw 
silk is thence exported to Europe, and to almost every 
of India; and a great deal consumed annually by 
natives in the manufacture of carpets, satins, and 
other stuffs. Cossimbazar is also noted for its stockings, 
which arc wire-knitted, and esteemed the best in Bengal. 
Its vicinity is .flat and sani^, and abounds with a great 
variety of wild animals, itiamitton's E. /. Goat., 1. 455.) 

COSTAMBOUL, or COSTAMANI, a town of Asiatic 
Turkey, Natolla, cap. pachalic, 235 m. E. Constanti¬ 
nople, and .50 m. S. from the nearest point of the Black 
Sea, in a dreary and unfertile country, intersected by 
deep ravines and numerous water courses. Pop. 12,500. 
It stands in a hollow, in the centre of whish rises a lofty 
and perpendicular rock crowned with a ruined fortress, 
formerly possessed by the Comneni. The houses are 
built of wood and stone ; and tiie palace of th^acha, a 
poor cdiiice, opens into the mydan or square. There nro 
30 mosques, with minarets, 2.5 public baths, 6 khans, and 
a Greek church. When it was visited by Mr. Kinncir, 
the bazaars were well supplied; but the Inluab. are fre¬ 
quently reduced to extremiti(;s, particularly alter a severe 
winter, when the snow rem.ains so long upon the ground 
as to impede tlie operations of .agriculture. The tr.ade of 
tiie town is but Inconsideralilc, and tlicre are no manu¬ 
factures. In the Later ages of the^Gieek empire, Cos- 
tambniil w.as the c.ap. of an independent prinee, who was 
first expelled liy Biyazet, reinstated in his possessions by 
Timour, and Anally siilidued by Mahomet 1. {Kitmeir^s 
Journey H, rough Asia Minor, &c., p. 281.) 

CO'I'H-D'OR, adep. of France, in the R. part of the 
king., between lat 46® 56' and 48® 2' N., and long. 4® 7' 
and .5® 3 W., formerly part of the prov. of Burgundy, 
leaving N. the deps. Aube and Haute Marne, K Haute 
Saone .and Jura, S. Saone-et-Loire, and W. Yonne and 
Nievre, Area,856,44.5 hectares. Pop. (18;i6) 385,624. Sur¬ 
face mostly billy and mountainous. The principal chain 
connecting the Faucillos with the Cevcniics runs nearly 
through its centi'c, separating the streams which Aow 
into the Seine trum the allluents of the Saone. A pai t 
of this range gives its name to the dcp., having been ap¬ 
propriately termed the (^Atc-d’Or, from the number aurt 
exrellcnce of the vineyards on its declivities, llotli the 
Seine .and Arrnangon have their sources in this dep.; 
ami the SaAne winds along its S.E. border. ('liinatu 
temperate; but said to have become colder within the 
last 3() years (though probably without any good foun¬ 
dation), from the woods having been extensively cut 
down. Soil for the most part gravelly or calcareous; 
and in the E. and S. very fertile. The arable land is es¬ 
timated at 457,000 fleet., forests I98,CK)0, meailows 63,000, 
and vineyards 2(i,450do. The vine culture is by. far the 
most important branch of industry carried on in this dcp. 
It is almost su])crfluous to say any thing as to the quality 
of the wines of Burgundy. Their excellence is universally 
admitted — “/fa riumssent dans des justes proporlwns 
toutes les qualilbs qui constituent des vins parjaits ; its 
n*ont besom d'aucune miUmge, d'aucunc preparation, 
pour atieoutre tear plus haiit digre de perfection. J.cs vins 
rougesjoignent ti une belie cuuTeur beaucoup tie parfuM, 
et un godt dclicii ux: its sotit ti la fois eors6s. Jins, di- 
htals et sjnritueux. sans etre trap fuineux.** i.1uUien. 
p. 104.) It has been said that the wines of tho (h>te 
d’Or have degenerated within the last forty years; but 
this is not really the case, though, from the extension of 
vineyards in less favourable situations, the quantity of 
secondary and inferior growths bears a larger proportion 
to the superior growths, the supply of which is limiteil, 
and apparently unsusceptible of increase. The best 
wines are produced in two contiguous tracts to the S.hL 
of tho CAte d'Or r.ange. One tract, called tho Cole-dc- 
Nuits, extends between Dijon and Nuits ; the other, tho 
(k5te Beaunoise, Is comprised between Nuits ^and the 
Dheiine. To the CAte-de-Nults belong tho first class 
wines of tho Clos Vougeot. Romanic. Chambertm, Car¬ 
ton. Richebourg, Ac.; to the CAtc Bcaunoiso the cele¬ 
brated but seconda^ growths of Volnay, Pofnard, 
Beaune, and others, and some fine white wines, as Mtm- 
trachel, and Meursault. Burgundy wines are not ofteu 
found In the best order In England, a clrcninstanco 
ascribed (and we believe truly) to their liability to bn 
injured by a sea voyage. Corton and Chambertin are 
said to stand the sea better than the others. The trul 
annual produce of wiue is estimated at 790,000 hectoUtres, 
or 18,500,000 gallons. {Hugo.) Agriculture is in a niediiiin 
state of advancement. More than buffleient corn is grown 
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for homo oontamption, principally wheat, oats, twriey, and 
rye. Hemp, flax, and some leguminous and oleaginous 
wants are also cultivated Dijon Is famous fur its mustanl. 
Cattle abundant: both the ox and horse are used for the 
plough, except in the mountainous districts, whore the 
spade is employed. The first attempts to Improve the 
breeds of sheep in Franco were made In this dep., and 
here they have been eminently surcossflil. The annual 
produce of wool Is estiniatctf at 24.‘i,6(K) kilogs. 1 here 
are some fine natural pastures on the banks of the 
Sodne, but the system of Irrigation pursued in the 
Vosges and elsewhere is not adopted. Hogs are 
numerous; and bees are extensively reared. Property 
in this Is less subdivided than in most other deps. in 
France. Mineral products numerous and valuable, es> 
peciallyiron and coal. There are above 100 furnaces 
fur smelting iron, and its production and manufacture 
into different articles constitute a very considerable 
branch of Industry. There are also niunorous breweries 
and distilleries, with establishments for the manufacture 
of beet-root sugar, mustard, and vinegar; tanneries, pot¬ 
teries, cloth fabrics, &c. Wine forms, of course, tlie 
principal article of export. The trade of the dep. is 
much promoted by the canal of Burgundy, by whicli It 
is Intersected. It is divided into .*) arronds., and sends 5 
inems. to the Ch. of Den. Number of electors (1838-39) 
2,(i94. Chief towns, D(jon, Beaiinu, and Chatillon-siir- 
Seine. Total public revenue (1831) r2,48(),8ri9 firancs. 
Number of children attending 700 primary schools about 
4.H,U00. There are several Roman antiquities in this 
dep., especially a sculptured column near Cussy, sup¬ 
posed to have been erected in the time of Dioclesian 
\Hugo^ Frartcc PitiorcsquCt art. C6te~d'Ors French Of- 
HeitU Tables^ Ac.) 

COTBS-DU-NORD, amarit. dep of France, region of 
the N. W., formerly part of the prov. of Brittany, having 
K.IIlo-ct-Vilalne, S. Morbihan, W. Finlstcrc. and N. tiie 
British Channel. Area, 072,090 hectares. Pop. (1H3U) 
00r>,A03. Coast generally steep, rocky, much indented 
with the mouths of small rivers, tiie chief of which 
the Ranee, and surrounded, particularly towards its W 
end, by many small islands. A chain of heights, called 
the Black Mountains,** runs through the centre of tlic 
dep. £. and W., sending off numerous brunches on 
eitiicT side: the highest point of these is the Mciie%- 
Haut, about 1,113 it. above the level of the sea Soil 
mostly stony, primitive formations being every wliere 
found near the surface: the plains uii both sides the 
mountain-chain arc often sandy and steiile. Arable 
lands occupy4i1,000 hectares, meadows 54,!S(M> do., Iicatliy 
wastes and forests about 170,000 do. Agriculture i.s in a 
very backward state: in some cantons asses only are 
employed in farm labour: more corn is however grown 
than is required for home consumption ; it is mostly 
oats, wheat, and rye. In 1835, 1,011,000 hectolitres of 
potatoes were raised. Tliis den. is beyond the limits of 
the vine culture, but the annual produce of. cider is es¬ 
timated at 500,000 iicctolitres. Tiie slieeu arc generally 
small Olid weak, but the rearing of black-cattle and 
iiorses engrosses a considerable share of attention; and 
the latter especially arc strong and much esteemed. Tiie 
fisheries of cod, mackerel, pilchards, 0:c. yield an ann"al 
sum of about 000,000 fr.,and while tluy constitute on'i of 
the most important resources of the dep., arc useful as tr^'. 
paratory schools for seamen. The forests are extensive, 
and abound with wild animals. Iron and lead mines arc 
wrought: but the dep. is not rich in otlier minerals. The 
culture of flax, and its manufacture into linen,aro pursued 
to a grei^ extent. In 1834, in the arrond. of Loiideac only, 
there were 4,000 looms, producing annually 2,000,000 yefs. 
of linen cloth, worth 4,000,(NX) fr. The linens of Isrit- 
tuny arc mostly exported to S. America. Sailcloth, 
woollens, parchment, leather, shoes, and beet-root sugar 
are amongst tlic other principal articles of tnanufacturo. 
Two canals, that of the Ille and Ranee, and that between 
N.uites and Brest, pass through different parts oi this 
rlop. It is divided into 5 arronda, and sends 6 mems. 
to tlio Ch. of Dep. Number of electors (1838-39), 
l,(iirj. Chief towns St. Brieuc, the rap., Dinon, Guin- 
gainp, Lannion, and Loiideac. Total public revenue 
(1881), 10,259,070. fr. The Bas-Bretou » the language 
commonly sjKikeu, but most of the upper classes under¬ 
stand French, Mflny Celtic and Roman antiquities are scat¬ 
tered over this dra., of which the temple of Lanleff is 
the prindpat (/itigo, Frattce Pittoresque, art C6tes-du- 
Nord: French Official Tables.) 

COTHBN (Germ. Kothen\ a town of central Ger¬ 
many, pap. of the duchy of Anhalt-Cothcu, residence of 
the sovereign, and seat of tiie government, on the Ziethe, 
78m. S.W. Berlin, and 33 m. N.W. Leipzic. Pop.6,200. 
It Is dlvliled into the old and new town, and ia well built. 
Among the public buildings arc the old ducal palace. In 
which the states (laudeskollegfcn) of the duchy hold 
their sittings; with a gallery of paintings, cabinet of 
oatural curiosities, and a gow library; tiie new ducal 
residence, tlireechurchcs, a synagogue, orphan anti female 
•lyiumt, a teachers’ seminary, and a school for the indi- 
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gent. Gold and silver loco, woollen cloth, linens, tobacco^ 
and leather, are manufactured here; and there is some 
trade in com, butter, cheese, and wool. {Bergham, 
Allgem. Tender, Ac-s Cannabich.) 

COTOPAXI, a celebrated volcano of S. America, in 
the republic of Ecuador (Colombia), belonging to the E. 
or more inland chain of the great Cordillera of the 
Andes, In lat.0O40' S., and Ipng. 780 39'W., 34 in. S.$.E. 
Quito. Its shape is a perfect cone; it consists chiefly of 
mica, but in part of obsidian; Its alisoliite height Is 
18,878 ft. above the level of the ocean, the upper 4,400 of 
which are covered with perpetual snow. Us summit is 
not more than about 9,800 ft. above the groat longitudinal 
valley between the two chains of the'Cordillera; but 
such is its steepness that Humboldt was unable to ascend 
it above the point at which the perpetual snows com¬ 
mence. The crater appears to be surrounded by a kind 
of circular wall, wliich, especially on the S. side, has the 
aspect of a para]>et; and, probably owing for the must 
part to the heat, this summit of the cone is never (*ovcred 
with snow, and looks at a distance like a dark stripe. 
On the S.E. side of the mountain, near the snow-Iimit, 
there is a comparatively small projecting mass of rock, 
studded with points, and caliuU the “ Head of the Inca” 
by the ln>lians, who have a popular tradition that it 
formed originally a part of the summit of 'jutopaxi. 
HumboIdt*himseIf inclines to tiie belief that the eone 
supporting the firesent crater, like the soinma on Ve¬ 
suvius, is composed oi* a great number of strata of Lava 
heaped upon each other. ” Cotopaxi is the most uread- 
fiil volcano of tiie kingdom of Quito, and its explusiuns 
are the most frequent and disastrous. The mass of 
scorios, and the huge pieces of rock thrown out oftliis 
volcano which are sp'-eail over the neii-lilMniring valleys, 
covering a surface of several square leagi.es, would fom, 
were they heaped ttigetlier, a colossai mountain. In 
1738, the flames of Cotopaxi rc..e mne hund cd metres 
(^ij furiongs) aboie toe blink ot tJie crater. In 1744, the 
roarings of tin* ’ o’cano wen* luard as far as Honda, a 
town on the boiders of the Magtl.-ilena, and a* the dis- 
tance ol 200 common leagius. (In t.ie 4th f April, 
1708, the quantit.v of aslu's ejected was so froat tli it in 
the town** *>f llainbatu and T,icnnga day broke only at 
tiireointhe aiternomi. 'i'he explosion that took place 
in the inontli ol J.inuur\, 1x03, v. as precinied by a dread¬ 
ful plienonicnon, the sudden melting ot tl. snows that 
covered tiie mounUin. At the port of Guayaquil, .Vi 
leagues distant in a straight line Iron, the cater, mo 
heard day and night the noises of t!ie volcano, like con¬ 
tinued discharges of a battery ; wi* dislinguiBlicd tln‘sc 
tremendous sounds even on tlio l*a'’ihe Ocean, to llie 
S.W. of the island of I’rna.” {Ilumhuldt's Researches, 
English trails, i. 11.')—1‘2,'3.) 

COTTBUS, a town of the Prussian states, prov. 
Brandenburg, cap. clrc. same name, on tlic Spree, 42 
m. S. by W. Fiankfurt-ou-the-Oder, and (i7 ra. S.K. 
Berlin. Pop. (1837 ) 8,216. It is walled, and-has four 
churches, two hospitals, a gyinnasiuni and library, an 
orphan asylum, and a girLs’ sehool. It lias three sniiurlis, 
and is commanded by a castle built on a lieiglit to the E. 
Cottbus is the .seat of tin eouneil for the cire , ainiiiii- 
cipal court a board of taxation, &c. 'I'here are lierc 
unsiderablc falirics of woollen and 'inen stufl.s, stoek- 
ings, &c., with breweries and distilii'nes. This town 
was mailc over to Prussia by tiie congress of Vienna, 
previouslv to whicli it hclonged to Saxony. {Berg- 
hafts, Alig. Lander, iv. 031.; JAetUtlx Preussime 
Stoat.) 

COVE, a mark, town of Ireland, prov. Munster, co. 
Cork, on the 3. side of Great ('uve Island, and opposite 
to the entrance into, and grand basin of, Gork Harbour, 
133m. S.W. by S. Dublin, 9 m S.W. ny W. Cork. Pop. 
In 1821, C,50H; in 1831, 6.9(i(i. The town, which in 1786 
was a poor fishing village, is iiom large, well built, and 
populous; a change oflected during tiie lute Freiicli war, 
when Cork Harbour was a station for a large naval force, 
and a rendezvous for the W. India fleets waiting for 
convoy. It is built on the slone of a hill rising abruptly 
from the sea, so that most of tiie streets range in terraces 
one aliove the other, and are connected by cross streets 
which ascend the liill iu a slanting direction, so that tlio 
ascent and descent is attended with but little Incon- 
veni(Mice. The higher parts of the town command 
magnificent views of the harbour and of the hills that 
enclose it on all sides, studded with mansions, villas, 
and plantations. The entrance to the harbour, between 
Forts Camden and Carlisle, is about 3 m. from the town. 
Wltliin the basin are the small islands of llawlbowlitig 
(which, during the war, was a vietualliiig dep6t for the 
navy, and an arsenal); Rocky Iskuid, with a powder 
magazine hewn out of the solid rock, and ca|Nible of 
storing 25,000 barrels; Spike Island, opifosite to Cove, 
serves as a breakwater for vessels anchoring between it 
and the town, and has extensive iMimb-proof arlftcry 
liarraclu; and Ultigskiddy Island, fbriiflexl by a uuSello 
tower. 6 

Cove Itself is protected by a formidable battery. 
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The par. church Is a plain building, on an elevated site; 
near It is a large Rom. Cath. chapel; and there is also a 
Methodist chapel. It has a national school, a fever hos¬ 
pital, a dispensary, a club-room, and two reading-rooms. 
At one end of the town is a large pier and extensive 
landing quays, with a station-house for the pilots and 
officers connected with the custom-house in Cork. 

Cove is not a place of manufacture or trade: its pop. 
consists cither of visiters, attracted by the extreme 
beauty of the place, and the mildness and salubrity of 
the climate, or of those connected with the military and 
naval establishments in its vicinity. Petty sessions are 
held weekly: there is a small briaewoll, and it is a con- 
stabulai 7 and coast-guard station. Market on Saturday; 
but a sale of provisions for domestic consumption is car¬ 
ried on daily in the market-house, a spacious modern 
building, arran^d in compartments for butchers' meat, 
potatoes, and fish and vegetables. Fish of every kind is 
abundant; but the supply of salt fish is, notwithstanfiing, 
so deficient, that much is imported from Scotland I 
Oysters are abundant, and of large size. 

Cove, being regarded as the outport of Cork, no se¬ 
parate returns are kept of its trade, tonnage, and port 
dues. Its post-office revenue in 18:10 was <)7^7/., and in 
1830, 1,030/. A constant communication is kept up witli 
the city of Cork by land (for the most part) by carriages of 
every description, and by water by steamers. The island 
on which Cove is built contains about 13,000 acres, is 
very fertile, and is in great part occupied with villas and 
plantations. It communicates with the main-land on 
each side by ferries. An annual regatta is attended by 
pleasure y.achts not only from several ports of Ireland, 
but from England and Scotland. Roches Point, at tlio 
E. entrance of Cork Harbour, lat. 51° 48' N., long, 
go 14' W., *s sum: luntc'* by a ..ghthouse, with a fixed 
liglit, having tlie lantern elevated 92 ft. above high-water 
mark. ( Wmacl^*s CorAr, .Vc. ; llailway Hep.. &c.) 

COVENTRY, a co. and city of Enghual, within the 
CO. of Wa-wick, 10 m N. N E. W. muck, 18 m. S. E. 
liirmingham, 91 m N.' W. I^ondon: lat. r)20 24' N., 
hnig. 1*^34' W. Pom. 'IH.311 2** 070. U ...ands on gentle 
declivity, and is watered by the Rauford and ShcrlMirnc 
brooks. Streets of the old town, (witli tlu* exception of 
OosI Chcaping, where the splendid cross formerly stood, 
and which is now used as a corn market,) generally narrow* 
and ill paved, and the upper parts of a few of the liouses, 
w'hicli are liigli, project and present a 8(...ibre appearance. 
Within the last seven years, however, the suburbs have 
been coiisidi-Mbly extended, several new lines iif street 
linviiig lieen laid out. 'uid at least 2,0C0 new ho es erected. 
The principal imildiugs are, St. Michael’s chiireh, one 
ol the finest spoiumens of the lighter Gothic in England, 
with a iKmutiful steeple, 303 feet in height; St. .Tolm s and 
'J'rliiity churches, ai.d Christ Churcli, recently erected, 
Jiud attached to tlie old and beautiful si)ir.i» of the Grey- 
Iriiirs’roonabtery; a catholic chapel; several dissei Th* 
iiiecting-houbcs; the county hail, erixitcd in 17Hr»; St. 
Mary’s hall, erected (Henry VI.) for the 'J’nnity guild, 
now used for meetings of the town.coun«,il, public con¬ 
certs, Ac.; a ne;'* and commodious theatre; tlie drapers- 
Iiall; the canal-ufli,.e; the free school; the gaol, and 
tlie barracks. Coventry was, conjointly with Lichfield, 
the see of a bishop, Imt on the recommendation of the 
ccclt‘siasticai comniiisioners, it is now joiped to the 
diocese of Worcester, 

lender the Municipal Corporation Act the city Is 
divided into G wards; and is governed by a mayor, 12 
aldermen,, and 30 counsellors. The jurisdiction of the 
corporate authorities extends over the city and the co. of 
the city, includi ig, in all, an area of 1A,(I70 acres. The 
jurisdiction of the mat.*strates extends (o capital punish- 
inent, Imt tliis power is alw...'8 refenea to the judge of 
assize, the assizes being regularly held in the city. The 
nx.'order holds a court of quarter sessions, and a court 
of record for the recovery of debts to any amount. The 
sheriff holds a county court monthly. Coventry has regu¬ 
larly sent 2 mems. to the H. of C. since 146:1. Previously 
to the Reform Act the right of voting was exclusively in 
tlie freemen of the city who had served a 7 years’ appreii- 
ticeship in the city or suburbs. RegUtered electors in 
1H37-3H, 3,C59. The limits of the pari. bor. c 'rrebpond 
with the ancient limits of the pars, of SL Michael and 
the Holy Trinity, except that it does not include the 
hamlet of Korettey. It embraces an area of 4,920 acres. 
The municipal boundary is co-extensive with the co. 

Coventry has been the seat of 2 parliaments: one 
(Henry IV.) in 1404, called, from lawyers being excluded, 
parUaiuentum indoclum / the other (Henry VI.) in 1469, 
called parUatnentum diabolicutHt from its numerous acts 
of attainder. The city was incorporated by Edward III., 
and the first mayor chosen in 1345. It was erected into 
a CO. by Henry V I., with the hamlets belonging thereto, 
and lymg within the vill or township. 

Thi||;ity has many extensive and well-endowed chari¬ 
ties: dl these, one of tiie most celebrated is the free 
school,Wounded by John Hales in the reigii of Henry 
Vlll., in which the celebrated antiquary, Dugdale, re¬ 


ceived the early part of his education; it has a revenue of 
HiXU. a year, and exhibitions |o tioth universities. Here 
are also various charity, national, and Infknt schools, as 
Donds* hospital, at Bablake, for 46 old men, with a re¬ 
venue of 1,060/. a year; and Wheatley's school and hos¬ 
pital, at the same place, for 40 imor boys, with nearly 
GOO/, a year; Ford's hospital, in Grey-frlars-lane, for 36 
old women; Fairfax's school, in St. John’s par., for 40 
boys; Mrs. Catharine Bailey's school, in St. Michael's 
par., for 35 boys; the Blue Coat school, in Trinity par., 
for 50 girls; White’s charity, amounting to about 2,500/. 
per annum; and the House of Industry, formerly tho 
White-friars* monastery. A library was establlsbea here 
in 1791; it has at present about 200 members, and is 
regulated by a committee. A mechanics* institute, 
founded in 1828, has from 400 to 600 members. Here Is 
also a society for the diffiislon of religious and useful 
knowledge; general and self-supporting dispensaries, and 
a public nospital. 

Previously to 143G, woollen cloth caps and bonnets were 
an important article of manufacture. In the early part of 
the IGth century, Coventry became famous for the pro¬ 
duction of a blue thread, called " Coventry true blue." 
Blit this was given up before 1681, after which woollen 
and broad cloths continued the staide until tlie destruc¬ 
tion of the Turkey trade in 1G94. The manufacture of 
striped and mixed tammies, camlets, shalloons, and 
culimancocs, flourislied during a part of the last century, 
hut is now almost disconthiued. This was succeeded by 
silk throwing and riband weaving, now the staple bus!- 
ness of tlie place, and watch making. When first Intro¬ 
duced, about a century and a half ago, the rilxind trade 
was for some time confined to a few hands, but it after¬ 
wards increased so as to exceed that of every other town 
in England. The alteration of the law as to the silk 
trade, in 1S2G, though productive of eunsidcrablc loss and 
injury at the time, has, by introducing a spirit of com¬ 
petition, and stimulating the manufacturers to call all 
the resources of science .'iiul ingenuity to their aid, been 
productive of the greatest improvement. Liite-strlugs 
may now be ]iureha.sed more cheaply in Coventry than in 
France. Plain goods of EngUsli manufacture are fully 
eiiiial to tiiose of the French; but ttie latter have the 
advantage in style and fashion, and in tlie brilliancy, 
tliongli not in tlic perinaiicney, of their colours. With 
the exception of 6 small steam engines for tlirowtng silk, 
no powerful macliinery is used in the riband manufacture. 
An attempt was m;ide in 1831 to introduce puvier looms; 
but after the buildings and machinery were erected and 
ready to be put in oiieration, tiic weavers attacked the ma- 
mifactory and destroyed tlie looms. Fortunately, however, 
.xn effort has since been made to introduce tliem, and u 1th 
success, a large factory liaving been crcctetl about 3 years 
since, in which all descrijitions of ribands are made by 
BtHiim power. It is the general practice for the woi k 
to be giv(>n out to be executed in tiic houses of tho 
workmen. 'I’ho manufacturers employ girls and young 
women, wlio work together on the premises of tlie ma¬ 
nufacturers, in winding and warping the silk tor the out¬ 
door weavers. In 1808 tlicrc were 2,819 silk and riband 
looms at work in Coventry only, exclusive of a great many 
in tiie adjacent villages. At iiresent (18:i9), it appears 
from the report of Mr. Fietclier to tiic commissioners of 
in(]uiry into the condition of the hand-loont weavers, 
that tlie operative loom owners in the city and suburban 
villages hold 3,9G7 looms, of which 3,146 arc worked i>y 
members of their own families, and the remaining 822 by 
journeymen and half-pay apprentices. It further appe^ars 
from the same report, that 27 master manufacturers 
employ in loom shops or factories i,8G2 looms. The 
wages of the hands employexi as weavers vary from 
12s. to .3()s. per week. 'I'lirowsters, chiefly children, get 
from 2s. Gi/. to 7s.; silk winders, from !</. to ‘M. an oz., 
or from 6s. to Kv. a wet k; shiite fillers, from .3s to 8s.; 
warpers, from 7s. to !)s. The winders, shiito fillers, and 
warpers, are princiiuJly females. Large quantities of ri¬ 
bands me exported; but the principal demuiid Is fur the 
London and country markets. There are several largo 
dyeliousoB, for dying the silk, employing from SOU to 400 
hands. 

The manufaetiire of watclu's was introduced about 80 
years since, and has continued progressively to increase. 
Large quantities are prepared for the liunic and foreign 
markets ; some manufacturers employing, when the 
trade Is in a state of activity, several hundred hands. 
The iVagcs of tho workmen vary from 16s. to 70s. per 
week, the larger amounts being paid to those only who 
are proficients in working at the patent lever and othetr 
superior watches, which are now produced here equad In 
quality to tliose made in London. Of the entire po- 
imlation of Coventry in 1831, 204 families wore oinployed 
In agriculture; 4,913 in trade manufacture, and 878 were 
not included in the foregoing. Coventry is advan¬ 
tageously situateil for commercial operations, Ijdng nearly 
in the centre between the four greatest ports of the country 
— London* BriztoU Liverpool, aud Hull, and having 
direct cunuxmvwatioa by railroads and caiials with tho 
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metropolit and principal tourni In the kingdom. The 
amount of aaieafed Uxet in 1831, tvaa 6,6684 7«. lid. 
In 1886. the tcdal lum raised by parochial assessments was 
11 ,59af. &S., of^ich 7,71141 Is. was expended for the relief 
of the poor. The number of houses in the city, in 1832, 
was 5,687. It is supposed that the number of houses and 
lodgings at present (1839) is not less thw 8,^, and 
the population from 32.000 to 35,000. The Lammas 
grounds, on which the freemen have a right to keep 
three head of cattle from 13th Aug. to Candlemas, 
come up close to the city, and are very suitable for 
building villas, foctorles, &c. 

During the monastic ages,Coventry had a splendid mo¬ 
nastery, and a large and beautiful cathedral, similar to that 
at Lichfield. The^tter was destroyed by a barbarous order 
of Henry VIII., and only a few fragments of it now remain. 
The city was formerly surrounded with walls of great 
strength and grandeur, with 32 towers and 12 gates. 
It has been always renowned for its pageants and pro¬ 
cessions, and particularly, in the monastic ages, for the 
performance of Mysteries. The legend of Peeping Tom, 
and the Lady Godiva, is too well known to rcauire any 
special notice. An effigy of the over-inquisitive tailor 
may be seen in the upper part of a house at the corner 
of Hertford Street. The tradesmen of Coventry were 
formerly famed for their affiuence. In 1448, they equipped 
600 men armed for the public service. Many eminent 
persons have either been bom or bred at Coventry, among 
whom were, Nehemiah Grew, curator, in 1672, to the 
Uoyal Society for the anatomy of plants, and iu 1677, 
sec. to the ftoyal Society. Coventry gives the title of 
earl to the descendants of John Coventry, Mayor of 
London, iu 142.'>. Market-days,Wednesdays and Fridays. 
The principal fair, held first Friday alter Trinity Sunday, 
is callud Show Fair, and continues 8 days, on ihe first of 
which the representation of the Countess Godiva’s prf)- 
cesslon is enacted; The other chartered fairs arc in 
March, May, Aug., and Nov., for cattle and commodities 
generally; monthly fairs for cattlo have been reci'ntly 
established, and cheese fairs, holden in May and Sep¬ 
tember. Races bike plaeo in the spring; and though 
established only about 6 years, they already rank high. 
(See Dt^dale's Antiq, Warwicki Beauties i\f England 
and Wales s Hist, and Antiq. Coventry i Boundary Com¬ 
missioners' Refxnrts ; Private iTtfbrm.) 

COVILHA, a town of Portugal, prov. Beyra, on the 
E. slope of the Sierra de la Estrella, 20 m. S. w. Guarda. 
Pop. 6,3.60. It rises ampitheatrowise between two streams 
In the upper part there is an antique castle and tower, 
and In the lower part, on the margin of one of the 
streams, is a manufactory of fine cloths, druggets, and 
baises, carried on ^ a company in Lisbon, containing 
above 120 looms. Titere are nine churches, with an hos¬ 
pital, and a workhouse. (MiOano.) 

COURLAND. a government of Russia in Europe, on 
its W. frontier, having N. the Gulph of Riga and Li¬ 
vonia ; E. the gov. of Wltcpsk; S. that of Wilna, and a 
small portion of Prussia; and W. the Baltic. Area about 
1U,(M)0 8q..m. Pop. (1826) 384,790. Near Mittau, and 
along the' shores, the surface is flat, and is overspread 
with marshes and sandy heaths j but the interior is mostly 
undulating, there being a chain of hills along the bank 
of the Duna, which sends ramifications over the whole 
country. The Duna forma the E. and a part of the N. 
boundary: the other principal rivers are the Aa and 
Vindau. There are many lakes. Speaking generally, 
the atmosphere is damp, the sky cloudy, and the tempe¬ 
rature low and variable. Soil generally light and sandy, 
requiring much manure; it is most fertile towards the 
E.: two-fifths of the surface is occupied by forests, chiefly 
of pine, fir, birch, alder, with a considerable intermixture 
of oaks. Agriculture is the principal occupation of the 
people, and notwithstanding the badness of the soil, has 
advanced more than in any of the neighbouring provs. 
More corn is grown than is necessaiy for home con¬ 
sumption ; it is chiefly rye, barley, and oats. Flax and 
liemp. and a few fruits and pulse, besides a little tobacco, 
are also cultivated. Pasturage is scarce, and but few 
cattle arc reared: the oxen and horses are both of a bud 
quality, and the sheep yield only a coarse species of wool. 
Bees are kept only to a trifling extent. Iron, lime, and 
turf, and occasionally amber, are found. Manufactures 
quite insignificant, and mostly domestic: in roroect to 
them, Courland ranks nearly last amongst the Russian 
govs. There are a few of paper, copper articles, and 
earthenware; and some brandy distilleries, and tile fac¬ 
tories. Mittau, the cap., is the only town of any size: 
the principal sea-ports arc Liebau and Vindau, both on 
the w. coast. The exports, which are principally corn, 
flax, hemp and hemp-seed, skins, and salted meat, are said 
to amount to idmut 2,500,000 roubles a year, and the Im¬ 
ports about 600,000. The inland trade is almost entirely 
in the hands of the Jews, of whom there are about 20,000 
in the gov. Most of the pop. are Lutherans, and of Letton 
origin* Courltnd was anciently a part of Livonia, and was 
conquered in the 13th century by the Teutonic Knights; 
In IWl it became a fief of Pifiand. After the fidl of that 
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power, it remained for a short time Independent under 
Its own dukes; but In 1795 it was united <to Russia. 
{Scknitxler, La Russie ^ pp . 576—586.) 

COUR I'RAY, or CODRTRAl (Flem. Kortryk, Lat. 
Cortoriacum), a fortified and manufacturing town of W. 
Flanders, 17 m. £. Ypres, 25 m. S. Bruges, on the navi¬ 
gable river Lys, Iw which it communicates with the prin¬ 
cipal towns of Flanders; lat. 50O5(K N., long. 3^18' E. 
Pop. (1836) 19,124. Houses about 2,000, and wMl built; 
streets spacious and remarkably clean. The princ^l pub¬ 
lic buildings are the town house and the cathedral of 
NOtre Dome, which are fine old Gothic edifices beauti- 
ftilly ornamented. The church of St. Martin is also a 
handsome structure. There is a nunnery, a collegiate 
school, an excellent academy of design, two orphan asy¬ 
lums, a savings' bank, a mont-de-niM^ and, for mer¬ 
cantile business, an exchange and a enamber of commerce. 
The^spinning of linen thread, and the weaving of plain 
and damask linens, employ a large portion of tlic fnh.i- 
bitants. The fine linens of Gourtray are known through¬ 
out Europe. All the weaving is performed on the hand- 
loom at home, and much of it by cottage fanners. I'tio 
annual quantity of unbleached linen brought to the 
Gourtray market Is about 30,000 pieces, two-thirds of 
which are bought by the merchants of the town, and the 
rest by those of Belgium, France, and England. 1 he 
spinning of cotton yarn, and the manufacture and dyeing 
of various cotton fabrics, constitute an important branch 
of industry. Gourtray has also establishments for the 
manufacture of soap, candles, salt, tobacco, chicory, pImj. 
colatc, oil, wax, paper, and pottery; besides numerous 
breweries, tanneries, 8rc. 

The surrounding plain is abundantly productive of .nil 
kinds of field and garden crops, especially flax, »f wl)irli 
immense quantities are grown of the finest description, 
and the vicinities of the town are pictiiresiiiiely varied hy 
numerous blcaching.fields. Gourtray was first biiill in 
the Gth century. It was anciently known under the 
name of Gortoriacum, and in the 7th rentury it u as a 
municipal city. Like the other towns of Flanders, it 
has been subject to many vicissitudes, has sustaiiied 
several memurable sieges, and been burnt and plun¬ 
dered in war. Under its walls was fought, in 1302, the 
famous battle of the Spurs, between 20,()(JO Flemings, 
consisting chiefly of weavers of Ghent and Bruges, and a 
French army composed of 7,000 knights and noblemen, 
and 40,000 Infantry. In this conflict the flower of tiie 
French chivalry were slain, and the victorious Flemings 
collected from the battle-field about 6,(X)0 pairs of gold 
spurs worn by their proud and defeated foes. Among the 
antiquities tiiat have been found, are miinerous medals 
of the Giesars. Fairs for all kinds of merchandise arc 
ntiinerously attended on Easter Monday and Ang. 21. 
{Diet. Grog, dc Flandres / Guide Books i\f Belgmm.) 

COUTANCES (an. Comtantia), a town of France, 
d§p. La Manche, cap. arrond., on a hill on the N. bank of 
the Soulle, 6 m. E. from the sea, and 16 m. W. S.W. 
St. 1.6. Pop. 7,663. Streets narrow, steep, and ill. 
paved; houses mostly of stone, roofed with slate. It 
contains several old churches worthy of notice, espe¬ 
cially a Gothic cathedral, having two spires in front, and 
a large square tower surmounting the centre of the 
cross; it Is a conspicuous object, and a landmark for 
ships in the Ghanuel. The town has a bishop's p.i- 
lace, with gardens, A'C., a communal college, a public 
library with 5,000 volumes, and a small theatre. Drug¬ 
gets, cutlery, parchment, &c. arc produced here; it 
has also marble-works, and a brisk trade in corn, butter, 
poultry, flax, hemp, and horses. In its immediate 
vicinity are the remains of an ancient aqueduct, with 
many of the arches still very perfect. Goutances was 
the birthplace of the Abbe do St. Pierre. 

COWES (WEST), a town and sea-port of England, 
CO. Hants, Isle of Wight, liberty West Medina, par. 
Northwood, 75 m. S.W. London, 10 m. W. Portsinnutli, 
on the acclivity and summit of a hill rising immediately 
from the W. bank of the Medina, at its embouchure in 
the channel between the Isle of Wight and the opposite 
coast of Hampshire. Area of par., 4,270 acres: pop. of 
do., 4,491. Streets narrow and very irregular; but, as the 
houses rise above each other from tlie water's edge to the 
summit, they have a striking elTect, many of the upper 
and more modern ones being handsome structures com¬ 
manding splendid and extensive views. In the immediate 
neighbourhood are numerous elegant villas. Tho town, 
which Is much resorted to as a fashionable sea-bathing 

K lace. possesses ample accommodations for visiters, in 
otels, lodging-houses, assembly-rooms, reading-rooms, 
&c. A crescent-shaped battery, defending the entrance 
to the harbour, has 11 heavy pieces of urmiance and ac¬ 
commodation for a company of artUlery* £. Cowes, on 
the opposite side of the river, f m. from W. Cowes, is a 
small irregularly built Inunlet, of the par. of Whippen- 
ham, at the foot of a hill. Hero is the custom-iBuse of 
the port. The harbour and roadstead of Gomes are 
amongst the best and most convenient in the English 
Channel, and form tho rendezvous of the Royal Yacht 
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Club, and the station where their annual regatta Is held. 
Many merchant vessels, yachts, &c. are built In the har¬ 
bour, and several ships of the line were launched hrom 
it during last war. It had then also an extensive tiade 
in the supply of provisions and stores to merchant vessels 
waiting convoy, &c.; and from its position it still retains 
a portion of this trade, though much less extensive than 
during the war. Most large ships outward or homeward 
bound from or to London are accustomed to touch at 
Cowes before proceeding on their visage. It has also a 
considerable coasting tr^e. The exports consist chiefly 
of agricultural produce and malt; the imports of coals, 
manufactured goods, colonial produce, and other articles 
of general consumption. There arc daily steamers to 
Portsmouth and Southampton, and passage boats to 
Kewport, up to which the tide flows. ^ 

CRACOW, a small and nominally independent state 
of Central Europe, formerly part of the k. of Poland, 
chiefly between lat. 80® and 50° W N., and long. 10“ 8' 
and 200 12* E.; having N. and K. Foland, W. Prussian 
fiilesia, and S. Galicia. Length, E. to W., 4G m.; 
breadth varying from 5 to 15m. Area, 488 sq. m. Pop. 
(]H37) 131,462, of whom 37,027 lielnng to the city of Cra¬ 
cow. Surface generally undulating, consisting of tho 
last r.imificat]ons of the Carpathian mountains. Tho 
Vistula, which bounds it on the S. in its whole extent, 
receives several small streams from the N. in this part 
of its course, one of which, tlic Urinica, forms tiie W. 
boundary of the Cracow territory. Climate healthy, and 
temperate; mean annual temp. 47^ Fahr. Soil very 
fertile, producing suflicieut corn for home consumption, 
and an abundance ol pulse, culinary vcgctalilcb, and fruit. 
Ill 1H.'J4 there were upwards of 50,000 licajl of cattle, and 
100,000 hogs. There arc no serfs ; and the land is be¬ 
coming more and more subdivided among independent 
proprietors. The territory contains rich mines of coal, 
zinc, and alum ; some iron also is found; and there arc 
qu.*irries of marble, building stone, freestone, &c. The 
mines of Jaworzno furnisht'd in 1831 upwards of 128,660 
korzee of coal, 1,794 quintals of alum, and 8,744 quintals 
of zinc. If we except breweries and distilleries, which 
flourish here, as in all other parts of Poland, tmmufncturcs 
areofnoimportaiico. In 1831 there,wore produced 1,660,000 
litres of beer, 529,(MM) litres of brandy, 1,914 quintals of 
tobacco; 920 pieces of woollen cloth, 12,H(I0 reams of 
paiier, 1.3,032 yds. of linen clotli, with some minor articles. 
Commerce has until lately been chielly earned on with 
Poland, but there is now a considerable trade with 
Prussia, the Silesias, and Galicia. Average annual 
amount of exports, 1,340,0(M) 11. (33,5(M)/.;; imports, 
2,200,0(M) II. (54,4(M>/.) Next to Cracow, the ])rhicipal 
towns arc Chrzanow, inhab. chielly by Jews; and 
Krzeszowice, famous for Its mineral biitlis. Resides the 
university (see next article), there are .'li parish schools, 
3 superior and 2 inferior schools, 6 seminaries for hoys, 
and 13 for girls. A foundation for di'fr.'iying the ex¬ 
penses of poor students was established in tiie 15tli c(‘n- 
tury. The budget voted lor the three years from 1838 
to 1841 flxed the annual revenue and expenditure at 
1,812,224 11. (45,300/.) The state coins Its own money. 
The armed force consists of 410 infantry and 40 mounted 
ficns-tVartnes. By the third partition of rol.*uid, lii 1795, 
Cracow passed under the dominion of Austria; tnit it 
was reconquered by tlie Poles in 1809, and incorporated 
with the grand duchy of 'Warsaw. At the Congress 
of Vienna, in 1815, the territory was erected into an 
independent neutral republic, under the protection of 
Russia, Austria, and Prussia. Agreeably to the amended 
constitution of 18:)3, the government is vested in a se¬ 
nate composed of a nresidcnt and eiglit senators, two 
ot whom arc elected for life, and the other six, as well 
as the president, for six years. One of tlic latter is 
elected by the clergy {chapter) of Cracow. There Is a 
legislative chamber, composed of 2 senators, (one of 
whom, chosen by the chamber, presides at its deliber¬ 
ations,) 4 justices of the peace, 2 delegates of the clerg}*, 
2 of the university, aiuf 20 representatives, chosen by 
the electoral colleges of the city and territory. This as¬ 
sembly is convoked every three years to vote the budget, 
to inquire into the administration of the public funds, 
to elect the members of the senate and the different tri¬ 
bunals, and to discuss the laws presented for its sanction 
by the senate. But since 1826 the city has been garrisoned 
by Austrian troops; and the government is substantially 
and In fact administered by the resident agents of Aus¬ 
tria, Russia, and Prussia. And this, in truth, is tho only 
result that could have been anticipated. No doubt it 
would be desirable to have small independent states like 
this scattered up and down the continent, to serve ha foci 
for the diffusion of political Information, as asylums to 
which persecuted Individuals might resort, and as depdts 
for foreign produce. But the circumstances tiiat make 
the fonBAtion of such states desirable are quite sufficient 
to hindy them from ever having any real existence. 
Is it toac imagined that the governments of Russia, 
I’russia, and Austria, should be so inattentive to their 
own interests as to permit a state like Cracow, on the 


very borders of their territories, to become an asylum 
for individuals obnoxious to them, and where the fatter 
might prosecute their nrqjccts in safety V To suppose 
that such a thing should be tolerated is absurd. How 
long should we permit a similar state to exist on the con¬ 
fines of our Indian empire ? And have the Russians, 
Prussians, and Austrians, less cause for jealousy ? 

Cracow (an. Carrodunum)^ a city of central Europe, 
cap. of the above territonr, and previously to the l7tb 
century, the metropolis of the k. of Poland | on the N. 
bank of the Vistula, where it is joined by the Rudawa, 
160m. S.S.W. Warsaw, and 200m. K.E. Vienna; lat. 
5003' 32" N., long. 17° W 45" E. Pop. (1837) 87,027, of 
whom 11,463 were Jews. Tho city is divided into three 
portions, one of which, the Jews* quarter, is built on an isl. 
in thoVistula. The quarter of Podgorze, on the Austrian 
side of the river, is now politically disconnected with tho 
city, but has since 1815 enjoyed tiie advantages of a free 
town. The city has, besides, several suburbs. Cracow 
has near it Mount W'awel, a rock of moderate elevation, 
but considerable extent, on which are the castle and 
cathedral; and two barrows, said to be the burial-places of 
the founder of the city and of his daughter Venda. The 
city itself is old, and irregularly Luilt; but its streets are 
broad, and its churelies and other public buildings, 
having many of them interesting monuments, and being 
associated with some of the most important events in 
Polish history, invest it with much interest. It was 
formerly fortified, but tho ramparts have been recently 
converted into public walks. The royal castle of Cra¬ 
cow, built in the 14th century, and formerly the resi¬ 
dence of the kings of Poland, though not in ruins, is 
greatly decayed. It has been partly destroyed by fire 
at ilifl'erent times, and imperfectly restored; but it has 
sufiered more from the eli'ccts of war, having been 
in gre.*!! p:ut demolished by ('h.'irlcs XU. in 1702; and 
still more from its change of mastersa at one time it 
was used by tiie Austrians for barracks, and now serves 
for a workhouse. Of the 76 churches lorniorly in Cra¬ 
cow, 40 are in ruins; the cathedral alone has retained 
its splendour and costly decoiations, for which, and for 
its nionunicnts, it is justly celebrated. Around its in¬ 
terior arc 20 small chapels, crowned with domes in the 
Byzantine style. Most of the Polish kings, and many 
illustrious men are buried in it; among others, it con- 
tains tlic tombs of Casimir the Great, of John So- 
bieski, tiie deliverer of Vienpa, and of the "last of 
the Poles,’* Kosciusko and Poniatowski. The other 
churches and palaces have fine paintings, statues, and 
ancient inuimmeiits. The ppi.«>cupal palace is the most 
striking of the modern edifices, its walls being adorned 
with paintings in fiesco, reprcseiiliiig the most remark¬ 
able events of Polish history. 

Tlic university, founded and endowed by Casimir the 
Great, and improved by lindisiaus Jaglieflon, has lost 
most of its ancient importance ; but tkough tlie subjects 
of tiie neighbouring powers lie proiiibited from studying 
in it, at an average of the five years ending with 1837, 
it had 271 students. Cracow contains a college, a school 
of arts, an academy of jiainling, a public library with 
30,(M)0 vols. and 4,5(M) MSS., an observatory, a botanical 

f iarden, theatre, &c. Tlicrc arc five printing pressef, 
rom wliirh seven periodical publications are issued, one 
daily, the rest monthly and quarterly. The articles of 
export and import consist priticipafly of skins, linen, 
wax, corn, wood, Hungarian wines, and manufactured 
articles troiii England and Germany ; but commerce has 
greatly declined since Russia, in 1833, nrohlDUed tho 
introduction of foreign wares into Polana through Cra¬ 
cow. Since 1831, the city has possessed a national 
bank. Its environs are rciuurkablc fur their picturesque 
scenery. 

About a league 'W. of the city is an artificial tumulus 
erected to tlie memory of Kosciusko. " On the IGtli of 
Oct. 1820, the senate of Cracow, accompfinicd by vast 
numbers of the nobles and the people from all the adja¬ 
cent provinces, proceeded to deiiooit the first loud of 
earth upon an eminence not far from the walls of the 
city, which had been selected to bear a mountain tumulus 
in honour of the patriotic general. For four years this 
great work was eagerly pursued; citizens of every rank 
toiled at the wheelbarrow; parcels of the sacred soil 
were sent to join the mass from all the great battle-fields 
which had been sprinkled with Polish blood; and the 
mound gradually rose to an altitude of about 150 ft. This 
monument of clay, planted on the soil which has been 
most frequently and grievously convulsed by political 
revolutions, will probably m^Sntiiin its place as long at 
the world Is habitable by men. Of ail the structures of 
our age, if structure it can be called, this alone seems 
raised fur all time—a thing lasting In itself, lasting by 
the name it bears, and lasting by the spirit which madie 
it, when those wlio raised It sliall all be scattered in un^ 
collected dust.** {Reeves's Sketches Bohenua^ |rc.) 

This city is said to have been built about the year 700, 
by Krak, a Polish duke, from whom it derived its name. 
It successively belonged to the Moravians and Boho- 
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ibliuii $ tod was taken from the latter at the end ofthe 
10th century Boteslaiu the Great, who made It the 
cap. of Poland. In the 16th century It contained three 
times Its present number of Inhab.; but It has, notwith. 
standing, materially improved of late years. In 1784, the 
pop. dla not exceed 16,0TO; the pop. of the city and ter- 
ntonr increased 6,000 during the five years ending with 
1887. (CMe*» TraoeU in the N, qf Europe, 1.126; Official 
EetuTUM^ 

CRAIL, a royal and pari, bor of Scotland, co.Flfe, 2 m. 
from the Eaet Neuh of Fife, or Fife Ness. Pop. 900. It is a 
decayed place, destitute of trade or manufactures. Many 
of the houses, however, are of that massive description 
that indicates former greatness. David I. had a palace 
here, which is now entirely demolished. The par. 
church was once collegiate, with a provost, sacrist, and 
ton prebendaries. {Keith'e Scottish Bishops, edit. 1824, 
p. 467.) The famous James Sharp, afterwards archbishop 
of St. Andrews, murdered by the Covenanters on Magus 
Muir in 1679, was once minister of Crail. Coal is abun¬ 
dant In the neighbourhood. It unites with five small 
neighbouring burghs in sending a m. to the H. of C. 
Pari, constit., 1838-39,44. 

CRANBOUUNE, a town and par. of England, co. 
Dorset, div. Shaston. Area of par., 13,730 acres. Pop. 
of do. (1881), 2,158. The town is situated in an open 
pleasant district, 12 m. S.S.W. Salisbury. The church 
ks a fine old structure, partly in the Norman, and partly 
in the earliest Gothic, with a noble tower in the later 
Gothic style. There is an almshouse for 3 old iieople, 
and a few smaller charities. Market, Thursday; fairs, 
chiefly for cheese and sheep, Aug. 24. and Dec. G. 'i'he 
riband manufacture, formerly carried on here, has de¬ 
clined, and the inhab. are now chiefly employed in agri¬ 
culture. This par. is the supposed arena of tne battle be¬ 
tween the British, under Boadicea, and the Romans. N u- 
merous barrows^are dispersed over it, in which bones, 
urns, Ac. have been found. On the Castle-hill, S. of the 
town, are the remains of a circular fortification, enclosing 
an area of 6 acres. Cranboume Chase, a tract extending 
nearly to Salisbury, was celebrated during botli the 
Saxon and the Norman periods. An old embattled 
manor house, called the Castle, still exists, wliicli was 
occasionally the royal residence; in its liall courts were 
held: and there is a dungeon for the confinement of those 
who Infringed on the game laws. Bishop Stillingficet was 
a native of Cranboume. 

CRANBllOOKE, a town and par. of England, co. 
Kent, lathe of Scray, hund. Cranbrooke. Area of par., 
10,460 m;roB. Fop. (1831), 3,844. The town, on the 
Crane (a small stream traversing the Wo.'ild district), 
38 m. S.S.E. London, consists.of a main street, nearly 
1 m. in length, and a smaller one diverging from it: 
many of the houses are well built, and it is partially 
paved and lighted, and amply supplied with water. 
The church, rebuilt about 1730, in the later Gothic style, 
has a lofty embattled tower. There are also 6 dis¬ 
senting chapels *, a grammar-school, endowed by Queen 
Elisabeth and others, with lands, Ac., producing 300/. 
a year ; a writing-school, founded in the same reign, 
with a small endowment; and a national subscription 
school. Market, Wednesday, a considerable one for corn 
and hops: there is also a cattle-market every alternate 
Wednesday ; and fairs for horses and cattle. May 80. and 
Sept. 29.; the latter being likewise a large hop lair. Tiie 
woollen trade, introduced here by Edward III., and lung 
considerable, has disappeared; and the trade in hops is 
now the staple business of the place. Sir R. Baker, the 
antiquary, and Huntington, the founder of a religious 
sect, were natives of this place. ^ 

CRAYFOUD, a town and par. or England, co. Kent, 
lathe Sutton-at-Hone, 11 m. E. by S. Loudon.. Area of 
par., 2,380 acres. Pop. of do., in 1881, 2,022. The town, 
situated on the Cray, about 4 ro. afiove its confluence 
with the Darent, and on the great road from London to 
Dartford, consists of a long irregular street. The church 
is a good modern structure, on an acclivity at the higher 
end of the town. Its market has been long discontinued, 
but an annual fair is held Sept. 8. Until a recent period, 
extensive print-works were carried on a little below the 
town ; and a mill for flattening Iron and splitting iron Into 
hoops, one of the first of its sort constructed in Eng¬ 
land, is still In operation. In the parish are numerous 
artificial caves upwards of 100 ft. in depth, increasing 
in magnitude os they recede from the earth’s surface. 
Some of them contain several distinct apartments, exca¬ 
vated in the chalk, supported by pillars left at intervals 
for the purpose. Their origin is a matter of dhputc; 
some having supposed them to be mere chalk quarries, 
while by others they are supposed to be places of secu¬ 
rity excavated by the ancient Britons or Saxons as 
receptacles for their fhmilies and goods during periods of 
danger. The Roman station, Noviomagus, is supposed 
to have been near Crayford, contiguous to which, s. d. 
457.. was fought the great battle between Hengist and 
Vorti^ra, imdi ended in the total defeat of the Bri¬ 
tons. 
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CRBCY, an inconsiderable village of France, dcp. 
Somme, 11 m. N. Abbeville, fkmoiis in lilstory for the 
victory gained here on the 2.5tb of August, 1340, by (he 
English forces under Edward HI. over the Frcncii niuler 
their king Philip of Valois. The French army Is Im'- 
lieved to have amounted to about 120,000 men, while 
that of the English was under 40,000: but the superior 
discipline and good order of the latter more than conn, 
terbalanced their inferiority in tiolnt of num^rs, and 
enabled them to achieve one of the greatest victories of 
which we have any account. The loss of the French in 
the battle and pursuit has been estimated at 1,200knights, 
1,400 gentlemen, 4,000 men at arms, and about 30,000 in¬ 
ferior troops. Besides the king of France, there were in 
the defeated army the kings of Bohemia and Majorca, 
both ol wliom were killed. The crest ofthe former, con¬ 
sisting of three ostrich feathers, with the motto Teh 
dfen (/ serve), was adopted by the Black Prince, the 
eldest sou of Edward, whose Inravery was most cunspi* 
cuouB on this occasion ; and has been continued as tite 
crest and motto of all subsequent princes of Wales down 
to the present times. The loss on the part of the English 
was comparatively trifling. It has been said that cannon 
were first employed by the English in tliis battle, and 
that they contributed not a little to their success. ( Ha- 
pin's HtsUqf England, iii. 458. Bvoedit.; Hume's do., 
cap. 15.) 

CREDITON, a town and par. of England, co. Devotu 
hund. Credlton, 7m. N.W. Exeter. Area of par, 11,440 
acres. Pup. 1821, 5,51.5: 1831, .5,922; of which the town 
may have about 2,000. I'he latter is situatexi in a narrow 
vale between two steep ridges, througii which the ('reedy 
flows and joins the Exe, a little lower down. It is divided 
into 2 distinct parts, ttio E. or ancient town, .and the W. 
more modern and larger part, consisting chiefly ol a 
broad street along tlie princiiml lino of rood from Exeter 
to N. Devon; there are many respectable houses, and 
extensive improvements arc now in progress,to facilitate 
which the ancient market-place, in the centre of the 
lligh.street, has been removed, and a modern struc¬ 
ture, more conveniently situated, been substituted in its 
stead. The i Imrch.a noble building in the later point i‘d 
style, with a line tower 8|iriiiging from the centre, was 
rebuilt in 2 Henry VII. There are 4 dissenting chaiiels; 
a free grammar school, founded by Eduard VL, for boys 
of Credituii and Sandford par., it has 3 exhib. to cither 
university; a blue coat school, founded 1730, and incor¬ 
porated with a national school established 1814, in wliich 
150 boys arc instructed, HO of whom are clothed; a ma¬ 
thematical school, founded 1794, for 12 boys; 2 sets of an- 
eient almshouses, and several minor charities. Market on 
Saturday ; a great catllc market. Last Saturd.ay in April; 
fairs, for cattle. May 11., Aug. 21., Sept. 21.: ail these 
markets and fairs arc large, tuid niinierously attended; 
tile town being in a fertile lUstrict, with some of tiie best 

f rrazing land in the co. near it. The majority of the 
abouring pop. arc now emplo}a'd in agriculture; for¬ 
merly there were several large woollen and serge manu¬ 
factories: at present, however, there are no resident 
manufacturers, though many females weave long ells at 
their own dwellings, for manufacturers resident in N. 
Towton. A fl.ax manufactory at Fordtun, near the town, 
employs .50 hands ; and tliere are some large flour mills. 
Tlic petty sessions of the div. are held at Crediton; and 
It is tiio centre of a poor union of 29 par., with a large 
district workhouse, recently built; its own average rates, 
3,821/. Tills town sent mem. to the pari, at Carlisle, in 
Edward I. (Willis'sNot. Pari.). It was several times 
the head quarters of each party during tiie last civil war. 
In 1743 it was nearly destroyed by fire, and was also 
seriously ^iired by fire in 176^9. 

CREEToWN, a neat marU. village of Scotland, co. 
or stew'srtry of Kirkcudbrigiit, par. Kirkmabreck, at the 
head of Wifftowii Bay, where it receives the Cree, and on 
the road between Dumfries and Portpatrlck. A sinali 
packet-boat piles once a day between this place and 
the town of Wigtown, on tho opposite side or tiie bay, 
a distance of about 4 m.; and there is a regular ferry about 
1 m. above the town, 'i'he hills in tho neighbuurnoud of 
Creetown seem to be almost entirely composed of granite; 
and an extensive granite quarry, within 2 miles of tlic 
village, held on lease by the Liverpool Dock com¬ 
missioners, affords employment to about 300 persons. 
The commissioners have erected a temporary harbour 
in tho vicinity of the quarry, and export the stone to 
Liverpool in their own vessels. There used formerly 
to bo large beds of sea shells in the vicinity, the slilp- 
ment of which for manure to other places was a con¬ 
siderable source of employment; but these are now 
nearly exhausted. The late Dr. Thomas Brown, the 
celebratitd ethical philosopher, was born here in 1780, 
his father being minister of the parish. 

CREFELD, a thriving town of Rhenlsfai^PruBBla, 
cap. drc. some name, in a fertile plain, 6 tmm. from 
the Rhine, and 13 in. N.W. Diisseldorf. Pip. (1835) 
14,750. It Is tho principal town in the Prussian dom. 
for the monulkcture of silks, sUk velvets, silk thread, Ao. 
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These flibrics are lald by Zedlitx and Cnnnabich to 
employ, tn Crefeld and its vicinity, about 2,600 looms, 
and 6,000 individuals, proilucing goods of the value of 
4,000.000 thalers a year. A large proportion of the silks 
introduced into England as French, are really made in 
Crefeld. It has also fabrics of woollen, cotton, and linen 
stuffli,lace, oil-cloth, camlets, and earthenware; with tan¬ 
neries, distilleries, Ac. The town is well built, with wide 
streets and neat houses. It has four churches, an orphan 
and a deaf and dumb asylum, an hospital, a high school, 
police and commercial courts, &c.; and is the seat of the 
court of justice for its circle. In its vicinity is an old 
^tlc now used for a silk-dyeing establishment. In the 
latter half of the 17tli and bc^nning of the 18th cen¬ 
turies, its pop. was greatly augmented by many reformists, 
Jdennonites, Ac. expelled from the neighbouring duchy 
of Juliers, and who, in return for their hospitable recep¬ 
tion, introduced those manufactures to which the town 
owes all its prosperity. (Zcd/ito, Ver Preusiische 
p. 4ld.; Cartnabick.) 

CRKMA, a town of Austrian Italy,'deleg. Lodi and 
Creina, cap. 2 distrs., on the Scrio, 2ft m. E.S.K. Milan. 
l*op. near U,(KK). It is surrounded by a brick wall, a 
ditch, and some other old fortliicatlons, and has a castle, 
which, before the use of artillery, was considered one of 
the four strongest fortresses in Italy. It is well built; 
streets spacious; palaces and public edifices numerous, 
including a cuthedrid and many other churches, an hos¬ 
pital, three separate charitable asylums, a wion/e-r/i-ptV/d, 
and two theatres. It has manufactures of lace, hats, linen 
tliread, silks, Ac., and is celebrated for the excellence of 
Its llax. Very good wine, fruit, and fish, arc obtained in 
its vicinity. 

Cremaw.is founded about fi70 a. n., during the reign 
of Alboin, the first Lombard king of Italy. In Ilftfiit 
was sacked by Fred. Bnrbarossa; it was taken by the 
French in 1797, the day.after the capture of Lodi. ( Ham^ 
fioMt i Oesterr. Sat. Enct/c.) 

CUKMON A, a city of Austrian Italy, c.ip. delcg. same 
name, on the left liank of the Fo, 40 in. S.E. by K. Milan, 
and 26 m. N.W. Parma; lat. 45° 7' 4;i'' N., long. 
10® 2' 12" K. Pop. 28,500. It is of an oval shape, about 
G in. in circ.; is surroinided by walls, b.*istions, and wet- 
ditches, and defended hy a citadel. It is well laid out, 
but, ** like most of the cities of Lombardy, it lias a me¬ 
lancholy ajipearance, from tiic evident signs of decay, 
and large tracts of grass being seen in many of the broad 
an<l regular streets. Among its 4-1 churclies, the Dwmio 
alone Ims any particular attractions. Tills is an ancient 
edifice in the style of architecture approaching to Saxon, 
mixed witli a sort of mongrel Italian. If nut beautiful, 
it is at least picturesque; and its lofty tower, .*^72 ft. in 
lieight, is singnlnrly so, being ailorned witli a soi t of rich 
open work: it is one of tlie. liighcst in Italy. The in- 
teriiir is composed of a nave with two aisles, divided by 
eiglit immense pillars, above whicii arc a series of paint¬ 
ings by Bordenono. Near tlie cathedral is an octagon 
liajitistery, said to have been once a temple of Minerva. 
In tiie town-hall, among others, tiiere is a fine picture 
by Paul Veronese. I'he convents are upwards of 40 in 
number, and there is an obscure university.” 
in Mod. Trav.^ Ac.) 

(Cremona is the residence of the delegate of tlie prov. 
and seat of a bishopric ; it lias civil, criminal, and eom- 
mereial tribunals, a lyceum, gymnasium, superior and 
female schools, several well-attended infant schools, 
which were the first Institutions of the kind opened in 
Italy, a public library, numerous collections of works of 
art, two theatres, barracks, a monic-di-ptetd, and several 
bospitals, asylums, and other charitable Institutions. 
'J'he manufac'turcB of silk and cotton fabrics are con¬ 
siderable, and there are others of porcelain and earthen¬ 
ware, dyes, and cliemical products. During the 17th, 
and the earlier part of last century, Cremona was highly 
eelebrated for its musical instruments, especially its 
violins mode by the Amati and Stroduarius. Instru¬ 
ments by these makers are now very scarce, and fetch an 
extraorainarv price; and the manufacture of violins 
and strings has greatly declined. Cremona has a brisk 
trade in corn, flax, cheese, silk, oil, honey, wax, &c.: the 
flax grown in its vicinity is much esteemed. This city is 
very ancient: it was probably founded originally by the 
Gauls, and, together with Placentia, was the seat of the 
first colony established by the Romans in Cisalpine 
Gaul; but its antiquities have been swept away by the 
successive revolutions it has undergone. Having es¬ 
poused Uie cause of Brutus, Augustus divided its territory 
among his veterans; and this being insufficient for tiie 
purpose, he added to il the territory of Mantua, as is 
well known from the line of Virgil: — 

Mantua vk mlianD nlmlum vidua CremonB i—Sdog. ix. 28 . 

But itntpeedily recovered from this disaster, and rose to 
great ^alth and eminence. Certainly, however, it was, 
ai TiSutus says, “bellis civilibui infelix.” In the 
struggle between VltolUus and Vespasian it was occu- 
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pied by the troops of the former, and, being token by 
those of the latter, It was sacked and burnt by the in- 
furiMled soldiery. {Tacit. Hist. lib. Hi. U 26—33.) It 
was again, in as far os practicable, restored by Vesiiasian. 
From the 12th century, downwards, Its history is Identified 
with that of Milan, in 1796 it opened its gates to the 
French ; and from 18(i0tn 1814 was the cap. of the dcp. 
Alto-Po. Vida, bishop of Alba, one of the best modern 
Latin poets, was born at Cremona in 1490. {Ovsterr. 
Nat. Encyc .; Ranwoldi. Atc.) 

CRETE (vulg. CANDIA), a largo and celebrated isl. 
of the Mediterranean, behm^ng to the Grecian Archi¬ 
pelago, of which it forms the S. boundary. It lies between 
34** 67' and 36® 41' N. lat., and 23®2J1' and 20® 20' K. 
long., its N.W. extremity being 80 m. S.E. Cape Mata- 
pan, In Greece, and Its N.W.termination 110 m. S.W. the 
nearest point of Asia Minor. It is long and narrow, its 
length from E. to W. being about 100 m., with a breailtb 
varying ftom 0 to nearly 50 m. but averaging about 
20 m. Area, 3,200 sq. m. l*on., according to Pashley, 
in 1834, 129,000 ; and according to a return by the 
British consul, in 1839. 158,(KX>; of whom 100,000 are 
native Greeks, 44,(KX) Turks, and the renudndcr Hellenes, 
Jews, and other foreigners, Arab and Albanian troops, 
and about 2,(KX) black slaves. Previously to the breaking 
out of the late Revolution, the pop. iias estimated at 
alxmt 270,000. At the period when it was juxi'died by the 
Venetians, Crete had proliahly a pop. of r}0U,(XK) or 600,000. 
but it fell off greatly under tlic'ir ojipressivc ami rapacious 
sway. Its fertility, and the number and maKnitude of its 
ancient cities, warrant tlie supposition that the pop. in 
antiquity may have amounted to 1,(KX),(XM) or J,V(K),(MX). 
{Pasblty, ii. 320.) The isl. at ])resent belongs to the 
viceroy or sovereign of Egypt, and is divided into the 
three prov. of Candia, Retiino, and I'anea, so named from 
their respective eapitMs. I'liese prov. aresulMiivitled into 
20 eparchies, or districts, ul which Cumiiu comprises 11, 
Retimo 4, and Caiiea 5. » 

Tofiogutphy. — Crete is almost wholly covered with 
mountains. A serrated range stretches thiough its 
‘ whole extent E. to W.: in the E., although rugged and 
barren it attains no great elevation ; but as u proceeds 
we.slward, its peaks increase in lieiglit, and are coveird 
with snow even in June. At the W. extremity of the 
island, the range of tlie White, or Sphukinn mountains, 
rises to perhaps ft.tdX) ft., and Ida* (now’ Psiloriti) the 
loftiest .*is well as the most famous oi the C relim moun- 
! tains, nearly in the centre of the island, is, according 
to Sieher 7,074 ft. high. Ida, however, would seem to 
h.ave little iK'Sides its height and classical celebrity to 
recommend it. Tournefort says, “ CV* cvlebre Mont 
Ida 7H‘ fnon/rc qu'un gros vi/am do» d'enc tout pelt: vtt 
n'ff vott ni paysagr, ni solUude agrtable, ni Jontainr. mi 
rmsscau." (i. 53.) The difierent luouiimin ranges 
abound with grottos and caverns, some of which arc 
alike extensive and celebrated. Every classii’al reader 
is, of course, acquainted with the history of the famous 
I l.'ibyrinth in which Minos kept the Mhiotaiir Killed hy 
Theseus. A cavern of groat extent and iiitric.ary, and 
which answ’ers in all the most essential paitienfars to 
the accounts given of the labyrinth, in a liili at the S. 
foot of Mount Ida, about 3 m. from the ruins of Gur- 
tyna, has been visited and described by 'rournefort, 
( 1 .05.) Cockerell, ( H'alpole'* Memoirs^ i. 405 .), and 
others. It has been supposed by some that tins cviveni, 
which consists principally of many long wiiuUng and 
narrow passages, wliicli can only be safely explored by 
means of a eluc, was a quarry whence the stones us(>d 
In the building of Cnossiis and Gortyna bad been 
derived ; but any such supposition seems wholly out of 
the question : it is not possible to imagine, iuui it iieeu 
a quarry, that it should Wvc been excavated in narrow 
I winding passages, as that would have nddc‘d iimneasiir- 
ably to the difficulty and cost of procuring the stones. 
Tournefort has suiiposed it to have been originally a 
natural cavern, and that it had been improved and per¬ 
fected by art, to make it a place of coiici'aiment, or 
reftige, in periods of distress. This learned and excel¬ 
lent traveller does not, however, suppose that this 
cavern can be identified with the famous lubyriiith ; 
but though the question be not free from difficulty, Its 
substantial coincidence with the distinguishing traits 
ascribed to the labyrinth, seems to leave little looni for 
doubt as to their Identity.* 

On every side of the island, but especially on the S., 
the mountain region extends quite to the coast, which 
is generally lofty and inaccessible. The N. shores pre¬ 
sent several remarkable headlands, as capes wisa 


« Mr. PfisliIeT dlsmlsiits this question in a very brief; if not very 
satisfactory manner, bv denying timt the Cretan labyrinth ever nUleil 
any more than its fabled occuimnt, the Miiiutaur! (1. 208.) lint it 
is needless to bm, that the fact of tlw stories connected wlUitlie 
Mlnouur being fabulous, affords no room or around denying the 
existence of tlie iabyrimh; the more so when " the traveller, who hat 
been bewildered in the mans of the existing Gortyniaa cavent.v 
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(Conreum), Spada (Piacon), Melek (Cyamon Pr.)> 
St. J^hn, Salmone, ftc., and are indented hy many 
eztenilve bays, the chief of which arc those of Kisamos, 
IChoniA^ Sudha. Armyro iAmphitnatte) and Mirabel. 
There ore some tolerable harbours on this shore: but of 
these the S. coast is entirely destitute, and presents only 
one point worthy of notice, Cape Matala, the most 
•outherly^of all belonging to Europe. Several small 
surround Crete, as Crabitsa, Dhla, Gozo, &c., 
and in the Bay of Sudha, arc the I.euc(c, supposed to be 
the isles of the Syrens celebrated by Homer. The 
plains are few; the chief are those in the N. of Crete, 
surrounding the towns of Canea, Candla, Ac., and the 
larger one of Gortyna or Messara, in the S., through 
which the Messara, the largest stream, flows. There 
are no rivers of any importance, but every little ravine 
in the ftxrrowed sides of the mountains bears its tribute 
of melted snow to the rich alluvial valleys lying at their 
feet, rendering them abundantly fertile. At the E. aud 
W. extremities of Crete there are a few unimportant 
lakes. 

Climaie^ and NaiurtA Products.--In the lower parts 
of the country it never freezes, and in summer the heat 
would be intolerable if not tempered by N. winds, which 
are then prevalent, llains occur mostly in the spring 
and autumn. The country is generally healthy, and 
subject to few endemic diseases. Granite, schist, slate, 
dec. are amongst the primary rocks of the mountains, 
but calcareous formations, os in Greece, are the most 
common. Crete is not rich in mocals; there arc no 
mines, though Diodorus Siculus, and other ancient wri¬ 
ters preserve the tradition that iron was first discovered 
here. The mountains are clothed with woods of oak, 
chestnut, walnut, and pine trees, and the plane, cypress, 
myrtle, wild olive, vine, carob, aloe, arbutus, ficus f»- 
dunts, and a multitude of fine fruits and vegetables grow 
spontaneously, while the ground is fragrant witti aro¬ 
matic herbs. For luxuriant vegetation it presents a 
wide and favourable contrast with some or the arid 
regions of continental Greece. The wild boar, w.ld 
goat, wolf, &c., are met witii in the forests, and game 
of various kinds is plentiful. Birds of prey are numerous, 
but reptiles are few. ( Pashlcy, Scott, 

AgrtcuUurc, ^c.-^PTom 1H21 to 1830, Crete suffered 
the worst evils of a sanguinary and devastating wair, 
and though its agriculture be now sornewhsit revived, 
it is still in a most deplorable State. Its male pop. 
has been more than ilccimated, its olive piantaitions 
and vinawards uprooted. Its villages burned down, and 
much of its most productive land been overgnawn 
with rank vegetation. The soil is for the most part 
light, and but little adaitted fur the. culture of grain. 
Wheat, barley, oats, Ac. are, however, grown, and, 
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previously to the late revolution, wheat was annually 
exported: but sufficient com is not produced for 
homo consumption, and Crete Is obliged to depend for 
supplies on Egypt and Barca. The chief products arc 
oil, silk, wine, raisins, carobs, valonca, wool, oranges, 
lemons, wax, honey, linseed, and almonds. Cotton 
and flax are also cultivated, and In the mountains many 
of the fruits and vegetables of colder climates. The oil 
is good. Cretan wine is frequently eulogised by ancient 
authors. In the middle ages It held the first place 
amongst the exports, and under the names of malmsey 
and muscadine, considerable quantities were sent to 
England. The pastures arc fine, and cattle of all kinds 
are roared, but their exportation is prohibited. Poultry 
are ovorywliere plcntinil. Almost every peasant has 
his own farm ; those who have not, cultivate the lands 
of the aga, or district governor, on a kind of metayer 
system, the lessor furnishing the seed and all tho 
necessaries of husbandry, aud dividing the crops in 
equal proportions with tlie cultivator, after deducting 
the Boventn, to bo paid to the government, and the seed 
previously advanced. The Mussulman rural population 
has been diminishing ever since tlio island fell under 
the Egyptian rule. Finding they are no longer able to 
obtain the forced labour of the Greeks, they are con¬ 
tinually selling their lands, which are as eagerly pur¬ 
chased by tho Greeks, who often tiorrow money for the 
purpose at an interest of 2U to 30 per cent. ))cr ann. 
Landed property gives at an average a nett profit of H 
to 10 per cent, per ann. Labourers are paid M. to 7^*/. 
•a day, with food, or lOrf. to 14</., without. They can 
always gain considerably more than their expenses. 
( Consular Report, ^c.) 

Manufactures iiiconsulcruble. Tnc chief are those 
of soap, Icatlier, and sifirits: the rest consist only of 
domestic manufactures, as coverlids, sacking, and coarse 
clotlis, woven by women and children. There are «4 
soap manul'actorit's at work, captible of pruduchig (>,000 
tons a year, though little more than half th.at quantity 
is made, ’llie article is of good quality, highly esteewed 
in the Lcv.ant aud fetches the higliest price in the 
market at Trieste. {Comuhtr Report, ^c.) 

Trade. — In 14 months of 1817 and 1818, lieforc the 
ravages of tho revolution had destriiyed the olive tree.s, 
1IU,77U Venetian barrels of oil, worth 13],30(V. were 
exporteil. 'J'lic exportation of raisins also used to 
amount to fiO.OOO, 80,000, or even 100,000 quintals an¬ 
nually. A considerable trade in carohs and wine was 
earned on, and 45 soap factories existed, which su])- 
plied Smyrna, Coust.'intiuorde, and various parts of 
Turkey. The average quantities of the principal articles 
exported and imported have been estimated as fol¬ 
lows ; — 


Exports. 

QaantiUes. 

Valur 111 Turkish 
liittstres. 

Imiiorts. 

_ , . Value 111 Turkish 

Quantities. lunstren. 

Oil - - - 

Soap - - 

Almonds 

Cheese - - - 

Silk - 

Carobs . . . 

Wax - 

Chestnuts 

Raisins 

Wool - - 

Oranges and lemons 
Vallonea 
/mples and pears 
Honey 

LlnsoM 

Maize 

Snails • . . 

3,500,000 okes 
50,000 quintals 

50,000 okes 
11,000 

40,000 quint. 
15,000 okes 
200,000 

6,000 quint. 
130,000 okes 
2,500,000 No. 

2,.500 quint. 
150,000 okes 
14,000 

25,000 

30,000 

20,000 

8,760,000 

6,500,000 

105,000 

137,500 

1,320,000 

320,000 

2U2,5(K) 

100,000 

108,000 

300.000 

200,000 

80,000 

75.000 

42.(KX) 

15,620 

80,000 

15,000 

Manufactured goods - 
Hides, leather, Ac. - 
Wlieat - 

Barley 

Legumes, Ac. - 
Rice . - - 

Soda (for soap) - 
Cud ami sait-tish • - 
Tobacco - - - 

Cuffoe - - - 

Sugar - - 

Wluc and spirits 

Wood - 

Butter - - - 

Cutlery 

Oxen and sheep 

Other Imports - 

70,000 quilots 
3(X),00() 

‘J0,(MH) 

280,000 okes 
* 35,000 quintals 
6,000 

160,000 okes 
50,000 

80,000 

60,000 

5,400 heatl 

3,r*30,(HH) 
2,8(M),00 () 
980,(Hj0 
2,100,000 
1.080.(M)0 
560,000 
l,f>7.V)(H) 
775,000 
640,000 
' 400,(H)0 

4(M),000 
;i82,500 
690,000 
330,000 
300,000 
150,IKK) 
935,5fK) 

Total 

• m 

18,540,620 

Total 

. 

17,818,0(K) 


In two recent years, tho total exports and imports 
amount to ~ 


.Yaan. 

Exports. 

Imporu. 

1856 

L. 

161,708 

L. 

1A1,654 

1BS7 

64,440 

119,804 


97,863 

■■BSESHI 


The ihlling off In the latter year was caused by the 
lUlare of the oil crop of 1836. That of 1837 was nearly 
as bad, and tho circumstance caused a great depression 
of trade and prosperity. 

pie average consumption of British manufactures 
and metals amounts to about 2,0007. annually: these 
goods come chiefly through Syra and Trieste. The 
callcoM and Mttons imported come chiefly from Eng- 
J*®®* *oe wofdlens from Belgium, rum from Leghorn 
aud Smnna. and butter from Barbary and Russia. 


Canea is tho chief commercial port, next to It Candia 
and Uctimo, and generally no goods are allowed to be 
exported or imported but at one of these towns. 

The roads are so bad as to bo nearly impassable even 
for mules. Most of the bridges have been destroyed, 
and all communication Is often cut off by the inundations 
during ridns. Government is endeavouring to remedy 
these defects, and has already spent 37,000/. In repairing 
roads, Ac.: an aqueduct for supplying water is amongst 
the public works it has recently undertaken. {Conssmr 
Report; Pashleu^ Append.) 

Government, Toxa/tbn, Crete Is governed by a 
pasha, and each province by a president with a large 
salary, who is either a European or Asiatic Turk. In 
each province there Is a council consisting of the cadi, 
treasurer, and other functionaries, and of a Turkish 
and a Greek representative from each of its d||trlctb, 
chosen however not 1w the district they representRut by 
the pasha himself, from whom they receive aiaalary. 
These councils decide on all judicial questions within 
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their reipective prorlncei, and profeisedly according to 
tliecode-Napoleon. Questions are all put to the vote, 
but It cannot be expected that such assemblies should 
be very independent. The will of the president deter¬ 
mines the council. I'he public revenues and expendi¬ 
ture are estimated as follows: — 
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Ilccelptt. 

Eapeniea. 


Plaatres. 


Pioatrea. 

Seventh of all ]iroiluce 
Duty on sheep and Koata 
1 litto on ex|Kiits - 
I)ltU> cm Inipoita 
Urirols iinil other re¬ 
venue 

6,400,000 
teoi 1,000 
S/»l,725 
S7A,015 

718,951 

Salary of pasha - 
Rxiiensesofcouncdla - 
Treasury 

(Justums and printing- 
offlex - - 

Army, Ac. 

800.000 

535,540 

120,000 

77/179 

7.885>I0 

■9,785,691 

9,418.159 


A recent Consular Report enumerates, among the 
sources of revenue, a capitation tax of about Gs. per 
head on all males above the age of 13, and assumes the 
average yearly revenue at about 87,709/., and the expendi¬ 
ture at 100,000/. 

Mehemet All, on entering on possession of Crete, was 
tied down by the allied powers to impose no fresh taxes, 
and for a short period he endeavoured to amuse and 
pacify the Cretans with the hopes of good government. 
But he soon commenced breaking his promises. He 
began by levying a duty on all wine, of one eighth its 
value; next tie increased the export duties on oil and 
many other articles, and laid taxes on articles which hud 
never been taxed before, 'i'lic octtw was introduced; 
the capibitloii tax was raised from 4, 8, or 12, to 15, 30, 
and GO piastres per head; and from these and various 
otlior sources G,()00/. a year .additional was raised. 'J'lie 
seventh of tiie corn duo to government is now obliged to 
be tlirashed out and delivered by the farmer bclbre he 
may attend to the rest of his crop; and all private oil- 
mills that may have fallen into disuse are not suifered to 
be rejiaired, that government may secure to itself the 
monopoly of the olive pressure. {Comular Rep.; Pashleyt 
i. 28.) 

Ttue armed fori c amounts to about 4, .500 men, chiefly 
Arabs and Albanians. There are 8 fortresses, mount¬ 
ing altogetiier 4G8 pieces of cannon. The fortifica¬ 
tions of the principal towns are kept in good order ; but 
those of tiie others are In quite the contrary predica¬ 
ment. 

Hetfeion, itfC —Before the revolution, the Christians 
and Muhamincd.ins were nearly equal as to niiiiibers; 
tiie balance is now greatly in favour ol tlic former. Tlic 
island is divided into 8 bishoprics, the metropolitan 
liistiop ri’slding at Candia. There are 30 large monas- 
tf'rius and many small ones in the island; and, like the 
moMpies, lliey are all endowed, and possess extensive 
lands. The patriarch of Constantinople receives annually 
from Crete about 2.50,000 piastres (2,50(1/.). The priest¬ 
hood are generally ver/ignorant. There are 2 schools 
at Candia, and the same number at Ketimo; and an 
American missionary school has been recently esta¬ 
blished. The total number of scholars is about 400. 
(ConstUar Report, 

People, ^c, — The Cretans arc stronger built than the 
inhab. of the other Greek islands; but it is said that 
generally tiiey have not the same intelligence or vivacity. 
They are frugal, inoifensive, and superstitious in the 
extreme. Both ancients and moderns have accused 
them of being exccssividy .addicted to lying and thieving; 
hilt Pashley (i. 3G.) thinks that in the Interior, at least, 
they hardly deserve this character. They are polite and 
ceremonious, and dress like other Greeks, except that 
the men all wear high boots, and the women, when 
abroad, cover the face. Their dwellings are mean and 
comfortless: the food of the peasantry consists mostly of 
barley broad, cheese, olives, pulse, and vegetables, cooxed 
with an abundance of oil. The language Is modern 
Greek. 

Antiquities and History. — Crete is highly Interesting 
from its classical associations. Its history leads us back 
to the earliest mythological ages. It was the birthplace 
of Jupiter, “ king of gods and men.” Adventurers 
from Phoenicia and Egypt introduced arts and sciences 
into Crete, while Greece and the rest of Europe were 
involved In the darkest barbarism. The laws of Minos 
served as a model to those of Lycurgiis; so that Crete 
became, as It were, a channel by which the civilisation of 
the East was transferred to Europe. Its wealth, and the 
number 100) and flourishing condition of its cities, par¬ 
ticularly those of CnoBSUS, Gortyna, Cydonia, &c., are 
repeated y referred to by Homer. Unluckily, however, 
the most violent animosities usually subsisted among the 
principal cities of the island, which formed so many in- 
depen«t republics; and Crete was thus prevented flrom 
playinSuiy conspicuous part in the aiOdrs of Greece, or 
from mUung that figure in history it could hardly have 
flsUed to make had It been a^single state. It was con¬ 


quered by the Romans, after an obstinate reslstania*, 
anno G7 b. o. After being possessed for a while by the 
Bysantlne emperors, the Saracens took it In the 9th cen¬ 
tury ; but being expelled In 952, it was again restored to 
the eastern empire. The Genoese, and Che Manjuis of 
Montserrat, afterwards successively possessed It. The 
Venetians bought it of the latter In 1204; and in 1GG9, 
after a 24 years* war, It was conquered by the Turks. 
The revolution in Greece was followed by one In Crete, 
which deserved, and would doubtless have obtained, a 
happier issue h^ not the allies confirmed the gift of the 
Island, in 1830, by the sultan, to Mehemet All, for his 
services during the war. Before the outbreak of the 
Greek revolution, Crete was the worst governed and 
most oppressed province of the Turkish empire. Since 
it has belonged to Egypt, notwithstanding the tyrannical 
rule of the viceroy, some amelioration has been experi¬ 
enced; but the Cretany “still sigh to be united to 
Greece, or to be taken under the protection of some Eu¬ 
ropean power,*’ a protection to whigh their ancient ^ne, 
and their sacrifices in tlie cause of freedom, give them r 
well-founded claim. For fiirtlicr information as to th« 
ancient laws and institutions of the Cretans, see tht 
learned and excellent treatise of St.Croix, J)e la Ldgisla^ 
tion de Crilr, annexed to his treatise Des Anciens Ooss^. 
vemements IVdirattfa. Tournefort gives the best de¬ 
scription of the island, and the best account of its anti¬ 
quities. 

CUE USE, a deii. of France, rcg. centre, having N. 
the depg. indre and ('lier, E. Allicr and Fuy-do-Dmne, 
S. C'orrdze, and W. Haute Vienne. Area, 558,341 hect. 
Fop. (I83(i) 27G,234. Surluec mostly mountainous, with 
a general slope towards the N. Some of its mounfaUns are 
I'so environed with volcanic products as to leave little doubt 
that they were lurmorly active volcanoes. Flaiiis of any 
extent few. Rivers numerous, including the Crouse 
(whence the dep. has its name), Chqf, Turdcs, Ac., but 
nunc navigable, (/liiiiatc rather severe; the summer 
being comparatively short, and the winter long and rigoi- 
rous. Soil, except in tlicvniieys, sandy and little produc¬ 
tive. Arable lands occupy about 240,000 hect., pastures 
]32,(X)0tlu.,and hc.aths, wastes, Ao., 122,000 do. Agricul¬ 
ture is in general very biu'kward, and is no where pursued 
on a large scale. Coni, the chief p.(rt of which is rye,is not 
grown in sullicicnt quantity for liome consumption. Fruits 
of various kinds are cultivated, but wine is furnished 
from the neighbouring deps. Cattiu-hreediiig is rathei* 
.an important branch of industry. In 1830 there were 
110,300 head of black cattle, and 498,000 sheep. The 
oxen, which arc of a middle size, f«itten readily, and form 
a portion of the supply for the Faris market. The sheep 
supply annually about 350,000 kilog. of wool, but it is 
mostly of inferior quality. Hogs are reared both for home 
consumption and for exportation. The management of 
bees is well understood, aiiil the honey and wax are ex¬ 
cellent. Property is here very much subdivided; more 
than tlircc-fourths of the estates in the dep. being as¬ 
sessed below 20 fr. a year, and there are but 5 that pay 
an annual tax of 1,000 fr. Some coal mines, and quarries 
of gr.anite, building-stone, an,d plastic clay, are worked. 
Manufactures very few: the chief are tliosc of carpets, at 
Aubusson and Felletin, of the value of from 1,(K)0,000 fr. 
to 1,200,000 fr. a year; a porcelain factory at Uourganeuf, 
and some fabrics of paiier, coarse woollen and ilucn cloths, 
glass, earthenware, leatlier, &c. The exports arc limited 
to some thousand he.ad of cattle, timber, coarse woollens, 
carpets, and pottery, with hair, which the females of this 
dep. supply in exchange for articles of drpss, &c., to the 
extent of many cwt. n year, sent to tiie coiffeurs of Paris. 
The imports include most articles of prune necessity, 
including all the wine and nearly all the wheat con¬ 
sumed, with iron, salt, coloni.il jiruducc, horses, silks, 
drugs, Ac. The depressed state of agriculture and ma¬ 
nufactures, and the consequent want of ernpluymeut, oc¬ 
casion the annual emigration of from 22,000 to 28,000 
labourers, who resort to otlicr parts of the kingdom in 
search of work and wages. Tiiey leave home iu sm;Ul par¬ 
ties of from 4 to 12, which sometimes augment on the road 
to 300. Each of these parties travels under the conduct 
of a master, who undertakes work, ami engages imd pays 
those who travel with him. The period of emigration 
Is from March to December. Creuse is divided into 4 
arrond.: it sends 4 mem. to the Ch. of Dep. Number 
of electors, 770. Chief towns — Gucret, tiie can., Au¬ 
busson. Bourgaiiouf, and Felletin. Public revenue(1831% 
3,733,688 fr. Generally speaking, this dep. is remarkably 
free from crime. The wtiolo are poor, cqonomlcal, ana 
excessively litigious. The women share in the most la¬ 
borious occupations. According to Hugo, “ Ce ne sont 
ni leg grAccs, ni la beaute, qui font le merite des filles de 
campogne; elles sont recherchfes des ieunes gens sur 
leur reputation de bonnes travailleuses, fortes ouvri&res. 
et Boigneuses dans Finterieur de la maison.** * llsuo, 
art. Creuse: French Qfflcud Tttbles.) • * 

CREWKERNE. a town and par. of England, near 
the S. border of the co. of Somerset; in a vale watered 
by the Parrefc and Axe. Area of par., 5,810 acres. Fop. 
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(16S1) 8,780. The town, 16 m. S.B. Taunton, consists 
sOilellT M 0 sheets, diverging from a central market- 
|^laee» and ia mved, lighted wrai gas, and amply supplied 
with water. The church, a crudform structure in the 
later Oothic style, has a 6ne elaborately-ornamented 
tower, and the idndows and interior also present rich spe¬ 
cimens of tracery, &c>; a free grammar-school, founded 
In 1449, has an annual revenue of 30(W., and there are 4 
esblb. from it to any college in Oxford. There is also 
a national subscription school, and 2 sets of almshouses, 
founded in 1707: the one for 6 old men, the other for 
6 old women. Market-day, Saturday. It is an extensive 
one for com, and there is a commodious modern market- 
house. A fialr Is held Sept. 4. for horses, cattle, cheese, 
and linen goo^. There are manufactures of sail-cloth, 
dowlas, and stockings, each of which employs a con¬ 
siderable number of hands. 

CRICKLADB, a pari. Imr. of Bhgland, co. Wilts, 
hunds. Hidiworth, Cricklade, and Stmilo, in an open 
level tract, at the Junction of the Chura and Key 
with the Isis, 75 imW. N.W. London. Fop. (1831) 
1,648. It consists chiefly of one long street of meanly 
built houses, paved, but not lighted, and very inade¬ 
quately supplied with water. It comprises two par., 
St. Mary and St. Sampson, and a township, including 
in all an area of 5,840 acres. The church of the former 
par. is small and antique, while that of St. Sampson Is 
a spacious cruciform building, with a lolly and highly 
ornamented tower. It has numerous escutcheons, bear¬ 
ing the cognizances of the earl of Warwick, and other 
eminent individuals, and is a fine specimen of the 
Gothic. In the churchyard is a well-preserved cross, 
with canopied niches, which was removed from the 
High Street, and placed here when the old town-hall 
was demolished. The remains of a priory, founded in 
the 1st of Henry HI., aro now used as tenements fur 
paupers. There arc 2 national schools, supported by 
subscription; formerly an ancient free school existed, but 
the enoowmont has been lost; a charity, producing 126/. 
a year from land, is appropriated to the apiircnticing of 
poor children. Market, Saturday; it was formerly a 
largo one for corn, but is now inconsiderable; fairs, 
April 1. for cattle, Sept. 21. a pleasure fair. Tiie Thames 
and Severn canal passes through the N. end of ttic town; 
and a branch, joining the W'ilts and Berks canal at 
Swindon, crosses within 1 m. of it. Tiie iiihab. are 
chiefly engaged in agriculture. 

Crlcklajde returned 2 mem. to the H. of C. from the 
21st of Edward I. to the Ist of Henry VI., with some in- 
terrupUons; and from the latter reign, continuoubly to 
1780: the right being exclusively vested in freeholders 
and copyholders of the bur. lands, and Icaselioldcrs of the 
same lor not less than 3 years. In 1780 (after a con¬ 
tested election) the bor., in consequence of Its notorious 
corruption, was thrown open, and the freeholders of the 
5 adjoining divisions of llighworth, Cricklade, Staple, 
Klngsbridge, and Malmesbury, admitted to a participa¬ 
tion in the elective franchise, llegistered electors, 
1837-38, 1,636. The bailiff of Cricklade is returning 
officer. This town has considerable claims to antiquity; 
but the story of the University of Oxford being founded 
by tibe professors and students of an ancient school 
estahOsbed here, appears to be wholly destitute of 
foundation. 

ClllBFF, a burgh of barony of Scotland, eo. Perth, 
on a gentle acclivity on the N. bank of the Earn (a tribu¬ 
tary of the Tay), 17 m. W. Perth. Pop. in 1836,3 83.1. 
It lies nev the foot of the Grampian Hills, at the moutli 
of one of the Important passes to the Highlands, and is 
the second town In the co. It formed, more than once, 
the head-quarters of the Duke of Montrose, during the 
civil wars in the reign pf Charles I.; and was burnt by 
the Highlanders in 1715. It was formerly the scene 
of the greatest cattle-market In Scotland, but that 
was transferred to FalUrk la 1770. Its chief dls- 
tinctlon now consists in its manufacturing Industry. 
There are in Crieff 480 hand-loom weavers, chiefly em. 
ployed In the cotton trade. The average annual number 
of webs (of about 180 yards each) woven by them is 
6,200. (Jvete Statisi, Acc. qf Seoiland, \ Cri^.) Some 
hands are engaged in weaving linen and worsted stufb; 
but cotton fonns the staple employment: A woollen 
manofheteny has recently been erected on the banks of 
tiie.T!orret,a small stream in the neighbourhood, which 
to between 40 and 60 persons, and produces 
Its, landings, and shawls. No machinery is em. 
in weaving, dyeing, or in almost any of the pro- 
■. There are three tan-works, with corn, flour, and 
y mills, an oil mill, and two distilleries. There is, 
a consideralrie trade in tambouring and flowering 
for the Glasgow manufacturers, carried on by fe- 
f- moles. Abont 800 acres of land in the immediate vici¬ 
nity of thqtown are let to the inhab. In small patches, 
temnically called acres ; or in still smaller .portions, 
called pedbk There are three brandh banks In the town, 
lavem frfeMly societies, a savings bank, and a subscr^ 
fMO oliraiTt two places of worudp connected with the 
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established church, three chapels belonging to Presby¬ 
terian dissenters, and an Bpiscopal ohapeL The post- 
office revenue, at an average of the throe years ending 
with 1837. is about 7401. a year. 

CRIMEA, the Ckersonesm Taurfea of the ancients, a 
peninsula of Russia In Europe, government of Taurida, 
between 44^28' and 46° N. lat.,and 32*'33'and 36^ 22' K. 
long. It is united on the N. to the mainland by the iiuh. 
of Perekop, 5 m. in width, and has on its K. the Sivachc^ 
or Putrid Sea (which see), the Sea of Azoff, and the Straits 
of Yenicalc, by which it is separated from the Isle of 
Taman, being every where else surrounded by the Black 
Sea. It is estimated to contain about 15,0(M) sq. ro. Pop. 
unknown. The Crimea Is divided into two distinct parts, 
one lying N. and the other S. of the river Salghir, whicli 
flows from W. to E., and is the only stream of any im¬ 
portance in the peninsula. The former consists almost 
entirely of vast plains, or steppes, destitute of trees, 
but covered with luxuriant pasture, except where they 
are interspersed with heaths, salt-lakes, and marshes. 
The climate of this region is far from good; being cold 
and damp in winter, and oppressively hot, and vc^ un- 
healthy, in summer, particularly along the Putrid Sea. 
The aspect and climate of the other, or S. portion of 
the peninsula, are entirely different. It presents a suc¬ 
cession of lofty mountains, picturesque ravines, cha8m.s, 
and the most beautiful slopes and valleys. Tliemountciiii'i, 
formed of strata of calcareous rocks, stretch along the S. 
coast from Caffk, on the E., to Balaclava on the W. 'J'tiu 
Tchadyadag, or Tent mountain, the highest in the chain, 
rises to the height of about 6,110 ft. above the level of 
the sea, and several of the other summits attain to a con. 
slderable elevation. The climate of the valleys, aiul of 
the slopes between the mountains and the sea, is said to 
be the most delicious that can be imagined; and, besides 
the common products, such as corn, flax, hemp, and 
tobacco, vines, olives, fig-trees, inulhcrry-trccs, pome, 
granates, oranges, &c., flourish in the greatest prolusion. 
Pallas, Dr. Clarke, and others, liave given the most 
glowing dcscri))tions of tiiis interesting region. According 
to Clarke, If there exist a terrestrial paradise, it is to ho 
found in the district intervening between Kiitcliukoy and 
Sudak, on tiie 8. coast of tiie Crimea. Protected i>y 
encircling alps from every cold and blighting wind, and 
only open to those breezes wliich are wail(;d from the .S., 
the iniiahitants enjoy every advantage oi climate and of 
situation. Continual streams of crystal water pfiur tlnwn 
from tiie moiintains upon their gardens, where every spe. 
eies of fruit known in the rest of Europe, and mmiy th:it 
are not, attain the highest ncrfectiun. Neither iinw hole- 
some exhalations, nor chilling winds, nor venumous m- 
s(H:ts, nor poisonous reptiles, nor hostile neighbours, inA'ht 
their blessed territory. The life of its inhabiUints re¬ 
sembles that of the gulden ago. The soil, like a hot-bed, 
rapidly puts forth such variety of spontaneous produce, 
that labour becomes merely an amusing exercise. Ptfaco 
and plenty crown their hoard; while the repose they hO 
much ailinire is only interrupted by Imrmlcss thunder, 
reverbet aiing on rocks above them, or by the murmur of 
the waves on the beach below.*’ {Clarlc, ii. p. 2,12. 8vo. 
ed.) But if this description be as falthhd as it is eloquent, 
it will not certainly ajmly to any other portion of the 
Crimea, not even to the famous valley of Baidar. At 
certain seasona of the year the linest parts of the penin¬ 
sula are infested with swarms of locusts, which frec|uently 
commit the most dreadful dovastatlons,,nothing eBcaj>liig 
them, from the leaves of the forest to the herbs of the 
plain. Tarantulas, centi])edes, scorpions, and other ve¬ 
nomous insects, are also met with In most parts; and 
even to the S. of tiie mountains the .air In autumn Is not 
every wiiere salubrious; and malignant fevers arc nut 
uncommon. 

Owing to the thinness of the population, and th<dr want 
of industry, the Crimea* which in antiquity was the gra- 
nary of Athens, and whose ntitural fertility is nowise 
diminished, does not produce a tenth part of what it 
might do. The steppe, or N. portion, is in general 
more suitable for grazing than for tillage, and is depas¬ 
tured by immense numbers of sheep, horses, and black 
cattle. Some of tlie rich Nogal Tartars are said to have 
as many as 50,000 sheep, and 1,000 horses; and the poorer 
classes have 100 of the former and 10 of the latter 1 
Thousands of cattle often belong to a single Individual: 
camels also are abundant. Breed of horses improved 
by crossing with Arabs. Sheep mostly of the large- 
tuled species peculiar to the Kirghises. The buSklo is 
domesticated, and yields a rich milk; and the culture of 
bees is a good deal‘attended to. Though they have 
renounced their migratory habits, the Tartars, who 
constitute the bulk of the population, have little likina 
to, or skill in, husbandry. Exclusive of milk iuid 
other animal food, they subsist chiefly on millet, 
producing, however, in some years, as much as 
160,000 chetwerts of wheat for exportation,, The 
mountainous, or S. portion of the peninsula, ^/nishes 
largo quantities of indifferent wine, with flax, frt,"ts, tim¬ 
ber, honey, and wax, &c.; but the cultivation of corn is so 
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Illtle iMAided to, that even in the beat jeaN its Inhabit, 
ante have to import a large proportion of their sintpllea. 
The moit important and valua^ product of the Crimea 
is the salt derived from the sadt-lakes in the vicinity of 
Perekop, Gafh, Koslow, and Kertsch. It is monopo- 
Used by the gov., and 3 plelds a considerable revenue. 
The quanti^ exported from tlie lakes near Kertsch 
amounts to from 1,600,000 to 2,000,000 poods a year: the 
lakes of Perekop are even more productive. At Koslow 
there is only a single lake. In 1883 the different lakes of 
the Crimea produced the immense quantity of 16,066,000 
p^s (242,000 tons) ; of which 8,614,885 poods were sold 
In the course of the year. About 13,000 men'are em¬ 
ployed in the works; each pood cost the treasury 4 
copecks, or thereabouts, the expense of production being 
seldom greater than from 6 to 10 copecks. Government 
sells this salt at 80 copecks per pood, except the portion 
destined for the consumption of the peninsula, which 
only pays 15 copecks. Salt exported 4s charged with a 
duty of 5 copecks. XHttgemetuter on the Trade qf the 
Biack Seat P* ISO., Eng. trans.) Exclusive Of salt and 
com, the other principal articles of export are wine, 
honey (of an excellent quality;, wax, Morocco leather, 
hides, a considerable quantity of infeslor wool, with 
lamb-skins, which are highly esteemed, &c. Silks and 
cottons. In the style of the Asiatics, form the basis of the 
import trade; and there are also imported woollen stuffli, 
wine, oil, dried fruits, tobacco, jewellery, drugs, and 

S ices. The only manufacture worth notice is that of 
orocco leather. Principal towns — Kertsch, Cailh, 
Balaclava, and Koslow, or Kupatoria. Sevastopol, the 
finest harbour in the peninsula, is one of the stations of 
the Russian fleet. Baktchiseral was the capital under 
the Khans :Simpheropol is, however, the modem capital, 
not of the Crimea only, but of the entire gov. of Taurida. 

The population consists of Tarbirs, Russians, Greeks, 
Germans, Jews, Armenians, and gipsies. The variety of 
different nations found in the Crimea, and the fact that 
each lives as in its own country, practising its pficiiliar 
customs, and preserving its rell^ous rites. Is one of the 
remarkable circumstances that render the peninsula socu- 
rious to a stranger. The number of Tartars has declined 
considerably, by emigration and otherwise, since the occu- 

S tion of the country by the Russians; but they still form ■ 
onucleus and main body of the population. They consist:! 
Ist.of Nc^ai Tartars, living in villages, who pique them¬ 
selves on their pure Mongolian blootl; 2d, of Tartars of 
the steppe, of less pure descent; and 3d, of those in- 
habiting the S. coast, a mixed breed, largely alloyed with 
Greek and Turkish blood, and despised by the others, 
who bestow on them the contemptuous designation of 
Tutt or renegade. They are all attached to the Moham¬ 
medan felth, and Siropheropol is the scat of one of the 
two muills of the Russian empire. The Tartars are 
divided into the classes of nobles (tnoorxa8)t of whom 
there are about 260, priests (n$uUahs), and peasants. A 
mullah Is at the head of every parish, and nothing is 
undertaken without his consent. The peasants plough 
his land, sow and reap his com, and carry it home; and 
it is seldom that the proprietor takes tithe of the 

e rlest. In summer the fe(«t and legs of the peasantry are 
are; but in winter they are clothed after the Russian 
fashion. They are simple in their manners and dress; 
and their sobriety, chastity, cleanliness, and hospi¬ 
tality, have been highly eulogised, and probably exag- 
florat^; they live principally on the produce of their 
flocks and herds; are weodeu to routine practices; and 
if they be not, as Pallas seems to have supposed, dc- 
ddedly averse from labour, they, at all events, are but 
little disposed to be Industrious. The emigration that 
took plara after the occupation of the country by the 
Russlus was owing quite as much to the efforts of the 
latter to convert the Tartars into husbandmen, as to the 
excesses they committed. XBeailfy. p. 176.) In their 
diet they make great use of honey, and are mudi addicted 
to smoking. Every fkmtly has two or more copies of the 
Koran, which the children are ^ght to re^: but In 
despite of this, and of the schools established in tlieir 
village, they are, for the most part, exceedingly Ig- 

*”The Greeks established themselves in the Crimea, and 
founded several colonies upon its coasts, nearly six cen¬ 
turies before the Christian «ra. The country feU sucms- 
sivelv into the possession of Mithrldates, and of the 
Romans, Goths. Huns, &c. In 1237 It was taken posses- 
siobofby the Tartars. About the same time ito ports 
were much resorted to by the Vrootians and Genoese; 
the latter of whom rebuilt Caflh, the ancient i heodMla, 
and made It the centre of their power md of the exten¬ 
sive commerce they carried on in the Euxlne. In 1475 
the Turkish sovereign Mahomet II. expell^ the Genoese, 
and reduced the p^nsula to the state of a dependracy 
of the^ttoinan empire,leaving It to be govenicdlwa 
khan Aiative prince. This s^of thlnm contin^ for 
about^ee roiSurles, or tm Catherine iT. rtlpuiat^ for 
the independence of the Crimea. In 178K the kiian hav¬ 
ing the armies of Russia took forcible pusses- 
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slon of the country, which wap seemced to her by the 
peace of 1791. It is to be regretted that the conquest 
was attended by great excesses on the part of the Russian 
troops i the destruction of not a few towns and villages; 
and the emigration of large numbers of the Tartar in¬ 
habitants. But, during the present century, government 
has exerted itself to improve tbe^conditlon and to en¬ 
lighten the minds, of the Inhabitants, and also to increase 
their numbers, and improve their haldts, by planting 
among them industrious colonists from Geimany aim 
elsewhere. The unhealtbiness of the climate is the 
groat obstacle to the progress of the latter. (Pallatt, 
Tableau Physique et Topographic de la Tauride, 
pMslm ; darkens Travel*, ii. 97—^21. Rvo. rd. ; Jjyelt's 
Travels,!.224-381.; iZcttf/fo, Teg ~ ' 

Coitelnaut Hisloire de Ut Nouve 
La ftuMfr, ^c, p. 727. &c.) 

CROATIA (AUSTRIAN), called by the inhab. Hor^ 
vdth Orszag, a prov. of the Austrian empire, regarded as 
forming the marlt. portion of Hungary, between lot. 
440 7 / and 400 23' N., and long. 14^4' and 17® 31' E., 
having N.W. Camiola and Styrla, N.E. Hiinmry-Pro- 
per, E. and S.B. Slavonia, Turkish Croatia, and Dalma- 
tia, and 6 .W. the Adriatic. Shape very irregular; length 
N.E. to S.W. 150 m., breadth varying from 30 to 125 ip* 
Area, 9,900 sq. m. Pop. (1828) 1,047,400. The S. portion 
of Croatia is mountainous, being intersected by the Julian 
Alps, and their ramifications. N. of the Save the siirflice 
is rather hilly than mountainous, but a continuation of 
the Carnic Alps traverses the N. portion of the country, 
dividing the waters which flow into the Draw from those 
which flow into the Stave and Unna. The valleys are nume¬ 
rous, and there are some considerable iilains. The prin¬ 
cipal rivers are the Drave, 8 Ci>arathig Croatia from Hun¬ 
gary ; the Unna, which for the most part forms its 
boundary on the side of Turkey i«and tiie Save and 
Kulpa by which It is intersected. (Climate varies very 
much in different parts. Along the Adriatic, it is similar 
to that of the oppiisite coast of Italy : and tlie olive and 
other fruits of S. climates grow in perfection, in the 
N. also it is warmer than in Hungary ; but in the ele¬ 
vated mountain region of the S., snow frequently falls 
in Aug. or Sept., and lies till the foliowing ^ril or May. 
The mountain ranges arc composed ehieffy of lime¬ 
stone ; they however afford not only fine marble, ala- 
Imster, and gypsum, but porphyry, gneiss, clay-slate, 
quartz, &c. I'hc upper soil is friviuently gravelly or 
sandy; it is less fertile in the S. than in tlie N., where 
maize, barley, buckwheat, millet, and oats are grown 
in considerable quantities. But little wheat and rye are 
cultivated, and the flax and heiim produced are sufficient 
only for home consumption. The most abundant fruit 
is the Damascene plum, of which the favourite lieverago 
of the Croats and Illyrians is made. The vine Is, how¬ 
ever, cultivated to some extent in the N., anda strong 
and fUll-flavoured wine is made, most part of which is 
consumed in the prov. There arc large forests, and 
timber is an important product. The pastures are li¬ 
mited, and but little fodder is grown, so that the.rcarlng 
of cattle is but little attended to. Hogs, which 
in the woods, are the most plentifril domestic ani¬ 
mals. Iron, copper, lead, and a little silver are fouiul 
in various parts; and small quautities of gold are ob¬ 
tained by washing the sands of the Drave. Coal, sul¬ 
phur, and salt are the other chief mineral products. 
Manufactures very few, and of the rudest kind. Croatia 
is divided into 6 cos.; its principal cities, Agram, the 
cap., IVarasdin, Carlstadt, Bellovar, Kreutz, and Fiiini;*, 
the principal sea-port. In all that belongs to the riglit 
of sending representatives to the diet, Croatia is ah In¬ 
tegral portion of the Hungarian monarchy, but It retains 
many political rights and privileges peculiar to itself, 
and Its ban or oxecutire magistracy is completely Im>- 
yond the control of the palatine of Hungary. The 
mhan. are either Roman Catholics, or of the united 
Greek church; the former are under tlie bishop of 
Agram, the latter have their own bishop, who resides 
at Kreutz. ** The arm of the reformer, which in Hun¬ 
gary swept away so many convents, has here aocum- 
plished nothing. Religious houses for bblh sexes aboiind. 
Religious toleration, which elsewhere in Ilui^ry is 
unlimited, exists not at all within the limits of Croatia. 
Neither Lutheran nor Cftlvlnist Is permitted to make 
a confession of his belief, and the attempt to* open a 
Protestant place of worship would sulflect him who 
made it to condign punishment.* Of course, such a state 
of things cannot exist, except co-ordinately with vn). 
versa! Ignorance and superstition; and these are ac¬ 
cordingly the leading features In the Croatian charac¬ 
ter.** XGkigt Qcmumyt 4c., ili. 342,843.) llie police of 
this prov. appears to be extremely bad; and many dis- ‘ 
trlcts, especially in the S., are inhabited by a wild and 
lawless banditti, for on account of which, 'oee Gtelg *8 
Tour, vol. 111. ch. 18. The Croats are of a Slavcmian 

B. Rittor snyii, sine* 1SS7, Pratsstsat* have bsen sUawad 
Ae sicreise of their religion. {QeyrofM, Ac. Mmi. 
WS6.) 
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Mock, speaking a dlaleet which has a greater affinity 
with the Polish than any other language: they are the 
deseendaMs the Chrobaks, who settled here in 640, 
and established several extensive atmatMw, or duchies. 
Towards the end of the 10th century. Croatia was erected 
Into a klngdomovhich acquired dominion over parts of 
Dalmatia and Bosnia: about 11 AO. it was incoroorated 
with Hungary. (Orsterr. Nat. Eneycl. i. 610—626.; 
CantuAick; Oteig. Germany. Bohemia^ Hungary, ^c.) 

CaoATiA (TuRKisiO. Bosnia. 

CROMAIITV. a small co. of Scotland, consisting of 
various detached portions, about 14 in number# almost 
wholly included In Koss-shire, with which it is connected 
in the return of a mem. to the H. of C. It is estimated 
to comprise about 170.000 acres, and had. in 1831,2,266 
inhab. houses, 2,.641 families, and 11.299 inhab. Valued 
rent, 12,897/. Scotch. Registered electors in 1889, 103. 
(For ftirther details, tee Ross-shirb.) 

CaoMARTY, a sea-port town and mrl. bor. of Scot¬ 
land, cw. of the above co., on a low alluvial promontoiw 
at the S. entrance to the Cromarty Frith. Pop. 2,200. 
Though irregularly built, it is neat and clean. Owing to 
Its situation, its communication with different parts of the 
country is interrupted by friths and arms of the sea. The 
Cromarty Frith, the mouth of which is formed by two 
richly wooded hills, nearly alike, and about 8 m. apart, 
extends about 10 m. inland, forming a most spacious bay, 
with deep water, and sufficient to afford safe anchorage 
for every navy in the world. Cromarty, though in former 
times a royal burgh, was dishranchisM by the Scottish 
parliament in the 17th century, and is now only a burgh 
of barony. It has an excellent pier and harbour, vessels 
of400 tons coming close un to the quay. The inhab. have 
long engaged extensively m the herring fishery. In some 
instances, not fewer than 20,000 barrels are stated as hav¬ 
ing been cured in vhe town In a single year. But such Is 
the capricious nature of the herring, that that fish has of 
late almost disappeared from the Cromarty coast. (New 
Statist. Ace. qf ScoUand, part xli.) Hence the numerous 
coopers, fish-curers, sailors, and others, to whom the 
herring fishery gave regular^employment, have suffered 
much from its suspension. Cromarty has long carried on 
a considerable trade in the hempen manufacture, includ¬ 
ing sacking and sailcloth, which affords work to about 
400 persons. (76.> It also enjoys an extensive trade in 
pork for the English market, the value of the quantity 
exported vaiying from 16,000/. to 20,000/. annually. 
There is a flourishing brewery in the town. Ship¬ 
building is carried on to a trifling extent. A steam-boat 
plies between Cromarty and Leith once a week; and 
there is now a regular steam communication with Lon¬ 
don. There are two places of worship, in one of which 
the Gaelic language is exclusively used: they both belong 
Co the established church, there not beiim more than half 
a dosen dissenters in the parish. Cromarty 'unites 
with Dingwall, Dornoch, Kirkwall, and Tain in sending 
a ra. to the H. of C. Registered electors, in 1838-39,50. 
Sir Thomas Urquhart, the eccentric but learned author 
of the ** Jewel,*’ ** Logopandecteision,'* and numerous 
other works, was proprietor of the whole co. of Cro. 
marty. 

CkOMBR, a sea-port town and par. of England, co. 
Norfolk, hund. N. vrplngham, on a high cliff on the 
N.B. coast, 21 m. N. Norwich; lat. 520 65' 20" N., 
long, lo lO' E. Area of par., 800 acres: pop. of do., in 
1831, 1.238. Cromer was formerly nothing better than a 
small fishing station ; but of late years it has been much 
resorted to by sea-bathers, attracted by the fine beach 
and picturesque scenery of the vicinity. The older part 
consists of mean, badly arranged tenements, but the 
more modem houses, near the sea, are much superior, 
and pleasantly sltuaM. There are several good inns, 
a library, news-room, and an annual regatta. The church, 
in the later Gothic style, has a pinnacled tower 100 feet 
in height. There is also a dissenting chapel, and a 
national subscription school. Some remains of an ancient 
abbey, and of the old walls which surrounded the town, 
are still traceable. A fort and two half-moon batteries 
were erected during the late war on an adjoining eml. 
nance. About t m. B. of the town is Foulness light¬ 
house. ftimlshea with a revolving light, and having the 
iantem Movatod 374 feet above the level of the sea. In 
•eonsoqueaoe of the dangerous character of the coast, 
theib are three other light-houses betwixt this place and 
YjMihouth. The parish was formerly of much greater 
adlknit, and at the period of Domesday Book included 
^town of Shipden: which subsequently with its church, 
and also a consideraDle number of houses in an adjoining 


house. 860 ft. tn height, were precipitated into the sea, 
t^r ftasrmoits covering 18 acres 1 (LyeWt OetOocy, 1. 
m.) The’ Inhab. are mostly engaged in the fishery; 
the ec^ng trade Is alsb earrled on, though under dkn- 
•iderable diffieultieB, firom the want of a proper landing- 
place, which makes it necessary to employ carts to Iom 
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and unload the vessels lying on the boach at low water. 
Cromer Bay is exceedingly dangerous, and has thence ob¬ 
tained firom the sailors the expressive name of the ** Devil’s 
Throat." Exports chiefly com; imports, coals, tiles, 
oil-cake, Ac. Many attempts have been made to con¬ 
struct a pier, but ft has always been swept off. Life¬ 
boats are kept in constant reMtness on the beach, and 
have been the means of rescuing manv ftom destruc¬ 
tion. 

CROMFORD, a chapelry and town of England, co. 
Derby, hund. and par. of \Qrksworth, on the Derwent, 
near the S. end of Matlock Dale, IS m. N. by W. Derby. 
Pop. 1821, 1,242; 1831,1,291. It is mostly on the N. side 
of the stream, and is surrounded on the N. S. and W. 
by lofty calcareous rocks: the houses are mostly small 
neat buildings, occupied by work-people employed in 
the adjoining cotton fketorfes. There is a neat Epis¬ 
copal chapel, founded Iw Sir R. Arkwright; a Wesleyan 
chapel; two good school-rooms, built in 1883; and 
almshouses for 6 poor widows. Market, Saturday. 
This town owes its rise to Sir R. Arkwright, the great 
founder of the British cotton-manufacture, who built 
here 2 large cotton-mills—(the first in 1771, the other a 
few years subsequently),—where his great improvements 
were brought into successful operation: these, and 
another factory, still in the possession of his family, 
employ between 800 and 900 hands. There is also a 
pajmr.mill, and a small hat-factory. Lead and lime 
mines are worked in the immediate vicinity. The S. ter¬ 
minus of the Cromford and Peak Forest railway is at 
this town; and from it a canal coitends to the Erewash 
can.!! near Langley Bridge. 

CRONSTADT (Germ. Kronstadt; Hung. Brosse), a 
town of Transylvania, near its S.E. extremity, being the 
largest and most populous, as well as the principal manu¬ 
facturing and commercial town in that country ; cap. co. 
of the same name in the Saxou-land," in a narrow 
valley, 120 m. S.E. Klausenburg. Pop., according to 
Berghaus, 22,476; but the Austrian Encyr. and Mr. 
Paget say, that, including the suburbs, the pop. is 
36,000. “ If the re.ider will understand the situation 

of Kronstadt, let him imagine an opening in the long 
line of mountains which separate Transylvania fVom 
Wallachia, in the form of a triangle, between the legs of 
which stands an isolated hill. Within tliis triangle lies 
the town of Kronstadt, and on the top of the isolated hill 
there Is a modern fortress of some strength. The moun¬ 
tains come so close down on the little valley, that the 
walls are in many places built ])art of the way up their 
sides.** (Paget, Hungary, Stc. ii. 434.) Cronstadt 
Proper, or the " Inner Town,*’ Is small, rectangular, sur¬ 
rounded by walls, towers, and ditches, and entered by .6 

ffi . It is regularly and m’cU built, with paved streets. 

Inhab. are mostly of Saxon descent. Blumcnau, the 
E. suburb, is chiefly inhabited by Szeklers, as Bulgarey, 
the S. suburb, is by Wallacks ; the latter is built on a 
height Interspersed with gardens, and seimratcd from the 
inner town by a large open esplanade, ornamented with 
avenues of trees and a Turkish kiosk. Altstailt, the 
other suburb, is on the N. side. I'he chief public edi¬ 
fices in Cronstadt arc the great Lutheran church, a vene¬ 
rable Gothic building of the 14th century ; the Lutheran 
college, Widlack and Rom. Cath. churches, the former 
rebuilt by Elizabeth, empress of Russia, in 1751, town-hall, 
barracks, 2 hospitals, the workhouse, several difibrent 
schodls, and the great market-house. In the latter, 
Saxons, Greeks, Armenians. Jews, Moldavians, Szeklers, 
Hungarians, Turks, Wallacks, and gipsies meet to make 
up the bustling and motley crew. It^roximity to Tur¬ 
key has introduced a good deal of Turkish hM>its and 
manners. But Cronstadt is principally distinguished by 
its Industry. 

** A rapid stream rushes in various channels through 
the streets, and makes Itself useful to a host of dyers, 
feltmongers, tanners, and millers, with which this little 
Manchester abounds. Kronstadt and its neighbourhood 
are, in fact, the only ports of Transylvania in which any 
manufactured produce is prepared for exportation, and 
here it is carried on to a considerable extent. The chief 
articles produced are woollen cloths of a coarse descrip¬ 
tion, such as are used for the dresses of the peasants, 
linen and cotton goods, stockings, skins, leather, wooden 
bottles of a peculiar form and very much esteemed, and 
light wagons on wooden springs. The principal part of 
its exports are to Wallachia and Moldavia, A consider¬ 
able transit commerce between Vienna and the princi¬ 
palities is likewise carried on through Kronstadt, which 
is chiefly In the hands of a privileged company of Greek 
merchants.** (Paget, li. 436, 436.) The first paper-mill 
and printing-press In Transylvania were established at 
Cronstadt. (Oesterr. Nat. Encyc. s Bergkaus ,• PagePs 
Hungary and Trantylvania, ^e.) -c 

Cbonstaot, or Kronstadt, a strongly^fortlfledn 
marit. town of Russia in Europe, gov. Foteiysurg, of 
which city it is the port, besides being the principal 
station of the Russian navy* It stands on the B.E. ex¬ 
tremity of the sandy Island of KotUne in the Gulph of 
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Finlwd. iiboiit 20 m. W. Feteraburg. Lat. 

N.,long. 29^ 49* 30^' B. P(m. Tariabie, but inclusive nf 
Milors, foreigners. Arc. during the summer, generally 
between 40,000 and 00,000. Its shape Is triangular, its 
base being towards the S. Be^ng, as it were, the outwork 
of Petersbuiirg, it is very stronglV fortified. The narrow 
channel which bounds the islanaof Kotllne 8 ., and is the 
only practicablo passage from the Gulph of Finland to the 
cap., is protected on the side of Cronstodt by a fortress 
erected on a detached islet; and on the opposite side 
^ the btdterles of the Kiesbank, and the castle of 
Crunslot. The streets of Cronstadt are regular and 
generally paved; but the houses are mostly of wood, 
and only one story In height. There are about 160 stone 
buildings, most of which belong to the government. 
The town is divided Into 2 grand sections, those of the 
commandant and the admiralty, and into 4 subdivisions ; 
it is traversed ^ 2 navigable canals, those of Peter the 
Great, and of Catherine. The former, commenced In 
1721 and finished in 1752, is 3} furlongs in length,, by 
about 30 yds. wide, and bordered with stonework. It is 
in the form of a cross, one of its arms communicating 
with a dock paved with granite. In which 10 ships of the 
line may be repaired at once. The Catherine canal, begun 
iu 17H2, is much more extensive, and bordered with 
granite: it communicates with the mercantile port, and 
IS used chiefly for commercial purposes. Between these 
two canals is the Italian palace, built and formerly inha* 
bited by Prince Menchikoff, now a school for Baltic pilots 
with 300 pupils. The other principal public buildings and 
establishments are, the naval hospital with 2,.500 beds, the 
civil hospital, arsenal, cannon and ball foundry, admiralty, 
barracks, custom-house, Protestant college, several 
schools, nobility’s club, 3 churches and 2 chapels ap- 
prc^iriatod to the Greek faith, and Lutheran, English, 
and Korn. Cath. chapels. Peter the Great had a residence 
and a garden here: the latter continues to be a public 


promenade; but of the trees planted by the creative hand 
of Peter, only a few remain: hero is, however, a bust of 
the great emperor on a column, which bears an in¬ 
scription stating that he founded Cronstadt in 1703. On 
the S. side of the town are the 3 ports: the E. or 
Imperial port will accommodate 35 ships of the line, 
besides small vessels: the second or middle port, used 
chiefly for the equipment or repair of ships, has been 
already noticed, and has attached to it some building 
docks and pitch-houses, luid a powder-magazine: the W. 
or mercantile port is capable of accommodating 600vessels 
of any size. All those ports are very strongly fortified, of a 
convenient depth, and safe; but the freshness of the water 
injures ships which remain long in them ; and tlie bay of 
Cronstadt is liable to be blocked up with ice for several 
months of the year. 

Two thirds of the whole external commerce of Russia 
is carried on through Cronstadt. Most ships load and 
unload here, and go^ are conveyed to and from Peters- 
burg by means of lighters, the channel higher up being 
generaUy available only for vessels drawing not more than 

7 or B ft. water.wForjrurther particulars respecting the 
trade of Cronstadt, sec Picteiisburo. (ScAni7zf^r, La 
jRsMsfe, pp. 294—SOO.fc Com. Die, ^c.) 

CROwLAND, a town and par. of England, co. Lin. 
coin, parts of Holland, wapent. Elloe. Area of par., inc. 
Deeping Fen, 29,070 acres; pop. of ditto, in 1821, 2,631; 
1831, 2,716. The town is situated in a low flat district, 

8 m. N.E. Peterborough, on the rivers Welland and 
Neoe, and the Cutwater drain, the communication be¬ 
tween Its diiibrent parts being kept up by a bridge of sin¬ 
gular construction, but impassable fur carriages, built in 
the reign of Edw. II. It is accessible only by artificially 
embanked roads. Here was formerly one of the most 
celebrated of the Englisb abbeys. The present church 
forms but a small portion of that originally attached to 
the abbey, but it is, notwithstandiim, a veiy fine specimen 
of the later Gothic style; its W. front is elaborately or¬ 
nament, and has statues of several kings and abbots. 
The windows and interior tracery are also very splendid. 
The remains of the abbey ore highly interesting. It was 
built on piers, of which many remain. The ruins are partly 
in the Norman and partly m the different periods of the 
Gothic stele. It was originalW founded by Ethcibald, in 
716: though several times destroyed, ll was as often 
rebuilt with augmented splendour: its endowments were 
most ample; and its revenue at the dissolution in the 
reign of Henry Vlll. amounted to 1,2177. 5s. lid. a 
year. From this period it fell into decay; and during the 
last civil war (after being for some time occupied as a 
garriton) was almost wholly demolished. A market 
formerly held In the town nos long been removed to 
Thorny; but there is still an annusA fair, on Sept. 5., 
for cattle and flax. The inhab. are chiefly employed in 
agriculture. The par., formerly for the most part an un¬ 
profitable morass, has, by dint of draining, been con¬ 
verted iAo rich arable and pasture land: to assist in 
this are l|voral powerful windmills, which pump im the 
superfluous water into channels, which conduct It off. An 

le 


now to the crown) Includes many decoys for wildfowl of 
which this parish funiisbos a large supply to various 
markets. Geese are also largely rearegb Iti^ 

nerarmm Curiosum, p. 33, &c.) 

CROYDON, a town and par. of Engli^«ca surrey, 
bund. Wallington, 9 m. S. London. Area of par., 9,840 
acres. Pop of do., 1821,9,254; 1831,12,447. The town, 
situated on the borders of Banstead Downs, near tho 
source of the Wandle, consists chiefly of a wide street, 
about 1 ra. in length, with substantially built, good 
bouses; it Js well lighted, but scantily supplied witli 
water. The church, the finest in the co., in the later 
pointed style, has a lofty tower with pinnacles, and con¬ 
tains many fine old monuments, chiefly of Archbishops of 
Canterbury. Tills originated in the circumstance of the 
archbishops of the metropolitan see having formerly re¬ 
sided in a palace here, tho remains and grounds of which 
were sold in 1780. There are 2 other churches, built by 
parliamentary grant, within a recent period: one near 
Croydon Common, with 400 free sittings, the other at 
Norwood, with 032; 4 dissenting chapels; a tree school, 
founded 1710, for 20 children; a school of industry for 
girls; a school for educating 1.50 children of Quakers, 
removed from Islington, 1825; a Lanc.a 8 trian school ; 
a national school: this last occupies the schoolroom of 
the Trinity hospital, founded by Archbishop Whitglft in 
1596, for a warden, schoolmaster, chaplain, and not less 
than 30 or more than 40 poor brothers aud sisters; tho 
income, which originally amounted to about 2007. a year, 
is now nearly 2,0007.; the archbishop of Canterbury is 
visiter. The building (with a chapel annexed) forms 3 
sides of a quadrangle, in the domestic style of that pe¬ 
riod : there are also 2 sets of almshouses, and several 
minor charities; a small theatre, seldom opened. A 
handsome town-hall, surmounted by a dome, was built 
in 1807, in which the summer asslzgs of the co. are 
held, alternately with Guildford ; when not thus ^ed, it 
is occupied as a corn-market: on tlic site of the oli^wn- 
hall is a structure used as a prison during tho assizes, and 
at other times, as a poultry and butter marketi tho co. 
magistrates iiold petty sessions u'eekly for the district: 
and there is a court of requests for debts under 67., 
whoso jurisiiictlon extends over the hundred. Market, 
Saturday. Fairs, July 6 . for cattle; Oct 2. hones, cat¬ 
tle, sheep, pigs ; the latter is also a crowded pleasure fair, 
and noted tor the large quantity of walnuts brought to It. 
It has a good deal of trade in corn, and a large brewery. 
The principal line of road from London to Brighton 
passes through Croydon, and it also communicates with 
the metropolis, by a railway recently opened, and by a 
canal, finished in 1809. The members for the E. division 
CO. Surrey, arc elected ncre. Croydon Is the centre of 
a poor union of 10 parishes} Its own rotes average 6,4867. 
The great increase of pop. in the par.. Arum 1821 to 1831, 
is ascribed in the pop. returns,—with what Justice, we 
sludl not undertake to say,—to abuses in the mauagemeut 
of the poor laws : but under the new system these, if 
they did exist, will probably have been obviated. There 
are barracks at the end of the town, at present occupied 
as a dep 6 t of the royal waggon train. At Addlscombe, 
14 m. distant, is a military college, established in 1809, for 
cadets in the E. 1. Comiiany’s service ; it has 14 profes¬ 
sors and masters in the various departments, and usually 
from 120 to 1.50 students j 2 public examinations take 
place annually, and tho education is believed to be ex¬ 
ceedingly good. Croydon is the supposed site of the 
Noviomagus of Antoniue’s Itinerary. On Broad Green, 
near it, are traces of tho Roman road from London to 
Arundel, and many Roman coins have been found; there 
are also many remains of an older iierlod; amongst 
others, a cluster of 25 rumuli, on a hill, between the town 
mid Addington Pork (the arclibishon of Canterbury's 
seat), and. a circular encampment with a double moat. 
{DucareFs Croydon s Bibliotheca Totv^apkica Bti» 
taniea,W. 9Le.y 

CRUZ (SANTA), the most S. of the Virgin Islands 
in the W. Indies, belonging to the Danes, and sltuatnl 
in the Caribbean Sea, about lat. 17° 45* N., and long. 
64° 40* W.; 6Um. E.S.E. Porto Rico. Length, E. to 
W., 20m.; average breadth, 5 m. Area about lOOsq. m. 
Fop. 32,000, of whom 27,(KK) are slaves. There is a chain 
of bills in tho N.: but the island Is generally level. Tho 
coasts are much indciitctl, and present numerous bar. 
hours, the best of which are those of Chrlstiaastadt and 
Frittdorichstadt. 'I'he rivulets are dried up during a 
part of the year, and water is then scarce and bad. The 
climate is unhealthy at certain seasons. Soil fertile, pro¬ 
ducing tho sugar-cane, cotton, coffee, indigo, Ac. The 
average value of the produce of sugar amounts to about 
1,200,000 rixdollars, and that of rum to 500J)0'> rixdoll. a 
year. {B. Ritter.) Timber is scarce. The principal town, 
Christianstadt, the cap. of all the Danish possessions in 
the W. Indies, is situated on the declivity of a hill on 
the N.E. shore of the island; it is well built, and haa 
6,000 inhab. Its port is secure, and defended by a bat¬ 
tery. Frlederichstadt, on the W. coiiat, has 1(^200 inhab. 
This island was discovered by Columbus in nis second 
U u S2 
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voyage. The DIM* English, French. Spaniards, end 
Danes, alternately possessed It till 1814. when It was 
Anally ceded to Denhiark. iAmeriCan EncyctopeAiai 
CflnwAftfril t EMCTi) 

CSABA, a large market town of Htmgaiy, in the Gr^ 
nimmriaiLPleln beyond the Thdss, 68 m. S. S.W. De* 
hreesln. lUie latest census gives It 9,063 houscn, and 
99,14S Inhab. Its pop. is mostly Protestant. It has an 
extensive trade In com, wine, cattle, flruit, hemp, and 
flax. (OcstefT. Vat, _ 

C 8 ANAD, a town of ilungaxy beyond the Theiss, cap. 
00 . of same name, on the Maros, 7 m. S.E. Mako. Fop. 
about 7,000. of whom above a half are of the Greek church. 
It was formerly a populous and Oourlshlng place; but Its 
castle Is now in ruins, its bishop non-resident, and the 
county meetings have been transferred to Mako. 

CSONGRAD, a market town of Hungary, between 
the Danube and Theiss, on the right bank of the latter, 
Immediately after the Influx of the Kdros, 31 m. N. 
Sege^n. rop. 10,618. It Is well built, and contains the 
rums of an ancient castle. It was the original cap. of 
the CO. of same name; but the county meetings are now 
held at Stegedin. (Oetterr. Nat. Encyc.i Berghaus.) 

CUBA, an isl. belonging to Spain, being the largest, 
most flourishing, and important of the Antilles, or W. 
Indian Isis. It was discovered by Columbus, Oct. 28. 
1492; and was first called Juana, in honour of Prince 
John, son of Ferdinand and Isabella; afterwards Fcr- 
naudlna, in memory of the Catholic king; then succcs- 
Mvely Santiago and* Ave Marla, in deference to the patron 
saint of Spain and the Virgin; and by Spanish geogra¬ 
phers La iengua de pd^arot as being descriptive of its 
form. The name Cufla is that in use among the abo > 
rigines at the time of its discovery. 

Fbfws, PoMition^ and Extent — Its figure is long and 
narrow, approachlieg to that of a crescent, with its convex 
aide looking towi^s the Arctic Pole; its W. portion, 
Mni^etween Florida and the peninsula of Yucatan in 
Mexico, leaves two entrances into the Gulph of Mexico; 
the distance from Cape St. Antonio, the most W. point 
of the island, in laL 2P 64' N., long. 840 67' 16" W., to 
the nearest point in Yucatan, Is 125 m. across; and that 
firom Point Icacos, the most N. point in the island, in 
Ut. 880 KK N., long. 81® 11 '45" W., to Cape Tancha, 
the S. extremity of Florida, being 130 m. across. Point 
Iflaysl, the R. extremity of Cuba, lat. 20 o 16'40" N., 
long. 740 7 / 5 ^/ w., is 49 m. N.E. by E. from Cape «an 
Nicolas Mole, ip Hayti; and Cape Cruz in Cuba, is almut 
96 m. N. firom the nearest point of Jamaica. The 
greatest*length of the island, following Its curve, is about 
800 m.; its breadth, which is very irregular, varies from 
180 to 26 m. Its coasts are very much indented, and it is 
surrounded 1^ many islands, islets, reefs, Ac. The esti¬ 
mates of Us area have, in consequence, differed consider¬ 
ably; but. Including its principal dependencies, it was 
calculated by Don Felipe Bauza at 8 , 6 i 6 sq. leagues of 
90 to the deg., equal to about 43,380 sq. Eng. m. (Hum- 
Mdtf Euai §ur tlsle de Cuba, i. 42.) * Notwithstanding 
the general difficulty of approaching its shores, it has 
several excellent harbours, that of the Havannah being 
one of the best in the world. The land along the sea 
shore, almost all round the isl, is so low and flat as to be 
scarcely raised above the level of the sea, which greatly 
increases the difficulty, especially in the rainy season, of 
communicating with the interior. In the lagoons, near 
the shore, especially on the N. side of the isl., filled with 
sea water during spring tides, sufficient salt is collected 
fbr the use of the inhab. A cordillera stretches from the 
one end of the isl. to the other, dividing it into two 
unequal sections, that on the N. side being for the most 

K rt the narrower of the two. Of the geology little is 
own beyond what is to be found in Iiiirabmdt. The 
ebrdUlera is one great calcareous mass, which is found 
to rest on n schistose formation. Its summit presets a 
naked rito of barren rocks, occasionally Interrupted by 
more gentle undulations. 

CUmata. —• In the W. half of the isl. the climate is such 
os is to be expected along the N. limit of the torrid zone, 
presenting many inequalities of temp, firom the near 
lieighboaniood of the American continent. The seasons 
•re spoken of as the rainy and the dry, but the line of 
demarcation is not very clearly defined. The warmest 
months are July and August, when the mean temp, is 
ftom 980 to 89'=> of the conUgrade, or fi'om 82° to 84° Fahr. 
The coldest months are Doc. and Jan., when the mean 
temp, is nearly 10‘) Fahr. less than under the equator. 
During the rainy season the heat would be Insupportable 
but for the regular alternation of the land and sea oreeses. 
The weMber of the dry season is comparatively cool and 
agreeable. It never snows, but.hail and hoar firost are 
uncommon; and at an elevation of300 or 400 ft. above 
the level of the sea, ice has been found several lines in 
thicknm, when the N. wind, has hapfiened to prevail for 
Mveral weeks in succession. Hurricanes are not so 
Sequent at in HayU, and the other W. Indian isls., and 

w * Ty ft bull MU mf th« aiw only 52,807 iq. m., which, 
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seldom do much damage on shore: In the B. part of 
the isl., particularly in the neighbourhood of Santiago^ 
-oarthquaLes are not unfrequent. The most severe on 
record are those which took place In 1676, 1682,1766, 
and 1896. 

Animal Xingdom.^ The <mly indigenous quadruped 
known in the island is the^ufta or hutia, shaped like a 
rat, but from 12 to 18 in. in length, exclusive of the tail; 
of a Icloar black colour, feeding on leaves and firuits, 
and inhaUting the hollows and clefts of trees. Its 
flesh, though insipid, is sometimes eaten. Amphibious 
oviparous animals, the crocodile, cayman, manati, tor¬ 
toise, and Jicotea; the first on the coast, and the 
others in the rivers and lagoons. The perro Jibaro is 
the domestic dog restored to a state of nature. It be¬ 
comes fierce and carnivorous, though not so much so as 
the wolf of Europe; never attacking man until pressed 
in the chase. Whatever be their original colour, they 
uniformly degenerate into a dirty black, with a very 
rough coat. In spite of the efforts mode to extirpate 
them, they increase in numbers, and do great damage 
among tho cattle. The domestic cat, called the gala 
Jibaro, when it becomes wild, commits similar de¬ 
predations on the poultry yard, 'ilic most valuable 
of the domestic animals are the cow and pig. The 
sheep, goat, and ass are not in such general use, al¬ 
though within these few years the great jackass of the 
peninsula has been introduced with some success, for the 
purpose of breeding mules. The feathered race are re- 
maruble for the beauty of their plumage; but are far 
too numerous for separate notice. The rivers, though 
not large, are well supplied with excellent fish, as are 
the bays and inlets with the natives of the ilcep. Oysters 
and other shell-fish are also numerous; but of inferior 
quality, and adhere to the branches of the mangrove 
trees which surround the coast. Snakes of a large size 
are of rare occurrence, though some have been seen 10 
or 12 ft. long, and 7 or 8 in. in diameter. Of inSects the 
bee is turned to valuable account by the exportation of 
its wax. and the use made of its honey. The mosquito 
tribe arc troublesome, and the phosphorescent family are 
remarkable for the brilliancy of the coloured lights they 
exhibit. 

Vegetable Kingdatn.-.-The forests are of vast ex¬ 
tent. Mahogany and other hard woods are indige¬ 
nous, and several sorts are well suited for ship-buiid- 
ing. The palm tribe are as remarkable for lieauty 
as utility; and of vines there is great variety, some 
of such strength as to destroy the largest of the forest 
trees in their parasitical embrace. The tropical firuits 
are plentiful and various; of these the pine-apple, 
orange, and Its varieties, are the most highly viilued. 
Of the alimentary plants, the platam or plantain is by 
far the most Important. Next in orucr come the 
sweet and bitter yuca, the sweet root being eaten 
as a vegetable, and the bitter converted into bread 
after its poisonous Juice has been extracted. The sweet 
potato, the yam, and other farinaceous roots arc also 
known, although not in such general use as in the Bri¬ 
tish West Indies. The maize or Indian com is indigen¬ 
ous, and In extensive use, the green leaves for fodder, 
under the name of mallqja ; and the grain in various 
forms for man and beast. Rice is cultivated in consi¬ 
derable quantity ; and a variety of beans, especially the 
garhanxo, so well known in the peninsula. Garden 
stuffk are scarcely known, except in tho Havannah and 
other large towns, and there only in the dry season. The 
culture of flowers is still less attended to. 

Mineral Kingdom —Tho pursuit of the precious 
metals was the great object of the first discoverers, but 
if gold was found at all, it was probably in washing the 
sands of some of 4:he rivers, as no traces of the sup¬ 
posed mining oiicrations ore now to be found. The gold 
and silver sent to Spain fnrni Cuba, Hayti, and Ja¬ 
maica, soon after the discovery and conquest of these 
Islands, consisted, most likely, of the accumulations of 
the aborigines. In the course of the l7th centurv, the 
copper mines near Santiago, in the E. part of the island, 
were wrought with some success, but were abandoned 
upwards of 100 years ago, from the imperfect knowledge 
which then existed, of the art of extracting the metal 
from the ore. When the mines were abandoned, a large 
quantity of the mineral, amounting to several hundred 
tons, was left on the spot as wortliless, but having been 
subjected to analysis a few years am, by one of the 

E resent English proprietors,.it was found to be so rich 
I metal as amply to repay the expense of sending it 
to Swansea for smelting. In consequence of this dis¬ 
covery, the old workings were explored, and three dis¬ 
tinct companies have been formed for the purpose of 
renewing the mining operations on a scale of consi¬ 
derable magnitude. One of these, called the English 
Company, has been highly successful, employing 900 
miners and labourers, some of them slaves, tifme emi¬ 
grants ftwm the Canaries, and some articleq/scrvauts 
ftom Cornwall. Two powcrfid steam engines have been 
erected by this company to assist In preparing the ox6 
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tar expertatfon*; and fiOO beauts of burden, horses, mules, 
and camels are constantly employed in transporting it to 
the place of shipment at Santiago. In the neighbourhood 
of Santa Clara, another copper-mine has been opened 
by an American company, but Its greater distance from 
the sea, and the smaller preporthm of pure metal in a 
given quantity of ore, have hitherto prevented it firom 
meeting with an equal degree of success. At first, the mi¬ 
neral of Santa Clara was sent to be smelted at N ew York; 
but latterly, like tliat from Cobre, near Santiago, it has 
been shipp^ to the great smelting-houses in Wales. 
Coal of tolerable quality has been found in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of the Havannah, but though several pits 
have been opened, the means of Internal communication 
are so imperfect, that English coal, carried out in the 
sugar ships as ballast, can still be sold at a cheaper rate. 
The coal of Cuba is highlv bituminous, and in some 
places degenerates into a form resembling the asphal- 
turn which is found in the pitch lake of Trinidad, and 
in various parts of Europe. The ships of the disco¬ 
verers were careened with this bitumen, which is often 
found near the coast in a semi-liquid state, like peCro- 
Icuin or naphtha. Marbles and jaspers, of various colours, 
and susceptible of a high polish, are found in many parts 
of Cuba, and in its chief dependancy, the Isle of Jnnes. 
The mineral waters of San Diego, Madringa, and Gu- 
anabiicao have obtained some celebrity, but with the 
exception of the last, which is within a few miles of 
the Havannah, they are difficult of access, and therefore 
not much resorted to. The temperature of the springs 
of Ban Diego is about 95° Fahr.; the water is clear and 
transparent, causing nausea on the stomach, and ex¬ 
haling the foetid smell of rotten eggs. The analysis of a 
pound of water gives 10*5 grains of the sulphate of 
chalk, 1 grain of the hydro^lorate of magnesia, 1 of 
the carbonate of magnesia, and *46 of sulphurated hy¬ 
drogen gas. The baths are used in cutaneous alTectlons, 
congestions of the lymphatic glands, scrofula, obstinate 
Bvphills, suppressions of the menstrua, chronic diar¬ 
rhoeas, strictures of tiie abdominal viscera, muscular 
contractions, and in various otlier disorders. 

Population. — There have been four regular censuses 
of the population: the first in 1775, when it amounted to 
170,370; the second in 1701,'when It was 272,140; the 
third in 1817, when It was 551,908, and with transient 
persons, 6^10,980; and the fourth in 1827, 'when the per¬ 
manent ptmulatlon was 704,487, andjwith transient per¬ 
sons, 730,562. A filth census is now (1839) in progress, 
when it is supposed that the gross numbers will exceed 
900,000. According to the census of 1827, the population 
is (Uvided as follows : — 



Main. 

Pemolee. 

Total. 

WhitM 

Fro« p«opl«oreolour 

Pm* Negro«s 

Negro and colouxed tlavei 

Total 

imfiliS 

88.05S 

23,904 

185,200 

142,398 

29,456 

25.076 

103,652 

311,051 

57,514 

4H.080 

286,942 

403,905 

800,582 

704 A87 


Education is at a very low ebb: in the whole Island 
there are only 222 schools. Of these, 129 are for white 
boys, and 79 mr white girls ; 6 fur coloured boys, and 8 
for coloured (rfrls. They are attended by 6,025 white 
boys, 2,417 white girls; 460 coloured boys, and 180 
coloured girls. The proportion of free children, between 
5 and 15 years of age, at school, to those not at school, 
is supposed to be about 1 to 101 There is not, in the 
entire prov. of Puerto Principe, a single school for 
free coitnircd children of cither sex; and it is needless 
to )idd that they are inadmissible at the white schools. 
Of those who pay for their own education, there are 
3,265 white boys, 1,557 white girls; 371 coloured boys, 
.ind 142 coloured ^rls. Of those taught gratuitously 
by the masters, there are 672 white boys, 363 white 
girls; 71 coloured boys, and 28 coloured girls. Of those 
who have the expense of their education deft-ayed by 
patriotic societies, tliere are 340 white boys, and 200 
white girls. Of those educated by public subscription, 
or by local taxation, there dre 1,758 white boys, 297 
white girls; 18 coloured boys, and 10 coloured girls. 
No stave, n^ro or coloured, is admitted or admiss^de 
into any qf tM scAoojs qf the iUand. 

Agricutture. — The raising of sugar and coffee con¬ 
stitutes by far the most important branch of industry 
carried on in Cuba. The culture of both these great 
staples has advanced with extraordinary rapidity, espe¬ 
cially since 1809, when Reports of the Island were firmly 
opened to foreigners, llie principal export of both 
articles takes place from the Havannah; and the export 
of sugar flrom that city, which in 1760 amounted to 
about 5,000,000 lbs., had increased in 1800 to above 
40,000,000 lbs., in 1820 to above 100,000,000 lbs., and may 
at prc|fiBt amount to from 110 to 120 million Ibs.I Ac¬ 
cording to the custom-house returns, the exports of 
sugar %om the entire Island amounted, in 1827, to 
156,000,900 lbs.; but it is ascertained that at least l-4th 


part additional is clandestinely exported fWmi tiie un* 
licensed ports, and otberwiseii In 1883 the customi 
returns gave a total export of 7,624,558 arrobas, or 
190,618,825 lbs.; and in 1837 the export, according to 
the same returns, amounted to 9,060,053 arrobas, or 
2^601,355 lbs.; to which, by adding l-4th part for the 
quantity clandestinely exported, the total export in 1887 
will be found to amount to the prodigious sum of 
283,126,605 lbs., or 126,400 tons 1 

'ilie culture of coffee has advanced with equal or even 
greater rapidity. In 1800 there were but 80 plantations 
fn the island; In 1817 there were 779; aiid in 1827 there 
were no fewer than 2,067, of at least 40,000 trees each 1 
The low prices of cofliee that have since generally pr^ 
vailed seem to have checked this astonishing imogress. 
But in 1837 the custom-house returns show on export of 
no less than 2,133,5^ arrobas, or of 53,339,175 lbs., to 
which, as in the case of sugar, considerable additlona 
must be made to get the true exports. 

Tobacco is indigenous In Cuba, and its excellent 
quality is oelebrated in all parts of the world. It is, 
however, said to be seldom profitable to the planter; 
but we doubt this, as its export, and, consequently, cul¬ 
ture, have largely Increase. In 1826 the export of 
cigars amounted to only 197.194 lbs., whereas it hod 
increased, in 1887, to 792,438 lbs. The culture of coU 
ton and Indigo is very much on the decline. Indian 
com, rice, beans, plantains, and even wheat, are raised 
for the consumption of the Inhatfitants; but not in suf¬ 
ficient quantities for the demand, so that flour Is an 
Important article of importation. Cattle have become 
extremely numerous, being estimated at about 1,200,000 
head; and hides form an important arUcle of export. 
Horticulture is very little attended to. 

ilfafit{/ac/«rf>«.—Of these the most important are the 
making of sugar, molasses, and rum, the preparation 
of coffee, the making of cigars, the bleaching of wax, and 
the manipulation of the minor staplet of the island. 

Internal Communication. — Tlie means of communi¬ 
cation between the interior and the coast are very im¬ 
perfect. 'llie common roads are badly constructed, and 
during the rainy season are In general impassable for 
wheel-carriages. The evil Is diminished by the long 
and narrow form of the island, which enables the plant¬ 
ers to bring their produce to a place of slilpmcnt with¬ 
out any very long land Journey. The number of coast¬ 
ing vessels Is in consequence considerable, and in 1839 
the island possessed 13 8team-boa(s. There are also 
three steam ferry-boats plying in the hartiour of the 
Havannah, a steam drcd^ng-roachine for cleaning it, 
and a steam tow-boat for carrying the punts loaded with 
the mud of the harbour out to sea. A line m railroad, 
the first of any consideration which has yet been laid 
down in any part of the W. Indies, lyas opened in 1838, 
connecting the Havannah with one of the most import, 
ant sugar districts, and having its inland tormloos at the 
town of Guinea, 46 m. distant. The other points at 
which it touches are Almcndares, Dejucal, San Felipe, 
and Meiena, The capital employed in its construction 
was obtained by means of a loan negotiated in London. 
Its nominal amount was 450,460/., but having been taken 
at 75 per cent, its actual produce was 337,837/. lOt.,bear¬ 
ing 6 per cent, interest, with a 2 per cent, sinking fitnd, 
which ought to extinguish the capital in 1860. The gross 
produce for the first month alter ft was opened was 36,000 
uols., of which 24,000 arose firom the conveyance of pas¬ 
sengers, 10,000 firom the freight of produce, and 2,(MX) for 
the transit of goods going mland from the Havannah- 
Several branches have been proposed for connecting 
this railroad with the S. coast at Batabano or Guanlmar, 
and In 1838 a company was formed for constructing a 
railway between Catdenas and Soledad do Bemba, which, 
if carried Into eflbct, would probably afterwards be 
extended so as to communicate with the Havannah and 
Gulnes railroad at Bejucal. 

Currency. — Paper money is unknown. The coins in 
use are Spaxiirii doubloons or ounces, which are a legal 
tender for 17 hard dollars, and at the exchange of 
per cent, are worth Zl. 10s. lOd.; also the sul^visions 
of these doubloons, the half being 8 4 dols.; the quarter, 
4 2 dols.; the eighth, 2 1 dols.; and the sixteenth, 1| doU 
Mexican and Columbian doubloons, or ounces, are als# 
in circulation, and are legal tender for 16 hard dollars, 
equal to 8/. 6 s. Sd.; they are sometimes in demand for 
exportation, at a premium. Their aliquot parts are 
worth eight, four, two, and one dollar respectively. Of 
sliver coins, the Spanish pillar dollar is worth 4s. 8 r/., 
and is only legal tender at its nominal worth ; but it la 
generally in demand for export, at a premium of from 
2 to 5 per cent. Mexican, Dnited States, and South 
American dollars, are also legal tender at their nume¬ 
rical value, and are occasionally in demand, at a trifting 
premium. For small payments, the coins in circUliuion 
are the four, two, one and half real pieces, which are 
equal to the half, quarter, eighth, and sixteenth of e 
dollar respectively. 

Trade. — I'hc ports of the island licensed for 
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.trad* an tho Uttvamub. Saatiuo deCuba* Puerto Prin* I and MansanlUo. We subjoin some tabular statements 
clpe, MoUiucaSi TrlnidadU Baracoa, Gibara, Cienfiie^, j as to the trade of Cuba hi 1834, 1835, and 1836: — 


Abotract Aooovmt of the Import and Export Trade of the Island of Cuba, for the Years 1834,1836, and 1836. 


j IMI>ORT8. 

EXPORTS. 

PNvSm 

SpiiMi. - 

Bn£r,cliaM»,fte. • 
Ftoh 

VartowarUclM 

Cottont 

WooUau 

lilMOft 

Fun • » 

Nlki 

Woods 

Motels 

Vsrioas ortlclss 

Gold in spcolo 

Silver In ditto 

1 1834. 

1835. 

1836. 

In staple pndaettons 
of tho isiaml '*• 

In Ornlts and procious 
motels 

In products of fbrolgn 
pmrts 

OAd In su^io 

Hltver in ditto 

Silver in ban 

Bslanco In Urcoref 
imparts 

1 

1 

1884. 

1835. 

18.36. 

y 

DjUan, 
1^4,544 2 
1^36,955 1 
56,359 7 
105,3SS 7 
3,304,985 8 
1,3.19,.596 7 
303,836 0 
885,427 4 
1,764,421 1 
367,741 0 
8,919,105 4 
424/174 3 
416,946 6 
370,718 7 
8,270,792 01 

1 3,290,540 41 
1,114,671 3 

1 967,804 74 

MkMurt. 
2/174,428 -t 
1,168,839 8 
8.\646 2 
816,648 3 
3,574,548 4 
995,857 7 
423,396 7 
282,940 4 
8,358,V0» 4 
453,220 2 
8/138,353 7 
487.494 1 
397,643 7 
97.3,772 0 
1,613,628 0 
4,109,220 41 
493,926 1 
874,346 0 

DoUaf$. 

18/)59/ill 6i 

1,182/199 7 

1,295,643 6 
72,240 44 
892/179 2i 
2,152 0 

OMon, 

11,791,919 3 

842/166 2| 

1,924,261 2 
49A'i8 5 
817370 4i 
3,278 0 

Oaltart. 

123S9/W6 5 

1303,499 0^ 

1,264,179 .3 
8b.421 0 
1,061,242 0^ 


14329,442 2 

7375/106 0 \ 

16344,908 3 

7375342 7 

sn,04«,44t 6 1 



20/142,441 G 

22,201,948 24 ; 23.92I«241 8 | 


Vessels employed in the Trade of the Island. 


w.A fia 

1884. 

18 

35. 

1836. 1 

FI/AUov 

Entered. 

Sailed. 

Entered. 

Soiled. 

Entered. 

Sailed. 

Spanish 

American 

Rngilah 

French • 

German 

Flemish and Ootch„ 

Hnsslan, Swedish, Aid Danish 
Italian 

Portugosae 

Haitian 


797 

945 

113 

58 

42 

84 

25 

13 

8 

1 

717 

910 

100 

62 

.35 

.32 

27 

lU 

3 

1 


607 

l/)29 

120 

44 

49 

44 

21 

12 

4 

744 

1,225 

186 

47 

46 

42 

.3t 

14 

18 

643 

1,169 

199 

4.3 

4.3 

47 

3.1 

17 

24 

1 _ 

8336 

1,917 

_2,i_62_ 

1,916 


1 2.2.31 


Principal Articles of Import and Export. 


1 IMPORTS. 


iKXPOKTS. 

Flour - - bairels 

Jerked beef • - arrobas 

Bacon mUharn - — 

Saltad meat - tmnreis 

Codfloh - • airulioa 

Chaeae - • 

Butter and laid • 

^ 

Candloib tallow - — 

Dlttib apormaoeU — 

1834. 

1835. 

1836. 

Rum - - pll»es 

SuKor • > arrobas 

Collbe • • — 

\Vb* - - —i 

Molasses • - hhds. 

Tobacoo In leaf • arrobas 

Ditto in cigars > lbs. 

18.34. 

18.34. 

1836. 

Pll 

17.3/123 01 
800,681 0| 
44,624 01 
8,304 of 
276,284 of 

38,914 0 
290,588 Oy 
589381 of 

68,816 

4,758 0} 

181346 0 
639,739 0 ; 
35,984 Oj 
13,118 Oi 

395374 0| 

36,124 0 

180,835 Of 

742367 ol 
68,898 0*1 
850378 oy 


4314 Oi 
8,718300 0 

1,416,014 09 

.31364 0 
109,23.3 (1 
124,302 oy 
346,674 0 

3 , 88 S 0 
8384 , 96 (i 0 

1310,441 oy 

24,248 Ol 

109349 u| 

228319 03 

1 518,442 0 ’ 


REVENUE. 


1834. 

Dntlea on imports • - • ' * 

Ditto exports • - - > 1 

Tntrltortelienta and other bnaehea not comprised in the balance - 

lafki-s. 
4,404314 1 
692.971 4 
3,847.446 li 

Dottar$. 

- 8,945,734 74 

Dottan, 

1835. 

Dntlaa on imports • ... 

Ditto esporta • - - * - 

Tonitorial rsntt, and other bnneha not comprised in the balance - 

4,791,777 8 
634.246 .31 
3371,149 1 

- 8,797,182 7y 

Decrease. 
- 148342 0 

183*. 

DuUaa on imparts ... 

Ditto eniioria . ... 

Territorial isnts, and other branches not comprised in the balance • 

5/117,217 41 
726,576 of 
3,523,472 6 

- 9,207,266 2 

Increase. 
- »70/)83 24 


In 1837 the value ol the Imports amounted to 22,940,357 
doUara, and that of tne exports to 20,346,407 1| dollars. 
The value of the cotums imported was 8,233,120 dollars; 
that of woollens, 576,178: linens, 2,Ml,999j and silks, 
616,484 dollars. The principal exports in 1837 were 
9,060,0581 arrobas sugar, val. 7.927,646 dollars; 2.133,567| 
arrobas oo^, value 2,138,567 dollars; 114,975| hogs¬ 
heads molasses, value 718,098 dollars; tobacco, value 
560,948 dollars; and 792,4381 pounds of cigars, value 
1,267,496 dollars. Of the total value of the imports in 1837, 
1,378,9M dollars were imported from Great Britain, and 
6,546,958 dollars from the U. States, the exports to these 
countries being in about tho same proportion. This 
great preponderance of the U. States in the trade with 
Cuba Is ascrlbable principally, perhaps, to their greater 
proximity and supenor facilities for supplying the plant¬ 
ers with provisions and lumber; but it is, no doubt, owing 
also, in a very considerable degree, to the U. States being 
the prlndpai market for the sugar, coflbe, and other staple 
productions of Cuba, whereas these are almost wholly 
shut out of our markets by the h^h discriminating du¬ 
ties Ifopoied in ikvour of our own colonies. Hence it is 
that t^ greater part of our trade with Cuba, as well as 
that with Jiracll, has to be carried on indirectly, and at a 
comparative disadvantage, 4 


Slaves, a most Important article of import, are not 
noticed in the above tables. The number annually 
Introduced into the island has been variously estlmatecl 
at from 40,000 to 20,000; the smaller number being most 
probably nearest the mark. 

The extraordinary increase of the pop. and of the 
sUmlu articles of export from Cuba, is, no doubt, ascr.b- 
^le to a variety of causes. Of these, the most im¬ 
portant unquestionably has been tho breuking up of the 
old colonial monopoly that so long pressed down the 
industry bf the island, and the establisnment in its stead 
of a liberal commercial system. A good deal of the late 
rapid increase In the cultivation of sugar and coffee may 
also be ascribed to the continued importation of slaves, 
and to the consequent abundant supply of the species of 
labour necessary in this department. The extraordinary 
fertility of the soft, and the proximity of all imrts to the 
sea, are also important considerations. The fertility of 
gr^ part of Cuba Is unequalled, perhaps, except by the 
best parts of Hayti and Guiana. And taking these cir- 
cumstonces into account, and adverting to tne foct that 
the portion of the surface at present under cultivation is 
not supposed to amount to i^rcent. of its wholg|extent, 
it will at once be seen that Cuba might not onluunilsh 
vatUjr increaicd supplies of sugar and coffee,^ut that 
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•h« mMt dio, wire lier capabDltlef moderately de¬ 
veloped, eupply more than double her present pop. with 
all sorts of necessaries. 

The usual commission chareed by merchants on the 
sale of mods is 5 per cent., with a del credere of ^ per 
cent, if Che sales are on credit and guaranteed, and a 
further commission of percent for the returns, whe¬ 
ther in bills or produce. On purchases the commission 
is per cent, and a further 2| per cent, if drawn for in 
bills of exchange. For procuring freight 5 per cent, is 
charged, and a| for insuring the amount. For advances 
of money the rate js 5 per cent, when no other commis* 
sion is cnargeable. Bill business is done at various rates, 
IVom 1 to 2^ percent, according to its magnitude. These 
are the rates of the foreign houses: those of the Spanish 
and Creole merchants are generally higher. There is 
no obstacle whateverito the establishment of foreigners as 
merchants in the islsind. The law says that those who are 
naturalised in Spain may freely carry on trade with the 
same rights and obligations as the natives of the kingdom, 
and that those who have not been naturalised, or have a 
legal domicile, may still carry on trade under the regu¬ 
lations stipulated in the treaties in force between the 
resiiective governments; and in default of such conven¬ 
tional regulations, the same privileges are to bo conceded 
as those enjoyed by Spaniards carrying on trade in the 
country of which such foreigners are natives. In prac¬ 
tice this last condition is not much attended to; as fo¬ 
reigners are allowed to establish themselves as mer¬ 
chants without any inquiry as to the rights or privileges 
enjoyed by Spaniards in the country they come from. 
As to manufacturers and mechanics, the only difficulty 
that can arise regards their religion. On entering the 
island every stranger is required to find security in the fol¬ 
lowing terms: — ** 1 am responsible and become security 
in every case for the person and conduct of .4. B., arrived 
from C. in the sliip Ii.; binding myself to present him, 
if called on by the government, and to conduct him at 
my expense to any pliice that may be designated.*' This 
security is easily obtained, and, in fact, encouragement is 
given to mechanics and white pc'ople of all classes to 
settle in the island. After landing, it is only necessary to 
apply for a letter of domicile, and to present a certificate 
that the applicant is of a respectable character, and pro¬ 
fesses the Korn. Cath. religion. Free coloured people, 
however, by a royal order of 12th March, 1837, are pro¬ 
hibited from landing under any pretence whatever; and 
so rigorously is this order enforced, that such persons, 
though acting as seamen, are, on their arrival, taken out 
of the vessels In which they have come, and are kept in 
custody till her departure, when they are compelled to pro¬ 
ceed again on board, and leave the island. A negotiation 
has been opened by Great Britain with the Spanish go¬ 
vernment for the purpose of obtaiplng a relaxation of 
this order in favour of the black and coloured Inhab. of 
Che British W. Indies; but as yet the object has not been 
obtained. The business of a broker is exercised under a 
rojal license, and no foreimer is eligible to the office 
unless tiaturalisod in the form prescribed by law. In ! 
every commercial town a certain number pnlyIs allowed, 
corresponding with the pop. and trade of the place. In 
the great cities, the business of merchant is often com¬ 
bined with that of planter ; and sometimes, also, the 
importing merchant Kems a shop or store when he sells 
his goods by retail. The foreign merchants are ge¬ 
nerally regarded as transient visiters, who go there Tor 
the purpose of accumulating such a fortune as may 
enable them to live with some degree of comfort in their 
own country. As a ejass they are not considered wealthy, 
but they are almost all in the foil enjoyment of credit. 
The mercantile capital, as well as the proprietary wealth 
of the island, may be sold to bb concentrated in the hands 
of the Creoles, when the emigrants from the peninsula 
make fortunes in the island, they seldom think of return- 
ingto Europe. 

Trotfr.—Mr.Tbrnbull, who visited Cuba in 1S38- 
89, from whose work several of the details In this article ; 
have been derived, estimates the annual average number 
of slaves imported at about 28,000. He affirms that the 
trade is protected by the Spanish government for the 
purpose of retaining the island more securely in her 
Catnollc majesty's obedience, and contends that the 
landed proprietors, whose estates are folly peopled with 
slaves, have an interest directly opposed to it, because, 
if the trade were abolished, their slave property would 
immediately be doubled or trebled in value, a seasoned 
slave, who can be sold for 1,000 pr 1,200 dollars at New 
Orleans, being not worth more than 500 or 400 dollars 
at the Havaniiab. Mr. Turnbull proposes, for the sup¬ 
pression of the tradb, to give to the courts of mixra 
commission, established at the Havannah and Hio de 
Janeiro, under the existing treaties with Spain and 
Brasil, the power of carrying the laws of these countries 
intQ^fltet by adjudging to imported Africans their free- 
doiAiter being landed in the country. As the Spanish 
and Brasilian governments profess the strongest desire 
to aboBsh the trade, they could not well object to the 


necessary extension of the powers of the mixed courts 
already establtshed in their territory. Since the dote of 
the treaty negotiated with Spain in 1885, giving to En¬ 
glish enusers the rpower of seising Spanish vessels, and 
carrying them before the mixed courts for condemn¬ 
ation, when found equipped for the trade, although 
without vxj slaves on boardt the dealers resorted to 
the flag or Portugal for protection, so that, from 1885 
to 1839, it became the practice for slavers to obtain a 
fictitious change of registry, in order to avoid the risk 
created by the equipment clause of the Spanish treaty. 
Portugal having refosed to agree to a similar treaty, a 
law was jMSsed by the British parliament in 1839, sub¬ 
jecting Portuguese vessels to search, seisure, and con¬ 
demnation, if found by our cruisers equipp^ for the 
slave trade in the manner described in our treaties with 
other European powers. The dealers have since success- 
folly resorted to the flag of the U. States, trusting to the 
known Jealousy of the right of search for a temporary 
protection. As long as any one government refoses to 
accede to the general league proposed by England for the 
universal abolition of the trade, it is to be feared that the 
enormous profits derived from it will Induce the dealers 
to persevere, unless deprived of a market by some such 
method as that proposra by Mr. Turnbull. 

Jltvenue. — Ine greater part of that portion of the 
public revenue which is levM at the custom-house is de¬ 
rived from duties on Importation, if the goods imported 
be of foreign origin and have arrived from Spain under 
the national flag, the duty is fixed at lO^ per cent, ad 
valorem, and, in some special cases, 134 per cent. If of 
foreign origin and Imported from a formm country, but 
in Spanish vessels, the ad valorem duty ii 14^ per cent, 
and in some cases 18^; but if the goods be Imported not 
only from a foreign country but under a foreign flag, the 
duty ad valorem is 21|, and in some cases 27| per cent. 
There is always to be added a supplementary duty of 3 
per cent on tiie value of the goqils, besides tihe duty 
called the balanza of 1 per cent, on the gross amount of 
tlie duties previously ascertained. If the goods be of 
.SjMinish origin, and arrive direct from Spain umler tho 
national flag, they are liable only to a duty of 6^ per cent. 
ad valorem i but if such Spanish goods should be brought 
from Spain in foreign vessels, the duty would be 14^, and 
in some cases 18^ per cent. On exports of goods the pro¬ 
duce of tlie islann, the duty is fixed at per cent ad 
valorem, if their destination be a Spanish port, and if 
the vessel bear a Spanish register, if the destination be 
foreign and the vessel Spanish, the duty is 44 per cent., 
and if vessel and destination Ih: both foreign, 6|. In cat:h 
of these cases there Is to be added the balance duty of 1 

S )er cent, determined by the amount of the export 
luties. In every case of import, as well as cxpdrt, the 
value is fixed as far as that is possible by the tariff; but 
in many cases the applicability of the specified duty to 
specific articles must necessarily remain to be fixed by 
the custom-house officers. The most material deviation 
from tho ad valorem duties is in the case of fiour, 
which, independent of the war contribution, if of the 

{ iroduce of Spain, and imported iu Sttanish vessels, is 
iable to a duty of 2 doll, per barrel; but if imported in 
foreign vessels, 6 doll, per barrel. If the flour be foreign 
and the flag national, the duty is 84 doll.; but if flour 
and flag be both foreign, the duty Is doll. 

In these cases also, the halawza duty of 1 per cent, is 
to bo added. On tobacco exported in foreign vessels, 
with a foreign destination, the duty is 124 per cent.; in 
Spanish vessels, with a foreign destination, 64 ; and in 
Spanish vessels to a Spanish port, 2^. On the precious 
metals there is an export duty only, if Spain be not the 
place of destination. On gold it is 14, and on silver 34 
per cent. Tho export duty on sugar is 3 reals per box. 
If shipped in a Spanish, and 4 reals if in a foreign 
vessel. The articles admissible, free of duty, are iron 
sugar-kettles, iron-or copper clarifiers, steam engines 
and machinery for sugar-works, and the parts of it that 
may be require for future reiwlrs; also, mills fur clean¬ 
ing rice, foe Rdville plough, stallions, and marcs. The 
articles exportable, free of duty, are green fruits, 
lime juice, and syrup, whatever their destination. There 
is also an excepnon in favour of the precious metals, if 
entered for exportation to the peninsula. The crown 
revenues of tho island are, 1st, the rentae mari/fmae, 
including duties on imports, exports, and tonnage, and 
^ some municipal duties; '2d, impuestae interioree^ in¬ 
cluding a tax on home manufactures, a consum^ion 
duty on butchers' meat, the composition levied from 
hucksters and hawkers, the sale of papal bulls and 
stamp paper, the profits derived from the lottery, and 
an Impost on cock-fights; 3d, deductions from the ec¬ 
clesiastical revenues; 4th, personal deductions from 
the pay of public functionaries, including the price of 
exemption from military service; 5th, miscellaneous 
receipts, including the produce of the sale of royal 
lauds, the rents of vacant livings and unclaimed estates, 
and the produce of vendible offices; and 6th, casual 
receipts, including deposits, confiscations, donations, ani 
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Tho twfltorld revenue, «nd the produce of 
the othw Uxet * 00 ! exhibited la. ttie ofllelal retumi of 
the balfl&sa. aiaountod, at an average of the five yegri 
ending with MST. to 8,485.998 dollan. In 1833. they 
#eitilie0.185 dollarB i in 1834. 8347,446 doUari; in 
1836,8.^148 dolUn ; In 1886.3,69 i,472 dollars 1 md in 
1887, 8397,890 dollars. The whole revenues of the 
at an average of tiie five years ending with 1887. 
vnounted to 8,94M81 dollars a year. Of this sum, the 
maritime duties formed 61 per cent. ; the internal taxes, 
891 per cent.; the ecclesiastical deductions, U per cent..; 
the Wsonal deductions, ^ per cent.; the miscellaneous 
revenues. 9| per cent.; md the mu^ ravenues, 10* per 
cent. To show the eflhcc of the dlflhrent duties to 
which two vessels would be liable, the one a Spaniard, 
the other a foreigner,— let us suppose them to arnve with 
equal burdens of 300 tons each ; that they bring mixed 
cargoes of the same description of goods, which thw 
dischaige at the Havannoh; and that they receive their 
mixed cargoes in all resperts similar to each other. In 
that case the foreign vessel would have to pay: — 

Dattmn. 

For toimBM duw. st 12 resit per ton. with the eddltion of 
1 pwemt. of balsnss • • . • 454 4 

For the dredging machino st 1* reel per ten • • 47 3 

For wharf duet, at 10 resit per 100 tout per day, auppodog 
that R days are nec et taiy • • • 80 0 

For the euttioni*hoaM charget on the vUt of entry (If the 
thiu had baen In ballwt. tliit article would have hian re> 
dttced one half) - • - - 54 

For aatlitanee in dlieharglng.'at the rata or5i doll, per day 44 0 
For an aatraot of the manifest • . >10 

For the etttlom<houae clearanoc visit (If the thlp had tailed 
In hallast. this would have been reduced one half) • 5 4 

For the coeket of the outward cargo - • *80 

For tile coeket Aimp • - • -82 

For a translation of the manifest - - • 12 0 

Fur the cuttom>houie officers* fee (If In ballast, this dutige 
would be S dollan) - . - -50 

For the canuln of the port . • -60 

For lighthouse due* • • - -40 

For government fees - - • • - 4 a 

For bill of health * - - - - HO 

For the visit of the health officer - • - 20 


Total 


645 1 


On the other hand, supposing the vessel to have been 
Spanish, she would have had to pay —• 

JMUtn* 

For tonnage dnm, at 5 reals per ton, with the addition of 1 
|ier cent, of balanra - ... Mo R 

For wharf dues, at the rate of 6 reals per 100 tons per day. 

•uprising, as before, that H days are nereseary 
The ebargestur the dredging machine and the other items 


18 0 


arc the same on Spanish as on foreign vessels, amounting 
In die supposed ease to 


Total - • 

As the charges on the foreign vessel amounted to 

It follaws, that the dlitinetion in favour of the national 
gag amounts to > - - 


- 160 5 

368 0 
645 I 


- 277 1 

Gopcmmmf. —As respects Its civil Jurisdiction, Cuba 
is divided into two provs., the Huvannah being the cap. 
of the one, and Santiago of the other. The captain- 
general, governor, or supreme nillltarv chief of the island, 
is, at the same time, civil governor of the W. prov.; but, 
except in military matters, the governor of the E. prov. 
is perfectly independent* of the captain-general, and is 
responsible only to the court of Madrid. The island is 
also divided Into three military divisions—a western, 
central, and eastern; the chiefs of which are, of course, 
subordinate to the captaln<gen«ral. The royal court 
{Heal Audiencta) of Puerto Principe, of which the c^- 
taln-generai is the ex qffMo president, h.as the supreme 
jurisdiction in all civil and criminal adalrs. In the prfn. 
clpalitles there are Aifuniamientoa^ and in the rural dis¬ 
tricts Jneees Pedanem,, who combine the exercise of 
judicial functions with those of police commissioners, &c. 
(7WnliM/f.n. 848.) 

Political Iwpwtanee. — It Is not eagy to exaggerate the 
political importance of Cuba. Her tlie. geographicid 
position, and the situation, great strength, and admirable 
iiarboid’ of the Havannah, render her,*as it were, the 
mistress (d* the Oulph of Mexico. No wonder, thertfore, 
tliat her possession, and the nature of the government 
to which she Is subject, should be objects of Intense 
interest to the U. States, and also to Great Britain and 
other oommerdal nations. On the whole. It would seem 
to bo most for the common advantage of the commercUd 


pendent Spain, or that she should become independent 
So long as sne remains under Spain, there is but little 
risk orher natural ci^MblUtles heiug turned to the pre 
jiidlce either of commerce in general, or of that of 
any particular state. But there is good reason to fear 
that it would be very much the reverse, were Cuba to 
come into the posseulon of the U. States, or of any of the 
great European powers. Instead of ministering exclu¬ 
sively to the wasfai of a great and growing commerce, 
she might then be converted into an important military 
atatioB, iwid .lie employed as a basis for warlike oper- 
atiODfi that peuld not be carried on witliout great i^ury 
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to the trade of the ivettern woildi Now that the porta 
of Cuba are open to the shlptKif all natjopa, and that 
emigrants from all countries may freely resort to her. 
she would gain comparatively llttla te teffimlag inde¬ 
pendent, and might lose a good deal. FortunaMy, thhre 
Is in Cuba a large white population j but in the event of 
the question of Independence being agitated, it would, 
most probably, be split into Ihctions, some of which 
might endeavour to strengthen themselves by resorting 
to the a'sslstance of the slaves. The maintenance of the 
existing political arrangements would, therefore, seem to 
he for the advantage, as well of Cuba as of the com¬ 
mercial world. At the same time, it is clear that the 
suppression of the slave trade, by checking the rapid 
increase of blacks, would materially ccrntribute to the 
security of the Island; and is probably, indeed, the best 
means that could be devised to guarantee Cuba against 
the greatest of all tho evils by which It Is possible she 
should be assailed—a successfiil, or even partially sue. 
cessftil, slave insurrection. (Cm^o ettadUUco de m Ula 
de Catba^ correspondiente at Aho de 1827; HwnMdt, 
Eesai StaHetique i TumbulVt Cwiba, pBulm.) 

CUBAGUA, an island in the Caribbean Sem, belong. 
Ing to Venesuela, between the coast of Cumana, and the 
island of Margarita, and formerly celebrated for its pearl 
fishery. 

CuCKFIELlX a market-town and par. of England. 
CO. Sussex, rape Lewes, the town being In a commanding 
situation, on the high road from London to Brighton, 84 
m. S. from tho former, and 13 m. N. flrom the latter. 
Area of par., 10,600 acres: pop. o/ do., 2,586. It is a neat 
little town. Tho church, a spiadous structure, has a 
lofty spire, covered with wooden shingles, that have as- 
sumed the colour and appearance of blue slate. It has 
a free grammar school, founded in the reign of queen 
Elisabeth. 

CIJCUTA (formerly Sosaridt or San Jose de Cmeutd), 
an Inl. town of New Granada, prov. Pamplona, near the 
border of Venezuela, 28 m. N.N.E. Pamplona; lat. 7^ 
37' N., long. 7’JP IV W. Its situation is extremely plea¬ 
sant ; it is well-built, neat, and clean; streets paved, 
with currents of water running through them. The 
par. church is celebrated as the place in which the first 
congress was hold, and the constitution of Colombia 
formed, in 1890. It Is of Moorish architecture, and con¬ 
tains a respectable copy of one of Raphaels Madonnas, by 
a Mexican artist. {Mod. Trav. xxvii. 966. 967.; Diet. 
Geogr.) 

CiJDDALORE, a marlt. town of Hindostan, Carna¬ 
tic, S. div. Arcot, and one of the most extensive and ih>- 
pulous towns in the S.of India, 86 m. S.S.E. Madras; lat. 
11°43' 24''N.,Iong. 79^40' B. It Is naturally strong, being 
enclnsod between two arms of the Pannaur. Streets 
broad, and it contains many houses of the better class. 
N. the Pannaur is a suburb called the New Town, with 
a large Portuguese church, and some handsome Euro¬ 
pean dwelling-houses and other buildings; and*bt‘yond 
this is a largo and. beautifolly situated edifice, formerly 
the residence of the chief-governor of the British settle¬ 
ments on this coast. Some English looms have been 
established in this town, and a paper manufactory. Cud. 
dalore was taken by the British m 1760, but omlged to 
surrender to the French in 1782. It was restored to the 
British in 1796. ( Hamilton, L 460.) 

CUDDAPAH (6’r^a, mercy), an inl. town of Hlndos- 
tan, presld. Madras, on the banks of the Cuddimah river, 
607 ft. above the sea, 120 m. N. W. Madras. It nas a mud 
fort, containing the palace of the former nabobs, now 
converted Into a court of justice, and a prison for both 
debtors and felons. Cuddapah is not a place of mueh 
trade; It was the capi of an indep. Patan state, which 
survived the destruction of the other Deccany kingdoms t 
a great deal of sugar and jaghery is made in its vicinity. 
{Heunitton, 1.469.) 

CUENCA, a city of Spain, cap. prov. same name, 
on a high mountafn, between two others higher still, 
and separated from them by the deep beds of the Jucar 
and the Huecar rivers, near their confluence; 86 m. 
E.S.E. Madrid, 136 m. S.W. Saragossa. F<^ 8,670. 
It Is surrounded by uncommonly high walls, and its 
streets are extremely steep, crooked, and narrow. It 
has 7 gates; 6 bridges over the Huecar and 9 over the 
Jucar, one of the latter being of very superior con. 
struction. Cuenqa is the see of a bishop, and tihe resl- 


worid, that Cuba should continue, as at present, de-^ence of the prindpid authorities of the wov., and con¬ 


tains a vast cathedral built by Alphonso IX. in the I9th 
century; a fine episcopal palace; 14 parish churches; 
18 convents, some of them built on predplcet overhang¬ 
ing the river, and containing palntlQgs of great merit; 
8 colleges, and an ecclesiastical seminary; 9 hospitals for 
the sick, and 1 for foundlings; a public granary, and several 
public fountains. It has some fabrics of paper and wool, 
rbe latter were formerly much more considerable than 
at present; and the town was also much more populoua 
and important. It is the native country of the pifeter 
Salmeron, and of the famous Jesuit Molina. CiiKnca 
was given in dowiy by the Moorish kiqg of Seville, 
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Ben Abut, 'with hit daughter Zaida, to Alphonco VI. 
kluff of Cafltlle, when he left the clolaterB to succeed 
his brother In 1072. The Moors again retook It, but it 
WHS finally wrested (Vom them In 1176. {MHUmo ; Diet, 
Ovogr, Univ.) 

Cuenca, an ink town of Ecuador, ckp. prov. same 
name, in a spacious plain, nearly 9,000 ft. above the level 
of the sea, 106 m. S. Quito; lat. 2° 56' S., long. 79® 
12 ' W. Pop. 20,000 ? of whom about 3,000 are Indians. 
Its streets are broad and straight; but the houses are 
low, and built of unburnt brick. It contains a cathedral, 
2 par. churphes, several monasteries, a college, and an 
hospital: has manufactures of confectionary, cheese, 
hats, Ac.; and some trade in these, together with grain, 
cinchona, bark, and other productions of its vicinity. Its 
rlimateis tcm]^ratc as to heat, but it is subjicct to vio¬ 
lent storms. A little to the S. Is the Mountain of FarquI. 
ohosm by the French astronomers for their meridian in 
1742. In its neighbourhood there are several remains 
of the works of the Peruvian incas. 

CUEVAS, a town of Spain, Granada, 51 m. N.E. 
Almcria. Pop., Including its dependencies, 9,600. It is 
aiiiiost surrounded by the river Almanzor, and there are 
between the town and the Mediterranean, about 8 m. 
distant, a number of very deep caverns in the mountains, 
supposed to have been opened by the Moors, in search of 
minerals or water: from these the town takes its name. 
It contains a church, a convent, and & public granary. 
There is a castle on the coast, and a small Island belong¬ 
ing to the town. 

CULIACAN (an. Hueieolhwtcan^ Mex.), an inland 
town of Mexico, state of Sonora, on the right bank of 
the river of the same name, 106 m. E.S.E. Cinaloa, and 
170 S.R. El Fuerte. Pop. (1835) 11,000. Itlsadcpdt 
for goods passing to and from the port of Guayinas, on 
the Gulph of California. During the S|ianish rule it was 
the cap. of a prov. The country around is said, by Mr. 
Ward, to be well watered and highly productive. 

CllI^JJE^f, a marlt. royal, and pari. bur. of Scotland, 
CO. Eanii; on an eminence at the mouth of a little rivulet, 
12 m.W. Banff. Pop. 1,200. Though an ancient burgh, the 

K -esent town is comparatively new, the old town having 
>en sufK‘rseded, and tlie site on which it stood enclosed 
within the park of (Sullen House, the splendid mansion 
of the Earl of Scaffleld. The linen manufacture, so com- 
in(m on all the E. coast of Scotliuid N. of Dundee, has 
found its way to Cullen, but is there carried on to an 
inconsiderable extent. The iiiliab. engage in the herring 
fishery, and in that of cod, skate, ling, and haddock, 
which abound on their shores; so that dried or cured 
fish form their chief export. The harbour is bad, and 
tlic town, on the whole, not flourishing. 

Cullen unites with Banff, Inverury, Kintore, and 
reterhead, in returning a mem. to the H. of C. Regis- 
icral electors, in 1838-39, 37. 

(IIULLEBA, a sea-port town of Spain, V,alencla. It 
lies on the ,Iucar, near its mouth, and to the S. of the 
mountain and c.*ipc of the same name, on the Mediterra^ 
iioan coast, 25 m. S. Valentia. Pop. 9,400. It has a 
church, a convent, an hospital, a handsomely-built ele. 
inentary school, a public nanary, and barracks for troops 
OM their march, being on the shortest and most frequented 
ro.*id from the coast to the capital. It carries on ^unslder- 
.able coasting trade, as many as 40 or 50 vessels being som^ 
times scon at a time, principally about 30 tons burden, 
biking in fruit for France, nee for the Balearic Islands, 
and the coasts of the Peninsula, Ac. The neighbourhood 
produces rice, wheat, maize, muscatel raisins, wine, oil, 
and garden stuff. Udinano.) 

CULFER, an ini. town of Hlndostan, prov. Bengal, 
in a Jungly and unhealthy situation, on the left bank of 
the Hoognly River, about 30 m. S.S.W. Calcutta; lat. 
220 6' N., long. 880 25'B. 

CULROSS, a royal and pari. bor. and marlt. town of 
Scotland, in a detached corner, co. Perth, on a stdep ac¬ 
clivity on the N. shore of the Frith of Forth, about i6m. 
N.E. Edinburgh. Pop. 900. It was made a royal burgh 
by James VI. in 1588; and though It had once a consi¬ 
derable trade in salt and coal, the latter of which was 
wrought at a very remote period, trade of every kind has 
now entirely left it, except, perhaps, a little traffic in fish 
caught in the Forth, and a little damask weaving for 
manufketurers in Dunfermline. There are vestiges of 
an old harbour; but the smallest yawls can now approach 
the town only at high water. But though of no modern 
im portance, Culross can boast of many remains of an¬ 
tiquity, which throw an air of interest over a place other¬ 
wise mean and decayed. At the E. end of the town 
once stood a chapol dedicated to St. Mungo or Kentigem, 
■aid to have been bom here. A monastery, dedicated 
to the Virgin and St.*" Serf, was founded bore in 1217 by 
Malcolm earl of Fife for Cistertlan monks; of which con- 
elderable remains are extant, a part of it serving u 
the paMsh church. Culross Abbey, occupying a magni¬ 
ficent vrrace overlooking the sea, and successively the 
■eat of the Bruces and the noble family of Dundowd, Is 
now the property of the heirs of the late Sir Robert 
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Preston, Bart The present parish church is collegiate- 
having two clergymen. 

. Culross unites with Queensferry, InTcrkeithing, Dun- 
fbitnllne, and Stirling, In sending a m. to the H. of C. 
RegiBtered electors, 1838-39,17. 

CUMAM A, a city of Venezuela, cap. of the dep. and 
prov. Cumana, In an arid and zandy plain on the B. 
bank of the Manzanares, and near the mouth of the 
Gulph of Carlaco, about 1 m. from the sea-shore, and 
180m. E. Caracas; lat. 10® 28' N.. long. 64® Iff W. Pop. 
12,000. 7 It Is commanded by Fort St. Antonio, built on 
the extremity of a hill immediately to the £.: the Man- 
zanares encompasses the town on the S. and W., dividing 
it from its principal suburbs. It has 2 parish churches, 3 
convents, and a theatre. Having suffered greatly at cUf- 
ferent times firom earthquakes, its bul'dlngs are gene* 
rally low; but in the early port of the present eentury 
great improvements were introduced into the buildings, 
and its prosperity was much augmented by the Jbdicious 
conduct of its governor. It has a roadstead capable of 
receiving all the navies of Europe, with excellent anchor¬ 
age for large ships. It is protected by a shoal and the 
battery of Boca at Its entrance. Exports — mules, cattle, 
smoked meat, salted fish, cacao, and other provisions; 
fish, wild fowl, and other necessaries, are obtained here 
in great plenty, and very cheap. Climate intensely bo^ 
ftom June to October the temperature being usually 90® 
or 95® F. during the day, and s^dom so low even as 80® in 
the night. The inhab. are distinguished for their assi¬ 
duity in business, and their |>olisiied manners. This if 
the oldest European city in the New Continent, having 
been built by Diego Casteilon in 1523. It was totally de¬ 
stroyed by the earthquake of 1766. (American Atma^ 
nackt 1839; Mod. Trav. xxvii. 24—48.; Geog, Ac* 
count qf Colombia.) 

CUMANACOA, an ini. town of Venezuela, prov. Cu¬ 
mana, in a valley surrounded by ioftg heights, 21 m. S.K. 
Cumana, and noted for the prodigious difference between 
its climate and that of the latter city; lat. 10 ® iff N., long. 
64® S' W. Pop. 2,800. It has 7 months of wintry wea¬ 
ther, though only 730 ft. above the level of the sea. It is 
small, lll'biiilt, with houses mostly of wood. (Geog. Ac. 
Account qf Colombia^ 1. 192—195.) 

CUMBERLAND, a marlt. co. of England, having N. 
Scotland and the Solway Frith, B. Northumberland and 
Durham, S. Westmoreland and Ijancashire, and W. tho 
Irisli Sea. Area, 974,720 acres, of which about 600,000 
are supposed to bb arable, meadow, and pasture. This 
CO. has some of the highest mountains In the kingdom: 
on its E.border, adjoining Northumberland and Durham, 
these consist of a portion of the Pennine or gres^ central 
chain; while the W. group has received the name of the 
Cambrian range, from their being principally in this co.; 
the two ranms are divided by the plain of the Eden (arc 
England for an account of these mountains, and of 
the lakes interspersed among them). Principal rivers, 
Eden, Ksk, Irtliing, Derwent, Caldew, Ac. Soil in the 
lower districts, and in parts of the W. mountains, light, 
and well adapted to the turnip husbandry; but there is 
also a good deal of wet loam on a clay bottom. The soil 
of the E. or central moors and mountains is mostly peat 
earth, and they are bleak, heathy, and extremely barren. 
Climate rather humid. Principal ci^s, wheat and oats. 
Agriculture is much improved; a judicious rotation Is 
observed; and turnips are extensively cultivated accord¬ 
ing to the most approved principles of the drill-hus¬ 
bandry. Properly is much divided. There are a few 
large estates, out by far the greatest portion of'the co. if 
divided into small properties, worth tram 10 /. or 20 /. to 
200 /. a year, belonging to ** statesmen,'* or " lairds," for¬ 
merly distinguished by their attachment to routine 
practices, their supplying themselves with all sorts of 
domestic manufactures, and their economy and inde¬ 
pendence. But their habits have materially changed 
during the present century: domestic manufactnref 
have been wholly abandoned, and their habits approach 
much more nearly than before to the common level at 
cultivators. Average rent of land, in 1810, 9s. 74<f. an 
acre. There are valuable coal mines near Whitehaven, 
and in other places; plumbago, or black lead. Is found 
in the greatest perfection in Borrowdaie in this co.; and 
limestone and slate are abundant. The cotton manu¬ 
facture is extensively carried on at Carlisle, Penrith, Ac.; 
and cordage and canvass are made, and ships built, at 
Whitehaven and other places. Principal towns, Carlisle, 
Whitehaven, Workington, and Cockermouth. 

Cumberland Is divided into 6 wards and 104 pars. It 
returns 9 mem. to the H. of C.; viz. 4 for the co., 2 each 
for Carlisle and Cockermouth, and 1 for Whitehaven. 
Registered electors for tho co. in 1839,9,076; viz. 4,638 
for the E., and 4,487 for the W. division. It bad, in 1831, 
31,017 inhab. houses, 34,820 families, 169,681 inhab., of 
whom 81,971 were males, and 87,710 females. Sum paid 
for relief of the poor in 1838,82,513/. Ann. value of reid 
1815, 787,438/. i profits of trade, &c. in ditto, 

CUMBERNAULD, a uanufiictttring village of Scot* 
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UumI, CO. Dumbarton, 18 m. B. Glasgow, on the highway 
leading from that c^ to Falkirk, Stirling, ftc. Pim., 
1831, OTO; 1881, 1,400; and it la supposed to have fn< 
creased tUll more rapidly since last census. The chief 
employment of the people Is cotton weaving, th^tmng 
above 860 looms in the parish, of which nearly 400 telrag 
to the town. The average weekly earnings of the 
weavers Is stated (1839) by the minister of the parish 
** not to exceed 8s. or 6s. clear.” {New S^iMt, Aee. of 
part xxll.) The Forth and Clyde canal runs 
within a Jm. of tiie town; and the Edinburgh and 
Glasgow railroad, now being made, will run still nearer 
It; so that Its means of commumcation will be of the 
very best description. It was erected Into a burgh of 
barony in 1649; and has for five centuries been the pro¬ 
perty of the eminent family of Fleming, whose seat is in 
its Immediate vicinity. There is no poor-rate either in 
the town or parish. It has a parish church, two dissent¬ 
ing chapels, and a good subscription library. 

CUMNOCK, or OLD CUMNOCK, a village of 
Scotland, co. Ayr, on the Lugar water, 12 m. £. Ayr. 
Fop. about 1,900. This place has been fiunous for above 
30 years for the beautiful and ii^nious manulkcture of 
what are known by the name of CumnodL, or Lawrence- 
kirk, snuff-boxes. This manufacture (to use the words 
of the New Acc, of SooUand^ art. Old Ctim- 

noek) rose from a very small and rude beginning to its 
present state of perfection. An Ingenious artist of the 
name of Crawford caught the first idea of them from a 
box made at Lawrencekirk (where th^ were first made), 
which had been sent him to repair. The distinguishing 
excellence of the Cumnock snuff-boxes lies In the hinge, 
which is both extremely ingenious in point of contrivance 
and delicate in point of execution: so that it is, with 
much propriety, styled the* ” Invisible wooden hinge.” 
The wood used in tne manufacture is plane, by reason of 
its peculiarly close ^xture. One set of artists make the 
boxes; another set paint tliose beautiful designs that 
embellish the lids; while women and children are em¬ 
ployed in varnishing and polishing. The process of 
varnishing a single box takes from three to six weeks. 
Spirit varnish takes three weeks, and requires about 30 
coats; while copal varnish, which is now mostly used, 
takes six weeks, and requires about 15 coats to complete 
the process. ‘When the process of varnishing is finished, 
the surface is polished with ground flint; and then the 
box is ready for the market. The principle on which 
the hinge is formed, as well as the instruments employed 
In making it, were for many years kept secret. Hence 
the price of a box, owing to want of competition, was 
exorbitantly high, being about 30 times its present price, 
now that the secret has been disclosed, and competition 
allowed freely to operate; in other words, a box may 
now be got for 18d. or 18df., which formerly cost 26s. or 
aos.! These ingenious specimens of art have been brought 
to the highest degree of perfection, particularly so far as 
the variel^and exquisite finish of the painting are con¬ 
cerned. The yearly value of the boxes made in Cum¬ 
nock may, at wholesale price, average about l,600f. 
sterling. (78.) The total number of persons employed in 
the manufacture is about 50; and the aggregate number 
of boxes annually produced is between 25,000 and 35,000. 
The manufketure prevails to a similar extent in the 
neighbouring village of Mauchllne, as also, to a less 
degree. In Lawrencekirk, Montrose, and one or two other 
places. (Fldetdssiprdi compared with the art. Snmff- 
doxes, in Com. Diet.) 

CUPAR-ANGUS, a burgh of barony of Sciotland, 
partly in co. Perth, and partly in Angus, on the Isla, a 
trlbutaiy of the Tay, on the high road between Perth 
and Aberdeen, about \^ m. from the former. Pop. 2,000. 
It is neatly built, well paved, and lighted; has a town- 
house and Jail, an elegant parish church, two chapels 
belonging to Presbyterian dissenters, and an Episcopal 
chapel; a weekly cattle-market, and five annual fairs. 
The town enjoys its share of the weaving of the coarser 
kinds of linen fabrics, for the manufacture of which the 
various towns and villages of Angus are distinguished. 
The webs are generally obtained from Dundee. It has 
also extensive bleach-fields and tan-pits; but weaving 
Is the staple employment of the place. 

CUPAR-FIFE {so called to distinguish it from Cupar- 
Angus), a royal and pari. bor. of Scotland, co. Fife, of 
which it is Mie cap., 25 feet above the level of the sea, in 
the centre of the Howe of Fife, and on the 1. bank of the 
Edon, 10 m. W. St. Andrew’s. Pop. 6,478. Though 
ancient, Cupar has at present all the characteristic ap¬ 
pearances 01 a modem town. The streets seem as if they 
nad been recently built; and are wide, well built, Ughted 
with gas, and partially paved. The county-hall is a 
handsome modern structure. Manufactures, too, for 
which the water of the Eden aflbrds great facilities, have 
been introduced: there are three spinning-mills, of 
which two are employed in spinning flax, and one in 
s|dnniag thread: the aggragate number of hands en- 
gafSd in them is 236. But the manufacture of the 
fkbrics of linen form the staple trade of the 
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' town. There are 10 master linen manufbeturers, and 
600 weavers; and as every two weavers require one to 
wind for them, 900 persons are constantly employed, all 
of them Uving in their own houses, and laboimng in 
their own workshops, either in the town or ita vicinity* 
{Hew Seat, Aee. qr ScaUond.) There are com, barley, 
and flour mills, reckoned the best in the ca, a snuff-mill 
which manufactures 60,000 lbs. of snuff a year, a washing 
or flilling mill, a glue numtifimtory, three breweries, two 
tan-works, a tUe and brick work, at which coarse enrtoen- 
ware is made, and a rope-work. Cupar has long had a 
flourishing Joint-stock academy, with numerous other 
schools; and the bequest by Dr. Bell of 10,00(V., for edu¬ 
cational purposes according to the Madras system, has re- 
cently become available. As the seat of the co. courts, it 
has no fewer than 30 legal practitioners, exclusive of clerks. 
There are two reading-rooms and a subscription library, 
containing 4,000 volumes. The only newspapers (two 
in number) published in the co., belong to Cupar. It has 
long been eminent In the typographical art; the beautlfbl 
and accurate editions or Virgil, Horace, and other 
classics, superintended by Dr. Hunter of St. Andrews, 
having been printed here by the late Mr. TuUis. Be¬ 
sides the par. church, there are four Presbyterian dis¬ 
senting chapels, one Episcopal, and one Glassite chapel. 
There is a savings bank, and poor-rates are unknown. 
Cupar is associated with St. Andrew’s, the two An- 
strttthers, Crail, Kilrenny, and Fittenweem, in returning 
a mem. to the II. of C. Registered electors in 18^, 338. 
Municipal do., Corporation revenue, 221/. 5s. It is 
governed by a provost, 8 bailies, and 23 counsellors. 
Cupar was a royal bor. so far back, at least, as the reign 
of David II. On a mound at the E. end of the town, 
called the Castle-hill, formerly stood a castellated for¬ 
tress, the chief residence of the fhmily of Macduff, the 
feudal thanes or earls of Fife. At the foot of this 
mound was a convent of doininican or black friars, 
founded by the Macduffb, and afterwards annexed to St 
Monaiice in tlie same co. { Keith't Scot. Bishopst ed. 1824, 
p. 445.); but of these two buildings no traces are now 
extant. The patrimonial estate or the famous Scottish 
poet. Sir David Lindsay of the Mount, was within a 
short distance of Cupar; and on a verdant esplanade, 
still called the Play Field, in front of Macduff Castle, was 
acted, in 1555, his witty drama of the Three Estofes, a 
popular satire on the priesthood, and which is thought 
to have had no mean effect in hastening the Reform¬ 
ation. (78., Boundary Betums, and Chambert's Ga- 
zeteer.) 

CURACOA or CURASSAO, an isl. in the Caribbean 
Sea, belonging to the Dutch, off the N. coast of Vene¬ 
zuela, between lat. 12° and 12^13' N., and long. 68<=> 44' and 
^ 13' W. Length, N. W. to S.E., about 43 m.; average 
breadth about 14m.; area, 600 sq. m. Pop. in 1815nearly 
13,000; of whom 6,000 were slaves, 4,000 free-coloured, 
and 2,780 whites. Its shores are bold, and its interior is 
in parts hilly. It has several harbours, the chief of which 
is that of Santa Anna, in the S. W., where its principal 
town is built Tiie soil is in general poor and rocky, 
and there is a great deficiency of water; but by the 
industry of the inhab., some tobacco, sugar in consider¬ 
able quantities, indigo, Ac., are grown; and a good 
deal of oalt is obtained from the marshes. Maize, 
cassava, figs, oranges, citrons, and most European cu¬ 
linary vegetables are cultivated; but provisions are 
not produced on the island in sufficient Quantity for 
its Inhab. Cura^oa was formerly noted for its con¬ 
traband trade; but since the independence of S. Ame¬ 
rica, this has greatly diminished. The government 
is conducted by a siadtholdert assisted by a dvil and 
military coundl. IVllhelmstadt, the cap. and seat of 

E vemment, is one of the neatest cities in the W. Indies; 

public buildings are magnificent, the private houses 
commodious, and the clean streets remind the traveller 
of those in the Dutch towns. The port of Cura^oa has a 
narrow entrance, but is large and safe. It is protected 
by the fort of Amsterdam and other batteries; but was 
taken by a squadron of four English friges in 1807. 
Two smaller islands, one on either side, Buen Ayre and 
Oruba, also belong to the Dutch. Their inhab. are 
chiefly cattle-breeders. 

CUBTRIN or KUSTRIN.« strongly fortified town 
of the Prussian states, nrov. Brandenburg, on the Oder, 
where it is Joined by the 'Warta, 52 m. E. Berlin. Pop. 
5,840. The Oder is here crossed by a bridge nearly 900 
ft. in length, uniting the citadel with the town; being 
surrounded by marshes, it is strong as well by nature as 
by art. The Russians burnt the town (without, how¬ 
ever, taking the fort) in 1758. It was soon after rebuilt 
on a greatly improved plan. The fortifications have 
been much improved since the peace of 1815, 
CUTCH-GuNDAVA, an ini. prov. of Beloochiston, 
dliihring in some important respects from all the others, 
being by fiur the most valuable portion of that uiuntry, 
and its only prov. E. the Brahooick MountalnsS It Um 
between lat. 27^40' and 29° 15' N., and long. ^gCFand 
69^ 30' £. Length N. to S. about 120 m ; breadth of Iti 
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habitable and fertile part a little more than GO m.; har. Elbe} but since the establishment of steam-pacbets, tbef 
log N. Sewestan (Caubul), E. and S. Slnde. and the are conveyed direct to and ft-om Hamburgh. Vessels 

E . Tbalawan. It is for the most part a plain, bounded entering the Elbe generally heave to opposite Cuxhaven 
Bserts on the N. S. and E.; and watered m several for pilots, by whom it is mostly inhabited. In summer 
lets communicating by numerous aqueducts. Soil it is resorted to by sea-b«thers. 
rich and loamy, and so exceedingly productive that it is CUZCO, an Inland dty of Peru, formerly the cap. of 
said, were it all cultivated, the crops would be more than the empire of the Incas, at the foot of some hills, having 
sufficient to supply all Beloochistan; as it I 4 , considerable an extensive valley opening to the S.E., said by Mr. 
quantities of grain, besides cotton, indigo, and oil, are Pentland to be 11,88011. above the level of the sea, about 
exported. It is alleged, but probably without foundation, 400 m. E.S.E. Lima; lat. SO* 50" S., long. 78^4' 10 " 
that rice will not grow in CutchGundava, notwithstanding W. Pop. unknown, but estimated in 1825 at 40,000, 
the luxuriance of all other crops, and the plentiful supply mostly Indians. The cathedral and convent of St. Au- 
of water. Climate oppressively hot throughout the sum- gustine are said to rank amongst the finest religious edi- 
mer, when the simoom is firequently experienced; during fices in the New World ; and it had a few years ago 6 
winter it is so mild that the chiefs and principal inhabit- churches, 8 convents, besides that of St. Augustine, 4 
ants of the adjoining W. provinces resort thither. The well-endowed hospit^, 8 monasteries, a university, and 
bulk of the tod. are Juts; there are tf few Hindoos In 8 collegiate schools. But Cusco derives most part of its 
the towns and villages, who live' by barter, transporting interest from the historical associations connected with 
grain, &c. Villages extreroeW numerous. The chief it, and firom its remains of tho architecture of the incas. 
towns are Gundava, the cap., Dadur, Bhag, and Lheree. In fact, great numbers of the private houses belong to 
iPottinger^s Travels in Setoochistan^ i. 308. 311—321. that sera; and by the size of the stones, and the fineness 
325,326. Ac.) and peculiarity of the buildings, give to the city a veuer- 

CUTTACK, a large marit. distr. of Hindostan, prov. able imposing air. The Dominican convent, a magnifl- 
Orissa, presid. Bengal, between lat. 19° 30* and 21 ° 40^ cent structure, is raised on walls that formed part of the 
N., and long. 84° 30' and 87° E.; having N. the distr. famous temple of the sun destroyed by the fanatical seal 
Midnapore and the Berar ceded districts, W. the latter, of the Spaniards. Ulloa says that the high altar stands 
S. Gaiuam, and £. the Bay of Bengal. Area 9,000 sq. m. on the very spot formerly occupied by the golilen image 
Pop. 1,984,600. It consists of three different tracts of of the sun. Upon a hill to the N. of the city are the ruins 
country, — the marshy coast, the dry central region, and of a very extensive fortress, the work of the incas, the 
the hilly country to the W. The latter abounds with walls of which are of the species named Cyclopean, and 
trees, valuable either for cabinet-work, dyeing, or var- have a striking analogy to the so-called structures found 
nish-maklng. Rivers numerous; the chief are the Ma- in various parts of Greece, Italy, &c. Some of the stones, 
hanuddy, Brahminy, Coyle, and Subunreeka; all these which are all of angular shapes, are of such an enor- 
arc of considerable size, and even the minor stseams mous size, that their weight is said to exceed 150 tons I 
swell, during the rains, to an enormous magnitude, ren- and, though no cement be used in the building, they are 
dering the construction of extensive and solid embank- so admirably jointed and fitted together that the Inter¬ 
ments necessary in many parts of the distr. The peri, stices arc hardly perceptible. It is very difficult to Ima- 
odical rains are not so early here as in Bengal; the sum- ginc how such vast blocks rould ^lave been conveyed 
mer heats are very oppressive, and the forests of Cuttoek ficnn the quarries and placed on the walls without the 
are generally highly insalubrious. They are also much aid of powerful machinery. In the plain to the S. of tho 
infested with ferocious wild animals, especially leopards: city are extensive remains of ancient edifices in the same 
and reptiles, many of which aro venomous, llicc of dif. style ; and it is said by Alcedo that a subterranean pas- 
ferent qualities, wheat and maize, in the hilly tracts, the sage led from the palace of the incas to the fortress, and 
sugar-cane, pulse, aromatic roots, spices, and dyeing- that a road was constructed from the city to Idma. 
drugs, are the chief articles of culture. Several kinds The inhab. have been described as industrious, and as 
of granite, slate, and iron ore are found, and gold dust in excelling in embroidery, painting, and sculpture. There 
the beds of the mountain torrents. The land is not os- arc manufactures of cotton, linen, and woollen stuffii,and 
scssed under the pennanent settlement, as is the case in of leather and parchment. A considerable trade Is carried 
the adjoining prov. of Bengal; but an agreement is on In these and in the products of the adjacent district, 
usually made between the government and the land- But despite all this, the markets are said by General 
holders for a certain term, the amount of the land-tax Miller to be “ very ill supplied.” 
being by no means fixed. A considerable proiiortioii of Cuzco is the most ancient of the Peruvian cities; its 
the territory in the W. or mountainous region, is in the origin dating from the sera of Manco Capac, the founder 

S ssesslon of a number of nearly independent somin- of the empire of the incas,jprobabiv in the 12th century. 

rs, each of whom maintains a kind of sovurcigu state, Fisarro took possession or it in IKM ; and was shortly 
and pays but a light tribute. A more valuable source of after besieged In it by the. whole Peruvian force. Dur- 
revenue to the government than the land-tax has been ing this siege a great part of the town was destroy^ 
the monopoly of salt, much of which, remarkable for (Afodem Traveller^ xxvlii. 289.; Voyage dc Til- 

whiteness and purity, is made on the coast of this district, miriaue^ i. 507.; Geogr. Juum. viii. 427.) 

The chief towns are Cuttack the cap., Balasore, and CYPRUS, a famous and considerable Island, in the 
Juggernaut, the seat of the celebrated temple of that N.K. angle of the Mediterranean, between Asia Minor 
name. (See Juggernaut.) Cuttack was acquired by and Syria, at present belonging to Egypt, 44 m. Sw 
the British, on tlie expulsion of the Mahrattas, and the Capa Anamour In the former, 65 m. W. Ijatakia in 
r^uctlon of the Juggernaut rajah in 1803-4. In 1817, the latter, and 330 m. E. Crete; between lat. 34° 34' 
the too rapid introduction of the revenue, and judicial and 35° 42^ N., and long. 32° 18' and 34° 37' E. Shape 
systems established in Bengal, amongst the rude and bar- somewhat oval, with a considerable promontory project- 
barous inhabitants of Cuttack, together with the evils of ing E.N.E. from the main body of the Island: greatest 
over-assessment and mismanagement, excited a rebellion length, 132 m.; average breadth from 30 to 35 m. Pop. 
in this distr., which was subdued in the' ensuing year, estimated at 70,000, of whom 40,000 are Greeks. It is 
but at the expense of much treasure, and the loss of intersected len^hways, or from E. to W., ^ a range of 
many lives. (HamiUon's E. I. Qax. 1.469—472.; Pari mountains, the highest point of which, St. Croce (an. JIf. 
Reports^ 4rc., Revenue Section.) OlyinpM\ is about 15 m. S. Nicosia. The principal 

Cuttack (Catalr, a royal residence), a town of Hin- river Pedla (an. Pedccus) consists of two main branches; 
dostan, cap. of the above distr., seat of its principal judl- it flows E. through the centre of the island, having 
cial court, Ac., on tho Malianuddy, and in the rainy season its embouchure near the ruins of Constantia, on the 
insulated by two of its branches, 220 m. S. W. Calcutta; R. coast; hut this, like most of the other rivers, is 
lat. 20° 27'N., long. 86 °O'E. Pop., a few years since, but of limited dimensions, and is nearly dried up in 
40,000. Its principal street is well built, and it has many summer. Cyprus is also otherwise ill supplied with 
houses two and three stories high, a spacious market- water, that obtained ft-om most of the wells being 
place, some handsome Mohammedan structures, and brackish. Tho principal plains lie along the banks of 
some military cantonments. The dwellings of the civil the Pedia, and the 8 . coast of the island. The climate 
establishment are dispersed over the environs. This differs in different parts: along the N. shore It is corn- 
town is secured ft-om inundation by large and solid em- paratively temperate; the winds coming firom the cold 
bankments along the river: tho value of these was suffl- mountainous districts of Asia Minor, temper the heat 
ciently proved in 1817, when during the heavy rains the in summer, and in winter produce piercing colds on 
waters erf the river rose in one night 18 ft., or 6 ft. above the mountains, which are covered with snow for several 
the general level of the town, which was only preserved months. But .it is otherwise in the plains along the 
by their means. Cuttack is said to have been a capital as 8 . and E. coasts: these consist for the most part, of 
early as the 10th century. (Uamilton. i. 472.) a whitish soil which has “ onenrive gl^, mA being 

CUXHAVEN, a sea-port town of N. Germany, imme- defended from the N. and N.W. winds by the rooun- 
diately within the sestuary of tho Elbe, on its S.W. side, tains, at the same time that they are exposed to the 

In a detached portion of territory belonging to Hamburgh, ftill sweep of the E., 8. E., and 8. winds ft-om the 

Itov^ch it is distant 55 m. W.N.^; lat. 63° 62' 21" Syrian, Arabian, and Lybian deserts, they have a higher 
N.. l*g. 8 ° 43 'E. It has about 100 houses, and 800 tempcratuie than any other place in the Levant. Dur- 
Inhalwa good harbour, with deep water, a llghtbouse, ing the summer heats malaria is frequently generated; 
and Is a quarantine station. It was formerly the rendez- and long droughts, combined with the want of industry, 
vous of most passengers to and from England and the and the neglect of irrigation, not unfirequently destroy 
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ttwcroM. The toUb tKatunllyAniitfiil and. la antU 
qulti', Cjptm waa fianouB for its and the va- 

netf and eioelleiiee of Ita pr^u($i. Even now, though 
oolb • very imaU portion of the land be cultivated, and 
thal In the moat wretched manner, the merchants of 
Lamlca annually export several cargoes of excellent 
wheat to Spain and Portu^. The best, as well m 
the moat agreeable parts of the Island in vi¬ 
cinity of Cerina and Baffli, the ancient Paphos. tSee 
Baffa.) 

Cot^ of a superior quality, is produced in trifling 
quantities; but under the Venetbns, the island annually 
exnorted about 80,000 bales. It then also exported con- 
sioerable quantities of sugar, produced flrom plantations 
of canes in the vicinity of Llmasol and Baflh. There 
are extensive forests of oak, beech, and pines; groves 
of olives and plantations of mulberries. It Is remarkable 
for the fineness of ita fruits, and its rich sweet wine, 
oil, and silk. The latter Is of two kinds, yellow and 
white, but the former is preferred. The wheat Is of 
a supmor quality, affording excellent bread; and rice, 
madder, and an endless variety of other valuable pro¬ 
ducts, might be cultivated In several parts of the island. 

The wines of Cyprus, particularly those produced 
from the vineyard balled the Commandery, from its 
haling belonged to the knights of Malta, werq formerly 
more hi^ly prised for desserts than even those of 
Crete. In the earlier part of last century, the total 
produce of the vintage'was supposed to amount to above 
8,000,000 Ballons, of which nearly half was exported; 
but now, the wine grown and exported does not amount 
to a tenth part or these quantities. ** Perhaps,** says 
Dr. Clarke, ** there is no part of the world where the 
vino yields such redundant and luscious fruit: the juice 
of the Cyprian grape resembles a concentrated essence. 
The wine of the island b famous all over the Levant. 
Englishmen, howevpr, do not consider it as a fqvouritc 
beverage; it requires nearly a century of age to ^ 
prive it of that sfckly sweetness which renders it n- 
pugnant to their palates. Its powerful aperient quality 
IS mso not likely to recommend it. When it has re¬ 
mained in bottles for 10 or 12 years, it acquires a slight 
degree of fermentation upon exposure to the air; and 
this, added to its sweetness and nigh colour, causes it 
to resemble Tokay more than any other wine. It will 
keep in casks, to which the air has access, for any 
number of years. If the inhabitants were industrious, 
and capable of turning their vintage to the best account, 
the red wine of the island might be rendered as famous 
as the white, and, perhaps, better suited for exportation.*' 
(TVoeefr. Iv. 19.) 

But the brutu despotism under which it has groaned 
for centuries, has depopulated the island, and rendered 
the few inhifoitants, it now contains, remarkable only 
for indigence, sloth, and apathy. In antiquity, the 
pop. probably fell little short of 1,000,000; and in 
1571, when ft was conquered by the Turks, it had 
a pop. of about 400,000, or nearly six times its pre¬ 
sent amount. No where. Indeed, as Mr. Kinneir has 
truly stated, is the balefol influence of the Ottoman 
dominion more conspicuous than in Cyprus, where 
it has literally turned cities into miserable vlllkges, 
and cultivated fields Into arid deserts. In describing 
his Joum^ from Iiarnica to Nicosia, Dr. Clarke ob¬ 
serves: ** The soil every where exhibited a white 

marly clay, said to be exceedingly rich in its nature, 
although neglected. The Greeks are so oppressed by 
their Turkish masters, that they dare not cultivate 
the land: the harvest would instantly be token from 
them if they did. Their whole aim seems to be to 
scrape together sufficient, in the course of the year, to 
pay their tax to the governor. The omission of this is 
punished by torture or by death : and in cases of their 
inability to supply the Impost, the inhab. fly from the 
Island. So many emigrations of this sort happen dur¬ 
ing the year, that the pop. of all Cyprus scarcely exceeds 
6(^000 persons, a number formem insufficient to have 
peopled one of its many cities. The governor resides 
at Nicosia. His appointment is annual, and as it is ob¬ 
tained by purebase, the highest bidder succeeds; each 
striving, sifter his arrival, to surpass his predecessor in 
the enormity of his exactions. From this terrible op- 

S ression* the consuls and a few other families are free, 

1 consequeoflto of a protection granted by their respec* 
tfve notions.'* {Travels, Iv. 55.; seq also to the same 
ffifoet, WaiptM^s Travels, iL 21.) 

.Mr. Kinneir states, that " the governor and the 
•rchtddiop deal more largely in coni than all the other 
people of the island put together: thiw frequently sieie 
upon the whole yearly produce, at their own valuation, 
and either export or retail It at an advanced price; nay. 
It happened more than once, during the war in Spain, 
that the whole of tiie com was purchased in this man¬ 
ner by the nerdiants of Malta, and exported without 
leiviM the lower orders a morsel of bread.** (pp. 
IflS, 10.1 We have seen no very recent accounts of the 
co ndl t to a of Cyprus, under the rule of Mebemet All} 
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but, unless the pacha have established a dilforent gu. 
vemment in It fhim what he has established in Egypt, ue 
miserable Inhabitants have gained little by the change. 

Sheep and cattle «re brm in considerable numbers. 
There is abundance of game^ such as partridges,' quails, 
woodcocks, and snipes ; there are no wild quadmpeds, 
excepting foxes and hares, but many kinds of serpents, 
and the tarantula. Clouds of locusts sometimes devasti^ 
the country. The ancientjnines of Cyprus, now wholly 
nralected, afforded large quantities of the finest copper 
Cyprism), whence, though that be very doubt¬ 
ful, the name of the island has been supposed to be de¬ 
rived : it is also said to contain ores of gold, silver, and 
other metals, and has a species of rock-crystal called 
Paphos diamond. Amianthus or asbestos of a very su¬ 
perior quality i| found near Baffii; it is flexible os silk, 
white, and more delicately fibrous than that of any other 
country. Mariti states*that a village, called Amianthus, 
existed in Cypms in his time; and it was most pro¬ 
bably the spot where the amianthus, or incombustible 
cloth, used by the ancients to wrap up the bodies of dis¬ 
tinguished persons when laid on the funeral pile, was 

S iinclpally produced. {Travels, 1. 177.) Salt is ob- 
lined by evaporation at various places on the S. coast. 
The inhab. manufacture small carpets, some silk and 
cotton fabrics, and excellent Turkey leather. Under the 
Turks this Island was divided into three sanj lacks — 
those of Bafih, Cerina, and Nicosia. Nicosia, in the 
centre of the Island, is the cap. The other principal 
towns are Lamlca, on the site of the ancient Citium, Ll¬ 
masol, Famagusta on the E., Cerina (an. Cerfnia) on the 
N., and Baffii {Paphos) on the W. coast. Even the ruins 
of most of the ancient cities mentionkl by Strabo have 
disappeared; but at Constantia, near Famagusta, Kin¬ 
neir traced th'e circ. of the ancient walls, and the foun¬ 
dations of some buildings; and at Lamica medals and 
other antiquities are frequently dug up. The remains of 
a monastery, built by a princess of the house of Lusig- 
nan, stand about 4 m. S.E. Cerina. Cyprus was origin¬ 
ally peopled by the Phoenicians, It was colonised by the 
Gre^s, and successively possessed by the F.gyptian8, 
Persians, Greeks, and Ronnans. In antiquity, it was 
as famous for the worship of Venus as Delos for that 
of Apollo and Diana. This, in fact, was the favour¬ 
ite scat of the goddess, " diva potens Cypri'* Divine 
honours are supposed to have been first paid to her at 
Paphos {see Baffa), where she had a magnificent 
temple— 


*' ubi templum 1111, centamoae Ssbaeo 
Thun oalsot mat, ■ectirana ncouilnu nolant.’* 

1. 415. 

But the whole Island was sacred to Venus; and besides 
l^phoB, other tliree cities were celebrated for her wor- 

** E»t Amathui, est odaa raphn, atque Cvdiera, 
Idaliasque domiu.” JBlmM, s. 61 . 

Hence the epithets Cyprian, Paphlan, Idalian* Ac., ap¬ 
plied to Venus. It is alleged that the ladies of the island 
are still devotedly attached to the worship of the god¬ 
dess. 

After the fall of the western empire, Cyprus formed 
part of the Bysantine empire, from which it was taken 
by the Saracens. Isaac, a prince of the Comneni family, 
having usurped the sovereignty, was dethroned, in 1191, by 
Richard 1., king of England. The latter having con¬ 
ferred the island on Guy de Lusignan, to indemnifr him 
for the loss of Jerusalem, it continue in possession of 
bis family few three centuries, or till 1480, when, on de¬ 
fault of heirs, it fell to the Venetians. Tlie Turks took 
It from them in 1571. Bregadino, the gallant defender 
of Famagusta, after exhausting every resource, at last ca¬ 
pitulated on honourable terms. No sooner, however, bad 
the place been delivered up than the capitulation was dis- 
rggarded; and Bregadino himself was skinned alive and 
impaled,—a dreadful augury of what the population was 
to suflbr under the dominion of such barbarous ruffians. 
It is now in the possession of Mehemet Ali. ( See MaritCs 
Travels iis C^yprus, passim; Clarke's Travels, iv. 11—80.; 
Kinneir's Journey through Asia Minor, |^. 176—197. 
&c. Ac.) 

CZEGLED, a large market town of Hungary, between 
the Danube and Tneiss, co. Pestb, on the high road 
between that dty and Debrecsin, 39 m. S.E. the former, 
and 84 m. W. S. W. the latter. Pop. 14,662 {Berghaus), 
chiefly Protestants. A great deal of ordinary red wine it 
made here, as weU as beer. {Oesterr* Nat, Bncy,, 4c.) 


D. 

DACCA, or DHAKA, an inland city of Hindotton, 
prov. Bengal, formerly veiy extensive, pqpuloi l and 
rich, and still one of the principal cities of the Jen^ 
presidency, and the seat of a court of circuit and appeal 
for the seven B. distr. of Benffsl. It extends, wi& iu 
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■ubilrtM, forfim. idong ariver whldi, anitlng with the and Gangef. Durlna the rainy leaion It exhlUti the 
Gangei on the one hand and the Brahmaputra on the appearance of an Inland aea, orer which the villagea, 
other, adbrdi the greatest fiKilities to commerce: lat. raised on artificial embankments, are scattered like so 
ago 42 ^ N., long. 900 17' E., 127 m. N.E. Calcutta, and many islands. The land fertilised by such extensive in- 
U6 E.S.E. Moorshedabad. Fop. probably above 200,000. undations Is extremely productive; iHit a large propor- 
Likeothernativetowns, it is a mixture of brick, thatch, tion of it Is covered with Jungle, and Infested with 
and mud houses, with narrow and crooked streets. The elephants, tigers, and other wild animals, which do con- 
bulk of the houses are so very combustible, that they are slderable damage to cultivation. These, however, are 
usually burned down once or twice a year; but bamboos, much less numerous now than formerly ; and a great 
mats, and thatch being extremely cheap, to rebuild deal of the land that had been overspread with jungle has 
them costs only a few rupees I According to Heber, latterly been cleared, and brought into cultivation. The 
Dacca is like the worst part of Calcutta, near Chitpoor, banks of the Comercolly river, one of the arms of the 
but with some really fine ruins intermingled with the Ganges, are populous, and well cultivated, producing 
huts, which cover three fourths of its area. There are rice, sugar, cotton, and indigo; a species of cotton called 
few European houses, and these mostly small and mean, banga, though not of a superior quality ,very well adapted 
compared with those of Calcutta. Some Greek build- for the fine striped muslins, for which this prov. was long 
mgs, which were the favourite reGience of the late nabob, famous, used to be grown in large quantities. The land 
vrere ruined a few years ago by the encroachments of the is. subdivided into extremely small estates; and the 
river. In the 17th century Islam Khan built a palace constant shifting of the river-courses alters their extent 
and fort hero, the ruins of which form an imposing and boundaries so much, that the assessment and col- 
object; and toward the end of the same century a lection of the revenue have always been matters of much 
grandson of Aurungsebe commenced and finished a difficulty. Dimities, cloths resembling diaper, and da- 
magnificent palace, now also in ruins. The pagodas mask linen, are now the chief manufactures. About 
are few said small, owing to the ascendancy of Mohami. half the pop. are Hindoos, and hadf Mohammedans, 
medanlsm, and almost every brick building has its Per- Slavery is pretty prevalent. These districts had formerly 
Sian or Arabic inscription. There is a small but pretty an unenviable notoriety, from the number and enormity 
Gothic English church; and a burial ground about a of the crimes committed in them, but in this respect they 
mile from the city, containing some handsome tombs, have lately very much improved. There are numerous 
both Christian and Mussulman. There are several Hindoo schools, for instruction in the Bengalee language. 
Obelisks in and around the city; and about 4 m. off religion, and laws. Chief towns, Dacca, Narraingunge, 
is a beautiful Gothic bridge, said to have been con- Soonergong, and Hqianagur. {Hamilton's Hindostan^ 1. 
structed by a Frenchman, but, like most of the other 180—183; E.I, Gax.^ i. 474—476; Mod. TVae., lx. 133.; 
public edifices, in a state of ruin. All the buildings RemrtsonAffiiirsqftheE.J. Comp.) 
beyond the inhabited portion of the city are surrounded DAHOMEY, a country of Africa, on the Guinea coast, 
by ruins and rank vegetation; and the castle, fac- of which the boundaries are far from being well defined, 
tories, and churches, of the Dutch, French, and Portu- but which is supposed to extend between about ip and 8° 
gucse, have all fallen into decay. English goods and or 9° N. lat., and from 1° to primps 39 £. long., 
manufactures, or imitations of them, are to be met with having W. Ashoutee, E. Yarriba and Benin, and S. the 
in the bazaars; but no vessels larger than small country- Atlantic Ocean. As far as has been hitherto discovered, 
built brigs come up the river, and the trade is reduced to this country is destitute of any hill whatever, and consists 
the fiftieth part of what it was. The striped and fiow- of an immense plain rising gradually from the sea to tho 
ered muslias of Dacea were fbrmerly regarded as inlmi- Kong Mountains, which are here from lAO to 200 in. 
table, and were in great request at the Mogul court, and inland. The Volta and Lnka rivers bound it on the W., 
other native Indian courts, as well as at the old court of but, excepting these, there seems to be no stream of any 
France. The manufacture was hereditary in several considerable importance. The country is, however, well 
families, but has been annihilated by the destruction of watered, and interspersed with small marshes. The 
the native courts and the wealthy native nobles. Its loss soil is wholly alluvial; not a stone is to be met with ; 
has been very generally ascribed to the importation of the surface is covered with a vegetation of unbounded 
tho cheaper muslins of England, but this is an entire luxuriance; and the beauty and excellence of the country 
mistake; it was wholly suppressed before a yard of are spoken of in terms of tho highest admiration. (See 
British muslin or calico found its way to India. The the statements of Bosinan, Phillips, Ac, in the Uistoire 
manufacture, in fact, was never carricfl on upon a large G6n4rale des Voy^es^ iv. 274, ^c.) Oranges, Umes, 
scale; and being one of luxury only, it fell with the fell guavas, and other tropical fruits, melons, pine-apples, 
of the wealthy class, who alone purchased Its products, yams, &c., grow wild; and maize, millet, and other 
(SoeafKc, p. 357.) The cotton grown in the district is grains, potatoes, indigo, cotton, sugar, tobacco, and 
now mostly exported to Englandf. There are some re- spices, are successfully cultivated. In some parts the 
spectable Greek, Portuguese, and Armenian merchants, country is covered with dense forests, the retreat of 
but Englishmen are not numerous at Dacca: the Seram- lions, hyenas, leopards, elephants, and overgrown ser- 
pore nussion has, however, had a station here since 1816; |)euts. Deer and domestic animals are plentiful. Pre- 
schools have been established at different times, and in viously to the early part of last century this country was 
1836 the government school was attended by 149 pupils, divided into a number of petty states, and is represented 
At the beginning of the present century, the proportion as having been ]>opulouB and well cultivated. The 
of Mohammedans to Hindoos was 145 to 130. The Dahomans, by whom it was overrun and laid waste, came 
country round Dacca being always covered with verdure from the Interior of the Continent They are said to be hos- 
during the dry months, it is comparatively free from pitable to strangers, brave and resolute; and these, if they 
violent heats, and is reckoned one of the healthiest sta- exist, would appear to make up the whole amount of their 
tions in Bengal. x. good qualities. Their disposition seems, from their coii- 

Daoca is comparatively modem ; it is not mentioned duct, to be a compound of that of the tiger and the spaniel, 
by Abul Fazel. From 1608 to 1639 it was the metropolis exhibiting the utmost ferocity and thirst for blood with 
of Bengal, and again attained to that dignity in IGiiy, tho the most abject servility. All the most arbitrary forms of 
commencement of the sera of its greatest splendour, eastern despotism seem to be mild and free, when rom- 
when. Judging firom its ruins, it must have vied in ex- pared with that established in this wretched country. It 
tent and wealth with the largest cities of India. Its Is singular, too, that this despotism is not founded u;)on 
decline began with the disorders consequent to the in- force and terror, nor is it connected with any thing timid 
vasions of Nadir Shah. In 1744 the establishment of a or effeminate in the character of the people. It rests on 
provincial council helped to revive it, but on the re- a blind and idolatrous veneration for the person of the 
moval of this its decay recommenced. {Hamilton's E.I. sovereign, as for that of a superior being. Me is tho 
Gok., 1. 477,478.; Mod, TVae., lx. 134—145.; EenneFs absolutemasterof the lives and properties of his subjects, 

and disposes of them at pleasure. It is a crime in the 
latter to suppose that the king eats, drinks, sleeps, or 
performs anv of the functions of an ordinary mortal. A 
sovereign of the name of Bossa having succeeded to the 
throne, caused all the persons of the same name in his do¬ 
minions to he put to death, conceiving it to be an unpar¬ 
donable presumption that any subject should..bear the 
same name with his master. The greatest lords can 
only approach the king lying flat on their feces, and 
rolling their heads in the dust. The attempts thua made 
to inspire the people with aeverence for their monarch, 
seem to have been completely successful. The Dahoman 
rushes to battle in obedience to the orders of his king 
with a blind, unthinking, brute confidence. Norris hav¬ 
ing asked a Dahoman before battle if he did not vhink 
the enemy too numerous; the latter replied, '* I think of 
my king, and then 1 dare engage 5 of the enemy myself.*' 
He declared his indifference whether he survived or noi; 
adding, ** It is not material; my head belongs to t^e 


Memoirt p* 61., &c.) 

Dacca, and Dacca Jelalpore, two distriots of Hln- 
dostan, prov. Bengal, chiefly between lat. VP and VP 
M., and long. and 91° E.: having M. the distr. 

Mymunsing, E. Tlpperah, S. Backergunge, and W. Jes- 
Bore and Raiishaye. Subjoined is a statement of the area 
of these districts, with their pop. and revenue at the 
undermentioned periods t— 



Area. 

Fop. (1828). 

Land Rev. 
(1829-30). 




L. 

Dacca 

1A70 iq. m. 

612A85 

} 40,836 

Dacca Jel^Mre 

2,585 

583,375 

V T-* - 

4,455 sq. m. 

1,095,760 

_40,8M_ 


The country is almost a dead flat, studded with lakes, 
and intersected by the two groat rivers, Brulimaputra 
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fclof, not to wnMi if he plewei to lend for It, I am 
MOOf to reiigii It i or If It it ihot throui^ In bauio, it it 
no difltoenoe to me, I am Mtltfled/' After tuch tti^ 
aenta, the reader will not be turprited to lewm that 
human rituUa fbrrn the favourite ornament in the con* 
atructioD of the palacei and templet. The hing*t deep¬ 
ly hat the floor paved with the tkullt, and the 

roof ornamented with the Jawbonet, of chleft whom he 
hai overcome in batUe. Every year a grand fettlval it 
held, which lottt for teverol weekt, and during which 
the king watert the gravet of hit ancettort with the 
blood m hottt of human victimt. The bodies of those 
unhappy men are not even interred, but are suspended 
by the feet to the walls, and left hanging till thay 
putr^. 

Perhaps, however, the most extraordinary foct con¬ 
nected with this barbarous horde is, that all the women 
are mcmopolised by the sovereign ( and that no indi¬ 
vidual can possess himself of either a wife or a concubine 
except by ^ft of, or purchase from, the king *, and whether 
the lady be young or old, handsome or the reverse, the 
must be equally acceptable to the slave to whom she is 
given or soldi The king keeps, of course, a goodly 
seraglio for himself; and at his death his wives and con¬ 
cubines fUl to murdering each other, till the carnage be 
straped by the Interference of the new king. After these 
statements, it will only appear consistent and natural 
that the i/ger should be the piincipal/e/fcde, or object of 
worship, among the Dahomans 1 

We are glad to have to add that, despite their ferocity, 
this most drtestable of barbarian hordes has been checks 
in its devastating course. A number of the petty states 
it had subdued have emancipated themselves; and it 
appears probable that the sovereign of Dahomey is now 
tnbutaiy to the sovereign of Yarriba. 

Next to Abomey, the cap. and residence of the king, 
about 80 m. inland,rWhydah, Ardrah, Aoona, Calmina, 
&c., are the chief towns or villages. {Ritter's Africai 
Daitert History qf Dahomey i Bowdi^t ^c. s Norris.) 

DALECARLIA, a prov. of Sweden, which see. 

DALKEITH, a bor. of barony and market-town of 
Scotland, co. Mid-Lothian, on the road from Edinburgh 
to Coldstream, 6 | m. S.E. Edinburgh, on a peninsular 
neck of land between the N. and S. Esks, which unite 
about a mile B. from the town, and fall into the Frith of 
Forth at Musselburgh. Pop. (1838) It is a clean, 

well-built town; the principal street, which is wide and 
handsome, runs from E. to W., and there are several 
subordinate streets. Us public buildings are,—a pa¬ 
rish church (an old Gothic edifice, used as a collegiate 
church before the Reformation), three chapels belong- 
Ing to Presbyterian dissenters, and one belonging to 
the Indqwndents. An elegant new parish church is 
now being built (1888). Dalkeith has long been eminent 
for its educational institutions, particularly its classical 
school. A subscription library established in 1798, con¬ 
tains 8,800 vols.. In 1835 a scientific association was 
formed for procuring the delivery of popular lectures 
on setenee, which has hitherto been eminently suc- 
oeufol. This town, like other burghs of barony, pas 
originally under the exclusive management of the 
bai^ or superior and his bailie; but, in 1760, an act 
of parliament was obtained, appointing certain trus¬ 
tees to superintend the paving, cleaning, and lighting the 
streets, to supply the burgh with water, and to provide a 
revenue for these purposes by imposing a small tax on 
the ale, porter, ana beer consumed in tlie parish. The 
power of the baron or his bailie is now very limited both 
as to civil and criminal matters. Dalkeith is cbicfiy ce¬ 
lebrated for its grain market, which is held every Thurs¬ 
day, and is reckoned the largest market of the kind in 
Scotlaad. The quantity of the different kinds of grain 
exposed for sale in the market for the year ending July 
1 .1889, was as follows: — wheat, 10 ,l%h 4 quarters; bar¬ 
ley, 16^ do.; oats, 43,830| do.; peis ana beans, 1,8213 
do.: In all, 71,475| quarters. The sales this year, how¬ 
ever, wore greatly below the average, which is about 
KNMIOO quarters. There is another market of consider, 
able extent held here every Monday for the sale of meat, 
flour, and pot-barley. There are in the town or imme¬ 
diate vldnity, extensive flour and com mills, both on the 
N. and S. Esks, abrewenr, an iron-foundry, a tannery, 
and currying works, lliera are no fewer than five 
brandi banka 4n the town. The burgh is distinguished 
by the number of Its shops and the extent of business 
done in them; drcumstonces that result frmn the emi. 
Bence of Its grain and other markets. The Dalkeith 
and Edinburgh railroad, which connects these towns, 
was coBunenced in 1887, ai^ opened for goods and pas- 
aengers in 1881. Bramfo lines nave since been formed, 
leami^ to Forlbbello and Leith on the one hand, and 
Fmer-vow, near Musselburgh, on the other. The 
Dum of Buecieuch has, at hu own expense, brought 
the Da^lth liq|B into the centre of the burgh, and is 
{HTojaiBStog it, by a splendid viaduct over the N. Bsk, 
GOtomunicate with coal mines in that 
V^er. The overage number of passengers carried 
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onmuflly on this railroad is 800,000. The average amount 
of coal so conveyed is 120,000 tons. Coal atiounds through¬ 
out the whole neighbourhood of Dalkeith. Dalkeith 
Palace, tho principal residence of the Duke of Buccleuch 
in Scotland, Is within 300 yards of tho E. termination of 
the town. This palace, which formerly belonged to the 
Douglasses Earls of Morton, was acquired, in 1G42, by 
the noble femily of Buccleuch, who still retain it, and are 
superiors of the burgh. Anne, heiress of BiUTleuch, was 
married to the famous Duke of Monmouth, a natural son 
of Charles II., and who was beheaded for rebellion in 
1685. George IV., on his visit to Scotland in 1822, re¬ 
sided in Dalkeith House. The parliamentary electors of 
the burgh unite with the county constituency in return¬ 
ing a member to the H. of C. {Obtained from local in¬ 
formation.) 

DALMATIA (an. psgt of///grfrttm), a marit. country 
of Europe, being the most S. prov. of the Austrtcui empiro 
comprising a long and narrow territory lying along the 
N.B. shore of the Adriatic, and numerous islands in that 
soa, between lat. 42° 8 ' and 44° 55' N., and long. 14°8(F 
and 19° E., having N. Hungarian Croatia; £. Turkish 
Croatia, Herzegorina, and Montenegro; and S. and>W. 
the Adriatic: length of the continental portion, N.W. to 
S.E.,240 m.: breadth greatest towards the N., wlicre 
it averages nearly 40 m.; but It tapers thence gradually 
to its S. extremity, and in its lower half is never more 
than 15 m. in width. Area about 6,800 sq. m. (273*7 
Germ.). Pop. (1837) 882,285. Dalmatia is generally 
mountainous. The Dinaric Alps bound it on the E., and 
the whole country Is interserteu in a direction parallel tq 
the coast by some of their subordinate ranges, the 
highest point of which, Mount Biocova, near lat. 43°30*, 
is 4,856 ft. in elevation. Here, as elsewhere, the Dinaric 
Alps are chiefly of calcareous formation, and hill of 
clefts and ravines; they are rugged, and often destitute 
of soil, in consequence of which the country lias in 
most parts a sterile and desolate aspect. Narrow valleys 
are abundant, but plains of any extent few. There 
are numerous small lakes, and one of a tolerable size, 
near Zara; but, generally speaking, Dalmatia is ill 
watered. The principal river, the Narenta, in the 
has not a course of more than 15 m. in the Austrian 
territory; the other chief rivers are, the Zcrinagna, 
Kerka, and Cettlna, but none is of any great size, j'ho 
Cettina is remarkable for a fine cascade, 170 ft. in alti¬ 
tude. The coast is indented with numerous harbours, 
of which those of Cattaro, Sebenico, and Ragusa, are the 
best; it has also numerous headlands, and is fenced b^ a 
great number of elongated islands, lying in a direction 

S arallel to the shore. The principal are, Arbc, Pago, 
sola Grossa, Brazza, Lesina, Curzola, Lissa, MeKda, 
&c.; they are mountainous, and present the same 
general aspect as Continental Dalmaua. llie climate is 
wanner than in any other part of tho Austrian dominions. 
In the S. the date-palm flourishes in the open air, and 
the olive grows in the lowlands every where througiiout 
the country. Frost and snow are almost unknown in the 
plains and valleys, and are of very short duration in the 
mountains: the mean temp, of the year at Ragusa Is 
570 3 # Fahrenheit. The winter is limited to six weeks oi 
pretty constant rain; yet, on the whole, less rain falls in 
Dalmatia than in any other prov. of the empire, mid the 
country often suffers from cxceu of drought. Except in 
the marshy tracts along the shore, the air is pure and 
salubrious. In 1837,tlierewere225,719acre8 of arable land, 
140,702 acres in vineyards, and 40,060 acres in meadows 
and gardens. Agriculture is in every respect extremely 
backward. Maize and barley are the prlnciiial kinds of 
grain cultivated; but not two ttilrds of the com nc^s- 
sary for home consumption is grown: the rest of the 
quantity required comes mostly from Turkey and Hun¬ 
gary. The Dalmatian wines are strong and deiqi- 
coloured, but are apt to acquire a taste from the leathern 
flasks in which they ore kept. They, however, bear 
transport well, and considerable quantities are sent to 
Flume, Trieste, and Venice. The total quantity pro¬ 
duced annually, is oflBcially estimated at 8328,000 gallons. 
Fruits are abundant and excellent. Figs may be con¬ 
sidered the chief staple of Dalmatia; they grow without 
culture all along toe coast, but the best are those of 
Lesina. During their period of maturity, figs make a 
large part of the food of the village f^., and about 
846,000 iibbre are annually exported. The climate is 
highly suitable for the olive, and the oil is better than 
that produced in most parts of Italy. Nearly 17,000 cwt. 
are annually obtained. Cattle-breeding is not pursued 
to any great extent, and the breeds are mostly inferior, 
lire stock in 1887 has been estimated at 14,000 horses, 
91,000 black catUe, 713,000 sheep, and 450,000 goats. 
The wolf, wild dog, fox, and lynx, are amongst the wild 
animals; game (excepting deer) abounds, as do waterfowl 
and birds of pr^. The anchovy and tunny fisheries are 
important, thoiign not so much so as during the lasfWn- 
tury: at present they fomlsh employment to about w ,000 
inhab. Dried and smted fish form an important article of 
connnerce. There oi'e some coral fisheries, of which that 
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near Sebeuioo li the chief. The flch caught in the lahef, 
&o. form a chief part’of the subtfstence of many of the 
inhab. Excellent timber for thlp-bulldlng and other 
piupoiec abounds In tho Interior; but Its next to uielcM 
n»in the absolute want of roads, canals, or navigable 
rivers, to convey it to the sea. The large forests which 
formerly existed on the coast have been cut down, and 
^at pan of the country is now almost bare of wood. 
The attention of tlie Austrian government is now, how* 
ever, directed to the forest economy of the prov., in the 
view of supplying the dockyards at Flume and Venice 
with Dalmatian timber. Coal is found in several parts, 
and considerable quantities are exported to Trieste. 
Ship-building, and the distillation of maraschino and 
rosi^Hot are the chief branshes of manufacturing industry. 
Maraschino is extensively consumed at Vienna, and it 
is well known in this and most other countries. Be¬ 
sides these, a few articles of primary necessity only are 
manufactured; for all others, the inhab. are oblig^ to 
have recourse to the neighbouring countries. This prov. 
enjoys the important advantage of being placed with¬ 
out the Austrian customs line, the duty on foreign goods 
imported being only 3^ per cent, ad valorem. But the 
strictness with which quarantine regulations are enforced 
have gone far to nullify the important beneBts that would 
otherwise have resulted from this valuable privilege. 
The Dalmatians are amongst the best sailors of the 
Adriatic. In 1837 they had 410 vessels, of the burden 
of 14,435 tons, of which about two thirds belonged 
to Ragusa. This country is divided into four circles, 
named after their respective capitals, Zara, Spalatro, 
Kagusa, and Cattaro: the last two circles are sepa¬ 
rated from the rest of Dalmatia, and from each other, 
1^ two narrow slips of land belonging to Turkey, which 
stretch down to the sea-coast. The other chief towns 
arc, Sebenico, Tran, and Macafhea. Zara is the cap., 
and seat of the governor and council of the prov. 

in 1837, the pop., with the marriages, births, deaths. 


CitjrorZara 
Circle of Zara • 
Spalatro • 
Ragaaa - - 

Cattaro 

Military . . 


The inhab. of Dalmatia are Slavonians of the same 
race with the Cronttanf, Servians, and Bosnians. The 
names of their rivers, mountains, &c. are all Slavonic, 
and that of the country itself expresses the most re- 
motely situated tribe.* The vicinity of, and constant 
Intercourse with, the Italian liarbours, has introduced 
the use of the Italian language amongst the commercial 

E art of the inhab., as German is the principal toimuc 
eard amongst the civil and military official circles. The 
number of Italians settled in the country is estimated by 
Blumenhach at 37,000. Some descendants of Hungarian 
families are found amongst the nobility of the N. 
circles, and the Jews, who are not very numerous, 
are said to descend from the exiles of that nation 
driven from Spain in 1502. Near Verlika and in other 
parts, xtnzan', or gipsies, are found. Even amongst 
the Slavonic inhabitants different tribes are distin¬ 
guishable. The most backward, in point of civilisation, 
are the Morlacchi, the mounUdneers of the circles of 
Zara and Spalatro. They are addicted to a nomadic 
kind of life, and wander about os shepherds, sleeping in 
summer in the open air. The comforts of the agri¬ 
culturist and fishermen are few, as is usually the case 
in warm climates: their houses are small and badly I 
built, and /bralture is mostly dispensed with. Fish and 
vegetables are the chief articles of nourishment, and i 
both are abundant. The dress of the inhab. of the coast I 
consists in blue tight pantaloons, a blue waistcoat, and in 
winter a spencer, with a coarse brown cloak shaped like 
that of the Italian boatmen. The mountaineers wear a | 
linen dress in summer, and in winter throw their sheep¬ 
skins about their shoulders, which are proof against all 
the vldssitudes of the weather. The inhab. are gene¬ 
rally active, courageous, and of qdick perception; but, 
until they came under the Austrian sceptre, were not 
only neglected, but living on terms of constant warfare 


things the recent border feuds are an inheritance. The 
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The tnhab. are Rom. Cath., except about one fifth 
part who belong to the Greek church, and a few Jew# 
gipsies, &c. t there are no Protestants. 

It would appear. Judging from the returns, that this is 
the most priest-ridden country of Europe. It has, be¬ 
sides a whole army of regular clergy, no fewer than 6,251 
monks, and 1,719 nuns ! The consequences kre precisely 
what might have been expected : education and morality 
being at a lower ebb here than in any other part of the 
Austrian empire I In 1837, the prov. had 

HCholan. 

2 Colleges (1 theological, and 1 of arts) with 90 

3 Grammar-schools - - - 338 

1 Ladies* school ‘ - - - M 

1 Boarding-school for boys •• S3 

1 Ditto for priests - - • • 14 

fil Primary schools for both sexes • fi,6M 
Number of children who in that year were returned as 
able to go to school, 17,978; so that those at school do 
not amount to l-4th part of those who should be there I 
The criminal accusations in 1837, amounted to 623; 
making, with the remainder from the previous year, 999. 
Of these only 674 were decided during the year, of which 


were: 

— 




Pop. 

Pop. per 




Ger.Mi. 

Mile; 

Mar. 

Births. 

Deaths. 

6,744 


62 

318 

283 

1«6,649 

935 

1,167 

4,656 

3,490 

156,H27 

1,683 

1,960 

1,062 

4,983 

1,6.50, 

3,341 

49,458 

349 

848 

3.1,801 

889 

19.'. 

A96l 

669 

8,806 

- 

10 

18' 

109 

382,985! 

1,707 

2,845 

12,521 

8,740 


less strongly than the shaven heads of some of the moun¬ 
taineers, of the affinity, in'descent and in manners, exist¬ 
ing b^een the Slavonic tribes that Inhabit both sides 
of tho mountains. 

Sr Sm Murmy* Otigim qf Lamiguiigtt, &e. 


rlty, 1; thieving and swindling, 32; robbery, 6; r^ie, 1; 
breach of sanatory regulations, 3; murder, 7; cutting 
and maiming, II; arson, 14; other crimes, 22. 

Dalmatia diflbrs from the other prove, of the Austrian 
empire, in having no provincial diet or representative 
assembly; but certain of its towns and some districts, 
especially that of Pogllsza near Spalatro, retain their 
own junsdiction, and the same privileges they pos¬ 
sessed before their union with Austria. The hlgnest 
authority in Dalmatia is the governor, who resides 
at Zara, the scat of the GubemAtm. In this city 
the court of appeals, and the highest criminal court 
are established, with dependent courts in the four circle 
towns, Zara, Spalatro, Ragusa, and Cattaro. Each efrelo 
has several districts, the chief magistrate in which is 
named prator, and takes cognizance of Judicial and 
police affiiirs, besides directing the rural economy of tho 
district. The districts divide into greater and lesser 
parishes or communes t under headborougbs (C’api villa 
and Podcsta) who receive no salary, but are exempted 
from the Ro^t (public service work), as are also the 
Sardarit a description of gens-d'armes^ formed by the 
government out of the armed peasantry which, during 
tlie war, had lived upon a very indcjiendent footing. 
The guarding of the frontiers towards Turkey is an 
Important charge In Dalmatia, and a strict watch is also 
kept along the coast. For purfioses of trade, 6 bazaars or 
markets are held on the frontier, and 7 rastells,^r par- 
latoria, at intervening stations. Lazarets are established 
at Zara, Spalatro, Ragusa, and Castelmono. 

Dalmatia formed, from the commencement of the 12th 
century down to 1419, a portion of the kingdom of 
Hungary: at the last-named epoch it passed under the- 
sway of the Venetians, who hud made themselves mas¬ 
ters of Ragusa nearly 100 years previously. During the 
16th and T7th centuries this country was the constant 
seat of wars between the Venetians and Turks, until 
it was finally conquered by the latter, who held it till 


E ive up Dalmatia to the French, who incorporated it 
to the kingdom of Italy. Napoleon made it a duchy, 
and conferred the title of duke of Dalmatia on Marshal 
Soult. On the downfall of Napoleon it reverted to 
Austria. {Oesterr. Nat. Eneye. ; Fortis's Travels ; and 
private information ftom Vienna.) 

DAMASCUS (called by the natives Es-Sham, an. 
Dimeshkt Hcb. Damasekt Greek Aafuinssr), a city of 
Syria, cap. of an important pachalic of the same name, 
and the virtual metropolis of Syria, In a plain at the K. 
foot of the Anti-Llbanus, about 180 m. S. by W. Aleppo; 
lat. 330 27' N., long. 36® 2 .V E. Pop. from 120,000 to 
160,000, of whom 12,000 are Christians, and as many J^s. 
A splendid mosque of great antiquity, the construction 
of which is disputed by Christians and Miissulmans, is 
the chief architectural ornament. The form of the 
building (a cross), with a similarity in arrangement to 
the sac^ edifices of Italy, seems to evince Its Christian 
origin, while tho abundance of Saracenic omamentt 

E rove that the Arabs, if not its founders, have contri. 

uted extensively to its decoration. It is 650 ft. in 
length, by 150 in width ; a fountain pliws in the midst at 
a magnificent court, and the pillars and other ornaments 
are superb. A skull, said to be that oS the Baptist, and 
his sepulchre, give such sanctity to this mosque, that It 
is death for even a Mohammedan to enter the room 
where the relics are kept. A Christian is liable to the 
bastinado for merely looking into the court; and the 
western world is indebted Tor its knowledge of the 
interior of the building to the works of All Bey and 
Buckingham, who, in their character of Mussulmans, 
were allowed to inspect what no known Christian Is |Mr* 
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» mfpnmh. Thera ara naira other noim. 
I to 4U Ber (ii. IG6.) a^ddlwm 
mworto of hotfee i but RobfiiMm (if* fiftb) 
'JM'ohly MM epleiHUd tbaa thoio of Gemitto- 
, ThohaMan araestreneW suaMroua, and well 
acqnHed arllh merchandlMi but toe priyate reaideneet 
of toe gentry ara, after all, toe meet striking obiecM to 
a etrenger, not for their osterlor appearance, which pre- 
amts nothing but a gloomy wall or mud, or sun-dried 
brlekSt but for the comUnation of convenience, magni- 
floenoe, and taste, which mark the interior arrangements, 
and realise all that can be imagined of eastern splen¬ 
dour. SOO,000 piastres (8,0001.) » sometimes expended 
on the fittings up of a singie apartment. There are 81 
khans, or establitoments for the reception of merchan¬ 
dise, and that of Hussein Pacha, built of alternate layers 
of black and white marble, with its fbuntain, arcades, 
and corridors, is a very beautifol and imposing object. 
A mosoue of dancing dervishes deserves notice, less as 
one of the principal edifices of the town, than flrom the 
singular contrast in the occupations of its Inmates, who, 
evera Friday (the Mohammedan Sunday), pirouette and 
twirl themselves about from morning till night, while, 
during the other six days, they are industrious silk 
weavers. ■ Thera ato also Greek, Maronite, Syrian, 
and Armenian diurches, 3 convents of Franciscan' 
monks, and 8 Jewish synagogues. Hospitals nume¬ 
rous ; toe principal, in which great numbers of sick and 
lame poor are lod^ and fed gratuitously, is a fine 
building, with a mosque belonging to it. There are 
about to large schools for children, a great number of 
smaller ones, besides which public lectures are given 
daily in the great mosque, and in some others, but 
aducatimi is confined to the religion and laws of Mo- 
hammed.e The scrot, or palace of the pacha, is a 
large forttoed building in the centre of the city. The 
latter is surrounded by walls and towers, but they are 
in a half ruinous state, and pressed upon by extensive 
suburbs on every side. 

Damascus is essentially a commercial town; toOmer. 
chants ara permanently settled in it, besides which 
there are ISO tanners, 47 painters, 22 printers, and 36 
dyers of various stuift; 120 silk dyers (all Jews), 34 silk- 
winders, 743 dealers in damask cloth, 211 grocers, 19 
warehouses of cotton thread, 68 tobacco-manufoctories, 
79 saddlers, 11 tent-sellers, 47 coppersmiths, 60 iron¬ 
mongers, 64 fiirrlers, 70 furriers, 98 facemen, 140 bakers, 
W millers, 94 corn-merchants, 182 coffee-houses, 32 con- 
factomers, 189 butchers, 184 barbers, 71 tailors, 6 watch¬ 
makers, 6 bookbinders, 6 paper-merchants, 43 pipc-ma- 
nnfkcturars, 900 dealers In handkerchiefs and fancy 
artides, 160 dealers in tobacco and cofibe, 4 glass-houses, 
4 soap-makers, 143 weavers, 600 public cooks, 59 public 
baths, apd 19 armourers. In regard to the last, it may 
be remarked that the ancient celebrity of Damascus 
sabres has very much declined, but they still bear a good 
name. Saddlery, cabinet-work,Jewellery, and silk, are 
now the staple manufactures. Foreign trade is carried 
on, by the great Mecca caravan, which, in peaceable 
tImeL departs once a year i the Bagdad caravan, which 
usually performs 3 or 3 journeys a year; the Aleppo 
caravan, 8 or 8 times a month; and by several small 
caravan! to Belrout, Tripoli, Acre, Ac., which arrive and 
depart dally. Belrout is reckoned the port of Damas¬ 
cus. This dty Is watered by 2 rivers, the Barroda and 
Flcbee, whidi, after uniting, divide again into 7 branches, 
agdn re-nnite, and finally deposit their waters in a 
bike (Lake of the Meadow), which has no outlet. 
This abundant supply and natural dlllUsion of water has 
rendered the netgnbouchood of Damascus very fertile. 
The inhabitants do not remembm’ a year of scardty: 
wheat, barley, hemp, with every kind and variety of 
fruit, ara produced in almost unlimited abundance, and 
the garden^ or enclosures, form a forest of trees, and a 
laln^th of hedges, walls, and ditches, of more than 81 
m. m dre. The natives speak with delighjb of the beauty 
ofthefrbome, especially as seen from the hills behind 
Balahidi,* huge villa^ on the N.; but according to 
Dr. Bidianlson (IL 481.), the scenery is inferior to that 
seen from toe summits of Highgate, Hampstead, and 
Bkhpumd hills. The dimate of Damascus is mild; 
thasumniUs of the Antl-Llbanus are covered with per¬ 
petual snow, which sometimes falls In the city. The 
peoide ara am to enjoy good health, but blindness is 
frbMhUy prevalent, icA leprosy, fever, and dropsy, are 
cenmion. The nlajpie, however, is almost unknown, 
and the ordinaiy duration of life is said to be from 70 to 
ao years, but that, no doubt, is exaggerated. 

Iwmaswis la very anoi»t: it is mentioned in Gen. 
xlv. 15. as existing 1918 years a.o., and was than, as 
sUbsaquentiy. probably the capital of an Independent 
Byrlaa kingdom. It was submied David (8 8am. 
vUI. 6.), butraeovered its independence, if not earlier, at 
Itokt dimog.toe rd^ of Solomon. (1 Kings, xi. 94.) It 
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than baeaim too capital of the kingdom of Ben-haded 
1 ^ hb succassors (1 Kings, xv. tfi.), and remained so 
till its subjugation by Tid^-PUeier, about 742 a. c.. a 
IKtio before toe downfUl of its rival Samaria. (9 Kings, 
xvi, 9.) F)rom this time it followed the fortunes of the 
rwt oj Syria, fidllng successively undsw the power of tho 
Persians, Greeks, and Romans. As a Roman city, it 
attained great erolDenoe, and figures very conspicuously 
in the history of the aportle Paul. (Acts, ix.) 

Damascus was taken by the Saracens in G38, after a 
siege of 7 months, and was for many years the cap. of 
the Uialifate. It was unsuccessfiiliy besieg^ by the 
crusaders in 1148, captured by Timour Bee or Tamerlane 
in 1400, and destroyed Iw aui accidental fire in the fol. 
lowing year. In 1616 it roll into the hands of the Turks, 
who rdained it till 1832, when it was captured by 
Ibrahim Pacha, in whose hands It now remains. 

Damascus is remarkable as being the only city of the 
East which has not dwindled from Its former greatness, 
lu pop. seems to be as groat now as ever; while 
Babylon, Nineveh, Palmyra, &c. have wholly vanished, 
and Antioch, Aleppo, &c. are, os it were, the shadows 
only of their ancient gloiy. 

.Damascus is one of the sacred cities of the Mohiim- 
medans, and its inhab. have the character of being the 
most intolerant and fanatical of all the prophet's fol¬ 
lowers. Till within these 6 years, the appearance of a 
Frank costume was the signal for a riot. Christians 
and Jews were alike prohibited from riding any beast 
but an ass (in 1807 even this was forbidden); and the 
appointment of an English consul in 1631 caused an in¬ 
surrection, which lasted several months. The conquests 
of Ibrahim Pacha have produced a great change, if not 
in the foeliiigs of the people, at least in their mode of 
exhibiting them. Christians of all sects and Jews walk 
in procession, openly rejoicing in the avowed protection 
of the present government, exposed only to the fanpotent 
threats of those who, retaining the will, have lost the 
power to annoy them. In spite, however, of their genersil 
intolerance, most travellers bear honourable testimony 
to the hospitality of the Damascenes. (William oj 
TyrCt p. 303. et teq^ Adrichomiug^ Ter. Sanc.^ pp. 
81—84.; Abul-Fcdttt Tab. Syr^ pp. 100.171.; Maundrcll, 


164^179.; Votneu, li. 226—232.; Ali Bey, ii. 261— 
i2.; Richardson, if. 460—497.; Mtchaud el Potthdat, 
Cor. (TOr, vi. 148—236.; Robinson, ii. 217—230.; Uobr, 
ii. 1-80.; Addison, 11. 92—196.) 

DA MAUN, a roarlt. town of Hindostan, prov. Giyrat, 
belonging to the Portuguese, 82 m. N. Bombay, and 16 
m. S.S.W. Surat; lat. 20° 20' N., long. 17P 58' K. Pui». 
6 ,000.? It stands on the banks of a small river, which m 
spring tides, during the S.W. monsoon, has from 18 to 
20 ft. water. The buildings of the town are mostly 
whitened, and give It a handsome appearance from the 
sea: .its walls are Incapable of defence, and Its stretds 
narrow and dirty. It contains several churches and 
convents, and a Paraee temple, in which it is ofilrmed a 
sacred flame brought from Persia has been kept up for 
1,200 years. It has a roadstead, where vessels lie 3 m. 
off shore in 8 fathoms water. Damaun is must celebrated 
for its docks and ship-building: its ships wear well, and 
sail well before the wind, but some time since they were 
too short for their breadth, so that they laboured in n 
head sea. Damaun was taken by the Portuguese in irt31, 
and has belonged to them ever since. (Hami/lon's E. J. 
Gax., i. 479.; Viet. GS^apAique.) 

Damaun, a large distr. of Affghanlstan, now sulmrdi- 
nate to the Maharajah of the Pupjab.but formerly belong¬ 
ing to Caubul; between lat. 3P and 34^ N., and lung. 
69^ 30' and 72P E., bounded S. by Sungur, in Sindc, W. 
by the Solimaun Mountains, N. by the salt range diverg¬ 
ing from the latter, and £. by the Indus. Along the 
banks of the latter the coimtiT is a plain hereof grass, the 
soil apparently composed of the slime deposited by tho 
river, by which it is regularly inundated; in the S. parts, 
especially, a good deal of this flat ground Is overspread 
with low, thick tamarisk jungles, atviunding ih wild 
boars, hog deer, and game of all sorts. Bound tho vil¬ 
lages large woods of date trees are often seen, but no 
other trees of any sise; where there is cultivation tho 
country is rich, but by for the greater part of it is waste. 
The central parts ore composed of arid sandy plains, 
divided by hill-ranges, and depending entirely upon rain 
for cultivation: the more uneven country skirting the 
W. mountains Is more fertile, and produces wheat, baj- 
ree, jowaree, and other Indian grains* The winter in 
Damaun is cooler than in Hindostan, but the beat of 
snmmw is extrame. This flistr. is inhabit^ by various 
turbulent clans, principally Juts and Belooches, living In 
perpetual contention with each other, and #ho, having 
been at a distance from the seat of government, had 
never rendered much more than a nonUnal obedience to 
the Caubul sovereten. Some of the Damaun tribes are 
nomadic, others fixed agriculturists, and m^y are 
shepherds, the country In many parts yielding good pas- 
turo land. jEfoAifWfone's Cguhta, i. 63—72 ) 
DAMIETTA, a town of Lower Egypt, the third in 



DAMIETTA (OLD). 

nnk, pop*, and importance In the countrr, on the 
B. bank of the branch of the Nile bearing its name, 
6 m. S. from Its mouth (the anc. Phatniticum Ot* 
tiuM), 80 m. E. Rosetta, and 97 m. N.N.E. Cairo. Lat 
310 35 « 43 #/ long. 31° 49' 30" E. Pop. has been stated 
at30,000; but this is probat^much overrated. Theiiihab. 
are principally natives of Egypt, with a few Syrians and 
Levant Greeks. A bend in tlio river gives to the town 
a somewhat crescent shape. It is Irregularly and ill 
built; though there are some good mosques, several 
bazaars, and some marble baths. Some of the better 
sort of houses, which are of brick, have terraces and 
pavilions; and such as are near the Nile, have little 
ports, whence to embark on the water; but there are no 
open spaces, nor buildings, worthy of much notice, and, 
generally speaking, it is but a collection of miserable 
mud hovels. The Pacha has lately established a schrMil 
for infantry officers, with 400 pupils; as well as an exteiu 
sivc collection of buildings for drying, husking, and 
cleaning rice, some mills, and a cotton factory. The 
latter supplies a great deal of coarse cotton cloth, which 
forms the wear of the ^bouring classes. The bar at the 
mouth of^hls branch of the Nile prevents the access ol 
any large vessels to the town; so that merchant ships 
have to lie outside the bar, and load and unload by' 
means of small Greek craft, Egyptian ^erms, and other 
vessels of from 30 to GO tons burthen. But, despite these 
difficulties, Damietta, previously to the sway of Me- 
hemet All, had a considerable trade: his commeicial 
system has, however, transferred tlie greater part of it 
to Alexandria. Its chief article of export is the rice 
grown in its neighbourhood, which is the best in Egypt. 
Dried fish of the Lake Munzaleh, dates from the nu> 
merous plantations round the town, witii cofTee, beaus, 
and linen, are the other principal articles of export. 
Most European nations still retain vice-consuls here. 
It has a governor, and a municipal administration similar 
to that of Cairo and Alexandria. 

Damietta (Old) (anc. ThainaUis)^ from which the 
present towit originated, stood about 4 m. to the N., 
where some of its ruins are still distinguishable. 
Under the Saracens, It was one of tiie most commercial 
and wealthy towns of Egypt. It was thrice taken by the 
Christians;—by Roger, king of Sicily; by John of 
Brienne, and the crusaders; and by Louis IX. of 
France in 1249. I^ouis being soon after made prisoner by 
the Saracens, the town was delivered up for his ransom; 
upon which, the Saracens, to prevent future attacks, 
partially blof:kcd up the mouth of the river by sinking 
vessels laden with stones in the channel; and having 
levelled Thamaltis with the ground, forced its inha¬ 
bitants to remove to the present town. (MS. Account 
4tf Damietta ; Diet. Giographique^ $c.) 

DANTZIC (Germ. Danzig; Pul. Gdansk), an im¬ 
portant commercial city, sea-port, and stronghold of the 
Prussian states, Prussia Proper, cap. reg. and circ. of 
same name, on the left bank of the Vistula, about 3 in. 
from its mouth; lat. 84° 20' 4ft" N., long. 18° 38' E. 
Pop. (». miUtary) In 1834, 55,400; in 1838, 56,257. 
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ft it traversed by the small rivers Motlau and Ko- 
daune, and is very strongly fortified. It is HI bulls, 
and the streets are narrow, irregular, and gloomy. The 
cathedral church of St. Mary is the pnndpid public 
building; it was finished in 1508, and has a fine brass 
font and a magnificent picture of the last judgment. The 
town-house, arsenal, and the Arthush^ or exchange, 
also deserve notice. There are 15 Lutheran churches 
and chapels, 4 Catholic churches and a chapel, 2 syna¬ 
gogues, an English church, &c., with several monas- 
teries and convents. It has a gymnasium, two grammar- 
schools, and many inferior schools, with schools of navi¬ 
gation, midwifery, and commerce; a school of arts and 
trades, a good public lll)rary, an observatory, a museum, 
a society of natural. philosophy, ftc., an orphan and 
foundling hospital, a large workhouse, and various hos¬ 
pitals. Within the last few years a number of friendly 
and charitable societies have been established. . 

Dantzlc Is the seat of the provincial aiithorlUos, of a 
court of appeal for the circle, a council of adraii^ty, a 
tribunal of commerce, a provincial txiard of taxation, Ac. 
It has a vast number or distilleries and breweries, the 
latter of wiiich produce tiie black-bcer in such general 
demand $ it has also large establishments for grinding 
flour, with dye-works, sugar-refineries, and manufac¬ 
tures of fire-arms, tobacco, silks, vitriol, Ac., and some 
Jewellery business. The harbour, called l^eufahuoasser. 
Is at the mouth of the river; but vessels drawing 8 or 
9 ft. come up to the city. Being tlie emporium of the 
extensive and fruitful countries traversed by the Vistula 
and its affluents, Dantzlc has a very extensive commerce; 
and is at the head of all the corn-stiipping porU, not of 
Europe only, but of tiie world. Wlieat forms the prin¬ 
cipal .article of export; it is of the best quality, and very 
large quantities are exported, as many as 650,000quarten 
having been shipped lu a single year. There is ^so a 
large exportation of flour, rye, barfry, pease, and oats, 
with timber inferior only to that of Momel, linseed and 
ra|K‘sced, staves, pearl asties, bones, zinc, flax and hemp, 
Ittiens, feathers, 4>eer and spirits, Wool, Ac. The prin¬ 
cipal articles of import consist of woollens, cottons, and 
other manufactured goods, colonial produce, dye-stuffs, 
wine, oil, spice, fi uit, salt, furs, Ac. The usual depth of 
water at the river’s moutli is from 13 to 14 ft.; but in the 
roads, wliich arc protected by the long, low, narrow 
tongue of land culled the Heel, there is good anchorage 
for ships of any burden. The greater part of the trade 
of Dantzlc is in the hands of foreigners, particularly the 
English. In 1834, there belonged to the port 60 ships of 
the burden of 13,292 Prussian lasts; and during the same 
year 359 foreign Bhljis (of which 38 were British) arrived 
at, and 3Gl cleared from, the port. The granaries for 
storing the corn brought down tlie Vistula are generally 
seven stories high ; and these, with the warehouses for 
linens, ashes, hemp, Ac., are all situated on a small island 
surrounded by the Motlau. They are, or recently were, 
guarded by powerful dogs. 

During the year 1839, the exports of corn, flour, and 
seeds, from Dantzic, were as follows : — 


Countries to which exported. 

Wheat. 

LSKtH. 

Rye. 

La&tk. 

IlnTlcy. 

Lastii. 

fUtn 

Lasts. 

Peaw. 

Lasts. 

Flour. 

Barrels. 

Linseed. 

Lasts. 

Rapeiecd. 

Lastt. 

Great Britain, Jersey, and Guernsey - 

37,197 

3,160 

5,641 

774 

4,337 

44,426 

837 

190 

Holland .... 

2,633 

5,136 

7 

. 

133 

. 

252 

876 

Belgium .... 

4 

231 

. 

- 

4 

. 

116 

5 

Denmark, Sweden, and Norway 

31 

3,300 

632 

24 

139 

172 



Hamburg, Lubeck, and Bremen 

45 

378 

- 

- 

19 




Hanover - - - . - 

. 

190 

- 

. 

• 

. . 

25 


French ports - - - - 

. 

118 

• 

- 

. 

- 

113 j 


Pomerania - - - - 

. 

274 

. 

- 

16 

2.53 

. 

11 

America . . - - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

400 



Totals 

39,910 

12.787 

6,280 

798 

4,648 

4.^251 

1,143 

482 


Taking the last at 101 Imp. quarters, this would give, 
exclusive of flour, an export of 412,403 quarters of 
wheat, which cost, free on board, from 45s. to 55^. a 
quarter. Of this amount, 37,197 lasts, or 384,.JG9 quar¬ 
ters. and no fewer than 44,426 barrels of flour, were 
shipped for England. The grain in warehouse at Uant- 
zic on 3lst December, 1839. amounted to 13,8()9 lasts; of 
which 7,010 were wheat. During the same year, there 
were exported 8,719 cwt. ship-bread |sl5,952 cvri. salttnl 
meat; 30,885 casks of black-bcer; about 0,000 barrels 
of ashes; 37,897 cwt. zinc, and 19,0.')n cwt. bones; licsidcs 
vast quantities of timber. The ex^mrt of corn from 
DanUic in 1838 was still more considerable. 

The notions current in this country as to the extreme 
low price of wheat In Dantzic, have no good foundation. 
No considerable demand from abroad can he met without 
resorting for supplies to the markets in the S. parts of 
FolanA aw*! Galicia, from 600 to 700 m. inland. A he 
corn ll thence brought to tiie cityby wrter in flat-bot¬ 
tomed boats suited to the navigation of the rivers; but, 
owing to the uncertain supply of water in the rivers, 
their usual shallowness, and the difliculty of their navi¬ 


gation, its conveyance is both very tedious and ex¬ 
pensive. 

Mr. Consul Gibson, wdio had the best means of acquir¬ 
ing accurate information, I'stiinuted tlie expense of con¬ 
veying wheat and rye thitlirr, including the duty at 
Thorn and tluf cluargos of turning on the river, till put 
into granary at Dantzic, according to the distiuice, as 
follows: —- 

«. i. M. d. 

If from the upper provinrcR mi the Hug, a iliktance of 

from 7011 tu AOtl in., im- quarUT - - 9 2 to 7 10 

From the provinces of Cracow, Si*ndomir, and bub* 
till, to S.'iO in. . . . E 6 _ 3 4 

Prom Warsaw and Ibt ndahUourhood, ahemt 240 m. 4 9 — 3 11 
From Wlaclawvck and itii neiuhliourhoud, about 
HU m. - • . 4 2 ... ,1 5 

From (iraudflpta, a distance of about 70 m., there 

being ill this rase no duty at Thorn, and when nut 
turned on the river - - r0l0<>-09 

It is essential, however, to observe that these arc Uie 

ordinary charges; and that they arc very decidedly 
higher w'hen there is any unusual demand for export¬ 
ation, that is, when there is a demand for 200,000 quar- 
ters and upw'trds. 

Xx 
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Suf luu nvuiy wlDdlogi. and ito naTimtioD»^lch 
r fUM ^Officttlt can only be attempted m the epiliigt 
thewaterUnigh. Ifciethefmne,thou^inaIeM 
I. with lome ofthe rivers that Ikll Intoiha Visti^ 


lie spring, 
blnaless 
le Vistula 


MbfW it leaphes Warsaw; and towards Cram the 
ViatMla ttarif is frequently unnarig^le, Mpecially in diy 
teisoos, except In spripg and after the mi^unmer rains, 
when 'We snow melts on the Cu^hian Mountains. 
In 183S, the navigation of the Polish rivers was more 
usually bad. The com ilroin the upper provinces 
did not reach Dantsic till from two to four months later 
thm usual, and was burdened with a very heavy addi¬ 
tional expmie. The ^t is, that the supplies of grain at 
Dantsic depend quite as much on the abundauoe of water 
in the rivers, or on their edsy navigation in summer, as 
on the goodness of the harvests 
** There are,'* sajrs Mr. Jacob, '* two modes of convey¬ 
ing wheat to Dantsic by the Vistula. That which grovta 
near the lower parts of the river, comprising Polish 
Russia, «id part of the prov. of Flock, and of Masovia, 
in the kingdom of Poland, which is generally of an in¬ 
ferior quality, is conveyed in covered boats, with shifting 
boards that protect the cargo from the rain, but not from 
pilfering. These vessels are long, and draw about 15 
inches water, and bring about 150 quarters of wheat; 
they are not, however, so well calculated for the upper 
parts of the river. From Cracow, where the Vistula 
nrst becomes navigable, to below the junction of the 
Bug with that stream, the wheat is mostly conveyed to 
Dantsic in open flats. These are built on the banks, in 
idasons of leisure, on spots far from the ordinary reach 
of the water, but which, when the autumnal rains, or 
the melted snows in spring, fill and overflow the river, 
ore easily floated. These flats, which are very rudely 
constructed, usually carry down from 180 to 200 quarters; 
but though they only draw from ten to twelve inches 
water, they are frequently grounded." 


During the period from 1770 to 1819, the average price I 
of wheat at Dantsic was 45s. 4d. a quarter. The de- | 
mand was very limited from 1820 to 1889, and the price : 
proportionally low. The same cause reduced the price | 
from 1832 to 1837 ;but whenever there is any consider¬ 
able demand for Dantsic wheat, or for 150,000 quarters i 
and upwards, the price invariably amounts to from 40s. to 
50s. or 55s. a quarter. We incline to think that from 40s. to 
45s. a quarter would be about the average price of wheat 
In Dantsic In ordinary years, were the British ports 
always open under a nxed duty of 5s. or 6s. a quarter. 
It is, at aft events, abundantly certain that its price would 
not be under 40s. a quarter. But taking it at only 38s., if we 
add to this 10s. or 12s. as the cost of conveying a quarter 
of wheat from Dantsic to London, and putting it into 
granary here, including insurance and profit, and 5s. or 
Gs. for duty, it is imm^iately seen that ft is the greatest 
Imaginable error to suppose that our agriculturists 
should be sensibly injured by the importation of Dantsic 
wheat. Under the circumstances supposed, it could 
not, in ordinary years, be ollbred for sale in this country 
for less than from 55s. to 58s. a quarter, a price more 
than sufficient to insure the continued progress of British 
agriculture. 

Dantsic was probably founded in the 10th century. It 
was occupied the knights of the Teutonic order in 
1810, and was held by them till 1454, when it emanci¬ 
pated Itself firom their yoke, and became a free inde- 
pendent state, under the protection of Poland. For a 
lengthened period Dantsic was a principal member of the 
Hanseatic Confederacy, and had under it several de¬ 
pendent cities. During its independence, the citlsens 
were engaged in frequent contests with the Poles, 
Swedes, ftc.; and, notwithstanding the protection of 
England, Holland, and Prussia, Peter the Great exacted 
from them considerable contributions. The pretension 
of Dantsic to the exclusive navigation of the Vistula, 
or to demand a toll firom such ships as passed in and out 
of the river, was at all times submitted to with reluctance. 
After the first partition of Poland in 1772, Frederick the 
Great, having acquired a largw accession of territory on 
the Vistula, uproaching almost to the gates of Dantsic, 
claimed for his sul^ects the right to the free navigation 
4 kf the river. This having been refiised by the Dant- 
ilckers, ^ve rise to some acts of hostility, and to length¬ 
ened negotiations. These, however, were cut short in 
1793 by the second partition of Poland, when Dantsic 
was assigned to Prussia. During the late war, the city 
was occupied fisr several years by a French garrison, 
and suflhred much firom the hostlftties and exactions to 
whidi she was exposed; but since the peace of 1815 she 
has recovered much of her ancient prosperity. The 
fbrtiflcaUons have been also greatly strengthened and 
mproved, and magnificent works have bemi constructed, 
by which the whole adlacent territory may be laid under 

WK6f« 

Duiteg thp Independence of Dantsic, there were at¬ 
tach to it the ITcnier, or alluvial island formed by the 
Vistula and the Motlau, and the Friteke Nehrmu, or 
lonfl narrow tongue of land between the Frisi^e Han and 
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the sea. Hie former is very fortUe, but the latter eon- 
sists j^ndiially of sand. (AMcMsgr. Geog, tt. 907. ed. 
1786; Z»U&i*9 StaUMet qf FrmuiOt ii. in Germ.; 

and in the lower part of 
its course /ifrr. Germ. DoiMif, Rung. Ihmah.a, cele¬ 
brated river of Central and S.B. Europe, bring, though 
Inferior in point of else to the WoIm, In every other 
respect the first among European nvers. Its general 
course is from W. to E.; it extpJids between long. 
S*!’ W and 290 4fr £., its extreme N. point of let. being 
49° 2^, and Its extreme S. point 43° 38' N. Its totm 
course from its source to its mouths, on the W. shore of 
the Black Sea, is from 1,760 to 1,800 m.; during which it 
pmses through the territories of Baden, Wirtemberg, 
Bavaria, and the Austrian empire, and divides Turkey 
from Wallachia, Moldavia, and Russia. It is said to 
receive 30 uavigable and a vast number of inferior 
tributaries, the principal being the Isar, Inn, Drave, 
Save, Theiss, Morava, Sereth, and Pruth. The cities 
of Ulm, Ratisbon, Fassau, Linz, Vienna, Presburg, Co¬ 
moro, Gran, Waltzen, Buda, Pesth, Poterwardein, Neu- 
satz, Somlin, Belgrade, Somendria, Widln, ^icopoU, 
Sistow, Kustchuk, Silistria, Brahilov, and Galacz, are 
situated upon its banks. 

The basin of the Danube and its tributaries has been 
estimated to comprise about 1.1.3th part of the entire 
surface of Europe. (Diet. Gcog.) It is bounded S. by 
the Alps and the Balkhan; and on the N.at first by 
the Black Forest and some minor alpine ranges, and 
afterwards by the Bohemian Forest and Carpathian 
mountains. It includes the plains of Bavari.i, Hungary, 
and IHirkey in Europe; and the course of the Danube has 
been generally considered under three grand divisions, 
each embracing one of these plains. As this division 
Is not only natural but convenient, we shall adhere to it 
In the following statements. 

The Danube originates in two streams, the Bregach 
and the Brege, which have tlieir sources on the E. de¬ 
clivity of the Black Forest, in the grand duchy of Ba¬ 
den, in about 480 lO' N. lat., and 8° 15' E. long. Theso 
streams having united at Donaucschingen, where they 
arc augmented by a spring sometimes regarded as the 
head of the river, the united stream takes the name 
of the Danube. It thence proceeds at first S.E., but 
afterwards in a N.E. direction as far as Ratisbon, near 
which city it attains its extreme N. lat. It then runs 
again in a S.E. direction to about long. 15°, mid from 
that point mostly E. to Vienna, where the first division 
of its course may be said to terminate. Within this di¬ 
vision it receives on the right hand the streams of tho 
Iller, Gun/, Mindel, l.ech, Isar, Inn, Traun, Ens, &c.; 
many of which are navigable for a considerable distance. 
Its affluents on the opposite side are, on the contrary, ge¬ 
nerally small; and Indeed, throughout the whole upper 
half of its course, the principal trihutarios of the Da- 
nubo (excepting tho Theiss) arc from the S. or right 
side, while in the lower division, those from the N. or 
left side are by far the most considerable. It receives, 
however, from the N. in the first division of its course, the 
Sulz, Altmuhl, Naab, tuid Uegen, all of which are navi- 

S ible streams. At its source the Danube is 2,178 ft.above 
e level of the sea, and runs through an alpine country to 
Ulm, where Its elevation is 1,532 ft. From Doiiauwurtfi to 
Passau it traverses the Bavarian plain; its height above the 
sea being at the former 1,125 ft., and at the latter 836 ft. 
At Passau it leaves tho Bavarian dom., and thence to 
Vienna, intersects a second mountainous region. At 
Linz its elevation is 735 ft., and at Vienna 512 ft. At 
Ulm, ttie Danube first becomes navigable for fiat-bot¬ 
tom^ vessels of from GO to 100 tons burden, though its 
depth there measures little more than 7 ft., and Its 
breadth little more than 100 ft. Through the Bavarian 
plain its average depth is 10 ft. This increases consider¬ 
ably when it becomes again enclosed between the moun¬ 
tains at Passau; but above Vienna its navigation is ren¬ 
dered difficult, not only by Its general shallowness, but by 
its rapidity and the freiiucDt rocks, shoals, and whlrlnools 
in Its channel. 

In the second division of its course, the Danube at 
first runs generally E. to Presburg, next through the 
lesser Hungaiten plain S.B. to its confluence with the 
Raab, and then E. to Waitzen. At this point it turns 
S. through the great Hungarian plain, and runs parallel 
with the Theiss fo^early 21° eHat. to its junction with 
the Drave, about lat. 46° 3fr. Here it turns S.E., in 
which general direction it continues to Orsova, where it 
leaves the Austrian dom.; the second division of its 
course terminating at the cataract or pass called the 
" Iron Gate," about 4 m. lower down. It is within this 
division that the Danube receives its largest and most 
important tributaries, including the Raab, Drave, Save, 
and Morava on its right, and the March, Waag, and 
TheUs on its left side. At Presburg, its waters file 831 
ft., at Buda, 280 ft., and at Belgrade, 203 ft. aborethe levri 
of the sea. From Vienna to the mouth of the Drave, the 
Danube runs through an expanse of plain country broken 
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only m a fbw plnceB, as at Pr 4 > 6 burg, Buda, and Waitxen. 
Kear the latter it passes through a ravine formed in a 
chain of mountains, separating the two Hungarian plains. 
From its union with the Drave, its S. banks in Slavonia 
and Servla are usually mountainous, while its N. con¬ 
tinue low and marshy as far as Moldova. Previously to 
its feactaing Buda, it is about 700 yards wide; soon after 
passing that city ft attains a width of upwards of 1,000 
yards; and by the time it has arrived at Belgrade it is 
considerably more than f of a mile across. (/Jic/. G4og.) 
From Vienna to Pesth, its bed is sprinkled with rocks, 
but they are not such impediments to navigation as in 
the upper portion of its course. Shifting sand-banks, 
which prevail .*ill down the river as far as Moldova, are 
greater obstacles; but when the water is tolerably 
nigh, they may generally be avoided by good pilotage. 
(Augtria and the Auttrian»y 1. 327.) At Gmiyo, 70! 
m. above Pesth, the Danube first becomes navigable I 
for vessels drawing more than flrom 2 to 2 | ft. water. I 
Near Moldova, a mountain tange firom the Balkhan, and ! 
another from the Carpathians, begin to confine the 
river on either side as far as Gladova in Servia. Through¬ 
out tills distance, about 80 m., it is greatly contracted 
in width, abounds with rapids, and is beset with rocks. 
Near the termination of this defile, a short distance 
below Orsova, is the famous pass of the Iron Gate" 
(Turk., Demi-Kapi), already alluded to. lliis is a gorge 
about 2,000 yards in length, enclosed on either side by 
a mountain of micaceous slate, a material very diffi¬ 
cult to break or blast, through which the river rushes 
with great velocity, over an inclined plane, with a fail of 
about 15 ft. a mile. The rocks here divide it into three 
channels. The centre one is of considerable width, and 
vessels of 400 tons may pass down it, wlien the river 
Is very full; the two others are but shallow ; and 
that on the Wallachian or E. side is never used. Ac¬ 
cording to Strabo (vii. 212 .), it was here that the J)a- 
nubita ended, and the J»ter commenced; but there is a 

S rcat discrepancy as to this point among the ancient au. 
lorities. 

In the third division of its course, the Danube runs at 
first generally S. by E. to Widin; thence its direction 
is mostly £. by S. to near Sistow, where it attains its 
most S. lat.; and from this point E.N.E. to Hassova. 
It then turns N. to Galacz, and finally runs from this 
town generally E. to its efflux in the Black Sea, about 
lat. 4b^. As far as Galacz, It forms the boundary be¬ 
tween 'I'urkey and Wall.'ichia and Moldavia ; and between 
Galacz and the sea it is the boundary between Bussia 
and I'urkey, its principal N. and central mouths being 
included within the Russian territory. While the Da. 
nube is running S. by E., its right bank is mountainous, 
but the elevaifHl lands soon afterwards reccHlc from its 
b:mks, and throughout the rest of its course the river 
flows through a low plain, which E. of Sllistria becomes 
marshy. In this division it receives on its left side the 
Schyl, Aluta, Vodc, Argis, Jalomnitza, Screth, and 
Pruth. its affluents on the opposite side are much less 
considerable; the principal are the Isker, Osma, Taban, 
Ac. In its progress through Turkey, the Danube varies 
ill breadth from 1 ,4(K) to 2,100 yards; and its average 
depth is upwards of 20 ft. Ships of large size ascend as 
far as Silistria. About .50 m. from the Black Sea, it di. 
vkles into three principal arms, besides giving origin to 
a considerable lake (Uas^eln) on its S. side, from which 
several minor arms proceed. The delta of the Danube 
is a vast swampy Oat, Interspersed with lagoons co. 
vered with bulrushes, the resort of vast flocks of wati'r 
fov’l. The N. principal arm of tho river (Ar/fa) and 
the S. (Jidrillis)t which forms the boundary between 
the Russian and Turkish dominions, are shallow and 
of little value; but the middle one (Sulineh) has from 
10 to 12 ft. water over the bar at its mouth. This 
is said, however, to be gradually filling up from the 
deposit of mud brought down by the river, which the 
current has not sufficient strength to clear away, its fall 
and rapidity being very much diminished during the last 
200 m. of its course. 

Were it not fur the rapids between Moldova and Gla¬ 
dova, the Danube would be at all times navigable from 
Ulm to its mouth. Great efforts ha'.e been made to 
overcome this interruption ; and it is worthy of remark 
that the most illustrious of the Roman emperors, 
Tridan, alive to ^1 the advantages to be derived from 
the free navigation of the Danube, constructed, with great 
labour and sagacity, a road along the edge of the Servian 
side of the river, to facilitate the towing of ships 
against the current. Some remains of this extraordi- 
nary work still exist, with part of an inscription in 
honour of Tnyan. In more recent times, attempts have 
been made to deepen the channel of the river, and to 
cut lateral canals in the most dangerous places; but 
fhese^wing to the almost insuperable obstacles to be 
overdibc, have had but little success. Looking at the 
map, the best way would appear to be to cut a navigable 
canal from opposite Moldova to Berza Falanka, be¬ 
low the ** Iron Gate,** which would not only avoid the 


rapids, but shorten the distance, by avoklhig the great 
bend of the river hx Orsova. But the nature of the 
ground is said to- oppose Insurmountable obstacles to 
such a project, though probably It would admit of the 
construction of a road. The llungarian government 
has lately constructed an excellent and very expensive 
road from Moldova to Orsova, along the left bank of tho 
river. Unfortunately, however, it terminates above the 
** Iron Gate; ** and passengers ming down the river, 
unless when it is sufficiently hi^ to admit of flat-bot¬ 
tomed boats going through the gate,** have to be fer¬ 
ried over to the Servian side of the river, where, after a 
land journey of about 8 m., they re-embark. Those 
ascending the river have also to cross at Orsova. 

The Danube abounds with islands. They are espe¬ 
cially numerous and large in the middle part of its course. 
The Groat Schiitt isl. extends between two arms of the 
river, from Presburg to Cumoni, a distance of 64 m. The 
> Gzepcl and Margutaisl., below Bud.i, formed in a similar 
I way, are also of considerable size. The Danube has been 
said to wind more than other European rivers: this is 
peculiarly the case in its progress 8. through me great 
Hungarian plain. It is also one of the swiftest rivers in 
Europe; its rapidity is such as in some places to render 
any navigation against its current impossible, except by 
the agency of steam. According to Mr. Quin, it rushes 
through tlie ** Iron Gate ** at the rate of not less than 
8 m. an hour (i. 210.) ; but it is clear that tho velocity 
must vary materially with the volume of water. This 
rapidity has prevented the erection in modern times 
of any stone bridge on the Danube below Ratisbon ; nor 
was there a iiermanent bridge of any other kind below Lliiz 
previously to tho commencement of that now, we believe, 
in the course of construction at Buda. There are flying 
bridges at Presburg and Comorn, and bridges of boats at 
Pobth and Peterwardein: beyond the latter place no direct 
communication between the opposite lianks exists. In 
antiquity, however, it was very different. About 3 m. 
below Glado\a, Trigan constructed liis famous bridge, the 
remains of wliich arc still visible, and form one of the 
most interesting and remarkable monuments of the most 
brilliant sera of imperial Rome. 7'his great structure 
consisted of 20 or 22 stone piers, with wooden arches. 
I'he greatest depth of the river is here 18 ft., and the 
length ul the bridge between the pillars or buttresses that 
still remain on either bank was about 3,100 English feet. 
(Pagety ii. 136.) Rut the breadth of the river is less than 
this; and is said at present not to exceed 2,800 feet 
{Mut-ray,) Tills, iu fact. Is one of the widest parts of 
the river ; and was no doubt selected fur the site of tlie 
bridge riartly on aecnunt of the ample channel that was 
thus aflbrdea to carry off tlie sudden floods to which the 
river is subject: its lied is here also sound, and its depth 
less than iu niobt other parts. When lowest, the heads of 
some of the piers are seen above the surfaci' of the water. 
Tills noble work was destroyed by Adrian, the successor 
of Trigan, lest the barlmrians should overpower tho 
Rom.*in troops in Dacia, and make use of the bridge to 
Invade the empire. {Kutrop in Atiruiu.) But it was not 
Adrian, but Aurelian, who abandoned Dacia. 

Tiie steam navigation of the Danube is of paramount 
importance. 'J'liis undertaking was first actively com¬ 
menced by Count Szcchcnyi, who, in 1H:U), estmrlishcd 
a joint stock company for tlie purpose, of which be was 
the managing dirertur. The Austrian govcniment soon 
afterwards took up the scheme, greatly enlarged the 
plans of the company, granted it a charter for the 
exclusive navigation of the river for 15 years (which 
has been since extended to 25), and accorded it the pri¬ 
vilege of drawing, gratuitously, the necessary supplies 
of eoid from the imperial mines of Moldova, on the 
hanks of the river. The first steam-boat was launched 
on the Danube, at Vienna, in 1830. The company, in 
18.39, possessed 10 steam-vessels plying between f’res- 
burg and Constantinople, the largest of which, the 
Eros, used between Pesth and Drenkova, was 173 ft. In 
length, 25 ft. across, and of 525 tons burden. In 1839, 

4 relays of steam-boats conveyed goods and passengers 
to and from l*rebburg to the Ottoman capital, running 
continuously from the former place to Pesth ; Pesth to 
Moldova; Gladova to Galacz ; and from Galacz to the 
imd of the journey. Some small iron boats, drawing 
but little water, have been built to run between Pres- 
bnrg and Vienna. From Moldova to Gladova, a distance 
of about 50 m. by land, travellers and luggage arc mostly 
conveyed by the new road already alluded to on the left 
bank of the river, thus avoiding the rapldz and ** Iron 
Gate.** 

The success of the Austrian Steam Navigation Com¬ 
pany led to the formation, in 1836, of a Bavarian com- 
pany, which, in 1839, had two steamers plying be¬ 
tween Ratisbon and Possaii, or Linz. The barges and 
ordinary packet-boats on the Danube are unwieldy 
flat bottomed boats, covered with sheds of rough planks; 
the rafts In use are large and clumsy fabrics of the 
rudest kind; sails are unknown on the Upper Danube ; 
and the boats are steered only by paddles. Passage 
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boats pty, 'm fixed days as high as Ulm; lint, beyond 
that town, the principal utility or the Danube is to auist 
the nanulhcturhig industry of Wirtomberg and Baden. 
(Atuiria and ike Auxtriawty 1. 324.) 

So lar back as the 8th century, Charlemagne contem¬ 
plated uniting the Danube and the Rhine, by m^ns 
a canal: the remains of a work commenced with 

that view are still visible at Wessonberg. After the 
lapse of more than 1,000 years, an undertdiing of a si¬ 
milar kind is now in progress, under the auspices of the 
Bavarian government; a canal having been commenced 
which Is to run from Diotfurtii, on the Altmtihl, to 
Bamberg on the Mayn. A railroad from the vicinity of 
to Budweis, on the Moldau (Bohemia), already 
connects the Danube with the Elbe: another railroad 
is opened from Lins to Gmunden on tne Traun ; a third 
from Vienna to Brunn will, perhaps, be continued to 
Bochnia in Galllcia, forming a communication between 
the Danube and the Vistula; a fourth line is in progress 
from Vienna to Raab, the most important corn.market 
in Hungary: and the especial attention of the Austrian 
government is now directed toward the formation of 
a fifth line to connect the Danube with the Adriatic. 
{TumbuU.) 

The steam navigation of the Danube and the concur¬ 
rent works above mentioned will doubtless materially 
augment the resources, and contribute efficiently to the 
improvement of the Austrian empire. By these means 
new markets will be opened for the hitherto all but unsale¬ 
able produce of Hungary, Transylvania, Ac.; and these 
countries will in consequence be brought nearer to the 
position they should occupy among European nations. 
That Russia, whose strength is in part derived from 
the weakness of Austria, should look with jealousy on 
the Danube steam navigation Is nut to be wondered at; 
and some of the obstacles which have been thrown in 
its way may wlthoWt difficulty be traced up to this 
source. At one period, in opposition to the treaty of 
1814, an attempt was made by the Russians to exact 
tolls from the vessels belonging to the Austrian Steam 
Company, and other ships passing the mouth of the 
Danube; but, on this being resisted by Austria and other 
European powers, it was dropped. Facilities, however, ex¬ 
ist in the nature of the country for obviating such attempts 
on the part of Russia. The elbow of the Danul)e at Rassova 
is only 30 m. from the Black Sea, within which distance a 
deep hke, 13 m. in lengtii, intervenes. A slilp-canal, nut 
half so long as that from Amsterdam to the Heldcr, might, 
it Is believra,bo easily constructed, which would nut only 
shorten the navigation of the Danube 200 m., but would 
pass through a territory nearly 100 m. S. of the frontier at 
present occupied by Russia. The most ample information 
connected with the natural history and antiquities of the 
Danube may be found in the rare and valuable work of 
Count Marsigli on that river, published in 1720, in 0 vols. 
folio. The original work, which is in Latin, was trans¬ 
lated into French, and published in 1744. (See OesU’rr. 
yat, Encye, art Jionau ; Brugnih-e^ G^ographte deCEu- 
ropct p. 401.; Diet. O^og. i Paget's Hungary^ ^c.i 
TurnbuWs Amtria^ 1R40; ^letn. Steam Havig.^ ^c.s 
Murray's Handbook for S. Germany.) 

DARABJERD, a town of Persia, prov. Fars, 1.55 m. 
S.E. by E. Shiras. It is finely situated on the banks of 
a river, and in an extensive pl.ain, surroundcil with 
groves of orange and lemon trees, which yield such an 
abundance of fruit that the juice is exported to all parts 
of Persia. Though much fallen off from its former splen¬ 
dour, and partially in ruins, it has still a pop. of from 
16,000 to 20,000. The culture of tobacco is hero carried 
to a great extent. (Kinncir.) 

DARDANELLES (an. Hellespontus)^ the narrow 
strait 

**LongU8 in angustum qua clauditur llelleiipontuB,” 

connecting the Sea of Marmara with the iEgean, and 
separating part of the S.E. coast of Europe from the 
most W. part of Asia. Its modern name is derived 
from the castles, called the Dardanelles, built on its 
banks. Its general direction is N.E. and S.W. Length 
about 40 m.; breadth unequal, but where least, not 
more than | ra. across. Being, as it were, the key to 
Constaittinople and the Black Sea from the W., this 
■trait is pretty strongly fortified. The entrance is 2 
m. wide, and defended by a fort on either side; that 
of the Asiatic coast (Koum Kalessi) mounting 80 guns 
and 4 mortars, and that on the European side (Sertil 
Bohr Kalessi) mounting 70 largo guns and 4 mortars. 
The adjacent heights are also crowned with batteries, 
and about 3 m. above the New C^tle of Europe there is 
one mounting 12 guns. Proceeding onward, 12m. above 
the New Castles, are the Dardanelles, or Old Castles of 
Europe and Asia: these defend the narrowest part of the 
strait, which is here only | m. wide. The Sultanieh 
JDilessit or Asiatic castle, is the strongest, and is the 
residence of the scraskier paeba whose authority ex¬ 
tends over the forts on both sides. It has 2 connected 
foitS) ukd 132 guns, 18 of which are of the largest calibre. 
The European castle is built in the form of a crescent. 
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and In 1832 was fiirnlshcd with 64 guns: It has 2 collate¬ 
ral batteries recently built; the most S. of which mounts 
48. and the N. Hfi guns. 1| m. furtlier on the Asiatic 
side is a battery of 46 guns; and 3 m. above the Euro¬ 
pean castle is a battery called Kiamleh Boufoun^ with 30 
gmis, near the small town of Maito, supposed to o(‘cupir 
the site of the ancient Madytus. The last forts on both 
sides me Bovalli Kalessi, on tiie site of the ancient Ses* 
tos, and Nagara, near Ahydos, which see. The direct 
distance betwcmi them is about 1^ in. A strong current 
runs always from the Sea of Marmara, through the Dar¬ 
danelles, at the rate of from 2 to 4 m. an hour, according 
to circumstances. Tlie wind also generally sets in tho 
same direction. There arc shoals in some places; but 
deep water is every where to be found in some part of 
the channel. Tlie Asiatic shore presents tho most beau¬ 
tiful scenery; that of Europe is, on the contrary, ge¬ 
nerally sleep and rugged. To each of tho Dardanelles a 
town 18 attached: the Asiatic is the larger, and contains 
2,060 houses; but the streets are narrow, ill paved, and 
dirty, and almost all tlie buildings are of wood. It h.as 
manufactures of pottery. (Lallipoli is the principal town 
on this strait, which see. This strait has been famous 
from the remotest period. It derives its name from 
llellc, daughter of Athamas, king of Thebes, drowned in 
it. (Hygin. Poet. Astron. lib. 2. ^ 20.) It is also memo¬ 
rable as the scene of the death of Leander, and of the 
impotent rage of Xerxes, whose ill-fated host crossed 
over it on a bridge of boats between Sestos and Abydos. 
(Andriossy ; Diet. Giogr. Purdy's Sailing Directory, 
1834, pp. 161—167.) 

DAIlFUR, a country of central Africa, between IP 
and 16° N. lat., and 26° and 30° E. long. It lies lietween 
Bornoti and Abyssinia; almost due S. from Egypt, and 
AV. of Sennaar, whence it is septiratcd by Kordofan. 
Standing, however, like an oasis in the midst of the 
Great Sahara desert, Darffir is situated at a great dis¬ 
tance from all the above-named territories. The country 
is of the most dreary character, without rivers, lakes, or 
much cultivable land, with a few mountains rising from 
its sandy plains. 

Of tho topography and real extent of Darffir we 
possess but limited information, and only one authority 
for the little we do know (W. G. Browne). The prin¬ 
cipal town appears to be Cobbe, in lat. 14° II', and 
long. 28° 8', wfdeli is 2 m. in length, from N.to S., but 
very n.arrow; eacli iioiise being separated from tho 
otlicrs by a cultivated enclosure. I'he iiihab. are sup¬ 
plied wilh Writer from shallow wells dug, in most in¬ 
stances, beside their houses, but so unskilfully th.at the 
SQil often collapses, and the same well is seldom of use 
long(»r tiian four months at a time. This place is chiefly 
inhabited by mercliaiits, and from it a caravan starts at 
irregular intervals to Cairo. 6,000 persons are said to 
reside at Cobb^. .4 neighbouring vilhige, called El 
Fashar, is the residence of the sultan and his court. 
Sweiui, anotlicr Ffiriaii town, lies almost N. of Cobbe, 
at the distance of about 2 days* diligent travelling, and 
m the direct road to Egypt; hence it is principally re¬ 
sorted to by merchants. Its environs are more fertile 
tiian ttiose ot Cobbi*, and when the jclabs (tnulcrs) re¬ 
main there, it boasts ot a daily market. Cubcabia, 
due W. from Cobbe, at a distance of 2^ days, is a 
more considerable place, b(‘ing the defiOt of merchan¬ 
dise brouglit from the W. It has also a manufactory for 
leather and of tokens, a coarse cotton cloth from 5 to 8 
yards long, and about 22 in. wide, wliicii form tho cover¬ 
ing of all the lower class of both sexes. The other 
towns arc Uil,Cours, Shuba, Gidid, and Geli4. {Browne's 
Travels, pp. 266—276.) 

The Inhab. of Darffir, which have been estimated not 
to exceed 200,0(K) in number, arc a mixture of Arabs and 
Negroes. They arc governed by a sultan, whose power 
is not altogether absolute, he being, in some degree, ame¬ 
nable to the kukara, or ecclesiastics; and frequently 
standing in some awe of ins own troops. His power is 
doiegated in the provs. to governors, callea mel ks. 
Though the FOrians arc bigoted Mohammedans, they do 
not abstain from intoxicating liquors; the crime of 
drunkenness, committed by mcians of a decoction of hemp. 
Is frequent among them. Snuff and tobacco appear to be 
almost necessaries of their existence; but for the endur¬ 
ance of hunger and thirst they are unequalled even by 
tlie inhab. of surrounding and regions, among whom 
such a qualification is so essential. They arc not re- 
m.irkably cleanly in their persons ; and, having no baths, 
rub their bodies with a kind of farinaceous paste as a 
substitute. The Ffirians are, unlike other moslems, 
jovial, and even licentious, in their manners, and arc par¬ 
ticularly fond of dancing, each tribe having a dance pe¬ 
culiar to itself. At Goblm education is in some degree 
provided for by four or live mectebs (scliools), where 
reading and writing are taugiit. A kukara also icr. 
tures occasionally on the Koran, and \i hat tii<*y «l t elm, 
philosophy, 'i'he Language is a Ui,Ucct of the Arabic pe¬ 
culiar to the Ffirians. 

Agriculture in Darfilr is at a very low ebb; Indeed, 
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the soil which wai proHented to Mr. Browne'fl obierva- 
tion, consistliie of bare rocki, sand, a small nortion of 
clay, and a still smaller part of vegetable mould, seemed 
to oflbr no encouragement in that respect. Entire^ de¬ 
void of rivers or lakes, the country solely derives irrl- 

S Ration from heavy periodical rains, which are preserved 
n numerous water-courses. At the commencement The 
farmer digs innumerable holes in his fields, into which 
he throws the seed, and, covering it over with his foot, 
leaves it without further care until the grain becomes 
ripe. p. 291.) The harvest is gathered by women 

and slaves, who break ofTthe ears with their hands ; so 
that the farming implements of the Ffirians are few and 
rude. The grains chiefly raised are wheat, dokn (Hoi- 
cm dochna Forskaall, kassobt and sesamum (sttrutn, 
Arabic term); the pulse consists of kidney-beans, a bean 
called/flf, and another denominated sAflA, together with 
other leguminous plants peculiar to that part of Afi-ica. 
The occasional drought is nut favourable to water, 
melons, though many arc grown. Tamarinds, dates of an 
inferior quality, the Rhamnus nabecca of Forskaal, and 
tobacco, whicii is said to be indigenous, are all cultivated 
in Darffir. (Browne^ pp. 300^13.) 

Commerce, — Although the FCirians have but a limited 
variety of articles to exchange for tliose necessaries of 
life wfiich their own country does not produce, yet com- 
nioree, from tiieir centrical situation, alTords the chief 
means of support to the nation. Many of their towns arc 
entirely peopled by merchants. Tiie caravans from Egypt, 
Senuaar, Ac. arc laden with jewellery, swords, fire-arms, 
coifee, raw and manufactured silks, shoes, writing paper, 
Syrian soap, French and Egyptian cloths, with Indian 
muslins and cottons, wire, brass, silver, &c. For these 
the Ffiriaiis give in exchange slaves, camels, ivory, os¬ 
trich feathers, gum, pimento, tamarinds, leather sucks 
for water (ray), others for dry articles (!geraub\ paro- 
quets, monkeys, and guinea fowls. (Broumet pp. 31G. 349.) 

The climate of DarfClr is chiefly influenced by tlic 
perennial rains, which fall from the middle of June till 
September with frequency and violence, and suddtMily 
invest the face of the country, till then dry and sterile, 
with a delightful verdure. July appears to be the hottest 
month, for, according to Browne’s ineteorulogical journal, 
kept during the years 1794-‘>, the thermometer never sunk 
lielow 9(P at 3 p.m. ; but more frequently rose to 98^. In 
the April of 1794, Tiowever, it ranged from 04° to lOP, 
while the same month of the succeeding year exhibits an 
average far below that of either of the July months. The 
thermometer seldom sunk, according to Browne’s re. 
gister, lower at 3 r.M. than 70P, or at 7 a.m. below 58°, 
which happened most frequently in February; Deocm- 
ber and Januajry, also, exhibit low degrees. N. and 
N.W. winds are those which blow with the greatest fre¬ 
quency over DarfCir. (Appendix to Browne's'Travels, 
|ip. 681—GrtH.) 

Among the animals to be found in Darffir are horses, 
of which there are not many; sheep, which also arc 
sciu-ce, yield meat of a poor qumity; goats are more nu¬ 
merous ; but homed cattle form tne diief wealth of the 
Ffirians, as iu the more S. African nations. The milk 
of the cows is not very palatable ; but the beef is good. 
Camels of every variety of breed ore exceedingly nume¬ 
rous: but theCjerab camel is much subject to the mange; 
the males are sometimes castrated. Dogs are employed 
both In hunting the antelope and for guarding sheep; 
the h<iusehold cat is also met with. The wild animals 
are the lion, leopard, wolf. Jackal, wild buflklo, Ac. 
Elephants assemble in large herds of four or five hun¬ 
dred : though they are much smaller than the Asiatic ele¬ 
phant, the animal is a source of great profit to the 
Ffirians, who make a lucrative sale of his tusks, hold 
his flesh in gre.it esteem as food, and manufacture the fat 
into a much-used unguent. Several sorts of monktws, 
and the civet-cat, are also mentioned by Browne. (Js- 
triches, vultures, paroquets, partridges, pigeons, and 
quails, were also seen by him. liocusts, hooded-serpents, 
musquitos, and white ants, infest the country in large 
numbers. ( Travels, pp. 293—304.) 

Of the minerals found In Darffir, the best is copper; 
but iron is produced in the greatest abundance, and is 
formed into domestic utensils and arms. All the silver, 
lead, and tin Is brought from Egypt. The other geolo¬ 
gical features of Darffir are scarcely known. Rocks of 
grey granite and fossil salt only are mentioned by Brown. 
(Ibid. pp. 304—306.) 

DARIEN. See Panama (Istii.!JU8 of). 
DARLINGTON, a market-town and bor. of England, 
CO. Durham, Darlin^on'Ward, S. div., on the Skerne, an 
affluent of the Tees, and on the great N. road from Lon¬ 
don to Edinburgh, 215 ra. N. by W. London, and 17 m. 
S. Durham. Area of township, 3,470 imres. Pup. (1881) 
8,574. The town consists of several well-built and well- 
lighted streets, which branch out from a spacious market 
sqt^e. The river is crossed by a bridge of 3 arches. 
The church, foriherly collegiate and dedicated to St. 
Cuthbert, was built about llfiO; it has a fine tower and 
spire 180 ft. high. The Prim, and WosL. MetbodUts, 


Independents, R. Catholics, and Soc. of Friends, have 
places of worship. A grammar-school was fountM by 
Q. Elis, in 1567, and a blue-coat school by Lady Ciu- 
verley in 1715. There are also Lancastrian, national, and 
Summy schools, a dispensary, lying-in charity, and 2 
alms-houses. A mechanic's institute, with a library, has 
been formed hero. It is a bor. by prescription, governed 
by a bailiff appointed by the bishop, who holds a court 
twice a year for the manor of Bondgate, and a bor. court 
also twice a year, at both of which debts under 40s. are 
recoverable. Petty sessions are held on alternate Mon¬ 
days in the town-hall, a neat building having a house of 
correction connected with it. The election for members 
for the S. division of the county is held here. The ma¬ 
nufacture of linen, which was formerly carried on to such 
an extent as to give employment to 500 looms, has de¬ 
clined, but it is still pretty considerable. The manufkc- 
ture of woollen yarn employed, in 1839,8 miils, with 406 
hands; in the same year there was 1 flax mill at work, 
with 93 hands. A good many persons are also employed 
ill wool-combing; and there are several tan-yards, rope- 
walks, breweries, and iron and brass works. The 
Stockton and Darlington railway, one of the first in 
tile kingdom, commences at Wittoii Park Colliery, near 
W. Auckland, and proceeds by Darlington and Yarm 
to Stockton, a distance of 24^ m. It has 2 fixed engines, 
which work 4 inclined planes, A m. lung each. Markets, 
Mondays; cattle markets, on alternate Mondiws. Fairs 
on the Ist Monday in March, Easter and Whit-Mon¬ 
day, and Kith Oct.; st.atute fairs on 13th May and 23d 
Nov. The Darlington Joint Stock Banking Co., a 
branch of the National and Provincial Bank of England, 
a private banking house, and a savings’ bank are estab¬ 
lished here. ( Surtee's Utst. qf Durham s Bailey's Agr, 
View t\f Durham; Pari. Papers.) 

DARMSTADT, a town of W. Germany, cap. of the 
grand duchy of Hesse-Darmstadg, seat of the gov. and 
residence of I he sovereign, nrov. Starkenberg, in the great 
Rhenish plain near the N.W. extremity of the (Mton- 
wald, and on the Bergslrasse, or higli road between 
Frankfurt-on-the-Mainc and Heidelberg (sec Hassa- 
Dahmstadt), 17 m. S. the former city, 68 m. N. by E. 
Carlsruhe, and 8 m. £ by N. the Rhine; lot. 46^ 66' 24" 

I N., lung. 24' 49" E. Pop. about 2 : 1 , 000 , though it is 
said, at the beginning of the present century, to have 
been under 9,000. (Be9vhaus.) It is rather dull, has little 
trade, nor, fur a capittd, does it present much deserving 
of notice. It consists of an old and a new town; both 
encircled by walls: the former is ill built, and its 
streets are narrow and dark; while the latter has broad, 
straight, and handsome streets, and good houses, many 
of winch stand singly, llie town is well lighted at 
night. It has 3 or 4 suburbs, 72 streets, 12 squares, 

4 churciies, 6 entrance-gates, 3 of which are handsome 
structures, and 53 public edifices; amongst the latter 
are the opera-house, which, in the time of the late 
grand duke, was one of the most celebrated through¬ 
out Germany for its performances; it is built in the 
Italian style, and is 230 (Rlicnish) ft. in length, by 
158 ft. broad. The riding-school, now converted Into a 
dep 6 t for artillery, 319 ft. in length, by 1.57 ft. in breadth, 
is another conspicuous object. The grand duke resides 
in a new tialace of no great architectural pretensions. 
The old ducal palace, surrounded by a dry ditch which 
has been changed into a shrubbery and garden. Is a 
structure of the various ages from the 16th to the 18th 
century, and contains a picture-gallery with about 600 
paintings, but mostly second-rate, a museum of natr. al 
history with some valuable fossils, a museum of imeient 
and modern sculpture, a hall of antiquities, collection of 
cork models, armoury, and a library of 120,000 vols. open 
to the public. The remaining principal public buildings 
arc—tne palaces of the hereilitary prince and the Land¬ 
grave Christian; the Catholic church, a brick edifice, 
the interior of which Is an elegant and imposing rotunda, 
173 ft. in dimneter, 123 ft. in height, and surrounded by 
pillars 50 ft. high; the Casino, in which tho commons of 
the duchy meet; the military hospital, royal stables, 
orphan asylum, ducal chapel, synagogue, Ac. 

Darmstiult is the scat of the high court of appeal for 
the grand duchy, and various other judicial tribunals 
and government offices. It has a gymnasium, a teachers* 
academy, a practical school of arts and sciences (Real. 
schule), schools of artillery and military duty, of sculp¬ 
ture and drawing, Ac. It has manufactures of tifoacco, 
wax-candles, carpets, silver articles, coloured paper, 
cards, and starch: coaches are built in the town, and 
there are numerous mills and kitchen-gardens in the 
vicinity. Tho majority of the inhab. depend, however, 

I for subsistence on the presence and expenditure of the 
court. A doily communication is malntmned with SUas- 
burg, Frankfurt, and other considerable towns ftom 50 
to KM) m. <lisiant. (Bergltaus, AUg. Lander tmd Volkcr- 
kundc, iv. 3,51.; Cannabteh, Lehrbucb, p. 476.; Murray's 
Handbook for N. Germany.) 

, DARTFORD, a town and par. of England, co. Kent, 
lithe Suttou-at-Uone, bund. Axton, Dartford, and 
X X 3 



67S DARTMOUTH. 

‘Wttmhigton; on the Darent, about 4 m. from Iti embou- 
churo In the Thamei, 15 nl. E.S.B. London. Area of 

¥ X. 4,160 acrei; l»cip. of do. (1821). 3,693 ; (1831), 4.716. 

he town, ilthatod In a narrow valley, conslits chiefly of 
one nudn street, along the road from London to Dover, 
and of 2 imaller onei branching from it. The river is 
crossed, at the E. end of the town, by a bridge of the 
ttraof Edw. III., widened and repaired nlmut 60 years 
ilnce. The church Is a large structure, with 2 burial- 

J wds, one surroiinding it, the other on the summit over- 
ooklng its tower. There are several dissenting chapels; 
a free grammar-school, founded in iri76,'for 8 boys; a 
nation.'d school, and 2 sets of almshouses. There is a 
CO- bridewell near the town, and sessions for the upper 
div. of the lathe are held in it. During the reign of Glfsa- 
both, the CO. assizes were frequently held hero ; and at 
present a court of requests for debts under 6 /, whose Ju¬ 
risdiction extends over the town of Gravesend and 4 ad¬ 
joining hundreds. Market, Saturday; fair, August 2 ., for 
horses and cattle. The chief business of the town is 
caused by the numerous large gunpowder, paper, oil, and 
flour mills on the Darent: there is also a large steam-en¬ 
gine manufactory, and a foundry connected with it, em- 
]iloying together between 200 and 300 hands. The 
river is navigable for boats to the town, where there 
is a small wharf, whence there are daily passage-boats 
to London.. The Roman Watling Street is traceable 
near the town. In one of the chalk hills between which 
it stands ore several ancient excavations, supposed to 
have been scooped out for granaries during the Saxon 
period. There are some remains of an Augustine nun¬ 
nery. subsequently made a rcwal resident^) by Henry 
VIIl. and by Elizabeth. Dartiord was the source of the 
insurrection headed by Wat Tyler, who, being a black¬ 
smith in the town, killed the poll-tax collector by a blow 
of Ills hammer, for an insult oflbred to his daughter. 
DARTMOOR. ScS'Enoland. 

DARTMOUTH, a pari, bor., town, and sea-port of 
England, co. Devon, hund. Coleridge ; 170 m.(direct dis¬ 
tance) W.S.W. London, and 20 m. S. by W. Exeter. Pop. 
(1821). 4,486 ; (1831), 4,697. Area of pari. bor. 1,860 acres. 
The town is situated on the W. b.ink of the astuary of 
thn Dart, near its embouchure in the English Channel, 
where it forms a spacious harbour, capable of containing 
several hundred sail of vessels of the largest size. The 
entrance to the harbour is narrow, and protected by a 
battery on its W. side, on the site of an ancient castle, 
from which to a castle on the opposite bank (now in 
ruins) a chain used to be extended, for the purpose of 
defence. The streets, which are narrow and irregular, 
rise from the margin of the river, and parallel with it, 
one over another, along a steep acclivity, being mostly 
connected by flights of steps; houses mostly antique, 
with projecting upper stories; the whole is paved, well 
supplied with water, and partially lighted with gas. 
There are 3 churches—St. Saviour’s, built 1372, a 
curious old structure, usually ciillcd the Mayor’s Cha¬ 
pel; Town-hall Chapel, on the summit beyond the 
town, with a tower forming a sea-mark; and St. Pe- 
tovex’s, adjoining the battery at the entrance to the 
harbour. There are also 3 dissenting chapels; 2 sets 
of almshouses, one of which, founded 1671,18 for de¬ 
cayed mariners: and several minor charities. Market, 
Friday, In a spacious market-place, built 1820. At present 
there are no fairs. There are largo tide-diicks, adapted 
for the repair and building of vessels, but they have been 
unoccupied for many years ; ship-building, however, has 
recently been revived at another establishment, and some 
remarkably flue vessels have been launched. Tiierc arc 
also establishments for sail and rope-making, a spacious 
quay, and several private wharfs. The exports consist 
chiefly of woollen goods and cider, sent thither from the 
interior, and shippra coast-wise; and of various articles of 
gimeral supply fur the Labrador fisheries, in which severid 
vessels belonpng to the port are directly engaged, though 
this trade has greatly declined from its ancient importance. 
There are regular sailing-vessels and one steamer, for 
goods and passengers, between Dartmouth and I^ndon. 
There belonged to the port on the Ist of January 1836, 
396 ships, of the burden of 27,140 tons, manned by 1,760 
seamen. In ancient times, however, its mercantile marine 
was comparatively much more considerable, as is evident 
from ^e fact of Its having furnished 31 vessels and 
767 seamen to the fleet of Edward III. against Calais. 
The port is a bonding one, its Jurisdiction extend¬ 
ing about 40 m. along the coast (from the Teign to the 
Erme), s^ up the Dart, to Totness bridge ( 10 m.). 
The Dart is navigable thus far for vessels of 160 tons, the 
channel having recently been deepened and Improved: a 
small steamer plies dally between the two towns, and 
several other passage-boats; a flying bridge connects the 
town with the opposite bank at the higher part of the, 
harbour; and there is a horse-ferry to Klngswear, at 
the lower port An annual regatta takes place in the 
harbour, it claims to be a bor. by prescription, under 
the name of CUfton-Dartmouth, Nardness, ftc. 

It regularly sept 2 memt. to the H. of C. from the 14th 
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I Edw. III. down to the Reform Act, which derived it of 
I one mem. The elective franchise bad been previously 
vested In the corporation and in the freemen made by 
them, the inhab. of the bor. not being entitled to their 
freedom in right of birth, servitude, or residence. 
( Boundary Rryort.') But the Reform Act, besides giving 
the franchise to the lOf. householders, extended the limits 
of the bor. to the dimensions already stated. Registered 
electors, 1837-38,262. The agricultural part of the pari, 
bor. is excluded from the municipal bor., which is now 
governed by a mayor, 4 aldermen, and 12 councillors. 
The income of the corporation, chiefly derived from 
lands and houses. Is about l,l00f. a year. The scenery 
around Dartmouth is extremely picturesque. Flavel, an 
eminent Calvinistic writer, and Newcomen, the inven¬ 
tor of the atmospheric engine, were natives of this town; 
which also gives the title of earl to the Legge family. 

DAVENTRY, atownaiidpar.of England, cu. North, 
amuton, hund. Fawsley. The town, situated on the 
high road from London to Birmingham, near the source 
of the Nen, is G8 m. N.W. of the former, and 12 m. W. 
Northampton. The par, which comprises 4,090 acres, 
had in 1831 a pop. of 3,046, of whom 3,586 belonged to the 
town. It is clean and respectable in appearance, with 
some good houses and shops. The chief or only trade is 
that of shoe-making, which, however, is not carried on 
to any extent.’* {Mumcipal Bounda^ Rqmrt.) It haa 
a good modem church; a free school founded in 1576; B 
boys are also educated by means of a legacy of Lord 
Crew, bishop of Durham, and 12 at the expense of tlio 
corporation. The remains of a priory futinth'd in I09(» 
are now occupied as dwellings by tlie poor. Though in¬ 
corporated at an early date, the bor. docs not wpear ever 
to have liccn represented in the 11. of C. 6farket-day, 
Wednesday. On a neighbouring lofty eminence, colled 
Brough hill, is an encampment occupying the whole of 
the summit. A spring rises in the outer ditch of tlie en¬ 
campment, which, according to Dr. Stukeley, it> one of 
the highest in England. {Stukeley'x Itinerarium Curio- 
sum, ii 18.; Btmndary Report, 8(c.) 

DAVID’S (ST.), a small dtM:aycd city of Wales, co. 
Pembroke, hund. Dcwisland, near the extreme W. 
point of the principality, on a small stream called the 
Allan, about 1 m. from the Sea, and 16 m. N.W. Milford 
Haven. The par., an extensive one, had in 1831 a pop. 
of 2,388, of which the city had about 1,060. A bishopric 
was estaldlshed here at a very early period ; and to that 
circumstance the place is most probably indebted for its 
origin. The cathedral, the bishop’s pala<'e, St. Mary’s 
college, and other buildings appropriated to purposes 
connected with the establishment and the residence of 
the clergy, are enclosed within a loity wall altove 1,200 
yards in circ. The cathedral, which occupies the site of 
one more ancient destroyed by the Danes, was completed 
in the reign of King John. It is a cruciform structure, 
307 ft. in length within the walls, with a square tower at 
the W. end; it has many interesting monuments, but is 
in great part in ruins. The bishop’s palace, reckoned 
one of the most magnificent edifices of the kind in the 
kingdom, is also in ruins; as is St. Mary’s college, 
founded by Jolm of Gaunt id 1365. The cathedral con¬ 
tains the tombs of St. David, tlie patron satot of Wah'S, 
Giraldiis CaiTibrcn.<;is, bishop Anselm, &c.; hnd these, 
and the great antiquity of the place, confemMl on it a 
peculiar sanctity, which in the middle ages made it be re¬ 
sorted to by crowds of pilgrims. The bishop now resides 
at Abergwilly, near Caermarthen: his nett revenue 
amounted, at an average of the 3 years ending with 1831, 
to 1,897/. a year: the revenue of the dean and chapter 
amounts to 1,362/. The town is at present inhabited by 
the few clergy who perform the duties at the cathedral, 
and by the farmers and others who hold land in the im¬ 
mediate vicinity. There is very little trade, and the 
tdace may be said to be neither increasing nor faliing off. 
The country round is i^r and unimproved, and the ac¬ 
cess to it is very bad. The poor’s rate is high, but house 
rent is extremely low; so much so that a house that 
would bring *1.50/. in the vicinity of London would not let 
here for 8/. 1 The inhab. elect a mayor annually, whoso 
duty it is to see that no encroachments be made on a 
common held under lease from the bishop and chapter, 
and to collect a rate for payment ot its rent. {Beauties of 
Wales ; Boundary Report^ Ikc.'^ 

DAVIS’S STRAITS, the sea stretching N.N.W. and 
8 .S.E., and uniting Baffin’s Bay with the N. Atlantic 
Ocean, having Greenland on its E., and Cumberland 
Island on its W. side. Where narrowest, under the 
arctic circle, it Is from 150 to 160 m. across; but its 
length is not accurately determined. It derives its name 
from Davis, by whom ft was discovered between 1585 and 
1587. Strong currents set towards the S. from this strait, 
which is also much encumbered with ice and icebergs. 
It has been for many years past the principal resort of 
the ships engaged in the N. whale fishery; thewKJes 
having been nearly exterminated in the sqas round l^ltz* 
bergen, the original seat of the fishery. {See art. Bay- 
pin’s Bat.) 


DAUPHINEf. 

DAUFHINE*, one of the prove. Into which France 
was divided previouslv to the revolution. It Jb now dis¬ 
tributed among the anps. of Isdre, Drome, and Hautes 
AImb. 

DAX, AX, or AGS, a town of France, A6p. Landei, 
cap. arrond., in a fertile plain on the Adour, 29 m. S.W. 
Mont-de-Manan. Pop. nsas) 4,776. It is pretty well 
built, is surrounded by wuls of Roman construction, and 
has an ancient episcoj^ palace, cathedral, hall of justice, 
and prison. Dax is, nowever, chiefly celebrated for its 
numerous hot saline springs, accounted efficacious in 
rheumatism, )Niralysis, &c.; and which being known to 
the Homans, they gave it the name of Aqtue Avguske. 
The principal of these springs pours its waters Into a 
lam basin in the centre of the place, and the evapo¬ 
ration from it is BO great, that in cool mornings the 
whole town is sometimes Involved in a fog. There are 
several bathing establishments contiguous to the towa 
Dax communicates by a bridge across the Adour, with a 
suburb on the opposite side or the river. It has a tribunal 
of primary Jurlsaiction, a chamber of commerce, a com. 
muiial college, and a theatre. Manufactures of earthen¬ 
ware, pitch, oil, throad, vinegar, leather, &c., and some 
trade in corn, wine, brandy, and wood. Dax was erected 
into a bishopric as early as the 5th century, was taken by 
the Saracens in the 10th, and held by the English from 
the 12th till the 15th century. {Hugo^ art. Landes ,* Diet. 

Wa (Lat. Locus Asphaltites^ Arab. Bohr 
Lout)^ a lake of Palestine, celebrated in scripture his¬ 
tory, between 31® 5' and 31® 52* N. lat., 35® 20' and 
350 48' E. long. Its dimensions have bmn variously 
stated, but it is probably about 55 m. in length, and 20 in 
extreme width. On the E. and W. it is bounded by 
exceedingly high mountains; on the N. It opens to the 
plain of Jericho and the valley of the Jordon ; on the S. 
tile valley of El.Ghor extends, as if it were a continu¬ 
ation of its bed, to the gulph of Akabah. (See Jordan } 

Nothing can be more dreary than the scenery round 
this famous lake; the soil, impremated with salt, is 
without vegetation, the air is loaded with saline par¬ 
ticles, and the ban^ crags of the surrounding mountains 
fhrntsii no food for either beast or bird. Hence its 
neighbourhood is deserted by animated beings, and the 
dreary stillness of the place' is increased by the nature 
of tlie lake itself. Intensely salt, its waters are not 
moved by a gentle breeze, and, owing to the hollowness 
of its basin, being seldom aiTected by a strong one, its 
usual api>earnnce is that of sta^ation, agreeing well 
with the dcath-like stillness and desolation around. 

This absence of life has given to the lake its popular 
designation of Dead Sea, and is the source of ttie com¬ 
mon tratlition that its waters are fatal to iish, and its 
exhalations to birds and other animals. This is, how¬ 
ever, incorrect; straggling birds fly over its surface un¬ 
injured; and Maundrell found upon its shores some 
shells, which seemetl to imply that it was not altogether 
teiiantlesB. The water is very limpid, but extremely 
bitter and nauseous, the substances held in solution 
amounting to one fourth part of its whole weight.* It 
has also a strong petrifying quality, which accounts for 
the want of any great variety of tish ; and it is peculiarly 
buoyant, though the assertion that nothing sinks within 
its bosom is wholly fabulous. Asphaltum (whence its 
classical name) floats in great quantities on its surface; 
and a bituminous stone, very inflammable, and capable 
of receiving a high polish, is found upon its shores. 

The Dead Sea is one of the class of lakes that have no 
visible outlets; it receives six streams besides the 
Jordan, but gives forth none; the surplus water being 
carried off by evaporation. Its depth varies in the dry 
and rainy seasons, but is never very great; at its nar¬ 
rowest part, about K m. from its S. extremity, it Is 
usually fordable. 

Its Arabic name, Bahr-Lout (Sea of Lot), refers to 
the conuection betweim the history of this lake and that 
of the nephew of Abraham, in whose days its bed, then 
the fertile vale of Siddim, was considered by the sacred 
hiBtori.in as worthy to be compared with the ** garden of 
the Lord.” (Gen. xiii. 10.) It certainly contained 5 
cities (Gen. xiv. 2.); and according to Stephen of 
Byzantium (art. Xsic/jut) 10, and Strabo (xvl. cap. 2. 
764.), 13. In the visitation by which they were all de¬ 
stroyed, with the exception of Zoar (Gen. xlx. 23, 24.), 
the neighbouring country underwent an extraordinary 
change; so much so, that Moses in another place (Deut. 
xxlx. 23.) describes it as ” a land of brimstone, and salt, 
and burning,” characteristics by which it still continues 
to be marked- Ruins of the overthrown cities are said 
to have b^n seen on the W. side of the lake, but the fact 
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hai not been authenticated. In Scripture this cbllectlon of 
water is called the Salt Sea (Gen.xiv. 3.; Dent.ill. 17.; 
Josh.zv. 6 .); the Sea of the Plain (Deut. Hi. 17.); and 
the East Sea. (Exek.xlvll. 18.; Joel, 11.20.) (MoundreU, 
pp. 112—115.; rolMy,l. 288—290.; Burekhardt^s Sgria 
and the Hotff Land, pp. 892-395.; Bobhuon, 1.64-69. 

^^AL, a pari. bor. and sea-port town of England, 
co. Kent, lathe St. Augustine, hunds. Comilo and Bews- 
borough. It is also a member of the dnoue port of 
Sandwich. Area of par., 1,120 acres; pop. of ditto (1821), 
6,811; (1831), 7,268. The town, situated on the £. coast 
of Kent, opposite the Goodwin Sands, and about half-w» 
between Ramsgate and the S. Forela^, Is 66 m. E.S.E. 
London: it consists of Upper, Middle, and Lower Deal, 
The latter, containing the great bulk of the pop., is 
built, principally in three parallel streets, close to the 
shingly beach, extending along the roadstead called the 
Downs. Streets mostly narrow and irregular, but paved 
and lighted. A row of houses connecting the lower with 
the ufiper village constitutes Middle Deal: in these last 
the houses are detached, and are mostly occupied by the 
wealthier class. Ttie par. church is in Upper Deal: 
there is a ciiapel of ease in the lower town, 4 dissenting 
chapels, and a national school. Walmcr forms a con¬ 
tinuation of Jjower Deal, and owes its rise to the naval 
arsenal, hospital, and barracks, formed there duriim the 
last war. Its pop. in 1831 was 1.779. Since the Muni¬ 
cipal Reform Act, it has been included in the bor. of 
Deal (of which it forms a ward); and the Reform Act 
conferred on both parishes, in conjunction with Sand¬ 
wich, tlie privilege of returning 2 mem. to the H. of C. 
Deal waBjorobably annexed to the cinque ports soon 
after the Conquest; a decree exempting it from co. tax¬ 
ation showJ it to have been so in 1229; a charter of 11 th 
Wm. HI. made it a bor. independent of Sandwich. Pre¬ 
viously to the Municipal Reform Act, the corporation con¬ 
sisted of about 370 free meras., aed the government 
vested in the mayor, 12 jurats, and 24 common-council- 
mcn, tlie jurisdiction being co-extensive with the par. 
AVaiiner is now included; and there are 3 wards governed 
by 6 aldermen and 18 common-councilmen. There is 
a court of requests for debts under 40s., whose juris¬ 
diction comprises Deal and 9 other pars. Market, Tuesday 
and Saturday : two small fairs, April 5., Oct. 12. There 
are no manufactures, the inhabitants being mostly shop¬ 
keepers, pilots, fishermen, boatmen, &c., mainly dependent 
on the resort of shipping to its famous roadstead, the 
Downs. Tiie latter is a sjiarious and convenient anchor¬ 
age, bounded seaward by the Goodwin Sands, and tolerably 
sale, except in heavy gales from the N. and E. Most 
outward and homeward-bound vessels touch here to take 
or land pilots, letters, passengers, Ac. This business, 
however, has greatly fallen off since the last war, when 
the Downs was miicti resorted to by men-of-war and mer. 
ch.mtmen waiting for convoy; and, in consequence, the 
town is in a very depressed state, and many houses 
are unoccupied. Coals form almost the only article of 
import. Of late years, Walmer has been resorted 
to as a 8 ea<*bathiiig place, and there are several good 
lodging-houses for the reception of visiters during the 
season. Deal Castle, on the W. side of the town, is a 
round tower, built by Hen. VIII., with a pnoat and 
drawbridge; Sandown and Walmer castles are on either 
side of it, close to the sea, at the extreme limits of the 
bor. Deal is supposed by some to be the spot where 
Csesar effected a landing, but this is doubtful. 

DKBRECZIN, a town of Hungary, and, next to 
Festh, the largest in the kingdom, cap. co. Bihar, b. 
a flat, sandy, and arid plain, 114 m* E. Pesth, and 
no m. N.W. Clausenlmrg; lat. 47° 30' N., long. VP 6' 
15" E. Pop., together with its suburbs, 45,730 (Oest. 
Encyc. 1835), nearly 44,000 of whom are Calvinists. 
This is one of the most singular places in Europe. Not¬ 
withstanding its size, its general appearance is rather 
that of a large vi'.lage than a town; and notwithstanding 
its manufactures and trade, both of which are consider¬ 
able, none of the advantages ordinarily met with in large 
commercial cities are here to be found. Its streets are 
brood, unpaved, and in rainy weather a moss of liquid 
mud. ” Scarcely any of the houses are above one story 
in height, and few are built on any regular plan. The 
greater part ore thatchetl, which has rendered Debrecsin 
subject at various times to severe ravages from Are. 
In the spring of 1811 not fewer tlian 2,000 habitations 
were reduced to ashes in the course of six hours.” 

( Bright's Trav. n. 200.) There are, however, 5 churchew, 
3 hospitals, 2 infirmaries, an orphan asylum, and a town- 
hall. The principal college of the Calvinists in Hungary, 
with a library of 20,000 vols., and upwards of 2,000 
students (Paget), is at Debrecsin. It has also a Piiurlst 
college, a Catholic high-school, and a monastery. Shoes 
are manufactured in &ge quantities, there being os many 
as 500 master-workmen; tobacco pipes to the number 
of 11,000,000 (Cannabichr), red clay pipe-bowls about 
1,800,000, prepared sheep-skins about 25,000 annually; 
coarse woollen cloth, a ^ngy kind of soap greatly obp 
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temad throughout tho Awtrlan emplro, with loathor, of the nnatlor ■treaink Manufaeturei hare made gob. 
fart, oombSg cooperg* and turnery warei, are amongst tlie sldcrable progress. The mills situated on Brandywine 
principal manufactures. There is an extensive market Creek ore considered the finest in the U. States} rbssels 
for all these articles, as well ns for oxen, sheep, horses, arc built, and there are iron-foundries and other exten- 
hoffs, wheat, millet, wine, tobacco, wotor-nielons. lard, sivc works at Wilmington. Wheat and flour are the 
wax, honey, and various other kinds of produce, estie- principal articles of export. The foreign trade of this 
dally at tWe fairs held at Debreezin every three months, state is quite luconsldorable. 

On these occasions the country round the town is co- The state is divided into three cos. Dover is tho 
verod to an extent to which the eye can scarcely reach, cap., but yields to Wilmington and Newcastle in size, 
with flocks and waggons, bales and cases, tents and huts, trade, and pop. There is no college in the state; one 
round which thousands of people are constantly ga- planned in 1803 at Wilmington has not come Into ope. 
thered; presenting. In fact, all tho appearance of an ration; but there are good academies in this and in 
Immense herd of nomodes. A great de.!! of business is several of the other towns. The state has a fund for the 
transacted at these fairs. Debreezin is. Indeed, the grout support of free schools, which In 1834 had a capital of 
mart for the produce of the N. and E. parts of Hungary. 170,000 dollars; and the objects of which are assisted 
By far the greater part of the pop. are Magyars; and it is by voluntary contributions from the different districts, 
hero that the true Magyar character may be most advan- A railroad, IG m. lung, from NewcGastle to Frenchtown, 
tagoously studied. **The language is here spoken in was completed in 1832; and another, 33 in. in lenmh, 
the greatest purity; the costume is here worn by rich as between Wilmington and Susqueliannah, whicli com- 
weil 08 poor; and those national peculiarities which a mimicates with the Baltimore and Port-Deposit railroi^, 
people idways lose ^ much admixture with others, are was finished in 1837. A canal 14 m. in len^h, and 
still prominent at Debreezin.*' (PageVt Hungary and navigable for small sea-vcsscls, unites the Delaware river 
Transylvania, il. 30, tfc.; Cxaplovics Gemalde von Un- near its mouth with the head of Chesapeake Day. 
garn, 1.; Bright's Travels in Lower Hungary, ^c.) Tho legislature consists of a senate and house of repre* 

DECCAN (Daks-hina, the South), a term of San- sentatives, each co. sending 3 senators and 7 represeiit- 
scrit origin, and formerly applied to the country com- atives; tlic former are elected for 4, and the latter for 
iirtsing all that part, of India to the S. of tlie Ncr. 2 vears, by all the free white male citizens above 21 years 
budda river; but since the Mohammedan invasion, the or age who have resided in the state for a year, and paid 
term has been restricted so as to apply only to the coun. taxes for six months preceding ilie election. The exe- 
trios between the Nerbudda and Krishna, that is, be- cutive power is excrcls(‘d by a governor chosen by the 
tween the parallels of lat. Ifio and 23° N., extciidliig cilizens, wlio retains olllce ior 4 years, but is not re- 
from the Arabian Sea to the Bay of Bengal, and includ- eligible, .fudges retain office during "approved con¬ 
ing the provs. Candelsh, Aurungabad, Bceder, Hydera- duct." Most of the pop. are I’rcsbytcrians and Mc- 
bad, Bqjapoor, Berur, Gundwanah, Orissa, and ttio N. tliodists. 

Circurs. British Deccan comprises the coltectorates of Delaware was colonised by the Swedes in 1027. In 
Candcish, Ahmednuggur, Poonah, and Darwar, under IGOr) it was acquired by the Dutch: and in 1604 came 
tlio presidency of Bombay; and tho ceded districts on the into ttio possession of the Britisli. In 1704, when under 
Nerbudda under tke presidency of Beng.!! The re- the proprietorship of the relebrated W. Penn, it became 
malndcr of this region is mostly comprised within the a seiiaratc colonial establishment, and us sucli remained 
dominions of the rajah of Bcrar, the nlzam, the raj,*ili of until the independence of the States. Its constitution, 
Sutturah, the gulcowar, and scjiidia. For further par- formed in 177G, was amended in 1H31. It sends 1 rc]>. to 
ticulars, see the various provs., districts, and states refer- Congress. 

red to under tiieir respective heads. Delawarr Bay is an arm of the sea betwc(*n the states 

DEE, a river of England, wliicli has its source In Bala of Delawaru and New Jersey, Gri m. in length, and 
Lake, co. Merioneth, N. Wales. At first it pursues an about 30 m. wide in its centre, and 18 at its mouth, 
easterly course through the beautiful vale of Llangollen, between Cape llcnlo])en, lat. tlHO 47' N., long. 75^ iy 
till it passes Wynnestay. It then takes a northerly di- W., and Cape May, lat. 38^57' N., long. 74^ 52'W. 
reetton, and forms tho line of demarcation between the It has deep water throughout, and a line-of-battle 
cos. of Denbigh and Flint in Whales, and Cheshire in ship may ascend the river Delaware to Philadelphia. 
England. It nearly encompasses the ancient city of 55 in. above the head of the bay, and 120 m. from tlie 
Chester, and is thence conveyed by an artificial channel, ocean. A magnificent breakwater has been commenced 
about 8 m. In length, to its spacious sstuary on the Irish at the entrance of Delaware Bay, near Cape Henloiien, 
Bea. Its principal tributary is the Alwyii, which unites to form an artificial harbour for the protection of vessels 
with it at Holt. Its estuary is much encumbered with from the winds from the K. to tlie N. W., round by the 
sandbanks. N., and from the floating ice debcendiiig the bay from 

The J>ce is also the name of two considerable Scotch the N.W. 'J'his breakwater, which is to consist of two 
rivers, one of wiilch falls into the N. Sea at Aberdeen, parts, one 1,200, and the otlier 500 yards in length, 
and the other into the Irish Sea at the Little Ross, about will, when completed, be a very great, as well as 
G m. below Kirkcudbright. The latter is navij;ablc as a most useful work. It is formiii, like tlie lireakwaters 
far as Tongland-bridge, 2 m. above Kirkcudbright, fur of Plymouth and Cherbourg, by sinking blocks of granite 
V essels of large burden. in the sea. ( Knn/chtfuediaAmcrtcanai Darby's Hew, ^ c.; 

DELAWARE, one of tho U. S. of America, and, ex- American Almanack, ^r., 18.*M»1K40.) 
cepting Rhode Island, the smallest of the Union. It DELFT, a town of S. Holland, on the Sohie and 
occupies a part of the peninsula, lying between the bays on the canal between Rotterd.un and the Hague, 4 in. 
of Chesapeake and Delaware; extending from lat. 38^ S.S.E. the former, and 8 ni. N.W. the latter town; 
30'to3iF50'N.,aiidlong.74O6.V to750 47' W.; having lat. .520 O' 4S" N., long. 4° 21' 4G" K. Pun. (1837) 
N.Pennsylvania,W and S. Maryland, and E. Delaware 15,987. " DelR is uu old-fashioned bilck town, as 

bay and river. Length, N. to S., 95 m.; average brciulth Dutch as possible iii its appearance, with old gate- 
about 22 m. Area, 2,0G8m. Pop. (1830) 7G,748, of whom ways, and lines of tre<'s and havens in the middle 
3,393 were slaves. Surface hilly in the N.. more level of the streets. You at once see that the place is not 
in the 8., and low alluvial, and marshy along the coast, what it has once been—no shipping, no trade, and no 
One of the most elevated ridges in tlie peninsula passes bustle in its almost empty tlioroughfares. Its lines of 
through this state, dividing the waters that flow into Icaty trees, once prized for their delightful shade, now 
either hay. The chief river, the Delaware, rises in New bend over green-mantled pools undisturbed by traffic, 
York, runs mostly 8., and, after dividing that state and and only apparently kept up for the fashion of tne tiling. 
New Jersey fl’om Pennsylvania, falls into the Bay of De- or for tlie lu'comniodation of a passing Treckschutt. 
laware, near the N. extremity of tlie state, after a course But with all its dulness, the town is both neat and 
of almut 310 in. It receives several tributaries, and is na- cleanly in a very high dogreo." ( Chambers.) It contains 
vigable for ships of the greatest burden to Philadelphia, few places or hulldlngs Interesting to strangers: the 
5fi m. fh>m its mouth ; and for small steam-vessels and princiiial arc—the palace, in which William 1., the must 
boats, to nearly 185 in. higher. Tho other rivers are in- IlluKtrious of all the princes of tlie house of Orange, and 
considerable. There are no harbours on the sea-coBSt; the the founder of the independence of his country, was 
only one in the state is that of Newcastle, 6 m. above assassinated, July 10.1.5H4; it is a plain brick building 
the mouth of the Delaware river. The climate is witiiin a court yard, and is now used as a barrack. The 
heattiiy t but the degree of cold experienced in the N. new church, at tlie E. end of the market-place, is a fine 
is muHigre^r.oomiiared with that of the 8., than could old Gothic edifice, with a conspicuous lolly tower, and 
be AXpected flrom a uiflbrence in lat. of only 1<^20'. The one of the best peals of bells in Europe: this church 
•all tn the N. Is a rich clay; in other parts, and esne- contains the tomb of William I., one of the most magnl- 
cUUy along the shore, it is sandy, and of inferior fer. fleent objects of art in Holland. " It consists ofnliighiy 
tnity: hut It is every where well cultivated, at least for oniflmcntcd canopy, supported by a number of black and 
America. Princlpid crops, wheat, Indian corn, rye, bar- white marble pillars. In tho centre, on a sarcophagus, 
ley, oats, flax, buckwheat, &c. The flour is of superior lies the figure of the prince, in his robes, heauti fully 
quality, and much esteemed for its softness and white- sculptured in white marble; and at his feet lies the figure 
ness. Tho Cypress 8wamp, a tract 12 m. In length and of his faithful dog, which on one occasion saved his 
6 in breadth, in the 8. part of the state, has supplied a master’s life in a midnight attack. There ore ijveral 
great deal of fine timber. Few minerals have been met good fiffures in bronze round the tomb: that which is 
with, excepting large masses of bog iron along the banka most adinlred is a figure of Fame blowing a trumpet, and 
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resting lightly on one toe, os If about to take Its flight. 
Bcn^h.ls the burial vault of the present royal fhmlly 
of Holland.’ <C%amAer«.) Ai^acent to this superb 
monument Is that of the most illustrious Individual Delft 
ever produced, Hugo Guotius, bom here on the 10th 
of April, 15H3. It was erected in 1781, at the expense of 
his descendants, and is Inscribed with a Latin epitaph 
written by the younger Burman.* “ The Oude Kirke, or 
old church of Delft, is a structure remarkable for its 
extreme antiquity and huge size. It is situated in a mean 
street, and on approaching it the stranger is amazed at 
the enormous mass of brick, grey with age, which meets 
his eye. It is some 700 or 800 years old, and seems in¬ 
debted for its protracted existence to the clusters of 
parasitical houses and shops built within the recesses of 
its buttressed walls.” ^Chambers.) It contains the 
tombs of the famous admiral Van Tromp; of Hein, .an¬ 
other admiral who fell in battle at Tromp’s side i of the 
naturalist Leewenhoek, a native of this town, &c. The 
large building once occupied by the Dutch E. India 
(jompany faces one of the main streets, and extends 
along one of the havens for a considerable length ; but 
its windows and doors are now closed, and it is used as a 
dep6t for military stores. 

Delft was in former times the great seat of the manu¬ 
facture of the common kind of eartlienware, which was 
tiieticc known by its name. England, however, iias long 
hince acquired a decided ascendancy in this branch of 
industry, and but very few persons are at present engaged 
in it in Delft. In fact, nearly all the ” Delft ware” in use 
in Holland, and over the areater part of the Continent, 
is exported from England. Delft has a large woollen cloth 
iactory, and others of carpets, coverlets, soap, &c., 
besides several distilleries and breweries. Its trade, 
however, is languishing, and it has little Intercourse, 
except with Rotterdam and Delftshaven, a little town of 
inhab. on the Maese, at the mouth of the canal 
which connects it with the Hague. 

Delft was founded in 1074; it suffered severely from 
lire in 153G. Besides the eminent natives who have been 
already mentioned, it has produced many painters of 
celebrity, amongst whom was Beck, a pupil of Van<iyk. 
(See Chamberses Tour in Holland^ tn 1838, winch 
lias an excellent account of this and of the principal 
Dutch towns.) 

DELHI, a prov. of Hindustan, presid. Bengal; chiefly 
between lat. 280 and 31° N., and long. 7o“ and 80*' K.; 
having N. thaprov. of Lahore, Gurwal, &c., E. Gurwal 
and Inde, S. V.gra, and W. Ktqpootana. Like the other 
Moiiaminedan soubahs of India, this prov. is not a mo¬ 
dern subdivision under the British rule: the collerto- 
rates which have been formed out of it are subordinate 
to the court of Bareilly, the judicial capital in the upiier 
or W. provinces. (See Bengal, Prk.sidencv ok.) The 
jurisdiction of Delhi at present extends only over the 
country W. the Jumna. Most of this prov. is flat; but 
at Wuzeerabad, near Delhi city, begins the long range 
of hills that extends through the Madierry doin. towards 
Jyepoor. The chief rivers are the Ganges, Jumna, 
Cfaggur, Chittung; and, in the N.W., the almost extinct 
Sereswatl, formerly a distinguished stream: the principal 
of these run through the prov. in a 8.B. direction. The 
land is mostly arid and sandy, and in the W. suffers 
greatly from drought in the hot season, when the water, 
wliich is of a brackish quality, from the natron and other 
salts with which the ground is impregnated, can be pro¬ 
cured only at from 120 to 200 ft. below the surface. Still, 
however, no part of Uindostan is susceptible of gr<;ater 
improvement by irrigation. The British government has 
latterly directed much attention to the restoration of 
ancient canals and the construction of new ones in this 
prov. The canal of Ali Mcrdan Khan, which had been 
previously choked up for 100 m., was re-opened in 1820, 
At an expense of 22,280/.; and, as its waters gradually .nd- 
vanced, the country for 5 or 0 m. on cither side became 
fertilised in a most astonishing manner, and numerous 
wells, previously thought useless, became again service¬ 
able. The canal of Sultan Feroze Shah, the bod of which 
passes from the former W. through Hurrlana to the 
frontiers of Bicanere, has been also surveyed preparatory 
to its restoration. A considerable tract between the 
Jumna and Ganges, though now sterile and waste, was 
formerly highly cultivated and populous, having been 
fertilised by the great Doab canal. Between the 
Jumna and Sutlegc mango trees are numerous, and 
the soil produces wheat, barley, and other dry grains, but 
the periodical rains arc not sufficient to insure a crop. 
During the rainy season the temporary streams overflow, 
after which the posture is good, and the climate tolerably 
healthy and temperate; but in the hot season the heat 
l^omes so oppressive, that the natives are often obliged 
to seek refuge from it in underground habitations. 1 he 
land is assessed under a modification of the village sys¬ 
tem ; ^ut the mocuddimt or head man, is nut responsible 

* This Is the BUtement «>f the Itiivraphk UmvtrttUr, art. r.r«Hu$ : 
Ur. ChunbezB Bayi tliat it If simpb inscribed aivtio inurum. 


for the payment, but is merely the agent for the rest of 
the village, removable at their pleasure, and not holding 
his office by any kind of hereditary tenure. Neither does 
he derive apparently any emolument from his office, nor 
is ho analogous to the zemindar in the lower provinces, 
or the Tpotail in other parts; there being here no middle 
man to enjoy any portion of the land-tax, standing be¬ 
tween the people and the government, which last receives 
from one fourth part to a half perhaps of the produce of 
the land, according to circumstances, after the shares of 
the village ftinctionarlcs and certain other village ex¬ 
penses have been deducted. The punchayet system of 
arbitration is in common use. In the zlllah courts the 
European judges are assisted by both Mohammedan and 
Hindoo law-officers, but the people in this prov. do not 
seem so disposed to litigation as in some others ; they are, 
on the contrary, contented, orderly, and properous. At 
the cunimenccmcnt of the British rule in 1803, there 
were about 600 villages deserted, the inhabitants of most 
of which had before 1821 returned, and claimed and culti¬ 
vated tbe lands they formerly possessed; and both the 
pop. and rev(>nue had at that period very considerably in¬ 
creased. Mohammedans are most numerous in Delhi 
city, but Hindoos every where else, except in the N.W., 
where the Seik religion is predominant, and the country 
is almost entirely occupied by petty Seik states. The 
chief towns are Delhi, Bareilly, IMilibheet, Shai^ehan- 
poor, llampoor, Moradabad, Anopshehr, Meerat, &c. 
{Hamtlttm's E. I. Gnx. i. 488—400.; Report onihe Af¬ 
fairs tf the E. I. Comp.) 

Delhi (Sanscr. Indraprast’ha), a celebrated city of 
Uindostan, presId. Bengal, lieutenancy of Agra, vap. of 
the above prov., and anciently the metropolis of the 
Patan and Mogul empires, on the Jumna, 112m. N.N.W. 
.4gra, 425 m. N.W. Benares, and 830 m. in the same di¬ 
rection from Calcutta; lat. 28*'4l'N., long. 77^5' E. 
Pup. about 200,000. That Delhi, in its iicriod of splen¬ 
dour, was a city of vast extent luid miigniflccncc, is suffi¬ 
ciently evinced by its ruins, which are supposed to cover 
nearly as large a surliice as London, Westminster, and 
Southwark. The present inhabited city, E. and N. the 
ruins, built by the emperor Shah Jehan, and called by 
him Shahjehunbad, about 7 m. in circuit, is situated on a 
rocky range of hills, and is surrounded by an embattled 
wall, with many bastions and intervening martello towers, 
faced along its whole extent with substantial masonry, 
and recently strengthened with a moat and glacis by the 
British government. It has many good houses, chiefly of 
brick: the streets are in general narrow, but the princi¬ 
pal are wide, handsome, and,, for an Asiatic city, re¬ 
markably clean; the bazaars have a good apimaranre. 
There were formerly two very noble streets ; put houses 
have been built down their centre and across, so as to 

r dl them; along one of these, running from tho imlaeo 
to the Agra gate, is the aqueduct of Ali Mcrdan Khan, 
re-epened by Captain Blane in 1820. The principal pub¬ 
lic buildings are, the palace, the Junitna Mwyced, or 
chief mosque, many other mosques, the tombs of the em¬ 
peror llnmayoon and of Sefdar Jung, the Cuttub Minar, 
3cc.; and within the new city, the remains of many splen¬ 
did palaces belonging formerly to the great dignitaries of 
the Mogul empire. Almost all these structures are of 
red granite, inlaid in some of the ornamental parts with 
white marble: the general style of building Is simple, yet 
elegant; those of Patan architecture arc never overdone 
with ornaments so as to interfere with their general 
severe and solemn character. The palace, as seen from a 
distance, is a very high and extensive cluster of Gothic 
towers and battlements towering above the other build¬ 
ings. It was built by Shah Jehan, is surrounded by a 
moat and an embattled wall, which toward the street in 
which it stands is 00 ft. high, and has several small round 
towers and two noble gateways. Heber states that, as 
a kingly residence, it far surpasses the Kremlin at Mos¬ 
cow ; but, except in tho durability of its materials. It is in¬ 
ferior to Windsor Castle. When Heber visited tbe cin- 

K ror, he proceeded first through “ a long vaulted aisle 
c that of a Gothic cathedral, with a small open octa¬ 
gonal court in its centre, all of granite, and all finely 
carved with inscriptions from the Koran, and with 
flowers. This ended In a ruinous and exceedingly dirty 
stablc-yard, beyond which a richly carved, but ruinous, 
gateway led into a very handsome and striking court, 
with low but richly ornamented buildings. Opposite to 
us,” continues the bishop, **wa8 a beautiful open pa¬ 
vilion of white marble, richly carved, flanked by rose¬ 
bushes and fountains, and some tapestry and striped 
curtains hanging in festoons about It, within which was a 
crowd of iHMiple, and the poor old descendant of Tamer¬ 
lane seated in the midst ol them.” The small apartment 
in which the bishop was divested of the robes theempefor 
had given him was entirely lined with white marble, inlaid 
with flowers and leaves of green seT|>cntlne, lapis laiuli, 
and porphyry, and evidently the work of an Italian artist: 
in the hall of public audience, also, a splendid pavilion of 
marble, on a wall behind the throne, a small group re¬ 
presenting Orpheus playing to the beasts, surrounded 
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by motale paintfaigi of birds, anhnalf. and dowers, indl« 
cates Itself as the work of European hands. The inner 
or chief hall of audience, which is open on one side to the 
court of the palace, and on the other to the gardens, is a 
fine quadrangular arcaded terrace of white marble; its 
pillars and arches richly carved and ornamented with 
pit, inlaid flowers, and inscriptions in the most elaborate 
Persiiui character: the marble floor, whore not covered 
by carpets, Is inlaid similarly to the other apartments: 
this part of the palace is In tolerable preservation. The 
Shalimar gardens (so highly extolled In ** Lalla Rookh ") 
were also formed by Shah Jehan, and are said to have 
cost a million sterling; but ** laughing Ceres has re-as¬ 
sumed her rcimi,” the gardens having been reconverted 
to agriculturiu purposes. The Jumma Mu^eedt the 
largest and handsomest place of Mussulman worship in 
India, was built in six years by Shah Jehan, at an ex¬ 
pense of 10 lacs of rupees. It stands on a small rocky 
eminence, scan>ed for the purpose: the ascent to it is by 
a flight of 35 stone steps, through a handsome gateway of 
red stone, the doors of which are covered with wrought 
brass. The terrace on which it is built is about MOO 
yards square, and surrounded by an arched colonnade 
with octagon pavilions at convenient distances. In the 
centre is a larra marble reservoir, supplied by machinery 
fh)m the canal. On the W. side is the mosque itself, of 
an oblong form, 261 ft. in length ; its whole front coated 
with large slabs of white marble, and compartments in 
the cornice inlaid with Arabic Inscriptions in black. It 
is approached by another flight of steps, and entered by 
3 Gothic arches, each surmounted by a marble dome. 
At the flanks are 2 minarets, 180 ft. high, of black marble 
and red stone alternately, each having 3 projecting gal¬ 
leries, and their summits crowned with light pavilions of 
white marble, the ascent to which is by a winding stair¬ 
case of 180 steps of red stone. This truly noble struc¬ 
ture is in good repair, being maintained by a grant ftoin 
the British govemShent for that especial purpose. Not 
far ftom the palace is a mosque of red stone, surmounted 
with 3 gilt domes, in which Nadir Shah sat and witnessed 
the massacre of the unfortunate inhabitants. There are 
above 40 other mosques ; one, erected by the daughter 
of Aurunnebe, contains the tomb in which she was in¬ 
terred in 1710: some bear the marks of great antiquity; 
especially the Kaia Muajeed^ or black mosque, built of 
dark-coloured granite by the first Patan conquerors. It 
is exactly on the plan of the original Arabian mosques. 
The prospect S. the Shalimar gardens, as far as the eye 
can reach, is covered with the remains of extensive gar¬ 
dens, pavilions, mosques, and sepulchres, connecting the 
village of Cuttub with the new city of Delhi, from which 
it is nearly 10 m. distant S. W., and exhibiting one of the 
most striking scenes of desolation to be any where met 
with. The celebrated Cuttub Minar is a very handsome 
round tower rising from a polygon of 27 sides, in 5 stages, 
gradually diminishing in circumference, to the height of 
242 ft.: its summit, which is crowned by a majestic cu¬ 
pola rising firom 4 arcades of red granite, is ascended 
by a spiral staircase of 384 steps, and between each stage 
a balcony runs round the pillar. The old Patan palace, 
a mass of ruin larger than the others, has been a solid 
fortress in a plain and unornamented style of architec¬ 
ture: it contains a high block pillar of cast metal of 
Hindoo construction, and originaliy covered with Hindoo 
characters, but which Ferose Shah afterwards enclosed 
within the court of his palace, covering it with Arabic and 
l*ersian inscriptions. The tomb of Humayoon is of Gothic 
architecture, surrounded by a large garden with terraces 
and fountains, nearly all of which are now gone to decay. 
The garden is surrounded by an embattled wall and 
cloister, and in its centre, on a platform ascended by four 
flights of granite steps, is the tomb itself, a square build¬ 
ing, with a circular apartment within about as largo as 
the Rodcllffb library at Oxford, surmounted by a dome 
of white marble. From the top of this building, the de¬ 
solation is seen toHsxtend to the W., in which direction 
Indraput stood, apparently to a range of barren hills 7 
or 8 m. oflT. 

The soil in the neighbourhood of Delhi is singularly 
destitute of vegetation ; the Jumna annually overflows 
its banks during the rains; but its waters in this part of 
its course are so much impregnated with natron, that the 

{ [round is thereby rendered barren rather than fertile, 
n order to supply water to the royal gardens, the aque¬ 
duct of All Merdan Khan was constructed, by which the 
waters of the Jumna, while pure and wholesome, are 
conducted for 120 m. to Delhi, Immediately after the river 
loaves the mountains. During the troubles that followed 
the decline of the Mogul power, the channel was neg¬ 
lected ; and when the English took possession of this 
city, it was found choked up in most parts with rubbish. 
It is the sole source of vegetation to the gardens of Delhi, 
and of drinkable water to its inhab.; and when re-opened 
in 1820. the whole pop. wont out in jubilee to meet the 
stream as it flowed slowly onwards, throwing flowers, 
ghee, sweetmeats, and other oilbrings into the water, and 
calling down all manner of blessings on the British go- 
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vemment. The dbfldency of water Is the greatestdhnr- 
back upon the city and its prov., since Delhi is otherwise 
well fitted to become a great Inland mart for the inter¬ 
change of commodities between India and the countries 
to the N.and W. Cotton cloths aind indigo are manu¬ 
factured, and a shawl factory, with weavers ftom Cash¬ 
mere, has of late been established here. Shawls, fhiitr, 
and horses, are brought from Cashmere and Caubul: 
precious stones and Jewellery are good and plentiful; and 
there are perhaps few, if any, of the ancient cities of 
Hindostan which at the present time will be found to 
rival modem Delhi in the wealth of its basaars, or the 
activity of Its pop. At the S. W. extremity of the city 
stands the famous observatory, built, like that of Benares, 

S r Jyo Singh, rajah of Jyepoor, and formerly containing 
mllar astronomical instruments; but whicli, together 
with the building itself, have been since partially de¬ 
stroyed. Near the Ajmcer gate is the Medreua^ or col¬ 
lege of Ghazee-ud-Deen-Khan, an edifice of great beauty, 
for the repair of which, and the revival of its functions, 
the government has very liberally contributed. The 
Delhi college is now divided into the Oriental and the 
English departments; astronomy and mathematics are 
taught on European principles; and in 1830 there were 
287 students. According to Abul Fasel, no less than 
seven successive cities have stood on the ground occupied 
by Delhi and its ruins. Indraprast’ha or Indraput was 
the first, and the residence of the Hindoo rajahs before 
1198, when the Afghans or Patans conquered it: it was 
the seat also of the first eight sovereigns of that dynasty. 
Sultan Baleen built another fortified palace; Moaz-ud- 
deen another, on the banks of the Jumna; and others 
were built in different parts by succeeding sovereigns, 
one of which was near Cuttub; and lastly, Shah Jehan, 
towards the middle of the 1 7 th century, chose the present 
snot for its site, which is certainly more advantageous 
than that of any of the preceding cltios. In 1011 Delhi 
was taken and plundered by Mahmoud of Ghiznee; in 
1398 by Timour; in 1525 by Baber, who overturned the 
Patan dynasty, and commenced that of the Moguls; in 
1736 the Maharattas burned the suburbs: and in 1739 
Delhi w.’iB entered and pillaged by Nadir Shah, who did 
not retain possession of it. Since 1803, togetiicr with its 
territory, it has virtually belonged to the British, and is 
the se.*it of a resident who has exclusive charge of the 
emperor and royal family; conducts all the ordinary 
negotiations with the states in the N.W. of India; in 
the judicial and revenue departments assesses all the 
powers of the sudder court; and also m the revenue 
board within the five divisions of the Delhi territory. 
The annual stipend of the Delhi emperor and family 
amounts to 150,000/. (Hamilton'sE. 1. Caz. i. 491—501.; 
Mod. Trav. x. 5—29.; Reports on the 4/fatrs qfthe E. /. 
Companp,) 

DELOS, a small, and now barren and deserted, but 
once famous Island of Greece, in the strait between My- 
cone and Hhenca, or the greater Delos, almost in the 
centre of the Cyclades, lat. 37° 25^ N., long. 2SP 15' E. 
This island was regarded in antiquity with peculiar ve¬ 
neration, from its being supposed to be the birth-place 
of Apollo and Diana, to wnom it was sacred. Magnifi¬ 
cent temples were erected in honour of these deities. 
The temple pf Apollo, of wiiich tlie ruins still remain, 
raised at the joint expense of the Grecian states, is cele¬ 
brated as haying been one of the most splendid in the 
midcnt world; and his oracle here was second only to 
that of Delphi. Pursuant to a practice begun by The¬ 
seus, a vessel sailed annwilly from Athens to Delos with 
oflbrings, conveying at the same time deputations ap¬ 
pointed to perform sacrifices in honour of Apollo and 
Diana, and choruses of youths and virgins, who danc^ 
and sung hymns in their praise. Quinquennial games 
were also celebrated with great pomp, onuwere attended 
by deputations from all the Grecian states and islands. 
Delos was repeatedly purified; and to keep it from all 
pollution, neither births nor deaths were allowed to take 
place within its sacred precincts; but all women about 
to be confined, and all sick persons, were conveyed to tlie 
greater Delos. Such was its character for sanctity, that 
ft commanded the respect even of barbarians; and the 
Persian admirals, who Udd waste the other islands, 
would not touch at Delos. After the Persian war, the 
Athenians made it the treasury of the Greeks, and all 
meetings relative to the affkirs of the confederacy were 
held in it. 

Its sacred character, the security which it consequently 
enjoyed, its good harbour, and central position, made 
Delos a favourite seat of commerce as well as of rell^on 
and pleasure. Its festivals were attended by the mer¬ 
chants of Greece, Asia Minor, Phoenicia, Egypt, ltaly» 
Ac., who brought thither the products of their respective 
countries. On the destruction of Corinth, many of its 
principal merchants sought an asylum in Delos, which 
acquired a large portion of the traffic that had been 
driven from the former. It was a principal sem*of the 
ancient slave trade; and Strabo states that thousands of 
slaves were brought thither from Cilicia, and soM in its 
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oiarketfl. Cicero says of it, InttUa Delog tom firoeui a 
n^tg tn JEgeo Mariposita, quo ovmeg wndiquecum mer- 
ndus atque owribus commeabant, referta tUvitiis, parva, 
fine muro nthil timebat. (Pro I^ge Mantl, i 18.) A hill 
In the centre of the island was called Mans Punthus, and 
hence the epithets Cpnthius and Cynthia so frequently 
applied to Apollo and Diana. The heaps of marble, 
and the framents of columns, architraves, Ac., which 
are every where met with, attest the ancient Rrandeur of 
this l^ous island. But it has been long since deserted; 
and Tournefort states that, in the early part of last cen¬ 
tury, the inhab. of Mycone were in the habit of holding 
the greater Delos for the purpose of pasturage, paying 
tor it to the grand seignior a rent of 20 crowns a year 1 
( ToumoforVg Voyage du Levant, i. 290—325.; Ancient 
Vnivertal llutory, viii. 335.341., 8vo. ed. ; Vouage 
d'Anachargii, Ac.) 

DtiLPllI, DliLPHOS.or PYTHO (at present Cos/rf), 
a famous city of ancient Greece, the cap. of Phocis, and 
the seat of by far the most celebrated oracle of the an¬ 
cient world (commune humani generis oraculum, Liv. 
lib. 3H. ^ 48.), at the S. foot of Mount Parnassus, 45 m. 
N.W. Corinth, and 81m. N.E. from the nearest point of 
the Crissean Sea (Guiph of Lepanto). Delphi hatl every 
attribute that could invest it with interest and inspire 
awe. It was supposed to be situated in the centre of the 
world, was built on the declivity of the mountain on 
successive terraces formed of Cyclopean masonry, and 
rising above eaqh other like the seats in a theatre; over¬ 
hanging the city on the N. rose the two famous peaks of 
Parnassus, the chasm between them aifording an outlet 
for the waters of the Castalian spring, the source of 
poetical inspiration. If we add to these natural advan¬ 
tages, the fact that Delplii was the chosen abode and 
principal oracle of Apollo; that she was the seat of tlie 
council of the Ampiiictyons, and the place where tlic 
Pythian games* were celebrated, we need not wonder at 
the extraordinary respect and veneration in which she 
was held. She was not fortified by walls, but by preci¬ 
pices, and the especial protection of Apollo; so tliat the 
ancients reckoned it doubtful ulrum munimcvlum loci, 
an maiestas dci plus Me adnurationis habcat, (Justin. 
lib. 24. $ 6.) 

The origin of this famous city, and of the oracle to 
which it owed all its glory, are buried in impenetrable 
obscurity. Tiie most probable account seems to be, that 
a mephitic vapour, similar in some degree, perhaps, to 
that of the (Srot/b del Cane at Naples, having issued from 
one of the clefts of the rock, violently aflectc.i those by 
whom it was inhaled, making them utter strange inco¬ 
herent sayings. Qn this narrow foundation was built 
one of tho most extraordinary fabrics ever raised by 
superstition, fraud, and imposture. The ravings of those 
affected by tlie vaimur were believed to be indications of 
future events; they were said to be inspired, and tlie 
ejaculations which they uttered were atlirmetl to have 
been owing to their being filled with the breath or spirit 
(divinus Afflatus) of Apollo, the guardi.*in god of the 
place 1 The fame of tho oracle rapidly increased, and it 
was soon seen how rich a harvest might be derived from 
it. The sacred cavern Wtas forthwith enclosed; a tripod 
was placed over the chasm whence the vapour issued; 
priests and priestesses were appointed for the service of 
the god; ana a scries of temples, each more magnificent 
than its predecessor, were erected in his honour. States 
and princes were anxious to learn their fate, or tho suc¬ 
cess of any contemplated enterprise, from the responses 
of the oracle; and private individuals crowded to the 
city for the same purpose. The answers of the god 
were not gratuitous; and it would set*m that an opinion 
had early gained ground that the nature of the re¬ 
sponses was to a considerable extent dependent upon 
the value of the ofterings 1 Hence there arose a kind 
of competition among those consulting the oracle who 
should be most liberal: and the wealth accumulated 
at Delphi came, in the course of time, to be pro- 
digiously great. The responses were, apparently at 
least, delivered by a priestess. After being purified bv 
bathing in the Castalian spring, she mounted the tripod, 
and having inhaled the intoxicating or stuplfying va¬ 
pour, she became violently convulsed — 

“ Kublt6 non vultus, non color unns. 

Non comptw niansfere muo!; iiecl fiectUB anhclum, 

Et rabiu fora corda turnent; m^joniue videri, 

Nec mortale Bonans; afflato est munine ejuando 

Jam inopiore del." dp vl. line 46. &e. 

The incoherent scraps of sentences which the Pythia 
uttered during this paroxysm having been collected and 
arranged in verses by the priests, formed the desired 
renionse. , 

The responses of the Pythia were said to lie com¬ 
paratively precise; and she was sometimes resorted to in 
order toxlear away the mystery in which those of other 
oracles #ere Involved. It may, indeed, be reasonably 
enough supposed that superior address and information 

* Thoie were sames Instituted In honour of Apollo, and in com- 
acmflcatten of hii victory over the serpent or tyrant Fytlico. 
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on the part of the Delphic priests might enable them in 
many Instances to give pretty distinct responses, that 
could not fall frequently to squard with the event. But, 
even if ho evidence of the thing had come down to us, we 
might have been assured that, speaking generally, their 
responses would bo ambiguous, and so contrlvM that, 
however the event might turn out, the credit of the oracle 
would be preserved: and this, in point of fact, was the 
case. The answer of the oracle to Croesus, that in 
making war upon the Persians he should destroy a great 
empire (Herod. 1. $ 53.), it an instance of this; as it is 
plain tho credit of the oracle would be equally secured 
whether Croesus conquered or was himself conquered 
by the Persians 1 The answer of the oracle to Pyrrhus 
is another instance of this sort of ambiguity— 

** Aio te, ^Bacldu, Komanm vinecre poBse," 

as it might cither be interpreted in favour of or against 
Pyrrhus I This equivocation was not, however, the 
worst feature of the imposture carried on at Delphi. 
The oracle was at once ambiguous and venal. * A rich 
or a powerful individual seldom found much difficulty 
in obtaining a response favourable to his projects, how 
unjust or objectionable soever. Herodotus states dis¬ 
tinctly that the Alcuieonids, who rebuilt the temple at 
Delphi, bribed the Pythia to recommend the Spartans 
to assist in delivering Athens from the tyranny of the 
Pisistratidas (v. & GO. 90.); and such were the base mo¬ 
tives that mode the oracle falsely pronounce Demaratus, 
king of Sparta, to lie illegitimate, and obtained re¬ 
sponses favourable to Lysander when he endeavoured to 
change the succession to tlie Spartan throne. This also 
was, no doubt, the sort of inspiration that dictated the re¬ 
sponses favourable to Philip, which made Demosthenes 
declare that the Pythia phtlippisedi But such and so 
powerful is the influence of superstition, th.at this thread¬ 
bare system of fraud and quackery maintained a length¬ 
ened ascendancy; and that the responsCs of frantic girls, 
interpreted by venal priests, frequently sufficed to excite 
bloody wars, and to spread desolation through extensive 
states. 

The credit of the oracle had been materially Impaired 
before Christianity obtained an ascendancy in the ancient 
world; and the triumph of tlie latter was destructive of this 
as well as other oracles. Constantine carried off some of 
the finest and most costly ornaments of the Delphian 
temple to decorate his new capital. And there is still 
to be seen in Constantinople the brazen pillar, formed of 
three serpents twisted together, that suppurtcxl the golden 
tripod which, after the defeat of Xerxes, was eoiisecnitcd 
in the temple of Delphi by the victofious Greeks. (See 
CoNsi A.N '1 INOPLK; Gibbon, cap. 17., Ac.) 

The vast wealth of the temple of Delphi exposed it to 
many attacks. A party sent by Xerxes to plunder the 
sacred edifice are said to have been defeated by the 
manifest interposition of Apollo himself. (Herod, viii. 

§ 37.) But on other occasions, the god was less vigilant 
or less successful. The fane was successively plundered 
by the Phocians under Philonielus, by tlie (lauls under 
Brennus, by Kylla, Ac.; and Nero is repurtc*d to have 
deprived it of no fewer than 500 bronze statues I And 

? ret, despite all these deductions from its ancient stores, 
t had, when visited and described by Fausanias, a vast 
number of statues and ornaments of all sorts. But its 
treasure had disappeared lung previously; and the rich 
oflbrings of Gyges, Alyattes, Croesus, and Midas, were no 
longer to be seen. 

Except its grand natural features, every thing at 
Delplii has undergone a total cliangc. Not a vestige 
remains of the great temple, by whicli to form even a 
satisfactory conjecture as to its jiosition. The prophetic 
cavern Is searctied for in vain: atttraque nicrsta silent, 
inconsuitique reccssus. The village of Castri, that occu¬ 
pies a part at least of the site of the ancient city, is poor 
and miserable, and does not contain above 4u0 or 6 (X) 
iuliab. 

“ Tantutn «Ti longinqua valet tiiutare vetufitaa 1" 

(Besides the authorities referred to above, see Dod- , 
well's Greece, i. 17(i—!««.; Clarke's Trawc/r, vii. 225— 
254. Hvo. ed.; Voyage d!'Anacltarsts, cap. 22 . ; Cramer* g 
Ancient Greece, li. 164. Ac.; Potter's Grecian Anti¬ 
quities, Ac.) 

DELVING, a town of Turkey in Europe, prov. Al¬ 
bania, cap. of a sar0tack or distr., 4ain. W.N.W. Yanina. 
Fop. 10,000 (Mblier, 1840.) Its vicinity contains some 
orange plantations; but is chiefly noted for its olive 
cultivation. The traile of the town is chiefly In oil, and 
other agricultural produce. 

DEMERARA. See Guiana (British). 

DEMONTE, on ini. town of N. Italy, k. Sardinia, 
div.aiid prov. Coni, cap. mand.,on the btura, 13 m. S.W. 
Coni. Fop. about 6,000. The town Is commanded by a 
fortress placed on an isolated height, and contains three 
churches and an hospital. It was formerly fortified, but 
Its works were demolished Iw the French in 1801. 

DEMOTICA, or DIMOTIKA, a town of Turkey In 
Europe, prov. Roumclia, on the Maritza, at the foot of a 
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mnleal hlU, erowiwd by k eiladel, eontatiiing a ^aee, 
oceaiioiiaily occupind by the Turkish emperors during 
the penod that Adrlanople was the cap. of the mpire, 
fh>m wnich dtv Demotlca is distant 24 m. S. by W. Pop. 
about 8.000. The town Is tolerably well built; it cpntdns 
amosque. and several Greek churches, schools, and public 
baths. The citadel is supplied with water by an ^ue- 
duct. It Is the residence or a Greek archbishop, and has 
manufactures of silk and woollen stuflii, and earthenware. 
Charles XII. of Sweden resided in this town for more 
than a year subsequently to the battle of PulUwa. {Diet. 
GSag.s B. Hitter, &e.) 

DEN A IN, a village of France, d£p. du Nord, In the 
cant, of Bouchain, 6 m. S.W. Valenciennes, famous in 
modern history as being the scene of the decisive victory 
gdnodin 1712 by the French under Marshal Vlllars over 
the allies under Prince Eugene. This victory, which 
is partly to bo ascribed to the improvidence of the allies, 
and partly to the skilftil combinations of Vlllars, saved 
lioufs XIV. firom the disgrace of having the terms of 
peace dictated to him in his own capital. It changed, in 
fact, the whole aspect of public aflairs *, and brought the 
negotiations at Utrecht to a speedy conclusion. A mo¬ 
nument erected near Denaln in 1781, by Louis XVI., in 
commemoration of this great victory, was inscribed with 
the following couplet from the Henriade: — 

** AcRaides dans Beqain I'audacieox Villan 
Disputant la tonnerre de I’aiffli! des Cdaars." 


(See Siecle de Louut XIV., par Voltaire^ cap. 23.) 

DENBIGH, a marit. oo. of N. Wales, having N. the 
Irish Sea, E. the cos. of Flint and Cheshire, S. Salop, 
Montgomery, and Merioneth, and W. Caernarvon. Shape 
very Tri^gular. Area, 405,120 acres. Surface and soil 
much diversified; for the most part, however, it is 
rugged, wild, and mountainous; but it has some very fer¬ 
tile tracts, particularly in the far-famed vale of Clwyd, on 
both sides the ri^r or that name, lying mostly m this co., 
and which is eminently beautiful and fertile, ** producing 
the necessaries of life not only in abundance for the inhab., 
but in ample sufilciency to snare to supply the wantsuf their 
neighbours.*' The vale of Llangollcn,in the E. part of the 
co., though inferior in point of richness to that of Clwyd, 
is notwithstanding pretty fertile, and there is a cousi. 
dertdile extent of good land in the vicinity of Wrexham. 
The climate in the valleys is remarkably mild, but rain Is 
very prevalent, and considerable damage is sometimes 
done by the overflowing of the rivers. Agriculture, though 
a good deal improved, is still very backward. Barley, 
oats, and potatoes are the principal crops; wheat, beans, 
and pease being also raised in some of the more fertile 
districts. There is no regular rotation of crops; which¬ 
ever grain happens to be roost in demand is sown. It is 
also a frequent practice to burn the surface both of fresh 
enclosed lands and old clover leys ; but this, though at 
the time it yields good crops of oats and turnips, impo¬ 
verishes and ultimately exhausts the land. Farms are 
usually very small; and being let only by the year, and 
without any conditions as to management, we need not 
wonder at the low state of ^riculture. Average rent of 
land, in 1810, Os. an acre. The hills are depastured by 
large flocks of sheep, and largo herds of cattle are found 
in the valleys. The dftiry husbandry is carried on to 
considerable extent, particularly in the E. parts of the 
CO., adjacent to Cheshire. The minerals are valuable, 
coal, lead, and iron mines being wrought in different 
rarts of the co.; it also furnishes slate and mill-stones. 
The woollen manufacture is carried on to some extent, 
and gloves and shoes arc produced in considerable quan¬ 
tities in Denbigh. It is bounded E. by the Dee, and W. 
by the Conway, and is traversed by the Clwyd, Ebwy, 
&c. Denbigh is divided into 6 cantreffli or hundreds, and 
57 parishes. It returns 3 meins, to the H. of C., viz. 2 
for the co.,‘and 1 for Denbigh and its contributory bors.: 
county constituency in 1838-89, 3,(>89. In 1831 Denbigh 
had 16,368 inhab. houses, 17,150 families, and 83,629 in¬ 
hab., of whom 41,618 were males, and 42,011 females, 
bum paid for the relief of the poor in 1838, 24,80Qf. (A'cn- 
^%$dy and Grainger on Tenancy qf Land j Davies's N. 
Wales, S[c.) 

Dknuioh, a town and n'arl. bor. of N. Wales, cap. 
of the above co., hund.Yule, near the middle of the vale 
of Clwyd, at the base and on the side of a steep hill, 
crown^ with the magnificent ruins of its old castle; 
22 m. W. Chester, and 180 m. N.W. I.ondoa. Pop. 3,780. 
It consists of 3 principal and some smaller streets and 
lanes; it is well paved and liglited, but many of the 
houses have a dilapidated appearance, and it is but scan¬ 
tily supplied with water, and is deficient in cleanliness. 
The par. church, 1 m. E. flrom the town, has many inter¬ 
esting monuments; but it is in a ruinous condition, and 
divine service is performed in a chapel of ease witliiu the 
precincts of the latter. It has also a Catholic and 4 dissent¬ 
ing chapels; a town-hall, free grammar-school, with a 
small endowment, a blue-coat school, a national school, 
and several Sunday-schools supported by tlie various 
•ects; a reading-room, and a literary society. There is 
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I also a dispensary for the poor of the town and nelgir. 
bourhood. The staple trades of the town are shoe- 
making, glove-making, and tanning, particularly the 
first; but the glove trade has greatly declined, and the 
town has been for some time past in a depressed state. 
The limits of the pari. bor. were the subject of much 
dispute till th^ were definitively fixed in 1826. They 
were not afibeted by the Boundary Act, and include a 
space of 742 acres. Denbigh, with Ruthin and Holt, has 
returned 1 mem. to thp H. of C. since the 27th of Henry 
VI II., the right of voting being in the resident burgesses. 
Tlie Reform Act added Wrexham to the contributory 
bors. Registered electors in the Denbigh district in 
1838-39,928. The present municipal bor. is restricted to 
the space immediately contiguous to the town; and had, 
in 1831, a pop. of 2,800. The governing body consists oi 
4 aldermen and 12 counsellors. The waste lands of the 
par. belong to the corporation, whose annual average 
revenue from these and other sources is about 242/. 
There is a lock-up house common to the bor. and 
CO., in which offenders are temporarily confined, till 
committed to the co. gaol at Ruthin. The Easter 
and Michaelmas quarter sessions of the co. are held in 
the town, which is a polling place for the co. The 
castle, both‘from its situation and structure, was an¬ 
ciently of great importance. It was founded in the 2d 
of Edward 1. by Henry Lacey, earl of Lincoln. A mag- 
nlflcont pointed archway, with a statue of the founder, is 
still in tolerable preservation: but the rest is entirely 
ruinous. There is a bowling-green and several cottages 
within the enclosure. The prospect iVom the castle is 
('Xtensive and magnificent. In the last civil war tho 
castle withstood a siege by the parliamentary forces in 
1G45; and thither the kingretreatra from Chester. It was 
taken in the following year, and soon alter dismantled. 

DENDRRAH (the Tentyra of the Greeks), a ruined 
town of Upper Egypt, celebrated for its temple, the best- 
preserved of all the remains of antiquity with which 
particularly the Said, abounds ; near the W. bank 
of tho Nile, 31 m. N.Thebes, lat. 10' 20" N.,long. 32*3 
40' 27" E. The town, ^ m. E. from the temple, stands in 
an extensive and well-cultivated plain, which expands on 
both sides the Nile, and is surrounded by mountains, 
so as to give it the appearance of a beautiful circular 
basin, shaded by thick groves of palm trees. The temple 
stands on the very verge of the Lybian desert, the en¬ 
croachments of which have buried a large portion of the 
buildings under heaps of sand ; but enough is still visible 
to indicate its magnitude and magnificence, and to im¬ 
press the spectator with the deepest sense of the wealth, 
power, and civilisation of the illustrious but long extinct 
people by whom so noble a fabric was raised. The tem¬ 
ple and the buildings appertaining to it, with the excep¬ 
tion of one propylou, are enclosed within a square wall of 
sun-dried bricks, each side measuring 1,000 ft., and in 
some p.’irts 35 ft. high, and 1511. thick. After passing a 
small stone building, and a gateway or propylon entirely 
covered with well-executed sculptures and nieroglj'phics, 
the spectator, proceeding through the dromos (avenue 
lined on each side with sphynxes) arrives at the temple. 
It is nearly in the form of the letter T; and its simplicity, 
vastness, the durability of its structure, and its ornaments 
and Bcuptures. in perfect preservation, though no longer 
intelligible, excite the strongest feelings of awe and iisto. 
nishment. The front of the protutos, or portico, is adorned 
with a beautiful cornice, supportkl by six square co¬ 
lumns, with capitals formed of colossal heads of Isis. 
Within, 24 cylindrical columns, ranged in six rows of 
four deep, support the roof: the capitals of these co¬ 
lumns are quadrangular, and exhibit on each face the 
representation of a tqmple with a divinity under the 
portico of the sanctuary; between the capital and tho 
shaft, beads of Isis again appear; including their base and 
capitals, the height of the columns is about 46 ft.: the 
shafts are sculptured with hieroglyphics and figures in 
basso-relievo, as are the front and ceiling; the designs on 
which lost have been supposed to be intended to repre¬ 
sent a zodiac. Indeed there is no where in the whole 
apartment a space of 2 ft. that is not covered with sculp¬ 
tures, in low relief, of human beings, animals, plants, em¬ 
blems of agriculture or of religious ceremony. The 
temple, which is equally enriched with sculptures, con¬ 
sists of several apartments, partially lighted by circular 
holes cut in the ceiling. The sanctuary is, however, 
quite dark. Access is provided to the roof by means of a 
staircase, with steps so low that priests might convey up 
and down the weighty paraphernalia of sacrifice. But the 
most remarkable object, in the estimation of Europeans, 
belonring to the temple, was the ceiling of an upper 
chamber, exhibiting in twelve compartments, like that of 
the pronaos, a variety of mythological figures, which cor¬ 
respond very closely with the Greek signs of the zodiac: 
it was enclosed within three concentric circles, and sup¬ 
ported by eight male figures kneeling, and foiAi females 
standing, most harmoniously grouiied. The remains of 
a smaller temple stand to the right of the propylon, sup¬ 
posed to have bedu dedicated to the malignant deity. 
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Tj^hoii. ilUchardsou*» Travels, \. 18&-220.; BehanVs 
Discoveries in Egupti NotiS «»r fc 
St’.^trtin, Paris, 1822.) 
and learned discussion has taken 


it compared with their pr^ent plice^^^^^^^ 

?r liljf equinoxes, that it had been constructed about 
15,000 pars ago ! But Littrow, Playfair, and some other 
Icarn^ astronomers, inferred from the same data, and 
wiUi inOnitely more of prolwbility, that the age of the 
zodiac did not exceed 8,22R years. Subsequent researches 
by Visconti, Letronne. St. Martin, and tahers^ 
however, gone far to show that the calculations rker^eti 
to had no real foundation, and that the figures on the so- 
r.alled zodiac are probably astrological or mythological 
renreseiitations, and have nothing of an astronomical or 
scientific character. At the same time, however, it must 
be admitted, tliat the purpose of the supposed zodiac, 
and Its antiquity, are still involved in the greatest un> 
certainty. With respect to the temple itself, it would 
seem, from its being one of the most perfect and beau* 
tiful in the country, to belong to the period of the later 
Kgyptian kings, when the arts had attained to their 
highest perfection; but there are not, perhaps, any 
really good grounds for the notion that it is of so late a 
date as the mra of the Ptedemies, though alterations may 
then have Iwen oflTected in it. Tiie zoillac, or planispliere, 
that gave rise to these discussions, is now in P.'iris. The 


since been purch.'ised by the French government for 
16,000 fr., and appropriately platvd in the Museum. 
(Besides the authorities already referred to, sec the arts, 
on this subject in the Conversations Lexicon, and the En~ 
cyclopedic des Gens du Monde, and the authorities there 
referred to.) 

DENDRTIMONDE (Belg. Termonae), a fortified 
town of Belgium, prov. E. Flanders, cap.arrond., on the 
Scheldt, at the point where it is joined by the Duiidrc, 
16i m. B. Ghent. Pop. (I83fi) 7.052. It has 4 churches, 
5 lapels, a town-hall, an hospital, lunatic and orphan 
asylums, 2 convents, a college, 14 schools, and a prison. 
It is defended by a citadel constructed under the Duae 
of Parma In 1584; is the seat of a court of original juris¬ 
diction ; and has manufactures of woollen stuffs, cotton 
yarn, hats, lace, tobacco, soap, oil, and earthenivare; 
bleaching and dye-houses, breweries, distilleries, and flour 
and other mills, with a considerable trade in corn, hemp, 
flax, oil. &c. It is believed to have been founded no 
earlier than the 8th century, though many Roninn anti¬ 
quities have been dug up in it at diflhrent periods. It 
was unsuccessfully besieged by Louis XIV. In 1GG7, but 
fell into the hands of the French in 1745. It suffered 
severely from an inundation in 1825. i^Vandei'maelen, 
Flandre Orimtale.) 

DENHOLM, a manufacturing village of Scotland, co. 
Roxburgh, 4 m. N.E. Howick, on a rising ground 1 m. S. 
from the river Teviot. Pop. 550. 'I'heiiihab. are almost 
entirely engaged in the weaving of woollen stockings, 
on account of the Hawick manufacturers. There is a 
flour-mill here ; as also a dissenting chapel, and a sub¬ 
scription library. Dr. John I^eyden, tho cqlcbcated poet 
and linguist, was a native of this place. 

DENIS (ST.), a town of France, d^p. Seine, cap. ar- 
rond., in a fertile plain near the Seine, and on the canal 
which unites that river with the canal of Ourq, 5 m. N. 
Paris. Pop. (183G) 9,332. It is chiofly remarkable for 
Its abbey-ctiurch, built in the 7th century by Dagobert I., 
who was buried within its walls ; since which time it has 
been the customary burial-place of the kings of France. 
It was materially improved by Sugcr, abbot of St. Denis, 
in 11.30, and has been further improved by different sove¬ 
reigns III succeeding ages, so that it has a great variety of 
architectural style; it is, however, an imposing Gothic 
edifice, in the form of a cross, 4154 ft. In length, by IO 64 
ft. broad, and 86 ft. high. (i/«gci.) Its front has two 
towers, one of which is surmounted by a spire. Most of 
the tombs of the kings of the first, second, and third races 
are in a subterranean vault. In 1793, during the revolu¬ 
tionary phrenzy, many of these tombs were destroyed, 
and the remains they enclosed, not excepting even those 
of Henry IV., were thrown together and buried under a 
heap of earth In the environs of Paris. * he dfimolltion 
of the building itself was subsequently ordered, but this 
was not effected. Napoleon contemplated making .St. 
Denis the burial-place of the princes of Ills own line j and 
since the restoration of the Bourbons, the previous ar¬ 
rangement of the interior has been os far as possible re¬ 
stored. The town has some good infantry barracks, an 
establishment for the education of 500 girls, orphans of 
membqas of the Legion of Honour, founded by Napoleon, 
which occupies the celebrated abbey of St. Denis, louuacd 
by Dagobert I. in 613; a dfpdt de mendicite, public li- 
braiyt and theatre, Denis is well built: it is the seat 
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of a sub-prefect; has manufactures of woollens, cot¬ 
tons, leather, ftc.; and a brisk trade In flour, wine, vlnc- 

S ir, wool, timber, &C. (H«eo, art. Seine i Diet. Q^os. s 
uideduVovMeur,) 

DENMARK, one of the secondary European king- 
doms, on the south side of the entrance to the Baltte, 
between S3P and 58<^ N. lat., and 8<^ and 13^ E. long. 
It consists partly of the peninsula, stretching from Lau- 
enburg on the Elbe to the Skaw or Skogen, the most 
northerly point of Jutland, comprising the prov. of Jut¬ 
land, and the duchies of Sleswlck, Holstein, and Lauen- 
burg; and partly of the Danish Archipelago, or of the 
Islands of Zealand, Funen, Laland, Falster, &c., between 
the Baltic and the Cattegat, and the Island of Bornholm, 
in the Baltic. Except on the S.and S.E., where it is 
bounded by Hanover, and the territory of Hamburg and 
Mecklenburg, continental Denmark Is every where sur¬ 
rounded by the sea, having E. the Baltic, the Little Belt, 
and tho Cattegat} N. the Skagcrac ; and W. the North 
Sea. Iceland, the Feme Isles, part of Greenland, and 
some possessions in. the E. and W. Indies, belong to 
Denmark. But, exclusive of these, tho kingdom con¬ 
tains an area of 21,85G sq. m., and had in 1835 a pop. of 
2,033,265. 

Surface and Soil — There arc no mountains in Den¬ 
mark, and the few hills by which it is marked, especially 
in parts of Holstein and Sleswlck, are little more than 
undulations. It is geueraliy low and level, the coasts 
being seldom elevated much above the sea. In parts, 
indeed, of the W. roast of Jutland, and Mong tlie whole 
W. coast of Sleswlck and Holstein, the country, which 
has partly been WTcsted from the sea, is defended, as in 
Holland, against its irruptions by immense mounds or 
dikes, managed by a government board. Soil very 
various. In extensive dists., particularly in Holstein, 
Sicswick, and the S.W. part of Jutland, it is exceedingly 
fertile, being very rich marsh-land, producing the finest 
pasture and excellent crons. In othi*# parts, more espe¬ 
cially in central and N.W. Jutland, and to a less extent, 
al.<io, in the central parts of the duchies, the soil is arid, 
sandy, and barren, large tracts being heath. The soil of 
tlio islands consists of clay mixed with sand and lime. 
Ttiey are not so fertile as the better parts of Holstein and 
Sleswick, but are little, if at all, inferior to the average 
of these provs. 

Divers and Lakes — Denmark having no mountains, 
and every part of it bfdng within a short distance of the 
sea, has no rivers of any magnitude. The larwst is the 
Eyder, and next to it the Guden, Trave, Ac. The KUie 
runs, for a considerable distance, along the S. frontier 
of the kingdom. Fresh water lakes numerous, but not 
Lirgc. I'hc most remarkable feature in the physical 
geography of Denmark is the number and extent of tho 
inlets of the sea, or rather lagoons, by which the conti¬ 
nental part.ofthc country is intersected. The principal of 
these lagoons, the Lyinfiord, formerly communicated only 
by a narrow channel witli the Cattegat, stretching thence 
In a Wl direction, with long windings, and expanding In 
various places Into iinincuse sheets of water, encom]>at>s- 
ing large islands,'across the peninsula of Jutland almost 
to the North Sea. In 1825, however, during a violent 
storm, the isthmus between the North Sea and tho Lyxn- 
fiord was broken down In two places, so that it now 
isolates the N. portion of Jutland; but it is to be re¬ 
gretted that the newly opened channel Is too shallow to 
he of much use for the puriKiscs of navigation, and the 
depth of the oponiiig to the Cattegat has also decreased so 
as only to admit vessels of comparatively small burden. 
There are other fiords; but none so exteusive as this. 
They, as well as the bays and rivers, are well stocked 
with fish, the fishery being a principal business and de¬ 
pendence of the inhab. 

Animal and Vegetable Products. — These arc almost 
the same in Denmark as In Great Britain, except, per¬ 
haps, that wild lK>ars may be oecusioiially mot with in the 
forests of the former. The horses and cattle of Holstein, 
Sicswick, and W. Jutland, are amongst the best that aro 
any where to be met with; those that lieloiig to the 
islands and N. Jutland are of a smaller breed, but strong 
and active. Great numbers of the former are annually 
export^; the horses to Germany, France, and Russia, 
and the cattle to (Germany. 'J'he wool of the sheep is 
short and coarse; but latterly it has liecii a good deal 
improved by crossing with merinos. The marsh-land 
oxen supply the excellent beef so well known, when 
slightly smoked and salted, by the name of “ Hamburg 
Been” The feeding of pigs is prosecuted to a great 
extent, and quantities of bacon are yearly sent to Norway, 
Holland, Ac. Foultiy is so abundant that their feathers 
make an article of export. All the common grasses, with 
potatoes, flax and hemp, madder, tobacco, Ac., are raised 
in Denmark. The forests aro not very extensive. They 
lie principally along tho eastern shorcB of Jutland, Sles¬ 
wick, and Holstein, and in Zealand and Funen; consisting 
principally of birch, but albo of ash, alder, and oak. Fine 
and fir are rare. 

Mineral Products, in Denmark, arc but of little value. 
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The labMil >!lileilr coaileti of land and clav, and no 
metals hare been ducovered that would repay the cxpenie 
of working. There Is a brine spring near Oldersloe j 
but it does not furnish salt sufficient for the consumption 
of the UngdooL The want of cool Is In part compensated 
be tha ah»n«lanwfl of tUrf. 

Being almost eve^ where surrounded by 
the sea, the climate is humid, and In its principal features 
approaches pretty closely to that of Scotland. The 
transition from winter to summer, and from summer to 
winter. Is, however, a good deal more abrupt, so much 
so, tadeed, that spring and autumn, particularly the first, 
are but faintly marked; the beat of the summer is, at 
the same time, greater than In Scotland, and the cold 
of the winter more severe. These differences arise from 
tae greater proximity of Denmark to the continent 
The winds not being broken by any mountains, often 
sweep along with great violence. The N. W. wind, called 
5 * 01 , which is especially felt in May and June, is so severe 
on the W. coast of Jutland, as to wither the tops of the 
troes. The Sound is sometimes froson over; but this is 
said to arise more frequently from the drifting of ire 
formed in higher latitudes than from the intensity of the 
cold at the placa In 16fi9, the Swedes marched an army 
on the ice across the Sound to besiege Copenhagen. 
Fogs are very prevalent. 

Agriculture ; State qfthe Occupiers cf Land, Labour¬ 
ers, —In Denmark, as In most other European 
countries, the peasantry or occupiers of the soil were at 
no very distant period in the most depressed state imaai> 
nable. ** In Zealand,*’ says Lord Molesworth, and the 
same observations apply to the rest of the kingdom, 
** they are all as absolute slaves as the negroes are in 
Barbtuloes; but with this difference, that their fare is not 
BO good. Neither they, nor their posterity to all genera¬ 
tions, con leave the land to which they belong; the gen¬ 
tlemen counting r^hes by their stocks of boors, as here 
with us by our stocks of cattio,and the more they have of 
them the richer they arc. In case of purchase, they are 
sold as belonging to tiie freehold, just as timber trees are 
with us. There is no computing there by numbers of 
acres, but by numbers of boors ; who, with all that be¬ 
longs to them, appertain to the proprietor of the land. 
Yeomanry, which is the strength of England, is a state 
not known nor heard of in Denmark; but these poor 
drudges, after they have laboured with all their might to 
raise the king’s taxes, must pay the overplus of the pro¬ 
fits or the lands and their own toil to the landlords, who 
are almost as )ioor as themselves. If any of these poor 
wretches prove to be of a diligent and improving temper, 
who endeavours to do a little better than his fellows, 
and to that end has n’piiired his farm-house, making it 
convenient, neat, and pleasant, it is forty to one but he 
is presently transplant^ from thence to a naked and 
uncomfortable liabitation, to the end that his griping 
landlord may got more rent by placing another on the 
land that Is tlius improved: so that in some years ’tis 
likely there will be few or no farm-houses, when ttiose 
alreray built are fallen through age or neglect.” — 
(Account pf Oenmark in lG92,4th ed. p. M.) In 17(>1, tho 

a ueen Sophia Magdalen had the honour of being tlie 
rst to set a better example to tho Danish proprietors, 
by publicly enfranchising the peasimtry on her estates; 
ana the example was soon after followed by Count Bcrn- 
storff and otliers. At this period about a sixth part of 
the land was supposed to belong to the crown ; but the 
crown estates were soon after divided into farms of a 
moderate size, and a large portion of*thcm disposed of 
to any one who chose to become a purchaser. Previously 
to this period very few peasants were proprietors; but 
their number now began speedily to Increase, partly in 
consequence of the sale and division of the crown es¬ 
tates, and partly of their purchasing up their leases from 
their lords. In 1788, tho peasantry of Denmark Proper, 
or of Jutland and the islands, were finally emancijiated 
from all political bondage \ and a commission was at the 
same time appointed to regulate the rents and services to 
be paid by those tenants holding hereditary leases, or 
leases for Uves, where the parties could not come to an 
agreement. In 1791 and 1799 flresh ordinances were 
issued on the same subject, having for their object to 
reduce the number of such tenants, by converting them, 
under equitable conditions, into proprietors, and for re¬ 
straining the right of free way, &c. The peasantry of 
Holstein and Sleswick were never in tho same state of 
bondage as Uioie in Denmark Proper; but they also 
have been completely enfranchised, and placed on a foot¬ 
ing of perfect freedom. 

In consequence of these measures a very great change 
has taken place in the distribution of property in Den¬ 
mark. Large estates have been so much broken down, 
that at this moment Aa(r lAe wuntty is supposed to be¬ 
long to petty proprietors 1— (Foreign Communicatibns 
on the Poor Laws, p. 288.) The peasantry are all 
anxious to become proprietors. ” The first thing a 
Dane doea with his eamuigs is to purchase a clock; then 
a hone or eow, which he nires out, and which pays a 


good interest. Then hts ambition Is to become a potty 
proprietor; and for this sufficient reason, that this class 
of persons Is better off than any other in Denmark.” — 
(Foreign Com. Poor Laws, toe, off.) 

The principal drawbacks upon agriculture are, the 
want of capital, and the consequent too small size of the 
rented fkrms and of the petty estates. Rents are still 
paid in services, but oftener in atmrtion of the produce, 
on the metayer principle. The work on tho estates of 
large proprietors and of considerable farmers is mostly 
executed by cor^.e labourers, or by labourers for hire, 
such as the farm servants in England. The first class 
get a house, having a piece of land (generally from 1 to 3 
acres) attached to it; and for this they pay from 30 to 40 
days* work. But this work being executed in seed time 
and harvest when labour is most valuable, it forms a 
pretty heavy rent. The landlord can neither alienate 
these possessions, nor assume them into his own hands. 
The hired servants are much better off than the cor¬ 
vee labourers. They are generally hired by tho year, 
and live and board in the farmer’s house. 

The average earnings of ordinary agricultural labour¬ 
ers in Denmark may vary from IIW. to 201. a year. Their 
situation is decided^ comfortable. Mr. Maegregor, the 
British consul at Elsineur, an intelligent and carofril 
observer, gives the following details Illustrative of their 
command over necessaries and comforts 

“ The Danes are great eaters, and tlioy e.*it at all times 
of the day. The following quantities of food are usually 
allowed to male farm servants per month: broad 00 lbs., 
potatoes, half a bushel; groats, half a bushel; butter, 
41b.; bacon, 10 lb. ; meat, 4 lb.; salted herrings, 30; 
salt fish, 2 lbs.; beer, GO quarts ; milk, ad libitum. The 
Danish peasants make .*1 meals a day in summer. Early 
in the morning they have, 1st, breakfast, consisting some¬ 
times of coffee, but generally of warm milk and bread ; 
2d, at 9 o’clock, follows bread and butter and a dram ; 
3d, at 12 o’clock, dinner, the introduction to which con¬ 
sists of spoon-meat, such as milk porridge, beer soup, 
curds with warm milk or licer, or of fish, boiled groats, 
cheese, greens or dried peas, after which follows fresh or 
dried fish, bacon or meat, with potatoes or other vcgo> 
tables, or boiled or poached eggs, or pancakes; 4th, at 
5 o’clock, bre.id and butter and a dram or two, especially 
in harvest time; &th, su])per after sunset, sour groats, 
curds, with milk or buttermilk. In winter, when they 
get up later, they have one breakfast, and, consequently, 
they only make 4 meals a day. The poorer families sel¬ 
dom boil tlieir kale upon meat, but upon a piece of hog’s 
lard or bacon. In most of the cottages a sheep or a lamb 
is killed before the winter. The more substantial pea¬ 
sants kill a pig, a cow, or an ox, and they dispose of what 
they do not require themselves to their neighbours. 
They also kill a certain number of geese and ducks, salt¬ 
ing them down for the winter, and using the feathers f(»r 
their beds. This mode of living applies chiefly to pea¬ 
sants in districts of a middling soil, but where it is 
richer, they have more of bacon, meat, and fish, in lieu 
of other dishes ; also is the beer they drink of greater 
strength. Fish is almost their diurnal food in villages 
adjacent to the sea, and they often use dried fish 
instead of bread, especially where the rye crops have 
failed, when their rye breaid is often found mixed with 
barley. Amongst the poorer cottagers who have no land, 
it would sometlines happen that they must content them¬ 
selves with a crust of dry bread, and milk and water in 
lieu of beer; but such coses are not of frequent occur¬ 
rence, at least all the reports on the agricultur.'il state of 
the country which have been published these later years 
concur in stating that the generality of peasants are well 
off, and that there is plenty of employment in the coun¬ 
try for all labourers that choose to work. 

” I shall conclude these observations by stating the 
annual expenditure of a labourer with a wife and three 
children in this neighbourhood (Elsineur), the several 
items reduced into sterling: -r- 

£ s. d. 

House rent and taxes - - - 0 10 0 

Turf for frnl - - - - 0 12 0 

Rye for bread, 3| quarters, at 13s. Gd. - 2 6 C 

Barley for bread and groats, 44 quarters, at 

lOs. 6d. - - - - 2 7 3 

Moatandbacon30stono, at ls.9d. - - 2 12 6 

Potatoes 12 quarters, at 2f. 3d. '- -17 0 

Coffee 41b.. sugar 4lb., per week - -220 

Butter 14 firkin, cheese 120 lb. - -260 

Milk 8 quarts per week, at }d. - - 0 17 4 

Soap, candles, and groceries - - 0 18 0 

Clothing, brandy, and lottery tickets - * 3 2 0 

School rate 5d., Wiks 2s. 2d. - - 0 2 7 

Religious teaching - - - 0 3 4 
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tai^ from the larm towni, the items of coflhe, sugar, 
iud br^y, must In a great measure be omitted, by 
which tte whole expenditure would be reduced to about 
l&f. sterlinjg per annum.'* 

TOe agrikilture of Denmark, particularly of Holstein 
and Sleswick, has been wondermUy improve during the 
last half century, and is at present more advanced than 
that of many parts of the Continent. There are excellent 
meadows, and in many places good hedges. Artlflcial 
grasses and herbage plants enter into most rotations; 
and rye-grass is more sown, perhaps, in Holstein than 
any where else, except in Great Britain. The badness of 
the roads, a consequence in some measure of the diffi¬ 
culty of procuring proper materials for their construction. 
Is a considerable obstacle to agricultural improvement 
The great road iVom Hamburg to Kiel, which is mac¬ 
adamised and excellent, must, however, be excepted 
from this remark.—(Loudon’s Eneyc. $ 562.; Jaco6, 2d 
p. 2. &c.) 

Barley, oats, and wheat are largely cultivated. Wheat, 
though plump, is coarse and damp; the barley of Hol- 
llein is heavy, but that of the islands is inferior; oats of 
a medium quality; rye, being the principal bread corn of 
the country, especially of Jutland, is grown in largo 
quantities; this also Is the case with rape, beans, tares, 
buck-wheat, and potatoes, particularly the first, which is 
a leading article of export to Holland and England. But 
the princmal attention of all the more extensive and in¬ 
telligent Danish farmers is directed to grazing, fatting, 
and the dairy, llie pastures in many parts are little, if 
at all, inferior to those of Lincolnshire. Horses, cattle, 
salted pork and beef, butter, wool (which has been much 
improved), and other animal products are, in fact, in 
ordinary years, the principal article of export from the 
country. The stock of horses is estimated at about 
.5:j0,000 head, that of homed cattle at about 1,600,000, and 
that of sheep at about 1 J00,000. The dwelling-houses of 
the farmers and their office houses are generally conti¬ 
guous in the same building, but they are notwithstanding 
sufficiently distinct; and the houses of the better chus 
of farmers are neatly and comfortably furnished. 

FA Table, showing the quantity and value of the princi¬ 
pal .articles of export, is inserted in the opposite column.] 

Manttfaciures in Denmark are not prosecuted on a 
considerable scale, nor is their condition at all prosper¬ 
ous. The peasantry in most parts of the kingdom spin 
and weave linens and woollens, and knit stockings for 
their own use; and the women in Sleswick employ 
themselves in making lace. Woollens, silks, cottons, 
and linens, are maniuacturcd at Copenlmgcn, Altona, 
and other towns; but the business is languishing and 
unprofitable Distillation and brewing arc prosecuted to 
a great extent, and with more success than any other 
branch of industry, in the capital, Altona, Flcnsborg, 
Odonsee, Ac. Coarse eathenwaro is made in various 
places, and a porcelain manufacture is carried on upon 
account of the crown, and, as might be expected, to its 
loss. There are also sugar refineries, piiper mills, soap 
works, tanneries, hat manufactories, &c. With the cx- 
cepCion of the manufacture of cannon and arms at Fre- 
derickswerk and Hellebeck, the iron and hardware works 
are quUe unimportant. Within these few years numbers 
of Hour mills have been constructed, and large quantities 
of fiour are now exported from Goiienbagen, llcnsborg, 
&c. 

The low state of manufacturing Industry is ascribable 
partly and principally to natural, and partly to political 
causes. Denmark is essentially an agricultural country. 
Being nearly destitute of coal, of water power, and of 
the useful minerals, she has no natural facilities for the 
successful prosecution of manufactures ; and, in addition 
to this, she has little capital, and is deprived of the indis¬ 
pensable stimulus of domestic competition. All, or 
nearly all, the branches of Industry carried on in the 
kingoom are subjected to the government of guilds or 
corporations. Mo person can engage in any business 
until he has been authorised by its particular guild; and 
08 this is rarely obtained without a considerable sacrifice, 
the real effect of the system is to fetter competition and 
improvement, and to perpetuate monopoly and routine. 

Nos otmrArs,” says Catteau, “ sont chers, travaiUant 
lentementt et souveni mol et sans go&t j lew Hwaiion 
est nigUgie. On ne les forme paint d. penser^ et l ap^ 
prenit suit machinaiement ce qu'il voit faire au maitre. 
—( Tableau des Etats Danois, ii. p. 260.} And yet govern¬ 
ment attempts in the teeth of all this, by excluding 
foreign manufactured products, and loading them with 
Mpressive duties, to bolster up manufactures at home I 
But they could not rationally expect to succeed in this 
Quixotic attempt, and they have not succeeded. Manu¬ 
factures have made no progress since the peace of 181.5 
{Foreign CommunicationSt Poor Laws) ; and the prohi¬ 
bitory regulations merely obstruct the commerce of the 
countnffi and encourage sloth and smuggling. These 
regnilations were* however, somewhat modified in 1 ^ 8 ; 
and the education of mechanics is beginning to be im¬ 
proved by the formation of mechanic’s Institutes^ ftc. 
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Quantity and Value of the prindiml 
^“'‘3 of Denmark and her Dependen- 


_from that Kingdom and the Duchies of 

: and Holstein, in 1836. 


AtUcIcb. 


1. AameULTUBAL 
Pboduob. 
IWheat 

Flour 
Ay»_ - 

Flour 

Bsrl^ 

Flour • 

Uroats • 

Malt . 

Oata 

Meal 
Uroata 
Uuekwlieat • 

Flour 1 
, Gruato J 

Peaae 
Tarw . 

Iteaiu - 
ltap»«eed 

Flax and other Seeds 

Clover.Heed 

liiHuiiits of Wheat 

<H1 Cakea 

Mutter 

iCheeae 

Pork, salted - 
amoked 

Ineef, salted - 
amoked 
Tallow 

Candles 

Horaea 

lOxcn 

I'owa 

Calves 

I’lRS - 

Sheciiand latmba 
Ciim Unuidv . 
Hulc«. 

Horse, Ox, and Cow 
Kkina: 

Calf, Nheep, and 
Lamb 
Honey 
Wax - 
Oiillls, wilting 
lluilCS 
Wool . 
l*Ot.ltllPB 

WihkI for Fuel 
Turf - 


156,SS2 Under 
61,0911 .. 

1S0,477 - 

6h534 ~ 

408,631 - 

8,980 ~ 

8.3,105 - 
30.886 
176,347 — 

674 - 

1A56 ~ 

86,868 — 

3A11 - 

64,607 - 

12,396 — 

45.801 
194,373 _ 

18,007 — 

, 318,880 Iba. 
12,596,958 - 

66,665 barrelb 
956,649 Ilia. 

6.167.1.36 ~ 
Ht)3.088 — 

8,508,064 — 
164,016 — 
178,016 — 
.388.624 — 
7..V16 head 
28.383 — 

6,009 _ 

6,W3 — 
13,088 — 
15,848 _ 
4,755 bhda. 

18.849.1.36 llw. 


|1I. pRonrcB or tbbI 
FlBIfaMY. 
Ilerrlnga 
Fish, salted or smokect 
jOvitere 

Ill. PnnnncK or tiie| 

COUINIXH. 

(a) Of Icetandt iht\ 
Faroe Ialande,and\ 
Oreenland. 

lEidcr down - 
Feathera for beds 
Lub Fish 
Flat Fish 
Walrus Skins 
ShM'U and Lamb 
Skms 

Rrinilecr Skins 
Fox 

Seal - 
Svoolerts 
Tallow 
Train (Ml 
Wool . 

Wonted Jackets 
Stockings 
Mittena 
Whaleixme - 

(b) Of the ietande of\ 
Sit. Craii and kK.| 
rAomoa. 


Sugar 

;Rum 




Danlah Weights 
and Measures. 


1,453,90.3 
MfihR — 
30,978 — 
14/i79 ^ 
88/168 ah. lbs. 
6,979 - 

119,496 tondcr , 
10,708 fathms. 


1,779 barrels 
2,221 


3 , 7.39 lbs. 
1,056 — 

66.3 sh. lbs. 
689 — 

* 100 pieces 

41,517 - 

3,8.35 — 

2,407 — 

52,.348 ^ 
10,800 — 
308 sh. IIM. 
5,586 barrels 
2,480 di. lbs. 
8.3,1M pieces 
147.818 pain 
88.4II8 — 
11,416 lU. 


British 
Weights and 
Measures. 


76,507 qn. 
89.493 
72,730 - 
.3,061 - 
197,505 - 
1,440 _ 
11,167 — 
14,609 _ 
85,8.34 - 
386 - 
752 — 
18,986 

IJKX) - 
.31,2.31 
5,991 -. 
21,847 - 
93,938 _ 

, 8,703 - 

.3.30,768 lbs. , 
85,496 ewts. 


9,48.5 

.30,907 

7,912 

84,710 

1,616 

1,754 

3,179 


28,159 - 


614 _ 
305 — 

70,928 — 
18,797 _ 
67,756 — 


Total 


4,1.35 lbs. 
1,161 — , 
2,084 ewts.' 
1,977 - 


949 ewts.] 
’ 7 . 6 O 6 — 


112 - 


The quantity exported not hav¬ 
ing oeen staled, the value has 


ing oeen ataieu. uie nan 

hm taken of the quantity «x-| 
ported In the preceding year: 
—say . - - ' 

Total 


, Approxi¬ 
mate Value' 


150,704 

71,570 

178.. 304 
44,853 
18J!.36 

8.30,368 

16,67.3’ 

5,167' 

13,460 

14,814. 

39M5« 

87,171| 

86,28« 

3,297 

7,84^ 

RijOhjl 

231,Gld 

14,476 

5A^4 

13.8.30'| 

88.638 

40.. 387 
2,788 
1,845 

18,036 
83,9.5.3 
1 . 3 , 4 ‘Mil 
7,82l( 
8.000^ 


1,S80/>G7 


4,.39d 


62A3» 


i) 


12j)0d 


1,959,1161 


Remarks. The approximate value of the articles Is not 
official, but has been computed according to the medium 

( trices prevailing at the end of the year. The exchange 
g calculated at the rate of 27d. per riqs-hank dollar. 
The exportation of corn is greatest in years when the 
crops are deficient and prices high in this country. Wero 
it not that its Importation is prohibited, it Is probable 
that considerable quantities of Holstein beef would be 
introduced into our markets. 

Commerce and Navigation.—The piratical expeditions 
of the Danes during the middle ages are familiar to every 
one; and being favourably situated for maritime com¬ 
merce, it might have been expected that they would 
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IAV0 mide a respectable figure In the commercial navl- 
gattim of more modern ^es. But notwIthstanUlng their 
advtota^ous situation, they could hardly, having but 
little nadre produce to export, engage extenaively “ any 
branch of foreign trade, except lu carriers for others, 
and in this department they were fiir suroaased, first by 
theHanaoTo^s.and afterwards by the Dutch. But 
■ineft the peace of Stockholm, in 1720. the commerce and 
narigaUon of Denmark have gradually improved. Dur- 
ing the late war between France and Great Britain, 
do^ to 1807, the neutrality enjoyed by the Danes gave 
them great advantages, and occasioned a considerable 
incraase of their mercantile navy. But the attack on 
^penhagen by the English in the last-mentioned year, 
and the hostilities in which the Danes were consequently 
involved, deprived them of these advantages, and ma¬ 
terially depressed their trade. The loss of Nor wav, at I 
the generu peace of 1815, though it detracted little, if any 
thing, from the real strength of the monarchy, greatly 
dimmished the importance of Denmark as a naval power. 
Her commerce has been rather improving since the 
peace. In 1830 she possessed, exclusive of vessels under 
SO tons, 8,696 ships, of the burden of 124,984 tons{ of 
which about 200 were employed in the carrying trade of 
the Mediterranean. 

The exports ftrom Denmark consist principally of 
agricultural products, as already specified, with fish, 
spirits, beer, and a few other articles. The imports con¬ 
sist of most sorts of manufactured goods, as woollens, 
cottons, linen, silks, &c:; with hardware, colonial pro¬ 
duce, wine, oil, ft’uit, timber and iron, salt, coals, hemp, 
flax, ftc. 

Coloniei. — In the West Indies, the Pknes possess the 
small but well-cultivated island of St Croix, producing 
annually about 25,000,000 lbs. of sugar, and 1,400,000 galls, 
of rum. Previously to 1803, when the Danes, much to 
their honour, suppressed the slave trade, they had a con¬ 
siderable intercourse with Africa, which has since nearly 
ceased. In the East Indies they possess the settlements 
of Tranquebar and Seramporc. The trade witli the East 
was formerly In the hands of an exclusive company, 
.which was dissolved in 1838: under the company it 
was very Inconsiderable, but will now most probably 
be increased. 

CanaU. — To avoid the long and tedious navigation 


round the N. of Jutland, the Danish mvemment has 
excavated a canal joining the navigable river Eyder with 
Kiel Bay. It is 10 ft. deep, and is used by largo numbtirs 
of the smaller class of vessels, and would be still more' 
frequented but for the dlfllcult navigation of the Eyder 
from the sea to Rendsburg, where the canal commences. 
The canal of Stcckcnitz, in the duchy of Lauenbtirg, 
joins the Elbe to the Baltic by the Trave. There is al^o 
a canal lu Funen, forming a communication between 
Odonsee and the sea; and a canal in Zealand, opening a 
channel between the navigable lake Bavelse and the 
Baltic. Except in Zealand, the roads, as already stated, 
are mncrally bad. 

Monty, Weights, Ac. — The marc or Rlgsbank dollar is 
worth 2s.3|d. sterling. But little specie is in circula¬ 
tion. Paper money used to bo generally at a heavy dis¬ 
count ; but latterly a good deal of it has been extin¬ 
guished, and it is now on a par with coin. 1001b. Danish 
IS equivalent to 110} lb. avoirdupois. The foot is equal 
to 12} inches. One Danish mile Is equal to 4*684 Eng. 
miles. 

Jtaccs-^. Population .—The provs. of Jutland and Sles- 
wick rcceivca in antiquity the name of Cimbrica Chrr- 
sonesus, from their earliest inhab. being Gimbri or Celts, 
tlie ancestors of the Welsh. The Goths, in their pro¬ 
gress from the N. and E., took possession of the country 
of the Cimbrl; and the expatriated inhab., having been 
joined by some other dl8phu:ed tribes, were wandering in 
quest of settlements, when they were met and entirely 
oefeated by Marius in two great engagements, about lOd 
years before the Christian sera. After the expulsion of 
the Cimbrl-, the peninsula,was parcelled among several 
Gothic tribes, of whom tho Angli, who afterwards gave 
their name to England, were one. A tract of country 
called Engelland, in tho E. part of Sleswick, is believed 
to be the original seat of Hengist and llorsa. (Pinker¬ 
ton's Geog., art. Denmark ; Biographie UniverseUe, art. 
Marius ; Jacob's 'Id Report on the Agriculture qf the N. 
cjEurope, Ac.) 

The Danish and German langimgcs, both dialects of 
tho Gothic, are spoken, tlie first in the islands and Jut¬ 
land ; the latter, in the greater part of Sleswick, and in 
Holstein and Ijauenburg. 

The extent, pop., &c. of the different provt. of the 
Danish monarcfiy, are as follows: — 


1 

Dlvisiou. 

Area in 
Eng. 
Bq. m. 

Pop.1801. 

Pop.1831. 

liirthB to 
l*up. 
1801-34. 

Marriages 
to Puu. 
1801-31. 

Deaths to 
Pop. 
1801..34. 

Prov. Zealand^ Including the island of that name, 
with Funen, Langeland, Laland, &c. 

lii 

531,832 

002,821 




Jutland, including the dioceses of Aalborg, 
Viborg, Aarhuus, and Ribo 

9,483 

39.3,142 

(1803) 

530,970 

(1S35) 

F 1*31 

1*119 

1‘4U 

Duchy of Sleswick ... 

— Holstein ..... 

— Lauenburg 

3,4.51 

3,508 

404 

270,339 

325,748 

338,192 

435,596 

35,680 

* N.n. Prom 1814 to 182'), the 
mortalitjf in Denmark Premier was 
only 1 in 47; hut in 1829 and 18.31 

1 the mortality, from ague, Ac., was 

Total 

21,8.50 

1,527,061 

2,033,205 

1 — 



It appears from tho above table, that the increase of 
population In Denmark Proper, from 1801 to 1834, was 
82*3 per cent., or nearly at tho rate of 1 per cent, per 
annum. In the duchies tho increase, though not quite 
•o rapid, was still very great, having been, between 1803 
and 1885, 284 per cent. This increase is principally to be 
ascribed to uie emancipation of the peasantry; the break- 
lim down of large estates, and the consequent increase 
or small properties and farms; the enclosure of com. 
mons and the progress made in agriculture; the Intro¬ 
duction of vacanation; and the improved condition of 
the bulk of the people. Tho increase of pop. in the 
townships has exceikied that in tho merely rural dis¬ 
tricts : but the town pop. is not very considerable; in 
iket. If we except Copenhagen (119,292), Altona (25,200), 
and Flensborg (16,600), no town in the kingdom has 
12,000 Inhab., and but very few approacli nearly to that 
amount. 

Govcnsfncii/. —Previously to 1660, the crown of Den- 
maAwas elective. The supremo legislative authority 
was vested in a diet, or assembly, composed of deputies 
chosen by-the nobility, cler^, and commons. But the 
influence of the nobles predominated very much in this I 
assembly; and they also shared tho executive power 
with the king, and ei\ioyed many immunities. The dls- 
sadsfiKtlon of the people with this distribution of power, 
and slill more with the oppressions they too frequently 
suflbred at the hands of tqe nobles, was greatly Inflamea, 
at the period referred to, by the humiliating treaty con¬ 
cluded In tho course of the year with Sweden, and by the 
reflual of the nobles to submit to bear an equal share of 
the burdens required by the state of public aflUrs. In 
this crisis the partisans of the crown prevailed on the 
deputies of the clergy and the commons to make a 
▼munta^ surrender of their rights, and, as the only way 
Of putting an end to the existing dissensions, and of 


rescuing themselves from the tyranny of the nobles, to 
confer absolute hereditary power on the sovereign. Tho 
noldlity, bikcn by surprise, and unable to make any 
pffbctual opposition, were reluctantly compelled to c-oneur 
with the clergy and the commons. **And thus,** to use tho 
words of Lord Molesworth, '‘this great affair was 
finished, and the kingdom of Denmark, iu four daj's’ time, 
changed from an estate little differing from aristocracy to 




(Account Denmark.) 

This has been thought by some to be an overcharged 
statement; but the following fundamental article of the 
Royal I.aw of Denmark, promulgated at tho epoch of 
the revolution, shows that ft is strictly correct: — “ Tli© 
hereditary kings of Denmark and Norway shall be in 
effect, and ought to be esteemed by their subjects, the 
only supreme head on earth; they shall be above alt 
human laws, and shall acknowledge, in ail ecelesiasiicat 
and (Avil e^irs, no higher power than God atone. The 
king shall enjoy the right or making and Interpreting the 
laws; of abrogating, adding to, and dispensing with 
them. He may also annul all the laws which either he 
or his predecessors shall have mode, excepting this Royal 
Law, which must remain Irrevocable, and be considered 
as the fundamental law of the state. He has the power 
of declaring war, making peace, imposing taxes, and 
levying contributions of all sorts, Ac. (Coxe's Travels in 
the North qf Europe, ed. 1802, vol. v. pp. 116—182.) 

It Is due to the sovereigns of Denmark to state that 
they have exercised these great powers with singular 
moderation, and there can be no question tliat the mass 
fl**®®*^ Rainers by the revolution ol 
1660. The privileges and immunities formerlyi^njoyed 
by the nobles have been much restricted. The law 
has been simplified, cstaldished on equitable principles, 
and reduced Into a code by Christian V. It is uniformly, 

















cheaply, and Bteadily adminiateriMl; and the slavery of 
the peasauCH has been totally altolished. Government 
has also, particularly within the present century, made 
the moM praiseworthy exertions to difftise good and useful 
education; and in addition to this, his present Majesty 
has, by ordinances issued in 1834, established provincial 
states in the four provinces of the monarchy; that is, in 
the islands Jutland, Sleswick, and Holstein. The greater 
and smaller landholders, the cities and market towns, 
have each representatives in these states. The members 
are elected for six years, and receive a salary and travel¬ 
ling expenses; but are not re-cligiblo. They deliberate 
on all public measures; and their consent is necessary to 
the enacting of all laws affecting the imposition of taxes, 
or the rights or property of individuals. The initiative 
is not reserved to the crown, but each member may pro¬ 
pose whatever measures or modifications he conceives to 
be necessary or expedient. Reporters are not admitted 
to hear the debates, but a condensed report of the pro¬ 
ceedings Is printed. This plan of representation, though 
in many respects detective, will no doubt lead to many 
important and salutary reforms in the government and 
admlnistratiou of the country. The duchies of Holstein 
and Lauenburg form part of the Germanic Confederation, 
and in virtue of these the king has a voice in the diet. 

The nobility still enjoy considerable privileges, parti¬ 
cularly in Holstein and Lauenburg. Theliighest class de¬ 
rive their nobility from their fiefs, which are consequently 
inalienable, and descend according to the law of primo¬ 
geniture. The lowest class arc personally ennobled. To 
hinder improper marriages several free nunneries or 
sanctuaries arc established, where unmarried noble latiles 
may live in retirement. Public functionaries arc selected 
indiscriminately from the persons best qualified for the 
performance oi tlicir duUes, without respect to birth or 
rank. 

The supreme government is conducted, under the 
king, by a privy council, and by departments or colleges, 
each having a minister at its heaii, in which the public 
business is transacted. In respect of the provincial ad- 
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president. This commission rogulates the course of 
stuily, and appoints all profe8||ws tn the university of 
Copenhagen as well os the dmsters in the grammar 
schools. The university of Copenhagen was founded in 
1470, Christian 1., and has been augmented and amply 
endowed by his successors. It is divided Into theological, 
medical, juridical, and philosophical faculties. The pro¬ 
fessors are either ordinary or extraordinary, their total 
unmber being generally about 30. The examinations 
are strict, and the proficiency of the pupils very consi¬ 
derable. It is attended by about COO btudrats. 

The university of Kiel, founded in ICfio, is less nchly 
endowed than that of Copenhagen, and is not so flou¬ 
rishing. Its government, as well as that of tlie gram¬ 
mar schools in the duchies is placed under a particular 
department. 

There is also an asylum for the education of the deaf 
and dumb In Copenhagen, and another in Sleswick, with 
two seminaries for the education of schoolmasters, and 
two for cadets. 

Army and Navy, — The army consists partly of re- 

f [ular troops, and parly of a militia or landwehr that 
s only occasionally called out to be exercised. The 
peasantry are all, with few exceptions, liable to cotnpul- 
Hory service in the army for G years, during 2 of wliVli, 
they are constantly on duty ; wlille during tlio otlier 4 
they are only on duty for a month each year. At tho 
enti of the 6 years they may bo enrolled in the militia. 
A certain number of soldiers arc annually chosen by lot, 
in each district, according tn its population, and the exi¬ 
gencies of the state. At present tlie regular army no¬ 
minally amounts to 32,7H1 men; but, in reality, it is much 
less considerably, not exceeding C,000 or 8,000. 

The navy consisted In 1830 of 7 ships of the line, of 
which h carried 84 guns, 8 frigatos, 6 corvettes, 56 ghn- 
boats, &c. 

Finances .— The revenue and cxpoqditure of Denmark 
for the year 1835 wore as under. 

An Account of the Public Revenue and Expenditure of 
Denmark and the Duchies, in JH35. 


chief judge iu their civil and criminal courts, 
lowest courts consist o^ a judge and a secretary, cl 
by the proprietors of the district, and confirmed b 
king. Vroni these an appeal may be mailu to the 
vincial courts, of which there arc five ; and thence c 
(fur Denmark Proper) to tho supreme court of apne...... 

Copenhagen, or (for tiio duchies) to that at Kiel. Rut in 
order to diiniiiish the expenses of justice, all civil cases 
must in the first instance be carried before a commission qf 
conctYfoTfOn, composed of the most intelligent and respect- 
able men of the vicinage. Us sittings are private, li both 
parties agree to abide by the decision of this commission, 
It Is registered, and has the effect of law: if not, either 
is at full libcr^ to proceed in a court of justice. The 
proceedings of the commission are upon unstamped 
paper, and must bo concluded within 15 days. Wc do 
not know that any institution could bo better devised 
to secure substantial justice, and discourage rash and 
precipitate appeals to courts of law. And as a proof of 
Its excellence, it is sufficient to mention that more than 
6-6ths of the suits that occur in tho kingdom arc dis¬ 
posed of by its moans. 

Reliigi<m.— T\\e Lutheran is the established religion ; 
and though the most perfect toleration bo practised, the 
numbers attached to other sects is quite inconsiderable. 
The bishops, of which there are at present 8, are nomi¬ 
nated by the crown. There are 1,558 subonlinate clergy- 
men, of whom 49.'} belong to the three duchies, and ttio 
rest to Denmark Proper, or to Jutland and the islands. 

Educatiw in Denmark is very widely diflUsed, there 
being very few persons, even among the lowest classes, 
unalue to read and write. Besides the universities of 
Copenhagen and Kiel, there are gymnasia or colleges at 
Soroe and Altoiia, with grammar schools and academies 
in all the considerable towns. Parochial schools are 
almost every where established; and here, as in Prussia, 
attendance at school is not optional; for, by a late law, 
all children from the ago of 7 to 14 srears must attend 
some public school. Children whose parents arc unable 
to pay the usual school fees are educated at the public 
expense. In 1688 the system of mutual instruction was 
Introduced into the elementary public schools, and It 
is now adopted in above 2,000 out of above 4,000, the 
total number of these establishments. The instruction 
In these schools includes, besides reading, writing, and 
arithmetic, history, geography, and natural history The 
eleinonbiry schools were attended in 1835 by 278, 
pupils.'^he grammar and parish schools in Denmark 
Proper arc under tlie superintendence of a royal college 
or commission, consisting of three assessors and a 


. Revenue. 

Amount of each 
of the several 
Branches. 

Ordinary. 

l.lAndtax ... 

2. House tax .... 

a. ('UNtoins and Exci^A ... 

4. Woods Ac furoblb, A other property of the Crown 

5. liotteries .... 

n. Miscellaneous ... 

Extraordinary/. 

1. Income deiiveil from |ira|ierty of the Crown 

2. Produce of Crown property sold 

.1. Sound toll .... 

4. Miscullanuous ... 

Deduct loss in the cx( hunge of paper money and 
sniall com - • ' * 

Total nett revenup, 18.‘W 

L. 

3G5M0 

64,.'174 

4tN>.()03 

63,1U'» 

14.VJ14 

46.882 

lill,0Ul 

177,324 

44,24(1 

1,675,601 

21,809 

1,663,792 

Expenditure. 

Ammintofe.i(-h 
of the sevL-ral 
branches. 

Public ExiieuMM. 

1. Establishment ot* the king and the royal 

fkmily ... 

2. Public departments, exclusive of t)ic 

Customs .... 

!f. Army - ... 

4. Niivy 

6. Pensions and allowances 

(i. Public works ... 

7> Industry and trade - • • 

H. Arts and sciences 

0. Charitable Institutions 
lU. Miscellaneous - ... 

PuUie DM. 

I. Interest upon the same 

2. Payments to tlie sinking fund 

L. 

147,273 
.'«J«/».‘>7 t 
127,y(»2 
69,(.ly 
6K.4.’iU 

ujm I 

28,691 1 

51,292 

632.816 

KM.AW. 

Surplus of Income to lie carried over to 
next year - - - 

1,683,0.37 

70,756 

- 

1,653,792 ! 


It is seen, from the above table, that about a filth part 
of the revenue of Denmark is derived from a land-tax. 
With respect to this tax it may be worth while to Ob¬ 
serve, that It is charged according to the quiuitity and 
quality of the land which each cultivator possesses, and 
which is measured in tons qf kardcom. Tho Danish 
acre, or ton of land, is equivalent to 56,000 sq. Danish 
it., and 4 such acres are equal to a standard ton of hard- 
corn, one of the latter lieing consequently equal to ^ 
English acres. But as the same amount of tax is laid 
on each ton of hardcorn, the size of the latter yaries 
according to the fertility of the land, from 224,000 ft. to 
2,240,000.0;. 1 The ton of hardcorn is, therefore. In fact, 
an imaginary measure, which contracts as the quali^ of 
tiic land to whicti it is applied improves, and expands as 
it dCwcrioratCB. 

Vy 







DENNY. 

The princhMl of the pubUc debt amounted on the let 
of Jenuorp, lW,to 129m000 rix-dollan, or 14,603,000/.. 
the Intereet paj^le on it being rather above 3| per 

Fronitkmjitr the Poor compulioiy provision for 
the aupport of the destitute poor was introduced Into 
Denmarii early In the present century. Each market- 
toini, of which there are ft'f, and each parish, forms a 
omarate poor district, the afhUrs relating to the poor of 
which are managed by a particular board. Every man re¬ 
siding for three years in a parish acquires a settlement in It, 
and a right to be supported In the event of bis becoming 
nnlbleto support himself; but the principle of the law 
is. that the pauper shall be supplied only with those 

S that are absolutely necessary for his support. All 
ig is strictly prohibited. Opinions differ as to the 
ice of this law. It took effect in 1803, and the 
rate is said to have since progressively augmented. The 
too groat multiplication of cottages has been specified 
as one of the principal causes of the multiplication of the 
poor. But the probability seems to be, now that the feudal 
system has been subverted, and that a larm portion of 
the country has got into the hands of small proprietors, 
that the increase of cottagps would have been greater 
had there not been an assessment for the support of the 
poor. 

According to the last census, there were in Denmark 
Proper, that Is, in the islands and Jutland, 43,576 poor 
persons, exclusive of 1,470 inmates of bridewells and 
nouses of correction. In Sleswick and Holstein there 
were 45,6n paupers, exctuslve of 967 inmates of bridewells 
and houses of c<»rrectlon. 

Savings' banks were Introduced into Dimmark in 1816; 
and since then upwards of ten millions of dollars, or above 
one million sterling, has been lodg'd in them. It very 
rarely happens that any one of the petty proprietors 
either soUcits or obtains parish relief.—(Forngu Cem- 
municationtt Poor Law, art. Denmark.) 

Hhlory,^ The early history of Denmark is obscure 
and uninteresting, at least to Englishmen. In 1385, 
Margaret, daughter of Waldemar kiiig of Denmark, and 
wife of Hoquln king of Norway, ascended the throne of 
these kingdoms; in KiH9, she was chosen by the Swedes 
their sovereign, the three crowns being united, it was 
supposed, for ever, in 1397, by the treaty of Calmar. 
This great iirlncess, who has been styled the Semiraitiis 
of the North, and whose rolgn is the most glorious in the 
annals of Denmark, died in 1412. After her death the 
Swedes began to evince their discontent with the union 
with Denmark; and after a lengthened strumle finally 
emancipated themselves from the Danish yoke in 1.523. 
In 1448 the race of the ancient kings of Denmark having 
iM^me extinct, Christian I., of the house of Oldenburg, 
was raised to the throne, which Ids posterity still possess; 
and by this means the valuable provinces of Sleswick 
and Holstein have been united to the crown, the first 
Immediately, and tlm latter in 1761 and 1773. The re¬ 
formed faith was established In Denmark with little dif¬ 
ficulty. Lutheranism having been introduced in 1523, 
Catholicism was suppressed in 1537, the church lands 
being at the same time annexed to the crown. We have 
already noticed the memorable revolution of 1660, which 
had been preceded by a disastrous war, and the loss of 
the provinces pi eviously held by the Danes in the south 
of Sweden. From that period down to the present time, 
there is little of Interest In Danish history, other than 
the introduction of the reforms already alluded to, and 
the events of lost war. The attack on Coiienhogcn by 
the British in 1807, which ended In the capture of the 
JDanlih fleet, was an act of very questionable policy on 
our part, and of which no sufficient Justification either 
has been or perhaps can be mode. From this period 
down to the general pacification in 1815, the Danes were 
aindtigst our bitterest enemies. At the conclusion of the 
war Norway, which had been so long united with Den¬ 
mark, was assigned to Sweden; the former obtaining in 
exchange the duchy of Laueuburg and a sum of money. 
The Danes felt this sacrifice very acutely; but it was 
one of apparent rather than of real power. Since that 
period the Danish government has steadily exerted Itself 
to draw forth the resources of the country, and to im¬ 
prove the condition of the inhabltimts. (iievised in Co- 

a market town of Scotland, co. Stirling, 7 m. 
8. Stirling, and 14 m. N.E. Glasgow, on the S. bank of 
the river Corroii, which falls Into the Frith of Forth 
at Grangemouth. Fop. 2,400. It is irregularly built. 
The only public buildings are, a parish church and a 
dissenting chapel $ but it Is a flourishing place, and is 
emtneat Tor the various manufactures or public works 
carried on either within its bounds or in its vicinity, 
via., paper-mills, print-fields, mills for spinning wool, 
one ior preparing dye-stuffs, and collieries. Hand- 
loom weaving, in connection with the Glasgow market, 
la also carried on to a considerable extent. (M'mmo's 
WjH^pfStMingskire, 1817, p. 614.; ChamberPe Oowetteer 
STipifamd.) 


DEPTFORD. 

DEPTFORD, a town and naval arsenal of Eimland, 
mostly in co. Kent, lathe Sutton-at-Hone, hund. Block- 
heath. a small part being in co. Surrey, hund. Brlxton, 
on the Kavensboume, at its confluence with the Thames, 
4 m. E.S.E. Lond. Pop. (1821), 20,818; (1831). 21 J»0; 
houses, 6,349. It is contiguous to Greenwich, the two 
appearing to make only one large town. The lower 
town, next the river, has narrow Irregular streets, and Is 
meanly built, but the upper town is much superior In 
these respects, and has many handsome modern houses; 
the whole is lighted by aas, is partially paved, mid sup¬ 
plied with water firom the Kent water-works. The old 
church of St. Nicholas was rebuilt in 1697; that of St. 
Paul, a handsome structure, in the Grecian style, was 
built in 1730, at which period Deptford was divided Into 
2 pars. There are also 4 dissenting chapels ; 2 charity 
schools, educating and clothing, respectively, 10, and 
95 boys and girls; a dis|>ensary tor the poor of the town 
and nclghhotirhood; a savings’ bank; a mechanics* in¬ 
stitute ; and 2 sets of almshouses for decayed pilots and 
masters, or their w idows; one founded in the reign of 
Hen. VIII., with 26 dwellings; the other at the end of 
the 17th century, with 6(i. The last is a spacious qua¬ 
drangular structure. In which the master and brethren of 
the Trinity House hold-their annual meeting. This 
society was incorporated by charter in 4th Hen. VIII. 
when the ancient rights and privileges of the comp.my of 
the mariners of En^and was confirmed to them, and they 
were suled the master, wardens, and assistants of the 
guild of the Holy Trinity, in St. Clement's, in Deptford 
Strond. Other charters were granted them by Kliz. 
and Chas. 11. They are now governed by a muster, 4 
wardens, and IK other elder brethren ; the master and 2 
wardens being chosen annually from among the elder 
brethren, who are elected for life. The number of younger 
brethren is unlimited, any master or mate suniciently 
skilled in navigation being admissible ; but they take no 
part in the business of the corporation, though, like the 
elilcrs, they enjoy certain Immunities, such as exemption 
from serving on juries, &c. The principal chartered 
functions of the society arc—the examination of the 
mathematical students of Christchurch, and of masters In 
the royal navy; the apiiointment of pilots fbr king’s 
ships, as well as for ]iiloting merchant-vessels on the 
several coasts and ports of England, except such as are 
specially placed under other jurisdiction (such as tl«)sc 
of thecfnque ports, the Bristol Channel, Ac ), and of fix¬ 
ing the rates of pilotage ; the erection and maintenance 
of lighthouses, beacons, buoys, and other sea-marks (with 
the cxccjitions previously stated) ; and the hearing and 
determining complaints between merchant otficers and 
seamen, the appeal from them being to the Admlr:ilty 
Court. They nave also the power, tinder certain cir¬ 
cumstances, of licentiing seamen to ply on the Thames. 
Their revenue is derived from ancient endowments, con¬ 
tingent benefactions, and lighthouse and other dues, and 
the surplus, after defraying the expense of maintaining 
these and other sea-marks, and other necessary expenses, 
is, by thedr charters, to be appropriated exclusively to the 
relief of decayed seamen and their widows. Between 
2,0U0 and 3,bOU is the usual number annuaHy receiving 
periodical, or casual relief, to various amounts. Their 
aflhirs were conducted at Deptford till 17H7, when the 
Old Trinity House was pulled down, and th<‘y removctl 
to the present structure on Tower-hill. The govern¬ 
ment dockyard is an encloseil area of 31 acres, with a 
double and single tide-dock, 3 building-slips, 2 mast- 
ponds, a mast-house, smithy for forging anchors, several 
ranges of storehouses, d w ellings for the officers, Ac. The 
victualling office Is close to the Thames, and has exten¬ 
sive buildings annexed for baking, brewing, slaughtering 
cattle, curing .meat, cooperage, Ac. During the war, 
1,800 artificers and other workmen were employ^ in the 
dockyard, but this and the other establishments have 
since been greatly reduced, and the town, which was 
mainly dependent on them, has suffered much in con. 
sequence. There are three private docks. In the largest 
of which several line-of.battle ships were built during 
the war* The Kavensboume forms a small oestuary at 
its entrance, called Deptford Creek, over which is a bridge 
connecting the lower town with Greenwich. The Surrey 
Canal locks Into the Thames at the N. end of Deptford, 
whence a branch extends from it to Croydon; a railway, 
raised on brick arches, and extending from Ldndoii 
Bridge to Greenwich, crosses the upper town. There 
is an earthenware manufactory, a foundry for gun-bar¬ 
rels, &c., and a large establlshipent, with a labora¬ 
tory, and several furnaces, for refining the precious 
metals, making sulphuric and other adds, &c. The 
Reform Act included Deptford in a pari, bor., comprising 
also Greenwich, Woolwich, and part of Charlton, which 
returns 2 mems. to tlie H. of C.; and had in-1831 a 
p. of 66,917. Weekly sessions for the district are held 
the co. magistrates in the town, which Is in 1||e Juris- 
itlon of a court of requests for debts under 4(w!; held at 
Greenwich. It was andently called West Greenwich, 
and otter Deep-ford Strand, and was a small fishing vil. 



DERA ISMAEL KHAN. 

lage previouBly to the establishment ctf the dockyard in 
the 4th lien. V111. At Sayc's Court (the site of the 
present workhouse), EveWn, the author of the Sylva^ Ac., 
resided, who lent it to Peter the Groat In 1®8, when 
that monarch passed some time in Deptford dockyard. 
iHasted's Kmt ; Pari. Papers^ drc.) 

DERA ISMAEL KHAm, an ini. town of Afghanis¬ 
tan, cap. distr. Damaun, now belonging to the Mahara¬ 
jah of the Punjab, about 100 yards from theW. bank of the 
Indus, and 200 m. W. Lahore; lat. 31^^ 50' N., long. 70° 
33' E. It stands in a large wood of date trees, and, when 
Mr. E^hinstone visited it, was surrounded by a ruined 
wall of unburned bricks about U m. in circ. Us Inhab. I 
are mostly Beelooches; but some are Afghans and Hin- I 
doos. (Elphimtone; Cantvl.) j 

DERBY, one of the central cos. of England, having 
N. Yorkshire and n part of Cheshire; E. the cos. of Not- ’ 
tingham and Leicester; S. the latter, Stafford, and a 
small part of Warwick ; and W. Chester and Stafford. ' 
Length, from N. to S., about 55 m.; breadth very va¬ 
rious. Area 657,920, acres', of which about 500,000 are | 
araUe, meadow, and pasture. The Pennine mountain ' 
chain {sec England) terminates in this co.,* and occu¬ 
pies great part of its N. and E. districts. The hund. 
of High Peak, comprising the N. W. angle of the 
CO.. Is one of the most celebrated mountain districts 
in England; for though its hills do not soar to the 
height of those of Cumberland, Westmorland, and 
Wales, nor altbrd the romantic beauties of lakes, cas¬ 
cades, and hanging woods, yet its situation in a more 
central part of the Island, and its extraordinary raverns, 
perforations, amd other curiosities, have mrae it an 
object of the greatest interest and attraction. {Aikin.) 
The S. parts of the co. are comparatively flat, and 
consist generally of strong, heavy land. The climate 
varies with the elevation of the land, and the nature of 
the soli; but, speaking generally, it is rather cold and^j 
bleak. Agriculture is in a backward state: farms gene¬ 
rally small, and mostly held at will: there is everywhere 
a great want of drainage, and there are no restrictions 
on the mode or frequency of cropping. In tlie N. 
and some of the W. parts of the co., the dairy is the 
principal dependence of the farmer. Oats is tne prin¬ 
cipal crop in the High Peak; and wheat and beans in the 
S. The drill is but rarely used; and tiiere is a groat 
waste of horse labour in ploughing. No particular brood 
of Ciittle is preferred. Stock of slieop estimated at about 
360,000 head. Average rent of land in IHIO, 18s. lOfd. 
an acre. Derby is famous for its minerals and manu¬ 
factures. The coal-dcld is of great extent and value ; 
and both lead and iron mines are wrought to a consider¬ 
able extent; zinc and copper arc also obtained, though 
in no great quantity; and the spars, which are very tdc. 
gant, are wrought into a variety of ornamental articles. 
Silk and cotton manufactures are extensively carried on 
at Derby, Bclper, Chesterfield, Hope, (ilussop, and 
other places. In 1838 there were In the co. 22 silk-mills, 
employing 3,220 hands; and 39 cotton do., employing 

874-hands. I'hc flax and woollen miuiufactures are 
inconsiderable. Porcelain, of a superior quality, is 
made at Derby; and nails, hats, &c., in various parts of 
the CO. Principal river ihc Derwent, which traverses 
nearly the whole extent of the co. from N. to S., dividing 
it into two pretty equal parts. The Trent crosses the 
8. angle of the co., and the Dove forms, for a lengthened 
distance, the line of demarcation between it and Staf¬ 
ford. Deibyshire is divided into 6 hund. and 139 ini- 
rishes: it returns 6 meins, to the H. of C., viz. 4 for 
the CO., and 2 for the bor. of Derby. Registered electors 
for the co. in 1838-39, 12,102 ; viz. 5,527 for the N., and 
6,.575 for the S. division of the co. Principal towns, 
Derby, Helper, and Chesterfield. In 1831, Derbyshire 
had 4<;,098 inhab. houses ; 48,320 families ; and 237,170 
individuals, of whom 117,740 wore males, and 119,430 
females. Sum paid for relief of the poor in 1838, 48,335/. 
Annual value or real property in 1815,883,370/.; profits 
of trade and professions in do., 210,583/. 

Dbhuy, a town and bor. of England, in the above 
co., of which it is the cap., being locally in the hund. of 
Morliston, but possessing separate jurisdiction, on the 
Derwent, in a fine valley, 4Km.S.S.E. Manchester, 110m. 
N.N.W. London; lat. 52° 65'32" N., long. P 28' 18" W. 
Area of the pari, and munlcip. hors., which coincide, 1,660 
acres. Pop. in 1831, 23,627, of whom 11,269 were males, 
and 12.358 females. Inhab. houses, in the above year, 
4,842, ditto building, 44. At present (1839) the pop. is 
probably 27,000. Assessed rental in 1837, 74,023/. 3s. 6<f.; 
actual mtto, 94,054/. 12s. 6</. Besides the Derwent, the 
town if travers^ by the Markeaton brook, both of them 
being crossed by several handsome bridges. Tills is a 
very thrivtag place, and has of late years been much 
improved. The streets in the older parts are narrow 
ana crooked; but all of them are clean, well paved, and 
welAllghted with gas. There is here a county hall, re- 
fauilc about 10 years ago, a town-hall, assembly-rooms, a 
co. gaol, which Is one of the best in the kingdom, an 
infirmwy, theatre, &c. The most oxtenslve, and one of 
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the finest buildings in Derby, has been very recently 
completed: it stands in tho centre of the town, is of 
Grecian architecture, has two fronts, one of 98, and one 
of 185 feet; and comprises a new post-ofiice, an hotel, 
with a large room for public meetings, dinners, Ac.; the 
office of the Derby and Derbyshire bank; a museum, Ac. 
Tho markot-placo is a large open space in the centre of 
the town, and there is also a good covered market. There 
are 8 churches. All Saints’ Church is the principal arclii- 
teetural ornament of the town: the body is a Roman Doric 
edifice; thetower,prectedabouttlietimeof Henry VIII., 
is in tho perpendicular English style, 178 ft. high. 
(Uutlon.) The original church of St. Werburgh is sup¬ 
posed to have been built prior to tho Conquest. Tho 
new church of St. John’s, is a fine Gothic building; and 
2 handsome new churches (TNnity and ChriKtchurch) 
have been recently erected by subscription. There are 
chapels for most classes of Protestant dissenters, and 
the Catholics have a chapel with g fine Gothic tower 
just finished. Derby has received many charters: 
the first, from John; its last and (prior to the fiasslng of 
the Municipal Reform Act) governing charter, from 
Charles II. It claims to be a bor. by prescription. 
Under tho new municipal act, it is divldecl into 6 
wards, and has 12 aldermen and .36 councilincn. Tho 
assizes for the co. are held here, and the Eiiiphany, 
Easter, and Michaelmas sessions. The midsummer 
sessions are held at Chesterfield. The bor. sessions of 
the peace| are held quarterly, before the recorder. A 
petty sessions is held dally, and there are courts of re¬ 
cord and requests. Derby has sent 2 meins, to the 11. of 
C. since the 23d Edward I. Previously to the Reform 
Act, the rigkt of voting was vested in the freemen and 
sworn burgesses. Registered electors in 1837-38, 1,731 ; 
of whom 424 were registered as freemen. Derby is also 
the place appointed for the election of the mems for the 
S. div . of the CO. 

This town has to boast of man^exccllept charitable, 
educational, literary, scientific, and other institutions. 
Amongst the first, may be enumerated the infirmary; — 
this, which is a very fine structure, erected by subscription, 
at a cost of about 18,00()/., was opened In 1800, and Is re¬ 
plete with every uonvenienee; the self-supporting cha¬ 
ritable and parochial disiieusary; a lady's charity for 
assisting poor women during their confinement; sevbral 
friendly societies and benefit clubs ; almshouses, sonic of 
wliicli were founded by tho Countess of Shrewsbury, in 
LWO, for 8men and 4 women ; others by H.Wilmot.in 1638, 
for 6 men and 4 women, now for 4 of each ; Large’s Hos¬ 
pital, founded 1709, by Edward Large, for 5 clergymen’s 
widows; subsequently enriched by sundry donations, and 
13 neat and substantial almshouses, erected from the 
fund of a ciiarity bequeathed 300 years ago, by Robert 
Liversage, to the par. of St. Peter; with various bene¬ 
factions fur different purposes. There is a Lancastrian 
school for boys, ojid a separate ono for girls; and there 
is also a national sclinol for boys and girls ; 24 Sunday 
schools, giving instruction to 3,198 children, viz. 1,152 boys, 

I, 326 girls, and 720 rhildren, sex not mentioned; 3 infant 
schools, and a free school, founded in the reign of Henry 

II. , supposed to be one of the most ancient endowments of 
the kiiKl in England. It was formerly in a very flourihh- 
iiig state; subsequently, however, it fell off very much ; 
but it is now (18:19) getting into somewhat better repute. 
The literary and scientific institutions are, tlie Pbiloso- 

S 'lical Society (originally held in the house of Dr. 

arwin), with a good library, a collection of fossils, and 
matlieinatical and plillosoplilcal apparatus; the Town 
and County Library, wtiich lias been lately mucli enlarged, 
and has a public news-room and museum attached to it; 
and the Mechanics’ Institute. This institution is in a 
fiouribhlng condition: the building contains a number 
of rooms for classes, library, Ac., besides the spacious 
and handsome hall, which has been lately added, and 
which is used for lectures and tiubllc meetings. Two 
weekly newspapers are published in the town. 

Mamtfactures. —This town is remarkably well sltuateil 
for manufactures, having an exteiiiiive command both of 
water power and coal; and various mills for the manufac¬ 
ture or silk and cotton have been established either in it 
or Its immediate vicinity. Early in the beginning of last 
century, Mr. John Lomue, who bad, at considerable risk, 
and by dint of great ingenuity and application, made him¬ 
self acquainted with Uic machinery in Italy, erected at 
Derby a mill (now the property of the corporation) for 
throwing silk, on a very large scale; and the town haaever 
since continued to be a principal seat of the silk-throw¬ 
ing business. Seventeen silk-mills, of 182 horse-power, 
employing 3,004 hands, viz. 956 males and 2,048 females, 
were at work here in 1839. (Factory Inspectors' Returns.) 

The scale of wages varies very little, and ranges at— 
for children of 8 to 12 years old, from about la.Gd. to 
3s. Gc/.; 12 to 14, Ss. 6tf. to 5s.; young women, females 
more advanced in life, 6s. to 8s.: in all cases differing, of 
course, according to the skill of tlie parties. In some 
cases, the hands, when engaged, are contracted witli for 
a certain term, ranging from 3 to 4 or 5 years. It was 
Y y 2 
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•tatad In 1635, Iqr one of the largest manuflMturert In 
Dei1)f, that Uiere were few, tf any, towns in the king¬ 
dom In which employment generally was more abun¬ 
dant, and wages more uniformly steady; and that there 
had been very little alteration for some years. The cot¬ 
ton manufiicture is not carried on to nearly the same 
extent as that of silk, there being only 2 cotton-mills, at 
Diuley, about a mile from the town, employing 142 horse¬ 
power, and 643 bands. ^ , 

This was formerly a great wool mart, and the art of 
dyeing woollen cloth was supjiosod to be prised here 
with peculiar advantage, in consequence of the water of 
the Derwent being specially adapted for that purpose. 
Hosleiy has long been an important business in Derby. 
There are also large manufactures of bobbin- net; and the 
weaving of silks and velvets has been introduced of late 

E ears. The manufacture of porcelain was originally esto- 
lished here about the year 1750. The ware is not, per¬ 
haps, of equal fineness with the French and Saxon, but its 
workmanship and ornaments are at least equal. The ma¬ 
nufacture br figures and ornaments, in what is termed 
biscm’tt Is extensively carried on. The fluor spar, or 
** blue John,” of the vicinity, is wrought into vases and 
other ornaments; and the black marble of Ashford into 
vases, columns, chimney-pieces, &c. Various other ma¬ 
nufactures, besides those which have been.specified, are 
conducted hero on a large scale : viz., a patent shot 
manufactory; an establishment for the construction of 
steam-engines; a mill for slitting and rolling iron; a 
furnace for smelting copper ore, with a machine for 
hammering and rolling the copper into sheets; a mill for 
making tin plates; an iron ibmace; red lead, colour, and 
varnish works; bleachlng-grounds, in which the pro¬ 
cesses are performed by clieinistry; tanneries; soap-, 
eries; extensive malting concerns; and corn-mills. 

The municipal corporation rommlssioiiers say the in¬ 
crease of the town ha%beeii In proportion to the increase 
of manufactures. One of the best proofs of its pros¬ 
perity is the fact that, though the population has fully 
doubled since 1811, it being at that time only 13,043, the 
poor-rates have been reduced 20 per cent. 

Derby communicates by canals with all parts of Kng- 
land, 'rhe river was. several years since, made navigable 
from the town to its junction with the Trent; but, since 
the opening of the Derby Canal, the navigation tiiu been 
disus^. This canal branches from the Trent and 
Mersey Canal at Swarkestone, a few miles S. of Derby, 
runs N., and intersects the Derw’cnt at Derby; a towing 
bridge being tlirown across that river. The Derby Canal 
supplies the town with coals, building stone, gypsum, 
and other tilings. Three railways meet at Derby: — 
1. The Derby and llirmingham ; 2. The Midland Coun¬ 
ties Railway, wliich connects Derby and Nottingham 
with each other, and botli with tlie London and Bir¬ 


mingham Railway at ItU| 
Railway, which connects 




3. The North Midland 
.. »y with Leeds. Of these, 

the Derby and Birmingham Railway, and tliat part of 
the Midland Counties, which connects Derby and Not- 
tingham, arc now (18:19) open. 

Many learned persons nave cither been natives or 
inhabitants of this town; among whom may bo speci¬ 
fied Dr. Thos. Linacrc, a learned physician in the reign 
of Henry V111.; Joseph 'Wright, an eminent painter; 
William Hutton, an industrious antiquary and toiio- 
grapher: Flamstoad, the celebratt'd astronomer, said to 
nave been educated in the fi’ee sclinol; the fit st Earl of 
Maoclesfleld, who, after practising here ns an attorney, 
rose to the higliest rank In his profession, hgving been 
Lord Chancellor; Jolin Wliiteniirst. a scientific me¬ 
chanist ; and the celebrated Dr. Darw'fn. In the vicinity 
are many elegant seats and mansions, and the country 
round it fertile, well wooded, and pleiitifully simplied 
with water. Market-day, Friday: fairs, Jan. 2.*)., Friday 
ii» Bister week, third Friday after 1st of May, Tucs- 
ibiy In Whitsun week, and July 25., for horses, cattle, 
and sheep; and March 21., 22., and 28., and Sept. 27., 
and two following days, for cheese. A cheese-market, 
or fair, is also held on the last Tuesday in August. 
Markets for cattle eveir Friday in May, and for fat 
rattlo every alternate Tuesday throughout the year. 
{Hutton's Hist. Derby.; Glover's Hist. Derbyshire.; 
Mimieipai and Boundary Corporation Rej^rts; Private 
Iif/brufaitdn.) 

DEREHAM (EAST), or MARKET DEREHAM, a 
town and par. of England, co. Norfolk, hund. Mitford. 
Area of par., 5,560 acres. Pup. of do., 3,946. The town 
15 m. w. by N. flrom Norwich, nearly in the centre of 
the CO., having suflbred much from fires at dlflhrent pe¬ 
riods, has been rebuilt on an improved plan, and is neat 
and clean. The church, a very ancient structure, with a 
tower in the centre, has some interesting relics ; and in it 
were deposited, in 1800, the remains of Cowper the poet. 
Miirket-day, Friday; and there are two annual fairs. 

DERO (LOUGH), a lake of Ireland, in the S.E. an¬ 
gle of the 00 . Donegal, about 9 m. in circ. This lake, or 
raU^ a small Island In it, is funous in the history of 
Ifilil n^wvMltloii. In this Island there was formerly a 
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cave, called St. Patrick's Purgatory, a pUffrImage fo 
which was long held to be of the greatest efficacy. The 
cave was, however, shut up In 1630, by order of govern¬ 
ment, the chapel on the island demolished, and the 
monks dispersed. It was supposed that this rough treat¬ 
ment had nut an end to the delusion ; and Boate, writ¬ 
ing soon after, says that ” the pilgrimage to purgatory 
has quite come to nothing, and never hath been since un¬ 
dertaken.” (Roate's Hat. Hist, qf Ireland^ p. 75. ed. 
1652.) But if so, the practice revived at no distant pe¬ 
riod, and the Island continues, down even to the present 
day, to be annually visited by crowds of pilgrims. Nor 
is this greatly to be wondered at, seeing that Fope Bcnc- 
! diet XIV. wrote a semiun recommending the pilgrim¬ 
age ; and that, in 1830, the Catholic bishop of the diocese 
Mbllcly notified that lie would hold a “ station ” here. 
The ” station,” or period for the resort of pil^ms, be¬ 
gins on the 1st of June, and terminates on the 15tii of 
August. Mr. Inglis, wlio visited the Island in 1834, esti¬ 
mated the average annual number of pilgrims at from 
18,000 to 20,000. At present the rites are not performed 
in a cave, but in a chapel. {IngUs' Ireland^ ii. iGU—181.) 
A river called Derg falls into this lake. 

DESSAU, a town of N. Germany, cap. of the durhy 
of Anhalt-Dessau, residence of the duke and seat of go¬ 
vernment, on the left bank of the Mulda, near its ron- 
flucnco with tlic Elbe, 67 in. S.W. Berlin, and 33 m. N. 
by W. Leipzig: lat. .'ilo 60' N., long. 12^ 17' E. Pop. 

(1837) 11,749, or whom 743 w'ere Jews. It is walled round, 
except on the side next the river, which is here crossed 
by a fine bridge. Dessau is divided into tlie Old and 
New Towns, the Sand, and 3 other suburbs, one of 
which is on the opposite side of the Mulda. It is one of 
the bcBt-built cities of Germany, and contains .*) public 
squares, and upw'ards of 30 good streets, which are well 
ligtited at night. The ducal palace, a part of whicli was 
built in 1340, contains a theatre, a good collection of 
paintings, and other w'orks of art; the |ialat‘e of the 
dou'ager-duchcsB, the high school, Amelia asylum, riding, 
school. Catholic church, 3 Lutheran churches, and tiic 
synagogue, are the other public edifices most worthy of 
notice. Dessau is Die seat of the liigli court of appeal for 
tiie duchy and other Judicial courts. Its public schools 
are numerous, and include a gymn.'isliim, teacher's semi¬ 
nary, citizens' primary and female scliools, academies of 
music and singing, the J^ouisa school of industry, a 
high feiiiulc school, and a celebrated Jewish coimnerclid 
school with which a Jewish classical seminary is united. 
'I'licre are many public cliarities. 'I'he inhab. mostly 
derive their subsistence from employments connected 
with the court; but they also manufacture W’oollens 
and hats, and have tanneries, distilleries, and an ex¬ 
tensive trade in corn. The pulilic cemetery of Des. 
sau is very handsomely laid out, and in the vicinity of 
the town are the ducal country residences, Luisium mid 
Georgium, surrounded hy extensive g.’irdens. Dessau 
was the birthplace of ttie philosopher Mendelsohn, burn 
in 1729, deceased in 1784. {Rerehaus; Ritter.) 

DETMOLD. See Lieeh-DiiTMOLi). 

DETROI r, a city of the U. S. of America, rap. Mi¬ 
chigan ; on the 'W. side of tiie strait or channel uniting 
lakes Erie, St. Clair, and Huron, and consequently in 
one of the best positions for commanding a large Niiare 
of the Internal navigation of America, 18 m. above 
the W. extremity of Lake Erie; lat. 42^ ly hy N., 
long. 820 68'W. pop. (lyag) j),278. It is irregularly 
built, mostly of wood; but there are some large brick 
edifices, 'llirce of the stret'ts are cacli 206 fl. wide, tlie 
others vary from 60 to 120 ft. In width, and cross each 
other generally at right angles. There are several 
squares, and some good private mansions. In 1838 De¬ 
troit had 8 churclies, beside the cathedral, built of gra¬ 
nite, with a cupola, and one of the largest organs in the 
U. S. Among the otlier public buildings are the state- 
liouse, city hall, 4 banks, 3 markets, a theatre, museum, 
state penitentiary, co. gaol, mechanics' hall, and various 

f iublic offices. There are several extensive manulkc- 
uree, including 8 iron-foundries, a brass-foundry, 

2 breweries, &c. Sliipbuilding forms an important 
branch of industry. The city is the great commercial 
mart and emporium for the state. The markets are 
usually well supplied; tlie fish-market,especially, is one 
of the best In the 'w. states. Among numerous cha¬ 
ritable institutions there are 2 orphan asylums, several 
free schools, an hospital, and a puorhouse. There are 
scientific and literary societies, and good male and 
female academies. Tlie aggregate burden of vessels 
belonging to the district of Detroit, during the year end¬ 
ing Sept. 80., 1H87, was 7,098 tons. Of the various na¬ 
tions which compose the pop., the most numerous are 
the French, by whom the city was founded in 1670. 

The Detroit river, or strsdt, between lakes Erie and 
St.Clair, is 25 m. long, and upwards of a mile broad. 
The French settlements extend for a conslderablagdis- 
tance along its banks, which are fertile and well dolti- 
^ted. {Bhis's Gm. of Michigan, 1836; Peck's Guide * 
Emigrants,) 
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DETTINGEN, a small vlll^ of Bayaria, on tho 
Mayn, 8 m. N.W. Aschaflbnburg. Here, on the 86th 
of Jiune 1748, the allied British and Hanoverian army, 
under George 11. and the Earl of Stair, defeated a very 
superior French force under Marshal NoaiUes. The 
latter lost above 5,000 men killed and wounded; the 
allies about 8,000. 

pEUX.PONTS (Germ. Zteei-brUckenX a town of 
Rhenish Bavaria, formerly the cap. of the duchy of the 
same name, and at present of the Bavarian circle of 
the palatinate, on the Erbach near its confluence with 
the ^rre, 42 m. W. by N. Landau, and 47A in. S.S.E. 
Strasburg. Pop. 7,300. It is pleasantly situated and 
well built. Here are the ruins of the ancient palace of 
the duchy, formerly one of the most magnificent resi¬ 
dences in Germany, but which was for the most part de¬ 
stroyed by tlie French. What remains of it has been 
converted into a Catholic church. The cathedral and 
Lutheran church are amongst the other chief edifices. 
There are here two bridges across the Erbach, whence 
the town prul»bly derives its name. Deux-Foiits is the 
seat of the high court of appeal for the circle, and contains 
a lycsum and a ^mnasium. It has manufactories of 
woollen cloth, leather, cotton twist, and tobacco. Here, 
in 1779, was commenced the publication of tiie scries of 
editions of the classics, known by the name of the Blpont 
edition. The undertaking was not, however, completed 
here, but at Strasburg. 

Deux-Ponts and its duchy successively belonged to its 
own counts, to Sweden, and Bavaria, previously to the 
French revolution. It was afterwarus taken by the 
French, and formed a portion of the dep. of Mont Ton- 
nerre; but since 1814 ft has again belonged to Bavaria. 
(Bt’rghaus ; Cannabich ; Encyc. des Gens du Monde.) 

DEVENTER, a fortified town of Holland, prov. 
Overyssel, cup. arrond., on the Ysscl, 18 m. S. Zwoil; 
lat. .•>2^ ly 9" N., long. 6« V 28" E. Pop. 13,039. A ca¬ 
thedral, 0 other churches, and a town-hall, are .amongst 
its chief public buildings. It is the seat of a court of 
assize, a tribunal of primary jurisdiction, and several 
.associations of public utility, and the residence of a mi¬ 
litary commandant. It has manufactures of stockings, 
carpets, and linen fabrics, an iron foundry, and consider¬ 
able trade in cattle, corn, butter, and oflicr goods ; and 
sends 7 members to the states of the prov. Deventer 
hits sustained numerous siems, and been several times 
taken. {Cannabteh j Diet. Geogr.) 

DE V1ZK.S, a parl.bor. and town of England,co.Wilts, 
bund. Potterne and Cannings, on an eminence near 
the N. limit of Salisbury Plain, on the principal road 
from London to Bath, and nearly in the centre of the co.; 
H5m.W.byS. London. Pop. (1821),4,208 ;(1H31).4,5G2; 
houses, 853. It consists of several wide streets, branching 
fronuB large market-place. The houses are mostly well 
built, and the town ** appears in every respect wealthy 
and prosperous.” {Boundary Report.) It is well paved, 
and lighted with gas ; but has an inadequate siiptiiy of 
water, obtained from wells sunk through the sandstone 
strata. There are 2 ancient churches, aflording interest¬ 
ing specimens of the Norman and pointed styles, with 
some curious monuments. There are also 5 dissenting 
chapels; a charity school, educating and apprenticing 
40 boys ; Lancastrian, national, and infant schools ; a 
town, nail, with a circular front and Iodic columns; and a 
handsome cross, erected in 1815, by Lord iiidinouth, 
formerly the recorder, and one of its representatives in the i 
H. of C. Markets, Monday and Thursday, the latter for 
com, and one of the largest in the W. of ETnglond. Fairs 
— Feb. 14. for horses; Holy Thursday, horses, cattle, 
and sheep; April 20. ditto, a very large one; July 5. 
wool; Oct. 2. sneep; Oct. 20. sheep and bogs—very large. 
Malting Is extensively carried on; and there is a large 
snuff maDufactory, and three others for silk, employing 
between 300 and 400 hands. The woollen business, for. 
merly the most important of any, has wholly declined. 
The Rennet and Avon Canal passes the town, giving ft 
a water communication with Bristol and London. De. 
vises claims to be a bor. by prescription, but has several 
charters. It has returned 2 mems. to the H. of C. since 
the 4th of Edward III. Previously to the Refonn Act, 
the elective franchise was vested in 36 burgesses and 
an unlimited number of free burgesses; but of tliese 
few wore made. The Boundary Act extended the 
limits of the pari, bor., which had, in 1831, a pom of 
6367, and in 1837-38, 266 registered electors. The 
present municipal coincides with the pari. bor. It is 
divided Into 2 wards, and has 3 aldermen and 18 com- 
mon-oouncilmen. Average revenue of the corporation, 
tietween 400/. and 600/. Estimated rack rental of the 
bor. in I83r>, 23,670/. Petty sessions for the division are 
held in the town, and quarter sessions for the co., alter¬ 
nately with Salisbury, Warminster, and Marlborough. 
There is a large co. bridewell and a house of correction 
near |L built in 1810. The co. coroners are elected, and 
the a. members nominated and returned, at Devizes ; 
and it has a weekly newspa|ier. The origin of the name 
(iu old records, DieistCt is supposed to be 
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from the division of the place between the king and the 
bishop of Salisbury. The town owes its rlseto an important 
castle or fortress utiilt here in the reign of Stephen, of 
which nothing but the mound remains. {Sir R. C. 
Hoare^t WiUs ; Pari. Papers^ to:.} 

DEVON, a marlt. co. of England, forming part of 
. its S.W. peninsula, and having E. the cos. of Dorset 
and Somerset, N. the Bristol Channel, W. Cornwall, 
and S, the English Channel. It is of a rhomboidal 
shape; area, 1,654,400 acres, of which about 1,200,000 
are supposed to be arable, meadow, and pasture. Sur¬ 
face and soil very various. A great portion of the W. 
district of the co., from Okenampton on the N. to 
Ugborough on the S., and from llslngton on the E. to 
near Tavistock on the W., Is occupied by Dartmoor, 
one of the most barren and worthless tracts in the king¬ 
dom. It includes a space of above 250,000 acres, and is 
said to have a mean elevation of more than 1,700 ft. 
above the level of the sea, but we suspect thi» to be an 
exaggeratiou. Its surface Is^ in most places, extreroelv 
rpgged: the soil, where it is not encumbered with 
broken fragments of rock, is thin and poor; and fti the 
most elevated part of the moor thece is on immense 
morass, covering about 80,000 acres, and which is, in 
parts, incapable of supporting even the lightest animals. 
That part of the moor, called the Forest, Is parcel of the 
duchy of Cornwall; and on tills, and some other of the 
less barren portions, some Improvements have been 
effected, particularly in the way of planting. But, with 
the exception of this and a few other districts of very 
inferior dimensions, tiie country is alike beautiful aua 
fertile. The vale of Exeter, comprising from 120,000 to 
130,(M)0 acres, Is one of the richest in the kingdom ; and 
the district called the Sooth Hams, extending from Tor- 
bay round to Plymouth Sound, is frequently called the 
garden of Devonshire, and is finely diversified, and very 
jiroductive. Climate mild but gioist, though not so 
much BO as In Cornwall. Agriculture, though much 
improved, is still very backward; there Is through¬ 
out the co. a great want of any regular system of culti¬ 
vation, and the crops are inferior. Potatoes are ex¬ 
tensively cultivated; cyder is largely produced, espe* 
rially on the W. parts of the co., and is a common 
beverage; but it is harsh and acid ; and these qualities, 
and the freedom with which it is drunk, are said to 
ocrasion the colic prevalent among the natives. Devon 
is principally a grazing and dairy co. The breed of cattle 
is excellent: they are of a high red colour, fatten easily, 
and yield capital W)f; are well adapted for field labour, 
being, though rather light, docile, and ready to exert 
themselves to the utmost. The dairy fanners not un- 
frequeiitly let their cows to dairymen at so much a 
head. Stock of sheep estimated at between 600,000 and 
700,000 head. Property much divided. Farms of all 
sizes from 10/. to .500/. a year; but the great majority 
small. Average rent of land, in 1810,14z. 8^. aq acre. 
Minerals important and valuable; copper and tin itainca 
are wrought to a considerable extent; and lead, Iron 
ore, and manganese are met with. Aliout 28,000 tons of 
fine clay, raised near Kingsteignton, Bovey, and other 
places in that part of the co., are annually shipped for 
Stnflbrdshire and other seats of the china-ware manu- 
factiiro. The woollen manufacture, though a good 
deal fallen off, is still carried on to a considerable extent; 
there were in theco., in 1839, 39 wnollcn-miUs, employ¬ 
ing 1,810 individuals, with 3 fiax anil 3 silk mills. Prin¬ 
cipal rivers Exe, Dart, Tamar, Taw, and Torrldge. 
Principal towns, Plymouth, Devonport, Exeter, Tiver¬ 
ton, Invlstock, ftc. Devonshire is divided into 33 hund. 
and 46.5 par.: it returns 22 mems. to the H. of C., viz. 
4 for the eo.; 2 for the city of Exeter ; 2 each for the 
bors. of Plymouth, Devo^ort, Tiverton, Barnstaple, 
Honiton, Tavistock, and Totness; and I each for the 
bors. of Ashburton and Dartmouth : registered elector 
for the co., in 1838-.39, 18.432, viz. 7,871 for the N., and 
10,661 for the S. division of the co. Devonshire bod, in 
1831,81,989 inhab. houses, 101,911 faniilics. and 494,478 
individuals, of whom 23.5,789 were males, and 258,689 
ftonales. Sum paid for the relief of the poor, in 1838, 
169,449/. Aninuil value of real pronorty.in 181.5,1,924,912/. 
Profits of trades and professions in ditto, 757,444/. 

DEVONPORT, a sea-port town and i>arl. bor. of 
England, co. Devon, par. of Stoke-Damerall, formerly 
called Plymouth Dock. It adjoins that portion of Ply¬ 
mouth cmled Stonehousc, on the W.; but though It 
received its present distinctive appellation In 1824, has a 
separate municipal government, and returns 2 mems. to 
the H. of C., It IB quite as much a part of Plymouth at 
the bor. of Mary-le-Bone is of London. We shall, there¬ 
fore, describe it, with the dock-yard, breakwater, &c., 
under the head Plysioutii. 

DEWSBURY, a thriving manafaciurlng town, par., 
andUtwnship of England, W. riding co. York. The i>ar., 
which contains 9,620 acres, Is situated principally in tiie 
wapentake of Aybrigg, but partly also fii that of Morley: 
the township of Dewsbury, however, wliieb contains 
1,330 acres, is wholly in the former. Pop. of township 
y y 3 
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In ftndnow Q839),^ut 10,000. 

The town, ittUated at the foot of a hill, on the Calder. w 
ft m, 8.S.W. Leeds. 9 ni. S.E. Bradford, and 9 m. N.B. 
Uuddei^cld ; In the very centre# in fact, of the clothlM 
district. The approach to the town by the London road, 
cut through a deep chasm, has a fine effect; the town 
lies, as it wore, at your feet; and the smoke of the fac¬ 
tories In the distance give It an enlarged appearance. It 
has a good markot-piacc, with some good stress ; and is 
well lighted with gas and supplied with water. All Saints, 
the pr^ipal church, Is of great antiquity: it was rebuilt 
in 1766, but a good deal of the interior was preserved. 
Churches have recently been erected at Dewsbury Moor, 
Earls Heaton, and Hanging Heaton, under the million 
act, luid there are 3 Methodist chapels, and a Friends* 
chapel. A charity school was founded here in 1760; it 
has an endowment of about lOH/. a year, and about 80 
iMiys are educated as free scholars. Wheelwright's free- 
school, conducted on the national system, was founded in 
17*27, and is attended by 10(> boys, and as many girls. 
There are here 3 almshouses; but excepting these, the 
other charities are of little importance. A mechanics* 
institute was attempted to be set on foot without success. 

Dewsbury is at the head of what is called the Shoddy 
trade. Our readers are aware that one of the most 
useful and beautiful fabrics, paper, is made out of the 
vilest materials, as refuse linen and cotton rags, cotton 
hogging, Ac. Perhaps, however, they are not so generally 
aware that refuse woollen rags are subjected to the same 
sort of metamorphosis: but such Is the fact. They are 
collected at Dewsbury in vast quantities from all parts 
of the kingdom; and, after undergoing certain prepara* 
tlons, are torn to pieces, and reduced to their original 
state of wool, by the aid of powerful machinery; and this 
wool, being re-spun. Is again made into clotli! For¬ 
merly, shoddy cloth was used only for padding, and 
Bucii like purposes; bat now blankets, flushings, drug¬ 
gets, cariiets and table covers, cloth for pilot and Peter¬ 
sham great coats, Ac., are either wholly or partly made 
of shoddy. The clothing of the army, and the greater 
imrt of tnat of the navy, consists princiiially of the some 
material, which, in f.ict, is ocrnsioiialfy worn by every 
boily. Large quantities of shoddy cloth are exported. 
Great Improvcinciits have recently been effected, not 
only in the fabric of the cloth, bur also in the dyes ; this 
is especially seen in the cloth for soldiers’ unilorms, 
whieii is no longer of a brick-dust colour, but makes a 
mueli nearer approach to scarlet. The beautiful woollen 
table cloths are made wholly of sbotldy, being printed by 

S Jortis from designs drawn in London and Man¬ 
or, and cut on holly and other blocks on the sjiot. 
The whole trade, in fact, is one of the greatest triumphs 
of art and civilisation: it is of comparatively recent ori¬ 
gin, and is rapidly extending itself. It is most active in 
Slimmer, and is comparatively dead In winter. About 
1,2(K) men, and as many women and boys, arc employed in 
tlip mills, and in the manufactures ofshoddy in Dewsbury. 
Wages vary from 7#. 6d. to 26s. a week. No power looms 
are employeil in the manufacture. Dewsbury is connected 
by canals with Hull on the one band, and Liverpool on 
the otiier. 

Petty sessions held every altcmato Wednesday. Dews¬ 
bury Is the centre of a poor law union. {Private In- 
/orfuation.) 

DKKPHOUL, a town of Persia, in Kuxistan, in a fine 
iilain, on the Abzal, 2M in. W. by N. Shuster. Pup. 
l4,(XK)or 1.'>,U00. Us only urnament is a noble bridge of 
22 arches, constructed by command of Sapor. The piers 
are of stone, and the arclies and upper parts brick. It is 
450 paces in length, 26 in breadth, and about 46 in height. 
(Kinneir*s Persian Empire^ W.) 

DHAR pr DHAKANUGGUR, an ancient ini. town 
of lUndostan, prov. Maiwali, cap. of a small Maharatta 
i»i:ite under British protection; 28 m. W.S.W. Indore, 
and L968 ft. above tlic level of the sea; lut. 22° 3.V N., 
long. 750 24* K. At one period it is said to have con- 
tniiiud 20,000 houses; In 1820 there were less than 6,000, 
but the pop. was rapidly increasing. It Is surrounded by 
A mud wall, and contains some good buildings and seve¬ 
ral tanks. The fort, detached from the town, is sur¬ 
rounded 1^ walls abput :i6 ft. high, with round and square 
towers. This town is qf great antiquity ; its ngahs are 
of a most distinguished Maharatta family, and formerly 
had prMedenoeof both Sciiidlaand Hoicar. {Uamiitorft 
E» I. Oax.) 

DHOLPOOR, on ini. town of Hindostan, prov. Agra, 
rap. of a small Hindoo principality under British protec¬ 
tion, 34 m. S.S.W. Agra, 2.6m. N.N.E. Gwalior, and 1 ra. 
N. the Chumbul river; lat. 26°42* N., long. 77® 44* E. 
It is frcquently'mentioned by the Emperor Baber in his 
memoirs, and is still of considerable slse; its environs 
are rich and pmduetive. 

DIAMQND HARBOUR, a harbour in the river 
lUiQghly, llindTWtan, 34 m. below Calcutta, where the 
Company's ships usually unload their outward, and re¬ 
ceive on board the greater ]iart of their homeward car¬ 
goes. Here a re govurumeut warehouses for ships* stores. 
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rigging, &c., protected by an embankment from Imindao 
tlon; and about thirty years ago an excellent brick read 
was constructed from hence to Calcutta. The place Is 
very unhealthy; but the adjacent rice lands arc in a high 
state of cultivation. (Hamilian'i E, 1. Gazetteer, 1. 510.) 

DIARDEKK, a city of Turkey in Asia (Armenia), 
cap. pachalik of same name, on the Tigris, by which it is 
nearly encircled, In a noble plain or table-land, 160 m. 
S. S.W. Erseroum; lat. 37® 56' 30" N., long. 39® 62' B. 
Pop. probably about 40,000. (Brant says about 8,000 
families; of which, 6,300 are Turks, 1,600 Armenians, 
85 Catholics, 70 Greeks, and 50 Jews.) “ It is sur¬ 
rounded by a prodigious wail of black stone, which, for 
height and solidity, is far superior to any thing of the 
kind 1 have seen, either in Europe or Asia: it has, how¬ 
ever, been much neglected, and is now in a ruinous 
condition. The houses are of stone, and have a good 
appearance; but tlie streets, though paved, are narrow 
and filthy. Tiie castle is on the N. side of the town; it 
is also surrounded by a strong wall, and divided into 
many courts and handsome buildings. Tiie bazaar is well 
supplied with corn and provisions; and the adjoining 
country is fruitful and well cultivated; cotton, -silk, 
copper, and Iron arc manufactured, and sent to Bagdad 
and Constantinople. When viewed from a dibtance, It 
has a fine appearance. The elevation of the surrounding 
mountains, the windings of tlic Tigris, and height of the 
walls and towers, with the cupolas of the mosques, give 
it an air of grandeur far above that of any city which 1 
have visited in this quarter of the world. The river is 
generally crossed on a bridge of 12 arches, about 4 m. 
below the town.*' 

Such Is the account of tills city given by Mr. Klnneir 
(Memoir qf Persian Empire, It.’XM.) in 1K13. But ac¬ 
cording to Mr. Brant, by whom it was visited in 1835, its 
condition would appear to have materially deteriorated 
In the interval. He states that Its in.'inufacturcs iiad 
greatly dorlined; that the trade with Bagdad was anni¬ 
hilated, and that witli Aleppo reduced to insignificance: 
tliat the villages in tiie plain hud been destroyed; and 
that no one dared venture bi^yund tiie walls ul the city, 
except in company of a caravan. These disastrous 
results had been occasioned by tiie depredations of the 
Kurds, which tiie government was too feeble or careless 
CO restrain. (Journal Geof^. Society, vi. 26!l.) 

This city was founded,or, more probably, restored, by the 
emperor I'onstaiis, anno 349. It is sometimes called Amid 
or Emid, and is described under tliis name by Abuifeda. 

DIK (an. Dca Pocontiorurn), a town of France, d6p. 
Drdme, c.-ip. arrond., on the Dr6me, 26 m. S.E. Valeucc^ 
1*0)1. (1836) .3,000. It is surrounded by a wall flanked 
w ith numerous towers; is clean and well built; has a ca¬ 
thedral, an ancient episcopal palace*; many Roman re¬ 
mains ; and silk fabrics, tanneries, rope-walks, and paper- 
mills. In the ICth century the Calvinists were very nu¬ 
merous, and had a university here. (Hugo, art. Dr^ne.) 

DIE' (SAINT), a town of France, dcp. Vosges, cap. 
arrond., on the Meiirthe, 24 in. E.N.E. Kpinal. Pou. 
(rx. cant.) 5,732. It is well situated and well built; is 
surrounded by an ancient wall; and has a communal col¬ 
lege, and a public library with 9,r)(M) vols. It is the seat 
of a sub-prefccture, court of original jurisdiction, and a 
bishopric, of which the dep. Vosges lorms the diocese. 
There are some fabrics of cottons, handkerchiefs, stock¬ 
ings, and potash. (Hugo ; Diet. (!eog.) 

DIEPPE, a niarlt. tow'n of France, d£p. Seine-Infe- 
rieure, cap. arrond.; at tlie mouth of the Arques, on tlie 
British Channel, nearly opposite Bcachy Head, from 
which it is distant 67 ra. S.S.E., 31 m. N. Rouen, and 
92 m. N.W. Paris ; lat. 49** 55* 34" N., long. 10 4'44" K. 
Pop. (1836) 16,820. It is well built: streets broad, regu¬ 
lar, and one of them 3-4ths m. in length; houses mostly 
of brick, and orti.amented with balconies. It consists of 
two parts,'— the town properly so called, and its suburb 
of Le PolU’t, separated from it by the port, hut commu¬ 
nicating with the town by a flying bridge.* It is well 
supplied with water, which is conveyed by an aqueduct 
excavated in solid rock for 3 m., and distributed to 68 
public, and above 2(X) private, fountains. Its port, en¬ 
closed by two jetties, and surrounded by quays, is ca. 
nable of accommodating a great number oi vessels of 
from 66 to 600 tons; but it dries at low water. Is with 
ditBculty kept from filling up, and is rather of dangerous 
access from its narrowness and the rapidity of the cur¬ 
rent both inwards and outwards. It is protected by on 
old castle on a cliff to the W. of the town, and by some 
batteries. It has two churches, from the steeple of one 
of which, St. Jacques, the English coast may be seen. 
Since 1822, when a handboine establishment for sea¬ 
bathing was formed, Dieppe has become a favourite 
watering place, and the number of visiters has continued 
to Increase. It is the seat of a court of original Juris¬ 
diction ; has a communal college with a public library 
containing 4,000 vols., a school or navigation, an i^idtal, 

* This Is the statrnnent of the Bmiwlopedie dts Geiu du Monde i the 
Onidt r<)y«|gnir, p. 183., ssjs the biiase is of stone, and luu seven 
■tvhes. 
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and a tbeatre. Ivory articles are made here in greater 
perfection perhaps than In any other part of Europe; and 
there are some sugaV-refinerleSt tanneries, rope-walks, 
and bmlding docks tor trading vessels. The manufac¬ 
ture of lace, for which this town was once distinguished, 
hu now much diminished. Dieppe Is an entiep6t for 
salt and colonial produce, and has considerable trade; but 
by far the greatest portion of the inhab. depend for sup¬ 
port on the fisheries, especially those of mackerel, her¬ 
rings, &c., for the supply of the capital. Vessels are also 
fitted out for the cod and whale fisheries. There are two 

3 rster.banks, whence about 12,000,000 oysters are annu- 
ly sent to Paris. A regular intercourse is kept up by 
steam-boats between Brighton and Dieppe; and as the 
journey to Parts by land is much shorter by this than by 
any other route, it is preferred by many travellers. 
Dieppe was bombarded and all but destroyed by the 
English and Dutch in 1604. The inhab. have been dis¬ 
tinguished by their enterprise. They discovered Ca¬ 
nada, founded Quebec, and explored thie coasts of AiVica 
to some distance a century previously to Vasco de Gama. 
Brusen de la Idartinidre, the author of the Grand D(c- 
Uownaire Giographigue^ was a native of Dieppe. 
(//ttfo, France Piltoresque^ art. Seine I^f^rieures Encyc. 
des Gens du Monde.) 

DIEST, a town of Belgium, prov. S. Brabant, cap. 
cant., on the Demcr, and on the railway from Antwerp 
to Liege, 32 m. E.N.E. Brusse's. Pop. (1836) 6,063. It 
is about a league in circ., bw. this space is in great part 
occupied with fields and gardens. It has a college, ma¬ 
nufactures of stockings, woollens, &c«, and s<ime excel¬ 
lent breweries; and sends 2 dens, to the states of the 
prov. It was triten by the Duke of Marlborough in 
1706, but retaken and dismantled by the French in the 
same year. ( Cannabich ; Diet. Geogr.) 

DIGNE (an. Dina or Dinia)^ a town of France, d6p. 
Alpcs-Basses, of which it is the cap.; at the foot and on 
the declivity of a hiU, on the Blconc, r>5 m. N.E. Aix, 78 
m. S.S.W. Grenoble, and 373 in. S.E. Paris ; Lit. AAPW 
N.; long. (P 14' li/' E. Pop. (er. com.) 3,945. It is en- 
circled by ancient walls flankiMl with square towers. 
Streets generally narrow, crooked, and filthy, and tlic 
houses mean, in its vicinity are some saline oaths, ser¬ 
viceable in rheumatic, paralytic, and cutaneous affections, 
and gunshot wounds. One of the avenues to the town is 
planted with trees and bordered with handsome houses. 
Digne is the seat of a court of primary jurisdiction, a 
court of assize, a tribunal of commerce, a communal col¬ 
lege, and a bishopric; but neither its principal church 
nor episcopal palace deserves notice. It has a public 
library with 3.000 vols., a society of agriculture, depart- 
incnLal nursery grounds, tanneries, and some trade in 
prunes, almonds, corn, henm, cloth, cattle, and leather, 
(/fifgo, art. Alpes-Basses j Guide du Voyageury ^c.) 

DIJON (an.Dtvtin), a celebrated town of France,dep. 
cote d’Or, of which it is the cap , as it was formerly of 
the duchy aud prov. of Burgundy, in a fertile plain at 
the foot of the C6te d*Or Mountains, on the Ouche, at 
the confluence of the Suzon, 105 m. N. T.yons, and 160 
m. S.E. Paris ; lat. 47° 19' 2.V' N., long. IP 2'5" E. Pop. 
(1836) 24,344. It is surrounded by ramparts planted with 
trees, and is for the most part very well built. Its streets 
are broad, well paved, and clean; aud ic contains several 
large and fine squares. Its environs arc extremely beau¬ 
tiful, and few towns in France possess such fine public 
walks. The Suzon, running in various suliterranean 
channels through difTerent qututers, contributes to the 
cleanliness for which Dijon is conspicuous. Iii theP/oce 
RoyaiCy constructed in the form of a horse-shoe, is the 
palace which has succeeded to tlie ancient castle of the 
dukes of Burgundy, the greater part of which was de¬ 
stroyed by fire in 1602. A large square tower formerly 
belonging to this castle, and called La Terrasscy now 
serves as an observatory : the palace, which was finished 
in 1784, was destined for the reception of the states of the 
province, and for the residence of the princes of Cond^, 
who, under the old rigimcy were its hereditary governors; 
its magnificent suite of apartments is now occupied bv the 
museums of painting and sculpture. The castle of Di¬ 
jon, commenced by Louis XL, and terminated under 
Louis XII. in 1513, became in the 18th century a state- 
prison, in which the Duchess of Maine, Mirabeau, and 
other distinguished persons were confined; it now serves 
for the quarters of the gens-d'amies. Several of the 
churches are well wortl^ of notice. That of St. Be- 
nlgne, in which the installation of the dukes of Bur¬ 
gundy took place, was founded in the 6th century, and 
rebuilt In 1106. It sufibred materially during the Revo¬ 
lution ; but its spire is still standing, and reaches to the 
height of 98 mdtres, or 321| ft. above ground. The 
churches of Notre Dame and St. Michael are remark¬ 
able alike for their antiquity, the beauty of their ar¬ 
chitecture, and the magnificence of their ornaments. The 
churdi of St. Anne is an elegant modern structure, with 
a flnVdome. The hall of justice is a large ancient edi¬ 
fice , qpd the theatre is, next to that of Bordeaux, the 
handsomest lu France out of Paris. There are two pub- 
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lie libraries, one of which has 40,000 prlntetl vols., and 
600 or 600 MSS.; a'cabinet of natural history, and a bo¬ 
tanic garden, 2 hospitals, an orphan asylum, 2 prisons, a 
town-nail, hotels of the prefecture and academy, and 
many private residence4bullt during the independence 
of the duchy, which give to the city a venerable and in. 
teresUng appearance. DUon is the seat of a royal court 
for the d6pts. C6te d'Or, Haute Marne, and Saone et 
Loire, a court of assize, tribunals of primal^ Jurisdiction 
and of commerce, and of a bishopric; ana is the head¬ 
quarters of a military division. It hoi an acadimie uni- 
versitaircy with faciuties of law, science, and literature, a 
royal and 7 other colleges, a suMrior school of the fine 
arts, a secondary school of medicine, a prlmdry normal 
school, and numerous learned sodetles.’ It has some 
iabrlcs of linen, cotton, and woollen stullk, vlneipw, .ims- 
tard, for which it is fomou4, wax-candles, hats, eartAen- 
ware, soap, &c.; besides sugar and wax refineries, tan¬ 
neries, and breweries: but its principal dependence Is on 
its wine trade, it being the prlncipsd dejj^ and market 
for the sale of Burgundy. This town existed previously 
to the period of Roman domination, it was fortified, and, 
according to some, retndlt by Marcus Aurelius; and en¬ 
larged and embellished by Aurelian, anno 274. lu 1137, 
it was burnt down, but soon rose from its ashes: it was 
annexed to France, with the rest of Burgundy, in 1447. 
It has produced many very distinguished men; aihong 
others may be specified Bossuet, the great glory of the 
Galliran church, born here on the 27th of Sept. 1627 ; 
Crebillon, Piron, Longepierre, Daubenton, Guyton de 
Morveau, &c. {HugOy art. Cite tTOr ; Guide du Voya* 
geufy &c.; Encycl. aes Gens du Monde.) 

DINAGEPOOR, an ini. distr. of Hindostan, prov. 
Bengal; between lac. 24^ 48' and 26° 18' N., and long. 
88° 1' and 89° 11' E.; having W. and N. the distr. Pur- 
ucah, £. Rungpoor, and S. Rajishayc; length N. to S. 
105 m., breadth, 82 m.; area, 5,374 sq. m.; pop. (1822) 
2,341,420, nearly two-thirds of whofh are Mohammedans. 
I'his was one of the districts specially surveyed by Dr. 
Buchanan Hamilton, by orders irom the government, in 
1809. It contains no mountains, nor even hills; but its 
surtoce is undulating: it is every where intersetled by 
rivers, the principal ofwhich arc the Mohanonda, Atreyi, 
and other tributaries of the Ganges. There are no lakes, 
but in the rainy season some of the rivers swell out into 
extensive marshes ; and as they arc constantly changing 
their courses, their deserted channels often contain a con 
siderable expanse of stagnant water. The winds are 
more variable here than in any other part of India, but 
for the most part E. The rainy season commonly lasts 
from the middle of June to the middle of Oct. Towards 
the end of this season the nights are hot and oppressive, 
but the maximum heat is not ko great as at Calcutta. 
From Nov. to Feb. the natives often suffer much from 
cold, and fires are agreeable to Europeans. The E. winds 
are accounted very unhealthy; and Intermittent and 
other fevers annually destroy a great many of the pop. 
The soil is in some parts a red and stiff clay, unusiuil m 
Bengal; but by far the larger portion is light and ash- 
coloured. Nitre was formerly made in this district, but 
the soil is not peculiarly adapted for it, and its manufac¬ 
ture hiis been removed to more favourable situations. 
The banyan, mongo, arcca, &c., flourish : palms, gene¬ 
rally, do not thrive. There are some small saul forests ; 
but, generally spetiklng. timber Is inferior, and useless 
for boat-building. There are few tigers or leopards, no 
wolves or hyenas, and the wild elephant or rhinoceros is 
very rarely seen. Deer, hares, porcupines, ichneumons, 
otters, &c., are very plentiful; and wild bogs and buflhlos 
do much d^age to the crops. Birds are abundant, and 
so arc fish ; the last form by far the greater part of the 
animal food consumed. Crocodiles are not uncommon, 
but are little dreaded: tortoises, and some lizards, are 
eagerly sought for as articles of diet; insects are not very 
troublesome. About two-thirds of the land is fully occu¬ 
pied and cultivated; rice is the principal article of cul¬ 
ture, but is inferior to that of Tatna; wheat, barley, 
millet, legumes, and oily seeds, are successively the pro¬ 
duce next in Importance. The cotton raised in the N. is 
very bad, but that of the S. is finer than that imported 
from the W. of India; the sugar-cane is largely culti¬ 
vated, and is of a good quality ; indigo and tobacco are 
also raised, but the latter not in sufficient quantity for 
home consumption. The husbandry of the district is de¬ 
plorable ; the plough is without a coulter or mould-board, 
and in some parts wants even the share, all the other 
farm implements are nearly as bad ; and 6s. will buy all 
that are deemed necessary tor the culture of five acres of 
land. Both the oxen and horses are wretched, except a 
breed of ponies from Bootan: all cattle are, however, ill 
fed, and on none but natural pastures. There are very 
few carts or conveyances of any kind in the district. The 
farms arc generally small; about one farmer only in six¬ 
teen may rent from 30 to ICX) acres; estates are also gene¬ 
rally small; most of the laud belongs to Hindoos. There 
are, however, very Tew'Individuals \n a state of beggary, 
aud such as are so are readily relieved, the dispMitlon of 
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^ p«0||le geowrally being charlUbte. Exwt those of 
Europeans, arid some Moliammedans, no houses have 
a»»jf o^er than a thatched roof; mud walls are most 
oonannon; but, In some instaneea the huts are wholly ^u* 
itniK^ of straw and reeds. Wo furnltnre of ^h Mo- 
hamnudans and Hindoos Is nearly alike, and the whole, 
aifiongst the labouring classes, not wortli more than a 
rupee. Most of these classes sleep on sackcloth or mats 
on the ground. They are generally very lll-clothed, but 
both Hindoos and Mohammedans wear many oniainents; 
the women of both races colour shelr eyelids with lamp¬ 
black. For food, the people are generally better off than 
for lodging, furniture, or clothing; and few are distressed 
In hunger, although their food is seldom very nourishing; 
the lower classes are obliged to use the ashes of the plan¬ 
tain root. Sec. for salt, and often want for tobacco, their 
favourite and almost only stimulus. Slaves are few, and 
servants, especially female ones, scarce; for early mar¬ 
riages are so universal, that nearly every woman is mar* 
ried by the period of puberty, or is else subject to a stigma. 
The inhab., as might be expected from their poverty, are 
feeble, sickly, and subject to various diseases; and aru 
also l^orant, mendacious, and occasionally rapacious. 
Dacoity was formerly a very prevalent crime. Education 
has proceeded to very little more than rudlmental In¬ 
struction among about 1 in IG of the male sex. Chris¬ 
tianity has made bht little progress. (For copious 
particulars respecting this district, see F. B. Hamilton's 
Statistics qf Dttu^pur. Calcutta, 1833.) 

Dinaorpoor {Dinqfpurt the abode of beggars)^ an ini. 
town of Hindostan ; cap. of the above distr.; seat of the 
British Judicial and revenue courts; between two tribu¬ 
taries to the Ganges; 65 m. E.S.E. Purneah, and 8fi m. 
N.N.E. Moorsheoabad: lat. 25» 37' N., long. HH<3 43' E. 
Pop. 30,000, chiefly Mohammedans. It is, as its name 
implies, a very poor place; its houses are chiefly thatched 
huts, there befng, according to the latest accounts, but 
eight brick dwellingiPout of 5,000, exclusive of tho Eu¬ 
ropean residences, public offices, &c., which are built In 
the worst Anglo-Indian style. ' Its most densely peopled 
portion has near its centre a square surrounded with 
•hops, Ac.; in tho English quarter, and other portions, 
the nouses are detached from each other, and intermixed 
with gardens and posture lands. What may bo considered 
the port of the town, on the bank of tho Punabhoba, is 
occupied by merchants, warehouses, &c. It Is clean and 
well watched, but nut lighted; tho roads round it are 
kept in good repair by convicts, but bridges are wanted. 
It contains no public building of any importance, except¬ 
ing the house of the late rajah, built in 1780, a strange 
mixture of EuroiM;an, Moorish, and Hindoo styles, 
surrounded by a ditcli and rampart; but now in grout 
measure gone to decay. The vicinity of Dinagenoor has 
a sandy soil, is ill supplied with water, and chiefly occu- 

S ied by pastures. (HamUtons Buchanans Dinagepoor s 
lamilUm's IV. E. L Gaz., 1.617.) 

DIN AN, a town of France, dep. C6tos-du-Nord, cap. 
arrond., beautifully sitiwted on a height on the left bank 
of the Hance, 13 m. E. St. Brlcuc. Pop. (1836) 7,356. 
It is surrounded by walls of extraordinary height and 
thickness, the works outside of which are now converted 
into gardens, and laid out as public walks. Streets 
mostly ill built, narrow, dark, and dirty; though of late 
years some parts of the town have been much improved. 
The principal public buildings are, — a castle, built about 
1300, now used as a prison, two churches of Gothic archi¬ 
tecture, the town*hall, clock-tower, hospital, and roncort- 
hall. Vessels of from 70 to 90 tuns come up to Dinan at 
high water: It communicates with Bonnes by tho canal 
of llle and Ranee, the river being navigable only as far as 
this town. Dinan Is the seat of a tribunal of primary 
jurisdiction, and of a communal college: it h.'is a school of 
ilcsiM, a public library, a society of agriculture,&c., with 
maiuril^tures of sail-cloth, cotton stuSk, flannels, shoes, 
xuid hats for tho troops and colonies, leather, Ac., beet¬ 
root sugar-factories; and has some trade in butter, hemp, 
thread, Ac. i//ago, art. Cdtes-du-Nord j Diet OSag.) 

DINANT, a town of Belgium, prov. Namur, cap. ar. 
rond., on the Meuse, 14 m. S. by E. Namur. Pop. (1886) 
5,033. It is built on the declivity of a rocky hill, on the 
summit of which is its castle. It is divided into the 
Town-proper ” and the *• Island,** and has a suburb, a 
Gothic cathedral, several other churches, 2 hospitals, and 
a Latin school. Its manufketureB are chiefly those of 
woollens, hats, cutlery, cards, verjuice, mead, ginger¬ 
bread, paper, and glau t but It has several oil, flour, and 
hemp inlAs, with mills for cutting and polishing marble, 
and numerous salt-reflneries, tanneries, and breweries. 
It is the seat of a court of primary jurisdiction, and the 
residence of a military commanaant. Dinant is very 
ancient. In the 14th century it was a prosperous com¬ 
mercial town ; inlSGC it was sacked and burnt by Duke 
Philip of Burgundy; and again sacked in 1554 by the 
Duke of Nevers. ( randermaeient Diet. OSog. de ta Proa. 
Namur, he.) 

DiN APGOR, an ini. town, and British military station 
in HkMoatan, prov. Babar, on the S. side of the Ganges, 
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114 m. W. Patna; lat. S50 37' N., long. SSP 5* E. The 
! cantonments are largo and handsome, with a flne quay, 
three extensive squares of Uarrofeks for the European 
troops, uniformly built, of one lofty ground story, well 
raisM, stuccoed, and fhrnished with arcodes; toere arc 
also large barracks for the native troops. The garrison 
consists, according to late returns, df 5,758 men, 1,164 of 
whom are Europeans. The town is well supplied with 
European goods; and in its neighbourhood pi^toes are 
larger cultivated by both Europeans and natives, (i/omi'f- 
tws E. I. Gax., 1. 5)7.; Mod. Trav., x. 237.) 

DINGLE, a irmrit. town of Ireland, cO. Kerry, prov. 
Munster, on a slope at the bottom of Dingle Harbour, on 
the N. side of Dingle Bay, 26 m. W. by S. Tralee. Pop. 
(1821) 4.638; (1831) 4,327 ; pop. of par. in 1834,6,799. of 
whom 249 were of the estab. church, and 6,650 Rom. Cath. 
Many of the houses are built in the Spanish fashion, it 
having formerly maintained an intimate communication 
with Spain. The par. church and Rom. Cath. chapel arc 
modern buildings; a second chapel is attached to a nun¬ 
nery ; and a largo national school-house has been erected. 
It has a dispensary, and is a constabulary and coast-guard 
station; and is much frequented during summer as a 
bathing place. The harbour is fit only for small vessels, 
which lie aground on mud at low water. The nnr)iora- 
tion, under a charter of Jas. 1., in 1607, consists of a 
sovereign, 12 burgesses, and a commonalty. It has ju¬ 
risdiction over a district of land extending 2 Irish m. in 
every direction from the par. church; and that of tiio 
sovereign, as admiral of the harbour, is determined by 
the flight of an arrow discharged from the -harbours of 
Dingle, Ventry, Smerwiek, and Ferriter’s Creek. It re¬ 
turned 2 mems. to the Irish H. of C. till the Union,when 
it was disfranchised. General sessions arc held twice a 
year, and petty sessions on alternate Fridays. The linen 
manufacture, which formerly flourished here to a con¬ 
siderable extent, is now conlined to that of coarse cloth 
in small quantities: grain and butter are the chief artl. 
cles of trade. The fishery also, which had tieen very 

roductive, large numbers of herring, flat and round fish, 

aving been taken, is in a very depressed state, so much 
so, that the town is supplied with cured fish from foreign 
markets. It has two rliiur-mills and a brea^ery. Post- 
office revenue In 1830,247/.; in 1836,283/. {Fishery Rep. ; 
Railway Rep., ^c.) 

DIN (fW ALL, a royal and pari. bor. and sea-port town 
of Scotland, co. Ross, on the \V. extremity of the Cromarty 
Frith, 19 m. N.N.W. Inverness. Pop. (1801) 1,106; 
(1831) 1,715. It is built in the Dutch fashion, and is 
rather neat, consisting of one leading street, with several 
inferior ones branching from it.' The harbour was ori¬ 
ginally at an inconvenient distance; but in 181.5-17, a 
canal was formed (at an expense of 4,365/.), by which 
vessels of considerable burden are now brought to the 
immediate vicinity of the burgh. The annual revenue 
derived from the canal is about 130/., which is not more 
than sufficient to keep it in repair. The beautiful valley 
of Strathpeffer, at the head of which is a famous mineral 
spring, stretches W. 5 m. from Dingwall. Ibe town- 
house Is a venerable edifice, with a spire and clock: a plain 
parish church and a goal ore the only other builaings 
worth notice. Dingwall Is a place of little or no trade. 
There are but two small vessels belonging to it; and its 
exports consist exclusively of wheat and other country 
produce, and its imports of lime, coals. Ac. 'J'he only 
bank In tho town was introduced in 1828. The charter 
of its erection into a royal burgh was granted In 1227. by 
Alexander II. On the E. of the town may still be seen 
the remains of tho Castle of Dingwall, a fortifled plare, 
long the chief residence of the noble family of Ross. 
Near the church, on an artificial mound, stands an obe¬ 
lisk 57 ft. high, erected as a family burial-place by George, 
first Earl of Cromarty, secretary of state for Scotland, in 
the reign of Queen Anne. Dingwall unites with Wick, 
Cromarty, Dornoch, Kirkwall, and Tain, in sending a 
member to the H. of C., and had, in 183H-39, 94 rems- 
tered voters. {New Slat, Account qf Scotland, art. JMfeg- 
waU.) ^ 

DIOS, NOMBRE DE. a town of Mexico, state Du¬ 
rango, on the road between Durango and Sombrerete, 
40 m. S.K. tho former city. Pop. 7,000.? Its chief source 
of wealth is an extensive trnae in Vino Mescal, a spirit 
obtained from the American aloe. 

DIZIER (ST.), a town of France, d(^p. Haute Marne, 
cap. cant., on tho Marne, at the point where it becomes 
navigable, 47 m. N.N.W. Cliaumont. Pop. 6,366. It 
was formerly well fortified, and in 1.544 sustained a me¬ 
morable siege by the emperor Charles V.; but its ram¬ 
parts have been converted into agreeable promen¬ 
ades. It Is a handsome town, with broad streets, and 
houses mostly of stone. The town-hall, of recent con¬ 
struction, is much admired. It has an hospital, the ruins 
of an ancient castle, with cotton febrlcs, Iron-foundries, 
Ac., and a considerable trade in wood. M.any icMsels 
are built here for the navigation of the Marne, the^own 
being environed by a forest, whence the materials are 
easily procured. A part of the allied army which invaded 
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Prmce In J814, was defeated with great loss at St. Dlslcr 
on the 27th Jan. and the 27th March by Napoleon. It 
.ST® breaking up of the congress of 

Chatillon, that the Due deVicensa (Caulaincouit) an¬ 
nounced to Napoleon that he must abandon all hope of 
tmtlng with the allied soverdgns. art. Haute 

Mame,) 

DJEBAIL or GIBYLE* (an. Byhlia, a 

coast town of Syria, S. \ss W. Tripoli: lat. 34® V N., 
long. 38° 37' E. Pop., according tp Volney, 6,000, but 
this is probably exaggerated; the inliab., according to 
the older Maundrell, and more recent Robhuon, being 
few. They are chiefly Maronlte Chrirtians. An old 
castle on the S., built with stones of an enormous slsr, 
and the wreck of a very handsome church of great anti¬ 
quity, are the principal remains; but shafts, columns, 
and other ruins are scattered about in great profusion. 
The walls are U m. in circ., with square towers at in¬ 
tervals ; an artitlcial harbour formerly existed, but has 
been long destroyed ; and the town Js evidently in a state 
of gradual, if not rapid decay. At a few m. distance on 
the S. flows the Nahr Ibrahim (an. Adonis), a short, but 
deep and rapid stream, over which is a well-built stone 
bridge of 1 arch. The surrounding soil is fertile, and 
pecuUarly favourable to the growth of tobacco. The 
land of the Giblites (BvCAioi) is mentioned in Josh, 
xlii. 6., and this town was evidently a place of consider¬ 
able importance in the mercantile and maritime king¬ 
dom of Tyre. xxvil. 9.) Byblos occupies a dis¬ 

tinguished place in Svrian mythology, ftom its being the 
scene of the death of Adonis or Thammuz, and a prin¬ 
cipal seat of the religious rites connected therewith. It 
may be mentioned, in reference to this subject, that 
wild boars are still very common in the surrounding 
mountains, and that the phenomenon mentioned by 
Lucian, of the river acquiring a reddish colour at certain 
seasons of the year, lias been observed by Maundrell and 
other travellers, and is occasioned by the washing down 
of particles of red earth during heavy ruins. Milton has 
bcautiftilly alluded to this legend: — 

“ Thainmuz came next behind. 

Whose aiinu.ll wound in iH’banon allur'd 
The Syrian damsels to lament his fhtc 
111 amorous ditties all a summer's day, 

MHiile smooth Adonis, from liis native rock. 

Ran »ur|ile to the sea, supiios'd with blocid 
Of Thammux yearly wounded." 

Byblus was a considerable sca.port under the Greek 
kings of Syria, but the existing remains are mostly of the 
Roman period. It was a iavourite with the emperor 
Adriiin, who appears to have been peculiarly attached 
to the worship of Adonis {ace IIetiiluiiem), ana to whom 
an inscription near the land-gate still exists in good pre¬ 
servation. At an early period of the crusades, it was cap¬ 
tured by the ChristLaiis, who built its present walls ; but 
in the furious wars of that fanatical age, the port and trade 
of Djebail shared the ruin of the other cities of the coast. 
Still, In its decay, it is the cap. of the Kesraouan (the 
roast between ItiiwU and Beirout ) and the sec of a Ma- 
ronltc bishop. (Strabo, xvi.755.; Lucian, De DedSyrid, 
2.; WiUiam of Tyre, xi. caps. 9 and 14.; Maundrell, 44 
—46.; Volney, ii. 148.; JHurckhardt'a Trav. Syr., 179.; 
Robinson, ii. 49—52.) 

DJIDDA, or JIDDA, a marit. rity of Arabia, in El- 
Hedjaz, being the port of Mecca, and one of the chief 
cntrei)6ts for foreign commerce in the peninsula. Lat. 
2l« 32' 42" N., long. 39° 6' E. Resident pop., according 
to All Bey, 5,000, but this number is often very much 
increased bv the influx of strangers. The inhab. are 
nearly all foreigners, or settlers from other parts of 
Arabia; the only natives being a few sheriff fami¬ 
lies attached exclusively to the offices of religion and 
law. Five mosques, poor and mean, the governor’s 
house, and a small castle, mounting 9 or 10 guns, are 
the only public buildings, except the khans, which are 
numerous and handsome. The houses in the town, 
built nf stone and madrepore, are, ftom the |>erishable 
nature of the material, not very lasting; but in the sub¬ 
urbs they are mere huts, constructed of reeds and brush- 
wotxl, inhabited princlually by Bedouins. The streets 
are unpavcil; but Djidda is, notwithstanding, cleaner, 
and in other respects superior to most Eastern cities of 
equal size. It is one of the holy places of Mohamme- 
dauism, and its sanctity is increased by the neighbour¬ 
hood of the reputed tomb of Eve, a rude stone struc¬ 
ture, about 2 m. to the N. The surrounding coun¬ 
try is u bare desert, destitute of running streams ; and 
though well water is easily procurable, it is generally 
kid. The inhab. collect the rain in cisterns, and the 
commonest necessaries arc brought from a distance. 
Corn, rice, butter, sugar, tobacco, oil, clothing, &c. are 
imnorted in very large quantities from Egypt, the Abys¬ 
sinian roost, and (excepting butter) even from Persia 
and In^. Djidda depends, therefore, for its existence 
upon iditradc, which is very extensive, and wholly of the 
transit kind! From the interior dates, and the cele¬ 
brated balm of Mecca, are brought for shiument west¬ 
ward ; musk, civet, and incense are procured from Abys- 


sinia; muslins, cloths, cambrics, teak timber, cocoa-nuts, 
cocoa-nut oil, pepper, glnrar, turmeric, shawls, tissue, 
ftc. are brought from India; the Malay Islands send 
splccs and (what is not gweralk known) young females 
for sale at the Mecca maritet The rofliee trade, ^which, 
next to that of grain, was formerly the most important, 
has much declined of late, partly owing to the free ad¬ 
mission of American produce to the Mediterranean, but 
principally to the impolitic exactions of the pacha of 
Egypt upon this branch of commerce. A trade in slaves 
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couna of About fiOO m. It has no fWf contlderable 
afluenU, and, being in moat parti shallow and rapid, it li 
of little serrice to internal navl^^Ion, except during 
spriiw and autumn. • . 

DODOUA, a town of Eprus, Ikmous in antiquity 
for its bdngithe leat of an oracle of Jupiter, the nwit 
andent In Gteeoe, and second only to that of Delphi in 
colehrKy and Importance. It appears to hare been 
lostitu^ by emigrants fkrom Egypt; at least this is 
the opinion of Herodotus, and seems to carry with it the 
greatest probability. (Lib. ii. H 52—M.) The temple 
was emicbed by vast numbers of costly statues and 
other offerings, presented by the states and Individuals 
who had consulted the oracle. Adioinlng the temple 
was a grove sacred to Jupiter; and In it was a divine or 
prophetic oak,by which the responses of the god were 
sometimes manifested I The imposture carried on hero 
was, in fimt, even more gross and glaring than at 
Delphi. There the priests framed a response from the 
ravings of the Pythia; but at Dodona the priestess went 
into the sacred forest, and listening to tlie cooing of the 
doves, or the rustling of the leaves or branches of the 
sacred tree, drew thence her auguries 1 Sometimes she 
deduced them flrom the sounds emitted by the clashing 
of coiqMr basins hung round the temple, and from those 
omitted by a braxen vessel placed on the top of a 
column, and struck Ira the figure of a child put in 
motion by the wind I The responses, in ordinary cases, 
were, of course, characterised by the usual ambiguity, 
so that let the event be what it might, the credit of the 
oracle should be preserved: but here, as at Delphi and 
elsewhei«, a rich or powerful individual had lltue dlffl> 
culty in getting such an answer as he wished for. (See 
Ancient Univerud Hitioryt x. 67., 8vo. ed.; Voyage 
D*Anachanitt cap. 36., &c.) 

The site of this famous oracle is now matter of dis¬ 
pute among tlie laarned. It is fixed by some at Pro- 
topapas, near the lake Labchistas, 12 m. N.N.W. Yan- 
nlna: but others place it a good deal nearer the roast. 

DOHUO {twofroHlier»\ an ini. town of Hindostan, on 
the boundary of Malwah and Gifirat; Holcar's dom.; 
\ai. *2a9 N., long. 74^ 20' E. It is of some sixe, wi ll 

built, and well supplied with grain and water; is much 
frequented by traders, being on the high road between 
Upper Hindostan and the Gulph of Cambay ^ and com¬ 
mands the principal pass into Gifirat from the N.E. It 
has a fort said to nave been built by Auningxebe# 

DOL,atown of France,d^p. lllc-et-Vilaine, cap. cant., 
on an eminence among marshes which have been dried, 
and are very fertile; 13 m. 8.E. St. Malo, and 3(Tm. N. 
Rennes. Fop. 3,990. It is surrounded by walls and 
ditches, the remains of its old fortifications: it having for¬ 
merly been a bulwark of Brittany against the invasions of 
the Normans. The glacis of the ramparts has recently 
been converted into a fine promenade. It is ill built, and 
has but one tolerable street; but its cathedral is one of 
the largest and finest in the prov. Dol was a bishopric 
as early as the 6th century. ( Hugo, lUe-et- Vilainc ; 
Guide du Voyageur.) 

DOLE, a town of France, di^p. Jura, cap. arrond., 
finely situated at the foot of a hill planted with vines, on 
the.Doubs, and on the canal between the Rhone and 
Rhine; 28 m. N. Lons-le-Saulnier. Pop. (esr rant.) 
7,843. Streets narrow, crooked, and dirty; and the 
houses heavy and irregular.* It was formerly fortified, 
but its defences have been long since destroyed. Its 
chief public buildings are the cathedral, with a large 
square tower and threo lofty naves, supported by enor¬ 
mous columns ; the new prison, H&teUDieu^ general lios- 
pital, tower of Vergy, hall of Justice, barracks, the old 
college of the Jesuits, theatre, Ac. The bridge over the 
Doubs, and the port on the canal, are also worthy of no¬ 
tice. Ddle has. also, several Roman remains, inclu¬ 
ding those of an amphitheatre, some aqueducts, and 
part of the superb Roman road leading from Lyona4t j 
the banks of the Rhine. It is the seat of tribunals of 
primary jurisdiction, and of commerce; has a dip6t.de 
mendici*Jk^ qn orphan asylum, a communal college, a gra> 
tuitous school of design, painting, &c., schools of geome¬ 
try and music, a public library with 6,000 vols., and a 
society of agriculture; it has also, manufactures of straw- 
hats, leather, chemical products, and agricultural imple¬ 
ments i and a considerable trade in agricultural produce. 
Dble is very ancient: in the 12tb century it became the 
occasional residence of the emperor Frederic Barbarossa, 
and in 1422 had a pari, and university of its own.. In 
1479 it was taken by the troops o£ I.ouis XI., when most 
of its buildings were destrmed or damaged, and many of 
the Inliab. put to the swor£ It subsequently caraoh into 
tile pouession off the Spaniards, and being rebuild by 
diaries V., many of its houses preserve the Spanish 
style of architecture. Ultimately it was united to France, 
in the reign of Louis XIV. (ixs^, art. dwat Guide w 
Voyageur, 1837.) 

, • Thhl* Hugn^staiwnsiit: tbe««tiulcle du Vojsgeiir» says that 
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DOLGELLY or DOLOELLBU, a town off North 
Wales, CO. Meiloneth, on the MynaclK at the foot of 
Cader-ldris, 46 m. W# Shrewsbuiy. The par. of Dol- 
gelly comprises 870 acres, and had, in 1831, a pop. of 
4,087, of which the town had about 2A00. It is very ir¬ 
regularly built, but has some good houses; a bridge over 
the river, built in 1688, but repaired some years ago; a 
CO. hall, erected in 1826, and a church with a handsome 
tower and large nave. The co. gaol, situated outside the 
town, was built in 1811, at an expense of 6,OOOf. This 
town has long been noted for the manufacture of a coarse 
woollen fabric, called tee6s, principally shipped for Ame¬ 
rica. Webs were formerly made in dlilerent parts of 
Montgomeryshire, but the manufacture lA now entirely 
confined to this town and neighbourhood. Weavers earn 
about 9s. a week. The name of the town is derived 
flrom its situation in a dale, abundant in haxels. 

DOLLAR, a villai^ of Scotland, co. Clackmannan, 
12 m. E. by N. Stirling. Pop. fluctuating, but may be 
estimated at 600. It acquires its only Importance from 
the erection and endowment of an academy by a Mr. 
M'Nab, a native of the place. The academy, a 
beautiful Grecian building, was erected in 1819. The 
branches at present taught in it, in addition to Eng¬ 
lish, writing, arithmetic, and geography, are drawing, 
mathematics, and natural philosophy, French, Italian, 
and German, Latin, Greek, and the Oriental languages. 
An Infant and a female school are attached to the in¬ 
stitution ; and a library. The session commences on 
Oct. 1., and terminates on the third Wednesday of Au¬ 
gust. The acailemy has not been so successful as might 
reasonably have been expected. This is supiioied to re¬ 
sult fi’om the nature of its management, the minister and 
kirk-session of the parish being its only patrons and go¬ 
vernors,—an arrangement whicli vests the entire con- 
trouF over it in the minister, the elders, or other mem¬ 
bers of the kirk-session, being appointed by him, and 
not subject to any public responsibility. 

DOMINGO (ST.). A'cHayti. 

DOMINICA, one of the Windward Islands in the 
W. Indies, belonging to Great Britain, situated between 
the islands of Guadaloupe and Martinique, 28 m. from 
either; in lat. 150 12' to 15^ N., and long. 61o 17' 

to61<’32'W. Length, N. to S., about 29 m.; greatest 
breadth 16 pi.: area 186,436 acres. Pop. 18,830. At the 
last registration there were 14,384 slaves ; on the eman¬ 
cipation of which the planters received the sum of 
275,923/. 13s., being at the rate of 19/. 3s. Id. for each 
slave. It is the most elevated of the lesser Antilles, and 
contains many high and rugged hiBs, interspersed with 
fertile and wcll-watcrcd valleys. The soil is, however, 
generally very light, and more fitted for the growth of 
coffee than of sugar. Maixe, cotton, cocoa, and tobacco 
are amongst the other staples. The higher parts pro¬ 
duce abund.'ince of rose and other woods used in cabinet- 
making. Hogs, poultry, and game are plentiful: tho 
fisheries on the eoast are very productive: and bees, sup¬ 
posed to have been introduced from Europe, abound in 
a wild state. The island bears unequivocal marks of vol¬ 
canic action, and sulphur is found in great plenty. Tho 
principal imports into the United Kingdom, in 1835, 
1837, and 1838, have been as follows: — 


Sugar, unrefined 
Jlum 
Mulauet 
Cuflve 
Cocoa 
Arrowroot 


1835. 

1837. 

1838. 

2.S011 cwts. 

33,724 cwts. 

48,290 cwts. 
17.010 galls. 

7.308 galls. 
V,7UU cwts. 
112,557 lbs. 

9,543 galls. 
3,961 cwU. 

7A93 rwu. 
383,023 lbs. 

248,175 lbs. 

685 — 

1,916 . 

1,054 — 

3,162 _ 

.5,217 — 

2,267 - 


The total value of the exports from the colony In 1836 
was 78,282/.; of imports In tho same year, 68,077/. 169 
vessels, burden 5,961 tons, entered, and 170, burden 6,548 
tons, left the ports of Dominica in 1836. The island is 
deficient In good harbours; that of Roseau on the W., 
and Prince Rupert’s Bay on the N., coast, are i^e only 
tolerable ones. Roseau tmd St. Joseph are tho pnndpal 
towns. Dominica was discovered by Columbus In 1493, 
ced^ to England by France in 1763, retaken by tho 
French in 1778, but restored at tho peace of 1783. (Per/. 

OM’rEMY ^A ^PUCeJS^, a small village of 
France, di'p. Vosges, 7'm. N. NeufehAteau: celebrated 
as the birth-place and original residence or the fiunous 
Joan of Arc, bom here in 1412. The house onee In. 
habited by the heroine is still extant. It has been 
purchased by gpvernment, and Is preserved with a 
Kind off religious care and veneration. 0|mosite to it. In 
1820, a handsome monument, surmountM hj a colossal 
biut of Joan, and bearing an appropriate inscription, was 
erected ta her memory by the dcp.; and at Uie lama 
time, a school of mutual instruction for young girls wax 
founded in the village. This village also gave wth to a 
female of a very different character from Joau, Madame 
Dubarry, the mistress of Louis XV. (Nawo, Vosges.) 

DON (the sxac.Tanaistt a large and celebrated river of 
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Jlusaia in HSurope. It rises in the distr. of Eplfiin, In the go-. 
Teniment of Tula; and passing by the town of Lebedian, 
flows S. to Voronege and Kalitva; it then turns to the E., 
till, at Katchalinsk, it approaches within about 36 m.of the 
Wolgn; here it takes a W. 8.W. direction, which it pur¬ 
sues till it fails, by various mouths, into the N.E. comer of 
the Sea of Azoff, a little below the town of the same name. 
Altogether, its course, which is very circuitous, may be 
about 1,000 m. Principal affluents, Donetz, Sosna, Vorona, 
Medveditza, &c. Its turbid and unwholesome waters are 
well stocked with fish. Its mouths are so encumbered 
with sand banks that they only admit of being entered by 
flat-bottomed vessels drawing from 5 to 6 ft. water; and 
in summer it is in most parts so very shallow that it is 
of little consequence as a channel of internal navigation, 
except during spring and autumn, when the products of 
the various provinces it traverses are brought down to 
Rostof, Makhitchevan, and Taganrpg. {HtMgemeister on 
the Commerce of the Slack Sea, p. 30., English trans.) 
Peter the Cireat projected a canal between the Don and 
the Wolga, wiiere they approach nearest to each other; 
but, pwing to the difflriilty of the ground, it has not yet 
been accomplished. The former is, however, connected 
near its source by a canal with the Oka, an affluent of 
the Wolga, and, consequently', by a very circuitous course 
with the latter. Europe is now generally and properly 
extended, on the S., to the ridge of the Caucasus ; but 
in antiquity the Don {Tanats) was hold, during the latter 
part of its course, to be the line of demarcation between 
Europe and Asia. Lucan notices this circumstance, .as 
follows: — 

** ■■ quh vsrtire lapsus 

Khipwo Tanais divisnl noinina niundl 
Imposult riplH, AsiiBque vt terminuK Idem 
Kuropie, mediip dlrimens confinln terra*, 

Nunc hunc, nunc Ilium, qua flectltur ampllat orbem." 

: /.tb.ili. «n.273. 

DONAGHADEE, a sea-port town of Ireland, co. 
Down, prov. Ulster, on the nearest point of the coast to 
Pnrtpatrick, in Scotland, from which it bears S.W., dis¬ 
tant 22 m. Pop. in 1H3I, 2,086; pop. of par. in 1834, 
8,055; of whom .554 were of the estab. church, 7,217 Prot. 
diss., and 284 Roin. Cath. The town is built like a 
crescent, on one side of the harbour, wliich has been 
much improved by a new pier carried out so as to have a 
dcptli of 16 ft. at low water, and having a lighthouse at 
its extremity. The par. churcli is an ancient cruciform 
structure; and tlierc are two meeting-houses for Presby- 
teri.ms, and one for Methodists, an infirmary, and a dis- 
{Mmsary. A manor court, with jurisdiction to the amount 
of 20/., is held in the cnurt-hoiise, as arc a court Icet 
annually, and petty sessions every Wednesday. The 
constabulary and coast-guard have stations here. The 
embroidering of muslin is carried on to a considerable 
extent, and there arc numerous flax-mills in the neigh¬ 
bourhood. The post-office revenue, in 1830, was 217/.; 
ill 1836,2.36/. The port is a creek to Uelfiist, and a steam- 
packet station foi steamers to Portpatrick, the voyage 
being usually made in less th.*!!! three hours. In 18.36 the 
value of the exports, cliiefly live c.'ittlc and potatoes, was 
62,484/.; of the imports, chiefly coal, culm, and herrings, 
7,.570/. 

DONCASTER, a handsome corporate and market 
town of England, W. riding co. York, on the Don, which, 
including a branch called the Chesw'old, Is crossed by 
two fine stone bridges, 162 m. N.N.W. London, and 36 
m. S. by W. York. Pop. in 1821, 8,544 ; 1831, 10,801. 
The town, which is approached from the S. by a magni¬ 
ficent range of elm trees, is cxtri*mely well built, and 
the High Street, extending about a mile on the Great 
N. Road, has a remarkably fine appearance. It is a 
place of much importance both in its civil imd ecclesias¬ 
tical character, through the whole period of our national 
history. At the point wheru the town now stands, one 
of the great Roman highways crossed the river. This 
road connected two great stations, Idncolti and York; 
and was an Improved British track-w.ay, used for a com- 
munication between Lincolnshire and the interior of the 
Brigantian territory. It is the station Danwn in the 
Itinerary of Antoninus. In the middle ages, it had a 
convent of Carmelites and White Friars ; and received 
the grant of a charter from Rich.ard 1. The property 
belonging to the corporation of Doncaster amounts to 
nearly 9,006/. a year. During the old corporation it was 
greater. But that body having incurred a debt of above 
106,000/., the new municipal body sold the Rossi ngton es¬ 
tate to James Brown, Esq. of Tiecds, fur the sura of92,500/. 
to pay-off the debt.; the purchase was completed in 1839. 
The Income is principally expended on objects of public 
utility, as the paving, lighting, cleaning, and watching of 
the town, and supplying it with water; the support of 
educational and charitable institutinns; with the erection 
of buihlingB for the purposes of public utility and amuse¬ 
ment, mid the attraction of visitors. These give to Don¬ 
caster advantages seldom presented in provincial towns, 
and make it a desirable place of residence for persons of 
limited incomes. The par. churcli, dedicated to St. 


George, is a large imposing structure. In part very mcient, 
with a bcautiflil square tower 140 ft. high. There is ano¬ 
ther church, built within these few years, by bequest from 
a private gentleman, John Jarratt, Esq., a native of the 
town, at an expense of 13,0( Of. ‘The Wcslcyans, Primi¬ 
tive Methodists, Unitarians, Independents, Quakers, and 
Catholics have also places of worship. Exclusive of the 
churches and chapels, the princi)ial public buildings arer— 
the mansion-house, a handsome structure, erected in 
1744, but improved in 1800; the town-hall, where the 
public business of the town is transacted, and public meet- 
mgs held; the theatre, gaol, public library, and news¬ 
room, lyceum,&c., with the splendid betting-room, 90 ft. 
In length, which, except during the races, is used for con¬ 
certs, lectures, exhibitions, &c. The old town-cross having 
been taken down, an elegant new cross has been erected 
in a commanding situation at the south entrance, which 
is approached by large gravel paths. Among the educa¬ 
tional institutions arc a grammar-school for the sons 
of freemen, supported by the corporation ; a national 
school, a Britisn school, and Sunday-schools, supported 
by subscription. Of the charitable institutions the prin¬ 
cipal are, St. Thomas’s Hospital, founded in 1588, by 
Thos. Ellis, for decayed housekeepers, with a revenue in 
lands, &c. of about 366/. a year; Kay’s and Jarratt’s 
charities; a dispens.ary, and sundry minor charities. 
The Yorkshire Institution for deaf and dumb, a flourish¬ 
ing charity, is situated adjoining the xace-ground ; and 
the workhouse fur the Doncaster union is near the 
town. There are two weekly newspapers, advocating 
whig and toryprinclples; and it is a polling place at elec¬ 
tions for the w. riding. Under the Municipal Act, the 
town is divided into 3 wards, and has 2 aldermen and 6 
councillors for each. 

Doncaster is not a manufacturing town, but it has a 
I large flax-mill, and somp small iron-foundries; a large 
water corn-mill on the Don bridge, and a steam corn- 
mill on the oi>i>usite bank. It is in the centre of a rich, 

; populous, and highly cultivated district, possesscB ele- 
I gant shops, and lias an extensive retail trade. Its corn- 
markets, lield once a week, its wool-markets from Juno 
! to August, and its tour fhirs, are extremely well attended, 
especially the corn markets. The Don is navigable as 
, far as Sheffield by vessels of .50 tons burden. Doncaster 
used to derive considerable advantage from Us situation 
on the Gre.*!! N. Ro.id, and the number of travellers, 
by coaching and posting, passing through it. But since 
tin* rmcning of the railway from London to Manchester 
and Preston, this source of emolument has been greatly 
diminished. The plan, however, of opening a railway 
from Doncaster to the North Midland, will give an 
additinnal impetus to the town, and more than compen¬ 
sate for the loss of the Great N. Road. 

Doncaster is principally indebted for its celebrity to its 
matchless races, and the deservedly high station whicii 
they hold in the sporting world. The races were esta¬ 
blished in 1763, and from a small lK>ginning have become 
almost unrivalled: they are held in September, and 
have boon zealously patronised by the corporation, 
the surrounding nobility .and gentry, and the first names 
in turf annals. In 1776, the famous St. Lcgcr stakes 
were estalilished, by Colonel St. Lcgcr, who resided 
at Port Hill, near the town: hence their name. The 
first race was won by the Marquess of Rockingham; 
and the list of ivinners includes the finest horses that 
have been bred in England. The nice-course, about 
1 m. S.E. from the town, adjoining the Great N. Road is. 
in every respect, one of the finest in the kingdom. The 
course, nearly 2 m., is railed round: it is ornamented with 
a magnificent grand stand, for the accommodation of the 
principal company; the noblemen’s stand, the stewards' 
or judge’s stand, commodious booths, minor stands, rub. 
bing houses, Jkc. The interest excited by these races is 
quite extraordinary; they attract visitors from all parts 
of Great Britain and Ireland, and even from foreign 
countries; and nowhere, perhaps, is tliere to be seen 
such a diMuh^ of rangniiiceiit equipages, beauty, and 
fasliion. Safe and convenient accommodations are pro¬ 
vided for all classes; the management is of the best 
order ; and the scene truly splendid— (Hunter's Dean¬ 
ery s Dtbdin's Tour; Allen's Yorkshire; Baines's Di¬ 
rect.; Municipal Reports; and Private Irformation,) 

DONEGAL, a co. of Ireland, prov. Ulster, of which 
it forms the N. W. portion; having N. and W. the At¬ 
lantic, E. the counties of Tyrone and Londonderry, and 
S. Fermanagh and Donegal Bay. Area, 1,165,167 imp. 
acres, of which 641,371 are mountainous and bog. It Is 
deeply indented by bays and arms of the sea; and its 
surface is, in most parts rugged, mountainous, and 
dreary. It has, however, some extensive tracts of «)od 
level land, which, under good management, would be 
exceedingly productive. Climate very wet, and unfk- 
vourablc for the ripening of grain. Property in very 
large estates, but some of them are lot on interminable 
leases; farms of various sizes, in the low grounds ftom 8 
to 30 acres; in the mountainous districts from 30 to .560 
do. Partnership leases common, but on the decline 
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AgrieuUiire fn the wortt poMible ftate. Potatoes, oats, 
and flax the prtndjial crops; the first bebig the main 
dependence of the farmer. More work is done with the 
kin or spado than with the plough. Average rent of 
land 6s. an acre, being the lowest of any in Ireland. 
Bulk of the iieople very badly off: English little spoken 
in some ^stricts. The linen manufacture was widely 
dillhsed, but It is on the decline. Fishing carried on to 
some extent in some of the bays along the coast. The 
barony of Innishowcn, famous for its smuggled whisky, 
occupies the N.E. portion of this co. between Lough 
Foyle and Lough Swiliy. Donegal has 5 baronies, and 
42 parishes; and returns 2 mem. to the H. of C., both for 
theco. Registered electors in 1H3B«S9,1,A40. In 1831, this 
CO. had SO, 171 inhab. houses, 52,739 families, and 289,1^ 
Individuals, of whom 141,845 were males, and 147,304 
females. 

DONERAILE, an inland town of Ireland, co. Cork, 
prov. Munster, on the Awbeg, an affluent of the Black- 
water, 6| m. N.N.B. Malone, and 23 m. N. by W. Cork. 
Pop. in 1831, 2,652; pop. of par. in 1814, 8,308, of 
whom 418 were of the cstab. church and 7,899 Rom.Cath. 
It consists of a long street, in which arc the par. church, 
a suadous Rom. Cath. chapel, a nunnery, market-house, 
and dispensary. Kilcolman Castle, in the vicinity, was 
home time the residence of Spencer, the poet. The 
town, though not incorporated, sent 2 mems. to the Irish 
H. of C., but was disfranchised at the Union. Markets 
on Saturdays, and folrs on Aug. 12. and Nov. 12. it Is a 
constabulary station. Post-office revenue in 1830, 261/.; 
in 1836, 27&. 
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portion of the valley, which Is much infested with hordes 
of the Nubian wolf (Canis AnUnu^ Riippell). Wadv 
Jebrtah, situated towards the S. limit of Dot 


I Jebrtah, situated towards the S. limit < 
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it. Is a waste called Haagbarlak. The superficial stratum 
I here is a coarse sandstone, curious and interesting from 
I its containing many siliceous fossil trees. ** I observed,*' 
says Mr. Holroyd {Journal of the Royal Geog. Soc. ix. 
164.), “ five or six, the largest of which, situated twenty 
minutes* walk from the river. Is 51 ft. in length, and 20 in. 
in diameter at its largest extremity. It is partially 
buried In the sand. The peasantry splinter off frag¬ 
ments, and use them for gun-flints and to strike a 
light.** 

None of the iskinds with which the river is studded in 
its course through. Dongola U so celebrated as Argo, 
situated above the island of Tumbos, and a large granito 
rock called Hadjar-el-Dahab (the golden stone). Argo 
Is upwards of 30 m. long, and is one of the most beauti¬ 
ful islands that spring up from the bed of the Nile. The 
sceneiy is highly picturesque, principally composed of 
small plains eiiclosixl by rows of sycamore trees. Several 
remains of antiquity are strewed over tlie island; the 
most remarkable of which are two colossal statues cut 
in grey granite, the headless form of a female sculptureil 
out of black granite, and the figure of four hippopotami 
standing side by side. Tlie colossi are broken mto fr.*ig- 
ments, lying close together, and ** really look as white 
and clear, and as free from the injuries of time, as if 
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that portion of the valley of the Nile which lies between 
and Iffl 3(/ N, lat., bounded on the N. by Mahass, 
and on the S. by the country of the Sheygya negroes; 
but, like all the fertile districts rescued from the sur¬ 
rounding deserts ky the inundations of the N ile, Dongola 
is extremely narrow, only In one instance exceeding 3 m. 
in breadth. 

The Nile, which enters this prov. at about 180 15*, 
near Korti, flows at first in a S. direction, but, imme¬ 
diately taking a circular bend to the W. and N., traverses 
the rest of Dongola parallel to its former course, and 
with but trilling deviations continues to follow the same 
line down to the Egyptian Delta. The widest portion 
is that nearest its first entrance into Dongola; and at 
high Nile ** the Rel, or low lands of the prov., arc sub¬ 
ject to inundations smilar to those of Lower Egypt. 
The river makes its exit into tlie Nubian prov. of 
Mahass, at the island of Tumbos, whose rocky and 
rugged surface forms the third cataract, in lat. 19^.30'. 

i JVaddington'g Visit to some parts tj Ethiopia^ p. 40.; 

^urckhardt's Nubia, p. 66.; Mop qf Nubia in Arrow- 
smith's Atlas.) Navigation Is exceedingly difficult in 
this part of the Nile, for, besides a strong current wliich 
the upward voyager has to contend against, the bed is 
shallow and bristles with rocks. {Narrative qf Ismael 
Pacha's Eepedition to HongtAa and 5cnaar, by an 
American in the service qfthe Pacha, passim.) 

The mountains of Dongola arc a continuation of the 
same chains which, with slight Inten uptions, accompany 
both tides of the Nile dnrliw its whole course; perhaps 
the most extensive of these intervals occurs here at the 
Immense and fertile Dongolose plain, which forms the 
exception to the otherwise narrow breadth of the prov. 
A large, solitary hill, about 4 m. E. of the river, called 
Mount Aramho(many-coloured, or chnmclion),has from 
time immemorial marked the boundary between Maliass 
and Dongola. The great plain then Intervenes, and the 
mountains rc-commoncc near New Dongola, and stretch 
beside the river without Airthcr interruption to the S. 
frontier; those on the B. bank boing by far the most 
considerable. Here the mountains are 2 hours* journey 
in breadth, reach dose to the river, and form a natural 
boundary to Sheygya. Granite and sandstone are the 
chief components of these hills. {JVaddington and 
Hat^ury, p. 61.; Burckhardt's Journey in Atf^ia, p. 
08.) 

The Valley qfthe NRe lies for the most part in this 
district, on the W, bank; for the sands of the desert, 
cncroMihlng close upon the water’s opposite edge, 
render the B. side barren and unproductive, while the 
more Ihvoured district has generally a harder surface. 
S. of the town of Hasinek commences the great plain of 
Dongola, called Wady Jarjar, which can hardly be ex¬ 
ceed In richness and fertility. At the period of the 
inundation it presents a watery surface of from 12 to 
15 m. in breadth {Burekhardt, p. 66.); while at low Nile, 
the river, bursting from its banks through small channels, 
seems as if It had divided itself into natural canals to 
irrigate as much ground as possible, and save man the 
trouble of euUlvalton. {Waddirmt^'p.lA.) This plain 
is covered with acacia trees as far as the iya can reach. 
Further S. the mountains contract the valley, which to 
Wady Hennowah is fertile and separated into well-culti¬ 
vated patches by rows of acacias. Ruins of towns and 
leabs of Moslem sidnis are frequently met with in tills 


{Waddington, p. 46.) A peculiar brted of musquitoes, 
not BO large nor so noisy as others, annoy the inhab. 
of Argo. Several other islands occur at short inter 
vals, among which ipay be enumerated Sodgan, Tan¬ 
ge* , and Gurfik, as tlie most important and fertile. At 
the island of Gartooni near Ambukol, the Dougtilese 
country ceases. 

The Umns and villages arc thickl/ scattered along the 
margins of the Nile, most frequently on the B. bank. 
'I'ho first of any consequence is *he town nf llannok, 

' opposite the isle of Tumbos, where the cottun plant is 
' said to be productively cultivated. But by far the most 
Important is Marftkah, or New Dongola (situated, ac¬ 
cording to Linant, in 19° 7' 30" N. hat., and 29° 51' 35" 
E. long.; but placed by Ruppel* in lat. 19° lO' 19", 
and long. 30° 22' 1.5" E.), the present no* of which has 
been estimated at 6,000, including 100 Copes. The b.axaar 
is daily increasing, and is supplied from Cairo with 
shoes, printed cottons, calicoes, sugar, rice, cloth, hard¬ 
ware, Ac.; but, on account of ? heavy dutv levied u^ton 
all articles of consumption, they are four times tiie price 
that they a” > in Cairo. Dongola boasts of a coffuc-houso 
and a manufactory for imligo; the government is also 
building baths. The thermometer on Chri8tm:»s-cUiy, 
4836, stood in the shade, .*it 2 P. M.,«t H6°, and at 8 p. m. 
at 80°. {JournalGeog. Soc. lx. 164.) Pro(ierty is valued 
according to the number of water-wheels an individual 
possesses, and he is taxed accordingly. {Burckhardt's 
Nubia, p. 66.) Tlie chief places from New to Old Don¬ 
gola, are the dilapidated town of Handek, Bosleyn, and 
Rodohol; between wliich numerous villages intervene, 
many of them in ruins. Tonga, or Old Dongola, the 
cap. of wiiat was once a powerful Christian kingdom, is 
now a miserable ruin, situated on a rock which slopes 
down to the water’s edge; It is covered with garni, a 
large mass of wliich has evidently buried the centre of 
the town, and divided the remains into two sections; the 
S. part only is inhabited oy rbout 300 persons. The 
sand is of a bright yellow colour, and has accumulated in 
such quantities that its surface is level with the roofs of 
many of the houses, the only entrance to which ia 
through the ceilings of the rooms. {Geog. Journal, ix. 
164.) There is a mosque, on rather an elevated site, 
which commands a good view of the surrounding country. 
This consists principally of drifted sand, witli at rare 
intervals a few feet of cultivable soil. Ambukol, the 
last Dongolese town. Is one of little Importance. 

Dongola is now an appendage to the Turkish pachalic 
of Egypt, toother with Lower Nubia, which territories 
have been thus appropriated by the victorious arms of 
Mehemet Ali Pacha. It was formerly one of the nu¬ 
merous kingdoms divided between the Sheygya Arabs, 
amongst whom, at their expulsion from Egypt, tnc Mame¬ 
lukes sought refuge. The fugitives, however, had scarcely 


[sion from Egypt, the Mame- 
itives, however, had scarcely 


vemment of their own at New Dongola. The pacha of 
Egypt, upon pretence of punishing this breach of justice 
and hospitality, sent an expedition into the countnr, 
and, meeting with little resistance, took possession of it, 
which he has quietly retained ever since 1820. jBurek- 
Aardt's Nubia, p.65.; Quarterly Review, xxvil. 217.) 
The people possess the same characteristics as the rest 
of their countrymen {see N rei a), except that they are un- 
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ilsually « dirty, Idle, and ferocious" {Narrative qf hmael 
Vachd's EmetHtion. p. 189.); but they are also, in com- 
mun with their neighbours, extremely hospitable. Mr. 
Wuddinrtoii describes the women as ugly in person, and 
tinfeinhiTno in conversation and manners: they wear 
scarcely any clothing. 

'i'he Dongolege horse must not bo passed orcr here 
without i>articular notice; though the natural history 
of this region roiibt be sought for in the art. NuniA. This 
animal, so celebrated all over the East, possesses tlie 
licauty of the finest Arabian breeds, with greater size 
and more bone. The mares arc seldom ridden, and the 
stallions fetch a high price ; from five to ten slaves being 
the value usiiallv given fur them Most of them arc fed 
for ten months In the year on little else than straw, and 
in Hprlng upon green crops of barley. {Eurck/iardt's Nu- 
bia, p. G7.) 

DONOliKW, an ini. town of the Blrmesc empire, 
Pegu, on the K. arm of the Ir'rawadi. 50 m. N.W. Kan> 
goon ; lat. 170 N., long. g.5<’ 55' E. In 1825, its stockade 

extended for nearly a mile along the bank of the river: 
in 1827, the British embassy found this place considerably 
enlarge and strengthened. It is noted for the action, in 
the first named year, in which Bundoola, the Birmese 
leader, was killed by a stray bomb. {Hamitton’t E. J. 
Oax.) 

DOONGURPOOR, an ini. town of Hindustan, prov. 
Gidrat, cap. of a small Rajpoot principality under British 
protection, 82 m. N.E. Ahmedabad; lat. 23° 54' N., 
long. 73° 50' E. little Is recorded respecting this town 
or its territory *, the mounds enclosing the Doongurpoor 
hike arc said to bo built of solid blocks of marble. The 
rapihs arc acknowledged to be the senior branch of the 
reigning sovereigns of Odeypoor; the majority of their 
subjects are Bheels. Bands of Arabs and Sindies, pre¬ 
viously in the service of the rajah, harassed and laid waste 
this district, till a stop was put to their ravages by the 
British to whom a small tribute is now paid. The 
country is fast recovering froni the effects of war and 
desolation. in 1824 tlu gross revenues amounted to 
24,3.58/. {Uamtltoas E. /. Gax.) 

DOOSHAK, a town of Persia, prov. Scistan,*of which 
it is the cup. near the ileliiiuiib, and about 50 m. E. 
from Zurrah. h.i,. 31° 8' N., lo ig. C3° 10' E. The mo¬ 
dern city IS small and comp xt, but the ruins cover a vast 
extent of ground. It i^ populous, har a good bazaar, and 
the inhab., wlio dress in che Persian manner, have a 
mon* civilised appc.UMnce tiian the other natives of Scis- 
tan. The co. iitiy in the vicinity is open, well-cultivated, 
and produces wht'.d and barley in sufficient quantities lo 
be exported to llciai: the pabturc*:u is also good and 
abunaant. Us ruins show that it was former'v of much 
grccitcr extent than at present; ard is supnosv J by Mr. 
Kinneir, to whom we arc indebted for taese particu¬ 
lars, to be identical with tlic Zaranga of Ptolemy. {Me- 
wotr (tf Persian Enif'trc, 191.' 

DOlvCHESTER,a pari. bur. and town of England, 
cap. CO. T)or.<;ct, div. l)orchestcr, hnnd Uggcscombe, on a 
gentle elevation adjoining the Erome, 1 15 m. S.W. by W. 
London. l*op. of old bor. In 1831, 2,892; but the existing 

S ari. iKir., the limits of which were enlarged by the 
loundary Act, so as to include the suburb« f Fordington 
and some additional tenements, had, in 1831, a pop. of 
4,940. — {Boundary Report.) The town consists chiclly 
of 3 wide streets, diverg* 'g from a central area, in the 
direction of the lines of road to London, Exeter, and 
Weymouth. It is well built, partially paved, and lighted 
with gas ; aniT is very clean. " Its appearance is highly 
favourable to ita respectability; and therd* is almost a 
total want of the poorer sort of 1 uses, the lower classes 
of inhabitants being contmed chiefly to Fordington." 
{Ibid.) It is more thait two thirds surrounded by 
a lino avenue, commanding ext 'isive and diversified 
views. Fordington Field, on unincloscd tract of fertile 
land, 7 m. in circ., adjoins the town on the S.: it is 
partly arable, partly pasture, and held on lives from the 
duchy of Cornwall. There are 3 churches,—2 modern, 
on ancient sites, and 1 old, w'ith many curious monuments 
and a lofty pinnacled tower; 4 dissenting chapelsa 
free grmnmar school, founded in 1579, with U exhibitions 
to St. John's Coll., Cambridge, and one to either univer- 
sity; anothpf charity school, for 5 boys; 3 sets of alms¬ 
houses ; a small theatre i a t(*wn-hall built in 1791, with 
a market place under it; a shire hall, in which the county 
assizes and quarter sessions are held, and a county gaol 
and house of correction, built on Howard’s plan, at an 
expense of above 16,000/., and occupying the site of the 
ancient castle* There are large barracks in the vicinity. 
Market, Sat. and Wed. Fairs, Candlemas day. Trinity 
Monday, St. John’s day, St James’s day. These are large 
sheep and lamb fairs} large flocks of a valuable breed, 
named from the place, being kept on the extensive sheep 
walks of the vicinity. Formerly the town was a consi¬ 
derable seat of the woollen manufacture; but at piesent 
its chief &pendence is on commercial business, and travel, 
lers passing through it. It has breweries noted for the su¬ 
periority of their ale; and there arc annual races in Sep- 
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tember* Dorchester has returned 2 inems. to the 11. of 
C. from the 21st Edw. I. Previously to the Reform Act, 
the franchise was confined to inhabitants of the bor. 
paying to church and poor In respect of their personal 
estates, and to such persons as paid to church and poor 
in respect of their red estates within the bor. Registered 
electors In 1837-38,397. Under the Municipal Act it is 
governed by 4 aldermen and 12 councillors: its mnni- 
cipal limits coincide with the pari. ones. It is the place 
where the 3 co. mems. are nominated and returned. 

Dorchester was one of the principal stations of the 
Romans in England. It was called by them Dumovaria 
and Duniunit and has still to boast of many interesting 
relics of its Roman masters. 7'hcy had surrounded it 
with a wall and a fosse; part pf the former having been 
standing so late as 1802, and "great part’’ of it was 
standing in 1775, when visited by Stukely. Maiden 
Castle, about I mile S.W. of the town, is also sup¬ 
posed to have been constructed by the Romans as a 
summer camp, castra tesliva. It is an irregular ellipse, 
surrounded by double ditches and ramparts; the for¬ 
mer of great depth, and the latter high and steep. 
The inner area comprises about 44 acres. Pounu- 
bury Castle, nearer the town, on its N.W. side. Is also 
supposed to bo a Roman work; but, though of the 
same character, it is of very inferior dimensions to Mid¬ 
den Castle. But the most interesting Roman remain 
near Dorchester is the amphitheatre, about ^m. S.W. 
from the town, the most perfect structure of its kind in 
England. The arena, or inner floor of the amphitheatre, 
is level with the surrounding plain; while the sloping 
bides, on which were scats for tiie spectators, and which 
are formed of masses ol chalk, rise 39 ft. above It. Its 
dimensions arc very large; the length of the longest ex¬ 
ternal diameter being 343^ ft., and that of the shortest 
external dl.ametar 339^ do.: its longest internal diameter 
is 218, and its shortest 1G3 ft. When complete, it is sup¬ 
posed to have been capable of accoAmodating about 
13,000 spectators. In modern times, it has been occasion¬ 
ally used as a place of punishment; and on one occasion, 
on a woman being burnt in the arena, 10,000 persons are 
reported to have been congregated within the amphi¬ 
theatre, to witness the horrible spectacle. It Is to be re¬ 
gretted that this classical remain has not been preserved 
with due care; and that its arena has been repeatedly 

( irufaneil by the plough. The assizes held at Dorchester 
n September, 1685, are famous, or rather infamous, for 
tlie judicial murders of Judge Jeffries. (See Beauties qf 
Enaland and IValet — Dorsetshire ; Hutchins's History 
qf Dorsetshire^ ^c.; Stukeley's Itinerarium Curiosum^ 
p. 163., ike.) 

DORDOGNE, one of the largest di^ps. of France, 
comprising the ancient prov. of Perigord and part of 
Guienne, between lat. 44° 35' and 45° 42' N., and long. 
0° and ]°27' E., having N. Charente and Haute Vienne, 
E. Corrflze and I.ot, S. I*ot-et-Gnronne, and W. Gironde, 
t'harente, and Charente-Inffirieure. Greatest length and 
breadtli, about 70 m. each. Area915,275 hectares. Pop. 
(1836) 487,502. Several hill-ranges intersect Dordogne, 
those in the N. belonging to the Limousin, and those in 
the S. to the Auvergne mountain chains. The principal 
summits are in the S.E., but none is more than about 
650 ft. high. Chief rivers—the Dordogne, Vizere, IrU*, 
Dronne, &c., all of which have a S.W. course. The 
Dordogne, resulting from the union of the rivulets Dor 
and Dngne, rises in the Mont d’Gr, Puy-dc-D6ine, flow s 
at first S.W. and a'tcrwards due W. through Correze, 
Lot, Dordogne, and Gironde, and ultimately joins the 
Garoiiiio, about 13 m. below Bordeaux, after a course of 
nearly 220 m., 167 of which are navigable. Climate 
rather damp, but upon the whole healthy: the winter and 
spring are rainy seasons; the summer Is very dry: violent 
storms frequently occur. According to the OjffieuU 
Tables^ there are but 46,400 hectares of rich land, prin¬ 
cipally in the valleys of the Dordogne and the other 
larger streams ; the smaller valleys are for the most part 
narrow and unproductive, and a large portion of the den. 
consists of arid heaths and wastes, over which the travel¬ 
ler may journey for leagues without seeing a single ham¬ 
let. Sufficient corn is, however, grown for home consump. 
tion; principally rye, maize, and millet- 'J'he chestnut 
crops arc important, and a good deal of walnut oil is 
maue. The culture of the vine is pursued to a consider¬ 
able extent, the average annual produce of wine ladiig 
about 6.50,000 hectolitres. The wliite wipe of Bergerac 
is greatly esteemed, though it is mostly on the left bank 
of the Dordogne that the best white wines of the d4p. are 
grown; the right bank is more famous for its red wines. 
There are few meadows; but in 1830 thedep. contained 
118,000 black cattle, .584,000 sheep, and 13,000 gouts. 
Game is very plentiful. Iron, copper, lead, cadmium, 
manganese, coal, and lignite, are mined; and marble, 
alabaster, granite, lithographic stone, &c., quartieil. 
Working in metals, especially In iron and steel, and the 
manufacture of paper, are the chief branches of manu¬ 
facturing industry. €:oarse woollens, serges, leather, 
kid gloves, earthenware, good beer, liqueurs, brandy. 
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mA blue Tltrlol, «re, however^ also made in the ddp 
Tbapdf/# of Porigueux, and iu truffled turkeys and 
oCker pou)ti7t tore held In tbe liigliest estimation both In 
Fnnca and other countries, and support a consldorable 
trade. Dordogne Is divided Into seven arrond., and tenM 
7 mem. to the Ch. of Dep. Number of electors, 

Chief towns, Perigueux tne cap., Borwrac, and Sarlat. 
Total public rev. ri881) 7.9R0.488 fr. Perlaord was from 
the 9Ch to the 16th century under the jurisdiction of its 
own counts; Henry IV., a part of whose patrimony it 
was, united it to the French crown. {Hugo j France 
PMoretme; Q^ial Tables, %e.) 

DORKING, a market-town, and par. of England, co. 
Sanw, hand. WoCton, near the Mole, and on the high 
rtnid from London to Brighton, 21 m. 8.S.W. the former. 
Area of par., 10,160 acres. Pop. of do., 4,711, of which 
the town may have near .3.000. The latter is finely situ¬ 
ated on the side of a sandstone hill, many of the houses 
having cellars excavated in the rock ; It has wide streets, 
and is a well-built, well-paved, neat country town. The 
country round is remarkably iMautiful; it is well wooded, 
and presents a succession of fine bold hills and rich val¬ 
leys, with a great number of fine scats. The church is a 
large ancient structure, and there Is a good town-hall and 
some alms-houses In the vicinity. Dorking has the 
finest breed of fowls in England; they have six claws, 
and the capons fatten to an immense size. The custom 
of BarougA BngUsA, by which the youngest son succeeds 
to copyhold property, prevails in this manor. Market- 
day, Thursday. 

DORNOCH, a market town, and the on^ royal burgh 
In Sutherland, Scotland, on a low sandy beach, N.E. 
coast of the Dornoch Frith, 63 in. N. Inverness. The 
sea approaches to about 150 yards of the town, yet does 
not confer on It the advantages of a sea-port, there being 
no harbour. Pop. (18.34) about 600, but supposed to have 
once been greater: inliab. houses, 109. It is a mean- 
looking town, wini many marks of poverty and decay. 
It has no source of municipal revenue, except the customs 
levied at six annual fairs ; hut as these are on the decline, 
the Income of the town is sufiTcring ai'cordingly. It was 
made a royal burgh by Charles 1. in 1028. But Dornoch 
Is chiefly remarkable for its cathedral, and as having once 
been the seat of tlie bishop of Caithness. The cathedral is 
supposed to have been built by Richard Murray, bishop of 
the see, who died in 1245, and who was afierwards canon¬ 
ised. {Keith's Scottish Bishops, 1824, u. 209.) Tlic remains 
of the buildings are extensive and magnificent. The 
present parlsli church consists of tliree aisles of the old 
cathedrad : and underneatli it is the burying-nlace of the 
noble family of Sutherland. A portion of tne bishop’s 
palace serves as the county court-room and gaol. A 
monastery of Iti*d Friars w.*is founded here by Sir Patrick 
Murray, in 1271, of which the ruins have entirely dis¬ 
appeared. (76. 397.) Dornoch unites with Wick, Cro¬ 
marty, Dingwall, Tain, and Kirkwall, in sending a mem. 
to the H. of C., and had, in 1838-39, 2.3 registered voters. 
{NewStatist. Acc. qf Scotland, { Dornoch.) 

DORPAT, or DEIIPT (Huss. Jourief), a town of 
Russia in Europe, gov. Riga, cap. distr., on the Einbach, 
and on the high road between Riga and Petersburg, 150m. 
N.E.the former, and 170m. S.E. the latter city; lat. 
680 22* 44*' N., long. 26° 42* 19*' E. Fop. about 9,600. 
The town, which is well built, is divided into three 
separate portions —Dorpat Proper, and the suburbs of 
Riga and Petersburg. It has a fine market-place, a 
stone bridge over the Emboch, and a Ctithedral now 
partly In ruins, but which formerly had a nave supported 
by 24 arches and surmounted by two towers. The old 
fortifications, with some of the ditches, have been con¬ 
verted Into ornamental gardens, shrubberies, and public 
walks. It is surrounded by hills, which, as well us the 
banks of the river, ofifor many fine points of view, 
^orpat is the seat of a university, which in 1833 had 37 
Iffofessors, and 839 students. This Institution was ori¬ 
ginally founded by Gustavus Adolphus of Sweden in 
1633. After suflbnng numerous vicissitudes during the 
wars between Sweden and Russia, and having been 
removed to Pernau, it was re-established in Dorpat in 
1802 by the late emperor Alexander, in the building It 
at present occupies on the site of an ancient fortress. In 
18& the university possessed a library with 67,800 vols., 
a museum of arts, an observatory with some excellent 
instruments, cabinets of physical, chemical, mineralo- 
li^cal, zoological, and pathological subjects, an ana- 
tomicM museum, a coUection of agricultural models, aud 
a botanical garden containing many rare plants: it has 
attached to It an hospital, theological and philological 
seminaries, and an institute for the education of pro¬ 
fessors. I^ougli considered os especially belonging to 
this and the a^acent governments, it Is much resorted 
to from many other parts of Russia. Some of its pro¬ 
fessors are highly dlstingidshed, especially M. Struve, 
professor of astronomy. Dorpat also contuns a gymna- 
•lum and a normal primary school. 

TUs town is believed to have been founded in 1080. 
It nrai •nlMequeiitly4aken by the Teutonic knights, who 
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erected it Into a bishopric In 1224. Its commerce now 
began to flourish, and at one period It ranked as one of 
the Hanse Towns. It was afterwards alternately in the 
power of the Poles, Swedes, and Russians: but the latter 
have retained possession of it since 1704. {Schnitxlcr, 
La Btusie ;Dict. Giog.) 

DORSET, a marlt. co. on the S. coast of England, 
having S. the British (Uiannel, E. Hants, N. Wilts and 
Somerset, and W. Devonshire. Area, 643,840 acres. 
Surface beautifully diversified; climate mild and salu¬ 
brious, not being so rainy as in some districts more to the 
W. Soil principally chalk, sand, gravel, and loam. The 
vale of Blackmore, traversed by the Stour, containing 
170,000 acres, and some other tracts in tbe W. part of 
the CO. and along the coast, are eminently fertile and 
beautiful; but the distinguishing feature of the co. Is 
the extent of its chalky downs, depastured by large 
flocks of sheen, and round Poole Harbour there are 
largo tracts of heath. Agriculture in a medium state of 
advancement; but more improved in the E. than in the 
W. districts. Hemp aud flax are a good deal grown, but 
less now than formerly. Water meadows extensive, and 
their management well understood. The greater part 
of the CO. is in grass. I'here are some very large dairies; 
they arc not generally looked after by the farmers, but 
let, at BO much per cow, to dairymen, many of whom have 
made large fortunes. Stock of sheep estimated at b(‘- 
tween 600,000 and 700,000. Property in large estates. 
Farms of various sizes, but mostly large: tlicy are let ft>r 
14 or 21 years, the rents, in most places, being pidd once 
a year. Average rent of land. In 1810, 1.3s. 2W. an acre. 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, Somerset House, and others of tlic 
principal buildings in London, as well as in the greater 
number of the towns in the S. of England, have b« cn 
constructed of stone brought from the freestone quarries 
In the Isle of Portland in tliis co.; and the Lie of Pur- 
beek supplies the potteries ot Staflbrdshirc with tlic clay 
used in the manufacture of the finer sorts of earthenware. 
There arc eunsiderable manufactures ut flax and hemp 
at Bcaminster, Netlierbury, Rridpor^, &c. Sliirt buttons 
are made ut Siiaftesbury and Rlandford; silk is spun at 
Sherborne and Cillingham, and wool at Furdington and 
Lvme Regis. In 1839, there were in the co. 19 fiax, .3 
silk, and 2 woollen mills, employing in ail 1,847 hands. 
Principal rivers, Stour and Froine. Principal towns, 
Poole, Shallesbury, Weymouth, and Mclcomiie Regis. 
Dorset has .34 hundreds and 271 parishes, and returns 1.3 
mems. to llie 11. of C., viz. 3 for tiie co., 2 each for the 
hors, of Rridport, Dorchester, Poole, and Weymouth, and 
1 e.'icli for Siiaitesbury and Wareham. Registered elt'c- 
tors for co., in 1838-39, 6,366. In 1831, Dorset iiad 
£9,307 inhab. houses, 33,614 families, and 1.39,2.32 persons, 
of whom 76,636 were males, and 82,716 females. Sum 
contributed to the relief of the poor, in 18.38, 63,6.31/. 
Annual value of real property in 181.3, 726,264/. Profits 
of trade and pruicssioiis in do., 241,6.34/. 

DORT, or DORDRECHT, a partially fortified town 
of S. Holland, on an island formed by tlic great iniin- 
dallon of 1421, on the S. side of tlic Waal, a branch of 
the Maese, Id m S.E. Rotterdam; lat. .31° 48' 52" N.,long. 
4'3.3‘K 44 * E. l»op. (18:37) 19,614. Dort is a dull, thoiigli 
a tolerably well-liuilt town: Its streets are lined with 
houses of an antique fritiliion, the gables of which are 
turned outwards ; “ tliey rise with many grotesquely or¬ 
namented wi^idowK and crow-steps to a considerable al¬ 
titude ; while the practice of painting the bricks a bright 
red, aud the ornamental stones and cornices a liglit 
colour, adds to their fantastic appearance. A number of 
the houses, as appears from tlic dates carved on tlieir 
exterior, were erected during the period of Spaixish oc¬ 
cupation, previously to 1672.^’ (Chambers.) The princi¬ 
pal public buildings are the tuwn-iiall, a fine edifice, and 
the church, an old Gothic structure, 300 ft. long by 150 
brood, with a heavy square tower conspicuous from a 
great distance. The latter building is paved entirely 
with flat monumental stones, some ol which are of great 
antiquity; and its walls are surrounded with monu¬ 
ments, which the Dutch ingeniously preserved during 
the occupation of the country by the French, by conceal¬ 
ing them with a screen of plaster. The church also con¬ 
tains a marble pulpit, highly ornamenteil with elaborate 
and elegant carving. The hall in which the famous 
synod or Dort held its sittings Is still in excellent pre¬ 
servation, but is now degraded to the Ignoble purpose of 
a low Sunday-evening theatre I Dort is surrounded on 
the land side with fortifications; on the side of the Waal 
It has several quays, and a good Harbour, from whirh two 
canals lead into the middle of the town. It is the centre 
of a considerable trade In flax, which Is grown In great 
quantities in Its vicinity, and a good deal of whirh is 
dipped for England and Ireland. It has also a large 
tra^incom, salt fish, train oil, and timber; the latter 
article is floated down from the Vppttr Rhine in Immense 
rafts, which, when sold, often realise from 2.3,000/. to 
33,000/. There are many windmills for saifflng deals 
in and near Dort, some sugar and salt refineries, liiicn- 
bleachlng, tobacco, and white lead manufactories, build- 
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ing docki, Ac. Dort !■ one of the oldeit dtiei in the 
country} wai the original residence of the counts of Hoi. 
land, and. In 167S,fhe seat of th&^st meeting of the states 
at which the ind^ndence of tl:^Seven United Provinces 
was declared t but the most memorable sera in its hls- 
to^ it tiiat of— 

Thi Synod op Dort, to which reference has been al¬ 
ready made, held in consequence of a schism in the 
reformed church. James Armlnius, professor of di¬ 
vinity in the university of Leyden, having rejected the 
doctrine of Calvin with respect to predestination and 
grace, obtained the support of Grotius, Barneveldt, and 
other learned and eminent persons, as well as of a con¬ 
siderable number of the middle and lower classes. His 
tenets were, however, opposed with extreme vehemence, 
and were represented as of the most dangerous descrlp- 
tion. The disputes that grew out of this controversy 
being not unfrequently attended with tumult and blood¬ 
shed, the States General at last agreed to refer the sub¬ 
ject fa dispute to a council or synod for its decision. This 
synod, which excited the greatest Interest throughout 
Protestant Europe, assembled on the I3th of November, 
1618, and continued its sittings till the 25th of May, 1619: 
it was idtcuded not merely by all the most eminent di¬ 
vines of the United Provinces, but also by deputies from 
the reformed churches of England, Scotland, Switxer- 
land, &c. The Calvinists having a decided majority in 
the assembly, all its decisions were in conformity to their 
views. The distinctive doctrines of Arminlanlsm were 
pronounced to be pestilential errors and corruptions of 
the true faith ; and this was followed up by the excommu¬ 
nication of the Arminians, the suppression of their re¬ 
ligious assemblies, and the deprivation of their minis¬ 
ters 1 

These unjust and violent proceedings, being aggra¬ 
vated by political animosities, led to the most deplorable 
results. In the persecution to which they gave rise, the 
eminent statesman llarnoveldt, though at the age of 72, 
lost his life on the scaffold; many distinguished Armi¬ 
nians were driven into exile ; and even Grotius was con¬ 
demned to a perpetual imprisonment, from which he was 
only extricated by the sagacity, courage, and devotion of 
his wife. But aner the death of Prince Maurice, the 
great enemy of the Arminians, in 1625, this persecution 
relaxed; and most of the exiles were soon after allowed 
to return to Holland. The Arminian doctrine is now 
ve^ widely diffused, even among those who jirofcss to 
differ from it. (See Moahciniy iv. 439—466., 8vo. edit.; 
and the lives of Arminitu^ Grotius^ ^c., in the Biogra¬ 
phic Unwerxelle.) 

DOUAl, a strongly fortified tow'n of France, dcp. du 
Nord, cap. arrond., situated very advantageously for 
commerce, on the Scarpe, 18 m. S. Lllie; lat. 5(P 22' 
10" N., long. y 2" E. Pop. {ex. com.) 18,890. It Is 
well built, and the prii)cip.*il square is large and hand¬ 
some : it is burroimded with old irregular walls, flanketl 
with lowers, and is farther defended by a fort on the 
right bank of the river, about 2 m. N. Douai. The 
town contains large establishments of artillery, a superb 
arsenal, and one of the three royal cannon.foundries in 
the kingdom. It is'the seat of a sub-prefecture, of 
a royal court for the depts. du Nord and the Pas- 
de-Calais, a tribunal of primary jurisdiction, a royal 
college with 262 pupils, a royal school of artillery, an 
Academic Untversilairc^ which has replaced its cele¬ 
brated university, founded in 4562; with schools of 
design and music, a primary normal school, a public 
libraiy with 28,000 printed vols., and 600 MSS., museums 
of painting and antiquities, cabinets of natural history 
and medical science, a botanical garden, 2 hospitals, an 
orphan asylum, and a theatre. Indust^ and the arts 
are alike tiiiiving in Douai. It has fabrics of lace, 
tulles, gause, cotton stuffs, thread, and earthenware, 

' glass and soap w orks, and salt and sugar refineries; 
with a considerable trade In flax, which is extensively 
cultivated in its neighbourhood. Douai is very ancient, 
having existed previously to the invasion of Julius 
Csesar. Its possession was guaranteed to France by 
the treaty of Utrecht. (Hugo, art. Uord j Diet. Geogr.; 
Guide du Voyageur.) 

DOUBS, a frontier dep. of France, in the E. part of 
the kingdom, formerly compriscil in Franche-Coratb, 
having N. and N.W. the dros. Haut-Rhin and Haute 
Sabne, S.W. that of Jura, and E. Switzerland. Length. 
N.E. to S.W., about 60 m.; breadth varying from 20 m. 
in the N. to 50 m. in the S.: area 525,212 hectares. 
Pop. (1836) 276,274. Four collateral mountain chains 
belonging to the Jura system intersect the dep. in nearly 
its entire length, decreasing in height from E. to W., 
and naturally dividlM the surface into a mountain, hill, 
and plain region. The loftiest summit of the E. range. 
Mount Suchet, is 5,283 ft. above the level of the sea: 
the principal elevation of the W. range rises to only 
953 f|| The plain country to the W. of the latter range 
is the most fertile, and well fitted for the growth of all 
kinds of corn, and of the vine; the rest of the country is 
not generally productive. The mountains are all of cal- 
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careooi formation, and abound with narrow gorgesy-grot- 
toes, and caverns: the more elevatedrranges are covered 
with pine forests, and in many parts with ice md snow 
for 6 months of the year. Chief rivers DouIm, Loue, 
mid Ognon. The former rises at the foot of Mount 
Rixon, and, after a very tortuous course through the 
dep., it proceeds S.W. through that of Jura, and a part 
of Safine-et-Loire, and ultimately joins the Sadne at 
Verdun. From Besaoqon to near Montbellard, the 
Doubs forms apart of the navigable canal between the 
Rhine and the Rhone. There are many small rivers and 
some large marshes. Climate variable and rather cold, 
but generally healthy. Wheat, rye, maize, hemp, pulse, 
fruits, wines, Ac., are grown in the valleys and low 
country, which the inhabs. exchange with those of the 
mountainous districts for barley, flax, chees& drugs, 
and timber. Agriculture very backward: fallows are 
so common as usually to occupy nearly a third part of the 
cultivable land, — a waste that might be wholly, or almost 
wholly, avoided by the substitution of green crops, at the 
same time that a great additional supply of food for cattle 
and of manure would be obtained. According to the of¬ 
ficial tables, 120,646 hectares of land were occupied in 1835 
with forests: and this is one of the few French deps. in 
which the planting of trees is actively going on. Meadow 
lands are extensive, occujiying, in 1830, 168,924 hectares: 
in the arrond. of Monlbeliard they arc well irrigated. The 
rearing of cattle is pursued to a considerable extent, as 
well as the manufacture of cheese similar to that of 
Gruy^re. This branch of industry is mostly conducted 
either by the proprietors of from 40 to 60 cows, or 1^ as¬ 
sociations of small proprietors, whoso share of the cheese 
is in proportion to the quantity of milk they respec¬ 
tively furnish. Tiic total annual product of cheese is 
estimated at 2,.'in0,000 kilogrammes, worth 1,650,000 fr.; 
of butter, 260,000 kilogr., value 260,000 fr. Iron, coal, 
and lignite are mined, and g}’psum, marble, building- 
stone, &c. quarried. There are abtdlt 20 iron-works in 
the dep., wnich supply vearly 1,700,000 kilogr. of bar iron, 
7,030,(MX) kilogr. of i^^t do., 2,400,000 kilogr. of iron 
wire, 150,000 kilogr. of pointes^ 640,000 kilogr. of Iron 
plates, and 30,000 chests of tinned ware. The establish¬ 
ment at Audincourt alone yields 5,0(M),000 kilogr. of cast 
and forged iron. Watchmaking employs about 2,000 ar» 
tisatis, and about ri0,U(K) watches are made annually in 
Be8.mcon. Cutlery, cojiper wares, paper, leather, li¬ 
queurs, bottles, and a few fabrics of different kinds, aro 
amongst the other principal manufactures. The exports 
of the dcii. are chiefly cattle, cheese, butter, timber, 
iron, hardware, watches, and agricultural implements; 
its imports corn, wines, brandy, cotton, woollen, and 
other tabrics. Doubs is divided into 4 arrond. It sends 
5 mem. to the Chamb. of Dcp. Number of electors 1,211. 
Chief towns, Besancon, tlie cap., Fontarlier, and Monte- 
bcliard. Total public revenue (1831) 7,610,693 fr. About 
25,000 of the pop. are Frotestauts. This dep. formed a 
part of the circle of Burgundy under Charles V.; it was 
annexed to the French crown by Louis XIV. in 16lX). 

( Hugo, France FittoresquCt art. Doubs ; Oifficial Tables^ 
^c .) 

DOUGLASS, the principal town of the Isle of Man, 
on the R. coast of which it is situated, at the mouth of 
the Blackwater, on a circular bay, 80 m. N.W. Livpr- 
pool, lat. 540 12' N., long. 40 2.V 47" W. Pop. 6,786. 
The town has some good streets and buildings; but, 
speaking generally, the former arc narrow and dirty. 
It has, however, been a good deal Improved of late 

f ears, in consequence of the influx of visiters from 
ilverpool and other places, in summer, attracted by tho 
facilities for sea-bathing, and by the partial exemption 
from taxation enjoyed by residents in the island. (See 
Man, IsLB OF.) The steam-packets to and from IJver- 
pool, Belfast, and Glasgow, frequently touch at Doug¬ 
lass. Castle Mona, near the beach, a little N.E. from 
the town, formerly the proiierty and residence of the 
dukes of Athol, has been sold, and is now' converted into 
a hotel. There is here a pier 520 ft. in length, with a 
light-house at Its head. The harbour dries at low 
water ; but vessels drawing 10 ft. water may enter it at 
high-water neaps, and those drawing 14 ft. at high 
water springs. Tho anchorage in stormy weather is but 
Indifferent. The parish church is 2 m. from the town; 
but it has 2 chapels, one of which is a handsome struc¬ 
ture, with chapels for Catholics, Methodists, and Inde. 
pendents: it has also assembly-rooms, a public library, 
a Lancastrian school, and several charitable foundations. 
The custom-house is one of its best buildings. 

DOULRNS, or DOULLENS, a town of France, 
d^p. Somme, -cap. arrond., on tho Authle, 16 m. 
N. Amiens. Fop. {ex. cam.) 2,720. Its citadel, for¬ 
merly considered one of the bulwarks of Picardy, was 
repaired by Vauban, and is very strong. The church 
of St. Martin is remarkable for beauty and lightness of 
style: the town has 2 hospitals, a theatre, and a large 
cotton-spinning factory. {Hugo, art. Somme; Diet. 

e! a market town of Scotlaiid, co. Perth, on 
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tli« N. btnk f>f the Telth, a tributary of the Forth, 7 m. 
K.W. Sdrllng. Pop. 1,900. It conttoti of three stree^ 
radiating from a centre where the iparfcet-croit stands. 
Ita <mly public building Is the p^sh church, a Gothic 
adidce with a handsome tower. Itls famous for Its annual 
cattle, sheep, and horse fairs, six in number, one of 
them lastinff three days. The cattle and sheep are 
from the HlKhlandi, and are loan, and purchased to 
be fsttened nther In the Lowlands of Scotland or |n 
Rnrfand. The cotton manufactory ot Dcanston is within 
less than a mile of the town, on the bank of the Tolth, 
and is driven by water. It belongs to a Glasgow com. 
pany, and gives employment to 700 individuals in spin¬ 
ning, weaving, bleaching, &c. Douno Castle, which is 
within a few hundred yards of the town, on au elevated 
peninsula formed by the junction of the Ardoch with the 
Telth, was one of the strongest Scottish fortresses. It 
was ort^nally the seat of the earls of Menteltli. It was 
occasionally the residence of Mary Queen of Scots. It 
was, for a while, in the hands of the rebels in 1745. It 
gives the second title to the noble iamily of Moray, whose 
property it has long been. It has a square tower BO ft. 
high ; tno walls are 10 ft. thick. The bridge of Telth, In 
the immediate vicinity of the town, was built in 1535 by 
Ilobert Spittal, tailor to Margaret, wife of James IV. and 
daughter of Henry VII. Hist, qf Stirlingshire^ 

p. 684.; Chambers* Oax.) 

DOURO, (Span. Dt)EBO,’an. Durius\ one of the 
principal rivers of Spain and Portugal, through the N. 
part of both which it flows. It rises in the Sierra, 
de Olblon prov. Soria. Old Castile, about lat. 42*^ K. 
and long. 3 ^ 50' W. At fiirst it runs S.E. and then S. 
to near Soria, but thence onward its direction Is gene* 
rally W., through the kingdoms of Leon and Portugal 
to Its mouth in the Atlantic: In lat. 41o S' N., long. 8^ 
3B' W., 2 m. W. Oporto. From near Miranda to be- 
yond Torre de Monoorvo, however, it flows almost due 
S.W., forming the floiindary between the Spanish prov. 
pf Sahunanca* and the Portuguese prov. of Tras-os- 
Memtes. It afterwards separates the latter prov. and 
Minho from Beira. The length of its entire course 
is estimated at 500 m. $ it receives the Pisuerga, Se* 
euilla, Esla (its principal tributary), Sabor, Tua, and 
Tamega on the right, and the Grauo, Bresma, Tormes, 
Ague&, Coa, Tavora, Paiva, Ac., on the loft side: its 
taisin may be considered the most extensive in the 
whole peninsula. It runs for the most part through 
deep and narrow valleys; its bed is generally narrow, 
and its current very rwid. It is, however, navigable as 
for' as San Joko do Pesquiera, about 70 in. E. by N. 
Oporto; and fcinco the Wine Company of the Upper 
Douro have partially removed some obstacles that 
rxist(‘d at that point, it has been rendereil avallalile for 
flat-bottomed boats as high as Torre de Moncorvo, 100 
in. from the rcean. It has a bar at its mouth, and its 
navigation is liable to be seriously affected hy freshes^ 
nr sudden swellings, occasioned by rains, Ac., to which it 
is very subject. (1^ OpouTO.) Soria, Aranda-de-Duero, 
Toro, and Zamora in Spain; and in Portugal Miranda, 
San Jodo de Pesquiera, and Oporto, are situated on its 
banks. 16 stone bridges cross it at various points, be¬ 
sides which it presents numerous fords. At Oporto a 
bridge of boats connects that city with its suburb of 
Villa Nova on the opposite bank. {Balbi. Essai Stalis-* 
iiqwsur Portugal, 1. 81,82.; Diet. GSog.,^c.) 

nOVBll (vulgarly DOVOK), a Cinque Port, pari, 
bor., and town of England, co. Kent, lathe St. Au¬ 
gustine, hund. Bewsborough, on the S.E. shore of the 
CO., on the Straits of Dover, In a vall^ formed by the 
depression of the chalk strata, 66 m. S.E. by E. London, 
27 m. N.W. by W. Calais, and 21 m. from the nearest 

r of the French coast; lat. 51 ® 8^26" N., long. 1® 19'7" 
Pop. of town and port, 1881, 11,538; 1831, 14,381 ; 
but the limits of the existing pari. bor. being extended 
^ the Boundare Act so as to include the greater portion 
or the par. of Buckland, it had, in 1831, a pop. of 15,298. 
It Is traversed by a small stream, which empties Itself 
Into the harbour. The town consists of one principal 
street, extending upwards of a mile in the direction of the 
valley, shorter ones branching from it on each side, and 
ranges of hou|es on the shore. ** What may be called tlie 
New Town of Dover, built chiefly for the reception of oc¬ 
casional visitors during the bathing season, is under the 
castle clifik on the B. t the old part of the town is irregu¬ 
lar, and the streets narrow and ill kept; but the whole 
Is obviously improving, and building land is in great re¬ 
quest."—(Jmsmunry Report.) In consequence of the in¬ 
crease of building, the villsigea of Charlton and Buck- 
land have become continuous portions of the town. It 
is well paved, and lighted with gas. It has 2 ancient par. 
churches, St. Mary's and St. James's; another recently 
built as a chapel of ease; a Catholic, and 7 dissenting 
chapels; a school, founded in 1789, for 45 boys and34 
girls,,now liiooiporated with a national school, which 
educates 400 children; a girls' school of industry, es¬ 
tablished 1819: an Infant school; a savings bank; a 
dlspoDsary, and xaaay minor charities ; a town hall and 
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__; theatre and assembly room#, built in 17%; pablic 

Jbrarles, reading rooms, and baths, on the Marine Pa¬ 
rade; and excellent iny, iQ^ng houses, Ac., fortho 
accommodation of visUoll. The harbour, which is quite 
unworthy the ancient reputation of the port, is within the 
town: It is small, and the entrance to It being narrow, 
between two piers, great caution is required in entering 
in rough weather; it Is only a tide harbour, and a few 
years ago, the bar at its entrance had accumulated so 
much that it was feared It would be entirely choked up ; 
but great improvements have since been elated. By a 
charter of James 1., the lord warden of the Cinque Forts, 
and 10 other commissioners, were appointed conservators 
of the harbour, under whose management it still con¬ 
tinues. On an eminence bounding the S.E. side of the 
vlUlcy stands the castle, an immense collection of ancient 
and modern works, occupying an area of about ,30 acres: 
it is approached by a bold ascent, but is itself commanded 
by the higher ground on the W. and S.W. There are 
remains of ramparts, and of a temple, bath, and Pharos, 
supposed to be of Roman construction. Previously to 
the last French war, the works were much dilapidatiMl, 
but they were then repaired, and greatly augmented. 
There are upper and iowor courts, surrounded (except 
towards the sea) by curtains and large dry ditches; in 
the centre of the former is a spacious keep, huilt by 
Hen III., and now forming a bomb-proof mogasine; 
the curt'iin of the lower court is flanked, at irregular in¬ 
tervals, by 10 towers of various construction, — the oldest 
built by Earl Godwin, the others at different times during 
the Norman dynasty: with these, subterraneous passages 
communicate Irom the ditch; there are also 4 or 5 an¬ 
cient wells, excavated to the depth of 370 ft. The modern 
works consist of batteries with heavy artillery, casemates, 
covered ways, a large vault, Ac., cx<‘avateil in the chalk, 
barracks, Ac., capable of lodging 2,000 troops. The lord 
warden of the Cinque Forts (at present (1889) the Duke 
of Wellington) is now always constable of the castle. 
I'he heights on the S. side the valley were also strongly 
fortifled during the hist war. An ancient hospital, 
called Maison Dleu, was converted to a victualling uflice 
in 1555: there Is also a military hospit.*!! on the S. side 
of the town. Dover has a busy, thriving appearance, 
its chief traillc being derived from the influx of pas¬ 
sengers to and from the Continent: of late vears, also, its 
popularity, as a fashionable sea-bathing place, has con¬ 
siderably inereased. There are large paper mills in the 
vicinity, and in the town a brewery and private ducks, 
where ship-building is carried on to some extent, and 
rope, sail, and other establishments connected with the 
supply of shipping. The intercourse with Calais and 
other French ports, and also with London, is now almost 
wholly carried on by steamers. The coasting trade con¬ 
sists chiefly of corn exported to London, and coals im¬ 
ported from the northern counties. The port comprisc.s 
the crook of Folkestone, and the stations of Hythe and 
Romney. About 120 vessels, of the aggregate burden of 
.5,500 tons, belong to the port. Markets, Wed. and Sat. 
There is also a dally market for poultry, fish, .*ind 
vegetables. Fair, Nov. 23., continuing over 3 market- 
days. 

Dover, under the Municipal Reform Art, is divided into 
3 wards, with 6 aldermen and 18 councillors, at\d the 
pari, and munkipal limits coincide. Previously to the 
act now referred to, the governing body consisted of 
a mavor, 12 jurats, aud 36 common councilmon, wdin, 
like the magistrates of the other Cinque Ports, eqjoycd se¬ 
veral peculiar privileges in the trial of crimes, Ac.; but 
these are now either wholly done away with, or greatly 
abridged. The constable of the castle has still, however, 
the jurisdiction of a sheriff within the Cinque Port limits; 
writs from the superior courts are directed to him, and 
his warrant is executed by an officer called Bodarf tho 
debtors' prison being in the castle: a court of Lodema- 
nose is also still held for licensing and regulating pilots. 

Dover has returned 2 mems. to the II. of C. from tho 
I8th Edw. I. Previously to the Reform Act, the right of 
voting was in the freemen; the right of freedom being 
acquired by birth, by marriago (during the wife's life), 
by the possession of a freehold within tho town and port, 
by gift, and purchase. Registered electors in I837.;t8, 
ISm. In 1835, there were 300 houses of the annual value 
of lOf. and upwards. The annual value of real property 
in tho bor. In the same year was 52,011/., but it has since 
rapidly increased. 

Dover was a station of the Romans, by whrnn it was 
called Dubris ; and belM situated nearer to tho Continent 
than any other town in England, it was long reguded as of 
the highest importance, and as being, in foc^ the key of 
the kingdom. At Swlngfleld, near the town, are the re¬ 
mains of a preceptory of the Knights Templars, where 
K. John surrendered his crown, and received it back 
from the Pope's legate, In acknowledgment of superiority. 
In 1216, the castle was successfully defended agalnt the 
Dauphin of France, by Hugh de Burgh, Earl of K«)t. In 
the last civil war ft was taken by stratagem, in 1642, by 
the Bepublicani. , 
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Don^clfA lie both on the E. and W. sides of the 
town. Tlie noble description in Shakspeare is applicable 
to the latter; but the clilT to which the poet alluded 
having been undermined anA thrown down, those that 
remain do not quite come up to the description. (HartingMt 
Gmdej Bowndary Report^ Ac.) 
DOWLETABAD (TAe fbrtwMie Ci^:laind. De- 
mAiV), an inland town and fortress of Hindostan, prov. 
Aurungabad, and its original cap., doin. of the Nlsam, 
7 m. N.W. Aurungabad; lat. N., long. 7ft0 25' K. 
The fortress stands upon an isolated conical granite rock, 
the summit of which is about fiOO ft. above the plain below, 
and which has been scarped for one-third nearly of Its 
height, so as to present all round the appearance of a 
perpendicular cliff. An outer wall of no strength sur¬ 
rounds the fort i but three other lines of walls and gates 
must be passed before arriving at the ditch, the cause¬ 
way across which will admit of only two persons abreast, 
and which is defended by a building with battlements on 
the opposite side. The mode of access to this singular 
hill fortress is thus described by the Earl of Munster: — 
*' The governor led the way through an excavation into 
the heart of the rock, so low that 1 was obliged to stoop 
nearly double. But after a few paces, a number of torches 
showed me I was in a high vault, and we began to ascend 
on a winding passage, cut through the Interior of the 
body of the hill.... This passage w'as about 12 ft. high, 
and the same broad, and the rise regular. At certain dis. 
tances from this dismal gallery are trap-doors with flights 
of small steep steps leading to the ditch below, only wide 
enough to admit a man to pass, also cut through the 
solid rock, to the water’s edge, and unexposed to tlie fire 
of the assailants, unless they were on the very crest of the 

g lacis. We might have been in all ten minutes mount- 
ig by torchlight, and came out in a sort of hollow in the 
rock about 20 ft. square. On one side, leaning against 
the cliff, was a large iron plate, nearly of the same mzc as 
the bottom of the hollow, with an immense iron poker. 
On the besiegers having gained the subterraneous pas- 
sage, this Iron is intended to be laid down over the out¬ 
let, and a fire placed upon it." Near it is a perforated 
hole In the rock, intended to art as a bellows to the fire. 
The road hence to the summit is very steep; in some 
places it is covered witti brushwood, in others with small 
houses, towers, and gates: it passes through the govern¬ 
or’s residence, a good building, surrounded by a verandah 
with 12 arches. On the peak the Nisam’s flag flies, and a 
large brass 24-pounder is mountrd ; but, excepting this. 
In the whole fortress there are but a few 2 and Siioundcrs. 
The pettah presents the remains of many bullaings of a 
rough dark-coloured stone; but is now in great measure 
deserted: the interior of the lower fort is a similar collec¬ 
tion of ruins, and contains a column of great diameter and 
perhaps 160 ft. high, deformed, however, by a huge gallery, 
which encompasses it at about a fourth part of its ele¬ 
vation from the ground. From its natural strength, and 
the labour that has been bestowed upon it, this fortress is 
looked upon as Impregnable; and as there is plenty of 
water (one tank cut out of the rock is only about 100 
Srards firom the summit), if properly defended, it could 
only be reduced by famine. Notwithstanding these ad¬ 
vantages, it was one of the first fortresses that fell into 
the hands of the Mohammedans, who took it by surprise 
and plundered it of immense riches, a. u. 1293. Early in 
the f4th century, Mohammed III., who made it his resi¬ 
dence, nearly ruined Delhi by the absurd project of 
making its inhabitants remove to his new capital. It 
was afterwards successively possessed by the dynasties of 
Ahmed Nizam Shah, Malik Amber, Shah Jehan, and the 
French: since n'lO it has bclongctl to the Nizam’s dom. 
The pagodas of Ellora (which see) are in the vicinity of 
DowJetabad. (Ilamilian's E. I. Gax. 1. 626, 027.; Mod. 
Trav. X. 282—286.; liennelCs Hindostan, 213.) 

DOWN, a mnrit co. of Ireland, prov. Ulster, on its 
W. coast, having S. and E. the Irisn Sea and the N. 
Channel, N. Belfast, Lough, and Antrim, and W. Armagh 
and Louth. Area, 611,404 imp. acres, of which 108,669 
are unimproved mountain and bog. The mountains of 
Mouriie, In the S. part of the co., arc amongst the high¬ 
est in Ireland; but, with this and a few other exceptions, 
the surface is abundantly level. Soil of a medium de¬ 
gree of fertility. There are some large estates; but there 
M aizo a fair proportion of those of medium size* Farms 
very small: those occupied by the better class of farmers 
run from 20 to 50, and a few to 100, acres; but the in¬ 
ferior holdings, which are the great mass, do hot, per¬ 
haps, average 6 acres. The occupiers of the latter for¬ 
merly depended, in a great degree, on the linen trade, 
but since its decline, or rather since tlie manufacture 
began to be principally carried on in factories, they have 
had nothing but-the land to depend on, and the compe¬ 
tition for the smallest patches is extreme. In this, as in 
most other parts of Ireland, a new tenant must not only 
pay th^stipulated vent to the landlord, but he must also 
pay a ram to the previous occupier, whatever may have 
been the cause of hiis leaving the farm, to ensure his quiet 
possession. This latter sum is called the tenant's rtght j 
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and in Down It frequently amounts to lOf. an acre I 
(BASIS*# Mi$eHe» and BeauHcM iff Ireland, I. 85., Ac.) 
Still, however,, a good many improvements have been 
introduced of late years, though where the holdings are so 
small, it would be absurd to suppose that agriculture can 
be advanced. Potatoes, oats, and flax are the princi¬ 
pal crops: turnips rare; potatoes mostly planted in ** lazy 
beds,** though drilling is now pretty common. Average 
rent of laud, 16#. an acre. Cottages very generally white¬ 
washed and neat. The condition of the cottiers or pea¬ 
santry is much superior to what it is in most other Irish 
cos.; and would nave been much more so, but for that 
custom, the bane and curse of Ireland, of dividing and 
subdividing farms, which Is no where more prevalent than 
hera Principal rivers, Bann, Lagan, and Newry. Prin¬ 
cipal towns, Newry, Ballymacarret, and Downpatrick. 
Down is divided Into 8 baronies and 60 parishes, and 
sends 4 mems. to the 11. of C., 2 for the co., and 1 each 
for Newry and Downpatrick: registered electors for the 
co. in 1838-39, 3,306. In 1831, Down had 62,629 inhab. 
houses, 66,233 families, and 362,012 persons, of whom 
169,416 were males, and 182,696 females. 

DOWNUAM (MAllKET), a town and par. of 
England, co. Norfolk, hund. Clatkclosc, 78 m. N. by E. 
Loudon, 11 m. S. King's Ijyiin. Area of par., 2,880 acres. 
Pop.in 183], 2,198. The town, on an acclivity nemr the E. 
bank of the Ouse, which is here crossed by a bridge, has 
3 streets of well-built houses, and is paved and amply sup¬ 
plied with water. The church, on the summit or the ac¬ 
clivity is an antique Gothic structure, with a low tower and 
spire, approached on the S. by a noble avenue, and on 
the N. by a flight of steps. There arc also 3 dissenting 
chapels, a Lancastrian school for 65 boys, and a national 
school for 70 girls. Market, Sat., noted for the supply 
of fish and wild fowl from the fens. Fairs, March 8. for 
horses (one of the largest in the kingdom). May 6. cattle, 
and Nov. 13. There is an extensive bell-foundry in the 
town, and in the immediate vicinity is a large mustard 
manufactory. It is chiefly a dairy parish, and has been 
long celebrated for its supply of butter ; but its famous 
butter market, held on Monday, has been removed to 
Swafflmm. Potty sessions are held weekly, and a 
court baron and Icet quarterly, by the lord of the 
manor. 

DOWNPATRICK, a marit. town and pari. bor. of 
Ireland, co. Down, of which it is the cap., prov. Ulster, 
near the Quoyle, a short distance from its embouchure, 
in the S.W. angle of Lough Strangford, 21 m. 8. by £. 
Belfast. Pop. in 1831, 4,779 ; pop. of par. in 1834, 9,008, 
of whom 2,220 were of the estab. church, 2,283 Prot. 
diss., imd 4,505 Bom. Cath. It consists of four main 
streets, meeting in a confined valley, and extending up 
the declivities of the surrounding steep hills. Like other 
northern towns, it is divided into the English, Scotch, 
and Irish quarters. It is a thriving town, ** and many 
persons are of opinion that it has mure wealth in it than 
any other town of its size In Ireland. House rent is 
higlicr than in Belfast. There is a quay about 1 m. from 
the town, on the liver, accessible to vessels of 100 tons.’* 
iBoundaty lienort.) A new quay now in progress, about 
1 m. nearer tiie lough, will be accessible to vessels of 
much larger buulen. Tlie town was formerly the scat 
of tiic bishopric of Down, but since the union of the see 
with that or Connor, the ecelesiastical business is trans¬ 
acted at Lisburn. The ruins 'of the ancient cathedral, 
and those of a neighbouring pillar tower, still remain. 
The new cathedral Is built in the ancient style; besides 
which, there is a par. church, Uom. Cath. chapel, two 
mcctiim-houses for rresbyterians, and three for Method¬ 
ists. The diocesan school for Down and Dromore dio¬ 
ceses is held here, os also a subscription school, the co. 
infirmary, fever hospital, dispensary, an almshouse, with 
schools annexed, ctidow'ed by the Southwell family, on 
asylum for clergymen’s widows, a mendicity institution, 
and larm barracks. A constabulary fovee is stationeil 
here. In the Immediate vicinity is a remarkable rath, 
or artificial mound, C'tO ft. high, and surrounded by 
three ramparts, the outermost of which .is nearly 1 m. in 
circ. Races are run every alternate July, on a course 
near the town, undcc the direction of a body of resident 
gentlemen, incorporated by the name of the Down 
Horsobreeders. About 2 m. distant, at the foot of the 
hill of Slcibh-na-grlddlc, are the Struel wells, much fre¬ 
quented at midsummer by Rom. Cath. pilgrims for devo¬ 
tional purposes, and for the supposed miraeuloua eflicacy 
of their waters. 'J'he corporation, which holds under an 
ancient charter, consists of a mayor, ballifik, and com¬ 
monalty, returned 2 mems. to the Irish H. of C. till tho 
Union, since which they have sent 1 mem. to the imperial 
11. of C. The pari. bur. extends over a space of 1,486 
stat. acres, the franchise liaving tieen vested, by an act 
passed in the 3.6th of George 111., in houschedders occu¬ 
pying houses of the value ot 5/. a } ear. Registered clei'U 
ors in 1838.39, 630. Manor courts, with Jurisdiction 
to the amount of 10/., are held every third Tuesday ; 
courts leet in spring and at Michaelmas. The co. as¬ 
sizes are held hete in tho court-house, an elegant modern 
Z z 
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bolldlng; t« an alio goneral Muknis la March and Oc¬ 
tober, and petty aeuloni on Thundays. The co. gaol, a 
apoclouf buildiiw, contains 200 cells, and 16 other rooms 
fat prisoners. The linen manufiicture is wried oa In 
the neighbourhood: there are two breweries. Bwkets 
on Saturdays; fairs on the second Thursday in Jan*, March 
17.. May 19., June 22., Oct. 29., imd Nov. 19. ^e ^ 
.office revenue, In 1830, was M4/.; and J" I®}®* 
Branches of the Northern and Provincial Bonks wwe 
opened here In 1834. and one of the Ulster bank in 18a& 
I'his is a very old town, bohig formerly the residence of 
the kings of Ullagh or Ulster. , « , ^ 

DOWNTON, ubor. town and par. of England, co. 
Wilts, near its S. border, hund. Downton, on the Upper 
Avon, which hero divides into 3 branches, each crossed 
by a bridge: 78 m. S. W. by W. London. Area of par., 
11,430 acres! Pop. of do. in 1821. 8,114, in 1831, 3,^2 ; 
the increase lielng ascribed (with what Justice we know 
not) in the Pop. Returns, to ** early and improvident 
marriages.** The town has one irreguW street, not paved 
or lighted, with a few respectable houses. Exclusive 
the church—a large cruciform structure with a tower, — 
there is a chapel of ease in the parish, and 3 dissenting 
<mapels. A free school, founded fn 1679, educates 12 boys; 
and another, founded in 1797, 6 girls. Market discon¬ 
tinued. Fairs, April 23. for cattle, Oct. 2. for horses and 
sheep. The bor. returned 2 mems. to the H. of C. from 
the reign of Edw. 1. down to the passing of the Reform 
Act, when it was disfranchised. This is a place of con- 
oldi^le antiquity. At its S.E. end is a conical mount, 
on which stood an ancient castle, whose entrenchments 
are still visible. Standilnch or 'Trafalgar House, a na- 
tlonal gift to the heirs of Lord Nelson, is within 2 m. of 
Downton. 

DftAGUlQNAN, an ini. town of France, d6p. Yar, 
of which it is the cap., in a fertile valley, on an affluent 
of the Artesby, 40 m. N.E. Toulon, and 410 ra. S.E. 
Paris s lot. 43° 32'«18" N.. long. 6° 28' .38" E. Pop. 
(ee. coiM.) 8,774. Its climate is temperate and salu¬ 
brious, and being situated in a basin, surrounded by 
vine and olive clad hills, it offers a delightAiI place of 
residence. Though without any particular beauty, the 
town is suffleientfy well built, and has numerous public 
foimtains. Chief public buildings—the hall of Ju.stice, 
prlsod, clock-tower, and hospital. Draguignan lias a 
public library with 15,(K)0 vols. (Guide du yoffogertr; 
Hugo says 7,500 vols.), an excellent botanic garden, 
cabinets of natural history, medals, &c., and a society 
of agriculture and commerce; with tribunals of primary 
Jurisdiction and commerce, a chamber of manufactures, 
mnA a communal college. Ihere are fabrics of broad¬ 
cloth. thrown silks, stockings, and soap, and distilleries. 
(Hugo, art. For; Diet, Gtfogr, g^c.) 

DRAMMEN, a sea-port town of Norway, distr. Bus- 
fcerud, on both sides of the river of the same name, near 
its mouth in the Christiania-flord, and 20 m. S.W. 
Christiania. Pop. 7,584. “ It is a long straggling place. 
Though to us It seemed to have little of the bustle of 
trade, it is said to export more timber, chiefly in logs, 
than any town in Norway. Its women are reckoned 
among the greatest beauties of the north ; and we saw 
some who rally support its reputation in this respect. 
Most travellers, however, will recollect it better as tlie 
place in which Is carried on the principal manufacture 
of the delightfhl little carribAr.’* (Bremner'e Excursions, 
p. 86.) 

DRAVB (Germ. Drau,) a river of Europe, and one 
of the principal tributaries of the Danube. It lies 
wholly wiUiln the Austrian empire, extending between 
lot. 460 SfP and 45 ^ aty N., and long. 120 flCK, and Iflo E. 
It rises on the Toblack-heath. near the E. extremity 
of the Tyrol, in what Is called the Puster-tkal, about 
17 m« E.S.B. Brunseken, and runs at first E.N.E. to 
Licna, where it is augmented by the Isl. From this 
point its course generally is E.S.E. to its mouth in 
the Danube, near the castle of Erdddy, 12^ m. E. 
Essegg. It traverses Carinthia and Styrla, and afier- 
wards forms the bounctory between Croatia and Sla¬ 
vonia on the S., and Hungary Proper on the N. It 
receives the Mb*hl, Ourk, Lavont, and Mur (its chief 
affluent) on the left; and the Gail, Dran, Bedyna, and 
oome other rivers of minor Importance on its right side. 
Llena, Groifenburg, Spital, Villach, Vdlkermarkt, Mar- 
burgt Fettau. Warasdln, and Essegg. are the cliief 
towni attuotea on its banks. It runs through a moun- 
t^OttS country and narrow vallws, as for as Warasdin, 
but thence onward its course is through a plain country. 
tta entire length Is esiimated in the Oesterriseke National 
Mncu^iaEdie at 290 m.; but by Cannabich and Berg- 
baus at 880 m.: the latter estimate is perhaps nearest 
the truth; the former appears intended to refer only to 
the nailable pert of the river, which extends as high os 
yillach. In Us upper port the Drave is extremely 
vapid; Its navigation in many parts Is greatly Impeded 
by the number of trees tom down by its violence, which 
oltmords block up the current. At present this river 
li ootbr but little use of for commercial purpoiee t but 
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In cose of on extensive steom-navlgatlon of the Dannbel 
Its value as a means of transit would be greatly en- 
nancod. It is said that the Austrian government nos it 
in serious contemplation to form a communication 
between the Adriatic and one of the great tributaries of 
the Danube; and if so, this would probably be the one 
chosen, the country between the Upper Drave and the 
sea apparently presenting the fewest obstados to such 
an undertaking. (See TumbulTs Austria, ii. 876,377.) 
The author of Gertnat^ and the Germans^ vd. ii., gives 
a spirited sketch and description of llungswiaii peasants 
descending the Drave on rafts of empty barrels, after 
having disposed of tlrair wine in the mountains of Carin¬ 
thia. (Berghausi Paget; TwubuWs Austria; Diet. 

Saxony 

in. E.N.E. Frankfort on the Mayne, 22(>iii. N.^.E.^Mu- 
tiich, ino m. S. by E. Berlin, and 230 m. N.W. Vienna; 
lat. 5P 2' 50" N., long. 13° 34' E. Pop. in 18.37, accord¬ 
ing to the official returns, 69,500,—of whom 64,600 were 
Protestants, 4AGr> Roman Catholics, and 647 Jews. It 
is more than 400 ft. above the level of the sea, and is de¬ 
lightfully situated in the midst of the Saxon wine district, 
occupying the most boautiful and richly-cultivated nor- 
tlon of the valley of the Elbe. The iKinks of the river 
have, however, a very different appearance. The riglit is 
abrupt, rocky, and woody, and, having a S. aspect, is in 
great port covered with vineyards. Tlie left is more flat, 
presenting a succession of meadows, groves, gardens, and 
orchards, studded with numerous villages; the whole 
landscape gradually rising till it liecomcs united with the 
distant Erze- Cfobirge mountains. The city itself has been 
termed the ** German Florence,*' and is certainly, on tiie 
wliole, very handsome; though, when examined In detail, 
the traveller's anticipations will, in many respects, be 
disappointed. 

It is divided into the Old and New Towns,—the first 
on the right or S. bank of the river, and the latter on the 
N. bank; and has 4 suburbs, extending ail round the 
Old Town, of which that called Friedcrickstadt, lying to 
the W. of the small river Wclserttz, near its confluence 
with the Elbe, is the best built and most important. 
Immediately adjoining the town, are the Neue Ardageft, 
consisting of public walks and gardens; and N. E. from the 
latter istne Neue Anhau, with many projected streets and 
buildings, but not so compact as to deserve the name of 
suburb. The Old and New Towns are connected by a noble 
stone bri^e of 16 arches, 1,420 ft. in length, and 36 ft. in 
width. This bridge, considered the longest and finest 
structure of the kind in Germany, has a foot pavement and 
an iron balustrade on each side: on its centre pier stands 
a bronze crucifix, with an inscription commemorative of 
the destruction of part of the bridge by Marslial Davoust, 
to facilitate his retreat In 1813, and its restoration in tlie 
same year by the Emperor Alexander of Russia. The 
Old Town was formerly provided with fortifications; but 
these were demolished by the French in 1810, and the 
place they occupied is now laid out in public walks. That 
portion of these walks facing the Elbe is called the Briihi 
Terrace, and is approached from the foot of tlie bridge by 
a grand flight of broad steps. From its own beauty, and 
the grandeur and variety of the scenery it rommands, it 
is at all times a favourite resort of the inhabitants. As in 
most other fortified towns, the streets in the Old Town 
are narrow, the houses lofty and gloomy looking, and the 
squares Irreralar. In the construction of the buildings, 
generally, which are chiefly of sandstone, streiigtli Inis 
been more studied than elegance: the principal of tlie 
jrablic edifices are, however. In this part of Dresden. 
The Schloss (castle), or royal palace, opposite the 
bridge, is a large antique and ungainly looking building, 
having the appearance of a fortress rather than of a royal 
residence; but, internally, it is In every respect worthy 
of Its destination. It has halls of audience, ceremony, 
and various other state rooms, a royal library, the hail 
in which the Saxon legislature is opened, and a Catholic 
chapel with a tower 378 ft. high, it contains the cele¬ 
brated state treasury, or Green Vault (GrUne Cewolbr), 
which occupies a suite of vaulted apartments on the 
ground floor. They contain an immense collection of 
precious stones, curiosities, and objects of vir4ii,and Imve 
doubtless cost an immense sum, though we do not sup^ 
pose they are worth one, much less ** several millions," 
sterling. AiUoining the iwal palace Is the Chamber of 
Archives, and near It the Palace of Princes, containing a 
handsome chapel, gallery of portraits, library, Ac. On 
the opposite side of the rojal palace, and also communi- 
catinff with it. Is the for-famed gallery of paintings, the 
grand attraction of Dresden, being not only the finest 
collection in Germany, but the finest, taking it as a whole, 
to be found N. of the Alps. Amongst its valuable speci¬ 
mens of art, ** not one of which can be pronounced baiL 
few mediocre, numbers good, and several incomparable," 
are the celebrated Stadonua di San Sisto of RapnBd; the 
Notie, and five other works, by Correggio, In his best 
style; the SUCeeiUa of Carlo Dolcl; the ChHsto deUa 
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Moneta^ and a Venut, by Titian; other palntinga, by 
Paul Veronese, Annlbal Caracci, Guido, &c.: altogether 
S56,Italian artists. In the works of the later German 
and Flemish masters, this gallery is also extremely 
rich: it contains magnificent specimens of Rembrandt, 
Rubens, Vandyke, Teniers, Hans Holbein the younger, 
Ruysdael, Wouvermans, ftc. Of the French school, there 
are severri paintings by Claude, Nic. Poussin, &c.; and 
beneath tiie gallery there is a fine collection of plaster 
casts of the most famous statues, made under the super¬ 
intendence of Raphael Mengs. This gallery, founded 
by the Elector Augustus II., has remained untouched 
and unharmed amid the innumerable revolutions that 
have, in the Interval, convulsed Germany. When Fre¬ 
derick the Great bombarded Dresden, battered down its 
churches, and laid its streets in ruins, he ordered the ar¬ 
tillery to keep clear of the picture gallery; and Napoleon 
treated Saxony with so much consideration, that not one 
of her ^ctures made the journey to Paris 1 

The Zwinger, erected in 1711, and originally designed 
as merely the vestibule to a new palace, intended to be 
built by Augustus II., is a fine group of buildings, sur¬ 
rounding an inclosuro planted* with orange trees, and 
forming a favourite promenade. It contains the armoury 
(second only to the Ambras collection at Vienna), cabi¬ 
nets of natural history, mineralogy, and mathematical 
and philosophical apparatus, and a gallery of engravings, 
which possesses at least 200,000 specimens of chat art. 
iCannabich.) Immediately contiguous to one of the 
wings of the Zwinger, is the grand opera-house, a 
building capable of accommodating 8,000 spectators. It 
communicates, by a covered way, with the Palace of 
the Princes, but is now only used for court festivities : 
theatrical performances take place in a smaller theatre, 
near tlie (Catholic church ; the latter, occupying a very 
prominent situation between the royal palace and the 
bridge, is a large structure in the Italian style. Exter¬ 
nally it is profusely decorated, and generally considered 
deficient in taste; but internally it is chaste, elegant, 
and imposing. It contains an altarpiece by Raphael 
Mengs, and a fine organ by Silberman: the music in this 
church is celebrated throughout Germany. As a.whole, 
however, it is decidedly inferior in elegance to the Frau- 
enkircAe (church of Our Lady, or St. Mary) in the new 
market, a beautiful stone building, adorned with a cupola, 
constructed on the model of that of St. Peter's at Rome, 
888 German ft. high. The other churches do not demand 
particular notice. The remaining principal edifices in the 
Old Town are, the Brtihl Palace, at present inhabited 
by Prince Maximilian, with a collection of 60 landscapes 
by Canaletto; the mint, arsenal, medico-chlrurgical 
school, house of assembly, royal guard-house—-a new and 
beautiful specimen of Grecian architecture, new post- 
oflice, trades’ hail, hall for the annual exhibition and sale 
of tiie works of Saxon artists, &c. The town hail is the 
chief omtunent of the old market, and tiie only regular 
square In the Obi Town. The New Town is altogether 
much better laid out, and contains fine squares, spacious 
streets, and elegant fauxbourgs. In this quarter stands 
the Japiuicse palace, now called the Augusteum^ in 
honour of its founder, Augustus II. This magnificent pa¬ 
lace, now appropriated wholly to public purimses, is 
beaiitifhlly situated on the banks of the Elbe, amid 
pleasure grounds, which form a most agreeable pro¬ 
menade for the citizens. It contains the museum or an¬ 
tiquities and modern statuary, which occupies 10 saloons, 
and is enriched by some of the finest antique statues in 
Germany: a cabinet of coins; a public library with 
850,000 volumes, 4,000 M S S., 100,000 pamphleU, and 20,000 
maps*; and the celebrated porcelain cabinet. The last is 
A collection of more than 60,000 pieces of ('hina, including 
the finest Meissen, Chinese, Japanese, Italian, and SOvres 
ware, and specimens of the manufacture of every country, 
altogether filling 18 apartments. Here are to be seen the 
three miendid China vases that Augustus II. purchased 
of the Elector of Brandenburg, at the price of a regiment 
of dragoons fully equipped! 

Through the centre of the NewTown runs abroad hand- 
some street, planted with linden trees, near the upper 
end of which are some extensive infantry and cavalry 
barracks. The other chief public buildings are, the com¬ 
mandant’s residence, several military academics, the 
town hall, and the church of the Trinity. The market 
place is embellished with an equestrian statue of Augus¬ 
tus II., in ancient Roman costume, with a “ full-bottomed 
wig ! *' The Friederickstadt contains the Marcolini Pa¬ 
lace, the Roman Catholic cemetery, &c.; but this quarter 
is mostly Inhabited by the working classes. The Pima 
suburb boasts of Prince Anton's handsome villa and 
extensive gardens; and the Wllsdruf suburb has the pa¬ 
lace, gardens, ana observatory of Prince Maximilian. 
Dresden has a great number of literary and scientific 
institutions, and establishments devoted to education. 
Amo^ these are on academy of arts, two colleges, a 

* Authoritin diffinr wldaly as to the contents of this llhrarv. 
the above icem to be the numbers on which most reliance may be 
placed. 
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botanic garden ; schools of medicine, surgery, and ve¬ 
terinary medicine; a high school, 8 normal schools, 
numerous free elementary schools, with schools for 
the reformation of depravfid children, deaf and dumb, 
blind^c.; it has also many charitable institutions, In- 
cluditlg orphan asylums of various kinds, a foundling 
hospitiu, and 6 other hospitals. Amongst other con¬ 
veniences, this city possesses excellent public baths of all 
kinds, the prices or admission to which being low, tlie 
poorest person is able to indulge in the use of what is 
found to contribute materially to the imblic health. 

Dresden has no veryxonsiderable external trade. It 
has numerous painters, designers, sculptors, engravers, 
and other workers In the fine arts; and some manu¬ 
factures of woollen and silk, leather, gold and silver 
articles, carpets, scaling wax, moccaroni, white lead, 
straw hats, artificial flowers, musical, mathematii'al, 
and philosophical Instruments, with a bomb and cannon 
foundry, and a large sugar refinery. What is called 
Dresden china is not made in this city, but at Meissen, 
14 m. distant. The greater proportion of its external 
commerce has hitherto consisted in Its transit trade by 
the Elbe; its general trade is, however, increasing, ancf, 
since 1826, a wool market has been established. 

Few European capitals have such pleasant environs 
as Dresden. Nearly all the roads lendiiiff out of it, and 
especially from the New Town and Frieaerlckstadt, are 
planted with rows of trees. The Elbe to the N.W. of 
the city is lined on cither side with fine avenues for a 
considerable distance. S.E. of the Pirna suburb, is the 
Orosse Garten, a large park filled with fine trees, near 
which Is the small village of Riicknitz, and the monu¬ 
ment erected to Moreau on the spot where he received 
bis death wound, 27th Aug. 1813. On tiio right bank of 
the Elbe is the Linkbad, a hotel surroundiid by some 
beautiful gardens, containing a theatre, &c. about 1 m. 
from the New Town; and 2 m. bcytuid this, is Findiater s 
Vineyard, a villa and grounds laiii out with much taste 
by a deceased Scotch nobleman. To these different 

§ laces people of all ranks delight to resort, which they 
0 especially on Sunday afternoons, to take refreshments 
and dance, or listen to the excellent bands of music with 
wiiicii all the public places are provided. 

Dresden and its environs have been the scene of some 
of the most important conflicts in modern warfare, par¬ 
ticularly on the 2Gth and 27th of August, 1813, wlien 
Napoleon defeated the allies under its walls. This city 
has been the favourite residence of many distinguisheil 
literary men; in its Immediate neighliourhood, Ktirncr 
live>l, Schiller wrote great port of ids Don Carim, and 
Weller composed his higiily celebrated opera i)er 
Fi cischUtx, Its inhabitants generally are great lovers of 
the fine arts, and devoted to music: but they are not so 
much attached to literature or politics os tiie inhatiitniits 
of Berlin or I.clpzig. Five newspapers are published 
daily, weekly, and several times a week in Dresden, liiit 
neither of them is political. The citizens are particu¬ 
larly remarkable for their industrious and orderly habits, 
and early hours; almost every body being in bed by half 
past ten at night, and up at six In the morning (Bcrg- 
nau8,AUg. Lander und Volkerkundc,\y. 187,188.; Canna- 
bteh, Lf4r6uc6,356—368.; Murray's HariUbaok; Strangs, 
Germany in 1831; Germany and the Germans in 1834 
.*1836.) 

DREUX, a town of France, dcp. Eure-et-I.oire, cap. 
arrond., on the Blaise, a tributary of the Eure, wiiich 
partly encircles it, 20 m. N.N.W. Chartres. Pop. (cjr. 
com.) 6,384. It stands at the foot of a hill, on which are 
the ruins of an ancient castle, which belonged to the 
counts of Dreux: it is well built, and has a fine pro¬ 
menade along the river’s bank, an hospital, public baths, 
a theatre, town-hall, and church. Louis Philippe, 
when Duke of Orleans, built in the castle a chapel, 
which he intended fur his family burial-place. It Is the 
seat of tribunals of primary jurisdiction and com¬ 
merce, and of a communal college. Near it. In 1562, 
was fought the celebrated battle In which the Prince of 
Cond6, then at the head of the Protestants, was taken 
prisoner. Dreux was the native place of Jeon de Rotrou 
the tragic poet, and of Phllidor, the famous chess-plaver. 
(Diet. Geogr. Univ.) 

DRIFFIELD (GREAT), a marketrtown and township 
of England, E. Riding, co. York, near one of the 
sources of the Hull, 27 m. E. by N. York. Area of 
township, 4,!I10 acres. Pop. of do., 2,752. The town, at * 
tee foot of the Wolds, consists cliiefly of one long 
street, parallel to which fiowe tee brook above noticeiL 
whicii, at the S. extremity of the town, is enbirged 
into a navigable canal teat Joins tlie Hull below 
Frodingbam bridge. All Saints* church is an ancient 
structure in the Gothic style. The Independents, 
Wesleyan, and Primitive Methodists, and Baptists, 
have places of worship. There is a national zchool for 
100 children, and a dispensary. The chief officer is a 
constable appointed annually: a court for the recovery 
of small debts is held herq. The town it a station for 
receiving votes in elections of members for the £. Riding. 
Z z 2 
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MirkfltAay, Thun., and wdl attended cattle narkeU 
ererj fortnight. Branchei of the Yorkihlre Agricultural 
and Commercial Bank, of the York Union Bank, and 
two prlrate banking houief, are eitabllsbed here. 

DROGHEDA, a pari. bor. and lea-port town of 
land, being a CO. In Itielf, but locally in the cos. of Meath 
and Louth, prov. 1.einster, on the Bojme, 4 m. above Its 
embouchure in the Irish Sea. and 25 m. N. Dublin. From 
the time the English settled in Ireland, this town, 
formerly called Tredagh, was considered of great im¬ 
portance. Parliaments have been frequently held in It, 
and it was made the site of a university, but the pri¬ 
vilege was not acted upon. In 1649 it was stormed by 
Cromwell, who put its inhabitants to the sword, with 
the exoeinlon of a few that wore transported to the 
American settlements. Pop., in 1821, 18,118; in 1831, 
17,885. Of the latter number 15,663 wore R. Caths., 
1,437 Prot. of the estab. church, and 265 Prot. diss. 
Number of Inhabited houses 3.S06, giving a pop. of 5*416 
souls to a house. 

The Boyne divides the town Into two unequal por¬ 
tions, the larger of which, on the N. bank of the river, is 
connected with the lesser by a bridge of 3 arches: part 
of the ancient walls, and the gate of St. Lawrence, still 
remain, but the buiidings now extend considerably 
beyond them. ** It is neither flourishing nor increasing. 
Its manufactures having fallen off, and its pop. exhibits 
a decrease of nearly 800 within tho 10 years ending with 
1831.** {Bmtndarjffleport.) The churches within the town j 
are St. Peter’s in the N. div., St. Mary’s In the S., and 
a chapel of ease. The K. Cath. chapel of St. Peter, 
considered the cathedral of the archdiocese of Armagh, 
is a large and elegant building, as Is also that of 
St. Mary. There are friaries of the Augustine, Domi¬ 
nican, and Franciscan orders, and convents of the 
Dominicans and the Presentation. The l*resbyterians 
and Wesleyan Methodists have places of worship. 
There are here a classical school on the foundation of 
Erasmus Smith, and 5 other puldic schools, wliich give 
instruction to about 1,0i)(> pupils. It has also mi iiiilr- 
roary, a mendicity bouse, a savings’ bank, a building for 
tile widows of Protestant clergymen, and an almsliouse. 
There is an infantry barrack in the town, and another 
In the vicinity of Richmond Fort. It is in general pretty 
well built: the streets are paved, Hgiited, and cleaned, 
by a oommittoo of tlio corporation; but Its appearance 
Is unfavourable; and a few years a^ tho streets swarmed 
with beggars. Water is supplied from a well in the 
town. 

Drogheda originally consisted of two oistinct cor¬ 
porations. one on the side of Meath, the other on that 
of Louth. These were united under Henry IV., who 

n d the newly formed bor. a charter, unacr which it 
regulated. Its jurisdiction extends over 6,802 
acres. The corporation consists of a mayor, 2 sheriffs. 
24 aldermen, and on indefinite number of common- 
councilmen and nrcemen, which lost class acquire their 
rights by birth, apprenticeship to a freeman of one of 
the seven trading guilds of the town, or by gift of the 
corporation. The mayor, recorder, two senior aldermen, 
and five other magistrates, nominated under an act of 
Geo. 1 V.« are Justices of the peace for the county of tho 
town. The assizes arc held twice a year, and general 
sessions of tho peace by the mayor and recorder in 
January. April, June, and October. Petty sessions are 
held every fortnight. The gaol is a well arranged build¬ 
ing. It has 6 wards and 16 cells, for an average num¬ 
ber of 26 prisoners. The bor. sent 2 mems. Co the Irish 
H. of C.: and since the Union it has sent 1 mem. to the 
imperial H. of G. Registered electors (1837-38), 606. 

An extensive manuuactiiro of coarse linens was for¬ 
merly carried on hero, which gave way to that of cottons; 
but the latter is also on the decline. A large mill for 
spinning flax is now In operation. The linen hall is a 
large brick building. Tanning was and still is carried 
on, as is the soap and candle manufacture. There are in 
the town 2 foundries, salt-works, a distillery, 3 breweries, 
and several largo flour-mills, which last are In constant 
work. Drogheda ale is in much demand both in Eng. 
land and In tiie foreign market. 

The chief trade, which consists In the export of agrl- 
cuttural produce and of linen and cotton cloth, is carried 
on with Great Britain by means of steamers, 5 of wliich 
ply regularly between the port and Liverpool or Glas¬ 
gow. The cross-channel trade and coasting trade employ 
also many sailing-vessels. The greatest part of the fo¬ 
reign trade Is with the British colonics in N. America: 
timber is tha principal article of import. Tho harbour 
and river have undergone several improvements, by 
means of which vessels of 200 tons may now discharge at 
the bridge, and barges of 70 tons may proceeti Inland as 
for os Navan by means of tlie Boyne navigation. Tho 
customs* duties in 1836 were 13,383/.; the excise duties 
for 1834 were 75,008/.; the post-office revenue in 1884 
amounted to 2,041/., and in 1^ to 2.^58/. 

An act of parliament has been obtained for a railroad 
from Dublin. The markets are on Thursdays and Sa- 
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turdays. The corn-market is an elegant building. Fain 
are held on March 10.. April 11., May 10.. June 22., Aug. 
26.. Oct. 29.. Noy. 21.. and Dec. 19. Horses and wool 
aro the chief articles for sale. 


Account of the Quantities and Value of the Articles ex¬ 
ported from Drogheda In1835. 


ArUcles. 

Quantities. 

intimated 

Value. 

Cwn. meal, Slid flour - 

Numtef. 

Tim*. CfO<. 
ispii.i 4 

L. 

266,8.12 

Butter - - . 

• • 

76 0 

4,(MM) 

Flax and tow - 

• • 

3.1U 0 

17,200 

Errb - - - crates 
Linen- - - yards 
Cows and oxen - head ' 

2,2.5.1 

67G 10 

37,.100 

900,0(10 

1.10 0 

.10,000 

U.216 

5,072 0 

136,240 

Homes . . — 

KtS 

84 (> 

2,.12(> 

Kheep - - - — 

27,9fil 

847 6 

27.961 

Hogs - . - - 

94,34.1 

6,289 11 

23.1.818 

Otlier articles - 

• 

- 

17,796 

Total ▼alue - 1 

- 1 

■ 

766,027 


DROITWICTD, a Ikwv and m.1rket town of England, 
famous for its salt springs, co. Worcester, 7 m. N.K. by 
N. Worcester, 118 in. N.W. London. Pop. 1831, 2,487. 
Though locally in the upper divisiem of the bund, of 
Hatfshire, it has exclusive juriMlirtion, and is pleasantly 
situated on the side of a narrow valley, at tin; iKittoin of 
which runs the Salwarp, on the road from Binningham 
to Worcester. It l^as 3 parishes, and 3 churches, of 
whicli St. Andrew, rebuilt after lieing destroyed by fire, 
in 12!)3, is the must ancient and intcrustiiig. The town 
was originally incorporateil by charter from John, con¬ 
firmed by Henry Ill. and some of his successors, pre¬ 
viously to tlie charter of Insprximm, granted by James 
I., winch Is tlie gf»verning charter. The cor|)oratP body 
consists of 2 bailliTs, burgesses, a recorder, 2 justice's, a 
town clerk, and other officers under the title the I’orpu- 
ration of the Salt Springs of Droitwich. Tiie liallifl*, his 
predecessor, and the recorder, are justices of the pi'iico 
within the boroiigli and bailiwick of Droitwich. A court 
of record is held every Tiiursday before the bailiflk and 
town clerk, for the recovery of debts under 10/., and ses¬ 
sions quarterly, by the iKiiliffs, recorder, Ac. The bor. 
returned 2 mems. to the H. of C. under Edward I., 
and to tho pnrli.*imcnt8 held in ihc 2d and 4tii Edw. II., 
from w'hich perfod the jirivilege ceased until 1.554, sinee 
which time it regularly returned 2 mems. until the pass¬ 
ing of tlie Reform Act, which deprived it of one of its 
members. Its boundiuies were at the same time con- 
sithsrably extended, .'ind the new ]>arl. bor. had, in 18.11, 
a pop. of 5,949. Registered cli'Ctors in 1837-38, 326 ; the 
bailiffs are the returning nflieers* The election of mem¬ 
bers for the E. division of the co. is held here. There 
are 3 ctiaiiels : a chapel of p.asc, 1 for Independents, .'ind 
1 for Wesleyans ; an hospital for 38 aged men and 
women, founded by Henry Coventry, in 1686; and a 
charity school for 40 boys and 40 girls, who arc educated 
and clothed, and on leaving scliool apprenticed. Tlio 
salt trmle is tiie main support of tiie place; malting and 
tanning are also carried on, and there are some mills for 
grinding corn. 

Droitwich has been celebrated from a very remote 
period for its brine springs, or wtcht’ii, a name of Saxon 
origin, though its inciuiing be not well known, (t’amp- 
beirs Politictfi Stirvep^ i. 76.) Reference is made to tliesc 
springs in Domesday book, and it Is certain thattliey 
were known, and that salt was obtained from them, long 
before its compilation, as is evinced by tlie gnants by dif¬ 
ferent Saxon kings to the church of Worcester, in all 
which tho wiches are specially mentioned. {Ca7ndcn'8 
Sritannica, Gthson^g ed.^ i. 160.) Most probably indeed 
they had been known to, and wrought by, tho Romans. 
The springs are in the middle of tho town, and tlie salt 
is obtained by boiling and evaporating the brine. About 
a century ago the usual deptli of the brine-pits was about 
30 ft., but now they arc generally sunk to a much greater 
depth and a far more copious supply of brine is ohcained. 
An ounce of brine is said to contain 140| grains muriate 
of soda, 24 grains' sulphate of lime, ^ grains sulphate of 
soda, and a trace of muriate of magnosia. In 1820, 
when a high duty was laid on salt, the produce of tlio 
Droitwich springs was about 10,000 tons a year; but it 
has since materially Increased. A canal from the Se¬ 
vern to Droitwich is used in the conveyance of the 
salt for shipment, and of tho coals made use of in tho 
works. 

DROME, a dep. of France, in the S.E. part of tho 
kingdom, formerly a part of the prov. of Dauphiny, hav¬ 
ing N. and E. Isere, E. the Haiitcs and Basses Alpcs, 
S. Vauclusc, and W. Arddche, ft-om which lost It is se¬ 
parated by the Rhone. Length. N. to S., about 85 m.; 
greatest breadth, 50 m. Area, 6.53,5.57 hectares. Pop. 
0836) 305,500. This dep. is naturally divided two 
portions, on easterly or mountainous, and a westerly or 
plain region. The former includes about iOOfiOO hectares, 
or nearly two thirds of the total surface, and is inter- 
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wcted by ramiflcations of the AIm, with a mean elevation 
varying from 4,000 to 6,000 ft The loftleit sammito at¬ 
tain to about 6,760 ft. The chief rivers, after the Rhone, 
are the Isdre and Dr6me, but the latter is not navi¬ 
gable. There are a number of streams, which, though 
usually small, become during the melting of the moun¬ 
tain snows devastating torrents. In the elevated parts it Is 
almost always cold, while along the banks of the Rhone 
the summer heats are very overpowering: the climate is, 
however, generally healthy. In the lower parts of the 
dop. there are about 100,000 hectares of rich land, the rest 
being generally of inferior fertility. In 1834, the culti¬ 
vable Imds comprised 269,100 hectares ; vineyards, 23,986 
do.; and forests, heaths, and wastes, 808,560 do. Wheat, 
maize, and oats are the chief kinds of grain cultivated; 
but the corn grown Is insufilcicnt for home consumption. 
The otlier articles of culture are very various, including 
pulse of different kinds, hemp, walnuts, olives, chestnuts, 
almonds, madder, and other dyeing plants and ftuits. 
The vine culture is perhaps the most important branch 
of rural industry, and about 150,000 hectolitres of wine 
of the best quality arc exported annually. The finest 
growths arc the red wines of Hermitage^ Croxes^ Mcr- 
ceurol, Gervantj 4re., and the white wines of Mrrceurol 
and Chanoscurson, and the Clat'reUe de Die. ** Ge der¬ 
nier vin, doux, spiriteux, et d*un gobt agrcablc, mousse 
comme le champagne, mais il ne conserve ccs quaiites 
que pendant deux ans.'* {JuUien.) The genuine Hermi¬ 
tage bears a comparison with the finest growths of the 
Bordelais and Upper Burgundy. The hills, called Jlfos, 
which produce iVhave a 8. aspect, and are mostly co¬ 
vered with a thin calcareous soil: they .are so steep, that 
Che mould has to be sustained by rows of low walls. The 
best growths of Hermitage are said by M. JuUien to be 
** corses moclleux, fins, et delicats; ils ont unc tres- 
bclle coulcur, bcaucoup de spiriteux, avec une sdve et 
tine bouquet arumatique tres-prononres et do plus agre- 
able.” {Topographic^ p. 190.) The wine of the Mas of 
Besas, which differs in several respects from tlic others, 
is principally bought up by the Bordeaux merchants to 
give body and flavour to the secondary clarets. The 
rearing of sUkworms is carried on to a great extent, and 
in 1834 there was a greater number of mulberry trees in 
DrOnie tlian in any other deps. of France, Card alone 
excepted. The quantity of cocoons obtained in 1835 
amounted to 1,479,029 kilogr. A great many bees are 
kept, and tbe honey is of very good quality. The middle 
mountain region is covered with woods or oak, beech, fir, 
Ac., supplying excellent timber; above these there are 
extensive pasture-lands, feeding in summer numerous 
flocks of sheep and go^s, many of which come from 
Provence. In 1830 the dcp. had 377,000 head of sheep. 
Mines of iron, le.u1, and coal, and quarries of marble, 
granite, rock-crystal, limestone, Ac., are wrought. Ma¬ 
nufactures not very important; the chief are those of 
woollen cloth, sergea, sillis and silk-twist, coloured linens, 
stockings and gloves at Valence, hats, paper, leather, 
briandy, oils, steel articles, chemical products, and earth¬ 
enware. 'rtic trade is principally in the products of the 
soil, which include excellent truffles. Drdme is divided 
into 4 arroudissements, and sends 4 mcm. to the Cham, 
of Dep. Mo. of electors, 1,386. Cliicf towns. Valence, 
the cap., Montelimart, and Crest. Total public revenue 
(1831), 6,013,156 fr. DrOme was annexed to France in 
134A {Hv&.wtt. DrdmeI French Official Tables.) 

DRONTllBIM. See Tronuybm. 

DUBHOY, or DUBBOI, an ini. town of Hindostan, 
prov. Gujrat, dom. of theGuicowar, cap. of a pergunnah 
containing 84 villages, 38 m. N.E. Barroach ; lat. 22^9' 
N., long. 730 26^ E. Toward the end of the last century 
it contmned 40,000 inhab., a few of whom were Moham¬ 
medans, and none Parsecs. It is nearly an exact square, 
and has been elaborately fortlflcd, though only a portion 
of its works remains in any degree of preservation. The 
ancient walls have been built entirely of large square 
stones: the city gates arc all strong and heautiftil, espe¬ 
cially the E. |M>rtal, called the ** Gate of Diamonds ; *' 
which, together with the temple connected with it, pre¬ 
sent a most complete and elegant specimen of Hindoo 
taste. ** In proportion of architecture, and elegance of 
sculpture,’* says Mr. Forbes, “it far exceeds any of their 
ancient structures I liave met with, and the groups of 
warriors on horseback, on foot, and on fighting elephants 
approach nearer to the classical bas-reliefs of Greece thau 
any performances in the excavations of Eleph.'inta.” 
Wthin the wails there was a magnificent tank, | m. In 
circuit, lined with hewn stone, and with a flight of steps 
all round, and partly supplied with water by means of a 
stone aqueduct from receptacles without the walls. In 
the district around Dubhoy the soil is generally rich and 
loamy, producing fine crops of rice, jowaree, Ixuree, &’c.; 
various legumes, cotton, sesamum, palma Christi, sogar- 
can& hemp, flax, ginger, plants fbr dyeing, &c. {Hamil- 
ionM. 628. ; Mod. Tran. x. 162-164.) 

DUBLIN, the metropolitan co. of Ireland, on the 
B. Goait of the island, Juving E. the Irish Sea, or St. 
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George's Channel: S. Wicklow; W. Meath and Kil¬ 
dare ; and N. Meath. Area, 248,631 Imp. acres, of which 
10,612 are unimproved, mountain, and bog. Principal 
river, the Lifliqr, which Dublin is intersected. Hur- 
fime mostly flat or undulating ; soil shallow, and na¬ 
turally poor, the subsoil being a retentive cla>. Agri¬ 
culture IS by no means in an improved state; there is a 
want of a proper rotation and drainage, and white crops 
still not unfrequently follow each other. A good deal of 
land in the vicinity of Dublin Is appropriated to garden 
culture. Average rent of land, exclusive of tlnit portion 
called the co. of the city of Dublin, and of country 
houses, 18s. an acre; being as high an average rent as is 
paid by ai^ co. in Ireland. Property a good deal sub¬ 
divided. Farms near tiie city small, but larger at a dis¬ 
tance. In 1831 Dublin had 39,861 inhab. houses, 72,029 
families, and 380,167 Individuals, of whom 173,856 were 
males attd no fewer than 206,311 females. 

DUBLIN, a city and sea-port of Ireland, of 
which it is the cap., co. Dublin, on the £. 
coast of the island, at the mouth of the 
by which it is intersected; 292 m. W. N. W. 
London; 138 m. W. Liverpool; 60 ra. W 
Holyhead; lat. 53° 20^38" N., long. 6° 17'30" W. 

Fop. in 1682, &1,483 Pop. in 1813, 176.610 
1728, 146.075 1821, 186,8gl 

1763, 128,670 1831, 203.650 

1777, 138,208 1834, 240,300 

1798, 182,370 

Of the ix>pulation in 1834, as returned by the 
commissioners of public instruction, 61,800 
were members of the estab. church, 3,5(X) Prot. 
dissenters, and 175,0(X) H. Catholics. The city 
is supposed to be the FMa%a of Ptolemy, and 
was called by the native Irish BaUyath-cUaJth^ 
“ the town on the ford of hurdles; “and by the 
Danes Divelin or Dubhlitiy “the black pool,” 
from its vicinity to the muddy swamps at the 
mouth of the river. At the period of the 
English invasion under Strongbow, a. n. 1169, 
the city was of very limited extent; its buildings 
being confined to the summit and declivities of 
a hill on the S. side of the Liffey, and enclosed 
by a wall little more than 1 m. in circ. For 
many years afterwards its increase in extent and 
population was extremely slow. At the com¬ 
mencement of the 17th century its suburbs ex¬ 
tended but a very short distance beyond its an¬ 
cient walls. In the wars of 1641, the additional 
works thrown up for the defence of the place 
lay between the castle and the college, which 
was then considered as outside the city. After 
the Uevolution, the progress of improvement 
was comparatively rapid: new lines of streets 
were opened, particularly to the N. and E.; 
many of the confined old avenues were enlarged; 
several squares were laid out, and the buildings, 
both public and private, were constructed with 
greater regard to architectural elegance as well 
as internal convenience. An avenue, called the 
Circular Road, which nearly surrounds the city, 
encloses an area of 1,264 acres; of which, 785 
are on the S., and 478 on the N., of the Liffby. 
The communication between its two divisions 
is maintained bv 9 bribes; 7 of stone, and 2 of 
iron; one of which is for foot pas.sengcrs only. 
The river is bordered on each side by broad and 
well-constructed quays. 

The 6gure of the city is elliptical, its longer 
axis extending along the line of the river, from 
W. to E., 2fm.; Its shorter, from N. to 8., 
nearly 2 m. Sackville Street, on the N. side, is 
remarkable for its great width and for its build¬ 
ings ; St. Stephen's Green, the largest of the 
squares, has in its centre an equestrian statue of 
George II.; College Green, an irregular and 
confined area near the centre of the city, where 
most of the main avenues meet, contains some 
of the finest public buildings, and has in its 
centre the equestrian statue of William HI., so 
famous in Irish par^ history. The only other 
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public nionumenti of note are, Nelson's Pillar, 
in Sackville Street; the Wellington Memorial, 
a hiftyobelisk in the Phmoix Park; and an 
equestrian statue of Geoige 1., at the mayoralty 
house. ‘ 

Dublin Cattle ttandt on the E. verge of the hill upon 
which the city wat primarily built. It wat originally 
a square fortreti, with toweri at the aiiglei; It now con- 
alstf of a quadrangle. 380 ft. by 130. surrounded with 
buildings containing the state apartments of the lord- 
lieutenant, and accommodations for the meetings of the 
privy council and other public functionaries. Attached 
to it is the viceregal chapel, a small but elegant structure 
of florid Gothic architecture. Ofllces for the ordnance 
and qumtermaster-general’s departments, and for the 
constabulary, are also attached to It. A guard of honour, 
of cavalry and infantry, is mounted here dally. The lord- 
lieutenant's usual place of residence is in the Phomlx 
Park, an enclosed tract of about 1,000 acres, laid open for 
the recreation of the citlsens, and serving also as a place 
of exercise for the troops of the garrison. In it is a 
p<}wder mogaxine, a barrack, the offices of the trigono¬ 
metrical survey of Ireland, an institution for soldiers' 
orphans, a military infirmary, and residences for some of 
the infenor officers of the government Near its centre 
is n pillar, surmounted by a phoenix rising out of the 
flames. 

The head-quarters of the military establishment for 
Ireland are at the Royal Hospital, Kilmainham, originally 
a prioiy of the Knights Templars, which, after the sup- 

g ression of that order, was granted to the Knights of 
t. John of Jerusalem; and, having become the property 
of the crown on the dissolution of the monasteries, was 
converted by Charles II. into an hospital for superan¬ 
nuated and disabled soldiers. The building is a large 
square, three sides of which contain the lod^ngs of the 
veterans, and the fourth a chaiiel, a dining hall, and a 
suite of apartments for the commander of the forces. 

The principal barracks are on the N. side of the city, 
near the Phoenix Park. They consist of several large 
quadrangles, containing accommodations for a general 
officer and his staff; and for 2,000 men, cavalry and 
infantry. There are also barracks at Portobcllo, for 
cavklry; at Richmond Bridge, the recruiting dcp6t, and 
Gt. George's Street, for infantry; and at the Pigeon-house 
Fort, and Island Bridge for artillery; containing in all 
accommodations for 5,.^ men. The military infinnary 
in the 'Phoenix Park, near its W. entrance, can receive 
360 patients. 

The supreme courts of Justice are held in a large 
building on the N. Quay, consisting of a central edifice, 
which contains a circular hall, opening into the courts of 
Chance^, Rolls, Queen's Bench, Exchequer, Common 
Pleas, msi Prius, and Admiral^ V nnd wings, in which 
are record repositories, and offices for the despatch of 
legal business. The King’s Inns, or inns of court, which 
are at the N. extremity of the city, contain halls for 
meetings and dining; the courts,offices, and record ro- 

S ositorlesof the Prerogative and the Consistorial courts of 
iie see of Dublin, and the Registry of Deeds: near the 
main building is the library, containing a large collection 
of books. The privilege granted it under the Copy¬ 
right Act of receiving a copy of every work published 
in the United Kingdom lias been commuted for an 
annual grant, implicable to the purchase of books, at 
the discretion of the benchers. The number of bar¬ 
risters on tlm rolls of the courts is about 800, and of 
solicitors and attorneys, 1,600; but many of those whose 
names are entered never practised, and many others have 
withdrawn ftom the active duties of their respective pro- 
mssions. 

Tlie municipal boundary of the city differs considerably 
from that of the police and electoral iVanchlsc. On the 
E. side it extends to the village of Blackrock, 6 m. from 
Che centre of the city; while on the N., W., and S., 
several parts of imrlshes, in close contiguity with the 
rest of the city, are beyond it. The extent of the fran¬ 
chise, which was accurately laid down at a very remote 
period, is still ascertained by moans of a triennial .per¬ 
ambulation by the civic authorities. The limit on the 
sea side is determined by the place where a javelin, 
thrown by the lord mayor standing at low-water mark, 
foils into the water. 

llw rights and privileges of the cbrporatlon are secured 
by a long series of chartors, commencing with that granted 
by Henry II. soon after his arrival, which is still pre¬ 
served among the dty muniments. The ruling body 
consists of the lord mayor, 34 aldermen, 2 shcriilh, 144 
common councilmen, and an Indefinite number of ftee- 
men. The lord mayor is chosen annually from among 
the aldermen, by tho Joint election of that body and the 
common council, the next in succession to the acting 


and Baldoyle, and a Justice of the peace ; he presides at 
the court of city quarter sessions; sits on the orach at the 
commission of Oyer and Terminer: holds a separate court 
for trial of petty ofibncei; is chief judge of the lord 
mayor and sheriffs' civil court: and has the regulation 
of the public markets, and the inspection of weights 
and measures. He is personally distinguished by wear¬ 
ing a gold chain, called " the collar of S S," and has 
a cap of dignity, and a sword and mace, borne before 
him on public occasions; he also receives an annual 
salary of l,32Qf., Irish currency,besides fees from various 
sources to a considerable amount. His residence is a 

E laln old-fashioned brick building; attached to which 
I a large circular hall, erected for the purpose of enter¬ 
taining George IV. in 1821, but without any preten¬ 
sions to exterior architectural beauty. ‘ The aldermen 
are elected for life, from among that part of tho com¬ 
mon council called sheriffs' peers; they form a kind of 
upper house, in which tho lord mayor presides, and the 
sanction of which is essential to the validity of all cor¬ 
porate acts, with a few exceptions; they are also justices 
of tho peace within the city. The sheriffh are chosen 
annually, by the board of aldermen, out of a list of four 
candidates named by the common council. They nre- 
sido at the meetings of this latter body; assist tlic lord 
mayor in the execution of his duties; and when their year 
of office terminates, they become c«-qfflcfO members of 
the common council for life, under the name of shcriffii* 
peers, with the restriction that the number of persons 
eiumrlng this privilege shall not exceed 48: at present it 
is VL The remainder of the common council consists of 
96 rcprosenUitives, chosen triennially out of the 2.‘j minor 
corporations or guilds. The freedom of the city is ob¬ 
tained by birth, apprcnticebliip, or marriage; subject, 
however, to tlie approbation of the board of aldermen, 
which exercises a prescriptive right of refusal at pleasure, 
so that the nomination of freemen is thus virtually in 
that body. The board also grants the IVeedom of the 
city without any iirevious claim on the part of the can¬ 
didate. Each guild exerts the right of admitting freemen 
into its own brotiierhood, but such admission gives title 
to no civic privileges. The recordt'r, when elected by 
the aldermen and approved by the common council, re¬ 
tains his office during good behaviour. He is the legal 
adviser of the corporation, and presides In tho city 
criminal court. His salary is 1,980/. per annum. The 
corporate meetings are held in tho Assembly House, a 
plain building, origliially erected for the exhibition of 
pictures. 

The corporation holds a criminal court four times a 
year for minor offences; capital cases being referred to 
the superior judges. The court must be opened by the 
lord mayor and two aldermen ; but, virtually, the recorder 
is the ruling judge. The lord mayor and sheriffs* court 
holds pleas of personal actions above 21. ; tliose under 
that amount are decided in the Court of Conscience, over 
which the lord mayor of the preceding year presides! its 
meetings take place in an apartment of the Assembly 
House. The recorder presides in the Civil Bill court, 
which is held four times a year, with power to decide by 
summary process in ail cases of debt above 2i. arising 
within tne city or liberties. The judicial business is 
trans.icted chiefly at the scsslons-house; where also 
elections for the dty representatives in parliament take 
place. 

Tho prisons for criminal offences are,—1. Newgate, or 
the city gaol, a massive smiare building, for untried pri¬ 
soners, felons condemned to death, who arc executed 
from a balcony in its front, and convicts sentenced to 
transportation; there is also a ward for debtors under 
coroner's process: 2. Richmond Bridewell, to the S. of 
the city, for adult males sentenced to imprisonment and 
hard labour: 3. Smithfield renlteutiary, for juvenile 
male oflbndcrs: and, 4. Grangegorman Penitentiary, N. 
of the city, fur females under sentence of imprisonment 
by the civic courts, and for female convicts for transport¬ 
ation, from all parts, previously to their embarkation. 
The debtors* prisons are, —1. tho Siierifik* Prison, near 
Newgate, for debtors not arrested under civic writs.: il. 
the rour-courts Marshalsea, for debtors under process 
of the superior courts: and, 3. the City Marshalsea, for 
those under process of the civic courts. The number 
of committals for criminal offences during the last 15 years 



The sentences of those committed In the last-namedvear 
were: —Death, 1, commuted to transportation foi^ife. 
Transportation for life, 16; for 14 years, 7; for 7 years, 
113; for other periods, 11. Imprisonment for 2y^s, 3; 
for 1 year, 378; for 6 months and under, 1255. Fine, 48* 
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Acquitted on trial, 966. No} of record for personal pleas to aiw amount. It has a 
prosecution, 188. I court-house and small prison: the Earl of Meath is lord 


bUl found, 258. No proseeutioh, 188. court-house and small prison: the Earl of Meath is lord 

The Income ofthecoiporation arises from rents of lands of tAe manor. The liberty of St. Patrick is a small 
and houses ; the port duties of anchorage and slippages district of about 5|acre8 surrounding thecathedral of the 
assessments for pipe-water, and a casual revenue re- same name. It holds Its privileges by prescription, and 
newal fines, freemen’s admission ftes, and fines for crlmU bad courts-leet and a court for the recovery of small 
nal offences. Tolls were levied on goods brought into debts, both of which have follen Into desuetude; hence it 


The income ortbecoiporanon arises from rents of lands of uie manor. The liberty or bt. ratnek is a small 
and houses ; the port duties of anchorage and slippages district of about 5|acre8 surrounding thecathedral of the 
assessments for pipe-water, and a casual revenue re- same name. It holds Its privileges by prescription, and 


the city for sale until 1818; since which time their col- bos become a kind of sanctuaiy for debtors of small suius 
lection has been suspended, in consequence of the general from the adiaceut parishes. Attempts to abolish an ex¬ 
opposition made to them. The amount of the Income elusive Jurisdiction, which interferes with the claims of 
arising from these sources Ismearly as follows, according the Just creditor, have been successfully resisted by the 


to the latest statement published:— 
Rents of lands and nouses - 
Slippage and anchorage 
Pipe-water tax - - - • 

Casual revenue (not ascertained). 


-^14,934 

- ,300 

- 13,951 

30,185 


corporation of the dean and chapter, which is lord of the 
manor. A seneschal appointed by it receives a trifling 
salary, but has no duties to perform. The pop. is small 
and very poor; there are not more than 24 good houses 
in the deanery. The manor of Grangegormaii or Glas- 


nevin comprises the greater and wealthier portion of the 
houses in the N. city parishes, and extends in some di- 


— houses In the N. city parishes, and extends m some oi- 

The city returns 2 mem. to then, of C. The elective r^ions7 ra. N. and 10 m. S. It claims rader an ancient 
franchise is vested in freemen resident within 7 m., charter, confirmed by another of IJic. I. The c^raUra 
forty shilling freeholders. 10/. householders, and 20/. and ol the dean and chapter is lord of the manor, ^e right 
10/. leaseholders for the respective terms of 14 and 20 of holding courts-leet and criminal courts has fallen into 
years. Registered electors in 1834,2,132; in 1838,7,113. Misuse. The seneschal holds a civil bill court on 1-riday 
The supply of water was originmly drawn from the morning for the N. part of the manor, and on 
Dodder; but in consequence of its InsufHciency, arising ternate > nday eyening for the S.; its sittinn are heid In 


and Ro 5 al Canal companies, at the rate of 124 per cent, mainnam. The iiherty oi unrist unuwn comprises me 
from the former, and of 15 per cent, from the laiter, on the wea in the centre of the city on which tlm caUiedral is 
gross amount of the pipo-water revenue, which, at an of Kilmamham, in which the royal 

average of 5 years, frtwn 1828 to 1832, amounts to 2,8086 > built, lies W. of the city, and extends 9 m. W.: 

annually. The inhabitants have since received a con\aS ** manor. The seiieschal 

supply of excellent water from three reservoirs, two S. bolds a civil bill court six days n every <^ter. with uii- 
and one N. of the river. In 1809 the corporation was em- limited jurisdiction, but practteally confined to actions 
powered by act of parliament to levy an additional rate, court-house at 

in order to substitute cast-iron service-pipes in lieu of Kumainham.^ 

those of wood. The levy of the rate became the subject , ^ be watching, paving, cleaning, and Jighting of the 
of legal dispute with the rate-payers, which was finally city and liberties have been transferred from the muni- 
decided in favour of the latter, on an appeal to the cipalcorporationsofeachtoboardsappointedbygovern- 
House of Lords,the decree of which declar^ the oorpo- ,, , .... * j t . 

ration to be indebted to the inhabitants in the sum of , A'be police Is vested, by m act passed in 1M5, in two 
74,500/. on this account, and that the pipe-water rents are just cos of pearo, nominated by the lord lieutenaiit, 
received and held by the corporation in trust for the bene- w*tb a salary of 800/. each, under whom are 4 superin- 
flt of the city. tendents, 10 inspectors, 90 sergeants, and 900 constables. 

The expenditure required for the erection and repairs Tlie city, with the lilmrty, is diyld^ into the 
of public buildings: the formation and repairs of nmds; f^o»ege. Rotunda, and Barrack districts, in each of which 
the salaries of civic officers, and public charities, are de- ^bere is an office, whore an aldermw and a barrister, both 
frayed by assessments made by the city grand jury, con- appointed by the lord lieutenant, sit daily. ^ ^ ^ 

sisting of 23 members, selected by the sheriffs every I he police jurisdiction extends over a district of 8 m. 
term, chiefly frean the members of the corporation. The round Dublin, in every direction. The expenses of the 
amount of taxation thus levied is as follows, for every establishment are defrayed by a parliamentary grant, by 
fourth year of the iieriod included in the subsceuent a tax on the inhabitants, by fines, and by carriage bcepces. 
table: — 'I'be number of carriages licensed in 1834 was — 


1810 

I.. 

. 13,385 

1826 


1814 

- J8,(i07 

1830 

* 

1818 

• 21,649 

1834 


1822 

- 25,128 

1838 

- 


Cescliei.jnb 

moumlng 

hackn«j 

stage 


Can,JaanUii|r • • 1,«)0 

iMIWHKVf town - 3,U(ltf 
couBUy 

Bicwen'draya - IM 


1822 - 24.128 | 1838 - 4i,gc3 The annual expenditure, both before and after the new 

This tax, together with several others, is assessed on the oi^ration. and the portions paid by the cor- 

houses, in such jiroportion that each bouse is liable to P®^**® general government are as follow: — 


houses, in such iiroportion that each bouse is liable to P®^**® general government are as loliow: — 
taxes to the amount of XL for each shilling of mlnister’a 

money at which it was rated according to old valuations. }S5 ! Siaa * S’Sm ’ * 

since which tlie actual value of house property has aL 1939 . SAfiiS SsIuM 67^987 

tered considerably. To remedy the effects of this The paving, cleaning, and lighting of the city was 

to 1833. which iSSr, to . bStd or thV 1,™.!^™/.. ap- 


gives the following results: — 



Upwards of 101. aim. val. 
Of 10/. and under 


pointed and removable at pleasure by the lord-iieuteiiant. 
To this board was also given the charge of the public 
fountains, conduits, and sewers ; and it was empowered 
to remove buildings that obstructed the main avenues 
through the cite, and to widen the streets within the 
Circular Road. Under Its superintendence, the city is well 
paved or macadamised, lighted with gas, and kept in a 
respectable state as to cleanliness. The average expendl- 
, . .. ...... ture for the five years ending with 1833 was 42,306/. 

Within or adjoining the civic bounds are five local ju- The linen, woollen, silk, and cotton trades, which had 
rlsdictlons, mostly independent of the authority of the been carried on to a considerable extent in the city and 
corporation. They are, 1. the manor of St. Sepulchre; Its vicinity, have all declined. The sales of linen were 

2. the liberty or manor of Thomas Court and Donore; chiefly eficcted in a large site of buildings erected in 1728 

3. the liberty of the deanery of St. Patrick : 4. the by government, in the N. division, and rented to 'toe 
manor of Grangegorman, which includes the liberty of factors: attached to it is a yarn-hall. The number <i( 
Christ Church; and, 5. the manor of Kilmalnham. The factors has decreased so much, in consequence of the 
three first are popularly called the Liberties. The manor decline of the trade, that most of the ofllces and stores aro 
of St. Sepulchre lies to the S. E. of the city, and enjoys wpropriated to other purposes. A pedestrian statue of 
extensive powers, granted and confirmed to it by a sue- Geo. IV. was erected in one of the halls, in commemoraw 
cession of charters from the reign of John. It holds tion of his visit to the establishment in 1321. The 
courts-leet and baron, and a court of record. Its crlmi- woollen trade was long carried on to a great extent in the 


ita separate rights are secured by a scries of charters, 1 tie favourite manuiacture was a fabric of silken wnrti 
uBd it holds a court-leet, a court of civil bill, and acourt and woollen weft, called talibinet or Irish poplin, wbicli 
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li still in great demand. The other branches of the silk 


Inga, hj 
name fri 


' arbitration, was formed in 1705, and took Its 
om that of the vessel on which the Brst decision 


trade have been for several years In a very depressed name Irom that of the vessel on which the Brst decision 
state. The same may be said of most branches of the Was pronounced. A chamber ofcommerce was established 


ine same maybe said of most brancncs oi cno waa pruuuuumw. a viuuuuvKviiwniiucrcewiHcai«oiiBii«;u 
so trade; but print-works are slill carried on at In 1820. . , , , 

*s Bridge, and Island Bridge. Beer Is extensively The river and port were vested to the corporation in 
lueed: and Messrs. Guinness and Darcy export large 1220, by a charter of Hen. 111. Admiralty Jurisdiction 
atltles of porter to Great Britain and foreign coun- between Arklow, S., and the Nanny Water, N., was 
I: there are also several distilleries. A few iron- granted by Elizabeth. In 1707, It was empowered to 
idrles are employed chiefly in executing orders de- erect a baflast-office, the annual expenses of which were 
iding immediate attention. Cabinet-making Is carried 4,400/., at an average of 13 years, from 1753 to 1780. In 
largely, as are the various trades required to meet 17B3, the management of the office was committed to a 
demands of a large and concentrated population. new board, with control over the ballastagc, tonnage, 
he decay of manufactures to Dublin has been the wherries, quayage, and pilotage of the port, including the 
ect of much irrelevant discussion. The truth is, that harbours or Dunleary, now Ktogstown. and Dalkey. 'I'he 


foundries are employed chiefly in executing orders de¬ 
manding immediate attention. Cabinet-making Is carried I 
on largely, as are the various trades required to meet 
the d e mands of a large and concentrated population. 

The decay of manufactures in Dublin has been the 
subject of much irrelevant discussion. The truth is, that 


subject of much irrelevant discussion. The truth is, that harbours of Dunleary, now Ktogstown, and Dalkey. 'I'he 
It has no single requisite for their successful prosecution, total receipts of the board for 20 years, flrom 1814 to 
being without coal, and without the command of water- 1834, were 640,007/., and the expenditure, 0.50,047/.; 


being without coal, and without the command of water- 1834, were 640,007/., and the expenditure, 0.50,047/.; 
power. To suppose that its manufactures should ever being an average of 32,300/. and 32,802/. per ann. each, 
rival, or be able to withstand the competition of those and exhibiting a total deficit of 10,040/. 
of Manchester, Glasgow, or Birmingham, would be Vessels of largo burden are prevented from entering 
absurd. They never had any letter or more solid the river by a bar at its mouth, with but 5 ft. w«iter at 
foundation than protecting duties; and the moment spring ebbs. 'I'o remove this obstacle, walls have been 
these were repealed, and the Irish people permitted fully built on both sides the river; that on the N. bank 
to supply themselves with the cheaper and better pro- called the North Bull, extends only 1,200 feet; but that 
ducts of Great Britain, the flimsy ana exotic fabric fell to on the 8. bank, or South Bull, projects 3| in. into the 
pieces. sea, being built about half way, in the form of a broad 

'rhe wholesale provision markets are held in Smlthficld, road, to the Pigeon-house Fort, and thence to its extremity 
Spitalflelds, and Kevin Street. Smithfield market, which by a broad wail of solid masonry. These strueturcs not 
is within the civic jurisdiction, is held on Monday and having produced the desired efi'oet, a harbour was formed 
Thursday for cattle, and on Tuesday and Saturday for totheN. of the Peninsula of Howth in 1807, at an expense 
hay and straw. A pig-market is held in the vicuiity. of upwards 420,000/., enclosing a basin of 52 acres; but 
Spitalflelds and Kevin Street markets are In the manor ilp^tog been found inadequeate to aflbrd sufficient pro¬ 
of St. Sepulchre: the principal commodities sold in both ^Setion to the trade, another has been constructed at 
are bacon, butter, and potatoes ; and in the latter hay and Kingstown, then Dunleary, enclosing a basin of 200 
straw. A wholesale ush-market is held in Boot Lane ; acres, with water sufficient to float vessels of 800 tons at 
one for potatoes, fowl, and eggs, and another for fruit in ebb tide. Tlie packets from Dublin to l.iverpool and 
the neighbourhood. A corn-market, held by the corpo- Holyhead s.*!!! hence, and it is connet'.ted with the city by 
ration on Mondays and Thursdavs. in Thomas-street. was a railway 6 m. lone, constructed at an expense of about 


ration on Mondays and Thursdays, in Thomas-street, was 
discontinued when tli»3 bullding'in which it was held was 
taken down to widen the street. Its business is now car- 


a railway 6 m. long, constructed at an expense of about 
24U,0(H)/., or^40,00(1/. per mile. 'Fhc railway was opened 
at the close of 1834, since which period it has been used 


ried on by a joint stock company, to a building erected for chiefly for passengers, and promises to be an advantageous 

▲t____ T% _I. _ A.t ___ J- _a-I 1 _ I _ .. 


tho purpose on Burgh Quay, where the grain is Bold by 
•ample. The retail markets are all private property, but 


investment. There arc four lights within Dublin Bay ; 
one on the extreme point of liowth; the second and 


their management is under the control of the officers of third at the extremities of the S. «uul N. walls ; and tho 
the jurisdiction in which they are held; those to the city fourth, a revolving light, .at the entrance to Kingstown 
being under tho lord mayor, who also regulates the assize harbour. The bay, wiiich measures 0 m. at its entrance. 


of bread. 

The inland trade of Dublin has been greatly promoted 
by the Grand and Royal canals, both of wiiich terminate 
to the city, and communicate with the sea through the 
Lifiby. {See Ikrlanp.) The quantity of goods conveyed 
to and from the metropolis by these cau^s in the years 
undernamed, was: — 



Grand Canal. 

Hoyal Canal. 

Tont. 

Tons. 

14X,(ni2 

108,933 

*13,774 

1*9,844 

190,387 

so 

5:2 

3* 9. 


between the Bailey or E. point of Howth, N. to Bray 
llt'ad, S., and nearly the same distance E. to the city, is 
miicli admired ior the hr.iuty of ‘its scenery, particularly 
along its S. coast; hut tiie N. and S. sano^banks render 
its navigation very dang(>i't)us in stormy weather. 

'Fhe extent of the trade of Dublin jiort may be inferred 
ftom the following table of llic number and tonnage of 
foreign vessels,whicli entered in tlic years uiidei-statra> 


The principal commodities conveyed by the Grand Ca¬ 
nal in 1831 were,—stone, 22,000 tons ; turf, 48,000 tons; 
manure, 25,000 tons ; bricks, 27,(M)0 tons ; grain, flour, 
and meal, .52,600 tons ; and miscellaneous articles, 35,600 
tons. 

Banking business is transacted by the Bimk of Ireland, 
established to 1783; the Hiberuinii Joiiir Stock Com- 



Tho cross-channel trade, except that of coal, is now 
carried on chiefly by steamers, w itich sail principally to 


Banking business is transacted by the Bimk of Ireland, Holyhead and Wverpool; but psirtly also to London, 
established to 1783; the Hiberuinn Joiiir Stock Com- Cork, Belfast, Ac. Coals nay a duty of 4d. per 

pany, 1824; and by the Provincial, the Agricultural and *7"’ imposed to coroiicnsatc* the coalineters. whose ser- 
Comracrclal, tho National, and the Royal Joint Stock 7?''® been rendered nearly uniu*ce8sary by a late 

banks, opened in 1825,1834,1834, and 18M; three private regulation allowing coal to be sold either by weight or 
banking houses, and two savings’ banks. 'Fhe aflhirs of miwure. , -.. . , , . 

the B«ik of Ireland arc mniTagcd by a governor, who customs’ duties, in 1836, was 

must hold 4,000/. stock; a deputy governor, with 3,000/.; ®JA356/; in 1837, 7J3,545/. 


and 15 directors, with 2,0(K)/. each. It is the place of de¬ 
posit for all government itayments. 'i'he buildings, for¬ 
merly tho Irish parliament house, form a quodrangtb, 
standing on an area of 1| acre, presenting three fronts; 
that to tiio E. of the Corinthian order, and those to the 
8. and W. of the Ionic. 'I'hey are much admired, and 
the whole forms the finest pile of buildings in the city. 
It has a very ingenious system of steam machinery for 
prlnUng tho bank notes, so as to render frauds extremely 
difficult. A statue of Geo. III. occupies the spot on 
which the throne stood in the former House of Lords, 
now tlie directors' board-room. 

An exriiange was erected in 1767, in the centre of the 
city, partly by a parliamentary grant, and partly by sub¬ 
scription. The merchants held their meetings to it until 
1796, when the greater fat'ilities affurdml by the Com¬ 
mercial Buildings in College Green indueed them to 
transfer their dealings thither; and the excliange has 
been since nearly useless. The 'building presents a flue 
specimen of Grecian architecture, and eontaius peiles- 
trian statues of Goo. 111., Grattan, the celebrated orator, 
and Dr. Lucas. 

The mercantile society of the Owzcl Galley, for de- 
cidlQg <Ui|iutes relative to shipping and mercantile deal- 


Account of the total estimated Value of tlie various 
Articles exported from Dublin in 1835, specifying tho 
Quantities of the principal Articles. 


Quantity. 



Com, Meal, and Flour 
PravlKiona - - - 

Potatuea . . . 

Fcathun, Flax, Tow, and 
CupiKir Ore 

Linen Vam • - ■ 

Henan . > . 

Woof 

Woollen Manufiwturei 
CoUon do. • 

Linen . . . 

Sidrits 

Heer • « - . 

Illdca and Calf-ekins, raw - 
Kggs . • . . 

Cows and Oxen 
llorws 

Sheep . . . 

Hwa 

Other ArUcIes 


097 .*C3 cwt. 

Ttms. <hvf. 
34,863 3 

119,414 — 

3,970 14 

3,0*0 — 

181 0 

1,960 ^ 

98 0 

181 ~ 

0 4 

88 — 

4 8 

496,384 Ibi. 

**1 1* 

117,8.3* yda. 

19 1* 

1.*68,3*0 — 

*11 7 

10,908,000 - 

1,8*8 0 

lAO,.390galh. 

67* 3 

2.448,99* - 

10,933 0 

10,733 no. 

393 16 

11,690,000 - 

417 10 

30,88* head 

1C.9(>0 13 

1*1 ^ 

60 10 

68.833 .. 

*.080 9 

41,3*1 — 

*,734 14 

• 

■ 
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Account of the total estimated Value of the various | each having a place of worship; besides which, there are 


Articles imported into Dublin in 1836 , specifying the 11 chapels attached to friartos or nunneries. The 
Quantidos of the principal Articles. number of clergpnen and places of worship in Dublin 

- f - are as followClergymen, Established Church1 arch- 

ArUclM. Quantity. Value. bishop, 11 dignitaries, 33 prebendaries, 12 rectors, 3 vicars, 

" ' "" "' — ' iT ' ' 82 curates, 25chaplains; total 107. Rom. Cath.1 arch- 

Coaiii, Culm, and Cinders . 349.s.iotons 844.461 bishtm, 4 dignitaries, 2 archdeacons, 20 prebendaries, 
Wooj. Mnhogany . • 4i» — * 10,695 9 pamh priests, 47 curates, 6 chaplains, 6 Jesuits, 39 regu- 

Otun, Mesh and Flour • 314,891 owu. 147,588 lars: total 132. Presbyterians, 9; Disscnters, 17; Jews, 

• - - - 8.918 — 1. Total clergy of every religions persuasion, 26G; 

: : : 7?2;55J ^^Ich number, If equally fflstrlbuted among the popula; 

CofilM .... 838,160 — 48^48 tion, would fumish a religious instructor to every 900 

. 8,319,600 — A 28 , 6 M Bouls, or to every 150 families. The places of worship 

PrtSy*riiiT " ' ' ^iS'oS are, — Established Church'.—cathctlrals, 2; parish 

. ; : iwiSS'S: * illJm Churche8,20;episconalchapels,10;chapels attached to 

HptritsiBrtttoh) . . 174,800 -. 58,860 asylum8,2; to tiospltals, 5; to schools, 3: t(^l, 42. 

Otluar Articles ... - 8,788,166 Rom. Cath.:—parish chapels, 9 ; friaries, 6; monas- 

A AW terles, 2; Jesuits, 1; convents, 8 : total 20. Dissenters: 

--- —Presbyterians, 4; Indciicndcnts, 4; Methodists, 6; 

The e«»] busineu of the port 1. carried on at the *;> 1 *, 

cuitom-houK, a very extenrive and magnificent atruc- km? 

ture, capable, in fact, of serving as a custom-house for the ^in 

empire, on the N. side of the river, near its mouth. 'The u 

transfer of part of the business to London, In consequence ® 

of the union of the British and Irish boards of cSstoms .hk ^ 

and excise, havins render^ areat cart of the buildlnii 9/Street, considered 


^ArUcles. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

. Coals. Ctilm, and Cinden • 
Wood. MahOKvnv . • 

Com, If oak and Flour 

Hopt • V ■ • 

Sugar ... 

Cofibe ... 

Tea .... 

Tobacco ... 

Seeds, Flax 

Wines 

Spirits iBrtttsh) 

Other Articles 

349,830 tons 

465 — 

314,891 owU. 
8,918 — 
38,738 — 
766,944 lbs. 

- 838,160 ^ 
8,319,600 
1,947,180 — 

41,594 bush. 
1.57,360 galls. 
174,800 - 

Total 

L. 

844,461 
10,695 
147,688 
81,460 
108,449 
47,.381 
48,548 
588,660 
316,407 
84,956 
«• 94,416 

58,860 
8,788,166 

4.4.30,381 


building are a floating dock and extensive stores, whi 


Dublin was the seat of a university so early os 1820, 
but the institution gradually declined, in consequence of 


were materially iigurcd by a fire in 18.34, but have slndC ‘he mstitu^ graciuaiiy ^ or 

been in a great measure restored. The business of the 2?! v 

post-office is transacted In a largo and stately building 
111 Sackville Street: Us revenue, in 1835, was (19,862; 

in'?!) 70 563* 1837 70 070 Allhallows, applied to this purpose by the cor- 

Thtrti*ii ^all coacjie. imd five mail car. leave Dublin Pj?ryi °n. to whi ch It kad gr^ at the 
dailv. The nennv iiost has 37 deliveries within the Cir- monasteries. It consisted originally of a provost, 

cular Road, and the twopenny iiost 176 throughout the M5*^7n'*irhoUrB'^*h^^^ 

district within Sin.ofthe city. Numerous steam-packets, senior, and 18 junior fellows, and 70 scholars, Asides 
currying the mail, ply daily between Dublin and Holy- wiiom there arc 16 profi^sors, and 3 lecturers, with m- 
heiid and between it and Livernool ^ sistants, all endowed. Tlie governing body consists of a 

DJblin is the seat of Jn archUhop’s sec, and of the 5f 

second of the archlcniscopal provinces into which ® Thn^i^rW 

Ireland is now divided. The provincial jurisdiction *”* Til® 


ricxor iiiandeiogh, which was incorporated with it in 
1214, includes the counties of Dublin and Wicklow, 
and part of Kildare. On the demise of the Bishop of 
Kildare, that see is also to be united to it. The landed .'ll® 


The examinations, which are 
Latin. The university dcrixes 


s^s-%h.?uSs.r„rtL«f,;hVr«^^^ 

is that of Strongbow, Earl of Pembroke. St. Patrick's SoSJf®SJ hJii ! 

Cathedral, in the valley, S. of Christ Church, also con- fJJfS?’ 2? 
tains some remarkable monuments. The chapters of SSS a® ® 

and Installations of the Knights of St. Patrick, Sre hold Srf, r wifi; 

in it- The citv contains 20 narlshes nr nnrts of nurishes. suburb. 1 he College of Phjsicians is conmctcdy with 


No. of 
Houses. 

Annual 

Value. 

Ministers’ 

Money. 


L. 

L. •. d. 

8,860 

184,865 

1,08615 4 

1,076 

.38,598 

.330 3 .3| 

785 

56,818 

58818 5| 

731 

46,088 

589 15 1 

891 

9.846 

118 9 3 

814 

11,608 

800 8 OA 


founded in 1784. 'I'hc incorporated company of apothe¬ 
caries has established courses of lectures in pharmacy 
and other branches of mi*dical science, at their hall in 
Henry Street. There are also severfll private medical 
and surgical schools, much frequented by students. 

The chartered scientiPc and literary societies are—tho 
Royal Dublin Soeiety, for the promotion of the useful 
arts, having professorships in botany, chemistry, and ex¬ 
perimental philosophy; drawing schools, a library, a mu¬ 
seum, and a large botanic garden: tlio Royal Irish Aca¬ 
demy, founded in 1786, fur the eiicoiirugcmcnt of abstract 
science, polite literature, and antiquities, with a small 
but increasing library, containing a good collection of Irish 
MSS., and a museum: it has published nearly 20 vols. of 
Transactions. The Royal Hibernian Academy, founded in 
1823, for the encouragement of the polite arts, meets in a 
building erected for its use, at an expense of lajXKtf., and 
presented to it by the late Francis Johnston, architect. 
An annual exhibition of the works of native artists takes 
place annually. All these institutions receive grants of 
public money, the amount of which for a series of years 
is stated in a subsequent table. The principal Ubrailes, 
besides those already noticed, are Marsh’s er 8t. Patrick*f 
Library, near the catlicdral of that name, and the Dublin 
Library, confined exclusively to subscribers. There are 
smaller collections of books, none of which are open to 
the public, at St. Patrick Dun’s Hospital, Stoeven’s Hoso 
I pltai, the Royal Hospital, Christ Church, ai^ the Pres- 
According to tho Rom. Cath. ecclesiastical arrange- liyterian meeting-house at Strand Street. The unchar- 
ments, these 20 parishes are consolidated into 9 unions, | tered societies for science, literature, and the fine arts, 


the following tabla The first 14 of the parishes, 
and St. I’atrick’s liberty, are to the S. of the river ; the 
remaining 6 to the N. 


Ht. l’»*ter*s 
St. Mark's • 

St Anne’s 

8t. Andrew’s 

St. .fohn’s 

St. WerbnrKh’s 

St. Uriel’s 

St. Midiael’s - 

St. Nirholos’ (within) 

St. Nicholas' (without) 

St. Audran’s 

St. Calherlne'B (pt.) 

St. Luke's 
St. JamesV (pt.) 

St. Patrick’s Ub. 

St. Thomasls 
St. Oeomi'a • 

St. Ma^s . 

St. MichanV 
HI. Paul's • 
Grangc-gonnan (pt.) 


886 4 1] 
50 5 111 
.38 0 7} 
807 18 6S 
880 IS 111 
395 3 10 
















Dublin. 


ciety. wbieh h« a haadiome garden in the rbcmix rara i 
the Hortieidtaral, 'which maintains an annual show of 
flowera and fruit: the Anlcultural, with an annu^ show 
of cattle i the Hlstori^ for historical and poliU^ dls* 
cusslon; the Civil Engineers' societies; the Naturd 
Histonr Society; and the Mechanics' Institute, formed 
in 18g7. There are 21 newspapers. S daily. 6 three times 
a week, and 12 weekly, and several monthly inwlnes. 

The model schools of the Board of National Education 
and of the Kildare-place Society are hold at their re¬ 
spective establishmenU. Schools, on the foundation of 
Erasmus Smith, are founded on the Coombe and in St 
Mark's parish. Most of the parishes and congregations 
have free schools attached to them. The total number 
of schools maintained by grants of public money or vo¬ 
luntary contributions is about 200; the total number of 
pupils is about 16,000. who are educated, and partly 
clothed and maintained, at an expense of 30.0001. 

The principal charitable institutions which maintain 
as well as educate orphans and destitute children are — 
the Foundling Hospital, founded in 1020, for the reception 
of destitute Infants from all parts of Ireland, who are sent 
to the counties of WidLlow and Carlow to be nursed, and 
at a proper age are brought back to the central esta¬ 
blishment. where they are educated and ultimately ap¬ 
prenticed to trades. The institution Is supported wholly 
by grants of public money; but the iidurious eflbct of 
these institutions on public morals, and the waste of life 
whlcb they occasion, having been fully demonstrated, 
measures are now in progress for reducing and finally 
closing the establishment,so that destitute children may be 
maintained by their respective parishes. King Charles’s, 
or the Bluo-Coat Hospital, a large and handsome range 
of buildings, maintains about 100 boys, the sons of 
reduced citlsens. Tine Hibernian Society, in the Phoenix 
Park, was founded for soldiers* children; the Marine 
School, on the S. £. quay, for sailors' children; the 
Protestants' Orphan Society; and the Female Orphan 
House, N. Circular Road, for femalo orphans. The 
principal institutions for the relief of disease and ac¬ 
cidents are. Steeven's Hospital, near Kllmaluham ; 
Sir Patrick Dun's; the Meath Hospital, which is also 
the county infirmary; the City Hospital; Jervis Street 
Infirmary: St Mark's and Ann's; tho Westmoreland 
Lock emd Nottervllle Hospital; the hospital for incur¬ 
ables ; two fever hospitals, one in Cork Street, the 
other on the N. Circular Road; and 10 lying-in hospitals, 
of which that in -Rutland Square is the principal. At¬ 
tached to this last-named is a fine suite of apartments 
and an enclosed garden or pleasure-ground for public 
amusements, the profits of wnlch contribute to the main¬ 
tenance of the institution. There are 10 dispensaries, 
supported partly by parliamentary grants and partly by 
private contributions. The institutions for cases of 
mental derangement are the District Richmond Lunatic 
Asylum, for the city and county, and for Louth. Meath, 


I Swift's Hospital, supported chiefly by the founder's b»> 
quest; an asylum near Donuybrook; and fi privide insti¬ 
tutions. At the commencement of 1888, there were in the 
District Lunatic Asylum 284 patients (166 males and 149 
females), who were supported at an annual expense of 
4850/.; average. 17/. 6s. each. The number in St Patrick’s 
in the same year was 140 (60 male, 80 female); in the lu¬ 
natic wards of the House of Industry, 474; and in the asy-^ 
lum at Donnybrook. and the other private institutioiiB. 
150: total in the asylums of Dublin, both public and pri¬ 
vate. 1,067. The chief asylum for the aged and impotent 
is the House of Industry, established in 1778. and sup¬ 
ported wholly by grants of public money. Its buildings, 
yards, and gardens, extend over an area of 11 acres, 'rae 
institution is arranged in six departments, which, in 1839, 
were occupied as follows:— 

No. 

1 Aged and infirm , • - - . 941 

2 I(Uots and incurable lunatics • - - 473 

I 3 Fever hospital - • - . . 144 

4 Chronic hospital .... -82 

5 Surgical hospital .... 120 

I 6 Confined mendicants - - - - 30 

I Servants and nurses, selected from the paupers 140 

Total. 

The expenditure for the year was 21,146/., being, on 
an average, at the rate of 11/. per head nearly. 
jjgThe Mendicity Association, on Usher's Quay, was 
^Kened for supplying paupers with employment and 
food, but not fudging; it is supported wholly by volun¬ 
tary contributions. The number of inmates, and the 
annual expenditure, at periods at 6 years' distance from 
each other, were: — 


Expenditure. 


Average |ier 
Jlead. 





mmm 


The lowest average cost of each pauper in any year, 
from the commencement, was 31. 6». Id., the highest 
5/. 14s. 2|d.; general average, 41. 5s. 8|d. The fluctu- 
ations in the expenditure arose chiefly from variations 
in the price of potatoes. 

The minor asylums for age, debility, and want, arc 
numerous. There are 2 for the blind, the Iliehmond. 
in Sackvillo Street, for males; the Molyneux. in Peter 
Street, for females: the inmates in each contribute to 
their maintenance by their labour. There arc 2 
houses of refbge for females of good character, and 10 for 
penitent prostitutes. 

The following table shows the amount of public mon^ 
granted to the literary and charitable institutions of the 
city during the last eight years for which returns have 
been published:— 


InnTUTioiis. 


Literartf. 

National Education 
Royal Dublin Society 
Royal Irish Academy 
Royal Hibernian Academy 

Charitable, 
House of Industry 
Foundling Hospital 
Female Orphan Hospital 
Marine Society 
Lock Hospital 
Lying-in Hospital 
Steen's Hospital 
Fever Hospital 
Incurable 



The places of wblic amusement are few, ana not much 
encouraged. The Theatre Royal, Hawkins Street, is a 
large concern, and under excellent management. A 
minor theatre in Abbey Street has lately been burnt. 
An eouestrian circus in the same street is opened occa- 
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nnmerous. The principal are the Kildare Str^, Sack- 
ville Street, United Service, the Beefsteak and the 
Friendly Brothers. A yacht club holds an annual re- 
g^at Kingstown. 

The environs of the city in every direction are very 
beautiful; the view of the valley of the Llflby from the 
rising groups on the S. boundary of the county com- 
tivated lands inclining to the sea- 

itudded with numerous seats and 


grounds on the S. boundary of the county com- 




t tiie bay with the hills of Kllliney on the one 


side, and the city spread out on the other; the Hill of 
Howth, Lambay, and Ireland's Eye, in the back ground; 
and. in clear weather, the Mourne mountains in the 
remote distance, present a landscape of superior tranquil 
beauty. The external appearance of the city itself is 
equally striking. The main avenues to it. particularly 


large dwelling-houses; the public buildings, both civil 
and ecclesiastical, numerous, as compared with the sise of 
the city, mostly of elegant architecture, and placed in 
imposing points of view. But this description is not 
applicable to every part. A line drawn N. and S. 
through Dublin Castle would divide the cite into two 
parts, extremely dlflbrent in appearance. Tim E.. in 
which are the residences of tne more wealthy class, 
eontains most of the public buildings, all the squares 
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and itreett of fashionable resort, both for atnuiement barefooted throurt the dl/, as a penance for a violent 
and trade: the W.. once the seat of manufactures, and outr^ comltted by the dtlsmis in St. Fatrlck*s Church, 
the emporium of the inland trade, is now in a state of In 1584. Lord Thomas FitsTCrald. having rebelled against 
dilapidation and extreme destitution. Henry VIII.. laid siege to the city, on wnich occasion his 

A love of convivial enjoyments pervades all ranks, batteries were mounted at Preston's Inns, now almost in 
The habits of the higher and middle classes are sodal its centre; but the obstinate resistance of the dtliens. 
to a degree often bordering on profusion. Letters of who burnt great part of the S.W. suburb to check his 
introduction from strangers are the never<falling har- approach, compelled him to raise the siege. In 1583. a 
bingers of rounds of dinner parties, evening entertain- dispute between two of the Irish family of O’Conor was 
ments. assemblies, balls, and suppers. The dinner decided by wager of battle in the castle, before the lords 
hour varies from 5 to 7, and scarcely any business is justices and council. About the same time, the king's 
transacted afterwards. Neither do the dally occupations exchequer, which was kept between College Green and 
commence at an early hour in the morning. The courts the castle, was plundered by a party of Irish from the 
of justice seldom meet before eleven, and generally close mountains. During the civil wars of 1641. the battle of 
before 4. Dancing is a favourite amusement; cards are Rathmlnes, in which the Duke of Ormond was totally 
every year getting less fashionable. Jaunting cars, both defeated by the garrison of Dublin, was fought in the 
open and covered, carrying 4 persons, supply the place neighbourhood. A mint for the colnam of brass money 
of the London cabriolets, and have wholly supplanted was established in 1689 by James II. The Grand Canal 
hackney-coaches. The appearance of the lower classes, was commenced in 1765. A penny ])ost-office was opened 
particularly in the W. division of the city, exhibits, we in 1773. In 1778. the first regiment of Dublin volunteers, 
regret to say. every Indication of wretchedness. The arrayed for the defence of the kingdom against the 
habitations are mean and neglected; their clothes tat- threatened invasion by the French, appmued under arms, 
tered; and they seem as if they maintained a constant The Royal Canal, to the N. of Dublin, was commenced 
stnigglo with poverty: but, despite all this, there is a in 1789. The first steam-engine was set up in 19D1; next 
light-neartedncBS about them that not only enables them year the buildings of the House of Commons took fire, 
to bear up under the pressure of want, but which, by while the members were assembled, and were completely 
rendering them comparatively insensible to its existence, burnt down: the cause of the fire was never clearly ascer- 
paralyses their eflbrts to improve their condition, and talned. I’he insurrections of 1798 and 1803 form part 
makes them contented with the abject poverty in which of the general history of the island. A Jubilee was cele- 
they live. They are equally fond of amusement as their |brated in 1809, in commemoration of George 111. having 
sui>erlors; equally ready to Indulge in dance and song. Entered on the 60th year of his reign. The commence- 
liitoxlcation is less frequent than formerly, and the ment of 1R14 was marked by a heavy fall of snow, which 
spirit of riot and turbulence, which not many years since rendered the streets nearly impassable for three weeks, 
was the all but Invariable consequence of restive meet- In 1816, the first stoam-p^ket sailed from the harbour, 
ings, is rapidly subsiding,—a change partly owing to a In 1818, Dublin was visited by the Grand Duke Michael 
stricter and better system of police, and partly to the of Russia, and by the Archduke Maximilian of Austria, 
moral influence of an improved state of society. Severid and in 1821 1^ George IV.: the latjer landed on his 
meetings arc held annually in the neighbourhood, osten- birth-day at Howth. Ho was most rapturously wel- 
siblv for the transacting or business, but in reality almost corned ; and It might have been supposed, were the de- 
solely for festive purposes. The most celebrated is clarations and speeches made on such occasions of the 
Donnybrook fair, in August, which formerly continued smallest value, that his visit was to be the commencement 
for a fortnight, but which is now properly restricted to of a new sra, and that faction and party strife were never 
a week. The fairs of Kathfarnham, Palmerstown, and more to disturb the public tranquillity. In 1834, the 
Fingkuuare of the same character, but in a minor de- railway between Dublin and Kingstown, the only one 
gree. The family expenses of tlie middling classes are hitherto (1839) completed in Ireland, was opened; and 
much the same as in London, with the exception of in 1835, the British Association for the Improvement of 
rents of houses, or lodgings, which are considerably Science held its annual meeting in Dublin, when it was 
higher, as compared with the accommodations. Butcher^ entertained with the characteristic hospitality of the 
meat is rp.'isonablc, and of excellent quality; fowl abun- countiy. {Communication from JJubHn.) 
dant; fish not so plentiful or cheap as might be expected DUBNO, a town of European Russia, govern. Volhy* 
from the vicinity of .an extended line of coast well stocked nia, on the Irwa, 36 m. N.E. Brody. Pop. 7,000. ? It 
with fish. Excellent coal is supplied, principally from belongs to the princes Lubomirski, on whom its state 
'Whitehaven, in Cumberland, at little more than half the reflects no credit, being ill built, with narrow, crooked, 
liondon price; turf, brought down by both canals, sup- and uiipaved streets. . 

plies a cheap species uf fuel for the lower classes. Con- DUDLEY, a town and pari. bor. of England, in a 
sidcriiig tlic many advantages enjoyed by Dublin, in detached part or enclave of the co. of Worcester, sur- 
belng the scat of the local government, and of the rounded on all sides by Staffordshire, m. W. by N. 
superior courts of justice, and the university; in the Birmingham. The par. of Dudley, the limits of which 
fertility of the adjoining districts; its excellent commu- arc identical with those of the pari, bor., contains 3,930 
nications, both by road conveyance and inland navigation, acres ; and had, in 1831,23,043 inhab. and 4,326 inhabited 
with the still more fertile districts in the Interior; in its houses. It consists principally of a long street, with a 
cross-channel trade, and steam communication with the church at each end; the houses are generally good, and 
principal ports of Great Britain, and from the influx of the streets paved, macadamised, and lighted with gas. 
stnangers; neither tlie town, nor the condition of the St. Thomas’s church, rebuilt in 1819 at an expense of 
inhabitants, has been nearly so much improved as might 23,000f., is a fine Gothic structure, with alofty conspicuous 
have been expected. Diffbrent theories have been, and spire; and two Others are now (1839) in the course of 
may be, formed to explain this. We believe that it prin- being erected. 

cipally originates in the character of the population ; but A chapel of ease has recently been erected, and there 
it would lead us too far to inquire into the circumstances are places of worship for R. Cath., Methodists, Baptists, 
by which it has been formed. Independents, Unitarians, and Quakers. It has a gram- 

The principal events in the history -of Dublin are mar-school founded in the reign of Ells., and endowed 
identified with that of the island in general, and are with land worth above 300/. a year. The number of seho- 
therefore to be found in the article Ihelanu. But a few lars averages about 30 or 4«). There is a charity school for 
facts maybe stated with respect to it. In 1169, it was clothing and educating 40 girls, and a charity for clothing 
taken by storm by the English, under Richard de Clare, 7 poor men, established in 1819. A school was also 
better known by the name of Strongbow; and the Danes, founded in 1732, for clothing and educating 50 hoys, cx- 
who two years after laid siege to it with a numerous elusive of about 200 not on the foundation. There is 
naval and land armament, were defeated with the loss of likewise a blue-coat school, where 230 boys are educated, 
their leader, and forced to raise the siege. This was their and a school of industry. 1'he Unitarians have a school 
last a tte mpt to recover the dominions they once held in for girls, and there are Sunday schools attached to the 
Ireland. In 1172, Henry II. landed, and held his court several places of worship. There are several book so- 
here in a temporary building erected outside the town, cieties, and a well supported subscription library, 
which was too small to afflird suitable accommodations Dudley is a principal scat of the iron tr.'tde; Its vi- 
for the monarch and his retinue. In 1205, the castle was cinity furnishing inexhaustible supplies of coal and iron 
erected, and four years after, the citizens were unexpect- ore; while the canals, with which it is connected, afford 
edly attacked while amusing themselves in Cullen’s the means of readily conveying Its products to all the 
Wood, now a suburb, by a party of Irish from the great markets of the ^plre. The inhabitants are prin- 
'Wicklow mountains, and forced to seek the protection of cipally engaged in nail-making, which is the staple trade 
the fortifications, after the loss of many lives. In 1210, of the town, mining, the smelting of Iron ore. and the 
King John held his court in Dublin, and almut the same manufacture of flint glass. Exclusive of nails, a great 
time the first bridge was built acrossthe Llffey. In 1316, variety of iron implements are mwlc here. In IMl, the 
Edward Bruce wiw repulsed in an attempt to take Dub- coal mines employed 800 men, and 870 were employed at 
lin. It jvas twice visited by Richard IL, who took his nailers, in which business great numbers of females are 
final deiYrture from it in 1399, the year of his dethrone- alro employed. , 

ment and death. In 1486, the citizens declared for The class of workmen comprises engineers, able 
Lambert Simnel and crowned him in Christ Church, mechimics of almost every description, such as pattern 
About the same time, the mayor was compelled to walk makers, carpenters, first-rate masonst founders, men of 
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grsat ideiiea for working the Iron-itone, coni, and many 
othen. Some of the perions employed will earn ISfar. a 
weA, and othen 92i, An able-bodlM labourer, ^th no 
partknlar ikUl. will receive, perhape, Sr. Sd. a day. A 
man engaged In the Iron-stone pits, will get 2f. 6d. a day; 
In the com pit, gt. 6d. and 2 quarts of beer; the men em¬ 
ployed in the flimaces get about 30s. a week. A car^nter 
will get from 8s. to 4s, a day; a blacksmith 2s. 4d. to 
gf. 6tf.; a maM>n from 2s. 6d. to 8s. Gd.; a founder or 
moulder from 2s. Gd. to 4s. a day. Boys arc employ^ In 
the pita and mines to attend to the fires, and various light 
Jobs about the (brnaces, to fill the boxes, barrows, Ac. for 
the men; they obtain from 3s. to 7s. and Hs. a week wages. 
The price'Of coal In this district varies from 4s. to 8s. 
and l(Js. a ton: the men engaged in the works, fti*. are 
supplied with the coal at prime cost. The custom mostly 

is, to pay the men by the ton: some masters, however, 
pay them by the day. It takes a good deal of time to 
make a man a collier. He is first apprenticed to a person, 
himself a collier, cither his father or fellow workman. 
The labour is severe, and the workmen generally live 
upon good food. 

A mayor and other oflBcers are annually appointed by 
the lord of the manor, but the town is within the juris¬ 
diction of the county magistrates, who hold petty sessions 
every Monday. A court baron is held every 3 weeks, for 
the recovery of debts under 40s. In the !tad Edward I. 
DudlOT sent 2 members to the H. of C.; but the privilege 
was afterwards withdrawn, and the town remained unre¬ 
presented till the passing of tlio Reform Act, when the 
right to send 1 member to the H. of C. was conferred on 

it. lle^stered electors in 1837, 844 ; all 10/. house¬ 
holders. The returning oflicer is appointed by the sheriff 
of the county. 

To a stranger, for the first time approaching the town 
at night, the appearance presented by the numerous fires 
rising from the frimaces, forges, and collieries, is particu¬ 
larly Imposing, their lurid glare Illuminating the coun¬ 
try for.a considerable distance round. At Queen's 
Cross the coal in the mines is in a state of ignition ; and 
the smoko or gas maybe seen issuing from the interstices 
of the rock. These subterraneous fires generally con¬ 
tinue until the fuel which supplies them is nearly ex¬ 
hausted. This phenomenon has been observed, more or 
less, in the neighbourhood, for upwards of a century. At 
UusscU Hall a stratum of from 2!i to 80 ft. of argillaceous 
substances, lying between the upper stratum of coal and 
the surface of the earth, has been tr.msmutcd into a 
species of stone by the heat arising from these subter¬ 
ranean fires. 

In the Saxon times a strong castle was built here, which 
has since undergone many vicissitudes. In 1644, it with¬ 
stood a siege; and the occurrence of a fire in 17.'i0, com¬ 
pleted its destruction. Its ruins, which are very exten¬ 
sive, stand on an elevated situation, and command very 
fine and extensive views. 

One of the most striking objects of curiosity at Dudley 
consists of the remarkable developement of the mountain 
limestone in the hills under ana immediately adjoining 
the castle. The peculiar stratification incident to a 
force acting powerfully from beneath, which has ele¬ 
vated a portion of the previously deposited beds of 
limestone, leaving them to dip on both sides from a cen¬ 
tral ridge. Is developed with great distinctness. The 
strattflcatlon of this locality is still farther exhibited Iw 
the very extensive excavations in the limestone itself: 
some of these are open, and consequently very readily 
Inspected, but the more extensive consist of long, liori- 
xontal galleries, whose extent and brilliancy can only be 
observed with the aid of torches, but which well refmy 
the labour required in gaining a view of their dark and 
secret recesses. These workings extend U ra. under the 
hill, and a canal, for the conveyance of tne produce of 
the mine, extends the greater part of this distance. Tlie 
organic remains of former races of animals are very nu¬ 
merous. Several species of MMiitei (Dudley locust) and 
erinoidea are met with not unfrequentW, and corals, 
madrepores, &c. are in great profbsion. Perhaps it may 
with justice be said, that few localities in the Kingdom 
present so many curious and Interesting subfects of ob¬ 
servation to the geologist as this. Seldom have the 
operations of nature and of art united in bringing so 
much of the secret economy of the interior of the mobe 
under the observation of the inhab. of its surface. Many 
noble seats, and sp.iciouf residences, lie within a circuit of 
a few miles of the town. At Lady wood, within the par., 
and about 2 m. from the town, is a valuable spa, pos¬ 
sessing similar qualities to the Cheltenham and Lea- 
mln^on waters, and equally efficacious for cutaneous 
diseases: here are also commodious hot and cold baths 
open to the public. There are also several chalybeate 
springs In the ncigbbouihood. The celebrated non¬ 
conformist divine, Richard Baxter, was for some time 
master of one of tho schools in the par. Dudley con¬ 
ferred tiie title of Bari upon the late Lord Ward. 
lUrkint-day, Saturday: fairs 6th May, 2d 0($., for cattle, 
dtopi J, and wool, 6th of Aug. for lambs. 
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DULCIGNO (Turk. Ofeans), a maritime town of 
Turkey In Europe (the ancient Oidnitm). prov. Alba¬ 
nia, on the Adriatic; 19 m. S.W: Scutari, lat. 41° r>3' 
60" N., lone. 19“ 11' 49" E. Pop.6,000 ? 40 m. 8.S.K. 
Cattaro. Toe town possesses a citadel and a harbour, 
has some little trado, and Is the residence of a R. Cath. 
bishop. Its inhabitants are the only natives of Allxinia 
who have a taste for a sea-faring life, or rather, perhaps, 
for piratical excursions by sea. When Sir J. Hobhouso 
visited this town in 1809, th(^ were accustomed to enter 
into the naval service of the Barbary powers, or to issue, 
**as the Illyrians did of old, from the same port of 
Olcinium, to plunder the merchant ships of all nations.’* 
{Journey through Albania^ p. 163.) 

DULWICH, a village of England, co. Surrey, hund. 
Brixton, 6 m. S. I/ondon, being a hamlet of the par. of 
Camberwell, and included in its pop. returns. It is a 

? ulet rural village, apart from any public line of road 
except that to Sydenham), and mostly consisting of 
groups of respectable mansions scattered round a large 
open area planted with avenues of trees. Here is the cele¬ 
brated Dulwich College, established in 1619, by Edward 
Allen or Alleyne, a contemporary of Jonson and Shak- 
speare, and the most celebrated tragic .'ictor of his day. 
lie endowed it with the manor ofDulwirh, and certain 
lands and tenements In the parishes of Dulwich, Lam- 
beth, and St. Botolph, Uishopgate; the ann. rev. being 
at the time R(M)/.: but at present it is very much larger. 
The college was originally built by the founder in the 
Elizabethan style, from a design of Inigo Jones; it has 
of late years been renovated and augmented, and forms 
three sides of a quadrangle, with offices, a picture-gallery, 
and a large garden. It was founded for a master, warden, 
4 fellows, 6 poor brethren, 6 sisters, 12 scholars, 6 assist¬ 
ants, and 30 out-members. According to the statutes, tho 
master and warden must each be of the blood and sur¬ 
name of Alleyne, or—in default of relatives—of the same 
surname: they must bo 21 years of age, and unmarried. 
The 2 senior fellows arc required to be of the de¬ 
gree of M.A., and unmarried; and the 2 junior 
fellows graduates In holy orders. The brethren and sisters 
must be 60 years old, and single, when admitted. On the 
death of the roaster, tho warden succeeds, and a new 
warden Is chosen by lot from amongst candidates quali¬ 
fied as above. The fellows are also chosen by lot, when 
vacancies occur. The poor brethren and sisters are 
chosen in the same mode, from tho 30 out-members, 
who must be fiarishioners of St. Saviour’s Southwark, 
St. Botolph Bisliopgate, or St. Giles Gripplcgate (10 
from each par.), and are lodged in almshouses appro¬ 
priated to the purpose: the churchwardens of the above 
pars, are rx qj^cio assistants in the government of the 
college. The Archbishop of Canterbury is visiter. A 
library was bequeathtMl to it by Edward Cartwright, a 
comic actor, who died about the end of the 17th century, 
which contained a large, curious, and unique collection 
of old plays, subsequently (and with very questionable 
propriety) assigned to Garrick In exchange for some 
modern works. A respectable collection of pictures was 
also left to the institution by tho founder, and by Cart, 
wright; and to this a most valuable and splendid addi¬ 
tion was made in IKIO by a bequest of Sir Francis Boiir. 
geois, R. A., who also left 2,000/. to build a gallery for 
their reception, and to defnay the expense of their pre¬ 
servation, Arc. This fine collection of the old masters is 
open (except on Fridays and Sundays) to the public, ad¬ 
mission tickets being obtainable by any respectable per¬ 
son, on application in London. It consists of about 300 
pictures, mostly of the cabinet size, and was formed by 
M. Dcsenfans, an eminent collector, who bequeathed 
them, on his decease, to Sir Francis: and he, in turn, to 
the widow of his friend, for life, with reversion to the 
college: a mausoleum in the college chapel contains the 
remains of Sir Francis and Desenfans. Public service 
is regularly performed there, and it serves as a chapel of 
ease to the hamlet. There is a free school in Dulwich, 
founded In 1741, by James Alleyne, then master of tho 
college, for 60 boys and 60 girls; the present revenue 
amounts to 200/. a year. There are many elegant villas 
in the vicinity; ana in summer the village is much re¬ 
sorted to by temporary visiters. 

DUMBARTON, or DUNBARTON, a marit co. of 
Scotland, consisting of two detached portions, of which 
the principal, or most westerly, lies between l.och Lo¬ 
mond on the N.E., Loch Long on the Yf, and N.W., the 
Clyde on the S., and the Milngavie bum on the F..: the 
other and much smaller portion lies on both sides the 
Forth and Clyde canal, from Cumbernauld to Kirkin¬ 
tilloch. Total area, 16.1,760 acres, of which nearly 20,000 
are water, being principally part of Loch Lomond. It 
consists mostly of lofty rugged mountains, incapable of 
cultivation; the arable lands being principally in the S. 
part of the co., between I^h Lomond and the Clyde, 
and along the Forth and Clyde canal. The low inround 
Is very fertile, and Is pretty well cultivated. Estates 
mostly large; but arable farms are rather small, and. 
even stock farms are not so largo as in most highland 
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coi. Oats and potatoetprlnclpal crops, but very good 
wheat ik also raised. Cattle in the upper parts chiefly 
of the highland breed; but in the low grounds, where dai> 
ryiug is extensively carried on, Ayrshire cows are almost 
exclusively mot with. Sheep partly black-faced, and 
partly Cheviots. Average rent of land, in 1810,7s. lOrfL an 
acre. There are mines of coal and iron, and freestone 
and limestone quarries. There are large cotton mills at 
Duntocher in this co.; and glass-making, paper-making, 
&c. are carried on to a considerable extent: there are 
extensive prinUflelds on the Levon, the only river of any 
importance. The co. returns 1 mem. to the H. of C. 
Registered electors (1838-39), 1,218. The town of Dum¬ 
barton unites with Renfrew, Rutherglen, Kilmarnock, 
and Post Glasgow, in sending a mem. to the H. of C. 
Dumbarton is divided into 12 parishes; and had, in 1831, 
3,785 inhab. houses, G,343 famnios, and 33,211 persons, of 
whom 16,321 were males, and 18,170 females. Valucti 
rent, 33,3271. Scotch. Annual value of real property, in 
1815,71,.587/. 

Dumbarton, or Dunbarton, a royal and pari. bnr. 
and 8ea-|)ort of Scotland, cap. of the above co., on the 
W. bank of the Levon, within 100 yards of its junc¬ 
tion with the Clyde, 13 m. N.W. Glasgow. Pop. 2,305. 
'I'hc town consists of one well-built street in the shape 
of a crescent, and several smaller ones. The houses are 
crowded too closely together; so that many of them are 
ill-aired. Tliere is a suburb K. of the Levon, connected 
with the burgli by a bridge of 5 arches. The chief public 
building is the par. church, a modern structure, with a 
spire and clock. There are also 2 chapels, belonging res- 
i^ctlvely to the United Associate Synod and the Uom. 
Cath. At high water, the Leven is navigalilc for large ves¬ 
sels to the quay at Dumbarton ; but not so at very low 
tides. Ibis is owing p.Trtly to a bar across the mouth of the 
river, and |>art)y to several sand-banks between the en¬ 
trance and the quay. The burgh has long been celebrated 
for its excellent educational seminaries. Sir .Tohn Smollet, 
of Bonhill, wlin was one of the eonimissioners for framing 
the articles of union between England anti Scotland, and 
a member of the Scottish parliament before that event, 
and of liie imiicrinl parliament after it, was educated 
here; as also his son. Dr. Smollet, the celebrated no¬ 
velist. Dr. Patrick Colquhoun, author of a Treatise 
on tAe Police of London, and other works, was also a native 
of this place, and received his early education here. With 
regard to manufactures, shipbuilding and ropc-maVing 
are carried on to a small extent; and it is celebrated for 
its manufacture of glass, introduced in 1770. When this 
manufacture was in its most flourishing state, in 1818, it 
employed 300 woi kmen; and in one year paid 119,000/. 
duty. At that lime there were about 2,(KK) tons of 
shipping belonging to the port. These works ceased 
for a few years; but having recently (1838) been sold 
and passed into other hands, the manufacture has been 
resumed, and promises to be as exteiisivelv carried on 
as cvf'r. Various species of manufactures aliound in the 
nciglibourhood, along the line of the l.even from Loch 
Ijomond, wiience it flows, to the Clyde, a distance of 7 m. 
Dumbarton was erected into a royal burgh by Alex. II., 
in 1222: but at or near its site there had been a still more 


ancient town, called Alcluid, the cap. of the Strathclyde 
Britons. The most important object connected with the 
place Is the castle, on a rocky eminence, at the mouth 
of the river, once surrounded by water, and resembling 
the rocky islets, the Bass and Alisa Craig. The rock on 
which it stands is about a mile in circumference at the 
base: it b.T8 two summits, the highest of which is 206 ft., 
and is a must conspicuous and interesting object from 
the Frith of Clyde and the opposite coast. The date 
of the erection of the castle is not known; but it is 
known to have been a royal fottress from a very re¬ 
mote period. Its name is Intimately connected witn the 
history of Scotland ; and it was, at different times, in the 
possession of Edward I., John Baliol, Robert Bruce, 
Queeu Mary, Charles I., and Cromwell. It is one of 
the forts that, at the tlpie of the Union, It is agreed 
should be kept in repair. Dumbarton unites with Fort 
Glasgow, Renfrew, Rutherglen, and Kilmarnock, in send. 
Ing a mem. to the H. of C.; and h^, In 1838-39, 160 
registered voters. {New Statist. Accownt qf Scot.ti Dum» 
barton ,• Chalmers's Caledonia^ ili. 900.) 

DUMBLANE, or Dunblanr, a market town and for¬ 
merly a bishop's see, Scotland, co. Perth, on the Allw, a 
tributary of tnc Forth, 4 m. N. Stirling, and 22 m. S.W. 
Perth. Pop. 1,.570. Though once a city, liaving been 
the seat of a bishop. It is now only a large village, desti¬ 
tute of importance, and consisting of a single street, with 
a few lanes. But little business is carried on, except 
what results from a weekly market and four annual 
cattle fairs. A number of strangers are attracted to 
to it in summer, owing to an excellent mineral well in its 
vicinity. It is chiefly celebrated for the remains of its 
cothedial and other episcopal edifices. The cathedral is 
pretty ^tire, but no portion of it is converted to use ex¬ 
cept the choir, which serves for the parish church. The 
dean's house is now used as the minister's manse or 
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parsonage-house. Rnliert Leighton, aftorwardi arch- 
Usliop of Glasgow, held the see of Dumblane from 1668 
to 1670. This celebrated person bequeathed his library, 
consisting of 1,400 volumes, to the cathedrid and diocese 
of Dumblanok It is still extant, and has received great 
accessions by subsequent bequests. It is open not only 
to the clergymen of the presbytery, but, on easy terms, to 
the public, llie battle of Sherilimuir, on the ]3th of No¬ 
vember, 1715, between the constitutional forces under the 
Duke of Argyle, and those of the Pretender, under tho 
Earl of Mar, was fought near this town. Though inde¬ 
cisive, tho result of the conflict was eminently favourable 
to the revolutionary establishment. {Chmnbers's Gaz.; 
Keith's Scottish BishopSt p. 170.; Murray's Life qr 
Leighton, Edln. 1828.) 

IXUMDUM, a military village and extensive canton¬ 
ment In Hindostan, prov. Bengal, 6 m. E.N.E. Calcutta. 

It Is the head-quarters of the Bengal artillery, and con¬ 
sists chiefly of several long low ranges of buildings of 
one story, ornamented with verandahs, the lodgings of 
the troops, and some small but convenient officers’ quar¬ 
ters ; the whole adjoining a large plain, used as a prac¬ 
tice ground. A battalion of European artillery is usually 
stationed here: it has a church and a free school. 

DUMFRIES, a marit. co. in the S. of Scotland, 
having S. the Solway Frith, E. Cumberland, N. Rox¬ 
burgh, Selkirk, Peebles, and Lanark, and W. Ayrshire 
and Kirkcudbright. Area, 808320 acres, of which only 
about 1.4th or l-5th jiart Is supposed to be arable. 
With the exception of Annandale and Nithsdale, that 
is of the low grounds traversed by the rivers Annan 
and Nith, the principal in the co., it Is for the most part 
mountainous; the mountains, however, are not gene- 
riUly rugged or heathy, but are mostly of an easy ascent, 
and afford good sheep pasture. This, like most otiier 
Scotch eos., has been wonderfully Improved since the 
American w'ar; and very material improvements have 
been effected within the last dozene years, principally 
through the facilities afforded by steam navigation for 
the convev .11100 of fat sheep, cattlf‘, and otiicr farm pro¬ 
duce to I.lverpool, and the consequent extension of the 
turnip culture, the introduction of bone manure, furrow 
draining, &c. Roads, fences, and farm buildings, have 
been astonishingly improved; and arc now, spelling 
generally, as good as any in the kingdom. Cattle are 
mostly of the Galloway breed; and Cheviots are rapidly 
displacing the black-faeed breed of shet'p. Hugs exten¬ 
sively raised (see next article). Property, mostly in 
very large estates: that of the Duke of Buccleugli, in 
this CO., is one of tho finest in Scotland, and the im¬ 
provements made upon it within the last few years, 
reflect equal credit on his Grace's intelligence and libe¬ 
rality. Farms in the lower districts vary from 109 to 
500 acres: in the hill district they vary from 500 to 10,000 
acres. Average rent of land, in 1810, 6f. Id. on acre. 

I There are valuable coal and lead mines in the par. of 
Sanquhar; and freestone is abundant, particularly in 
the vicinity of Dumfries. Manufactures unimportant. 
The co. is divided into 43 parishes, and sends 1 mem. to 
the H. of C. Registered clcetors in 1838-39, 1,927. The 
hors, of Dumfries, Annan, Sanquhar, and lioclimaben 
(which are the principal towns), unite with Kirkcudbright 
in sending a mem. to tho H. of C. In 1831 Duinfrieshire 
had 12,365 inhab houses, 14,006 families, and 73,770 In¬ 
hab., of whom 34,829 were males, and 38,941 femuh'S. 
Valued rent, 158,503/. Scotch. Annual value of r**al pro¬ 
perty in 181.5, 296,621/. 

Dumfries, a sea-port and pari. bor. of Scotland, rn. 
Dumfries, of which it is the cap., on the E. bank of 
the Nith, about 9 m. from its influx Into the Solway 
Frith, 64 m S. by W. Edinburgh, and 32 m. W. by N. 
Carlisle. Pop. in 1831, 8,432; inhabited houses, 1,(98; 
families, 1,888; hut, including a suburb called Mux- 
wcllton, on the opposite side of the Nith, In Kirkcud¬ 
bright, and comprised in tho pari, bor., the jiop. in 1831 
was 11,500. The town is well and handsomely, though irre- 
gularly, built: tho High Street, which stretches nearly 1 
m. in length, does not run in a straight lino, and is greatly 
obstructed at one point by a steeple, or building, in 
which tho town council holds its meetings, placed in tlie 
very centre of the street. Almost all the other streets 
lie either at right angles with the High Street, or parallel 
to it. The houses are gcnorolly built of red freestone, 
which the neighbouring country produces in unlimited 
abundance ; and such of the buildings as are of old 
date are generally whitewashed ; wliilc many In the 
moflern part of the town arc pidnted in imitation of 
Portland stone. Altogether, the town is clean, neat, and 
substantially built, with comparatively few marks of po- * 
verty or destitution; and Is regardeu as the provincial 
capital of the S. of Scotland. There has been no ma¬ 
terial increase In the streets or buildings of the town for 
many years past, but there has been a oonsidcrable In¬ 
crease in the number of villas in the vicinity. Maxwellton 
is connected witli it by two bridges, tho one built in the 
13th century, and consisting originally of 13 arches, of 
which only 7 are now visible; tho other, a very cle- 
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Mnt ftruefcim, erected In 1795. The pobllc build- 
ugi ere numermii. There are two parfih churches; 
Bt. Mlehaere, rebuilt In 1745, and the Kew Church, 
erected in 1797. The former is chiefly remarkable 
Ibc its cxtenslre and crowded burial-ground, witt the 
west number and varietjr of monuments bsr which it is 
surrounded. Of the first class of monuments there 
were. In 1830, 107; of tombstones on pillars, 712; be¬ 
sides about 1,000 others, of a more common description. 
It has been calculated that, exclusive of ruinous and 
dilapidated monuments, the cost of erecting those in 
preservation could not have been less than 100,000/. In 
this cemetery was erected, by public subscription, in 
1815, at an expense of 1,600/., a mausoleum to the me¬ 
mory of Bums, who spent the last years of his life in 
Dumfries, and whose remains are deposited in a vault 
below. An emblematic piece of marble sculpture, ex¬ 
ecuted by Turacrolll, in the interior of the structure, 
represents the genius of Scotland finding the poet at 
the plough, and throwing her inspiring mantle over him. 
Near the churchyard gate are deposited the remains of 
Andrew CroBbio,Esq., advocate, once the ornament of the 
Scotch bar, who exemplified in real life the character of 
Counsellor Pl^dell, as portrayed by the fancy of Sir Wal¬ 
ter Scott. A third church has recently (1840) been erected; 
and there are 8 dissenting chapels, some of them favour¬ 
able specimens of architecture. The steeple in the High 
Street, already mentioned, is a handsome structure, the 
work of Inigo Jones. In Queensberry Square, ofP this 
street, is a handsome Doric column, erected in 1780, in 
honour of Charles, Duke of Queensberry. The other 
public buildings are the trades' hall, court-house, county 
gaol, containing a bridewell, infirmary, dispensary, aca¬ 
demy, assembly-rooms, theatre, and lunatic asylum,called 
*' The Crichton Royal Institution,” founded in 1838, by 
Mrs. Crichton, widow of the late Dr. Crichton, of Friar's 
('arse, only half of which is yet built; when finished, it 
will have cost 70,090/, and will accommodate 260 patients. 
The infirmary, which was opened in 1776, is the only 
institution of the kind in the S. of Scotland. There is a 
poor-house, founded and endowtHl by two brothers of the 
name of Muirhead, in 1763, which accommodates, at 
an average, 30 old and 20 young paupers, besides dis¬ 
pensing charity to about 40 widows, who live out of the 
building. The poor are supported at an expense of 
About 1,500/. A year, derived principally from an assess¬ 
ment on heritaolo property, according to Ita real value, 
and which, in 1840, was fixed at the rate of Is. per pound; 
but partly also from the interest of money in mortmain 
for this purpose. The number of paupers, exclusive of 
the inmates and pensioners of the poor-house, is about 
406. There is also a bequest (yielding about 200/. yearly) 
for the support of the lame and blind. As to education, 
the means arc very ample. There are 3 parochial schools 
in the parish, and 4 endowed seminaries under the pa¬ 
tronage of the town-council, united under the name of 
the Dumfries Academy; an insitutlon that has long held 
a high character. The fees in it are, per quarter, for 
English, writing, and arithmetic, 5s.; Greek and I.atln, 
7s. 6d.; mathematics, &c., 10s. Od. *, and French, 1/. Is. 

The aggregate number of schools, male and female, in 
the town. Is not less than 29. There are 4 libraries be¬ 
longing to societies, a mechanics' institute, an observa¬ 
tory, a savings' bank, and various religious associations. 
There are 4 public reading-rooms, and the town produces 
S weekly newspapers ; two of which havo a very exten¬ 
sive circulation. 

With regard to manufactures, the chief branches car. 
ried on, to any extent, are tliose of hats and hosiery. 
The number of stocking-frames is now (1840) about 6(X) 
in the town and its vicinity, and the value of their 
manufacture is estimated at 70,0001. a year. • There are 
three hat manufiictories, but the numbers employed in 
them are small. Formerly checked cottons were pro¬ 
duced here; but this branch has disappeared, and the 
cotton weavers who remain (about 300, including the 
neighbouring villages,) are employed through the roe. 
dium of agents by Carlisle or Glasgow manufacturers. 
The trade of tanning Is carried on to a considerable ex¬ 
tent, there being nine considerable tanneries. There 
are several breweries, and the largest basket-making 
establishment in Scotland. The manufacture of c/c^«, > 
or strong shoes, with thick wooden soles, the use ofr 
which is almost entirely confined to the inhab. of the S. 
of Scotland, Is wltb one or two slight exceptions peculiar 
to Dumfrle*; but it does not employ many hands, the 
use of the article being on the decline. Shoemaking is 
here a flourishing branch of industry, and employs iip- 
wi^s of 160 individuals: great quantities of shoes are 
exi 


__ hai long been celebrated for its weekly cattle- 

markigi, and its ftnir great annual fairs, for the sale of 
rattle horses, which, with the markets, are held on 
the Stmdi, an open space between the town and the river. 
Most part of the cattle raised in the co. of Dumfries, and 
a ooiulderable part of the peculiarly fine breed of cattle 
nM in Oallowgy (cot. Kirkcudbri^t and Wigtown). 


ore dispotod of in the Dumfriea marketi. Perbapi, at 
an average^ 35,000 head of cattle, of the aver^ value 
of 10/. each, may be annually sent up from Dumfries 
and Galloway to England, principally to Norfolk, where 
they are Ihttened for the London markets; and it is 
probable Biot tiie fat cattle sent by steam to Liverpool, 
and those sent to the markets of Emnburgb and Glasgow, 
may bo worth HX),000/. a year additional; making an ag- 
gregate sum of 350,000/. a year received into the district 
for cattle. From 400 to 600 horses are annually exposed 
at each of the two great horse-fairs. Dumfries is also 
the principal pork-market in Scotland. From the end 
of November to the end of March, above 1,200 carcasses, 
of the average weight of 14,000 stones, are sold weekly: 
in the height of the season, the sales are frequently much 
more considerable, and instances have occurred of from 
5,000/. to 7,000/. having been received for pork in a single 
market day. {M*Diarmid, p. 27.) 1'he pigs come prin- 
cipally from Galloway, but they are produced to a greater 
or less extent in all parts of the district. At Candlemas 
fair as many as 30,000 hare skins have sometimes been 
offered for sale, though of late the quantity has been 
much less. The principal foreign trade Is with America 
and the Baltic for timber, of which the annual value 
Imported varies from 8,000/. to 10,000/.: the remainder is 
coasting trade. The imports are cohI, slate, Iron, tallow, 
hemp, bones, timber, wine, and colonial produce; the 
exports, wool, freestone, hosiery, shoes, pork, fat cattle 
and sheep, groin, wood, nursery plants, and grass seeds. 
The number of vessels, of all burdens, belonging to the 
port Is 90, the total tonnage of which is 5,9i!l4. (O. It.) 
The number of foreign vessels trading to the port varies 
from 12 to 18. Customs' duty, in 1889, 9,286/. Vessels 
of above 60 tons burden can approach the town, the river 
having recently been much deepened: there is also a 
quay about 700 yds. distant; one for vessels of greatt'r 
burden about a mile and a halffartiier down ; and a fourth 
near the mouth of the river for foreign vessels, and such 
as draw too much water to approacii ne.arer to the town. 
There are no fewer than 6 different hanking cstablisii- 
ments in Dumfries, tlie deposits in which arc supiHised, 
on good grounds, to amount to upwards of two miUtons 
sterling. The town Is governed by a provost, 3 bailies, 
and 22 counsellors. Corporation revenue, in 1838-39, 
1,596/. Municipal constituency, 486. 

Dumfries is a place of great antiquity, tliough it was 
not made a royal bor. till the 12th century. In less 
than a century afterward s, Devorgilla, daughter of Alan, 
last lord of Galloway, a;id mother of John Baliol, king 
of Scotland, erected a monastery here for Franciscan 
friars; and for the sake of this religious house, she 
built the old bridge, the toll on which formed part 
of the endowment of the institution. It was in the* 
chapel of this monastery that John Cumin, the heir and 
representative of Lady Devorgilla, and ono of the com- 
petitors for the throne, was slain, in 1395, by his rival, 
Robert Bruce. The castle belonging to the Cumins 
was situated on a spot in the immediate vicinity of the 
town, which still bears the name of Castledykes. A 
strong castle once stood on the site now occupied by 
the New Cliurch. Being in some respects a border town, 
Dumfries frequently fell into the hands of the English. 
It was for some time in the possession of Edward I. It 
was burnt by the English previously to 1440, and again 
In 1536. In 1670, the castle was taken and sacktHl, to¬ 
gether with the town, by the Earl of Essex and I.ord 
Scrope. Queen Mary and her privy council, in 1563, 
ratified, at Dumfries, a peace with England. James VI., 
In passing tliroiigh the town, in 1617, on his return to 
England, presented the trades with a small silver gun, 
to be awarded, from time to time, to the best marksman; 
a pastime which still obtains. The inhab., in J706, dis¬ 
played their opposition to the union of .the two king¬ 
doms by burning the articles and the names of the com¬ 
missioners at the market-cross. They evinced great 
loyalty towards the reigning family in 1715, and so for¬ 
tified their town, that a large body of insurgents, who 
bad determined to attack it, found it expedient to 
change their resolution. But In 1745, the town suffered 
severely from the rebel army, which was stationed here 
a few days on its return from England. 

Though reckoned an extremely healthy town, Dum¬ 
fries suflbred excessivelv from Indian or spasmodic 
cholera in 1832. The disease made its appearance on 
the 15th Sept., and disappeared in the last week »f 
Nov. The total number or cases officially reported was 
837 1 of deaths 422; and of recoveries 415. The spinsters 
of Dumfries would seem to have less chance of changing 
their condition than those of most other towns. Accord¬ 
ing to the census of 1831, there were in the town and par, 
6,400 females, and only 5306 males! 

Dumfries, including Maxwellton, unites with Kirkcud. 
bright, Sanquhar, Lochmaben, and Annan, in sending a 
mem. to the H. of C., and, in 1839, had 692 rostered 
voters. (Nets Stat. Acc. qf Scotland,^ Dumfriets^^Diar- 
rnkTs Picture qf Dumfriess Chalmers's Caledonia s Cham- 
bers's GaaeUeeri Pnvate Information,) 
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DUNBAR, arrcwal and purl. bor. and les-port of Soot, 
land, CO. Haddington, on a alight eminence mi the Ger* 
man Ocean, 27 m. E. by N. Edinburgh, and 28 m. N.W. 
Berwick. Pop. (1884) 3,217; fiimlllea 787. It conslsti 
of a long and well-built atreet running E. and W., 
with inferior atreeta towarda the aea, ana one on Ibe S. 
introducing the road from Edinburgh. Ita pOUIc build- 
inga are a new pariah church of Gothic afcbllecture, with 
a tower 1071 A* i Dunbar Home, the ordinary real* 
donee of the noble family of Lauderdde; the town.hall; 
and burgh achoola. It haa a aubacriptlon and me- 
chanica* library; an Engliah and Latin achool un¬ 
der one maater, and a mathematical achool; and ae- 
veral private aeminarlea ; a aailora* aoclety for the 
benefit of auperannuatod aeamen and their widowa; 
three diaaenting chapela, two belonging to the United 
Aaaoclate Synod, and one to the Wealeyan Methodlata. 
The harbour baa 9 ft. water at neap, and 14 at aprlng 
tidea, but owing to rugged rocka the entrance ia dan- 
gerom. Veaaela belonging to the port 18, tonnage 
1233. Coal ia imported to the extent of about 20,000 
tona a year; foreign grain to a conaiderable extent. 
Com of varioua kinda, including beana and pcaa, ex¬ 
ported to the amount of about 15,000 qra. Whiaky 
exported, in 1835,91,900 gallona. The export of whia¬ 
ky ia imw leaa, aa three diatillerlea in the neighbourhood 
have dbee atopped. There are two branch banka in the 
town. There are two foundrica, one of them la cele¬ 
brated for ita manufacture of atcam-enginea. Dunbar 
waa formerly a aample-markct for grain, which waa, in 
1832, converted into a atock market. It ia inferior, aa a 
grain-market, only to Dalkeith and Haddington. The 
burgh haa long atood high aa a fiahing station. White 
fiah of all kinds are caught off the coast. The cod 
is pickled, and sent to London; the haddocks are 
smoked, and sent chiefly to Edinburgh and Glasgow; 
the lobsters are preserved In pits, cut in tlie rock 
within aea-mark, and sent to London. The herring 
fishery is very productive; 300 boats lieing, at an ave¬ 
rage, employed in this line: the quantity caught in a 
good year being about 30,000 barrels. Dunbar was cre¬ 
ated a royal bor. by David II., but existed as a burgh 
long before that date. It is mentioned in history ao 
early aa the 9th century. It evidently grew w under 
the protection of the celebrated castle of Dunbar; 
a fortress which stood on a lofty rock within sea-mark, 
but the date of its building ia unknown. The caatle 
and lands of Dunbar were conferred, in 1072, by Mal¬ 
colm Caenmorc, on the Earl of Northumberland, whose 
descendants, created Earl of Dunbar and March, retained 
possession of them till their forfeiture in 1434. This 
fortress rendcrtMl Duiiliar the theatre of many warlike 
exploits. It was taken by Edward 1. in 1296. Edward 11. 
took refuge here alter his defeat at Bannockburn. It 
was often besieged, and seems alternately to have be¬ 
longed, for longer or shorter periods, to the English 
and Scotch. Pour times it received within its walls 
Queen Mary. In 1567, parliament ordered it to be 
demolished, as it then belonged to the crown. Scarcely 
a vestige of it now remains. The town was entirely 
burned by Henry VIII., to punish the Scotch for refusing 
to allow the marriage of the young queen with his son. 
Cromwell here defeated the Scots under General I.icslic 
in 1650. The 6th carl of Dunbar, in 1218, founded in 
the neighbourhood a monastery of tied Friars, of which 
some traces yet remain; ana the 7th earl founded a 
monastery of White Friars, but of it no vestige can now 
be seen. The title of Earl of Dunbar was revived, in 
1605, by James VI., in the person of George Home, of 
Manderatou, lord high treasurer of Scotland, at whose 
death, as ho left no heirs male, it again l)ecamo extinct. 
A splendid marble monument, 12 ft. broad, and 26 high, 
was erected to his memory in the old, and is now pre¬ 
served in the new, church of Dunbar. Dunbar unites 
with N. Berwick, Haddington, Lauder, and Jedburgh, 
in sending a mem. to the 11. of C., and, in 1838, had 
128 registered voters. (Keith*s Eelig. Hornet^ np. 869. 
455.; Caledonia^ ^ Dunbar i MiUer^s Hnt. qf Dunbar, 
1830; New SM. Account qf Scot. art. Dunbar.) 

DUNDALK, a sea-port town and pari. bor. of Ireland, 
CO. Louth, prov. Leinster, 45 m. N. Dublin, at the ex¬ 
treme E. point of Dundalk Bay, near the mouth of Cas¬ 
tletown river. Pop. (1821) 9,256; (1831) 10,078. In 1834 
the parish, which extends beyond the town, had a pop. of 
14,317, of whom 1,447 wore of the estab. church, 256 Prot. 
diss., and 12,614 R. Cath. It is a flourishing and in¬ 
creasing place " ( Boundary Report), consisting of 2 main 
streets, each 1 m. in Longtn, intersecting each other near 
the centre, with several transverse thoroughfares. Tliey 
■re paved, lighted, and kept in order by commissioners 
under the watching and lighting act. A bridge crosses the 
Castletown river on the N. There is an assembly-room, 
• Uterary society, and two news-rooms. A hunting club 
holds^ meetings here,- and races take place occasionally 
In the nrighbourhood. Near the sea-side is a larm 
eivalry barrack. The parish church is a spacious build¬ 
ing : thnre is also ■ large R. Cotb. chapol, and meeting¬ 


houses Ibr Prabyterians, Independents, and Method¬ 
ists. 

It has on endowed classical school, to which the sons 
of freemen are admissible at a low quarterly fee; aschool, 
called the Dundalk Institution, under the Incorporated 
Socie^; one on the foundation of Erasmus Smith; and 
some others supported by the contributions of indivi¬ 
duals : these educate in all about 6U0 pupils; and about 
500 are Instructed in private seminaries. It has also a 
co. Inflrmary, a mendicity association, a savings' bank, 
and severe minor charltaole institutions. The building 
in which the fever hospital was held is now a pin factory. 
Lunatics are sent to the Richmond District Asylum in 
Dublin. 

Though incorporated by charter of Richard II., the 
bor. is governed under a charter of Charles II. The 
ruling body consists of a bailiff, 16 burgesses, and an un¬ 
limited number of freemen chosen l^ the burgeues. 
Dundalk returned 2 mem. to the Irish H. of C., mid now 
returns 1 to the imperial H. of C. The pari. bor. 
comprises 445 acres, and had, in 1831, a pop. of 10,750: 
registered electors (18.37-38), 423. The assizes and ge¬ 
neral sessions of the peace for the co. are held here 
twice a year, and petty sessions every Thursday. A 
guildhall contains apartments for municipal purposes, 
an assembly-room, and offices for several branches of 

S ublic business. The co. court-house, an elegant mo- 
ern structure, is built on the model of the temple of 
Theseus at Athens. The co. prison is large and weU con¬ 
structed ; a tread-mill in it is used for raising water. 

There are here a steam flour-mill, 2 distilleries, 4 tan¬ 
neries, 2 salthouses, a m.'iltliouse, and a foundry. The 
trade consists principally in the export of a large portion 
of the agricultural produce of Louth, Cavan, and Mo¬ 
naghan ; comprising wheat and wheat-flour, oms and 
oatmeal, barley and malt, with cattle, sheep, pigs, Ac. 
The introduction of steam navigation has occasioned a 

f rreat increase in the export of egg§ and poultry. The 
larbour is safe but shallow ; the anchorage ground has 
from 4 to 8 fathoms water. Markets on Mondays; fairs on 
the Monday next but one before Ash-Wednesday, May 
17., first Monday in July, last Monday in August, second 
Monday in October, and second Monday in November. 


Account of the Quantity and Value of the Articles ex • 
ported from Dundalk in 1835. 


Articlei. 

Quantity. 

Eatimated 

Value. 

Com, meal, and flour - cwtt. 

Provisionti - - . - — 

Flna and tow . . - — 

Wool. 11m. 

Linen . - - • - jrarda 

• numlier 
Cows and oxen . - • Iwad 

Horaea — 

Rwiiie — 

Other artlclea . . - value 

Total • - 

605.»6 
1(»AR0 
0,000 
10,680 
60.000 
8,410,800 
3.038 
100 
7.866 
48,; 83 

L. 

879,713 

46,160 

18.000 

980 

4,600 

0,430 

80,(NM^ 

1,0(0 

10,000 

70,000 

3,000 

- 

458,813 


Dundalk is inhabited mostly by families connected 
with commerce and manufactures. The working classes 
are comparatively well claii and lodged: the vicinity of the 
sea enables them to make use of fish bcc^sionally as 
food. Fuel, both of peat and coal, from Great Britain, is 
plentiful. 

It was one of the fortresses erected by the English 
shortly after their settlement, for the defence of the 
northern pale ; but its defences have since beep suffered 
to fall into decay, and few rem.*iins of them arc now in 
existence. {Report on Irish Railways, App. B. p. 24.) 

DUNDEE, a flourishing royal .and pari. bor. and sea¬ 
port of Scotland, co. Forfar or Angus, on an acclivity on 
the N. bank of the Frith of Tay, 38^ m. N. by E. Edin¬ 
burgh, and 59 m. S. by W. Aberdeen. Pop. in 1746, in¬ 
cluding the par., .5,302; in 1801, 26,804 ; in 1831, 4.5,355; 
but in the town only, 44,200. No. of inhabited houses in 
Dundee 3,892, averaging nearly 11| persons to a house. 
The pop. cannot now be under 50,000. The town 
stretches upwards of a mile along the Tay, and inland 
about half a mile up the acclivity which tenpinates in 
Dundee Law, an insulated conical hill, 525 ft. above the 
level of the river. In the centre of the town there is a 
spacious parallelogram, 360 ft. long by 100 broad, called 
the Cross, or market-place, and six of the principal 
streets diverge from it. There is generally great irre¬ 
gularity in the strc<*ts, except in the modem portions 
of the town ; and there are many narrow and mean lanes, * 
which contrast strikingly with the new streets. The 
suburbs along the Tay are marked by many elegant 
villas. Of public buildings, by far the most imposing is 
St Mary’s Church, with its tower 1-56 ft. high, a splendid 
edifice, built in the 12th century, though it has since been 
often repaired and enlarged, and which under one roof 
contains four separate places of worship. There is an¬ 
other parish church, and five chapels, connected with the 
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B«w ^maad §aera psrMiM. Thera are no (fewer than 17 
d t ia enttn g diiueli, some of tliem fine specimena of archi* 
toelitpe. Of theae chimola, 6 belong to Preabyteiiao dia- 
aenawra, 9 to Bplacopwana, who have lately united, a^ 
BOW liim one eongregmn^ conalatlng of f^ut AM 
fti^lea of 1,100 peraons, 8 to Baptfata, 8 to Indeed- 
onCa, 1 raa^tively to the Mothodiate, Glaaaltea, aj^ Ca^ 
Chollea. The other publio bulldlnga are, the town-houae, 
crade'a hall, academy. Watt institution (devote to po¬ 
pular lectures on arts and sciences), gaol and brldewelL 
ItiOr manr, lunatic osylum, dispensary, the ezchanM 
reading-rooms. The means of education are veiy ample, 
there being no fewer than 80 schools, of which none 
are endowed except the grammar-school and aco. 
deniy, which two seminaries are now united under one 
roofT There are schools connected with some of the 
numerous spinning mills in the town. The system of 
infant schools was introduced in 1830. The town is well 
supplied with subscription libraries and reading-rooms. 
Tnere are three newspapers published weekly. With 
regard to charitable institutions, there are many instances 
of soma of money being left in mortmain for such pur¬ 
poses, sometimes including education ; butJione of these 
oequesta Is very large. The assessment for the poor is 
about 4,000/L annually; but the whole money spent in this 
way, including every species of income, is about 11,000/. 
Thtre are 90 ftiendly societies, and no example of per- 
•ona receiving aid from them ever becoming paupers. 
The religious societies are numerous, the sum raised by 
them annually being about 860/., exclusive of the extra¬ 
ordinary collections in the various churches and chapels, 
which average about 600/. Since 1824 a well organised 
police has been established, which costs about 4,000/. 
a year. A company was established In 1823, which 
supplies the town with gas. The capital vested in it 
is about 51,000/. The consumption is very large, occa¬ 
sioned by gas being used not only for lighting the streets, 
spinning-mills, andenanufactories, but from its being In¬ 
troduced generally Into private houses. 

Dundee is eminent for manufactures, being the chief 
seat not only of the Scotch but of the British linen ma- 
nui^ture. The business is principally confined to the 
coarser fabrics, such as Osnaburghs, imitation Russia 
sheeting, sail-cloth, sacking, and bagging; but the S)iin. 
ning of finer yarns has been introduced within tiiese few 
years, a part of which is manufactured in the place, and 
the remainder exported to France and Belgium. The 
value of yarns exported in tlie year ended the 31st of 
May, 1839, was about 386,000/. llie finer sorts of linen 
fabrics, such as damask, diaper, shirting, are exclusively 
confined to Dunfermline. Dundee imports tlie raw ma¬ 
terial, or hemp, flax, and codilla, almost solely from 
Russia, Prussia, Holland, and Brabant, rather more than 
twothlr^ of the whole supply coming from Russia. The 
manufacture has not been long established in Dundee. 
The totsd import of flax, in 1746, was only 74 tons ; and 
in 1791 not more than 9,743 tons. The business, indeed, 
made very little progress till the use of spinning machin¬ 
ery was introduced. Previously to the beginning of the 
present century, all the yarn used in the manufacture 
was spun on tne hand-wheel, the expense of spinning 
^one being altout equal to that of the yarn, including 
the raw material, while the quality of the article 
was very inferior. The Introduction of, spinning ma¬ 
chinery, Indeed, has been the commencement of a new 
mra in the progress of the linen manufacture of tliis 
place. 

The following table will show the progress of spinning 
BiUls in Dundee: — 

No. of Tons 

Yssr. No-ofMIUs. of Flos. 

. Ac. uwa. 

1811 4 480 

1839 31 15,600 

1839 47 97,000 

At the dose of 1839 the number of spinning mills was 
41, of 1,695 horse-power, of which 951, using about 19,000 
tons of flax, were employed, and 744 wore unemployed. 
If the whole were ftaliy employed, their consumption of 

Ac. would be 83,900 tons. But the imports of 
the raw material at Dundee are considerably greater 
than the quantity here spedfied as used in the town, 
generally about a fifth or a sixth more, this extra 
quantity being disposed of in the various burghs and 
Tilled in the neighbourhood, or throughout the dis¬ 
trict. The aggregate number of flax-mills in Forfor- 
thire was 96, in 1838; of which 47, or about a half, are si¬ 
tuated in the town of Dundee; but the greater part of the 
raw inatfft^ imported for the more distant mills, is 
landed at'Arbroath and Montrose. The exports, like 
the Importo, have been rapidly increasing. They 
amounted to 89,480 pieces, In 1791; to 464,732 pieces, in 
1830; to 618,707, in 1835; and to 717,(70 in 1839, worth 
between 1,426,618/. and 1,500,000/. 

The imports of flax, flax codilla, hemp, and hemp 
eodilla^^from which the staple articles of their trade are 
amiiffeietufed for the last (our years have been: — 


No. ofSiiindles 
of Yum 
mortuccd. 

224,640 

7,488,000 

12,960,000 


YsHrce4Ni3lstorMsri83C 

1858 

1859 


Tons. 

99,565 

54,140 

19,709 

59,462 


Value. 

1,060,036:. 

605,872/. 

1,017,942/. 


The thine of the manufactured goods and yarns ex¬ 
ported for the same period has been x — 


1836 

1837 


Vslue, ifiblAmi. 
- 1,984,8(>9/, 


18.38 

1839 


- Value, 1,172,670/. 

- — 1,810,466/. 


To the cost of the raw material employed in these manu¬ 
factures tlie value added by labour, &c. amounts to (Vom 
30 to 50 per cent. An inspection of these returns shows 
therefore how much the trade was aflbeted by the com¬ 
mercial crisis, which commenced in Oct., 1836, as the 
value of the manufactured goods, &c. exported in tiic 
year ending 31 st May, 1837, but little exceeds the v.ihie 
of the raw material imported during the same period. 

The spinning mills arc driven wholly by steam-eu- 
glnes. There is a groat deficiency of water; an in¬ 
convenience which many attempts have been made to 
obviate, but hitherto wltnout success. The total extent 
of machinery is estimated, as already seen, at 1,695 
horse-power, the cost of which at 400/. per horse-power 
is 678,000/.; but, at present, It is considerably depressed. 
It is supposed that about four persons arc c^yiloyed 


in the mills for every horse-power, or an aggilSutc of 
about 6,700 individuals, of whom rather more than a half 
are under 18 years of age. None arc now employed 
under 18. Notwithstanding, however, the all but imi- 
versal use of the spinning mill, the yam for some of tlio 
very coarsest fabrics is still hand-spun. This arises 
from the material being so very coarse and short, that 
it cannot be converted into yarn by spinning mills. It 
is found also that hemp used in the manufacture of tar- 
pauling, pimento bagging, and some other fabrics, ran 
be more cheaply spun by the h.and tlian by macliincry, 
as from not requiring to be so higlily dressed tliero 
is a great saving of waste. Tlie yarn is generally 
bleached belore it is woven. Tlie same individuals, 
iu some instances, import tiio flax, spin it into yarn, 
manufacture the yarn into clotii, ana export the fin¬ 
ished article to tiie various foreign markets; but ge¬ 
nerally the principle of the division of labour is attended 
to, and the spinner sells his yarn to tlic manufacturer. 
The weaving is often carried on by tlie various |>ersons 
engaged in it, on their own looms, iu their own houses ; 
but in some instances the manufacturer has a factory for 
this part of the business, and furnishes both the looms 
and other materials to the weaver. The loom generally 
used is the common one, with the fly-shuttic. The power- 
loom wliich was tried several years ago, ami ahaiuluned 
as not being applicable for the weaving of linen — pro¬ 
bably from its tnen defective construction, is now iatrii- 
duced, and, from the lictter quality of tlie yarn, and Us 
improved structure, is found to answer well for w'e.iviiig 
dowlas, sheeting, iind the linens sent to the Frencli 
market. One extensive manufacturing house cinploys 
220 looms, another 110; and a factory is lieing erected 
whicli, when completed, will contain 300 looms, of whii li 
at present fK) arc at work. 

Previously to the crisis of 1836, the wages of men .'inil 
women employed in the spinning mills, working hi) 
hours in the week, were IRs. for tlie former, xiud {hI. 
for the latter. At present, the rate of wages U about 2.6 
per cent, under tiiese prices, and it is probable they 
would have been lower, had not a considerable numbi'r 
of tlie Irisii who settled here when the trade was gooil, 
left the place in search of empliwmcnt. The wages of 
weavers, which, in 18.36, were from 10s. to 14s. per 
week, are now from 7s. 6d. to 10s. Gd. The highest 
wages are given to machine .makers, mill overseers, and 
flax-dressers. In 1836 they were 18s. to 2()s. per week, 
and are now also 25 per cent, under these prices. Tiie 
advance which has taken place in the price of provisions 
since 18.36, and the reduction of wages, has rendered 
the situation of the working classes very uncomfort¬ 
able, and unless a speedy improvement takes place, the 
population will have dURciiltv in finding employ'ment, 
even at a farther reduction or wages, although the ma¬ 
nufacturers are averse to have recourse to the expe¬ 
dient. 

Since 1836 the price of weaving has fallen in the fol¬ 
lowing ratio: — 

1836 1840 

For one fiilirlc, w - - 90a. to I.*)#. M. 

10t.6<{.— 7a. 64. or 8f. 

26a. — 17a. 

In weaving sail-cloth, and other heavy goods, men 
only are employed, but in the lighter mbrics women 
are pretty extensively engaged. 

The harbour of Dundee was till 1815 on a humble 
scale, and adapted only to a very limited conwerco. 
Only one small pier existed. But in the year referrM to an 
act was obtained for separating the harbour from tlio 
other branches of the burgh revenue, for constructing ou 
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entirely new woric, on a icale commennwnte with the 
growing importance of the plaoe, and for Inveethig the 
management In a board of commlMtonen, AdOlUonal 
^1 were obtained In 1830 and 1836. The ooniequenoe 
has been, that Dundee can now boaat of the oonmetion 
of two wet dockit King William’s, of 64 { Sirl Grey’s, 
of ; and of a tide-harbour, of 4| acrei, connect 
with them. The breadth of the lock of foe former, to 
which is attached a splendid graving dock, is 40 feet, of 
the latter 55 feet, made of this width to admit steamers. i 
A crane, reaching 28 feet, from the face of the quay wall 
on which it is placed, and capable of lifting 3U tons, is 
erected at this dock, so that every facility is afforded for 
taking out and putting in the boilers, &c. of the largest 
steam vessels. There is also a Morton slip attached to 
the tide-harbour, on which three vessels may be placed 
at once, as the length of the ways for repairing is 
330 feet. The vessels are hauled up by a steam-engine 
of 15 horse power, and a ship of 800 tons may be placed 
on the slip: one of the Dundee steamers, the Ferth, 
weighing, without her boilers, 596 tons, was lately re- 
paired on it. 

A wet dock of 14} acres is now being constructed, the 
lock of which will be GO feet. The harbour plan also 
embraces another wet dock of 9} acres, and the tide- 
harbour between these docks will foe of the extent of 11 
acres. The quays are wide and spacious, affordinK 
berthage for above 65 vessels at the same time, ana 
there arc extensive and convenient carpenters’ and other 
yards for ship-building. The accommodation for the 
building and reiiairing of vessels is not surpassed in any 
port of the kin^om. 

These splendid works had cost in May, 1839, no less 
than 447,2481. Is. of which 365,1501. 18s. 0|d. hod 
been expended on the works, and 82,0971.3s. Gtl. paid as 
interest of the money borrowed. The amount of shore 
dues and rents collected up to May, 1839, was 233,6751. 
13s. Gd., and the sum borrowed 213,5721. 8s. The sum 
allowed to be borrowed on the credit of the harbour is 
230,0001. The revenue of the harbour from Martinmas, 
1764, to 15th of July, 1815, when it was put under a par¬ 
liamentary commission, was only 38,6961. 3s. 4}d., and 
during this period the sum expended in miuntainiiig it 
was 9,4681. 10s. 9d. The shore dues in 1765 yielded 1261.; 
1775, 14011.5s.; 1785, 4901.; 1795, 9651.; 1805,1,2721. 10s.; 
1814,1,7011. lOis. 3d. Their amount In the following years 
has been:— 

YiarlRlB - L.4.006 0 0 I Year 18.^8 -I.. 13,349 8 9 

— 1834 - 7,8.51 0 0 1839 - 15,996 1.5 11 

— 183.3 . 9.206 0 0 i 

It is essential also to bear in mind, that though the 
income has thus rapidly increased, the rates of charge 
have been very considerably reduced. The customs* 
revenue in the undermentioned years has been: — 




Year. Ilpvcnuc. 
1792 L. 6,341 17 4 
1833 48,617 13 1 

1837 76,150 1 3 


Year. 

1838 

1839 


Revenue. 

L. 78,026 15 4 
92,557 18 10 


The number and tonnage of vessels belonging to the 
port at difibrent periods has been: — 


Year 

No. of Veasels. 

Tonnage. 

1832 

- - 274 - 

• 32,667 

18.37 

- - 318 . 

• 41,.505 

1838 

- - 316 - 

42,942 

1839 

- - 325 - 

44,882 


irate. — This i» the tonnage belongnw to the Port of Dundee. Tlie 
Parllaincntary Return includes that or Perth, and would shew: — 


Year. 

No. of Vessels. 

Tonnage. 
• .37,990 

1832 

- - 349 - 

18.37 

396 

- 47,5(M) 

1838 

. - 402 

. 49,.395 

1889 

- - 417 - 

52,759 


In 1839 \he average wages paid per day to workmen 
employed at the harbour were; — Smiths, 2s. lOd.; 
wr^hts, 2s. 9d.; masons, 2s. 4d.; and labourers, Is. lOd. 

In 1838 the number of British vessels which rlearcd 
out for foreign ports was 292, tonnage 46,670; and 49 
foreign vessels, tonnage 7,005. In 1839 the number of 
the former was 297, tonnage 43,933; of the latter 47, 
tonnage 7%2. 

There are several shipping companies belonging to this 
port, such as the whale Ashing companiv-S which, in 
1825, employed 10 vessels, of altout 300 tons e.'ich, but 
from the great depression which has taken place in this 
trade they are now reduced to .*>; the Dundee, Perth, 
and Lonaou Shipping Company, &c. This latter com¬ 
pany began Its operations in 1798, with 4 vessels: it has 
now 24, including steamers, plying at least, by sailing- 
vessels and steamers, twice a week to London, Glasgow, 
Leith, '&c. A vast amount of black cattle, sheep, and 
agricultural produce. Is now shipped from Dundee for 
LondM by the three steamers, two of which were put 
on thdl passage in 1834, the other in 1837. They are 
first class vessels, having cost 64,000/.; have excellent 
accommodation for passengers; perform the voyage of 


480 follai at ill aeasong of the yoar with vemarkablo 
Mgularity, and in the short space of from 86 to 42 hours. 
The cmtal employed in the concern is 80,0001. 

Provfoutly to 1819 foe -ferry over the Tay from 
Dundee to Newport^ on the opposite coast of Fife, a 
distance of two miles, was plj^ by sail boats. The 
inadeipiate accommodation anlmed to the public, and 
foe inconvenience experienced frpm the want of low 
water piers, wore such as induced some spirited indivi¬ 
duals to form a company to improve the ferry, and for 
that purpose to obtain an Act of Farllament. Under It, 
at an expenditure of 35,000/., the ferry has been im¬ 
proved, and low water piers erected, so that a passage 
may be eftbeted at all times of the tide. There is now a 
regular passage boat, impelled by steam, that plies once 
an hour. The thfiroughfarc Is great, there being aliout 
100,000 passengers a year, besides black cattle, sheep, 
horses, carriages, Ac., the proceeds being about 5,000/. 
per annum. Were the ferry across the Forth improved 
In the same manner, the intercourse would be greatly 
increased, as it would then become the great road to the 
north of Scotland. There were, on the 6th of April, 
1840, 10 steam vessels registered in Dundee, tonnage 
1806. There are other two steamers belonging to 
tho port, the George IV. ferry-boat, and the Cale¬ 
donia Iron steamer, which arc not registered. Dundee 
has seven lionks, of which three are }>arcnt establish¬ 
ments. Also a savings’ liank, established In 1815. In 
Nov. 1838, it was placed under tho national security 
system. The amount of deposits on the 20th Nov. 1839, 
l)clnnging to 1,933 depositors, was 19,248/. ID. 3il. 

The other more important brunches of industry carried 
on in Dundee are, tanning, sail-making, rope-making, 
and ship-building. There are adbo various foundries, nia^ 
bhine-factorles, sugar-refineries, candle-works, Ac. Wo 
may state, that Dundee is remarkable for tho adoption 
at different times of different kij^ds of industry and 
speculation. The manuf.icturc of coarse woollens, cot¬ 
tons, and glass, was successively tried and abandoned. 
Leather was at one time a principal article, and 7,006/. 
worth of shoes were anuiially exported : this trade Is also 
extinct. I'he linen manufacture now forms the great 
staple, to tiic exclusion of almost every branch of busi¬ 
ness not connected with it. 

Tiiere are two railways connected with this town, 
those of Dundee and Newtyle, and Dundee and Ar¬ 
broath. The iormcr, which w.is opened In 1832, is 10} 
m. ill length, and cost upwards of !)0,0<N)/. It passes 
through a hilly country, has three inclined planes, 
wrought by steam-engines, .and a tunnel, 340 yards in 
length. Branches arc now open to Cupar-Angus and 
Glammfs. Tho niimher of passengers in 18.39 was 68,169, 
and the traffic in goods, 47,930 tons. Tho latter, on the 
Dundee and Arbroath line, which is 16| m. long, will, 
when completed, cost about 120,000/. The fonnatiuii of 
the road averages an exnciice of about 6,050/. per mile. 
It was partially opened In 1838, and was completinl to 
and opened from the harbour of Dundee on the 2d of 
April, 1840. I'he revenue drawn from tho 160,663 pas¬ 
sengers who travelled on it in 1839, was 8,104/. 1.5s. ^c/., 
and from parc'cls 271/. 16s. M. They will now com¬ 
mence carrying goods. The line is almost a dead level. 

Dundee is of great antiquity. It was made a royal bor. 
In 1210; and afterwards bec.nne so important as to lie oc¬ 
casionally a royal residence. It was twice iKCupied by the 
English under Edward 1., but was ns often retaken by 
Wallace and Bruce. At the Reformation, it espoused 
the new faith so warmly that it acquired tho name of 
“the Second Geneva;" and many of the pergeenled 
I’resbytoriaiis were at diil'erent times iu the habit of 
seeking refuge in it. 

Dundee was formerly a walled town; hut of its walls 
and gates no truees rci tain, except the Cowgate Fort, 
preserved from respect to the nuanory of the famous 
George Wishart, who, during the dreadful pKagtie of 
1544, preached from the top of this gate, tho diseased 
bfdng removed to the outside, while the healthy were In 
the inside. Tlie town was Ix'slcged and taken by the 
Duke of Montrose in 1645, and by General MonCk in 
165]; and on both occasions ft was sackctl and plundered. 
Alexander Scrymgeour, one of the companions of Wallace, 
was created constable of Dundee by that brave patriot, 
a dignity which the family enjoyeii till the direct line 
failed In the time of Charles II. Sir John Scrymgeour 
was creatfTd Viscount Dudhope in 1641 ; and his grand¬ 
son, the last ol the family, Earl of Dundee in 1661. 'J'lie 
lands and constableship of Dundee were then conferriHl 
on Maitland of Hatton ; but lie lK*iiig deprived of all his 
privileges in 1686, they were bestowed on John Graham 
of Claveihouse, who, in lt>8K, was created Viscount 
Dundee, only a few months before his death in the 
battle of Kllliecrankie. 'J'he estates were next conferred 
on the noble family of Douglas, who still hold them. 
7'ht! castle of Dudhope, now used as a barrack for soldierh, 
stands between the town and the Law. There were 
three monasteries and a nunnery at Dundee, but no 
traces of them arc now to be seen. 

3 A 
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Th» loim w illltad \» oMuniodtc or Aiiatlc cbolera 
lolSttiandofSOSpersoMielsed, 6l2dted. Itrevliited 
tho town next jeer, trat wai not generally dlilliMd, and 
itt mrxiM were oomparatirdy limited. 

Fnwlouely to the paiiing of the Reform 1)111 In 1^, 
Dundee wee united with Forflu*, Perth, Cupar, Md St. 
Andrew!, in sending a mem. to the H, of C.; but since 
that period it has enjoyed tho privily of ^Arlng a r^ 
presentatlre for itself. The registerea voters in 1839-40 
were 2.740. {Pori. Reports ; New Slat. Account qf Smu 
iamA. But the recent and most valuable information 
has been obtained flrom the best private sources in 
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DUNFERMLINE, a rc^al and pari. bor. and eminent 
manufheturing town of Scotland, co. Fife, 8 m. N. Frith 
of Forth, 16 m. N. W. Edinburgh, and 6 m. N.W. North 
Queensferry. It is about 300 ft. above the level of the 
sea, and occupies an agreeable, but rather inconve¬ 
nient situation, being placed on the face of an extensive 
eminence, dlf&cult of ascent on the S. for heavy car> 
rlages. Pop. of town and suburbs, 1801, 6,484; 1831, 
10,G26; but, including the parish, 17,0G8: inhab. houses, 
2,M7, ^vlng about 7^ persons to a house.* The pop. has 
not increased much since 1831, and is not at present sup¬ 
posed to exceed 18,000. The town stretches fully a 
mile In length from E. to W., and its average breadth 
Is about f of a mile. The main street, which is hand- 
aome and substantially built, is pretty regular. Almost 
all the other streets are more or less irregular; and 
while some are handsome, not a few are of an oppo¬ 
site description. A larro suburb having risen up on the 
W., and being separated from the town by a deep ravine, 
formed by the Baldridge Bum, a bridge was thrown over 
the rivulet in 1770; and the ravine having been so far 
filled up,'buildings have been erected on both sides. The 
onlv vorv distinguished public building is tiie parish or 
AboOT church, being, part of a monastery founded here 
by Malcolm 111., surnained Caenmorc, and which served 
as the parish church till 1821, when a new church was 
erected to the E. of the old building, and in immediate 
connection with it: the old, in trutl>, serves as the vesti¬ 
bule of tho new place of worship. Wiicn digging in what 
is called the Psalter churchyard (on which spot the choir 
formerlv stood), for a proper site for the new ediiice, tiie 
tomb of the most illustrious- of the Scotch sovereigns, 
Kobbrt Brucb, was discovered in 1818. His skeleton, 
which was pretty entire, and 6 ft. in length, was dis- 
interred, and a cast of his skull taken. It was re-interred, 
amidst much state, by the barons of excheouer, the 
bones being placed in a new coffin, filled up with bitu¬ 
minous matter, calculated to preserve them. The spot 
is below the pulpit of the new churcii. This building, 
which is of Gothic architecture, harmonises well witli the 
old structure, of which it is a continuation; and is sur¬ 
mounted by a high square tower, round the sides of 
which, in open hewn work, are the words King Robert 
the Bruce,’* in capitid letters 4 ft. in height. The Abbey 
church of Dunfermline is, in short, one of the most iin. 
posing and magnificent structures of the kind in Scotland. 
It lias 2,061 seats; but is only available, from the ob¬ 
struction of pillars and otherwise, for about 1,600 hearers. 
There are numerous other churches and chapels in the 
town, but none of them seems to deserve any special no¬ 
tice. The other public buildings are the town-itoll, gaol, 
guildhall, and grammar-school. The town-hall consists 
of three stories, and is surmounted by a steeple 100ft. 
high. The 3d story is occupied as a gaol for all sorts of 
prisoners, and is one of the most inconvenient and most 
unsidtablo in Scotland. The greater part of the building 
which forms the guildhall serves as an inn, and is called, 
owing to tho lofty spire (132 ft.) that distinguishes it, the 
Spire Inn. Many elcwant villas, surrounded by garden 
ground, adorn the decuvity S. of the High Street. 

The means of Instraction are ample: there is a gram¬ 
mar-school, established prior to the Reformation, and of 
which Itobert Henryson, an Ingenious poet of the time of 
James 1., was once master; also an institution of a similar 
kind under the patronage of the guildry, both partially 
endowed. A teacher of music, termed ** master of the 
•ong," has also a small endowment. There is no parish 
school i but the total number of schools in the town, mole 
and fei^e. Is about 20. There is a mechanics’ institute, 
andasdentifle association for popular lectures on science 
and Uteratnre. This last institution is perhaps the most 
fiourishiag of its kind in the empire. The audiences at 
the different courses of lectures are never under 600, and 
have been as high as 800, of whom nine-tenths are of the 
Indusbriotts dasses. There are several subscription li¬ 
braries, 

A legil assessment for the poor was introduced so re- 
eently m 1839: previously to this, tho poor were sup¬ 
ported by means of a Voluntary Association,” which 
raised contributions for the purpose, in addition to the 

^ * The wMvm, as will be afterwaids seen, work In thdr own 
beiiMi,ap«nan pasttanof whkh U nec—rily oeeuplad ^ (he loeim,* 
#wwirlAth>namlMrorpemns te a fsmil/woulil be condderably 


I ftinds which were otherwise provided. The aggregate 
sum disbursed by the association was about 8001. an¬ 
nually. A sathigs’bank has existed hero since 1814, and 
hu e been veiy dmesssful. 

In additton to the Abbey church, which is colle- 
gtate. are |wo^ gscpiKf sacra churches belonging to the 
establishment: there ore 4 chapels bclon^ng to the 
United Associate Synod, 1 to the Relief, 1 to the Bap¬ 
tists, and 1 to the Independents. The Secession, which 
took place in the established church in 1732, may he said 
to have originated here. Of the Messrs. Erskine, justly 
regarded as the fathers of the Secession, one of them, 
Mr. Ralph Erskine, was minister of the Abbey church ol 
Dunfermline. More than half the inhab. of the par. are 
Presbyterian dissenters. 

Dunfermline is eminent in tho linen manufacture, 
particularly for the finer sorts of diapers, damasks, 
Ac. The linen manufacture here is of considerable 
antiquity, having been introduced towards the end of tiie 
I7th century; but the original fabrics were of a coarse 
description, namely, ticks and cliecks. Damask and 
diaper were afterwards introduced, mainly tliruugh tiie 
ingenuity of James Blake, an artisan, wlio learned the 
mechanism of the damask loom at Drumsheugh, near 
Edinburgh, where the business had long been established. 
Blake died about a century ago; but the trade continued 
steadily to increase, lii 1778 a new epoch commenced 
in tho manufacture, by tlic introduction of the fly-shuttle, 
by John 'U'ilson. Various improvements were also 
effected in the domask-loom mounting, and in other re¬ 
spects, cliiefly 1^ Mr. David Honar aud Mr. John Philp. 
” Thus,” says Mr. Femic, ” owing to successful inventions 
and improvements, all the different kinds of table-linen, 
diaper, back-harness (a species of diaper), and damask, 
are now woven by one person, and with as much expedi¬ 
tion and case as originally by three.” {h'emic's History qf 
DupfermUne. p. .W.) 'I'lie weavers carry on tiieir braucli 
of the business generally in tlieir own houses. Almost 
every man is master of his own loom ; sometimes on 
individual owns two or more looms, in which case he lets 
them out to others at so much per week. In some lew 
instances the loom belongs to the manufacturer. Pre¬ 
viously to the lipginning of the present century, all the 
yarn was spun by tiie hand-wheel; but at that time 
machinery was introduced, and has now entirely suiier- 
seded the former clumsy and expensive system. The 
manufacturers arc supplied with the finer sorts of yam 
chiefly from Yorksidre and Ireland, and the other sorts 
friiin tiie iielghbouriiood, Dundee, and elscwliere; but in 
1838 tliere were seven spinning-mills in tiie burgh and 
parish, wliicli employed KiOmcn, and 633 girls, tiie wages 
of the former being 1 .'is. weekly, of tiie latter .6s. The 
quantity of flax purchascHl by these mills is about 1 ,()(;0 
tons annually. The quantity in 1836 was 1,069 tons; its 
value, before being spun, 58,360/. These mills do not spin 
exclusively for tiie local market, but prepare such articles 
as linen thread, shoe tlircod, twist, Ac., for tiie general 
market. The power-loom is not tiiought applicable to 
tiie Dunfermline manufacture, but the Jacquard loom, in¬ 
troduced in 1824, and now universally used, has occa¬ 
sioned a great saving of time as well as comfort in work¬ 
ing. The fineness, too, and general fabric of the goods, 
have been vastly improved, as well as the manufiictiiro 
itself proportionally extended. The following table 
shows the progress of tiie manufacture witliiii the burgli 
and parish, and in the neighbouring villages of 'J'orry- 
burn, Leslie, Culross, Ac., in which places the work is 
carried on for the Dunfermline maiiufSusturers. 


Date. 

No ot Looms 
within the 
Borgli A I’ar. 

No. of I/Kims 
out of the 
Burgh A Par. 

Total. 

Value. 

1749 

1788 

1818 

1836 

1837 

400 

’l,600’ 

2,794 

2,983 

150 

723 

717 

400 

900 

1,650 

8,517 

3,700 

L. 

120,000 

351.700 

370,000 


The following table shows the number of persons and 
amount of capital occupied in all the branches of tho 
manufacture (damask and diaper, both single and double, 
table-covers, ditto with worsted warps, linen fUU harness, 
bed-quilts, floor-covers or crumb-clotiis, cloutlngs, Ac.), 
‘brmiared by a committee of manuiacturerB in 1836, for 
J. Hume, Esq., M.P. 

the 

- 1-351,700 
156,000 
211,020 

Total amount of capital invaited In 1836 - £.718,720 


The following table shows the aggregate of^l the 
persons employed in the different departmentrof the 
manofecture, exclusive of the spinners; together with 
their wages. 


3517 looquinrodueiag annually finUbed goods to 
anMnmror (ealculatliui It at 1001. eadi loom) 
Value of looms, shorn, aniTworkhouses 
Floating capital (eaiculatod at 60/. for each loom) 
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Trades. 

Neuof 

Persona 

empli^. 

Average 

W.ec” 

weekly. 

Weavers (mm and boys) • . . 

Winders and pim.fllien (womao and girls) 
Warpers, wareiiousemen, and tappers (own) 
Yanr^ioilen (chiefly wmen) - ' . 

Bleachers of yam (chiefly woman) • 
Bleachers of cloth (men and women) 

Lappent (chiefly men) ... 

Pattem-rutters (mm and womm) 

Dyers (men) - • . . 

Total number of persons 

IM 

89 

135 

150 

89 

18 

10 

dj)38 

«. A 

10 0 

4 0 

15 0 

7 0 

7 0 

H 6 
i » 6 

10 0 

18 0 


The patterns were till lately conceived in a wretchei! 
taste, were ill>ilrawn, and in every respect far inferior to 
foreign specimens. They consisted chiefly of the British 
flag, the national Scottish arms, gentlemen'^ coat of arms; 
sometimes flowers, birds, &c.; all very unnatural and j 
extravagant. But now the patterns display equal in- ! 
genuity and taste in design and execution, and are ex¬ 
ceedingly rich and varied, and considered equal if not 
superior to the German; besides, the damask loom is 
capable of producing any flgure, however complicated. 
There are now four persons, exclusive of assistants, 
wholly devoted to design painting: to encourage the 
art, a number of the table-linen manufacturers, in 
1826, instituted an academy for drawing, but this has 
since been discontinued. 

The other manufactories in Dunfermline are, 3 brew¬ 
eries ; 1 soap-work, which produced, in 1837, 346,960 lbs. 
of hard soap; 2 candle-works; 2 rope-works; 1 tan. 
work; 1 flour-mill, with steam-engine: 4 manufactories 
of toliacco. Ill 1837 there were sold of roll tobacco 
49,.^G8 lbs., and of British rappee snuff, 33,8r)6 lbs. There 
are three branch banks in the borough, viz. Bank of 
Scotland, British Linen Company, and Commercial Bank 
of Scotland. 

There are three harbours in the parish of Dunfermline, 
each about 3 m. from the town, namely. Charleston, Bruce- 
haven, and Limekilns. The last, which takes its name 
from lime having been burnt here previously to its be¬ 
ing a village and harbour, cannot admit vessels of more 
than 200 tons burden. Its pop. is 1,1(M). Charleston, 
which was founded in 1761, aud contains about 90U in- 
hab., ailmits vessels of 4(K) tons. Its basin is capacious, 
and perfectly sheltered from every wind. It forms the 
chid port of Dunfermline ; but as the United States take 
about a third part of the whole goods manufactured in 
the burgh, this large portion is shipped, not at Charles¬ 
ton, but at Grct'nock. A railroad, the private pnqicrty 
of the Karl of Elgin, connects Dunfermline and 
Charleston. 

I'he parish of Dunfermline abounds in mineral wealth, 
vi.!., coals, lime, and ironstone. I'ho coal has been 
wrought for upwards of SOO years. There arc pits in the 
vlcini^ of the burgh on tlie N. E. and W. sides ; but there 
is no workable coal under its foundations. 'I'he quantity 
worked in the parish is nearly 200,(MM) tons yearly. The 
two harbours referred to were originally constructed by 
Lord Elgin, whose collieries and lime- works arc on a very 
extensive scale. There Is a railroad running from some 
of the coal and lime works in the E. of tlie parish, to 
Inverkeithing, on the Frith of Forth, about 5 m. E. of 
Charleston. • 

From what has already been said, Dunfermline, it is 
evident, can boast of great antiquity. A tower or iort, 
built here by Malcolm Caenmoreln the 11th century, 
gave origin to the burgh. The same king also founded 
a spaidous Benedictine monastery, which ultimately be¬ 
came one of the most wealthy and Important institutions 
of the kind in Scotland; and ordained that its precincts 
should form the burying-place of the Scottish kings. Ills 
own remains and those of his consort. Queen Margaret, 
were interred there, as also those of eight others of the 
royal line, including Hubert Bruce. Dunfermline con¬ 
tinued to be a favourite royal residence as long as the 
Scottish dynasty existed. Charles I. was born here; I 
as also bis sister Elizabeth, afterwards queen of Bo. I 
hernia, from whom her present miuesty is descended; j 
and Charles 11. paid a visit to this ancient seat of royalty 
in 1650. The Scottish parliament was often held in it. 
The date of the erection of the palace is unknown; but 
it was much extended by James IV. in 15(N). Nothing 
now remains of it but the S. wall, and a vaulted apart¬ 
ment which was the king s cellar, having the kitchen 
above. Of the tower, erected by King Malcolm, only a 
mouldering fragment is now seen. Of the monastery, 
which was once of great extent, nothing remains entire 
except the S. and W. walls of the frPtery, or refectory, in 
the latter of which is a fine G<»thic window; and the nave 
of the old abbey cliiirch, which, as above stated, forms 
the vAtibule to the new church. But enough remains 
both of the abbey and luilace to indicate the extent and 
magnificence of the original buildings. We may concludt 
by mentioning, that, ancient as the place is, it was not 
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made a royal burgh till 1588. The constabulary force of 
the town is of very old standing; the force is 20 in num¬ 
ber, chosen by the council; one of them, elected by them- 
j selves as chiet, is dignified with the title of ** My Lord." 

Dunfermline unites with Stirling, liirerkcltblng, Cul- 
' ross, and Queensferry, in sending a mem. to the H. of 
; C., and in 1839-40 had 671 registered voters, being about 
the half of the whole constituency. Hitt, 

’ of Dunfermline t Alereer't ditto i Keith’s Cat. of Sc. 
Bishops f New Siat, Ace. tf Scot. § Dunfermlmcs Private 
Information.) 

DUNGANNON, an Inland town and parl.bor. of Ire¬ 
land, CO. Tyrone, pniv. Ulster, 12 m. N by W. Armagh, 
and 7 m. w. Lough Neagh. Pop. in 1831, 3,516; pop. of 
par., in 1834, 6,2.36, of whom 1,784 were of the estab. 
church, 600 Frot. diss., and 3,952 Horn. Catli. The town 
consists of a square, with several good streets branching 
from it along the sides of a hill. " It is not increasing, 
but, on the contrary, on the decline, if we may Judge from 
the average proportion of uninhabited houses The linen 
trade has declined very considerably, and that in grain is 
not BO good as formerly." {Bonndarp Report.) The 

S ar. church is a large ancient building, and it has also a 
Lom. Cath. chapel, and meetlng-huuHCs for Presbyteri¬ 
ans, Sccedors, and Methodists; a classical school, founded 
in the reign of Charles 1., well endowed, and cafiable of 
accommodating 1(M> resident pupils ; a dispensary, and a 
mendicity institution. Tho corporation, under a charter 
of Jas. I., in 1612, consists of n portreeve, burgesses, and 
commons. The town returned 2 mems. to the Irish H. 
of C. till the Union, since which it has returned I mem. 
to the imperial H. of C. Previously to the Reform Act 
the franchise was vested in tho portreeve and burgesses. 
The ancient liberties of the bor. comprised 836 acres, 
but the pari. bor. has been restricted to 224 acres. Re¬ 
gistered electors (1838-39), 167. A manor court, with Ju¬ 
risdiction to the amount of 20/,,# is held every three 
weeks; as also general sessions twice in the year, and 
petty sessions every fortnight. Tlie court-hout«, with a 
bridewell attacht>d, is a handsome moilern building: a 
party of tho constabulary is stationed here. The linen 
maniifiictiiro, though much fallen off, is still carried on 
pretty extensively, and there are several bleach-greens in 
the neighbourhood: earthenware and pottery are also ma¬ 
nufactured, and there arc Iron-w'orks, a brewery, and a 
large distillery. It is supplied with coal firom the neigh¬ 
bouring mines of Driiinglass and Coal Island, and also by 
tlie Newry Canal from England. Markets held Tues¬ 
days and 'i'hiirsiiayfe, in a spacious and convenient mar¬ 
ket-house: fairs on the first Thursday of every month. 
Post office revenue increased from 8.57/., in 18.30, to 1,308/. 
in 1836. Blanches ol the Provincial and Belfast lianka 
were opened here in 1834, and of the Agricultiinil in 
1836 This jilace was the chief scat of the O’Neals, 
chieftains of Ulster, and snflered much in the struggles 
made by that family to maintain their indepondcnco 
against the English. In the war of 1641, Dungannon was 
taken by Sir IMielim O'Nt'al, and afterwards by the par¬ 
liamentary forces, by whom the castle was dismantled. 
Ill 1782 delegates from all the corps of Ulster volunteers 
met here, and published a manifesto declaratory of tlie 
independence ut tlie Irish i>arliument. (iS/a/. Surv.; 
Rnilway Hep.) 

DUNGAuVAN, amarlt.town and pari.bor.of Ireland, 
CO. Waterford, prov. Munster, principally on a peninsula 
In the acstuary of the river i'onigar, 2,5 m.W. by S.Water¬ 
ford. Pop. in 1821,6,105; in 1831, 6,519: pop. of par. in 
1834, 13,372, of wiium 335 were of the estab, church, and 
13,U37 Rom. Cath. As vessels of above 1.50 tons cannot 
come up to the town, It is not a place of much trade, though 
some corn and other produce is shipped for England. Re¬ 
cently it has been much improved, principally through 
the exertions of the Puke or Devonshire, who has built, 
at his own expense, a handsnme bridge, c<mnei*Ung the 
main body of the town with tlie suburb of Abbeystde, on 
the opposite bank of the river. It has a neat apiiearance, 
and is a good deal resorted to for sea-bathing ; but Is not 
rich In proportion to its population, because of the vast 
numbers of small houses that have been erected, fur the 
purpose of qualifying voters, the occupiers of which are 
mostly dependent on fishing, or some such precarious 
emfiloymcnt. Tho public buildings arc the par. church, 
anew and splendid Rum. Cath. chapel, witli threeotliera 
belonging to convents, a school-house for 800 pupils, a 
coMrt-housc and bridewell, a barrack, and a fever hos¬ 
pital and dispensary. It returned 2 mems. to the Irish 
H. of C. till the Union, since which it has returned 1 
mem. to the imnerial H. of C. Previously to the Reform 
Act, the fi aneniso was vested in the occupiers of 6/. 
houses in tho town, and the resident 40s. frei^olders of 
the manor. The latter comprised about 10,000 acres, 
ami had in 1831 a pop. of 11,858. But the extent of the ex¬ 
isting pari, boundary, as fixed by tho Boundary Act, does 
not exceed 430 stat. acres. Pop. of pari. bor. In 1831, 
8,387 i registered cl(x;torB( 1838.30), 4G(). A manor court 
is held every throe weeks ; also general sessions in Jan., 
April, aud Oct., and petty sessions on Thursdays. Mar- 
3 A 2 
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kflU on WedfMfdMTt and Saturdays \ fidrs Feb. 7., June sand<.ban]u FWi|ll|^thn Aore, and having deep water 
S2.| Aug. 27,t and Vov. 8. The deep sea flshei^ was and good nonBqjralN)^ Being connected, by means of 
formerly carried on here pretty extensively, but has lat> numerous cttBli|Wtth a very fertile district, Dunkirk Is 
terly much d^lned. Post-office revenue in 1830,584/.: a considerame elhpolfum. The inhabitants have al- 
In 1836. 7601. Branches of the Provincial and National ways bm dUttagmahed for enterprise. During the 
tMUiks were opened in 1835. {Boundary Report i Smith*$ late and teMa.hmrs between England and France. 
Waterford, Ac.) F^8t numbcri of fitivateers were fitted out here, that 

DUnKELD, a bor. of barony and market-town Of mflicted very leHoui injury on our trade. At present 
Scotland, co. Perth, on the N. bank of the Tay, 15m. N. several vessels belonging to the port are engaged in the 
by W. Perth, and 49 m. N. by W. Edinburgh. Pop. (1838) herring-fishery, and in the cod-fishery on the Dogger 
1 867. Little Dunkold Is a suburb, though ill a difPereiit bank, and the banks of Newfoundland. Dunkirk 
parish, being divided from the bor. by the Tay, which is was made a free port in 182fi, since which Its commerce 
here cross^ by an elegant bridge of 7 arches, built in has materially increased, particularly its trade in French 
1809. Except a handsome new street leading from the wines destined for the supply of Belgium, of which 
bridge into the town, the houses are generally old it is a depdt. It has extensive soap-works, with starch- 
and of moan appearance. But the situation of Dunkeld works, ropo-works, tanneries, and iron-foundries. It 
and the surrounding scenery are the most beautiful has also considerable (iieneva distilleries, breweries, 
imaginable, and have long been objects of admiration sugar-refineries, &c. It htis a general and a foundling 
to every stranger. The town is situated in the centre of hospital, a military and civil prison ; and is the seat td 
a valley surrounded by mountains of considerable ele- a sub-prefect and of tribunals of priin.iry jurisdiction 
vation, presenting a great variety of picturesque forms, and commerce. It is said to have been founded by 
and covered to their summits with trees of every species. Baldwin, count of Flanders, in 9(i0; in 13H8 it was burnt 
It is, besides, regarded as the great pass to the Highlands by the English; and in the Kith and 17th centuries 
on tee B.: the oulk of its inhab. are of Highland origin, alternately belonged to them and to the Spaniards and 
and spe^ tee Gaelic language. The banks of the moun- French. Charles 11. sold it to Louis Xi V. for 20(),(X)()/., 
tain stream Braan, which joins the Tay nearly opposite who, aware of its importance, had it strongly fortified 
to Dunkeld, present some of the most striking scenery at a vast expense. But, as already stated, Louis was 
connected with the place. Dunkeld House, the rest- compelled, by the treaty of Utrecht, to consent to the 
dence of the ducal family of Atholl, is on the verge of demolition of its fortifications, and even to the shutting 
tee town, and the style, extent, and natural and artificial up of its port! It was unsuccessfully besieged by the 
beauties of the pleasure-grounds are not equalled by any Duke of York in 1793. {Hugo, art. ^ordj Diet. Geog, 
in Scotland. The late duke began a new mansion on a Umv) 

w^e of great magnificence, but tils death in 1830 put an DUNLOP, a par. of Scotland, celebrated for its ma- 
end to tee undertaking. But perhaps the must imiKMlng nufacture of cheese, partly in the co. of Ayr, and partly 
object in or about Dunkeld is its cathedral, delightfully in that of Renfrew, 8 m. N. Kilmarnock. The village 
aituated on the banks of the I'ay ; an edifice partly of Dunlop in tlie par. has 284 inhab ; the aggregate pop. 
Saxon and Gothic, and the remains of which, owing to the of the par. in 1835 was 1,157. Dunlop cheese ims for 
care of the family of Atholl, arc both extensive and in nearly a century and a half held a high character. Prf>- 
good preservation. The choir of the building is used ns viousiy to this date, or between 1688 and 1700, cheese here, 
the pai^h church. Different portions of the cathedral as well as throughout Scotland, Wcas iniule of skimmed 
were erected at different times, but the oldest portion, milk, as is still the case in various districts. A female 
the choir, was built in 1350. Gavin Douglas, who trans- of the name of Barbara Gilmour, who had tied to Ireland 
lided Virgil’s ** iEnoid,” and Henry Guthrie, author of during the persecuting times of Charles II., returned at 
** Memoirs of Scottish Affiiirs from 1G37 to the Death of the Uevoiution, and, having married a farmer, was the 
Charles 1.,*' were both bishops of this see. The Culdees first to introduce the practice of using the unskimmed 
a monastery here so early as 729. When Iona, the milk in the making of cheese. This practice, which suc- 
original and chief seat of that order, was ravaged by needed admirably, was fur a time confined to the par., 
the Danes in the 9th century, the primacy resided for but it gradually extended to almost every part of the W. 
■ome time in Dunkeld, but was afterwards transferred and S. of Scotland, .all the cheese made in these dis- 
to St. Andrews. ** But the rank of the abbots of Dun- tricts with unskimmed milk being called Dunitm. The 
held,'* says Pinkerton, *‘one of whom was the father fact, however, is, that cheese made in the p.*ir. of Dunlop 
of a royal race in Scotland, and another, Ethclred, the is not superior, but inferior, to that made in other dib- 
•on of Malcolm HI., sufficiently marks the estimation in tricts. The number of milch cows in the par. of Dunlop, 
which teat dimity was long held.” {Early Hist. (\f Scot- in 1837, was 910; the average quantity of cheese made 
iand,U.271,272.) The monastery, however, was changed during the season from each cow is about 27 stones of 
by David 1. into a cathedral in 1127, at or about which 141bs., or 24,570 8tnncs from tiic whole par. annually. In 
period the system of the Culdees was superseded through- some small dairies, eacii cow has been known to average 42 
out Scotland by that of the Roman Ciitholics. ( Chambers's stones annually. BesUleb the cheese priHluced in the par., 
Oat. qf Scotland ; Keiih's Scottish Bishops^ ^ Dunkeld.) a gretit proportion of what is manufactured in other parts 
DUNKIRK {Yt. Dunkerque t the Church of the of Ayrshire passes through it on its way to the consumei . 
Dunes, or Sand Banks), a sea-port town of France, Being a convenient enirepAt between the producing 
and the most northerly in that kingdom, dep. du country to tec S. and W., and Glasgow, Paisley, &c., a 
Nord, cim. arrond., on the Straits of Dover, 40 m. considerable number of persons resident in Dunlop fol- 
N.W. Lille, and 47 m. E. Dover, lat. fip 2' V* N., low the Imsiness of cheese* dealers, purchasing it from the 
long. 2° 22* 37" E. Pop. (1830) 23,808. It is well f.irmers, and supplying the victuallers in theinanufac- 
buiH, and has brood and well-paved streets. The tiiring towns and districts. Dunlu]i cheebcs generally 
Chomp-de-Mars, and the Place .lean Bart, are large weigh between 20 and 00 lbs. each. {Hew Stat. AccouiU 
and fine squares: the latter, which is planted with trees, of Scotland^ § DniUop.) 

has a bust of the brave sailor wlio.«c name it bears, DUNMAN WAY, an inland town of Ireland, co. Cork, 
and who was a native of Dunkirk; but this is said by prov. Munster, near the junction of three streams, which 
Hugo to be petit et tnesquin. The greatest drawback forrii the Bandoii, 28 in. W. by S. Cork. Pop., in 1831, 
upon tee town is its want of good water; it being in- 2,738; pop. of par. in 1834, 11,049, of whom 1,613 were of 
debted for this necessary whoUy to the rain-water cul- the estab. church, 40 Prot. diss., and 9,990 Kom. Cath. 
lected to cisterns. Its defences consist of a ramjiart It has a par. church, a Rom. Cath. chapel, a market- 
and ditch, a citadel, and Fort Louis, about 3-4th8 of a iiousc, ana a bridewell. The linen trade, after being for 
ihile distant: the fortifications were formerly more for- some years rather flourishing, has declined; but tanning 
mldable, but having been demolished, according to the and brewing, and the corn trade, are largely carried on. 
■tlpularions in the treaty of Utrecht, they have not A manor court is held every third Saturday, and petty 
been completely re-established. Principal public build- sessions on alternate Mondays. 

ings are tee church of St. Eioi, with its fine portico, DUNSE, a bor. of barony, and market town of Scotland, 

the naval storehouses, barracks, towii-lmll, college, co. Berwick, in a plain at the S. foot of Dunse Law, an 
Ac. The Tour des Pilotes serves fur a landmark, eminence G3U ft. above tiie level of the sea, 13 in. W. 
and was one of the positions whence Cassini, and Berwick-upon-Tweed, and 36 m. S.R. Edinburgh. Pop. 
more recently Biot and Arraj^, conducted their observ- 2,656, families 630 Dunse is neat and regularly built, 
rel^ng to the map of France, and the measure- but devoid of public buildings, except the town-hall and 
meot of the earth: it, has a very fine chime of bells. Dunse Castle, in its vicinity, the residence of the feudal 
Du^rk has also a communal college, a public library superior of the bor., of Gothic architecture, the greater 
containing 18,000 vols.» a school of hydrography, a luirt modem, but added to an ancient tower said to have 
theatre and concert-hall. been built by Randolph Earl of Murray, in the time of 

The harbour of Dunkirk, though in a great degree Robert Bruce. The par. church is a plain building; as 
artificial. Is large and commodious; but a sand bank, are the three dissenting chapels belonging to tee Asso- 
whtch dries at low water, being interposed between the date Synod, and the Relief. The means of education 
town and tee roadstead, it is rather difficult of acceu, are ample; a par. school, an eminent unendowed aca- 
and is apt to fill up; but these inconveniences have demy, six other unendowed schools, besides priffitc se- 
been to<a conMerable extent obviated by works con- minaries for females, and several Sabbath schools. A 
ftraded in 1826. Dunkirk has both an Inner and an subscription library was commenced so &r back as 1768. 
outer roadstead, defended from tee violence of the sea by There ore two circulating libraries, and a readtog-roonu 
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The asscsiment for the poof of par. U 7101. 

There are two friendly societleik •“BSvfaige'^bBiik, and 
two branch banks. There is a weakly irfarkitt ^ree fhlrs 
for black cattle and horses annually* and a quarterly lUr 
for sheep. ^ 

Dunse was erected into a burgle of barouy tar Janies 
IV. in 1489; it was then situated OB.ftho K.^ side of 
JDunse l.aw; but having been afterwards burnt by the 
finglisli. it was rebuilt in 1588, and its present site 
adopted, in order that it might bo more immediately 
under the protection of Dunso Castle. After Berwick- 
upon-Tweed was ceded to the English (1482), and ceased 
to be the co. town, Dunse enjoyed that distinction in 
common with Lauder. It was afterwards (1600) trans¬ 
ferred by art of parliament to Greenlaw; but Dunso was 
not altogether deprived of the privilege till 1696. It is, 
however, by far the largest and most important town in 
the co., anil more country business is done in it than in 
both the towns referred to. In 1639, when Charles I. 
lay on the S. side of tlie Tweed with the intention of re¬ 
ducing tile Scotch Presbyterians to submission. General 
Leslie took up Ins station on Dunse l.aw, with a body of 
20,000 Covenanters, to defend the country from invasion. 
After the two armies had continued in this position for 
tliree weeks, a treaty of peace was concluded, and both 
were dissolved. Dunse has given birth to many dis¬ 
tinguished men, among whom may be specified, John 
Duns Scotiis, the Subtle Doctor, descended of the ancient 
i<*imily (not long extinct) of Duns of Duns, or of that ilk; 
Boston, author of the Fourfold State and other works; 
Dr. M'Cric, the historian of Knox; Mr. John Black, the 
learned and able editor of the Morning Chronicle^ Sic. 
(Attif St. Acc. qf Scotland^ \ Dunsej Chambers's Gax. 
oj Scotland.) 

DUNSTABLE, a town and par. of England, co. Bed¬ 
ford, hund. Mansheatl: area or par., 520 acres. Pop. of 
ditto, 2,117- Tiie town, situated on the S. acclivity of the 
C'liiltern Hills, near the source of the Lea, on the roail 
from London to Penny Stratford, 32 m. N.W. the former, 
has four strei'ts, and is pretty well built. A celebrated 
priory was founded here by Henry I., in 1131, of which 
tlie par. chiiVch contains the nave. The Baptists and 
Metliodists liave also places of worsliip. Here is a charity 
school, founded in 1727, for 40 boys and 15 girls ; with 12 
almshouses for poor widows, and 6 do. for decayed maiden 
ladies. Dunstable is the principal seat of the British 
straw plait manufacture, which employs mimy females in 
the town and vicinity. Ladies’straw hats were, and still 
arc, not unfrequently called Dunstables. (For a full ac¬ 
count of this manufiicture, see Commercial Dictionm'y^ 
art. Hats (Sticaw). Market-day, Wednesday. 

DUN W10H, a sea-port bor. and par. of England, co. 
Suilolk, bund. Blvthmg, on the K. coast of the co., 
!H) m. N.E. Londoii, and 26 m. N.K. Ipswich. Pop. in 
1831, 232. Though now a poor fishing station, tills was 
once an important sea-port, having an extensive trade, a 
large iiopulatioii, 2 abbeys,' and several churches. It has 
iKien reduced to its present state of Insignificance by 
ropeatol inroads of the sea; and would probalily have 
boon totally abandoned, but for its having had the pri¬ 
vilege of returning 2 mem. to the H. of C. The en¬ 
croachment of the sea began previously to the Conquest. 
In the reign of Edward 111., an inundation swallowed up 
more than 469 substantial houses. The last great en¬ 
croachment was in 1740; but the sea has continued pro¬ 
gressively to encroach on the land; and at present there 
remains only the ruins of one of its many churches. It 
was disfranchised by the Reform Act; and no longer 
attracts any attention, except from those who visit the 
coast to study the great natural revolutions of which it 
has been the theatre. (^CampbelVs Survey^ i. 277.} LyelVs 
Geology^ i. 403.3d od.) 

DURAN GO, a town of Mexico, cap. of the state of the 
same name, in the Sierra Madre, 6,848 ft. above the level 
of the sea, 450 m. N.W. Mexico, and 1.50 m. N.W. by 
W. Zacatecas; lat. 24° 26' N., long. 108° LV W. Pop. 
22,000. {Ward.) It is regularly built, and contains a 
catheilral and other churches, several convents, a mint, 
and a theatre. It is the seat of a bishopric. Its inhabs. 
are industrious: they manufacture many wooden articles, 
woollen goods and leather, and have a considerable trade 
in cattle. Iron mines are worked in the vicinity. ( WmrdCs 
Mexico.) ,« f. > 

DUKAZZO (an. i^pidamniM andDyrr'?c/««w), a sea¬ 
port town of Turkey in Europe, Albania, on the E. 
shore of the Adriatic, and on the S. side of a projecting 
tongue of land, 7 ra. S. Capo Pali; lat. 41“ 17 ' 32 N., 
long. 19® 26' 44" E. Pop. 5,000. ? This town, which has 
greatly dcclin^ from its ancient importance, is sur¬ 
rounded by walls, and is indifferently fortified. It bM 
some trade in the export of com. The bay, on the ^ 
side of which it stands, is 5 m. broad from N. to S., with 
Jrora 7 to 3 fathoms water, the best anchorage being about 
11 m.^ by B. from the town. 

AoMrding to Plautus, the inhab. of Dyrrachium were 
immersed in every sort of debauchery and vice; where¬ 
fore, sayi he, 


*■ kale nrbi nomm Epidamnoindltum sst. 

Quia nemo fenne hue sine domno dlvonltiir! 

' Menwehmit Act U, Me. 1. 

And certainly, if we may depend on the statements of 
M. Poucquevllle, their descendants at the present day, if 
they be less luxurious, exhibit few other symptoms of 
improvement. He calls their town une anarehie, un re- 
pasre de pirates^ ins sgjour tfassassinst et le rec^tacle 
impur des scSlSrats qui peuvent s*4chiwMr des cotes de 
PltaUe t ( Voys^e dans la Greet, i. 3%.) 

Dyrrachium was founded by a colony from Corcyra, 
anno 625 b. c. After it foil into the hands of the Ro¬ 
mans, it became a place of great Inmortance, from its 
being the port which vessels from Brundusium, bound 
for the opposite coast, endeavoured to make; and from 
its being tlie usual place of departure for ships crossing 
the Adriatic with despatches or passengers from Greece 
for Italy. It became the scat of some important strate¬ 
gical operations during the struggle between Csesar and 
Poinpcy, which terminated advantageously for the latter. 
{CiBsar, dc Bello Civili, iii. § 41).) It was made a Roman 
colony by Augustus ; and, after various vicissitudes, was 
subjected to the Turks, under whose destructive sway It 
still continues, by Bajaset II. 

DURHAM, a marit. ro. in the N. of England, having 
E. the German Ocean, N. Northumberland, W. Cumber¬ 
land and Westmoreland, and S. Yorkshire. Area, 702,OM 
acres. In its W. parts it is occupied by oflfbets from the 
Pennine range of mountains, and by black heathy moors. 
Soil in parts good; but generally it rests on a sub-soil of 
stiff clay, and is cold and infertile. It is a curious fact, 
however, that the W. parts of the co., though nrturally 
the least productive, are the best cultivated. Principal 
crops, wheat, oats, barley, beans, and pease. A mixture 
of rye and wheat, nrovincially called maslin. Is also 
rather extensively cultivated. Turnips are generally in¬ 
troduced, particularly in the W. districts. Lime, of 
which tliere is an abundant suppler, is principally used 
as manure, tlie quantity applied being from 70 to 80 
bushels an acre. Drainage is much neglected in the E. 
parts of the co. whicli, in consequence, are in a compara¬ 
tively backward state. The Teeswater breed of snort- 
homed cattle, so called from the river Tees, which 
bounds the co. on the S., is admitted to be one of the 
very l)est, both for feeding and milking, and is now very 
widelydi^sed. Sheep mostly Cheviots; stock estimated 
at between 200,000 and 250,000 head. A great deal of 
property belongs to the church, and there are besides 
some largo estates; but property is, notwitlistaiiding, a 
good deal subdivided. Farms of all sizes, but the greater 
number rather small; and the condition of the occupiers 
of the small farms is said to bMcry unfavourable. Aver¬ 
age rent of land, in 1810, 14s. (hf. an acre. Durham has 
some of the most extensive and valuable coal-fields in 
the kingdom; and slie has also valuable lead and iron 
mines. Vast quantities of grind-stones are produced 
from the quarries at Gateshead Foil. Manufactures 
various, but not very extensive or important. Principal 
rivers, 'I'ecs, Weiur, and Derwent. Durham has 4 wards 
and 75 parishes, and returns 10 mems. to the H. of G., 
viz. 4 for the co., 2 each for the city of Durham and 
Sunderland, and 1 each for Gateshead and S. Shields. 
Registered electors for the co., in 1838-39, 10,305, being 
5,325 fur the N., and 4,980 for the S. div. PrincM 
towns, Durham city, Sunderland, Gateshead, S. Shields, 
Darlington. In 1831, Durham had 40,740 inhab. houses, 
54,736 families, and 2.53,910 inhab., of whom 121,748 were 
moles, and 132,11)2 females. Sum paid for relief of poor 
in 1838, 61,369/. Annual value of real property in 1815, 
88.5,580/. Profits of trades and professions in do., 253,631 /. 

Durham (originally Dunholme, from diifi a hill, 
and holme a river), an ancient and celebrated city of 
England, cap. co. same name, and nearly in its centre, on 
a i)eud of the river Wear, 230 m. N. by W. London, and 
65 m. N.N.W. York; lat. 54“ 36^ 31" N., long. 1034' 6" 
W. Pop. In 1821, 10,282; in 1831, 10,520; but from the 
latter epoch down to the present year (1840), there has 
been a great increase in the pop. of the town and its im¬ 
mediate vicinity, occasioned chiefly by the opening of 
several new and extensive collieries. Probably, at next 
census, the pop. of the city and nelgiibourhood, within 
3 or 4 m. on each side of the former, will be ascertained 
to be little short of 40,000. 

The grand objects of interest in the city are the cathedral 
and castle: their appearance from the lurroundingcountry 
is most striking, being situated in a rocky peninsula, ele¬ 
vated about 80 ft. above the Wear, by which it ia nearly 
encircled. The first of these structures, begun in the reign 
of William Rufus, but much enlarged and improved in 
subsequent ages, is a large and majestic pile of Norman 
architecture: it is 461 ft. in length, by about 200 In ex¬ 
treme breadth, from the N. to tlie S. transept; It has a 
central tower, 214 ft. in height; and at the w. end are 
two low towers, onoe topped with spires. The inside has 
much of the clumsy though venerable magnificence of 
the early Norman style. The pillars are vast cylinders, 
21 ft. iu circumference, and variously adomad. In tha 
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GalUoe, j^lady’t chapel, at the W. end of the cathedral, 
la the tomb of the venerable Bede, hia remains having 
been transferred thither from Jarrow In 1370: and In 
the Nine Altars, at the E. end of the cathedral, Is the 
•hrine of St. Cuthbert, the patron saint of the sacr^ 
ediflce.. Dr. Johnson says, characteristl^Ily, of this noble 
structure, that “ It strikes with a kind of gigantic dignity, 
and aspires to no other praise than that of rocky solidity, 
and indeterminate duration I ’* 

The see of Durham is well known to h»ve been about 
the most valuable in the kingdom. At au average of the 
three years ending with 1831, it yielded a nett revenue of 
19,066^. a year 1 The total revenue of the dean and 
chapter, (Uirlng the seven years ending with 1834, 
amounted to 36,937f. a year; the dean having a revenue 
of 4,800/., and each of the canons residentiary, of whom 
there are twelve, having a revenue of 2,280/. a year! But 
on the death of the last bishop of Durham, in 1836, the 
bishop's revenue was fixed, pursuant to the recommend¬ 
ation of the ecclesiastical commissioners, at 8,000/. a 
year, the surplus revenues of the see being reserved to 
form a fund for the aumentatlon of the incomes of the 
poorer bishops. The bishop of Durham was also, till 
deprived of ft by the act 6 and 7 William IV. cap. 19., 
etts/os rottUorum and chief civil governor of the co., 
which has distinct courts and law officers; he presided 
at the assizes, and all writs were returnable to him, and 
not to the king. The practice in the Palatinate courts 
is now, however, assimilated in a great measure to thid 
of the superior courts at Westminster; and as actions 
may be commenced in them for any sum, however large, 
th(* change has been productive of great public benefit. 

It is a curious fact, that Cromwell founded a univer¬ 
sity in Durham in 16.‘)7, assigning to it the houses and 
part of the lands belonging to the dean and chapter. 
This institution, which, had it survives!, must have been 
of great service to ^ho N. counties, fell to pieces on 
tlio Restoration, when the ciiurch recovered her old 
possessions. No new attempt, or at least no successful 
one, was made to establish another univerbity ut Durham 
till 1831. In that year, however, a university, endowed 
by the dean and cliauter, tlio bishop, and other wealtliy 
individuals, was founded, to afford instruction, and grant 
degrees in the different faculties. It was incorporated 
by royal charter in 1837, and consists of a warden, pro¬ 
fessors, tutors, &c.; but, however creditable to the 
liberality of tho founders, it is far from adc<iuateiy meet¬ 
ing the existing wants of society, its grand object being 
to furnisli instruction for candidates for holy orders in 
connection with tlie churcli of England. 

The castle, founded by William the Conqueror, and 
Intended partly to biidlo that part of his own dominions, 
and partly as a defence against tlie irruptions of the 
Scotch, stands a little to the N. of the cathedral, and on 
the same elevated peninsula. It was long used as the 
bishop's palace, and has some magnificent apartments. 
It Is now (with tho exception of a suite of rooms reserved 
for the accommodation of the bisliop, oil ids visits to tho 
city) appropriated to the purposes ol tlie university, being 
occupied by students. Adjoining tlie castle, on an artifi¬ 
cial mound of considerable elevation, is the ancient 
tower, or keep, which had fallen into decay, but has re¬ 
cently been restored, and presents a most imposing ap. 
pearancc. On the piduce green is tlie exchequer, a large 
square building. In which the bishop's courts of exche¬ 
quer atid chancery were held, and near It is a magnificent 
library, erected by Bishop Coslns; and a little further 
distant is the office for the registry of wills. The clois¬ 
ters a^acent to tho cathedral arc 147 ft. square, and very 
neat. The chapter-house, a plain building, opens into 
them. 

The shelving sides of the peninsula, from the cathe¬ 
dral, castle, and other buildings, down to the river, are 
laid out in hanging gardens, intersected with walks, and 
planted with trees, that have a most imposing effect. 

Besides tlic cathedral, there arc here fix par. churches. 
Those of St. Nicholas and St. Oswald, the latter remark¬ 
able for its vaulted roof of wood, arc of considerable an¬ 
tiquity. The Primitive and W^eslcyan Methodists, Korn. 
Catholics, Independents, and Quakers, have also places 
of worship. 

Tho grammar school conncctetl with the cathedral has 
(our exhibitions, of 2S/. each, for the sons of clergymen at 
the school, and of AO/, each at either university; in addi¬ 
tion to this, it has five scholarships, of 10/. each, at Peter- 
hoiise, Cambridge. There is a blue-coat school, an Infant 
•chotfi, and an endowed charity school, which, together, 
funihh gratuitous instruction to about 1,000 children. It 
has an infirmary, founded in 1791, dependent on volun¬ 
tary contributions, a lying-in hospital, and several alms¬ 
houses. There are here also a public reading-room, a 
library, and assembly-rooms, and two weekly newspapers. 
Itaoes take place annually in May. 

The city Is divided into several distinct portions: that 
which contains the cathedral and castle Inu some excel¬ 
lent and finely situated houses, principally,occupied by 
lha dignitaries of the church. What is ^ed the old 
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town a^Iolns the castle on the N.: in It are the market¬ 
place, the theatre, ahd principal shops, but it has a great 
many Inferior-bmuesit In the market-place is a fountain 
for the supply of the city with water, conveyed thither 
from sprlnM about Ifm. distant, consisting of an octagon 
building, mmottnted by a statue of Neptune. Tiie 
townshm of Bhret lies on the E. side of the cathedral 
peninsula, being separated firom It by the Wear. It Is 
comparatively well built. In this quarter of the town is 
the magnificent new co. gaol and co. court-house, erected 
in 1809, at an expense of nearly 140,000/. On the W. side of 
the Wear and of the cathedral are the townships of Cross- 
gate and Framwellgate; they are occupied by a very in¬ 
ferior class of houses, and have the appearance of great 
poverty. I'he communication between tlie different 
parts of the town is kept up by two old and one com¬ 
paratively modern bridge. The latter, called Prebend’s 
Bridge, was erected liy, and is maintained at the expense 
of, the dean and chapter: it is placed in a very romantic 
situation, and connects the public walks called the 
Bwki^" already alluded to. The city is well paved and 

Durham, for a lengthened period, made little or no 
progress. It used to be one of the dullest and most 
stagnant of cathedral cities. But from the fiow thither¬ 
ward of the tide of pop., through the opening of the 
collieries, previously mentioned, and the construction of 
several railways in the district, connecting it with Shields, 
Sunderland, llnrtlepool, and Stockton, none of which 
are more than 20 in. distant, a powerful impetus has 
lately been given to its trade. This is visible in the 
crowded state of the weekly markets, the improvement 
of tho shops, and other signs of tlie increasing importance 
and trade of ttie town. An extensive carpet manufactory 
and a worsted spinning mill are situated on the banks of 
the Wear. The Great N. of England Railway will con¬ 
nect tlie city directly with NewcasUe-on-Tyne, 14 m. 
distant; and tho Newcastle and Carlisle Railway 
opens an easy coinmiinication with the W. coast. The 
iieighlKiurhood of Durham abounds with situations well 
adapted for the establishment of various manufactures, 
having numerous rivulets and inexhaustible stores of 
stone, lime, coal, and iron. The want of means of 
I outlet have hitherto renderinl these resources unavall- 
I aide; but as the railways now in progress will supply 
facilities of transit, this part of the kingdom may, in the 
course of a few years, be expected to afford an excellent 
field for tho advantageous employment of capital aud 
industry. 

Durham has sent 2 mems. to the H. of C. since 1675. 
Previously to the Reform Act, tlie right of voting was in 
tlie freemen who had acciuircd their freedom by patri¬ 
mony or servitude witliin the city of Durliam, the bor. of 
Framwellgate, “or the streets and suburbs ai^oinlng 
thereto.” Hence the limits of the pari. bor. were not 
definitively fixed, but varied with the varying size of the 
suburbs: a definite limit was, however, given to it by tliu 
Boundary Act, W'hich included, in 1831, a pop. of 9,269, 
and 1,204 houses, of which G68 weru worth 10/ a year. 
Registered electors in 1838-39, 949. Under the Muni¬ 
cipal Reform Act, tho city is divided into three wanls, 
and is governed by 6 aldermen and 18 counsellors. Mar¬ 
ket-day, Saturday. ( Hufehinson's and Surtees' History of 
Durham; Pennant's Tour in Scotlami^ iii. 330., 
Boundary Bev.; and Private Itifurmaiton.) 

DUULACH, A town of tlie grand ducliy of Baden, 
clrc. Ccutral-Rhine, 2 m. E.S.E. Carlsruhe, with which 
it communicates by a road -lined throughout with poplars. 
Pop. 4,900. Before Carlsruhe was built, this toan was 
the residence of the inargAves of Badeii-Durlaeli, an 
old castle lieionging to whom, now in ruins, stands upon 
a contiguous height; and lias attached to it a fine garden, 
in which several Roman antiquities have been discovered. 
A palace of a later date has been in part converted into 
a cavalry liarrack. Tlie inhab. manufacture mircelaiii, 
tobacco, aud sealing-wax ; and have some trade in corn, 
wine, fruit, and other agricultural produce. iBerghaus; 
MoUer,) 

DUSSELDORF, a town of the Prussian states, prov. 
Rhine, cap. rcg. and circ. same uamo* at the coiiflu- 
once of the Dussel with the Rhine; lat. 610 Iff 46" N., 
long. GP 46' 25" E. Pop. 33,137, of whom 27,000 are Calh. 
It has nearly trebled Its pop. in the course of the pre¬ 
sent ceutuiy. It is a well-built, handsome, thriving 
town. “We were delighted with its singular neat¬ 
ness, and the beauty of its environs. It stands so close 
upon the Rhine, that vessels sail up to its quays, and 
then take on board the merchandise of which the town 
is the dopAt. Near the river the streets are narrow, 
and full of symptoms of industry; but beyond these 
the town consists of handsome wnite stone houses, dis¬ 
posed In rows as streets, or us open squares and places 
with trees in the centre, all which are remarkably dean 
and quiet.” {Chambers’s Holland, ^c. p. 49.)*. The 
castle and other fortifications were destroyed ^ the 
French in 17M It is the seat of the provinaal states or 
parL of the Rhine prov., has a court of appeal for the 
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i«j;enc3\ a gymnaBlum or collem, an academy of aciencei, 
an obscrratury, a fine public library, a theatre, and some 
remains of the noble collection of paintings transferred 
to Munich. Recently the tehool of painting' at Dussel- 
dorf, under Schadow, has attained to Teiy considerable 
celebrity. There are considerable manufactures at Dus- 
seldorf; but it deiires its principal importance from its 

{ tosition on the Rhine, nearly opposite to where it is 
oined by the canal leading to Veifio on the Maese, and 
from its being the entrep6t and principal port of the con¬ 
tiguous flourishing manufacturing district, of which El- 
bei feldt is the capital. Cottons, cloths, Ac. are Imported 
from the latter; hardware, iron, and steel, from Solln- 
gen, llemschcid, Ac.; linen from Katingen, Ac. Large 
quantities of cod, brought from the mines on the Roer, 
are shipjted here for the Netherlands; and there is also 
an extensive trade in com, oil, and wine. 

DWARACA or JUGGUTH, a marit. town of Hin- 
dostan, prov. Giqrat, the most W. point of which it oc¬ 
cupies, dom. of the Gulcowar, on a sandy shore 95 m. 
N.W, Jounaghur; lat. ‘220 16'N., long. 60® 7'K. It is 
tiu! most sacred place in this part of India, and Is annu¬ 
ally fiequcnced by about 16,000 pilgrims from all parts 
of that extensive country. Its principal pagoda is a 
magnifleent carved stone building of high antiquity, de¬ 
dicated to Uunchon, an incarnation of Krishna, with an 
entrance towards the sea by a very long and noble flight 
of stone steps, succeeded by a massive gate, where the 
whole front breaks upon the view with a striking effect; 
its great pyramid is 140 ft. high, and much ornamented. 
'J'here arc numerous subordinate temples, having flags 
with representations of the sun and moon. In front of 
tlie large temple is the sacred place of ablution, formed 
by a creek of the se.x, which is lined for some distance by 
small temples with stone steps down to the margin of the 
water, on which prayers are made, and idols, rings, and 
amulets sold by the Brahmins: the town itself is small, 
but Hurrounded with walls and towers washed by the 
tide. Tlie devotees here are usually stamped by means 
of a hot iron, with the insignia of the god, and this rite is 
often practised upon young infants. The chalk with 
which the Brahmins mark their ibrehcads comes from 
Dwaracn, whence it is carried by merchants all over 
India. The revenue of the temples, derived from pil¬ 
grims, Is estimated at about one lac of rupees, and was 
formerly swelled by the plunder of many piratical vessels, 
fitted out in the name of the idol. Dwaraca submitted 
to the British torces In 1H16; but in the following year 
was transferred to the Gulcowar, to whom its sanctity 
rendered it a highly acceptable acquisition. {Hamiltows 
E. I. Gax. 1. WI, 532.; Mod. Trav. x. 203—205.) 

D WIN A, tile name of two Russian rivers, one of which 
falls into the White Sea by several mouths. 35 m. below 
Archangel, and the other into the Gulph of Riga, in the 
Baltic, 9 m. below Riga. The first, or Northern Dwma, 
I*! a barge and important river. It is formed by the 
junction of the Souxhona, which rises in the farthest W. 
part of the gu\ernment of Vologda, with the Joug rising 
111 the central S. part of the same government. From 
tlie point of confluence, near Ousteoug-Veliki, the united 
river flows in a deep and broad stream, N.W. to its em- 
bouciinre below Archangel, a distance of about .350 m. 
Its principal afiluent is the Vitchegda, flowing W. from 
the confines of Perm. The extent of natural navigation 
fur boats and barges on this river and its affluents is 
very great, extciidmg W. to the city of Vologda, S. to 
Nikulfsk, and E. to the frontier of Perm. At Vologda 
an artificial navigation begins, which, by means of the 
liUliiiinkl cHiial and the lake Bielo, connects the Souk- 
hoiia with the Neva; while, on the E., the Sevemoi 
can.ii connects the Vitchej^ with the Kama, one of the 
principal affluents of the Wolga. Hence, goods Imported 
at Archangel may bo sent by water to either Petersburg 
or Aatraktmn, and conversely I The ebb and flow of the 
sea is perceivable in the Dwina many m. above Arch¬ 
angel. Opposite to the latter it is above 4 m. in width: 
it la also very deep, though owing to the sand-banks at 
its mouth it does not admit vessels drawing more than 
from 12 to 14 ft. water. It is firoxen over for about half 
llic year. {See Archangel.) , . ^ 

'1 ne second, or Southern Dwina or Duna, though of 
inferior dimensions to the preceding, is also a large and 
important river. It rises m the Valdai hills, not for 
from the source of the Wolga; and following a S.W. 
course to Vitebsk, it thence pursues a W. N.W. course 
to its embouchure below Riga. It is navigable from near 
Rs source, or for about 626 m. Near Dunaburg, how¬ 
ever, it is a good deal interrupted by cataracts, and In 
other places It is encumbered with shoals, so that4t can 
only bo navigated with safety after the breaking up of 
the ice in the spring, and after the setting in of the 
autumnal rains. It has few affluents of any considerable 
magnltudq.. At Riga it Is about 2,400 ft. broad. Its 
moutk is encumbered with banks, which render It m- 
accenlble for vessels drawing more than from 12 to 16 it. 
water. It begins to freeze over about the end of Nov., 
40d the brewng up of the ice, or usqally takes 


place In the beginning of April, when there are inund- 
ations that frequently occasion great Injury to Riga and 
the adjacent countiy. 

This river has alwayt been the principal channel by 
which the masts and other timber exported from Riga 
were conveyed to It. But owing to the gradual exhi^s- 
tion of the forests. It Is necessary to go much farther 8. 
than formerly, to the provs. of Tchernigoffand Kieff, the 
timber from which is conveyed by water, against the 
stream, up a part of the Dniepr, and then carried across 
the country separating that river from the Dwina, to be 
embarked on the latter. This, however, is a very ex. 
pensive and tedious process, requiring about 2 years for 
its completion; and hence the mast trade, that formerly 
centered wholly at Riga, is now beginning to be trans- 
ferred, in part at least, to Kherson, to which place tho 
trees are, at the proper season, easily and rapidly floated 
down the Dniepr. (Hagemeister on the JUeteic Sea. p. 122. 
English trans.) 

DYSAIIT, a royal bor. and sea-port of Scotland, co. 
Fife, on tlie N. coast of the Frith of Forth, 115 m. N. by 
K. Edinburgh, and 1 m. E. Klrkaldy. Pop. iSoi, 4,884; 
1831, 6,802, exclusive of above 100 sulors. This includes 
the immediately contiguous villages of Pathhead, Sin- 
clairtown, Gallaton, and Borland, the Inhab. of all of 
which, so far as industry is concerned, may be regarded 
as forming one community. Their pop. In J831 was as 
follows: —Town of Dysart, 1,801; Pathhead, including 
Sinclairtown, 3,330; Hawkley Muir, or upper par. of Hin- 
clairtown, 434; Gallaton, 1,053; Borland, 18-1: total pop., 
in I8;il, 6,802. 

Dysart consists chiefly of 3 narrow streets, with a 
speaes of square in the centre. The central or High 
Street is full of antique substantial buildings, the fronts of 
wliich are generally decorated with inscriptions and dates, 
and, in one part, with piazzas, the latter being the places 
in which, in former times, merchants exposed their goods 
to sale; but the greater part havw been built up. In 
the middle of the town stands the town-house, erected In 
1617, but rebuilt, after having been accidentally burnt by 
Cromwell’s soldiers. Under its roof are, the council- 
chamber, the prison, the public weigh-house, the guard¬ 
room, the black hole. Dysart House, the elegant resi¬ 
dence of the Earl of RosBljm* stands on the W. of tho ' 
town, being separated from it only by a wall. The 
)>ar. cliurch is a plain building; also the two dissenting 
chaiiels, which belong respeenvely to the Relief and As¬ 
sociate Synod. Dysart is a collepatc charge, or has the 
services of two parochial clergymen. 

'U'ith regard to the means of education, there are no 
fewer than 14 schools in the par.; namely, 4 at Dysart, 

4 at Pathhead, 2 at Sinclairtown, 3 at Gallaton, and I 
at Borland. All these schools are unendowed except 
thrive: one at Dysart; a frce-school in Pathhead, en¬ 
dowed by the late Bailie Phllp—salary to tho teacher 1 SOf. 
yearly; and one in Borland. There are 4 subscription 
libraries in the par., and 2 reading-rooms. Pbilp's school 
is the only charitable endowment. There is no legal 
assessment for the poor. There are several friendly 
societies, and a savings’ bank. 

Before the union between England and Scotland. Dy¬ 
sart was a place of such commercial eminence os to have 
been called “I.lttlc Holland.*' But its importance in 
this respect is now greatly reduced. Nail-making flour¬ 
ished in the bor. and neighbourhood, particularly at 
Gallaton, for a hundred years previously to the end of 
last century. But that trade has now entirely disap¬ 
peared. It was in reference to Gallaton that Adam 
Smith remarked, in his '* Wealth of Nations," published 
in 1776, ** There is at this day a village In Scotlwd where 
it Is not uncommon, I am told, for a workman to carry 
nails, Instmd of money, to the baker’s shop or the ale¬ 
house.'* The number of men employed in this business 
within the last 50 years was not less than 100. The ma¬ 
nufacture of linen cloth, once extensively carried on here, 
has also disappeared. Salt was made here from sea¬ 
water at so early a period as 1460; and the trade con¬ 
tinued to flourish till 1823, when the duty being repealed, 
it was relinquished. Tho salt-pans were very extensive. 
The principal trade at present is the manufacture of 
checks and ticks, a branch of the Dundee staple 
trade. This business was Introduced into Dysart be¬ 
tween 1710 and 1720; but so slowly did it advance, that 
In 1776 the annual value of the manufacture was not esti¬ 
mated at more than 9,000/. It is very diffhrent at present. 
The number of looms employed In the manufacture of 
this fabric is not less than 2,088; and the value of the 
(loth annually produced is estimated at about 160,0001. 
The number of hands employed, Including weavers, 
winders, and warpers, has been estimated at from 6^000 
to 6,000; but this, we believe, is beyond the mark. The 
number of looms employed by the manulkcturers out 
of the par. Is above 1,000. A mill for spinning flax baa 
recently bqon built, and Is in active operation. It em- 
pWs about 100 hands. 

Dysart coal was among tho first wrought In Scotland, 
operations having been begun upwards of 860 years ago. 

8 A d 
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Upward! of 100.000 tons are dug yearly. Sandstone. of sj^ i^o column!, 

lime!tone. and ironstone also abound, and are in consi. best nerlod of Roman architecture {Idem) ;buf this fine 
derable demand, partlcutarly the two latter. The harbour niln has 1^ grimly neglwt^, and even degraded to a 
i! one of the salEst on the Frith of Forth, except with slaughterhoure * < There U her^lso a mag- 

easterly winds. It has a wet dock. There arc only, how- niflcont aqueduct, said to have bemi built by Sertprl^ 
ever, a few brigs and sloops belonging to the port, and no in fine preservation, and sUll applied to its original 
forMgn vessel approaches it, except occasionally from purpose. « t jri 

Holland or the Bidtic laden with tlax. or when coals are It has mannfhctures of hardware, tanneries, and a fair 
wanted cattle on St. John’s day, which is much frequented. 

Dyiart is a place of great antiquity. It is mentioned Julius Caesar made it a municlital t6wn, and gave it the 
In liistory so early os 874, when the Uanes invaded Fife, name of LiberaUtas JuUte. The Moors took it In 715. 
But it was not made a royal burgh till the time of James It has been the residence of many of the Portuguese 
V. The town was taken by Cromwell. There is a sovereigns. In IH‘28 the populace and tiie militia rose en 
place at the harbour called the Fort, said to have been maue in favour of Don Miguel, and liaving overpowered 
fortiiled by the Protector, but no remains of any work on the reguliir troops and constitutionalists, expelled them 
It can now be seen. To the W. of the burgh is the castle from the city. {Caerwirvau^ Portwal and (iaUicta^ ii. 
of Haveiiscraig, standing on a steep crag fronting the sea, 47. 75. 95., ct scq.j Murphy'* Travels in Portugal j 
hut nowa ruin. It has been the property o( the Sinclairs, M/ttano, iii. 31.5.) 

now Karls of Ilosslyn, for .500 years. On the 8. or lower EBRO (an. Iberus), one of the principal rivers of 
jjart of the town, there are the remains of a chapel said Spain, through the N.E. part of which it flows, uniformly 
to have been dedicated to St. Dennis. The ruins of the almost in a S.E. direction, being the only great Pciiiu- 
olil church of Dysart arc nearly at tho same spot. One sular river that has its embouchure in the Mediterranean, 
ul the windows bears the date of 1570. It rises at'Foiitibre, prov. Santander, on the S. declivity 

Dysart unites with Kirkaldy, Burntisland, and King- of the Sierra Sejos, about lat. 43^* N., and long. 4° W., 
horn in returning 1 mem. to the 11. of C., and in 1839- near tlie sources of the Pisuerga, an affluent of the 
40 liad 130 registered voters. (New S/at. dec., ^ Dysart j Douro. It afterwards separates the provs. Santander, 
Muir's Account of Dysart s Boundary Rep, j Private Biscay, and Navarre from Old Castile, intersects Ara- 
InSorm > ROb in its centre, and disembogues near the S. extremity 

of Catalonia, about lat. 40" 40^ N., and long. 0" 5y E. 
Its entire length is estimated at somewhat above 400 m.: 
its principal tributaries are, the Nela, Aragon, Gollegu, 
and Segre, with the Cinca on tiie N., and the Oca, 
EAGLESHAM, a markeUtown, and burgh of barony, Tirun, Nagerillo, Xilon, Guadaloupe, &c., on the S. 
.Sf’otUind, CO. Renfrew, on a tributary of tho Wiiite Cart, side. Keynosa, Miranda, Logrono, Tudela, Saragossa, 

9 in. S. Glasgow. Pop. (in 1B40) 1750. The town, which is Mequinen/a, and Tortos;., are the chief cities and 
iiioilerii. though on the site of an ancient village, consists towns upon its banks. It runs mostly through a sul- 
(ji two rows of well-built houses, all of freestone, with a cession of narrow Vtilleys till it reaches Mcquinenza; 

iM'tween varylqg from lUO to 250 yards, laid out in after wliich it enters Catalonia, and flows through a more 
lino green fluids interspersed witli trees, with a beautiful level country. At Amposta, 13 in. W. trom its moutii, it 
stri'amiet running down the middle. Length of the town is about 300 yards wide. It Immediately afterwards 
nearly 3 furlongs. The cotton maniiractiire was Introduced forms a kind of delta; a navigable canal having been 
here about 40 years ago. The cotton-mill at Eaglesliam, cut from the port of Alfaqucz, or San Carlos, at its S. 
which is driven by water power, employs 87 males and 113 mouth, to Amposta. The Ebro is navigable for boats 
' females; that of Millhall in the vicinity, also driven by as high as Tudela, hut its current is very rapid, and its bed 
water, employs 40 females and 24 males. Besides cotton in many parts encumbered with rucks and slnaiis. 'I’o 
spinning, there are no fewer than 400 persons in tiie avoid these obstacles, and the numerous windings of the 
town engaged in weaving. The noble family of Eglinton river, tiie Aragon canal has been cut along its right bank 
are tlic feudal superiors of tiie place, and appofiit the from near Tudela to Sastago. An ancient Moorish 
baron bailie. (New Siat. Acc. qf Scotland, art. Renfrew, canal, now dry, formerly connected the town of Alcnuez, 
p.3H3.) on the Guadaloupe, with the Ebro. The principal com- 

EAULSTON (formerly Ercildoun), a village in the mcrcial utility^of tiie Ebro is the transport of grain from 
par. of the same name, Scotland, co. Berwick, 304 m. S.E. Saragossa to Turtosa, together with the floating down of 
Kdliihurgh, and situatixl in the middle of a pastoral dis* timber from the I'yrenees. This river, before the second 
trict, within | m. of theLeailcr, dtributary of the Tweed. Punic war, formed tho boundary of the Roman and Car- 
l*op. 847. It is straggling and irregularly built; but it is thaginian territories, and, in the time of Charlemagne, 
recently become well known in manufactures, and Earl- between the Moorish and Christian dominions. ( MtOatw, 
Kton Ginghams" are now familiar to most persons in Diet. Gfog. s Jnglis's Spain.) 
tho S. of Scotland. Messrs. Whale and Co. established, ECBATANA. 5'cc Hamadan. 

about 20 ye.ars ago, a manufactory of ginghams, merinos, ECU A (an. Astigt), a city of Spain, prov. Seville, 

shawls, muslins, shirtings, and furniture stripes, which finely situated oii the banks of tiie Xciiil, which is here 
aifords employment to about 80 individuals. Another ma- crossed by a fine ancient bridge, 47 m. E.N.E. Seville, 
nuftictory has also recently been established by Mr.Wilson, 31 m. S.W. Cordova; lat.37"31'5K' N., lunK.5"4'34" W. 
for plidcungs, blankets, and flannels, and gives work to Pop. 34,730. It is surrounded by walls, and has narrow 
about 50 persons. Such instances of manufactures starting crooked streets. Its churches, of which there are six, 
up, and cmiiicutly prospering, in a small remote village, are " built entirely of brick, fitted up in the old taste, 
are but rare. " Thomas the Rhymer," whose proper and crowded with pillars, loaded with proportionate 
name was Thomas Learmoiit, who flourished in tho 13th ornaments, and covered with golil. The most extrava- 
century, and is famous both as a poi't and an alleged gant of oil is the church of Neustra Senora del Rosario, 
prophet, belonged to this place. An account of this ce- ui the convent of the Dominicans ; tills may serve as a 
febroted person will lie found in Sir W. Scott’s edition of model for the perfecliuii of vitiated taste." (Townsend, 
•• Sir Tristrem," a poem ascribed to the Rhymer. Tho ii> 305.) Exclusive of churches, there are here 20 con- 
walls of the castle, called " Rhymer’s Tower," iu which vents, 4 nuspitals, a foundling hospital, and a public 
ho lived, are still standing within 4 m. of Earlston. (See granary. The Plaza Mayor, a flue spacious square, has 
Sir Tristrem s Barbour's Bruce; Irving's Scottish Poets; a double row of balconies the whole way round. Along 
and New Stat. Acc. qf Scot., art. Berwickshire, p. 18.). the river’s side is a handsome alatneda, or public pro- 
EHORA, or EVOIIA, a city of Portugal, cap. prov. meuade, planted with elms and other ornamental trees, 
Alenteio, 8.5 m. £. Lisbon, 42 in. S.W, Elvas. Pop. provided witii seats, and decoratetl with statues. U 
U.fiKft, It is built on an eminence, in tlie centre of a has manufactures of coarse cloth, serges, camlets, friezes, 
fertile plain, and is venerable from the appearance of its linens, &c.; and the vicinity produces wheat, wine, and 
ancient towers, as well as striking from its elevation, oil. This is a very ancient city, having been called by tho 
It it surrounded by ramparts, and has two forts in ruins.* Romans Astigi aud Augusta Froma (Plin. Hist. Nat. iii. 
Streets narrow, crooked, and filthy; but it has some ^ L). It was for a lengthened period a border town be- 
good houses. It is the see of an archbishop, and has a tween the Moors and Christians, and is famed in many a 
magnificent Gothic cathedral, with an altar in the Italian romance; but it is no lunger of any importance as a for- 
style, extremely rich, and decorated with various marbles, tress, and its walls are covered with brambles. When 
(/.erd Caernarvon.) Exclusive of the cathedral, there Mr. Townsend visited this city, the king’s troops hud 
are four churches* several convents and hospitels, a house l>een defeated the previous day in an engagement with 
of charity, and fine barracks. There is a good collection smugglers; and as the oppressive duties and prohibitions, 
of bo<^ In the bishop’s library, aud the museum is said, out of which this contest arose, have sustained no ma- 
by Lord Caernarvon, to bo the finest In Portugal. It terial diminution in tlie interval, such encounters still 
was formerly the seat of a university, suppressed on occasionally take place; and to this cause, and vicious 
tho expulsion of the Jesuits. government in other respects, ore to be ascribed the rob- 

Thts city was for a lengthened period the head.quar- buries for which the vicinity of Ecija was long infamous, 
ters of the famous Roman general Xiuinius SertoriuB, by ECKMUHL, an inconsiderable village of Baearia, 
wl^ it wasfortifled, and adorned with several fine public clrc. Kegen, on the great Labor, 13 m. S. by £. Rambon. 
takings. An ancient temple, supposed to hate been Here, on thq22d April, 1809, the grand French army, 
dfl nif i it a d lo Diana, tliougb much dilapidated, has still to under NapolMu, gained a decisive victory over the Aus- 
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triiins, under the Archduke Gharlei. Marshal Davoust 
having particularly distinguished himself on this ocoa* 
Sion, was raised by Napoleon to the dignity of Prince of 
Eckmuhl. The battle of the 22d was nreosded by partial 
actions on the 19tb, 20th, and 21st, aU of which termi¬ 
nated favourably for the French. 

ECLOO, a town of Belgium, prov. E. Flanders, cap. 
arrond., on the road between Ghent and Bruges, 15 m. 
K. the former city. Pop. (1836) 8,730. It is generally 
well built, and lias several squares and well paved streets. 
It has 2 churches, a town-hall, an ancient convent, 8 
schools, and a prison. Its manufactures arc chiefly of 
coatings and other woollen stiiffls, cottons, starch, soap, 
chocolate, hats, Ac.: it has also breweries, distilleries, 
salt refineries, and various mills. Its trade, which is very 
active, especially at its weekly nuirkets, which are the 
largest in the prov., is mostly in corn, linens, timber, and 
cattle. ( Vandertnaclen^ Flnnd. Orient.) 

EDDYSTONE LIGHTHOUSE. This, which is 
one of the most remarkable structures of its kind, is 
built on one of the points of a reef or ridge of rocks, from 
GUO to 700 ft. in length, in the English Channel, about 
Om. S. by W. from the Ramhead, and 14m. from Ply¬ 
mouth ; lat. 60« 10' W* N.,long. 4^^ 15' 3" W. The Ed- 
dystono rocks are covered at high water; and being much 
exposed to heavy swells from the Bay of Biscay and the 
Atlantic, the waves frequently break over tliem with 
tremendous fury. In consequence of the many fatol ac¬ 
cidents occasioned by ships running against these rocks, a 
ligiithouse was erected on one of them in 1606: after 
standing many storms, it was overthrown in the dreadful 
tempest of the 27th Nov., 1703. A second lighthouse, 
erected in 1708, was burnt down in 175.5. The present 
edifice, built by the celebrated engineer Smeaton, and 
finislicd in 175U, is universally admired for Its solidity and 
the skill displayed in its construction, and bids fairto last 
for ages. I'he total heiglit of the lighthouse is 100 ft.; 
the lautoru being elevated 72 ft. above tiie sea at high 
water. The light is fixed, and is of the first magiiituile. 
This lighthouse has served as a model fur tliat on the 
Bell Rock, and others of the same kind. 

EDEN, a river in the N.W. of England, which has its 
sources on the borders of Westmoreland and Y^orkshire, 
near I'endragun castle, close to the sources of the Swale, 
ill one of tlie highest parts of the Pennine or central 
range of mountains. It pursues a N.W. course through 
the valley between the Pennine and Cumbrian moun¬ 
tains past Carlisle, 7 ra. below which it falls into the Sol- 
w'ay Frith. It is navigable to Carlisle; but the navigation 
being tedious and difficult, a canal has been cut from 
Carlisle to Bowncss, lower down the FriUi, a distance 
of 11| m., which admits vessels of ftom 60 to 80 tons 
burden. 

EDEB, a town of Hindustan, prov. Gqjrat, cap. of a 
principality of the same name, 17 in. N. by W. Anraed- 
nurgur, and 117 ni. S.W. Odeypoor; lat. N.,long. 

72'^'3'E. Pop. 12,000? It is but a poor town, though 
built within the walls of a magnificent fortress con. 
structed by the Mohammedan kings of Gujrat. iHamil- 
ton'e K. I. Gaz.) 

EDFGU (the AiroXkatvce trokif of Strabo, and ApoUo- 
nopolit Magna of the Homans), a town, or more correctly 
a large assemblage, of mud huts congregated around and 
amidst the superb ruins of an ancient temple on the W. 
bank of the Nile, in Uppw Egypt, about 2 m. from the 
river, and .52 m. S. by K. Thebes. Lat. 24° 58' 43'» N., 
long. 32° .54' E. Pop. from 1,500 to 2,(X)0, consisting 
principally of Ababdic Arabs, witli a few Coptic families, 
who manufacture blue cotton, cloth and pottery, and 
boast of inheriting from their ancestors the art of making 
etprthcn vessels; and it must be admitted that their 
knns and the forms of their vases exactly resemble those 
of ancient Egypt, as represented on the monuments. 
Dr. Richardson says that the iuhab. arc “civil and 
dii ty,“ and the place would be unworthy notice were it 
nut fur its antiquities; but two noble temples, placed 
opposite to each other, Ihough half buried m the sand, 
and an ancient quay, still remain to evince the former 
grandeur of ApoUintopolis Magna. The great temple on 
a small eminence, commands a view of all the surround¬ 
ing country, and is therefore called, in Arabic, Uala^ or 
•* the citadel.*' Its propyUm^ or entrance, consists of a 
doorway, 17 ft. 4 in. wide, between two vast truncated 
rectangular pyramids or moles. The base of each of 
these pyramids is 104 ft. by 37 ft.; their height is 114 ft.; 
and the horizontal section of each at the top 84 ft. by 20. 
The door is surmounted by the often-repeated sculpture 
of the globe with the serpent and wings; and three rows 
of immense figures are sculptured on the sides of the 
pyramids. These gigantic steuctures are not solid, but 
nave chambers, to which and to the top access is pro¬ 
vided by means of staircases. Within the doorway is m 
open rectangular court, now filled with huts and rubbish, 
161 ft»by 140 ft., enclosed by high walls, which also 
confine the temple itself, and are 414^ ft. on each of the 
longer sides, ana 1644 ft. on the shorter. Notwithstand¬ 
ing these vast dimensions, the walls are elaborately co- 
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▼ered with hieroglyphics. On each side of the longer 
walls in ,the court there is a row of pillars, so disposed 
that a space Intervenes between them and the walls, 
which being roofed form two covered ways, leading ftom 
the propylon to the portico or pronaos of the temple. 
The columns, of which there are 32, present a most mag¬ 
nificent perspective. There is a gradual ascent in the 
court to the portico, the outside of which is adorned 
with six columns, having various capitals; and within 
are several apartments and corridors, supported by co¬ 
lumns, and ornamented with sculptures. The sekos^ or 
sanctuary, is an oblong apartment, about 33 ft. by 17 ft. 
Thu terraced roofs of the temple, from the pronaos to the 
extremity, are covered with mud huts, and the sanctuary 
and adjoining chambers arc now either used as repo¬ 
sitories for grain or other products, or arc half filled with 
sand, and with filth and rubbish, shot down by the Arabs 
through the ai)ertiires that formerly lighted the cham¬ 
bers. {Egyptian Antiquities^ Library qf Entertaining 
Knowledge } Modern Traveller^ vi. 176. Ac.) 

The plan and arrangement of this temple is simple 
and symmetrical. Its largest columns are 6 feet 4 
inches in diameter, 21 ft. in circ. and 42 ditto in height; 
the capitals are 37 ft. in circ. The palmifbrm capital, 
peculiar to Egyptian architecture, is hero seen to great 
advantage. It represents the trunk of a palm, of which 
the spreading foliage forms a graceful meze. Art has 
here copied Nature with great fidelity; it has preserved 
the same number of leaves, the exact form of the fruit, 
and the scales of the trunk, and the -capitals gradually 
augment in size till they balance the leaves. The 32 
capitals of the peristyle, and the 6 of the pronaos, 
exnibit in alternate columns the dactyliform and lotl- 
form figure, which last is as faithfully borrowed from 
Nature as the palmlform. Tins is the aecount given by 
Jomard iu the Description A'Edfou (p. 20.), and copied 
by Ritter^ who praises the siraplicUy and pure antique 
style of the temple. But a higher authority, M. Cham- 
poUiony is of a wholly dJiferent opinion:—“Ce mo¬ 
nument,'* says he, “ imposant par sa masse, porte cepen- 
daiit rempreiiitc de la dccauence do I'art Egyptian, 
sous les rtolcnu'-es, au r4gnc dcsquelles il apartient 
tout entier; ce n’est plus la slmplicite antique; on y 
remarque line recherche ct une profusion d'omements 
bicn maladroites, ct qui marquent la transition entre 
la noble gravite des monuments pharaOniques, et le pa- 
pillotagc fatigant, ct de si mauvais gofit, du Temple 
d’Esneh, ennstruit au temps des empereurs.** (LcMrcz, 
p. Mil.) This, however, is probably too unfavourable 
on opinion. 

Notwithstanding its truly colossal character this tem¬ 
ple is not, as was long supposed, of the pharaonic sera, 
but is comparatively modern, being, as now stated, the 
work of the Ptolemies. Tins is proved by the date of 
its decorations, the most ancient of which, according to 
Champollion, belong to the age of Ptolemy Philopater. 
It would appear from the same authority that the mean¬ 
ing of the sculptures, and the object of tiie temple, had 
been completely misunderstood by Mr. Hamilton, M. 
Jomard, Ac., who supposed that it was sacred to Osiris, 
the beneficent deity. M. Champollion aifirms that this 
magnificent edifice was consecrated to a triad consisting 
of,~.l6t, the god Harhat, the personification of hea¬ 
venly science and light; 2dly, the goddess Hathor, the 
Egyptian Venus; and, 3dly, their son Ilarsont-Tho, the 
Eros of the Greeks and Romans. {Lettres d*EgyptCt 
p. 192.) 

The other and much smaller temple at Edfou, is pe. 
rinteral, and was supposerl to be devoted to the worsliip 
ot the malignant deity, I'ypiion, whose image ivas be¬ 
lieved to be represented above the capitals of the co¬ 
lumns, and elsewhere on the oralis, liut Champollion 
has shown that this tempio is really one of those mamisi 
that wore always erected near the grand temples devottnl 
to tiie worship of a triad, and uiat it represents the 
birth-place of the third person of the triad, nr of Harsont- 
Tho, son of Harhat ana Hatlior. The has-reUeSs on this 
temple arc of tho age of Ptolemy Eucrgetes II. and Soter 
II. {J.ettresy 193.) 

Between Edfou and El Cab, one of those transverse 
Valles which frequently divide the moiintHln raoBes of 
the E. desert, opens to the E., and is called the valley of 
Edfou. It extends from the Nile to the Red Sea, near 
Berenice; and upon it have been traced tl>e tracks of a 
great commercial road, over which the traffic of the an¬ 
cient sea-port of Berenice, and the produce of tlie cele¬ 
brated emerald mountains were conveyed. It was also* 
formerly, a much-frequented caravan route. 

EDINBURGH, or,MlD-LOTUlAN. StM Lotbiam. 

I EDI NBUHGH, a celebrated city, the metro¬ 
polis of Scotland, co. Mid-Lothian, 2 m. S. from 
I the Frith of Forth, built principally on three pa¬ 
rallel ridges running £. and W., and separated by 
deep depressions, lat. 55° 57' 2" N., long. 3° l(y S(r 
W., 337 m N. N.W. London, and 39^ m* E. 
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by N. Glau^. The central ridge, occupied by 
the Qld 'Jown, is terminated on the W. by a 
precipitous rock, 434 ft. above the level of the 
sea, surmounted by the castle, and is bounded 
on the E. by the palace of Holvrood, 108 ft. 
above the same level, the distance between them 
being rather more than 1 m. The circumference 
of the city, exclusive of Leith, its sea-port, lying 
between it and the Forth, is rather less than 
6 m. 

Edinburgh is said by Maitland (ffist. of Edin, 
p. 7.), in reference to the year 16*00, to have been 
** so full of inhabitants that probably there is no 
town elsewliere of its dimensions so populous,” 
it being at that time confined solely to the 
Old Town. At the Union, in 1707, the pop. was 
estimated at 35,000; in 1755, before the New 
I'own existed, and when the southern districts 
were not above a fifth imrt of their present extent, 
the population was estimated at 57,195; in 1775, 
soon after the commencement of the New Town, 
the pop. was 70,430; in 1791, about 80,000: but 
these enumerations include Leith, the pop. of 
which in 1753 (i6. p. 500.) was^,280. The pop. 
of Edinburgh, city and suburbs, exclusive of 
Leith, according to the censuses since 1801 in¬ 
clusive, has been as follows: 1801,66,544; 1811, 
Kl,784; 1821,112,235; 1831,136,301. But in¬ 
cluding Leith, which forms a continuation of 
Edinburgh, the pop. in 1831 was 162,403, lodged 
and distributed as follows: — 
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The number of persons to a house, according 
to the foregoing table, is unusually great, but is 
easily accounted for. A house often contains 
several diflbrent families, each story (provincially 
Hat) being, in such cases, appropriated for a se¬ 
parate dwelling, the access to it being obtained 
by means of a common stair. Nay, a story is 
sometimes subdivided into two or more separate 
residences, each being accessible by its own door 
opening to the same common stair. In the 
(Md Town, common stairs are still all but uni¬ 
versal. They are general also in the southern 
districts; but more rare in the New Town, inas¬ 
much as separate or ** self-contained houses,'* 
as they are termed, generally prevail in this 
fashionable and wealthy quarter of the city. The 
loftiest houses are in Afound Place, in the Old 
'1 own: they extend to 11 stories, including the 
attics; and as each story is generally divided into 
two lodgings, each house is supposed to contain, 
at an average, about 20 families, or 92 indi¬ 
viduals. With the exception of the older build¬ 
ings, which range from three to six stories in 
different districts, the usual height is three 
stories, exclusive of the attics and the base¬ 
ment floor, w'hich latter is generally half sunk 
under the level of the street. This is the case, 
with very unimportant exceptions, throughout 
the New Town. The word land is used in Edin¬ 
burgh to signify a house or tenement, from top 
to bottom, whether it be occupied by one family 
or several. Previously to the houses being num¬ 
bered, they were distinguished by such names as 
Todri^'s iandt Moodie^s land, Gavenloch's /land, 
fisc, oknihur remarks apply to Leith. 


But though the population of Edinburgh have 
fully doubled itself during the thirty years ending 
with 1831, its progress has of late been checked 
insomuch that we incline to think it has lat¬ 
terly been stationary, if not retrograding. Our 
opinion, indeed, is, that it has fallen offence the 
vear last mentioned, and that the number of in¬ 
habitants will be found, by the census of next 
year (1841), less than in 1831. In consequence 
of this, house-rents have fallen greatly within 
the last fourteen years. They had reached their 
maximum in 1825-6; since which they have 
greatly declined. In 1831, according to the pre¬ 
ceding table, there were 582 houses uninha¬ 
bited, and 95 building; total, 677: or, in other 
words, about a fifteenth part of the town was 
unoccupied. The proportion has rather in¬ 
creased sinpe; and accordingly the fall of rents 
during the ten years ending with 1835, is stated, 
on the best authority, at a third, {^M'^LarerCi 
AnnuUif Tax^ p. 110.) From personal inquiries, 
wc have reason to believe that this estimate 
is not over-rated. I'hc fact is, that Edinburgh 
had been completely over-built during the ten 
years ending with 1830; both by the erection 
of too many houses, and of houses greatly ex¬ 
ceeding the means of the occupiers. Hence 
the revulsion that has since taken place; which 
has been extremely injurious not only to the 
speculators in house property, but to the la¬ 
bourers and others who had been attracted to 
the city by the previous great demand for 
labour, and who have since, for the most part, 
continued to be involved in a state of great dis¬ 
tress. At this moment house rents, though lat¬ 
terly they have risen a little, are, perhaps, lower 
in Edinburgh than in any other great town in the 
enmire. 

The situation of Edinburgh is eminently 
striking and romantic. Not only is it built on 
three separate ridges, but its neighbourhood is 
marked by lofty mils, except towards* the N., 
where the ground gently declines to the Frith of 
Forth. Ine Colton Hill, 347 ft. above the sea, 
on the £. side of the city, now surrounded with 
fine terraces of houses, affords the remarkable 
spectacle of a verdant hill, except where covered 
with monuments, within the precincts of a large 
town. Arthur’s Scat (822 ft. above tlie level of 
the sea), and Salisbury Crags (547 ft.), the latter 
divided from the former by a deep and gloomy 
ravine, lie on the S.E. of the city. Each of 
these hills rises abruptly, and in some places 
perpendicularly, from its base, and commands 
splendid and extensive views. Blackford Hill, 
the Braid Hills, the Pentland Hills, and Corstor- 
phine Hill, rise at different distances on the S. 
and W. These eminences form a magnificent 
amphitheatre, in which, on elevated ground, but 
of less altitude, the Scottish capital is situated. 

The central one of the three eminences, on 
which the city is built, is the most distinctly formed. 
** It bears,” says Arnot, ** a striking resemblance 
to a turtle, of which the castle is the head, the 
High Street the ridge of the back, the ufunds or 
closes the shelving sides, and the palace of Holy- 
food-house the tail. ” ( Ilist. of Edin. 4th ed. p. 179.) 
It is separated from the New Town on the N. 
by a deep valley, which for centuries formed a 
lake, called (as it is still) the North Loch, but 
which was drained in 1763, and is now beautifully 
laid out in gardens; while, on the S., it is divided 
from the southern districts by a similar valley, 
the site of the Cowgate, now a narrow and mean, 
though once a fashionable street. From tl^ High 
Stre^ on the summit of the ridge, descftid, on 
both rides, in regular rows, numerous narrow 
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lanes, which arc mostly steep and ctffBcult of pa»- which it commands a fine view, which, especially 
sage, being rarely more than 6 ft. in width, and in by moonlight, is probably unequall'ed. Waterloo 
general very dirty. Those of the greatest width. Bridge connects this street with^ the Calton 
or which admit of a cart or carriage, are termed Hill, being thrown over a deep ravine occupied 
Wf/ndst ^ Blackfriars* Wynd, St Mary’s Wynd, with ancient, but shabby buildings, called the 
&c., while those which admit foot passengers Low Calton. The line of road, to which this 
only, are called clom, A few have no thorough- bridge leads along the £. side of the Calton Hill, 
fare, being in the foim of culs de sac. forms a grand approach to the city in this direc- 

llie High Street, which (including the Castle tion. Tne Queen Street Gardens, a piece of 
Hill, Lawn Market, and Canongate) stretches in ground which extends from £. to W., about | of 
nearly a straight line from the Castle to the Palace, a m., and are about 2CX) yards in width, may be 
a distance, as already stated, of more than I m., is regaled as bisecting the New 'rown. Elegant 
a truly magnificent street; it is about 90 in streets have, at different periods, been built W. 
breadth, the houses, w'hich vary from five to six or of Prince's Street and Charlotte ^uare, of which 
seven stories in height, have been mostly rebuilt; the most important are Athol and Coates’s Cres- 
but a few, especially those on the Castle Hill, are cents: the greatest length of the New Town, from 
of great antiquity. This street, with its shelving Athol Place to the termination of Waterloo 
lanes and appendages, constitutes the whole of Bridge, is 14 m. 

what is properly the “ old town.” It is con- The situation of the southern districts is con¬ 
nected with the southern districts by the Cow- siderably more elevated than that of ^e New 
gate, and by two bridges which stretch over Town; but the buildings arc of an infermr order, 
the valley in which that street is built, viz. nor has much regularity been observed in the 
the South Bridge, opened in 1788, and George laying out of the streets. The houses arc high, 
the Fourth’s Bridge, opened in 1836*. On the mostly four stories, and common stairs prevail, 
other hand, the Old and New Towns are con- with partial exceptions, particularly in George’s 
nected by the North Bridge, which spans the North Square: this, which is the most elegant and 
Loch, and fonns a continuation of the line of the fashionable place in this quarter of the town. 
South Bridge, and by the “Earthen Mound.” The was built above 70 years ago, and is of large 
North Bridge, which consists of 3 central arches, dimensions. It has on the W. the public 
with several smaller ones at each extremity, was walk leading to the Meadows; and on the & it is 
opened in 1768; while the Mound, which was be- separated from them by Bucclt'ugh Place. The 
gun in 1784 from the accumulation of the rubbish principal line of buildings is Nicolson Street, 
from the excavations of the New Town, was which stretches from the South Bridge, al- 
formed into a thoroughfare about the beginning ready mentioned, to the country on the S., and 
of the present century, but it has since re- now forms the main approach to the city in ' 
celved great additions. It is supposed to con- this direction. The former approaches on this 
tain 500,.700 cubic yards, or about 1,500,000 carU side were parallel to Nicolson Street, being 
loads of earth. W. of the Cowgate lies the Grass an old street, called the Pleasancc, on the E., 
Market, a wide, open street, used as a market- and the Causeway Side on the W. While the 
place for the sale of horses, sheep, corn, &c. Meadows bound the southern districts on the W., 
The New Town, which, as well as the more a valley or ravine, fronting Salisbury Crags, forms 
modern parts of the southern districts, is built of their tennination on the £. Not a few of the 
light-coloured freestone, procured in abundance public buildings, including the University, are 
in the immediate vicinity of the city, stands on in this district. 

an eminence, which slopes to the Water of Leith, The original roj/alti/, or ** borough roods” em- 
the small river at the mouth of which Leith is braced only the Old Town, excluding even the Ca- 
built. The leading streets run in straight lines nongate, which intervenes between it and the Pa- 
from E. toW., and are crossed at the distance lace. But the “ extended royalty,” as it is called, 
of about every 250 yards, by streets running in obtained from Parliament in 1767, while it ex- 
an opposite direction: so that great regularity, eludes the Canongate, embraces the whole of 
elegance, and beauty, characterise this quarter of the New Town, with the exception of a few streets 
the dry. George's Street, which stretches along which have stretched beyond its limits. The sub- 
the top of the ridge, is terminated on the E. by urbs of Edinburgh may be briefiy enumerated: >> 
St. Andrew's Square, and on the W. by Charlotte the Canongate, including the Calton, a conti- 
Square. Great King Street, which lies consider- guous hamlet at the base of the hill of that name, 
ably down the declivity, and nearer the Water of the superiority of which is vested in the city of 
Leith, has, in like manner, the Il«>yal Circus on Edinburgh. The town council of the city pos- 
the W., and Drummond Place on the E. There sesscs a veto on the election of two resident bailies 
are, also, James’s Square (the olde.st in the New for the Canongate; that body, besides, appoints 
Town), and Rutland Square, recently built, one of its own members as baron-bailie. Wester 
Nor is Variety, in other respects, entirely want- and Easter Portsburgh, the former lying W. of 
ing. Another New Town may be said to have the Grass Market, and the latter, now called the 
lately (1822-3) risen up, covering about 30 acres Potter Row, S. £. 'I'hesc two ])laccs, which are 
of ground, having Mofay Place in its centre, and of considerable antiquity, and which took their 
Randolph (hrescent on the W. This is by far the names from ports or gateways in the Old Town 
most elegant and fashionable part of the city. Wall, are also subject to the city of Edinburgh, 
ThejZfus, or building leases, in this quarter fetch being governed in a similar way as the Canon- 
from 20s. to 40s. annually per foot of frontage, gate. Leith was formerly in the same predi- 
This portion of the city is terminated by the cament; but it has of late years been rendered 
steep banks of the Water of Leith, and is con- entirely free and independent. Broughton, a 
nected with the grounds N. of that stream by burgh of regality under the same jurisdiction, 
the Dean Bridge, an elegant structure, con- and lying on the site of the streets in the New 
slating of 4 arches, each 96 ft. span, the height Town, which now bears its name, has been 
of the road-way above the bed of the river nearly obliterated, and will soon entirely disap- 
beingJ06ft. One of the most celebrated streets pear. Its separate jurisdiction was destroyed 
in thf New Town is Prince's Street, forming a when the Act for extending the royalty was 
species of terrace, and facing the Old Town, of obtained. 
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Edinburgh wu firgt walled in 1450. But 
Uie wall was confined to the town as it then 
existed ; that is, it did not embrace the Canon- 
gate, nor did it extend so far S. as the site 
now occupied by the Covtgate. But after the 
fatal battle of l^odden, in 1513, a new wall 
was built, comprising not merely the Cowgate, 
but the acclivity S. of that street, and running 
parallel to it throughout its whole length. Some 
remains of this wall, which enclosed the OTound 
now occupied by the workhouse, the Univer¬ 
sity, Infirmary, Old High School, &c., are yet 
standing. A number of porisy or gates, ga\e ac¬ 
cess to the city in different directions, the last of 
which was removed in 1785. The Netherbow 
port, between the High Street, and the Canon- 
gate, removed in 1764, was ornamented with a 
spire. 

PtMic Puffdingt .—Of these the castle deserves the first 
notice. The date of its foundation is unknown. It was ori- 
finally called Cattrum Puellarum^ because the daughters 
ot tlie Pictish kings were educated and kept in it till their 
niurrlage—a necessary precaution fh these barbarous 
times. Queen Margaret, widow of Malcolm Caenmore, 
died in this fortress in 1093. James VI. of Scotland, and 
alterwards 1. of England, was born here in l.'i.'iG. The 
fortress, whicii corresponds with none of the rules of art, 
being built according to the irrcralar form of the preci- 
jice on which it stands, is any thing but impregnable. It 
las licon successively taken and retaken by contending 
parties, and was often in the hands of the Engllsli. It is. 
In sliort, of little or no strength, and is interesting 
only from its romaAtic situation on the top of a rug- 
gf>d rock, perpendicular on all sides except on that 
next the Old Town, the splendid view which it com¬ 
mands, and the many historical associations connected 
wltii it. It was ocTusionally used us a royal residence. 
In an apartment called tlie crown room were depo¬ 
sited the Scottish regalia at tiie Union in 1707: these 
relics, which consisted of the crown, sceptre, sword 
or state, and the lord treasurer’s rod of office, were 
lung supposed to have been removed or lost, but they 
wore discovered, in 1HI8, in a large oaken chest in 
ttic crown room, by royal commissioners appointed to 
conduct the search. They are now open to the gratui¬ 
tous inspection of the public. 

The Palace of llulyrood, which stands at the E. ex¬ 
tremity of the city, next claims our attention. It is 
a line casteliatcd edifice, of a quadrangular form, 
with an open area in the centre, 94 ft. square. Tlie most 
ancient parts of the present palace were liulit by James 
V. in 1528. It was partially burnt by the Englisfi during 
tlie minoriU' of Queen Mary, and again by the soldiers 
of Oliver Cfromwell; but alter the Uestoration it was 
repaired and altered to its present form by Charles 11. 
The Pretender took up his residence here in 174.5. 
fjporgo IV., on his visit to Scotland in 1822, though he 
resided at Dalkeith palace, held levees and drawing¬ 
rooms In tiiis ancient abode of his ancestors. Meet¬ 
ings of privy council were also held liere. The Count 
d’ Artois, afterwards Charles X. of France, and other 
royal and noble French refugees, obtained a refuge here 
in 1793; and in 1831 the same apartments served a second 
time as an asylum for nearly the same individuals. It 
h.is a ptH'uliar intitrest, firom the circumstance of the 
aimrtmeuts occupied by Queen Mary having beep care- 
luily preserved in the state in which she left them. 
Her lied is an object of interest to all strangers; and 
many relies of her majesty’s needlework exist in the 
rooms. The spot where Uurnley and his accom- 
iliccs murdeied her favourite, David Hizzio, piercing 
lis body with iilty-six wounds, and other interesting 
localities, are carefully marked. Tlie closet in which 
Mary was at supper, with tiie Countess of Argyle, Rizzio, 
and otiicrs, when this tragical scene was acted, is only 
12 ft. square. In what is called the picture gallery, a 
hall 1.50 ft. ill Icngtli, and 27| in breadth, are hung the 
portraits (most ol them fanciful) of 111 Scottish mon- 
urclis, pMuted towards tiie end of the 17th century by 
Da 'Witt, an artist of tiie Flemish school, by order of 
JoQles 11. of England, when Duke of York. In this hall 
the alcetion of tlie 16 Scottish representative peers takes 
place. 

In immediate connection with the palace on the N., 
are the ruins of the Abbey of Holy rood, founded by 
David I. in 1128. The king conferred a large endow- 
ineiit and otlier privileges on the monks (of uie order of 
St. Augustine) whom ho established here; among these, 
the privilege of erecting a burgh between the abbey and 
'the town of Edinburgh. Hence the origin of the Canon- 
mte, the superiority of which at the Reformation passed 
from the hands of the monks to the Earl of Roxburgh, 


flrom whom It was purchased in 1696 by the clQr of Edln-i 
burgh, which still retains tt. At the Reformation, the 
buildings connected with this abbey suSbred much; and 
; It is now in a state of ruin, the roof having fallen in so 
I long ago as 1778. The area of the royal^apel, which 
! formed thg nave of the Abbey church, has long been 
used as a burial-place by several of the Scotch nobility- 
I In the S»E. comer of the chapel is the royal vault, m 
which are deposited the remains of several of the 
I Scotch sovereigns, and branches of their families. The 
precincts of the Abbey of llolyrood, including Arthur*s 
Seat and Salisbury Crags, constitute a sanctuary for 
insolvent debtors. 

The buildings of the Royal Institution, an edifice in 
a pure classical style, situated at the N. termination of 
the Earthen Mound, and fronting Princes Street, have 
a range of Doric pillars on each side, and uiother 
range surmounted with a pediment in front. The 
Royal Institution, under whose auspices this structure 
was founded, was incorporated by royal charter in 
1827, for tlie purpose of encouraging tne fine arts in 
Scotland. Its leading object is the annual exhibi¬ 
tion of pictures of living artists, as also occasionally 
to offer exhibitions of pictures by the old masters. 
In 1826 a separate establishment was founded by a body 
of artists, with similar objects in view, cntitleil the 
Scottish Academy of Pabiting, Sculpture, and Architec¬ 
ture, which has since had regnUir annual exhibitions, 
and recently obtained a royal charter, and apartments 
in the Royal Institution. An off-shot from this body, 
we may here mention, took place in 18:)8, entitled the 
Society of Scottish Artists, wiiich has had two annual 
exliibitions. The Royal Society of Edinburgh, the 
^ Society of Antiquaries of Scotland, the Society of Arts, 
and the Doard of Trustees, which last was instituted 
In 1727, for encouragement of trade and manufactures 
in Scotland, have also apartments under the roof of the 
Scottish Institution. 'J'ne Board of Trustees, besides 
tiie primary object for which it was founded, pays .500/. 
a year to the Royal Institution for the encouragement 
of the fine arts. 

I Tiie Colton Hill is tlic site of several interesting mo¬ 
numents ; that of Nelson, though by no means in the 
best taste, is the most prominent; it stands on the edge 
of a precipice, and consists of a lofty circular hollow tower, 
having a stair inside, and li.'ittlcmcnts at the top. Here, 
also, is the National Monument, in commemoration of the 
naval and military glories of the late French war. The 
foundation stone of the latter was laid in 1822i, when 
George IV. was in Scotland; but from the want of funds, 
only 1.5 columns have been finished. It is meant to bo a 
fuc-simile of the Partlienon in the acropolis of Athens, 
except that it is of sandstone, wliereas its great proto, 
type is of marble, and to contain both a church and a 
place of sepulture. On the same hill are monuments 
to Dugald Stewart, the celebrated metaphysician, and 
Professor Playfair; the former singularly chaste and 
bcautitiil, being a reproduction, with some variations, 
of the clioragic monument of l.ysicrates at Athens. On 
the S. of the hill, on a detuciied eminence overlooking 
the Canongate, is a monument to Robert Burns, be¬ 
longing to tlie Corinthiiui order. The form of the 
cupola is an exact representation of that of Lysicrates. 
The Calton Hill is also the site of the Observatory 
and of the High Sclioul. On the S.W. corner of the 
hill, along tho right of the road leading from Princes 
Street to the country on the E., stand Bridewell and the 
Gaol, two heavy and plain but well arranged buildings. 

There are various other monuments in diflbrent parts 
of tho town: that to the late Lord Melville, In St. 
Andrew’s Square, consists of a column, surmounted by a 
statue, total height 153 ft., after tho model of Trajan’s 
pillar at Rome, but the shaft, instead of being orna¬ 
mented with sculpture, as is the case with Its archetype, 
is fluted. Bronze statues of George IV. and William 
Pitt, by Chantrey, are placed on granite pedestals In 
George Street, at the crossings, respectively, of Hanover 
Street and Frederick Street t and a bronze statue of the late 
earl of Hopetoun, by the same artist, is placed within a 
vacant space, opposite to tho office of the Royal Bank, 
ill St. Andrew's Square. Another bronze stidue, by 
Campbell, of the late Duke of York has recently been 
erccUxl on tlie Castle Hill, between the High Street and 
the castle. Ample subscriptions have been obtained for 
monuments to Sir W. Scott and the Duke of Welling¬ 
ton ; that to the latter to consist of a triumphal arch 
and an equestrian statue; but the site for neither has 
yet been fixed. The monument of David Hume, the 
historian, within the old Calton Hill burying-ground, 
is a conspicuous and interesting object. 

Tho Register Office, a building erected to preserve the 
public records of Scotland, was constructed after a plan 
designed by Mr. Rob. Adam, and though begun In 1774 
was not completed till 1822. It is situated at thCE. end 
of Princes Street, and fronts the North Bridge. The 
buildiim, which Is of two stories, exclusive of the baseu 
meat floor, consists of a square of 200 ft., with a quad- 



mgular court fu the centre, covered byadomeof 60 ft. 
diameter. It has great architectural beauty. Iti front 
is ornamented with Corinthian pilaiters, supporting a 
p^ment, within which are the royal arms of Groat 
Britain, with a fine entablature of the same order. 
It is disposed in nearly 100 small arched apartments 
ttterlng from long corridors on both stories; and, ^ough 
heated Iw flues, is, from the total absence of timber, proof 
against fire. 

Churches, ^c .—Edinburgh originally consisted of one 
parish, and John Knox was, for a time, the only minister 
of the city, tliat is, of the ancient royalty, independent 
of the suburbs. The single place of worship at that 
time was St. Giles’s, or the High church. In 1G26, 
the royalty was divided into 4 pars.; in 1641, into 6; 
and now (1840) into 9; but including the extcnde<l 
royalty, the number of pars, is 14, of which 4 are col> 

the 
L'his is 


legiate, or have each *2 clergymen; con . 

number of parochial ministers in the city is 18. _ 

exclusive of the Canongate, whose church is collegiate, 
and of the par. of St. Cuthbert; which latter, after 
having bod 4 of the city pars, formed out of it, still con¬ 
tains no fewer than 68,887 inhab. Its par. church is col¬ 
legiate. But in addition to the parisnes recognised by 
the civil law, there are no fewer than 1» quoad sacra, or 
ecclesiastical pars., each having a distinct church and 
clergyman: most of these have been formed since 1834. 

The most important ecclesiastical edifice is St. Giles, 
so called after the tutelar saint of Edinburgh. It st.ands 
in the High Street, and forms the N. side of the Parlia¬ 
ment Square. It is on ancient Gothic building, the date 
of its erection being unknown; and is built in the form 
of across. Its length is 206 ft., its greatest breadth 120. 
It is adorned with a lofty square tower, the top of which 
is encircled with open figured stone-work, whilst from 
each corner of the tower springs an arch, which meeting 
together in the centre, form a magnificent imperial 
crown. A pointed spire, elevated Itil ft. from the 
ground, terminates this stately tower. Shortly after the 
lleiormation, St. Giles was divided into separate places 
of worship. In 1822-29 it was thoroughV repaired, 
with the exception of the tower, renovated, and greatly 
improved in appearance by an entire casing of new free¬ 
stone walls, its ancient character being at the saino time 
carefully preserved. It now contains only two churches; 
but an aisle intended as a place of meeting for tlie 
General Assembly of the church, and not answering 
that purpose, is used temporarily for a place of wor¬ 
ship. The High church, or Easter St. Giles, has a 
bigtily ornamented scat fur the 60 v(‘reign, with a canopy 
supported by four handsome columns. This seat was 
occupied by'George IV., who attended divine service 
here when in Scotland in 1822. In the church are also 
the oflicial seats of the magistrates of the city, and of 
the judges of the court of session. 

The next church, in respect of antiquity, is Trinity 
College church, founded 
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tteUef Synod .... 
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in 1462, by Mary of Gucldrcs, 
widow of James II. The building, which is Gothic, 
and in the cathedral form, appears never to have con- 
sisted of more thaix the choir or E. part, and the tran¬ 
sept or cross, the W.part having been begun but not 
finished. 

The Tron church, which stands at the point of inter- 
section of the South Bridge Street and High Street, is 
also of Gothic architecture, blended with Roman orna¬ 
ments and details. The present spire of this church is 
160 ft. high ; the former spire, which was of wood, was 
burnt down in 1824. Among the other and more mo¬ 
dern churches, are St.Andrcw’s, erected in the extended 
royalty, in 1781, with a spire 108 ft. high ; St. George’s, 
opened in 1814; St. Mary’s, in 1821; St. Stephen’s, in 
1828; and Grccnslde, in 1839. St. George's, on the W. 
side of Charlotte Square, is a large, heavy, tasteless 
srniare fabric. From the centre rises a tower surmounted 
with'a dome 150 ft. in height, in imitation of St. Paul’s: 
the building cost 33,(KKl/. The town council of Edin. 
burgh are the patrons of the 14 city pars. 

l^e chapels,^seven in number, belonging to the 
Scotch Episcopiil church, are generally handsome struc¬ 
tures. Of these, the principaf are, St. John’s, at the 
W. end of Princes Street, in the florid Gothic style, 
with a beautiful square tower 120 ft. high; St.Paul's, 
in York Place, of tasteful Gothic ardiitccture; and 
Trinity chapel, at the N. extremity of Dean Bridge, also 
in the Gothic style. 

The Rom. Catholics have two handsome places of wor¬ 
ship, both Gothic; one in the new town, and the o(her 
in the old. Th^ have also recently instituted a convent 
of nuns, called St. Margaret’s, at the head of Bruntsfield 
Links, attached to which is an establishment at Milton 
House, in the Canongate. 

The chapels of the various dissenting denominations 
are aU resp^able, and many of them spacious, elegant, 
and coOtly. The following is the number of places of 
worship in the city and suburbs (exclusive of Leith), 
with the denominations to which they severally be¬ 
long:— 


About a half of the seats let or apportioned (about 
20,000), belong to the estab. church ; the other half let 
or apportioned belong to one or other of the various dis¬ 
senting denominations specified in the foregoing table. 
Notwithstanding the cry that has recently been raised 
about church extension, there are about 20,000 seats unlet, 
including all the churches and chapels lii Edinburgh. 

{ Ftrst Report qfthc Church Commissioners, 1837.) The 
city parochial clergy, 18 In number, arc supported chiefly 
by an assessment (called annuity tax) of 6 per cent, 
levied on all houses and shops within the ancient and 
extended royalty, with the exception of the dwelling 
houses of the members of the College of Justice, that is, 
of the legal practitioners before the court of session. A bill 
is at present (1840) before parliament, the object of which 
is to extend the annuity over the classes hitherto ex¬ 
empted from Its payment, and proportionally to reduce 
its amount. As the rental of the city has declined (as 
was previously shown) about a third within the lost 
14 years, the income of the city clergy has fallen off in a 
similar ratio. The annuity being also a very unpo¬ 
pular impost, its payment is oftjpn evaded, even at 
the risk ot imprisonment or distraining of goods, so 
that great di'falcatioiis are experienced in its collection. 
The clorgy drew, till 18.38, certain shore dues at Leith, 
and other trifling jinjiosts ; but, by an act of parliament 
passed in th.it year {Edinburgh and Leith Agreement 
BUI, cap. .V>.), the sum of 2,000/. was secured to them, • 
in lieu of all siieh claims. Their average income of 
late years has hardly reuehed 500/. 

AV/uca/mra. —Edinburgh is not more celebrated for any 
thing than for her literary and ednc.atlonal institutions : 
of tljese, the university aeserves the first notice. The 
building of this seminary, the only foundation of the 
kind estal)libiicd iii ScotLand since the Reformation, 
bi'gan in l.’iHO, after many unsuccessfril eifortH had been 
made by the citizens of Edinburgh to obtain for their city 
the advantages of such an institution. It received a 
charter from J.ames VI. in 1582; and in 1588 the college 
was opened for the reception of students, the number 
of whom was 48. {Cravfurd's History of the University 
o1 Edtnbvrfih, p. 31.) On the first Institution of tho 
college there was but one professor or regents a second 
was soon afterwards added, then a third, and so on, till 
there were six—a principal, who was also professor o 
divinity; four regents or philosophy; and a regent ot 
humanity. Each of the regents or philosophy conducted 
his class for four successive years, including, in his 
course of study, almost every dc‘partment of science and 
literature—the classics, logic, metaplrysics, ethics, ma¬ 
thematics, and physics. A division of labour in teaching 
was gradually introduced, as now professorships were 
fountled; but it was not till 1708 that the old system was 
entirely superseded. In the year just mentioned, the 
number or professors, including the principal (from 
whose duties the oflice of regent of theolog}' had boon 
withdrawn in 1020), was 15; but such luas since been tho 
increase, that it is now 32. Tiie medical school of Edin¬ 
burgh, of late years so famous, had its origin so recently 
as the end of the 17th century, there being no professor 
of medicine previously to the year 1685. Tho magis¬ 
trates, whose predecessors may bo regarded as the 
founders of the university, and who have been at all 
times its munificent guardians, arc its general patrons, 
and have power to institute new professorships, and 
to alter or modify the academical discipline. Out of the 32 
appointments, th^ possess the exclusive right of pre¬ 
sentation to the offices of principal and of 14 professors; 
they unite with other parties in the right of election to 
7 other chairs; the crown enjoys the patronage of 8; 
while the principal and professors are invested with 
the patronage of 1, namely, music, instituted in 1839. 
The chair of clinical medicine is taught In rotation 
by certain of the medical professors, according to on 
arrangement among themselves. The crown is tho 
patron of those chairs only instituted by itself. No party 
except the crown (and even that was at one time dis¬ 
puted), has a right to found a professorship without 
the sanction of the magistrates. The incomes of tho 

{ irofesBors depend chiefly (some of them entirely) on the 
bes paid by the students. The crown endowed most of 
the cWrs which U has founded; while such of the othera 



M hBV0 lalttiM ^rttached deri?« them dthor from Che 
vetrone of the imiTenlty, their refpectire^ founders, or 


the beouetC of prlret** Individuals. The chair of music, 
fbundea ud endowed by General Reid, has attached to 
it the comparatively largo salary of 800/. The following 
table iRefitrt ttfScotthh UnittergUy Comtnaaionen) con. 
tains a view of some not unimportant particulars: » 


jCDlNBURGH; 


It may not be uninteresting to trace the diminution in 
Che dlflbrent faculties. 


Yean. 

Arte. 

Medicine. 

Law. 

DtriniU* 

1828-3 - - 

9.30 

867 

274 

878 

1889-40 - - 

489 

468 

163 

162 

Decreasa • 

> 441 

899 

111 

111 


Hlian fimnded. 

Balarias. 

1583 


ditto 


1586 

A. 151 8 2 

ditto 


1689 


1597 

87 4 4 

1620 

196 2 2 

1642 

115 0 0 

1674 

148 6 8 

1676 

127 15 6 

1685 

None. 

1685 

None. 

1695 

200 0 0 

1705 

50 0 0 

1707 

Unknown. 


PrtncM - - 1?8fi 

ThMb«|«nt - - ditto 

... ■ — infinity • KSO 

Ilcbicw - • J51* 

Mathamadcs * > 1674 

Botany . • • 1C76 

Thao^ of Phjile - - 16H6 

Pnodea of Phyde • 1685 

Church Hlutoi^ • • 1695 

Anatonv and durgarr - 1705 

iSiblieJ^w • • 1707 

()Kok . . . 17M 

Natunl Philoaophj • 1708 

Moral Phllmophy - - 1708 

: : l?f. 

UninannfHUtorr ‘ * 1710 

Heoteh Law - 1782 

Mldwlfary • • 1726 

CUnloal Hadlelne ■ 17U 

llhetorto - - 1768 

Natural Hldory . . 1767 

Malaria Madlca . . 1768 

Practical Aitronomy > 1786 

Agriculture > • 1790 

Clinical Surgery - - 1803 

Military Surgery > . 1806 

Madlcu Juiiaprudenea • 1807 

ConTCyanclng > > 1825 

General Pathology s * 1831 

M^c “ ■ » 18 39 

Total amount of ularloi, ascluiive of the , 


87 4 4 
58 4 4 
102 4 4 
52 4 4 
100 0 0 
None. 
100 0 0 
100 0 0 
Nona. 
None. 
100 0 0 
100 0 0 
None. 
120 0 0 
.50 0 0 
100 0 0 
100 0 n 

100 U 0 
120 0 0 
None. 
300 U 0 


Medical. 

Arte. 

Law. 

104 

208 

55 

81 

28 

4 

8 

24 

3 

133 

200 

85 

1 

1 

1 

167 

34 

3 

58 

7 

0 

82 

15 

1 

574 

617 

152 


olaaB of Public Law 


. 'L.2,759 4 2 


Student* come. 


Bdinburgh, county and city 

Dumfries, county - 

Berwick, county 

All otlter parte of Scotland • 

Uncertain 

England . . . 

Ireland . . . 


Students In dielnity • . • 

Total attendance . - - - 


The proportion of medical students is great, tliough 
the decline in tliis faculty is nearly as considerable as in 
Uie otiier departments. Rut it is a curious fart, that, 
despite this decline, the number of graduates in medi¬ 
cine has been more than maintained. Reckoning from 
1720 to 1820, the total number of gradmitcs amounted 
to 0,070, or to an average of 30 per annum. But the 
average for the lost .25 years is considerably above 100. 


The above sums include, in the case of the older 
chairs, allowances for house rent, os the professors and 
also the students originally lived within tlie walls tif the 
college; but such is no longer the case. Both parties now 
live wherever they choose; and no discipline is exercised 
over a student, except when within the walls of the 
college. The professorships are divided into the four 
faculties of philosophy, law, medicine, and divinity. 'I'he 
students wear no particular academical dress. The prin- 
cipals of the University, of whom the most illustrious by 
fiir was Dr. Robertson, have, till the recent apixiiutniont 
of Dr. Lee (1840), been ministers of Edinburgh ; so that 
the smallness of the endowment was less felt. It is 
supposed that government and the Qiagiatratcs will now 
combine to raise the income of the principal to at least 
500/. For most part of last century the duties of principal 
were confined to his officially presiding as cliAirman at 
meetings of the senatua academirtUt or body of pro¬ 
fessors. But It is supposed that the system of general 
suporlntendance of tne seminary, and the delivery of a 
weekly or occasional lecture, will again be revived. There 
Is no such officer as a chancellor or rector, except that the 
functions of the latter are said to be officially vested In 
the lord provost of Edinburgh. A standing body, called 
the college committee, appointed by the town council 
out of their own number, has charm of the seminary. 
There is but one session annually, from the Ist of No¬ 
vember till the end of April. There are, however, a few 
summer dusesfor three months, such as botany, natural 
history, Ac. 

The exhibitions, or buraariea^ attached to the univer¬ 
sity are 34, their benefits being extended to 80 students; 
their aggregate amount is 1,172/. a year. Three are of 
the annual value of 100/., six of 80^, ten of 20/., four 
between 301. and 15/., one of 16/., five between 1.5/. and 
101., forty-two between 10/. and 6/., and three under 5/. 
The fees pidd the studenU are—for each class in the 
fkculty of divinity, 8/. 8s.; in that of arts, 3/. 3s.; in those 
of law and medicine, 4/. 4s. There is, also, 1/. paid an- 
DUidly on matriculation. 

The number of students increased pretty regularly 

r m the Institution of the university till 1883, when 
was at Its maximum. The number attending the 
of oaiffi regent, previously to 1646, ranged from 
U to 70; the average being 3.5. (Crattfurd, passim.) 
The aggregate attendance during that period, includ- 
ing dimity, the only other department then taught, 
m not probably exceed 180. The number did not ex¬ 
ceed m in 1758 {Maitland, p. 370.): it was 1,279 in 
1791-08. The nmid diminution of attendance since 
1819 , will be seen from the following table: — 

Yam. No. of Students. 

I822>S - - 2.M4 

1890*1 - - 2/123 

iSs^T - - 1.604 

I 18S0-40 - - 1.282 

Bssnaw slaes 1822*3 1/162 


Yean. 

Number of 
Graduates. 

Years. 

Nuintier of 
Uraduatet. 

1816 

76 

1836 

12.3 

1827 

160 

18.37 

105 

1833 

110 

1838 

98 



1839 

119 


While the number of medical graduates is so great, 
those in arts are very few indeed. For .50 years pre¬ 
ceding 1826, the total number was only 168, or little 
more than 3 a yetir. The number is still only about t» 
annually; the fart is, tliat but little value is attached to 
the possession of the degree of A.M. The degrees of 
D.D. and LL.D. arc entirely honorary, and arc pro¬ 
fessed to be bestowed only on persons of literary emi¬ 
nence. The right of conferring this honour is vested in 
the aenatus acadcviicus ; and it would seem as if it had 
not l>een abused. The number of degrees of D.D. aver¬ 
ages about 2 yearly; .and of l.L.D. only 1. 

Tho great diminution of students to which we have 
referred is owing, it is proper to remark, not to any in¬ 
efficiency that attaches to the university of Edinburgh, 
for that scmiiuary could rarely boast of mure able and 
assiduous teaehers, and has seldom been in a state of 
greater proficiency than at present, but to a combination 
of other circumstances, particularly to the recent insti¬ 
tution of several colleges in England, to an increased 
emigration to our colonics, and to the country having 
become more commercial, and supplyfng more advan¬ 
tageous channels of employment than those aiforded by 
the learned professions. 

The university library consists of nearly 100,000 vols. 
It Is open on payment of the matriculation fee, referred 
to above, to all students, who may borrow from it and 
carry to their lodgings as many books as they please, on 
depositing a sum equal to their value, which Is returned 
to them when the books are replaced. The library is 
supported by the matHculation fee, by 5/. paid by each 
professor on his election, and by a portion of the fees of 
graduates both In medicine and in arts. It was one of 
the institutions that were entitled to a copy of every 
book entered In Stationers* Hall; a right commuted 
for a certain fixed sum paid by government. The library 
hall is 198 feet in length by 50 in width, and Is certainly 
one of tho largest and finest halls in tiie kingdom. 
There are various other subsidiary apartments. The 
theological faculty has a library, consisting of about 6,000 
vols. appropriated to the use of its own students. The 
college museum, which occupies two large and elegant 
rooms, besides minor apartments, Is particularly rich in 
objects of natural history. 

The present university buildings, which arc on a very 
magnlffcent Icalc, were begun in 1789, the expense being 
defrtyed partly by public subscriptions, but chiiny by 
repeated grants nrom government The strurture is 
quadrangtuar, 368 It. by 255, inclosing a court. A hand- 
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tome portico, inpported to maniTC Doric columni, 
formi the chief entrance. This fa to be surmounted to * 
buiTS only that fa now wanted to complete the 

The celebrity of Edinburgh at a medical school has 
of late depended materially on the schools of a number 
of private lecturers of eminence in their separate depart* 
ments, particularly in medicine. They are generally 
members of the Itoyal College of Surgeons, and attend* 
ance on their courses of lectures is allowed by that 
body to qualify for examination. I'hlt college grants 
diplomat in surgery, but not in medicine; so that a 
person may obtain the rank of surgeon.in Edinburgh 
without attending a tingle class in the university; a 
circumstance which, of late years, has tended to dlmi* 
nish the attendance in the latter. A number of the 
lecturers, in 1839, united and formed themselves into 
a body called Queen's College. The lectures of this 
Inltltution, as well as those ddivered under the auspices 
of the Royal College of Surgeons, are recognised by the 
University of London, and qualify for examination before 
that body. The Royal College of Surgeons, incorporated 
by charter, in 1778, haS recently built a Hall in Micolson 
Street, which ranks amongst the finest specimens of 
architecture in the city. 

Tlte Royal College of Physicians was established so 
early as IWI by a charter from Charles 11. The number 
of its fellows, resident and non*residcnt, is alxiiit 100. 
Th«dr Hall is in Oeorge*strcct, a handsome edifice, of 
the Grecian style, built in 1775. 

The High School is at once the oldest and most cele¬ 
brated of all the Edinburgh schools; and is surpassed 
but by few classical seminaries in the empire. It was 
instituted in l.'ilO, but having fallen into decay, was re* 
erected in 1577. It now consists of a rector, and four 
other Greek and Latin masters, each of whom begins an 
elementary class yearly, and at the end of four years 
hands it over to the rector, under whom, generally during 
two additional years, the curriculum of study is com¬ 
pleted. The school also embraces teachers of writing, 
arithinetlc, mathematics, and French. The present 
building, one of the greatest ornaments of the city, is 
situated on the S. slope of the Calton Hill; it was 
opened in 1829, is composed of a central body and two 
wings, and cost 34,000/. The number of scholars has 
been (1820) as high as 968; but for some years past, the 
number has been rather under 400. This decline is 
not, however, ascribahle to any falling oflT in the reputa¬ 
tion of the school, but to the institution, inJ824. of a 
moru aristocratic.ll establishment of the same kind, 
calbid the Edinburgh Academy, conducted by a com¬ 
mittee of subscribers. Considering the excellence of the 
instruction, the fees charged at the High School are very 
moderate, not exceeding in all 5/. g year; the fees at the 
Academy arc about twice as much. A Naval and Military 
Academy, institutufl in 1826, embraces all the classes ne. 
rcssary for the two nrofossions from which Its title is 
deriv^, as well as all the branches implied in a liberal 
education. The other more eminent schools, to which 
we can do no more than allude, are the Southern Aca¬ 
demy, situated in George-square, embracing not merely 
classical literature, but all the branches requisite in a 
commercial or general education ; Uie Hill-street Insti¬ 
tution in the New Town, of which a similar character 
may be given; the Circus Place School, a seminary for 
English literature; the Toadies’ Institution for the 
Southern Districts; the Scottish Institution for the 
education of }'oung ladles (attendance upwards of 100, 
whose average age may be 16); Dr. Bolrs School (at¬ 
tendance 400); Lancastrian School (attendance 600); 
the Sessional School, supported by the Kirk Sessions 
of Edinburgh (attendance 300) ; School of Arts, or Me¬ 
chanics* Institute (attendance 450). 

The following table iEducation Inquiry^ Scotland^ 
aion 1837. vol. xlvii.) shows the general state of edu¬ 
cation in Edinburgh, including the number of parochial 
and of non-parochlal schools, and the numboi of teachers 
and of scholars:—(See next col.) , 

This table embraces all the pars. Included under Edin¬ 
burgh, both civil and quoad saerot as they stood In 1834. 
The number of par. schools was thenb; and of non* 
parochial, 302. Some of the returns are defective as to 
the number of scholars ; but they give, notwithstanding, 
an aggregate amount of 14,666, uiowlng tbat9| per cent, 
of the pop. of the capital of Scotland, exclusive of Leith, 
were being educated at the same time. But if we 
make allowance for the defective returns, and take also 
into account the number of pupils, chiefly femmes, 
attending private boarding schools, and those whose 
educatiim Is strictly domestic, the probability fa that the 
proportion will be 8jf per cent, instead of 9|; a larger 
proportion than perhaps any other town of any consi¬ 
derable sixe can exhibit. These returns do not extmd 
to puplfa attending the School of Arts, or the Edin¬ 
burgh Philosophical Association; the object of which 
latter fa to afford Instruction by lectures to the middle 
classes after business hours, in winter. The attendance 



Far. 

No. of 

I No. of 

Non./Nad 

Naof / 

PaifAM. 

Soh. 

Tsseben, 

1 Pupils. 

Par.|7Wh 

Pupils. / 

Si. Andiewb 

none. 

none. 

1 none. 

17 

80 

1,805 

Trinitj Collsire 

• . 

• * 

f- 

3 

4 

810 

St. Oaonte’s 

1 

no return. 

'no return. 

87 

74 

1,IM»4 

NewGrevFrian 

none. 

none. 

none. 

6 

lOe 

noictum. 

Old Grey Frlan 
Hiah Ohurcli • 

• • 

» w 

• • 

7 

18 

19S 

• m 

• m 


6 

18 

516 

- 

• • 

m m 


13 

13 

no return. 

St. Mary’s 

1 

8 

IDS 

85 

41 

440 

New North 

none. 

none. 

none. 

8 

8 

840 

Old Church - 



. 

3 

4 

844 

Ht. St^hen'S • 

■ • 

. 

. . 

18 

IS 

650 

Tol booth 

1 

8 

843 

6 

6 

1 458 

Tron 

none. 

none. 

none. 

7 

7 


Canongate 

St. Cuthbert’a - 




18 

188 


900 

5,754 

Ht. Bemaid'a • 

in 

PP9 


8 



Buocleiicli 




8 


4a'i 

Newington 

1 

1 

too 

7 


880 

HMbnrgh 

none. 

nemo. 

none. 

■i 

■1 

■Kdifll 

Totals 

6 i 

7 1 

948 ! 

308 ' 

471 1 

13,7*4 1 


on tho one may be, as stated above, about 400; on the 
other, 4TA). Literary and scientific associations, wo may 
here mention, are common in Edinburgh, such as the 
Royal Society, the Astronomic.’U Institution, the observ¬ 
atory attached to which on the Calton Hill is in the 
purest classical taste, the Society of Antiquaries, the Wer¬ 
nerian Society, the Royal Physical, the Royal Medical, 
the^ Cuvicrlan, the Pllnlan, the Speculative Societies. 
There are also various subscription libraries, some of 
them of great extent and value. 

Charitable institutions are so numerous In Edinburgh, 
that we can do little moro than barely enumerate them. 
The most Important is George lleriot's Hospital, whose 
founder was goldsmith and jeweller to James VI. This 
noble structure, which is of quadr.*ingiilar form, with 
a court In the centre, and of Gothic architecture, from 
a plan of the celebrated Inigo JoneSjJs devoted to “ the 
maintenance and education of poor iathericss boys, free¬ 
men’s sons of the town of Edinburgh.” It was opened 
for the reception of boys in 1650, when 30 were admittt>d. 
It now contains 180; but by a recent act of parliament, 
the governors of the hospital are empowered to erect 
schools from the surpluses of Income, throughout the 
town, for the gratuitous education primarily of freemen's 
sons; but if circumstances admit, to be open to the 
children of poor parents generally. One such Ichool, 
containing 260 pupils, has been in operation for two 
years ; and several others are about to he opened, while 
still more are contemplated. The management of the 
charity is vested in the 18 city clergymen, and in the 
members of the town council; total 51. The revenue of 
the hospital is upward&of 14,000/. a year. The other cha¬ 
ritable institutions are George Watson’s Hospital, founded 
in 1741, containing 80 boys f John Watson's Hospitol, 
founded in 1826, and containing 120 children, male and 
female; the Merchant Malden and the Trades' Malden 
Hospitals; the Orphan Hospital; Gillespie's Hospital, 
for the reception of old decayed men and women, and 
attached to it is a free-school, attended by about 160 
poor children; Trinity Hospital, founded by the widow of 
James II. in 1461, for the benefit of "burgesses, their, 
wives, or children not married, nor under the age of 
50 years ;'* Cauvin's Hospital for the maintenance and 
education of the sons of poor teachers, and of poor but 
honest Ikrmers; the Institution for the Deaf and Dumb; 
Asylum for tho Blind; Magdalene Asylum; Lunatic 
Asylum ; House of Refuge ; Royal Infirmary, founded 
in 1736; Society for the relief of the destitute Sick ; 
Lying-in Hospitals ; Dispensaries. In addition to these, 
and other less Important charities, three bequests havo 
recently been made for benevolent purposes. James 
Donaldson, printer, Edinburgh, who died In 1830, be¬ 
queathed 210,000/. for the endowment and erection of 
an hospital for the maintenance of 200 poor boys and 
girls. Sir William Fettes, who died in 1836, left the 
greater part of his large fortune to form an endowment lor 
the maintenance, education, and outfit of young people 
whose parents have fallen into adverse circunistaiiccs. 
George Chalmers, plumber, who died in )836, bequeathed 
30,000/. for the erection and support of an hospital “ for 
the sick and hurt.” 

Courts qf law. —Edinburgh is distinguished by being 
the seat of the supreme courts of Scotland, or Colh^ge 
of Justice, founded by James V. in 1532. Of these, 
the principal is the Court of Session, or supreme civil 
court, which possesses in itself all those peculiar powers 
exercised in England by the Courts of Chancery, 
Queen's Bench, Common Fleas, Admiralty, and others, 
being a court both of law and equity. The constitution 
of the cx)urt has undergone various modifications in its 
difiRirent departments, during the last 300 years. At 
present it consists of 13 judges, called lords, and 6ei>a- 

* This par. onbracao Htrlot'k Hospital, the Rehool of thwcharity 
Workhuiue, and the Model Infant School; but the number of aobo- 
iars 1« not oiven In the return. Some of the other para. Include va¬ 
rious similar Invtltutiont, but wUsthcr the vetuma comprise the 
rhlldccn that attend thine doea not apytar. We believe thej da. 
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nftid into the fiiifc and Meond divlilonf: In the tanner 
tfiete ere dlor^ <n the letter 7. The two dlvlcionr 
iSRa dUttaict oourte, but they mey, end on Import¬ 
ant. queitlone do* tit in Judgment together. From the 
llret dlviiloo are detached 2 Judges, called Lords Or- 
dtaiuy, end from the second there ere token 3. Before 
eoe or other of these Ordinaries, all cases must be 
broui^t In the first Instance; but an appeal lies from 
their Judgment to that division before whose ordinary 
the case was primarily tried. Cases may be appealed 
from the Court of Session to the House of Lords, the 
decision of the latter being final. The court has a winter 
term of 4 months, and a summer term of 2 months. 
Trial tiy jury in civil cases was introduced into Scotland, 
under a separate court, in 181G; but in 1830 this tribunal 
merged in the court of session. In the same supreme 
court has been invested the jurisdiction of the Tcind 
or Tithe Court, (the peculiar duty of which was to 
regulate the stipends of the clergy of the established 
church of Scotland), of the Commissary or Conslstorlal 
Court, and the Court of Exchequer. The High Court 
of Justiciary or supreme Criminal Court was instituted 
in 1672. It is composed of a president called the Lord 
Justice Clerk, and of other five Judges, who must, at the 
same time, be lords of session, but the crown may ap¬ 
point any of the other lords to act should such a step be 
thought expedient. Scotland.; 

The edifice which, since the Union, has been the place 
of meeting of the College of Justice, was the parliament 
house of Scotland, from 1G40, the date of its erection, 
down to 1707, wheu the Union extinguished the separate 
legislature of Scotland. The building is situated in the 
centre of the Old Town, being separated from the High 
Street by the cathedral of St. Giles. A small space called 
the Faruament Square Intervenes between it and tiiat 
church. Nearly half the buildings which formed this 
■quare were burnt down in 1824; but both St. Giles and 
the Parliament HLuse escaped. A new front, thougli 
but little in harmony with the surrounding buildings, has 
been riven to the latter, and great changes have been ef- 
fectea in its interior in the coursu of the present century. 
There Is in the court occupied by the second division an 
admirable statue by Uoubilllac, of Duncmi Forbes, of Cul- 
laden, president of the Court of Session; and in the court 
occupied by the first division is a statue of President 
Blrir ; and in the outer house, where the lords ordinary 
alt, is a statue of Henry Dundas, Lord Melville: the 
last two are by Chantrey, but they are poor and spirit¬ 
less compared with the masterly production of Boubil- 
liac. 

The faculty of advocates is an association of barristers 
(but not hicorporated), entitled to plead before the 
supreme or any other courts of record. The society of 
writers to the signet is an, incorporated body, qualified 
to conduct cases, as agents, before the same courts, and 
eifioying the exclusive right of preparing such papers or 
warrants as are to receive the royal seal or signet, 
whence their designation. The solicitors before the su¬ 
preme courts form a body of attorneys incorporated in 
1797, but of inferior grade and dignity to the writers to 
the signet. Advocates’ first clerks may practise before 
the supreme courts by undergoing the usual examination, 
and paying certain foes. 

The legal practitioners, all ranks included, may be 
regarded as the most important class in Edinburgh. Pub¬ 
lic opinion is, to a considerable extent, aflTccted by their 
Influence: they form a very numerous body; but while 
they have greatly increased in numbers during the last 
40 years, the business of the Court of Session, before 
whfch almost all of them exclusively practise, has un. 
dergone a remarkable diminution. The following table 
shows the number of new cases enrolled for the first 
time in the Court of Session at several dlfibrent periods, 
with the numbers of advocates and agents, the latter em¬ 
bracing writers to the signet, and ril professional tnen 
entitled to practise before the supreme courts: .. 


Tm 

No. of 
C^. 

No. of 
AchrooatM. 

No. of 
Wrltcn to 
the Signet. 

Other 

Agentt. 

17S8 

S.681 

237 

845 

190 

1810 

2,374 

870 

8.58 

171 

1835 

1830 

457 

451 

707 

702 

308 

896 


It thus appears that while the number of cases annu- I 
ally enrolled for the first time in the Court of Session Is 
neerly a half less than it was in 1798, the number of 
idvOcatM has almost doubled, and that of agents of all 
kinds has nearly trebled. As, however, the capital and 
mm- of the country have nearly doubled within the 
time specified, it is probable that conveyancing and 
such departments of ousiness have greatly Increased, 
but ttof nearly to the same extent as the number of law¬ 
yers. It is Ohrlng to the unprosperous state of the 
wrofeuion of the law in Edinburgh, and to the flslling off 
in tha amount' af ttudants at me university, that the 


stationary or declining state Of the city, and the conse¬ 
quent fall of house rents, must be Imputed. - 
in Immediate connection w.ith the parliament house 
are numerous qmrtments, some of them spacious and 
highly ornamented, fitted up for the libraries belonging 
to the ihculty of advocates, and the writers to the signet. 
The library of the former body was established in 16S2. 
This collection, which exceeds 150,000 volumes, is by far 
the most extensive and valuable In Scotland, and is, in 
fact, a very noble national library. The library of the 
writers to the signet Is also large and very valuable. 

Places qfamusemer^ —Among these may he spocifled 
the theatre, which is tolerably well attended; the as¬ 
sembly rooms, ftc. The former, situated at the N. end 
of North Bridge-street, is a plain building externally, 
but is handsomely and conveniently fitted up. The as- 
sembly rooms in Goorge-strect are large and elegant. 
Golf is a favourite game; and curling and skating are 
very favourite amusements in winter, when the lochs *01 
Duddingstone and Lurhend happen to be frozen over. 

Jlfanf^aritfres.—.Edinburgh can scarcely be regarded 
as a manufacturing town. The brewing of ale has for up. 
wards of two centuries been established in Edinburgh; 
and without referring to the breweries in the vicinity, the 
number at present in operation in the city is 28; the num¬ 
ber of persons employed, exclusive of masters, abouC GOO; 
and the produce 193,100 barrels ayear. There are only two 
distilleries of whiskey immediately connected with Kdln- 
burgh ; Lochrin, which employs 236 men, and annually 
produces 740,000 gallons of spirits ; and ^unbury. wliich 
employs lOG men, and produces 6G6,000 gallons yearly. 
There are IG coach-making establishments in Edinburgh, 
which employ about BOO hands. Figured shawls, in 
imitation of those of Cashmere, were first successitilly 
made at Edinburgh, where they are still produced in 
great perfection. This took place about 1H05, and the 
honour of it belongs to a Miss Bowie, who. witii her fatlicr, 
had been for a number of years engaged in the gold lace 
maniifacturc, and who then ** attempted to make square 
shawls of the most simple patterns, in imitation ol the 
Cashmere, by means of the sewing needle, from a fabrit*. 
made of silk, spun from the waste made in reeling ihe 
finest Italian silk. This plan was tedious and expensive, 
and in effect fell short of the originals.*’ (/A.) But how 
clumsy soever, this was the origin of a niannfactun> now 
of great importance. The invention of the Jacquard 
loom gave iur a time the superiority in shawl-making to 
our French neighbours. But a knowledge of the inven¬ 
tion having reached this country, produced a reaction 
in favour of the Scotch manufacture; and while tliis 
business was being cultivated with greater nr less sue. 
cess in France, it established itself at Norwich, and at 
Paisley and Glasgow. Edinburgh, from the commence¬ 
ment of this manufacture, has taken the lead in roost of 
the improvements connected witli it, always producing 
the best goods of the kind: but from the circumstance of 
labour of various kinds being lower in Paisley and (Biis- 
gow, the manufacture has mostly been transferred to 
those places. At one time there were about 1 ,()00 liands 
employed in Edinburgh in this manufacture; now (184(i) 
it scarcely gives work to 100.” (JCncyc. Brilanmca, art. 
Shawls.) 

Lt’ieralure has long been not only the principal glory 
of Edinburgh, but lias also afforded n principal Mmree of 
employment to the population. The great works of 
Hume, Eobertson, and Smith, w'ere not indeed printed 
or published in Edinburgh ; hut from their sera the city 
began to attain to great distinction in the literary world, 
and several valuable works soon after began to issue 
from her press. The publication of the F.dlnlmrgh 
Review, which commenced in 1802, added greatly to the 
celebrity of Edinburgh as a liter.ary mart, which was not 
long after still farther extended by the apiieuruncc of the 
earlier productions of Sir Walter Scott. Since then a 
a vast number of works of the highest eminence, in almost 
every department of literature, philosophy, and science, 
have appeared at Edinburgh; and it is not gblng too f.ir to 
say, that her press has contributed ten times more to tiie 
instruction, the amusement, and the glory of the country, 
than .all the other presses of the kingdom put together, 
that of the metro(»olls only excepted. In this respect, 
indeed, Edinburgh need not fear a competition with any 
dty, either of ancient or modern times. Her press pre¬ 
sents at this moment no symptoms of decay; and besides 
the Edinburgh Review, and other standard works, It 
furnishes two widely circulated morthly magazines, a 
Journal (Chambers'), the best by far, and the most ex¬ 
tensively read, of the class of cheap publications; and Irt 
newspapers, 2 of which appear three times a week, 3 twice 
a week, and the others weekly. There are now (1840) 
in Edinburgh bH printing oflices, employing from 9.'>0 to 
1,000 workmen, exclusive of roasters. The number of 
persons, men and women, young and old, to wiiom the 
business of bookbindingeivesdirectemploymee^,is 518, 
exclusive of masters. Tben, with regard to the book¬ 
selling department, the following contains a minute 
synopsis: — 
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bookielUng eitabllshments in Edinburgh, of which 49 are 
copartnery houses ; that of these copartnery houses, 20 
employ no clerks; that there are 47 separate oooksellers, 
of whom 17 employ clerks, and 30 not: and thdt there 
are 14 booksellers on a small scale, who have neither 
clerk, apprentice, warehouseman, nor porter: the total 
number of persons to whom the bookselling business 
gives employment being 318, and allowing for the co¬ 
partnery houses about 35a Most, or all of these book¬ 
sellers, deal In stationere^ but there are, besides, 18 
stationers, properly so called, who employ about 80 indi¬ 
viduals. * 

The linbn manufacture, both as respects the coarser 
and finer fabrics, long flourished In Kdinburgli. ** The 
number of looms,** says Arnot, *' employed in Edinburgh 
in the linen trade is extremely fluctuating *, the largest 
number that has been known is about 1,A(K>: at present 
(1779) it is supposed there are upwards of 800. This 
city niu long been famous for making the finest damask 
table linen, and linen in the Dutch manner, equal to any 
that comes firom Holland.** p.461.) But so tho¬ 

roughly has the linen trade disappeared, that there are 
not at this moment 00 looms employed in the city. Dun¬ 
fermline and Dundee have become the chief seats of the 
manufketure, the former devoting itself chiefly to damask 
and diaper, the latter to Osnaburghs and the coarser 
fabrics. 

The first of the Scotch banks, the Bank of Scotland, 
was established in Edinburgh in 1095. The office 
now occupied by this bank, was erected in the course of 
the present century; it is situated in the street leading 
from the High Street to the $. end of the Mound, and is 
a large handsome edifice, oconpying a conrolcuous place 
among the public buildings of the city, llie next bank 
instituted in the city was the Royal Bank of Scot¬ 
land, in 1787; the third, the British Linen Company, 
was set on foot, in 1746. There are now eleven 
banks in the town (of which four are branch banks), 
which, with a single excejition, are all joinUstock esta¬ 
blishments, with wide constituencies; tliey have in ge¬ 
neral large capitals, and vast sums in deposit. They 
arc, with the exception in question, all banks of issue. 
Ten years ago there wore seven private banks in Ediu* 
burgh, but now only the one just referred to. (For an 
account of the Scotch system of banking, $ee Scotlano.) 
A savings* bank was established in April, 1836. Its 
deposits amounted, on 7th Feb. 1840, to 183,010/. 9s. Ad .; 
the number of its depositors being, at the same time, 
18,410. 

The Union CSanai, which commences at Port Hope- 
town, on the W. of Edinburgh, and joins the Forth and 
Clyde Canal, near Falkirk, forms a continuous line of 
water communication between the Scottish capital and 
Glasgow and the W. of Scotland. The course of the 
Union Canal is 311 m., its depth 5 ft., its width at the 
surface 40 ft., and at the bottom 20 ft. An act was ob¬ 
tained in 1839 for the construction of a railway between 
Edinburgh and Glasgow; and it is supposed the work 
will bo completed in 1842. Tlie length of the line is 46 m. 
A railway is now being made between Edinburgh and 
Newhaven, a distance of 2 m. Edinburgh is connected 
with the coal district, S. of the town, by the Edinburgh 
and Dalkeith railroad, which has branches to Leith, 
Porlo-bello, and Fisher-row, In all 15 m. It wasupened 
in 1882. 

For a lengthened period, Edinburgh was very indit. 
ferently supplied with water. There are no springs of 
any imMrtance within the city; the water required fbr 
iU consumption belim conveyed in plpre from a 
sidenble distance. The first of these pipes wm laid in 
1681; and additions were made to it in 1722,1787, and 
1790. StiU, however, the supply, owing to the increase 
of population, was very defective, and It became neces- 
saiT to take more efllldent measures for Increasing its 
quMtlty. In this view a joint-stock company was esta¬ 
blished by act of parliament in 1819, which hu conveyed 
into the town the water of the Crawley and Glencorse 
springs, about 7 m. S.W. from the aty. Tlie works 
that have been constructed to e^t this objret on 
a scale of great magnificence, and do honour alike to the 
SkUl of the engineer, Mr. Jardine. and the public spirit 
of the company. The whole cost of this great work 
amounted to nearly 200,000/.; but the city has now the 
inestBiable advantage of an abundant supply of the most 
excellent water. The cost is defrayed by a water rate 
charged on all property. ., , 

Edinburgh it extremely well lighted with gasj and 


th» pavement of the strertt and lanes hat long been 
e^ebrated for its exceilencep The bqjft roateAlfor 
paving is found in the noignbouriHiod. Some of the 
leadii^ streets are now mamdamlsed. 

Adoantages and Disadvantages of Edinhurgh 
as a Place <f Beddence* — As a place of re¬ 
sidence for persons in the upper ranks, to 


Edinburj^ seems to hold out greater advan¬ 
tages than anv other city perhaps in the em¬ 
pire. Not being to any great extent a seat of 
trade or manufacture, there is neither that eager 
and restless pursuit of gain, nor that occasional 
ostentation and misuse of new riches, which have 
a tendency to lower the tone of society in such 
places, and to make them, for the most port, 
uncomfortable for the habitation of those who 
take no slmre in the prevailing occupations; 
while there is still such an assemblage of edu-, 
cated persons in easy circumstances, as to consti¬ 
tute a society, at once unusually intelligent, and 
reasonably polite, llie upper classes of this so¬ 
ciety consist chiefly of the most distinguished 
members of the legal and other learned profes¬ 
sions; a very unusual proportion of accomplished 
artists, engineers, and men of science, with a cer¬ 
tain admixture of landed proprietors, or other 
persons of independent fortune, who have come 
with their families for the purooses of education 
or amusement, which may bom be here found of 
better quality, and at easibr rates, than in most 
other places. At the High School, and the 
New Academy in particular, every thing that is 
taught at the great public schools of England • 
may be as perfectly acquired' at an infinitely less 
expense, and with less hazard, in many respects, 
to the moral habits of the pupils; being all day- 
schools only, and the lads continuing therefore 
to reside in the bosom of their own ^lilies, or 
in others into which they have been individually 
adopted, and never collected promiscuously in 
large boarding-houses. I'here are also cxcefleiit 
teachers for all the modern languages, music, 
drawing (for which last there are also two pub¬ 
lic aca&micsj, dancing, fencing, and other ac¬ 
complishments on far more moderate terms than 
in the metropolis. 

There is a regular theatre royal, and other in¬ 
ferior dramatic establishments; an annual exhi¬ 
bition of ))aintiiig and sculpture, by native artists; 
out of which there have been purchases made 
(chiefly by means of a very extensive association) 
to the amount of more than 3,000^. for, each of 
the last five years; frequent professional con¬ 
certs very numerously attended; and, besides 
public assemblies a great deal of dancing and 
music in private houses for about half the year. 

There arc no regular residents of greaS for¬ 
tune ; and the style of living is pitchy, there¬ 
fore, on a comparatively moderate scale of ex¬ 
pense. I'here probably are not four or five 
families that spend so much as 4,000/. a year; 
and for half that sum an estahjishment may be 
maintained (with good management) on the 
highest level of the place. There probably are 
not more than 150 private carriages kept, ex¬ 
clusive of cabs or flics. But, from the shortness 
of the distances, and old frugal habits, this is by 
no means considered as so indispensable to a 
complete establishment, as in many societies of 
no higher pretensions. These remarks are ap¬ 
plicable, of course, only to those who may wish 
to live and receive epmneny on the best and 
handsomest footing. Much comfort and re¬ 
spectability may no doubt be obtained on far 
inferior incomes; nor is there any place perhaps 
in the kiiigdoin, where individuals enjoying any 
3 B 
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reputation, or possening any accomplihhment or 
social recommendation, may find access to the 
beit tympany with less necessity of expense. 
Persons engaged in literary undertakings have 
facilities for staining loans of books from the 
great public libraries already mentioned, that are 
wholly unknown in London. 


most attractive part The extremes of fortune and 
of party are too much blended there, ^e pomp 
of the vice-regal court contrasts painfully with 
the s(}ualid n)isciy of the poorer quarters; and 
the bitter Orangeism of its corporation and uni¬ 
versity, with the fiery and turbulent zeal of the 
Catholic body: white the ghost of recent indt^• 
Ordinary provisions, or at least fish, poultry.^endence stalks frowningly across the path of 


and vegetables, and in a more rarticular man 
ner fuel, the keep of horses, and house rents, are 
very greatly lower than in London: but bread,' 
wine, groceries, servants* wages, ordinary cloth¬ 
ing, and household furniture, are nearly the 
same. Ihere are very good coach-building esta¬ 
blishments, and on an extensive scale;' from 
which very substantial articles are furnished very 
much under the London prices. 

There is nothing to be called gaming now in 
Edinburgh society; a good deal of literary and 
political conversation; much dining out, with 
excellent wines, still perhaps too liberally par¬ 
taken of I and rather more than the London 
opportunities for love-making, with quite as few 
rash or unsuitable marriages. Party politics run 
higher, perhaps, and are more bitterly asserted, 
than in the larger society of the metropolis, and 
to an extent which still interferes too much 
with the natural operation of social afiinities; 
though less, certainly, than during the first 
heats and panics ^of the French revolution. 
The Episcopal chapels are very well attended, 
and chiefly by the higher classes. The clergy 
of the f Presbyterian^ establishment go less 
than in termer times into general society; and 
are mostly occupied in the zealous and merito¬ 
rious exercise of their sacred duties: though, un¬ 
doubtedly, some religious acrimony and uncha¬ 
rity may be occasionally found to disturb the 
harmoiw of societies wHich would be otherwise 
delightnil. There is a greater turn for read¬ 
ing, and even for scientific stud}r, among^ the 
middling and lower orders, than in any other 
place of the same extent in the empire; and 
more lectures and subscription libraries for their 
use, and mostly maintained entirely by their con¬ 
tributions. It cannot be dciyed, however, that, 
in consequence of causes that will be afterwards 
noticed, the condition and habits of the poorer 
part of the population have been lowered, and 
that local misery and destitution prevail to an 
extent which seems to call on the justice as well 
as the feelings of the community for some ef¬ 
fectual relief. ^ 

Edinburgh fs also to be considered as a gar¬ 
rison town; having generally a foot regiment 
quartered in the castle, and a regiment, or part 
of a regiment of horse, in the cavalry barracks 
at Piershill; besides a station of ordnance or 
engineers at Leith fort; establishments which, 
together with the habitual residence of the com¬ 
mander of the forces in Scotland, and his suite, 
tend, in some degree, to diversify and enliven 
Its TCneral society. 

The only other ^places within the realm which 
can be named in competition as places of resi¬ 
dence, are Bath and Dublin; but Edinburgh 
seems entitled to the preference over either: 
Bath is still but a great watering-place, ^with 
little of a settled population, and for less original 
intellectual activity. Nobodv will imagine that 
the Edinburgh Review, or Blackwood^ Maga- 
aine, could have originated or been supported in 
that great resort of gouty canons and card- 
dowagers. As to Dublin, again, few 
British families, it is thought, have ever taken 
up a voluntary residence in any part of the sister 
island ; (ind Dublin would scarcely appear the 


the avatar of impossible repeal. 

The Scotch metropolis had long the unenviable repu¬ 
tation ol being one of the dirtiest towns in Europe; and 
though vast improvements have been eiTccted In tills 
respect, the reproach is not yet completely obviated. 
The dirtiness of the Old Town seems to have been mainly 
attributable to the crowded state and height of the 
buildings, and to the want of water. Those circum¬ 
stances hindered the formation of water-closets, and of 
common sowers; and down to the commencement of the 
American war there was probably not a dosen of the 
former, and certainly not one of the latter. In the city. 
Both are now universal in the New Town, but they are 
still wanting in very many parts of the Old 'i’own; and 
notwithstanding the regulations laid down and enforced 
as to the casting of filth on the streets, they can never, 
under tlie circumstances, be perfectly clean. In very 
many, too, of the stories {flats) or houses, especially 
those- in the narrow closes or wynds on each side tlic 
High Street, there Is no supply of water, save what 
is obtained from the public pumps in the vicinity; and 
this circumstance, combined with the want of vciiti- 
Itation, and with the poverty and usually crowded state 
of tlie inmates, render them the aliude of filth, misery, 
and disease, to an extent that would not easily be be¬ 
lieved. 

None but burgesses were till lately entitled to carry on 
any trade or manufacture witliin the royalty. But we are 
not awtirc that tiiere now exists any sucli p.ohibitiun or 
exclusion. None, however, but burgesses or their children 
have a claim on tlie charity of tlie Trinity Hospital, and 
none but tlie sons of burgesses are entitled to admission 
to Ilcriot’s Hospital. I'iiere are eight incorporated crafts 
within the burgh—hammer-men, tailors, wrights, bakers, 
shoemakers, weavers, fleshers, and barbers—oil nomi¬ 
nally enjoying exclusive privileges, and all possessed of 
funds aptwopriated to the support of decayed members 
and the widows of members. 

Being situated near the sea in a rich well-cultivated 
country, the markets of Edinburgh are extremely well 
8U))plied with all sorts of provisions at a reasonable 
rate. Fish, in particular, is both abundant and cheap. 
Coal, which is the only fuel, is brought iVom near Dal¬ 
keith, by railway, on the one hand, and from near Lin¬ 
lithgow, by canal, on the other: it is not so good as 
that used in London, but costs less than half the price. 

Notwithstanding its picturesque beauty, the situation 
of Edinburgh lias sevi'ml very considerable disadvan¬ 
tages. Owing to the unevenness of the ground on which 
it is built, a large expense has had to be incurred In the 
formation of bridges and roads between the dlifercnt 

E ai ts of the city, and in the lower parts of many of the 
ouses. The town is also Very much exposed; and is 
probably more suLtiect to violent gusts of wind than any 
other great city in the empire. The E. winds in April, 
May, and June are unusually piercing, and not unfre- 
qucntly bring with them thick fogs: owing to the diffi¬ 
culty of watering the streets they are often infested with 
dust BO as to be extremely unpleasant. But, on the 
other hand, the views from the Calton Hill and the 
Castle, embracing, as they do, the Frith of Forth, the 
opposite shores of Fife, and a vast extent of fine country 
bounded by distant mountains, are of almost unrivalled 
beauty and variety. No where else, perhaps, can such 
varied and extensive prospects be commanded within 
the precincts of a large city. 

, Condition the Poor, Rate td Murlality^ Ac.—The 
condition of the lower classes in Edinburgh nas oecn pro. 
gressively declining for several years past, and is, ut 
this moment, exceedingly depressed, we have already 
glanced at the sudden stoppage of the building specula¬ 
tions, and other circumstances that have conspired to 
produce this state of things. We may here add, that 
during the period that the Union Canal was being exca¬ 
vated, a great number of Irish labourers were employed 
upon it, many of whom settled in Edinburgh ; and hav¬ 
ing since received large accessions from Jreliuid, now 
form a colony of several thousands, injuring the Scotch 
labourers by their competition, and far more by the 
pernicious example of their low estimate of what is ne- 
oessary for comfortable subsistence. In consequence ot 
these and other concurring causes, the pauper pop. ot 
Edinburgh bas become very considerable, and is, ite are 
sorry to say, sutaiiected to extreme suffering. 

The poor here, as in most other Scotch towns, are 
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partly supported by asseasmenu, partly by coUoctioM 
at the church doors, and other ▼oliintary coiitributlons, 
and partly by the Interest of money In mortinadn. At an 
average of the three years ending with 1837, tlie perniar 
ncnt paupers on the roll amounted to 2,911, the lunatics 
to 140, and the occasional poor to 642, making an aggre¬ 
gate of 3,•'^3 individuals. The total sum collect^, at an 
average of the same three years, for the relief of the 
poor, including the expense of management, amounted 
to 17,674/. a year, of which 14,030/. were raised by assess¬ 
ment. {Report qf Committee tifAssefublp on the Poor^ 
1839, p. 2.) But there is, and has long been on the part 
of the magistrates and parochial authorities of this and 
most Scotch towns, a great dislnciinatlon to admit the 
claims of paupers for relief, and a strong determination 
to confine the allowances, when granted, within the nar¬ 
rowest possible limits. We shall elsewhere state the rea¬ 
sons (erroneous, as we believe) that have led to this prac¬ 
tice (/see Scotland); but, {n consequence of their opera¬ 
tion, many persons in Kdinburgh to whom relief should 
be extcrided, have been excluded from the poor’s ro//, and 
the provision made for the others has been most inodc- 
mmte. These conclusions have hetm fully established by 
Dr. Alison, in his important tract on the Mam^ment 
of the Poor in Scotland.” Edinburgh, 1840. The au- 
thentic information given in this tnict as to the state of 
the pauper pop. of Edinburgh, is quite niipalliug. Owing 
to the inadequate supply and baa quality of their food, 
and the crowded and intolerably filthy stote of tlicir lodg¬ 
ings, the lanes and closes of the Old Town are hardly ever 
free from malignant fever; and the mortality is, in con¬ 
sequence, unusually great It Is most probable, as al - 
ready stated, that tne pop. of Edinburgh has been about 
stationary since 1831 ; and in that year the nop. of the 
city and St Cuthbcrc's par., excluding the Canongate, 
amounts to 136,100: now it appears that the burials in 
these districts in the year ending May 1838, amoiintisd to 
4,8.% ; showing, supposing the pop. to lie stationary, the 
mortality to bo as nigh as 1 in 28; but in tlic city itself, 
with A pop. of 6.5,218, the mortality during the same 
5 'car seems to have been as high as 1 in 21, or 1 in 22,— 
a tremendous mortality for a town in a healthy situation, 
without nianufactures, and consequently but little ex- 
posod to fluctuations of employment, and not subject at 
tile time to the ravages of cholera, or of any other {lecu- 
liarly destructive disease. Such a state of things calls 
for the prompt and vigorous interference of tlie city au- 
thoiities and of the government; and no time should be 
lost in making a more adequate provision for the iie- 
<'essitle8 of the pour, and in enforcing regulations as 
Co cleanliness. 

It is usual to .ascribe a great deal of this misery to 
the prevalence of habits of intern|>erance; but wc believe 
til It dram-drinking is a consequence more than a cause 
of poverty—that it is resorted to as an antidote to 
d''spair, and as a means of eflecting a temporary escape 
from misery and wretchedness. Besides, ft is not true 
tlmt drinking has increased; on the contrary, it has 
materially diminished. It is no doubt greatly to be 
wished that it were decidedly less prevalent; but It Is 
not the source of a tenth part of the misery and desti¬ 
tution met with In this and other great towns. 

Before the passing of the Reform Bill.ln 1832, the town, 
council of Edinburgh, which consisted of 33 members, 
may be said to have been self-elected. With the exception 
of G, who were returned by certain incorporated trades, 
the council for the time being hod the exclusive right of 
nominating their successors, the public having no voice 
or right to interfere in the matter. Tne town-council 
thus elected possessed the exclusive right of choosing a 
represiiitatlve in parliament for the city. Owing to the 
luipoputarity that necessarily attached to this self-elected 
and irresponsible body, the passing of the Reform Bill 
was no where more strenuously insisted upon, or re¬ 
ceived, when flramed into a law, with more sincere re¬ 
joicing, than in Edinburgh. By this bill 2 representatives 
were given to the city. The first election of members 
of parliament under that act took place on the 21st 
Dec. 1832} and never, perhaps, was so great a con¬ 
course of people collected In the streets of Edinburgh, 
'llie members chosen on this occasion were Francis 
Jeffrey, Esq. (now a lord of session), one of the most 
distinguished citizens of whom Edinburgh has had to 
boast In recent times, and the Hon. Jamea Abercromby, 
now I^rd Dunfermline. In 1840 the registered voters 
were 5,196. Under the Municipal Reform Act, Edin¬ 
burgh is divided Into 6 wards, and is governed by a 
lord provost, 4 bailies, or aldermen, and 26 counsellors. 
Munlclp^d constitueni^ in 1840.3,059. 

Owing partly to the large amount of the debts Incurred 
on account of the excavation of docks at Leith and other 
Improvements, and to the waste of the public money that 
prevailed under the old Irresponsible system of municipal 
government, the aflkirs of the city of Edinburgh were 
recently Involved in tiie greatest embarrassment; and it 
teemed at Ifanitnout bankruptcy would Inevitably take 
place. Luckily, however, an arrangement has been ef¬ 


fected under the auspices of government, which has ob¬ 
viated this threatened calamity. The creditors have 
surrendered a portion (26 tier cent.) of their chdms, and 
provision has been made for payment of the remainder. 
The corporation revenue amounted in 1834, to 27,321/. 

The origin of Edinburgh is involved In obscurity. So 
early as the beginning o( the 7th ceutuiy it had obtained 
the name of Edwlncsburgh, derived, It is supposed, firom 
Edwin, a prince of Nortlmiubcrland, who overran a great 
part of the S. of Scotland. In the year 1128, it is called 
by David 1. hia burgh of Edinburgh ; whence we infer 
that it was then a royal burgh. It was not a walled 
town, as previously stated, till the middle of the 16th 
century. James I v. encouraged the erection of its first 
printing press, in the beginning of the IGth ccntuiy; but 
It was not till the succe^ing reign that It was recognised 
as the undoubted capital of Scotland. From this time 
Its history merges in that of the kingdom. It was con¬ 
verted to the Protestant faith at an early period of the 
Reformation; and the great bulk of its Innab., in sue- 
cessive ages, and under various forms of perseciitinn, 
adopted tlie Calvinistic creed, and adliered rigid^ to tiie 
Presbyterian form of worship. John Knox was, for some 
time, minister of Edinburgh; and tlie house which ho 
Inhabited (at the Netberbow, near the R. extremity of 
the High Street) is still standing, and is regarded with no 
ordinary degree of reverence. During the Bscendancy 
of Episcopacy (1633), in the reign of ('harles I., Edliiburgn 
w.is made a bishop’s see: but on Presbytery obtaining 
the supremacy, in 1638, the Episcopal form of worship 
was superseded till the Restoration, In 1600; from which 
latter date it continued to be tlie established church till 
the Revolution in 16S8, when Presbytery finally got the 
ascendancy. The union of the kingdums cxcitra great 
tumults in Edinburgh,, with the view of intimldiiklng 
those mcniliers of the Scotch parliament who were 
favourable to the obnoxious measure. Tlie act, however. 


was eventually passed (Ist May, 1707) without bloodshed. 
In the rebellion of 1716, an unsuccessful attempt was 
made by the Jacobites to surprise the castle. In the sub- 
se(|ucnt ri^il)g of 17-15, the rebels got possession of the 
city, a parly of tlie Higlilandcrs Inivliig secured the. 
Netberbow Port; and they remained masters of the town 
from the 1.5th Sept, to tlie 3Ist Oct. But finding it 
lni|MiBsible to reduce tite castle, they abandoned the 
city, and proceeded on their march to England. 

Id 1736, a reiiiarkabic oi;ciirrcnce took place In Edin¬ 
burgh, known by the name of the Porteous mob. The 
circumstances were the.ic: — On the I4tb of April, at the 
execution of a smuggler of the name of \l'ilson, a dis¬ 
turbance arose*, and the cxei'utioner and city guard were 
assailnl by tlie pniudaee. Juiin Porteous, the captain of, 
the guard, having ordered bis men to fire on the crowd, 
6 puo}ile were killed and 11 wouiuUxl. Porteous, having 
been tried for the offi'nee liefore the high court of jnztL 
clary, was cui idem nod to death, but was reprieved by the 
crown, llesulvcd, however, that he should not thUa 
escape the fate which tliey thouglit he merited, the meb. 




he was confined, ami, having dragged him out, led him 
to the usual pl.ice of execution, and there hanged him by 
toreh-llght on a dyer’s pole. It being supposed that the 
municipal uiitlinrities had neglected their duty on this 
occasion, the city was orders to pay a fine of 2,000/. 
sterling to the widow of Porteous : and what is remark¬ 
able, though a reward was ofTered fur the discovery of 
the perpetrators, tliey never were discovered} and their 
names continue to be unknown. 


Few events worthy of notice have since occurred in 
the annals of Edinlnr gh. On the 2d of February, 1779, 
during the parliamentaiy discussions on the subjei't of 
the Catholic claims an infuriated mob burnt one Catholic 
chapel, and plundered another. Soon alter the breaking 
out of the French revolution, a number of the inhabi¬ 
tants of Edinburgh, sympathising with the principles 
which then prevailed in France, formed themselves 
into societies for obtainiiig parliamentary jreform, and 
similar political objects. The pnieeediiigs of these asso. 
ciations, the members of whicli styled tliemielves ** the 
fHends of the people,” were sometimes, perhaps, nei¬ 
ther very wise nor constitutional. At length they at- 




of thejudges, and the wretched state of Jiiiy trial In 
ScotlMd at the time (see an/e, p. 463.), affbrdM a ready 
means of inflicting on them the utmost penalty of the 
law. One of the prosecuted parties, named Watt, was 
beheaded for sedition ; and Muir, Sklrvlng, and others, 
were transported. The only other important event con¬ 
nected with the annals of Kdinburgh was the visit of 
George IV., In 1R22, being the first sovere^ who had 
entered Edinburgh since the year 1660. His Maiesty 
landed at Leith on the 16th August, and embarked 
England at Port Edgar, 9 m. W. of Edinburgh, after a 
visit at Hopetoun House. (See MaMmUTe Edin* 

bmrgh, fol. 1763; ArmoVe Hitt, ef Edinburgh, edition 1018; 
Stark's Picture qf Edinburgh i Steveuson't Jmmats qf 
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XOhtburgk i Crauffitr^t Blit, <^tke UniwnitM qfBdin- 
hunAi Creeek'i FigUive Fieeet i Chamberr Gax, qf 
Bo mnA , md TraOmamt qf EdhAurgh ; Ckalmen* Cate- 
dmia'iPeimui»fiTqur,^e.) , 

BOBR (Boh. 0^6), a town of Bohemia, ranking thin! 
la that klDfdom, near iti W. ftontler, clro. Elto^. on a 
foekontheRger.94m. W. Prague; lat. WOft'N .lonfr 12® 
JT VV* B. Pop. (1884) 9,890. It waa formerly an Importmt 
fSnr^u t but Iti wall* are now almost destroy^, imd it* 
dutches gradually filling up. It contain* some handsome 
builfUngt, Inclusive of a fine par. church and town-hall. 
In the centre of the town Is a large market-place, at the E. 
end of which is the Burgomtuter^t home; in a bed-room 
of which, Wallenstein was assassinated in 1684. In an 
angle of the fortifications overhanging the river, stand 
the ruins of the imperial castle, containing an ancient 
sqiure tower built of black lava, supposed by some to 
have been constructed in the time of the Hoifians, a sin. 
gular double chapel, and the hall in which the jirlncipal 
friends of Wallenstein were treacherously put to death at 
the same time with their master. EMr has a gymnasium, 
S convents, a high school, a school for the children of 
soldiers, 2 hospitals, an orphan asylum, 3 workhouses, a 
foundation for 12 old men. and manufactures of chintz 
and cotton fabrics, wool, hats, soap, &c. {.Bergham: 
Oeiterreiichen Encyc.) 

BOH AM, a par. and village of England, in the N. part 
of the co. of Surrey, hund. Godley, contiguous to the 
Thames. Area of par., 7,440 acres. Pop. 4,203, of which 
the village may have nearly a half. The latter, situated 
near the Thames, 18 m. W. Tendon, is connected with 
Staines on the other side of the river by an iron bridge, 
erected In 1807. The church, though of mean appear- 
^ ance, Is ancipnt, and contains some curious monuments. 
There are 2 almshouses, one for 6 poor women, and one 
fbr 6 poor men and as many women. N. from Egham, 
between the village imd the Thames, is llimnyinedu, 
flunous in English hlsCbry from its being the scene of the 
conforences between King John and the barons, that led 
to the signing of Magna Charta by the king, in 1215. In 
this parish is Cooper's Hill, which commands a fine 
pros|^,and Is the subject of the well-known descriptive 
poem of the same name, by Sir Jf>hn Denham. 

EOINA or ENGlA (an. iZjgfoa), an Island of Greece, In 
the centre of the gulph to which it gives name (Saronlcm 
Siam), 16 m. 8. by W. Athens, 34 m. B. by S. Corinth, 
and 6 m. from the nearest point of the promontory of 
Hethana. It is about 8 m. from E. to W. and 8 from N. 
to S.: Burfisce diversified with hills and valleys; in the N. 
part of the Island there arc rocks of lavji. Soil rocky and 
of a light colour. The low and cultivated grounds arc 
however fertile, and produce good crops of corn, with 
wine, cotton, olives, figs, almonds, and other fruits. The 
hilly and uncultivated portions are deficient in water, 
and are covered with pines, small cypresses, junlrars, &c. 
The red-legged partridge is very abundant. The i)op. 
may* perhaps, amount to from 6,000 to 6,000: during the 
revolution, it was much greater, the island having been 
then resorted to by crowds of emigrants from the join¬ 
ing continent and islands, but since the peace these have 
mostly returned homo. The inhab., who are industrious, 
carry on a considerable trade. The port, and principal 
town, called Bgina, or Engia, is on the W. side of the 
Island, near the extensive ruins of the ancient city of the 
same name. There are from 15 to 18 fathoms of water in 
the roadstead, on a tough clay ground. There is another 
and smaller town in the N. part of the island. 

Though so unimportant in modern times, in antiquity 
Bgina was early celebrated fur its wealth and population. 

poiitioD is very fhvourable for commercial pursuits; 
nnd It was Indebted for its greatness to the zeal and suc¬ 
cess with which It carried them on. At one period its 
naval power was superior even to that of Athens; and it 
cent w ships to the battle of Salamis, to whom the prize 
of valour was accorded by the suffrages of the Greeks. 
But the proximity of Egina to the Pirseus awakened the 
Jealousy, and provoked the vindictive hostility of the 
Athenians, who, having defeated the Eglnetans and 
Oken their city, treated them with the utmost severity— 
Burit ettam Atheniemee, gui edveruni ut JEginelis, qui 
etoMse valebamtt potUcfi prteciderentur: hoc visum at 
mtEej nimio emm imminebat, pnmter propinguitaiem, 
EginaPinnu. (Cfc. De Qfflc, lib. ill. $ 11.) After various 
vicissitude*, Bgina was restored to a nominal Independence 

g ’ Augustus; since which period it has usually followed 
e fottuaiss of the adlacent country of Greece. 

Tho Icsnpie of Jupiter Panhellenius in the N.E. part 
of Msl Island, is among the most interesting of the 
Oreelio ruins. The hill on which it stands, though of 
no great height, commands the greater part of the island, 
the whole coast of Attica, with the city of Athens, part 
of Peloponnesus, and several of the Islands in the gulph. 
It u bum on a platform, supported on all sides by terrace 
walls. The temple, said to have been erected by iEacus, 
grmtonof Jupiter, is certainly one of the most ancient 
4gla Gieece. It Is of the Doric order, being 90tt. in length, 
'^seasured at the base of the columns, 45 in breadth. 
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Originally It had 36 columns, exclusive of those in the 
eetta, of which 85 were standing when it was examined 
Iw Mr. Dodwell. The greater number of the statues 
that occupied the tympanum of the pediment, were dug 
up In 1811; and having been carried off, were purchased 
by the present king of Bavaria for 10,(XX) sequins, and 
are now in the museum at Munich. They are in the 
peculiar style of sculpture called Eginetan, and are 
amongst the most interesting relics that have ever been 
conveyed from Greece. ( Chandler'i Greece^ caps. 3 and 
4.; DodwelPs Greece, i. 558—574.) 

EGYPT (the Mizraim of the Hebrews, and 
Atyvwres of the Greeks), a couiitiy on both banks 
of the Nile, occupying the N.E. angle of the 
African continent; one of the earliest seats of art, 
science, and literature, and famous alike for the 
historical events of which it has been the theatre, 
its magnificent monuments, and physical cba<^ 
racter. 

Boundaries, Extent, ge. —There have been very dis¬ 
cordant statements as to the boundaries of this famous 
country. There cannot of course be any doubt as to its 
N. limit, which is formed by the Mediterranean; and it 
seems to have been gcxieraliy agreed from a very remote 
period that its S. limit should be fixed at Syene, or ratlvrr 
at Phils, in lat. 24^’ 3' 45'' N. But the difficult pf)in£ is 
to determine its breadth. From Philm to near Cairo, 
the Nile in roost parts flows through a na^-row valley, 
bounded on either side by a ridge of hills, or inferior 
mountains: at Cairo these ridges diverge, ^hat on the 
E. to Suez, and that on the w. in a N.W. direction to 
the Mediterranean. Some authors identify Egypt with 
the tract lying between the mountain chains now referred 
to ; while others, r^arding the Nile as the source of life 
and vegetation in Egypt, restrict its territory within the 
limits covered by the inundation of the river. (Strabo, 
lib. xvii. p. 544.) But from the age of the Ptolemies dou ii 
to the present day, the desert country lying b(>tween the 
valley of the Nile and the Bed Sea has been uniionniy 
Included in Egypt. On the W. side the mountain ridge 
already noticed seems to be its only natural boundary. 
Still, however, ft has been usual to reckon the oases th<it 
lie within 1(X), or even 200 m. of this limit, as bclongnig 
to Egypt. 

From Cape Bourlos, on the coast, lat. 310 36' N., to 
Phils, the distance N. and S. Is 7^ 32' 15**, about 4.V2 geo. 
graphical, or 520 English m. But the distance by water 
and the extent of the alluvial tcrritoiy are consider.'ibly 
greater than would appear from this, because of the 
many and considerable bends of the river. The breadth 
of the Egyptian coast is ItX) m.; but in ascending to 
Cairo (104 m. from Cane Bonrlos), the cultivated In'll t 
tapers off to anoint, and the rest of the country is chiefly 
comprised in the narrow valley of the Nile; which, how¬ 
ever, at Beni-souf, 83 (by water) m. higher, spreads to 
the W. to form the vale of Faioum, a circular valley ot 

t reat fertility and beauty, measuring about 40 ni. from 
to W., and 30 m. from N. to S. Thence to .Syciie, 
the valley of the Nile is mostly confined within very 
narrow limits. I’hc whole cultivable territory of Egypt, 
including its lateral valleys, has been estimated at about 
16,000 sq. m., or about half the area of Ireland. (Maitc- 
Brun, Iv. 21. 23.; Modem Trav., art. Egypt, 1. 6.; 
Heeren's Researcha, Engl. ii. 210.) 

The Nile, so Important among the great rivers of the 
world, is also the most striking object in the general as. 
pact of a country which not only is wholly comprised 
within the sphere of its influence, hut is entirely indebted 
to it for existence. As already stated, the Nile enters 
Egypt at the Island of Philse; and from It to Aksouan 
(Syene), a distance of about 6 m., it has cut a iiassage for 
itself, through a ridge of granite rocks, with which its 
stream is much encumbered. At Assouan is tlm last of 
the cataracts of the Nile, so celebrated by ancient authors. 
(Senee, Nat, Quest, lib. Iv. 4 2.; Ptin. Hist. Nat. lib. v. 
\ 9.; Lucan, lib. x. line 320, &c.) Their statemwts with 
respect to it seem to be not a little «xaggerate<^ though 
there can he no doubt that the cataract must have been 
much more magnificent 2,000 years ago than at present; 
as the attrition of the water for so long a period could 
not fail materially to deepen and smooth its bed: at 
all events, however. It is now rather a rapid than a 
cataract. According to Sir F. Henniker, It Is not really 
more formfoahle than the fall in the Thames at low 
water at Old London Bridge, previously to its demo¬ 
lition (p. 147.). But it is clear that its height and ra¬ 
pidity must depend materially on the state of the river. 
When the inundation' is at its height the fall is hard^ 
p8rceptible, hut at low water it varies from 8 to 10 feet. 
Alter leaving Assouan, the river runs on in a placid 
quiet stream, till a little below Cairo, at Batn-el-Bakara, 
it divides into two great arms, the most E. .of whlgh folk 
into the sea at Damietta, and the most W. at Rosetta; but 
^ it has other, though very subordinate outlets. For the 
Immense distance of 1200 m.,—that is, from lat. \7^ 



4V, and about 3405 * of E. long., whero it If Joined by 
the Atbara or Tacazze,—the Nile rolls on to Itf mouths in 
the Mediterranean in solitary grandeur, without receiv¬ 
ing a single affluent: an unexampled instance in the 
hydrographic history of the globe. The periodical 
inundations, which water the country and cover it with 
mud, hiive given occasion, in all ages, for much discus¬ 
sion, and modem discovery has confirmed the conjectures 
of the ancients ( Herodotus^ Euterpe^ S \ 20—38.; Strabo, 
xvii. MS.), that these overflowing result from rains fall¬ 
ing near the mountains amongst which the Nile has its 
source, or early course. Bruce has explained this phe¬ 
nomenon os followsThe air is so much rarified by the 
sun during the time be remains almost stationary over 
the tropic of Capricorn, that the winds, loaded with 
vapours, rush in upon the land (to restore the equili¬ 
brium) from the Atlantic Ocean on the W., the Indian 
Ocean on the K., and the cold S. Ocean beyond the 
Cape. IhuB a great quantity of vapour is gatnered, as 
it were, into a focus; and as the same causes continue to 
Operate during the progress of the sun N., a vast train of 
clouds proccra from S. to N. In April all the rivers in 
the S. of Abyssinia begin to swell; in the beginning of 
June they are all full, and continue so while the sun 
remains stationary in the tropic of Cancer.** It may be 
further observed, that when the* sun approaches the 
tropic of Cancer, the Etesian winds along the coast of 
Egypt tiegin to blow ft-om tho N., and convey vast quan¬ 
tities of aqueous vapours to (he mountains, which are 
there preidpitated in torrents along with the vapours de¬ 
rived from the oceans already specified. The Etesian 
winds also contribute to increase the inundation, by de- 
terniluing the waters of the Mediterranean to the coast 
of E^)t, and obstructing the exit of those of the fiver. 
On the sun Main turning to the S. tho rains beidn to 
abate, and on his passing the Equator they cease in the 
N. and commence in the S. hemisphere. The torrents, 
detaching in their rapid course the soil from the upper 
country, bring down supplies of alluvium, so that tho 
valley of the Nile is constantly gaining in elevation. 
Nor is the delta of Egypt exempted from this pecu¬ 
liarity; though, from there being a wider space for 
the deposits to spread over, the increase of soil is not 
nearly so great: indeed, tho accumulation decreases, 
even in Tipper Egypt, in proportion as the river ap¬ 
proaches the sea. “ According to an approximate cal¬ 
culation,** says Wilkinson {Journal Geog. Soc. ix. 432.), 
the land about Elephantine, or the first cataract, in 
iat. 24“ S', has been raised U ft. in 1700 years; at 
Thelies, in Iat. 25“ 43', about 7 ft.; and at lleliopolis 
and Cairo, in kit. 30“, about 5 ft. 10 in. At Uosetta and 
the mouths of the Nile, in Iat. 31“ 30', the diminution in 
tlie |icrpcndicular thickness of the deposit has lessened 
in a much greater decreasing ratio than In the straightened 
valley of Central and Upper Egypt, owing to the great ex¬ 
tent E. and W. over which the inundation spreads.** 

Wore it not that the bed of the river rises in the same 
proportion as its banks, the country would cease to be in. 
undated, ~ an apprehension which till lately was strongly 
entertained. It is impossible to find any where among 
terrestrial objects a more striking Instance of the stability 
of the laws of Nature than the periodical rise and fall of 
this mighty river. We know by the testimony of anti¬ 
quity that the Inundations of the Nile have been the 
same, with respect to their season and duration, for 3,000 
years. They are so regular that the value and annual 
certainty of this rift regulates the public revenue; for 
when, by means of Nilometers, it is ascertained that the 
waters promise an unusually prosperous season, the taxes 
are proportionally increased. {Uusselfg Egupt, p.46.) 
Sometimes, however, when the river exceras its ordi¬ 
nary height, it becomes a calamity; occasioning the loss 
of life and property. In Septeiqber, 1818, Belzonl wit¬ 
nessed a scone of this sort; the river having risen 3^ ft. 
above the highest mark left by tho former inundations, it 
ascended with uncommon rapidity, and carried off several 
villages, and some hundreds of inhabitants. The swellings 
of the Nile in Upper Egypt are from 30 to 35 ft.; at Cairo, 
23 ft.; in the N. part of the Delta, owing to the breadth 
of the inundation and artificial channels, only 4 ft. Pliny 
says of the inundation,— est cubiUi- 
rum 16. Minores aquee non omnia rigant: ampliorcs deU~ 
nent tardiua recedendo. Hat terendi tempora ab»umunt 
»olo madente s idee non dant iitiente. Ulrumgue reputat 
provinciate In duodedtn cubitit famem untfant, in ire- 
dedm etiamnum eswit: quatuordedm cubita hilarita^ 
iem qfftrant, mundtedm teeuritatem, iexdecim delieias. 
(HisUfai. lib. v. ^ 9.) The d^th and rapidity of the river 
vary at different times in difrerent places. It is seldom 
that any vessel exceeding 60 tons burden can ascend 
os high as the Cataracts. The mouth of Damletta is 
between 7 and 8 ft. deep when the waters are low, that 
of lloistta does not exceed 4 or 5 ft.; but when the 
waters ure high, caravels of 24 guns may sail up to 
Cairo. {Mod. Trav. i. 52.) As a beverage the water 
of the Nile is considered delicious: Malllet declares 
that H is among waters what champaign is among wines. | 
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The mud of the river gi^n on analysts one half of ar* 
glllaceous earth, one fourth carbonate of lime, the re* 
mainder being water, oxide oMron, and carbonate of mag¬ 
nesia. (SteNiLB.) 

Tho Mountahg tysiem of Egypt is on many accounts 
deserving of attention. IVo ranges, already noticed, 
pressing closely on each bank of the river, extend from 
Syene to Cairo, and form the valley of the Nile, protecting 
it from the ravages of the deserts on either side. That to 
the E. gives out an arm at Kenneh (iat. 26“ Ig'), and bi¬ 
sects the desert to the Red Sea at Cosseir in nearly the 
same latitude; while the Libyan or W. range branches oft 
from Assouan to the Great Oasis, (ftfr/cr, 11.397.) Near 
Cairo the mountains diverge on both sides $ one ridge 
running in a N.W. direction to the Mediterranean, the 
other utie E. to Suez. {MalteBrun,iv. 82.) The geo¬ 
logical components of the hills, from Philse through the 
cataract region to Syene, are chiefly granite^ and a peculiar 
highly crystallised red formation called syenite marble. 
This primitive rock Is remarkable for durability and the 
fine polish 'it is capable of receiving. From quarries 
of this stone the Pharaohs, Ptolemies, and Antonines 
drew materials not only for the stupendous monuments 
which still make Egypt a land or wonders, but also 
for many of the public buildings of Italy, the remains 
of which attest the genius of the Roman artists. Some 
days* Journey S. of Thebes extends the limestone region, 
dug out into innumerable catacombs, their entrances 
artfully contrived to conceal the abode of the ancient 


dead, a precaution suggest!^ by a prominent superstition 
of the Egyptians. Between this district and the most S. 
one, the mountains are comiMwed of sandstone, evidently a 
recent deposit; for it is so very soft that the biiildiim 
constructed of it would not have long resisted the 
weather, had they not been covered with a coloured 
varnish. Towards the valley of Suez the mountains 
contain limestone. On the w. sffle of the Delta not the 
least remarkable object presentetl by this wcmderfril 
country is the Scete, or Valley of Natron Lakrg, bounded 
on one side by a lofty ridge of secondary rocks, which, 
perhaps, proves the means of concentrating the saline 
deposit which gives its name to the place. The banks and 
waters of these lakes, six In number, are covered with 
crystallisations, consisting of sca-salt and natron, or car¬ 
bonate of soda, sometimes united; at others, found 
separately in difibrent parts of the same lake. ( liusselTs 
Hgm, p. 48.) 

The most considerable of the Egyptian lakes are 
•those of Menzaleh, Bourlos, Etko, and Mareotis, lying 
along the shore of the Delta. But though called lakes, 
they are more properly lagoons, and bear a striking 
resemblance to the haffg that skirt the shores of Prussia 
Some of the lagoons, especially that of Menzaleh, E. ot 
Damietta, are of large dimensions. They are all shal¬ 
low ; are separated frbm the sea, with which they com¬ 
municate, by a narrow bank or ridge of sand ; and are in 
the course of being gradually, though slowly, filled up. 
In antiquity, the Nile is said to have disembogued itadf 
by seven channels —SeplemgemM ostia Nili ; but of these 
some were certainly artificial; and then, as now, ^era 
w'ere two principal mouths—the Pelusiac, or E^em, 
and the Canopic, or Western. The Sybennitlc mouth, 
in the centre of the Delta, was also of considerable im¬ 
portance. But considering the nature of the soil, and 
the eflbrts that have been made from the remotest times 
to divert a portion of the river by canals and otherwise 
into new courses, we need not ne surprised that veiy 
meat changes should have taken place in the channels 
by which it pours its waters into the Mediterranean. 

Exclusive of the lagoons in the Delta, there is a con- 
sidcrriile lake occupying the N.W. parts of the valley 
of Faioum. The principal canal of Egypt, the Bahr 
Jousef, communicates with this lake. It branches out 
from the Nile at Delrout-el-Sherif, S. of Mlnzeh, travers¬ 
ing the valley of the Nile at the foot of tho Libyan chain, 
till it reaches the waters of Faioum at Habun, and thence 
continues still parallel to the Nile, the Rosetta branch of 
which it finally joins at Alkam. Under the name of 
SouhadJ tho same canal is continued to Farhout in 
Upper Egypt. The whole of the Delta is intersected 
with canals in every direction, in which the overflowings 
of the Nile arc preserved after the inundations, to affb^ 
communication between the various towns, and to keep 
a constant supply for the Irrigation of the cultivate 
lands. {Sroume'g TVavcfr, pp. 177—187., &c.) 

Egypt is naturaUy divided into—1. The Delta, or 
Lower Egypt. 2. The Valley of the Nile, comprising 
Central ana Upper Egypt. 3. The E. Desert. 4. Tho 
W. Desert, and Oases. 

1. The Egyptian Delta, which derived its name from 
tho similarity of its figure to the Greek A, is a trian¬ 
gular tract, formed by the bifurcation of tho Nile. 
The soil consists of the mud of the river, resting upon 
desert sand. Near the banks of the two branches this 
riluvium has collected to a thickness in some places 0 % 
more than 30 ft., while at the extremity of the inunda¬ 
tion it does not exceed 6 in. This constant accu- 
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liivlfttion Mid spreading of the deposit R. and W.* has 
KTldttdijr extended the limits of the DelU ftirthor 
into the adjoining deserts than they reached In anti¬ 
quity t H'iikituon oh the Leveis qf In 

imt'cirl Journal, lx. 437.), so that the arable of the 
country Is eonstantly increasing; and though the sand 


country is eonstantly increasing; ana cnougn cne sana 
In Its turn frequently encroaches In various places, yet 
the Injury It inflicts Is only partial and temporary, 
while the alluvial deposit goes on steaullly Increasing In 
extent. The greatest length of the Delta Is at present 
about 35 m. ^in E. to W.,and from the fbrk of the Nile 
to the sea about 90 m. Intervene; but the Inundations ex. 
tend very considerably beyond these limits. The Delta 
Is covered with meadows, plantations, and orchards, and 
presents a more fertile aspect than any other part of the 
country; but various causes have combined to pro- 
vent tne spread of husbandry and cultivation, pro- 
liortionally to the Increase of territory rescued from 
the deserts by the annual overflows. {Ibid. p. 437.) 
This district, from its comparatively low situation, 
and from the absence of those mountains which enclose 
the Valley of the Nile and confine Its waters, aptly de¬ 
signated ^ Browne ** the walls of Egypt,** it more in¬ 
fluenced by the Inundations than the upper lands; and 
when the river Is at its greatest height, it presents the 
aspect of an extensive marsh. The river begins to swell 
In June, and continues to Increase till SepR; at which 
period the fields of the Delta are completely submerged. 
Its villages, towns (which are built on natural or artificial 
mounds), and trees, only appearing above the water. 
After rem.'ilning stationary for a mw days, the waters 
begin to subside, and by the end of Nov. leave the land 
altogether, having deposited a rieli alluvium. An Egratlan 
apring, corresponding to our winter, gives to the Delta 


spring, Gorres] 


ponding 
ling an( 


to our winter, gives to the 1 


Its most smiling and verdant appearance, ihe rlec 
Holds, having been sown before the water has entirely 
receded, are covered with a vivid green, trees put forth 
their blossoms, and the wliole country bears at this 
season the aspect of a fruitful garden. 

The question as to the ori„'iu of the Egyptian Delta, 
has engaged the attention of tiie ablest inquirers from 
|ho remotest period. The niodt probable as well as most 
ancient theory, is that which represents it os wiiolly 
formed of the deposits brought down by the Nile, and 
as constantly, though slowly, gaining on the sea. (flrro- 
doltUf il. } 5.) Orlgituilly the sea is said to have flowed 
ns far S. os the Pyramids; but in the course of ages, 
through the gradual accumulation of tlie mud of the river. 
Assistra in some degree by tlie construction of canals and 
dykes, the land rose aliove the level of the sea, and 
ceased to be submerged, except during the period of 
the inundation. (Savargf'i Lvitern on Eg^pt^lAftter \.) 
This opinion has, liowever, been stoutly denied; and 
though it be admitted on all hands that the loud of 
Kg\ pt and the Uni of the river are butli slowly rising, it 
Is contended tliut the limits of tlie Delta to the N. 
are the same now as In tlic remotest antiquity. This 
opinion is supported by the high authority of Sir J. G. 
Wilkinson ; and it is also supported by the learned author 
of the very able and elaborate article on Egypt, in the 
new edition of the Encyclopedia Britatmica. But though 
it were admitted that the limits of the Delta on the N. 
had continued nearly stationary from the age of llerodo. 
tus, that would not invalidate bis stutimicnt that the culti- 
v.ated portion of Egypt is the pit the river. (Ubi supra. ) 
The chain of sand.banks skirting the Delta on the N. pro¬ 
bably existed long before the Delta attained Us present 
form ; and the lakes, or lagoons, already noticed, lying 
to the S. of this chain, are apparently the last remains of 
the sea by which it was anciently covered. That the 
Delta should owe its existence to the Nile, is perfectly 
agreeable to what is observed in all similar situations; 
ami no positive evidence has been brought forward to con¬ 
trovert, or even materially weaken the strong and all but 
conclusive presumptions in its favour. {Shaw*s Travels^ 
aa.'i. Ac., 4to. ed.; nenneVt Geog. qf Herodotus.) But 
without Insisting further on these points, it is sufflclcnt to 
observe that but few traces are now to be found of the many 
famous cities with which this part of Egv'pt was formerly 
studded; and that, except Alexandria, the only places of 
consequence in the DelU, at the present day, are Rosetta 
and Damictta, situated at the two mouths of the Nile. At 
the former the river is INOO ft. wide, but at Damiettaonly 
MKI. Tim villages are numerous, and generally largcjbut 
the houses seldom exceed from 10 to 12 ft. square. Thm 
are boBt af sun-dried bricks, and are covered with fiat rooft 
of stmir and Nile mud. (Dr. Richardson's Travels^ 1.40.; 
Ctarip^s Trovcist 111. 13.; Modem Travettert I. 180— 
m, Ac.) 

3. The ratlry of Ike Nrfr, in which Central and Upper 
Egypt are eompnsed. —Ascending the river from its fork, 
tlie cuHIvalde land at the apex of the Delta and for some 
distance Is found to decrease; for here the banks are 
much mure elevated, and are stMom quite covered with 
even during the highest InundaClofts. (Gem. 
yJhmmiUy lx. 434.) Hence the alluviums do not reach 
ttw iatenor at this point. The B. or Arabian mountain 


chain terminates abruptly at Mount Mokattem. near 
Cairo, and diverges towards Sues; while the opposite or 
Libyan range ends at Fa'ioum, having turned off to the 
W. to Inclose that valley. Throughout the entire dis¬ 
trict the E. chain has generally more transverse breaks 
and ravines, is more lofty and rugged, and comes closer 
to the river, than the hills on the opposite side. Between 
Faioum and the Nile the Libyan ridge has nearly a level 
summit, overlooking the country below; and this table¬ 
land was chosen tor the site of the Pyramids. The space 
left between both ridges seldom exems 10 m. In Central 
Egypt, while In the upper country they press even more 
closely upon the sides of the rives; thus that part of the 
Valley or the Nile which belongs to Empt has but a con¬ 
tracted breadth, and even that Is not all available for the 
labours of the husbandman, a great portion of It being, 
from the height of the banks, out of the reach of the 
overflowings and their beneficent deposits; hence a 
stripe of desert mostly runs along at the foot of the 
hills. Where, however, the land is laid under water at 
high Nile, communication Is kept up between one village 
and another by means of elevated roads or dykes, which 
commence on a level with the bonks of the river; and, as 
they extend to the Interior, rise to so grfeat a height 
above the fields as to leave room for the construction of 
arches for the passage of the water. As the river enters 
the Egyptian territoiy from Nubia, the granitic hills 
boar the appearance of having been rent by the stream. 
Hence, between the Isle of Phllse and Assouan the 
current Is interrupted by innumerable Islands. Others, 
of 0 less rocky character—some of them extensive, con¬ 
sidering the breadth of the Nile—spring up out of its 
bed at various intervals during Its progress to the Me- 
diterranean. The Isle of Elephantine, opposite to As¬ 
souan, wears so beautiful an aspect that it is called by 
the natives the “ Isle of Flowers** iDJeyiret-el-Sahir) ; 
and most European travellers describe It as a sort of 
terrestrial paradise. The Egyptian valley is strewed 
with those stupendous monuments of human labour, 
those beautiful remains of ancient art, which have exeited 
the wonder and admiration of ages; and which, the more 
closely they are examined, the more astonishincut they 
create. 

3. The desert E. qf the Nile is broken by rugged 
mountains, and intersected by numerous wodys or ra¬ 
vines, sometimes thickly, but more frequently scantily, 
clothed with verdure. It has, however, the advuntiun 
of numerous springs; beside which are traced ancient 
caravsm tracks, that are still traversed In exactly the 
8.ainc manner as when the ** company of merchiints” 
found Joseph in the pit. The leading characteristic of 
this desert, particularly In the N. part, is its gradual 
ascent from the Nile to a certain distance E., where com- 
menccs a plain nearly level, and of some extent, from 
which all the valleys or torrents running in a W. direc¬ 
tion empty themselves into the Nile, and those to the 
B. into the Red Sea. Of such a character are the Ataka 
hills, mentioned before as branching E. from the Mo¬ 
kattem mountains, near Cairo. These are Joined at h 
right angle by a series of eminences whirh skirt the 
shores of the Red Sea into the Nubian country; under 
the names of the Zarafana, Doffa, and Jaffktine ranges ; 
and form the K. edges of the plateaux raised by the 
transverse hills, a chain of whicti appears again in lat. 
29^^ lietween Benisoucf and that part of the Suez gulph 
called Birket FarAn. These are entirely of limestone, and 
present a gradual ascent from the Nile to a distance E. of 
30 m.; the high plain which succeeds is about 16 m. 
broad, and the descent down to the Red Sea oraupies a 
space of about 60 m. At the S. declension of the N. 
KelAlla mountains is a copper-mine, whlcli spears from 
the ruined huts, (lirnaces, scoria;, &c., found by Wil¬ 
kinson to have been extensively worked. (Geqg. Joum. 
il. 32.) The Wady Arabah intervenes Its desert of sand 
to the S. Keldlla or Kolzim mountains, at the foot 
of which are situated the two celebrated convents ot 
St. Anthony (17 m. from the sea) and St. Paul, placed 
about 14 m. apart; between these convents and toe gulph 
at Wady Glrfi, are the remains of houses and catocombi 
which appear to belong to the Greek period. In lat. 28^ 
26', the limestone formation, which continues with little 
interruption throughout the N. hills of this desert, ii 
joined by primitive rocks, which present more Irregular 
surfaces, but rise from toe banks of the Nile, with a 
gentler declivity than the series already describe ; and 
abut with proportionate abruptness upon the shores 
of the Red Sea. Mount Grfirib (28^ 15'), one of these 
rugged eminences. Is the highest of the hills In this 
desert; being 6,000 ft. above the %ea. Four hours 
S. of GrArlb are two copper mines, with the same ap¬ 
pearances of hav^ been worked as those before men¬ 
tioned. In lat. 2S° the character of the leveiU again 
changes, being higher and more uniform from the Nile 
to where they make a descent to the sea, which is gftdual 
till they reach Mount Azseit, which gives them an ab¬ 
rupt termination. Near Mount DoUian (lat. 37^ 25*) 
are the ruins of a town, and vast quarries of nd por-; 
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ph]^« strewed with the materials of a small temple, 
which was evidently never completed. At Cosselr, whose 
bay indents the Red Sea, at about lot. 26^ 6', end the 
primitive hills that intersect the desert In a direction 
parallel to the Nile and the Red Sea, aiid Join a trans¬ 
verse range, upon which extends the caravan route 
from Kenneh on the Nile to Cosseir, where pilarims 
embark to pay their devotions at the shrine of Mecca. 
{See CussRia.) The valley of Cosseir extends down to 
about where another transverse range occurs, which 
contains, near the sea, some lead mines. Mount Za- 
barah, celebrated by ancient writers for its emeralds, 
rises a little further* inland. Attempts have been 
made to ro-oi^n the sources of wealtn which these 
mines arc saill to have afforded, but without success. 
iCa//ittvd'g Travels^ fol., Paris, 1H22, p. GO.) Nearly on 
a line with Assouan (lat. 28^ 66') are the ruins of Be- 
rctiicc. The whole of the deuert of Egypt is the resort of 
distinct tribes of Arabs, who conflne themselves to par¬ 
ticular localities ; they consist of the Maasy, occupying 
till* country to the B. of Benisouef, Atounl, and Beni, 
d.isel, S. of the Ma.*UEy and the Ababdle Arabs, who are 
scattered over the N. part of the desert, and breed ca¬ 
mels for the market of Ksneh. 

4. The desert fV. qf Egypt presents a scene so formi- 
dahle to travellers, that few have visited the oases by 
which it is here and there interspersed. The most N. 
of these Is Sivah, or Ammon; S.K. from which, and 
nearer to the Nile, is the Little Oasis, or Wah-el-Bah- 
ryeh; the chief village of which lies in lat. 28° 16' N., 
nnd long. 23° .55' E. S. and W. are the small oases of 
El Hciyz, Farafreh, and Zerzoora; and still further S. is 
the Dakblch oasis, whose first European visitant was Sir 
A. Ednionstoiic, in 1819. Its chief village stands in about 
lat. 25° 35' N., and long. 28° 5.5' E. Three days* journey 
to the E. brings the traveller to the Great Oasis, or Wan 
el Khargch, extending in len^h from 24° 30' to near 26° 
N. lat. Instead of islands of the blest vijest) 

bpringing up amidst the surrounding and desolate ocean 
of sand, as the ancients describe them, the oases arc 
valleys or depressions of the lofty plain which forms the 
extensive tabiedand of E. Africa. On descending to 
them, they are found to bear, in many respects, a simi¬ 
larity to a portion of the Valley of Egypt, being sur¬ 
rounded l>y steep cliffs of limestone, at some distance 
from the. cultivated land, which vary in height in the 
dilfereut oases; those rising from tne S. oases being 
the highest. Neitlier do they present a rontiniiatiou of 
cultlvimlu soil, all of tiietn being intersected by patches 
of desert. They, no doubt, owe their origin to the springs 
with which thVy abound, the decay of the vegetation 
tliciice arising having produced the soil by which they 
are now covered. Their fertility has been deservedly 
celebrated; but, as already observed (Afkioa, p. 22.), 
the glowing eulogiums of travellers on their surpassing 
beauty, are probably, in a great measure, to be ascribed 
to tile striking contrast they present to the surrounding 
deserts of arid, burning sand. It may appear contra¬ 
dictory, consliioriiig the liigh opinion tlie ancients enter¬ 
tained of tlie fertility and beauty of the oases, that they 
siiould h.'ivc selected tiioin for places of banishment; but 
that such was the case, at least under the liomans, is 
certain A iaw of the Digest^ lib. 48. tit. 22., refers to 
this practice; and it has been supposed that the poet 
Juvenal was one of those wlio suffered a temporary ba¬ 
nishment {relegatio) to the Oases, though the evidence 
of this is by no means clear. {Biographic Univcrsellc, art. 
Jvvenal.) Hut the f.ictof their being selected as places of 
bauisliment is not in anywise inconsistent with the recelvc’d 
opinions as to their salubrity and fertility. They were 
selected, not because of tlieir being naturally noxious or 
disagreeable, but because of their imlng, as it were, out of 
tlie world, and from the extreme difficulty of escaping 
fix>m tlicm. The larger oases have some nne remnants 
of antiquity; the most celebrated of which is the temple 
of Jupiter Ammon, at Siwab. {EdmonsUme's Visit to the 
Oases,passim; Get^. Journal, ix. 440,441, &c.) 

The clintate of Egypt is extremely hot: this is a con- 
scuuence, no doubt, of tiie lowness of Its elevation, of its 
being surrounded on all sides except the N. by vast 
tracts of burning sand, and of the scantiness of the rain. 
According to Volney, two seasons only are distinguish¬ 
able-spring and summer; or, rather, the cool and the 
hot season. The latter continues from February or 
March to October; and Volney says, that during the 
whole of this period the air is inflamed, the sky spark- 
ling, and the neat oppressive to those unaccustomed to 
it: during this season the average height of the thermo¬ 
meter is about D0° Fahr. Hut this heat of the atmo- 
sphere is so much tempered by the inundations of the 
Nile, by the vapours brougiit by the Etesian winds from 
the N.,and by the dews in the nights, that the natives 
an# even Europeans occasionally complain of cold. 
During the remwiider of the year, the average height of 
the thermometer is about m)° Falir. It ft necessary 
at all times to avoid cxriosure to the night air. 

It might be Imagine that Egj’pt, bemg for about three 


months of thO year either wholly or partially Inundated, 
and being subjected, at the same time, to the action of a 

K werfril sun, producing an excessive evaporation, would 
extremely unhealthy. But such is by no means the 
case. The exhalations from stagnant waters, so fatal In 
Cyprus, and at Iskenderoon and most other parts of the 
Levant, are here comparatively Innoxious. They are 
not, however, entirely divested of their bad qiiaUtics. 
On the retiring of tne waters, in November, which is 
the Egyptian seed-time, W. winds and fogs are prevalent, 
which produce ophthalmia, fever, diarrhoea, and catarrh. 
l^Yom December to March the winds blow mostly from 
the E.; the nights are cold, but the temperature during 
the day is that of June in France: the various produc¬ 
tions of the earth arc then vigorously on the increase: 
its surface is covered with the finest verdure; and all 
nature, reanimated by the fertilising influence of the 
river, and the moderate temperature, seems to grow 
young again. In Upper Egypt, the exhalations being 
comparatively few, the climate is proportionally healthy. 

This general salubrity of the climate, notwithstand¬ 
ing tlie powerful deleterious influences to which It is 
exposed, is ascribable, according to Volney, to the na¬ 
tural dryness of the air; the proximity of the African 
and Arabian deserts, w'hlch incessantly absorb the hu¬ 
midity ; and tlie currents of wind that sweep over the 
country without meeting with any iiiterrupuon. This 
aridity, he says, is such that butchers* meat exposed, 
even in summer, to the N. wind docs not putrefy, but 
dries up, and becomes hard as wood. In the desert 
dead carcasses are found dried in this manner, so light 
tliat a man may easily lift with one hand the entire body 
of a camel. But it is necessary to bear in mind that near 
tiie sea the air is much less dry than farther up the 
country, and that at Alexandria and Rosetta iron ex¬ 
posed to the air speedily rusts. 

We iiave already ^een that onghc approach of the sun 
to the tropic of Cancer the winds invariably blow from 
the N. or N. W.; but as thu sun recedes to the tropic of 
Capricorn the winds become variable, blowing from 
the E. and W.; passing to the S. about the venial equi¬ 
nox, nnd blowing irom tliis quarter till about the end of 
May or the beginning of June. During this seasofl 
Egypt is at intervals visited by the pestilential hot winds 
of the desert, here called khamsin, but identical with the 
simoom of the Arabs, and tiie samiel of the Turks. They 
have the same eftbets as in Arabia and utlier contiguous 
countries. (.SVr Arabia, fi. 130.) Their heat is sometimes 
excessive ; the soil is parched, and broken by chasms; 
the trees arc stripjieii of their foliage, and tlie fields 
of their verdure. The fine impalpable sand with which 
tliey are lo.ided obscures the sun, insinuates itself into 
every tiling, and gives to every thing a dusty appearance. 
During the simoom the streets are deserted,and areas 
silent during day us during night — *' I^cs habitants des 
vlllcs ct des villages s’enferment dans leurs roalsons, et 
ceiix du desert dans leurs teiites; ou dans puits creus^s 
en terre, oh ils attendant la flu de cc genre de tempete. 
Communcment die dure trois jours. Si elle passe, elle 
devient inbupport.*ible. Malheur aiix voyageurs qu’un 
tel vent surprend eu route loin de tout asyle; ils en 
subissent tout TeiTet, qui est qudquefols port6 jusqu’fl 
la inort.** ( Volney, i. .56.) 1'lie rising of the Nile termi¬ 
nates tliose accesses of heat and drouglit, and again 
diffiises life and gladness over the laud. The beneficent 
river 

From hi<« broad limam life and verdure flinRi, 

And broods o er Efs\yt with’hu) wat'ry wings. 

Tne saline properties of the earth, or, as Volney sup¬ 
poses, of the air, .n coiijinictlon with the heiat of the 
climate, give to vegetation an activity in Egypt unknown 
in cold climates. Wherever plants have water the ra¬ 
pidity of their growth is prodigious. But It is a curious 
fact, that the soil is exceedhigiy unfavourable to exotics, 
and that the seeds of those raised in the country require 
to bo annually renewed. ( Volney, Voyage en Syria et en 
Egypte, i. 61-66., cd. 1787.) 

In consequence of the extreme dryness of the air, 
comparativdy little rain falls in Egypt; and some sea¬ 
sons have iiassetl away without the occurrence of a single 
shower. But this is not usually the case, and occa¬ 
sionally the rains are pretty heavy. In this respect there 
is a great variety in the seasons ; and according to Mar¬ 
shal Marinont, falls of rain would appear latterly to have ' 
become comparutivcly freiiuent. He 8a}*s that in Lower 
Egypt they have now pretty generally from 30 to 40 rainy 
days in the year; and that the pacha has construct 
immense warehouses for the securing of products in 
harvest, which were formerly exposed without incon¬ 
venience to the open air. {Voyage, 4rc. ill. 177.) No 
doubt, however, the rains have been quite at frequent 
and heavy in Egypt in past times, as at present. In proof 
of this we may mention, that the learned and accurate 
Mr. Greaves, who visited Egypt In 1638 and 1639, states 
that the rains were heavier at Alexandria in ‘Demmber 
and January, than he hod known in London: and that 
311 4 
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---- at the Mune time, very henvy rails in 

WorU, 1.103.) Hail showers 
Hy occur in winter at Alexandria, and some- 

_,_»iigh rcMly, In Cairo. Snow is totally, and 

tfluador ana Ughtnliig nearly, unknown In Rgypt. Earth- 
qjUkM occur but aeldom, but they are not unknown. 

X>Ueme$ cT The Inbab. of Egypt are suhlect 

to a variety of cUf eases, some of which seem to be, at 
loact In tbdr extent, to a considerable degree peculiar. Of 
tboN oiAthaln^ la one of Che most prevalent; and Volney 
fayathat oothlng^ipears more extraordlnaiy to a stranger 
In Cairo, tbim the number of persons whose sight Is 
either lost or impaired. It Is more common In Lower 
than in Upper Egypt. ** It generally arises ftrom checked 
perspiration; but is aggravated by the dust and many 
other causes. Where reme^es are promptly employecL 
this disease is sddom alarming in Its progress; but Vast 
uumbert of the natives of Egypt, not knowing how to 
treat It, or obstinately resigning themselves to Ihte', lose 
, one or both their eyes." (Lons,!. 4.) Small-pox and 
leprosy are also very frequent. Elephantiasis Is met 
with among labourers In the rice fields; and In the 
marshy dlstricu of the interior the 1 ms often swell to 
an enormous slse. Syphilis Is exceedingly prevalent; 
and malignant fevers prevail In April and M.iy. The 
plegue occasionally breaks out with great violence In 
Egypt; and Mr. Lane says that, In 1835, it destroyed 
80,000 pwsons In Cairo only t It generally, though not 
always, brooks out daring the prevalence of the Kham¬ 
sin, or hot wind from tho desert. But notwithstanding 
this formidable list of diseues. It is still true, as already 
stated, that no part of Egypt can be justly characterised 
as Insalubrious. The diseaiws to which the people are 
Bubfect are mostly to be ascribed to their depressed cir¬ 
cumstances—their filth, miserable accommodations, and 
the bod qtullty and deficiency of their food. Much also is 
owing to their apathy, their bolief in the doctrine of pre¬ 
destination, and, cooseAently, in the inutility of remedies 
and precautions; and the in^ciency of the police. The 
present pacha has, however, eflbeted. In these respects, 
some msierlal reforms; and the improvements In surgery 
and police have powerfully contributed to diminish dis- 
case. " During the last ten years," says Mr. Lane, the 
country having been better drained, and quarantine re¬ 
gulations adored to prevent or guard against the lntr»- 
ductloo of this disease from other countries, very few 
plngue-cases have occurred, except iu the marshy imrts 
of the country near the Mediterranean, and in those the 
pestilence has not been severe." (1. 4.) These remarks 
were written before the occurrence of the dreadful 
plague of 1835, Introduced from Turkey; but that docs 
not aflbet their general accuracy. 

The veuetabk productions of a countiy possessed of 
such a Climate are of a nature peculiarly fitted to Its 
exigencies. The absence of rain rorblds the existence of 
fore.4tt; and there being no high mountains, alpine pro¬ 
ductions are no where found. The native plants of 
Egypt are of a loose plethoric texture; so that their 
proper ailment Is prepared In continually distended 
veiu, whose widely-opened mouths receive and retain 
tho copious dews, and cause the loaves to perform the 
functions of so many roots. Hence, great transpiration 
is excited, and the continually moist roots enable the 
plants to pass from the extreme drought of summer to 
the liuroidlty of a three months’ flood. These character¬ 
istics will be found in the celebrated papyrus, the lotus, 
and Its three varieties, Egyptian arum and safflower. 
Bulbs find a eongenial soil in Egypt, and gourd and 
cucumber tribe are every where planted. The acacia of 
Nile, and date palm (which Is heavily taxed), and 
l^rcamore, are scattered rather than grouped over the 
country. The constant use to which the soil Is put in rear¬ 
ing valtmble plants prevents the accumulation of such as 
are noxious and weeds; so that the country Is remark¬ 
ably free from them. The number of fruit trees In 
E^g^ ^no means answers to the culture and fertility 

The piCttUar hydrography and vegetation of Egypt 
exercise a great influence over its uooiogp. The larger 
species-of wild animals find no forests in which to 
fffowl —no recesses for their dens; and except those 
monsters of the Milo—hippopotami and crocodiles—are 
banished from the land. Birds also, that inhabit moun¬ 
tains ai^ groves, avoid the exposed deserts and scorching 
fields around the Mile. The country is also unfriendly 
to lomt Insects; their eggs and chrysalides being either 
washed* away by the overflowings of the river, or smo¬ 
ther^ in the stagnant pools formed by Its overflow. 

The only primeval animals now left in Egypt are the 
hlppopotamns and crocodile. The former, so poetically 
yet accorately described In the book of Job (xl. 15—34.), 
has been known to measure 16 ft. long, 15 ft. In clrcum- 
Ihrence, and to stand 7 ft. high. The skin is sufflclentW 
thick and tmigh to writhstana the eifeot of a musket-ball. 
Though an^blous, the animal is not nearly so power- 
M on land as in the water, itt appetite is enormous. 
Zha IMIs crocodile Is a Usard of enormous'tlse, covered 


with a complete armour of boll-proof scales; Its feet are 
provided with strong sharp claws: an immense mouth, 
opening as far as the ears, exhibits fwo rows of teeth tike 
saws, flttlog into each other when closed. This is also 
an amphibious animal; but more than one-fourth part 
of its existence Is passed In water, and, like tho Hippo¬ 
potamus, It is a most voracious eater. The ichnoi>inon 
Is a persevering destroyer of the eggs of crorcdileii and 
serpents. The jerboa, or jumping mouse, Nilotic fox, 
Egyptian and Alexandrian rat and arvlcola„complete the 
list of wild animals. The domestic and tame auimaU 
are chiefly oxen, and buffaloes, which are employed in 
agriculture; the Egyptian goat ;^ogs, of which there Is 
a peculiar breed at Alexandria t and the true cat, a native, 
it is supposed, of Egypt. Horses are much estemned, and 
the Egyptian grooms are reckoned among the best in 
the world. Asses are in requisition all over the country. 
Lastly, the camel and dromedary yield their important 
services to the inhabitants of thb desert-bounded land. 
{See Arabia.) 

Of the feathered tribe peculiar to Egypt, the flrNt 
to claim attention Is the Ibis, so often mentioned by 
ancient writers, and identified by Bruce with the abon- 
Annnes,— a species of curlew, placed by Cuvier amongst 
the gralUe, or wading birds. Its sise Is equal to that 
of a hen, with white plumage, except the tips of the 
quill feathers, which are black, the largest of them having 
violet reflections. Part of the head and neck are naked: 
black in the adult, but clothed with short black feathers 
in the young. {Cuvier's Animal Kingdmn^ by Blyth 
and others, 243.) 

Tlie Egyptian vulture and stork perform the ofliue 
of scavengers in towns, by feeding upon tlie animal 
substances that would be otherwise left to corrupt the 
air. Pelicans arc numerous along tiie banks of the 
Mile, and have a beautiful plumage. Pigeons are kept 
by almost every farmer in the country for tho sake 
of their dung, and are provided with curious conical 
huts. Poultry abounds in Egypt; and the artiHciol 
mode of hatching eggs forms an important branch of 
Egyptian industry. PlovcrB, bustards, and partridges aro 
often met with ; quails visit the land in immense flocks, 
from the interior of Africa; and sea swallows abound 
along the base of the Delta, and on the siiores of the Red 
Sea. History, sacred and profane, attests the predilcc- 
tlun of tho Egyptians for fish as an article of food; 
and the Nile abounds with it. Mile salmon is highly 
esteemed. The fishermen of the coast form an im¬ 
portant and turbulent community. Besides the oroco- 
dile, the reptiles of rEgypt are numerous. Serpent- 
clinrming is a regular profession; and some of the 
Arabs really perform extraordinary feats with the mobt 
venomous snakes. Tlie horned and hooded viper (Cb- 
luber cerastes anti C. HtOe) arc the most dangerous. In¬ 
sects abound in Egypt during a great part of the year, 
particularly flies and musquitoes. (Lane, 1. 3.) Locusts 
also occasionally scourge the land, visiting it in such im¬ 
mense flights 08 to qbscure the sun’s rays, and destroying 
when they alight every vestige of herbage. Tlie breed¬ 
ing and keeping of liees forms an extensive branch in the 
rural economy of the country. The beetle peculiar to 
Bgypt (Scarabatus sneer), so often represented on the 
■acred monuments, is ratlier larger than the common 
beetle, and is entirely black. The Egyptian bid is also 
muen larger than that of other countries. Zoophytes 
abound in the Red Sea, and it is the rad coral which sup¬ 
plies its name. Sponges, various corallines, iioly{ies, and 
madrepores, are al^o found on its shores. (HasselquisVs 
Appendis to Voyages and Travels in the Levant, Ac .; 
Richardson's Travels, peusim ; RusseRs Egypt, 4fi44 Ac. ; 
Conder's Egypt, passim.) 

Population, Manners, Customs, SfC — Tho political re¬ 
volutions to which Egypt has been subject from tlie 
earliest historical sera have—as the Persians, Greeks, 
Romans, Arabs, Turks, and other nations, gained in 
riielr turn the ascendency — Introduced into the country 
people of all those races'. These, added to the Copts, 
descendants from tho ancient Egyptians, slaves firom the 
Upper Nile countries, a small number of Jews, and a few 
Europeans, make up the motlM congregation at present 
assembled in the land of the Pharaohs. But of hll its 
conquerors, Mohammed has left the most permanent 
traces In Egypt The descendants of the Saracens who 
fought under his banner form by far the greatest por¬ 
tion of the present population. In the absence of more 
precise data, the estimate made in 1822 by M* Mengin 
(Histoire de CEgypte sou$ le Gouvemement de Moham¬ 
med, ge. Paris, 1 b 38), founded on a computation of the 
number of houses, and an average of the inmates of each, 
has been much relied upon. But assuming this estimate, 
which made the pop. amount to 2,500,000, to have been 
correct at the time it was made, various causes have 
since then been at work to diminish its awift»nt. Poli. 
tlcal onpression, which leaves the cultivators of th^^il 
searcelyraouflk to support existence, and withdraws the 
best portion of the male pop. from their komes to con¬ 
vert them Into soldiers, and other, though minor evUa 



must havo matcriaUy reduced the number of Inhabc. 
ducing the IH years which have elapsed since M.Men- 
gifrs oitim^e was made. Marshal Bformont, in com* 
|)ar{ng the Egypt of 1800 with that of 1837. says. ** Je Ais 
«galemeiit frapp^ dii grand nombre de vittagn m ritAie, 
rnulial du ntirire aetuelle det paasam,ef tPun “ 
Hutum semiMedan*lapopulatim"* (lil, 176.) T 
lowing Is Mr. Lane's more recent statement: — 

1. Arab Egyptians - • 

?* “Syptlans (Copts) - 

3* Turks 


<Mn^- 
The fol* 


4. Syrians 

а. Greeks 

б . Armenians 
7. Jews 


1,750,000 
160,000 
10,000 
5,000 
5,000 
8,000 
6,000 


Of the remainder (namely, Arabians, W. Arabs, Vu 
blans, nem slaves, mamelukes or white male slaves, fe> 
male white slaves, Franks, &c.) the amount may be 
aliout 70,000, the respective numbers being very uncertain 
an(lvariable. (Loners ModemEgyptian*t 12mo. ed. i.33.) 
Concerning the numl)er of Arabs of the desert, it Is next 
to impossible to approach accuracy ; Volncy {.Travel*^ U 
7H.) affirms, that they could supply a body of 30,000 
horsemen. 

1. The Arab-Egyptlans are divided, by Volney, into 
three classes. The first are the fellahs or husbandmen, 
the posterity, he says, of the Arabs who emigrated firom 
the iienlnsula after the conquest of Egypt by Amrou In 64a 
Th^ still retain the features of tlieTr ancestors, but are 
taller and stronger. In general they reach 5 ft. 4 In., and 
many 5 ft. 6 or 7 In. (Fr. meas.). Their skin, tinged by the 
sun, is almost black. They have oval beads, prominent 
foreheads, large but not aquiline noses, and well-shaped 
mouths. They constitute the bulk of the Emtlan pea¬ 
santry. The second class of Arabs are Mo^rabblns, or 
settlers firom Mauritania. They are very numerous in 
the Said, where they live in villages by themselves; they 
likewise are fellahs. The third class are Bedouins of the 
desert, or wandering tribes. 

The Arabs, particularly the Bedouins, wherever 4hey 
are found, have a remarkable Identity of appearance and 
character; and we beg therefore to refer ^e reader to 
the article Aa\uiA for a ftiU description of this singular 
race. But the fellahs or husbandmen of Egypt, having 
lieen subjected for centuries to a despotlcal government, 
and deprived of that wild freedom that Is now, as of old. 
enjoyed by their brethren of the desert, have lost several 
of the distinguishing traits of the Arab character. They 
are rigid Mussiilinen, and strictly observant of the reli. 
glous rites and ceremonies laid down by their sheiks, or 
priests. ** Very few large or handsome houses are to lie 


th ('3 are mostly built of unbaked bricks, cementra toge¬ 
ther with mud. Some of them are more hovels. Ine 
greater number, however, comprise two or more *apart- 
nionts; though very few are two stories high. In one of 
these apartments, in the houses of the peasants in Lower 
Egypt, there is generally an oven (/fom), at the end 
farthest from the entrance, and occupying the whole 
width of the chamber. It resembles a wide bench or seat, 
and is about breast high: it is constructed of brick and 
mud; the roof arched within, and flat on the top. The 
inhabitants of the house, who seldom have any nlght- 
covering during the winter, sleep upon the top of the 
oven, having previously lighted a Are within it; or the 
liusliand and wife only enjoy this luxury, and the children 
sleep upon^ho floor. The chambers have small apertures 
high up in the walls, for the admission of light and air— 
sometimes flirnlshcd with a grating of wood. The roofs 
are lormed of palm branches and palm leaves, or of millet 
stalks, Ac., laid upon rafters of the trunk of the palm, and 
covert with a plaster of mud and chopped straw. The 
furniture consists of a mat or two to sleep upon, a few 
earthen vessels, and a hand-mill to grind the com. In 
many villages large pigeon-houses, of a square form, but 
with the walls slightly Inclining inwards (like many of 
the ancient Egyptfin buildings), or of the form of a sugv 
loaf, arc constructed upon the roofs of the huts, with 
crude brick, pottery, and mud. Most of the villages of 
Egypt arc situated upon eminences of rubbish, which 
rise a few feet above the reach of the inundrtion, and 
arc surrounded by palm trees, or have a few of these trees 
in their vicinity. ^The rubblsii which they occupy chiefly 
consists of the materials of former huts, and seems to 
increase in about the same degree as 
alluvial pMns and the bed of the river. (Lsriw', Mod. 
Eti/ptiarUy 30,31.) The dress of the peasantry consists 
oi coarse woollen cloths; and, Hi^® Ml orientals, they are 
fond of atlr->nding coffee-houses, and listening to the tales 
of pretenoed magicians, or the rude music of strolling 
musicians. But, what Is most singular, they submit, with¬ 
out mutmuring, to every species of ill-treatment; prin¬ 
cipally, %e believe, from a deep-rooted conviction of 
its inutility, which hds degenerated into an 
now forms the main feature of their character. They 
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an'—In tplte of diet both poor la quality nd leanty 
in (luantlly—robust, healthy, and capable of undergoing 
great severltyof labour and ihtlmie, being muscular wttls- 
ottt flflthiness or corpulency. Like Bedewint, they have 
a habit of half shutting their eyes, from constant ex* 
posura to the lun. The women are in a most degraded 
condition, and perform all the labortous and memal o£> 
floes. The Bedouins, or wandering Arabs, have a great 
contempt for the established peasantry pf Egypt, and 
apply to them Che name of fellahs, os one of contempt, 
slmffylug boors; distinguishing themselves as true Arabs 
(Sedawee*), The latter, whenever they please, take the 
daughters of the former in marriime, but will not 
their own daughters In return. Should a Bedouin be 
slain by a feliUi, blood revenge Is often perpetrated 
upon the offending tribe three or four fold. 

8 . The Egyptian Ckriitian*, or Copts, are uiually re* 
garded as the descendants of the ancimt Egyptians ; and 
ft is believed that their written language Is Idei^Jical with 
that spoken by their ancestors. Some learned men have 
supposed, from certain resemblances between the Hebrew 
and Coptic, that tlie latter was a dialect of the former, or 
that It belonged to the Semitic languages. But this (mi* 
niou is now all but abandoned. Michaelis says, that 
** every person competent to form an (qilnlon knows that 
the Coptic and the Hebrew have not the sUghtest otigbuU 

K ; and that although some words occur in the former 
semble Semitic vocables, they ore to be attributed 
to the influence which the proximity and Intercourse of 
Semitic nations have exercised over the idiom of the na* 
tive Egyptians.'* (Quoted by Prichard, il. 811.) The cfan> 
racteristics of the Coptic language are shortness of the 
words, and the simplicity of Its grammatical constructhm; 
its genders and cases are expressed by prefixes and in* 
fixes, and not, as Is usual with Asiatic and European lan¬ 
guages, by terminations. (See Quatretnere, Sechereheo 
sur la Literature Egyptienne.) The modem Copts, 
however, speak Arabic, their origAal tongue twlng un¬ 
derstood but by few persons ; and though their liturgy be 
written in Coptic, it is expounded in Arabic. (Lane, 11. 
312.; Quarterly Review, lix. 170.) They are sober and 
steady; arc much employed as secretaries in publle 
offices, &c.; and are the best accountants In the country. • 
few respectable traders being without a ** Coptic clerk.*’ 
They are held in such esteem by the present government 
as to possess certain immunities, being unmolested tn 
their religion, and exempted from militi^ conscription; 
for wiiich privilege, however, they compound by payment 
of a tribute. Their patriarch, though called the patriarch 
of Alexandria, resides In Fostat, or Old Cairo. Many 
conflicting opinions have been entertained as to thephy- 
siral characterictics of the ancient Egyptians. Thw 
early and high civilisation, and their great woriis, show 
conclusively that they were of a very diflbrent race flrom 
most other African nations. Cuvier, who states that be 
had examined the heads of more than 50 mummies, de¬ 
clares that not one of them had any of the distinguishing 
characters of the Negro or Hottentot races; and he 
concludes that th^ belonged to the same race of men as 
the Europeans. Even at this day the appearance of the 
Copts contrasts most advantageously with that of the 
Arabs. M. Pugnet, an intellTgont and discriminatiim 
physician, observes, *' A Feetirieur chitif et mitirable 
de* Arabe*, les Coptos opposent un air de majesty et da 
puissance; A la rudesse de leurs traits une aflkbllitd 
soutenue; A leur abord inquiet et soucleux, une figure 
trds-flpanoule.’* 

3. The Turk* settled in Egypt, though few in number, 
occupy Important social positions, being masters of the 
country. They fill all the high offices of state, which 
are, in most Instances, made tlie objects of bargain and 
sale, and are hence administered with little Imparti¬ 


ality; and few favourable specimens of the Turkish 
character, as It exists in Its native countiy, are to be 
found in Egypt. Of the Syrians, Greeks, and Arme¬ 
nians, no detwed account need bo given ; and the Jew* 
are a despised, and therefore a distinctive class In Egypt, 
and have a particular quarter of every large town set 
apart for thoir residences—generally the most confined 
and dirty portion of the place. They are usually bankers, 
money changers, gold and sliver-smiths, merchants, Ac., 
and enjoy a fair share of religious toleration. Slaves, 
chiefly from Nubia, Abyssinia, DarAir, Ac. are intro¬ 
duced in largo numbers, and are sold In public markets 
belonging to every moderately slsed town. (Laa^ II. 
811->358.; Burkhardt** Arabic Proverb*, passim; Afe- 
bukr'* Travel*,^*.) 

The following statements, as to tho condltlim of the 


Egypt, apply 
plied by an £n| 


. principally to the 
nglish gentleman long 


labouring classes in 
fellahs; they were suppli 
resident In the country. 

** With the labouring classes of Egypt bread Is the greet 
article of food, and may be said tn be there more properly 
the staff of life than in any other country. B«ms a^ 
lentils are next tn importance. With bre^ as a iort of 
seasoning* they use the yam, radish, cuatmbnr, ^te, 
onion, and at certain seasons Uio melon, wbteh there 
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it 0rMl riwndaii c e, and oecaikmally alio chreie, and a 
ton of batter or gnee, In common me for cooking. Fl«h« 
too, and p^cularly the dried fiih of Lake Menzaleh. if 
a ihTOurlta article of Ibod. Rice if letf uied here than 
in moat eattem oountrlei. being dearer than br^; bat 
ttlU their flivottrite difb of pfllau, or rice and butter 
mlaed, with the addition of a fonrl or meat, if the party 
himpen to be of the better tort, it tometimm to te teen. 
Butcher*! meat it beyond the reach of tee latouring 
; Mn<i un^ p— at their great foitival of the Bairam, 
when the dutlet are taken off, they rarely tatto It. But 
though teut Hvlng in a great mpaiure on vegetable food, 
they are a robutt and healthy people, capable of under¬ 
going great Iktigue; and in detplte of the general unpre- 

K ttetimg appearance of both texet, there are often to 
teen tpeclmeni of the human form of matchlest tym- 
metrv and beauty, particularly among the boatmen on 
the Nile. Their only luxuiiet are coffee and tobacco; 
the latter a coarte deicrlptlon produced in the country, 
ret itill luch a solace to tne poor man, that while he has 
it he seldom complaint, though all else were wanting. 
The drett of both texet contlttt of a coarte blue cotton 
shirt manufactured in the country, without any thing 
else, except the red, and often lets ahowy cap, which 
coTors tee head, the shawl and broad cloth to ambltiouBly 
worn by the upper clattet being far beyond the reach 
of the humble labourer. The richer clattet of natives, 
including those in offleet of trust under the government 
(which It the mg)or part), or engaged at retailers or 
handlcraftmen in such purtuitt at ^dd a decent liveli¬ 
hood, live at well and at folly, and are at well clothed, at 
the tame clattet in any other country. 

“ In Egypt,'where there is no personal liberty,—where 
the government claims and enforces its right to the labour 
of every man, willing or not willing, on its own terms,— 
where among the native traders there it no property, or 
if It exist it not teeg,—where no enterprise can be un¬ 
dertaken but with content of the government, or at the 
risk of clashing with tome of its private interestt, there 
can be no proper rate of wages at applicable to any parti¬ 
cular trade, nor any chance of the remuneration for labour 
being bottomed otherwlte than upon favour or caprico. 
The native artlsant, at cutlers, silk weavers, shoe¬ 
makers, taddlert, copperimitht, &c., confine their oper¬ 
ations to their own little booths and thops, and usually 
find in thcmtelves and their families sufficient hands 
for all their work *, and the tome applies to all re- 
tilers of silk and cotton goods, coffee, tobacco, sugar, 
and every other article of consumption. Were a capitalist, 
supposing him possessed of the authority of the govern¬ 
ment, to embarx in any enterprise, he would bo almost 
sure to come in competition with the iiacha. and to 
lie driven out of the field, commanding, as the latter 
does, all the labour of the country at his own price, be¬ 
tides having monmmliet of nearly every thing consumed 
in the country. Hence It will be seen that it is upon the 
pacha the whole labouring classes must mainly depend 
for support; and It has been generally stated, that what¬ 
ever be the nature of the work, the average rate of wages 
paid by him does not exceed a piastre per day for a foll- 

B -own man; one half usually in oread, upon which he has 
s profit, for he is a large baker also, and the other half 
In money. To women and children he pays from 10 to 
20 paras per day. A Frank cannot command the labour 
of the tame people for less than double the money. In the 
manufactories men who have made themselves remark¬ 
able for their skill are occasionally to be found drawing 
ftom 8 to 6 piastres per day, but these are rare exceptions. 
The common rate of one piastre per day may be said 
just to preserve the parties In existence, and that is all.’* 
Oooemment and Laws. — Egypt, whose history com¬ 
mences with the history of civilised man and organised 
government, w)ilch gave laws to the old world and art 
to the Greeks, after beingj for many centuries, subjected 
to foreign roasters, became, at length, a prov. of the Ot¬ 
toman empire. Under the Turkish sway it has been 
her ihte to suflhr that worst kind of despotism resulting 
from the delegation of arbitrary power by a careless 
tyrannical master to a scarcely responsible seryant. The 
bold, Innovating spirit of its present ruler, the celebrated 
Mehcihet All. has, however, introduced several reforms 
into the administrative constitution of the government, 
which have been up<m the whole beneficial; though he has 
always endeavoured to make the Interests of the country 
in some degm subservient to his own personal aggran¬ 
disement. The government of Egypt, as at present exist¬ 
ing. comprises, lit, the pacha, whose power is unlimited 
and despotic. 9d, His deputy, called Kikkjf^a* 3d, Seven 
councils of state, who have each a distinct department of 
the government to preside over. 4te, Cfovernors {Nazir) 
appointed to each prov.^f which there are thirteen, via— 
r. Th. |)n»l»»or th^ 1 toU.eSrid.orUM«t 

6. t I ^^'^aef 2 VottanI, or 

S: : StogS? 3 Central Eg, pt. 


in the Bohari, or 
Delta. 


7. The province of Bahlreh 

8. - - Kosetta 

9. - - Damictta 

10. - - Gharblyeh 

11 . - - Menouf 

13. - - Mantourah 

13. • - Sharkeyeh ^ 

Betidet these provincial governors, the fellahs retain 
their hereditary sheila^ who regulate the Iwal ailhirs of 
villages and small communities; but every sheik on his 
accession is obliged to propitiate the pacha by a sum of 
money, that he may be confirmed in his office. The 
civil and criminal lawn are administered by a codi', or 
chief Judge, and his deputy, or naib. But most of these 
offices being filled by Turks, who speak their own lan¬ 
guage, an official interpreter Is necessary. The court of 
the cadi has also its bash roosool (chief sergeant of 
arrests, which are executed by his inferior officers): its 
bash kdtibt or chief secretary; and shdhidSt or recorders, 
who prepare the business ot the court, and relieve it of 
such details as would uiineceBsarlly take up the time of 
the cadi. Pet^ cases are at once decided by a xabit or 
magistrate. Iiie police is numerous and effective, and 
consists of the military, and the magistrates, or sablt 
police. Though still very defective, the administration 
of justice in Egypt has been vastly improved under the 
government of Mehemet All. Except in rare cases con¬ 
victs are usually punished by being compelled to labour 
at the public works. {Lane*s Modem Em/ptians.) 

State qf Property and Taxation. — Tim pacha of Egypt 
may truly exclaim, in the words of Louis XIV., **rEtat f 
e'est moil ** He has rendered himself, with some few 
exceptions, proprietor of all the land of Egypt; and be 
Is, in fact, the only considerable agriculturist, manu¬ 
facturer, and trader in the country. Private property and 
freedom of industry, the principles that lie at the bottom 
of all real prosperity and lasting improvement, are all 
but unknown in Egypt. The pacha is the solo manufac¬ 
turer, printer, and bleacher of cotton goods; the sole 
maker of sail-cloth and Fez caps; the sole glass-blower, 
paper-manufacturer, iron-founder, gun-maker, gunpow¬ 
der-manufacturer, &c ; he has the monopoly of opium, 
indigo, saltpetre, and linseed oils ; he is the only tanner 
in his dominions; he is the owner of all the mills 
and manufactories, and of more than half the camels, 
horses, bufihloes.'and cattle in the country; and of half 
Its boats, &c. But this is not all. Not satisfied with en¬ 
grossing so many businesses, he dictates the terms and 
conditions under which every one else shall bo carried 
on. He Biiecifles the employments in which the bulk of 
the pop. snail engage; the crops or produce they are to 
raise or furnish, and the prices at whicli, when produced, 
they are to deliver them to his agents. Interference with 
individual property has never been carried to half the 
extent in any other country to which it is now carried 
in Egypt; and if wc add to this, that over}' man is subject 
to the conscription, and may, at any moment, be torn 
from his home and compelled to join the army or the 
fleet, we may well be astonished that sucli a system 
should be submitted to: the apathy with which its in¬ 
flictions are borne can only be accounted for by the spirit 
of the people having been totally broken, and tlieir ener¬ 
gies extinguished, by the long-continued oppression and 
misgovernment to which they have been subject. 

Marshal Marmont has supidled tlie latest and best in¬ 
formation as to the nature and working of the pacha’s 
economical system, and the following details with respect 
to it are principally borrowed from bis excellent worx. 

The head cultivator (ehe/de cullure)^ in conjunction 
with the head civil authority (cheyk-el-beled) of each 
village, makes every year a division of the lands to be 
cultivated by the inhabitants: this division having been 
made, the kind of culture to which each portion is to be 
applied is determined, —so much being devoted to 
dhourrah ; so much to wheat, barley, pulse, and trefoil; 
so much to sugar, rice, cotton, indigo, &c. 

The quantity of dhourrah to be cultivated is regulated 
according to tne quantity presumed to be necessary for 
the support of the cultivator’s family; and the produce Is 
given up wholly to him for their support. Tim other 
products are divided into Imo classes. The different kinds 
of wheat, barley, pulse, and trefoil belong to the culti¬ 
vator, after the quantity of each demanded by the pacha 
has been deducted: this quantity varies every year, but is 
most commonly the half or two-thirds of the whole 1 The 
remainder, including rice, cotton, sugar, indigo, opium, 
and wood, are reserved exclusively for the pacha. The 
cultivator Is prohibited, under the heaviest penalties, 
from retetnlng the smallest portion of any one of these 
articles: they are deposited In the public magazines esta- 
blished throughout the county, ond placed to the ac¬ 
count of the fellahs at a price fixed by the pacha, which 
never exceeds two-thirds of the market price. 

The fellah has to pay to the pacha the mi^f, which 
may be regarded either as a laod4ax, or the rent of the 
land. This impost is regulated according to the quality 
of the land; the maximum is 38 pataks (IftsOi the mini- 
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taium 17 patoki (8f. Id.) the feddan. The average may 
be about 0«. or lOf. an acre. 

The fellah pays, moreover, a personal tax, which varies, 
according to the presumed circumstances of the Indivi¬ 
dual, from 15 piastres to 6 cents. Ills cattle is also taxed $ 
oxen and cows at 30 piastres, and at 70 piastres when they 
are sold to the butcher; on the animal being killed, the 
skin belongs to government. Camels and sheep pay 4 
piastres: Nile boats 200|dastres, &c. 

Male children only, above the age of 12 years, are sub¬ 
ject to the personal tax; but as there is no certain method, 
~no registers existing,—of ascertaining the precise age 
of an individual, the appearance of the person is held to 
detormine the matter, which, as may be supposed, is 
always decided in fevour of the government. 

Marshal Marmont states that the fellah Is obliged to 
obtain from the public magaslnes every thing he requires, 
even to his clotnes; as blue linen shirts, winter cloaks, 
&c.; but we are assured that this is an error. It is true 
that the articles required for the clothing of the fellah 
can in general l>e only procured from the government 
offices; but the fellahs are under no obligation to resort 
to them, and many of them buy articles direct from the 
European stores. The fellah buys of the pacha his seed 
com, for which he pays a price higher than that at which 
he formerly delivered it in. Does he require oxen to 
conv^ the water destined for irrigation, it is the pacha 
who iuralshes them. Does he reqvdrc for his boot a sail 
and other rigging, the pacha is his purveyor. The mat 
he sleeps on comes from the government magaxines 1 

An account fs opened by the village tax-gatherers with 
each inhabitant: the fellah is credited with the value of the 
produce which he has deposited; and debited with the miry, 
and the other imposts, as well as the prices of the articles 
with which ho has been furnished, which always exceed 
their value. The accounts are balanced every four years. 

If the fellah be found a debtor, he is sued; if a credi¬ 
tor, the sum which is due to him is kept back as a secu¬ 
rity for the payments of the other fellahs of his village 
who may be in arrear, or perhaps It is at once carri^ 
to the account of another fellah indebted to govern, 
ment. This method of equalising accounts exists not 
only between individuals of the same village, but also 
between neighbouring villages, and even provinces; so 
that a rich and Industrious canton may tie chargetl with 
the taxes of another canton or province, the inhabitants of 
which are sunk in sloth and idleness ! And to add to this 
injustice, the debts of the government to the fellahs, being 
never available to the latter, are in reality imaginary. 

Much, however, of this injustice, and of the exactions 
to which the fellahs are exposed, originates in the pecu¬ 
lation and underhand proceedings of the governors of 
provinces and their subordinate officers. It is, in fact, 
alleged, that for every dollar that finds its way into the 
Ooffi;rs of the pacha, two or throe are appropriated by the 
parties In question I The pacha is aware of this abuse; 
but he has hitherto been prevented from taking effectual 
steps for its suppression. There are some places 
in which there is a large consumption of articles, .-as 
Cairo, Alexandria, Damietto, Uosetta, Syene in Upper 
Egypt, and Cosscir, which are subject to taxes on con¬ 
sumption (octrois), laid on' nearly every article. Corn 
is taxed at 18 piastres the ardep, an impost whirh consi¬ 
derably augments its price; in addition to which, the 
cultivator, who has corn to sell. Is not suffered to bring it 
to market until all that had belonged to the government 
has boon sold, and the magazines are empty. 

A cultivator, included in that portion of a district on 
which the corn required by tho pacha is ordered to be 
grown, if he wish to commute for the delivery of that 
article by a money payment, is charged at the rate of 36 
piastres the ardep; and he will generally rather pay this 
sum than double the sura at his credit with government; 
such credit being of no service to him, since it is never 
paid; while, by selling his corn, notwithstanding the 
duties and the 96 piastres which he pays, ho receives at 
least, in money, a fourth or fifth part of its value. 

Mehemet All has nut neglected to tax manufactures of 
whatever kind. All traders pay an Income tax (flrdck), 
amounting to a twelfth part of their annual gains, lamg- 
establishcd manufacturers cannot dispose of their pro¬ 
ducts ‘excepting to the pacha, and at the price which 
ho himself fixes. The meanest articles arc burdened 
vdth duties. For instance, Egypt is naturally destitute 
of ftiel, which is supplied by mixing straw and dung; 
but before being usra it must pay a tax, called an apa/ic. 
No one can fish in the Nile, or sell eggs or chickens in a 
town, without paying an apaltc. The fellah pays duties 
on his palm-trees, exclusive of the miry or tax on the 
land on which they grow; and Marshal Marmont states, 
that these duties have occasioned the destruction of many 
palm-trees; and that they would have been wholly do- 
Btroyeffi notwithstanding their great utility, hod not the 
pacha declared, that lands where palm-trees grew should 
be charged, in addition to the other imposts on Uiem, 
with the tax on iialms, whether they were cut down or 
uot. (iU. 176.) 
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It must, however, be admitted, notwithstanding the 
grinding oppressiveness of this system, that it has nuu 
terlally improved the agrlcultiir& of the country; and 
that some new and important branches of culture have 
been introduced, as that of cotton, now a staple product. 
We agree with Marshal Marmont in thinking that these 
improvements never could, under any system, have been 
effected by the fellahs, who are ignorant, attached to old 
habits, and easily satisfied. But the vice of the present sys¬ 
tem is, that the fellahs reap no advantage whatever flrom 
this increased production. On the contrary, it has Gripped 
them of not a few of their limited enjoyments, and ren¬ 
dered them more Impoverished and .depressed than they 
ever were at any former period of their history: their in¬ 
creased labour, instead of bringing with It an increase of 
comfort, brings only an Increase of privations. Hence, 
were any thing to occur that should overthrow the go¬ 
vernment of Mehemet All, or should it pass at his death 
into less vigorous liapds, the whole fabric would fell to 
pieces, and leave not a wreck behind. It is forced, fac¬ 
titious, and unnatural; it is not bottomed on or associ¬ 
ated with tho interests or affections of the people, bnt 
merely on the supposed, though not real, interests of the 

f government; and will necessarily go to ruin the moment 
t ceases to be upheld by power. 

It is due to Mehemet All to state, that in constituting 
himself proprietor of all the land of Egypt, and loading 
the cultivators with oppressive taxes, he may plead the 
example of nyist Asiatic monarchies, and even of British 
India, where, we regret to say, the taxes on the land are 
quite as oppressive as in Egypt; and their assessment and 
collection equally arbitrary and uiijust ; The pacha has 
lieen driven into his monopoly ^stem partly by the neces¬ 
sity under which he is placed oflevyingavery large reve¬ 
nue, and partly by the belief, natural to persons in his 
situation, that he can do every thing better than any one 
else. But it is needless to say that there is no foundation 
for any such opinion. A system like that of the pneha 
may, no doubt, force the premature develo})emcnt of a few 
branches of industry; but by annihilating individual 
enterprise and competition, it is sure, in tho end, to pa¬ 
ralyse industry, and to extinguish every germ of real im¬ 
provement. 

It is not, therefore, in the cotton mills and workshops 
of the pacha, but in his canals and public works, in his 
schools, and in the improved police and military organ¬ 
isation he has introduced, that we must seek for the 
advantages which his government has conferred on 
Egypt. And it is greatly to be regretted that these 
substantial and rem improvements, being associated 
with the degradation and impoverishment of the great 
bulk of the people, can be looked upon by them with 
but little favour ; and will, consequently, stand a great 
chance of being destroyed on any change of the govcni- 
nient. 

Besides the taxes prcviuui.ly noticed, customs duties 
are levied on all ships entering at the various ports, 
and also on all goods transported to Upper Egypt 
(which arc collected at Boulac; tho river port of Cairo), 
to an annual amount of about F20,()0()/. sterling. The 
gross yearly revenue of Egypt and its dependencies is 
unknown, and various estimates have been framed of its 
amount. It has been recently stated at 1,000,000 purses 
of 125 French francs each (about 5,000,000/. sterling); 
viz. Egypt, 780,000 purses; Syria, 150,0(X1; Nigritia, 
25,000; Iledjaz, 25,000; Cundia, 20,000. (Augsdurg.Ga^ 
xette, Feb. 21. 1840.) 

Amw and Navy.—I'he regeneration of the army was 
one of Mehemet Ali's first projects on attaining to the 

E aclmlic of Egypt. To accomplish this, to consolidate 
is government, and to pave the way for bis other re¬ 
forms, the reconstruction, or, if tliat was impossible, 
the destruction of the Mameluke force that had so long 
ruled in Egypt, was indispensable; and this Mehemet 
accomplishM, partly by force and iiartly by the vilest 
treachery. This superb cavalry being destroyed, with 
the exception of a small party who enrolled themselves, 
under the banners of the pacha, the latter commenced 
his work of military reform with equal vigour and suc¬ 
cess. He had long been sensible of the vast superiority 
of European tactics and discipline over the brave but 
tumultuary onsets of Asiatic troops, and he was deter¬ 
mined at all hazards to introduce the European system 
into his dominions. With this view he hod the troops 
commanded by his son, Ismael Pacha, drilled and disci 
plined in the European fashion, chiefiy through the in¬ 
strumentality of some Italian officers. But the troops 
were naturally disinclined to the change; and the inju¬ 
dicious severity with which it was attempted to be in¬ 
troduced and Carried into effect, gave rise to a dangerous 
mutiny, that threatened to put an end to the projects 
and power of the paclia. Mehemet having succeeded 
in suppressing this formidable insurrection, saw his error, 
and resolved to proceed with greater caution. With this 
view he formed a depdt of fellahs in Upper Egypt, and 
hod them trained In the Eurui>ean manner. Perhaps, 
however, be might have foiled even in this, and at all 
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•visitthenIhtatmUeprolMbilitrthat bethouldhav© 88fce/jw./ 

aaoCMded lo well, bus for the Inraluabte jerTicei of a FmiarDeiCfipt^t 1B3^^190.) 

CtaMMl Selvae, now Splvnan Pacha. Thh ofllcor. who ProdtieUw Inquiry emd Owu^ce.^ No toll cap bo 
iMd tervad w^ diitlMon under Napoleon, undertook better ^pted for i^rf^wre tean that brought down 
fho avdtiotu task of Dew-modelling the army of the pa- by the Nile, and deposited on its banks. The earliest 
eliL and of organising and disciplining It according to authentic records of the human race represent Egypt as 
the most improved models; and a rare combination the granary of the old world, to which less fortunate 
of flrmness, braveir, and good sense, he has overcome nations resorted in times of scarcity; while she received 
the all but insuperable difficulties with which he had to from them, in exchange for the necessaries of life, all 
contend. He succeeded in gaining the confidence both those luxuries and licnes which enabled her people to 
of the pacha and the troops. Marshal Marmont has make such early progress in the arts, and to leave behind 
spoken m the highest terms of the excellence of the new them monuments surpassing even the remains of the 
system; and there can be no question that the troops classic world in costliness, extent, and grandeur. The 
of the pacha are equal and probably su|ierior to any supplies of slime annualiy brought dowiiW the river con- 
ever embodied in the East. The army is raised by con- slderably abridge the labours of the husbandman, and 
scriptlon, which, in consequence of the limited pop. of have enabled the country, with but little of his assistance, 
the country, is very severe: it is alleged that the pea- to bear for the last 3,0iJ0 years three, and sometimes four 
santry frequently maim themselves in order to escape annual crops, without the least impoverishment. The 
being subject to it. The number of troops, in 1838, Includ- husbandry of Egypt is divided Into two great classes: 
Ing veterans and invalids, amounted to 127,286, besides the uoper, or ^rakee lands, where the banks are too 
from 10,000 to 12,000 irregular Turkish troops, and the high for the country beyond them to benefit by the in- 
Oedouin Arabs, who can furnish 30,000 men. In his iindation ; and the ret, or low lands, which are watered 
tract on Egypt, published in 1838, Mr. Wagborn states by the natural overflowings of th'e river, 
the pay of a nneral of division at 150,000 piastres, and About four millions offeddatu are uow under cultivation 
that of a soldier of the line at 180 ditto; but since then in Egypt, of which from 200,000 to 300,000 ore occupied 
the pay of the higher class of officers and functionaries with cotton; 1,000,000 with flax, indigo, sugar, dates, 
has bem reduced. The medical-staff is well organised; hemp, &c.; and the other 2,800,000 or 2,700,000 feddans 
and the title of M.D., from one of the faculties of Europe, with grain, principally millet (dhourra)^ maize, wheat, 
is required to obtain the rank of major. and rice. In Lower Egypt sowing commences imme- 

The Egyptian navy is also a creation of the paclia: diately after the waters subside; the seed only requiring 
it numbers II ships, carrying 852 33-pounders; 7 fri- to be strewed over the land, and It either sinks into the 
gates with 363 38-pounders; 4 corvettes, 102 32-pounders, soft earth by its own weight, or is trodden down by cattle 
short: 7 brin, 134 32-poanders,carronades; and 3 steam- driven over it. This is generally done in November; in 
crs. The ships, which are constructed l)y native builders, February the fields are verdant, and in May the har- 
are beautifully modelled; and though the crews have vest takes place. In July rice aud maize arc again 
not ottalned to the proficiency of English or American planted, and yield a second harvest in September. In 
sailors, th^ have, cegard being had to the circum- Upper Egypt the constant artificial supply of irrigation 
stances under which they have been placed, made the required by the land gives to the farmer unceasing em- 
most extraordinaiy advances. ployment. Deprived of rain, and exposed almost always 

LAcrsdsircaiMiEifiieadfois.—TheliteratureoftheArabs to a burning sun, the land would be arid and barren if 
is veiy comprehensive. The works on religion and ju- not constantly refreshed with moisture. After the water 
rlsprudence comprehend about one fourth of the entire has been preserved in canals and wells. It is raised by 
number of Arabic booka Others on grammar, rhetoric, Persian water.wheels, worked by oxen, or by means of a 
philology, history, and geography, are also numerous; as hand-machine of a more simple construction. Sowing 
are also their poetical compositions. There are many begins here about November, as in Lower Egypt; and 
large libraries in Cairo, most of which are attached to the corn begins to spring up before the end of the month, 
the mosques. {LanCt i. 287.) A system of public in* and by December gives to the country the appearance of 
structlon has bron organised by the pacha, which de- a verdant spring. In January lupines, dollchoes, and 
serves high praise. It is nearly as follows:—The pupils cumins are sown ; and towards the end of the month 
are first sent to the ** primary^’ schools, of which there the first barley harvest commences. In February sugar- 
are 50 throughout the country. Instructing, in 1838, canes are cut for the press. By April flax has ripened, 
6,500 scholars. The youth having acquired the rudiments and the plants are pulled up; tobacco leaves are ga- 
of education at these, they are advanced to the two thered, and the wheat harvest Is got in. In July 
**preparidory** schools, at which there were 2,300 pupils there is a third crop of trefoil, and a second df rice, 
ill the same vear. The next step is to the ** special '* October is the month for all sorts of leguminous seeds 
schools, which are 10 in number, each devoted to par* to be sown. ( Malte^Srun^ iv. 43—45.; Burckhatdt'v 
ticular studies; namely, medicine, midwifery, veterinary Arabic Proverbs^ 134.; WUkinson's Topography qf 
surgery, languages, music, and agriculture; the other 3 T/tebeg,^e.) 

being militaiy schools, to fit the scholars for the cavalry. The efforts of the pacha having been principally di- 
artllleiy, or infantry service. At Aboosabel in Cairo, the reeled to the culture of cotton, the crops of wheat have 
pacha nas established a military hospital and a medical greatly fallen off, and Alexandria has ceased to be a 
college, both under the direction of a distinguished port for the shipment of this species of grain. The cot- 
French physician. Dr.Clot,—now Clot Dey. The success ton of Ei^pt is long-stapled, of good qiuility, and the 
that has attended this establishment has been quite ex- soli is well suited to its growth ; but it is notwithstand- 
traordinaiy and notwlthstandiug their f>ld prejudices, ing more than doubtful whetlier the forcing its culture 
many of the Arab pupils have become expert anatomists has been Judicious. It may have been more immediately 
and clever surgeons. profitable to the pacha, but it is very questionable whe- 

It is impossible to appreciate too highly the beneficial ther it has been profitable to the country; and the opinion 
influence of these establishments; they have already ef- of the best Informed parties seems to be that the cotton 
fttcted.and will, no doubt, continue to eflhct, a very groat plantations of Egypt will have great difficulty in main- 
yevolution in the public mind in the East; and will pave the taining themselves, on any thing like a free system, which 
way for reforms and changes of which, at present, no one could never be the case with its wheat culture. Marshal 
can form any distinct idea. Almost every mosque or Marmont estimates the amount ol the Indigo ciop at 

S ublic fountain has a school attached to It, mostly en- 3,000 cwts. Immense plantations of mulberry trees have 
owed by benevolent persons. At these schools, g^ng been executed by order of the padia, which already pro- 
the Koran by heart forms the chief employment; but duce 100,000 kilog. of silk. 

reading and writing are also taught: those who aspire to As the productiveness of Egypt depends wholly on the 
'the higher branches of learning become students of the extent of the inundation and toe command of water, it 
University of Bl-Aghfis at Cmro, the principal seat of would be of vast importance to the country If means 
learning in the East. In this building are cortiun riiaaks, could be found of regulating the Inundation, and pre- 
or colleges, set apart for the natives of particular pro- serving the waste of water, which is here the one thing 
Vinces. The regular subjects of study are grammar, needftd. These important considerations, which en- 
rhetoric, Mohammedan .theology, and the traditions of grossed a large share of the care and attention of the 
the Proj^t; law, religious, clvu, and criminal; algebra, ancient rulers of Egypt, who excavated the lake Mcerts 
and arithmetic. The sciences are but imperfectly on- in this view, have not been overlooked by Mehemet All; 
jderstood In Egypt,, though great improvements have and it is greatly to be regretted that instead of expend- 
been made In medical science, in consequence of fhe in- ing his energies in attempts to introduce manufactures 
traduction of European practitioners, and natives being wholly unsuited to the country, and which cannot be 
sent to Europe to study. Egyptian geography describes carried on except at a constant sacrifice, he bad not 
the earth as a flat surfkce ; and astronomy, beyond aiiplied them to this great work. Marshal Marmont has 
merely computing the calendar, is studied for the pur- given an account of the works (barrage) which were 
poses of astrology. Music aflbrds a favourite study for projected by the pacha for the regulation of the Inund- 
paitime, but the tbeoretteal system Is complicated, as atlon; and it is believed that It is by no mqans im- 
each tone has thriae Intervals or gradations of sound in- practicable so to regulate the flow of the river that it 
■stead of two. Their melodies are mostly of a plaintive might always be equably diffbsed over a much larger 
kind i but a kind- of recitative. In which they chant extent of country than at present, and that an inex- 
.thelr romances, has some bold measures, (time, L haustlble supply might be secured for irrigation in tLo 
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dryteucn. But the englneera employed 1^ the pecha 
appear to have been unequal to the task; and, after coat¬ 
ing large turns, the work it now abandoned. But it It to 
be hoped that it may be resumed under more favourable 
autpicet. It could not fail to double or treble the pro¬ 
ductive capacities of the country; and were it carried 
Into effect, and full scope given to private enterprise and 
industry, the wealth and population of Kgypt in modern 
times might be as great as under the Pharaohs. 

ManttfcKturea are not carried on, at least to any con¬ 
siderable extent, by private indMduals in Egj'pL Such, 
indeed is no wliere the case; unless in countries where 
the government abstains from engaging in similar un¬ 
dertakings, and where property is secure, and every 
individual left to dispose at pleasure of the fruits of his 
industry, enterprise, and economy. But, as has been 
already seen, all this is unfortunately wanting in Egypt. 
Th£ pacha seems to have concluded that the same sys¬ 
tem that has given him an army^d a navy would be 
equally successful in establlshlnl’^ manufactures. But 
It is needless to say that the means by which these 
dlflbrcnt ends are to be attained are as radically and 
completely different .is the ends themselves. It is 
to be hoped that the pacha may speedily become aware 
of this; and that by ceasing to interfere with the indus¬ 
trious pursuits of individuals, and allowing them to pro¬ 
secute their own industry in their own w.iy, he may 
insure the stability of his plans for regenerating the 
country. The fact is, that Egypt is totally unsuited for 
manufaictorics, Inasmuch as the humidity of the climate 
along the shore, and the sand in other parts of the 
country, prevent the proper working of fine machinery, 
and, in the end, destroy it. The pacha, it is believed, is 
now sensible of his mistake. In forcing manufactures, and 
several of his establishments have been allowed quietly 
to expire. The most extensive was that erected at Bou- 
lac, near Cairo, for spinning, weaving, dyeing, and 
printing cotton goods; it was superbly fttted up, and was 
worked by a steam engine, and lighted with gas. About 
800 men aud boys were employed in this building 
three or four years ago; but wo have no very recent 
details respecting it. The linen at present fabricated 
in Egypt has degenerated from the “ fine linen " ancient 
historians so often mention with praise: It now consists 
chiefly of the coarser kinds, for towels, sackcloth, &c., 
large quantities of which are exported. Carpets for 
sofas are made at Bcnisouef, and embroidered silk hand¬ 
kerchiefs at Cairo. The potteries of Egypt are exten¬ 
sive, and celebrated fur a species of porous jars ad- 
inirahly adapted for clarifying and cooling water. But 
tlie most curious branch of Egyptian industry Is the 
hatching eggs by artificial means — that of ovens of va¬ 
rious degrees of heat, skilfully graduated according a» 
the egg advances towards Incubation. (For a full de- 
scripthm of the process, see /.anc, ii. &.; JViikifuon's 
Topog.t Thebes, }fc.) 

rosscHsing so absolute a control over his subjects, Melie- 
met Ali has means at his command for the carrying on of 
public works which less absolute rulers do not uossess. 
Canals have chiefly occupied his attention: old ones 
have been opened, and new' ones cut, so that the whole 
produce of Upper Kgypt is now easy of transit down to 
the coast. The manner in which the canal that connects 
the harbour of Alexandria with Fouah was opened, 
ailhrds a good example of the pacha’s arbitrary system. 
All the labouring classes of Lower Egypt were com¬ 
pelled to assist; but were paid one month in advance to 
provide themsefves with subsistence. The Arabs were 
marched down in immense numbers, under their respect¬ 
ive chiefs; and having set to work, completed the canal 
(which is 48 m. long) in the short space of six weeks. 

Commerce, — No country can bo better situated for 
commerce than Egypt. She forms the link that connects 
the Eastern and Western worlds; and it is to her admir¬ 
able situation in this respect, and to the commerce of 
which she in consequence earlv became the centre, that 
her ancient wealth and civilisation are mainly to be 
ascrib^. It has been customary to trace the ruin of 
commerce in Egypt, in modem times, to the discovery of 
the route to India ^ the Capo of Good Hope; but more 
stress has been laid on this event than it really seems 
to deserve. No doubt it most probably would, under 
any circumstances, have diverted a portion of the 
trade wltii the extreme western states of Europe, and 
in the bulkier articles, into a new channel; but ^ the 
some facilities for conductingthe commerce with the East 
existed In Egypt in the loth and ICth centuries that 
existed in antiqui^, the trade betweim ^<iia Md the 
countries on the M^iterranean, and in the lighter and 
more valuable products, would, there is every muon to 
think, have continued to a great extent in the old chan¬ 
nel. The truth seems to be, that the extinction of the 
trade through Egypt, at the epoch referred to, was 
maiulyiftwiug to its having become subjected to the law¬ 
less and arbitrary dominion of the Mamelukes, who 
loaded all articles passing through the country with op¬ 
pressive exacUons, and treated all foreigners, especially 
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Christians, with insolence and contempt. But a new- 
mra has begun; and the intercourse with the East has 
already In part reverted to Its old channels. The esta. 
tdishment of a steam communication between Europe 
tt»d India by way of Alexandria and Sues, Is one. of the 
most striking and important events in recent times. It 
has shortened the journey to India by nearly a half. 
Steamers ascend the Nile os far as Cairo; and the pas¬ 
sengers and mails are thence conveyed across the desert 
from Cairo to Sues, and conversely, by carriages; and it 
is a fact that no fewer than 5 inns or khans are now ei-- 
tabllshed along this road, which is travelled wtth com¬ 
parative comfort and exp^tlon. And no doubt can be 
entertained, provided the present order of things in 
Egypt be not violently subverted, that the facilities for 
the intercourse with the East through it will be greatly 
increased. With respect to the steam communteation 
with India carried on through Egypt, it may be men¬ 
tioned that the mail for India, which leaves London on 
the night of tne 4th of each month, reaches Alexandria 
on the 19th, and leaves Suez for Bombay on the 22d; 
and the mail from Bombay, which leaves that city on the 
last day of each month, reaches Suez on the 18th, sAid 
Alexandria on the 21 st of the ensuing month. The mall 
boxes, which sometimes weigh a ton, are sent across the 
desert between Suez and Cairo without a guard; and it 
is honourable to the Egyptians that, down to the present 
time (January, 1840) there has not been a single instance 
of a box or even a letter being missing since the regular 
(x>mmunlcation was establishe<i 1 Europeans may now 
establish steamers and other vessels on the Nile; and 
Messrs. Hill and Co., of Alexandria, have availed them¬ 
selves of this privilege, by establishing a steam packet 
between that city and Cairo. 

Wc are assur^, that were it not for the hostilities in 
which the pacha has been almost always engaged, be would 
have attempted to re-npen the famous canal that for¬ 
merly connected the Red Sea and the Nile. According 
to Herodotus, this canal was commenced by Neehos, 
King of Egypt, and flnished by Darius. (Lib. ii. | 158. 
iv. 30.) Under the Ptolemies, by whom, according to 
some authorities it was completed, this canal became an 
important channel of communication. It joined the E. 
or Pelusiac branch of the Nile at Bubastis, the ruins 
of which still remain; it thence proceeded E. to the 
bitter or natron lakes of Temrah and Chcik-Anedeii, 
whence it followed a nearly S. direction to its 'function 
with the Red Sea at Arsinoe, either at or near where 
Suez now stands. It is said by Strabo (lib. xvli. p. H05.) 
to have been 1,0(10 stadia (122 m.) in length; but if we 
measure It on the best modern maps it could hardly 
have exceeded from Rri to O.*) m. Herodotus says that 
It was wide enough to admit two triremes sailing 
abreast. This great work having fallen into decay after 
thedownfal of the Ptolemaic dynasty, was renovated 
either by Trajan or Adrian; ana it was finally renewed 
by Amrou, the general of the caliph Omar, the con¬ 
queror of Egypt, anno 0.39. ( Hirodote^ par Larcher, fii. 
450.) The French engineers traced the remains of this 
great work for a considerable distance; and it would be 
of singular advantage to Egypt and the commerce of the 
world were it re-opened. 

Marshal Marmont states th.at the mund has been 
carefhlly examined by M. Lep5re, an able engineer, and 
Uiat it presents no sort of difliculty that may mft easily 
be overcome. This, indeed, might have been Inferred 
firom the fact of its former construction; for the an¬ 
cients, being unacquainted with the use of locks, hiul to 
encounter difflcultles in the construction and working 
of canals which are now obviated with the utmost faci. 
llty. According to M. Lep5rc, the cost of constructing 
a navifable canal from the Nile to the Red Sea would 
not exceed 17,000,000 ft., or less than 700,000/. {Mar-, 
moR/,iv. 161.) 1*06 completion of this work need not, 
therefore, be despaired of. llic opening of the Mah- 
moudieh canal, from Alexandria to Fouah, shows what 
the present government is able to achieve; and an on- 
teroriso like that now under consideration, though more * 
difficult, would be of still greater importance to Egypt 
as well as to Europe and Asia. Marshal Marmont ap- 

^ to think that the ground between Suez and Cairo 
te unsuitable for a railway, to which project the 
pacha is, however, understood to be most favourable. 
In fact, a portion of the iron rails for this undertaking 
have been ordered from England, and are now in Kgypt; 
but the attention of the pacha having been divertod to 
other matters, the project has been, for the present, 
abandoned. 

The whole foreign trade of Egypt centres In Alex¬ 
andria ; and we beg to refer the reader to the article on 
that .city for an account of the imports and exports of 
the country, and of the mode in which the trade is at 
present carried on. 

Money,—, Accounts are kept in Egypt in current p{a» 
tres, each eaual to something under 3d., there being 100 
of them to the pound sterling. There are, besides, coins 
to represent the | piastre {noos ddrsh) and l-40th (/ud- 
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AUor|Mr5*).a&d5«idl0faddahpieoet. TY%e$aadee- 
|Srtifftim«llMklcoln,of the value of four plastret;^ 
m is equal to nine piastres, or 21<f.and 3-Stbs. 

l%eae are rae only figyptlim coins. There Is, however, 
the oomlaal lve« or purse, which stands for 600 pi<M^. 
aod the tomelb, or treasury 1,000 purses, or 6,00U. 
•terlfng. The coins of Constantinople are current In 
Bnrp^ut scarce. European and American dollars aro 
pretty jgen«rally exchanged for 80 piastres. • The English 
MveiUgn Is called gfn ped, for guinea, and is freely tAen. 
LImm lis 878—80.J 

^ AntiQuitie$ ofEgypU A contemplation of the remains 
of antiquity scatter^ throughout Egypt, carries us back 
to a period of which history furnishes no other records 
than those derived from the monuments themselves. 
The temples, the palaces, and pyramids of the country, 
mark the spot wiiere idolatry began ~ where civilisation 
commenced its career; while the annals of other nations 
prove that this land of gigantic fhbrics had attained to a 
high degree of civil and social order, ani^ architectural 
proflciency, when the rest of the world was involved in 
oorbarism. The range of objects presented to the archeo¬ 
logist may be classified thus: —1. Pyramids; 2. Temples; 
8 . Colossi and sphinxes; 4. Sculptures and hieroglyphics; 
6 . Tombs and i^ntings. 

1. The Pyramids, which, for vastness and duration, 
stand at the head, not only of all the monuments of Egypt, 
but of the ancient world, are placed, at irregular inter¬ 
vals, along the E. foot of the Libyan hills, at some distance 
from the W. bank of the Nile. They commence at GhI- 
seh, nearly opposite to Cairo, in about 3(P tat., and 
extend S. to about 290. The pyramids of Ghlzeh, three 
in number, are the bust known, the largest, and most ce¬ 
lebrated. They stand on a plateau of rock, elevated about 
160 ft. drove the desert, about 7 m.W. by S. from Cairo. 
The pyramidal form seems to have been adopted In order 
to ensure stability. Their plan is that of a perfect square, 
and their sides confract by regular gradations tllf they 
terminate in a point, but so that the width of the base 
always exceeds the perpendicular height. They are not 
solid; at least chambers and galleries have been explored 
in some of the principal pyramids.* The greatest of 
tiie pyramids of Ghisen, and indeed of Egypt, that of 
* Cheops, the building of which is described by Herodotus, 
is a gigantic structure. The sides of its base, which arc 
In the line of the four cardinal points, measure, at the 
foundation, 7(i3‘4 ft., so that it occupies a space of more 
than 13 acres. Us perpendicular height is about 4G<) ft., 
being about 100 ft. higher than the summit of St. Paul's. 
Supposing this pyramid to be eiitlrtdy solid, its contents 
would exceed three millions of cubic yards, and the mass 
of stone contained in it would bo six times as great as 
that contained in the Plymouth breakwater 1 (Egyptian 
Aniiguitiest Library Entertaining Knowledge^ ii. 213.) 
This huge fabric consists of successive tiers of vast 
blocks of calcareous stone, rising above each other in the 
form of steps. The thickness of the stones, which is 
identical with the height of the steps, decreases as the 
altitude of the pyramid increases, the greatest height 
being 4*628 ft. and the least 1*686 ft. The mean breadth 
of the steps is about 1 ft. 9 in. The best authorities agree 
In eitimallng the number of steps or tiers of stone at 
203. According to the information communicated to He¬ 
rodotus by the priests. 100,000 men were employed for 20 
years In tne construction of this prodigious ediOce j and 
ten years wore employed In constructmg a causeway tw 
which to convey the atones to the place, and in their 
conveyance. (L(b.il. (124.) 

The other pyramids are of inferior dimensions; but 
fhinr ore mostly all, notwithstanding, of vast magnitude ~ 
Aarnir nnmtium ednetwi they ore not all of stone, some 
df them bei^ of brick. • 

Men/ learned dissertations have been written, and 
many Anclftil and a few Ingenious coqjectiires have been 
framed, to aecoiint for the original use and ohiiect of 
these Imperishable itructures. But the difficulty of the 
suhlect u such, that hitherto no satlsfisctory conclusion 
has been arrived at. Even in the remotest antiquity their 
'origin was matter of doubt, and nothing certain was 
known with respect to them or thdr founders. (PUn. 
JfM. Nat, lib. 86. ( 12.) On the whde, however, It would 
seem to be most probeble that they were intimately con¬ 
nected with the religion of the ancient Egyptians; and 
that they were at onoe a species of tombs and temples, but 
participattng more of the latter than of the former cha- 
recter. (For some remarks on this part of the suhlect. 
see AMm's TIreecfr, p. 170, Ac. 4to. edit.; and Greopet't 
iWMMtyn^a. in his Wks, vol. i.) 

it has long been customary to regard the pyramids as 
monuments merely of the power and folly of the mo- 
narehs by whom they were raised, and of the bondage of 
their sutgects. This, however, seems to be a very super¬ 


ficial prejudiced view of the matter. The varying mag- 
nitute of the pyramids, thoihet of their being scattered 
over a space extending lengtliwlse about 70 miles, and 
their extraordinary number, appear to show, pretty con- 
cluslvel/, that they must have been constructed from a 
sense of utility or duty; and not out of caprice, or from a 
valu desire to perpetuate the names or the celebrity of 
the founders, if we bod a sufficient knowledge of anti¬ 
quity, it would probably be found that the motives which 
led to the construction of the pyramids were, at bottom, 
nearly Identical with tho|p which led to the construction 
of St. Peter's and St. Paul’s; and that they are monu¬ 
ments of the religion and piety, as well as of the power, 
of the Pharaohs. 

It Is impossible for any one to look at these stupendous 

S iles without a deep sense of their sublimity. Their pro- 
tglous magnitude, the impenetrable mystery that hangs 
over their origin and the purposes to which they were 
applied, and the conviction that they will endure long 
afmr the proudest existing monuments of human great¬ 
ness have been levelled with the dust, awaken feelings 
that cannot be excited by any other display of the power 
and industry of man. 'The pyramids, too, are associated 
with some of the most interesting events in the histoiy 
of the human race. They were probably gazed upon by 
Moses; and certainly were regarded with wonder and 
admiration by Homer and Herodotus, Pythagoras and 
Plato: Alexander the Great and Napoleon marshalled 
their hosts under their shadow ; and they are no doubt 
destined to receive the homage of poets, historians, and 

S hilosophcrs, and to witness the exploits of warriors, 
ixrough the dll but endiess series of future ages. (For 
ftirther details as to the Pyramids, besides the authorities 

.. ute, tom. 

Travels, 

. Jd.l737; 

Ancient Universal History, 1. 425—445.; Hirodate, par 
Lurcher,- lib. li., .with tho notes; and a host of other 
works.) 

2. Temples. —The remains of buildings devoted to 
religious worship form, next to tlie pyramids, tlie 
most considerable reliques of antiquity in Egypt, llparerl 
after one uniform design, gigantic in size, massive in 
detail, and calculated to strike awe to the heart of the 
worshipper, they show how large a share religion oci'iipicd 
In the poIi<*y of the rulers, and in the social condition of 
the people. Egj’ptian architecture has — unlike that of 
Greece — found few imitators; for the vastness and soli¬ 
dity it demands, the enormous proportions It extiibits, 
require an amount of labour and material only to have 
been furnished In the land of the pyramids. Hence tlie 
unvarying uniformity wliich all the specimens of it pre¬ 
sents, unmixed as they are with the additions of modern 
taste, untouched by the hand of improvement, renders 
the architecture of Egypt, above that of all other nations, 
the most characteristic and unique. The plan and ap¬ 
purtenances of an Egyptian temple consist, first, of the 
approach to it, or dramas ; a sacred avenue lined on earh 
side with sphinxes, and in some Instances a mile long. 
This conducts to tiie entrance, or propylon ; a principal 
feature in the building, consisting oi nyramidid moles, 
with a rectangular base and sides, inclining less to one 
another than in the perfect pjrramid, upon which thF 
most elaborate sculptures were cut. Between them is 
the door; but before the door sometimes two obelisks 
rite beside two colossi, as in the temple of Luxor ( Thebeh ). 
The number of these propyla ana dromi is indefinite; 
occasionally three must be passed before arriving at the 
pronaoB, or portico of the temple Itself, which has a mas¬ 
sive facade, supported by pillars. A doorway Irads to the 
sokos, or cell, which is uways divided into several a|>art- 
ments. A second door generally leads to an hypostolite 
hall, haring a flat roof, supirorced by huge pillars. (Den- 
DBRAHi) Some of these halls are of immense size. Other 
chambers succeed, until the holy recess presents itself; 
an oblong room, with an altar and several Idols sculp¬ 
tured in stone. To almost every apartment there are 
staircases leading to the terraced roofs, many of which 
are of such dimensions that at present Arab villages 
are built upon them. Although many of the temples 
w more than a mile in length, their interiors are uni¬ 
formly covered in every part with the most elaborate 
sculptures. The structures will be found more minutely 
described under Dendbrar, Enrou, Tubbbs.&c. (Strabo, 
Bdt. de Casanbon, 805.; Egyptian AnEquities, i. 69—77.) 

8. Colossi, j^pAAsMS, qv.—Although these have been 
Invariably found as appendages to the temples, yet the 
important place they occupy in the antiquities of Egypt, 
demands a sovurate notice. Immensity of size, so main 
an element in producing grandeur of effect, was the 
chief end of the Egyptian artist; and that this might 
take a stronger hold upon the imagination of the spec- 
titor, Jfte largest colossi have mostly placed near them 
f^mall figure for contrast and measure of munltude. 
Those remesentlng men are ifiways the figures^ some 
my, and vm placed in pairs oiiposite the propylam. 
Th^ are naked, except a bead'^ress and cloth hound 
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round tlie waist. Some are sculptured of one entire 
stone (hence called monollthes), and were cut out of the 
quarries and transported to the temples at an enormous 
expense of time and labour. On the plain of Thebes, 
about half way between the W. desert and the Nile, are 
two colossal, figures, about 50 ft. In height, seated each 
on a pedestal 18 ft. long, 14 ft. broad, and6 ft. high. Ono of 
these, supposed to be the**Momnon,** the most celebrated 
by (hr of the Egyptian statues, is said to have emitted 
sounds at sunrise or soon after, and whon the'sun's rays 
fell on its lips. Strabo saw the statue, and hoard tne 
mysterious sound; and Tacitus tells us that Germanlcus 
visited the MemnonU Saxea effigies^ ubiradiittoU* ieta «/, 
voctUcm sonnm reddetu. {Annal. lib. 11. ^61.) A portion 
of a similar statue, but of smaller dimensions, may be 
seen in the British Museum (No. 4, Egyptian saloon), 
which was brought by Belzoni from the Memnonium. 
Besides these gigantic representations of deified human 
beings, those of other gods are met with throughout 
the country. The strangest are those Ideal figures called 
sphinxes, some having a man’s head, and lion’s limbs 
and body (andro sphinxes ); others, the most numerous, 
with a female head; others again displaying a ram's 
head. Sphinxes were usually placed in those double 
rows which formed the avenues.-or droml, of the tem¬ 
ples, and vary very much lUaSize. The largest Is that 
placed E. nf the second pyramid of Ghizeh. It is an 
andro-sphinx, much of it buried In sand, but the head 
and a portion of the body arc visible; the first measuring, 
from the chin to the top of the forehead, 28 ft., the bo^' 
Ixdrig above 100ft. long; the face has been much mutilated. 
The excavations of M. Caviglia disclosed some curious 
appendages to this gigantic monster. On a stone plat¬ 
form, between the fore-paws, is a block of granite 14 ft. 
by 7 ft., and 2 ft. thick, highly embellished with sculp¬ 
tures in bu.i-relief; and on the second digit of the southern 
paw, a Greek inscription is deeply cut (given with others 
in the Quaricrlu Review, xix. 411., witli a translation by 
Dr. Young). Between the legs of the sphinx, and on 
the ground in ftont of it, is a small temple, a plan of 
which may be seen in the Quarterly Review, (xix. 4IG.) 
Appearances around the sphinx indicate that it was ori¬ 
ginally Inclosed within a wall. Besides tho human 
colossi and sphinxes, otlier figures belonging to the 
Egyptian mythology are of frequent occurrence. All the 
colossi, of whatever denomination, were, it is supposed, 
coloured over in every part; many of them still ex¬ 
hibiting traces of paint. (Heeren's Researches, Engl, trs., 
ii. 214.; Quarterly Review, &r.) 

4. Sculptures and Hieroglyphics — Hitherto we have 
rcg.*trded only those specimens of Egyptian architecture 
and sculpture whose immensity, and, when compared 
with the classic elegance of Grecian models, whoso un¬ 
couth forms, might bo deemed the first rude, though 
gigantic efibrts of the Egyptian artists; but a chise cx- 
an'iiiintlon of the ornaments with which the ancient 
Imildlngs are profusely enriched, shows the great pro¬ 
ficiency to which they had attained in the more re¬ 
fined branches of art. The obelisks, the walls, and 
all the apartments of the edifices described above, arc 
covered in almost every part with sculptures executed 
with the most minute finish and exquisite skill The 
mined temples and obelisks of Egypt are, in fact, so many 
historical records. The wars and triumphs of the Egyp¬ 
tian soveraigns were, for the most part, the theme of the 
sculptor. The Immense propylsaand walls of Luxor and 
Karnac, for example, give a vivid picture of the forms 
of pursuit, the attitudes Of the victors, the wounded, and 
the dying,—the sea fights, the religious sacrifices and 
proccBsIoiis. And ll lias been surmised, with what 
probability we shall not undertake to determine, that 
Homer's admirable descriptions of similar scenes is prin¬ 
cipally to be ascribed to his study of these monuments! 

The hierogfyphies are intimately connected with this 
part of our subject; but we have to regret that our limited 
space will not allow of our giving more than a very short 
and imperfect sketch of their nature, and of the recent 
researches with respect to them. By hieroglyphics are 
popularly understood the various figures, symbolical 
devices, and characters with which the Egyptian obelisks 
and other monuments are covered. They are highly in¬ 
teresting, from the insight which they ailbrd into the 
steps by which men were led to tho use of a written Im- 
guoge. The most obvious expedient for communicating 
substantive ideas would be by drawing figures of the 
objects: thus, a battle might be represented by the 
figures of armed men contending with each other, Ac. 
But this is a very clumsy and inconvenient mode of con¬ 
veying Information, and cannot be rapUed to represent 
mental feelings or abstract ideas. Hence pictorial are 
very soon superseded by or mixed up with symbolical 
or alleguiical representations, which depict facts, quali¬ 
ties, or circumstances, by conventional or arbitrary 
marks: wnd these sort of characters being, in the course 
of time, still ftirther simplified, lose a great portion of 
their ori^nal pictorial character, and degenerate into 
what may bo culled a common, demotiCf or enchorial 
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writing.* The Chinese is the most perfect example of 
this sort of conventional writing; and Duhalde has given 
an Interesting- account of the steps by which it was de¬ 
rived fh>m pictorial writing. iDuhdUe, Description 
QdogTOjpihique, 11. 272. ed. 1736.1 The present (.'hi. 
nese diaracters are, in truth, nottifng but a refined and 
improved species of hieroglyphics, each character pre¬ 
senting to the eye a distinct object or quality. At this 

E oint the Chinese have stopped; and it seems never to 
avc ociturred to them to attempt to mark the dlflbrent 
sounds of tho voice by characters or letters, and by com¬ 
bining these to form a written language. Now, it was 
long supposed that, like the Chinese, the characters on 
the Egyptian monuments were wholly hleroglyphlcal, 
and much learning and ingenuity have been expended in 
efforts to decypher them. It was latterly, however, con¬ 
jectured by SToega (De Origine et Jfsu Obeliseorum, 
p. 464.) that some of the characters on the monuments 
might be neither pictorial nor symbolical, XmtphoneUe 
(Arom vox) ; that Is, that they might represent 
sounds, and not things, and be either alphabetic or 
syllabic, or both. Warburton had already shown hqw 
the refined symbolic writing might pass into the pho¬ 
netic, but he erroneously concluded that the monuments 
afforded no specimens of tho latter. {Divine Leg. ill. 
161.) The surmise, for it was little better, of Zoega has 
since, however, been established by Dr. Young, Chom- 
pollion, and others. But in doing this they had facilities 
unknown to Warburton, Zoega, and previous inquirers. 
The French, whon in Egypt, discovered at Rosetta a 
stone, now in the British Museum, on which three in¬ 
scriptions are sculptured; and it appears from the lost 
and roost perfect of these, which is in Greek, that the 
inscriptions are either entirely or substantii^y identical 
with each other, being the same royal decree which, it 
says, was ordered to fic cut in sacred characters or hiero¬ 
glyphics, in enchorial characters (that is, in modified or 
conventional hieroglyphics), and in Greek. The inscrip¬ 
tions arc a good deal mutilated, particularly the hiero- 
glyphical; but they are still suttlciently distinct to allow 
the hicroglyphical and enchorial to be compared with 
each other and with the Greek. The study of this 
trilingual stone enabled Dr. Young to determine, or 
rather perhaps conjecture with considerable probabi¬ 
lity, which of the enchorial and hleroglyphlcal signs 
wore phonetic, and to fix their value. M. Champollion 
and others have since zealously followed up the -path 
thus opened, but with no great or marked success. If, 
indeed, the Egyptian writing wore either wholly figiir- 
ative or wholly phonetic, a key to its mysteries might be 
discovered, and its long-hidden treasures be ag.!!!! 
brought to light. But the most probalile conclusion 
seems to be, that it is partly the one and partly the 
other; or that tho characters are in a state of transition 
from the former to the latter. This, also, is the ma¬ 
tured opinion of Champollion, who lays it down dls- * 
tinctly. In the second edition of his Precis du Systime 
Hieroglyphique, published in 1828, that "the biero-* 

S 'lic mode of writing is a complex system—a system 
ative, symbolical, and phonetic, in the same text, in 
ame phrase, I would almost say in the same word." 
An examination of the hieroglyphic writings must qU 
far to satisfy every one that this is a tolerably correct 
statement. Many of the characters are purely pictorial; 
while others are mere arbitrary symbols, and maybe, 
and most probably in some instances are, phonetic, or, 
which is the same thing, alphabetic or syllabic. In fact, 
no certain conclusions can be, or, at all events, have 
been, drawn with respect to it. No doubt It was sufii- 
clentty intelligible to those who were Instructed in its 
mysteries, but to those destitute of such instruction‘its 
Interpretation must be a work of all but insuperable diffi¬ 
culty ; so that there seems but little probability that the 
veil which covered Isis in antiquity should ever be 
wholly removed.f (Besides the authorities already re¬ 
ferred to. tho reader may consult tho Essay on Hiero^ 
g^hiat in the new edition of the Encye. Britannica, 
the most able and elaborate treatise on the subject that • 
has ever appeared.) 

5. Tombs and Paintings. — Every relic of the ancient 
Egyptians appears to have been originally designed for 
an almost Mipetual endurance. Their architecture. —> 
the forms of which are mostly pyramidal, with bases that 
have withstood tho most studious and continued de¬ 
struction; their colossal sculptures, — many of tbgm 
monolithes cut out of the solid rock; and even the 
bodies of their dead,-> all seem to have been in- 
tended for eternity. Thousands of years have passed 
since many of the mummies recently unrolled wore em¬ 
balmed, yet every feature, every fibre, still remains. 
Even the colours of the paintings with which their se- 
* See the clear and conTlncIng ftatcfnenUerWartNurUni, JMefne 

iMdm qrsroM*. ui. ea-i6s. itgs. 

T The learned and able author of the work on Egy/Hm Anti- 
atUia, In the Ubrary tf EntetMtdm Kmmdtigs, says, mat If M. 
Champolllon's atotement, as to tita dlveBslflid character of hlero- 
idyphlos be true. **ho maa In his lensw will ever tmaMe lUm—if 
about deqri^ring an hiengljphic tezc.” (II. 8610 
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S m war* adomad are ttOl ai vivid as If they had 
liM on jreafeerday. So deep were tlaelr relliglout 
oeBts' eoneerdlBg dissolution, that tliey bestowed 

. ttioieldboarandoniainentumn the dwelling^/the d^d 

than upon die habitations ^ the living. ** They <»il,'* 
aajs DIo^s Stcidns. ‘*tbe bouses of the livteg Inns, 
because for a sh6rt space we Inh^ them j but the sepul¬ 
chres of the dead they call eterwj HUmahm, tmuse they 
continue with the goas for an inftnite sparo. Wherefore, 
in the structure of their houses they are Httlo solicitous; 
bttt in exquisitely adorning their sepulchres, they think 
no cost sufficient." Diod. Sic. 11b. 1.) It was not enough 
that the bodies of individuals should be preserved by the 
labortohs and expensive process of embuming, but their 
actions and emplQyraents during life were elaborately re. 
corded, and, as It were, perpetuated, by the hand of the 
painter on the walls of the tombs in which th^ were 
Uld. Id every Instance the entrances of the tombs were 
artftilly concealed, presenting an exact resemblance to 
Che rest of the rock In which they were cut: for all the 
tombs of Egypt are excavations,—those of the people 
being dug In tne side of the mountains, and those of the 
kings within the enclosures of the temples; the most re¬ 
markable of which Is Biban~el-Holtdt at Thebes. The 
expedients employed to secure the 4<!ad from desecration 
are elaborate in the extreme: not only were their en¬ 
trances a secret, but descent to the chambers where the 
bodies were laid is only to he made by deep shafts and 
endless winding recesses. The mummy was enclosed in 
a sarcophagus proAisely ornamented, and standing in the 
midst of a chamber. Besides human bodies, those of 
animals held to be sacred were also often embalmed. 
(Behonft Operatfons and JDfscovcrf'cs; WWeinson^M 
Thpographif qf Thebes.) 

As the monuments unravel, In some degree, the 
dark mystery of Egypt’s ancient history, so on cx- 
aminatloi\of the paintings that cover the tombs gives 
US some Insight dnto the domestic condition and 
usages of its people. Every employment and amuse¬ 
ment It vividly pourtrayed around these sepulchral 
walls, each according to the station of life of the 
person to which It refers. The forms of every article of 
Airnltore, of ships, of carriages, of every thing. In shfirt, 
pertaining to civilised life, are ttiere accurately figured. 
As pictures, however, these cflbrts of the primeval artists 
are far firom pleasing. The colours, tiiough still bright 
and vivid, are all positive, seldom being blended or 
softened; and perspective, or any approach to it, is no 
where to be detected. But the dctiiis of private life that 
they present are wonderfully minute and copious; and 
by a long and careful study of these, assisted In parts by 
an active Imagination, and by a large Infiision of wtiat Du- 
oald Stewart has called conjectural history. Sir J. G. Wil¬ 
kinson has produced a singularly interesting and instruc¬ 
tive work. In Act, If we might trust to his ingenious sug¬ 
gestions and deductions, we should have a clearer insight 
into the habits, manners, and every-day life of the ancient 
Egyptians, than we have Into those of most European 
nimoDi! (ATonfiers and Ciuionu of ihe Ancient Egyp* 
Mum, 8 voli. Loud. 1837^ a 4th vol.Ts to be added to tois 
work. Roselllnl has produced a similar work; jlfoau- 
menH delT Egitto, Tisa, 1834.) 

Prescaf SloCci^Agppr. —It,ls difficult to lay before 
the reader any statements that would convey a proper 
Idea of the existing stole of Egypt. The fact Is, that It 
is Qow in a state or transition, and that the feelings, opi¬ 
nions, aud habiti of the people are undergoing a groat 
and rajrfd change. Mehemct All has nothing about him 
of tlw religious Intolerance that has for centuries been a 
disBngvdsmng characteristic of the rulers of Egypt; he 
rapiim all religions, provided Uielr professors do not 
interfere with polltlw matters, with the same fevour % 
wad in consequence fanaUdsm is every day becoming less 
powerlbl in Egypt \ and an infidel, or unbeliever in the 
ooetrlnes of Blohammed, Is no longer looked upon with 
oontemiA or aversign. The arts, sciences, and customs 
of Asia are also fast losing their influence in Egypt, and 
aie making room for those of France and England. The 
taxation^ the pacha is, no doubt,essentially Asiatic: 
but his armlet, his schools, and his manufactures, are all 
European. In Cairo, ten or a doxen years ago, a man 
who would have walked the streeU in a Europeim dress 
would have been pointed at, and even an the risk of 
being pelted; whereas at present (1839) the European 
Areas u more respected than the Eastern. At no very 
dfetont period, the pacha sot squatted on carnets or 
Ottomans, fed himselrwlth his fingers, and drank brandy 
tgr itaalth; but now he uses a high chair, dines from a 
mahogany table covered with a handsome Dunfermline 
tofato-dom, 19^ well Ihmished with the finest crystal, 
cutlery, and plme, with a bottle of claret to eech iuest 
The some style Is observed by alt his principal olBcers; 
' r dl thorn, m abort, who constitute the good society of 


It ts not easy to exaggerate the vast Influence of this 
extraordinary cnange. unhappily, however, too much 
of Its success depends on the life of on individual now 


la old But all who arc wixious for the improve* 
ment ot die human race, and espedally of tlila most tn- 
tereating country, must surely be desirous that the guotl 
which the pacha bos elfected should be rendered perma¬ 
nent. Now, this will be most likely to bo semirad by the 
great European powers guaranteeiojg the indepmiaenoe 
of Egypt, and securing the succession in the family of 
the pacha. As the price of such guarantee, they might 
fairly stipulate fur the diminution of Some of the grievous 
burdens now laid on the fellahs; and they would be 
censurable if they did not enforce the adoptlcm of such 
measures as may seem best fitted to facilitate the transit 
of passengers and goods across the countiy. 

At present the pacha is compelled to keep a military 
force on foot quite disproportionate to the populatirnt 
and resources of the country; and this compels him, 
oven were he otherwise Inclined, to impose the most 
oppressive taxes and exactions on his subjects. The 
settlement of the ** Eastern question" is, therefore, a 
matter of vital importance to the people of Egypt and 
Syria as well as to the pacha; ana It would seem rea¬ 
sonable to conclude, that as the pacha Is really inde. 
pendent, he should be acknowledged to be such, and bo 
relieved from the tribute he has still to pay to tlie Porte. 
The government qf the latter has 'been the most dreads 
ftU byfart^aU t^ plaguy fdof ever Jell upon Egypt i 
and now that she has ml but emancipated herself from 
this ruinous bondage, it certainly cannot be the wish, 
and It is difficult to imagine tliat it can bo for tlie in¬ 
terest, of any Christian power to prevent her liecoming 
completely independent. 

The Mamelukes having been for a lengthened period 
the masters of Egypt, and acquired a high degree of cele¬ 
brity, the reader may not be disinclined to have some 
account laid before him of that singular and formidable 
force. They were a body of cavalry, ^insisting originally 
of about 12,000 Circassian, Mingrelian, and Abaziaii 
slaves, captured by the Tartars under Jengis Khan, in 
their conquest of W. Asia In the 13th century. About 
the year 1230 they were sold by their first masters to one 
of the successors of Sadadin. This iirln(*e hod tiiem 
trained up to military exercises, and soon obtained a 
body of the handsomest and best troops in Asia, thougli 
at the same time the most mutinous. The Mamelukes, 
like the Prwtorian bands, speedily gave laws to their 
master. They became still more insolent under his suc¬ 
cessor, whom they deposed in 12.50; and shortly after tltc 
disaster of .St. Louis, they put to death the last Turkman 
prince, and enthroned in his stead one of their own 
chiefs, with tlie title of Sultan, retaining themselves that 
of Mamelukes, or Meinlouks, which signifies military 
slaves. 

The Mamelukes had no other rule of conduct ami 
government than the violence natural to a licentious and 
Insolent soldiery. The first leader whom they elected, 
having found employment for thcli* turbulent spirit in tiic 
conquest of Syria, reigned 17 years; but after him none 
governed so long. l%e sword, the bow-string, or poi¬ 
son, public murder, or private assassination, weic the 
fate of a series of tyrants, 47 of wliom are enumerated in 
the space of 257 years. At length, in 1617, Selim, sultan 
of> the Ottomans, having taken and hanged Toumau 
B^, their last chief, put a period to tiieir dynasty. 

The body of Mamelukes, however, continued to exist 
In Egypt down to the present century; but, singular as 
it may seem, notwithstanding a residence of nearly G 
centuries, they never became naturalised In the country. 
Disdaining to ally fhemselves with natives of Egypt, 
their wives were ml brought from Georgia, Mingrcha, 
and the adjacent countries; and Voliiey remarks that 
tbdr offiipring invariably became extinct in the second 
generation: they were therefore perpetuated by the 
same means by which they were first established; that 
is, their ranks were recruited by slaves brought from 
their original country. The Circassian territories have 
been, in feet, in all periods, a nursery of slaves. The 
ancient Greeks, Romans, and Asiatics resorted to them 
for supplies: and from the «ra of the Tartar conquest 
slaves of both sexes, carried first to ConstantinoplejJiave 
thence been dispersed throughout theprovs. of the Turk¬ 
ish empire. 

Towards the end of last century, when they consti¬ 
tuted the whole military force, and had acquired the en¬ 
tire government of Egypt, the Mamelukes, aceordlng to 
Volney, did not exceed 8.500 fighting men, or, together 
with tne SerradJes, a kind of mounted domestics, 10,000 
In all, including a number of youths under 20 or 22 years 
of age. They fived under a system similar to that of the 
feuw etansbipi of Northern Europe—their ta^s kee;)- 
Ing each in their pay generally from about 50 to 200, 
though one or two mi»t have perhaps from 400 to f'.OO 
retainers. Some hundredsof them were dispersed through¬ 
out the country and in the villages, to maintain Uie au¬ 
thority of their corps, and collect tribute; butthe main 
body constantly remained at Cairo. Strangerrto each 
other, tmund by no ties as parents or children, piaeiHl 
amongst a people with whom they bad notlilng in com- 
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mm, detpiied at rtnegadet bjr the Turki, Ignomt aihl 
MmiinMitlotit llrom edmatlont ferodoui, p^diom, m- 
lUtlow, and oommjM by e?oiT ipadet of debancheiy, 
the diMrden and^nieltles which artcmpanled their & 
Mtlout rule mw be more eaillvimaglned than deiieribed. 
Sovereignty with them waf to nave the meani of poiieu- 
Im more women, toys, horses, and slaves, than others; 
or managing the court of Constantinople, so as to elude 
the tribute or tHb menaces of the solum; and of multi¬ 
plying partisans, countermining plots, imd destroying 
secret enemies by the dagger or poison. The great 
nt In dlbctlng all this being money, their only em- 
“nent was to procure It, which they did by wresting 
violence from its possessor wherever It was to 
be found, and imnoslng arbitrary contributions on the 
villages, and on the custom-house, which, in its turn, 
levied them again upon commerce. But, with all this, 
they were brave in ttie extreme. Their beys, and even 
the common soldiers, distinguished themselves by the 
magnlBcence and costllnoss of their accoutrements, though 
these were In general clumsy and heavy. Being trained 
from infiuicy to the use of arms and horsemanship, they 
were admirable horsemen; and used the scimitar, carbine, 
pistol, and tfferid or lance, with almost unequalled skill 
and vigour. Hence, notwluistanding the defects of their 
armour, and the want of union in their movements, the 
Mamelukes were very formidable in the Held; and had 
they been properly disciplined, would have been the 
finest bfxly of cavaliy that ever existed: nothing could 
exceed their boldness and intrepidity; and though they 
were foiled in their onset on the squares of Napoleon, 
they did all that the most unflincliing courage and con¬ 
tempt of danger could eilbet. (Vamejft !• 151—186.; 
Gibbon^ cap. &.) The Mamelukes are now extinct as 
a body, and al most as individuals. Even had they escaped 
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torles, has jhut up the sources whence they drew their 
supplies of recruits. 

Aulofy. — The origin of the Eg}'ptian nation, and the 
history of their native princes, are involved in the great¬ 
est obscurity and uncertainly. This much, however, is 
established beyond the possibility of doubt, that the 
Egyptians had attained to great wealth and civilisation, 
and had established a regular, well-organised, and (if 
we may estimate it by Its results) wisely-contrived 
system of government, while the greater number of the 
surrounding nations were involved In the grossest bar¬ 
barism. At length, however, Cambyses, emperor of 
I'drsia, added Egypt to his other provinces. It con¬ 
tinued attached to Persia for 193 years, though often In 
open rebellion against its conquerors. Alexander the 
Great had little difficulty in eflbcting its conquest; and it 
.has been inferred from his foundation of Alexandria, 
which soon became the centre of an extensive commerce, 
that ho intended to establish in It the seat of the govern¬ 
ment of his vast enmlre. On the death of Alexander, 
Ptolemy, the son of Lagus, became master of the country. 
Under this able prince and his immediate successors, 
Egypt recovered the greater portion of its ancient pros« 
penty, and was for throe centuries the fkvoured seat of 
commerce, art, and science. The feebleness and indo¬ 
lence of the last sovereigns of the Macedonian dynasty 
Ikctlltatcd the conquest of Egypt by the Romans: Au- 

S ustus possessed .himself of it after a struggle of some 
uration, and for the next 669 years it belonged to the 
Roman and Greek empires, constituted their roost valu¬ 
able prov., and was for a lengthened period the granary, 
as it were, ef Itome. In 640 Egypt submitted to the vic¬ 
torious Amrou, general of the caltph Omar; under whose 
successors it continued tlllabout 1171, when the Turkmans 

S "ed the caliphs: these again were in their turn ex- 
, Id 1250, by the Mamelukes. The latter raised to 
roue one of their own chiefs with the title of sultan; 
and this new dynasty reigned over Egypt till 1517, when 
the Mamelukes were totally defeated, and the last of their 
sultans put to death by the Turkish sultan Selim. The 
conqueror did not, however, entirely suppress the Mame¬ 
luke government, but merely reconstructed it on a new 
basis, yplaciDg at iu head a pacha appointed by himself, 
who presided over a council of 24 namelbke beys or 
chiefli. So long as the Ottoman sultans preserved their 
original power and authority, this form of government, 
though sbout the worst that could have been devised had 
the Interests of the country been ever so little jdtended 
to, answered their purpose of preserving Bgj^ In de¬ 
pendence, and of drawing from it supplies of men and 
money: but the power or the pachas declined with that 
of their masters; and latterly the whole executive au¬ 
thor centred in the beys, who, exoept upon rant 
occasions, paid little more thim a nominal deference to 
the qrders of the sultan. 

This side of things continued till 1798, when a French 
army, cumaaamled by Napoleon, landed in Bmt. The 
Mameluke force liavlng been annihilated or oispersed In 
a series of engagements with the French, the latter suc¬ 


ceeded in rablagiting the country. Napoleon having re¬ 
turned to France, the French in Bgypt were attacked In 
1801 by a Britlab army, by which tney were defeated, 
and obligad to enter Into a convention for the evacuation 
of the country. The British' having not long «fter also 
evacuated Egypt, it relapsed into its former stete of 
anarchy and baroarism, fWrni which It was at last rescued 
by the good fortune and ability of Mehemet All, the pre¬ 
sent pacha. This extraordinary man, a native of an ob- 
seftre village of Albaida, having entered the military 
service, attained, partlv by hli brovery. wd P^y by hfi 
talent for intrigue, to the dignity pf^ha in 1804. ^ His 
subsequent hlstoiy is well known. The massacre of the 
Mamriukes, in 1811, raised him to almost absolutepower; 
and his victorious -arms have since wrested Syria from 
the Grand Seignior. 

EHRENBIUBITSTEIN. a strong fortress of Rhenish 
Prussia, on a steep and picturesque rock, 778 ft. In height, 
on the E. bank of the Rhine, opposite to Coblenti, with 
which it is connected by a brio^ of boats. A tower or 
fortress is said to have been constructed on the summit 
of this rock by the Romans; and in modern times it was 
regularly fortified, a well was cut in the rock to the depth 
of 884 ft., and it was justly regarded as one of the prln- 
dpal bulwarks of Germany. It was unsuccessfully be¬ 
sieged by the French in 1795,1796, and 1797; but It fell 
Into thefr hands on the 27th of January, 1799, the garrison 
having been previously reduced to such a state or famine 
that a pound of horse flesh sold for 30 kr. 1 The French 
blew up the fortifications subsequently to the treaty of 
Iiunevule. They have, however, been reconstructed by 
the Prussian government since 1815, and rendered more 
extensive ana formidable than ever. Ehrenbreitsteln. 
with the new fortresses on the hill of the Chartreuse and 
the Petersberg, forms a portion of the grand military po¬ 
sition of which Coblentx (which see) is the centre.. The 
town of Ehrenbreitsteln, situated atjthe foot, of the castle 
rock, has about 2,500 Inhab. (Sehrfhbert Guide du Hhin, 


-ICHSTADT, a town of Bavaria, clrc. Regensburg 
(Ratlsbon), cap. of the mediatised dom. of the Duke m 
Leuchtenberg, on the Altmilbl, 41m. 'W.8.W* Ratlsbon. 
Pop. 7,500. (Motler, 1840.) It is well built, and contains ' 
the summer residence of the ducal family, with a Bra¬ 
silian cabinet, and other collections of art and science; 
a cathedral, in the Gothic style, commenced in 1269; 
with several other churches, a Capuchin convent, bishop's 
palace, Latin school, ecclesiastical seminary, public li¬ 
brary, and museums of painting, antiquities, and natural 
history. It has four suburbs. About 1 qs. distant Is the 
Willibaldsburg, a castle on a height, believed to have re¬ 
placed a Roman fortress. It has a well of great .d^pth, 
and its trenches have been cut in the solid rock; but it 
Is nbw in a state of decay. Elchstodt has manufactures 
of hardware, earthenware, and woollens; besides brew¬ 
eries and stone quarries. The principality of which ft is 
the cap. consists of about 217 sq. m„ with a pop. of 24,400. 

It orlrinally belonged to the prince-bishops, successors 
of St. Wil^d, by whom Bichstadt was built in the 8th 
century; but, in 1817, it was given to Prince Eugene 
Beauhamols, to whose memory the citlicins have erected 
a handsome monument in the vicinity. {Camnabiehi 
Berghaui.) 

ElMBECK, or EINBECK, a town of Hanover, cap. 
principality Grubenhagen, dlstr. Hildeshrim,on the lime,' 
by which it is surrounded, 37 m. 8. by E. Hanover. Pop. 
6,400. It Is enclosed liy walls and broad ditches, and Is 
ill built and dirty. It has two hospitals, ahd a superior 
school. Eimbeex was formerly celebrated for its beer, 
which, “ like London porter, was sent all over the em¬ 
pire. A barrel was, iu the 15th century, what a few 
bottles of real Tokay are now — a present (or a prince. 
The afiUrs hf Germany were then settled at Spires or 
Worms, by the princes of the empire, over foaming 
draughts of true Klmbeck." {Hodg$kiu*t Trav.in the N. 
dfOemtang, i. 337.) At present, Elmberk Is less cele¬ 
brated for Its beer; but it has some breweries, with 
fabrics of woollen and linen cloth, linen yarn, stockings, * 
shoes, leather, and chemical products, and a brisk trade 
In flax and other agricultural produce. In 1826, it suflbrod 
severely from fire. 

EISENACH, a market town of Central Germany,, 
duchy of Saxe-Welmar-Elsenach, cap. of the principality' 
or prov. of same name, wn a gentle declivity at the con¬ 
fluence of the Nessa wd Horsel, encircled Iv wooded 
hills, 44 m. W. by B. Wmmar, and 91 m. N.B. Fronk- 
fort-on-the-Mayn. Pop., with Its suburbs, 9395. It is 
the principal town in the Tburinglan Forest, and Is well 
built and laid out, paved and well lighted. It has live 
suburbs, with four churches, a handsome market-place, 
in which is the ttucal sesMence, and the new dtlsens* 
academy, estab. 1825; a mint, four hospitals, a- work- 
house, nouse of correction, town4Mll, lymnaalms, 
teachers' seminary, school for forester^i icbools for the 
indigent, and various other public and benevolent Insti¬ 
tutions. Formerly, this was the roost floutwilng of aR 
the manufocturing towns between Lelpilg and Frankfort. 
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tb« oelbMed huOb of Wartburg, to whUA LnCAer 
pMMd hit 10 nooUit duranM. ui^ tho lirtadty arM 
oftteBtodorof Saxenj. Tra?ellmareitlUthowo the 
mm beoeeupled, tho^ the easUe^b. to meat part. In 
a ftate of dm. {Bergkamj Cmmabick, ^.> 

BISLEBBN. a town of the Pnuilan itatee» prov. 
Saxony, dittr. Merteberg, 19 m. W. \n N. Halle, and 85 
m. S.W. by 8. Marburg. Pop. 7,69. It it dtoated on 
elevated ground, near the Btfte, and la divided Into an 
old aikl a new town, the former of which It encircled 
with walls and ditches. It hat several suburbt; an 
ancient castle, formerly the residence ot the counts 
IfantMd % 4 churches; a Protestant gymnasium, and i 
hosplteit; and It the seat of a council for the circle, a 
judicial tmmnal for the circle and town, a board of mines, 
Ac. But it derives its entire celebrity foom its being 
the native place of the great reformer, Martin Luther, 
Aom here on the lOtb of November, 1488; and who 
also died here on Uie 18th of February, 1&46. The 
house in which he was bom, and where he breathed his 
last, was almost wholly destroyed hy fire in 1889. Being 
afterwards rebuilt, it was eonvertra into a gratuitous 
school for poor children, and a teacher’s seminary; the 
captdoak, and other relics of Luther, are preserved m It, 
and shown to visiters; and his bust Is placed over the 
door. In one of the churches of the town is a pulpit, 
firom *whtch be occasionally preached; and here, also, 
are metal busts of himself ana Melancthon. I Aither was 
the son of a miner at Eisleben, and the greater part of 
its Inhab. continue to work In the copper and silver 
mines in its vicinity; but It has also some potash and 
saltpetre focMes, and one of tobacco, besides several 
breweries. (Zedlms Bergkau$^ 4re*> 

EKATERINBBURG, a town m the Russian empire, 
gov. of Perm, near the bottom of the E. declivity of 
the Oural chain, on the Iset, and in the line of the great 
road iMding from Perm to Tobolsk. Pop. (in 1830) 
10,696. It was founded by Peter the Great in 1723, and 
is regularly built and fortified. Besides being the key 
of Sinerla, it Is the cap. of the richest mining district of 
the empire: has a board for the general direction of the 
mines, a mint for the coinage of copper, and extensive 
iron and copper foundries in its immediate vicinity. Its 
Inhab., who consist mostly of bondsmen belon^g to 
the crown and individuals, are almost wholly employed 
in the mines and working metals. 

BKATERIN08LAF, a gov. of European Russia, 
having the sea of Asdff, and the gov. of Taurida on Its S. 
frontier. Area and pop. both doubtful; but Schnitiler 
esthnatesthe former at 96,600 sq. m., and the latter at 
610 ,OOOl Nearly two thirds of the surface consist of a 
vast Itwpe or plain, without trees, and with a thin arid 
soli. Tha portions on this side the Dntepr, liw which 
It to traversed, are the most fertile. Graxing is the prln- 
elpal occupation of the Inhab., who imssess Immense 
numbers of horses, cattle, sheop. hogs, goats, Ac.* The 
breed of sheep has been materially Improved. Bees are 
•bundent I and the silk-worm Is raised in the vidnlty of 
Xarlopool. The pop. consists principally of Kusslaas 
and Coseacks ; but there are several other races, among 
Whom may be menrioned 10,000 German colonists. Prin- 
dbnl lesms, Ekaterlnoslaf, Bokhmont, and Mariopoul. 

BganaliiosLar, the cap. of the above gov., on 
the Onlepr. ImnukUately below the cataracts, lat. 4(fl 
n* 80^ N.,'iong. W E. Pop. 9,000. Catherine 11. 
laid the first stone of this town, in nresence' of tho em¬ 
peror Josmh II., in 1787. It is designed on a laiwe 
oeale, and its Inroad rectangular streets are still very for 
ftwn beteg eompleCely filled up. Exclusive of the gov. 
o9cci, H naa a gymnasium, and some other literary as 
well oi charitable InsUtutions. 

ELBA (the (StkaUa of the Greeks, and the Jioa or 
JDiMt Of the Btrascana and Romans), an Iriand of the 
HettMcnneBa, or rather of the Tyrrhene sea, belonging 
iotaMny, from which it to separated by the stridt ^ 
Blombitto, 7 or 8 m. across, bgtng the largest and most 
bMrtant of these la the posMssion of the grand duchy; 
JSmax lal. 480 48* a^ 4F> 68' N., and hm. Ifio 6* 
too SP E. Shape hraular, but not very unUhe 
Iliht of the letter T, having the upper end towarde the 
B. Leufth, B- to W., 16 m.; breadth^ varying ftmn 8 
toltm.^ dreumference, about 68 m.; area, IMeq.m 
Pop. to 1888,16365. It is covered with mounSninsi a 
eentral ehatn tuns through its whole enteot, the pnn- 
db^spmmte of wliioh, towards- Its W. extremity, le 
SyKiltinbeMt. Granite abounds, especially la the & 

K effrwlAid.aDd it in a great meaaurecoastituftai 
nnmeiont rocky shelves with which the coasts are 
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bristled. Geologically the Island affords no (racM of Cbt 
action of fire. Secondary and tertiary formattons, cal- 
coreons, dumhioaa or magnesian, are plentiftil in the 
W. I on the B. iboiBtlie surfoce to covered with a rediUfh 
vogdable earth, many feet to thickness, and furrowed 
witb fcmigtaotts veins. Iron to every where abundant: 

^ wBiwM.x.m 

besides which, copper, calamine, antimony, alum, ashesCos, 
opal, tourmaline, and various kinds of maride an feund. 
There is no navigable river, but there ore many small 
rivulets mmd fo turn mills; the largest are on theN. side 
of the isumd, where there are also some salt nunehes. 
Climate excellent, the heats being neither excesslte, nor 
of long duration : nor the cold severe. Except In a few 
piurticular localities, Elba is decidedly healthy, ilie ap¬ 
pearance of the Islaud is for from pre^sessiug; and the 
cultivable land to but of very limited extent. Ruins scat- fi 
tered ever the face of the country, wretched hamlets, two 
xnesn villages and one fortress—ttiese, generally speaking,* 
are all that meet the sight on the side of the Inland whl^ 
extends along the channel of Piomblno. The traveller, 
however, finds the scene changed on vlslttog Monte- 
Grosso (In thoN.E.), covered wkb myrtles, rosemary, 
the mastick tree, laurel-thyme, Ac.; and Monte-Giove, 
where the green holm oak, cork tree, huircl, yew, and a 
small number of wild olives, aflbrd an agreeable tepose 
to the eye. The branches of the hills, which stretch to¬ 
wards Lungoiie (S.E.) present only naked rocks, almost 
destitute of verdure. In the centre of the Island the hil¬ 
locks are overspread with olives, mulberries, and vines. 

On the W., the summits and declivities of the moun- 
tatos consist of granitic rocks. Industi^ and tofi render 
fertile the small quantity of earth which is collected at 
their base.’* iBemeaua's Fogage to Elba. pp. 94,96.) 

Though the soil is throughout hilly, and the vegetable 
earth generally shallow, little labour suffices to render it 
productive. Agriculture, however, is nearly confined to 
the lowest hill ranges, and the sheltered valleys between 
them. The corn crop is trifling; at tho begiiinhig of the 
present century De Demeand says it would have hardly 
supplied the wants of the inhab. during ^ part of the 

K ar. Maize and pulse arc grown. The produce of 
X is very small, and hemp is not cultivated: the 
thread that is used is manufactured from the leaves 
of the numerous aloes with which the fields of Lnngone 
are covered. All kinds of fruit trees common to Eu¬ 
rope grow, excepting the apple; but they are generally 
ill cultivated, and their fruit inferior. The vintage 
takes phuse in September. Both white and red wines 
are produced; the former are chiefly for home consump. 
tlon: the latter in small quantity, and good; coitsti- 
tiite a chief article of export. The most esteemed ii 
the iffratffco, obtained from a superior red Afuscadiiu 
grape. The oak, beech, chestnut, poplar, alder, buck- * 
thorn, &c., are amongst the forest trees ; but tlmlwr ill 
for carpenter’s work Is rare, the island affording little 
piore than mere underwood. Pasturage to scarce, and 
cattle few: they consist of asses, some mules, and a few 
stunted horses, oxen, and cows. The number of pigs, 
sheep, and goats to more considerable: but the breeds 
are very inferior. The sea around Elba swarms with 
fish, including tunnies, anchovies, soles, the donzeUhM 
(Ia6rw«jiel£s, Linn.), mullet (muUtu brtrbalua)^ Ac. Of 
these the tunira and mullet are taken in large quantities, 
and from 6,00(f to 6,(X)0 tons of the former are annually 
exported, besides a conslderalile supply of the latter. 

But the chief wealth of Elba is lu its mines of iron 
and salt, which have been wrought from a veisr re¬ 
mote epoch. The principal mine, near the little town 
of Rio, on the E. side of the island, consists of an en¬ 
tire mountain about 630 ft. in height, which, to use 
the words of Pliny, is, tatm ea materia. It snppltm 
iron ores In every known variety; some yfekHng from 
0*75 to 0*85 of* exomlent iron, from which a very good 
steel is obtained. The ancients made many deep exca¬ 
vations and winding gaUerles In this mine; and plck- 
axas, nails, lamps, ana various othwantlque wticles nave 
been from time to time discovered in it. The average 
produce of iron ore from Elba has of lace years been 
newrly 18300 tons a year, worth about 91«. a ton; the 
whole of which to taken to the opposite coast of Tuscaiw 
to be smelted. In 1886 there were 806 minora, rad 60 
carriers miplcqred to conveytag the ore to the place of 
embarkation. The miners won; 6 or 9 hours a day, rad 
are paid 40 lire (about 85f.) a month, 6 par cent, of 
which is deposited for e pension from the government, 
fee themselves or toeir widows. Marine silt if mraiifoo- 
tuved by evsporatlon in four basins, near Porto'Ferrefo. 
About 4,000300 lbs. are produced anoaelly, and nearly 
'No persons emplayed to ttie mraufecture. The other 
bnnohae of Indnatry are principally domestic^ 

Commeree la chiefly limited to tho impoiMon from 
Lughorn and Manaliles of grain, cheese, eaffife, and 
other articles of prime necessity; and the exporty 
ellou of tunny, ealti.lron ore, Vormont ead Alertteo 
wtoee, vtoesur* wd granite There era two towns — 
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Forth FerroJo on the N., and Forto Lutigone on the B. 
coOtC. The former, which li the <»»., If built on a 
penlntula. between which and the main land ia a spacloof 
and good harbour. Pop. about S.OOO. It if fQrtifled; ita 
atreeta, which are wide, clean, and well paved, are rooatlv 
terracei cut out in the rock; bouaea amall, badly dlvidea, 
built of brick, and generally two atoriea high. It la the 
realdence of the governor of the laland and of a military 
commandant, the aeat of a civil and criminal court, and 
contalna twochurchea, with a piiaon, lasoretto, hoapltal, 
and aome aubterraneoua com magaiinea. Porto Lun- 
gone, with l.&OO inhab., baa a tolerable harbour, and ia 
well Ibnified and difficult of acceaa. The ordinary food 
of the pop. conaiata of dried pulae, cheeae, bacon, amoked 
proviafona, coarae^read, frem fiah, and a few vegetablea; 
fteah meat and white wine are uaed only on oolydiwa. 
Their houaea and ftirniture are equallv almple and aofld. 
Bowla. ulne-plna, quolta, tennia, and firing at a mark, are 
the chief aporta of the men; there ia not much gaiety 
'exhibited lu the amusementa of the laland generally. 
Robbery la rare, murder atlll more ao; the number of 
patmera Inconaiderable. 

The Etruacana, Phociana, Carthaginiana, and Komana 
auoceaalvely poaaeaaed Elba; in the middle agea it waa 
aubject to the Saracenf, Piaana, Genoeae, Luccheae, the 
counta of Plorahlno, Oralnl, ftc. In the 16th century 
It waa ravaged by Barburoaaa, and aocm afterwarda fell to 
the crown of Nanlea. Under the French empire it 
formed part of the Kingdom of Etruria; but ita chief his¬ 
torical lutereat ia derived from ita having been the resi¬ 
dence and empire of Napoleon from the M of May, 1814, 
to the a6th of Feb., 1815. During this abort period a 
rood waa opened between the two principal tow'ns, trade 
revived, and a new sera scorned to have opened for Elba. 
iDe Bemeaudf Voyage to the Isle qf Elba; Serristori, 
Statisttca; Bowrirtg, Report on Tuscany.) 

ELBE (an. AlhtSyJlwmen indy turn et notum oUm^ 
Tacit. Germ. (41.), a large and important river of 
Europe, through the central part of which It flows, gene- j 
rally lu a N.W, direction from Bohemia to the German 
Ocean. Its total length Is about 720 m.. during which 
course it passes through Austria, Saxony, Prussia, | 
Anhalt-Dessaii, Hanover, Mecklenburg, Denmark, and i 
Hamburg. Its j)riiicipal affluents are —on tlie IcilC, the ! 
Moldau, Eger, Mulda, Saale, Ohre, letze, Pimenau, and , 
Gate; and on the right, the Iser, Schwarz Elstnr, and i 
Havel, with the Spree. Dresden, Meissen, Torgau, I 
Mag^burg, Li^utsen, Lauenburg, Harbiirg, and Ham¬ 
burg, axe situated upon Its banks. It orlgimites in 
Boverai streams on the S. aide of the Schneekoppe 
(Snoio-cap), one of the Riesengeblrgc chain in the circ. I 
of Bldscbow In Bohemia, about 4,401) ft* above the level ! 
of the sea. At first its direction is E., next S.: at Par- ■ 
dubltz it turns W., and at Kolln N.W., from which 
direction it does not afterward greatly vary. After leav- ; 
Ing Torgau it runs for the most part througli a flat , 
country. Near Koiiiggratz, about 40 m. from its source, 
Ita elevation above the sea is only 6.58 ft, at Melnik 454 ft.; | 
at Schandau 341 ft., at Dresden 279 ft., at Magdeburg i 
186 ft., and at Artieburg (Brandenburg) 176 ft. only. 
Above Melnik It is navigable for only small craft, but • 
vessels of 1,500 centners burden may come up to that 
town. Its volume receives a considerable augmentation 

a r the union of the Moldau; and when it enters Saxony 
e Elbe is upwards-of 3.50 ft. in width. Between Ham¬ 
burg uid Harburg it ia divided into several arms, in- 
clonng some large islands; but these soon afterwarda 
reunite, and the river proceeds in an undivided stream 
to its mouth. Its aestuary, opposite Cuxliavon, 12 m. 
wide, is encumbered with sand banks, which render 
Ita navigation difficult; but ships drawing 14 ft. water 
eome up to Hamburg at all times, and those drawing 
IB ft. emne up safely at spring tides. 

The bridges across tlie Elbe are numerous above Tor- 
gau; but below that town communication between the 
oppMte bonks takes place by means of ferries only. It 
la connected by the Finow and Frederick William 
within the Prussian dam. with the Oder and the 
Vistula, and by that of Steknlts with the Trave ^ear 
Lubedt: while, by means of the railroad between Bud. 
weU on the Moldau and Linz, it haa been pla(^ in 
communication with the Danube; and besides this, it 
will shortly be connected with the Danube by means of 
the Bavarian canal, now In the course of being excavated. 
{Sea«iiM,p.808.) 

In a conunercU point of view, the Elbe ia a river of 
the highest importance, being the channel br which the ' 
countries of N.W. and central (kntnany, from Ham- 
burg to the R. parts of Bohemia, export their surplus | 
products, and r eceiv e those they import from abroad, i 
By the treaty of 1815 it was provided that ito uavigatlun ' 
should he free throughout its whole course. But the 
gov e r nflw nta through whose dominions the river flows I 
nave eomrlved to evade this provision, and a series of 
veaatloas toUs and heavy duties are imposed on foreign 
merchandise passing upward. Prussia obUges the trans¬ 
fer It Magdeburg of ail goods (excepting miU-atooes 
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and eartheuward) passing downward, to her own vessels. 
{Mngl^. OrograpMe de rEwrepes Sergkmuj B. 


ELBERFBLD and BARMEN, two contiguous towns 
of Rhenish Prussia, drc. Rlberfeld, dlstr. Ousseldorf, 
forming one municipal body, and oonstltutiug the most 
important manufacturing community In the Prussian do. 
minions. They are situated in the valley of the W<ip- 
per, on the M. side of the river, and form, in fiset, one 
town i 15 m. E. by N. Dussetdorf, and 23* m. N.N.E. 
Cologne; lat. 61<» 16* N., long. ar IF' B. United 

S ip. 65,745 (Bergkaust 1839), of which Barmen has ra- 
er the largest proportion. Elberfeld, which has risen 
to its present extent and importance almost wholly 
within the present century, is not regularly built, but 
it contains some good bouses, most of which have gar¬ 
dens attached to them. It is the seat of the council for the 
circle, of the Judicial and police courts, a commercial 
tribunal, and a board of taxation, and haa 3 Protestant 
churches, a R. Cath. church, gymnasium, citizens* and com* 
merclal schools, a school ofindustry, numerous element¬ 
ary schools, a town-hall, exchange, theatre, general hos¬ 
pital, 2 orphan asylums, 8 workhouses, a mont~derpM^, 
founded in 1821, and a children's savings' bank, esta¬ 
blished in 1822. There are several casAtos, or club-houses, 
and a new promenade has been laid out. In the winter 
there are frequent balls and concerts. Its principal 
manufactures are silk, which in the circle employ about 
6,000 looms; with cotton and linen fabrics, linen and cot¬ 
ton thread, velvet, lace, ribands, with establishments for 
calico printing, Ac. In the cotton factories many steam 
engines are employed, and there are numerous water-iniUs 
and establishments for tlie bleaching of linen. But the 
most celebrated of the Elberfeld factories are those appro- 

I iriated to thc-dyelng of Turkey red. In this art, whether 
t be owing to the air or the water, or to some peculiar pro¬ 
cess or mystery, the dyers of ElbelYeld have attained to 
unrivalled excellence; and notwltlistandingall our efforts 
at rivalry, our colours are ncithe* so lusting nor brilliant 
as theirs. So much so is this the case, that considerable 
quantities of yarn arc annually exported from Glasgow 
and otitur places in tlie United Kingdom to bo dyed at 
Elberfeld, and are again imported to be wrougnt up. 
Elberfeld is the scat of the lUionish Foreign Trade 
Company, the German-American Mining Union, the 
Uiicnisli Prison-Society, a Bible and a scientific society, 
and many benevolent institutions, a genorid fire and life 
insurance office, &c. 

Barmen is a long straggling town, formed by the union 
of several villages. It has 4 churches, one of which, 
erected in 1830, for tlic use of the II. Cath. pop., was li¬ 
berally contributed to by the Protestants; a high school, 
a deaf and dumli asylum, exchange, 2 discount banks, a 
police court, and a commercial tribunal. Its manufac¬ 
tures are nearly the same as those of Elberfeld, with 
the addition of steel and plated articles, hardware, che¬ 
mical products, and earthenware. Along the banks of 
the river are some extensive meadow grounds, used for 
bleaching linen, which branch of industry contributed 
greatly to tiie rise of'both towns. Numerous kitchen 
gardens surrouud Barmen, the cultivation of which oc¬ 
cupies many individuals. The road through the valley of 
the Wiipper, for a distance of perhaps 6 m. adjacent to 
thosqilowns, is lined on either side with mills, metories, 
and habitations; this lieing the most populous os well as 
the most industrious district of the Prussian monarchy. 
It is estimated that altogether nearly 16,000 hands are 
employed in manufactures in and near Elberfeld and 
Barmen, and that the value of the manufactured goods 
annually amounts to 12,000,000 or 14 J)00,000 rix-dollars, 
or from ],800,000f. to 2,100,000/. Wages^owing to the 
increasing demand for labour, are high at Elberfeld, and 
the working classes are comparatively well off. Mr. 
Symmons mentions that in tlie dye-works men earn 
about 12s. a week for tlie flrst-clOss work, and fls. Id. for 
the second class. Weavers earn from 8s. 6r/. to 16s. a week, 
and in some rare Instances as much as 3s. 4d. a day.^ 
(ZedUtZf Der/*reussisrheS/aa/,iU. 427—429.; Berghmu/ 
Symmons's Arts and Artixans^ JI(C. p. 78.) 

BLBEUF, a town of France, dep. Seine IniSrleure, 
cap. cant., on the Seine, a trUmtefif ^ which Intersecu 
it, 11 m. S. by W. Rouen, and,about the same distance 
N.W. Ixmviers. Pop. (1886) 13,076. It is generally iU 
built and ill paved, but it possesses a tolerably ipiod 

a uare, and some handsome buildings. It has no public 
iflees worthy of notice except 2 churches, one of which 
has some stained glass, presented by the cloth manufac¬ 
turers of the town in 1466, exhibiting a curious embleni. 
atical device indicative of their promshm. Elbeuf has 
been long celebrated for Its woollen manufactures,'aiid is 
at the present moment the prinripal teat of that branch 
of industry in France. In 1787, Elbcnf produced about 
18,(X)0 pieces of cloth yearly; in 1814, the quantity 
had increased to from fe,000 to 2.5,000 nieces; and In 
1834, the produce was estimated at from 60.000 to TOfitB 
pieces of 40 ells (aunes) each, of the value of about 
50,000,000 fr., or afiOOfiOOl. sterling. The total amount 
51 C 2 
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of eMlfeal TTtnl In Hm oifiMtihnirmi 

wM^ibon tlfo iii|ipoMdtl5rabout SjSomikndl. 
wool warn annoaUf OODtooMd In the inanuflwturo. and 
that atMMt 10,000 men, woman, $pd diUdiw weia am- 
in tha dUBnont dapartm^ of tte 
not of thmamanjbalonged to the nwrpondiM dlit^s, 
and raturnad from town at night to lodjmgi In tha 
oountiy. •• The worhtog claMOt of Eltenf a^oj. In go- 
naral, aanr ofarciimataaoat s thaf hara always Ut^ hap- 

S y, tor two vary powarful reasim: tha first, becaiua 
} maoulhctiirars ara constantly In thair workshops, 
work thamsalras with their workmen, know their wanu, 
and idantiiy thamsalras with all that bappehs to them 
tor good or evil i tha second, becansatlto price of wearing 
varies raiy little, tha proportion batwden times of pros- 
porlty ana times of distress being 00 per cent, at most on 
tlie amount of wages, and that only In certain departments. 
The work-people are divided into 8 classes; the adults, 
the day labourers, and the weavers. The adults receive 
a sala^ which varies according to their age, strength, 
and Intelltgeifce, from 76 c. to 1 fr. 60 c.; largest nunmer 
receive the average of 1 fr. 10 c. Young men from 10 to 
18 years cd* age are classed as adults; children from 9 to 
10 gain 60c. to 76 c. per day. The d^ labourers, taken at 
large from 18 years to 60, are paid from 1 fr. 60 c. to 0 fr. 

■ per day, Ifr. 76 c. being the average; this class is but little 
Intelligmt. The weaver gains from 0 fr. to 8 fr. per day, 
the ordlnaiy average being 0 fr. 60 c. The women re. 
celve frmn 75 c. toTfr. per day. The young girls from 
9 to 16 years old earn from 60 c. to 80 c. The aay*f work 
begins at 6 in tha summer, and ends at 8 In the evening; 
hiuf an hour for breakfast, and an hour for dinner. In 
winter they work from 7 to 10 hours. There are In Kl- 
bouf a gratuitous school of mutual Instruction for boys, 
a gratuitous Institution for girls, an Infant school, ana a 
gratuitous Sundsy school for the adult workmen; and 
independently of these publle Institutions, there are a 
niuimer of private schools." {Later from the Mayor 
of Etbee^t In Step, of Hood-loom fVeavert, 1H39.) 
M. VUlerrod states that, oompai^ with the work¬ 
people of Booen, those or Elbeuf aro much the more 
correct to their morals and habits. They are, he says, 
for the most part industrious and economical; and many 
of them are supposed to have saved a certain portion 
of their earnings, especially those who live out of town. 

Blbcnif is said to have existed in the 9th century, but Its 
origin Is uncertain. Itoring the administration of Col¬ 
bert, Its manufactures were in a comparatively flourishing 
state I but they suflbred severely by the revocation of 
the edict of Mantes. At the beginning of the 18th cen¬ 
tury, its manutocturers had begun to establish com¬ 
mercial relations with Spain and Italy; and it now has 
a direct trade not only with those countries, bat with 
America, Germany, and the Levant. {ViUermi^ Etat 
JPgvstouc el Moral dee Ouorierit ^c.; Eneye. det Gens du 
Monde*) 

BLBiNO, a town of Prussia, prov. Prussia, cap. drc. 
on the ElUng, about 6 m. from where It flows Into the 
S.W. angle of the Frisehe Half, gl in. S.E. by E. Dan- 
ilg, and 68 m. 8.W. Kfinigsberg; lat. 640 S' 20" N.. 
long. 190 22* B. P^. 18,726. (Beta^ous.) It U divided 
into toe old town, new town, and suburbs, part of which 
are endoted, together with the old and new town, w^In 
a line of fortifications. The ramparts and walVare 
lofly, flanked with towers, and surrounded with,ditches, 
but they have not been in a state of effleiene defence 
otoce 17^. The town Is entered by 7 gates. The new 
town ti wdl built, but it Is quite otherwise with the <dd 
town. Blb^ Is well lighted; It has a Catholic and 9 
Protestant churches, a synagogue, a gymnasium with a 
llbraiw, 6 hospitals, an orphan and other asylums, a con¬ 
vent nr old women, a bouse of industry, established by 
an BngHihiaan naniw Cowle, to which 400 children are 
edneated, and numerous schools for both sexes, and all 
dassat; eddeation among the poor having made great 
.nrogrela to this toim. It Is also the seat of a council, 
a iudldal court foriho drde, and a municipal tribunal. 
It has a garrison, a bank, exchange, fire assurance 
office, numerous wsrehouses, prtodpally in one of Its 
suburbs, andminy sngsr refineries, with pearl-ash, vitriol, 
tabasco, ttneo, sail-doth, oil, starch, soap, chicory, and 
otoar flMtorles, to soma of which large steam engines are 
atoptoyed. Tha trade of Elbtng is extensive: Its exports 
eo nsl st chiefly of com, timber and staves, hemp and flax, 
tolbnrodneaof itt own manufactures, foathers, fiorsa-halr, 
wmL frnlt, huttar, natothraad, frc. The Kratohl canal 
aouMcts Bnint wito tha Mogat. Tha FMseha Hair Is 
taoahallow toba navigated by vassdsof any oonsidarable 
bindan, so tost tha trade of the town by sea has to bo 
csunrlod'on, by means of small vassda or lighters, through 
PIBan at the mouth of tha Friseba Haff. About 86 ships, 
baddai rhrer prato bdong to merchants of the town. 
Itote was fomsdad about 1287, and beeama afterwards 
oat too Hansa Towns. It was united to the Prusstas 
».toim,(ZedUlh(,DaPtvmsslsekeStaal,i*47^74t 
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BLCHE (an. JUeOt • town of Spain, prov. yalaDci% 
near tha left bank ar the Eld^ to a pUn alm^ entlrdy 
covered with palm trees, 16m. W.S.W. Allcant,and8m. 
W. from toe Msditarraiiaan. Fop.,indiidingtliatoftha 
suburbofSL Jofan,21M. (EMbnio.) It is turrouiided 
by want, has some imod streets and squares, and6 public 
fountains, but of toate one only has potable water; 8 
par. churches, tha prtodpal of which Is a flna building, 
with a malesdc dense; 8 convents; a magnifleent oGl 
castle, hdonging to the Duke of Arcos, on whose estate 
tha town is built; a barrack for cavalry; 8 primary 
sdiools, and a grammar-school. It has manufactures of 
coarse linens and cottons; 10 flour-mills; with distil 
lerios, tanneries, Ac. 

Elche might, with propriety, be etfed the "dty of 
dates," bdng every where surrounded by plantations of 
palms. '* It may," says Mr. IngUi," be calM a flourishing 
city. Besides Its large produce of dates, the oountry 
round abounds in barilla, that exported from AUcant 
being chiefly raised to the vicinity of Ekhc. A great 
proportion of the dates imported into England os the 
produce of Barbary, are from this city. The wages of 
field labour here are 3 or 4 reals; and every thing is pro¬ 
portionally cheap: barley bread, which is much used in 
this neighbourhood, is sold at 2 quartora, less than 1 far¬ 
thing per lb.! Elche haa also the important advantage of 
being less overrun with priests and friars than most 
other Spanish towns." (11. 227.) Elche Is the native 
country of Don George Juan, a distinguished mathema¬ 
tician and natural philosopher, the companion of Ulloa, 
to the commission sent to Peru, towards the middle of 
last century, by the French and Spanito governments, 
for the measurement of a degree of the earth's surface. 
Elche was recovered from the Moors In 1868. 

KLCHINOEN, a small village of Bavaria, on the N. 
bank of the Danube, about 7 m. N.W. Ulm. This vil¬ 
lage was the scene of an obstinate engagement between 
the Frmicb, under Marshal Ney, and the Austrians, on 
the 14th of Oct., 1806: the former at length succeeded to 
carrying the bridge and position of ElcMngen, and by 
this success contributed materially to the capture of 
Ulm, which, three d»s after, surrendered to Miqiolcon. 
Ney was rewarded lor his gallantry on this occasion 
with the title of Duke of Elcnlngen. 

ELEPHANT A, a small Island on theW. coast of 
Hindostan, presid. Bombay, prov. Aurangabad, on the 
E. side of the harbour of Bombay. It Is about 6 m. to 
drcuraference, and consists of two long hills and a narrow 
valley between them. It is named Oorapori by the 
Hindoos: the Portuguese gave ft the name of Elephanta, 
from a colossal elephant, about three times the natural 
sise, hewn out of the solid rock, and standing about |m. 
from the landing-place, but which has now almost en¬ 
tirely fallen to d^y. A gentleman who visited the 
Island in 1886, reports, that only three legs and a part of 
the fourth were then remaining. This island Is cele¬ 
brated for some remarkable cave-temples, so many of 
whidi exist on the W. side of India. In the fkce of a 
hill, about 6 m. from the landing-place, is the first cave; 
little of whkh, however, iwpears to have been completed. 
About I m. farther, Is the great cave, an excavation 
1301 ft. from N. to S., by 188 ft. from B. to W.; Its 
celling flat, varying from 16 to 17| ft. in height, and sup¬ 
ported by 26 pillars and 16 pilasters. It has three en¬ 
trances, —on the M., E., and W.; the front of each con¬ 
sisting of 2 pillars and 2 pilasters; but the N. front Is the 

fi rlDciw, and directly focet the reraarkalde triad or 
iree-headed figure.—th8 principal object within the 
temple. This Is a gigaDtlc-bust, 16 ft. high, composed of 
three colossal heads; the front foce having a pladd and 
agreeable physiognomy; that on the left being to all ap¬ 
pearance a female, and Mso mild looking; bntthaf on the 
right, according to most trivellcrs, having a rmulsive 
aspect. The latter, as well as the front nee, has the 
third eye to the forehead, so characteristic of Siva. In¬ 
deed, In the opinion of the best authorities (see ErsHne^ 
to Trans*oflhe Bomhau Lit. Soe. 1.; ^kes.'ko Joum, qf 
ike Asian. &ic. v. Bl-M., Ac.), the whole three-headed 
fifrare relates to Siva only, and not to a trinity of Brahma, 
Vtihnn, and Siva, as has sometimes been imagined. Si¬ 
milar busts oboufid in the Brahmlnlcal caves at Ellora 
(which see) npropriated to the worship of Siva. This 
figure has origlnslly had 6 arms, each of the hands of 
which held some oMect: but all are now greatly mutl. 
latiM** Tha niches on either side the triad are of eon- 
sldar^e sIse, and crowded with figures, among which, aa 
well aa in tha other compartments araund toe temple, 
Brahma, Vishnu, Paravatl, Kartlk, Gonesa, and otoar 
Hindoo dlvlnltias, may he recognised, but always In a 
condition Inforior to Siva. On either sida of the prin¬ 
cipal fifura Is a small dark Chamber, probably andeDtly 
davotM to toe use of toe Brahmins; and there are three 

* fri«lie«mipaBdlBglri8diatBllMa.mntorwldchs#p«ftct, 
tha hands af tha friainigsn contain a nssiy and a aoCaa-nut, at 
nMi]afkhandaaa,aloakABaidaisaad|Min^ bnuht and orthatighl 
handonc^dMiandawSwds r i y t ili . lhamakaalonalsBBWosn* 
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nparatfl mietiiMrlat within the temple, eedi coBtalaiiit e 
flenre of the Umgam, The eoltumu and other portiona 
or thia care are ornamented in a moat elaborate'manner, 
.and. altogether, the temple within preaenta an Impoalim 
aiqwarance. From aome cauae. howerer. it la not much 
nuquented by pllgrlma: aeferai of Ita pillara have been 
thrown down; it la in part mouldering aw» with damp, 
and becoming choked with earth; and, onm aome dT- 
tectoal meant be apeedily taken for Ita preaervathm. it 
will in a few yeara be in a atate of irreparable decay. 
{Erskinet in Bombaif Tram, { dlydea, Asiai. Be$,s Qriad- 
VieufMf Haber, 

XLEPHANTINU', the Imt of the terger lalanda, at 
the extremity of the cataracta of the Mile, tanmediatdy 
oppoalte to Aaiouan. near the S. boundaiy of Egypt $ 
lat. 20° 5' 3" M.. long. dSO M' 49*' E. Plac^ at the 
threahtild of the klngdi^. Elephantlnd haa been Juatly 
called the key of Enpt, and claima aome importance aa 
a military poat. Under Paammetlcua It contained an 
Bgyptivt garrlaon, to protect the country from the in* 
roacU of the Bthl<^dana. Herodotua (Euieryie, 9 90.) 
found it occupied with Perilan troopa; and in Strabo'a 
time, the Romana had three cohorta there, to guard 
what Tacitua haa expreaaiveW called the Clamtra Ro^ 
numi imperii, {StrabOt Ub. U, i Tbeit, Atmal,, lib. 3. 
9 01 .) 

The baae or kernel of the ialand ia a granite rock, co¬ 
vered with the rich alluvial toil brought down by the 
river; and to prevent thia from being again waahed 
away, it haa been protected by quaya, which have been 
repmred from time to time, ao that it la Impoailble to fix 
the epoch of their firat conatruction. The rlchneaa of 
ita aoil admita of the ialand being cultivated in every 
part; and though it be leaa than 1 m. in ienath, and not 
I m. broad, It preaenta a verdure and fertility equal to 
the flneat apota of Egypt, and forma a refreahing con¬ 
trast to the aterlllty to which, for many mllea round, be¬ 
yond the banka of the Mile, the country ia doomed. 
Hence, the Arab name for Elephantind, la DJexiret cf- 
Ckitf, ** the islet of flowers.*' The S. extremity of the 
ialand only ia rocky and elevated, and the bare rock 
comes down to the edge of the river; but the rest of it ia 
covered with shrubs, groups of palms, mulberry gardens, 
acacias, dates, and aycunores interspersed amongst 
human habitations, mills, canals, and the ruins of tero- 
ilea. {RiUer't Aflrioat 8d division, 9 36.; Rickard$on*9 
ravels, 

The wreck of the ancient town forms a sort of plateau, 
and gives to the island its greatest elevation. Here, till 
recently, wereihe remains of two temples, one dedi¬ 
cated to Cnouphia by the pharaoh Aroenophls HI.; and 
cne dedicated to a triad consisting of Cnouphia. Sate, 
and Anouke, the latter being of the age of Alexander, 
son of Alexander the Hreat. But we regret to say that 
these interesting ruins no longer exist, having been 
barbarously demolished in order to employ the stones in 
building barracks and warehouses at Assouan. In the 
quay ChampoUion found fragments of edifices that had 
been constructed by the pharaohs Moeris, Mandouel, and 
Rhamscs the Great, or Sesoitris. (Lcttrcs de VEgffpU, 

^ The most interesting part of Elephantinfi is its quar¬ 
ries. These ftimlshed. in the reign of Amasis, one of 
the greatest marvels Herodotus (EtOene, 9 175.) saw 
at Sals.~a single block of granite, out of which was cut 
an entire temple. Mo fewer than 3,000 men are said to 
have been occupied during three years in transporting 
this huge monolithic edifice down the Mile to lU des¬ 
tination. The quarry aflbrds ample proofli of the me¬ 
chanical skill and pmlent labour of uie andents. Im¬ 
mense columns have been evidently cut out of the solid 
rock in one mass. The marks of the workman’s chisel 
and wedge are as fresh as If they had been imprinted 
yesterday.and the tracks of carriage wheels are equally 
distinct. Some sculptures are merely blocked out. while 
others appear in a more advanced stage, and a targe 
sarcophagus is two thlrda cut out of the ro^ 

Besides the remains of Egyptian architecture, others 
have been fbund which would appear to belong to the 
Roasans, particularly a large wsill to the 8. Another, 
from 40 to 45 ft. high, and 609 ft. long, of a convex con¬ 
struction, bad a Milometer fixed In It, which, there can 
be little doubt, was the one mentioned ^ Strabo nib. 
xviL). ChampoUion, however, says nothing of the Milo¬ 
meter ; and it may, perhaps, have been destn^ as well 
as the remains of me tempos. Over the ruins of the an¬ 
cient townareatrewedmanyflnmments of pottery, among 
which other memorials of the Romans have bera found, 
consistiog of tokens or coins of red earthenware, having 
Che name Antoniue inscribed on them in a Gred; run¬ 
ning hand, (ildter, lb.; Jowetfe Glrfrffrm Researdies, 
p. Ctwifer’s Bamt, il 191-198., #c.) 

ElsMantlnd is inhabitod by MuMans^who are said to 
M Und and hospitable to strangers. The women are 
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ELGIN, a royal bor.'and market town of Scodand, 
CO. BIgla dr Mormr, on the Lossle, 5m. from Its Influx 
into tbe sea- at I^srieknouth, IV m. M. Edinburg, 
and 59 M.W. Aberdeen. The sttnathm of dm town ii 
very agiwaable; having the LtOf Hill, a beautiftil ver¬ 
dant mount on the w., and the Quarrywuod Hill on 
the E., clothed with wood to the summit. Top, In 1681, 
4,498 ;Jnbab. houses, 784. Pop. of town and parish in 
1881,6,180; beiM 8,834 females, and 8,866 males. 

Tbe town condsts of oo» street, aboutamlle ih length, 
with afow small streets Intersecting it at various distances 
The principal street Is handsome, well jMved, and so wide 
that a fine new Church, recently buflt, stands in the 
middle of it, on the site of an old church, called St. Giles. 
This new church, which has a richly oniamebted 
cupola 112 feet high, and a spacious Doric portico. Is 
one of the most mstingulsbeo of the numerous puUie 
buildings which Elglii contains. Orgy's Hospital 
(founded in 1819 for the reception of the sldi poor of 
tbe town and county of Elgin), a building of two stories, 
of Grecian architecture, with a projectiag portico of 
four Doric columns, and the centre crowned with a 
dome, stands on a rising ground at tbe Vi, end of tbe 
town, and forms a beautinil temilnatlon of the High 
Street. At the opposite end of the town stands me 
Elgin Institution, a quadrangular building ot Grecian 
architecture, founded oy the late General Anderson, ibr 
the education Of youth, and the sum>ort of old ago. 
This institution, which cost 19,00Qf. ^s founder havuig 
bequeathed 70,000f. altogether for the charity), is cal¬ 
culated to contain 10 aged and indigent persons, and 60 
children, and to aflbrd gratuitous education for about 
830 children belonging to the town and parish. The 
other public buildings are the academy, assembly rooms, 
Trinity Lodge rooms. Jail and court-nouse, and chapels 
belonging respectively to the Episcopalians, the United 
Associate Synod (two), the Independents, and the Rmnon 
Catholics. But Elgin, which was the seat of tbe bishqps of 
Moray, is principally celebrated for the ruins of fts cathe¬ 
dral, one of the most magnificent in the kingdom. It was 
built in 1834, the cathedral establishment havhig been 
transplanted at that time (tom Spynle to Elgin. The 
original structure (with other sacred buildings, and no 
small portion of the town) was burned in 1890 by the 
Earl of Buchan, youngest son of Robert 11., known by 
the name of the ** Wolf of Badenoch." It was rebuilt 
by the bishops of Moray, in the form of a Fassion or 
Jerusalem cross, having 5 towers, one at each end, and 
one in the centre. The length of the building was 364 
feet; the breadth of the traverse 114; while we height 
of the centre tower* was 198. The cathedral was un¬ 
roofed ill 15C8, by order of the Regent Morton, for the 
sake of its lead; and this venerable specimen of ardil- 
tecture and sculpture has since been allowed to fall into 
decay. The great centre tower fell In 1711. But the 
chapter-house, tbe turrets and walls of tbe east choir, 
and the towers on the west, are still remaining. Of the 
walls of tlie nave and traverse only a few fragments 
remain. Steps have recently been taken by the barmis 
of exchequer in Scotland to prevent any further dil^i- 
dalion. A college was attached to the cathedral, and 
contained not only the church and grave-yard, but also 
the bishop’s house, and those of 88 canons. The eastern 
gateway, and part of the wall, are still standing. The 
ruira of a convent of Greyfriars, settled here ^ Alex¬ 
ander II. in 1834, are still to be traced S. of the town. 
Of the convent of the Observotines, established here 
in 1479, no remains can now be seen. A Maison Dieu, 
or religious hospital, once stood on the site now occu¬ 
pied by the Elpn Institution. {Keith's Scot, Bishops^ 
& RuuelL Edin., 1834, pp. 138.141, 142. 444.456.) 

In addluon to the two charitable institutions already 
mentioned (Grey's and Anderson’s), there are eight 
other charitable endowments of a subordinate, order, 
most of them old. One of them is Grey’s charity (the 
founder of the hospital), for the support of reputed old 
maids of the town of Elgin, with fends amounting to 
S,00Qf. The seven Incorporated trades, and tbe guildiyr 
are each, in one respect, of the nature of provident 
Institutions. The average number of poor on the roll 
Is 160; but there is no lew assessment. 

The academy, which Is partly endowed, and portly 
supported from the town’s frmds, contains three separate 
schools, and has long been a distinguished seminary. 
Ttoe are no fewer than ten schools in Uie town. 
There is a subscription and other libraries, as also a 
reading-room; with numerous benevolent and rellgloiie 
societies. 

There are no manufoctures, if we except a tannery 
and a brewery. There are two distilleries In tbe 
neighbourhood. Tbe town bos ten Ikirs yearly for 
live stock, and a weekly market for grain and other 
agricultural produce. It has, also, two printing presses, 
and a weekly newspaper. There are no fewer than five 
bruicb banks in the town, and a savings* bank. 


Bl^n can boast of grate antiquity. - In the 18th c .. 
tury It was a considerable town, with a royal castle 
SC 3 
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rfh yi Ha Ml Uw lM«]r Hitt. The Mrllwt ehwter of 
IB 19M. U ubIIm with O^len, 
MBl^ fmrtiMid, KlatoffB, jnd Inyorary, In MiuUng • 
MnbMto^H.ora. and. In I88M0. bad24Sfn^ 
tamd votora, tadodlng Biabop Mm.aainall aubi^ on 
tbn nppoalte bank of the In pn^lah M Mew 

flaenle. (MeieV MM. of Moroni New SiaUet. Afiomni 
pfieoUmid, \ Elgin t Momndarg Eelmrm i Ckamben^s 
Oemeueer. 

KL JBtf. See Tvaoava. ^ . 

ELOHA. or BLLORA (EAirw>, n Tillage of Hindoa- 
tan. dom. of the Niaam, nroT. Auningabad, fo about lat. 
190 K., and 1^. 70^ ST S.; celebrated for aome 

rematbable cave templet, exearated in the aoUd rock, 
about 1 m. to the E., which in magnitude andjperfoction 
of execiulon. anrpaaa all other atructurea of the kind in 
India. The aite of theae curloua monumenta of art la 
a creacenUahaped hlU, of moderate deyatlon, the con¬ 
cavity of which fhoea w. or K. W. Ita conatltuent rocka 
are cnlefly baaalt, a hard veticular rock, and a rock of a 
looae, mrlt^, abaorbent, and crumbling nature, inter- 
aperaM with velna of quarta, alUceoua atone, blood-atone, 
arc. The cavea are cut in the W. alope or concavity of 
the hill above mentioned, extending, with Intervala of 
varloua length between them, for about 1 m. from one 
extremity to the other. They may be divided into three 
groupa: the M.. which appear to have belonged to the 
Jain aect, alnce the purely Buddhlc aculpturea and em- 
lilema In them are Intermixed with many Brahminlcal 
onea; the central, which are by far the moat numerous, 
and are aolely Brahminlcal t and the 8 ., which are' as 
decidedly Buddhlc. Beginning at the N. extremity, a 
few hundred yards up the hill, cut in a mural rock of 
Mack basalt, is what is called the Parimautht a colossal 
figure of Buddh, 10 ft. high, apparently In a trlumiihal 
car, ahd seated on the folds or a large snake, whose 
seven heads form his canopy. Six attendant figures 
surround this statue, over which a handsome stone 
porch was erected about a century since. This idol is 
still held in much reverence by the Jains, many of whom 
make an annual pilgrimage thither. About 200 ynnls 
below this Idol is what is culled the Jwira Subbah, or 
** Court of Indra,’* a temple consisting of three caves, 
opening one into another, and situated beliind an area 
cut out of the rock, in u’hich stand an elaborately sculp¬ 
tured pagoda, a handsome obelisk, and the figure of an 
elephant. The front of this tcmiile Is in many parts 
covered with sculptures in relief; and at the extremities 
of the verandah before it are two figures, a male and a fe¬ 
male, the former seated on a couchant elephant, and the 
.latter on a lion, 'i'hese figures have been generally 
called Indra and Inderanee; but Col. Sykes contends 
that they represent the prince and his consort who 
founded this temple. (Sec Jmm. qf the Asiat. Soe.qf 
Eeneat, vl. (1837), 1038, &c.) The caves consist of two 
stories each; but the lower stories arc greatly injured 
damp, and partially choked up with eartn. The 
three chambers on ttie story above vary from about 6 l> to 
70 ft. in length, by nearly us much in breadth, and from 
IS to 16 ft. In height, ana their ceilings arc supported by 
numerous pillars and pilasters. Each contsdns a colossal 
figure of Buddh, similar to that alroauiy descritied ; and 
In the first and second chambers there are figures of 
other personages. The compartments round the sails 
of each of these rooms contain figures of Buddli, in 
various attitudes, some standing and some sitting: the 
attendants are riding on elephants, tigers, and bulls.” 
(Sgke»,y None of these caves has any cells oiaening 
mm it, which appendages are almost universally found 
In temples strictly Buddluc. About 40 or 60 paces fkr- 
ther to the E. there Is a fourth cave, and still l&rther on, 
another; but both are much choked up with earth. 

The Ant of the series of Brahminlcal temples, pro. 
reeding ftom the W., Is about 200 yards distant from the 
latter, and entitled Doamar Leyna^ ”the Nuptial Pa- 
laoe.** This Is the most extensive chamlier of all, under 
gne roof* it it 186 ft. in length, by 160 ft. brood; Its 
ceiling averages 19 ft. In height, and is siipjiorted by 28 
pillars and 90 pilasters. The entrance to inis excavation 
IS through a passage cut In the solid rock, 100 ft. long by 
8 ft. breid. On the left-hand side of the W. entrance Is 
an eight-armed flj^re of a revengefol character, repre¬ 
senting Siva in one of his forms; on the right are 
ifiva and Parvati together In a heaven, which llawun 
(the Hkidoo Sriareut), a figure with numerous heads 
and anal, is endeavouring to shake. Ac tiie end of 
the eeiitral colonnade Is a square sanctuary, entered 
hy lipvr doors, each guarded by two gigantic figures, 
M fl. 8 In. in height, and containing the /fogooi, which 
emlitam\s (bond In nearly all the second group of caves 
at Ellora. There are numerous small caves, all of which 
art eonsidared to have been devoted to the worship of 
Siva: la the firqnt of each there is a bust of the cMe- 
braled triad, a mutilated specimen of which exists at 
Blephanta. {See Bi.BniaifTA.) Over the door of one 
casre is the tnulte of Luxtmee, attended by elmhanis \ 
did anothtr, a noble hall, 90 ft. long, 96| ft. wide» 16 It 
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in baiglit, and adaraed te UMrty-finlahiid pillars, has 
numerous compastniMBU rallAifflgiirea, anongst which 
li^yotq> supposed to re p rosa nt the marrlaga of Siva 

But tha nioft spl^ld templa at Ellora Is that cklled 
Egias, or Paradise,” a pagoda of a sugar-loaf form, 
100 ft. in hai^t, surrounded ^ five eugiels, nearfy 
similar in form; the whole, togwer with the area In 
which they are rituated, being eaoavated hi the solid 
rock, and covered with sculptures flrom top to bottom, 
both within and without The extreme depth of the 
excavation is 401 ft.; the area itself is S2S ft. In depth, 
by 186 ft. In Ito greatest breadth (on the £. side). On 
the N., S., and -K. It is surrminded to colonnades, vaiy- 
big in length from 186 to 116 ft., and having fi-om 16 to 
IS square pillars each : the walls which these colonnades 
surround are covered with sculptures, and in the front of 
the wall to which the area is enclosed on the W. side are 
niches filled by gigantic figures. Kyias contains the re¬ 
presentations of nearly uu the Hindoo Panthemi; but, 
as Col. Sykes observes, notices of Its figures alone would 
fill a volume, and the temple must bo seen to be duly 
aiipreciated. Those wno wish for farther Information 
may resort to Captain Seely's work, and to the accounts 
of the Ellora caves, by Cof. Sykes, in the Trans, qf (ke 
Lit. Soc. of Bombay^ Ul. 281. &c.; Sir C. Malet, in the 
Asiatic nesearckest vL 382—424. | Mr. Ersklne, and 
others. 


We must, however, notice the southern group of raves. 
There are four principal ones: the first has three sto¬ 
ries ; the second, 2: the third, 80 ft. long by 42| broad, 
and 361 in height, is in beauty inferior to none, and has 
an artmed roof, supported by ribs of wofxl similar to 
that of Carlee, or the great cave at Kennery ; the fourth 
is ncconipauled by several smaller ones, and all are very 
highly finished. Each temple of this group contains a 
large figure of Buddh, and other characteristics of Bud- 
dhic temples. For some speriilations as to the «ra of 
these caves, see Jeum. qfthe Asiat. Soc. qf Bengal^ vl. 
(]k:I7) 1038—41. 

RLSINEUU. or ELSINORE (Dan., Uetsingor), a 
marlt. town of Denmark, on the E. shore ofthclsL of Zea¬ 
land, at the narrowest part of the Sound, or principal chan¬ 
nel leading from the N. Sea to the Baltic, 7 m. W. llel- 
singborg in Sweden, and 23* m. N. by E. Copenhagen: 
lat. 6tiO 2' 17" N., hmg. 12^ 38' 2" E. Pop. (1834 ) 7,122. 
The town stretches irregulaily over sloping ground to¬ 
wards the shore. It is well built, and has some good 
edifices. There are 2 churi'hes, one of which, though 
externally very plain, contains many interesting objects 
of antiquity, and a lofty altar gorgeously ornamented. 
The public cemetery of EUincur is a large and handsomo 
enclosure. linuKidiately athacent to the town, on the 
N.E., is the castle of Onriburg. This edifice, built by 
Frederick 11. in the boldest style of Gothic architec¬ 
ture, is said to be one of the iiiiest structures its kind 
in Europe. ** Though of great exrent, yet so elegant are 
its proportions, that It smns as I'ght and graceful as a 
building raised more for ornament than fur use. 80 far, 
however, from being a mere thing of show, it is a strong 
and substantial fortress, strengthened by all the advan¬ 
tages that military science can give to a position which, 
though very low, is still extremely important, from its 
sweeping the Sound most cumpi 'teiy, both up and down, 
'i'he approach, theretorc, is garnished with Iiincs and 
demi-lunes. scarpes, ditches, stotkad«>s in short, all the 
imposing externals of a fortress kept In the highest 
order.” (Brcmnert 1.258.) .From the summit of the light¬ 
house of this fortress the scene is one of surpassing 
beauty. Cronborg Is now chiefly used as a prison; It was 
the place of confinement for someyuars of the unfortunate 
Queen Matilda, sister of George 111. of England. All mer¬ 
chant ships passing to and from theBaltic are obliged,under 
certain reservations depending on the weather, to salute 
Cronborg Castle by lowering their topsails when abreast 
of the same; and no ship, unless she belong to Sweden, 
is allowed to pass the Sound without clearing out atElsi- 
neur and paying toll, according to the provisions in 
treaties to that eflbet, negotiated with Denmark to tiie 
diflbrent European powers. The first treaty with England 
having reference to this subject, is dated in 1450. The 
Sound duties had their orimn In on agreement between 
the King of Denmark on the one pan, and the Hanse 
Towns OB the other, by which the former undertook to 
construct light-houses, land-marks, Ac. along the Cat- 
tegat, and the letter to pay duty for the sanm. The 
duties have varied at dlfforent periods; the greater part of 
the Infaab. of Ktoineur are, in some wiq^ or other, con¬ 
nected with their managemmtor collection. (AeeSooNO.) 
Former travellers spedi of the bustle at Elilneur, from 
the number of foreign sailors constantly in fts streete. 
The place Is now veiy quiet 1 the captains, to prevent 
delay, seldom allowing their men to come ashovtounless 
ooeasiooally to take in vegetaWes. So well organised is 
the system for eollecting the dues, that ships are fire- 
queotly not detained more than half an hour. Ships of 
warareaxamptedfrOHipayiBeBt Moat maritime natiou 
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nour li well known to BngHfhmen, at leaal bf 
name, from Its being the Mena of Shakweara's naMe 
tragedf of Hamlei, ** The prliiclpoltoddenta of the 
play are founded on ftet, out so deeply burled In 
remote antiquity, as to make It diflteult to discriminate 
truth from able. Sexo-Orammatieus, who Sonrlsfaed 
In the ISth century. Is the earliest histoilaa of Denroaik 
who relates tlie adventures of Hamlet. His account is 
extracted, and much altered, by Belleforest, a French 
author; an Kngliah translaCien of whose romanoe waa 
published under the title of Tke HMorffe of Hamlet^ 
and from this translation Shakspeare formed the ground¬ 
work of his play, though with many alterations and 
additions.” <0»cr*s Travelt in tke N.qfSunmetV, 90.) 

ELVAS, a fortified city of Fortum on the frontiers 
of Spain, prov. Alenteio, 190 m. B. Llsbmi, 19 m. W. 
BadaSosTlot. 88» N., long. CPV* 46^ W. 10,400. 

It Is picturesquely situated, on a hill covered with olive 
trees and orchards, between two other hills which com- 
numd It, and on which are the fortresses of Santa Luda 
and La LIppe. These and the other defences of the town, 
reckoned Hie ehefeTteuere of the Count de LIppe 
flchomberg. and a model of their kind, render it so 
strong, that no Impression could be made lUMn it, except 
by a Targe army and a regular siege. The prlnclpm 
street, Rua de Cades, has an antique, venerable appear¬ 
ance, from the remains of Moorish houses and towers. 
The eadea, or prison, stands at one end, and opposite to 
it is the hospftal for the tosmspeople, whira is well 
conducted, aiid divided Into wards, as In England, with 
aerate apartments for infectious diseases. On the 
whole, however, the town is ill built, and the streets 
mostly narrow and dirty. The principal edifices are— 
the cathedral, arsenal, bomb-proof barracks for 6,000 or 
7,000 men, theatre, Ac. It has several churches and 
convents, with a college, a seminary, Ac. There arc 
manttfactures of arms and jewellery; but the prindiwil 
dependence of the inhab. is on the contraband trade 
carried on across the Spanish frontier. The Pla^a, or 
great square, is remarkable fora singularly formed tower 
in front of the cathedral, and the houses exhibit speci¬ 
mens of domfMitlc architecture from the days of Moorish 
splendour and elegance down to modem times. Several 
of the grotesque carvings are executed with great rlrh- 
nesB and dtdicacy. The rooms in the luodera houses 
are large, lofty, and paved with bricks arranged in va. lous 
figures; the windows not being glazed, but merely closed 
with latticed blinds. The dMoratlons of some of the 
chapels In the cathedral are extremely elegant, the walls 
and ceilings being covered with a profusion of gilded 
oarving, but the pictures are execrable. The grand altar 
is supported by Corinthian p'Uars of grey marble, sur¬ 
mounted by a canopy ' crimson and gold silk, beneath 
which is a large picture of th birth of Christ; the Mtar 
Itself is covered with cr^mstm ana gold silk, and is 
crowded with silver cai«cL. .ck^. Thert, «s no room in 
the town for public gardens, but the covered way from 
the Porta d’Ksquina to the Oliven^a gate is planted with 
trees, and each place d'artnes has a fountrin, and is 
tasteAilly laid out. The walk round the ramparts is ex¬ 
tremely fine, commanding a view of the country for many 
miles 111 all directions. 

The town Is furnished with water, orought from 
an eminence about 3 a..W. fh>m It (MiHano) by an 
aqueduct constructed by the Moors, which supplies nu¬ 
merous fountains, one of which is of ve^ large dimen¬ 
sions. In crossing the valley, l|m. m width, this 
aqueduct has four tiers of arches, each above the other, 
making together 850 ft. in height. It Is supported by 
strong buttrenes; and, to add to its strength, it is built 
in a aig-zag direction. The environs are fertile in 
grain, wine, oil, and fruit. Manufectures, arms and 
hardware. 

Elvas was a post of great importance during the penin¬ 
sular war. Marshal Junot took possession of it in March 
1808, and held it till it was given up, under the conven¬ 
tion of Ointra, In August following. It has bomb-proof 
barracks for 6,000 or 8,000 men, and furnished the artil¬ 
lery and stores for the siege of Badajos. The Duke of 
Wellington bad a powerftil telescope placed in the tower 
of La LIppe during the operations, by which the interior 
of the castle of Badajos could be plainly looked into, and 
all the operattons discovered. ( Napier’t Penineular IVar, 

l. '144. 160. 909., li. 196., iii. 610., iv. 185. 401. Ac. | 
iduVe Journey through Poriugalf p. 160., rf teq. $ Fenmg 
UMmimy vl. 616,617.344,846.) 

^Y, a city of England, co. Cambridge, in the distr. 
called the Isle of Ely, on an eminence near the Ouse, 16 

m. N.N.B. Cambrtd^. The cite includes the parishes 
of ny. Trinity, and St. Mary’s; the extra-parodiialdis¬ 
trict of Ely eofloge, and the chapelry of Chetlsham, com¬ 
prising, in all.hn areaof 17,480 acres,and a pop. of 6,189, 
af wUeh about 6j000 miyr beiomg to the city properly so 
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with a market-place in the centre; several of the bouses 
are bnlit of stone, and have an antique venerable ap- 
p ea ra aee; and the pleoe seems to have been but lime 
alhetod by those changes that have so materially modi¬ 
fied the appeerance of most other towns. It owes Its 
entire distraction to Its being the seat of a Msboprlc, 
estebUshed here In HOT. Its cathedral Is one of the most 
celebreted In England. Being portly of the reigns of 
William Roftis and Henry I., and partly of subsequent 
periods, it displays a tlnffular admixture of the Saxon, 
Niuinaa, and English styTes of aroiiitecture; but noU 
witbstending the diMlmllarlty of its parts. It must, when 
considered as a whole, be regarded as a truly magnificent 
edifice. Us extreme length from E. to W. fsdl6 ft; tho 
len^h of the transept is 190 ft.; the heiglit of Che lantern 
on the summit of the dome over the cmebrated octagon 
tower, is 170 ft.; the extreme height of the W, tower, one 
of the finest in the kingdom, is ijO ft.; the heb^t of the 
B. fttmt to the top of the cross is 119 ft. It has many 
interesting monuments. St Mary’s chapel, ccmtlgueus 
to the cathedral, now IViulty church, was commenoad In 
the reign of Edward II., and is one of the roost perfect 
structures of the ago: It Is 900 ft. In length inside, to 46 
ft. in breadth; the height of the vaulted roof being 60 ft i 
it has neither pillars nor side aisles, but is supported by 
strong buttresles. The cloisters and other buildings, 
which belonged to a monastery founded here at a very 
early date, have been long since demolished, with theen- 
ception of tho refectory, that has been converted Into a 
deanery. The Episcopal palace, near the W. end of the 
cathedral, retains few traces of Its ancient architecture. 
The bishops of Ely formerly possessed powers within tho 
Isle similar to those enjoyed by the Bishop of Durham, 
appointing their own chief justice and magistrates; but 
thwe were taken away by the act 6 and 7 Willimn IV. 
cap. 87. The revenues of the see amounted^ at an 
average of the three years ending with 1831, to 11,1061. 
a year; but a deduction was made from this income 
on the appointment of the present bishop in ISAS, la 
pursuance of the recominenoatian of the ecclesiastical 
commissioners. The total revenue of the dean and 
chapter of Ely, at an average of the seven years endiafU 
with 1834, amountcil to 7,686/. a year. The assises 
are held here in the new shire hall, erected In 188L 
Ely has a grainmar-Rciiool, founded by Henry Vlll.; a 
free scliool endowed by a lady of tho name of Keedham ; 
and a national schcxil supported by voluntary contribu¬ 
tions. A considerable landed property left for the bmiefit 
of the city poor Is vested in a body of Incorporated 
trustees There is an earthenware and tobacco-pipe roa. 
nufactory within the city; but the inhab. are principally 
employed in gardening, which is extensively carried on 
in the vicinity. Ely sent 8 members to the H. of C. in 
the 83d of Edward I., but has not subsequently bran ro- 

{ iresented. Market-day, Thursday. The Isle of Ely is 
ncluded within the great level of the Fens, and is ex¬ 
tremely fertile. (See Bentham’e Hiitory and AntiquMee 
qfthe Conventual and Cathedral Church qf JSty, panim^ 




cMDEN, or EMBDEM, a sea-port town of Hanover, 
being the second in tliat kingdom in respect of slse and 
imimrtance; prov. Aurich, cap. cant., on the N. bank of 
the sestuary of the Ems, or rather of the bay called tho 
Dollart, 15 m. S W. Aurich, and 46 m. W.I^W. Olden- 
burg; lat. 53^ 28' S" N., long. 7^ IV W E. Fop. 19,000, 
mostly Calvinists. It is surrounded by walls and wet 
ditches, and divided into the old town and the Faddemg 
the latter being the best built. Emden lias 6 churches, 
one of which is a fine eillflce, a council-house. Judicial 
tribunal, custom-house, exchange, commercial weighing, 
house, naval assurance office, school of navigation, bouse 
oi correction, orphan asylum, lylng-ln charity, gymna¬ 
sium, society of natural history, Ac. A navigable canal 
connects it with Aurich, and various others intersect the 
adjraent country, and the town, communicating with the 
port. The latter, which consists of two inner harbours 
opening Into on outer harbour, is large, but shallow; go 
that vessels drawing more than lift, can enter it only at 
high water, unless Ughtened of a portion of th^r cargo. 
But the roadstead, which is well protected, has water 
sufficient to float vessels of any site, and the bolding 
ground is good. Emden has manufactures of Unen and 
Itnen yarn, stockings, tobacco, brandy, leather, hats, 
soap, starch, Ac.; Its herring fishery was formerly of 
considerable importance, and employed l^OO hamls, who 
took about 13,000 tons of fish annuidly; but this branch 
of Industry has greatly declined, and from 60 ehlm 
formerly engaged in it, the number is now reduced to iV 
The general trade of the town has also dedined. In the 
16th century it had 600 sea-going vessels; aiid,in 1784, 
973 of the aggregate burden of 19,989 lasts s in 1897, how. 
ever, it had only 106 sea and river vessels and barm, of 
the united burden of 4.806 lasts 1 (Itofra, L 986.) In 
1897-98, between 800 and 900 ships entered and left the 
lort; whereas in 1888, this number was reduced to 663 
Hanoveriaa^ and 91 foc^), of the burden of 16,186 
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owMmmkttlon with the liitmroraenBanjr,«soe|rt 
B. rrtMlMB4sBdtbe«>.of Miwtter.orwhi^ 

tobs tfa» w a p orim n. Th« Import trade It tonnm^ctr- 
md QB Id ooloiilel praduee ne* been nlin^ enCMy 
traniferred to Amiterdui, md Bremm, 

nrhmioe It it eiipiM id “5 

nn he^, potelibr^ber, Ac. ftom the Bnlte e^ Nw- 
waar. Td 9 Import! of timber are very conalderoble, the 
vidnitar of Bmden befne alngularlj deident In wood. It 
alao Importe condderabie quantltlM of Freoeh wine. Ita 
chief expo^ are oati, wheat, beana, rapeieed, rye, barley, 
herringi, batter, cheese, gin, tallow, honpy, wax, wool, 
and hides. The annual exports of some of these arti-< 
cles may be estimated as follows, via. wheat 1,900 lasts, 
rye 900 do<, oats &000 do., beans 600 do., barley 400 do., 
rapeseed 9W do., batter 18,0004 firkins. The Dutch cur¬ 
rency is that for the most part in drculation at Bmden i 
but inland produce is often pdd for in Louis d*ors at 6 
dollars each, or in Prussian currency. (Acdeny Da$ 
Konigr. Hauuntti Bergkausi Private CommmucatioH 
from Emden,) 

BNGIA. See Eoina. 

ENGLAND and WALES. This moat po- 
puloua, wealthy, and important portion of the 
U. Kingdom or Great Britain and Ireland com¬ 
prises the most southerly, largest, and most fertile 
part of the island of Great Britain. It lies W. 
from and opposite to, France, Belgium, Holland, 
and the S. parts of Denmark, between 49^ 57' fiCf', 
and 55® 47' N. lat, and 1® 46' E. and 5® 41' W, 
long.: being boundi 9 d by the Gennan Ocean on 
the N. E. and £.; by the British Channel on 
the S.; by Sr. George’s Channel and the Irish 
Sea on the W.; and on the N.W. and N. by 
Scotland, from which it is separated by a waving 
'^line extending in a N.E. direction from the 
mouth of the Sark, in the N. E. corner of the 
Solway Frith, by Feel and Carter Fells, and the 
Cheviots, to Carham, and thence along the 
Tweed to Berwick. Its S.E. extremity, at 
Dover, approaches to within 21 m. of the oppo¬ 
site coast of France. (See British Empire. ) Its 
shape approaches nearest to that of a triangle, 
of which Berwick may be considered the apex, 
and a tine from the Land’s End to the N. Fore¬ 
land (342 m.) the base; a line from the former 
along the W. side (426 m.\ and from Uie latter 
along the E. side (334 m.complete the figure, 
'i'he sea-coast, if measured from one headland 
to another, is about 1,200 m. in extent; but if 
its principal indentations are followed, it will be 
found to be fully 2,000 m. The bays and har¬ 
bours on the S. and W. shores are numerous, 
and some of them rank among the finest in the 
world; biit on the E. side there are few that 
can be called safe, or easily accessible; the ports 
of London and Harwich being the only really 
good ones between the S. Foreland and the 
Tweed. The area amounts to about 57,812 sq. 

‘ m., or very near 37 millions of acres. 

ilspeer of CowUra. — Englsad combines within It¬ 

self all that is most mwlrable in scenery with all that is 
most necessary for the subsistence and comfort of man. 
**cAlthough its features are moulded on a comparatively 
minute scale, they are marked with all the agreeable in¬ 
terchange which constitutes picturesque beauty. In 
some parts plains clothed in the richest verdure, watered 
by copioas streams, and pasturing innumerable cattle, 
extena as llir as Che eye can reach; In others, gently 
riling hms and bending vales, fertile In com, waving 
with wo^, and Intoriporsed with flowery meadows, 
bflhr Bw most dallghthil landscapes of rural opulence and 
bea», Some tracts furnish prongs of the nimre ro- 
and impressive kind; lofty mountains, craggy 
roeks, deepde^s, narrow ravines, and rumbling torrents; 
nor , Ik there wanting, as a contrast to these, soenes In 
which ev e r y variety of nature is e dlflhreol charm, the 
vtdtaUude of Mack barren moors, and wide unanlmaCed 
h^i.’* Sagiaad DeeeribeS, p. 9.) 

The dteUnguisMng peculiarity in the aspect of Bng- 
landhowever, the exuberance of Its vegetatloa, and 
the rlih luxuriant appearance of Its lower and for most 
hxtaMlfe portion, it owes this diatiBction partly to 


AND WALES. 

Mtuve and partly to ait. The hm fi ifilty and mtidneia 
at the rMwate mMOtala the lelds In a con sta nt stale 
of verdure: hi wtMer they are leMon eeveied wiih 
snow, or Utghtod by loiig-ooiilliiiied firosCs, end In 
summer tlMr are varebr wMiered and pattbed 
draughts, n this raraaot Bi^^laiid Is as superior to 
the fin^ countries W oonthieiital Burope^lo Itdy 
and SIdly, for axmnpla—as she Is superior to them eiM 
to eveiy other eounbry la the amoum of labour that hu 
been euended In beautiiyiog, Improvtng, and IsrtlllslM 
hersurfoce. ItlfnoexaggMsitioil to afllrm, that thousands 
upon tiuAisands of millions have been hdd outin maUng 
England what she now Is. In no other nation has the 
cmnMnatlon of beauty with utiUty been so much Te- 
oarded. Though witnout any extensive forests, Eng¬ 
land Is extremely well wooded. The country is portioned 
out intohininneraUe fields; and these belim Ml, or nearly 
all, surrounded with hedges and rows of trees. It has, 
even in the best cultivated districts, a woody appear, 
ance, and sometimes almost resembles a vast ibrest. 
Slnoe the middle of last centuiy a great daal has been 
eflbefed In this way. Most of tne extensive, bare, and 
nearly worthless commons, that were tben every where 
met with, have been in the interval subdlviimd, en¬ 
closed, and brought under tillage; making a vast ad¬ 
dition to Che productive capacities of the kingdom, and 
materially improving its appearance. 

Another perallar featnre In the physiognomy of'Eng¬ 
land Is the number and magnificence of the seats of the 
nobility and gentry. These superb mansions, many of 
which are venerable firom their antiquity, and all of 
which are surrounded with fine woods and grounds, give 
to the country an appearance of age, security, and wealth 
that we should In vain look for any where else. The 
farm-houses and cottages have mostly also a substantial, 
comfortable look ; and evince that taste for rural beauty, 
neatness, and cleanliness, that eminently distinguish their 
occupiers 

The number, and the prodigious sise and splendour of 
many of the cities and towns of England, Justly exHte 
the admiration and astonishment of foreigners, and even 
of natives. They are the chosen seats of tmnlence, art, 
science, and civilisation. All the gratifications that 
wealth con command, or the caprices of taste or fashion 
require, may there be had in the utmost proflislcm; at the 
same time that art and industry are carried in them to 
the highest perfection to which th^ have atudned, and 
are aided by every Invention and discover how remote 
the country or distant the sera of their origin. 

Description qf the Country, — Though the mountains 
of England no where attain an alpine elevation, they 
form one of its most interesting, as well as mfist promi¬ 
nent features. The principal chains, which are found In 
its N. and W. portions, nave received the names of 
the Pennine, Cumbrian, Cambrian, and Devonian 
ranges. The first of these ranges extends from the 
Scottish border, where It is connected with the Che¬ 
viots, S., to near Derby; It occupies the W. portion of 
the cos. of Northumberland, Durham, and York, and 
the E. portion of Cumberland, Westmorland, Lancas¬ 
ter, Chester, and the middle part of Derbyshire. Its 
highest summits are Cross Fell, In CumberlmMl (9,901 
ft.) s Shunnor Fell, on the confines of Yorkshire (2,320 
ft); Great Whernside (2Afifift-); Ingleborough (2,361 
ft.); and Pen-y-Gant (9,970 ft.). In Yorkshire: at either 
end, however, the range declines considerably, so that 
at the part traversed by the old Roman waif, and the 
modern railway between Newcastle and Carlisle, its 
height does not exceed 445 ft.; and on the 8. side, 
where the Liverpool and Leeds Canal is conducted 
across it, the elevation is not more than 600 ft.: still 
Anther 8., the Derbyshire portion of the chain again 
becomes more elevated, attaining at Castleton and 
Great Axehlll, 1,761 ft.; and at the Weaver Hill, near 
Ashbourae (the S. extreme), 1,164 ft. The breadth of 
the range between Sheffield and Macclesfield Is about 
99 m., and it comprises, in this portion, some very pic¬ 
turesque scenery; but such is very far ftom being the 
character of the N. portion of this mountain system, 
which may be generally described as with rounded sum¬ 
mits, of grmluu ascent from either side, having a scanty 
poot soil covered mostly with ling, and undulating in 
dreary succession; the mtches of green sward being few 
and for between, and the aspect of the whole cheerless 
and monotonous. With the exception of the Thames 
and Severn, most of the great rivers of England have 
their sources In this chain: being muefa nearer the W. 
than the R. side of the island, ne rivers that rise in 
its B. acclivities have generally the longest course, and 
are the largest and most Imponant. Of the Utter, the 
Tyne, Tees, the affluenU of the Ouse, the Aire, Don. 
and Trent are the principal; the Eden, Kibble, and 
Mersqy are Che principal rivers flowing W. from the 
Ptanine chain. The beautlfiil vale of the Eden, tttilch 
separates the Pennine from the Cumbrian range, gra¬ 
dually expends into the Cumbrian plain, which extends 
N.to the Mlway Frith, and occupies the whole tract froin 



Brwwton, CroglIiL4Uiid BenwIdE, at the bm of tha 
Pwmioe chain, w. to the aeatConprUIng ah ana oC 
hbout 800,000 acres. On theB. slae of the FCnutne 
chain, from Ito N. extreme to the Coquet, the district, 
thoudi hUly, has tolershly good pasture, and comprises 
a few breauns ofwelli<»lnTated Im; 8. of that stream, 
a Urge moorland tract extends through Korthumber- 
land, the middle of Durham and Yorkshire, to the 
Holm Hoss in Cheshin, Tarring In breadth from 10 to 
80 m^ and In derattqnfrom 800 to 1,000ft. : its N. is its 
most sterile portion; but toe whole tract consists of a 
series of monotonous wastes, ftirrowed, in the two 
cos., by a ihw narrow glens only; towa^ the S., these 
widen and became more frequent, but without much 


for toe 
of the district. 


affecting the general aspect, which is 
most na^ through the whole exten 
Betwixt it and toe sea are the ndewof toe Tyne and 
Tees, and the great Yorkshire plain; toe latter ex¬ 
tending N. and S. between GO and 70 m., with an arerage 
breadth of between 14 and 90 m.: it widens towards the 
8., and erery where presents a gently undulating sur¬ 
face of fertiie and. well-cultivated land. The E. moor¬ 
lands and wolds, bounding the York plain on that side, 
have, at their N. Umit, the fertile vale of Pickering, ex¬ 
tending about 85 m. E. and W., and 10 m. in toe cmpo. 
site direction. It presents the appearance of a drained 
lake, enclosed between the Hambledon hills and the 
Yorkshire wolds. The last-named tract, together with 
the Unooln welds, S. of the Humber, occupy about 
half the space between toe German Oc^ on the E., 
and the rivers Derwent and Trent on the W.: generally 
speaking, they form good pasture lands, interspersed in 
ports by a few sterile moors, and in others, by moderate 
breadths of good arable land. The plain of Holderaess, 
N. of the Humber, and extending from the base of the 
wolds to the sea, has a strong clayey soil, producing 
heavy crops of wheat and beans, as well as luxuriant 
pasture, and ranks amongst the most productive districts 
In the kingdom; an alluvial tract, of somewhat similar 
character, also extends along the base of the Lincoln 
wolds between the Humber and Wash; the low line of 
coasL forming the B. limits of these tracts, has a subma¬ 
rine forest stretching along it, which Is traceable for 1 or 8 
m. in breadth between the high and low watermarks. 

The Cumbrian groim of mountains occupies the cen¬ 
tral and S. portions of Cumberland, the w. and largest 
portion of Westmorland, and the N. and Insulated por¬ 
tion of Lancashire. It extends N. and S. about 87 m., 
and E. and W. about as much. It contains the most 
elevated summits in the kingdom, and is intersected by 
deep narrow glens, some of which are occupied by lakes, 
that radiate in all directions from the central portion of 
the mass, so as to form several distinct ranges: the whole 
system declines more rapidly on the N. than the S. 
Bide. The highest and most remarkable summits are, 
Helvellyn (8,0Mft.), Scafell (8,1G6 ft.). Bowfell (2,911 
ft.), Coniston FeU (2,577 ft.), High Pike (2,101 ft.), in 
the central part of the group; at the N. extreme are 
Skld^w and Saddleback (3,022 ft. and 2,787 ft. respect¬ 
ively ; and at the S.W. end, Blackcombe rises 1,919 ft. 
above the sea. The Cumbrian mountains are mostly 
bold, steep, and rugged; their slopes are in general co¬ 
vered with a fine green sward, affording good pasture for 
sheep, and have little of the tame, monotonous character 
that Delongs to the Pennine ranm. Except in some of 
the glens, opening on the N. and W. sides, toe cultivable 
land among these mountains is not very considerable. 
The lakes embosomed In these mountains rather re¬ 
semble the reaches of a large river than the expanded 
figure usually considered as Monging to a lake. Wl- 
nander Mere, tlie most extensive of these sheets of water, 
is between 10 and 11 m. long, and fh>m 1 to U m. broad, 
with a depth. In some parts, of 85 fethoms. R has 18 or 
14 small islets or holms, the largest of. which contains 
about 30 acres; its area. Including these. Is about 2,574 
acres. Ulswater, the next in sTse, Is about 8} m. in 
length, by 1 m. at the broadest part, and zigsogs In a 
N.E. direction from Patterdale. Derwentwater, Bassen- 
thwalte, Buttermere, Waswater, Ennerdale.and Coniston 
Mere, are the names of the more considerable amongst 
the remainder: all of them abound In fish, chiefly trout, 
perch, pike, and eel; Ulswater, and one or two of the 
smaller tarns, have chqr; and Basscnthwalte salmon, 
whidi find toelr way thither by the Derwent. The 
scenery of the district occupied w the Cumbrian moun¬ 
tains is perhaps toe most Interesting and romantic of any 
in England; and In many parts, as at the head of Ulswa¬ 
ter and the fcirkstone Pass, between that lake and Wlnan- 
der Mere, It assumes features of great power and mag- 
niflcence. The line of road between Ambleside and Kes¬ 
wick, through the vale of St. John, may also be mentioned 
for the picturesque and beautlAil scenery through which 
it winds: but toe whole is too well known to require 
ftirtoerftotloe. The poems and delineations of Southey 
and Wordsworth have made it, in some degree, classic 
ground; and it Is annually traversed by thousands of 
louristt. 
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The Cambrian moufitalhs extend, on the W. side bf 
the kingdom, from the Irish Sea to the Bristol Chan¬ 
nel, Occupying nearly the whole of Wales. Of these, 
toe Snosrdonlan range it the chtefi fts princli^ chain 
stretches N.B. and 8.W., the whole length of Caernar¬ 
vonshire, from Fenmanmawr on the N.. to the point of 
the peninsula of Lleyn on toe 8. Several of its summits 
exceed Sjm ft. in height: that of Wy^va (the highest 
plnnede of the huge mountain mam bearin^he general 
name of Snowdon) baa an elevation of 8371 ft: and 
commands a view of surpassing grandeur, which Is only 
limited by the horiion. Tiro or three, other chains 
branch from this main one. In a 8. dtreetion, maqy of 
whose summits reach 2,400 ft., and one (the Arenatg 
oonntiy included between these 


Mawr) 2,809 ft. The oonntiy_ _ 

ranges has a few picturesque and wetl-shritotod valea. 
such as those of Festinlog and Dolgelley; but Its gmieral 
character Is that of an unreclaimed pasture traet, com¬ 
prising the most magnificent alpine scenery In toe king- 
I uom. Anglesea, on its W. side, has several sifiell ridato 
’^and detached hills and petos^ but it cannot be called 
mountainous. On Us E. side the beautifbl vale of Clwyd 
extends between the Hlerathog hills and another parallel 
range stretching between it and the sestoaiy of the Dee ; 
toe vales of Mold and Llangollen, also celebrated Ibr 
their beauty and fertility, extend on the same ride, to¬ 
wards the great Cheshire plain. 

The Berwyn mountains stretch across the whide prin¬ 
cipality, S. of the Snowdon ranges, from Llangollen, to 
toe middle of Cardigan Bay: the hipest summit, Cader- 
Idiis (2,914 ft.), ipves its name to the portion of the 
chain between It and the sea, which narrows to a mere 
ridge. In parts, not more than 4 or 5 m. across. The 
general character of the country comprised within toe 
Berwyn range it of the same kind as the former, thou|fo 
with less elevated and abrupt outlines; towards the vole 
of the Upi>er Severn, and between It and the Plynllm- 
mon chain, a few strips of cuUivatid land occur. The 
famous mountain, whence this chain takes its name. 1e 
2,468 ft. in height, and gives birth to the two grmt 
rivers, the Severn and Wye, flowing S. to the Bristol 
Channel, and to the Kheidlol, which ^s its embouchure 
at Aberystwith, on Cardigan Bay. From P^llmmon 
the chain extends In a curve to the Bredden hills, W. 
of the Shropshire plain, whose highest summit readieB 
1,830 ft. The whole of the Plyiulmmon range is cha. 
racterised by smooth gradual slopes, and a succession iif 
regularly rounded summits, clothed with a fine green 
sward, that supports numerous flocks of a small flne- 
woolled breed of sheep. The hilly tract extending 
through the S. of Shropshire to Wenlock Edge, may be 
considered as a continuation of this range, and Is cha¬ 
racterised hy the same general features: its highest 
summit (Clee Hill) attims 1,805 ft. The mountain 
region, extending 8. of the Plynlimmon chain to the 
Towy, and stretching E. and W. between the Wye and 
Dyfi, forms the largest waste in the kingdom, and con¬ 
sists of a succession of rounded, barren hills, enclosing 
vast morasses, amongst which a few spots covered with 
coarse herbage are sparingly scattered, and afford sum¬ 
mer pasturage to a small hardy breed of sheep: Dwg- 

S n Hill, near the centre of this cheerless region. Is 
e highest summit, and attains 2,071 ft. The Epyut 
hills, on its S. border, enclose many strips of good arable 
land, and are themselves clothed with fine pasture; but 
the countjy on the W. side-of this great waste, on to 
Cardigan Bay, Is mostly of a rugged, desolate aspect, and 
comprises a series of table-lands, with broken surfhees 
and scanty vegetation: on the N. side the Ystwltb, 
however, and uong the courses of that stream, and the 
Rheidiol, especially near Hafod, the scenery is pic¬ 
turesque, and Includes many fine cataracts; and along 
the coast are several large pasture tracts various 
degrees of fertility. S. of this, on to St. David's Head 
and toe Bristol Channel, the country consists mostly of 
unreclaimed table-lands of unequal surface, with occa¬ 
sional ridges and detached hills, all of a rugged, sterile 
aspect, with the exception of the district round Milford < 
Haven, and the Peninsula of Gower, between toe baya 
of Swansea and Carmarthen In the Bristol Channel, 
whlcli are fertile and well cultivated. 

The Radnor and Black Forest rangesMthat stretch 8. 
from toe centre of the Plynlimmon chain, on either ride 
the Wye, are mostly covered with verdure, and form 
good ibe^walks: their offimts stretch into Herefordriiire 
and terminate in that fertile and undulating plain. - The 
districts on either side the range, especially the valea 
of toe Wye and Usk, include much cultivated land. 
Two other main ranges complete the Cambrian moun¬ 
tain system,—those of the Forest Fawr and Glamorgan: 
the former stretches through Carmarthenshire end 
Brecknockshire to Abergavenny, on the Usk; the high¬ 
est summits are the beacons named, from those counties, 
which are respectively 2,696 ft., and 2,862 ft. high. It 
comprises excellent and extensive sheep-wstiks. The 
Glamorgan range extends 8. of the last In on B. and W. 
directioQ ftm Pontypool on toe Usk to Swansea, 
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Am whifli luiTliiff ft I fonttlnff the bftfltt of the Thftmei, ftsid dratued hr that 
CM river and lu varkait trlhiitariei, the •urtee u, Ibr 
the moft fiart, gtnti^ undulating, forming wkle valei, 
often extending into olalBf: the principal elevmim* are 
near the valley of the ThameSiJiut none of their tummite 
reeiA tlm height of 1/lQOft. The gwi^al character of 
noctdivei 
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iv^ed of anjr, which, of 


mar, IndapeiNiaotlv of iu vaat mineral treaaurea, be courie, caaaei a correapondlng variety In the aoila«theae, 
eraulderad aa the beat and moat iartlle diatrlct of the however, on the whole, ara or a Uiht chalky natunu wm 
'! an alluvial tract, 8 or 4 m. in width, ex- moderately fertile, with but Ibw abaolute waatei 'of any 


da ftom' Ihe Taff to the MonmoUlh plain, and ia of a extent t the hl^er conatitute the leaat fertile porticmaa 
■ImllBr character. The Welah lakea are numeroua, but moat of which are obvioualy indebted to akllftalcttltlyatton 
the moat part amall and unintereating. rather ab- and the humidity of the climate for agreat propmiion of 
corked by the maieatie iceneiy round them than forming their productiveneaa. The moat fertile tract ta the 
one of ita aaaential featurea. u la the eaae with the Cum- vale of Ayleabury, which haa a fine loamy solL not aur- 
brlan lakea. The Bala Pool or Llyn Tegid is the lamst paaaed in fertility by any In the kingdom. The chalk 
of the Welah sheets of water, and extends 4 m. from bills, which (widi some Interruptions) range fhim the 


aorhed by the maiestie acenay round them than forming 
one of its aaaential features, u Is the ease with the Cum¬ 
brian lakea. The Bala Pool or Llyn Tegid is the lamst 
of the Welah sheets of water, and extends 4 m. from 
8.W. to NJE., with aa average breadth of 1 m. and depth 
of 40 ft. (Its waters cover aa uneven rocky bed, and are 
remarkable for their purity and cleaniess: in common 
with most of the others, it MXNindain red trout, pike, and 
eel, but the gmnUad, or silver skate, is peculiar* to it. 
The Dee issues vom its N.B. end, (lowing by the vale of 


8. side of the Wash to the Thames, between Goring and 
1 , wra «rv Henley,, to which part the name of the CbUternHilla 
common applies, form the S.E. limits of the basin, sloping gradu- 
plke, and ally In this direction to the Thames, but with many abrupt 
liar* to it. escarpments on the other; whence extensive vwws are 
lie vale of commanded of the conntry between the basins of the 
rlsh Seat Trent and Thames, throu^ which the Ouse, Nan, and 
Welland flow N.E. to the Fens, draining Bedfordshire, 
Hants, Northampton, and Kutlaud, in their course 
through a dbtriot possessing very few striking ineouall- 


The Dee issues vom its N.E. end, (lowing by the vale of 
Uaagpllen, and the Cheshire plain, to the Irish Sea; 
the Clwyd, and the Conwy, discbai^ng on the same 
side; the Selout, Bfaw, and TelfV, in the 8t. Georip's, 
and the TOwy, Wye, and Severn, in the Bristol Channel, I tl 
are the other diief rivers that orif^nate in this the wU^ I ti 
est and most mountainous portion of the kingdom. I 


DUgh a dbtr 
•of surface. 


i possessing very few striking inequall- 


The courses of these rivers to their outfidls in the Inlet 


The Devonian chain, stretching through the S. W. of the German Ocean, called the Wash, are by channels 
pminsttia of England, between the Bristol and the and embankments, artificially formed, through the whole 
British Channels, IS the last that requires any especial of the extensive, fiat, and marshy district known as the 
notice In tids'sketch. Dartmoor Forest, forming its wild- Fens. (8m Banroao Level.) Deposite of mud and 


est andimost elevated portion, la an unreclaimed and ex. sand are constantly and rapidly accumulating on this 
tensive waste, aflbrdmg summer pasturage for the store portion of the E. coast, so that it is not without consider- 
eattle of the lower and more fertile tracts surrounding It: able difflculty that the outfalls of the rivers are kept 
the whole miqr- be considered as a table-land (the average open, and the harbours accessible. Additions are always 
height of which is above 1,600 ft.), with an unequal sur- being made to the surface of the district, by encroach- 


for securing no less than 170,000 acres of fertile 


»1an is now (1840) In progress 
0,000 acres of fertile land, ex- 


Vg WUMeii MB WVWV I fUWV a»e/e wai»aa wa wa^aaaa maaa* a#viu|k uigMW? bw bia^ pui lovv va msv uan^isvife w/ uiiivs vuw^aa* 

feoe, firing la large rounded swrils, with corresponding ments on the sea; and a plan is now (1840) in progress 
concavities, and strewed with large boulders and fVag. for securing no less than 170,000 acres of fertile land, ex- 
ments of granite, which also rises through the soil in tending seaward between the ports of Boston, Wisbeach, 
irregular masses, or ton. Exmoor, at the N.E. extreme and Lynn Regis, aH of which is, comparatively speaking, 
of the range, and considerable tracts Intermediate be- of recent formation. 


tween the two, are also unreclaimed, and for the most The great plain S.E. of the Fens, comprising Norfolk, 
part of a sterile character: the same description also Suffolk, and Essex, has an undulating surface through- 
applies to the central and northern parts of Cornwall, out; but the inequalities are greater towards ihe N. ex- 
<mward to the Land's End; but the less elevated dis- treme, where, in some places, an elevation of 800 ft. above 
tricts on either aide the range contain many extensive the sea is attained. In this quarter it is not very fertile^ 
breadths of fertile land, more especiaDy on the S. One but it has been wonderfully improved; and many parts 


breadths of fertile land, more especirily on the S. One 
of these, extending firom Dartmoor to the sea, between 
rile Dart and Yealm, and known as the South Hams, 
ranks among the most fertile corn districts in the king¬ 
dom. The chain gradually declines firom Dartmoor to 


but it has been wonderfully inmroved; and many parts 
of Norfolk and Suffolk thatlhalr a century ago were mere 
sandy wastes, have, by dint of marling and the Introduc¬ 
tion oUhe turnip culture, become among the best and 
most productive barley lands in the kingdom. The soil 


ranks among the most fertile corn districts in the king- tion oUhe turnip culture, become among the best and 
dom. The chain gradually declines firom Dartmoor to most productive barley lands in the kingdom. The soil 
the. Land’s En^ and also becomes more contracted in of Essex is mostly a strong clayey loam, ranking in the 
that direction. Thechief summits are, Dunkerry Beacon, first class of wheat and bean lands, 'fhat portion of 
on Exmoor (1,^(1.); Cawsaiid Hill (1,782 ft.), Rippon England extending from Bagshot Heath to Holisbury 
Tor(l,649 (t), Butterton (1,203 ft.), all on Dartmoor; and Plrin, and oomprisiug both, may be considered as a sort 
in Cornwall, Brown Willy (1,868 ft), Carnmarth (849 ft.), of elevated table-land, no part of which, probably, is less 
Corn Brea_(697 ft.) ; an^ lastly, the cape Itself (about 70 than 800 ft. above the sea: Thorney Hill Is' 610ft., and 
ft.). The Taw and the Torridge, which discharge in the 'Westbury Down 775ft. Both these eminences are on 
Bristol Channel, and the Fal, Fowey, Tamar, Piym, Salisbury Plain, the highest (lortion of the tract. This 
Dart,Teign, and Exe, descending to the British Channel, celebrated plain extends about 28m. from B. to W., and 
are the cuef rivers of the district. On the N. coast sand 15 m. in the opposite direction ; it is traversed by many 
accumulates rapidly In many of the creeks and inlets, considerable depressions, and has a light scanty soil, ill 
forming In some places extensive dunes, beneath which adapted to cultivation, but aflbrding good sheep-walks, 
the remains of ancient churches and villages have been The part of the country of this tract between Chichester 
discovered. On the beaches of Bude Bvt and a few and Southampton Water haa a fair proportion of tolerably 
others, this sand, is chiefly composed of comminuted fertile and well-cultivated land; but ftirther W., the 
shells, and forms the chief manure of those localities. Hants and Dorset downs occupy the surface nearly to 


are the cuef rivers of the district. On the N. coast sand 
accumulates rapidly In many of the creeks and inlets, 
forming In some places extensive dunes, beneath which 
the remains of ancient churches and villages have been 
discovered. On the beaches of Bude Bv, and a few 
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shells, and forms the chief manure of those localities. Hants and Dorset downs occupy the surface nearly to 

The sttifece (batures of the central region of England, Dorchester, and form a continuous heathy, dreary, and 
whence her wealth and imporionee are mainly derived, sterile tract, with but a scanty proportion even of sheep 
riiough extremely diversified, are almost wholly devoid pasture. 

of the magnificence and romantic beatity of those pre- To the E, of the Anton river are the chalk ranges of 
viously described. The great plain of Cheshire and the N. and S. downs, which extend round the weald 
8hr«piwire, on its W« side, extends about 50 m. in a N. district of Sussex, Kent, and Surrey ; Beachy Head 
and fi. dlrectlou, and from 25 to 30 m. In the opposite: a forming the E. extreme of the S. Downs, and the bold 
flsw heathy moorlands occur within Its limits, but by (hr chalk clillli of the Dover Straits that of the N. Downs, 
the greater portion is very (krtlle; the soil is either rich The Alton hills extend between and connect the two. 
aaa<rofareddlrii colour, or strong loam. Tbisplalnis The first are clothed with fine posture, and Ibrm excellent 
remarifeble for m verdure, and la one of the principal sheep-walks; at their base extends the fertile plain of 
graalng 4ttatiiets, twing lar^y iqipropriated to the dairy Chichester. The tract of which the N. Downs forms the 
MtfhmMiy. Of a similar character are the vries of W. portion la. for the most part, well cultivated, and here 
fisgggn, Evesluun, and Gloucester. The first of these and there attains considerable fertility, though, generrily 
exlands about 70 in. on either side the Severn, with a speaking, the soli Is meagre and arid. The weald dis- 


hroMire, on iU W« sMe, extends about 50 m. in a N. 
Hi fi. dlrectlou, and from 25 to 30 m. In the opposite: a 
w heathy moorlands occur within Its limits, but by (hr 


hraadth vaiybig from 5 to 12 m., and is alike fertile and 
heantlftd. ne district 8. of these last has probably the 
most broken and irreguiir surfece of any part of the 
khu^m 1 it Is, however, for the most pm fbrtile and 



trlct, enclosed by the last rangm, has in some parts an 
undulating unequal surfece; and there are a few detached 
hills that attain considmable davation: taken m a whole, 
however. It may be considered es (brroing an extenriva 
plain of about 1,000 iq. m. in extent, the mote level por¬ 
tions of which are from 100 to 200 ft. above the sea. 
sell Is principally day; In parts vmrysturand adBestv^ la 
others mixed with sand in various proportioos. Tho 
whole fa under cultivation, and Includes many breadths 
of luxuifant pasture; at the E. extreme Is Bomney 






ENGLAND AND WALES. 


Itoh, an fUurW tract of ^boot 60^000 acret, vbicli bai 
b«6D Mclafaned flrom the tea, and li defended Ihmi it* 
encroachmenta la embankmenta. Thli marsh Is, for the 
nv^ part, remanably fintilea 

OeoUm* — A brief sketch of the geological structure 
of Engli^ will be best accompUihed by commenc^ 
with mountain ranges on lb W. side, and thence, 
following the general Erection of the successlTe rock 
strata: of these, the primary and transition, or (as t^ 
are now more correctly des^ated) Plutonic and meta* 
morphiC IbrmatioDa, constitute the mass In the Cumbrian 
and Cambrian groups; and that of the S.W. peninsula, 
all of which hare a general resemblanoe in their mlnerm 
composition, though presenting some points of local and 
mldor dlllbrence: thus, granite, e|hlch Is only traced 
to a eery limited extent In one or two parts of the 
Cumbrian system, and scarcely at all in Wales, Is ex¬ 
tensively developM In the 8fW. peninsula,* where it 
occupies a considerable part of the most elevated portion 
of the range. In large interru pted masses. Dram Dartmoor 
to the Lima's End; beyond which the Longshlp Rocks, 
and the ScUly Islands, continue the formation In the 
same general direction, and are supposed (wltii much 
prohamllty) to have once formed continuous portions of 
the range. The veins of tin ore aHo appear to be limited 
to this last district. Neither gneiss nor mica slate (so 
abundant In the Grampians) occurs, to any extent. In 
either of the ranges under consideration ; clay and 
graywaeke achlsts, of very various composition and 
texture, forming the prevailing rocks in all of them. 
The whole of these strata are traversed beds and 
veliM of porphyry, hornblende, and trap, and are for the 
most part considerably Inclined and contorted, every 
where presenting indications of powerful disturbing 
causes, and of having been upbeaved, but there .are no 
traces of volcanic action. In the Carnarvonshire ranges 
elevated beaches occur at the height of 1,000 ft. and 
upwards above the sea level, which are formed of gravel 
and fragments of recent shells, precisely similar to the 
present marine beaches; similar beaches also occur on 
the N. coast of Cornwall and S. coast of Devon, from 
20 to 80 ft. above the present reach of the tides. 

The veins of tin and copper which Intersect the strata 
in Devon and Cornwall make tlie S.W. peninsula one 
of the most important mining districts In the kingdom. 
These veins, or lodes, have all a general E. and W. di- 
rectlon, and are intersected by others In an opposite 
(hence called cross-courses), which, by heaving or dis¬ 
turbing the regular course of the lodes, are often the 
cause of great perplex!^ .md expense in mining ope¬ 
rations ; a large dike of this kind traverses Cornwall, 
from one coast to the other, through its chief mining dis¬ 
trict, Intersecting and disturbing tire course of every one 
of icB lodes. Besides these hxlcs of tin anc^opper, 
which famish the chief mineral riches of ttiGirange, 
lead ore occurs in some of the cross-courses, and has 
been extensively worked at Beer Alston on the Tamar, 
and one or two other localities: iron Is also found in 
similar dikes near Lostwithiel, in Cornwall, and at the 
Berryhcad on the coast of Devon; from each of which 
places many thousand tons are annually shipped for the 
supply of the Welsh fUrnaces. 

iMumbago and manganese occur on the E. side of Dart¬ 
moor, both which are worked to some extent, and shipped 
at Exeter for the manufacturing districts. Forcetain, 
pipe, and common potters' clay, are also productions 
occurring in this tract, and are largely shlpiied for the 
Staflbnuhlre and other potteries; granite and roofing 
slate are also quarried in a few localities. This last forms 
the most important production In the corresponding rock 
formations of Wales, the quarries of Fenrbyn and Lion- 
berriB,in Carnarvonshire, being the largest, and fhrnlsh- 
Ing the finest slates in the kin^om; some copper veins 
also occur in various parts of this group, thoui^ of very 
minor importance compared with those of Cornwall; in 
the Parys mountain, however, on the N. side of Anglesea, 
a very extensive deposit of that ore was discovered 
In the coarse of last century, and formed for a con- 
olderable period the most productive mine in the king, 
dom: it is still worked, though at present the produce Is 
very limited. {See Anolbsba.) On the W. side of the 
same ialand mona marble, or verd antique, is quarried 
for various ornamental purposes, at tho termination of 
a large piwpbyiy dike which traverses the district. 

In the Cumbrian group, the most remarkable mineral 
production is thei^ous graphite, or plumb^, which 
occurs in an irregular pipe-vein at Botalier In Borrodale. 
A few lead veins idso occur, and ore worked to a limited 
extent, on the N.E. sU|jB of the range; at Conlston, 
copper veins are wrought on a small scale; and near 
Ulverston, bssmatetic ore, which produces Iron of a very 
ductile quolity, which is used in the manufecture of 
carding-wlre; a few quarries of roofing slate are also 
worfceVln the same neighbourhood. Beyond the limits 
of the three main groups we have been describing, similar 
rock formations occur in a few Isolated ridges, of which 
the most {womliient are the MalveriraiUs« that traverse 
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the eos« of Worcester and Hereford; the LIckle Hfll» 
N.E. of the last; the Cbaniwood range in Leloestor- 
shlre; and a few Intermediate rpdu along the N. sldq of 
Warwkkshtre. Basaltlo rocks also occur In the Wrdtin 
and Caradoo hills, and aloni toe Emits of the mountain 
line, both in Derby and Durham: a large basaltic, dfee 
also traverser Xernml^ feqm Middled to toe sea- 
coast 8. of Whitby. 

The fflountolo lime and cqtffennatipnvdre^nntin 
order, Ix^ limited on the w, 1^ those last dm^feed; 
and on the B. ty toe Has. which ftwmaition nmy be 
traced. Iqr a waving but centinnous Hue. toeoQjlto^toe 
kini^om, 'from the N.E. coast (between the jnouCli of 
toeTTees and Whitby), by Charnwood Forest, ETashni. 
Glonoeiter. Bath, and Axmlaster. to the 8.W. cnait at 
Lyme Regis. All the mineral richet of the Mngdbni. ea 
well as the greater port of Its manafecturlng estahtuh* 
ments, are slhiated on the W. side of this line, by which 
the three lower of what are usually termed secondary 
formations are limited. Ri the mountain lime of the 
Pennine range are the chief 1^ mines of the kingdom i 
in that part of It which extends through Allendale and 
Alston Moor, on the E. side of Cross Fml, the ore occurs 
In E. and W. veins, that are heaved and dUsturbed by N. 
and S. courses, as those In Cornwall. In the Derby 

E ortion of the range many lead mines also oeenr, that 
ave been wrought from a very remote are; and others 
In the same formation in Flintshire, near the aistuary of 
the Dee. The coal fields to which England, and, in¬ 
deed, the empire, is mainly indebted fur her mannfectur- 
Ing superiority (see ante, p. 451.), may be thus briefly 
enumerated: those of Northumberland and Durham 
extend from the Tweed to the Tees, between the moun¬ 
tain lime and the sea-coast; the most northerly has only 
.been partially explored, and is worked, on a limited 
scale, chiefly for local purposes. The coal fleUf of 8. 
Northiimbcrland and Durham eiifends about 60 m. N. 
and S., with an average breadth of from 12 to 16 m. 
'J'he scams owbeds dip S.E., and crop out successively 
in an opposite direction, so that none of the beds extend 
through the entire limits of the district: the two thickest 
and best (high and low main) are 6 it. thick, and are 
strata of shale, sandstone, and smaller 


seams of ( . ^ _^ _ 

The mines in this district frimish annually a vast quan¬ 
tity of coal, of which about 4,700,000 tons are sent to Lon¬ 
don and the S. part of thejtingdom, and 1.000,<K'0 to fo¬ 
reign parts. Various and very discordant estimates have 
been framed of the period that will probably be required 
to exhaust this vast deposit of Aid. But the district has 
not been sufficiently explored to admit of such estimates 
being framed on any thing like solid grounds; and, no 
doubt, were any deficiency in the supply of cod appre¬ 
hended, methods would be found for materially diminish¬ 
ing the immense quantities now left in the mines, as well 
as fur reducing the waste. 

The Whitchaven..iB a small but valuable field, between 
the Cumbrian mountains and the Irish Sea, under which 
the adits of several of Its mines arc driven: the coal Is 
exported in considerable quantities to Ireland and else¬ 
where. The Yorkshire and Derby fields extend N. and 
S. about 70ni., from l.ceds onward; their breadth, ho- 
tween Halifax and Aborford, being about 25 m., but it 
diminishes considerably through tiio Derbyshire i>art, to 
its S. extreme, near Nottingham. 

Most of the coal raised in Yorkshire Is consumed in its 
extensive woollen, iron, and hardware manufactories, and 
In the domestic economy of its numerous population. 
The Derby field supplies, throiuh the medium of ca¬ 
nals, many of the mldlaod cos. The Lancashire field Is 
parted by a range of bills from that of Yorkshire, and 
extends along their base from Macclesfield to Oldham, 
thence N. to Rochdale and Colne, and W. to Prescott 
near Liverpool, having Manchester on its 8. border. 
Coal It excavated in various parts of this extensive 
field, which affords all but inexhaustible simplies for the 
various uses of the most important manuforturing dis-^ 
trict in the kingdom. S. of the above, occur somsr 
smaller fields In Leicestershire and Warwickshire, In the 
vicinity of Asbby-de-la Zouch, Tamworth, Atherstone, 
and Coventry. The Staffordshire field extends N. and 
S. about 10 m., with a breadth vaiylng from 6 to 7 m. 
Numerous beds of coal are worked in various parts of 
this field, which also furnishes potters' clay, and is the 
site of the potteries. The Wolverhampton and Dudley 
field, in the same co., extends about 14 m. N. and S.. 
with an average breadth of 4 m., and is the most valu¬ 
able of any in the central part of the klngdbm. Two beds 
of ironstone, each of considerable 4hi»neBS, also tra¬ 
verse the field, and supply the Innumerable ramacea oC 
the district. The whole rests on transition lime, abound¬ 
ing in beautlftilly preserved fossils. A few small fields 
also occur In Shrqpshlre and Herefordshire, of wMch the 
chief Is that of Cfelebrook Dale, 6 m. long, by 2 m. In 
breadth. This formation Is also traversed by Iron¬ 
stone, and many flimaces and fomdrles are ertwUshed 
In toe locality, though of late years it has not maintained 
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R . fUf ^SSS mA iMdf of, the abMnee of estremee in temperature, by humidity, 

Ml^^SlimiilitimefaM^etwulBrlyirrflT*#**^ in e ro iinde d end elmoet inoetient eeriramis within e limited 
SSeUfitv teitlnc on f»itiat«wM> gnt end moimtein renge, pecullerltlef eacrllieWe to the eeoyrephicel po> 
IhStfte extent it e B^» 10 by 6 m. The most 8. of the eltion of the country, in contiguity with en estenclve 
BBeUflhAiikiaMi«iMi«ah(Mit»m..withebnedthof5or continent on. one bend, end e veit oceen on the 


jwiae a tij Ib o roundcd end b7 ditnuit incetteiit eerlenmis \ 

oSceeity teitlnc on f»itiat«wM> gnt end mountein renge, pecullerltlef eicrllieWe to the i 
lO by O m. The moit 8. of the iltion of the country, in contiguity wl 
H m rtiTh fiiifTy** fa with ebreedth of 8 or continent on. one hand, end e veet 


imL thfeocb the cot. of Glouccfter and Somercet, on t other: the latter with nearly the feme temperature 

eiSer ridetne Aron: but It if orerleld In many paita bf throughout the year, and eneitlng an equalicing Influ. 

more recent fermatlonc, and the coal leamf aib tbia, ana ence orer the oontiguoua atmocphere t the other with a 
SlnM^oanoT^^ left of thornraluibledepecltc yaral^temperature.aborethai ‘ ‘ 
now left to notice, and probably alio the moit extennye and lower during the winter m 
and Iniportant, If the gr^ coal Add of 8. Walef. ex* and direction of the preyalling' 
fawiiiiny about lOO m., hrom the Uffl, hi Monmoathanlre, of tiie year, according to whldi 
throum the coc. of Glamorgan, Cannortben, and Pem> Cicei exert moit raieiying poe 
to 6t. Bride*! Bay, and compricing an area of the continent being coinparallvc 

about 1,800 iq. m« l^ere are 0 atailable leami, ofthe the ocean, being charged with I 


depecltc eaiylng temperature, abore that of the ocean in cummer, 
xtenm and lower during the winter monthc. Hence the origin 


towMiiny I 

throng 
broke, t 
about U 


kte average thickneic of M ft., arranged In a pro- 
concavltjr, and dipping both from the N. and 8. 


•WHavw aww vwinw wv 

toward! a central axle; thedeepei 
near Meath, where coal occura.Ti 


l. Walec. ex* and direction of the prevailing wtndi at dlflhrent pertodc 
nmoathflilre, of tiie year, according to whldi ever of thoce great cur* 

m, and Pern* fheei exert moit raieiying power: thoce Mowtoig from 
g an area of the continent being comparatively dry, whilct thoce from 
ceami, of the the ocean, being charged with Itc exnalatlona, Ining the 
iged in a pro- chief part of the rain thkt deacendc, fl-fldc of the whole 
;fie M. and 8. of it nilling on the W. fide of the kingdom. Balm are 


from the M. and 8. of it falling on the W. fide of the kingdom. Raini are 
art of the Held being ; more prevalent daring the cummer and autumnal monthc, 
Ihtbomc below the when the higher relative temperature of the continent. 


hlghect portlonc of the ceami. The quality of the yield and greater rarefaction of the atmocphere in contact 
variecconclderahlyt that on the W.cide being moctly what with lt,cauce aflrlal currentc from the ocean to cet in 


Ic termed 


rmeddiy coal, and the other Mtumlnouc coking coal, j that direction, in order to cupply the comparative va* 
)tod to the imelting of iron ore. Bxtenclve bedc of [ cuum j whilct the B. and M.B., wlndc, that fluently 
oocurln tUc diitrlct, which ic now the 


that mineral alco oocurln tblc diitrlct, which li now the 
leat of the greatect lron*workc In the empire. It haa 
been luppoced that the Welch coal Held la of Itielf ca¬ 
pable of lupplying a demand ac extenclve ai that of the 
entkre kingnom at the precent time for from 1,600 tb 8,000 

new red land oocuplei nearly all the remaining 


that direction, in order to cuj 
cuum: whilct the B. and M.l 
prevail in winter and iprinc 


the comparative va* 


prevail in winter and ipring, are attributable to the 
higher temperature of the cea at thoce periodi. Ac- 


luppoied that the Welch coal Held la of Itcelf ca- cording to a lerlec of obcervatloni made under the di- 
ot lupplying a dmnand ac extenclve ai that of the rectlon of the Royal 8ociety, tlie 8.W. ic the moct fre* 
I kingnom at the precent time for from 1.600 tb 8,000 iquent wind in every montii of the year, but ic more 


at the precent time for from 1,600 tb 8,000 iquent wind in every month of the year, but ic more 

prevalent In July aid Auguct than in any other; Uie 
h land occunlea nearly all the remaining ! N.E. provallc moct in Jan., and from March to June, 


The new red land occuplea nearly ail the remaining ; n.e. provallc moct in Jan., and from March to June, 
portion of the curlkoe on to the liac; it coniliti of bedc | inelucive; whilct the N.W. ic moat frequent from Nov. 
of day, marl, gravel, aand, ftc., of variouc texture,—the to March, and leact lo in Sept, and Oct. It olco appearc. 


VI lIMH^lo HCVTWg MUlAf OTVap Vi WViavVM hVJiWVIVg—hxav 

dObria. of ofaSer robk ctrata. Bxtencive depocltc of gyp. 
cum, and yoit and all but inexhauctlUe bedc of rock 
aalt occur in tbic foamation, which will be eliewhere 


nodeed. The w^r cecondo^ ctrata occupy the curface 
from the W. llmlta of the Qaa, previObafy deacribed. 


ilti of gyp. from the came obcervatloni, that rain la leca prevalent in 
ic of rock March than in Nov., in the proportion of 7 to 12; in 
eliewhere April than Oct., in the ratio of 1 to 8; and in May than 
the curface Sept, in the ratio of 8 to 4: hence the cummer, autumn, 
deacribed, and earlier part of winter, are the moct humid portionc 
; which of the year. The minor diflbrencei of dlmate that exlct 


to thoce of the chalk formation on the B.; which of the year. The minor diflbrencei of dlmate that exlct 
lact hoc the came general direction, though forming a within the kingdom Itcdf are wholly In accordance with 
much greater curve, which termlnatei at either extreme the above viewa and obcervatloni: in Cornwall, the 


of the liac. The ctrata included within thece limltc are annual average quantity of rain fallini 
of very variouc character, and abound in foicil remoina: the W. part of the kingdom, general 


a : ic 45 in., and in 
y. It ic found to 


in come parte they ftimiih fine freeitone for building pur- vary from 90 to 51 in.; in the S.E. countiei, and alco in 
ppiec; in otherc, lime, folleri’ earth, and pipe-day. the metropolli and Itc vidnlty, the quantity li only from 
Thdr aggregate tbickneci hai been eatimated at between 80 to 25 in.; whilct Norfolk naa, in all probability, the 
3,000 and 8.000 ft., all formed by depoiitlon in an oceanic least humid climate in the kingdom: ci yet, however, 
bacln, ac Uie character and abundance of the foiill re- cuffldent data do not exlct to make other than an ap- 


mainc clearly indicate. The green aond formation recta proximate calculation of the average that fallc in any of 
on thoce of Cfle oolite, and ic cucceeded by that of chalk, the dlctricti, and of courie the general average of the 
both abounding in marine tectaceoua remainc; the ave* whole can only be stated in the came qualified way. 'riie 
rage thickneic of thq latter, when folly develop, being eitimate made by Dr. Dalton appearc to be, on the whole, 
about 1.000 ft. It occuplea the S. coact, from tne Recul. the moMpredee and satisfactory on this point: and he 
ver Cllflii to Folkestone, and frtmi Beachy Head to makeeWe whole annual quantity falling on the lurfare 


Brighton, stretching inlamd from the former round the of England and Wales, 81 In.; to which he adds a depth 
wedd dUtrlct, and mnn the latter inland towards Salic- of 5 In. supplied from the atmosphere in the form of dew, 
bury, ud thence over the Hampshire and Dorset downs and calculates that 23 in. of the whole are carried off by 
nearly to Dorcheiter: the Inkpen, In Hants (1,011 ft.), is evaporation, and the remaining 13 in. thresh the me- 
the highest summit of the chalk. The general dip of all dium of the various riven to the ocean. IVe have pre- 
the strata, from the lias to the chalk Induslve, fs S.B., viouily noticed the limited range of the thermometer, 
and veryjnradual: aline from the N. escarpment of the which at the coldest period (Jan.) Seldom fallc much 
chalk in Berkshire to the Malvern Hills, would intersect below the freeaing point, and at the warmest (July and 


chalk in Berkshire to the Malvern Hills, would intersect below the freeaing point, and at the warmest (July and 
the Basset edges of the entire aeries. The depoalu Aug.) ac rarely risei higher than SOP Fahr., though oc* 
above these are chiefly limited to the S.B. cos., and have casional instances of greater variation may be cited. In 
little of varlen or well-marked character to distinguish the N. cos. from their contiguity to the sea on either 
them} the chief are those of the London and pUitlc side, the range is still more limited, rarely exceeding 79P 
clays, occupying the basin of the Thames. Formations of or foiling more than dP or 4^ below sero: so that their 
similar character extend along the sea-coast, from Brlgh- mean annual temperature is within TPoriPrff those on 
too to Southampton, and occupy a portion of the Isle of the 8. coast. In a general view, however, the influence of 
Wight. The candy ctrau that occur In several of the 8. the ocean in temiiering the atmosphere (as well as in the 


above these are chiefly limited to the S.B. cos., and have 
little of varied or well-marked character to distinguish 
them} the chief are those of the London and pUitlc 


The deposits Aug.) as rarely 
MM., and have casional Initanci 


coc., and known by the general name of Bagsbot sand; humidity it imparts) is greateft on the W. aldeof the king- 
the mixture of fomiglneous sand and clay with chMk dom, and most so within the limits of the 8. W.penlnsula; 
fragments (crag) that occupy the B. paru of Norfolk the temperature of the ocean on that side being, during 
CM Suflbik t and the ctUl more recent alluvial de- the coldest season, rarely so low as tOP, whilst that of 
posits of Hcldemess, the Fens, and Romney Marsh; the German Ocean, on the other, excem in the height of 
laU obviously constituted of the dfibris of older rock summer, seldom exceeds 4BP Fohr. On the whole, the 
Ibrmatloni, and the latter resulting from atmospheric, most obvious dlflbrence that occurs In the local climates 
ooeanlc, and other presently existing influences now -in of the N. and 8. paru of the kingdom Is the lateness of 
active operation. Our limits will not permit more than spring in the former as compared with the latter; at an 


i on the W. aldeof the king- 


the Gumbrian and Welsh mountains, that are strewed 


average about a fortnight between the cos. N. of the 
Mersey^aud Humber, and those of the 8. and 8. W. The 
local enbet of the W. mountain ranges is considmable, and 


over some of the midland cos.; the beds of chalk, tenda to increase. In a greater ratio than would otherwise 
flii^ and gravel, that occur at great distances from the be the case, the quantity of rain foiling in their vicinity j 
formations, and are found capping summiu of but, as a whole, the elevation of the surface is no where so 
vrimlly dlflhrent \ and the remains of mammi* considerable as to have any remarkable influence on the 
Ihroua'anlroab In the lime caverns of YorM and Devon; general character of the cUmate. The fens on the B. 
•udi as those of the extinct species of the Mephont, coast, and the wolds of KentMUd flussex, are the only 
hyttoa, bear, fre., which must once have ranged over the tracu of any extent where the snperduous moisture 

would, but for artificial means, be retained long enough 
to generate miasma; lo almost every other part of the 
oountiTthesurfoce has sufficient elevation and Inequality 
to fty^t^ the free percolation of water, and toxonduct 
tte superfluity by natural means to the numerous streams 
that tnteraect it; ra that no where can iu physical struc¬ 
ture be said to exm an lidurtous influence on the climate. 
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The moro tenenl endotufe ttidfittltliratloii of the lari' 
Ihee within the hat eentuij nut elio here greetljr ein- 
mented tbeie flnilltleii ina inqprofed the lelubrttgr of the 
dfanate, whlcb, howerer, w resardi Iti ehlef cheracter- 
htf ei, leemt to be much the tame u when Cwiar and 
Tacitu deioribed it. There appean but little foundation 
for the notion once preralent that the climate hu dete¬ 
riorated, and become colder; an inference from the fed 
of rinejrardi havina once been cultivated to lome extent 
in varlou parts of the country: but the same accoimts 
also prove that verjuice Ibrmed no inconsiderable part, 
and In some summers constituted the only produce of 
these vineyards. It Is probable that a better result than 
this might be obtained In the present day, were fevour- 
able spots selected, and any probable advantage to be 
derived flrom the culture of the vine. The mean daily 
range of the thermometer on an average of the whole 
year has been estimated at IP for themetropoUs, IP for 
the midland counties jrenerally, and 8P tar Cornwall; but 
the extent of the dafly range of course varies with the 
dlflbrent seasons, being greatest when the sun has most 
influence, and the processes of evaporation and radiation 
are in most active operation. The mean difference be¬ 
tween the coldest and the warmest months of the year 
has been stated at, for London fliP, Cornwall 18|o, and 
England generally ; but these, and similar calcu¬ 
lations, can only be considered as probable approx¬ 
imations to the truth, deduced from such series of obser- 
* vations as exist; which, however, are far too few and 
limited to make ftirther details 6r generallsatiou of any 
practical utility. 

The great drawbacks upon the climate are the preva¬ 
lence of cold, biting N.B. winds in April, May, and June, 
which feequently render them the most disagreeable 
season of the year; and the occasional occurrence of wet 
summers and harvests. The crops in England are very 
rarely Injured by droughts | but th^ not unfeequently 
suffer from excess of humidi^. in Cornwall, where 
the climate is most equal, and the winters the mildest, 
the moisture and coolness of the summers are such that 
the fruit is Inferior in flavour to that raised in the more 
E. and midland counties,at the same time that it arrives 
later at maturity. 

Vegetable /*rod«ctNnis.—The Flora of the kingdom 
comprises between 1,400 and 1,500 indigenous spedes of 
phaneogamous plants, of which upwards of 100 belong 
to the grass femily: these, together with the force (Vlex 
envopteue and nenia), the three common heaths (tetrab’x^ 
cinerea, and vulgaris), and the dlfTereut kinds of rushes 
and sedges, occupy a very large surface, and perhaps 
characterise better than any other the nature and cafia- 
billties of the tracts they occupy. The oak (Quercut ro- 
bur) is the king of native British trees, and supplies the 
timber of whlM our finest ships are built. Hence the 
oak is Intimately associated with the maritime glories of 
England. Take it for all In all, it is probably fee best 
timber of which we have any certain knowledge. Some 
is harder, some more difficult to rend, and some less 
capable of being broken across; but none contains all the 
three qualities in such great and Mual proiiortions; and 
thus, for at once supporting a weight, resisting a strain, 
and not splintering by a cannon-shot, it is superior to 
every other timber. In favourable soils It will flourish 
at an elevation of 700 ft. The ash, alder, and hawthorn, 
thrive, under similar circumstances, at 800 ft.; the fir 
(P, sgtvestris--the only indigenous species) at 1,000 ft.; 
the mountain ash, and some of the smaller and prostrate 
varieties of the willow tribe, ascend nearly to the highest 
summits; whilst the hornbeam, lime, maple, poplar, and 
elm, flourish only in localities much less elevated than 
any of the preceding. The beech and sycamore reach 
750 and800 ft. respectively; but these, though long per¬ 
fectly naturalised, are foreign introductions, as are also 
the larches, pines, chestnut, horse-chestnut, and many 
others that flourish and attain to considerable sise in the 
extensive parks and plantations of the kingdom. Of 
Indigenous frulU, the list is very scan^; the pear, crab, 
medlar, wild cbeny, bullace, raspberry, blackberry, 
goosebm, currant, strawberry, and cranberry, being 
nearly, if not quite, all that can be so called ; and the 
greater jmrt of these. In their natural state, can scarcely 
i»uim to rank as such in the more common aocqptadon 
of tlie word. > 

Every one Is ready to admit that England is Indebted 
to commerce, or to her intercourse with other nations, 
for a very large proportion of her superior wealth and 
comforts. But It is now seen that her obligations in this 
respect are really much greater than is generally sup¬ 
posed. We are not Indented to foreign countries for 
mere luxuries and superfluities, but for the greater part 
of those plants and vqretables that supply the lai^t 
portion of our food. We have brought mmi, abroad all 
our bread corns, our potatoes, most part of our garden 
stuffii dM fhiits; with hops, turnips, and a vastyvlrty 
of useftilandornamentalvegmableproducts. Butltlstlm 
good fortune of England that most of these are so od- 
asirably suited to the soil, that, unless the contrary were 


Be ora rew most cnaraccensoc orene lewures or an 
landscape, or which ara otherwise distinguished 
: beauty and rarity. Of these, the various grasses 
y almost be said to be in a state of constant 
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known, they oaight be supposed to be Indigenous. Those 
spedes of fruits that requite a powerfiil sun to bring them 
to maturity do not. Indeed, answer In our climate,moei)t 
ordilcial means he employml In ripening them. But the 
more useflii kinds attain to perfection. 8ohm urmier 
oleum vilemiguu, et oeteru outOtoHbm lonie orirf snate, 
patiens jeugum, fieemudum ; tarde miteseuul eitb pro- 
veisimmt / eudeme^ utrtusque ret emua, muUus hummer 
tevrarumquee^que, iTaeti, dgrte, f 111.) 

Of the smaller herbaceous plants our Hmiu only permit 
the notice of a few most characteristic of the features of an 
English landscape, 
for their beauty and 

that may almost b___ _ 

growth, and to cover so large a portion of the surface, in 
a literal sense, 1 " 

of flowers, f 

celandine, l_ 

vourites, next which, perhaps, the woodbine, eglantine, 
hyacinth, harebell, and goldcups, contribute more largely 
to the adornment of the uemurj: of the less common 
kinds, the tamarisk, musk, gentian, and a few others, are 
llmlb^ to the S.W. peninsula; the hop, brlony, phea¬ 
sant uye, Ac., to the midland cos.; the Juniper, par- 
^sla, and a few others, to the more eleVlted regions of 
Woles, and the N. cos.; and the water lily can only 
be considered In its native locality when expandingjta 
dine flowers on the surface of the Cumbrian lakes, 
foxglove, henlNum, hemlock, nightshade (Atro/tu), and 
the Cieula virosWof the Cambridge fens, are almost the 
only species that possess active medicinal qualities. The 
wood, madder, teasel, hop, flax, buckwheat, clovers, 
tims, and melilots; together with the carrot, parsnip, 
cabbie, sea kale, and asparagus, comprise the chief in¬ 
digenous species available for economical purposes; 
whilst the misletoe and ivy claim a passing notice firom 
traditional associations. Of cryptogamous plants there 
exist about 3(I0 distinct species of moss, and upwards of ftOO 
oXAtgee, that Is, lichens and sea weeds: two or three of the 
lichens are identical with those extensively used as dyes, 
but they scarcely occur anywhere in sufficient abundiuice 
to be worth collecting: various species of seaweed are 
thrown abundantly on some parts of the sea-coast, and 
collected as a manure, but are no where, we believe, con¬ 
verted into kelp or barilla. 

Zoology. — Without recurring to an older geological 

f ieriod, when the animals, whose bones are found in the 
imestone caves of Yorkshire and Devon, occupied the 


their coverts, have now wholly disappeared. 'Hie bear 
may be traced as an inhabitant of these down to a. n. 
1057, and may have existed later: the beaver to 1188, 
when Its habits were noticed and described by Glraldus 
Cambrensls, as witnessed by him on the Teifl: many no¬ 
tices of wolves occur so recently os the reign of Edw. 
notwithstanding the war of extirpation waged against 
them by Edgar. The New Forest in Hampshire was the 
latest resort of the wild boar, which must have been ex¬ 
tirpated during the period of the last civil war: the wflki 
cat has disappeared from Its latest haunts — Cumberland 
and Westmorland—within living memory, but is still 
found* In Scotland. The wild op ( Vrus) has only es¬ 
caped a similar fate, by having been preserved as a cu¬ 
riosity In Chillingwortn Park near Berwick, and in one or 
two other localities, where this fierce ana distinct breed 
(with cream-coloured hide, black muzsle, and downward- 
bent horns) may still be seen. The stag, fellow deer, and 
roe have also brnn saved by similar interference and pro¬ 
tection. The indigenous quadrupeds now existent in a 
wild state are—the fox, badger, TOlecat, beech and pine 
martens, otter, weasel, stoat, heogebog, mole, land and 
water shrews, squirrel, hare, rabbit, dormouse, field and 
water lemmings, block rot, common, field, and harvest 
mice, and six species of the bat tribe. Of cetaceous mam¬ 
malia, the rasor-baek and porpoise are the only species that 
occur with any frequency, though such lists as comprise 
stragglers notice IS or 14 others, as of occasional occurs * 
renoe on the coasts. The Norway rat is an ascertained 
Immigrant, which has warred with the indigenous I 
and made it by fer the scarcest of the two. The: 
ticated animals and poult^ will be noticed under a 
bead. The great bustardTappears to be almost the only 
species of bird that has been banished from the kfogdom 
m the extension of enclosures and cultivation; oltlmugh 
the bittern and two or three others have bec^e scarcer, 
and have wholly deserted many of their ai^ent haunts, 
yet they may still be met with, whilst thn toimed has 
wholly disappeared from iu latest locality, the Wfrtahlrn 
downs. Pennant, in 1777, notices bustards as occiinfeig 
in flocks of 60 or more, on most of the open froctfHnf tho 
5. and E. counties, from the Dorset downs to feo Tfeeh- 
shlre wolds. Of those species which m dtltar iSfi- 
mous or habitual visiters, 90 ore birds Sr nrey i of gal- 
Duaqeous Mrds (grouse, pigeons, Ac.) XiuStu ore flO 
specks t ctimeuoreit or the tooth-billed tribe ^ferfees. 


li ii tf B t IM bMD cnanmitMi Um mmitm of 
•Dfl witar-bMo betas hmuIt «4i»l<-a Hogatar dr« 
ca tai tanc e attilbtiU^ to our huntar poiltion, end 
istaMtat eowtrUne. Ptt«iii* «fg« on perti of 

tbe Welfh'oewt, end ta e few otaer ta^ei. eiii 
ntje cte of eome treflie. The dUbrrat epe^ of Art 
feeaneit^ the tees, lekee, rivwe of Knglend, 
h^ ben eitimeted et ebout 170 » » targe portfon of 
thiwi, ee well ee of Midi, are mtgraCorjr. The more 


adder» g re n or common make, and blind worm, of 
eribidi ue flrat onlp li Tenomotia; and the common 
toed, ftwg, and natter-jack. There are between 460 
and too epeciee of tataceo/ of which the ogreter, acallop, 
oodtle, rmwiiiKle, whilk, limpet, and muade, are the 
BrlndiMl edible Undi. Thb ermtaeea include the crab, 
lobeter, crawflih, prawn, and ahrlmp; but the former 
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numbera of land about 1,700 eped^Ainnnl^ (beei,waHM,fee.)^ODO, 
-a aingiitar dr- oofeegHSm(beedee) aboreMOO. aid (Initter- 

ar pocltion, and fltee, moChi, fee.) about 1,900. None of the tatter li of 
m aome parta of anp great aiae; but aeeeral of the BrItlah butterfllea can 
w looalinea. are boaac of conalderable beaaty, andTarietyofbue. ufn- 
it apedea or flah neUae§ comprlae the medidnal, and horae-leecfa, fee. 
rma of England, R a di a te d anlmala and aomdefea are abundant on the 
poruon of 

brp. The more CMi DfefeAmt, fee.—Since the daya of the great 
apedfled. 0 ape. Alfted, Engtand baa been divided into counttai or ahlrea, 
twed, oompriahg and theae agdn generdlp into hundreda, and alwaya Into 
M—the viper or parlahea. Sometimea, however, Inatead of bdngmvided 
blind worm, ot into hundreda, a co. It ^vlded into warda,aa la the caae in 
nd the common the N. countlea: amnetiraea it la divided into rldinga (a 
are between 460 eorruption of trithlngi), as la the case with Yorkabire: 
le iqrater, acallop, and aometimea into lathea and aokea, aa In Kent and 
I muade, are the Lincoln. (For an account of theae (Uviaiona, aee Sta- 
include the crab, iittics qfBriti$h i. 144—160.) We autgoin a 


lobatar, crawflih, prawn, and ahrlmp; but the former ) 

Tabu, ahowItS the number of Square Mllea and the number of Acres In the several Countlea of Engtand and 
Wales, as deduced from their aggregate measurement, with the Number of Parishes and the Population of each 
County in 1881, and showing wo the number of inhabited Houaea, the Population per square mile, and the 
number of Acres to each Person, with the number of Feraona to a Family in each County. 



about 1,600,000 todlvlduala. Adding to thiafinimlwr 
6BOJOOO for the pop. of Wales and the esduded Eni^lsh 
^ and the four N.oowitieaef Northum- (eouhttes, and ether omiasioiia, the entire pop. of the king- 
and,Durham, and Laiieattsr»BoiitalfMd, • dOR^ at thit epo^ will be 9,160/100. From the poll-ttt 
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ntumilBim,Rai>pmjMl|WT^pMwmipiidtb« Uou. There to no iwMiilo luppoMthatthepmvVrii . 

MWMment levied uiion every toy pereonTwhettwraale melertotty aHheted by the dvil ir«r un^ CheriAr}^ * 
or to^e, of 14 yeeri of aie,ineiMtt(nata onto excepted, the period ftom the Beitentlon to the Bevotutton vis 
But Wales, Chester, and Darham are not indoded in one of conddenblepieiipeiity. Prevloasly to the Sevo* 
these returns; and there are doubBetl many omtsslons lotion, a hearth tsix had been fanposedt and the eale. 

In the returns t^ were given in. I^le dmendenoe brated' Gragoiy King, founding on renfms obtalnad 
can, therefore, m placed on- them; but Mr. Chalmers under this ^ estimated the pop. of England and Wales, 
has thence concluded that the p<m. at the period in ques- In 16^ at ft,5iM),000; a^ we are IndinM to think that 
tlon amounted to 2,3SO,000. Perhaps, nowever, this this estimate came veiy near the mark. A great deal of 
estimate Is rather under the mark t for, in 1377, the discussion took place In the course of 4ait eentmy with 
countoy could hardly have recovered firom the disastrous respect to the progress of pop.: Dr. Price and others 
influence of tlie great pestilence of 1349; and It is highly contending, on the one hand, that It was progressivdj 
probable that the children and persons under age men diminishing; whfle Mr. Howlett, Mr. Wales, and otiiers, 
exceeded a third of the mp. at which tliey are contended, on the other, that there were really no gronndi 
estimated by Mr. Chalmers. Harrison and Sir Walter for this conclusion, and that, instead of diminishing, the 
Raleigh set down the number of flghtlng men In the pop. was rapidly Increasing. The census of 1801 j^an 
kingdom In 1375 and 1688 at 1,173,000. But this was end to these disputes, and snowed that. supposlngGr^toiy 
probably Httle better than a rough guess; and unless It King's estimate to have been nearly correct, the country 
included all the able-bodied Individuals between certain had gained an accession of about 8,878,000 InhMi. In m 
specifled ages, ft would aflbrd but very slender means by course of the 18th century 1 We subjoin the letumi of 
which to estimate the pop. Perhaps, however, we may the censuses of 1801,1811,1831, and 1881: 
conclude that it was then somewhere about 4| or 5 mil- 


Population op England and Wales, eimluslve Of Arniy_and Navy,,In 1801,1811,1831, and 1S31 

e. - . 


Ing its Amount at 



The increase having been about 16 per cent, during tables, extracted from the official returns, and compiled 
the 10 years ending with 1830, or nearly U per cent, with great care and industry by Mr. Rickman, embrace 

S ir annum, If we suppose, as Is most probable, that all the information that It has been possible to bring 
e increase has continued In a nearly similar ratio together with respect to the progress of pqpulatlcm In 
since mo, the pop. of England and Wales in May, 1839, England and Wales, from parish registers, for a pretty 
exclusive of the army, navy, &c., will have been about lengthened period. 

15,077,000 persons. 

Until 1837, when a new system of registration was 
established under the direction of the Registrar Gene¬ 
ral, there were no means by which to form a correct 
estimate of the numbers of births and deaths. In 1538, 
the clergy were required to keep registers of these, 
as well as of marriages, in their respective parishes; and 
in 1603 the injunction was renewed; but the rite of 
baptism in the parish church bdng objected to by nume¬ 
rous sects of Dissenters, the registration of births has 
been at all periods very defective. The same was the 
case, though in a less degree, with respect to the regis¬ 
ters of deaths, various classes of Dissenters having their 
own cemeteries, In which their own forms of burliil were 
adopted; and It happened that la many places a refer, 
ence to the parish registers merely suimlled the means 
of mndtlng an approximate estimate of the number of 
deatha The statute of the 36th Geo. 11., which made 
registration indispensable to the validity of a marriage, 
having come into operation in 1754, the reristersof mar¬ 
riages have been since nearly correct. The following 



Totals of Registered Bapttoms, Burials, and Marriages in England and Wales, In Decennial Periods, 

from 1801 to 1880. 
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■MNilH tka H«M KBOMraMmariwi. Mil. MH, (tmmwm iramMM w wiunt (imM w ira m- 

-!.»-.*« ^42!fiSSrdS?Aif3^^ 

B 4 , j| i orconlneK^oroftownpop.,butorthe 1 mr«l 7 •grlctt^ 

V i A I 1 J f ^***'*^ P^** oceailoiied bj the endlew dbriftai and^b- 

f I ? f I. I f dtrision of the land, la realljr a proof of the low state of 

£ xi J X I I idTllfiatlon, and of the vicious eoonomleal condition of Che 

_ S w|« ^ ^ w ^ country. Luckily, the contrary of all this obtains In Kng. 

lend t nere there has been no splitting of farms; an;^ the 
increase of p(^. has been the result of the unprocedeitted 
Increase of manuflsctures and commerce; and has, een- 
sequently, been almost wholly condnod to towns and vll- 
lai^B. We suldoln, as exeropiuying this increase, an ac¬ 
count of the pop. of the prlndj^ towns in England, In 
lUl. 1S21, and IASI, speelf!^ng also the number of Inhab. 
bouses in such towns la 1881, and the number of inhab. 
to a house. 


i«rr». 


W.RMlQg 
Awimsmt 


48 lUtS 
W 1S4.M 


3.1 49< I4S 
34 48(113 
36 A3 187 


LondMi.faicludinc 

WMtmtaMov 

flDuthw■rk,^s. ijaaofloa 

IbJmSS?* 9»M5 

94r176 
83,788 
68,381 
AbAiOl 
87.856 


NswiauUeanTjfM 

SS££"* : 


^ It Is seen from this table, that the proportlo .1 of roar- 
riages to the whole pop. during the last ouinquennlid 
period Is as 1 to m.. About 4*3 births is the estimated 
proportion to each marriage, allowance being made for 
defects of registration; and the proportion of male to 
female births Is u 19 to 18. It apnears from the burial 
regisUws, that the proportion of deaths to the pop. for 
the 5 years ending with IWO, as compared with that of the 
ft years ending with 1880, had decreed from I in 48 in 
the former period, to I In ftl in the latter. The ftrst 
annual rep^ of the Registrar General gives, for the year 
ending June, 1838, as toe number of regUt^ births 
889,7to (an amount probably ^frrtlve by l-'Jth ^least). 


marlagM lil.4Al (i(ir.30i of nhich were according to 
the of the established church), and deaths 8^860. 
We bare elsewhere given some stotomento iliustrAlve 
of toe diminished rate of mortality, and Improved health 
of toe community, to which we tkk to refer tto r^r. 
<Sm«mAI, 460.) Atpresent,^dau^nBtoedeiitosoc. 
maioned by the diseases of Inlsnoy, d of the whole era 
aaerM to tubereulousdlseases (consumption, mesenteric 
dlnace, Ac.). Kext to these, Csver, dysentery, and small, 
berontidered as amongst tha moat frequmt 




ItdiPMtfUbdUlclM 


17M 1.744 


Tmrtvth Park 
NorthimuiDB 
Cantstbun . 


WhnWttfwi 

FImm* 

KtnabJtfim* 


S,M70 6,108 
4,116 4*B(>S 
S,4V6 6-0*7 


8,A68 A-S16 
8,67* 6*610 
S,*16 6-0*7 


sss rtis i±sh 

inQlty sitidMd to llim» 
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Towns. 


North Shields and 
Tjrnemouth 
South Shields 
Maidstone* 
Oldham* - - 

Chelsea - • 

Kinnwlnford * | 
SaddlewiirthnS - 
Herefortl* - * - 
Luuffliborouirh * • 
SwlKoley* - - 

Taunton* > 

Jlurslem 
Kendal 
Trowbridge 
Doncaster • 

Tipton* 
lisbury > 

iSums 




13A13 

tt/KlI 

9,d43 

Ui/i90 

18,S68 

8,967 

lk,&79 

7.M)G 

.5,4(10 

13,397 

fi,9'17 

8,69.5 

7,.50.5 

6,076 

(>.936 

8,407 

8,243 


Popolat., 

1821. 


17,669 
8,886 
12,.508 
21,662 
26,860 
11,022 
13,902 
9,090 
7,366 
17,196 
8/i31 
9,699 
8,981 
0,.548 
8/i44 

■jd 


2,662,718,3,294.443>4,048,002 (i66/)79l 


Poinilat., 

1831. 


116,926 
11,074 
16,387 
.32,.381 
.32,371 
16,166 

I. 5,986 
10,282 
10,800 
20,677 

II, 139 
11,2.50 
10/11.5 
10,863 
10,801 
14,961 

9,87(. 


Inhah. 

Houses, 

1831. 


2,642 

1,353 

2,844 

5,960 

l£i 

2.612 

2,069 

2,146 

3,770 

2,024 

2.731 

2,092 

2,ia5 

2.291 

2.767 

1,871 


[liihab.] 

itants 

to* 

House, 

1831. 


6*669 

6-707, 

5*410 

5*442 

6*984 

5*397 

5*120 

**97()1 

6*4.58 

5*.503 

4*119 

4*787 

5*161 

4*7151 

5*403 

5*279 


6*165’ 


Industry — Tenures, listates, %c — Tho tenures iiiider 
which land is held have varied very much at dlfTcrent pe¬ 
riods of oiir history. At pmeut, they may ho divided into 
freohoid, rop> liold, and leasehold. By the first, an estate 
is hold unconditionally, under the constitutional laws of 
the kingdom, liable to neither fine luir forfeiture. By the 
second mode, estates arc lield ol corporate bodies, or of 
individuals, as portions of some manor or other posses, 
lion, and subject to certain claims, customs, &c. l.<oase- 
holds are eitlier lung, as for 1 ,()00 years ; life leaseholds, 
contingent on one or more lives, or subject to certain 
fines or conditions, but at all times giving a power of 
alienation or transfer to tho lessor. jSuch leases as do 
not convey this power do not strictly-come under the 
designation of tenures; they form, however, a large and 
important class of holdings, usually varying from terms 
of 7 to 14 years, and the conditions and stipul.alions in 
them have a powcrfiil influence over agriculture and the 
value of property, in the districts in which they prevail. 
I,ands held merely from year to year, at the option of 
either party, arc said to be held at will, and form a large 
proportion of ttie lands of tlie country. I'he size of 
estates vai les exceedingly; but dt’spite the great number 
of very large estates, it is still true that laniled property 
in ]*^ngland is very much divided ; by far the largest por¬ 
tion of lite kingdom being portioned out into estaU's, 
under 1,000/. a yejr. Dr. Beeke, in INOl, estimatt'd the 
number of proprietors in England and Wales at 200,000; 
and if the total gross rental of the kingdom be estimated 
at 30,000,000/., it will give 150/. .is the average annual 
value of each estritf*. But as a great number of estates 
af'e mucli above this average, it follows that the majority 
must lie proportionally below it. 

Agriculture —According to the census of 1831, the 
number of families chiefly employed in agriculture, was 
834,543 *, the number of agricultural oexiupiers of laud 
employing labourers, amounted to 101,IHH; the occupiers 
not employing labourers, to 114,799; and agricultural la¬ 
bourers, to 799,875. 

Arthur Young, in 1770, estimated the capital employed 
in agriculture at 41. per acre: at present it may, perhaps, 
be taken at from 6/. to 71. an acre *, wbicii, on 31,(KM),000 
acres, will give between 180,000,000/. and 217,0(M),()00/. 
The rental of the land in England and Wales may be 
estimated at between l-4th and 1.5th part of the value 
of tile total produce. It amounted, according to the re¬ 
turns obtained under theProperty Tax Act, in 1810-11, to 
29,503,070/., being an average of 15s. I1|dr. per acre; and 
it is believed that this is- not very far from its present 
amount, tho fall that has taken place in prices having 
been every where partially, and in many parts more than 
countcrviulcd, by the spread of improvements, and the 
opening of new* and better markets for all sorts of pro¬ 
duce. (Statistics^British Etnptre, 1. 534. 2d cd.) Un¬ 
der the Property Tax Act tiie profits of the furrner.5 were 
estimated at tuw-thirdsoi the rent; and though tills was 
an absurd and most unjust rule by which to tux indivi¬ 
duals, yet it is believed that, at an average, it was not very 
wide of the mark. Perhaps at present (1839) tlie gross 
profits of the farmers may be estimated at 2I,(K)0,000/., 
or 22,000,000/. Farms in England are of a medium 
•ize, their average being probably about 1.50 or 160 
acres. Wheat, bixrlcy, and oats, but especially the first, 
widch may be emphatically said to be the bread-corn of 
England, are the principal crops. The best wheat, as 
well as the greatest quantity, is raised in Kent, Essex, 
SufTolk, Rutland, Herts, Berks, Hants, and Hereford. 
From to 3 Winch, bushels per acre are required for 
seed, and tlie average produce In the above cos. may 
vary flrom 22 to 32 bush, per acre. Barley Is grown 
principally in the eastern, aud some of the midland cos., 
4 Th^pparent fklUng off* In the amount of population is prlnci 
pally picrlDable to the exclusion ofseBinei from the returns In 1831 
that wen mentioned In those of 1821. 

I The parish of Klngswlnford contains 7,130 seres. 

I Tnw ehapebty of Ssddleworth oontslas IS/tSOsctei. 
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and chiefly for malting; oata are principally in demand 
for horses; and the extraordinary increase of the latter 
has occasioned a proportional increase In the culture of 
oats. They are grown more especialiy in the N. and N. 
E. cos.; in the midland cos. their culture is less exten¬ 
sive, but it is prevalent throughout most parts of Wales. 
Rye is scarcely at all raised for bread, except In Durham 
and Northumberland; where, however, It is usually 
mixed with wheat, and forms what is called nusslin, a 
bread com in considerable use in the N. Peas and 
beans arc important crops, and in some parts are pretty 
largely raised: but the produce of the former is sub- 
j(>ct to much fluctuation, and perhaps the average of 
the wliolu kingdom is not more than 20 bush, per acre. 
That important vegetable, the potato, has become pretty 
general tliroqghout the kingdom, but is most extensively 
raised in Lanbashire and Cheshire, whore It also comes 
to tiie greatest perfection. The introduction and gene¬ 
ral extension of the turnip husbandry has effected a 
revolution in the agriculture of England, second only to 
tliat which tlie inventions of Arkwright have efibeted 
in manufactures. They have now but superseded 
fallows on the lighter lands. But tho giving a valu- 
.ible crop to tho fanner, wliore there w9s none, without 
in any degree diminishing the facilities for clearing tho 
land, is but a part of the advantages resulting from the 
turnip culture: while it enables the farmer to keep and 
fatten a much larger stock, it also enables him to accu¬ 
mulate a vastly greater supply of manure—of that in¬ 
vigorating power wtiich adds to the productiveness of the 
best lands, and without which the middling and inferior 
would hardly repay the husbandman’s toil. It is not 
easy to estimate the prodigious additions that have been, 
in this way, made to the productive Ctiparities of the soil; 
.and tho recent application of bone manure to the turnip 
husbandry has already extended, and, no doubt, will 
continue to extend, its advantages still further. Rape is 
grown for its oil, or as food for sh^ep, in nil parts except 
tlie cos. N. of Yorkshire; and cabbages and carrots are 
, irodueod in the E. Flax and hemp arc at present 
but little raised, lioing found less profitable crops than 
most of tlin foregoing ; the former is most abundant in 
the cos. of Somerset and Dorset. Hops arc for tho most • 
pari confined to Kent, to the vicinity of Famham in 
Surrey, and to Herefordshire: their crop is tho most 
uiK*(‘rtaln of any, varying in the same localities. In dif¬ 
ferent years, from 1 to 20 cwt. an acre. The total 
annual produce may be estimated at aliout :10,0(X),000 lbs. 
The apple orcliards of Devon, Somerset, Gloucester, and 
a few oLher neighbouring cos. are important, on account 
of the rider they furnish ; Dovonsh. is the most noted co. 
for this kind of produce ; but that of Hereford and Glou- 
cesterKh. is of better quality. Perry is made chle% in Wor- 
(Tstersli. Kent is famous for its cherries and filberts. 

The best farmed eoiiiities are on the E. coast; and 
Nortliumherland, Lincoln, and Norfolk, may bear a com¬ 
parison with Berwickshire or E. Lothian. Such, how¬ 
ever, is not the case in very many districts; and we 
believe it may be safely affirmed that the available pro- 
duc(‘ of the kingdom might be doubled, were it generally 
ciiltiv:ired on the piinciple, and according to the practice 
tolhn'f'd in the best larmed distrirts. Winter wheat 
sowing usually takes place from Sept, to Nov.: drilling Is 
more in use for barley tiian wheat, whieii is mostly sown 
broad cast. Tlie grain harvest is rominonly at its height 
in Aug. and Sept. Potatoes are taken, up, and stored for 
winter use in Oct. and Nov., which are also the chief 
cider months. 

The farm implements in common use In England are 
decidedly superior to those of most other countries; 
though a good deal remains to be done in the way of 
their improvement. Ferliaps few classes of people main, 
tain their prejudices with such obstinacy as agricultur¬ 
ists, and especially agricultural labourers; and to this 
must be mainly attributed the continued use of the old. 
fasliioned clumsy fdoughs which are to be seen in some 
districts,; and, what is far less excusable, the omploy- 
ineiit of 3, 4, li, n, and sometimes even 7 horses, to do* 
what might be as well or better done by 2! The use of 
horses in farm labour is universal, except in Sussex, and 
some of tho W. counties ; and machines for thrashing, 
&e. liave bt'como common. , 

Britain has been celebrated from the (era of Caesar for 
the extent and excellenrc of her pastures, and tho abun¬ 
dance of her cattle. A frill hair or more of the arable 
land of England is applied to grazing husbandry. The 
best grazing lands are in the vale of Aylesbury, the 
Fens, Romney Marsh in Kent, and some of the muUand 
and W. counties. Hay is made frrom natural grasses, 
and from clover, rye-grass, and in the S. counties sain¬ 
foin and lucem; tne natural sward yielding frrom 1 to l| 
tons an acre, and the artificial crops from 1 to 3 tons. 
Middlesex is justly celebrated for the perfection to which 
hay-making has been carried in it. Tho hay-harvest 
throughout the country takes place pretty generally in 
June and July. 

There are several breeds of horses, the aggregate 
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•look of whkh, ol the pmont ttino, prObtb^ roMhat 
liOOfOOQ hMd, worth, porh^M, about 18 , 000 ,d 0 (tf. ttw- 
ltnt« Of fhia Bumbor tt mair be estimated th^ 3-^ 
•re emptojed In agrleultural labour. The old Kneliah 
rood horse is now nearly extinct: the large dray- 
horse. so admirably adapted for draught, which Is be- 
U^ed to hare been originally imported from the Low 
Countries, Is bred In considerable numbers in some of 
the midland counties. Yorhshire Is celebrated for its 
carriage horses, especially the Cleveland bws { and the 
Ikrm breed Suflblk is also excellent. The English 
race-horse, derived from the Arab, Persian, and Barb, is 
superior to every other breed in speed, and Inferior to 
none in bottom and beauty. Mules and asses are very 
little used in England; the former are almost unknown, 
and the latter belong chiefly to the poor. 

Tile stock of cattle may be estimated at little short of 
4.000,(NN), about a fourdi part of which are annually 
slaughtered. They are divided into long-horned, short- 
homed, and polled: the first division comprising the 
Lancashire; the second, the Holderness, Northumber¬ 
land, Durham, N. Devon, Hereford, and Sussex; and 
the last, the Suflblk duns, &c. Butter and clieese are 
most important products: Epping Forest, in Essex, 
Cambridgeshire, and Dorset are the districts most cele¬ 
brated for the former: and Cheshire, Gloucestershire, 
Wilts, and other W. counties, and Leicestershire, for 
the latter. The rich and fine cheese, called Stilton, 
Is made wholly In Leicesterslilre. Milk is an important 
marketable article in the vicinity of large towns, and the 
cows kept for tlie supply of this article to the metropolis 
alone have been estimated to amount to 12,000 yielding 
milk to the value of 700,000/. sterling a year. Sheep, the 
total number of which in England and Wales may be 
about 36,000,000, are divided into long-woolled and short- 
woolled i the former. Including the Romney Marsh, Tees- 
water, IJncoln, and New Leicester breeds: and the lat¬ 
ter (which far excel*the former In the quality of the 
mutton), the South-Down, Dorset, Wilts, Herefurd, ftc. 
breeds. The Merino breed, introduced from Spain 
towards the end of the last century, lias been chiefly iibcful 
in crossing and improving tiie fleece of other breeds. In 
I some parts of England meep are kept on fallows, for 
the benefit tif their manure. Great numbers are fed on 
the open chalk downs of tlie S. counties. I’he total pro¬ 
duce of w'oul in England annually is estimated at about 
470,000 pucks of 240 lbs. each. Hogs are fattened on 
most hums, and are also kept with advantage by millers, 
dairy-men, brewers, distillers, &c., whose refuse they 
consume. The Hants, Berks, Gluucestersh., and llere- 
fordsh. are the best of the large breeds, and that of Suf¬ 
folk Is distinguished amongst the smaller ones. Yorksh. 
and Westmore^d are famous for tlicir hams j Hants, 
Wilts, and Berks for their bacon. Poultry are reared on 
most farms, and by the malorlty of agricultural cottagers. 
Large flocks of geese are kept in the lilncoln fens, and 
plucked once a year for their quills, and 4 or 6 times for 
their feathers. Fowls are largely reared at Oakingham 
in Berks, and Dorking in Surrey has acquired a name 
for a fine and large five-clawed variety. Ducks arc plen- 
tlAil in Bucks, and pigeons In almost every co. Since 
the foundation of our W. India colonies, and the Im¬ 
portation of sugars, the demand for honey has declined; 
this, however, has not aflbeted wax, so that bees still keep 
their ground as appendages to almost every farm, and 
many cottage gardens. Goats are not reared except in 
the few mountainous parts of England, and deer are now 
mere articles of luxury, kept in the p.irks of noblemen 
and gentlemen. There are still some extensive rabbit- 
warrens in Norfolk and Cambridgeshire, but they have 
greatly decreased. 

About 133,630 acres of land are occupied by tlie royal 
forests, 68,620 of which are inclosed for the growth of 
timber. As already obscrveil, England is very well 
wooded, especially the S. and W. cos. Oak, the most 
valuable spMies, grows in the greatest perfection in the 
weald of Kent, Sussex, and Surrey. The oak-bark 
sharveit takes place In May. For an estimate of the 
quantity and value of the agricultural produce, live stock, 
«c. of Ikigland, see an/4,4fi3. &c. 

Agriculture received Its first great impulse in England 
during the reigiL of Hbnry VII. from the policy of that 
monarch; and toother with all kinds of commercial enter, 
prise throughout Europe, it derived a stimulus from the 
great discoveries of the period. But the breeding of sheep 
was the branch of rural industry the first to extend, and 
throughout this and the succeeding reigns for a lengthened 
period wool was extensively exported. The first English 
treatise on agriculture was written In the raign of Henry 
VIII., and the hop, as well as several of the-common 
nrden vegetables, are introductions of the same period. 
Sir W. Rueigh has the credit of introducing the potatoe, 
which, in the early part of last century, impeart to have 
been a tolerably frequent crop In Lancashire, from which 
m cu^re ettendea to other parts of the kingdom, 
lurn^ seem to have been first cultivated on a large 
••■la In Norfolk, also, in the early part of the same cen¬ 
tury. Tope speaks of ** All Townsend’s turnips.** The 
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old duties and restrictions on the exportation of com 
were abolished at the Revolution, and a bounty was Uien 
also given on Its export. 

This, no doubt, gaye a stimulus to ogrlcQltjire, which 
has been still farther prmnoted by the restrictions that 
have been imposed on importation from abroad. But we 
incline to think that the Influence of this encouragement 
has been much overrated; and there can, we apprehend, 
be no question that agriculture In England Is mainly in- 
debted for its progress and the high state of improvement 
to which* It has attained to the operation or the poor 
laws in preventing tl^e splitting of farms and the building 
wf cottages, and, above all, to the extraordinai^ Increase 
of manufactures and commerce since 176a This occa¬ 
sioned a corresponding Increase of the town pop., accom¬ 
panied, at the some time, by a great Increase of luxury 
and refinement, which led not only to a proportionally 
increased demand for the products of the soil, but espe¬ 
cially for those of an improved species. Hence the great 
comparative increase in the culture of wheat, and the 
extraordinary Increase that has taken place in the demand 
for butchers meat. During the latter years of the war 
prices were comparatively high in England, and large 
quantities of foreign corn were Imported: but on the 
renewal of tlie intercourse yrith the Continent in I HI 4, * 
prices gave way ; and such has been the progress of Im¬ 
provement, that, despit(%the wonderfril increase of popu¬ 
lation, the prices of agricultural products in England 
since 1830 have been but little above the level oT the 
Continent (sre Davtzic) ; while the Importations have 
been of comparatively limited extent. And considering 
what has been already accomplished, and the vast field 
that still remains for improvement In England, and still 
more in Ireland, it is really not too much to expect that 
our prices Bhouhi, at no distant period, he once more 
.l<W*loft - 


reduced to the l#rcl of the Continent; and that we should 
again, as formerly, be an occasionally exporting country. 

Fisheru’s _These are not coTYiinensuratc, either In 

extent or importance, with the extonl of coast; and have 
never been a principal source of national wealth The 
herring fishery is the principal, and the capital einploytid 
in it has been estimated at 2.'i(j,(KK)/.; but until tlie 
middle of last century most of the fish taken on tlic 
K. coast (its clilef seat) were captured by Dutch smacks. 
Yarmoutii bay is tlie principal resort of the herring, and 
about 100 sniucks of from 40 to 60 tons Ctach, belong to 
tlie town of Yarmontli, where the fish, smoked for sale, 
have obtained an extensive celebrity under the name of 
“ Yarmouth blo;iters.” At Sunderland and Whitbv, 
where there are also herring fisheries, the fish are mostly 
salted. The cod flsiiery, including those of haddock, 
whiting, ling, hake, &c., ranks next in importance. Ac¬ 
cording to the Report on the Channel Fisheries, p. 17., 
the number of boats occupied in the herring, cod, ling, 
Ac. fisheries, was 2!)0, maimed by 5,974 men and boys. 
The pilcliord fistiery is exclusively confined to the coasts 
of Devon and Cornwall. A portion of the fish cauglit 
are eaten fresh or salted in tliose counties; and the rest, 
to the yearly amount of about 30,000 hds , arc salted, and 
exported chiefly for the Italian markets. About 1,000 
boats and 3,500 men are employed in the pilchard fishery, 
exclusive of 1,500 hands, chiefly women, occupied on 
shore in curing the fish. Mackerel are very abundant, 
and extensively consumed during their season; sprats, 
which arrive iti immense shoals on the K. and S.E. 
coasts, are caught in great numbers for manure. Oysters, 
whlcli meet with so rapid and extensive a sale in the mar¬ 
kets of the metropolis and other large towns, are found on 
many parts of the coast; and they are largely bred 
near Milton on the Kentish shore of the aestuary of tlie 
Thames, and in the tideways of the creeks on its Essex 
shore. Some very fine oyster-beds also exist at Etns- 
wortli, in Hampshire; others of a larger kind come from 
Poole, Jersey, Ac. 

Mining Industry. — Coal stands at the head of the mi¬ 
neral products of England *, and we ate probably more 
Indebted to our Inexhaustiblo supplies of this valuable 
mineral than to any thing else, for tlie extraordinary pro¬ 
gress we have made in manufacturing Industry. (See 
011/4, p. 450.) The coal-mines ore all in the N. and W. 
parts of the kingdom; and these, consequently, are the 
great seats of our manufactures. 

The following is an estimate of the total produce of 
coal In Great Britain in 1839: — 


3Vmw. 

1BJX)0,000 
6,000,000 
aoofioo 
800,000 
986,000 
860,000 
600,000 
l,8tWJ)0O 

1 . 000,000 

_31;S«4,417* 

* Tbitsstimato diebn from Umi ca p.461.t It Is, however, Uie 
moraaeco^eC^two; sad. If anj tUng, It Is still ntiwrniidOT 
thSDovsr the mark. 


Domestic emuumptlon and nnaUer msnufkcturea 

Production of fitg and bar iron 

Cotton manufiimnre - . 

Woollen, linen, silk ditto - 

Co^^ smelting, braw msnuractavM, Ac. • 

Idme works - • - - 

Railway oarrlagas, sleam-bosts, Ac. 

Exporu to Ireland 

Ditto to Colonies and PoreigD parts (1839) - 
Total - - - . . 
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During the lame year the Imports of coals into I^ondon 
amounted to 2,638,256 tons, of which 2,626,323 were 
brought coastwise, and the residue by internal navi¬ 
gation. It is difflcult to discriminate between the con¬ 
sumption of England and Scotland; but we are not in. 
dined to estimate the consumption of the latter at above 
6 millions of tons. Supposing the above quantity of 
coal to cost the consumer 10s. a ton at an average, it will 
cost in aU 16,512,26Hf.! 

Of this quantity, the Tyne and Wear districts in Nor¬ 
thumberland supply above 6,000,000 tons, or rather more 
than l-5th part onhe whole. These districts employ about 
23,000 miners, &c.; and multiplying this sum by 6, and 
adding thereto 25,000 for the number of seafaring men 
employed in its transport, we have a total of 140,000 in¬ 
dividuals directly deriving their support from their ma¬ 
nual labour in the eoal tr^c. « 

Iron ranks next in importance to coal. It was known 
to exist at a very early period, and the Romans, and 
perhaps, also, the Britons, had iron-works in the Forest 
of Dean, and elsewhere in the kingdom. Iron ore is 
very generally diffused; at present, however, all the great 
iron-works are situated in the coal districts, an abundant 
supply of coal being indispensable to the extensive pro- 
' duction of iron. But in the infancy of the Iron trade, 
when timber was the only fuel employed in smelting the 
ores, Kent and Sussex being the best wooded counties, 
were also those In which most ff‘on was made. In 1740, 
the total quantity of pig iron made in England and 
Wales did not exceed the trifling quantity of about 
17,000 tons, and we were then, and tor a considerable 
time afterwards, mainly defiendent on foreign supplies. 
But about this period coal began to be successfully sub¬ 
stituted for limber in the preparation of iron, and its pro¬ 
duction was, in consetiueuce, materially augmented. In 
1750, the quantity produced did nut,%owcver, exceed 
20,(KX) tom : but in 1788 it had increased to 68,000 tons, 
and in 1706, to 12.5,000 tons. The progress of the trade 
has since been rapid beyond all precedent. In 1806, a pro- 
iect (a most insane one certainly) was entertained for 
laying a t.ix on pig iron; and it was then ascertained that 
the production amounted to about 250,000 tons a year. 
In 1820 the produce had increased to about 4(K),(XH) tons; 
and in 1830. it was carefully estimated at about 641,000 
tons r But owing to the great demand for iron for rail¬ 
ways, and other public works, the increase of tlie business 
during the last 10y«.‘ar8 has been still more considerable; 
and we are widl assured that, at this moment, the produce 
of iron in l^lngland and Wales is not under 1,000,000 tons 
a year I \\c hubjuin an account of the quantity of pig 
iron produced in England and Whales in each of the 
principal seats of the business in 1839: — 


tllamorRanRliirv 

Monnututiii>liiro - • 

boutb Huitbrilshira sad WorceitarshlM 
NarUi Stalfurdiibire - 
K]ir.>Ukbini 
Nortn Wales 

Yorkshire and Derbyshire - _, 

Nortbuiuberland, Forest of Dean, and lundtlos 30,000 


7om iiig trofi. 
itro,(MX) 
200,000 
.140/HJ0 
15,000 
100,000 

100,000 


1,000,000 

The first four items In the above statement have been 
ascertained with great accuracy: the other items are less 
certain, but they cannot vary materially from the mark. 
It may be worth while to mention, as evincing the extra¬ 
ordinary progress of the iron trade, that it could hardly 
bp said to exist in S. Wales previously to 1760. So much, 
indeed, was this the case, that in 175.5, the land and 
minerals for several miles round Merthyr IVdvil>-then 
an inconsiderable'village, but now the seat of the greatest 
Iron works in the kingdomwere let for 99 years for a 
rent of 200/. a year! * 

Supposing its average price to be 6/. lOf. a ton, the pig 
iron aiiiiually produced in Enghuid and Wales will he 
worth 6,500.000/.; and adding to this 1,500,000/. for the 
labour required to convert the pig iron into bar iron, that 
is, into bars, bolts, rods, &c., the total value of the Iron 
produced in England and Wales will amount to 8,000.000/. 
n year. Besides supplying the prodigious demand for 
iron for the hardware manufactures, and other channels 
of consumption at home, we now export about 255,000 
tons, the value of which, In 1839, exceeded 2,700,000/. 
We still, however, continue to import about 20,000 tons a 
year of foreign iron, principally Swedish, lor conversion 

* In the estimate of the mineral produce of Qreat Britain, aiven 
auUt p. 451h the total produce of pig iron Is set down at l,ia0«0(J0 
tons, it being supposed that the produce of the Scotch Iron works 
might be taken at 15U,00(i tons a year. But we have since procured 
an eiaborate and careAilly drawn up account of all the Scotch Iron 
works, and of their jnoduee, from which it appears that, in June, 
1840, there were 61 nimacea In blast in Scotland, producing at the 
rate of 939,500 tons a year 1 Several new furnaces were then also , 
in the course of being built. In June, 1835, there w«l« only 
furnaces^ blast In Scotland, which were estimated to produce] 
lifiOO tabu it appears, therefore, that the pi^uction of iron has 
mere then trtbUd in the course of the last Jim years—an almost 
MMumpIfld bet in the history of mining industry. 


into steel, for which it ii better fitted than British Iron. 
It is estimated that firom 210,000 to 260,000 individuals 
are directly dependent for subsistence on the iron trade. 

The production of tin is confined to Cornwall and De¬ 
vonshire : these are also the great copper cos.; but copper 
is likewise produced, though in smdler quantities, in N. 
Wales, and some other parts. The total annual produce 
of tin may be taken at 4,600 tons, worth ftom 66/. to 80/. 
a ton; and that of copper at 18,000 tons, worth 90/L or 
100/. per ton. (Ste Cohkwall.) 

Lead mines have been wrought In England ftom a 
very remote epoch. At present the most productive arc 
In the N. cos.; their total produce is estimated at from 
46,000 to 50,000 tons, of which ftom 10,000 to 15,000 tons 
are exported. It is believed that about 25,000 tons of the 
lead raised in England and Wales yields, at an average, 

8 oz. a ton of silver. In consequence of Improvements 
in the processes, it is found to be profitable to extract 
this silver; and about 80,000/. worth of silver is now ob¬ 
tained in this way. Zinc is found in Derbyshire, &c., 
manganese in Somersetshire, and plumbago or black 
lead of a very superior kind at Borrowdale, in Cumber¬ 
land. Salt, one of the most important of tiie British 
minerals, is procured in Immense quantities from both 
fossil beds and brine springs, in Clieshlrc and Worcester¬ 
shire. Previously to the discovery of the fossil beds, 
during the lOth century, and subsequently, a good deal 
of salt continued to bo made by the evaporation of sea¬ 
water in salt-pans, at Lymlngton, near Portsmouth, and at 
otlicr places ; but the works at these places are now all 
but abandoned, wliile the article in question has become 
greatly improved in quality; and Instead of being import¬ 
ed, ns formerly, is very largely exported. The consump¬ 
tion of Great Britain only, exclusive of Ireland, amounts 
to about 180,000 tons, and the foreign exports to about 
:)(M),000 tons a year ! mostly sent to the U. States, British 
N. America, the Low Countries, Russia, Denmark, &c. 
Before 1823, an oppressive tax of ifts. a bushel, or about 
30 times tile original cost price of the article, was im¬ 
posed on salt; but In that year this enormous tax was 
totally repealed. Alum, fullers’earth,ehalk.andlimo,are 
amongst the remaining useful minerals; clay for bricks, 
tiles, earthenware, &e., is also a product of considerable 
importance. Freestone is very idiundautly diffused; but 
most of our buildings being constructed of brick, its use 
is limited, except for pavements, &c. Bath or Portland 
stone is that wliich has hitlierto been mostly used for 
building. There are granite quarries at Dartmoor, 
Haytor, &c. 

Alam^factures. — Of these the most ancient Is that of 
woollen, tliu chlt'f seats of which are the W. Riding of 
Yorkshire, and the cos. of Olouccstor, Wilts, Devon, 
Lancaster, aqd Somerset. Thu first impulse towards 
the iinprovcmoiit of the woollen manufacture was 
given in the 14tli century, by Edward 111., w'ho in¬ 
vited a number of I'lcniisii tnamifaetiirers to settle in 
England. But the manufacture lalioured, down al¬ 
most to our own day, under a number of vexatious 
and oppresBive restrictions; and it did not begin to 
make any very rapid progress, or to participate m the 
wonderful improvements made in the cotton trade, till 
the introduction of the gig-machinc, &c., in 1802, and 
the repcid of the iirobibitory acts of Edward VI. and 
Mary, in 1807. I^eeus, Wakefield, Huddersfield, and Sad- 
dleworth, are the great centres of the broad-cloth ina- 
siufacture; Halilax is noted for its flannels and baizes, 
and Bradford /or worsted spinning. Narrow cloths are 
made at and near Huddersfield; anil blankets, flushings, 
Ac., between that town and I.ecds. At Dewsbury and 
Batley tliere are large establishments, called shoddy 
mWSt in which old woollen rags are torn to pieces, 
respun, and remanufactured, sometimes with and somc- 
timoB without on admixture of new wool, into various 
descriptions of coarse cloth, (see Dewsbury.) Roch¬ 
dale in Lancashire is also a great seat of the woollen 
manufacture. 

Gloucestershire has numerous fine broad doth fac¬ 
tories ; but Bradford In Wilts is the principal centre 
of the superfine cloth trade. At an average of the 10 * 
years ending with 18.37, there were annually produced in 
Gloucestershire 1,784,928 yards of every description of 
cloth. {Hftnd-loom Report, v. 366.) The cloths of Soiner. 
set .’iro of Inferior quality. Serges, og long alls, are 
made in almost every town and village in the co. of 
Devon, and also to a considerable extent at Wellington, 

In the CO. of Somerset. Carpets are principally made at 
Axminster, Kidderminster, Ashton, Wilton. &c. Salis¬ 
bury is noted for its flannels, and Witney, in Oxfordshire, 
for Us blankets; though most of what are called Witney 
blankets are in reality made in Wales. Norwich wu 
long the principal seat of the worsted manufacture; but 
the command of coal, and the greater facilities for car¬ 
rying on the business enjoyed by Bradford, and other 
places in the West Riding of Yorkshire, have given them 
a decided superiority. The manufacture of wooHen and 
worsted itocaings is principally carried on in Leicester¬ 
shire ; about 12,000 stockfng-firames being luppoied to 
B D 2 
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be «t woirk in that county. Coanc woollens, druggets. 
Ac., arc made in Cumberland, babes, Ac. In Essex and 
Suffolk, and a few articles are made In North Hants and 
Surrey $ but the woollen manufactures of the S. cm. are 
comparatively unimportant. The total value of the ex¬ 
ports of woollen goods In 1839, amounted to 6,271,64A|., 
of which the exports to the V. States made 2,H2,3A2/. 
The woollen factories of England and Wales employed, 


(See AisM. n. 4on.; vast as this manuiocturo now is, 
it may be said to have almost entirely grown up since the 
accession of Geo. III., in 17G0. The drat grand stimulus 
was given to it in 1767, by the invention of the spinning 


in 1838, 30,116 males, and 18,3X7 lemaies. ... 

Cotkm Mamtfacture _Wc have already noticed the rise 

and progress of this great department of British industry. 


Jenny; and the subsequent, and all but miraculous In- 
vennons of Arkwright. Watt, Cartwright, Crompton, 
and others, have carried It to the extraordinary state of 
Improvement to which it has now arrived. Cotton goods 
of great beauty and excellent quality have been so much 
reduced in price, as to be within the command of all but 
the merest beggars. Hence the astonishing tncreaso in 
the demand for them ; tlic produce of tlie British manu¬ 
facture being now widely diffused over the remotest 
countries of America ana Asia. The following table, 
drawn up by Messrs. Holt and Co. of Liverpool, exliibits 
a comprelicnsive view of the more important particulars 
connected witli the progress of manufacture from 1R1G 
down to 1831), b<jth inclusive: — 


Statbbsbnt of the Consumption, Exportation, &c. of the different Sorts of Cotton Wool, in and from Great 
Britain, In difforent Years, from 1816 to 1839, both Inclusive. 


Av«rsiw weekly oontomiition. 
Uplead 

1 

1816. 

1880. 

1886. 

18.30. 

1836. 

18.36. 

1837. 

1838. 

18.39. 



8,918 

.3,713 

6,4.68 

6.896 

4.787 

4,4.38 

6/»(t.6 

6,464 

CMeens and AlatwuB 


990 

1,198 

8,448 

4,766 

7,883 

9.804 


11,748 

9,916 

Sea-Uland - 


• 

409 

.360 

460 

364 

379 

317 

865 

Total United SUtet 


4,0.36 

4.619 

6/.1.6 

10,668 

14.07.3 

14.370 

14,971 

*7.664 

1.6,(,44 

Bmall 

iRypt 


1,689 

8,408 

8,602 

3,608 

2A39 

8.608 

8,483 

8,460 

8,373 


• 

. 

891 

608 

446 

(>4i 

779 

781 

648 

But India ... 


807 

J,.618 

1.096 

940 

1/169 

4,498 

^438 

1,639 

1,760 

2,148 

Demcrara, West India, Ac. - 


C.0b 

6.34 

687 

884 

481 

461 

639 

783 

Tout 


6,488 

8,979 

11,.331 

16,008 

18.348 

19,4.68 

80.3.3.3 

83.804 

81 J 4.30 

Packnaes annually conautned • 


3.37,400 

466,900 

699,(i00 

838,100 

964,100 

1,011,600 

1,0.67,300 

1,80G.(,0U 

1.114, mo 

Average welaht of iiaekaaeii conHumed, | 

863 

868 

278 

898 

333 

346 

In Ihs. . 

Weekly consumption in packaget. 

ave* 

343 

346 

.313 







rage .113 lbs. 

. 

4,973 

6,741 

9,3.68 

13,901 

17,813 

19,451 

80,611 

83,407 j 

21,430 

Average weight of packages imported. 


870 

son 


Inllis. 

' 

8.3G 

849 

331 

I08.8lffi 

.348 

347 

3,60 

.348 

Packages eiportvd ... 
Lbs. weight annually imported in mil' 

89,.300 

88,400 

78,800 

33,400 

106,900 

183,400 

103/MM) 

1I7,.3(M) 

lions atul tenths . - 

Lbs. weight ronsumed. • 

• 

9.3'9! 

143-9 

88«'4 

261*8 

361*7 

401*8 

4t)S-8 

601 *<11 

3S8-6 

do. 

88-7 

1 180*3 

166*8 

847*6 

314*1 

3-l7'l 

.36.6-7 

416*7 

381*7 

Llw. weight in porta, Slst of Dec. 
Lbs. weight in Great Britain 

do. 

19-8 

tHK'» 

107*0 

91*4 

73-3 

98 0 

88*1 

llO-l 

9S-.6 

do. 


187*0 

11.6*6 

118 S 

1 89-6 

llb*3 

11.6*6 

160*9 

186*8 

Average price per lb. of uplands in Li. 



ll'6d. 







verpool ... 

. 

md. 

lUd. 

6'9d. 

1 lov/. 

9'86,/. 

7d. 

7d. 

7*87.6 

Do. do. Pemami 


Wd. 

IbM. 

1.61d. 


! 11-1,/. 

18*86d. 

•Jitd. 

9 .37.6J. 

iOd. 

Do. do. Burats 

• 

LHrf- 

8^. 

8**ld. 

! 7 .d. 

6Irf. 

4-85il. 

M. 

1 .6jtd. 


N.B. Messrs. Holt and Co. estimate the average weight of the pnrkages imported in 1839 at 330 lbs. per l>ag 
Upland; 411 lbs. Orleans and Alabama; 325 lbs. Sea-island; 173 lbs. Brazil; 215 lbs. Egyptian; 354 lbs. East 
Indian; and 154 lbs. West Indian. 


The above table is applicable to Great Britiain -, but it 
appears from Burn’s Glance, a tabular statement of high 
authority, annually compiled at Manchester, that the 
whole quantity of yarn spun in Great Britain, in 1839, 
amounted to M2,826,571 lbs., of which only 30,039,071 lbs. 
were spun in Scotland. The manufacture In Ireland is 
conflned to the neighbourhood of Belfast, and is quite 
Inconsiderable. I.ancashire is the grand seat of the 
English cotton manunicturc; and next to it, but at a 
great distance, are Cheshire, Derbyshire, and Yorkshire. 

Various estimates have been given of the value of this 
great manufacture, and of the number of persons em¬ 
ployed in, and dependent on it. Perhaps we shall not be 
far wrong if we estimate the total value of the various 
descriptions of cotton fabrics and yarn* now annually 
produced at 35,000,000/.; and the total number of per¬ 
sons of both sexes, and all ages, employed in all depart¬ 
ments of the business, at about 700,000. If we be right 
in this latter estimate, it will follow that about 1,400,000 
individuals may be regarded as depending for support on 
this great manufacture. (See Stattstics of British Em¬ 
pire, 1. 6.^6. Ac., 2d ed.) 

Estimating the entire annual value of the cotton fabrics 
of Great Britain at 35,000,000/. the value of those annu¬ 
ally produced in Scotland may, perhaps, be estimated at 
nearly 6,000,0001.; for, as a large proportion of the fabrics 
matle in Scotland are of a comparatively fine description, 
their value exceeds wlmt might be inferred from the 
amount of yarn produced in Scotland as compared uith 
that produced In England. 

w The value of the cotton goods annually exported 
amounts to about two-thirds of the value of those annu. 
ally produced. Thus, In 1839, the derlarcd value of the 
exports of cotton fabrics amounted to 17,694,303/.; and 
that of the yam to 6,857,826/.; making together the sum 
of 24,652,129/. Cformany and Holland, the United States, 
India, Italy, Brasil, Turkey, Russia, the W. Indies, Ac., 
are Che principal markets. 

The Gnen tn^m^facture is seated chiefly in Yorkshire, 
Lancashire, Durham, and Dorset. In 1838 the linen 
ftotorles employed about 16,500 hands, about S-Sths 
Of whom were employed in the former co. The silk 
nanufoctures are more Important. The metropolitan 
dlsCrict of toitalflelds, Manchester, and Macclesdeld, 
are the chief places in which broad silks and hond- 
kerofatoft are made ; Coventry Is celebrated for itf ri¬ 


band factorios. Crapes are made mostly in the E. cos.; 
but tin’s branch of manufaetiire is declining. A greiU 
revolution w.is effected in the silk manufacture in 1H2'». 
Previously to that eiioch llic legislative enactments with 
respeet to it were tne most ronttadictory and impolitic 
that can well he imagined. The importation of foreign 
silks was prohibited under the severest penalties: but 
the advantage tliat this prohibition was believed, though 
most erroneously, to confer on the manufacturer, would, 
luidor any circumstances, have been more than neu¬ 
tralised by the imposition of oppressive duties on the 
raw material. This vicious system was productive of a 
twofold mischief; for, by teaching the manufacturers to 
depend on custom-house reguLitioiis for protection 
against foreign competition, it made tlicm indifferent 
about new discoveries and inventions, while, owing to 
the exorbitant duties on the raw material, and the want 
of improvement, the price of silks was maintained at 
such a price as to restrict the demand for them, within 
comparatively narrow limits. In 1825, however, a new 
and more reasonable order of things was introduced. 
The duties on the r.iw material were greatly lowered; 
at the same time that foreign silk goods were allowed to 
be imported on payment of a duty of 30 per cent, ad 
vttlornn. This new system was vehemently opposed at its 
outset, and it was confidently predicted that it would 
occasion tlie ruin of the manufacture; but the result 
has shown the soundness of the principles on which It 
was bottomed, 'i'hn manufacturers were now', for tho 
first time, compelled to call all the resources of science 
and ingenuity to their aid ; and the result has been tliat 
tho manufacture has been more improved during the 
lost dozen years than It had been in the whole previous 
century ; and that it has continued progressively to 
increase. 

The total quantity of raw silk imported for home con¬ 
sumption In 1838 was 3,59.'i,8161bB. I'lie total number 
of Individuals directly engaged in the manufacture has 
been estimateft at upwards of 207,000, but wc Incline to 
think that this is very decidedly beyond the mark. The 
value of the silks annually produced may, perhaps, ho 
estimated at IVom 10,000,000/. to 12,000,000/. 

We subjoin a table, compiled with ^eat care and no 
little labour, from the bulky volume (Pari. Papers, No. 
41. Sess.1839.), embodying the Reports of the Factory 
Inspectors, containing an 
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AccooHT Of all the Cotton. WooUen, Worsted, Fla*, and Silk Mills or Factprles In each County England and 
Wales, and in the Kln^om, in the Year 1838; ipedfying the Amount and Description of the Moving Power, and 
the Number, Ago, and Sex of the Persons employed in the same. 



lo. of Mills. 

Moring Power. 

Actuaf 

Power 

em¬ 

ployed. 

Persons ei 

nplojed. 


Coimtin. ^ 

vork-l 

ing. 

M 

Htmm. 1 

Water. | 

Total 

Jnder 

Ages 

■ill. 

Ages 

above 

18. 

Totals. 


[SBn 

Wm 


Hone 

Power. 

Hone 

Power. 

of 

Age. 

9 and 
13. 

13 and 
18. 

Males. 

Ft- 

msles. 


BMatANn—CoMon MUlt. 
(jheittnr ... 
(!uinb«rUnd 

Derby ... 
Glmivester 

I^iicaKtcr 

lidccBter 

MiddlewK 

Norfolk ... 
Nottioiiham 

Halou . 

Ntefn>nl 

Surrey ... 
Warwick 

Vork.ex. of W. Riding 
Vork, W. Hiding 

154 

IS 

76 

1,125 

3 
11 

1 

13 

1 

15 

.3 

4 
fii) 

lUU 

12 
’ 7 
*62 

4 

210 

11 

56 

1 

l/KM 

11 

1 

9 

2 

4 

8 

5 
.31 
(.7 

6,921 

29.3 

960 

20 

29,009 

36 

1.31 

12 

170 

88 

139 

86 

1.5.5 

619 

1,170 

60 

5 

91 

* 272* 

9' 

14' 

3H 

83 

1,726 

66 

2,138 

3,558 

’ 137 
' 367 

* 61.5 
9804 

8,647 

359 

“•‘S 

131 

12 

307 

88 

496 

86 

1.55 

1,134 

2.1504 

7,104 

359 

2,7.53 

20 

33,422 

.36 

1.31 

12 

.307 

88 

496 

26 

174 

1,134 

2,0714 

'1 

1,190 

91 

727 

’7,679 

14 

34 

6 

2.30 

*3 

.394 

744 

11,970 
764 
3,721 
21 
58,.562 
IIO8 
212 
54 
564 
17 
658 
60 
14 
1,6.55 
3,327 

93,192 

1,900 

6,014 

8 

85 989 
148 
318 
76 
868 
16 
1,190 
188 
67 

2.177 

4.178 

17,676 

720 

4,231 

15 

69,869 

54 

289 

6 

454 

15 

7.34 

78 

43 

9,171 

3,491 

1 


Wales. 

Flint 

lg589 

& 

85 

1,488 

40,589 

108 

578 

5 

9.4774 

ito 

50,066i 
248 

47,917 

144 

1 

10,942 

78 

81.671 

395 

185,5.38 

537 

99,866 

376 



Totals 

1,594 

85 

1.429 

40,1.97 

577 

9.6174 

.V),.3114 

48,061 

1 

11,080 

82,(KiG 

186.0751100,849 

118,920 


Kwolawp.— H'oolteH. 
('hfsitor . . . 

Cornwall 

I'umberland 

IhTliy . 

Devon . . - 

DurNCt - . . 

Durham 

Ekkca . . . 

(tlouc'c<«tin' 

H.tiniteliire 

Hereford 

Kent 

f^uicnster 

l.ini’oln 

MulclteHex 

Moiiinuum 

Norfolk - 
Norlhnmntnn • 

N« vt huuiburlotid 

OxtVirit - 
Salii|t 

Somerset 

Surrey - 
WeslnioreUnd - 
Wilts - 

Y<irk, ea. of W. Riding 
\ -irk, W. Kidlng 

1.3 

H 

14 

3 

39 

2 

3 
1 

96 

it 

4 
1 

101 

1 

4 

9 

3 

1 

3 
H 

4 

30 

1 

11 

•W 

G.3 

.543 

2 

8 

29 

4 

1 

8 

7 

2 

1 

8 

49 

1 

61 

1 

3 

2 

1 

1.3 

2 

r> 

.39 

1.5 

.362^ 

15 

6 

.39 
' 84.34 

4 

1,024 

6 

22 

! b 
8 

260 

.36 

107 

718 

248 

7,492 

12 

JO 

15 

3 

48 

3 

1 

J 

219 

2 

4 

1 

70 

2* 

10 

r 

4 

11 

4 

41 

2 

14 

56 

.52 

191 

81 

454 

135 

31 

521 

86 

10 

4 

1.6284 

11 

19 

8 

607 

8 

25 

8 

8S 

KMj 

.38 

.372 

.36 

123 

412 

421 

2,<«.7 

96 

45i 

1.3.5 

.37 

.521 

86 

49 

4 

2.178 

11 

19 

18 

1,631 

6 

30 

85 

S* 

88 

114 

.38 

632 

72 

230 

1,1.30 

672 

9,559 

96 

48 

135 

86 

4692 

84 

39 

4 

1,9874 

11 

17 

12 

1,6.31 

<> 

.30 

19 

28 

113 

.34 

.545 

72 

2.30 

807 

672 

9,302 

~ 

'4 

30 

1 

63 

7 

886 

•) 

21 

91 

's 

947 

"1 

85 
80 

9 

9 

86 
.3 

"J 

41 

68 

165 

.3,617 

54 

88 

105 

2 

586 

2.3 

’i 

2.010 

8 

5 

7 

1,720 

9 

10 

25 

35 

8 

6 

116 

21 

77.3 

38 

198 

1,8.50 

.58.3 

9..568 

90 

117 

116 

96 

938 

86 

31 

3,.314 

6 

15 

9 

9,974 

2 

8 

81 

66 

8 

.38 

104 

30 

1,181 

89 

14.3 

1,916 

680 

12,991 

135 

9 

17b 

31 

360 

89 

35 

6 

2,677 

5 

93 

4 

8/)86 

9 

II 

34 

83 

11 

30 

187 

53 

1,188 

b3 

801 

1,976 

917 

17,818 

39 

197 

98 

4 

1,450 
• 99 

54 

2,738 

9 

.') 

12 

1,861 

3 
2 

• .37 

38 

14 

93 

89 

4 

945 

7 

181 

1,852 

451 

8,368 


Walks. 

Jlrecon - 
(^.irdigan 

C.iriiiarthen 

Deiiliigh 

(ihimorg.’in 

Merioneth 

Montgomery 
llodiior . 

1.029 

10 

9 

19 

H 

1.5 

2.5 
61 

3 

47 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

.3 

1 

1 

559^ 

*1 

3 

10,838 

4 

22 

777 

10 

.9 

21 

9 

15 

26 

bit 

3 

<1,774 

.31 

1.3 

ib 

41 

.514 

54 

8t,2 

9 

17,612 

31 

1.3 

8(> 

41 

55.i 

.54 

884 

9 

16,.31.92 
894 
10 
25 
.35 
48' 
48 
8.53 
9 

4 

.5,61.3 

17 

18 
30 

S7| 

50 

18 

171 

8 

17,3,30 

191 

H 

34 

66 

40 

50 

368 

H 

94,118 

46 

16 

33 

103 

do 

66 

187 

17 

89,157 

48 

.33 

78 

14b 

5b 

7.5 

507 

10 

17,908 

34 

3 

85 

50 

84 

59 

916 

8 


Totals 

Ekolanv— Worsted. 
Chester . 

Derby 

Uurh.-<ni 

J.anritKter 

lancester 

Miifoln - 
Norfolk - 
Northainiiton - 
Northumberland 
Nottingham 

S, lop . 

Htaffbrd « . 

Warwick 

VForcester 

York. ex. W. Hiding 
York, W. Riding 

l.lTfl 

58 

.56.3i 

t'10,864 

D36 

7,2614 

18.12.54 

16,8272 

4 

5,943 

17,917 

21,6.36 

30,11.3 

18,387 


1 

1 

4 

12 

26 

1 

3 
1 
1 

4 
1 
8 

5 
9 

6 
348 

1 

i 

1 

5 

10 

2.5 

1 

3 

1 

*4 

1 

1 

2 

3 

1 

225j| 

air 

' 116 
181 
421 
4 

90 

12 

75 

22 

3 

21 

106 

8.5 

4.767 

2 

1 

5 

1* 

1 

1 

1 

8 

9 

6 
97 

.36 

80 

60 

18 

18 

3 

25 

33 

9.3 

70 

989 

20 

.36 

1.36 

261 

421 

4 

102 

84 

3 

100 

88 

36 

81 

199 

95 

5,696 

8 

36 

136 

8<>1 

409 

4 

192 

84 

3 

100 

82 

36 

80 

192 

95 

.5,385 

"5 

11 

.36 

68 

78 

4 

.38 

13 

26 

63 

67 

4,148 

S 

S(i 

209 

419 

679 

1 

283 

84 

1 

154 

38 

ISS 

258 

170 

11,619 

J 

34 

187 

4.37 

983 

4 

184 

80 

3 

8(K) 

44 

76 

104 

381 

142 

10,468 

8 

38 

130 

.3.37 

bb8 

.3 

86 

11 

4 

150 

88 

.51 

5b 

1.56 

108 

6,890 

1 

39 

.308 

587 

1,078 

6 

299 

46 

213 

79 
6.5 

80 
540 
9(.7 

19.344 


Totals 

416 

8 

28.3^ 

j 5,863 

115 

1.313 

7,176 

6^57 

5 

4,589 

1.3,883 

13,217 

8,694 

98,940 

a 

Eholanm— f’lo*. 
Cumberland 

Derby 

Devon 

Dorset > 

Duiham • 

(ilourester 

Haniinhire 

Kent - 
Lancaster 

Lincoln . 

Middlesex 

Northumberland 

Salop - • 

Homenet 

Hurrey - 

Westmoreland > * 

YoTk,«t.of W.Bidinfl 
York,^. Riding 

Totals 

9 

1 

3 

18 

8 

3 

8 

1 

16 

1 

3 

3 
1 

13 

1 

4 
31 
6G 

1 

1 

1 

2 

sv ■ 

• m 

i 

2 

1 

*4 

7 

4 

”l 

21 

2 

4 

4 

2 

1 

2 

6 

69 

66 

16 

a 

186 

63 

so 

480 

84 

68 

74 

116 

67 

10 

70 

1.53 

1,709 

8 

3 

4 
21 

2 

2' 

3’ 

r 

1 

le' 

4* 

4.3 

3 

97 

15 

51 

802 

35 

28 

42 

2 

12 

’ 124 

24 

466 

324 

163 

.31 

51 

874 

161 

63 

88 

80 

528 

84 

70 

86 

116 

191 

10 

94 

619 

1.7414 

163 

31 

4.5 

214 

161 

39 

88 

80 

528 

84 

56 

86 

116 

1.38 

10 

94 

619 

1,.5864 

• • 

• * 

m m 

16 

15 

1 

19 

*2 

7*8 

*8 

101 

11 

32 

318 

831 

144 

40 

28 

2.50 

164 

66 

59 

37 

1,398 

33 

4 

120 

348 

189 

20 

213 

770 

3,596 

806 

41 

72 

387 

968 

71 

34 

38 

1,411 

99 

.57 

139 

3.58 

887 

21 

2IH 

999 

3,346 

57 

93 

10 

113 

100 

18 

37 

1 1,083 
19 
10 
42 
369 
64 
4 
185 
751 
2.489 

309 

73 

513 

392 

121 

63 

38 

1,798 

43 

63 

210 

439 

863 

1 97 

264 

1 5,084 


1 17h1 11 

1 125 

3,134 

111 

1.1.30j 

4,2644 

3,8914 

- - 

MW 

7,260 

7,H9I 

* .5,377 

' 11,194 
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TABLB—cowttMBftf. 



(No.orMllls. 

I Moving PewW. 



Persons employed. | 

Cflontlsa 

Wotk< 

tag. 

.Emp¬ 

ty* 

1 Steam. 

1 Water. 

Total 

Actual 

Power 

em¬ 

ployed. 

Under Agee 

Cl Vwm kmAnernMu 

netween 
13 and 
18. 

Ages 

Totals. 1 

En¬ 

gines. 

Hone 

Power. 

Whaala. 

1 Horse 
Power. 

Hone 

Power. 

of 

Age. 

y'iad" 

13. 

anovc 

18. 

Males. 

—Fir 

males. 

_ Bnoiuuid.— 

Ms - 
Mks • 

CliMtar • 

• 

De*on - 
IlmrMt - 
Bmss - 
Glouc!<Bi«r 

HamiMhif* 

Hcftmil 

Kent - 
Lancuter 

MuIiUcmx 

1 Norfolk 

Nottlnffham 

Honmaet 

- 

Nuffbik - 

Hurray - - - 

Warwick 

WJIU - 
Worcester 

York, W. Riding 

s 

s 

OS 

so 

a 

h 

7 

5 

8 

6 
!> 

SI 

1- 

4 

4 

S4 

15 
3 
1 
9 

5 
10 

16 

1 

12 

1 

1 

i 

1 

3 

9 

81 

17 

’l 

6 

h - 

6 

1 

89 

1 

4 

3 

1C 

10 

1 

*8 

3 

n 

• 

• 

794 

178 

8 

77 

41 

8 

589 

18 

ISO 

87 

185 

103 

9 

53 

18 

' 193 


80 

4 

840 

6i 

72 

88 

59 

.S* 

58 

6 

36 

<i • 

18 

149 

35 

3 

8 

IS 

86 

50 

66 


SO 

IS 

783 

804 

48 

40 

189 

A4 

18 

9.3 

14 

557 

18 

180 

89 

8.3.5 

188 

18 

4 

39 

270 

1 

8 

4.04 

47 

4 

44 

6 

li 

56 

' 89 
S' 
86, 
18* 
166, 
58;' 
19 
8 

7 

46 

8 | 

48 

6.0 

8,709 

640 

79 

78 

8.33 

68 

56 

878 

1,176 

44 

389 

no 

560 

394 

198 

88 

09 

74 

97 

102 

57 
36 
4,154 
839 
119 
98 
661 
, 87 
79 
817 
11 
8,043 
64 
990 
189 
559 
441 

1 160 
13 
1.33 
104 
75 
3Gf> 

75 

9 

4,515 

1,690 

8a3 

185 

641 

8.3 

74 

809 

88 

8,883 

44 

989 

198 

780 

1 601 

' 88 

88 
30.3 
160 
116 
613 

88 

65 

4,870 

l/»3 

68 

37 

904 

88 

81 

367 

8 

1,689 

33 

168 

177 

406 

508 

47 

81 

818 

86 

68 

603 

1.51 

53 

6,968 

8,80,3 

343 

896 

1.8.37 

101 

SOI 

417 
38 

3,908 

IVI 

8,118 

878 

1,6.5!) 

9K6 

418 
44 

317 

384 

866 

480 

Totab 

S63 

SS 

199 

8,309 

110 

mm 

3,837 

8,886 

1,085 

7,442* 

11,304 

13,7211 

lO.eioj 88,903| 

Grand Totals 


178 

2,600 


1,849 

80.8504 8.V,1174 

78/>834 

1,095 

_W»,.354J38.4W) 185,540 1.05,O76:i94,34l| 


Health qf Persons employed in Factories. — Children, i 
that is, young persons, between the ages of 9 and 14 i 
years, as well as adults, are largely employed in fac- I 
torles i aud while the health and morals of the latter 
are said to suffer severely, the former have been do. 
scribed'as being stunted In their growth, and rendered 
decrepit and miserable fur life, by the prolonged con- 
fltieinent, drudgery, and ill treatment to which they 
are exposed. 'I'hese representations of the injurious 
effects of what has been called white slavery were 
embodied in a llepurt of a Committee of the House of 
Commons, in 1H:)2, Wo believe, however, tliat we run 
'littlo risk in affirming that this report contains more 
false statements and exaggerated representations than 
any other document of the kind ever laid before the 
legislature. It made a great sensation ; and the dis* 
cussions to which it, or rather the proposal that grew 
out of It, for limiting factory labour to 10 hours a day, 
gave rise, induced government to appoint a commission 
to Inquire, on the spot, into the actual condition of the 
labourers, and especially of the children employed in 
factories. This commission collected a great deal of 
valuable and authentic information; and much light has 
since been throarn on tiie question of factory labour. 
It were absurd to pretend, as some have done, that 
the statements and representations, as to its perni¬ 
cious influence, were proved to be wholly destitute of 
foundation, but they were shown to be very greatly 
exaggerated. That great inattention to cleanliness, 
and some very revolting abuses, existed in some fac¬ 
tories, particularly in those of the smaller class, is 
quite certain t but the innlances of abuse bore but a 
small proportion to the total number; and, siie.aking 
generally, factory work-people. Including non-adults, 
are as healthy and contented as any class ot the com¬ 
munity obliged to earn their bread in the sweat of their 
^w. 

We do not, however, know tliat we should object to 
the totid exclusion of children, from 9 to 13 years of 
age, fVom factories, pro\ided we had any reasonable 
security that they would be moderately well attended 
to, and instructc<l at home. But no such security is to 
be looked for. The parents of such children frequently 
want the ability, oilener the opportunity, and some¬ 
times the wish, to keep them at home in any thing like 
a decent condition; to provide them with iustructiou, 
or to impress on them the importance of habits of clean¬ 
liness, sobriety, and industry. Were they turned out of 
the factories, few would either go to the country or to 
school. Four.ftilhs of them would be thrown loose 
upon the streets to acquire a taste for idleness, and to 
be early initiated in the vicious practices prevalent 
amongst the dregs of the populace in Manchester, 
Glasgow, Ijeeds, and other great towns. Whatever 
may be the state of society in these towns, we hesitate 
not to say taat it would have been ten times worse but 
for the factories. They have been their best and most 
important academies. Besides taking the children out 
of harm's way, tliey have imbued them with regular, 
orderly, and industrious habits, their earnings are con¬ 
siderable, and are a material assistance to their pa¬ 
rents ; at the same time that they make them perform 
their tasks with a seal and alacrity thot is rarely mani- 
fested by apprentices serving without pay, merely that 
fhey’moy learn some art, tr^e, or mystery. Many fac¬ 
tories have also day schools, or Sunday schools, or both, 
attached to them, which the children attend. But inde¬ 


pendently of this, the training they undergo in factories 
IS of inestimable value, and is not moic conducive to 
their own interests than to those of the public. 

The regulations adopted under the act .3 and 4 WiLlam 
IV., in relation to the employment of children in fac¬ 
tories, and the inspection to which the latter are sub¬ 
jected, have gone far to eradirate the abuses that formerly 
existed, and have been productive of much advantage. 

The hardware manuSachtre is one of the most im¬ 
portant carried on in England : it comprises all kinds of 
articles, from the anchor of a man-of-war down to the 


delicate furniture of a lady’s work-box. The more 
ponderous are wrought in Staffordstiirc, Colebrook 
I)ale, and elsewhere; cutlery, and the finer kinds of 
articles, are made chiefly in Birmingham and Sheffield. 
In Birmingham steam engines of the largest size are also 
produced, and the whole tract to the N. W. for a consider- 
able distance is one immense field of smithies and forges, 
and the goods made in it and its immediate neighbour¬ 
hood are estimated to be worth more than 3,000,0001. 
annually. Fire-arms, needles, &c., are made in great 
quantities in London. Watch and clock works are 
made especially in Lancashire. I'lic total number of 
hands employed in this great branch of industry is 
probably upwards of 300,000, and the total value of*the 
gtiods produced amounts perhaps to 17,000,000f. a year. 
The vduc of the hardware exported in 1838 amounted 
to 1,498,327/., of which the exports to the U. States made 
GCl,704f. The manufacture of leather is nearly equal in 
importance to that of hardware. Worcester and Yeovil 
are the prlnciiml scats of the glove factories, and fur¬ 
nish together upwards of 800,000 pairs of leather gloves 
annually. Many more are manufactured in W'oodstock. 
London, Nottingham, Ludlow, &c. Shoes, harness, and 
saddlery, are made in most large towns, and especially 
in the metropolis. Boots and shoes are also made in 
great numbers in Northamptonshire and Staffordshire. 
The leather manufacture is estimated to employ, in all, 
nearly 234,000 hands, and to produce goods to tne value 
of 13,000,000/. a year, or upwards. 

The N.W. part of Staffordshire is devoted almost 
wliolly to (lotteries. British earthenware, so highly 
improved by the intelligence and Ingenuity of Mr. 
Wedgwood m tlie last century, now rivals the best pro¬ 
duced on the Continent in elegance and excellence, and 
IS much superior in point of cheapness. Hence the 
earthenware and China of England Is very widely 
diflVised; and is the only species to be seen in most parts 
of the Continent and of America. China-ware Is made 
at Derby, Worcester, Ac. The total value of the articles 
manufactured in both branches of the trade is esti¬ 
mated at about 2,300,0001. The glass manufacture has 
grown up since the end of the Kith century, but has 
especially increased within the last 40 years. Bottle 
and crown glass are made chiefly at Newcastle and 8. 
Shields; plate-glass exclusively at the former town, 
and at Ravenhead in Lancashire. There are numerous 
glass-works in the W. and N.W. cos.; and the total 
produce of glass articles is valued at 2,000,000/. a 
year, their manufacture enqiloylng 50,000 hands. This 
branch of industry has been materially injured by 
oppressive duties: these, howev'er, were conbiiWrably 
reduced in 1835, but they are still exorbitant in amount, 
while the regulations under which they are collected 
lay the manufacturer under considerable inconvenience. 
Paper is made in Hertfordshire, Kent, l^ancashire, York¬ 
shire, &'c. It is estimated that there ore bi all about 
















































700 m^ ati«ork in England, employing about 94*000 
IndlTiduala, and producing goods to the value of about 
l,fi00,00(V. a yw. Prayer,Tike glass, has been subjected 
to oppressive duties; but these were reduced a half, or 
from 8d. to ltd. per pound in 1836. Hats to the value 
of between S,000,000i. and 3,000,00(V., bricks and tiles 
to an enormous extent; soap, candles, gunpowder, 
starch, vinegar, dyes, coaches, furniture, straw plait, 
&c. Ac., are amongst the remaining principal articles 
produced by the manufacturing ind^ustry oi England; 
and extensive sugar-refineries are established in t en don. 
Liverpool, Bristol, &c. 

The conversion of grain into fermented liquors gives 
rise to three very Important and extensive branches of 
manufacture and trade, those of malting, brewing, and 
distilling. Malt, which in 1802 was made to the extent 
of 30,338,376 bushels, was in 1838 produced to the 
amount of 33,823,084 bushels. The breweries through¬ 
out England in 1830 yielded upwards of 4,678,000 barrels 
of beer of all sorts; and from 1,800,000 to 2,000,000 bar¬ 
rels are supposed to bo annually supplied by the porter 
breweries of London, which are the largest and finest es- 
^ tablisbments of the kind In the empire. There is also a 
very large consumption of spirits, particularly gin, in 
England. But, notwithstanding the numerous allegations 
to the contrary, there can lie no doubt, comparing the 
consumption with the population, that it is decidedly 
less at present than it was in the reign of George II., 
and at more recent periods. This Is established be¬ 
yond all question by the statements made in parlia¬ 
ment in the debates on the (<iu Act in 1742, and by 
the details given in the tract of the celebrated Henry 
Fielding on the Increase of Bobberies (liondon, 17.V2), 
and other authentic documents. No doubt there is 
stiJl, in this respect, ample room for Improvement. No¬ 
thing, however, can be more unfounded than the com¬ 
plaints so often put forth of the increase of drunkenness: 
that the lower classes are not so temperate as could be 
wished lor, is most true; but they have improved, and are 
now less given to intoxication than at any former tieriod 
of our history. We subjoin an 

Accocnt of the Quantity of British Spirits consumed 
in England, Scotland, and Ireland, respectively, in the 
Years J837. 1838, and 1839. 
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way to others of iron. The Stockton and Darlmeton 
railway, opened In 182& was the first intended for pSilie 
use: but it was not till 1830, when the Liverpool and 
Manchester railw^ was opened, that their vast import¬ 
ance became manifest The formation of railways would, 
however, have been of comparatively little value, but for 
the invention of locomotive engines, which being sue- 
cessfhlly introduced on the Liverpool and Manchester 
railway, made Its opening a nieinoraolc sera in tlie history 
of internal communication. By means of these engines 
long trains of carriages, loaded with passengers and 
goods, arc now Impelled along railways at a speed vary* 
ing from 26 m. to 45 m. or upwards an hour 1 Hence it 
is that time and space arc nearly annihilated in as far as 
railway travelling is concerns. This extraordinary 
speed has also been attained with a great increase of 
comfort and of security ; the accidents by railways being 
very decidedly fewer, as compared with the number of 
passengers, than those arising out of travelling by com¬ 
mon coaches. The latter. In fact, will soon be wholly 
Buperioded on all the great lines of road. Kailwa}'s have 
been already opened from London to Birmingham, 
Manchester, and Liverpool, and from I.ondoii to SouA- 
ampton. lliiilways are also far advanced between the 
metropolis and Bristol and Brighton; and numerous 
undertakings of the same kind have been undert^en and 
a few completed in other parts of the kingdom. 


Yean. 


Uatlons (if Britlbh SpinU ronMumed in 


England. 


Scotland. 


7,‘i.T0,490 

8,1K(;,552 

7f. 64. 


6.11d4,0.l5 

fi,«.VI,711 

6,188,682 

ill. 


Ireland. 


11,256,636 
12.296,312 
10.81.1,709 
2t. id. 


1837 

18.38 

18.39 

Kates of Antj\ 

)'*’rgBll. j 

Sliip'building may be classed among ^e principal 
nufartures of England. The governm&t (lockyards arc 
at Portsmouth, Plymouth, Chatham, Sheerness, and 
Milford; the other ports at which vessels are mostly 
built are Tiondon, Sunderland, Newcastle, Hull, Yar¬ 
mouth, Liverpool, &c. (See anti, p. 460.) 

Internal Communtcation. — The turnpike roads of 
England are at present, perhaps, the best in the world. 
They are placed under the direction of trusts, and kept 
in repair by tolls levied on passengers and carriages, and 
rates, which the surveyors of roads are empowered to 
levy by the act b Sc G Will. 4. c. 60. According to a 
parliamentary paper, printed in 1833, tliere were in 1829, 
in England and Wales, 19,798 m. of turnpike road, the 
tolls levied on which amounted to 1,309,014/., and since 
that iM'riod several hundred additional miles of road have 
probably been added. The construction of canals in 
England originated during rhe latter half of the last ceii- 
tury. Most of them are in the N.W. or manufacturing 
districts. The principal are the Lancaster c.anal. from 
Kendal to Wigan; the Liverpool and Leeds; Burnley and 
Skipton; Aire and Calder Navigation ; Duke of Bridge- 
water's canal, from the head of the Mersey estuary to 
Manchester; those connecting Bolton and Bury with the 
latter town; the Bochdaie from Manchester; Hudders¬ 
field, from Manchester by Ashton-under-Llne; Peak- 
forest ; Trent and Mersey; Ellesmere; Hereford and 
Gloucester; Thames and Severn; Ber^s and Wilts; 
Arundel; Grand Junction, from the Thames at Brent¬ 
ford to Northampton; Paddington and Regent Canal, on 
the N. side of the metropolis, See. The total length of 
the canals traversing England exceeds 2,200 m. All linie 
been constructed by private companies or individuals, 
and several exhibit splendid triumphs of art over nature; 
as, for instance, tiie Ellesmere, which In one place is 
carried over the Dec at an elevation of 126 ft. above that 
river, by means of a course of cast-iron plates supported 
on 19 imirs of stone piers. The Grand Junction has a 
tunnel 3,080 yds. long, and the Duke of Bridgewater's 
canal k excavated subterraneously for a total distance of 
Beverarm. But the extension of caiuls has been nearly 
suspended since railways come Into vogue. These orf- 
ffinated also in the latter half of the last century in the 
N. mining district. The wooden roils at first used gave 


Constitution and Goveknment. — The le¬ 
gislative ])owcr, by the constitution of Great 
ilritain, is vested in the great council of parlia* 
inent, consisting of the King and the three 
estates; that is, the Lords Spiritual, Lords Tem¬ 
poral, and ('omtnons. 

The early history of the parliament of 'Eng¬ 
land is enveloped in greai obscurity. This 
much, however, is certain, that previously to the 
Norman invasion it was usual to consider and 
debate matters of public importance in the 
Iff/iaffcmoie, or great council of the nation. After, 
the Norman invasion, and the establishment of 
the feudal system, the king, as lord paramount, 
was assisted by a great council composed of the 
princijial feudal sujieriors, or tenants in cajMe, 
w'hose concurrence was necessary in matters of 
general or national iniportanee. In Ma^na 
Charla, signed by King John on the 15th of June, 
1215, it is stipulated that ** no scutage or aid shall 
ma-! bu imposed on the kingdom, beyond the ordinary 
liabilities of the feudal tenure, unleils by the 
common council of the kingdom.” This shows 
that even at this early period the principle 
was recognised, that the nation should not be 
taxed except by its own consent. The great 
number of tenants in capke^ or of those who, as 
they held directly from the crown, were entitled 
to a seat in the great council or parliament, and 
the disinclination and inability of many of them 
to attend, gave rise to the practice of summon- 
by name, a few only of the most distin¬ 
guished, or of those called the greater barons, 
whence originated baronies by writ; while the 
others, who were not summoned, adopted, in 
no very long time, the practice of sending 
representatives. The latter consisted of two 
knights for each shire, and of one or more 
burgesses for the free boroughs* or of those 
holmng of the crown. Different opinions are 
entertained as to the period when those impor¬ 
tant innovations took place; but, at all events, 
there is undoubUd evidence to urove that bur¬ 
gesses attended the jpaiiiament* summoned by 
Simon de Monifort, Earl of Leicester, in 1265. 
At this time, also, the clergy were summoned to 
attend by their procurators (proctors^; but thev 
struggled successfully to rid themselves of this 
burden (as it was then considered), and (d>tained 
the privilege of meeting in convocation for each 
of the two provinces: the bishops and mitred 
abbots only continuing to attend parliament. 
Under the reign of Edward 1. knights and bus* 

f isses were regularly summoned; and in that of 
dward 11 . parliament appears to have been 
3 D 4 
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divided into two houseM; that is, into the House mality, necessary to give an act of parliament 
of Lords, consisting of the great feudal lords the force of law. 

who directly attended; and the House of Com- The descent of the crown of England is limited 
mons, consisting of the representatives of the partly by customary law, partly by statute. By 
smaller tenants and burgesses. 1 n the same reign the Act of Settlement (12 & IS W. s.), it is vested 
parliament seems for the first time to have ex- in the descendants ofthePrincessSophia,youngest 
mised, in a regular manner, the functions of a daughter of Elizabeth, Queen of Bohemia, and 
legislature. In the reign of Ifenry IV. we first granddaughter of James I., being ProtestanU; and 
find the right of the Commons to originate all every person marrying a Papist is rendered 
supplies noticed as an existing institution, incapable of possessing or rajoying it. Subject 
From this period, the history of parliament is to these limitations, ttie crown descends, as of 
closely interwoven with tliat of the nation. The hereditary right, first to the male, then to the 
number of burgesses was gradually increased by female issue in succession. There is no minority 
the enfranchisement of fresh boroughs; and the in the case of an heir to the crown; and when- 
popular influence in the legislature progressively ever a minor is likely to be called to it, it is usual 
gained strength with the increasing wealth and for parliament to make beforehand a special pro¬ 
intelligence of the nation. But for a lengthened vision for the emergency. 

period the nature of the government was not The House of Lords consists of the lords 
well defined, and the rival powers of the crown spiritual and temporal. 

and of parliament were fretpiently coming into The lords spirUnal are, the 2 archbishops 
contact. During the reigns of Henry VI11. and 24 bishops of England; with 1 archbishop, 
and Elizabeth, the regal power attained to a and 3 bishops of Ireland, who succeed in rota- 
inaximum. But the growth of commerce under tion, and sit for a session only. Before the 
the latter, combined with the powerful influence Reformation, 27 abbots and 2 priors sat in 
of the Reformation, and other causes, not only the English parliament. In consequence of 
gave u great accession of strength to the bulk of the distinctipn between the two estates (spirit- 
the )>eople, but made them better acquainted ual and temi>oral), doubts were felt, even so 
with their rights, and less disposed to submit to late as the time of Coke, as to the validity of 
their invasion. The princes of the House of Stuart bills which might pass the 1 louse of Lords by the 
wanted sagacity to aupreciate the changes that had votes of one estate only, against or without the 
thus taken place in their position with respect to voice of all the spiritual or temporal peers. But 
the public. Their maxims of government were as such scruples are no longer entertained by any 
arbitrary as those of the Tudors, but they had nei- constitutional lawyer, and no distinction remains 
ther their ability nor their ])ower. Their attempts between the two estates. 

'to govern without a parliament, and in defiance The temporal lords of parliament are, 1 . 
of principles that had been sanctioned from the English peers; viz. dukes, inanpiisses, earls, 
earlic.Ht periods of the monarchy, produced, in viscounts, and barons. l*ecragcs arc said to be 
the end, a civil war, that happily terminated in held by tenure, or created by tvril or by patent. 
favour of the popular party. But it was not till The former, which appears to have been the most 
the Revolution of 1688, when the Stuarts were ancientspeciesofpeerage,consistedintheholding 
finally expelled from the throne witich they had of certain baronial estates or “ honours,** which 
shown themselves unfit and unworthy to fill, that arc supposed to have entitled the owner to be 
the principles of the constitution were clearly summoned by name as of right to parliament. It 
established, 'i'he celebrated statute, called the has been in elibct long obsolete: a few baronies 
Bill of Rights (1 Will. & Mary, scss. 2 . 1688), are still asserted to be held by tenure, but it is 
declared that the su.spension of laws, or their doubtful whether the claim, if preferred, w'oiild 
execution by regal authority, without the con- be admitted. Creation by writ is a summons to the 
sent of parliament, w^as illegal; that parliament individual, by the name and style of the peerage 
had the exclusive right to levy money from the conferred, to attend parliament. Creation by 
subjects; that the debates or proceedings in par- patent, at present the ordinary mode, is the grant 
liament were not to be questioned in any court of a peerage by the crown, with specific limitations 
or place out of parliament; that it was the right as to the descent, usually, in modern times, to 
of subjects to petition the king; that jurors were the heirs male of the body of the peer, with or 
to be duly pannclled and returned; and that without remainder to other branches. The right 
prliatnents should be held fretjneiUljj, By the to a contested or claimed peerage is tried by the 
X>iennial Act (1704) the duration of parliaments House of Lords. 2 . Sixteen Scotch peers arc 
was limited to three years. In 1715 it was ex- elected every parliament by the whole peerage of 
tended to seven, at which period it has continued that countiy. 3 . Twenty-eight Irish peers are 
fixed. The union with Scotland (1707) and Ire- elected in like manner forlife. Scotch or Irish 
land (1800) increased the number of members peers, who have also English peerages, sit and 
to 658. We have elsewhere adverted to the cir- vf»te in parliament by the title of those peerages, 
cumstances that occasioned the passing of the The chancellor, by virtue of his office, is speaker 
^leform Act of 1832. (See ante, p. 462.) This of the House of Lords. This house* claims the 
important statute made some material changes, privilege of originating all bills for the restitution 
by enfranchising some of the greater and dis- of honours or blood. 

franchising soige of the smaller boroughs; and The number of members of the House of 
by modifying the electoral franchise, and creating Commons, has been, since the union with Irc- 
a new right of voting in all occupiers of premises land, 658. The number of English repre- 
of the viuue of lOfl a year in boroughs, through- sentatives was fixed by ancient usages and 
out the Three Kingdoms. charters, and that of Scotch and Irish by the 

The king, as a constituent part of the par- respective Acts of Union of those two countries 
liament, has the prerogative of giving a final with England ; but the distribution of mem- 
assent or negative to any bill which has passed bers w’as materially altered by the changes 
the two houses. But the royal veto, though introduced by the Reform Act of 1832. Aliens 
conceded bv the theory of the constitution, has and denizens are disqualified from rtting 
long c^osea to be exercised; and the assent of and voting in the house; so are peers cu par- 
the sovereign is now' nothing more than a for- liament, and Scotch (but not Irish) peers, the 
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clergy, and the holders of various offices: while 
other offices only render it necessary to vacate a 
seat in parliament, the holder remaining eligible. 
Bankrupts, persons attainted of treason and fe¬ 
lony, and outlaws (in criminal cases), are also ex¬ 
cluded. The necessary qualification of estate is, 
for counties, the possession of 600/. a year issuing 
out of land (held for the life of the member, or a 
greater estate); for boroughs, that of 500/. 
Members for the universities alone are exempted 
from the necessity for this qualification. 

We have elsewhere given (an/^, p.462.) a 
statistical view of the representation of the dif¬ 
ferent parts of the United Kingdom, *to which 
we beg to refer the reader. 

Of Uie English boroughs, 50 return 1 member 
each; London 4, the remainder 2 : 6 counties 
return 2 members each; 7 return 3 members 
ewh; 26 return 4 members each, being 2 for each 
of the districts or divisions into which they were 
apportioned by the Keform Act. Yorkshire re¬ 
turns 6 members, being 2 for each Hiding. The 
Isle of Wight has ] member. Welsh counties, 1 
each; with the exception of Caernarvon, Caer- 
inarthen, Glamorgan, 2. Welsh boroughs, 1 each. 
Scotch counties 1 eacli: boroughs^ each, with 
the exception of Edinburgh and GlMgow, which 
return 2. Irish counties, 2 each: boroughs of 
Dublin,Cork, Belfast, Limerick,Galway, Water¬ 
ford, 2; the remainder, 1. The right of voting for 
county inems., in England, is in all freeholders 
possessing land of the value of 40.s. per aim., if 
of inheritance, or in actual occu))ation, and not 
acquired by purchase: the latter conditions being 
introduced to guard against the creation of ficti¬ 
tious votes. An estate for life of 10/. per annum 
is siillicient under any circumstances. Copy- 
holders to a certain amount, and leaseholders to 
a certain amount and duration, are now also 
in the possession of the franchise; as are all 
tenants, whether with or without leases, who 
pay a Aowd rent of 50/. a year. In Scot¬ 
land, besides certain votes on account of ancient 
rights of a peculiar description, termed su- 
]ieriorities, freeholders of 10/. per annum have 
the ri^ht of voting, and tenants nearlyas in Eng¬ 
land. The right of voting for counties i n 1 rcland is , 
also fixed at 10/. per anniini, for freeholders; j 
leaseholders and copyholders nearly as in Eng- 
laiici 

In English boroughs a uniform franchise, 
created by the Helbrm Act of 1832, is possessed 
by the occupiers of a house or other building, or 
building with land, of the value of 10/. per annum. 
Jn cities that arc counties of themselves, free¬ 
holders vote as in counties. Besides these, there 
are in all the boroughs, except such as were enfran • 
ciiised by the Hefurni Act, certain ancient rights, 
reserved to those who were in the possession of 
the franchise at the passing of thatact. These vary 
according to the usage of particular boroughs. 
Such are the ancient franchises of pot-wallopers, 
or pot-boilers, payers of scot and lot, freeholders, 
burgage tenants, and freemen admitted to the 
freedom of corporations. But in all these^ascs 
provision is made for the gradual extinction of the 
ancient iranchises, no new claimants being re¬ 
gistered unless they have acquired the right in 
certain excepted ways. In Scotland and Ireland, 
also, the occupiers of houses of the value of 10/. 
per annum in boroughs i)ossess the franchise, 
with reservation of certain ancient rights in the 
latter country. Voters for the universities are such 
as have attained the degree of master of arts, and 
havaikcpt their names on the books. 

The Allowing is, perhaps, a tolerably fair es¬ 
timate of the mode in which the present House 


of Commons is constituted. There may be 
still from SO to 25 nomination boroughs; that 
is, boroughs the members for which are ha¬ 
bitually appointed, without opposition, by indi¬ 
viduals^ generally large landed proprietors in the 
neighbourhood, who possess a paramount in¬ 
fluence over the constituency. There are 6 or 
7 in which goveqpment exercises great or para¬ 
mount influence. In the remainder, the local 
influences, as, for instance, of landed property, 
great manufacturing or mercantile establish¬ 
ments, Ac., vary in degree (frequently acting so 
as to counterbalance each other), according to 
the comparative ** openness ”of theconstituenev, 
until in the greater boroughs they can scarcely 
be said to exist, unless in the case of freemen who 
are swayed by old corporation politics. Counties 
are generally, though with differences of more 
and less, governed by the landed aristocracy of their 
soil. 

In Scotland, the county constituencies have 
been supposed to be more independent of the 
great landlords than in England; but we doubt 
whether there be any real foundation for this 
opinion. Owing to the differences as to religion 
in Ireland, the tenants, who arc mostly all Ca¬ 
tholics, have of late years been very frequently 
opposed to their landlords, who are tnostlv all 
Protestants. But when no such pow'erfpl in¬ 
fluence as that of religious feelings or prejudices 
come into the field, tenants*usually support the 
candidates patronized by their landlords. If the 
admission of the occupiers of 50/. farms to the 
elective franchise in 1832 were meant to increase 
the already paramount influence of the landlords,* 
or to balance the inroads made on it by other parts 
of the Reform Act, it was judiciously devised; 
fur, no doubt, it has had that effect to a great 
degree. We attach little consequence to the dis¬ 
tinction between tenants at will and tenants occu¬ 
pying under a lease of reasonable duration. I'hc 
object in forming a constituency should be to vest 
the franchise in the persons who may be sup¬ 
posed most likely to give their suilVages to those 
candidates only of whlose political principles and 
public conduct they really approve. Assuredly, 
however, the occupiers of land do not, speaking 
gcncr^ly, belong to this dcscri])iion of persons. 
Taken as a class, they are, perhaps, the most 
dependent of any in the country. Many of 
them arc indebted to their landlords; and the 
number of those who are in a situation to act on 
their own convictions, without caring for tiiu 
consequences, is extremely limited indeed. Even 
in Scotland, where leases are tiniversal, and the 
occupiers mostly in comfortable circumstances, 
the number of those who vote otherwise than 
their landlords is so very inconsiderable, that, in 
estimating the chances which any candidate has 
of succeeding in a county, no one ever thinks of 
inquiring into the politics of the tenants, but 
merely into those of the landlords; it being sup¬ 
posed that the former will, as a matter of coursf, 
follow the latter. 

The House of Commons is summoned by 
warrant of the king to the lord |^igh chancellors 
of Great Britain and Ireland, or to the keepers or 
commissioners of the great seal, to issue their writs 
for the election of knights, citizens, and burgesses. 
When a new parliament is summoned, 40 days 
must elapse between the date of the writ and the 
return to it. On vacancies occurring during the 
session, the writ is issued to the clerk of the crown 
in chancery, on warrant from the speaker; and 
the speaker also makes out a writ on vacancy 
occurring during the recess. The writs are de¬ 
livered to the sherifis of counties and returning 
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offlcen of bofoughi, who are bound to give the • portent one, which is a Aindamental principle of 
proper notices* if tlw member or members be the constitution* the right to originate all bills 
not elected by show of hands on the nomination imposing any tax or levy on the subject* techni- 
day* a poll is demanded* and trices place on the cally criled money bills* or bills of supply, 
next day but 2 in counties* and lasts 2 days; on Should the Lords* in amending bills sent up 
the nest day in boroughs* lasting one day only, from the Commons* introduce clauses containing 
Votes are publicly given and recorded. In such impositions* they are invariably rejected 
Scotland the poll for boroughs may continue by the latter* as infringing on their undoubted 
8 days; in Ireland 5, both for counties and privilege. 

boroughs. The name of every elector who is ad- By me Septennial Act (1 Geo. ]. 1715)* a 
mitted to poll must (since the Reform Act) new parliament must be summoned every seven 
appear on the register of voters* which is con- years; but as the crown has the prerogative of 
structed in a different manner, and by different arbitrary dissolution* and as there is a dissolution 
officers* in the 3 countries. 'Where votes are eoual* also on the demise of the crown* the length of a 
it is usual for the returning officer to maice a jwliament has rarely approached that limit, 
double return. The sessions of parliament are annual. It 

The validity of a return may be questioned does not appear that there is any statutable 
by petition to the House of Commons* not only necessity for its being summoned oftener than 
on the ground of irregularity in mricing it out* once in three years; but as the supplies are an- 
but also of riot* of treating or bribery by the nually voted* it is impossible to dispense with a 
member elected* and of the admission or un<* yearly summons. The ordinarv session of par- 
qualified votes or rejection of good ones. The liament lasts about six months* from February to 
trial is before a committee of the House of Com- August; but it has of late years been often of 
inons, regulated in its appointment and proceed- longer duration. Parliament is adjourned from 
ings by a variety of statutes. The impression, day to day* or over a short recess (as at Faster), 
however* is, that the decisions of these commit- by the autliority of eachiiouse separately. It is 
tees are influenced more by political biasses than ^/rorogtied by the king’s authority, and frequently 
by regard to the merits of the cases brought be- in his presence, by the lord chancellor, at the 
fore them; and repeated efforts have been made, close of the session: but, in practice, for two 
though with no vqry marked effect, to render months only* at the end of which it again 
them more impartial. The law as to bribery and meets pro formd^ and is again prorogued, and so 
treating seems also to stand much in need of on to the commencement of the session. It is 
amendment A landlord or great manufacturer dissolved, as has been said, at the will of the 
suiiports a particular candidate on the implied* crown, or by efflux of the seven years, or on 
perhap^ though often on the agreed, and al- the demise of the crown: in the latter case* it con- 
ways distinctly understood condition, that if the tinues six months after such demise* unless 
candidate in question be returned* he will do his sooner prorogued. 

best to promote the views of the individual sup- Privilege ^ 'Parliament is a comprehensive 
porting him* by recommending his family or term, embracing both the personal privileges 
connections to government, or to the leaders of enjoyed by every member of the legislature, 
his party, as deserving of their especial support and also the general rights of the body. To 
and patronage. This is held to be a fair legi- the former class belongs, for example, the frec- 
timate transaction; but if so, — if a commission dom from arrest in uvil proceedings enjoyed 
in the army* or a place in tlie customs or excise b 3 r every member: to the latter, the freedom 
may be thus bargained for,—^wherc is the justiccof of debate* authority to punish for contempts* and 
prosecuting and punishing the needy tradesman the various other safeguards to the liberty and 
or shopkeeper* who contents himself with stipu- power of the legislative assembly* which have from 
luting for payment of some 5/. or lO/- ? The tact time to time been acknowledged as principles 
is, that it is altogether impracticable to put of our law. The extent of these privileges, and 
down bribery at elections* tricing the word in its the mode by which they are to be ascertained* 
enlarged sense. Where poor men have that in are questions to which as yet no authoritative 
their possession which rich men are eager to decision has been given. assertion of those 
acquire, it is the merest drivelling to suppose who rate the authority of parliament highest* 
that it is possible to hinder the former from sell- is* that when either house claims a privilege* 
ing, and the latter from buying. A traffic in votes other tribunals have no authority* either to re- 
has always been, and always will be, practised ject such claim if the privilege be proved, or to 
indifibrentiy by all parties. We doubt whether decide whether the privilege be proved or not; 
the institution of prosecutions has the slightest parliament alone (that is, each house for itself*) 
influence over its amount. It, no doubt* makes the being the judge or its own privileges, 
the traffic be transacted less openly* and tends. The great council of parliament possesses 
in fact* to make the disgrace* like that attaching exclusive legislative authority. In this character 
to theft in Sparta* be appli^ rather to the cir- it is said to be legally omnipotent; that is* that 
dumstance of its being so clumsily conducted as there is no recognis^ power in the constitu- 
to lead to a discovery* tlian to the perpetration tion to check or overrule it. This legislative 
of the oflbnce t Perliaps* however* it might be authority is commonly exercised, not only in 
unwise wholly tp abstain from prosecutions for matters of public interest, but also in the passing 
treating* and for that particular, though least of laws at the request and for the benefit of pri- 
common form of bribery, which consists in the vate individuals or associations* to give them 
paynoiBBt of money to voters; but there is really powers which without such authorisation they 
no why ^y which materially to Ipssen the amount could not possess. 

oi thU species of bribery other than by establish- llie course of legislation in ordinary cases is as 

mg a property qualification* and conferring the follows;—Any member of parliament may bring 
ftanchue on those only who may be presumed to in a bill* or draught of a law* which (except in 
be in a condition to be above being influenced certain cases* before enumerated) may com- 
by pots of beer and small sums of money. mcnce in either house. In the House of |^m- 

The House of Commons claims the privilege mons* however* it is necessary first to obuin 
of riecong its speaker; and alio that most im- leave from the house to bring in the bilL The 
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biU ia then «read for the flnt time,'* with or 
without discussion, whidi, except on questions 
of great public interest, does not usually 
take place on this first stage. It is then 
printed, and a day fixed for the second read¬ 
ing. The principal debate ordinarily takes 
place on this occasion. If it pass the second 
reaiiing, it is referred, if of public importance, 
to a **committee of the whole Houser’ private 
bills, and others of less consequence, are usually 
referred to select committees. In committee, th§ 
clauses of the bill are considered one by one^. 
On the report of the committee, the third read¬ 
ing of the bill takes place, with the amendments 
which the committee may have made upon it. 
If it be not rejected on the third reading, it is 
sent to the other House, where it passes through 
similar stages. If the other House amend, the 
bill is sent back to that in which it originated. 
If the two Houses dis^ree as to the amendments, 
a succession of conferences ” may take place; 
and if no agreement be thus effected, the bill 
drops; otherwise it proceeds to receive the 
royal assent, and thus becomes an act of par¬ 
liament, or a statute law. 

Hills of suppK, or for the providii^ of the 
funds required for the carrying on or govern¬ 
ment, must originate, as has been said, in the 
Commons. They must always begin in a com¬ 
mittee of the whole House, moved for at the 
commencement of every session by the Chan¬ 
cellor of the Exchequer. All applications for 
grants of public money come in the form of 
messages from the crown. Hills of supply, when 
they have received the assent of the Lords, re¬ 
turn again to the Commons. 

Committees arc either of the whole House, 
in which case the principal departures from the 
usual course of business are, that a private 
member is voted into the chair, instead of the 
speaker, and that the same strictness is not ob¬ 
served in the usages of debate, members being 
alio wed, for example, to speak more than once; 
or permanent, nominated by each house at 
tlic commencement of the session, which has 
now become a mere formality; or consisting of 
a small number of members selected by the 
Houses, at their discretion, for the purpose of 
having bills referred to them. Committees have 
power to examine witnesses; but those of the 
House of Lords only examine on oath. 

It is well known how extensive a control is 
exercised by parliament over the conduct of the 
executive, not merely by legislation, but by 
various established methods of expressing satis¬ 
faction or dissatisfaction. Such are motions 
made by individual members, cither founded on 
petitions (which it is a peculiar part of the bu¬ 
siness of both Houses to receive and consider), 
or otherwise; on which resolutions may be adopted 
by the House, addresses to the crown moved, 
committees appointed to examine and report, and 
so forth. The right of parliament to exercise 
this species of superintendence is unquestionable. 
Hut the extent to which it may or ought to be 
carried in any particular case must always de- 
n circumstances; and will be differently 

S by diflferent parties, according as they 
^ ^ i to be more or less swayed by mo¬ 
narchical or democratic tendencies. 

Should the prime minister for the time being 
happen to be a peer, as is very frequently 
the case, some member of the cabinet, usually 
the home secretary or chancellor of the ex- 
chequ^, acts as ** leader” of the ministerial body, 
and principal representative of the government 
ill the House of Commons, in which the conflict 


of partiei is ohiefly fought So convenient is 
this species of leadership found, that any con¬ 
siderable body in oppmition usually'flnd it ad¬ 
visable to select a similar head. A certain ma¬ 
jority in the Commons^ on ordinary occasions, 
however small, is absolutely necessary for carry¬ 
ing on the government, which may be said to be 
strong or weak according to the magnitude of 
this majority.* The truth is, whatever may be 
said in theory of the balance of power in the 
different branches of the legislature, that the 
House of Commons has been since the Hevolu* 
tion of 1688, and still more emphatically since 
the Reform Act of 1832,. the paramount power 
in the state. Supposing the majority of the 
House of Commons to be decisive and firm to 
its purpose, it may compel either the Crown or 
the House of Lords to give w'ay; for, by re¬ 
sorting to the extreme measure of stopping the 
supplies, it might, were its demands not acceded 
to, stop the whole machine of government. 

Acts of parliament are either public or private. 
There is no distinction between those two classes 
as to the binding character of their authority: 
the only difference being that judicial tribu¬ 
nals are bound to take cognizance of all acts 
declared ** public,” but not of others, unless spe¬ 
cially exhibited and proved before them. 

The ^xecutive.-^'i he whoie executive and ad¬ 
ministrative functions of government, as well 
foreign as domestic, are performed in the name 
of the king. He has the sole power of making 
war and peace; and, as incident to that power, the 
command and disposal of the army, navy, and 
other forces of the kingdom. lie is conservator * 
of the public peace, in which character all 
criminal prosecutions are carried on in his name; 
and all the civil power of the kingdom is placed 
at his command. He is the head of the iudicial 
system of the country; and, by fiction oi^law, is 
supposed to be present in all* his courts when 
justice is administered. He has the pow-er of 
granting pardons for offences, with some ex¬ 
ceptions created by stotutc. He is commonly 
called the fountain of honour; ” in which cha¬ 
racter all honours, titles and privileges are con¬ 
ferred by him : he can also erect and dispose of 
offices, but no remuneration can be attached to 
them without consent of parliament. He is also 
supreme head and governor of the national 
church. He has the regulation of internal com¬ 
merce—establishes fairs and markets regulates 
weights and measures, and coins money. 

Substantially and in fact, however, the powrer 
of the crown is comparatively limited. It is a 
constitutional principle that ** the king can do no 
wrongi*' but, thougn he be not, his ministers are 
held to be responsible for all illegal or unconsti¬ 
tutional acts committed in his name. It is far¬ 
ther indispensable that his ministers should be 
able to command a majority in ordinary cases in 
the H. of C. Unless they can do this, the coun-^ 
tenance and approbation of the sovereign will 
avail them but little; and the king will be com¬ 
pelled to dismiss them to make room for other 
ministers, which, though less acceptable to him¬ 
self, are more agreeable to the majority of the 
House. The latter has therefore, in effect, a 
veto on the choice of the king. He appoints 
ministers; but it belongs to the representatives ot 
the people to confirm these appointments, to in¬ 
quire into the fitness of ministers for their situa¬ 
tions, and to determine whether they shall con¬ 
tinue in office or be displaced to maxe room for 
others. 

Practically, too, the power of the crown to elect 
ministers is a good deal narrowed by the ne- 
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ceiBlty of chooBins those individugls only for the 
more prominent utuations who are members of 
the House of Lords, or can procure their return 
to the House of Commons. However well quali¬ 
fied an individual might be to fill the office of 
Secretary of State, for example, he could not 
be appointed unless he were a peer, or could 
recommend himself to some constituency; and 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, the Attorney- 
General, Lord Advocate, Ac., must necessarily 
be members of the H. of C. Previously to the 
passing of the Reform Act this was a less se¬ 
rious control over the free choice of the sove¬ 
reign than it has since become, a much mater 
number of nomination 'boroughs being then at 
the disposal of the crown. Now, however, it 
frequently happens that less competent Indivi¬ 
duals have to be appointed in preference to 
others, merely because they are able to command 
scats in the li. of C. To obviate this inconve¬ 
nience it has been proposed to give ministers ex 
tifflcio seats in the II. of C., which should entitle 
^em to s))cak but not to vote; and probably, on 
the whole, this would be an improvement. 

Councils. — Every peer of the realm 
is, according to the theory of the constitution, an 
licreditary counsellor of the king, and may be 
called to advise him, whether parliament be sit¬ 
ting, or not, but this principle has no practical 
consequences. 

CoHHcil.’-^Vo understand the manner in 
which this body was formed out of the great 
council of the nation or parliament, it must be 
remembered that one of the original objects of 
' that institution was the summary redress of 
grievances which the ordinary legal fonns did 
not avail to meet. The privy council was 
thus, in its origin, a species of committee of the 
great council, but nominated by the king, to 
which such plaints were preferred; and in the 
course of time its sittings became permanent, to 
affbrd relief when parliament was not assembled. 
Prom the reign of Richard II. to that of 
Charles I. we find the privy council fconsisting 
usually of some of the cnief officers or state, and 
some inferior members personally nominated by 
the king,) exercising, in various ways, a very ex¬ 
tensive jurisdiction, especially in matters, whether 
civil or criminal, in which ihe state was, however 
remotely, concerned. Under the Tudors and 
first Stuarts, the privy council was in the habit 
of granting warrants for the arrest, imprisonment, 
and even torture of the subject. The court of 
Star Chamber, and other tribunals of the same j 
description, were offsets of tlie privy council. I 
Its political functions were also extensive, 
though not admitting so easily of definition. 
In the reign of Charles 1. (1640) the writ of 
habeas corpus was granted to persons arrested 
under warrants from the privy council; and its 
power in this respect was thus placed on a level I 
with that of ordinary magistrates. Th^udicial 
functions of the council were thus effectually 
annulled; nor have they been revived, except 
as a court of appeal from the civil law courts, 
and from the local tribunals subsisting in our 
colonies and foreign dependencies. The number 
of privy counsellors, originally inconsiderable, 
was in the course of time greatly extended: 

~ limited by Charles 11. to thirty, it has since his 
time again become indefinite. The political 
Ainctions of the privy council are now virtually 
annihilated; and the title of privy counsellor 
is only one of distinction. The appellate ju¬ 
risdiction already alluded to is exercised by a 
body selected from the mass, termed the judicial 
committee of the privy council. 


The cabinet council isa bgdywhich, though with¬ 
out any recognised legal existence, directs, in ef¬ 
fect, the {pivernment of the country. It consists 
of a certain number of privy counsellors, usually 
consisting of the principal ministers of the crown 
for the time being, summoned to attend at each 
meeting. The name is said to be derived from 
the camnet of Queen Henrietta, in which the 
advisers of Charles I. were accustomed to meet. 
The number is usually from 12 to 15. The first 
lord of the treasury, the chancellor, the chan¬ 
cellor of the exchequer, the president of the 
council, the three secretaries of state (home, 
foreign, and colonial), are always, in practice, 
members of the cabinet: some other offices are 
usually, but not invariably, accompanied by a 
seat in it. 

The influence which the sovereign exercises 
over the deliberations of the cabinet, and the 
degree of executive power that centres in him 
personally, necessarily differ very greatly at dif¬ 
ferent periods, inasmuch as they must materially 
depend on his character and capacity, and on 
the state and character of parties. At different 
periods since the Revolution Parliament has 
I compelled the crown to dismiss one set of mi¬ 
nisters and choose another in opposition to its 
own predilections; but such ministries have 
rarely emoyed mucli real po\;cr or been very 
lasting. Whichever party in the state was known 
to have the countenance and to enjoy the confi¬ 
dence of the crown, has generally contrived, in 
no very long jieriod, to secure a majority in par¬ 
liament. Ilcncc it is tliat from tlie Revolution 
down to the accession of George III., tljc 'NVhigs, 
with the exception of a few short intervals, were 
constantly in power; and that the Torie.s held, 
with similar exceptions, the reins of govern¬ 
ment from the accession of George III. down 
to the introduction of the Reform Jlill. Rut it 
is doubtful whether such will be the case in 
future. It was comparaf ively easy for the crown 
to deal with the proprietors or ])atrons of nomi¬ 
nation boroughs; but the support of such per¬ 
sons is no longer suflicient to secure a majority: 
the favourable oninion of the constituents must 
now be also conciliated; and no ministry whose 
pn>ceedings were disapproved by the bulk of the 
middle classes could hope to obtain a majority 
in the event of a dissolution, however high they 
might stand in court favour. Whether the nation 
shall be better or worse governed in time to 
come than it has been since the Revolution, 
experience only can decide ; but there can be no 
doubt, speaking generally, that the government 
must henceforth be conducted more in accord¬ 
ance with the opinion of the public. Still, how¬ 
ever, the influence of the crown is very consi¬ 
derable ; and when parties arc nearly balanced 
in the country and in the 11. of C., it may 
be able to turn the scale in favour of which¬ 
ever party it espouses. Rut it is no longer m 
the power of the crown to make any effectual 
resistance to a decided majority in parliament, 
otherwise than by enlisting the public sym]>athies 
in its favour. If it cannot do this, there is no¬ 
thing for it but to submit to be dictated to by 
the leaders of the dominant party for the time 
being. And this, in fact, is the decisive crite¬ 
rion of a free government — that the highest 
authority in the state should be obliged to act 
in accordance with the public voice as expressed 
by its representatives. 

Not only are the legislative measures proposed 
by the crown, and the conduct of the jnternal 
government of the country and its foreign rc- 
kttions with other states, entrusted to ministers. 
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but they have also the disposal of all or by far the 
greater part of the patronage belonging to the 
crown. Olllces involving no politick responsi¬ 
bility, such as those of the household, have been 
sometimes excepted from this rule, and left to be 
filled up by the sovereign according to his per¬ 
sonal predilections; but this is not by any means 
a uniform practice, and ministers have repeat¬ 
edly required and obtained the disposal of these 
oflices. 

Generally speaking, patronage in a country 
like England is always exercised with a view to 
the acquiring or preserving parliamentary siip- 
jMirt. Napoleon, the king of Prussia, and the 
emperors of Austria and Russia, might select 
individuals to fill offices on the sole ground of 
their superior fitness to discharge their duties. Rut 
in a free country suitableness for office is not the 
only thing to be attended to in deciding as to 
the comparative claims of candidates for official 
Xirefennont; if they possess it, so much the 
better; but the primary consideration is, how is 
xhv government to be carried on ? Now that, it 
is plain, will be best effected by securing the ac¬ 
tive ^upport of the friends of government, and by 
selling the party of their opponents; and 
the disiribntion of ]mtronage is one of the prin- 
eij^ai means by w'hich these objects are to be 
realized. A government that should neglect to 
avail itself of this power could not long exist. 
Hence in England nine out of every ten situ¬ 
ations are disposed of on the recommendation 
of persons possessed of parliamentary influence. 
This, in fac^ is here the via repa to picfcrinent 
and staai distinction. In filling up the more 
conspicuous situations, the talents and aequire- 
ments of the candidates, as w'ell as their recom¬ 
mendations, must necessarily be taken into ac¬ 
count ; but in the great majority of cases parlia¬ 
mentary patronage is the si tie tjuu non. Were 
the government more popular than it is, this re¬ 
sult would be still more apparent. A man of 
ability in Prussia without connections has a 
much better rhaiicc of getting on, if he devote 
himself to the ]>ublic service, than in England; 
but, at the same time, the chances of such 
a person being advanced arc infinitely greater 
here than in the U.iitc^’ States. In the latter, 
every thing is sacrificed to parly coik ‘derations; 
and the most splendid talents and <*apacity to 
render great public services would never advance 
their possessor one step on the ladder of pioino- 
tion if he Iiappened to be of a different party 
from that in power at the lime, or to want party 
support. T'^e reason is, that in England parlia¬ 
mentary influence predominates merely, whereas 
in America it is ei#y thing; and every thing 
must, ill consequence, be made subservient to 
its support. 

Officers of Slate, and A7ng’s Ministers, — In 
England, as in other countries, the sovereigns 
early found the advantage of surrounding them¬ 
selves with counsellors, or rather with servants, 
more submissive, and more useful for their pur¬ 
poses, than those great functionaries of Mate 
whose dignity uoininally entitled them to the 
chief wdght and influence in their several de¬ 
partments. Hence, of the ancient great offices of 
state, one only can be regarded as now subsisting 
in the full extent of its power and importance. 

Some have become altogether obsolete ; others 
are kept in commission, and their duties thus 
divided among several persons; others confer 
little more than titular dignity. 

The great officers of state wer^— 

1 . The lord high steward. This officer is 
now only nominated on the occasions of a co¬ 


ronation, or an impeachment, in which case he 
acts as president of the House of Lords. 

2. The lord high chancellor. He is en¬ 
trusted with the care of the king's great seal. 

If there be no chancellor, the seal is in the 
hands of an officer styled the lord keeper, or is 
put in commission. In precedency, he ranks 
next to the Archbishop of Canterbury, and 
above all other lords temporal and spiritual. He 
acts as speaker of the House of Lords; he is 
always a member of the cabinet, and generally 
has great influence. Besides various other im¬ 
portant duties, he cxerci.scs the functions of chief 
judge of the Court of Chancery, in which capa¬ 
city he will be atlerwards noticed. 

3. 'rhe lord high treasurer. For a very long 
period this office has not been filled. It is 
placed in commission, in the hands of officers 
styled lords of the treasury. The first lord of 
the treasury is usually prime minister for the 
time being. The treasury has the control of 
all matters connected with the receipt and ex¬ 
penditure of the public money, the appointment 
and superintendence of the board.s and offices of 
customs and excise, stamps and taxes, post-office 
department, Ac. 

4. The lord president of the council (privy 
council), an office of great antiquity, revived in 
the reign of Charles 11., and which has ever ^ince 
continued. Its duties are little more than no¬ 
minal ; but it is attended, by5:ustoin, with a seat 
in the cabinet, 

5. The lord privy seal. This officer has the 
custody of the king's privy seal, for the purpose 
of affixing it to cliarters, &c,, as the lord chan- • 
celtor has of the great seal, lie also usually 
sits in the cabinet. 

(). 'fhe lord great chamberlain. This office 
is hereditary, and has passed in succession to 
several great families. It is at present vested in 
females, whom the deputy chamberlain is 
appointed.* It is now merely a titular office, 
and not to be confounded with that of the lord 
chamberlain of the household. 

7. 'i'hc lord high constable was also a here¬ 
ditary officer, and had extensive military autho¬ 
rity. None has been appointed, except on 
special occasions, such as coronations, &c., since 
the attainder and execution of Stafford, Duke of 
Buckingham, in 1521. 

8. The carl marshal. This dignity is heredi¬ 
tary in the family of Howard, Duke of Norfolk, 
'('he carl marshal has various ceremonial duties, 
and a jurisdiction extending fora certain distance 
round the king’s palace at Westminster, w'hich 
is executed by deputy. 

9. The lord high admiral. This office has 
generally, although not uniformly, been in com¬ 
mission since the Revolution. The commis¬ 
sioners are styled lords of the admiralty, and the 
first lord is usually a member of the cabinet. 
The Board of Admiralty has the control and 
direction of all matters relating to the navy o0 
the kingdom, the naval dockyards, Ac. 

I'he office of secretary of state appears to have 
originated, *or rather to have first assumed a 
character of importance, in the feign of Queen 
Elizabeth. At that time, however, the secretary 
of state w'as not yet elevated to the rank of a 
member of the pri^ council, but attended its 
deliberations in an inferior capacity. The number 
of secretaries of state has varira at different 
times; but the office has continued to increase in 
importance, and at present may be said to dis¬ 
charge most of the higher functions of the exe¬ 
cutive in these kint^oms and their dependen¬ 
cies. It is divided into four branches,—the 
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oIBcm of the secretary of state for the homt de¬ 
partment! foreign department, colonies, and the 
secretary to the lord lieutenant of Ireland. 
Each office has two under secretaries: one 
permanent, for the discharge of the regular busi¬ 
ness of the office; the other a political func¬ 
tionary, depending on the changes in the cabi¬ 
net. The home office exercises a general su¬ 
perintendence over the police and magistracy of 
the country, and over Uie execution of justice. 
The duties of the foreign and colonial offices 
extend to all the general business of those de- 
par^ents. The secretary of state for Ireland is 
the VeprCsentative, in parliament, of the Irish 
government, and is usually, in effect, the officer 
principally charged with its conduct. All four 
are members of the cabinet. The govern¬ 
ment of Scotland is, in effect, vested in the 
Lord Advocate, or principal law officer for that 
part of the kingdom. 

The secretary at war has a distinct department, 
being the ordinary channel of communication 
between the government and the military au¬ 
thorities. The affairs of our Ea^t Indian pos¬ 
sessions, so far as these are subject to the control 
of the king’s government, are transacted, ac¬ 
cording to the provisions of Mr. Pitt’s act of 
1784, by a board of commissioners, commonly 
termed the board of control. 

10 . * The board of trade and plantations is a 
committee of the privy council: it has cognizance 
of all matters relating to the commerce and na¬ 
vigation of the country. 

11 . The post-office is under the control of 
an officer styled the postmaster-general. 

12 . Executive officers of the crown, employed 
in the administration of justice, &c. Of the 
lord chancellor and the judges, more will be 
said under the head ** Courts of Law.** In each 
county the sheriff is the principal executive 
officer. He is annually appointed by certain 
officers of the crown. His principal duty is to 
carry into effect the process of the law within 
his local jurisdiction. He is also judge of 
the county court; decides the elections of 
knights of the shire and coroners; and performs 
various other duties. There appears to be no 
strict legal qualification for the office of sheriff; 
but, in practice, it is usual to appoint men pos¬ 
sessed of considerable landed property; and, as 
the exceptions and legitimate excuses ore nu¬ 
merous, and the expenses are sometimes heavy, 
the appointment is felt as a burden by those on 
whom it falls. The legal duties of the sheriff 
are executed in practice by his under-sheri^ 
usually b solicitor, appointed by him. 

The custos rotulorum has tne custody of the 
rolls and records of the sessions in each county. 
This office is usually joined with the ihilitaiy 
dignity of lord lieutenant. His deputy is the 
clerk of the peace, who performs the ministerial 
business of the court of quarter sessions in his 
ILiehalf. 

The coroner is chosen by the freeholders in 
the county court: the office is generally filled 
by an attorney. His chief duty consists in 
holding inquisitions in cases of sudden death, 
where the bod^ is found; for which purpose 
he summons a jury of four, five, or six persons. 

llie justices of the peace are commissioners. 
Appointed under the great seal. Their general 
duty is to keep the peace, and any two or more 
of mem to inquire of and determine felonies 
and misdemeanors. New commissions are al¬ 
ways made out on the demise of-the crown, and 
on other occasions when deemed advisable. The 
only legal qualification seems to be property to 


the amount of lOOt^ per annum; but, in prac¬ 
tice, the principal gentry of the counties, and re¬ 
spectable inhabitants of me towns, discharge these 
important and gratuitous functions. The powers 
of justices of the peace are extended and defined 
by a great variety of statutes. They have sum¬ 
mary jurisdiction, either singly or in their petty 
or msmet sessions, over various minor offences, 
and in some civil disputes, as between roasters 
and servants respecting wages. They hold, 
four times a year (in some counties more fre- 
ouently ), courts of general sessions, for the trial of 
felonies and misdemeanors, and other business. 
They levy rates, and direct the application of the 
funds thus rais^ to purposes of county expen¬ 
diture. 

In towns having municipal corporations, the 
municipal officers were formerly ex officio magis¬ 
trates: but since the late act ^183.'>y, the crown 
issues commissions of the peace in such boroughs. 
Police magistrates (stipendiary) are appointed in 
the metropolis under various acts of parliament, 
and may be appointed, on petition, in any 
borough. 

Constables are cither high, appointed by the 
justices of the peace for the several hundreds; or 

2 , inferior officers charged to keep the peace in 
town or parish. They are chosen by the 
jury at the court leet; or, in default of such court, 
appointed by two justices of the peace. The 
police force now established in I^ondon was 
created by Sir U. Peel in 1829. It is under the 
superintendence of commissioners of police, and 
acts under the direction of the inagistmtes. 

Churchwardens, and overseers of the poor, are 
officers appointed by the inhabitants of every 
parish, meeting in vestry, under the authority of 
various statutes; the first to superintend the pic- 
sorvation of the church, the latter the affkirs of 
the poor. Their duties are much curtailed by 
the recent changes in the poor laws, under which 
a number of parishes are united, so as to form a 
district; and every union has its guardians of the 
poor,—partly magistrates, who act ex qffido ,— 
partly chosen by the vestry for every pansh. 

13. Municipal corporations, are bodies esta¬ 
blished for the purposes of municipal government 
in borough towns. The limits of boroughs, to 
which their jurisdiction extends, are fixed by act 
of parliament,, or by prescription. Municipal 
franchises began to be granted at an early period 
of our history, and generally to the whole body 
of townsmen in evei 7 place which obtained them. 
But in the course of centuries their charters be¬ 
came more narrowly interpreted, or w'cre re¬ 
newed, with different and ^re oligarchical pro¬ 
visions. Hence, in most ttlShs in the three king¬ 
doms, exclusive governing bodies were formw, 
to which the right of admission (freedom of the 
borough) W'as vested in the municipality itself^ 
But of these bodies the mayor and aldermen, or 
other governing magistrates, were chosen accord¬ 
ing to the usage of each particylar place. The 
business of these corporations consisted in super- 
intending the administrative government, and 
preserving the peace of the town; managing 
the corporate funds, which were often con¬ 
siderable ; and exercising (by properly appointed 
officers) judicial funcuons in courts both of 
criminiu and (in some instances) civil juris¬ 
diction. The Municipal Reform Act of 1835 ef¬ 
fected a most extensive change, by abolishing the 
exclusive government of the Eimlish boroughs, 
and extenmng the municipal franchise to oc¬ 
cupiers in general. The common council op de¬ 
liberative body, the aldermen, and tiie mayor, are 
now chosen by open election; the recorder, who 
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executes the judicial functions of the corpo- diction in real actions, now (through the effects 
ration, and the magistrates, arc appointed by the of ^rious statutes) becoming obsolete. Suita 
crown. in matters relating to the king’s revenue are 

CourU of Justice. ~The king, as head of the mostly determinea in the Exdequer. With 
executive, is also the fountain of justice. He these exceptions, no difference now exists be- 
is, by a fiction of law, supposed to be present tween the authority of the three courts; in either 
in his courts of justice by the persons of his of which ordinary civil actions may Ito carried 
judges. No court of justice can be created, on indiscriminately. 

except by the king's commission; this, however. From the decision of any one of the three 
cannot be issued without the authority of par- courts, an appeal (by way of writ of error) lies 
liament. to what is termed the court of Exchequer 

In early times it was customary for the sove- Chamber,—a court of appeal, formed by the 
reigns to hear and decide cases in person; but judges of the two other courts: thus, decisions 
this function has been long delegated to judges, of Uie K. B. arc reviewed by the C. P. and 
whose jurisdiction is regulated by certain csta- Exchequer, and so forth. This court derives 
blished rules, which cannot be altered exemt by its name from the apartment in which it corn- 
statute.^ In England, previously to the Revo- monly sits, being an appendage of the Court of 
lution, judges held their situations durante bene Exchequer. 

placUof and might be removed by the sovereign; From the court of Exchequer Chamber, a 
but w'hen this is the case, as it still is in many writ of error lies to the House of Lords, the 
countries, it would be too much to expect that highest appellate authority of the country, 
the judges should manifest much independence Of the inferior courts of common law, of 
in cases in which the crown is concerned. Sub> general jurisdiction, those principally deserving 
sequcntly to the Revolution it w'as enacted, in of notice are—the county courts, presided over by 
order to provide in as far as possible for the in- the sheriff of each county (always in practice by 
dependence of the judges, by the stat. 13 Will, deputy), in which civil suits of small value arc 
3. cap. 3., that the commissions of the judges tried; and the courts of se.ssions, held by the magis- 
bhould be made quamtUu se bene gesserint; that trates of the several counties, vested, by various 
their salaries should be ascertained and esta- statutes, with a civil jurisdiction in certain matters 
blished; and that they should not be removable of )mblic interest (such as questions of the* set- 
except by an address from both houses of par- tlcmeiit of paupers between parishes), and with 
liament. Their commissions, however, continued a criminal jurisdiction assisted by juries. The 
to be vacated by the demise of the sovereign till nature of the courts of assize and gaol delivery will 
the accession of George 111., when it was en- be best explained when describing the course of 
acted that the demise of the crown should no the administration of justice. , 

loiter vacate the judges* commissions. 2 . The courts of equity, originally established. 

But, as already stated (p.463.), the great se- as the name implies, to render substantial justice 
curity for our liberties, and for the fair and im- in cases where an injury w'ould be inflicted by 
partial administration of justice, depends not so abiding by the strict rules of law, are now divided 
much on .the laudable precautions taken to se- into two: 1 . The Court of Chancery, consisting of 
cure the independence of the judges, and to two subordinate courts—one presided over by the 
prevent their being biassed in favour of the crown, vice-chancellor, the other by the master or the 
as oa the institution of juries. In the common rolls; and one superior, presided over by the lord 
law and criminal courts, juries arc the only chancellor, which in part acljudicates on matters 
judges of the facts of any case, and thew may brought before it on appeal from the other two 
also decide as to the law. So long, therefore, as divisions, and has in part an original jurisdiction, 
the grand institution of jury trial is preserved. The chancellor is also judge of appeal in the 
and as juries are fairly and impartially selected, last resort from the Court of Bankruptcy. 2 . 
we have little to fear from the weakness or cor- What is termed the equity side of the Court 
ruption of judges. It is the proud distinction of Exchequer, i. e. a court presided oyer by a 
of the English peqple, that they are self-judged single baron of the exchequer, and subject likc- 
as well as self-governed. wise to appeal to the lord chancellor. From a 

Courts of justice are either general or local, decree of the chancellor, appeal lies only to the 
the first of these are — l.The courts of common House of Lords. 

law ; 2. The courts of equity; 3 . The Court of 3. The Court of Bankruptcy consists— 1 . of six 

Bankruptcy; 4. The Insolvent Court; 5 . The commissioners, who carry on the ordinary legal 
ecclesiastical courts^t, 6 . The courts maritime, proceedings consequent on the state of bank- 
To these may be added the courts of assize and ruptcy in a trader in the metropolis; 2 . of a 
gaol delivery, the courts of quarter and general Courtof Review (now consistingof three judges), 
sessions, county courts, &c., which, although which reviews their judgments, with further ap- 
each, strictly speaking, is limited to its own lo- peal to the chancellor. There arc also a large 
cality, are parts of the general system, and number of country commissioners, generally 
suMect to the same general principles of law. practising barristers or attorneys, who adjudicatq^ 

Courts of Common. Law, — 1 . The superior on bankruptcies out of town, 
courts of common law are three,—^the K.’s Bench, 4. The Insolvent Court consists of three com- 

Common Pleas, and Exchequer. Each consists missioners, who sit in London, and also hold 
of a chief justice, and five inferior or puisne circuits in tlie country, for the discharge of 
judges—in the last court termed chief and puisne prisoners detained in execution for debt, on de¬ 
barons. They must be barristers of the degree livery of their property to creditors under cer- 
of seijeant. Their appointment is nominally in tain stotutes. The powers of this court are 
the crown, but substantially, like all other ap- materially altered and extended by the late enact* 
pointments, in the minister for the time being, ment abolishing arrest on mesne process. 

Criminal jurisdiction, and a general power of 5. 'I'he ecclesiastical courts have jurisdiction 
superintendence over inferior courts, corpora- in some civil causes, viz. testamentary and ma^ 
tions^and magistrates, throughout the kingdom, trimonial; some that are termed mixe^ of which 
are %erved to the court of King's Bench: suits for tithes are the principal; and some 
that of Common Pleas has the exclusive juris- termed purely spirUualf viz. in the correction 
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of certain offences, both of the clerg]^ and 
laity. Justice is administered in them accoAng 
to the civil and canon law. The principal 
ecclesiastical courts are—l. The provincial courts 
of the two archbishoprics, of which the Court of 
Arches, in that of Canterbury, is the supreme 
court of impeal; 2. The diocesan or consistorial 
courts oi each diocese; 3. The courts of the 
archdeacons; 4. Peculiars fwliich indeed are 
local courts), of a small exclusive jurisdiction, 
which are very numerous. 

6. The Court of Admiralty is held before the 
lord high admiral or his deputy: it consists of 
the Instance Court, which takes cognizance of 
contracts, and injuries on the high seas; and 
the Prize Court, which adjudicates on prizes 
taken in war. This court also professes to 
follow the civil law. 

IjOcoI courts, both of criminal and civil juris¬ 
diction, are extremely numerous, and governed 
by a variety of different usages. Such arc the 
courts of the boroughs having municipal cor. 
porations; manor courts ; the courts of various 
exclusive jurisdictions, such as the Marshalsea 
or Palace Court in Westminster, the Stannary 
Courts of Cornwall, &c. &c. They are all subject 
to the general jurisdiction of the King's Bench. 
Such is the lorm and constitution oT the ]>rin- 
cipal English courts of justice. But their 
machinery will be boat understood by a very 
brief sketch of thOf^.modc in which justice is ad¬ 
ministered by their me.'ins; which, for the sake of 
brevity, must be confined to the superior courts. 

1. If a party have a complaint of civil injury 
against another, cither in a matter of contract, 
or tort, i. c. civil wrong, such as trespass and 
the like, (unless for a debt below a certain 
amount, for which, by various statutes and cus¬ 
toms, the plaintiff may sue, if he please, before 
various local and inferior tribunals — or for cer¬ 
tain small trespasses cognizable by magistrates,) 
he commences a suit in one of the superior 
courts of common law. The first step in the 
action is technically termed a writ of summons. 
If the suit were for a sum certain, the plaintiff 
had formerly the riglit to arrest or hold to bail 
the defendant; but this right is now extin¬ 
guished, and the ordinary (or ** non-bailablc”) 
process substituted for it, except in certain pecu¬ 
liar coses. The writ of summons is followed by 
a statement of the cause of action, termed a de~ 
claration; which the defendant answers by one or 
more pleas; and these reciprocal allegations are 
continued (being drawn up in a technical form, 
and shown by the one party to the other) until a 
direct contradiction (technically an issue) is ar¬ 
rived at, cither in point of law or of fact. If 
the former, the case is argued before the court 
in which the action is commenced, and judgment 
given; if the latter, the cause is sent to be tried 
before a jury. 

The tnree courts of common law hold four 
terras in the year (each of about 3 weeks’ dur- 
^ation), during which the judges of each sit 
t^cthcr. In these sittings they decide on issues 
or law; hear applications in causes already de¬ 
cided by juries, to have them sent down ^ain 
for what is termed a new trial; set aside, or 
maintain, the verdicts of juries on grounds of 
law; and pciform other business, which it is im- 
possible here to particularise. The Court of 
iC.B. also exercises at this time its appellate 
jurisdiction over inferior courts. 

To try issues of fact, juries are summoned — 
1. In London and Middlesex, four times a year, 
before each of the three courts, for a certain num¬ 
ber of days during and after each term. A single 
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judge (usually the chief) of the court in which the 
action is commenced, prcside.s at its trial by the 


a . 2. The remainder of England and Wales 
vided into seven circuits: two of these (the 
Welsh) arc travelled by a single judge each, who 
meet in the county of Chester. In the remain¬ 
ing five, two travel together. These circuits are 
held twice a year — spring and summer—occu¬ 
pying from seven to four weeks. In the course 
of them, the judges visit every county town. 
The selection of circuits is left to the choice of 
the judges. They hold several commissions, of 
which the principal arc those technically termed 
of assize, nisi prius, oyer and terminer, and ge¬ 
neral gaol delivery. The first of these is now 
nearly obsolete. By virtue of the two^ttecond 
(through various fictions originating in ^cient 
usages), they hold courts at which juries arc sum¬ 
moned to try causes, in the manner before ex¬ 
plained, in each county. It is evident, from the 
foregoing sketch, that the issues of fact in an 
action are not necessarily tried before a judge of 
the court in which the action was commenced; 
but if it be sought to set aside that verdict, or 
obtain a new trial, application must be made to 
that court. 

Persons are qualified to serve on juries by the 
possession of certain species of property; chiefly 
freeholders of 10/. ]>er annum, and householders 
of a certain value. There arc numerous causes 
of exemption, w'hich practically extend to all the 
higher classes of society. Jurors are summoned 
by the sheriff, on a system intended to take all 
qualified persons in the county as nearly as i)os- 
siblc in rotation; and twelve arc selected by 
ballot from the list of those in attendance forllie 
trial of each cause, — challenges being allowed 
under certain legal restrictions, but to such an 
extent as to exclude all individuals who can he 
fiiirly supposed to be biassed in favour of cither 
party, or in a situation to hinder them from 
bringing in a conscientious verdict. Plaintiils 
or defendants may, if so inclined, pray for 
a special jury; ]>crsons qualified to serve on 
which belong to a higher class of society. Wit¬ 
nesses are examined vied voce, in open court. 
On verdict given, the court pronounces judg¬ 
ment, with damages and costs, according to the 
principles of law applicable to each case. 

Such is the course of an action ai common law; 
but if the question arising between the parties 
touch on matters of equitable jurisdiction, (w'hich, 
in technical langu^e, is said to extend to trusts, 
charities, matters of tccount, fraud, accident, and 
mistake,) in some cases the preferable, in others 
the exclusive, mode of obtaining justice, is by 
application to a court of equity. That appli¬ 
cation is by a suit commenced by biU on inform¬ 
ation : questions arising in the progress of the 
suit arc determined on petition or motion. Not 
only the pleadings, as in courts of common law, 
but the examination of witnesses, are conducted 
in writing. The judgment of the court is styled 
a decree. When a doubtful question of fact 
arises, the judge will sometimes send the question 
to be tried by way of issue before a'jury in a 
common law court; but he is not bound by its 
verdict in making his decree. 

It is a general principle in courts of law 
and equity, that all the proceedings in a cause 
(with some very trifling exceptions) may be car¬ 
ried on by plaintifl' or defendant in person; but 
this is very rarely done, from obvious causes. If 
not in person, the pai^ can only carry them on 
by the authorised ofiicers of the court—viz. 
1. Attorneys, or solicitors, who are empl<^ed in 
carrying on all or most of the preliminaiy pro- 
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ceedings; 2. Barristers, or counsel, rctJliied by 
the former to conduct the proceedings in court. 
Without entering into technical distinctions^ it 
is sufficient to state that barristers (beginning 
with the lowest order) are classed as — 1. Utter^ 
or mihin the bar^ ranking by seniority; 2. Ser¬ 
jeants, a body formerly possessing the exclu¬ 
sive right to practise in the Court of Common 
I’leas, — now confounded, in practice, with the 
next, or third class; 3. Counsel within the bar, 
— to which rank they are admitted by patent 
cither as king's counsel or of precedency, ena¬ 
bling them to take rank according to the ^te of 
their patent The attorney and solicitor general 
rank ^thc head of the bar. These officers are 
the coBnsel employed by the crown in various 
contingencies, and considered as forming part of 
the administration—goi ng out of office along w'ith 
it There are also other classes of practitioners, 
not iu:c£ssarili/ barristers, vis. pleaders, em¬ 
ployed in drawing pleadings at common law; and 
conveyancers, whose business-consists in drawing 
deeds relating to property. 

In the ecclesiastical and admiralty coilrts, the 
pleadings are according to forms derived from 
the civil law: evidence is documentary. The 
duties of the attorney are executed by officer^ 
styled proctors; and the counsel are doctors of 
civil law, graduates of the universities. 

Criminal Process. — Crimes are divided by 
the ancient customary law of England into 
treasons, felonies, and misdemeanors: the lat¬ 
ter, being generally offences of inferior import¬ 
ance (such as breaches of the peace, riots, 
attempts to commit certain other offences, &c.), 
arc punishable by fine or imprisonment only. 
Parties suspected of criminal acts may be appre¬ 
hended on the warrant of a justice, granted only 
on the sworn testitnony of one witness at least, 
directed to the constable or other peace officer of 
the district; but any one may lawfully arrest one 
wiio has committed felony, or breach of the peace, 
in his presence. The offender is then carried 
before a justice of the peace. Unless the case 
be one of tho^c minor offences for which the jus¬ 
tice has }K>wer to punish on summary conviction, 
without the aid of a jury, the party charged is 
coiniriitted to gaol, or admitted to bail, according 
to the nature of the offence. He is committed 
to take his trial, in most cases, at the next en¬ 
suing sessions of the peace (either in boroughs 
or counties), or at the next gaol delivery, by the 
judges at the assize:^ whichever may happen 
first; but capital, and in general the most serious, 
class of offences arc tried at the assizes only. In 
Middlesex and certain adjoining parts, offences 
arc now tried by th^ Central Criminal Court, 
which sits twelve times a year at least, and is 
usually attended by two or more judges of the 
superior courts, and the judicial authorities of 
the city of London. The prosecution is then 
carried on, in the name of the king, by indict¬ 
ment before the grand jury. This body, con¬ 
sisting of from 12 to 23 persons, (at the assizes, 
persons of rank in the county; at the sessions, 
persons, of somewhat inferior station,) receives 
all indictments, and hears the evidence on the 
part of 'the prosecution. If the indictment 
be dismissed, it is returned to the court with 
the endevsement **no bill,” and the accused 
is free. If the evidence appear to them prijm 
facie satisfactory, the bill is said to hejownd, 
and the prisoner or defendant is put on his 
trial. (The grand jury is also summoned to 
find bills against parties not in custody or on 
bail for ofibnees for which there is no previous 
arrest, such as peijury; and these arc tried at 
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j the ensmng gaol dclivc|^.) There is also, in 
certain offences, chiefly ofa public nature, a mode 
of proceeding by irformatwnt which supersedes 
the necessity of an indictment. 

The accused, when brought into court under 
this preliminary proces^ is arraigHkd before a 
petty jury, summoned in the same manner as 
the jury in civil causes just described. If he 
plead guilty on arraignment, his plea is recorded, 
and judgment given. If he plead not guilty, 
the trial proceeds. [There are also certain pleas 
in bar, or defences to the prosecution of a tech¬ 
nical nature, rarely resorted to, as the accused 
by pleading them waves the trial by jury.] The 
witnesses are then heard; and if the juj^ And 
the prisoner “not guilty,” he is released; if 
“ guilty,” he is convicted, and judgment passes.' 
A judgment may be reversed for error of law, 
by the superior court; and pardon may be 
granted, either by act of parliament, or by the 
king's letter patent under the great seal. Par¬ 
don, and remission of part of the sentence, is, in 
point of fact, obtained through the agency of the 
Ilome Office. 'I’he sheriff is the ofllcer to whom 
the execution of the sentence of the law* is in¬ 
trusted. 

Crimes and Punishments. — If the returns as 
to the number of criminal offences might be de¬ 
pended on, it might be concluded that there hod 
of late years been a great increase of crime. 
Little dependence can, ho\^vcr, be placed on 
these returns; and by far the greater part of the 
apparent increase of crime that has taken place 
of late years is to be ascribed to the greater vigi¬ 
lance and efficiency of the police, and to the 
committal of many persons for offences that were 
previously hardly thought worthy of notice. 

There has been of late years a great decrease 
in the number of most sorts of crimes of violence. 
Tlie detestable crime of arson, or malicious fire 
raising, has, however, considerably increased; 
and there has also been a considerable increase 
of stabbing and maiming. Poverty and destitu¬ 
tion have always been the great incentives to 
crime; and the measures best calculated to 
mitigate or avert the former, arc, at the same 
time, the best calculated to mitigate or avert the 
latter. It w'ould seem that the constitution 
of the police force in great towns might be 
materially improved. At present it is extremely 
well adapted for preserving order and preventing 
the committal of crimes, but it is ill-fitted for 
their discovery when committed ; and it w^ould, 
therefore, seem to be worth consideration, whe¬ 
ther a select police force especially devoted to 
the discovery of crime should not be added to 
the present preventive police. 

The criminal law of England might formerly, 
perhaps, have been justly characterised as san¬ 
guinary ; but in this respect a great change has 
been effected within these few years, and capital 
punishments are now never inflicted except for 
murder and other atrocious offences. It isp 
indeed, believed by many, and, perhaps, not 
without good reason, that, in this respect, we 
have recently gone too far on the side of leni¬ 
ency. Prisons have, also, within tliesc few 
years been much improved; and great attention 
IS now paid to the classification or prisoners, and 
to the maintenance of an efficient prison disci¬ 
pline. 

Among the secondary punishments, trans¬ 
portation has long occupied a prominent place; 
but recently a notion has been gainiug ground 
unfavourable to its efficiency; and, perhaps, it 
will, at no very distant period, be i^ndoned. 
But we incline to think that the abuses by which 
3 E 
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it hM been infected might be mmoved by judi- 
dout regulations; and that it will not be ensy to 
substitute any punishment in its stead that will, 
on the whole» answer so well. We subjoin an 


Aoooeirr of (he Number of Persons convicted for the 
dllllnrent Description of Oflbnces in England and IVales 
during each of tne Four Years ending with 1837. 


Ofltaieaa agalnat the paraon 

Do. againat property, with \lo* 

Do. without violence 

MaUdoiu oOtacM againat pro- 

F«g«^ and oflhncea againat the 
• • • 
Oahneaa not Included in abaw 

Total eenvlctlona 

JO 

18.35. 

IKtG. 

1837. 

H 

1,194 

934 

11,372 

48 

287 

804 

1,219 

911 

11,709 

46 

294 

592 

1/U6 

1P21 

13,970 

.356 

a'»7 

15,995 

14,729 

14.771 

17,090 


Church of Eriglarul. The king is head and 
supreme governor of the national Church of 
England; in which character he has the right to 
assemble, pror^ue, and dissolve all synods and 
convocations ofthe clergy; is the ultimate judge 
of appeal in ecclesiastical causes (an auinorky 
exercised by the lord chancellor); and has the 
nomination to bishoprics and some other eccle¬ 
siastical preferments. 

The clergy of the Church of England arc 
divided into three degrees or orders, —bishops, 
priests, and deacons. There arc 2 archbishops 
and £4 bishops within the realm of England. 
Thev are nominated to their respective dioceses 
by the crown; the election being by a writ of 
co?ig^ dVfire, or license to elect, a£lressed to tlie 
• dean and chapter of the diocese, accompanied 
by a letter from the sovereign, directing them 
to elect a certain specified individual. By 
the canons of the church, every candidate for 
holy orders must be examined and approved 
by a bishop. The bishop has cpiscop^ juris- 
dic^n in his court in ecclesiastical matters; 
aiuTthe general superintendence oVer the clergjr* 
An acrchbishop is the chief of the clergy in nis 
province; has the inspection of the bishops and 
inferior clergy; and exercises an appellat 9 juris¬ 
diction from the episcopal courts. 

Magnitude and Emolument of Eishoprics^ —^ 
The discrepancy that prevailed in ancient tiroes 
in the size of bishoprics, though somewhat di- 
minished by the erection of new ones at the 
Reformation, has continued down to the present 
times, and tiie inconveniences thence resulting 
have been greatly augmented b^ the wonderful 
increase that has taken place since 1760 in the 
population of certain districts centred with 
others. [A Table, giving a view of the popu¬ 
lation, parishes, &c. contained in each bishopric, 
as they existed on the Ist of May, 1831, is in¬ 
serted at top of next column. 1 

The revenues, too, as well as the territorial 
extent and pop. of .the different sees, differed 
very widely; so much so, that while the bishop 
^f Durham had a nett revenue of from I8,000f. 
to 20,000(. a year, the revenue of the sec of 
Llandaff did not exceed from 900/. to 1,300/1 a 
year I and the{e were other instances in which 
the ^screpancy was not much less striking. 
This difihrence was partly owing to cirtum- 
stances connected with the original establish¬ 
ment of the various sees, and paitlv to the pro¬ 
perty attached to some'having, from various 
causes, become in the course of time much more 
valuable than that attached to others. 

But, however the inequalities referred to may 
have origiuated, it has long been felt that a new 
arrangement of the bishoprics, both as respects 
their territorial magnitudie and their revenues, 
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I BeneficeC Parishes, Churches and Chapels, and Fopula- 
I tion ofthe several Dioceses In 1831. 


DIoeeae. 

Number 

of 

Benefleeh 

1 

Number 

of 

Parishes. 

Churches 

and 

Cbepals. 

Pepulaticii. 

St. Aaapb 

Bangor 

B^and Wells - 

Briatol • . . 

Centerbutp 

Carllale 

Chester 

OhlclHWter 

Si. David • 

Durham 

Eljr - • - 

Exeter • • • 

Oloureater 

Hereford 

Llnniiafr > - 

Lichfield aCoventiy 
Lincoln 

J.oiiilon 

Norwich 

Oxford • 

Peterbomugb - 

Rochester 

Salisbury 

Winchester 

Worcester 

York » • • 

Total . . i 

160 

131 

440 

255 

343 

128 

616 

266 

451 

175 

28.3 

326 

194 

623 

1,27.3 

577 

1,076 

208 

305 

93 

408 

389 

222 

828 

139 
179 
479 
298 
369 
100 

5.30 
289 
525 

140 
158 
681 
296 
346 
221 
AM) 

1,570 

650 

1,178 

207 

3.35 

107 

451 

408 

2.30 
711 

143 
192 . 
498 
806 
374 
129 
681 
302 
561 
214 
160 
711 
330 
860 
228 
655 
1,877 
689 
1,210 
237 
338 
111 
474 
464 
260 
876 

191,156 

]a3,712 

40.3,795 

2.32,026 

405,272 

185,002 

1,883,958 

851A60 

358,451 

469,9.33 

13.3.722 

795.416 

315,512 

206,327 

^181,244 

2SD46,481 

899,468 

1,722,685 

690,1.38 

140.700 

104339 

191.875 

.38438.3 

729,607 

271,687 

1,496,.'>38 

1UA3.3 1 11,077 1 11,825 

1.3,897,187 


would be highly desirable; and such an arrange¬ 
ment is now in course of being effected. Com¬ 
missioners appointed in 1834 recommended that 
two new bishoprics—those of Manchester and 
Uipon — should be formed in the principal 
manufacturing districts, chiefly out of deduc¬ 
tions made from the territories included in 
the dioceses of York and Chester. Th^ fur¬ 
ther recommended that the bishopric or Bris¬ 
tol should be united with that of Gloucester, 
and that the bishopric -of Sodor and Man 
should be suppressed; and that various changes 
should be made in the distribution of the ter¬ 
ritories of the other bishoprips. These re¬ 
commendations have since been confirmed in 
all their essential particulars, and arc now in 
course of being carried into effect, liipon was 
formed into a bishopric in 1836; the sees of 
Gloucester and Bristol have been united; and 
Manchester will be constituted a bishopric so 
soon as the avoidance of the existing sees en¬ 
ables that to be done without adding to the total 
number of bishoprics. 

The nett revenue of the different sees, as re¬ 
turned to the Commissioners of Ecclesiastical 
Inquiry, at an average of the three years ending 
witli 1831, amounted to 160,292/. a year, distr^ 
buted as follows t — 


Anrhhp. oF Cantertiury - 19,182 
Yorir - 12,629 

Blihop of St. Awph • 6,301 

Bangor * • 4,464 

Bath and Wella 5,946 


Briatol . 
Cwliale - 
Chaater • 
Chlcheater 
St. llavld'k 
Durham * 

Exeter - 
Ulouceatn 


2,351 
> 2,213 
. 3,261 

• 4,229 
- 1.897 
. 19,066 

• Il,ia5 

• 2,713 
2,282 


Blahop of Hereftrd 
Llandaff 


L. 

2,516 

Lincoln - . 4,542 

London - • 13,929 

Norvtah - 5,395 
OxfiMd - . 2,648 

PcterlNiaoui^ > 3,103 
Koehoater - 1,459 
ballibunr - 3,939 
WinchM . 11,151 
Woroeater • 6,M9 
Sodor and Man 2,555 


Supposing this sum of 160,000/. were equally 
divided, it would give 5,9254 a year to eocn see. 
But it is right that the revenues of the arch¬ 
bishops should exceed those of the bishops; and 
there may be good grounds for making dis¬ 
tinctions in the revenue of the latter, thoii^h not 
to the present extent. The commissioners, 
therefore, suggested that, saving thq^ri^ts of 
the fthen) present incumlients, the revenue of 
the .bishop of Durham should be reduced to 
about 8,0004 a year, — which recommendation 
has since been carried into effect; and that such 
deductions should be made from the revenues of 
the secs of Ely, Winchester, Worcest^ and 
London, as should yield, with the surplus do* 
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rivable fh>m the see of Durham and the sup¬ 
pressed bishoprics, a fund of about 28,0004. a 
year, which would be sufficient for the endow¬ 
ment of the two new bishoprics, and for aug¬ 
menting the revenues of such of the old bishop¬ 
rics as are inade(][uate for the proper supTOit of 
the episcopal dignity. The revenue of the bishop 
of Ripon IS fixed at 4,000/. a year, and that of 
Manchester is to be the same. The revenues of 
most of the other sees are cither already raised 
or are to be raised to about that level. 

Every diocese has a chapter, consisting of a 
dean and a certain numbCT of canons and pre¬ 
bendaries. The chapter is often styled the council 
of tha^ishop; but it exercises, in point of fact, no 
sort of interference with the ecclesiastical juris¬ 
diction, or with the general superintending autho¬ 
rity of the bishop. The chief duty of its members 
consists in maintaining the constant celebration of 
divine service in the cathedral church. Deaneries 
are in the gift of the crown; some by the form of 
election by the chapter (as in the case of bishops), 
others by the king^s letters patent. The canons 
are variously appointed, —by the crown, by Uie 
bishop, or by election among themselves. Be¬ 
sides the chapters in cathedral churches, there are 
also chapters in a few others, which are styled 
collegiate churches. 

Archdeacons are church officers, appointed (in 
most cases) by the bishops, for their assistance in 
various matters connected with the superintend¬ 
ence of the diocese. 

Barsons are the incumbents of parish churches. 
They must be priests; and derive their title by 
presentation, induction, and institution. I'hey 
are tenned rectors or vicars;— the former being^ 
such as are entitled to the whole tithes of 
the parish; the latter, only to a certain nortion. 
The number of parochial benefices in England 
and Woles amounts to above 10,5(X). Of mesc, 
the advowsortf or right of presentation, to about 
one half is in the hands of private owners; the 
remainder belong to the crown (of which the 
patronage is exercised, as to the livings of inferior 
value, by the chancellor), to archbishops and 
bishops, ecclesiastical corporations, universities, 
&c. The residence of incumbents in their 
benefices, and the restriction of the right to hold 
more than one benefice, have been the objects of 
a variety of regulations both in canons and sta¬ 
tutes. Incumbents may be deprived either by 
sentence in the ecclesiastical courts for particular 
offences, or in pursuance of certain penid statutes. 
Curates Bxe likewise priests, licen!««d by the bishop 
of the diocese, and nominated to serve cures. 
Stipendii^ curates are such as are appointed by 
rectors, either to supply their place in case of 
non-residence, or to 'assist them; whose salary 
is regulated by statute, or episcopal authority. 
Perpetual curates are appointed to churches in 
which there is neither rector nor vicar; or to cha¬ 
pels of ease, parochial chapeli^ and free chapels, 
that is district churches in large parishes. 

The order of deacon, in the constitution of 
the English church, serves merely as a necessary 
preliminary to that of priest. By the canons of 
the church, no bishop can admit any one to holy 
orders ** who is not of his own diocese, except he 
be either of the universities of this realm, or ex- 
c^t he bring letters dimissory from the bishop 
of whose diocese he is.” But, in practice, it is 
not usual for any bishop to admit to hoW orders 
any one who has not taken the degree of Bachelor 
of Arts or its equivalenS nt t^e university of 
Oxfi^ or Cambridge. Exceptions are made 
in favour of the new university of Durham for 
•tudenta of the North of Englan^ of the college 
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of Iiompetcr for Welshmen, &c.. and, in some 
cases, or Trinity College, Dublin. 

The canons of the Church of England were 
made by the archbishop and clergy of the 
province of Canterbury convened in convocation 
in 1603, and ratified by James 1* They have 
not been established by act of parliament, and 
consequently are binding on the elergj only. 

The convocations of the clergy haiC originally, 
the exclusive right of imposing taxes on that 
body, as well as ofdeliberating and making canons 
for the government of the church. They were 
summoned by the king; and consisted, in each 
province, of the archbishop, bishops, and deans, 
and a certain number of representatives, (styled 
proctors) from the chapters and parochial clergy. 
They are still formally summoned at the com¬ 
mencement of every parliament; but have not 
been assembled since the reign of queen Anne. 

The revenues of the church are derived partly 
from land, and partly from tithes. The latter 
formed the original endowment of every parochial 
church. But a very large proportion of them 
fell gradually into the hands of ecclesiastical 
corporations; and a part of these again, at the 
dissolution of monasteries, into the hands of pri¬ 
vate individuals. Out of the 10,500 benefices, 
more than 3,000 have had their “ great** tithes, 
or those of corn, wool, &c., appropriated ar im¬ 
propriated ; in most of thei^ instances, however, 
the “ small tithes,*’ as they arc termed, or those 
of fruit, milk, pigs, and such like articles, are 
reserved for the maintenance of the church. 
Nearly a third part of the land of England and 
Wales is wholly tithe-free, owing to exemptioni 
enjoyed in former times by religious houses. 
Tithe is now, by an act passed in 1837, under 
a course of commutation for an invariable corn 
rent, to be converted into money, at the prices of 
the day. 

The Commissioners of Ecclesiastical Inquiry 
have given the following details with respect to 
the incomes of the clergy; — 

** From the returns or our inquiries, arranged 
and digested in the tabular statements before 
mentioned, it appears that the total amount of 
the gross annual revenues of the several archi- 
episcopal and episcopal sees in England and 
Wales, is 181,631/. ; affording an average of 
6,727/.; and the total amount of the nett annual 
revenues of the same is 160,292/.; affording an 
averse of 5,936/. 

I The total amount of the gross annual re¬ 
venues of the several cathedral and collegiate 
I churches in England and Wales is 284,241/., and 
the total amount of the nett annual revenues of 
the same is 208,289/. 

** The total amount of the gross annual sepa¬ 
rate revenues of the several dignitaries and other 
spiritual persons, members of the cathedral and 
collegiate churches in England and Wales, is 
75,854/.; and the total amount of the nett a^ 
nual separate revenues of the same is 66,465/< 

** The total number of benefices, with and 
without cure of souls, the incumbents whereof 
have made returns of our inquiries, omitting 
those which are permanently or accustomably 
annexed to superior preferments, and which are 
included in the statements respecting those pre¬ 
ferments, is 10,540. *rhe total amount or the 
gross annual revenues of these benefices is 
3,197,225/., giving an average income of 803/.; 
and the total amount of the nett annual revenues 
of the same is 3,004,721/., giving an average in¬ 
come of 285/. 

The total number of benefices, with and 
without cure of souls, in England and Wales. 

3 £ 2 
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including those not returned to ua^ but exclusive 
of those annexed to other preferments (about 24 
in number), is 10,718; the total gross income of 
which, calculated upon the average of those re* 
turned will be 8,251,159/., and the total nett in¬ 
come thereof will be 3,055,451/. 

“ The total number of curates returned to us 
as employed by resident incumbents, is 1,006, 
whose annual stipends or payments in money 
amount to 87,0751., affording an average of 86/. 
Those employed by non-resident incumbents 
are 4,224; the amount of their stipends 337,620/., 
and the average 79/.: and the average of the 
whole of the curates' stipends is 81/.” 

But there are good grounds for thinking that 
these returns arc very decidedly under the mark. 
They were made by the clergy; and it is natural 
to presume tliat, speaking generally, they should 
have been disposed rather to underrate the 
amount of their incomes. This, indeed, is fully 
established by the claims the clergy have set up 
in cases relating to the commutauon of tithes: 
these have, in most instances, very decidedly ex¬ 
ceeded what might have been inferred from the 
returns alluded to above. 

Although the Church <}f England be still 
recognised as the national establishment, the 
exclusive privileges formerly enjoyed by its 
members, and, indeed, all legal distinctions be¬ 
tween different classes of subjects on account of 
religious opinion, have, hy a series of changes, 
been nearly abolished, j'he chief remaining 
rights, privileges, and liabilities, which connect 
the church with the state, are nearly as follows:— 
* 1. The headship of the king: as a necessary 
consequence of which, the sovereign must 
himself be a member of the national church. 
This headship, all persons taking certain offices 
arc ^uired to recognise, by the oaths of ab¬ 
juration and supremacy, for which a»dccIaration 
IS substituted in the case of Roman Catholics. 
Homan Catholics arc also specifically excluded 
from the office of chancellor, and a few other 
high dignities. 

8. The form of public prayer and administra¬ 
tion of the rites of tne church, its articles of belief, 
and various points in its discipline, originally 
settled by convocation, are established by the 
authority of parliament. 

S. The archbishops and bishops sit and vote in 
the House of I^ords. 

4. Although the free enjoyment of their dif¬ 
ferent forms of worship be now guaranteed to all 
Christian dissenters, and that of others (as .lews) 
tacitly tolerated, there arc still some legislative 
provisions respecting them, by which the superi¬ 
ority of the establish^ church is recognised. Thus, 
Roman Catholic archbishops and bishops are 
forbidden to assume the titular dignities of their 
respective dioceses; public functionaries are for¬ 
bidden to attend dissenti^ places of worship 
with the insignia of their office, Ac. 

5. The clergy of the Church of England have 
long acted as officers of the civil power, in the 
character of registrars of births, marriages,, and 
deaths ; but tho late act, by establishing a new 
system of registration, has materially altered 
their position in this respect, and their exclusive 
authority is now taken away. 

A great deal of discussion has taken place at 
diflbrent periods with rcsiiect to the right of 
parliament to interfere with the property and 
revenues enjoyed by the church. It is now, 
indeed, pretty generally admitted, that parlia¬ 
ment is entitled to alter the di^rihution of the 
cburch revenue; but it is contended by many 
that it has no right to take away any portion of 
•uch revenue, and that it would be sacrilege to 


apply any part of it to any purpose other than 
the support of the church 1 But a pretension 
of this sort is totally inadmissible. Whether it 
would be wise and proper to make any such di¬ 
version is a matter dependent on circumstances, 
and to be judged of at the time; but certainly 
there is no principle or right of any kind to 
hinder parliament, should it be so disposed, from 
dealing with church property as it would deal with 
any thing else. An established church is neither 
part nor {mrcel of religion: it is a mere human 
institution, with functionaries appointed and 
paid by the state; ana should parliament be ho¬ 
nestly impressed with the conviction that the 
great interests of religion and morality will be 
better promoted by diverting a purtion of the 
church property to other purposes, it is not en¬ 
titled merely, but it is its bounden duty so to di¬ 
vert it. The rights of existing incumbents ought, 
of course, to bo ]^rotcctcd; but provided this be 
done, parliament is quite os much entitled to re¬ 
model the church, and dispose of its prtiporty, ns 
it is to remodel the army or the navy, or to dis¬ 
band a regiment,* or pay off a line of battle ship. 

Dissenters from the Church of England are 
now, after more than a century of struggles, 
placed entirely on an equal footing with its 
members in respect of jiolitical rights and pri¬ 
vileges. 'I'he dissenters consist principally of— 

1. The Roman Catholics, who have increased, 
chiefiy through the immigration of Irish labour¬ 
ers, from 60,000 to 500,000 or <>00,0(X1 since the ac¬ 
cession of George II I. 2. The members of what 
are commonly called the three denominations,— 
Presbyterians, Independents, Baptists : of these, 
the first, since the period of the civil wars, when 
for a short time they had political power and 
the revenues of the church in their hands, have 
rapidly diminished. Many of their churches 
have become Unitarian. The Independents 
or Congregationalists arc so termed from assert¬ 
ing, as their fundamental principle, the ifu/e- 
pendence of each separate congregation. They 
are numerous, and, unlike the Presbyterians, 
have, for the mo.st part, retained the funda¬ 
mental doctrines professed by the great ma¬ 
jority of Christians. The Baptists are divided 
into general (or Arminian) and particular (or 
Calvmistic.) These three bodies do not appear 
to advance fn numerical strength. 3. Or the 
Methodists, there are likewise two principal di¬ 
visions. The Wesicyans, the most powerful and 
important, whose origin was about a century 
now number about a million of irembers. 
Their dissent from'the church is less complete 
than that of other sccts.^ The Calvinistic Me¬ 
thodists are chiefly established in Wales. 4. The 
Quakers are more remarkable for the singularity 
of their tenets and observances (although their 
strictness in the latter appears to be on the de¬ 
cline), than for their numbers. 5. Jews arc not 
numerous in England; but are supposed to have 
augmented considerably of late years, and to 
amount at present to 20,000 or 25,000. 

The following table of the number of congre¬ 
gations belonging to the more important bodies 
of dissenters from the Church of England was 
framed in 1836, and is supposed to be nearly 
accurate: 

Roman Catholics - • 416 

Presbyterians - - 197 

In^ndents - - I,H40 

c3^Utic Methodists ' - ^ 

Wesleyan Methodista - . 2,S1B 

Other Methodists • -• 6M ^ 

Quakers - - - 896 ^ 

For details as to the military force, navy, 
revenue, Ac., olHhe kingdom, see an/^, p.464, Ac. 
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PuBlic Education, In England no system of 
public instruction has been established by au¬ 
thority of the legislature. Schools have, how¬ 
ever, been estamished in most parishes, and 
very large sums have been left by private in¬ 
dividuals for the purpose of supplying gra¬ 
tuitous instruction. Almost all the grammar 
schools in the kingdom owe their orifpii to this 
source; and there i-s perhaps^ nc*.country in 
which so great an amount of property has been 
appropriated for the education of youth. Un¬ 
luckily, however, these bequests have not been 
subjected to any controlling authority, so that they 
have not unfrequently been embezzled and di¬ 
verted to other purposes than those for which 
they were originally destined. Still, however, 
the amount of property applicable to educational 
purposes in England is very large; but it is made 
of comparatively little avail by the conditions 
which regulate its application, and which vary 
according to the rules laid down by the founders. 
It is nut easy, indeed, to say in how far it would 
be prudent tor the legislature to interfere with the 
regulations as to bequests or endowments; but it 
is inconsistent alike with principle and common 
sense, that the application of ]iroperty left to 
promote the education and well-being of the 
community, should be mode to depend, in all 
time to come, on the conditions in wills dictated 
in a less enlightened age, or by capricious and 
uninstructed, though benevolent, individuals. 
'I'he public interest should, in all cases, be the 
paramount consideration ; and the conditions in 
wills and testaments should be respected in so 
far only as they are consistent with its advance- 
lueiiU 

It is believed that, at this moment, the incomes 
of the estates and other property left for edu¬ 
cational pur])oses, w’ould amount, if properly 
managed, to about 4(X),(XX)/. a year. Mut it is 
well known that the inanagemeiit of such pro¬ 
perly is far from eflicient; and the utility of the 
ftinds that are realised is, as stated above, greatly 
impaired b} the conditions and restrictions under 
which they are apiilied. It were, therefore, much 
to be w'ished, that something were done to obviate 
the abuses in this important department of the 
])ublic economy, and to administer the funds left 
for the advancement of education, so as to render 
them productive of the greatest amount of na¬ 
tional advantage. 

'I'he grammar and endowed schools appear to 
have been principally intended for the use of the 
upper and middle classes, especially the latter; 
and it was not till a comparatively recent period 
that any vigorous effort was made to supply the 
lower classes with education, or to bring this 
most important instrument of civilisation and 
advancement within the command of the chil¬ 
dren of the poor. But during the present century 
a great many schools have been founded, having 
this object in view. * These consist principally of 
w'hat are called National, British and Foreign, 
and Sunday schools. The first, under the control 
of the National Society, arc conducted on the 
system recommended by l)r. 'iBcll of Madras, and 
use the catechism of the church of England, with 
which they are closely connected. 1 he schools 
of the British and Foreign Society are not cqn- 
iiecfed with any religious sect, but are open to 
all pupils of whatever-creed. Sunday Schools, 
so called from their being taught on the Sunday 
evenings, sometimes belong to one sect and 
somdtimes to another, and somethnes, though 
morq^arely, to none. 

Tim estimates that have been framed of the 
number of children at school are but little to be 


depended on; and though the numbers were 
accurate, the want of any proper classification of 
the pupils, according to the objects of study, 
renders thetn of little or no value. Perhaps, at 
an average of England and Wales, from one 
tenth to one eleventh part of the pop. may be 
attending schools and seminaries of one kind 
gnd another. We believe, however, that, speak¬ 
ing generally, this education is of a very inferior 
description; and that, in point of quality, it is 
decidedly below the standard of Prussia, Hol¬ 
land, and some other countries. It is to the 
freedom of our institutions, and the scope given 
to talent and enterprise to elevate ^eir pos¬ 
sessor in the scale of wealth and distinction, 
and not to our educational systems, that ^e pro¬ 
gress made by Englishmen, and the triumphs 
they have achieved in all departments of in¬ 
dustry, science, and literature, are to be as¬ 
cribed. 

The superior grammar schools, and the two 
great universities of Oxford and Cambridge, 
are especially appropriated to the education of 
the higher classes. We have given some ac¬ 
count of them under the articles Cambiudge, 
Eton, Oxfouu, &c. The London University is 
merely a board authorised to examine indivi¬ 
duals educated at certain specified places, and 
to grant degrees to qualified parties. ^ 

^ compulsory jprouision for the svjiport of the 
poirr has long existed in Eflgland. It grew out 
of the impotent attempts made in the reigns of 
Henry ViII., Edward VI., and the earlier part 
of that of Elizabeth, to suppress mendicancy, and 
at the same time to provide for the poor by vo« 
luntary contributions. At length, the earlier 
statutes on the subject were consolidated, and 
the firinciplc of compulsoiy^ provision carried to 
tlie fullest extent by the ramous statute of the 
43 Eliz. c. 2., which enacted, that all maimed 
and im])otent persons should be provided for at 
the expense of their respective parishes, and that 
employment should be found for the unemployed 
able-bodied poor. From this remote period, the 
law of England has regm'ded eveiy parish in the 
light of a family, the richer members of which 
were bound to provide for those who, through 
inability, misfortune, or want of work, could 
not )jrovidc for themselves. This, also, is the 
principle embodied in the law of Scotland w'ith 
respect to the poor; and provided the means for 
currying it into effect be so contrived that indi¬ 
gence and suffering may be relieved, without at 
the same time encouraging 'indolence and vice, 
the system would seem to be quite unexception¬ 
able. I*racticall^, however, this has been found 
to be a problem of exceedingly difficult solution, 
and not a few have concluded that, however ad¬ 
ministered, all systematic attempts to relieve the 
poor are necessarily, in the end, productive of 
increased want and misery. 

The poor, no doubt, are naturally anxious th^ 
the compulsory provision for their siippoft shouia 
be raised to the highest limit, and that their ne¬ 
cessities should not only be relieved, but that 
they should be able, without molestation, to eat 
the bread of idleness. But wherever the assess¬ 
ment and administration of the provision for 
their support is left to the care of those on 
whom the burden of its payment really falls, this 
tendency to abuse is not long in being effectually 
provided against; and the sustaining and bene¬ 
ficial influence of the system alone remains. The 
complicated code of laws respecting settlements, 
and the establishment of workhouses, owe.s its 
origin to this principle — to the wish of the 
legislature jtf) relieve the poor, and, at the seme 
3 E 3 
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timei to prorent the abuM of the xates; and 
there ie unquestioiiable evidence to show, that, 
ftam the establishment of the system in 1603, 
down to about 1730^ the devices in question 
were effectual for their object; and that while 
poverty was relieved, no encouragement was 
given to sloth, or to early and Improvident 
unions. But soon after this period various in« 
novations were made on the old law, which 
broke down most of the securities against the 
abuse of the rates; and, in 1795, the pernicious 
principle was adopted of mixing together wages 
and poor-rates, and of eking out what was supposed 
to be a deficiency in tlie former by payments 
from the latter! In consequence of this sub¬ 
version of the ]^rinciple on which the poor rates 
had been previously administered, they began 
rapidly to increase, and threatened to swallow 
up the whole, or, at least, a very large part of the 
surplus produce of the land. Various devices 
were resorted to, in the view of checking the 
evil; but, unaccountable as it may appear, not 
one of them had for its object to revert to those 
practices and mode of auministering the law, 
which the experience of more than 250 years had 
shown were fully cfiTeetual for the prevention of 
abuse. At length the Poor Law Amendment Act 
was passed in 1834, which introduced a totally 
new system for the administration of the poor 
laws. Under this act the country has been di¬ 
vided into unions Bf more or rewer parishes, 
according to circumstances, the administra¬ 
tion of ful matters relating to the poor in these 
unions being intrusted to a board of guardians 
'elected by the rate payers: But these guardians 
are themselves controlled by, and, in fact, are 
merely tlie executive officers of a central board 
of three commissioners established in London, 
who have power to issue rules and regulations os 
to the management of the poor, which all guar¬ 
dian^ and other inferior officers, are bound to 
obey. 'The central board is assisted by deputy 
commissioners, who attend at meetings of guar- 
dians, explain the law, and adjudicate or report 
u^n extraordinary cases, and see that the rules 
laid down by the central board arc complied 
with. We have elsewhere stated our cminion as 
to the policy and probable operation of this new 
system. (See Wealth of Nations, M*Culloch*s ed. 
1 vol. 8vo. note xxii.) The whole that can be 
said in its favour is, that the poor rates have been 
materially reduced since its introduction; but 
we incline to think that the reduction would 
have been about as great, had the system for the 
regulation of the coiimulsory provision that pre¬ 
vailed in the reign of George II. been revived, 
with a few alterations; while many pernicious 
consequences, inseparable from the existing sys¬ 
tem, would have been avoided. 

We subjoin a table of the sums expended for 
the relief and maintenance of the poor of Eng¬ 
land and Wales at different periods since 1748, 
w'ith anfestimate of the pop. at these periods 


Ymn. 

Sunm espended 
on Poor. 

Popnlatloii. 

ilwnttv. 

1748. 1749. 17A0 

L, 

688.971 

1.530.800 

sjonojooo 

1775. I77r> 

7/mfioo 

1788. 17S4. 1785 

8.(MM.«39 

Hjoinjaao 

1801 

4.017,871 

sjm/m 

1813 

ts,m,wo 

10,160/100 

ISVl 

6.959.849 

11.978/100 

1831 

6.708.8H8 

18,897/WO 

1830 

6.586.418 

14,750.000 

1S8S 

4.406.907 

15.577/)00 


PtibUc Amusements, — There are few wa;^8, 
probably, in which national character and habits 
arc displayed more truthfully than in popular 
aports and amusements; and though none of: 


these be in any way associated amongst us with 
civil or religious polity, as in ancient Greece 
and Rome, and some modem Catholic ^nations, 
th^ are still of sufficient importance to justify 
and require a short notice. Field sports com- 
rised almost the whole pastimes indulged in 
uring the early period of our history: they 
were materially modified by the game laws iiw 
troduced at the Norman periot^ and which have 
descended down to our own times. Many ge¬ 
nerations have passed since the chase was mi¬ 
micry of noble war; but so far as danger aqfl 
excitement are concerned, fox-hunting and 
steeple chases may be considered as excellent 
substitutes for the chase of the wolf and the 
boar. Archery ranked amongst the most po¬ 
pular and important of the old Ei^lish sports, 
and constituted the peculiar boast or the ancient 
yeomanry: but we must refer the reader to the 
ballads, that form so peculiar and valuable a 
^rtion of our earlier literature, for the most 
faithful and striking illustrations of this and 
other matters connected with the habits and 
manners of the commonalty. By their means 
the fame of the outlaw, Robin Hood, has already 
outlived that of many a legitimate hero, and 
bids fair to outlive that of many more. The 
wild boar was an object of the chase down to 
the Stuarts, and deer may, in a limited sense, 
be still considered as such. The fox, hare, 
and otter are at present the only wild animals 
that can in a general sense be said to perpe¬ 
tuate the chase. Fox-hunting may, in fact, 
be said to be iq an especial manner the out¬ 
door sport of the country gentlemen of Eng¬ 
land at the present day; and it is not to be 
denied, that it is highly exciting, manly, and 
invigorating. Coursing and falconry were s)K>rts 
restricted to those of gentle blood; the latter 
has long been obsolete, in any popular sense, 
though, like archery, it is indulged in by a few 
individuals. Partridge and grouse shooting 
arc universally popular amongst the country 
gentlemen; and fishing is also extensively prac¬ 
tised. Amongst the lower classes wrestling is 
one of the most popular of the out-door sports: 
it is followed principally in the northern and 
western cos., but the modes arc essentially dis¬ 
tinct, that of the former more nearly resembling 
the fashion of the ancient athlets. Quarter 
staff and boxing must also be considered as pe¬ 
culiarly Engli»i in their character: luckily, 
prize-fighting appears of late years to have gut 
quite out of fashion, and the same ma^be said of 
bull-baiting and cock-fighting, once so general, 
with other sports of a like brutalising character. 
Horse races are of comparatively modern origin, 
and have attained to the acme of popularity with 
ail classes, from the highest to the lowest. The 
races at Epsom, Doncaster, Ascot, &c., attract 
vast crowds of visiters; and nowhere is there to 
be seen such a display of magnificence, num¬ 
bers, good humour, and love of enjoyment, as 
maybe witnessed at these meetings. Cricket 
grounds and bowling greens maintain their po¬ 
pularity amongst the more respectable classes, 
as those for duttlc playing do amongst the lower. 
Boat-racing may be noticed as a popular amuse¬ 
ment that seems to be gaining ground; and the 
regattfu, or boat-matches, that are now annuidly 
got up in several sea-port towns, are very well 
attended. The holyday fair or wake comprises 
most of the various amusements in vogue, and is 
usually anndal: some of the more ancient of 
these appear to have had a religious origin, g^ers 
bad business, wholly or partly, in view: m po¬ 
pular festivals, they are all fast degenerating, 
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and bid fair to disqipoar altogether, at no very any material influence over the language of the 
distant period. In-doors, billiards have replaced bulk of the people, which continued to be essen- 
the ancient shuffle-board, and cardi^ thou^ still tially Saxon. In the course of time, the pre¬ 
pretty general, are rapidly giving way to music judices of the English monarchs of the Norman 
and conversation: many minor customs, once line in favour of meir continental dominions and 
universal favourites, might be named, that have subjects, lost much of their influence, and being 
wholly disappeared, and though the holly and the bred in England, they began to become familiar 
mistletoe are still seen in the majority of houses with, and use the language of, their English 
at Christmas, few other of the older customs or subjects. In 1216, Heniy 111. issued a writ 
sports can be said to survive, in any state of in the Anglo-Saxon tongue. Not long after, 
vigour: even blindman*s bufT, and hunt the English was substituted instead of French, in 
slipper, are now but rarely practised, and never viva trace proceedings in the courts of law; and 
in genteel society. Dancing keeps its ground, though written proceedings in courts were carried 
changing its character according to the changes on for a considerable period longer in a barba* 
of fashion. The mutations that have occurred in rous jaigon, half French and half English, the 
dramatic representations from the time when they latter was ordered by statute, in the reign of 
were associated with the festivals of religion, and Edward III., to be thenceforth exclusively used 
chiefly limited to scriptural subjects, down to in the courts. It is curious, however, tha^ not- 
the allegorical masques of B. Jonson, which withstanding this enactment, the statutes conti- 
Milton’s Comu» shows lingered on to a later nued to be promulgated in French down to the 
period, form a wide field for investigation. The reign of liichard 111. 

C'hristmas mumming (that may still, perhaps, be During all this period the Anglo Saxon was 
witnessed in some remote corners, improving gradually acouiring the distinctive characters of 
the stories of St. George and the Dragon, or the English language. A great many French 
Fair Rosamond,) seems a lineal descendant of (and consequently Latin) words, through our 
the old mysteries; the mountebank and his long-continued connection with France, succes- 
incrry Andrew, and Punch and Joan, appear to sively found their way into the language; and it 
have made their final exit from the scene. It also was enriched by words derived from the 
would require far more space than can be af- Greek and other tongues. Wyclifie and GeoffVey 
forded, to mark the various changes in what has Chaucer, who flourished ig tlic 14th century, 
been called the legitimate drama, whose master- may be reganled the one as the father of 
pieces were produced in the earlier part of its English prose, and the other of English poetry, 
career during the reigns of Elizabeth and James I. During the 15th century, the language advanced 
The two OTeat London theatres of Coveiit Gar- but little; but previously to the close of the 16th 
den and Drury Lane have lost the greater part century, it had, in a great measure, attained to* 
of their predominating influence, for which two the form and standard which it now exhibits, 
very sufficient causes may be assigned: they During the reigns of Mary and Elizabeth, many 
have ceased, owing to the greater lateness of the additional French, and some Italian and l^anish 
dinner hour, to be the resort of fashion, whose w'ords were introduced. Still, however, of about 
influence in England is all but omnipotent; and 38,(XX) w'ords, which, excluding the preterites and 
they are monopolies which, in the long run, al- participles of verbs, the English language is 
ays have a deteriorating influence over litera- supposed to comprise, about 28,000 are of Anglo- 
ture as w’ell as industry. Saxon origin; and the remainder Latin, Greek, 

In so far as the metropolis may be considered French, Ac., in different but uncertain propor- 
an index to the community at large, music would tions. 

seem to be rapidly advancing in popular fa- It is foreign to our subject to enter into any 
vour; nor can it escape notice, that the means details as to the works that have been written in 
taken to popularise sculpture and painting are English. Suffice it to say, that there is no de¬ 
fast neutralising the propensities which natu- partment of literature, philosophy, or science, in 
rally resulted from want of perception and sym- which English writers have not attained to high, 
pathy with works of art. The results of all this and in not a few instances, to unrivalled excel- 
ure sufficiently obvious, in the more tranouil and lence. For a lengthened period, our philoso- 
refined tone that pervades most places or public phical and political literature has hod much 
resoi^ and in the greater taste for country ex- more of a practicatthan of a theoretical or spe- 
cursions reading, &c. Gin-drinking is still, no culative character; and the taste for metaphysical 
doubt, very widely diffbsed; but, as already inquiry has almost entirely disappeared. Within 
stated, there has been in this, as in most other the last few years the great object has been to 
respects, a material improvement within the diffbse literature, and to secure the suffhiges of a 
present century. 'J'he influence of gas in mak- wide, rather than ofa select circle of readers. The 
ing our streets almost as brilliant by night as by influence of this change on the character of our 
day, has powerfully contributed to repress crimes literature, and the taste of the public, cannot yet 
and disorders. be fairly appreciated; perhaps the former w'il^s 

The English Language, the use of which is gain in clearness and lose in depth; and it is 
now universal in all parts of the country, is not impossible that a lower standard may be 
princixially of Anglo-Saxon origin. The Gothic formed of philosophical and literary eminence, 
or Bclgic occupants of the lower and more fer- Condition of the Veople. — W% have already 
tile parts of the country, at the epoch of the made some statements illustrative of the im- 
Roman invasion, and the Saxons by whom the proved condition of the great bulk of the 
country was overrun subsequently to the with- people in the present times, as compared with 
drawal of the Romans, were congenerous races; their condition at more remote periods (on/^, 
so that the language of the latter easHy be- p.457.). Speaking generally, all classes are now 
came that of the people generally. {Statistics of incomparably better fed, better lodged, and better 
BrUWt Empire, i. 396.) After the conquest of the clothed, than at any former epoch in our history, 
kingdom by William Duke of Normandy, the The increase in the consumption of butchers’ 
Nomlhn language became that of the court, the meat since 1770 has been more than double 
nobility, and the courts of law; but the influx of as compared wi^ the increase of the popu- 
Norman settlers was too inconsiderable to have lation; and the increase in the consumption of 

3£ 4 
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tea, lugar, coflbe, &c., since the same period, 
has been quite unprecedented. In fact, the 
poorest individuals are now in the daily enjoy¬ 
ment of many descriptions of luxuries that were, 
no further back than the 17th century, unattain- 
able even by the richest lords. Tea and sugar 
are now become necessaries of life; every cot¬ 
tage is well furnished with glass windows; and 
maids of all work arc now quite os well and neatly 
dressed as the duchesses that figured at the court 
of Queen Anne. 

It is not, however, to be denied, that, notwith¬ 
standing this signal increase of prosperity, con¬ 
siderable distress exists among certain classes — 
especially among the hand-loom weavers and 
the agricultural tourers in a few districts. The 
depressed conaition of the former is no doubt 
owing to the extensive introduction of power- 
looms, and the facility with which their business 
may be learned; and that of the latter to the 
abuse of the poor laws, and th‘c too great multi¬ 
plication of cottages. Ilut, provided nothing 
occur to check our progress in manufactures, 
the hand-loom weavers will gradually be ab¬ 
sorbed into other businesses, and their employ¬ 
ment and distress will cease to be heard of; and 
the judicious administration of the poor law's 
will, at no distant period, get rid of whatever dis¬ 
tress may exist in certain agricultural districts. 
The continued importation of crowds of immi¬ 
grants from Ireland is an evil lc>>s easily dealt 
with, and which certainly^ has a very injurious 
iiilhience over the pop. of England, ifut this 
^niny also be expected to diminish; so that, pro- 
\ided traiu{uillity, good order, and that perfect 
security essential to all great undertakings, be 
maintained at home, the fair presumption is, tluit 
the prosperity of the country will go on increas¬ 
ing fur a very long period, and that England 
wik indefinitely mainUiin the proud distinction 
of being the richest, most industrious, and happy 
of European nations. 

HrsTORicAT. Sketch. — After all the discus¬ 
sions which have taken place respecting the his¬ 
tory and character of those native tribes which oc¬ 
cupied Britain at the period when the Romans 
first reached its shores, thus much only appears to 
have been determined With any degree of pro¬ 
bability, that they belonged partly to that great 
family of the human race called the Celtic, and 
partly to another great family called the Gothic. 

1 o the former belonged the C'ymry, or inhti- 
bitants of Wales, and of the Western, and, per¬ 
haps, also, the Northern couiftics: to the latter, 
or Goths, belonged the Belgie, who, having emi¬ 
grated from the Continent, occupied the eastern, 
lower, and most fertile portion of the country. 

The visit of Julius Ceesar to Britain pccurrcd 
55 years before Christ. From that time it 
remained unmolested by the Homans for nearly 
90years. In a. n. 45, Aulus Plautius, despatched 
fby the emperor Claudius, began its conquest, 
which, in the space of about 40 years, was com¬ 
pleted, with the exception of the northern part 
of Scotland, into which the Romans scarcely 
penetrated. • 

The Romans inijroduced, to a great extent, 
their arts and civilisation into this remote 
province. Thirty-three large towns, and many 
military stations, were connected together by 
magiiincent roads, constructed by the labour 
of the Roman soldiers and provincials. It is 
probable that, between these several centres of 
.bivilisaiion, much of the country remained in 
,,4hat state of forest in which the Romans had 
siouiid it. Still the population of Roman Bri¬ 
tain nuist have been large, and its progress 


in refinement considerable, for two centu¬ 
ries after the conquest. . After that time, tlie 
declining power or Rome yielded to the fierce 
attacks or the northern tribes of the island, 
and Britain became, to a certain extent, inde¬ 
pendent of the empire, but only to suffer the 
more from these fierce assailants. 

Of the history of the long period which elapsed 
between the retirement of the Roman armies 
from our island, and its conquest by the Saxons, 
we possess no memorials sufficiently authentic (u 
form a connected narrative. It appears probable 
that the hereditary chiefs of the ancient British 
tribes, who had lost their authority during the pe¬ 
riod of colonial govermnent, resumed it to a cer¬ 
tain extent; that in the larger towns, the clerical 
order, together with a council of magistrates and 
citizens, exercised almost republican authority. 
The exact aera of separation from the empire of 
Rome cannot be fixed; it seems to have been 
effected a. d. 409, when the letters of the em¬ 
peror llonorius commanded the.cities of Britain 
to “ provide for their own defence.” About 
40 years later, we find no distinct trace of muni¬ 
cipal government left; the country under the 

f overnment of a nuiiiber of jietty chieftains or 
ings, and overrun even to the extreme south by 
the incursions of the Caledonian tribes. At this 
period (a. u. 449), llengist and Horsa, Saxon 
leaders, ranging the coast of the British Channel 
with three of their piratical vessels, were invited 
by CJwrtheyrn (Vortigern), a British prince of 
Kent, to serve against these northern invaders. 
J^'ive thousand auxiliaries soon arrived ; quarrels 
arose between the Britons and their guests; and 
(a. n. 457) the latter conquered Kent for them¬ 
selves. 8uch are the outlines of the ancient 
story recorded by GiJdas. In our critical tunes 
some have contended, that the names of the 
leaders (both signifying ahorse) prove that those 
personages are themselves as fabulous as the 
well-known tale with which they are connected, 
of the marriage and dowry of the beautiful Row'- 
ena, the defeat of llie Saxons, their return, and 
the treacherous seizure of Vortigern; all of 
which are mentioned only by later British 
writers. 

The conquest of the greater part of Britain by 
the Saxons, Jutes, and Angles, occupied a s])ace 
of about 13() years, from the landing of llenjgist. 
Five British states, Strath-Clyde, Cumbria, North 
and South Wales, and Cornwall, maintained their 
existence for a somewhat longer time. Three 
Saxon kingdoms (Sussex, Wessex, Essex), one 
Jutibh (Kent), four Anglian (Bernicia, lleira, 
East Anglia, Mercia), were formed in this 
period. 

The Anglo-Saxons were a people divided into 
various castes. The kings, or ealdermen, reigned 
by a sort of hereditary right, without ainy strict 
adherence to the laws of succession, but all 
claimed descent from the original race of Odin. 
'I'he nobility, “ earls,” “ earlcundincn,” or “ thane- 
born,” were a class apart, like those of conti¬ 
nental countries at the present day. The third 
class was that of the ** ceorls,” or ignoble; 
placed in a state of dependence on the nobility, 
yet freemen according to the law. I'hcir rank, as 
compared with that ofuie nobles, was estimated by 
the different value of tlieir compurgatory oaths, 
in giving evidence, and of their lives and persons, 
according to the “ weregild,” or legal compensa¬ 
tion for blood; namely, one sixth. Every free¬ 
man was presumptively attached to some ** lord,” 
and designated as his ** man.” A class these 
“earls,” pu&scssed of landed property, yet not 
“ lords,” secrab to have occupied, like the equites 
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of the Homans, a sort of intermediate rank be¬ 
tween the patricians and plebeians, under the 
various titles of sithcundmen, lesser thanes, &c. 
They seem to have had the privilege, denied to 
the ccorl, of choosi ng their own lords. The ceorls, 
ou the other hand, were ** bonde," attached to 
the glebe; and might be the subjects of gift or 
bequest along with it, not as slaves, but as ap¬ 
purtenant to the property. They took no part 
in the political government of the realm. Lastly, 
the theowes, or serfs, were slaves in the full 
imiwrt of the word. 

The territorial division of England, under the 
Anglo-Saxons, into counties, hundreds, and tyth- 
ings, is of very great antiquity, and formed the 
basis of their civil institutions. The earl, the 
hundreder, and the tything-maii, presided re¬ 
spectively over these divisions. Each of these 
otKcers held a court of justice, which was at¬ 
tended by the landed proprietors, and by the 
well-known custom of “ trank-pledge," the su¬ 
perior or noble was rendered responsible for the 
acts of his inferior or man; and the vicinage, col¬ 
lectively, for those of its members. The witena- 
gemote, or assembly of the wise men, seems to 
have been, in its original nature, rather a high 
court of justice, for the redress of complaints by 
or against the great men of the realm, than a le¬ 
gislative assembly. The earls, aldermen, and 
higher ])relates, attended it; and it is probable, I 
though uncertain, that the burghs sent deputies to ! 
it. Together with the king, it constituted the 
sovereign power of the empire; the Saxon kings 
usually promulgated their laws, as enacted bv 
themselves, with the advice of their ‘*witan;'’ 
and the succession to the crowm was fixed by 
their determination. The conversion of the An¬ 
glo-Saxons io Christianity was conitnenced by 
Aiigusiiiie and his companions, missionaries dc- 
S])atched by Gregory VII. in the beginning of 
the seventh centurv, and proceeded with great 
nqiulity to cc'uiplctfon. Although the religion 
ot Christ had been introduced for five centuries 
at least into the country among the llritons, it 
had sunk so completely into decay in the revo¬ 
lution which followed the fall of the Roman 
empire, that from the reconversion of the island 
iiiider its Saxon masters, we date our episcopal 
succession, and the foundation of our religious 
establishments. 

'riie first appearance of supremacy among the 
numerous chieftains of the Anglo-Saxons occurs 
in the instance of Ella, king of Sussex, who hav¬ 
ing, in consequence of a great victory, obtained a 
temporary authority over llic Rritons, assumed 
the title of Bretwaida (ruler of the Britons), 
ab'jiit A. 1). 491. During the long period of the 
Saxon conquest^ several independent states were 
founded, or which the principal and best known 
are Wessex, Sussex, Kent, Essex, Deira, East 
Anglia, Northumberland; and hence has arisen 
the well-known term of heptarchy; which, 
however, is substantially erroneous, inasmuch as 
at no particular point of time did these seven 
states exist inde])cndeiitly of each other. Seve¬ 
ral priuces, w'ho by connection or conquest ob¬ 
tained a superior power to the rest, assumed in 
.succession the title of Bretwaida, which even- 
' tiially (a. d. 830) was held by Egbert, king of 
Wessex, commonly regarded as the first king of 
Eiijffland. 

The accession of Egbert to this dignity was 
cotemporary with the first invasion of the Danes. 
For a century and a half from that time, their 
inroa4swerc continually repeated. All substantial 
process in civilisation was effectually arrested 
by mis terrible evil. The Danes were always at 
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hand: the intervals between their incursions^ 
instead of being employed by the Anglo-Saxon 

E rinces and pecmle in forming powerful com- 
inations for defence, were spent in civil wars; 
and the weaker party habitually called upon 
this powerful foreign enemy for support. The 
reign of the great Alfred, the most brilliant in 
the Saxon annals, took place towards the middle 
of this age (871—901). Under his successors 
(Athelstan and Edmund) the Saxon sway was 
extended, both by the repulse of thfi Danes, and 
by the subjugation of the Britons of Cumbria 
and Devonshire. But the Danes again suc¬ 
ceeded in overrunning almost the whole of Eng¬ 
land ; and became, in fact, not only the chieftains, 
but the progenitors of a large proportion of the 
population of the country N. of the Humber, 
and of the coast between that river and the Wash 
(the ancient Danelagc). At length, under 
Sweyne and Canute (a. d. 1017), the Danes be¬ 
came masters of the kingdom, which, however, 
they only held for 24 years, or till 1041, when the 
crown devolved on an Anglo-Saxon prince, Ed¬ 
ward, sumamed the Confessor. Six powerful 
earls, Danes and Englishmen, divided the country 
betw'een them, under his authority, which, during 
the greater part of his reign, was little more than 
nominal. At his death, Harold, one of these 
chieftains, disregarding both the claims of Ed¬ 
ward’s natural successors, a^d those of W^illiam 
duke of Normandy, his kinsman, to whom he 
had bequeathed the crown, seized it by force. 
W’illiam, having determined to vindicate his 
pretensions by force of arras, invaded England^ 
with a pow'erful army; and having defeated and 
killed llarold in the decisive battle of Hastings, 
on the 14th of October, 1066, succeeded to the 
throne. 

The Norman conquest is the great lera to 
which reference is ordinarily made as the begin¬ 
ning of a new order of things in English nis- 
tory. The immediate change, however, con¬ 
sisted chiefly in the division of the lands of the 
kingdom into 60,000 knights’ fees or estates, 
among the followers of the coiu'iieror, us feudal 
lords. Feudality existed among the Saxons as 
well as the Normans. But the tie which con¬ 
nected the inferior with the superior was more 
one of personal service, and less strictly terri¬ 
torial in its nature; nor were the peculiar inci¬ 
dents of military tenure, as understood in France 
and Germany, known among the Anglo-Saxons. 
Soon after the C'onqucst, the greater part of 
the 'territory of En^and became in fact, as 
well as by the gift of the sovereign, the property 
of the Norman knights. But a Targe proportion 
still undoubtedly remained in the hands of Saxon 
and Danish thanes, who either kept possession of 
the lands in defiance or evasion of the royal grants, 
or by composition with the Normans to whom 
they had been assigned. The class immediately 
iinacr the nobles,—the fieemcn or ceorls of the# 
Anglo-Saxon period (if the villanU hordaiiii and 
colarii of Domesday Book be rightly consi¬ 
dered as representing that class\ — appears to 
have comprised the great bulk nf the popula¬ 
tion : the serviy or slaves, ‘mentioned in that re¬ 
cord, amouat only to about an eighth part of 
the former class. Eighty-two boroughs are 
named; and, allowing tor those parts of Eng¬ 
land of which the survey is notjireserved, the 
number was probably about 100. These boroughs 
appear to have been small, ill-fortified places, 
inhabited by a population partly governed by 
municipal customs, and partly under the pro¬ 
tection of the king, or of some neighbouring 
noble or prelate, from whom, in after times, they 
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gSDonlly puKhased thoif fiiaochiMs* Xba po* raiisted the demandi of tho churchy andy by the 
pulation of Englaody at the end of the reign of Conititutiona of Clarendon (1164), abrogated 
William'the Conqueror, has been estimated at many privileges which it had previously enjoyed, 
about 2,000,000: and considering that the whole under pretence of restoring ancient laws. But 
northern part lay almost waste, and that many the opposition and martyrd^ of Bccket turned 
towns, muors, Aic. are mentioned as having lost the scale against the royal authority. Henry 
half their inhabitants since the time of Edward was fprced to recede from his demands. The 
the Confessor, through the calamities attending quarrel of investitures was again renewed in the 
the invasion, it has been supposed that the pop. reim of John; and that prince, pressed by the 
under that prince fell little short of 3,000,000; difficulties of his position, not only yielded the 
though we incline to think that this is consider- point, but owned the feudal superiority of the 
ably beyond the mark. It may, however, be infer- see of Rome. But the power of that church 
red from other facts, that England, in that early seemed suddenly to decay, after attaining the 
time, was almost wholly reclaimed and cultivate^ full recognition of her rights: in the long reign 
since nearly all the villages and hamlets with of Henry III. the junsdiction of the royal 
Hhich its surface is so thickly strewn seem to courts was silently extended over ecclesiastics, 
derive their origin from^he Saxon age. and the prise of so protracted a struggle was 

From the Norman coBouest to the accession partially yielded with little resistance, 
of Edward I. (1066 to 1272), the principal circum- William 1. and his immediate successors 

sunces which fix the attention of the reader of sessed no continental dominions except Nor- 
ISritish history are — the disputes between the mandy, for which they owed fealtv to the crown 
Norman and Plantaecnet kings and their barons, of France. But the house of l^lantagenet, to 
together with the &velopement of the feudal which llenij II. belonged, were masters of the 
system; the quarrel between the sover^ns and provinces or Anjou, Touraine, and Maine; to 
the church; and the foreign relations of JEmgland, which that king added Guienne and Poictou by 
arising out of the Fren^ provinces held by its marriage, and Brittany by conquest; so that 
kings as feudal lords. As, according to the above a third ^art of France was under the im- 
jirinciplcs of the feudal law, every superior lord mediate jurisdiction and sovereignty of the kings 
had a court, consisting of all those who held of England. Henry was succeeded by his eldest 
land immediately oj[ him, so the king’s tenants son, Richard, surnamed, for his bravery, Canir de 
in chief formed the highest court or common Lion. After greatly distinguishing himself, and 
council of the realm. It consisted, conse- adding to the glory of the English arms by his 
(lucntly, not only of the greater barons, but of exploits in Palestine, he was arrested and im- 
such inferior ones as were under no superior prisoned at Vienna, on his way home, and did 
^ lord, but held directly of the king. But the not recover his freedom till he had agreed to 
former naturally acquired a preponderating pay an enormous ransom. He soon after died 
share in it. Backed by the people, they con- from the effbets of a wound he received in an 
tetuled with their sovereign for the rights which attack on a castle near Limoges, 
were finally established by Magna Charta, Richard having no* issue, was succeeded, in 
in 1215. The greater part of this celebrated 1199, by his brother John, surnamed Lacklaml» 
instrument is directed against the abuses of whose reign is one of the most inglorious in the 
the king’s power as feudal lord: but it eata- English annals. During its continuance, Philip 
blished the two great principles, that no one Augustus, king of France, an able and politic 
should undergo the consequences of a crimi- prince, re-united to the French crown almost all 
nal act, unless by the judgment of his peers, those possessions in France that had been under 
from which, through a variety of changes, the feudal sovereignty of the kings of England, 
adapted to the necessities of particular times. But this loss was in some measure countervailed 
we derive our ■ modern trial by jury ; and by the conquest of Ireland, commenced in 1172,, 
that no “scutage” (originally a pecuniary by the Norman chieftains of Henry II. The 
contribution assessed in neu of military ser- subjugation of that island was not, however, 
vice) should be levied, except by consent of completely accomplished till about 4 centuries 
the great council of the realm. This pro- after. 

vision, framed on behalf of the king’s tenants in But the reign of John was chiefly remarkable 
chief only, has become the basis of the popular for the concession of the Great Charter {Magna 
right of taxation by representatives. Continued diorta), signed at Runnymedc in 1215. In the 
disputes respecting the extent of these privileges, following reign, under Henry HI., the Com- 
and the pride of the nobility, led to the barons’ mons, as already stated, were expressly sum- 
war in tne reign of Henry III., in which Simon moned as constituent mems. of parliament. The 
de Montfort, Earl of Leicester, for a time foundations of the constitution were in this way 
governed the kingdom, and convened, as already laid { and means prepared for that gradual 
stated, the first meeting of the great council, or reduction of the realm under a more regular 
parliament,” to whiw representatives of the form of government, which was in great measure 
commons distinctly appear to have been sum- efibeted during the long reign of Edward 1.(1272 
moned (1265); though it is probable that they to 1307), one of the ablest and most successful 
attendea previously. princes who ever sat on the throne of England. 

llie two great points on which the cler^ and Under him, the great council of the realm as- 
the crown were at issue, from the reign of Wil- suroed a form resembling that of the modem par- 
liam'Rufus to of Henry III., were those liament, by the separation of the greater barons, 
of investitures, and of the jurisdiction over from whom our modern peerage is derived, 
ecclesiastics. The first, in point of fact, involved from the great body of the tenants in chief; 
the question, whether the temporalities annexed the former being personally summoned to par- 
to the higher offices of the church (bishoprics liament, the latter ceasing to be summoned at 
and abbeys) should be in the gift of the crown all, and beini^resent only through their repre- 
or the pope; the second, whether clergymen, sentatives. These, however, continued for a 
in cHnuiud proceedings, should be subject to lengthened period to yield a reluctant attenCance, 
the ro^ courts orthetf own. Stephen conceded and seldom interfered in public aflhirs, except to 
the point of investituie; but Henry II. strongly vote or refuse the supplies demanded by the 
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sovereign The commons and lords appear to Hasting thoroughly awakened the spirit or 
have sat in separate bodies, at least occasionally, English nationality. The distinction between 
as early as this reign. The power of the great Norman and Saion was thenceforth merged in 
barons, at the expense of the lesser, was matenally the character of Englishman. The langu^e 
increased in consequence of the statute termed rose cotemporaneously with the nation ; mr 
**de donis,*' which tended to create perpetuities though the change of speech from Saxon to 
in feudal estates; while, on the other hand, the EngSsh was a very slow process (extending, 
statute **qwa er^ores,** prevented the owners at least, from the reign of Henry II. to that 
from increasing tne number of their vassals by of Edward III.), the written dialect may be 
subinfeudation.. The combined operation of the said to have pass^ at once from barbarism to 
two tended to throw the land more extensively a high degree of perfection in the poems of 
into large demesnes, and to diminish the number Chaucer, whose career began in this reign ; 
of the small feudal chieftains, retainers of the a point from which it recced, rather than ad- 
higher nobles. With the church Edward was vanced, for a century afterwards. The royal pre- 
generally at peace, though in hiS reign con- rogative declined during the latter part of this 
siderable steps were made towards the repression rei^, owing chiefly to the necessities of the 
t)f its temporal usurpations, by the subordination king, whose great expenditure rendered him 
of the ecclesiastical to the royal tribunals, and by dependent on his parliaments, which, for the 
laws of mortmain. In its foreign relations, the first time, were now directed by statute to be 
reign of Edward was eminently glorious, un- summoned annually. The lowest class, on the 
justifiable as many of his acts must be esteemed, other hand, greatly rose ih importance, 
lie subdued Wales; interfered with dignity in The great pestilence that raged in England in 
the affairs of the Continent; and, taking part in 1349, is supposed to have cut off a half, or more, 
the disputes respecting the succession to the of the inhabitants. The services of those that 
throne of Scotland, nearly subjugated that survived having, in consequence, become more 
country, on the borders of which he died, while valuable, they demanded and received higher 
engaged in the active prosecution of hostilities wajgcs. This rise was, however, regarded as a 
agaii'ist it. grievous hardship: and the king, with the advice 

His son Edward II. lost, in a few unfortunate of <*his prelates, nobles and learned men,** issued 
campaigns, the footing which his father had an edict, by which all labourers were, under se- 
gained in Scotland; the croipn of which was vere penalties ordered to woil at their old oc- 
triumpliantlv worn by Robert Rruce, the con- cupation for the same wages that they received 
queror of Bannockburn (1312). The rest of before the pestilence! But ** the servants, having 
Edward’s reign was occupied by a lengthened no regard to the said ordinance, buf to the^ 
struggle in support of his favourites against the ease and singular covetize,** refused to serve * 
barons and his queen. In the end, he was de- unless for higher wa^es than it allowed. In con- 
throned, in 1327, by the prelates and nobles, who sequence of this resistance, the famous statute of 
assumed the power of a parliament,and perished the 21st Edward III. c. 1.,'commonly called the 
miserably in Berkeley Castle, shortly after his statute of labourers, was passed. It enacts, that 
sun Edward 111, had been raised to the throne, every able-bodied person under 60 years of age, 
at the age of fourteen. not having suflicient to live on, being require. 

The reign of this great prince is chiefly shall be tmund to serve him that doth require 
celebrated on account of his wars in France, him, or else shall be committed to gaol till he 
which he conducted with so much valour and finds surety to serve. If a servant or workman 
brilliant though only temporary success. The depart from service before the time agreed on, 
right which he asserted to the crown of France he shall be imprisoned; and if any artificer take 
was derived through his mother Isabella, who more wages than were wont to be paid, he shall 
stood nearest in the line of succession, but was be committed to gaol. But the increase of wages 
herself excluded by the Salic law from its in- having originated in natural causes, could not be 
horitance. It was maintained in favour of the checked by such enactments. Their invflicacy 
claim of Edward, that a title derived through a did not, however, lead to the adoption of a policy 
female, though herself incapable of Tuning, is more consistent with justice or common sense. £ 
valid. The nation, as in the wars of Howard I. On the contrary, fresh efforts were made to give ^ 
against Scotland, was carried away by the ex- effect to the statute of labourers; and to prevent 
citemeiit of foreign conquest, and fora long its being defeated by the peasantry taking refuge 
time aided its sovereign with subsidies, talla^s, in towns, or emigrating to a distant part of the 
and loans, prodigally lavished in support ornis country, it was enacted by the 34th Edward 111., 
pretensions. These wars lasted, with few inter- that if any labourer or servant flee to any town, 
ruptions, from 1337 to 1374: but, notwithstattd- the chief officer shall deliver him up; and if they 
,ing the great victories of Cressy (1346)'and depart for another country, they shall be burned 
PoictiersC1364), the capture of a kingof France, in the forehead with the letter F! The injustice 
and the desolation of the greater part of that done to the labourers by these oppressive statutes ^ 
kingdom, Edward retained at their termination was the more glaring, as Edward, to obtain funds 
only Bordeaux, Bayonne, Calais, and an insig- to prosecute his schemes of conquest in France, 
nificant district of (Gascony. had had recourse to the disgraceful expedient of 

It was during these wars, and in the court of enfeebling the standard of the coim Not only, 
Edward, that the spirit of chivalry attained its therefore, did the regulations as to wages, so far at 
highest point of exaltation. Although this least as they were efibctual, deprive the common 
characteristic of that brilliant sra was but of a people of that increased payment to which they 
temporary nature in itself (for the knights of were entitled from the diminution of their num- 
Edward’s court left no successors), yet it had bers, but they also hindered them from being corn- 
very important results in modelling and refining pensated for the fraud practised on the coin. It 
the taste and character of the higher orders, was attempted, indeed, to obviate the effecU of the 
Meanwhile the mass of the people was under- diminution of the latter by fixing the prices of 
going aistill more important change, under the most articles; but this was only to bolster up one 
influence of different causes. The wars with absurdity by another, and it is not possible that such 
France, for the first time since the battle of limitations could have any material influence. 
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Notwithstanding the degradation and ignorance of the armies in France, and the licence given 
of the mass oi the people, the oppressions to to all sorts of disorders at home, by the absence 
which they were subjected made them at length, of the sovereign, could not fail of having a most 
rise en masse against their oppressors. So long mischievous mfluence. A statute of the 9th of 
indeed as Edward 111.’'lived, the public tran- Henry V. recite^ that ** whereas at the making 
quillity was preserved, and the villeins and la- of the act of the I4th of Edward III. (1S40^ 
bourers submitted to the injustice of which they there were sufficient of proper men in each 
were the victims. Eut the increase of towns county to execute every (^ce; but that owing 
and manufactures, during the lengthened reign to pestilence and wars, there are not now (1421) 
of this monarch, having materially increased the a sufficiency of responsible persons to act as she- 
nurnber of frCe labourers, a new spirit began to riilk, coroners, and escheators.** The laurels, as 
actuate the peasantry, who, contrasting their Mr. Barrington has justly observed, which were 
servile condition with the condition of the citi- gained by Henry V. are well known; but it is 
sens, became sensible of their inferiority, and not so well known that he has left us, in the 
more alive to the oppressions they suiihred. An above statute, irrefragable proof that they were 
attempt to enforce the provisions of the statute not obtained, but at the dearest price—the im* 
of labourers, in the reign of Richard 11., was poverishment and depopulation ot the country, 
the ground work of the famous rebellion headed The success of the hVcnch arms under the 
by Wat Tyler, llie demands made bv the pea^* celebrated Joan of Arc and Count Dunois, 
santry show the grievances under which they during the minority of Henry VI., at Icngtli put 
laboured. They required the abolition of sla- a period to the attempts of the English to con- 
very, freedom of commerce in market-towns quer France. Unfortunately, however, the tran- 
without tolls or imposts, and a'fixed rent on quillity they enjewed subsequently to the tcr- 
lands, instead of the services due by villcnagc. mination of the French wars, was but of short 
^I'he rebellion, after having attained to a formi- duration; as England soon aflter became the 
dable magnitude, was suppressed with much theatre of civil war. 

bloodshed. But though re-established, the ser- Henry IV. was the son of .John of Gaunt, 
vitude of the peasantry was relaxed, and the third son of EdM'ard III. The title whicli 
cla&s of free labourers became gradually more he set up against Richard 11. was derived 
numerous. , through his mother, great-granddaughter of 

How far this national movement was aided Edward, Earl of Aiancaster, whom a popular tra- 
by the religious excitement which began at the ditiou represented as the eldest son of Henry III., 
same time to prevail, has been much debated, and excluded from the succession on account 
About 1 SbO, Wycliffe began his attacks upon the of deformity. On the other hand, the Duke 
' mendicant friars, and upon many abuses of the of Clarence, second son of Edward 111., had 
church as it then existed. He was supported in also female descendants. Richard, Duke of 
the royal council by Edward's third son, John of York, through one of these, acquired a title 
Gaunt, and by some of the principal nobility, clearly preferable to that of the descendants of 
through jealousy of the prelate.s; but his chief Henry W., if their apocryphal claim tlirough 
reliance for the propagation of his tenets was the Earl of Lancaster were rejected. The parti- 
on the people, among whom he distributed the sans of the house of Lancaster assumed (it is 
Scriptures in the vulgar tongue; and despatched said) the red rose for their symbol; those of 
the disciples, called his “poor priests,” who York, the white. The parties attached to the 
appealed to their homely sense in their own rival factions were pretty equally balanced, and 
idiom, and by arguments suited to their capa- for nearly 40 years, with the exception of a 
cities. He died in 1 £184: his followers ^vere soon few short intervals, one half the nation may 
distinguished by the title of heretics; and the be said to have turned its arms gainst the 
increasing prevalence of their opinions xvas other. Richard, Duke of Y'ork, fdl in tiie 
fully testified in 14(X), by the enactment of the field, leaving his claims to Edward IV., wlui, 
statute ** de heretico comburendo,'* the commence- after various changes of fortune, dethroned 
ment of a long series of persecutions directed Henry VI. in 1461. His son, Edward V., a 
against them. minor, is believed, though, perhaps, without 

Richard 11. was dethroned in 1399 by Henry sufficient grounds, to have been munlcred in the 
of Bolingbroke, his cousin, and murdered shortly Tower, after a reign of 13 days, by his uncle, 
afterwards. The usurping monarch, Henry IV., the Duke of Gloucester, afterwards Richard 111. 
was chiefly occupied, during his reign, with domes- This able but sanguinary prince lost his crown 
tic troubles, which w^ere with difficulty overcome and his life in the decisive battle of Bosworih 
by his great abilities; but it is remarkable for Field, gained in 148.5, by Henry Tudor, Earl of 
two important events in the devclopement of the Ritdimond. This event put a period to the civil 
constitution, though not much noticed at the war#; the victor uniting in his person the titie of 
time—the flxing, by statute, of the parliamentary Lancaster through his mother, Margaret Beau- 
I right of election for counties in all freeholders, fort, and that of York acquired through his inar- 
afterwards restrained, under Henry VI., to those riage with Elizabeth, daughter of Edward IV. 
who were worth 409. per annum; —and the re- The reign of Henry Vll. is one of the most 
tognitioii of the two houses as bodies possessing important in the history of the country. This 
distinct privileges, not to be interfered with by politic and able prince completely destroyed the 
each other. power and influence of the feudal aristocracy. 

Henry V., son of Henry IV., renewed the From a very remote period, the great lords had 
claims of his ancestor to the crown of France, been accustomed to maintain vast numbers of 
and gained the greatvictory of Agiiicourtjjn 1415, servants and retainers, partly for the purpose of 
which laid most of that kingdom at his mercy, displayiim their grandeur, and partly as the 
But this success was productive of no real means or security and of attack. The retainers 
advantage. France, indeed, was reduced to a generally lived on the estates of their masters, 
state of great distress, but England participated who supplied them with badges and liveries, and 
largely in the mischiefs she inflicted on her with provisions while in service. Thesc^ersons 
neighbour. The draughts of men and money were not only ready upon all occasions, when 
requited for the reinforcement and maintenance called upon, to support the cause<of their lords. 
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to execute their orders, and to give evidence for 
them in courts of law, but, trusting to their in¬ 
fluence to screen them from justice, they scru¬ 
pled not, whenever an opportunity offered, to 
attack those they considered as their master’s 
enemies! The predatory habits acquired in such 
a mode of life could not be easily laid aside; 
and when dismissed from service, or not em¬ 
ployed by their masters, they generally supported 
themselves by theft and robbery. Many statutes 
had been passed for repressing so enormous an 
abuse, but without any perceptible effect; and 
during the civil wars the evil attained to a fright¬ 
ful excess. No provision being made for dis¬ 
banded soldiers or retainers, it was not unusual 
to expose liveries for sale, and the competition 
for them amongst idle and disorderly persons 
was such that they occasionally brought consi¬ 
derable sums. Henry Vll. determined to abate 
this nuisance; and his sagacity and firmness, 
and the circumstances under which he was 
placed, enabled him to succeed. Many of the 
principal nobles had perished in the struggles 
terminated by the battle of Bos worth; and their 
]}ower had been impaired by repeated confisca¬ 
tions, and by the extraordinary expenses they had 
had to sustain. I'hey were, therefore, but ill- 
fitted to defend their privileges against so able 
and powerful a prince as Henry, who perceived 
and made use of his advantage. The laws against 
giving badges and liveries, and employing re¬ 
tainers, were renewed and enforced with a ri¬ 
gour that none could expect to elude. At the 
same time, too, that the barons were compelled 
to lay aside their feudal pomp, and to dismiss 
their vassals, the improved and more luxurious 
habits that began to be diiHiscd throughout the 
nation disposed them to receive money pay¬ 
ments, instead of personal services, from their 
tenants and dependants; and the lower ranks 
of people being thus, as it were, abandoned by 
their feudal superiors, were obliged, instead of 
trusting to them for support and protection, to 
resort to some species of industry, and to re¬ 
spect those laws they could no lunger trample 
^upon with impunity, 'i'hc change that was thus 
effected was of the greatest importance, and had 
the most decisive and beneficial influence on 
all ranks and orders. Had the practice of main¬ 
taining crowds of retainers continued, order and 
tranquillity could never have been established. 

'J'hc power of the great lords was undermined 
by another law, which, though less felt at the 
time, has been hardly less important perhaps in 
its consecuiences than any other passed in the 
reign of llenry Vll. I'his was the legitima¬ 
tion of the practice, introduced in the reign of 
Kdwtfd IV., of breaking entails by a fine and 
recovery. ** By means of this law,” says Hume, 
“joined to the beginning luxury and refinement 
or the age, the great fortunes of the barons were 
gradually dissipated, and the property of the 
commons increased in England. It is probable 
that Henry foresaw and intended this conse¬ 
quence; because the constant scheme of his 
}K>licy consisted in dejiressing the great, and ex¬ 
alting the churchmen, lawyers, and men of mean 
families, who were more dependent on himself.” 
But, however this may be, the depression of 
the higher classes having taken place before the 
increasing influence of the Commons, formed a 
suflicient counterpoise to the power of the crown. 
Henry Vll. was long previously to his death 
the most powerful of the English monarchs; and 
left U^s son, Henry Vll I., a power which was 
but feeblv, if at a4, controlled by the popular 
branch of the legislature. 


The great event for which that king’s reign is 
memorable, prepari>d by many causes, wasimme- 
diately broimht about by his passions. Unublc 
to procure from the see of Rome a consent to 
his divorce from bis wife, Catherine of Aragon, 
llenry involved the kingdom in a rupture with 
the pope, and assumed the title of ** Head of the 
Church. ” During a century of occasional perse¬ 
cution, the Lollards, or sectaries of Wycliffc, had 
continued to exist, probably in considerable num¬ 
bers. I'hus the Reformation, when first it broke 
out in Germany and Switxerland, found in Eng¬ 
land ready adherents among the lower classes; 
while the more learned part of the clergy, con¬ 
nected by various ties with the continental re¬ 
formers, readily embraced it; and finally, the 
quarrel of the king with Rome drew over the 
timid and subservient, while the powerful were 
gratified with the plunder of abbeys and other ec¬ 
clesiastical establishments. Not that Henry 
himself embraced the peculiar doctrines of the 
Reformation; on the contrary, during great jrnrt 
of his reign, belief in them was occasionally 
punished as a crime: but by assuming the head¬ 
ship of the church, and rejecting spiritual 
domination, he made ready the way for the 
transition of the nation from Popery to Pro¬ 
testantism. At the commencement of his reign 
Henry was popular; but his passions were ,vi^ 
lent, and being little restrained in ihcir indul¬ 
gence, he degenerated into Sa impetuous, san¬ 
guinary, worthless tyrant. 

His only son, Edward VI., succeeded in 1547, 
at the age of 9 years. Being educated in the 
care of divines 'strongly attached to Protes- • 
tantism, the Reformation, in his reign, tended 
towards the extreme side ; and had it been 
prolonged, It is probable that the Church 
of England would have approximated much 
more, both in doctrine and discipline, to that 
established at a later period by (Jalvin and his 
disciples than it eventually did. lie died, 
however, in 1553; and after an unsuccessful 
attempt to place Lady Jane Grey, heiress to the 
house of Suffolk, on the throne, the Princess 
Mary, eldest daughter of Henry Vll 1., and a 
bigoted Catholic, was proclaimed without oppo¬ 
sition. She immediately restored .the Roman 
Catholic religion, and her reign was distinguished 
by a fierce persecution of iTotcstants, of whom 
more than 200 suffered at the stake. She married 
Philip 11., king of Sj^in, but happily died with¬ 
out issue, in 1558. During her reign, in 1547, 
Calais the last possession of the English in 
Prance, was taken by the Duke of Guise. 

On the death Mary, her half sister, the 
Princess Elizabeth, daughter of Henry VI11. 
by the unfortunate Anne Boleyn, succeeded to 
the throne. Attached, originally, to the doc¬ 
trines of Protestantism, this able princess was, 
nevertheless, disinclined towards the more vio¬ 
lent reformers, who had possessed so much 
influence in the reign of her brother Edward; ^ 
and, resuming the headship of the church, 
she succeedea in creating an establishment, 
dependent rather on the statq for support 
than exercising a control over it. The Roman 
Catholics, on their part, did not find it necessary 
to secede from the national church until about 
1570; from which period they formed a sect 
apart. The early part of Elizabeth’s reign was 
prosi>erous, notwithstanding some discontent on 
the part of the lower classes. In fact, besides 
the heats occasioned by the religious chanj^ 
the government of that century bad social £fll- 
cultms of a serious nature to struggle with. 
The suppression of monasteries deprived a num- 
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ber of mendicants, and of the poorest classes, of [ cially ^ the larm towns | and in some parts, as 
tMt cndinary d^tidcncc. The decay of the the eastern counties, they also became numerous 
feudal system rendered the great landlords lew among the country poputotiom 
desirous than heretofore of multiplying then- Charles I., who succeeded his father in March, 
tenantry, and more aniious to ennch them- 1625, ascended the throne under the compli- 
selyes; and fWim this, among other causes^ in- cated disadvantages of a union with a Roman 
closures multiplied, and much arable land was Catholic princess; the dominion of an unpopu- 
thrown into pasturage, producing complaints of lar favourite^ the Duke of Buckingham; and 
poyerty and depopulation. But by far the most an exchequer much disordered by the prodigali- 
imporUnt source of change, though at the time ties of his predecessor. To these adverse cir- 
the least observed, was the extraormnary diminu* cumstances have to be added a want of sincerity 
tion of the value of money, occasioned by the and directness of purpose. But his great defect, 
discovery of the mines of America. This was and the grand source of the disasters he entailed 
followed by a rapid rise of prices; and though on himself and the country, consisted in his 
wages ultimately rose, their rise was compara- arbitrary principles of government. He could 
tively slow, and much distress accompanied the not brook the growing power and influence of 
transition. This great crisis produced numerous parliament; and was mratuated enough to sup- 
enactments for the relief of the poor, which pose that a nation so rich, populous, and en- 
ended in the well-known statute of the 43d of lightened as England now was, and which had 
Elizabeth (1602). long possessed a representative assembly, wouUl 

The disputes between Elizabeth and the court submit to be governed in the same way as in the 
of Rome greu' daily more inveterate, and led reignsof Henry VI11. and Elizabeth. Anill-con- 
to some of the most glorious, and one of the ducted war with France added to his difficulties, 
most melancholy, events in our history—the Three parliaments were summoned and dissolved 
war with Spain and defeat of the Spanish ar- during the first four years of his reign: after which 
mada in 1 588/ and the execution of Mary Queen he governed for 11 years (1630 to 1640) without a 
of Scotland, next in succession to the throne, parliament. During this lengthened period, the 
Being d Catholic, the cause of Mary, who hav- discontent of the popular party was continually 
ing,sought an asylum in England, had been increasing; especially in consequence of the 
imprisoned by Elizabeth, was embraced by efforts of the higher clergy, under Archbishop 
most of the llomdAi Catholics of the country, l^aud, to suppress the preaching of Puritan nii- 
and produced various unsuccessful plots and nisters, and the spread of their opinions. Devotion 
conspiracies; but this, though it explains, and to the views ofthis party involved the king, in 1638, 
in part palliates, never can justify the exc- in a war with his Scotch subjects, on whom he 
« cution or Mary, which will always remain a had endeavoured to impose episcopacy. The 
dark blot on the character of Elizabeth and difficulties that grew out ofthis quarrel compelled 
her advisers. During this reign, England Charles, in 1640, to summon that parliament, 
was joined in alliance, first with the Protest- afterwards so famous in English history tiy 
ants of France, aftei%ards, and more closely, the name of the Long Parliament. The Pres- 
with those of the Low Countries; and when byterians, having gained an ascendancy in this 
Henry IV. ascended the throne of the former body, forced Charles to retract the unconstitu- 
country, the combination against the power of tional acts of his former government; expelled 
Spain and Rome had been completely and sue- the bishops from the House of I^ords; and im- 
cessfully organised. Ireland was, also, reduced poached and procured the execution of the Earl 
to a state of greater submission than at any of Strafford, his ablest minister. At length the 
previous period. The taste for naval enter- breach became irreconcilable, and both parties 
prise was fully awakened, and the commerce prepared for war. This eventful struggle com- 
and naval power of the country grew rapidly menced in 1642. It was waged for some time 
into importance. The last years of the long with doubtful advantage on either side, till 
reign of this illustrious princess, were darkened Cromwell and Fairfax, leaders of tiic Inde- 
by the intrigues of the court, the rebellion of pendent party, obtained the command. With 
her favourite Essex, and her unavailing sorrow the assistance of the Scotch, they defeated the 
for his death. royal armies at Marston Moor (1644)* and 

James VI. of Scotland, the son of theunfor- Naseby (1645). Charles soon afterwards fell 
tunatc Mary, being next in succession to the into the hands of the army, and after a variety 
crown, ascended the English throne on the of intrigues and negotiations between that body, 
decease of Elizabeth, without opposition. His the paniament, and the king, he was con- 
peaceftil, but inglorious reign of 24 years, appears demned and executed by warrant of judges nomi- 
to have been a period of considerable national noted by the parliament, on the 30th Jan. 1649. 
prosperity; and in it were laid the foundations A republican government was next formed, styled 
of that colonial empire in the new world that the Commonwealth of England, which ended 
Bubseouently attaint to so vast a magnitude, in the protectorate of Cromwell (1651). That 
^But mxough this whole reign, the struggle was able and successful usurper died in 1658; and a 
preparingMtween the rising power of parliament short period of turbulence and intrigues was 
(wbiebinthe latter years or Elizabeth had al- closed by the restoration of Charles 11., son 
ready begun tq^MSume some degree of independ- of the executed monarch, in May, 1660. 
ence;aiiatliai of the crown. The Puritans were The restoration was efibeted amidst the uni- 
thomost ittlous and steady supporters, at this pe- versal joy of the people; and the first move- 
riod, of the authority of parliament This sector ments of national feeling set stroi^ly in favour 
lather class (for dissent was not ^recognised by of monarchy and the church. Mvend of the 
law), originated in the reign of Elisabetn; being regicides were punished with death; and the 
composed, in great measure, of the disciples of ministers of the Presbyterian persuasion who 
the more sealous divines of Edward VI.’s reign, refused to comply with the Act of Uniformity, 
and approximating In opinion to the Protestants were universally ejected from their benefices, 
of Ho^nd and Switzerland. Episcopal govern- The test and comration acts, long considered as 
ment, and the ceremonies of the church, were the bulwarks of the church, were ito enacted 
particularly opposed by them. Th^ continued in this reign. But after a few years had elmaed, 
to increase throughout the reign of James, espe- it was evident that the sudden impulse of loy- 
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alty which had accompanied the restoration was 
not congenial with the habitual feelings of the 
country. Since the accession of Charles 1. every 
thing had been changed: those fundamental no¬ 
tions of rights and duties, both on the part of the 
sovereign and the people, which now constitute 
what are termed the principles of the constitu¬ 
tion, grew and ripened in this reign into a con¬ 
sistent code, which was ratified at me Revolution. 
The private life of the king, his vices, and, still 
more, his follies, and his mean and mercenary 
dependence on France, were among the causes 
of his unpopularity. I^nguinary wars with the 
Dutch served only to exercise the warlike and 
naval spirit of England, without producing any 
direct benefit or acquisition. It was about the year 
1673, that the houses of Lords andCommonscame, 
for the first time in English history, into a state 
of permaneni collision and opposition; the first 
containing a majority attached to the court, the 
latter being (^verned by its opponents. In 16799 
for the first time, we find the names of whig and 
tory used to designate the two great parties 
which then divided the kingdom, and which 
have ever since found sucessors in name, if not in 
spirit The violent conduct of the commons, 
in the matter of the Popish plot, and their in¬ 
terference with tlie succession, by entertaining 
measures for the exclusion of the Duke of York, 
the king's brother, on account of his religion, 
produced at last a re-action in favour of the 
crown. Lord Russell and Algernon Sydney 
were the victims of this re-action, being executed 
for participation in an alleged plot; and the 
king, by proceeding against the corporation of 
the city of London for the alleged abuse of its 
franchise, brought all bodies siinihu'ly circum¬ 
stanced throughout the kingdom to a state of 
submission. The charters were surrendered, and 
new ones granted on a more oligarchical model. 
Charles 11. died during these temporary suef- 
cesses, in 1685. 

He was succeeded by his brother, James XL, an 
avowed Papist, and strongly attached to his reli¬ 
gion, to which it was his continual endeavour to 
obtain proselytes. This circumstance, even more 
than his steps towards the assumption of absolute 
power, roused against him a spirit of almost 
universal discontent. An unsuccessful rebellion, 
headed by the Duke of Monmouth, a natural 
son of the late king (who perished on the scaf¬ 
fold), served fora while to strengthen his autho¬ 
rity ; but the extreme severity with which those 
who had engaged in it were punished, greatly 
increased his unpopularity. Having dissolved, 
in the first year of his reign, that parliament 
which had proved so favourable to the views of 
bis predecessor, he obtained from the judges an 
acknowledgment of his right to dispense vrith 
acts of parliament, which, in effbet, amounted to 
a recognition of arbitrary power. But happily 
the servile, time-serving opinions of the judges 
were heartily repudiated by the nation at large. 
His other proceedings were of a still more 
violent and desputical character, till at last he 
succeeded in disgusting and alienating his entire 
Protestant subjects, some of the principal per¬ 
sons in the country retired to Holland, where 
they found a secure asylum from William, 
I^ince of Orange, son-in-law of James. Had 
the latter succeeded in establishing arbitraiy 
power in England, his subserviency to Louis 
XIV., then in the zenith of his power, would 
have teen of the most serious consequence to 
Holland; and to avert this danger, and strengthen 
the Piatestant party, William resolved on the 
invasion of England. No project was ever mom 
oninpletely successfuL James, deserted by his 


subjects, and by the army on which be had 
mainly depended, fled to France. The Con¬ 
vention Parliament (ao called from iu assem¬ 
bling, of necessity, without the royal summons) 
declared that James had abdicated the crown, 
and raised our great deliverer, and his consort 
Mary, to the throne. 

A solemn seal was set on the proceedings of 
the Revolution by the Bill of Rights (see antb, 
p. 776. \ which recited and ratified the constitu¬ 
tional liberties of the country, and the Act of 
Settlement, which excluded James and the 
greater part of his family from the succession, 
and fixed it, eventually, in the Protestant line 
of Hanover. Such was the end of that fifty 
years struggle which commenced with the meet¬ 
ing of the Long Parliament in 1640. That the 
popular party advanced on some occasions un¬ 
justifiable pretensions, and that their conduct 
was sometimes subversive of the principles by 
which they pretended to be actuated, is most 
true. But after eveiy allowance is made for 
their faults, follies, and errors, they are still en¬ 
titled to the warmest gratitude and respect, not 
merely of Englishmen, but of the whole human 
race. They successfully vindicated the supre¬ 
macy of the nation, and the sacred right of re¬ 
sistance to unconstitutional power. I'heir exam¬ 
ple has had a powerful influence in all civilised 
countries, and the form of polity that they es¬ 
tablished has been introduced into the United 
States, France, and varioUs other important states. 
Its influence in England has been beneficial 
beyond all that could have been reasonably anti¬ 
cipated ; and we are mainly indebted for by far • 
the larger part of our superior comforts and 
wealth, and for the distinguished place we oc¬ 
cupy among the nations of the earth, to the 
triumph of those free principles of government 
that were consolidated by the Revolution. From 
this period, English domestic history assumes a 
new aspect: the conflict of parties succeeds to 
that of principles. It is true that, for some time 
after the Revolution, speculative opinions re¬ 
specting the royal prerogative continued to vary; 
and the adherence of a considerable body to the 
cause of the exiled family, although generally 
passive, placed the state in constant danger: 
but the fundamental doctrines of the inviolability 
of the sovereign, the responsibility of ministers, 
and the supremacy of parliament, were never af¬ 
terwards practically contested. Force was aban¬ 
doned ; and government, maintained in ordinary 
times by influence, was controlled in crises of 
importance by public opinion. 

In the reign of William 111., England was in¬ 
volved, in a more serious manner than before, in 
the politics of the Continent, by becoming q 
party to the general coalition provoked by the 
ambition of Louis XIV. ; and the feelings of 
the English people, excited by that prince's per¬ 
secution of his Protestant subjects, coincided 
with the continental interests of the king, and 9 
made the war be vigorously prosecuted. Louis, 
on tlie other hand, gave support and countenance 
to tlie exiled family. The peace of Ryswick 
(1697) put a stop for a short pfiriod to these 
hostilities. 

In order to provide for his military expenditure, 
William 1(1. was forced to have recourse to ^e 
system of loans; and by so doing he engwed, 
to a great extent, the mercantile interest of the 
country in the su[^rt of the revolutionary esta- 
blishmenL That interest, though long powerful 
in England, may be said to have now come pro¬ 
minently forward, for the first time, as a distinct 
and powerful element in the state. Its increase 
during the 17th century, relatively to that of the 
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other classes, may be partly judged of by the 
fact, that London, which, in all probability, pos¬ 
sessed about £50,000 inhabitants at the end of 
reign of Elizabeth, had more than half a million 
in that of William; while there is reason to 
believe that the number of inhabitants of the 
whole country (almost five millions and a half in 
the latter reign) hod undergone but a slight aug¬ 
mentation. rhe Bank of England was founded 
in 1694. 

1 iostilities recommenced shortly after the ac- ; 
cession of A Ane, the surviving daughter of James 
II., in 1702, and continued until 1713, with a 
vast accession of glo^ to the British arms, di¬ 
rected by the Duke of Marlborough. 'I'he peace 
of Utrecht, by which they were concluded, was 
brought about by the return of the tory party 
to power. England obtained by it little except 
som^xtension of territory in North America, 
and Minorca and Gibraltar in Europe. The 
union with Scotland (1706) was the great domes¬ 
tic event of the reign. 

The accession of George I., Elector of Han¬ 
over, to the throne, according to the limitations 
contained in the Act of Settlement (1715), again 
threw power into the hands of the whigs, or party 
of the Revolution; andthe suppression of aScoten 
rebellion strengthened his authority. The Septen¬ 
nial Act, passed in the same year, extended the du¬ 
ration of parliament to seven years, at which term 
it has since remained fixed, 'i'heir power being 
confirmed by this enactment, the whigs main¬ 
tained the ascendancy to the end of the reign; and 
the tranquillity of the country was undisturbed, 

^ except by the excitement produced by the famous 
South Sea scheme (1721), and the violent though 
temporary mcrcantUe distress which followed. 
The peace of Western Pmrope was guaranteed by 
the alliance of the newUne of English sovereigns 
with France; first under the regency, and afler- 
wards under the peaceful administration of ('ar- 
dinal Fleiiry: a short war between Spain and 
Great Britain, in 1727, alone interrupted it. 

In that year George 1. dieil, and his son, 
George 11., ascended the throne. This event 
made no change in the politics of the govern¬ 
ment, the new king being equally with his 
father attached to Sir Robert Walpole, the most 
powerful minister the country has ever known, 
uiid also one of the ablest. For twelve years 
longer he continued to maintain peace; but 
public clamour, excited by his political enemies, 
drove him, in 1739, into hostilities w'ith Spain. 
This war was wholly of a commercial character, 
and had its origin in the desire of the British 
merchants to participate in the trade with those 
vast American provinces, which the policy of 
Spain kept closed against foreign commercial 
enterprise. It proved the ruin of Walpole, who 
was driven from power, in 1742, by a combination 
of seceding whigs, tories, and Jacobites. * About 
the same time the interests of the sovereign, as 
i elector of Hanover, involved the nation in war 
with France as well as Spain. In 1745, Charles 
Edward, grandson of the expelled James 11., 
landed in Scotland, and was immediately joined 
by the greater number of the Highland clans. 
At the outset he met with some extraordinary 
successes, and advanced at the head of a body 
of Highlanders as far south as Derby. But being 
Joinea by but few Englishmen, and having re¬ 
ceived no support irom France, he was obliged 
•to retreat to Iwotlaiui, where the battle of Oul- 
loden terminated bis iU-starred enterprise, and 
the lost civil war that has taken place in Great 
Britain. The measures that were adopted, in 
consequence of this outbreak, for .abolishing 
chmship iu the Highlands, and putting an end to 


hereditary jurisdictions in Scotland, were of great 
advantage to that part the kingdom. 

In 1748, this desultory war was closed by the 
peace of ,Aix la Chapelle. The combinations in 
which England hod engaged on the Continent had 
been in general unsucce^ul: nor were the terms 
of the peace particularly favourable to her inter¬ 
ests. But she may be said to have attained in it, 
what she has never since lost, a decided mariiime 
supremacy over all the other powers of Europe. 
She entered it as a competitor, and closed it as 
•mistress of the sea. 'Phenceforward she has 
fought to preserve, rather than extend, her naval 
dominion. 

At this period France was peculiarly anxious 
to recover her lost maritime power, in conse¬ 
quence of that desire for extended colonial con¬ 
quest which then swayed her councils, and seems, 
indeed, to have been the most active princiiile 
of European politics towards the middle of 
last century. Disputes in the E. Indies, and 
in N. America, together with the continental 
quarrels of Prussia and Austria, brought about 
the great contest which commenced in 1756, 
commonly called the Seven Years* War. For¬ 
tunately for England, the management of her 
affairs soon afterwards fell into the hands of one 
of those extraordinary men whose influence over 
their age, from their power of inspiring and 
directing enthusiasm/ is far greater than the 
highest talents, aided by the most powerful con¬ 
nections, hut destitute of this peculiar faculty, 
have ever ai'quired. Under the guidance of Pitt 
(Lord Chatham), her arms triumnhed in every 
quarter of the globe. George ll. died in the 
middle of this war (1760), and was succeeded by 
George HI. This prince, ill-educated, obsti¬ 
nate, and strongly imbued with anti-popular 
prejudices, withdrew his confidence from the 
ministry of his grandfather. Pitt, unable any 
Ibnger to carry his measures, retired from the 
cabinet. A new ministry succeeded; and a 
glorious war was terminated by an inglorious 
peace, which, however, secured to England the 
possession of Canada, and some other inferior 
acquisitions. 

The foreign dominions for which the seven 
years* war had been undertaken had now acquired 
an enormous extension, and were increa.sing ra¬ 
pidly in population and importance. Founded 
partly by commercial adventurers, partly by re¬ 
ligious and political refugees, the colonics of Eng¬ 
land on the main-land of America, exclusive of 
Canada, part of Louisiana, and Nova Scotia, ac¬ 
quired from the French, were divided into 1 i 

rovinccs or states, and had 2^ millions of inhabs. 

n the West Indies, England possessed Jamaica, 
then the most fertile and best cultivated of the 
W. Indian islands, and a number of smaller 
colonics. In Hindostan, Lord Clive had laid the 
Ibundation of our empire, by the acquisition of 
the important prov. of Bengal in 1757. Such 
was the extent of the realms, to the government 
of which George Ill. succeeded. 

The internal history of England, during the 
reigns of George 1. and II., evinces a gradual 
and steady increase of national prosperity, wit))- 
out rapid change. Little of the violent political 
and social emotions which had agitated the pre¬ 
ceding age, and were again to agitate the next, 
was then felt by the community. The Jacobite 
party wore gradually out, and was, in fact, nearly 
extinct in England before the Scottish outbreak 
of 1745. 'rhe Taws against dissenters, which still 
remained on the statute-book, were so modiAed 
by usage, that little political distinction regained 
in practice between them and members of the 
church. This period has been regaided by spme 
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writers, though probably on no sufficient grounds, 
as being, on the whole, the most favourable on 
record as respects the economical condition of the 
lower classes. Its beneficial influence, in this 
respect, was probably owing in part to the ex¬ 
traordinary circumstance or a long and steady 
continuance of productive years: — in 50 years, 
from 1715 to 1765, only five deficient harvests 
are said to have occurred; and the price of 
wheat was generally little more than half what 
it bad been in the middle of the 17th century. 
The population of the country increased only 
at a moderate rate, or from 5,300,(X)0 in 1720, 
to 6,400,000 in 1760; and the labouring classes 
consequently reaped the full benefit of this pros* 
peri ty in the shape of high wages. The poor-laws, 
as managed at that time, certainly contributed 
to prevent a more rapid augmentation. Moral 
and orderly habits, on the whole, characterised 
the period: the violence of earlier times had dis¬ 
appeared ; and the peculiar vices attending on 
great wealth and manufacturing industry had 
scarcely, as yet, begun to prevail. 

A novel order of things began with the accession 
of George 111. New moral and social impulses, 
arising at the same time with an extraordinary 
spread of wealth and industry, materially al¬ 
tered, in a few years, the character of the com¬ 
munity. The disputes respecting the expulsion of 
the demagogue Wilkes from parliament, though 
unimportant in themselves, were the precursors 
of great events : they, for the first time (at 
least since the commonwealth), brought into 
action a democratic party in the state, hostile 
to the old aristocratic legislature.^ I'his party 
siiread most widely and rapidly in the trans- 
Atlantic dominions of Great Britain. Exaspe¬ 
rated by attempts, on the part of the mother 
country, to impose on them a system of tax.ntion, 
and incited by tht' sympathy of a considerable* 
party in England, the thirteen provinces of 
N. America revolted in 1776, and openly pro¬ 
claimed their independence. Notwithstanding 
a gallant resistance, they would probably have 
been subdued, had not France, Spain, and 
Holland, espoused their quarrel. England was 
again involved in war with the chief conti¬ 
nental nations, and maintained, even against 
that formidable combination, her maritime su¬ 
premacy. But she was forced to relinquish her 
dominion over her revolted colonics, wnich the 
peace of 1783 raised to the dignity of an inde¬ 
pendent federal republic. In India, the arms of 
Great Britain continued to make a sure and 
gradual progress. 

The close of the American war was followed 
ministerial changes of unusual importance. A 
coalition was formed between Lord North, 
the unpopular minister, who had conducted 
the war, and Charles James Fox, who had been 
its most violent opponent, which embraced 
most of those great family interests that had, 
for a series of years, predominated in parlia¬ 
ment. The king disliked, however, the coalition 
ministry; and an attempt to invade hia preroga¬ 
tive, by a bill which threatened to transfer the 
government of India, in some measure, to parlia¬ 
ment, afforded a pretext for its dismissal. Wil¬ 
liam Pitt, younger son of the Earl of Chatham, 
was then called to the direction of aflkirs, at the 
early age of 24. He had to contend at the outset 
with hostile majority in the H. of C., but the 
country, in which the coalition was exceedingly 
unpopu^r, was decidedly in his favour; and this 
and the declared support of the court enabled 
him to dissolve parliament, and to secure a great 
majority in the new 11. of C. Pitt now became 
the most powerful minister who bad swayed the 


cabinet since Walpole. He called to his assist¬ 
ance new interests, and a new school of politi¬ 
cians ; the members of the old oligarchy either 
came £padually into his views, or continued 
in permanent opposition. The country con¬ 
tinued in the eqjoyment of peace, and in a state 
of great prosperity, during the first 10 years of 
his administration. But, in 1793, it was involved 
in war with France, then in the crisis of a 
tremendous revolution. 

Between 1750 and 1770, the great system of 
canals, which now intersects the whole of Eng¬ 
land, was commenced, and carried a considerable 
way towards completion. In 1767, the first great 
step was made in .the manufacture of cotton by 
the invention of Hargreave*s spinning jenny. 
Watt’s first patent for improvements in the steam- 
engine was taken out in 1769; which is also the 
^te of Arkwright’s patent. These great steps 
ir practical industry, taking place about the same 
time, may be regarded at once as causes and ef¬ 
fects of the sudden spread of commercial acti¬ 
vity. At the accession of George 111., the exports 
of England amounted to about 15,000,000/.; 
at the breaking out of the revolutionary war, to 
25,000,(XX)/. During the same period, the na¬ 
tional debt had more than doubled, chiefly in 
consequence of tlic heavy expense of the Ame¬ 
rican war. • 

The events of the three ai^ twenty years, be¬ 
tween the commencement of the revolutionary 
war and its final conclusion in 1815, are far too 
varied and manifold to be more than alluded to 
in this brief summary. It was divided into two ^ 
periodsby the peace of Amiens (1800 to 1803). In * 
the first of these, the British navy obtained the 
undisputed sovereignty of the seas ; and most of 
the rcmaininfi^ colonies o^ France and Holland 
fell into our hands. But our military operations 
on the Continent, and the combinations which wc 
formed, in conjunction with the great European 
powers, in opposition to the French, wore almost 
uniformly unfortunate. Pitt, suffering from the 
ill success of his measures, and determined not 
to make overtures to France, retired from office i 
his place w'as supplied by a ministry which was 
broken up by the renewal of hostilities, in 1803, 
and he returned once more to power. The last 
great act of his first ministry w'us the union 
with Ireland; a measure long contemplated, 
but hastened by the unfortunate insurrection 
that broke out in that country in 1798. The 
union abolished the separate legislature of Ire¬ 
land; and introduced ](X) new members for 
Ireland into the In.perial H. of C., and the 
representative peers of Ireland into the H. of 
Lords. 

The renewed war was but little successful at 
the outset, except that the fleets of Spain and 
France were totally destroyed by Nelson, at 
Trafalgar. Pitt died in 1806, after the last of 
the great continental confederacies had been ^ 
dissolved by the battle of AustcrlUz. But, 
shortly afterwards, affhirs took a favourable turn. 
Napoleon, whose ambition was as boundless as 
his genius was transcendent, having prevailed 
on the Bourbon princes of Spain to abdicate 
the crown, resolved to place his brother Joseph 
on the Spanish throne. But in doing this, he 
provoked a resistance that could hardly have 
been anticipated. Though the abdicated princes 
were the merest imbeciles, and their government 
a tissue of abuses, the Spaniards took arms in 
defence of their rights, and of the independence 
of the nation thus wantonly violatra. The 
English fanned the flame that had thus been 
excited; and threw supplies of mon^ and an]^ 
munition and powerful armies into l^ain. At 
5 F 
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first these had but little success: but no sooner career of discover and improvement in ma- 
had their command been entrusted to the Duke chinery and manufectures, which, having begun 
(then General Wellesley) of Wellington, than previously to the war, continued to gain new 
the whole aspect of aflbirs was changed. Pos- strength ^roughout tlie whole contest, 
sessing in an almost unprecedented degree all The reign of George HI., the longest in our 
those qualities that go to form a consummate annals, ended in 1820. For several years before 
commander, the duke successively baffled and hisdeath, he had laboured under mental alienation, 
defeated all the French generals tliat were op> the royal authority being exercised by his son, 
posed to him; and finally expelled the French with the title of prince regent. During the 10 
from the Peninsula. years of the reign of George IV., perhaps the 

Meanwhile the colossal power of Napoleon, most selfish and sensual oroiir monarchs, the 
which had so long triumphed over every com- peace of Europe, in as far as Great Britain was 
bination formed for its overthrow, was irre- concerned, was interrupted only by the short 
trievably broken by the frosts and snows of hostilities of 1827 against the Turks, in behalf 
Russia. The invasion of France by the allies of the insurgent Greeks. At home, the country 
in 1814» was followed by Napoleon’s abdication; was agitated by the unsuccessful effort made by 
and his short reign after his return from Elba the king, to procure a divorce from bis wife, 
was terminated by the battle of Waterloo, which Caroline of Brunswick, and by a continued 
raised the glory of the English arms and of the 9 truggle between the two great whig and tory 
English general to the highest pinnacle. parties, taking the terms in their widest accept- 

The treaty of Vienna restored, in as far as ation. But the progress of the country—the 
the altered circumstances of the world would vast increase of manufactures and commerce, 
permit, Europe to its state previously to the and consequently of the town population, since 
breaking out of the French Revolution. Ex- the commencement of the French war, in 1793,— 
cept the important advantage of being secured had greatly strengthened the whig, or popular 
against the danger of attack by a too formid- party. Civil disabilities of all kinds were loudly 
able neighbour, England gained little by the objected to; the abuses incident to the nomina- 
war. She restored Java, and most of the foreign tion, or, as it was called, rotten borough system, 
colonial possessions that had fallen into her were denounced; and a demand for a remodel- 
hands during its progress, retaining only Malta, ling of the elective system and of the H. of (\ 
the protectorate of the Ionian Islands, the Cape was raised, which, being sujiportcd by the great 
of Good Hope, Demerara, Trinidad, and some bulk of the town poji., and being, also, in 
other places in the West Indies. In India, itself just and reasonable, could not be long 
thq conquest of Mysore in 1799, and success- resisted. In 1828, the Test Act, which, though 
ful wars with the Maharattas, left her mis- obsolete in fact, still imposed nominal dis¬ 
tress of the whole peninsula of Hindostan, abilities on Protestant dissenters, was repealed; 
either in direct sovereignty, or as protector of and in 1829, the barriers which had so long ex- 
the native princes. eludcd.Roiq. Catholics from the legislature were 

The sacrifices made by the British nation removed. These changes, by increasing the 
during this protracted struggle were on the popular influence, paved the way for that great 
most gigantic scale. During its latter years the change in the constitution of the II. of G which 
public revenue amounted to nearly 60,000,000/. will long distinguish the reign of William IV. 
a year, and nearly 500,000 men were employed An outline of the Reform Act, and an estimate 
in the national service by sea and land: and of the alterations which it introduced into the 
in addition to the sums raised by taxation, above character of the legislature, are given under the 
600,000,000/. were added to the national debt head ** Constitution.’* I'he emanciiiation of 
during the course of the contest. Still, however, slaves throughout the British dominions, and the 
the whole period, from 1803 to 1815,'W'as one of introduction of the new system for the adinini- 
great and rapidly increasing national prosperity, stration of the Poor-laws, are the only other 
Butthetruth is, as\fe have elsewhere endeavoured measures of importance in this reign, which 
to show, that this prosperity is in iiart to be os* terminated on the 20th of June, 1837; when the 
cribed to that very increase of our burdens which I'rincess Victoria, daughter of the Duke of Kent, 
the war occasioned: and the rest is to be mainly and grand-daughter of George Ill., succeeded to 
accounted for by the influence of that wonderful the crown. 

Tablb, showing the Commencement, Length, and Termination of the Reigns of the various Kings and Queens of 
England, since the Conquest, with the Datetheir respective Bhrth, and their Ages. 

IWan. began. Reigns ended. & I Helgm ended. 
































ENKHUTSEN. 

ENKHUYSEN, or ENKHUIZEN, a lea-porttown 
of Holland, prov. N. Holland, cap. cant., on a small 
peninsula in the Zuyder-Zee, 27 m. N.E. Amsterdam. 
Pop. 7,000. It is fortified on the land side, and- has 
a harbour formerly much frequented by trading ves¬ 
sels, but which is now nearly useless, fk'om having 
been filled up with sand. The town contains several 
churches, a fine town-hall, and a large cannon-foundry; 
and, by means of a canal, it still commands a considerable 
trade, particularly in salt-fish. During the 16th and 17th 
centuries, the herring fisheries employed many of the in¬ 
habitants, whose number at that time amounted to 12,000. 
Enkhuysen was founded ill 1200; in 1.514 it was all but 
destroyed by an inundation. ( Gautier, ^c,) 

ENNIS, an inland town and pari. bor. of Ireland, co. 
Clare, of which it is the cap.; prov. Munster, on the 
Fergus, which is here crossed by three bridges, 20 m. 
N.W. Limerick. Pop., in 1821, 6,701; in 1831, 7,711: 
but the new pari, bor., which includes an area of 469 
acres, had in 1831 a pop. of U,727. Catholics are to Pro¬ 
testants in the proportion of about 5 to 1. It is meanly 
and irregularly built, and most part of the houses in the j 
suburbs are mere cabins. In fact, of 1,890 houses in the | 
bor. no fewer than 826 are thatched: the streets are only 
partially paved and lighted. The public buildings are 
the parish church, an extensive U. Cath. chapel, used as 
the cathedral for the diocese of Kiilaloe, 2 convents, 
meeting-houses for Independents and Methodists, a 
school on the foundation of Erasmus Smith, a Catholic 
college, a national school, the county court-house, 
gaol, infirmary, fever hospital, a house of industry, and ! 
a barrack. The constabulary and the revenue police i 
have stations here. Races are held annually in the 
neighbourhood. Under the charter of James I. of 1612,; 
the corporation consists of a provost and 12 firce bur- 

esses. This body returned 2 mems. for the bor. to the 

rish 11. of C. down to the Union ; and it subse¬ 
quently returned 1 mem. to the Imp. II. of C. till the | 
Rerorm Act, when the limits of the bor. were enlarged, 
as already stated, and the 10/. freeholders admitted to 
the franchise. Registered electors, in 1838-39, 298. 
Since this change in the mode of election, the corpo¬ 
ration has 'been virtually extinct. The assises for the 
no. arc held here; as are general sessions iu Jan., 
April, and Oct., petty sessions on Fridays, and a manor 
court in thi' suburb of Clonro;id occasionally for pleas 
to the amount of 10/. The co. ]irison, built on the 
radiating plan, contains 73 cells, and 12 other prison 
rooms. Tne average number of prisoners, in 1837, wiis 
143; the number of convictions 160, none of which were 
capital. Thcr<‘ are no manufactures, but there is a dls- 
< .llery near tl>c town, and a considerable trade in agri¬ 
cultural produce, most part of which is conveyed down 
the river by lighters to ('lare, 2 m. distant, where 
the river becomes navigable, and is thence shipped 
for England and other parts. Tlie value of the exports 
in 1836 Hinoiintod to 16,617/. Markets are held on Tues¬ 
days aud Siiturdays, and fairs on 9th April, 9th May, 
Ist Aug., 3d Sept., 11th Oct., and 3d Dec. Post- 
ofilce revenue in 18:10, 826/.; In 1836,1,032/. Branches 
of the Agricultural, Provincial, and National banks 
were opened in 1834.35-36. iSoundary Report; Rail¬ 
way Rep,; Statist. Survey.) 

ENmSCORTHY, a driving inland town of Ireland, 
CO. Wexford, prov. Leinster, on the Slaney, 13 m. 
N.N.W. Wexford. Pop., In 1821, 8,587 ; in 1831, 6,985. 
It is romantically situated on the declivities of steep 
hills on each side the river, that is here crossed by 
a bridge: it is navigable by large barges, to facilitate 
the loiuiing and unloading or which extensive quays have 
been constructed. It is well built. The public build¬ 
ings are the parish church, R. Cath. chimel, convent, 
meeting-houses for Quakers and Methodists, a largo 
school, almshouses, a fever hospital and dispensa^, a 
market-house, and a court-house: the ancient castle is I 
still standing. The corporation, under a charter of j 
James I., in 1611, consists of a portreeve, 12 burgesses, 
and a commonalty: it sent 2 mems. to the Irish H. of! 
C. till the Union, when it was disfranchised. General 
sessions are held at Easter and Michaelmas, and petty 
sessions on Thursdays. The town is a constabulary j 
station. There Is here an earthenware manu&ctory, j 
tan-yards, breweries, a rope-walk, flour-mills, and a 
dlstflleiy. Duty was paid in 1836 on 73,896 bushels of 
malt, and 14,777 gallons of whisky. A brisk trade Is 
kept up with Wexford by the river. Markets on 
Thnrs&ys and Saturdays; fairs on 20th Jan., 2l8t Feb., 
21st March, 25th April, 10th May, 7th June, 8th July, 
26th Aug., 19th Sept., 10th Oct., I8th Nov., and 2lBt 
Dec. Post-office revenue in 1830, 839/.; in 1836, 1,096/. 
Branches of the Agricultural and National banks were 
opened in 1835. 

Eaiiscorthy owes its origin to the castle, still in good 
presliTatloa, built here by Raymond le Gros, who 
married a sitter of Strongbow. In 1649 It was taken by | 
Cromwell. On Che 28th of May, 1798, it fell, after a 
sanguinary conflict, Into the hands of tiie rebels. The j 
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latter afterwards estsiblfshed their head-quarters on 
Vinegar Hill, which commands the town. Here they 
were attacked, and driven from their position wftn 
great loss by the royal ftnrees under Lord Lake on the 
2l8t of June, 1798. (Stai. Surv.; Railway Rep, ; Plow- 
den's Ireland, 11.456—479.8vo. ed.) 

ENNISKILLEN, an inland town and pari, bor. ol 
Ireland, co. Fermanagh, of whlcR it Is the cap., prov. 
Ulster, heautlAilIy situated on an island on the liver or 
strait connecting the two principal divisions of*LoDgh 
Erne, 85 m. N.N.W. Dublin. I^p. in 1831, 6,116; but 
the limits of the pari, bor., as fixed by the Boundary 
Act, extend beyond the Island, embracing in all an area 
of 156 acres, and a pop., In 1831, of 6,796. It has suburbs 
on its E. and W. sides, on the mainland, with which it 
communicates by 2 handsome bridges: it consists princi¬ 
pally of a main street, and is pretty well built. ** It nas in¬ 
creased much of late years, and is still enlarging rapidly, 
and Improving. Thereis an excellent market, and com 
I in considerable quantities Is sold here. House-rent is 
exceedingly high, much more so even than in Dublin, 
particularly in the lower class of houses in the main 
street; some of which, that in ordinary situations in 
other towns, would not bring more than 4/. or 5/., are 
here let at from 11 / to 12 /., or guineas, a year.** 
{Boundary Report.) Under a charter of James 1. 
in 1613, the corporation consists of a provost, 14 bur¬ 
gesses, and a commonalty. It sent 2 mems. to tho Irish 
H. of C., and since the Union has sent 1 mem. to the 
Imperial H. of C. Registered electors in 1838-39, 242. 
A bor. court is held on Thursday for the recovery of 
small sums. 'J'he co. assizes are lield here, as are the 
general and petty sesbioBS. The public buildings 
are the parish church, a R. Cath. chapel, meettng- 
houscB for Presbyterians aud Methodists, an infirmary, 
with a dispensary, a linen hall, barracks, and Jiho co. 
court-house and prison. The prison, on tho radiat¬ 
ing plan, has 86 single cclls^and 10 other rooms for 

S lsoners, their average number in 1837 being 111 : 

e convictions in the same year were 265, of which 2 
were capital. Leather is manufactured to a small 
extent, and there are 2 distilleries and a brewery: duty 
was paid in 1836 on 33,268 gall, of whisky, and 4,214 
bush, of malt grain. The trade consists In timber, coaT, 
and slate, brought by water from Beleek, having been 
previously lairried there from Ballyshannon by land. 

, Markets are held on Tuesdays and Thursdays, fairs on 
I the 10th of every month, except March, May, and Aug. 

I Post-office revenue, in 1830, 898/.; in 1836, 1.6971. A 
branch of the provincial bank was opened in 1831, and 
branches of the Agricultural and Ulster banks in 1836. 
Three newspapers are published in the town. 

Mr. Inglis speaks in the most favourable terms of the 
beauty of the country round Epnisklllen, and of the 
town itself. “ 1 found it one of the must respectable 
towns I had seen in Ireland; and its population by for 
the most respectable-looking that I had anywhere yet 
seen. It abounds in respectable shops; and 1 never saw 
shops better filled than they were on the market day. 

1 understand that many of the tradespeople are wealthy, 
and that the retail trade is brisk and profitable. The 
town stands almost wholly on 4he estate of Lord Ennis, 
klllen.** (Jnglis's Ireland^ ii. 152.) The corporation 
revenue, derived principally from tolls, amounts to 
about 600/. a year. 

From its position, the possession of Enniskillen has 
always been of importance in Irish contests. It dis¬ 
tinguished itself during the war of 1689, by its attach¬ 
ment to the liberal 'Ide, and by its resisting and defeat¬ 
ing a superior force sent to reduce it by James II. Part 
of tho brave defenders of Enniskillen were subsequently 
formed into a rtoiment of cavalry, which still retains 
the name of the Enniskillen dragoons. 

BNNS, or ENS, atown of Upper Austria, circ. Traun, 
on the Knns, near its junction with the Danube, 10 m. S. 
£. Lins. Pop. 3,418. I'he town, which is placed upon 
a steep hill, is well built, and contains a lofty tower 
erected by the Emperor Maximilian. The expense m 
building the bid walls of Enns was defrayed by a part of 
the ransom of Richard I. of England. Enns possesses 
some Uneu, steel, and hardware manufactories, and brew¬ 
eries. It Is supposed to stand upoi^or near the site of 
the an. Lauriacum^ where a persecution of the Chris¬ 
tians took place under Galerius In *304. Many Roman 
antiquities nave been found in its vicinity. 

ENOS (an. JEnosh a marit. town of Turkey In 
Europe, sanjiac of GaiUpoli, at the extremity of a long, 
low, narrow tongue of land forming the S. Mundary of 
the Gulf of Enos, 36 m. N.W. Gallipoli, lat. 40^ 4P luy* 
N., long. 260 44 ^* b. Pop. 7 , 000 . ? Being situated 

near the mouth of the Maritza, it Is, in fact, the sea-port 
of Adrlanople, and Is very advantageously situated for 
commerce; but ** owing to the blind and stupid Indif¬ 
ference of the Turks, a sand-bank, which increases every 
year, has been allowed Co form at the entrance to the 
port. The consequence Is, that the town stands in 
, pools and swamps .of water whidi not only produce 
3 r 2 
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peitUentia) feren that extend to Adriancmle, but are the 
greateit impedimentt to trade. Formerly, large vesieU 
used to enter the port; but now even the imall craft 
from Smyrna are obliged to unload outside the bank. 
(Mieppers Journey across the Balkhans, i. 2S3.) The 
Mairaa is navigable up to Adriauople in winter and 
spring for vessels of considerable burden, but in summer 
tne sea craft only ascend ar far os Dcmotlca. {See 
Aobianoplb.) 

ENTRE DOUIK) £ MINHO, a prOT. of Portugal, 
which see. 

EPERIES, a fortifled town of Upper Hungary, co. 
Saros, of which it is the cap., on the Turcsa, an affluent 
of the Thoisii, and near the Carpathians, 140 tn. N.K* 
Pesth; lat. 480 68' 4.y' N., long. 2lo I.V49" E. Pop.,wlth 
Its suburbs, 7,066. It is one of the best built towns in 


college, episcopal library, and a filace of resort for the 
religious termed Calvary.” It is the residence of a bi¬ 
shop of the United Greek church, and the seat of the 
board of government for Hungary on this side the 
Thelss. Its inhab. ti]anufacture linen fabrics, fur which 
this town is noted, woollen and hempen cloths, earthen¬ 
ware, and beer; and have a considerable trade in wine, 
com, and cattle. Eperics is surrounded with gardens, 
and a groat deal of flax is raised in its vicinity. The 
towp is ill Buppliotl with water fur drinking; near it 
are some warm chalybeate springs used as baths; and 
at no great distance is the royal salt mine of Soov&r. 
iOester. Nai. Encycl .; Berghaw.) 

EPERNAY (an. Aqrue Perennet)^ a town of France, 
d4p. Marne, cap. arrond., near the Marne, which is here 
crossed by a handsome stone bridge of 7 arclics, 20 m. 
W.N.W. Chalons. Pop. (1836) 6,444. It was for¬ 
merly d place of some strength ; but its walls and ditch 
are now fallen into a state of decay. Though irregular, 
it is neat and well built. ‘ In one of its open spaces is a 
handsome new church, of the Doric order. Eiiernay 
has a theatre, a communal college, and a public library, 
containing 10,000 vols.; and is the seat of a sub-pre¬ 
fecture and of tribunals of primary jurisdiction and coin- 
inerce. But the grand distinction of Epernay consists 
in Its being the principal entrepht for tlio wines of 
Champagne, the best of which are produced in its im¬ 
mediate vicinity. Its celebrated wine vaults are exca¬ 
vated in the chalk rock on which the town is built. 
They arc admirably fitted for the stowage and improve¬ 
ment of the wine, are of vast extent, and as solid a^ if 
they wero supported by arches. The wines are classed 
par treiUeSt tnat is, par crus, or growths. Few travellers 
may without visiting those vaults. 


par treiUeSt that is, par cros, or growths. Few travellers 
pus through Epernay without visiting those vaults. 
This, however. Is not always free from danger, es- 
^lally with newly botlJod wine, in the moiith.s of 
June aud August, when the vine is in blossom, and 
when the grape begins to ripen. At such periods the 
bottles frequently explode with great violence; and 
fatal accidents have in consequence hnpiiened to work¬ 
men mmI visiters, who have neglected to use the pre¬ 
caution of covering themselves with iron masks pro¬ 
vided for the purpose. 

Epernay hu sustained several sieges, especially that 
in which It wu taken by Henry IV. in 1692. Previously 
to that period it had been burnt by Francis I., to prevent 
its fadling into the Iwnds of Charles V. (Hugo. art. 
Marne sHict. Giograph , i^c.; UffUial Tables. 1837.) 

EPHESUS, an ancient and now ruined city of Asia 
Minor, called by Pliny the light of Asia—^lmnen Asite 
(Hist* Nat. lib. v. ^ 29.), and famous alike in sacred and 
profkne history, on the S. side of the Cayster, near its 
embouchure on the W. coast of Ionia, and near the 
modem village of Aisaluck, 88 m. S. S. E. Smyrna. 
The epoch m its foundation is very remote, being as¬ 
cribed by some to the Amazons; but it subsequently 
received a colony of Ionian Greeks under Andrnclus, 
the sonofCodruBj and tlioncufoith occupied adlstin- 
j^hed place among the twelve confederated Ionian cities 
of Asia Minor. From the remotut period, Ephesus was 
celebr^d for a temple of Diana, hence called the Ephe¬ 
sian goddess, in its immediate vicinity ; and on lieing 
besieged by Croesus, the inhab. made an offering of their 
city to Diana, uniting it to her temple by a rope 7 stadia 
(7-6thi m.) In len^h. ( Herod, lib. 1. ^ 26.) Subsequently 
to period the original city was gradually abandoned, 
and a new one grew up round the temple; but its situ¬ 
ation was again change, esiiecially by the interfierenco of 
Lydmachus, who Is said to have compelled a portion of 
the inhab. to resort to a new town he had built on higher 
ground. Ephesus, Miletus, and the other Ionian cities, 
were early distinguished by their commerce, and be¬ 
came among the greatest emporiums of the ancient world. 
Tiie wealth they had thus accumulated enabled the 


lonians to erect at their 
A»ii, FUd. lib. xxxvi. S 3 


pense (faeium a totd 
le temple in honour of 


Diana, In which was placed her linagjB In ivoro, said to 
liatelieai sent down tram heaven by Jupiter, oat which 


was realW the work of an artist named Caiiitia. (Phit, 
lib. xix, 94 .) This sacred ediiice, accounted one oi tl:c 
finest structures of Its time, escaped that destruction in 
which all the other Grc*ek temples of Asia Minor were 
involved througli the impotent fury of Xerxes, after his 
expulsion from Greece. But it sonu after fell a sacriflec 
to the insane rage for notoriety of an obscure individual 
of the name of Herostratus, wlio, toperiietuate his me¬ 
mory, set fire to the temple I ( Fal. Mae. lib. viil. 114.)« 
This event is said to have occurretl on the uiglit in wliieh 
Alexander the Groat was born. ( Cicero de Nat. Deoruui. 
lib. ii. § 27 .) At a subsequent period, Alexander pffered 
to rebuild the temple, provided he were allowed to inscribe 
his name on the front; but this was declined by the 
Ephesians, who, principally at their own cost, but partly, 
also, by the voluntary contributions of others, raised a 
new temple to the goddess far transcending its prede¬ 
cessor, aud such as entitled it to be ranked among the 
seven wonders of the world. To lessen the risk of in¬ 
jury from earthquakes, it was built on the margin of a 
marsii, its foundations costing an immense expense. It 
was 425 ft. in length, 220 do. in ureadth, and adorned by 
127 columns of the Ionic order, each 60 ft. in height. 
(PUn. Hist. Nat. lib. xxxvi. ^14.) The altar was the work 
of Praxiteles; the famous sculptor Scopas also contri¬ 
buted to the embellishment oi tlie fane, which, among 
other chefs-d'ceuvre of art, could boast of a noble picture 
of Alexander the (.ireat, by Apellfs, a native of the city. 
An extensive sanctuary whs attached to the temple ; but 
this privilege was annulled by Tiberius, on account of the 
abuses to which it li>d. 

The worship of Diana was Intrusted to the care of a 
number of priests (Estiatores and Essenes). and a select 
band of virgin priestesses; and to prevent the chance of 
any breach of that chastity so dear to the goddess, the 
former were emasculated. (Strabo, lib. xiv. p.641.) A 
great festival in honour of Diana was annually celebrated 
at Ephesus, under the presidency of Asiarehs. or de¬ 
puties sent by the different Ionian cities, wlilch was re¬ 
sorted to not only by crowds of visiters from ail parts of 
Ionia, but also from all parts of Grcixre anti Magna 
Grecia, or S. Italy. Games were then celebrated with 
extraordinary magnificence ; and tlie city was crowded 
with the votaries of plcusure mid traffic, as well as of 
religion. 

Owing to the gradual filling up of the harbour by the 
deposits bruuglit down by the river, tiie commerce oi the 
city was laid under considerable difficulties; but every unc 
knows that, though it had undergone many vicissitudes, 
it had lost notliing of its ancit^nt fame and celebrity when it 
was visited by St. Paul. Although, however, the cry then 
was, ” Great is Diana of the Ephesians i” (Acts, xix. 
28. 34.) her worship was doomed speedily to decline. 
St. Paul resided here for 3 years ; and founded a cimrch 
that Ivecame, as it were, tlie metropolis of Asia. (Acts, 
XX. 31.) Among his other enormities, Nero is said to 
have dosuollcd the temple of Diana of several of its 
sacred ofleriugs, and of a large amriunt of treasure. But 
it recovered, in some degree, from this attack; and con¬ 
tinued to attract some portion of its imclent veuerntion, 
till It was finally burned by the Goths in the reign of 
Gallionus. Besides Apelles, his great rival Parrhasius, 
Heraclitus the philosopher, Hipponax the poet, Arte- 
midorus the geographer, Ac. were natives of Ephesus ; 
but its inhab. were distinguished more by their volup¬ 
tuousness, refinement, and traffic, than by their taste for 
learning or philosophy. They are also said to have been 
addicted to sorcery, and such like arts. What were 
called the Ephesian letters, appear to have been magicM 
symbols inscribed on the crown, girdle, and feet of the 
statue of Diana, In the great temple; and it was be- 
Ueveil that whoever pronounced them, had forthwith all 
that ho desired 1 (Gibbon, cap. 10.; Dictionnaire de 
Trevoux. art. Ephise.) 

The walls, which may be still traced, embrace, accord¬ 
ing to Pococke, a circuit of about 4 m. Besides its temple, 
Ephesus had many noble buildings, among which may still 
bo traced the ruins of a circus, a theatre, gymnasium, 
Ac.; but the ravages of earthquakes and other cou- 
vulsiona of nalure, have completed the ruin of this once 
fiimous city; and her ancient magnificence is indicated by 
the extent, rather than the preservation of, her remains. 
The ancient aqueduct, of which a portion stUl exists, 
is ascribed to the Greek emperors. Her ** candlestick 
has been removed out of nis place.” (Rev. li. 5.) 
In 1764, when Ephesus was visited by Dr. Chandler, 
** its population consisted of a few Greek peasants, living 
in extreme wretchedness, dependence, aD4 insensibility; 
the representatives of an fllustrlous people, and in¬ 
habiting the wreck of their greatness; some the sub- 
stracture of the glorious edifleps which they raised; 
some beneath the vaults of the stadium, once the 
crowded scene of their diversions; and some in the 

• The Grand Connell of Ionia endoavonsed to dlsappt^t tho 
inoendlarjr, hj pasBlng a deeiee that hit name should not be men- 
tieiMd. (Ami. Noef. iUac.Ub.ll.Bec.6.) Batik was dlvul^lv 
Cho historian Theo^pua. (Val. Mae. eHenpra.) 
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abrupt precipice, in the sepulclires which received thetr 
BHhek. * * * Such are the profent citizens of Ephe¬ 
sus, and such is the condition to which that renowned 
city has bnen Rradually reduced. It was a ruinous 
place when the Emperor Justinian filled Constantinople 
with its statues, and raised the church of St. Sophia on 
its columns. Since then it has been almost quite ex¬ 
hausted. Its streets are obscured, and overgrown. 
A herd of goats was driven to it for shelter iVom the 
sun at noon ; and a noisy flight of crows firom the quar¬ 
ries qeemed to insult its silenre. We heard the par¬ 
tridge call in the area of the theatre and of the stadium. 
The glorious pomp of its heathen worship is no longer 
remembered; and Christianity, which was there nursed 
by apostles, and fostered by general councils, until 
it increased to fulness of stature, barely lingers on in an 
existence hardly visible.** {Tour in Atia Minors p. lAQ. 
4toed.; see also the Antiquities qf Ionia by the Ditet- 
tante Society^ where plates and measurements are given 
of the principal extant ruins ; Toumefort^ il. 613—623.; 
Ancient Universal History, vii. 4i6. 8 vo. ed.; Cramer*s 
Asia Minor, i. 3^, icc.) 

EFIN.AL, a town of France, d^n. Vosges, of which 
it is the cap., on both lianks of the Moselle, 36 m. S.S.E. 
Nancy, 66 m. N.N.E. BesanQon, and 21)3 ni. E.S.E. 
Paris ; iat. 46° 10* 68 " N., long. 6 '^ 27' lii" E. l*op. 
(lH3(i) 8,742. It was formerly fortltled with ramparts, 
and defended by a castle; but of these, only the ruins of 
the latter now remain. It is tolerably well built, and 
tiumgh ill paved, is clean: it lias quays and fine pro¬ 
menades along the river. Thu principal public build- 
iiigM are the barracks, hotel of the prefecture, 2 hos¬ 
pitals, the churcii, tlieatre, public library with 17,0t)U 
vols., and a museum of paintings and antiqiiilies. 
Epiiial is the scat of a tribunal of iirimary jurisuU'tion, 
a chamber of manufactures, and a conuuutial college. 
It has a society of emulation, schools of linear design and 
music, and a gratuitous course ot midwifery; manufac¬ 
tures of embroidery and lace, linens, stockings, pottery, 
pafier,and oil; and sonic trade in corn, cattle, iron, deals, 
and other timber. It is said to have been foiindivl in 
the lOih century; in 1466, it came intti the possession of 
.Tohn, Duke of Lorraine, who granti'd it many privi¬ 
leges ; in 1670 it was taken by the French, (ffugo, art. 
f'oset’S ; Dn't. (ieog., be .) 

KUEKLl Sec IIekaclea. 

EHFliK'I’H, a fortiliod town In a nearly isolatiHl 
portion of the Prussian dotniniim, prov. Saxonv, for¬ 
merly a free imperial city, and now the cai). oi^ a reg. 
and circ. of same name, on the tJern, a tributary ol 
the IJnstrutt, about midway between Ciotha and Wei¬ 
mar; lut 50^' 58» 4.V» N.. long, ll® 2' 26" 15. Pop. (lH:t«X 
24,308. Derghaus says that it is “ tolerably well built, 
and has broad streets, and large squares ; ** whereas the 
Enryc. tics Gc7is riu Monde says, tliat it .is very irregu¬ 
larly laid out, and has no street or square worthy of 
notice, except tlie market-place, with a small obelisk, 
erected in honour of one of tiie last electors of Mayence, 
and the Gradenplatx, leading to the cathedral. This 
building, originally a fine Gothic structure, has been 
seriously iiijured hy the hostile attacks to which the town 
has been ex nosed ; hut considerable sums have recently 
been exfMmtied on its repair: in its tower is a bell 101 In. 
thick, 10 ft. high, about 32 ft. in cirumference, and wm^h- 
ing 276 cwt. There are 14 other churches an Ursulinc 
convent, to which a girl’s school is attached: theAu- 

f pintine convent, in which I.iither passeil several years of 
lis life, is now converted into an orphan asylum ; but 
the apartment of the Hoiortrinr is preserved ns nearly as 
possible in its original condition, and contains his Plble, 
portrait, and .other relics. The town has another orphan 
asylum, with institutions for the blind; the deaf and 
dumb ; a school for poor children, and a house of cor- I 
rectiun. Its university, tounded In 1302, and suppressed 
in 1H16, has been replaced by gymnasiums for Catholics 
and Protestants; it has, besides, a teachers* seminary, an 
aciulemy of sciences, with a library; and a botanic garden 
with a library of 40,000 vols., which formerly belonged 
to the uiiivers'ity. 7 'here are also schools for drawing, 
mathematics, architecture, commerce, and midwifery; 
several scientific and literary associations, and cabinets 
of natural history, medals, other objects of the arts, &c. 
The Pharmaceiiic Institute was abolished in 1828. Er- 
fnrth is a fortress of the second class, and important 
from its position on the high road between Frankfort 
and Leipzic. In addition to its outer ramparts and 
dit 4 ‘hes, It is defended hy the fort of Petersberg, built on 
a hill in its interior, and that of Cyriaksberg without its 
walls, on a height about 800 ft. fn elevation. It has a 
garrison of 4,<!U0 men. In the time of Charlemagne, 
Krfurth was one of the chief commercial cities of Ger¬ 
manic and so late as the end of the 16th century, it is said 
to hme liad as many as . 68,000 inhab. The business of 
Mbopmaking is extensively carried on, and il has manufac¬ 
tures of woollen and cfltton clotlis, silk ribands and otlier 
fabrics, vermicelli, pearl-barley, liqueurs, vineur, and 
leather ; some breweries, &c. It is the seat of a local 
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government for its reg. and circle, a board of taxation 
council and tribunal for the town and circle, but not of a 
judicial court for Its distr. or reg. It first formed part of 
the Prussian dom. in 1803; from 1807 to 1813 it was oc¬ 
cupied by the French, and in 1808 a memorable inter- 
view took place In it b^ireen Napoleon and Alexander, 
Emperor of Russia. W was restored to Prussia in 
1814. (fferghaus, Al{g. Lander, Murray^s Hand 
Book.) 

ERIE (LAKE), one of the five great lakes of N. Ame¬ 
rica, between Canada and the U. States, included in the 
middle portion of the basin of the St. Lawrence. It lies 
between lat. 41<^ 22 ' and 42^ 62' N., and long. 790 and 
86 ° having N. tlie fertile peninsula of Upper Ca¬ 
nada, and S. and E. the states of Ohio, Pennsyl¬ 
vania, and New York. Its shape is elliptical; length 
S.W. to N. E. about 265 m.; oreadth vaiying firom 
10m. to about 63 m. in its centre. Its area is estimated 
in the American Cydoptcdia at 12,000, but by Darby 
at only 8,030 sq. m. It receives near its W. extremity 
the superabundant waters of the lakes St. Clair, Huron, 
and the upper lakes by the Detroit river, its own sur¬ 
plus waters being conveyed to Lake Ontario by means 
of the Niagara, celebrated for Its stupendous waterfall. 
Its mean lieight above the level of the ocean is estimated 
at 5(i.6 ft., being about 62 ft. below that of LakesJMichl- 
an and lluroii, and 322 ft. above that of Ontario. Its 
epth, whii'li is less than that of any of the other great 
lakes of the St Lawrence Basin, is no where more 
than 270 ft, and in most parts is eotislderably under 
200 ft. It is also said to be gradually becoming shal¬ 
lower ; and ill proof of this it is statca in a late Bufiklo 
journ.al, that I^oiig Point had in 3 years galm*d 3 m. on 
the water, and that the land is also rapidly gaining along 
its S. shore. Its bottom ajipears to ho composed of 
an alluvial deposit of sand and mud, resting on 
secondary schistose sandston;a {Darby.) Its N. shore 
is rocky uiiil dangt>i ous; the opposite one has also long 
lines of rock ; and, except at cither extremity, none of 
its shore-lull hours aU'ords a safe and steady entrance of 7 
ft. w'ater {Darby.) In addition to other imjMHlhuents to 
navigation, a eurrent, not perceptible In the other grq^ 
lakes of the St. Lawrence system, sets constantly W., 
and N.W. or S.W. w{nd.s continually prevail; besides 
which, in conseciuence of its shallowness, a part of Lake 
Erie Is fruzen ever every winter, and tr^c on It Is ob- 
striietcd by ice for some weeks in the spring after the 
navigation of the fither lakes Is open and unimpeded. 
'J'owarils the W. extremity, tliiTe are several groups of 
small islands, and one—Cunningham Island, belonging 
to the U. States->has an excellent harbour called Put- 
in-Hay, with 12 ft. water. On the N. shore, several 
promoutorles stretch into the lake, the principal of 
which are the N. and S. Forelands, and Point l.and 
giinnl. Except the Detroit, l.ake Erie receives few 
rivers of any consequence, and nil, without exception, 
have bars at thetr mouths. The Ouiie or W’elland, which 
unites with its E. extremity, is its principal affluent, 
and has been taken advantage of for the cnnstnietion of 
the W'ellund canal, of which it forms a part, connecting 
the Lakes Eric and Ontario, and avoiding the Falls of 
Niagara. {See Canada.) The Erie canal, 363 m. in 
length, runs from the town of Bufiklo to the Hudson 
river; the Oliio canal,334 in. in length, extends from 
Cleveland at the mouth of the C’uyahoga to the Scioto, 
a little S. of Coliiiiihtis. The foriiicr of these canals 
places Lake Erie in communication with the Atlantic; 
the latter connects it witli the Giiiph of Florida. (For 
iurther particulars respecting tliese important canals, 
sccClkvelanu, L'niteu .States, New York, and Ohio.) 
Bufiklo, Dunkirk, Ashtabula, Eric, Cleveland, San¬ 
dusky, Portland, and Detroit are the principal towns 
oil Lake Erie, within the territories of ciic U. States, 
and Port Talbot, Dover, and Sherbrooke in those be¬ 
longing to tjreat Britain. We subjoin an cxtrai't from 
a number of the livffhlo Commercial Advertiser, for 
which sets the extraordinary increase of navigation m 
this lake in the roost striking point of view 

*' There arc now building at diflereiit ports on Lake 
Erie, 17 steam boats, averaging each 300 tons. These 
boats will all be ready for hiisine <>8 the opening of na¬ 
vigation or soon al'te^ According to a table which W’o 
published a short time since, the registered tonnage on 
this lake was 24,04.6. I'o this add tlie Increase from new 
steam-b(Hits, .6,960. and we shall have a total tonnage 
next season of 29,996 tons 'I'he number of new sloops, 
schooners, and otlier sailing vessels which will be ready by 
the opening of navigation, we have no means of asccr. 
tabling. We have perhaps underrated the niunber of 
steam-boats. Oti referring to the files of the Bvdfolo 
Gaxette for 1818, we find that the whole tonnage of Lake 
Eric, including American and Canadian, was only 980 
tons. The great increase that has taken place within a 
few years, while the whole country’ bordering the lakes 
is yet in its Infancy, Is very gratifying, and affords the 
1 surest guarantee of future prosperity and greatness.’* 
{Stevenson's Civil Eitgineering N, America, pp. 60— 
' 3 F 3 
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B6.; JDigr8y*< View ef the U, SUUeit pp. 306—216. 44ft. { 

'*®fv aKotW^AN, a town of Agfatic RuHia, Mng 
the c^i. of Biutlan Armenia, on the ZenKftl, an affluent 
of the Anoei, S4 m. N.N.E. Mount Ararat, and 106 m. 
8. by W. Telllf. Pop. (ISM) 11,284, rawtly Arm^ 
■lane. It centaini about SjiD bouses, Intomperseo 
with numerous gardens, and ruins of varlmis dates, the 
whole fortlfted, and protected by a citadel plac^ on a 
steep rock, more than 600 ft. In height, werhangtag the ! 
river. This fortress, wliich is about 2,0(H) yds. in ch^ 
cult, is encompassed by a double rampart of earth : 
flanked with towers; it contains the ancient palace of 
the khans, now tlie residence of the governor: a fine 
mosque, a cannon foundry, barracks, ike. The nouaes 
in the town are mostly mean, and irregularly built. 
Erivan has, however, a largo and handsome eararan- 
serait with 780 shops, besides 4 Armenian churches, 
one Russo-Greck ditto; an Armenian convent, 3 
mosques, some aqueducts of a curious constructiou,aud a 
gcKNl stone bridge of several arches, across the river. An 
old tower, described by Chardin, has since been pulled 
down, and Its materials used for building. 'I'he town 
has some manufactures of cotton stuffs, leather, and 
earthenware. It is a station for caravans from Teflis, 
Erieroum, &c., and has a considerable trade with Rus¬ 
sia and Turkey. The epoch of the foundation of Erivan 
is unknown. It was taken by the Persians from the 
Turks in 163R. Tlic latter retook it in 1724 ; but it was 
iwain taken by the Persians, under Nadir Shah, in 1748. 
The Russians were rraulsed in an attempt to take it in 
1808; but they succeeded in 1827, and were conflrmpd in 
its possession by the treaty with Persia of the following 
year. (Kinncirt Ferg. Emp,, Sfc .; Ettcpc. deg Qatg du 
Monde.\ 

EULaNGEN, a town of Bavaria, clrc. Central Fran¬ 
conia, on the Kegnitz, 21^ m. S. Bamberg. Pop. 8,860. 
It Is walled and dlvidetl into the old and new towns: tho 
latter, which is one of the l)est-bullt towns of (rermany, 
was founded by Christian Ernest, Margrave of Bayreuth, 
In 1686; It contains the celebrated Protestant university, 
the only one in the kingdom, establislied 1743, and usually 
attended by alKiut 280 students. I'his institution occu- 
pies the ancient palace of the Margraves of Bayreuth, 
and has connected with it schools of theology, moral 
philosophy, midwifery, medicine, and the fine arts, a 
polytechnic scliool, a gymnasium, general and lying-in 
nospltals, cabinets of natural history, &c., a botanic gar¬ 
den, and a library of 1()0,(MM) vols. 'i'he palace gardens 
are very handsomely laid out, and adorned with statues. 
Wtxillen goiMls, stockings, bats, leather and leathern 
articles, gloves, A’C. are made in tlic town; wiiich has 
also a large plate-glass tnaiiiifactory, and a brewery, 
licsides some trade in cattle. Most ol' the pop. arc Pro¬ 
testants. Many French refugees settled in Erlangen 
after tho revocation of the edict of Nantes, and in 1666 
the first learned society In (icrnmny was establisbed in 
it. ( Berghrtug, AUg. 1.muter,^c. iv. 1 b*!.; Murray'gHand¬ 
book for .S'. Herman.) 

EULAU (Hung. Eger, Slav. a fortified town 

of Hungan', co. lleves, of which it is the cap., on laith 
sides the Erlau, an affluent of the Theiss, 6S m. N.K. 
Postil. Pi>p. 18,247, most of whom are Catholics. It has 
2 suburbs; is entered by 6 gates ; and (vmtains a rathe* 
dral and 6 otlier churches, an archbishop’s palace, 
lyooum, with a library and observatory, an areliiepiscopal 
seminary, gymnasium. Catholic high school, conventual 
liosnital, asylum for Infirm clergymen, and various other 
public institutions, a co. hall, Ac. The neighbourhood 
of Krfaui is very fertile and idghly cultivated; It pro¬ 
duces from 18«,(HX) to 2(X),(H)0 eivierg of line red wines 
.xinually, and the best tobacco in Hungary. 'I'he cul¬ 
ture of these articles, together with manufactures of 
woollen and linen fiibrlcs, leather and leathern goods, 
combs, &c., (unploy most of theinhab., and supply the 
urincipal kinds of morcbandlse found In tho markets of 
mlaii. lOegterr. Nat. Encyr.; Btrghaus, $c.) 

ERNE (LOUGH), a celebrated Take of Ireland, co. 
Fermanagh, which It divides into two nearly equal por¬ 
tions. It consists of two prlucijial lakes, the Upper and 
liOWM*, connected a broad winding channel. It con¬ 
tains in all an area of about 40,000 acres; and stretches 
N.W. and S.E. 30 or 3i^ m. 'The lower lake is the 
largest; and both it and the upper lake are fUll of 
Islands, some of them large and thickly inbuhited, many 
of them well wooded, and the whole so dispose and 
accompanied by such a diversity of coast, as to form a 
vast number of rich and interesting prospects. Ennis¬ 
killen stands on an island In the channel between the 
upper and lower lakes; and on another island is the 
magnificent seat of the Marquis of Ely. The lako is 
elevated about 140 ft. above the level of the sea. It 
receives the Erne and several oUier rivers; and dis- 
cbalyes Itself at Its N.W. extremity by a rapid current 
of about 9 m.. which, after falling over many ledges of 
obstructing rock t.. precipitates itself down a grand cataract 
Into tho sea at Ballyshaiiuon. It lias been proposed to 


I open a oavigablo diannel from the lea to the lake by 
means of a canal, which would certainly be of matcriu 
I service. (Stat. Account ^JhH. Empt^e, 1897.2d edit.) 

ERZEROUM or ERZ-RUM (Arab. Araen>ei-£oum), 
«n Impfutant city of Turkish Armenia, cap. of an extensive 
pachalic of the same name, and residence of. a seraskicr- 
pacha: In a plain at the foot of the Tcheldlr mountains, 
near the sources of the N. arm of the Euphrates, from 
6,000 to7,000 ft. above the level of the sea, 184 m. S.E. Tre- 
blsond, 144m. N.B. by E. Diarbekr.and 1.16m. W.N.W. 
M. Ararat; lot. 380 59' 30'' N.; Ion. 41° 46' 15" E. Its pop. 
has been variously estimated at dlflerent periods; but 
previously to the ravages of the plague some years ago. 
It perhaps amounted to near 100,000, and at the time of 
the Russian invasion in 1829 It is supposed to have been 
about 70,000 or 80,0(K>. But having been aliandoned by 
most Armenian families, previously to Its being again de¬ 
livered up to the Turks, it had not. In 1885, according to 
Mr. Brant, above 16,000 inliab. (Cfeog. Journal^ vi. 201.) 
Probably, however, this estimate was below the mark, 
and the pop. has since increased. 

** Only the citadel, wliich occupies a low eminence 
within the city, is now fortified. A trench and two walls 
once surrounded it; but the inner wall only is now en¬ 
tire. It is solidly^built of stone, and does not suflbr in 
comparison with Turkish fortresses in general. Besides 
the Itacaars, the principal mosoues, and many private 
dwelling-houses, it formerly enclosed the palace of the 
pacha; but that extensive millding was demolished by 
the Russians.'* ( Miggionary Regcarckeg tn Annenm, pp. 
63,64.) According to Mr.Kiniieir (Asia Minor,p.'im.) 
the citadel is 3 or 4 m. in circ. Capt. Wilbraham en¬ 
tered it by a strong and massive gateway, flanked by two 
mutllatra tiiough still beautiful minarets. Most of the 
'I'urkish inhub. reside within tlic citadel, 'i'he streets of 
the city, which may be regarded as a suburb attached to 
tlie citadel, arc narrow, crooked, filthy, and iiiiestcd 
with troops of hungry dogs. The houses are mostly eon- 
structed of mud, wood, nr sun-drlcd bricks, being. In 
general, only one story higli. A green sward has grown 
over the terraces of dirt, by which, instead of roofs, 
tlicy are all covered, and gives them, when viewed from an 
eminence above, almost as much tlie aspect of a meadow 
as of a city, 'i'lic environs are singularly destitute of 
trees, tlie dried fu'ces of the cattle being the only fuel. 
Water is good and abundant, but wine, according to 
Tournefort, is execrable. U.ellreg du Levant, ii. 259. 4th 
cd.) Erzeroum has 2 Armenian cliurches, a Greek church, 
and about 40 mosques, tlie largest of which will accom¬ 
modate 3,0(M1 people, ll has an extensive custom-house, 
and 36 khang or inns, many of w'hicli are and solidly 
^constructed. Its bazaars are poor and smaM, though its 
markets appear to be well supiilied with provisions ; and 
a great many oxen arc killea weekly. 'I'he city is well 
situated for trade, on the higli road between Asia Minor, 
Georgia, and N. Persia; and it was once the thorough¬ 
fare for most part of the over-land commerce lietween 
Europe and the East, which survived the discovery of 
the passage round the Cape of Good Hope. Recently its 
commerce has been diminished from a variety of causes; 
but mainly trom the emigration of its Christhm inliab., 
who were its mechanics and tradesmen, to the adjacent 
possessions of Russia. The manufacture of copper 
I utensils, w’liieh once formed the princiital branch of 
' industry, is now almost abandoiieil; l>ut it still con¬ 
tinues to have some trade in furs, galls, &c. The amount 
of goods that passes through Erzeroum, tn tramitu, is 
very considerable; and Capt. 'Wllbraliam, who visited 
the city in I8:t7, says that it had materially increased 
since the establishment of steam-boats on the Black Sea. 
From the £., the shawls of Cashmere and Persia, silk, 
cotton, tobacco, rice, indigo, madder, rhubarb, and a 
variety of drugs, are brought to Erzeroum; and from the 
I W.. broad-cloths, chintzes, shawls, and cutlery. Little, 
however, is seen of any of these goods, except at the 
custom-house and in the khans: so much is this the cose, 
that, according to 'rournefort, a person might die for 
want of a few grains of rhubarb at the very moment that 
there arc bales of it in the town. ( f76t gupra, p. 202.) 
'i’he limited extent and meanness of the biizaars evince 
the small importance of the retail trade. 

This city is a prinripal halting-station for caravans of 
pilgrims Irom Tehran and elsewhere, to Mecca. Of its 
80,000 inhab. previously to 1829, it was estimated that 
23,000 were Armenians, and the rest principally Turks, 
with about 250 Greeks. The city had no Jewish inhab. 
Of the Armenians, about 4,000 belonged to the Rom. 
Cath., and 19,000 to the Armenian church. The diocese 
of the Armenian bishop Includes the whole pachalic of 
Erzeroum, which since tho late war has been much ex¬ 
tended, and now comprises the former pachalic of Kars. 
There was in 1829 an Armenian grammar school in the 
cHy, with 6 or 7 teachers, and from 500 to 600 sclffiars, 
besides a seminary for the instruction of the Armenian 
clergy; and a comparatively larg6 proportion of the pop. 
wore then reported to possess the rudiments of edil> 
cation 
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Owing to the elevation of tlie place, the winters are iong roval personages are burled in a chaiiel In the Bscurlal, 
and severe. In the ncdghbourhood, however, cattle, caUed the Pantheon of the Inftuitas. The palace adjoin- 
sheep, horses, &c., of superior kinds, are reared in great ing the monasteiy would any where else be considered a 
numbers; and in the aiQacent plain, eorn of « very ex- eplendid edifice, but here it is comparatively little worthy 
cellent quality is grown, which forms one of the principal of nodee, from its inferiority to the rest of the Escuriai. 
articles of expert. Tfaetotalexpenseof raising this Immense pile of building 

Ersmoum was founded about 416, by a Byaantine is said to have amountea to 6,000,000 piastrea The 

? meral of Theodosius 11., after whom it was named French carried away agree* quantity of gold, silver, gms, 
'heodosiapolit* It derives its present name from the and other valuables from the Escuriai; but, on the whole; 
an. Ar%e or Ardsten^ a populous city whldi stood not far they treated the edifice with greater forl^rance than 
to the E., but which having been destroyed by the might have been anticipated When Mr. Inglis visited it in 
Scljdkians, the surviving inhab. transferred their resl- 1880 there were about 100 resident monks of St Jerome 
donee i.nd the commerce and name of their dty to the living, not as ascetics, but in a state of luxurious indul. 
present site. {Miuionary Re»ear^a in Armenia^ 68.) gence. The revenues of thennonastery formerly amounted 
This was anciently the strongest of the Armenian pos- tol2,000f. ayear. A stragglingvlllage of 2000innab., called 
sessions of the Lower Empire; and it is at present con- Escuriai, or San Lorenao, adjoins this wonder of Spain, 
sldered the bulwark of those belonging to Turkey. (For an elaborate and excellent account of the curiosities 

ESCURIAL, or ESCORIAL, a celebrated palace, of the Escuriai, see Twin's Travels inSpaHst 98—188.; 
convent, church, and mausoleum of the sovereigns of Inglis's Spain in 1880, 262—281.; MHlano; Swinburne f 
S]^, Old Castile, prov. Segovia, 26 m. N.W. Madrid. Townsend, ii. 119—122, &c.) 

Its name, according to Casiri, is of Arabic origin, sig- ESKI-SAGRA (an. Bereeaf), a town of Turkey In 
nixing a place^// of rocks; though others derive it Europe, prov. Roumclia, on a tributary of the Tundja, 
from a Spanish word implying the sconVe, or scum of near the S. foot of the Balkhans, on the high road from 
melted metal, some iron mines having been formeily Constantinople, and Adrianople, to Widin, (i8 m. N. W. 
wrought in the loc^ity. Its situation certainly bears Adriqpople, and 76 m. S. E. Shumla. Pop. 20,000.? It 
out the former etymology. It has a most gloomy site, is finely situated on the declivity of some well cultivated 
surrounded by the bare crags of the Sierra Giiader- hills; but is very indifferently built, with narrow dirty 
rama. The view iVom it, though extensive, is not pleas, streets: it is surrounded by a rampart of earth, has 
ing; and the facility of procuring stone for its con- eight mosques, with manufactures of carpets and coarse 
striictlon would seem to have been the only inducement cloth, leather, &c. There are numerous orchards in its 
to the choice of its site. It vras commenced in IhGA by vicinity, and, at a short distance, are some well-frequented 
Philip II., and finished in 22 years, under the super- warm mineral baths. (Diet. G6og.; Mitchell's Journey 
intendence of two architects. It is one of the largest and Jrom Moscow to Constantinople, 142.) 
most inagnlflcont edifices in Europe, though far from KSNEH (the Latopolis of the Greeks), a town of 
being externally the most elegant. It is dedicated to St. the Thcbaid or Upper Egypt, on the W. bank of the 
Lawrence; and os this saint is said to have been broiled Nile; 28 m. S. Thebes: lut. 2.1*^ 17' 38" N-, long. 82*^ 
alive on a gridiron, in the 3d century, the founder cliose 2liV fHV' E. 'i'he valley of the Nile is here about 4 m. in 
to have the building on the plan of that culinary instru- width ; it is, however, too much elevated to be covered 
ment, the bars of whiih form several courts, while the by the inundation ; and the caiAls by which it had been 
handle contains the royal apartments.’* (Twiss, p. 99.) iirigated having been allowed tfi fill up, it had become in 
'i'he handle is about 460 Spanish ft. in length ; the T>rin- a great degree barren. Rut Mehemet AH has succeeded 
cipal front of the main portion of the building is 667 ft. in reopening these canals, so that the anrient fertility of 
(740 Span.) broad; the sides 494 it. (580 Span.) in depth ; tlie district has been in part recovered, and it has become 
and the general height of the edifice is about 60 ft.; the scat of e.\tensive cotton plantations. The townp 
a square tower, about 200 ft. in height, flanking each seated on a mound of dibris, 30 ft. in height, is the prin- 
angle. It is wholly built of a grey stone, called Hero- cipal commercial jdace in Upper Egypt. It is the entre- 
quefia, resembling a kind of granite, tliough not so hard, pot for tlie Sennaar caravan ; while the Ababdie camel 
The Doric order ]>revails in its areliitecture. 'I'lie most breeders of the desert bring tlieir camels, and the Berbers 
striking part of the Escuriai is tlie church in its centre, from Nubia their commodities, to sell in its markets. It 
It is built with a cupola atid two towers, after the has also some manufactures, particularly of malayeh or 
manner of St. Pi'ter's at Rome: its dome is 3:10 ft. high, cotton siuiwls, much woAi in the country, and pottery, 
Mr. Inghs, who visited it in 1830, observes that its It is tlie scat of a Coptic bishop, and numbers among its 
Interior exceeded in richness and magnificence any inhab. from 300 to 400 Christian families, who have two 
thing that he had previously imagined "It is quite churches, and a third further up the country. There is a 
impossible,” he says, ” to enter into minute descrip- Coptic monastery to the S. of the town. (Bitter's Afi’ica, 
tions nt all that composes this magnificence: the riches Hi. ft '^6.; Jowett's Christian Researches.) 
of Spain, and her ancient colonies, aie exhausted in In the centre of the town is a famous temple, built of 
the materials; marbles, porph} ries, jaspers, of inti- sandstone, and of colossal magnitude. Having been 
nite variety, and of the most extraordinary beauty, made a magazine for the wareliousing of the cotton of 
— gold, silver, and precious stones; and the splendid the surrounding district, it has fortunately escaped the 
effect of the whole is not lessened on a nearer inspection; destruction that has lately overwhelmed some of the 
tliere is no deception, no glitter,—all is real. The finest Egyptian monuments. 'J'he walls of this temple 
whole of the altar-piece in the Copiila Mayor, upwards are covered (crfpi) with tlie mud of tlie Nile; and it is 
of 90 ft. high and 50 broad, is one mass of jasper, por- so encumbered with mud walls, saiul, filth, and cotton, 
phyry, marble, and bronze, gilded; the 18 pillars that that it is difficult to form a correct idea of its form and 
ailorn it, each 18 ft. high, arc of deep ned and green vast size. It has a zoitiac somewliat resembling that at 
jasper, and the intervals arc of porphyry and marble of Dendcrah ; and from the mode of interpreting the figures 
the most exquisite polish, and the greatest variety of on it, tills temple was long supposed to be the most 
colour.” (Ingfis, i. 265.) 'I'he celebrated crucifix of Iden- ancient in Kg)pt; but so far from this being the case, it 
venuto Cellini, formerly in the possession of Uie Medici is, according to (^hampollion, ie plus tnodeme de cent 
family, is, or was, in tliis church. 'I'he ceiling is covered qut existent encore en Efypte; car les bas-reliefs qui le 
with the suiinlrable frescos of L. Giordano, comprising a' decorent, et les hivroglf/phes surtout, sont d'un style telle- 
consecutive history of the Christian religion and other niestt grassier et townw'ntb, qu'on y aperqoit, au pre- 
subj(*cts, and which are considered to be excelled only mier coup d'ceil, le potnt extreme de la decadence de Vart, 
by the works of M. Angelo. 'Phe siwristy, for its decora- (Lt tires, 199.) This conclusion is established by the 
turns, equals In beauty any part of the Escuriai; and hieroglyiihie inscriptions, which show that the oldest 
eontiUns some of the ciioiccst works of tlie most illustrious part of the temple, a stnall portion of the pronaos or 
painters. Of the 42 pictures that adorn the sacristy, it portico, was built by Ptolemy Epljihuiies ; but that tbfl 
may be said, what can rarely be said of any collection, that portico was principally constructed hy tlie Emperor 
** there is not one that is not a ctuf-d'ceuvre." 'J'here are CHaudlus; and that the other parts of tlie structure be- 
tliree of Raphael, including tiie celebrated La Perla, and long to a still later a^ra, or to that of various Roman em- 
the Madonna della Pesce, 2 of Leonardo da Vinci, 6 of porors, from Claudius to Scptiniiiis Heverus and Geta. 
Titian, and many of Tintoretto, Guido, Paul Veronese, It apiiears, however, notwithstaiuliilg the comparative 
&c. 'The reliquary of the convent, contains, of course, lateness of the temple, that Esneli iiad been a place of 
an abundance of relics. ’I'he library of printed books much importance under the Pharaohs, fragments of 
contains about 24,(X)0 vols., many of which are very edifices liaving been discovered bearing hieroglyphical 
scarce. The manuscript library, more valuable than the inscriptions that refer to their sra. Champoltiou sup- 
former. comprises about 4000 M8S., in Arabic, Latin, poses that these ancient edifices had been destroyed 
Greek, Hebrew, Ac., including several of the 9th and 10th during the Persian invasion. 

centuries. This library suffered greatly from a fire in Immediately opposite to Esneh, on the opposite side of 
1661. The roy.il mniisolcuni beneath the church Is a the river, at what was called Qmtra Lato, was a small 
most magnificent sepulchre. It is of a circular form; temple; but this interesting relict no longer exists. It 
the walls of jasper and black marble; and in rows, one was demolished about a fortnight before Chmupollion 
overtmother, arc ranged the coflliis of tlie sovereigns of visited the place, and its stones carried off to repair the 
Spain. Here are the urns of 8 kings and 8 queens, on quay at Esneh. 'I'nily, whatever Mehqmet AH may lie 
opposite sides of the mausoleum; the former including the in other respects, he is a very 'furk in so far as respects 
emperor CharlesV. and his sou Philip 11.: numerous other ] his treatment of monuments. (LeUres-, 107.) 
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E8SRCK, or ESSEGG, (Sltv. Otzieks an. Mwnia, 
or Hurta), one of Che anoit itrongly fortified towns in 
the Aiutrtan empire, the cap. of Slavonia, and seat of the 
gOTernment of that prov., on the Drave, 13 m. from its 
confluenoewith the Danube,63m. W.N.W. Feterwardeln, 
and 184m. 8. by W. Buda; laC. 460 34'13" N., lou. 
Ifio 4s« y* E. Pop including its suburbs, 11,077. prin- 
etpally of German descent. . The modem fortteu was 
erected upon the site of a previous one, by the Emperor 
Leopold 1., between 1713 and 1719; it is not extensive, 
but Is well constructed, contains an arsenal and barracks 
capable of accommodating 30,000 men, and Is strengthened 
by a tite de pont on the opposite side of the river: the 
houses and other buildings within it are generally lofty 
and massive. It is surrounded by a broad glacis, and 
communicates on the N. W., by a long avenue, with the 
Ober-Varos^ or upper town a on its E. side is the Unier- 
VqroMt nr lower town, on the site of the an. Munia, and 
on the W. the Mcierh^e, or new town, In which suburb 
most of the trade is conducted. Esseck has a fine mili¬ 
tary parade, and contains five Catholic churches, a united 
(.reck church, four chapels, a town council house, county 
hall, engineers' college {Iv^enieurshaus\ military school. 
Catholic gymnasium, high and other schools, and various 
other public establishments. In the arsenal, numerous 
banners and other trophies taken at difTerent times from 
the Turks, are exhibited. The Drave, and the swampy 
country on the side opposite the town, are crossed by a 
long wooden bridge. It has manufactures of silk stuifii 
and twist; lait the chief commercial Importance of Esseck 
is deriv(Hl from its large and well-ftequented (klrs for 
corn, horses, cattle, hides, ftc., held four times a year. 

Mursia was founded by Hadrian, anno I2r\ and became 
the Roman cap. of Lower Pannonla; it wms erected into 
a bisiioprlc by Constantino. {Oeslcrr. Nat, Encycl.j 
Bergham, AUg. Lander, ^c. tv. 935.) 

ESSEN, a town of Uhenfsh Prussia, distr. Dusseldorf, 
circ. Duisburg, on the Berne, IHm. N.IC. Dusseldorf. 
and 42 m. S.E. Cleved? Pop. 5,784. It is walled, and 
iKU 2 ChUholic and 2 Lutheran churches, a Capuchin 
convent, a gymnasium, hospital, workhouse, and orphan 
asylum. It is the seat of a municipal court of justice, 
and the mining board for the towns of Essen and Wer- 
alun; os it was formerly of the diets of the Rhenish 
princes, and other distinguished assemblies. The inhalj. 
of this industrious and thiiving town arc employed in 
a groat many diflbrent manufacturos, including those of 
woollen and linen goods, h'utlier, vitriol, arms, cast-iron 
and stiHd articles, gas apparatus, and steam-oiiKines, as 
well 08 in ^'eing wnollcn-stiiUii, and coal mines in the 
vicinity. (Bergbaus, AHg. iMndcr^^c, iv. 676.; Von 
Zrdliti der Pretfss. Slant .) 

ESSEQUinO. See Guiana. 

ESSEX, a marit. eo. of England, having E. and S. 
the German ()c'>au and tlie Thames, N. the eos. of 
SiifTolk and Cambridge, and W. Herts and Middlesex. 
Aren, 981,129 acres, of which about 900,900 arc arable, 
meadow, and pasture,. Surface generally flat, but in 

J iarts undulating. Soil mostly loam, and extremely 
brtiiu; but in the N.W. part of the co. there is 
Borao chalk land; the low grounds along the Thames 
and the sea are in parts marshy and very rich. In 
imrts of the coast the land is indcntetl by arms of the 
sea, forming a serins of islets and peninsulas: some 
salt marshes along the shore are protected ft'om Inun¬ 
dation by embankments. The low grounds are subject to 
fever and ague, but otherwise the co. is suiliclently 
healthy. Tillage husbandry In an advanced stato. Wheat 
and iMrtoy are the principal corn crops ; the ground Is in 
most parts unsuitalde for turnips, and following is very 
extennvely practised: lieans, however, arc fircqucntly 
Silbstiltatea for fallows on the heavy loiuns; and this 
P^aetiee is gaining ground. Potatoes are extensively 
t ultivated. The quality of Essex wheat is very superior. 
The suckling of calves for the London markets, and the 
grating and dairy business, are both carried on to a eon- 
sideroble extent. The district of Epping Is celebrated 
i»r its butter, which is probably superior to that of any 
other part of England. The total stock of sheep is es- 
timathd at between 500,000 and 550,000 hcail, and the 
annual produce of wool at between 8,000 and 9,000 ]>ack8. 
Estates of all sixes, firom 51. to 20.000f. a year. Many 
small and moderate sisod farms occupied by their own¬ 
ers. Some of the hired farms in this co. are amongst 
the laracst of any devoted to tillage in the empire. 
I.eas«t when granted are usually for 7 and 14 years; but 
they are not so common now as formerly. Average rent 
of land, in 1810, 18s. 5|rf. an acre. Minerals, with the 
exception of thfelhnc and chalk quarries at Purfleet, un- 
kniKirtant. Mmufacturcs, principally of balse and other 
woollen stttift, were formerly carried on at Colchester, 
Coggeshall. and other places, but they have now nearly 
disi^pearea. Principal rivers, Roding, Crouch, Chel- 
• ner, lllackwater, Colne, which intersect the co., exclu¬ 
sive of the Thames, Lea, and Stour, which bound it on 
the S. W. and N. Oysters are raised In large quantities 
ta the Essex rivers, esiwdally the Crouch and Black- 
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I water. Principal towns, Colchester, Chelmsford, Mal- 
don. and Harwich. Essex contains 14 hunds., 6 half 
hund., a royal liberty, and 406 parishes. It sends 10 
menu, to the H. of C., vis. 4 for the co., and 2 each for 
the hors, of Colchester, Harwich, and Maldon. Regis- 
tered electors for the co., In 1838-89, 11,46^ being 5,899 
fbr the M. and 6,547 for the S. division. In 1881 Essex 
had 67,158 Inhab. houses, 63,819 families, and 817.507 
inhab., of whom 150,015 were males, and 158,492 females. 
Sum paid to the relief of the poor, in 1888-89, 161,0194 
Annual value of real property, in 1815, 1,684,108/. Profits 
of trade and professions In do. 603,985/.* 

ESSLINO, a village of Lower Austria, on the left 
bank of the Danube, about 7 m. below Vienna, opposite 
the island of Lobau. This anti the contiguous village of 
Aspem were the scone of a tremendous engagement of 
two days' duration <21 st and 22d May, 1809), between the 
grand Prench army under Napoleon, and the Austrians, 
under the Archduke Cliarles. {See Aspsrn.) 

KSSLINGEN, a town of Wirtemburg, circle Neckar, 
cap. of a distr., on tho Nerkar, In a fertile plain, 6 m. 
E..S.E. Stuttgard. Pop. 0,500. It is walled, and is ill 
built; It has 5 suburbs, and 5 churches, one of which, 
a Gothic edifice built in 1440, has a tower 230 ft. 
high; a handsome town-hall, a court of justice, a richly 
endowed hospital, with a high school, teachers* semi¬ 
nary, &c. The Neckar liere divides into 2 arms, and is 
crossed by 2 bridges; on the island which It incloses, one 
of the suburbs is placed. An old castle above the town 
commands a fine view of the surrounding country. There 
are manufactures of woollen cloth and other stuffs, cot¬ 
ton and woollen yarn, lacquered tin ware, and glue; there 
are also some breweries, and a factory for bleaching. 
Vineyards, orchards, and kitchen gardens are numerous 
in the vicinity. Esslingen is a very ancient town, and 
previously to 1803 ranked as one of the free cities of the 
German empire. {Jiergham, AUg. iMudcr, iv. 266.) 

ESTAMPES, a town of France, dep. Scine-et-Oise, 
cap. arrond., in a fertile valley, on the banks of two 
small rivers, 23 in. S. Versailles. Pop. (1836) 7,399. 
It is well built, and consists, together with its suburbs, 
of one str.'ct, extending for 2 in. along the road between 
Paris and Oi leans. It has 4 par. churches, an hospital, 
a thnatie, and a tower, the only remains of an ancient 
castle. It is the seat of a sub-prcfecturc, a tribunal of 
primary jurisdiction, and a communal college; has 
Btraw-liat, soap, leather, nml woollen maniitactures, 
many flour mills, and a largo trade in corn. In middle- 
age Latin this town was called Stampee: anno 604, 
Tliicrry II. defeated his uncle (Motaire near it in a san- 
giiinaiy battle. (//iq?o, art. Seinc-ct-Oise.) 

KSTE (an. Aicsle), a town of Austrian Italy, deleg. 
Padua, cap. of a distr. at the foot of tlie Kuganean Hills, 
oil the Restura canal, 15 m. S.W. Padua, ami 42 ra. S.E. 
by Verona. Pop. 6,300. {Berghaus.) It is well built, 
has a fine market-place, several handsome eilifices, nume¬ 
rous churches an hospital, and a large barrack ; with 
inanufartures of silk-twist, hats, Ac.; but it is chicHy 
known from its having given its name to the illustrious 
family of Este, allied with the Guelphs, different branches 
of which, now fill the thrones of Great Brimin, Bruns¬ 
wick, and Modena. {Eneyel. dea Gena du Monde.) 

' KSTELLA, a city of Spain, prov. Navarre, 25 m. 
S.W. Pampeluna, on the Ega, a little below its confluence 
with the Amescua. Po)). 6,000. It is situated in a plea¬ 
sant valley, surrounded by hills clothed with vines and 
olives, and protliiclng wheat, barley, oats, maixe, and 
other grain, with hemp, fiax, Ac. Strei'ts ill-paved and 
dirty. It has 8 churches, 7 convents, and an hospital. In 
former times it had a castle that was deemed impreg¬ 
nable, and was the head quarters of the military force of 
the k. of Navarre. There jvere formerly 4 brldf^s over 
the river; but one of them was swept away in 1801. In 
Its centre is a handsome promenade, planted with elms, 
limes, and poplars. It has manufhetures of woollen 
cloths and cassimeres, with oil presses and brandy dis¬ 
tilleries. A fair is held here from the 11th to the 30th of 
November. At a short distance from the town is the 
university of Larche, which has the some privileges as 
those of Salamanca and Valladolid. {Mifiano, Iv. 92.; 
V. 58.: xl. 272.) 

ESTEPA (an. Astapa), a town of Spain, prov. Seville, 
(»p. of a dep., on a hill surrounded by plains, planted 
with olive trees, 16 m. W. Osuna, and 50 m. W. city of 
Seville. Pop. 10,270. It is regularly built, and the 
houses are In tolerable condition. It has 2 churches, 3 
convents, an hospital, a public granary, and a jialace of 
the marquises of the same name. Aatnpa was a place of 
importance In the time of the Romans, and w'as burnt by 
its inhab. when besieged by Scipio's generals. 

ESTEPONA, a sea-port town of Spain, prov. Gra¬ 
nada, on the Mediterranean, 84 m. N.E. Gibraltar. Pop. 
9 ,000. It Is tolerably well built; has a church, an ho.i- 
pitol, a public granary, and a castle. The chief sfibpoit 
of the place is its coasting trade; it exports raisins, figs, 
sweet j^atoes, oranges, lemons, and wine; for which It 
receives wheat and other grain. In this way it employs 
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lOOTMsds. (Aftftano,) It has also a productive fishery of abundant. The bear, wolf, badger, fox. Ac. tuhabit the 
SitfdlnM. forests, and there are a few elks. The lakes do not con- 

ESl EKHAZY (Hung. Esterkax)^ a village of Lower tain many fish ; but the fisheries on the coasts ore of Im. 
Hungary, co. Oedenburg, near the S. E. extreml^ of portance to the Inhabs. A few mineral products are 
the Neusledl lake, 14 m. S. E. Oedenburg, and 38 m. obtained, but they are of no great consequence. Nearly 
S. by W. Presburg. It Is celebrated for a magnificent, all the manuflsctures are domestic, the peasantry weave 
but now unoccuplM, palace, belonging to Prince Ester- their own coarse woollens, and some very tolerable 
hasy, built in 1700, in the floriiMtaluin style. It com- Unen stuA. In the islands, the building of boats Is a 
prises 162 dilTerent apartments, and is surrounded by a principal employment; distilleries are common In every 
gallery adorned with numerous vases, statues, Ac. *'Itt part of the country, the fkree use of stills being one of 
marble halls, brilliant with gold and painting, are still the most important of their ancient privileges that the 
fresh as when first built. The chamber of Maria Theresa Esthonlans nrescrve. The chief exports are com, 
is unchanged since the great queen reposed there: the spirits, salt-fish, and hides; amongst the chief imports 
whole interior is in such a state that it might be rendered are herrings and salt. Revel (wluch see) is the centre 
habitable to-morrow.** It formerly contained fine col- of the trade of the government. The prov. is under the 
lections of paintings, engravings, Chinese porcelain, a political superintendence of the governor-general of 
library, Ac.; but most of these have been removed. It Riga; but has its ownprovinciid council, judicial court, 
has attached to it an observatory, riding school, stabling Ac. Nearly all the iiinab. are Lutherans; only about 1 
fur 100, and an opera-house, in which the incident oc- in 148 of the pop. is educated. The upper classes, both 
curred which opened to the musical composer Haydn his in the towns ana the country, are mostly of German or 
subsequent career of celebrity. The palace is surrounded Danish descent. The Esthonlans are of the Finnish 
by a noble park, and has an orangery, numerous fountains, stock, and having been in a state of slavery till a recent 
fish-ponds, a pheasantry, Ac.; but the gardens are over- period, have, it is alleged, contracted most of the vices 
grown with weeds ; and the numberless pleasure-houses mrident to such a state. This country was sold by the 
with which the grounds are crowded are fast falling into Danes to the Teutonic knights in 1347, conquered by 
decay, the family having, for the most part, almndoned Sweden in 1.^61, and finally annexed to Russia by Peter 
this noble seat fur that of Kisenstadt. This, which also the Great In 1710. {Schnitzler^ La Bussiej Diet. Giogr. 
adjoins the lake, is. like Esterhazy, in the Italian style, of ESTREMADURA. an extensive prov. of Spain, Iring 
large dimensions, and well fitted for a princely residence, between 37^^ 51' and 4()0 38' N. lat., and 4° 50' and 7^ 24' 

It was rebuilt in 1805, and is situated 24 m. N. W. Ester- W. long. It has Salamanca, and part of Avila, on the 
hasy. The grand ball-room is a noble apartment. The N.; Toledo, l.a Mancha, and part of Cordova, on the 
present prince was here installed l.ord Lieutenant of E.; Seville, on the S.; and Alcntt^o and Belro, in Por- 
thu county of Uedenburg, an otfiee hereditary in his fa- tiigal, on the W. Its length, from N. to S., is 188 m.; and 
inily, with more than regal magnificence, its park and mean breadth, from W. to E., about 80 m. Area, about 
gardens are much admired ; and the botanical collections 14,750 sq. ra. Mifiano estimated thf* pop. in 1826 at 
in the large hot-houses of the latter are surpassed by few 61)7,690, which gives 45 to the sq. m.; but there cui 
in Euroiic; they comprise no less than 70,000 exotics, and no doubt tliat it was formerly muph more populous. It 
are particularly rich in Austr.*ilian species. The Leo- consists of immense plains, tcrmniRtcd on the N. by tho 
poldinc temple in the park has a statue of the Princess of Sierras do Gredos, de Bejar, and de Gata; and, on the S., 
Lichtenstein, by Canova. by those of Constantina, a continuation of the Sierra 

I'lic estates of Prince Esterhazy .are said to equal Morena. Another branch of the latter chain rqns along 
the kingdom ot Wirtembiirg in size; and contain 130 the boundary N. from the confines of Seville and Cor- 
vilhiges, 40 towns, and 34 castles I But the annual dova to the river Guadiana, from wldch a branch of the 
revenue from such vast possessions is said not to mountains of Guadalupe again extendi as for as the 
exceed 15U,(KK)/. pur annum, though it is capable of con- Tagus. These two rivers, each of which Is here ioln8d 
siderable increase. “Tho encumbrances at the present by several affluents, cross the prov. from E. to W., and 
time arc greater than with most other Hungarian mag- an extension of the Castilian or Toledo mountains, under 
nates, few of whom are indebted to a less amount than the names of the Sierras de Guadalupe, San Benito, and 
halt their incomes “ (Paget^ Hungary, and Transylv. San Pedro, lying iit the .Sjpne direction, divides it into 
I. 45.). The family of Esterhazy professes to trace its two nearly equal parts,the N. (Estremadura Alta) being 
descent from Attila. It is divided into three branches, of in the basin of the Tagus, and the S. (Estremadura 
winch that of Frakno or Forehtenstein had grantcnl it Biya) in that of the Guadiana 'I'hc summers are hut; 
by the Emperor of Austria, in 1087, the title of Princes there is then but little rain ; the nights, howcver,.iire 
ot the Empire, with the privileges of coining money, con- cool, and the dew, which is abundant, is sufficient to 
terring nobility, and exercising judicial power thoughout moisten the ground. Although the high mountains are 
its own domains. The strong castle of F'orchtenstein, covered with snow at the end of November, the winter 
nci’ordingly, serves as a prison for Prince Esterhazy’s is not severe. In summer, the heat often brings on epl- 
lieasantr)', and as a place of deposit for the equipments demic fevers, particularly with strangers. The soil is 
of his troops, and the treasures of his family, including very fertile, and might be rendered highly productive by 
the famous Esterhazy jewels, Ae. The present head of a proper use of the water of the many rivers that Intcr- 
this noble family has been for several years ambassador sect it. Mifiano says it might be made to support a third 
from Austria to the court of Great Britain, and is highly part of the pop. of Spain ; but a combination of causes, 
«‘t>tccmcd by all who have the honour of his acquaint- at the head of which are to be placed bad government and 
mice. {Oexterr. Nat. EncycL; Paget, Hungary and bad institutions, have extinguished all industry. Agri- 
TraneylvatUa, ^rc.) culture is wholly neglected; and the noble plains, that 

ES'l'lION lA, or REVEL, a marit. gov. of Russia in might yield abundance of all sorts of products, arc dc>- 
F.uropc, in the N. W. p.art of which it is situated, forming voted to pasturage only. It Is stated that about 4 millions 
one of the Baltic provs. It lies between lat. 58<3 20' and of Merino sheep come every year B-om other parts to 
.M)o 30' N.. and long. 23<^ 20' and 28^ 20' E., having E. winter in the plains, according to tho ancient institution 
the gov. of Petersburg, S. the lake Peipus and the gov. of the Meeta (see Spain), besides those that belong to tho 
ot Riga, V/. the Baltic, and N. the gulph cf Finland, country, and immense herds of swine. The produce 
Area, inclusive of the islands belonging to it, about 6,870 of corp, wine, oil, hemp, and flax is insufficient for the 
sq. m. Pop. 230,0(8). {Schnilzler.) Surface generally consumption ; but there is an abundance of chestnuts, 
fiat, but diversified in parts with undulating hills; it con- from which the population of this naturally fine country 
tains many small lakes and streams, but has no navigable derive a considerable part of its scanty subsistence. The 
river: its shores arc bold and rocky, climate rigorous, plains of Placentia, tne vicinities of Coria, and La Se- ^ 
tlie winters are long, and fugs and violent winds are rena, and the territory between BadiUos and Llercna, are * 
common throughout the year. Soil in great part sandy, the best peopled and most productive, and show what 
and rather infertile: the cultivable lands arc supposed to the rest might Itc under any thing like a good system of 
be to the unproductive, forests, Ac., as 1 to 3. Agricul- husbandry. Immense plains are found all over the prov. 
tore is the chief employment of the pop., and more corn covered with various species of buckthorn, myrtle, mar¬ 
ls produced tiian is sullicient for home consumption : it joram, and other medicinal and odoriferous plants, which 
is principally rye, barley, and oats; but wheat and buck- are good for nothing unless it be to feed great numbers 
wluiat, besides flax, hemp, hops, and tobacco, are also of bees. Here and there woods of noble evergreen oaks 
r.ilsed. Most part of the corn not required for food, are met with, whose acorns feed the herds of swine 
is set aside for tho purpose of distillation. Different whose flesh Is so highly esteemed throughout Spain. It 
species of pulse are extensively cultivated, and form a has mines of lead, copper, silver, and iron, but they are 
large proportion of the nourishment of the peasantry. alLjar mostly all, neglected. (AftHano.) 

Fruit trees are neglected; but certain wild fruits are The manufiictures of Estremadura are hardly worth 
very abundant. 'Ine pine, fir, Ac. are the most com- notice. Hats are made at Bad^os and Zafira, and there 
mon forest trees; but the oak, elm, and beech, Ac. are are a good many tanneries in the latter place and M £1 
met with. A good many lieod of live stock are reared, Casar deCaceres. 

and 4019 ; are driven into this prov. from distant ones, to A country that produces little, and manufactures less, 
he fattened for the Petersburg markets. Tho oxen and cannot have much commerce; the chief article of export 
liorres of Esthonla are very indilfcreiit, as well as tho is the flesh of its hogs, its trade in cattle and sheep with 
hheep, goats, Ac., though active endeavours have bc<'n Madrid and Andalusia being of slight consideration. The 
mode to improve the breed of the latter. Poultry is state of the roads, and the want of Internal navigation. 
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would. In fiHst, be all but iiuufwrable obstodei to traffic- 
Tta«ro4f not a cingle ruad In even tolerable repair; and 
In bad weather, most of them are fanpatsable. The inns, 
Uko the roads, are at bad at possible: tbev abound in 
fUth and vermth. and are deficient ia every thing elM.. 

The prov. Is governed by a captain-general, with va¬ 
rious Mtbalt*rn mlllUry governors> Its etxlesiamcal Ju¬ 
risdiction is divided Into 8 bishoprics, those of Badaios. 
Placentia, and Corla. 

The people, according to JudfoRO, are, perhaps, the 
most taciturn and grave of any in Spain; and, from 
living inji country having little intercourse with any 
other, uneducated, and subjected to the most vicious laws 
and regulations, it is not surprising that they should be 
sunk in indolence. But It is said that, when excited bf 
hope, or any other stimulus, th^ are persevering and 
indefatigable. They are robust and vigorous, frank, 
honourable, and honest; slow to receive an impression, 
but firm in following it up. 

Cortes, the conqueror of Mexico, the two Plsarros, the 
Alroagros, and other adventurers, were natives of Estre- 
inadura. It anciently formed part of the kln^om of 
Leon. C M&Umo: Bowlea ; Pki/aique dc /'ifspotgne, 

p. 134. rf uq.i Diet, Giogra^tque,) 

£sTRXMSDURA,aprov. of Portugal, which see. 

KKTBEMEZ, a town of Portugal, prov. Alentejo, 
partly In a plain, and partly on the slcme of a hill, and In 
a well cultivated country, 22 m. 'W. Elvas, 26 ra. N.E. 
Evora. Pup. 6,270. It Is ill bu}lt, but has a large open 
square In the centre, and Is strongly fortified with an 
ancient castle on a commanding eminence, an arsenal, and 
quarters for a regiment of cavalry. There are also 4 
parish churches, 6 convents, an hospital with a church 
attached, and a house of charity. Though Evora is the 
nominal capital of the prov., the authorities have lately 
iMfen * removed thitlier, on account of the protection 
afforded by the fortrcsi^f Elvas. (.Penny Mag. vi. 31G.) 
It has manufactures or Oelftwaro, especially of water 
coolers, and has some trade in hardware. (Mfflano; 
Link'* Travelt mPortugait p. 144.; Diet. Gfagr.) 

ETIENNE (ST.), a celeurated manufacturing town 
of France, dt^. Loire, cap. orrond., on the torrent of the 
* Furens, an affluent of the I<oiro, 20 m. S.K. Montbrison, 
and 31 m. S.W. Lyons. Pop. (1836)41,534. It is generally 
well buUt: streets wide and straight; houses good, though 
blackened with the smoke of its numerous coal ilres. It 
has no public edifice worthy much notice ; it contains 4 
churches, one of which dates from the fith century; a 
town-hall, court of justice, tlittitre, iiilblic library, cabinet 
of natural history, and several benevolent institutions. 
A handsome fountain In the form of an olndisk orna¬ 
ments the principal square. A railroad 36^ m. In length 
runs from Lyons to St. Etienne, and there communlcateg 
with another, 54 m. in leinrih, from St. Etienne to An- 
drexieux and Hoanne. The manufactures are very 
various; they include those of arms, (in a royal manufac¬ 
tory originally established In 15H6, besides some private 
establishments,) hardware, cutlery, nails, files, and other 
tools, numerous kinds of steel articles, &c. These manu¬ 
factures. If they do not owe their origin, are, no doubt, 
mainly Indebted for their rapid extension to the supplies 
of coal Mid iron-stone fouml in the vicinity. The waters 
of the Furens, which arc said to be particularly well 
adapted for the tempering of steel, supply a great many 
factories. Exclusive of hardw'are, silk fabrics are largely 
manufactured; and lace, embroidered muslins, twles^ 
cotton yarn, eau-do-Cologne, and lamp Mack are pro- 
duiwd. There are. besides, some bleaching and dyeing 
estabUsbments, with tanneries, and glass and paper fac- 
torira. The silk, and especially the sUk-riband manufac- 
tiirfira, who comprise a large proportion of the whole, 
have of late years, for the most part, removed from the 
town of St. Etienne into the adjacent country, where 
their falwics are uninjured by the smoky atmosphere, 
and the weavers live cheaper and better, by avoiding 
^the octroist or town duties. St. Etienne, with its adja- 
*cent dlrtrict, is estimated to contain 60,000 inhub., of 
wbmn about a half are believed to be connected with 
the riband or silk haberdashery trade. The quantity 
of silk consumed annually in the riband manufacture 
is estimated at i^ut 400,000 kilogr., principally of the 
supwior qiialitlef. The whole produce or the distr. 
was. In 1885, estimated at 360,(K» ells a di^, or about 
130,000,000 yards a year, of an average value of about 
82,000,000 fr. Neany 60 artists are employed by the 
riband manttlkourers In drawing patterns, and 3-4tns of 
the produce are exported. The price of labour at St. 
Etienne is in general less than at Lyons, and said to be 
almut equal to 3-4tlis of that at Coventry; but it Is very 
diOkult to institute any comparison between them, ex¬ 
cept by comparing the cost of the work performs In 
each. The wages of the riband weaver vary from Is. to 
3s . M. a day; but the average may be about Is. Sd. This 
average Is lem than that earned In most of the other 
trades at SI. Etienne; the reason assigned being that the 
not tiding in the town itself, mostly 
diridt ttielr time between ^e manuflwtura luid agricuU 


lure. wThe proprietors of 16,000 single hand-looms in 
the mountainous distr. round St. Etienne, St. Cbamond, 
&c. are. In reality, little Ibrroers. Few cottages are 
without one or tnore tooms, at which the inmates work 
when not employed in the business of the small farm. 
This arrangement, which gives the peasantry a double 
resource. Is, however, unfavourable to the manufacture; 
and it will, most likely, In the end, share the fate of the 
Irish linen manufacture. Its Improvement is an object 
of much greater solicitude to the pbhementiertt or small 
master weavers, idso a tolerably numerous class, who 
possess from 2 to 5, and sometimes 10 or 12 looms each, 
and devote themselves entirely to the manufacture. Mr. 
Vlllermfi’s observations go to show that the condition of 
the weavers of St. Etienne is, upoU the whole, much 
better than that of those of Lyons. There Is, at St. 
Etienne, an establishment called a Condition, In which 
silks are eufomitted to a temp, of from 72^ to 77^ Fob., to 
test their quality, and bring them into a certain state 
of dryness. The average quantity of silk sent to this 
establishment annually is estimated at 3,970 bales, or 
096,000lbs.; that sold without passing through the Con¬ 
dition amounts to about 1,780 bales, or 267.000 lbs. per 
annum. The latter consist chiefly of foreign silks, which 
supply the factories of St. Etienne In the proportion of 
nearly 1 to 2 of French silk. 

Some authors have supposed that this town occupies 
the site of the ancient Fbranum, built by the Homans 
anno 65 b. c. : but this is very doubtful; and no annals 
of St. Etienne go farther l^ack than the 10th century. In 
1441, the town consisted of only 200 indiflbrent houses, 
which Ch.irlcs VII., a few years*afterwards, sulTercd the 
inhabitants to surround with a wall to protect thorn 
against the incursions of the English. A few vestiges of 
this wail still exist; but It did not prevent St. Etienne 
from sufloring greatly (n the religious wars of the IGtIi 
century. The plague destroyed 7.000 of its inhab. in 
1.58."), and 8,000 In l()28-20. Since the peace of 181.5, it 
has increased rapidly both in pop. and wealth. ( Fit- 
lernn‘ i Knryr. da Genst du Monde s Boufring's 2d Itep., 
pp. 40—47.) 

ETNA (I.at. JKtna, Ital. Mongihello), a mountain and 
volcano of Sicily, by far the most celebrated in both re- 

r cts, either in ancient or modern times, rising from the 
shore of the island, prov. Catania, between the river 
Alcantara on the N. and tlic Giaretta on the S., the 
crater being in lat. 37" 40' 31" N., long. 15° E. It is 
entirely distinct from, and independent of, any otlier 
mountain range. Its base is about 87 m. in circ., but 
its lavas have extended over a much largiT space. It 
consists of a congeries of mountains rising one above 
another. Not only Is it the highest mountain of Sicily, 
but it is also one of the highest in Europe, being, ac¬ 
cording to Sir J. F. llerschcl, with which Captain 
Smyth’s measurement almost exactly coincides, 10,872^ 
ft above the level of the sea. Its largest diameter runs 
from E, to W. The ascent is very various on its dif¬ 
ferent sides; that fiom Catania being about 24 ro., from 
I.inguagrossa 18, and from Randoxzo scarcely 12. The 
extent of the base gives so easy an inclination to the 
sides, ill most places, as greatly to facilitate the ascent; 
but at the same timo it diminishes the grandeur of its 
aspect at first sight, and its commanding elev.acion is 
scarcely perceived, until the traveller has got nearly half 
way up, and begins to look down on the rest of Sicily, 
while the summit still seems as far from him as at first; 
then, indeed, the mountain assumes an appearance so 
noble, majestic, and imposing, that, associated with the 
considerations of its cause and cflects, it excites the most 
intense interest, mixed with a degree of awe that ele¬ 
vates the mind, and inspires sublime feelings. (Smyth's 
Memoir, p. 146.) 

The multitude of minor cones distributed over its 
flanks, and which are most abundant in the woody 
region, is, according to Mr. Lyell, "a grand and original 
feature in tiie physiognomy of Etna. Tliese, although 
they appear but trifling irregularities, when viewed from 
a distance as subordinate parts of so imposing and colossal 
a mouptain, would, nevertheless, be deemed hills of con¬ 
siderable altitude in almost any otlier region. There 
are aliout 80 of these secondary volcanos, of considerable 
dimensioxts; 52 on the W. afid N., and 27 on the B. side 
of Etna. One of the largest, coIIcmI Mf>nte Minardo, 
near Bronte, Is upwards of 700ft. in height: and a double 
hill near Nicolosl, called Monti Uossi, formed in 1669, 
Is 4.50 ft. high, and the base 2 m. In circ.; yet it ranks 
only as a cone of the second magnitude amongst those 

f iroduced by the lateral eruptions of Etna. On look- 
ng down from the lower borders of the desert region, 
tiiese volcanos present us with one of the most beautiful 
and characteristic scones in Europe. They oRbrd every 
variety of height and size, and are arranged in kpoitflfid 
and picturesque groups. However uniform thef^may 
anneu- when seen from the sea or the plains below, no¬ 
thing can be more diversified than their shape when we 
look from above into their craters, one side of wliich is 
generally broken down. There arc, Indeed, few objeett 
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in njiture more picturesque than a wooded rokanic 
crater. The cones situated in the higher parts of the 
forest aoiie are chiefly clothed with lofty pines; while 
those at a lower elevation are adorned mthchestnuts, 

adVcLl^**' **®'“*” qfQmhgjf, II. lia. 

The mountain is, In ^eral, of a fymmetrfeaf form, 
but is broken on its E. side by a deep and extraordinary 
valley, called the Val del Bove, which, commencing near 
the summit of the mountain, descends Into the woody 
region, and is thence continued by other and smaller 
vallm to the confines of the fertfle region. The Vsl 
del Bovo is 4 or 5 m. across, and is surrounded by nearly 
vertical precipices from 1,000 to 6,000 ft. in height. This 
gigutic chasm has been repeatedly traversed by torrents 
of lava; and in 1755 it was swept by a tremendous in. 
undation caused by the melting of the snows near the 
summit of the mountain. It ha* a singularly dreary 
blasted appearance. 

The structure of Etna is chiefly of the tertiary pe. 
rlod antecedent to the present epoch ; it consists 
partly of volcanic, partly of sedimentary rocks; but 
to what extent Is not known, th^ being so much 
CUV erod by modern lavas, Intcrstratified with layers of 
tufa and breccia: around its base is a line of hills* formed 
of bluish marl, and clays enclosing marine shells and 
yellowish sand, from SOU to 1,000 ft. above the level of 
the sea; about Paterno, and elsewhere, these arc capped 
with basalt, tufa, and volcanic conglomerates. 

The mineral products of Etna are chrysolite, zeolite, 
selenite, copper, mercury, alum, nitre, vitriol, specul.ar 
iron, iunianth, pozzolana, and a fine potter's earth: 
there are many hot, chalybeate, and sulphurous mineral 
>priiigs; but no rivers, except what are subterraneous, 
di'&cend from this region, owing to the rapid absorption 
of tlic soil. {See Sicily.) 

I'he mountain is naturally divided Into 3 regions or 
zones, viz. the Fertile {La Regime cuUa or Piemon- 
ta7ut)y the Woody {Nemorosa or Sylvosa), and tlie Desert 
{La Rceionc Deserta or Scoperta) ; to which might be 
added the Fiery region {Regione di Fuoco), consisung of 
the central cone and crater. These regions diflbr wlu<;ly 
Ironi each other in tlieir products and general character. 

I’he lower, or fertile^ zone varies greatly in width, being 
II Ml. broad above Catania, hut no more than I^m. on 
the N. side. It is composed almost entirely of lava, 
which, in the course of ages, has been decomposed and 
converted into u very fertile soil. It is comparatively 
well cultivated and peopled. All travellers speak in the 
highest terms of the licauty and fertility of this region. 

“ No language,” says Mr. liughcs, ” can do justice to the 
scenery and luxuriant fertility of this tract; whose 
bosom, heated by subtenancan fires, and situated in the 
inoht favourable ciiniatc, teems with every flower, and 
plant, and tree, that cun delight the eye, and every species 
of fruit that can gratify the palate; fields covered with 
golden grain, or the purple vine, villages, and convents 
embosomed in groves of cliestnuts, and oriental plains, 
mossy fountains, and transparent streams; exhausted 
craters covered with a canopy of foliage, and numberless 
other beauties, invito the tourist to those charming 
scenes. Here, also, tlio sportsman will meet with every 
species of game that he can desire; and the botanist or 
minerulogist find inexhaustible sources of amusement.” 

(Travelsy I. 1 i:j. Hvo. ed.) But here, as in most parts of 
Italy and Sirily, there is a painful contrast between the 
richness and beauty of the country, and the appearance 
and condition of the inhab. Tlie latter are squalid, 
slovenly, and dirty: this is a consequence, as Captain 
Smyth states, of the ashes and dust tliat pervade the air, 
soil their persons, and injure their eyes; and of the want 
of water, wliich is absorlied, as soon as it falls, by the 
porous soil, lliesc circumstances, combined with the 
constant danger of eruptions, would seem, after all, to 
render this Sicilian paradise any thing but a desirable 
residence. 

The woody region is 6 or 7 m. in width, and reaches to 


about G,400 ft. perpendicular height; it begins and tor- 
ininates abruptly: In the lower yiarts tlie trees are prln* 
cJpally oak and cliestnut; in the middle they are almost 
entirely oaks, some of them attaining to an immense 
size; in the upper part the oaks decrease in size, and are 
intermixed with pines {Pintu tarda) \ as we ascend the 
mountain the oaks nearly disappear, the firs become 
stunted, and at lengtii all vegetation ceases, and we enter 
on the desert. The ground in the {greater part of the 
woody region is covered with aromatic plants and fern. 
Tilla^ soon ceases; there are no corn fields, but here 
and there a few vineyards, and very rich pasture Iknd on 
wiiicli numerous flocks of sheep are fed. In this region, 
near Carpinetto, stands the celebrated chestnut tree, 
Coitagno di cento cavalli, so called ftom its being sup¬ 
posed ciijlablc' of sheltering 100 horses under its boughs. 
It oonsists of five great arms, which, however, ore all 
united lu a single stem a little below (be surface. The 
estimates of tho size of this enormous tree vary con¬ 
siderably, probably from their not being taken in the 
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same way. SvJabnme mokes It 196 ft., and Smyth 168 ft. 
in circ. doM above ground. A house of ample dlmen. 
lions for the accommodation of travellers has been con¬ 
structed in the interior of the trea Several other large 

is 57 ft. round.^^be products ol the^ooJ^ aone^a^ 
chiefly tar, honey, cantharldes, and charcoal; and Its 
inhab. are herdsmen and charcoal burners. 

It has been alreadv seen that the minor volcanic cones 
abound principally in this region. Caverns are nume¬ 
rous ; and one of them, the Qrotto dei Capri, or grotto o» 
the goats, ft-om its aflbrding shelter to these animals, was 
formerly resorted to by travellprs, as a resting place in 
their ascent. In the 'vicinity ore deep reservoirs of 
snow, whence Catania and other cities derive thdr sup- 

8 lies of that article, which is there really a necessary of 
fe: being packed in straw, It is carried to a great dis¬ 
tance on mulos and asses. {Uughet, i. 117.) Wild boars, 
wolves, badgers, wild goats, deer, martens, and all kinds 
of game, eaglos, vultures, falcons, Ac., belong to tills 
region. 

The desert region, or zone, is a dismal tract, ftill of 
gloomy and rocky hollows and immense chasms, formed 
of black lava, scorie, ashes, and volcanic sand; covered, 
for the greater part of the year, with snow and ice, which 
arc always to be found in the hollows. '* In this lofty 
region the air Is chill and piercing; every slgii-of lira 
and vegetation coases; not an insect crawls over the 
cold surface of the ground, not a lichen adheres to the 
grey masses of the lava; not even the eagle's wing soars 
so high, to disturb the awful solitude of nature: here 
only the thunder and tlie tempest, or the still more 
tremendous explosions of the volcano, are heard.” 

( Hughes, i. 113.) In the midst of this gloomy re^on the 
principal cone, forming the summit of the mountain, 
rises to the height of about 1,100 ft.; it is very pi^i- 
pltous, and as it consists of loose scoriae, and ashes, 
which fircquently yield under fdfit, the ascent is ex¬ 
tremely laborious. At the foot of the cone is a house, 
with rooms and stabling, erected in 1811, at the expense 
of the British ofllcerB then in Sicily, for Jthe accommo¬ 
dation of travellers, to whom It is a very great conve¬ 
nience. The cone at its base is from 7 to 8 m. in cir¬ 
cumference ; but at its summit its circ. is reduced to 
about 4 m. It consists of a horizontal plain, with a vast 
central crater, or bmrtuhrm, ^ m. round, agreeing in 
this respect with the dimensions assigned to it by Pliny : 

“ Crater ejus patet ambiiu stadia {Hat. Hiki., lib. 
iii. ^ 8.) The view from t^ summit is superb beyond 
description. Sicily is sprrfU out like a carpet at the 
spectator’s feet, who traces every river tlirough all 
its windings from its source to tho sea. The strait 
that separates Italy and Sicily, tlie Calabrian shores, 
and tlie Lipari Islands, are distinguishing features In 
this magnificent panorama, which it is said sometimes 
extends to Vesuvius on tlie one hand, and Malta on 
the other. l*he wonderful extent of view, and the 
unequalled sublimity of the scene, is owing partly to 
the great altitude of the mountain, partly to the highly 
interesting nature of the objects, but more than aU to 
Etna being "alone lu its glory,” and having no other 
mountain in its vicinity to detract from its grandeur, 
or to interrupt the immensity of the prospect. 

The enjoyment of the spectacle of sunrise it the grand 
object of travellers who ascend to the summit of the 
mountain. Brydone has described it in terms not un¬ 
worthy of the glorious scene, though doubts have been 
entertained whether he really saw what be depleted, or 
trusted to the reports of others. It is probably the 
gruidest of all the spectacles that it is possible to 
behold. Not the least interesting portion of this extra- 
prdinary prospect is the distinct image of the mountain 
Itself, seen at the extremity of the shadow that It pro¬ 
jects across tlie island. {Brydone, Letter x. j Hughes, 
120 .) 

The crater, when Captain Smyth visited the moun. 
tain, was of an oval foiln, directed from N.E. to S.'IV., 1 
Its conjugate diameter being about 493 yards: but its 
size and form are perpetually varying, from the accu¬ 
mulation and foiling in of volcanic matter: Its interior 
is encrusted with extensive efilorescences of ammonia, 
sulphur, and vitriolic salts, to the doptliPor 100 yards on 
the E., but less on the W. side; those of an orange 
colour are the most common. It4 bottom is flat, and 
tolerably hard; near Its centre are two mounds of 
scoriae, and ashes, surrounded hy several fissures, 

” whence,” says Captain Smyth, ” at intervals issue 
volumes of thick smoke, with a rumbling noise, and 
hissing sound. There is also a light thin vapour occa¬ 
sionally oozing from the bottom and sides of the huge 
ainphUheatre in every direction. 1 endeavoured,” be 
adds, *' to look Into the principal chasm; but the rapid 
ejection of the cinders, and the strong sulphureous 
vafiours that exuded, prevented me from attouiing my 
object.” {Memoir, p. 151.) Mr. Hughes, however, has 
supplied a more minute account of the principal s^ra- 
culum, or ftinnel; it has three lUgM of defcent: the 
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flnt, wbldi extended only a few hundred yardt,*4orml- 
aated in a ihelf or ridge of cinders; the second, more 
preift^us than the first, extended to a similar shelf j 
the &lrd being the perpendicular ud raiathomablo 
abyat. Between the two princlpid spiracula are >evei^ 
imalltf conical mounds constantly smoUng. The 
ground here Is so hot round the crater that visiters are 
obliged constantly to shift their places, and yet even 
here, in the Interior of the crater, snow Is seen in im¬ 
mense ridges, ** disputing, as it were, the pre-eminence 
of fire. In the very centre of Its dominions.* 

Before eruptions local earthquakes are felt, hollow 
Intouations heard, irregular clouds of smoke burst forth, 
MxCL/eritti, or volcanic lightnings, are seen darting from 
the top of the mountain: the agitations increase, till at 
length, either from the great crater, or from some other 
iMirt of the mountain, a terrific discharge of red-hot 
Stones, flakes of fire, ashes, sand, or other substances. 
Mccompatiled with vast volumes of smoke, suddenly 
takes place with tremendous violence. 

-Horrlflcls Jttxta tonat Atna rnima, 

Inteidumquv atrain proruiiiiilt ad aithera nubem. 

Turbine nimantom poeo et candente favllla, 

AttolUtqiie gloltoH flamniaruni, et nldera lanibit i 
Intenloin m»i»u 1<» avolwuiue viscera mentis 
Erigit erurUuM, liquvfactiunie saza sub auras 
Cum gemltu glomerat, flindoque ezasstuat Imo. 

111. 110.571. 

.Some of the matters thrown up during an eruption 
are occasionally projected to an Immense distance. 
‘I'hoy not unftcquently rise to the height of fi,0(K) or 
(i.lKKl ft. above the summit; stones of 13 ox. weight 
iiave fellon 15 m. from the crater; and In the great 
tTuption of IGliU a stone 50 cubic ft. In size was 
I'jected with such prodigious force that it fell a mile 
from the crater 1 Ashes have sometimes fallen in 
JVlalta, about 130 m. distant! These eruptions are 
generally followed accompanied by the outbreak 
of a torrent of lava. If this current of liquid fire 
b«! stopped by inequalities of ground, a portion cools, 
and the rest topples over it; sometimes it over- 
whidms whole cities, villages, and tracts o^cuuntry: the 
torrent of lava that partly destroyed Catania in 1609, 
was stopped by the city walls, GO feet in height; but the 
burning flood accumulated till it ruse to the top of the 
rampart, and then fell over it in a fiery cascade. This 
mans was so enormous that it was eight years In cooling I 

Generally, however, it soon congeals, and when 
mixed with seorite, cracks, decomposes, and forms an 
oxtretnely fertile soil. 8onKtiines inundations of boiling 
water occur, through the iiielting of the snow in tlie upper 
regions by contact with the lava; and the strange phe- 
iioincnon has also oceurred of a body of snow and ice 
being covered with a layer of ashes, and then with a 
torrent of burning lava, and so preserved for an Indefinite 
period. {LyeU, ii. 123.) About one eruption in three takes 
place from the principal crater, and these are generally 
the least dangerous, the lava being mostly retained in the 
immense hollows of the upper region. 

Though Homer has maide Sicily the scone of some of 
the most interesting adventures in the travels of Ulysses, 
and has described the island and tlie strait of Scylla and 
Charybdis, be does not so much as allude to Utna. It 
has inence been Inferred that the mountain had not 
tlien been an active volcano; for it can hardly be sup¬ 
posed, had it been such, tiiat so careful an observer 
would have failed to notice it, and to avail himself of 
the means which it alTurdcd of embellishing his verses 
by a topic so well suited to the dignity of epic poetry. 
No doubt it is very diflicult to reconcile the silence of 
Homer, with the fact of the mountain being at the time 
eruptive, though it would be rash thence to conclude 
positively that it was not; it had, then, perhaps, been 
rang quiescent, and Its eruptions forgotten. Pindar Is the 
oldest extant author (about .*100 years b. c.) who takes 
any noUco of the eruptions of Etna; and his account is 
peculiarly interosrliig. Inasmuch os It appears from his 
representing its summit as supporting the heavens, and 
being covered with perpetual snows and frost, that it 
must Uien have been about as high as at present. 
Accordiim to the ancient poets, Jupiter, after the over¬ 
throw of the fiants, burled the hundred-headed Ty- 
pheeus under this mountain; and Its earthquakes and 
eruptions were said to bo occasioned ^ the struggles of 
the monster. The passage in which Andar alludes to 
Etna has been rendeiod by West as follows: — 

Now «nd«r sulphVoas Cums's MS-bound coast. 

And vao CUdUa Uathteahagiir tmaO; 

Bvtnoan Etna, anna of andlm ftoot, 

Tbo olllarld prop of baav*!), for om plan'd: 

Forth from whooe nloraav cavarns Inulw rise 
Para Uquld flnmtalu oftampaotuoua Arc, 

AndveUlnTaddr mlMstha niion.dar okici. * 

Wl^ wrapt la amokt the addyiog tlamaa aaphaj 
On ahMintiia through the niriit with hidaoua roar. 

Faro'arthatod’oingmain ha^ ry toftynciy^ 

ThiK/dld(M roentlnos three eruptions of Mount Etna, 
but be leaves the date of the first uncertain; the second 
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occurred 4 or 6 years previously to the period when Pindar 
wrote the above ode. Since then, there have been a great 
many eruptions, both in antiquity and in modem times. 
One of the most tremendous occurred in 16(B, when tne 
hill of Monti Rossi was formed; but the most extraoi dinary 
phenomenon in this eruption, was the opening of a fis¬ 
sure about 6 feet wide, and of unknown deprii, which 
stretched from the plain of S. Lio to wlthbi a mile of the 
summit of the mountain, a distance of 12 m.: it emitted 
an intensely vivid light. Five other parallel fissures 
also opened, and gave out tremendous noises. The lava 
that burst forth on this occasion, overwhelmed 14 towns 
and villages, filled up thejx>rt of Ulysses, and, as already 
stated, partly destroyed Catania. About 27,000 persons 
are supposed to have lost their lives in this convulsion. 
The last great eruption occurred in 1832, when the town 
of Bronte narrowly escaped being overwhelmed by a 
current of lava. (Besides the authorities already referred 
to, a host of works have been written on Etna; one of 
the best is Ferrara^ Storia Generate deW Etna^ 8vo., Ca¬ 
tania, 1793.) 

ETON, a town and par. of England, co. Bucks, bund. 
Stoke, on the N. bank of the Thames, immediately 
opposite to Windsor, with which it is connected by a 
neat iron bridge, 23 m. S.S.E. Aylesbury, and 21 m. W. 
London. Pop. (1831) 2,475. It consists principally ot 
a single street, well paved and lighted, and which oi 
late years has been much lm]>roved, many of the houses 
having been rebuilt. The establishment to which Eton 
owes all its importance is Its college, founded by Henry 
VI. in 1440. That monarch, by whom it was liberally 
endowed, intended it principally for tlie education of 
*' poor and indigent boys,'* destined for the church. By 
his second charter, dated Oct. 21. 1441, the foundation 
consisted of a provost, 10 priests or fellows, 4 clerks, 
0 choristers, a master, 25 scholars, and 25 alms or beads 
men ; but about 1443, tlie date of tiie college statutes, 
he increased the number of scholars from 25 to 70, 
added an usher, clerk, and two choristers, and reduced 
tlie number of beadsmen to 13. Various clianges were 
made in the succeeding reigns, and tlie establishment 
suflered considerable spoliation, especially from Ed¬ 
ward IV.; but it was particularly excepted in the Act 
of Parliament for the dissolution of colleges and clian- 
tries in the reign of Henry VIII. The foundation at 
present consists of a provost, appointed by the crown; 
7 fellows, one of whom acts as vice-provost; 2 chaplains, 
called conducts; 2 lay-clcrkg, 10 choristers, 2 masters 
(each of whom has 4 assistant masters), and 70scliolarB, 
who since the rcira of (leorge III. have been called 
“king*# scliolars.’’ Besides the latter, the ciifiereiit 
masters have a number of stipendiary pupils, not on the 
found.ition ; but who receive instruction in the college. 
Those are called oppidam^ and generally consist of 
members of families, superior in rank or wealth to 
those of the king’s scholars. Their number is variable, 
but at an average may be estimated at about H.’K). Under a 
recent head master, the number of boys at Eton, of both 
classes, at one time exceeded GOO. The buildings of 
the college surround 2 qiMdrangles: tlic outer qua¬ 
drangle, or school-yard, is enclosed by the chapel, 
scliuols, dormitories of the scholars, and masters* 
chamljcrs; and has in its centre a bronze statue of 
the royal founder of the college. The inner or lesser 

a uadrangle is bounded by the cloisters, containing 
iie residences of tlie fellows, the library, hall, and 
various ufllces. Between tlie two are the provost’s 
lodge, &c., appertaining to which is an ancient tower 
and a gateway in the centre, connecting the two courts. 
The chapel, on the S. side of the outer court, is a hand¬ 
some Gothic edifice, 175 ft. in length, including the 
ante-chapcl, and in its style and ornaments greatly 
resembles the chapel of King’s College, Cambridge. 
The par. church of Eton having fallen to decay, the 
Inhabitants attend public worship In the college chapel, 
the provost having archdiaconal jurisdiction in the 
par.; but there is also a chapel of ease in^e town, at 
which one of the conducts officiates. The college 
library contains a large and valuable collection of books, 
engravings, drawings from the antique, medals, &c.; 
It is a fine apartment, and fitted up In a superior style. 
The dining hall for the scholars on the foundation is 
spacious, but little ornamonted ; it contains, however, 
two large ancient pieces of tapestry. The upper school, 
on the W. side of the outer court, was designed by Sir 
C. Wren, and Is supported by an arcade with double 
columns of the Doric order. The school-room is spa¬ 
cious and of fifie proportions, but fitted up in a plain 
manner. The school-room of the lower school is of 
considerable length, but not of a proportional height, 
with a ranM of ancient oak arches on either side, and 
the seats of the scholars behind them. It is beneath a 

? krt of the principal dormitory, called the tang mamber. 

o the B. of ibe cloisters are the college gardens; to 
the N. the playing fields, and adjacent to the latter the 
•hooting fields, m which cricket matches, Ac. are 
played. 
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The fcholari on the foundation are lodged and 
boarded by the eBtabllshment. They are eligible flruin 
the ama of 8 to 15. and are elected aeparately by the 
indlvlduala of a body composed of the provosts of Eton 
and King's College, Cambridge, the vice-provost and 
master of Eton, and 2 posers (M.A.’s) of King’s College. 
This body meets on the last Monday in July of every 
year, when usually 24 boys are nominated to fill up 
vacancies as they may occur in Eton Lower School, 
and 12 of the head bo vs in the same establishment are 
nominated in a similar manner to King’s College, 
Cambridge, according to the statutes of the founder. 
Tiiose who go to King’s are, after 3 years, entitled to 
fellowsltipg. Eton Cmlege also sends 2 scholars to 
Merton College,'Oxford, where they are called JPer- 
tionistte^ or, by corruption, postmasters. Failing an 
appointment to cither university, Eton collegians are 
superannuated at 18 or lU, and for scholars so super* 
annuated there are a few exhibitions, and some other 
means of sligiitiy augmenting tlicir income in the gift 
of tile college. Uy statute, tlie education of King’s 
scholars should be gratuitous; but some innovation has 
taken place on ttiis head, and the average annual cx- 
penso to the parents of such (including travelling 
expenses, &c.) is estimated at fiU/. 

I'iie oppidans boiird either in the houses of the lower 
master or assistants, or at a somewhat lower charge in 
tlio boarding houses attached to the school; some few, 
fliieily of noble birth. In private lodgings, under the 
rare of private tutors. Tne total expenses of a bov 
odiieated as an opmdan may perhaps average from IhO/. 
lo 200/. a year. Witliout the boundaries of the college, 
the oppidans are comparatively little under the control 
of the college functionaries ; but within its walls they 
are in lU) respect distinguished from the King’s scholars, 
and mix wiLn them in the same classes. The entire 
scliool is divided into Upper and Lower. Tiie latter 
(oinprlses, together with the junior classes, the 3d and 
4th forms, each consisting of 3 subdivisions, or removes. 
Each of these is under the control of a separate assist¬ 
ant master and as boys of various ages come to Eton, 
they are placed at the bottom of whatever remove in the 
lower scliool they may seem fit for by their previous 
aciiuiremcnts amt age, passing into tlic superior ones 
according to tlieir proficiency. Tlic upper scliool con. 
sists of the .'ith and 6th forms, and is under tlic imme¬ 
diate control of the head master. The number of boys 
in tlie 6th form is limited to 22; and of these the 10 
liighest are styled monitors, and act in some measure as 
a.ssistants to the masters. The head of the whole 
school, who arrives at his post by seniority, is called the 
“ captain.” 

The course of instruction at Eton is almost wholly 
classical. The only entire works read are those of 
llomer, Virgil, and Iloracc, but extracts from those of 
numerous others are occasionally mode use of. The 
well-known Eton Ldtin and Greek (iramuiars, com¬ 
mitted to memory, form the basis of grammatical in¬ 
struction. In the Upper School tlie boys are engaged in 
writing Latin and Greek themes and verses, for the liest 
of wliich rewards are riven ; and a play of some Greek 
author is usually in the course of reading. Mathe¬ 
matics form a part, hut a very small one, of the school 
discipline; and though there arc masters in French, 
writing, arithmetic, &c., such studies are wholly uncon¬ 
nected with the general business of the school, and only 
attended at extra hours. All the boys attend chapel 
twice on Sundays, and once on saints’ days and holi¬ 
days ; and, in addition, tlie collegers attend prayers 
every evening, after which they are confined to their 
several dormitories. The system oifaggingy by which 
the boys of the Lower School are fags^ or servants, to 
those of the Upper, out of school hours, prevails ; but 
its Buppcfsed severity and degradation have been much 
exaggerated. 

A triennial ceremony peculiar to this school is the 
Montem, This takes place on Whit-Tuesday. and 
consists of a procession ol‘ tlie boys in a kind of military 
order, with liags and music, and headed 4)y their ” cn^ 
tain,” to a small tumulus about m. distant on the 
Bath road, which has acquired tlie name of Salt-hill 
from the drcumstance that the scholars upon this oc¬ 
casion coUect what is called ‘‘ salt,” being contr-butions 
in money exacted from all the spectators, and even 
casual travellers on the road. The sum collected 
at such times has been’known to exceed 1,000/.; the 
expenses of the breakfast and dinner for the school, 
the music, fancy dresses, fees, &c., are Arst deducted 
out of it; and the entire surplus, wlllch generally 
amounts to several hundred pounds, becomes the pro¬ 
perty of the “captain” of the school. 

Eton College has in its rift nearly 40 ecc\esiastiral 
prefermeiftB, besides several presentations, &c. The 
provost, %ougb as rector he derives no emolument 
from the par., has very extensive powers within It; 
for, by an act passed in 25 Henry VL, no inhabitant is 
allowed to take a lodger without his pennlssion, under 
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'Penalty of 101., which fine may also be levied upon the 
individual engaging lodgings without such permisHion. 
In 14.'k2 a charter was granted to Eton for a market on 
Wednesdays, with considerable privileges, but this has 
been long discontinued. There were formerly also two 
fairs, but only one Is now kept up—that on Ash Wed¬ 
nesday for horses and cattle. iCartiste's Endowed 
(irannwir^schoait^ pp. 48—93.j Joum. of Educationt 
vol. vlii.; Staiist. of the British Empire, 11. 446— 448.) 

EU, an Inland town of France, dep. Seine Infericure, 
cap. cant., on the Bresle, about 2 m. from its mouth in 
tlie Brtilsh Channel, 16 m. N.E. Dieppe, and 43 m. 
N.N.K. Rouen. Pop. (1836) 8,490. It Is generally 
well built, and has a fine, squareit has several 
churches, one of which, a fine Gothic edifice, is re¬ 
markable for a subterraneous chapel, a college, and 
an hospital. In its neighbourhood, in a noble park 
surrounded by gardens. Is tlie magnificent ChSteau 
Jtoyal d^Eu, belonging to Louis Philippe: it contains 
the finest collection of historical portraits in France. 
{Hugo.) There are several Homan remains in and 
about Ell. This town is the seat of a tribunal of com¬ 
merce ; has manufactures of lacc, serges, linseed oil, 
soap, &c.; is an enlrepdt for the corn of the Somme, 
and lias some trade in liemp, flax, timber, and linens, 
exported at Treport at the mouth of the river. A large 
forest, which takes its name from the town, extends to 
.the E. and S. Ku was burnt by Louis XI. in 1445, to 
prevent its falling into the hands of the English, who 
meditated a descent into Normandy: it is said never to 
have recovered its original prosperity, (//tfgo, art. Seine 
Infirieure.) 

EUPATOniA, or KOSLOFF, a sea-nort town of 
Russia in Europe, W. coast of the Crimea, fat. 4tP 9* N., 
long. 33° 9' 2(K’ E. Pop. nearly 8,000. It has a consi¬ 
derable trade ; exporting salt, wheat, barley, iiides, lan^- 
skiiis, &C. Tiic houses, with the exception of a very 
small number built in tlie Europea%Btyle, arc altogether 
of Asiatic architecture, 'i he roadstead is a sandy circu¬ 
lar buy, Aiul afibrds no shelter with the winds at S. and 
E. (Hnseincister om the Black Sea, p. 66. Eng, trans.) 

EUPEN, ^towii of Rhenish Prussia, immediately 
witliln its Wt border, cap. circle of same name; on 
the M’eege or Vesder, a tributary of the Meuse, 7 m. 

S. by W. Aix-la-Chapelle. Pop. (1838) 11,678. It is prin¬ 
cipally inhabited by the descendants of French Pro- 
tesbants wlio took refuge here subs^uently to the revoc¬ 
ation of the edict of Nantes; and is one of the principal 
manufacturing towns in the Prussian dom., having some 
very extensive broadcloth ai]4 kerseymere factories, with 
others of nitric acid, chicory, &c. It is the seat of a 
council fur the circle, and of a court of primary jurisdic¬ 
tion; anil has a superior citizens* school. \Canna~ 
bivh, lierghaus.) 

KUPiniATES and TIGRIS, two famous rivers of 
Turkey in Asia, which, rising in Armenia, flow generally 
parallel to each other in a S E. direction, and finally 
unite in lat. 31° 0' 2H" N. and long. 47° 40' E., in the 
Shat-ul-Arab, or ” River of Arabia,^’ which dibcharges 
itself into the bottom of the Persian Giilpii. 

The Euphrates (Gr. so called from tv^aisu, 

to exhilarate nr make glad, because its waters, like 
those of the Nile, fertilise the adjacent lands; is the 
most considerable river of W. Asia, and its basin, exclu¬ 
sive of that of the Tigris, is supposed to comprise about 
109,000 sq. geog. m. After watering on cither side the 
territories belungiiig to Turkey as far S. as near lat. 3b°, 
it forms, from that point to about lat. 3.1° 3(K, the 
boundary between them and the newiy acquired Asiatic 
dominions of the pacha of Egypt; it next divides Turkey 
from Arabia, and lastly, from its union with the Tigris to 
its mouth in the Persian Gulph, about lat. 30° and long. 
48°3(K, It separates Arabia and Persia. 

It is singular that the ancients should have had no cor¬ 
rect information respecting the sources eitlier of the 
Euphrates or the Tigris; and there is the greatest ob¬ 
scurity and discrepancy in the statements they have put 
forth respecting them. The popular opinion seems to have 
been that their sources were identical I {Lucan, lib. ill. 

V. 267.); and though this notion was rejected by Strabo, 
Mela, Pliny, &c., none of them appears to have had any 
precise information on the subject. {See^CellariiNotit. 
Orbis Antigui, 11.378.) * 

Both rivers have their sources In the table-land of • 
Armenia. The Euphrates rises in the pachalic of 
Erzeroiim, and is formed by the Junction of two great 
arms—the Frat and the Morad. The former, which is 
also the most N., has its principal sources about 20 m. 
N.E. from Erzeroum, in the Tchcidlr mountrins, near 
the sources of the Araxes: the Morad has its sources 
on the N. declivity of the Arghl-dagh mountains, 45 m. 
N.E. from the nearest point of Lake Van. Both these 
rivers pursue a W. course, inclining to the 8., till they 
unite near Kebban, in about the 39th deg. of .lot. and 
39° 2y E. long. The united stream thence flows 8. W. 
to Sarolsat (Samosata) in lat. 87° 3r, long. 38° 23^, hav¬ 
ing received on the right the Kara-au, and forced a 
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liMMge for Itielf tbrougli the maJn range of Taurus, and 
fonnM adouble cataract lAm. abore Samisat. Irom 
the latter point the rlrer pursues a nearly 8. couw to* 
Rajlkt about Mm. E. from Aleptfo. It* 
thence almost uniformly S.E. At Its soiure the Fral, or 
N. arm of the Euphrates. Is only 90 m. from the Black 
8ea, but a very mountainous country intervenes between 
them. During its S. course, the Euphrates approaches 
within 183 m. of the Mediterranean, and as the Inter¬ 
jacent country is for the most part level or undulating, it 
would, perhaps, presmt no very serious obstacles to ^e 
formation of canals or carriage roads, hrom Hlllah 
iBeAylm) to its mouth it flows through a perfectly level 
country, which was anciently intersected numerous 
canals. At Bir, 107 m. N.B. Antioch, the Euphrates Is 
080 It. above the level of the Mediterranean iAimutorth^ 
p. 109.), the rate of inclination from which being esti¬ 
mated to average only about 64 inches a mile. The total 
length of the river, moasurecr from the sources of the 
Morad, is estimated at about 1,600 m. COeogr. Joumat^ 
iii. 843.); its breadth at Malatia is 100 yds., and at Bir 
130 yds. At U1 Der (on. Thapsacus) {kinnrir's Memoir 
on the Pertian Empire^ p. 9 ) the Euphrates is KOO yds. 
wide; at Hillah its bed is contracted to aliout 200 yds.; 
but below the latter it frequently spreads out to a con¬ 
siderable breadth, and the Shai-tti-Arah ranks aTnongst the 
noblest rivers of the^sfatic continent. The Euphrates 
is navigable to the cataract above Samisat; at Hillah lt< 
has seldom less than 18 ft. water, even in the lowest 
season, and a vessel drawing 16 ft. water may ascend to 
Korna, where it Is joined by the Tigris. The priiuslpal 
tributa^of the Euphrates is the Tigris, which, indeed, 
is but little inferior to itself; Its next greatest tributaries 
are the Kara'SU, Khabdr (an. Chaboras), and Kcrah, 
which Joins the Shat-ul-Arab. 

The banks of the Euphrates were in antiquity the seat 
of many noble cities. The smtUl mean town of 'lilUh 
occupies a minute partion of tlic site of the once mighty 
Babylon, **the glory of kingdoms, the boaaty of the 
Chaldee's excellency;*' Hit (an. ft or Acopnita)^ Anna 
(an. AnetAo)t Kerkislya (Ceirunium), and Bir, arc 
amongst the other towns on its Iiaiiks; bid; Bussorah or 
Basra, on the Shat-tU Arab^ is at present the only large 
city on the Euphrates. 

The Tigris Is throughout Its whole course comprised 
within the 'Furklsh dom. It rises in the parhalic of 
Diarbekr, from numerous sources on tlie S. side of the 
Taurus chain, by which it is separated from the Morad, 
in about lat. arfo 49' N., and at an elevation of about 
6,060 ft. above the level oMhe sea. ^Ainsworth, p. 110 ) 
Its course, to its Junction with the Euphrates, (s, with 
very little deviation, S.R. It runs at first through a 
mountainous countiw, with great nipidity; at Mosul it is 
no more than .‘).53 ft. above the level of the Persian 
Gulph; ftom Bagdad it flows, with a moderate current, 
through a nearly level plain. Its distance IVom the 
Euphrates varies from 18 to 9.5 xn.; the two rivers 
enclose the province In atltiqulty calU^, from that cir¬ 
cumstance, Mesopotamia. The entire length of the 
Tigris is estimated at 1,146 m. At Mosul it is 100 
yds. wide; between Bagdad and Koma its average 
breadth is 200 yards. It brings down groat quantities 
of mud, which it deposits in shoals and islands in 
the lower part of its course; and between Mosul and 
Bagdad it passes over several ledges of rock, which form 
rapids of more or less difficulty. It Is neither so deep 
nor so suitable for navigation as the Euphrates. It is, 
however, navigable for vessels drawing 4 ft. water as far 
as tbe ruins ofOpis near the mouth of the Adhaym 
iLt/neh^ in Geogr. Jtmm ,); and in Dec., 18.86, it was 
aacended considerably above Bagdad by Col. Chesney’s 
•leamer " Euphrates.’* Its principal affluents are the Ka- 
boor, the Great and Little Zub (an. Zabatits and Zabus 
the Adhaym (an. Phnscust), the Dlaln (an. 
iMos or Arba). In antiquity its banks were studded with 
cities of the first rank, as Nineveh, Selcucia, Ctesiphou, 
Opls, Ac. Bagdad may be considered as the modern 
representative of Soleucia and Cteslphon, as Mosul is 
that of Nineveh, opposite the site of which it is placed. 
Diarbekr is tbe only other important town on iu 
banks. 

The Tigris derives its name from the rapidity of its 
coarse, the term Tigris signifying '* an arrow ** in the lan¬ 
guage of Che Medes and Armenians. ' 8o late as the age 
of AlexaB^ the Great, the Tigris did not unite with the 
itophrates,and e«di river preserved a separate course to 
the sea. But they not long after became united; and 
have since found their way to the sea in a collective stream. 
The ground in the lower part of their course being soft 
and slluvlal, and their waters being also diverted into new 
channels by means of caiwls, the courses of both rivers 
must necessarily have dfffored materially at different 
peri^. (Xameffs Oew. MHerodotus, L ^.) 

The Euphrates and Tigris run through chalky form- 
attona of a very friable nature, easily dtsimegrated by Che 
•cMon of the elements. Both riven have their regular 
m a n da tl ont, rising twice a year—first. In Dec., in con¬ 


sequence of tbe autumnal rains; and Aext, from March 
iHf Juno, owing to the melting of the mountain snows. 
{Rich, p. 64.) They bring down immmse quantities of 
alluvium; and the extent of land covered by their de¬ 
posits is supposed to exceed 33,000 sq. m. I The ancient 
writers Jiave not foiled to notice this resemblance be¬ 
tween the Euphrates and the Nile. Ckero says,— 
Mesopotmmiam fertHem dficU Euphrates, in guam quo- 
tassms quasi novos agros inoekit, (De Nat. Deorum, lib. 
ti.) And Lucan— 

—Spamu in agrot 

FartUla Eaptaatsa, Fhaiiae vice fiingitur unda. 

Lih. iU. V. 869. 

Mr. Ainsworth found tbe maximum of sediment me¬ 
chanically sustiendcd in the waters of the Euphrates, in 
Dec. and Jan. 1836 (in which months most mud is 
brought down), to tie equal to l-80th part of the bulk of 
the fluid. A good deal of this mud Is deposited in tiio 
marshes of Lemldm (an. Paludes Babploniee), a 8w.impy 
tract, about 40 m. long by as many broad, commencing 
50 m. S.W. of Babylon, and which has existed from 
the remotest period to the present day. The quantity of 
mud brought down by the Tigris was founo, in Jan. 
1837, to hii equivalent to 1-lOOth part of the suspending 
fluid; but as it is not dispersed in marshes, more is 
carried down by this than ^ the Euphrates to tlic 
mouth of the Shat-ul-Arab. The rapidity of the Upper 
Tigris frequently causes it to break down its banks; 
Mr. Rich says, that when at its height it has a current of 
near seven knots an hour. In the alluvial plain, how¬ 
ever, it averages only U m. an hour throughout, and in 
many places it is less nan 1 m. The Euphrates above 
Samisat is, rnrhaps, .*is rapid as the Tigris; and at 
Hillah, whcr^lts bed is narrowed, its rate is from 3 to 
4 m. an hour; but in the low plain this rate is diminislicd 
to aliout 1 or l^m. 

Lower Mcopotomia, or Babylonia, was, as already 
stated, ancioiiily intersected by canals in every direction, 
fur the purposes both of navigation and irrigation. Many 
connected the Tigris with the Euphrates; those which 
still exist are esnecially numerous near Bagdad, wliere 
the rivers approacn within 25 m. of each otlier; and some, 
as the Nahr Matcha, might be easily repaired, i/iich's 
Babylon, Sfc, p. .57.) In fact, the Euphrates stcaincr 
passed from tlie Euphrates to the Tigris by the Isa canal, 
which leaves the former a few miles above Feluga, and 
enters the latter a short way below Bagdad. 'I'lio Shat- 
el-Hie, which connects the two rivers, is also navigable 
in spring by large boats. The most celebrated of the 
ancient canals, that of PaHetcopas, cut by the earliest 
Assyrian monarchs, partly through solid rock, extended 
for a very considerable distance parallel to tlie Euphrates 
on its S.W. side. Niebuhr supposed it had commenced 
at Hit. It may still be traced, almost continuously, from 
a little below Babylon to its probable mouth in the Per¬ 
sian Gulph (Khore AMaUah). Remains of aquediu'ti 
and towns, and various other ruins, abound in this 
region; an4 tlio ancient Median wall which nin from 
Maccpracta on the Euphrates, to near the site of Opis on 
the IMgris, is still clearly traceable. (See Messrs. Ross 
anti Lynch, in Geog. Journ. vol. lx.) 

The steam na.igation of the Euphrates is of consider¬ 
able importance; and '^olnnel Chesney has proved tliat 
it may bo navigated, a' .ngh as Bir, by steamers drawing 
4 ft. watei. Certainly however, we have no idea that it 
ever can be made available as an ordinary channel of com. 
munication between Europe and India; and are,indeed, 
surprised that any such iiotiun should ever have been 
entertained: but its navigation would confer the greatest 
advantages on the vast and fertile countries through 
which it flows, sliould they be ever emancipated from 
the barbarism under which they have so long groaned. 

EURE, a d6p. of France, in the N. part of the kingd., 
being one of the five comprised in the ancient prov. of 
Normandy; between lat. 48® 39* and 49® 2y N., and 
long. 0® ly and 1® 4Sf E.; having N. the sestuary of the 
Seine and the dcp. Seine Inferieure, E. the dept. Oise 
and Seine-et-Olse, S. and S.W. £ure-et-Lolr and Orne, 
and W. Calvadot. Length E. to W. 66 m., breadth va¬ 
rying from 26 to 62 m. Area 682,127 hectares. Pop. 
(1836) 424,762. Surface nearly flat. There are a few 
ranges of low hills, principally in the N., none of them 
reaching an elevation of more than 330 ft. These ranges 
divide the dep. into several distinct plateaux, presenting 
a great variety of aspect. It is well watered ; the Srine 
flows through its E. portion, and along its N.E. bor¬ 
der. The Eure, whence it derives its name, rises in 
Orne, and after running at first E. and then N. falls into 
the Seine 6 xaPS. Louviers. The Iton, Rille, and Cha- 
rentonne are the other principal streams. Climate mild, 
but damp and variable: W. vrinds are the most pre¬ 
valent. Soil chiefly calcareous or marly; fnit on the 
bsaakM of the Seine it is sandy, and rather stedle. Iron 
ore is abundant, mid there are numerous min^. Accor¬ 
ding to the official tables, the arable lands comprised, in 
1834 , 368,863 hectares; putures, 33,310 h.; orchards, 
84,733 h. ; and forests, 111,043 h. Property is less sub- 
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divided In this than in most other deps.; still, however, 
of 181,517 properties, subject to the 
in 1885, no fewer than 89,449 were assessed at less than 
5 fr., and 83,594 at between 5 and 10 fr.; but at the 
same time, 1,232 properties* were assessed at from 300 to 
600 fr., 828 at from 500 to 1,000, and 502 at 1,000 fr. and 
upwards, being very much above the avorace proportion 
of large estates In the kingdom. Previously to the 
Revolution the estates were much larger, but most of 
them have since ■Jtoen repeatedly subdivided by the 
^ration of the law of equal succession. (&'ee Fhancb. ) 
Farms vary in size from 20 to 150 hectares. Agriculture, 
though more improved than in many other parts of 
France, is still very backward. The farm-buildings and 
cottages of the peasantry are in many instances of the 
very wcorst description, being frequently ill situated, 
built of wood, thatched with stubble, and surrounded 
by dunghills and hltb. The fences are not well kept: 
but, notwithstanding these drawbacks, the country has, 
on the whole, a considerable resemblance to England. 
'Wheat, oats, masl.a, and rye are the princijial kinds of 
grain cultivate<l. The total produce or corn in 1835 was 
estimated at 3,52G, 112 hcctolltrcB. In some parts flax Is 
grown ; in others, hemp, pulse, wood, Ac. Little wine 
Is made, but apples and pears are very plentiful, and 
cider and perry are the Cidiuary drink of the pop. The 
stock of sheep is estimated at alHMit 435,000 nead, pro¬ 
ducing annually about 420,000 kilogs. of wool. The 
mining and manulhcturing establishments of this dep. 
rank amongst the most ext'^nsive and important in 
France. Tiie '^arious works for smelting and working 
iron, copper, and other iiietalp employed in 1834 about 
30,(KK) hands: the copper and «mc works at liumilly are 
very extensive. The cotton and woollen manufactures 
art! also important. The broad cloths of Louviers are 
justly celebrated in foreign t juntries as well as in rrance, 
and in addition vhem, cottons, flannels, druggets, 
baize, velvets, glass, paper, and leather nro largely ma¬ 
nufactured. This is one of the very few deps. of which 
the pop. has been lattcjly decreasing. It is divided into 
five arronds., and sends 7 mems. to the cli. of dep. No. 
of electors (183H-n>, 3,621. Chief towns, Kvreux the 
cap., Louviers, and llernay. 7’otal public revenue (1831), 
13,8.30,221 fr. Tlie women of this dep., as in oth^^r p.'irts 
of Normandy, are good-looking and tidys they wear 
dresses of remarkably bright colours, and lolly pyra¬ 
midal caps, called bonnets raueboises, ornamenteu with a 
great quantity of lace. Eure contains some ('eltlc, and 
many Komati antiquities ; but those of the middle ages 
were mostly destro 3 'cd during the Kevolution. (.Hugo, 
art. Eure : Encycl. des Gens du Monde, 

EIIIIE-ET-LOIII, a dep. of France, In the N. part of 
the kingdom, between lat. 47° 57' and 48° 57' N. and 
long. 0° 44' and 1° 59' K., having N. the dep. Eure, E. 
those of Seine-et-Oisc and Luiret, S. tite lust named and 
Lolr-et-Cher, and W. Sarthc and Orne. Length N. to 
S. fX) m., greatest breadth about 55 m. ; area 548,304 
hectares. Pop. (1836) 285,058. There are only a few 
scattered heights in this dop., nearly the whole of which 
consists of an undulating plain. Principal rivers,, the 
Eure towards the N., and the Loir in the S. Small 
lakes are numerous. Cliniate temperate and healthy. 
As much as 310,000 hectares ot the suiface consists of 
rich alluvial soil, ani. this dep. contains a greater extent 
of cultivable and less waste land than any other In the 
kingdom. In 1835, of 140,901 properties subject to the 
contribution fanetbte, 46,025 were assessed at less than 5 
fr., and 37,597 at from 5 to 10 fr.; the number of con¬ 
siderable estates is, however, above the average of the 
deps. This is especially a corn-growing dep., and in 
1835 produced altogether 4,531,910 hectol. of grain, prin¬ 
cipally wheat and outs. Good flax and hemp, pulse, 
turnips, onions, mcluns, woad. &c. arc grown, but few 
poCatoea In some cantuus the vine is cultivated, and In 
ordinary years about 200,000 hectolitres of inferior wine 
are mime, as well as about the same quantity of cider. In 
1830, 48,245 hectares of the surface consisted of misture 
land, and the dep. contained 86.000 oxen and 700,000 
sheep i the latter furnishing about 1,000,000 kllog. a year 
of wool. There are some iron mines, but they are 
little wrought. Manufactures of no great importance; 
the chief are those of ironware, earthenware, paper, 
cotton and woollen fabrics, beet-root sugar, and leather. 
This dep. is divided into 4 arrond., and sends 4 mems. to 
the ch. of dep. No. of electors (1838-9) 2,410. Chief 
towns, Chartres the cap., Chateaudun, Dreux, and No- 
gent-le-Rotreau. Total public rev. (1831) 9,363,627 fr. 
(Enatc. dei Qens du Monde: FrenchdU^ded Tables.) 

EUROPE*. This, with the ex^ption of Aus¬ 
tralia, is the least of all the great divisions of ^e 
globe, being only about a fmh part of the size 
of A»ia or America, and a third part of that of 
Africa. But, though thus inferior in point of 

* For a oeadw aeoeunt of the vaxious derivatloiii of the word 
Baiope, tm FaoeUM Leaicm» voee Furopa. 
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size, Europe is immeasurably superior to the 
other continents in the ente^rise, intelligence, 
and citUisation of her inhabitants, and perhaps 
also in her physical advantoms. AUrice tw- 
toris omniunF^ntium popuU, Jongegtie'terrarum 
putcherrima. (Plin. Hist. Nat lib. lii. $ 1.) Eu¬ 
rope is mostly situated within the temperate 
zone,and no part of her surface approaches within 
many degrees of the intertropiem regions. The 
climate is, therefore, rather inclined to cold ; 
but it is comparatively temperate, and is neither 
so cold in winter nor so hot in summer as the 
countries in the corresponding latitudes of Asia 
and America; so that while comfortable lodging 
and wann clothing are indispensable, the ex¬ 
ertions of the inhabitants are not impeded by 
the too great intensity of cold on the one band, 
or of heat on tlie other. The surface, too, of the 
country is infinitely varied and picturesque; and 
it has the advantage of being more intersected 
than any other continent great arms of the 
sea, supplying facilities to internal and foreign 
commerce, that are all but wholly denied to 
Asia, Africa, and Australia, and not enjoyed in 
^ equal degree even by America. The soil of 
l^rope seems also to be of the quality best 
suited to stimulate and reward the efforts of the 
husbandman; for though it be nowhere so fer¬ 
tile as to produce crops without laborious dili¬ 
gence, and, consequently, docs not foster in- 
dolenco or a want of attehtion, it never fails 
liberally to reward the efforts of the industrious 
and .skilful cultivator. Hence it is that this 
continent has every thing that seems best fitted to 
call forth and developc human genius and re** 
sources. But the advanced civili^tion and su¬ 
perior influence of Europe in the affairs of the 
world seems, after oil, to be owing in no small 
degree to the superior capacity or her inhabit¬ 
ants as evinced in th^jr superior enterprise, in¬ 
vention, perseverance, and power of combination, 
in all these respects they seem to be decidedly in 
advance of the most improved Asiatic nations; 
while the difference between them and the most 
improved native nations of Africa, America, and 
Au.stralia, a|. ^ars almost as great as the differ¬ 
ence between man and the least advanced of the 
lower animals. Europe is the only part of the 
world ill which civilisation and the arts have, 
generally speaking, been uiiiformly progressive. 
Important discoveries have been made, at re¬ 
mote periods, in China, India, and other Asiatic 
countries, but these would seem to have been 
the result of accident only, and, at all events, 
have had comparatively little influence: it is here 
only that they have been appreciated, improved, 
and perfected, and made instrumental in the 
production of furthA* discoveries. It is cha¬ 
racteristic of the European that he is never 
satisfied with what he has achieved; be is always 
pressing forward with unabated ardour in the 
career of industry and invention; and is aj>> 
anxious to advance himself at this moment as 
his semi-barbarous ancestors 3,(X)6 or 4,000 
years ago. How much of this distinctive cha¬ 
racter and superiority of the European is to 
be ascribed to diffbrent and favourable circum¬ 
stances, and how much to difference of race, 
is an inquiry foreign to our subject and in¬ 
compatible with our limits. Most probid>ly a 
good deal is ascribable to both causes; but, 
at all events, his superiority is alike great and 
obvious. It would seem, too, that be is des¬ 
tined to extend his dominion over every btber 
part of the world, with the exception, perhaps, 
of the bulk of the African continent. The Eu. 
ropean is already master of by &r the largest 
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po^on 6f AmeHoi; lie has elte laid the found* 
aHona of tMemumi la Aufttralla that will, no 
doubt, at ttO veiy dlBtaat period, spread over 
every part of that leinote and barbarous conti¬ 
nent 5 and some of the oldest, most extensive, 
and richest countries of Asia are already m his 
power; and the fhir presumption seems to be 
that he will in tlie end extend his conauests over 
evei^ part of that great continent 1 Hence the 
pr^gious preponderance of Europe in a moral 
and political point of view I It is to the world 
at large what Home was to Italy, or Athens to 
Greece—the favoured land unde hunianitas, doc- 
trinot relict fiuges^ jurat CrUe tdque in 
omnet ierrtu didributee pvAarUur, 

SUaation and Limits qf £teropr. — Europe forms the 
N. W. portion of the old or E. continent, having Asia on 
its E. and partly on its S. border; Aflrica, parted from 
It by the Moditorraneau Sea, on the S.; the Atlantic 
Ocean, soparatlng it from America, on the W.; and the 
Arctic Ocean on the N. Its limits are extremely well 
defined upon the S, and W., but in other directions doubts 
exist as to what Is or’Jjs nut Europe*. Hod the early 
Oreck geographers, indeed, been aware that for more 
than 1,600 in. it was joined to Asia, the probability is 
that no name would have been impusoil to distinguish it 
from that division of the world ; but the first obsorvwH 
on the shores of Grecco and Asia Minor, having adopfln 
terms to designate the countries N. and S. of tiie narrow 
seas in that quarter, the subsequent discoverers applied 
the same as generic appellations to all the lands which 
gradu^ly beetle known to them. Believing themselves 
to bo permanently separated by the sea, the European 
naturally includou in nlsnEuroiie, and the Asiatic in his 
Asia, the discoveries made by each along the N. and S. 
shores of the Euxlno; till, in their progress, tliey met 
on the banka of the Fhasls, whlcti thence became the 
first arbitrarily assumed line of demarcation. (Herodo¬ 
tus Mel. 37, 3H.) Even in the time of Herodotus, how¬ 
ever, this division was growing uncertain (Mel. 46.), and 
a line, formed by tlie Cimmerian Bosphorus, tiie Palus 
MaBoUs,andthe Tanals (Strait of Yenikale, Sea of Azoph; 
and Don) was superseding it. Tills line was subse¬ 
quently adopted universally us the E. limit of Europe. 
(Strabo, 11.127.; Plinu, ill. 1.; Pjoletntt, lii. 5, C. v. 9.; 
Pomponius Mela, 1. 2.) Littleior nothing was known of 
tills region during the middle ages ; and wlien the arms 
of Russia laid it open to obsen'ation, the winding course 
of the Doll, with wmlch the ancients were but very vaguely 
acquainted, betrayed the geographers of the lust century 
in their anxiety to accommodate their systems witli tliose 
of the Greeks, into an inextricable labyrinth of contra 
dictions and absurdities. At length the academy of St. 
Petersburgh liavlng, with great judgment, fixed the Oural 
Mountains as the N.E. limit of Europe,\i 4 ;oposed to con¬ 
tinue the line of demarcation, upon their nwridian, by tlie 
river Jaik or Oural, as far S. as the commencement of the 
great sidt plains M. of the Caspian: thence the boundary 
was an imaginary line running S.W. to Zarcsin, where 
tiie Wolga approaches nearest to the Don; crossing the 
former river at that point, and then following the old limit, 
along the bonk of tiio Catta, to the Sea of Azoph. (Acta 
Acad. Pet. 1773, p. 6.; Pallas* Obseroations on Moun¬ 
tains, p.W.) But the latter part of this boundary has 
two obvious defects: it is not sullicleiitly marked by iia- 
tund features, and it divides the sources of three groat 
rivers, the Oural, Wolga, and Don, Icaviiiga part of each 
In Europe and a part in Asia* Malte-Brun (Ahrigi 
de Qdograpkie, p. 174.) proposes to follow the Oural to 
its mouth, and then to taVe the Caspian for his E. border, 
as far at the outlet of the Kuma; thence, to follow that 
river and the Manytch across the Caucasian plain to the 
binction of the latter with the Don, the lower course of 
which be also leaves in possession of its old destinathm. 
He coniideri4his line as preferable to that which would 
follow the Terek and Kuban, because its depression is 
somewhat greater; but this line it hardly lets arbitrary 
than that m the Rq^sl^ti academicians, ana, like theirs, ft 
is not marked by any grand natural feature. It is, indeed, 
not a little oxtraordiuary, that neither looked to the gi- 
gantte chain of the Caucasus for a boundary: but It Is 
evidinit tiiat It forms one that is In all respects unexcep. 
thM^ibla* It divides, as If by a wall (S/roAo, Hb. xi. p. 
S42.>, the isthmus between the Euxine and Caspian seas, 
stipething between Anap6 on tho former and Cape Ab- 
scharon on tlie latter, forming a well-defined ana Inde- 
•tnicHble barrier between Europe and Asia. It would 
not, in fact, bo more absurd to extend tbe boundaries of 
France to the Ebro, or of Spain to the Garonne, losing 
eight ot tlM l^frenees, than It Is to fix the limits of Asia 
aw Barcgie etther to the S or N. of Caucasus. Nature 
has obviously Intended Eiat that great chain should be 
tbe limit between l^e two continentt, and by adopting it 


■HdHBeultlesasto their boundaries vanish. TheS.E.and 
E, frontiers of Europe are tbeh marked by the shores of 
tbe Egean Sea, the Hellespont, the Projmntls, or Sea uf 
Marmara, the Bosphorns of Thrace, the Euxine, round to 
the Caucasus, and tbe ridge of that mountain system to 
the Caspian, thence along the shore Of that sea to the 
Oural (from its mouth to its source) and the Oai^H Moun¬ 
tains, which, being continued to the Frozen Ocean and 
even further, in the high lands of Nova Zemlda, coro- 
pTete the outline in this direction. Still it is evident that 
Europe is so connected with Asia, being in fact nothing 
but a peninsular prolongation of the larger mass of land, 
that no division can be- quite satisfactory on physical 
principles; and, were It not for the vast difference m the 
races by which they are inhabited, we might perhaps be 
diraosed to agree with Herodotus, who oUiects te ^ving 
different names to what is substantiallyone and the same 
continent. (Melpom. p. 45.) 

It might appear that Nature had marked the limits of 
Europe too strongly towards the N. to admit of any 
doubt regarding them; but Iceland having been disco¬ 
vered and colonised long before the voyago of Cohim- 
bus, was consiilered as belonging to Europe; though, 
as it lies much nearer to the American coast, or 
rather to that mass of land beginning with Greenland, 
which appears to be divided from the American main 
by BafBirs Bay and Barrow’s Strait, is properly an 
American island. On the other hand, Spitsbergen has 
been sometimes considered as belonging to America, 
though lying on the meridian (the 20th), which passes 
througli tlie very heart of Europe; and Nova Zembia has 
been, in like manner, included in Asia, notwithstanding 
the comparatively wide sea of Kara flows between it and 
that continent, while it is parted from Europe merely by 
a strait, which is moreover broken by an island (Vaigatz) 
of some size. According to the priinaple, then, wliich con¬ 
siders as belonging to a continent those Islands wliicli lie 
nearest to it, Nova Zcinbla and Spitzbcrgcii sliould be in¬ 
cluded in Europe, and Iceland in America; and the same 
arraiimment, perhaps, requires tliat the Azores, thoiigli 
very distant, should also be included In Europe. Accord¬ 
ing to this distribution, Europe and its islands extend 
from the rock of Cufonisa, S. of Crete, in lat. 34° 4‘y 
N., to Little Table Island, the most N. of the Spitzber- 
gen group, in H(P 48' 21" N.; and from Fiores, the most 
W. of the Azores, In long. 31° W., to Jolania Noss or 
Cape Desire, the most E. point of Nova Zumbla, in 77^^ 
E. The continental portion lies in much narrower 
limits, its extremes In lat being the Tarifa Ruck, W. of 
Gibraltai, in lifio N., and Nordkun in Finmark, 71*^ N. 
In long, the European continent extends from Cape Da 
Roeca, near Lisbon, W., to the mouth of the Kara 
River, 66“ E. (Admiralty Charts ; Great Russian Map, 
1800; Parry*s Fourth Voyage, p.42.; Arrov'smith*s At¬ 
las, pi.3., &c.) Its extreme length, E.N.E. to W.S.W.. 
from the Ouralian Mountains near Orsk in Russia to 
C.'ipe St. Vineent in Portugal, is nearly 3.400 m.; it« 
greatest breadth, N. to S., from tho North Cape to Capo 
Matapan in Greece, 2,4.'iO m. Its area, pop., subdiviaioiis, 
&c. will be stated hereafter. 

Physical Geography. General Aspect. — Europe, ns 
already stated, is distinguished from all the other conti¬ 
nents uf the globe by the great irregularities of its shape 
and surface, and by the groat number of its Inland seas, 
gulphs, harbours, peninsulas, promontories, and lie<ul- 
londs. This eircurostaiice tends not only to Influeuro 
very materially the climate and natural products of this 
continent, but to promote commerce and navigation. 

Seas. —The great indentations In the boundaries of 
Europe, especially on Its N.W. and S. sides, being its 
must Important natural feature, the seas, on which these 
indentations dapend, deserve the first place in our de¬ 
scription. These, iiowever, arc by no means so exten¬ 
sive us is commonly sup)ioscd. llie Mediterranean, 
the noblest of all inland seas, for example, is some¬ 
times reckoned among the strictly European seas; 
but it would be quite as correct to describe it as be¬ 
longing to Africa or Asia as to Europe. It is obviously 
common to them all; and cannot justly be said to be¬ 
long to one more than another, 'fiiis also is nearly tho 
case with the Black Sea and 4he Caspian: tliough, as 
tliey are mostly surrounded by countries belonging to 
Asia, they must be considwed as belonging rather to 
that continent than to Europe, The great arm of the 
Mediterranean cidled the Adriatic, and the Sea of 
Azoph, being almost wholly encircled by Euroiiean 
countries, are most pr^ierly said to be European seas. 
The Baltic, how|||r, is the real Mcditerrane«i of Eu- 
ropo; and has, loBluding Its gulplis and bays, an im¬ 
mense extent of coast. The Zuydersee and the White 
Sea are also naarly landlocked by European countries, 
and consequently add to the number of European seas. 

Bays and Gulphs — The chief of these are the ^Iph 
or Sea of Kara in N. Russia, the Bays of ArchangA and 
Onega, belonging to the White %a; tbe Gulphs of 
Bothnia, Finland, and Riga, belonging to the Baltic; the 
Bay of Biscay, forming a part of the Atlantic; the Gulph 
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^ Lyons, In th« S. of France; those of Genoa, KAnlea, 
Taranto, Venice (head of the Afklatlc), and Trieste, In 
Italy t of Arta, Lepanto, Bgloa, Volo, and Salonikl, in 
Greece. 

Capn^ Ac. ~ Haring so Irregular an out¬ 
line, Europe necessarily presents numerous peninsulas 
wd headlands. - In the the principal peninsulas are, 
hpadn, with Portugal; Italy, wiA its sun-peninsulas of 
Calabii«*and Otranto; Turkey, with Greece, which in¬ 
cludes Uie 8ub.peninsulas of theMorea and Salonica,and 
the Crimea. In the N. of Europe, the great Scandinavian 
peninsula, and those of Lapland and Jutland, are the 
principal; and in the W. are the much less considerable 
ones of Brittany and Cotentin in Franco, and that in¬ 
cluding the counties of Devon and Cornwall in England. 
The prlncimil capes or headlands, proceeding from N. to 
S., are-..Cape Gelanla, In Nova Zembla; the North 
Cape and the Naze, in Norway; Cape Skagen, in Den¬ 
mark ; Cape Wrath, in Scotland; the Land's End, In 
England; Cape Clear, in Ireland; Capes La Hogue and 
Finlsterro, In Franco; Koca, St. Vincent, and the rock 
of Gibraltar, in ^ain and Portugal; Sjpartivento and 
I^'uca, in Italy; Fassaro, in Sicily: and Matapan and 
Colonna, in Greece. {^Matte-Brun, L'furose, pp. 444—> 
Abrigi de Geogr. pp. 81—84.) 

/stonds.—The principal, forming part of Europe (Ice¬ 
land being excluded) are — Great Britain and Ireland, 
with their dependent groups in the Atlantic and North 
Sea; Sicily, Sardinia, Corsica, Candia, the Cyclades and 
Sporades, the Ionian Islands, Dalmatian Archipelago, 
Malta, Elba, Minorca, Minorca, Ivtca, the Litwri Isles, 
Ac., in the Mediterranean and its cognate seas; Zealand, 
Funen, Laland, Bornholm, (Band, Gottland, OezelDagg, 
and the Aland Archipologo, In the Baltic ; the Loflbden 
and other islands, on the coast of Norway; Spitzbergen 
and Nova Zembla, in the Arctic Ocean: Jersey, Guern¬ 
sey, Alderney, Ac., in the British Channel: Vshant, 
Bcllelsle, and a few others, on the W. coast of France; 
anil perhaps the Azores in the Atlantic, and Lampedusa, 
Linosa, Ac., in the Mediterranean. 

Mountains,^The European mountains are divided 
by Brugul&re, in his Orogriwhie de TEurope, into 
seven distinct systems—the Hesperic, Alpine, Sardo- 
Corslcnn, I'auric, Sarmatiair, British and Hibernian, 
and Scandinavian. The Oiirallan and Caucasian chains 
are omitted in this enumeration, being bounding ridges 
between Europe and Asia, and consemiently belonging 
as much to the latter as to the former. We have already, 
however, brle^ noticed Caacasus (sec antkj p. 176.) ; and 
both it and the(jural are fbllydescribeil in separate articles. 
The Alps compose the great central table-land of Eu¬ 
rope, over a sixth part of which their ramifications are 
estimated to extend. ( MtUte-Brun^ Europe^ p. 454.) The 
summits of the Alpine system yield in elevation only to 
those of the Caucasus; Mont Blanc, in Savoy, the cul¬ 
minating point is ft. in height. iBrvguiire.) The 
Alps divide into 9 principal branches, whicn spread over 
Switzerland, France, Germany, the Austrian empire, 
Turkey, Greece, and Italy; tho Apennines, Carpathians, 
Balkhan, Ac. all belong to, or are intimately connected 
with, this system. The next in order is the Uesperio or I'y- 
renean system, which extends througliout Spain, I*ortugal, 
and a part of France. Its ranges, for the most part, run 
E. to W., through the Iberian peninsula: its culminating 
point is tlic Cerro de Mulhacen in the Sierra NevadOt 
11,6^ it. hlfth. (Brugutit'e j Malte-Brun.) The Sardo. 
Corsican system is confined, as its name implies, to the 
islands of Sardinia and Corsica: its highest summit ap¬ 
pears to be that of Monte Kotondo, in Corsica, 0,068 ft. 
above the level of the sea. The Taurlc system is com- 

S rised within tho Crimea ; its greatest elevation Is 6,052 
. The British and Irish system has but few summits oftj 
any considerable height: the principal arc—Jn England, 
in wales. Snowdon, 3,555ft., and Cader-Idris, 3,550 ft.; 
in Stmtiand, Ben Nevis (Inverness-shire), 4,370 ft., and 
Ben Maedhu and Caimtoul (Aberdeenshire), 4,327 and 
4,245; and in Ireland, Carran Tual (co. Kerry), 3,410 ft. 
in height. The Scandinavian sysrem is spread over 
Norway, Sweden, Lmland, and Finland: its principal 
chains run mostly N. and S.: its highest point, the 
Sneehaeita, Is 8,120 ft. in elevation. The Sannatlan 
ten consists of a few scattered hill chains in Russia, Po¬ 
land, and the N.B. part of Prussia: its greatest elevation 
in the plateau of Valdai does not, however, rc«ch more 
than 1,118 ft. above The level of the sea. {BruguGre, 
VOrographie de FEurope.) 

PtaSu and Valleys —The whole of Lower Europe, 
—by which mv be understood the entire extent of 
eountiy from the Ouralian mountains and Astrakhan 
W. to the longitudes of Paris and Looion; including 
the greater part of Russia in Europe and Poland, 
Prufsia Proper, the N. of Germany, Holland, Belgium, 
the N. of France, and the E. part of EngUmd, consists 
of ap immense plain, interspersed only here and there 
with a detached hill ranges of no great magnitude. 
This plmn is very little elevated above the level of the 
sea; and we have elsewhere sliown {pee Baltic), that 
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It miqr be eftrtalDly concluded that at a comparatively 
reemt porfod Is the history of our planet, It formed 
pnt of thebed^ifs'yast ocean, of which the Baltic is 
now the oady considerable. Tomafaiing portion. The 
innumeralde shallow lakes- in the N. of Gennany, and 
between the BsACId and the White Sea, are staialler 
remnants of this great ocean; and independently of this, 
the morasses, abounding In marine plants^ and the sands 
of N. Germany and Prussia, are incontestable evidences 
of the former submersion of tho land. The more Inland 
and easterly parts of this plain, which Seem to have first 
emerged from the sea, peftlcularly in the Russian 
governments of Kiev, Poltawa, Kharicov, Koursk, Orel, 
Kalouga, Toula, Tambof, Voroneje, Ac., are covered 
with a rich vegetable soil, varying from 3 to 5 ft. In 
depth : this highly fertile region, whose vast capa- 
binties are as yet but little known, has been esti¬ 
mated to comprise an extent of surfeco equal to thaC 
of France and Austria united 1 Next to this great 

{ daln, rank those watered by the Lower Danube (Wal¬ 
achia and Bulgaria), tlie Middle Danube (the Greater 
and 1.688 Himgarian plains), and the Upper Danube 
(the plain of Bavaria); the plain watered ny the Lower 
Rhine, that of l.ombardy, and the Bohemian Basin. 
The valleys of Europe generally arc but insignificant, 
compared with those of Asia ; but those of the Rhine, 
Upper Rhone, and Drave, deserve notice, as well for 
their extent as their picturesque beauty. Those of 
Norway and Scotland are commonly long and narrow, 
and their bottoms are often occupied by lakes,, haring 
the appearance of rivers. 

Europe has no desert at all similar to those of the 
otmr great divisions of the globe. There are, how¬ 
ever, some very extensive heaths or wastes. The prin¬ 
cipal are the stettpes of Ryn, between the Wolga and 
Oural, and of the Wolga, bc'tween that river and the 
Don; the puxtas of Hungary, the wilds of Sweden, 
Norway, and J^pland, tho sterile districts of Stade, 
Hanover, Luneburg, and Zell, jn the kingdom of Ha¬ 
nover ; and of Pomerania, Brandenburg, Ac. in Prus¬ 
sia. The greater portion oC the daps. Landes and 
Gironde, In France, arc covered with unproductive 
heaths, as is also a considerable part of the Terra di 
Bari in Italy. 

Rivers —^ The great watershed of Europe, or the ridge 
dividing the waters which flow into the Mediterranean, 
or Black Sen, from those which flow Into the Baltic and 
North Sea, runs through the continent in the general 
direction of N.E. and 8.W. The courses of the prin¬ 
cipal rivers are, therefore, for the most port, S.E. or 
N.W.; of the six largest, the Wolga, Danube, Dnlepr, 
Don, Rhine, and Dwlna, the four first flow in me 
former, and the two last In the latter direction. The 
chief rivers of Europe may be classed according to 
the seas into which they discharge themselves. The 
Wolga (with the Kama) suid tho Oural, fall into the 
Caspian; the Don, Dnlepr, Dniestr, and Danube, 
into the Block Sea, apd Set of Azoff; the Petchora and 
Dwina into the Arctite Ocean and White'Sea: the Neva, 
Dunn, Nieincn, yhitula, and Oder (Russia, Poland, and 
Prussia), into the Baltic and its gulphs; thnElbe, 
Weser, Rhine, Meuse, Scheldt (N. Germany), into the 
North Sea; tho Loire, Garonne, Douro, Tagus, and 
Guadalquivir, into the Atlantic ; and tlie Ebro, Rhone, 
and Po, into tiie Mediterranean and its gulphs. Nearly 
all the great rivers are in the B. and N.E. parts of the 
Continent. Western Europe has but few rivers that 
have a course of more than SOU or 600 m. Still, how¬ 
ever, this part of the Continent is extremely well 
watered ; and some of the shortest rivers, as the Thames 
and Shannon, afford the greatest facilities to Internal 
navigation and commerce. If the length of the Danube 
be represented liy 100 parti, the length of the other prin¬ 
cipal rivers will be, Wolga 130, Jluienr 72, Don 69, 
Rhine 49, Elbe 42, Vistula 4J, Loire 37, Tagus 32, Rhone 
38, Po 21, Tiber 10, and Thames 9, of these parts. 

Lakes, — Are situated chiefly in Russia, Finland, 
Sweden, Switzerland, Italy, Hungary, Austria, Prussia* 
Scotland, Ireland, and Greece. Among the principal 
are the foUowlng: — • 
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Sq.M| 

Lake Ladoga (Kusmia) 
Dnega (cin.) • 

Weiier (Kweiieii) 
Wetter (do.) • 

Afcelam (do.) - 

B lima (Finland) 
Enara (Lapland 

6,590 

s,mn 

2,1.55 

K4U 

760 

1,6(10 

685 

LakeoTOeneA 

(Switxerland) - 
Conatance (do.) • 
Garda (Itidr) - 
Maggiore (do.) - 
nalatim (Hun- 
- 

S40 

200 

ISO 

150 

150 


Lagunes are numerous along the S. coasts of the Baltic, 
and some parts of the Mralterranean and Adriatic 
shores; and Holland is full of dykes and pools. The 
coasts of Norway and a part of Sweden abound with 
inlets of tho sea, which often stretch a long distance 
Inland; these, however, do not consist of stagnant 
waters. There are some extensive swamps In £uro|ia. 
3 G 
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ai tliat oempylnjt nearly alt the iMsin of the Fridpec in 
Poland, thoMi along the roiiraea of the Danube and the 
Thehw to Hungary, and at the mouths of the Danute, 
Po, and otiier rlrert. Many of minor extent am to te 
found to the gn^ plain of the continent, in the E. 
of BngUnd, Wraine in Prance, Italy <in particular 
the Ponttoe marthei). Sicily, Western Or^. and on 
the ahorea of the Black Sm. 4® ) - 

CUmate _The whole of Europe, wlto the excmtlm of 

puts of Lapland, Sweden, Norway, and N, Rusria, 
•ituatod within the temperate aone, it suitors but little 
ftom the extremes either of cold or heat. Its average 
temperature is higher than that of those parts of Asia or 
America, situated within the some latHudes. This cir¬ 
cumstance Is prdbably owing to various onuses — as the 
fact of its general elevation being less than that of 
Central Asia; its being surrounded by seas, the waters 
of which are wanner than those of the oceans which 
surround the other continents; the agency of the gulph. 
stream in the Atlantic, which not only brings towards 
Europe a continual warm current toom the torrid sone, 
but prevents the Ice of the Arctic Ocean reaching its 
siiores i and the poworftil influence of civilisation and 
culture exhibited in the drainage of marshes, &c. But 


N.E. parts of France; tlie high ranges of the Alps; Cor¬ 
sica; most of Sardinia; the shore of Tuscany, Calabria 
Ultra, and the K.E. pasts of Sidly«Bohemia; Carlnthia; 
Styriat parts of Hungary and Transylraiila: the E. half 
of Turkey and Greece; and the central clMn of the 
Caucasus. Those parto principally occupied by se- 
coudai^ formations are: the lowlands of Smtland; the 
central half cf Ireland; the N.E., centnd, and most of 
the S. cos of England; most part of France, and W. 
Germany; the loltiest summits of the Pyrenees; the 
country on either side of the central chain of the Alps; 
central, and S. Italy: the N. of Sicily; Istrfa; Dal¬ 
matia; the W. half of Turkey and Greece i Galicia, and 
the B. parts of Transylvania; tome considerable tracts 
on the Wolgm and Kami; and the N. declivity of the 
Caucasus. The rest of Europe, comprising nearly the 
whole of Russia, Poland, and the Prussian dominions; 
a large extent of country on both sides of the Gulph of 
Bothnia; all Denmark, m . W. Germany, and Holland; ft 
great part of Belgium; the £. and many of the W. cot. 
of England; the basins of Paris, and of the Rhone, 
Loire, and Garonne in France: the N. part of Switsor- 
land; the plains of Lombardy, Hungary, Wallachla, and 
Bulgaria; most of Apulia; and the S. and W. parts of 


within the limits of Europe, there are vast differences of I Sicily; it composed chiefly of tertiary, alluvial or dtliivlal 


climate, and independent of the changes consequent on 
fUirerence of latitude, the temperature diminishes ao 
much lit proportion a|^e proceed eastward, that the 
inhabitants of Turkey^n lat. 42<^, often experience a 
degree uf cold unknown In the N. of England in lat. 
S4°. The hottest part of Europe is its S.W. extre¬ 
mity: in Portugal the heat is often very oppressi|^ 
The S.of Europe,shut off ftom the cold N. and E. wliM 
by the great Al^ne ranges, has generally a warm cli¬ 
mate, and occasionally suftors from the influence of the 
tcirocco. Humidity is the chief characteristic of the 
atm^here to the W. of Europe, as frigidity is of that in 
the E. With respect to the duration of the different 
seasons of the year, £uK>|ie may be divided into 3 zones. 
Southward of iat. the winter Is mostly confined to 
rainy weather from Oct. or Nov. to Jan. or Feb.; snow 
rarely falls, and vegetation is scarcely impeded: the spring 
lasts from the latter months till April or May ; and tho 
summer, during which the temperature often rises to 
(F^r.), and autumn, tho remainder of the year. 
Between lat. 4.V^ and fiTP the winter is the longest sea¬ 
son, lasting generally from Nov. to March or April: the 
spring continues from the latter month till June; the 
summer, the beats of wliicli freauontly rise to Fidir., 
lasts till Sept.; the autumn Is the shortest season of all. 
North of lat the seasons CT^Tor tlie most part con¬ 
fined to two—winter and summer. In the more north¬ 
ern parts of this zone, the snow lies on the ground, and 
tho rivers are frozen for more than G montlis of tho year. 
Beyond the Arctic circle, mercury freezes in tho ther¬ 
mometer in Sept.; and the desolation of winter is 
broken only by two or three months of intense heat, 
during which the sun Is - •• • 


. . - above the horizon. 

Tho absence of this luminary for the rest of the year is 
compensated for hy the magnificent phenomenon of the 
aurora borealta^ which shines in these regions with the 
utmost*brilUHney. (See MaUe~Brun, Giugr. dc 
rope, pp. 433—4 g1. ; Batbi, Abri^t 4[c., p. 94.) 

The loliowlng table Is taken from Humboldt (Annals 
qf Pkitos.t xi 1H8 ): the first division shows the temper- 


formations; and has been obviously submerged at uo 
very remote geological period. (LyeU, pp. 209—214.) 
Among the chief primary rocks of the great table¬ 
land of Europe, are granite, gneiss, knd slcnlte. In 
the alpine ranges W. of St. Gothard, calcareous rocks 
I abound, often intermixed with clay-slate and mica- 
J slate; E. of St. Gothard the central chain is accom¬ 
panied by lofty calcareous ranges, ftill of caverns. 
Granite Is abundant in most European countries, where 
primary formations are met with; gneiss is the rock in 
which the Saxon, Bohemian, and Austrian metallic 
mines are principally situated. Transition limestone, 
which furnishes some of the best ornamental marbles, 
occurs in the N. and W. of England. S. of France, Harz, 
Alps, and « grauwackf, in which numerous 

metallic ores reside, abinuids to Germany, Transylvania, 
the N.W. parts of Italy, Ac. Coal exists extensively in 
the British Islands, Sweden, France, Germany, Bo¬ 
hemia, Ac.; chalk is a formation almost peculiar to 
Europe, extending throughout a great part of England, 
the N. of I’^rancc, and parts of Poland, Itussin, Sweden, 
Ireland, and Spain. Tertiary beds, contaiTiiiig a great 
number of fossilB, have been discovered in various parts 
of Europe; the most noted of these ore the London and 
Paris basins. The volcanic refdon of Europe (Iceland 
being excepted) appears to be nrinclnally included wltliiu 
the limits of Italy and its islands. There arc ttiree active 
volcanoes, .Stiia, Vesuvius, and Strom bull; but of 
these, only one, Vesuvius, is situated on the continent. 
There are, however, obvious traces of former volcanic 
activity in France, Greece, and some other countries; 
and a considerable part of central Italy Is geologically 
composed chiefly of volcanic products. Mineral springs 
in great variety abound in Europe. 

The reader is referred, for more copious details with 
respect to European geology, to our articles on the dif¬ 
ferent countries which it comprises. 

Natural Products, il/fncru/s.—If nature have denied 
to Europe the precious metals in any very great quan¬ 
tity, their absence has been fully countervailed by the 


atiire of the year, and of the various seasons in places ! presence of iron, coal, salt, cc^por, tin, lead, and mer- 
havitig the satn«* latitude ; the seamd siiows tlie dlflcreut J cury. In greater abundance, perhaps, thau in any ottier 
distribution of heat through the various S4^■l80lls in places ' region of similar e\tent. Iron and salt are puitty 


having the same moan annual temperature. 
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Gialsgif. — According to the map in LyelFs PriatApU* 
qfutologu (i.U9.), the following parts of Europe consist 
cblefiy <H primitive or transition formations: the Oura- 
lian mountains; Lafdand; nearly all Sweden, Finland, 
^ Nfurway; moat part of Scotland; the W. iiart of 
Wales; about the half of Ireland; the N.W. cos., and 
toose ofJDevon and Cornwall In England; Brittany, the 
w. cf Normandy, and a great portion of the centre and 


uuivcrsally difibsed; coal, the most important of all 
the minerals, is most plentiful in W. Europe, and es- 
pccially in Great Britain. Copiier abounds chiefly in 
the N. and W.; in Sweilen, and the extreme W. coun¬ 
ties of England ; and the tin mines of Cornwall are not 
only the most productive, but probably also tho most 
aniicnt in the ivorlcl, since it is nearly certain tliat they 
were wrought in the time of the Fhoraicians. Lead fs 
most pleiitiilil in Spain and England: the quicksilver 
mines of Idria in the Austrian empire are extremely rich. 
Gold, silver, and platina, ore found ; the first chiefly in 
Transylvania, Hungary, and Russia; the second in 
various parts of central and W. Europe; and the Inst has 
been recently discovered in the Caucasian and Ourallag 
mountains. Zinc, cobalt, arsenic, and nearly all the 
other metals with which we are acquainted, are found 
within the limits of Europe, with almost every variety 
of precious stones. North Italy yields the finest statu¬ 
ary marble, and the south part of the same country 
and Sicily supply immense quantities of sulphur, vitriol, 
sal-ainmon^, and various other volcanic products. 
N Itre is foofld to great quantities in Hungary. Beside these 
products, Europe fbmlshea the finest granite and building 
stone of various kinds, serpentine, slate, porcelain clay, 
rodt crystal,''alabaster, amianthus, and most of the 
minerals that are in the highest degree useful to man. 
{Baibii Tableau Mindralogtque in Mrtgl de G4^., Ac. 
p. 9b.) 

Prgf'table Products .—The Flora of the extreme soutli- 
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«rn nnrts of Ruropcbas a great analogy with that of the 
contiguous parts of Africa. In Sicily, the date, palm, 
augar-canc, and cotton plant {Gosstypium herbaceum\ 
fieveral euphorbias, rare in this continent, the prickly 
ptvir, American aloe {Agave americana\ and castor oil 
piant {Ricinus ttfricanus)^ flourish. The same plants 
are mot with in the S. parts of Spain anil Portugal, in 
which peninsula many common to the Asores, and 
others, originally natives of America, grow freely with¬ 
out culture. In Greece, Turkey, and the S. of Russia, 
a largo intermixture of Asiatic plants is found. The 
orange and lemon grow to perfection in the sheltered 
valleys of W. Europe, as far N. as 48® 80'; the olive 
ceases at about 44°; but the vine affbrds excdleut wine 
in the W. os high as 48°, and its flruit comes to to¬ 
lerable perfection in the open air for several degrees 
beyond that point in France and England. Where' the 
vine, however, begins to fall, apple and pear trees be¬ 
gin to flourish, and cidor occupies an important place 
as a beversgc in the region In which wine has ceased, 
and beer is not in general use. The mulberry, pis¬ 
tachio, ftomegranates, melons, Ac., abound in the S.; 
peaches preserve their full flavour in the open air to 
lat. 50°, and the fig grows a little further K Rice Is 
cultivated to about 47^, but it requires a peculiar soil 
and climate; maize has nearly the same range. The 
limits of the culture of the common ceroalla, or bread 
corns, arc not very well defined, as the necessities of 
man oblige him to raise corn under the most unfavour¬ 
able circumstances. Generally, however, the parallel of 
87° or 580 may bo regarded as the N. limit of the cul¬ 
tivation of wheat in Europe; though in some favoured 
^ots of Finland it is raised as far N. as 60 O or fiP. 
Tlio hardier grains, as rye, oats, and barley, are cul- 
tiv.'ited in some sheltered situations on the coast of Nor¬ 
way as high as the lat. of 60^ 30'; but farther E. In 
Russia their cultivation has not been found practicable 
beyond fi 70 or 680. The Introduction of potatoes, which 
are now widely dffflised over almost all luirts of Europe, 
promises to bp of peculiar advantage to the N. regions, 
as they are sata to be extremeV prolific in parts 
where com will hardly ripen. {Encyc. Britanmca^ 
art. Eurmte.) In ancient times, nearly the whole 
surface of Ruro^ was covered with dense forests; 
these, however, have in a great measure disappeared 
in the better cultivated and moro populous countries. 
Germany, Pohuid, Russia, Sweden, Norway, and some 
parts of the Austrian empire, are at present almost 
the only parts of EuroM which contain forests of 
any very great extent. The naturaf orders of Amrr^ 
taceas and comprise the greatest number 

of the noblest trees in the woods of Northern and 
Central Eunqio. In these regions, the oak {dwrem 
pcdunculata and sessifiora) is the lord of the forest, and 
often attains to an enormous size. It disappears about lat. 

, the ash does the same at 62°; the beech and lime 
are seldom found farther N. than G3'^, or firs and pines 
bi'yond 70°. The tree that grows in the highest lat. is 
the dwarf birch {Betula alba) \ and the last plant met 
with towards tho pole in Europe, is considered to be the 
“ red snow ” {Pa/mella nivalis), a cryutogamic species. 
The vegetable products of tho N. of Europe are, how¬ 
ever, by no means confined exeliisively to that region. 
On the Alps, the Pyrenees, and other elevated moun¬ 
tain ranges in Central and S. Europe, similar products 
are met with at the dllTerent degrees of elevation, the 
temperature of which corresponds with that which the 
various plants require; and on tho declivity of Etna, at 
dilllBrent heights, theof the torrid zone, and that of 
the Arctic circle, are both mot with. But a marked dif¬ 
ference from that of the rest of Europe takes place in 
the vegetation S. of about lat. 44°. The mountains there 
are covered with chestnut woods; evergreens take the 
place of oaks, and the maritime and stone pines of other 
conifene: the plane tree, flowering ash, carob, laurels, 
Icntisks, oleanders, cistus, and a host of dyeing, medicinal, 
and aromatic plants, abound, and the surface of the earth 
is almost continually covered with a caniet of brilliant 
and odorous flowers. {Balbi / Malte-Brun j Diet. 

T^e superficial extent of Europe may be estimated at 
about 3,650,000 sq. m. If wo draw a curved lino from 
a point in the Ourulian mountains, about the lat. of 60° or 
GP, to theW. coast of Norway, in the lac. of G9°, passing 
through the Lake Onega, and a little to tlie N. of the 
Gulph of Bothnia, this line will mark the extreme limits 
of cultivation, and will cut off a space equal to about 
550,000 sq. m., or about l-7th fiartof the entire surface of 
Europe. The culture of rye, oats, and barley, Is con¬ 
fined to the region S. of this line, and includes more 
than S-6ths of Europe; but in the N. parts of this zone 
only a very small proportion of the land will begr corn. 
The region adapts to the cultivation of wheat com- 
Tirises^out 4-7th8 of Europe, and includes all the 
densely peopled parts. The repon of the vine extends 
over 3-7th8 of Europe. ( Eneye. Brit., art. Europe .) 

Animals. — The numbers of the higher classes of 


animated beings aro lost numerous and varied in 
Europe than in either Asia or Africa. Some of those 
species known to tho ancients as inhabiting this con¬ 
tinent, as the urus and aurockt or bison, have become 
extinct, or nearly so ; and the great increase of popu¬ 
lation and cultivation, the clearing of forests, Ac., which 
have been going on from an early period, have greatly 
checked the increase, and diminished the numbers of 
those which at present exist. According to Cuvier, the 
total number of the species of mammalia inhabiting 
this portion of the earth, is only 150, and of this number 
only 58 are peculiar to Europe. The most formidable 
wild animals are the white l»ear, confined to the Arctic 
circle; the brown bear, which was once common In 
England (though long since extirpated), and is so still 
in the Alps, Pyrenees, and other remote mountainous 
and wooded regions; the wolf, still inhabiting many 
parts of Europe, and the wild boar. The largest ani¬ 
mals, exclusive of whales, tho walrus, Ac., which Inhabit 
the northern seas, are the elk and rein-deer, the latter 
of which is of the most essential service to the inha¬ 
bitants of tho north : these kinds of deer give place, in 
Central Eurojie, to the red-deor and roebuck; and the 
latter again, in the Alpine regions, to the chamois, 
and ibex. The other principal wild animals are, the 
lynx, met with chiefly In the S.; the wild cat, fox, mar¬ 
ten, otter, beaver, polecat, gluti^, porcupine, hedgehog, 
various kinds of weasels, squirrAs, hares, rabbits, rats, 
mice, Ac. 

The domestic animals deserve more notice. The 
black cattle of Europe have attained to the highest 
pdMection: their size is in general dependent on 
the goodness of the pasture. The sheep, so univer¬ 
sally diffused, is believed by some to have originated 
from the momffUm, or mustnon, a wild animal now 
confined to tho mountainous districts of Sardinia, and 
a few other Mediterranean islands. According to other 
writers, it was originally intzpduccd from Asia by 
way of Africa; but certain ancient authorities bear 
testimony to the existence at one period of an indi¬ 
genous breed of sheeii in Great Britain. The chief 
races of shocn at present existing are the Spanish merino, 
Cretan, Wallachlan, and English. The merinos are tlie 
most celebrated fur tlielr wool; but, taken altogether,* 
tlie various English breeds aro tho most valuable, blnce 
the whole of the products they furnish bear a higii cha¬ 
racter for excellence. The domestic goat was believed 
by Cuvier to iiave been derived from the Capra eegagros, 
a wild species inhabiting the Alps and Illyria: tiie do¬ 
mestic hog is evidently tltf descendant of the European 
wild boar. 'J'lie European horse has been supposed by 
some naturalists to be of Tartar origin ; but no satisfac¬ 
tory reasons have been assigned for this opinion, which, 
is, most probably, entirely unfounded. The English 
heavy horses are unrivalled for draught, and the race¬ 
horses for speed and bottom: the latter, and the hunters, 
have been crossed with Arab horses, tho first of which 
was imported so late as the reign of James 1. The ass 
degenerates in the colder parts of Europe, but fh the 
S. it is a fine animal, and greatly valued for the breed¬ 
ing of mules, the sure-footedness and hardiness of 
which render them iiighly valuable. Dogs are more 
numerous in Europe than any where else; and by 
frequent crossings, very numerous varieties have been 
produced. Th(> domchtic cat appears to lie the lineal 
descendant of the wild species. The birds are much 
more various than the quadrupeds of Europe; os 
many as 400 different species have been enumerated; 
more, of them, however, are birds of passAge than in 
other continents. Four species of vultures inhabit tho 
Alpine ranges, but are seldom seen in higher latitudes; 
in the rocky and mountainous parts of the N., their 
places aro supplied by enormous eagles, falcons, large 
owls, and other birds of prey. Most of tho birds in the 
Arctic regions are aquatic; in the S. there is a great 
Intermixture of the birds of Africa and Asia, as the 
Balearic crane, pelican, flamingo, Ac. The common 
sorts of game are generally dlflhsed throughout Europe ;# 
but the red grouse is confined to Scotland, and Is said to 
be the only species peculiar to Great Britain. Bustards 
abound in some parts of Turkey and Greece. In ueneral, 
tlie European birds cannot boast of very brilliant plumage, 
but they excel all others in melody. oRcptiles arc not 
numerous, and few arc either largo or venomous. In the 
Mediterranean a very delicate siiecies of turtle ( Tesiwio 
caretta) Is found ; and in some of the Austriiui lakes, the 
Proteus angttinus, a singular link between reptiles and 
fishes, or the latter-named class of animals, tho prin¬ 
cipal are the herring, cod, wliitlng, mackerel, haddock, 
mullet, anchovy, and tunny. In the ocean and seat; and 
the salmon, pike, trout, carjp, perch, Ac., in fresh waters. 
The anchovy and tunny are almost confined to the 
Mediterranean, where tnoir capture forms A valuable 
branch of industry. Crustacea are particularly numerous 
in the N., and mttUusca in the S.; the latter are especially 
abundant and various in tlie Gulph of Taranto, anciently 
so famous fiir the murcr, affording the Tyrian d>c. lu 
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the lame part of Europe, icorirfoni and tarantulae are 
soroettmee troublesome; musquitoes infest the S.; and 
Europe generally Is considered by naturalists as the 
grand n^on of butterflies. The Eurofajau atme^t 
fnclude the idcdirinal leech, so plentiful In the pools of 
Germany and Poland. Radiated animals, voophyte»^ &c., 
are particularly abundant on the S. coasts, where some 
of them, as acUniai, are used for foo^ and wh^ the 
coral fisheries employ many hands. En^cL 

Geography i iiaUe^Bruni BaUtit 98—lOO.y Dief. G«o- 
grapktque.) 

Races of Men. — To trace and define the ori¬ 
ginal races of mankind, and to describe their 
generic and specific characters as we do those of 
the lower animals, is every where most dilficult 
in consequence of the nice shades of distinction 
which prevail among some of those that approach 
nearest each other. But this difiiculty is, per¬ 
haps, greatest of all in Europe, where, from the 
superior enterprise of the people, intermixture 
*of blood, through conquest and emigration, has 
taken place to a greater extent than in any other 
part or the world. The great mass of the people 
of Europe belongs to the race which Hlumenbach, 
and ader him Cuvier, have called the Caucasian, 
under the idea not only that its tvpe is best ex¬ 
hibited in the inhabitants of the Caucasian range, 
but that this was its original seat, and that the 
race thence spread itself throughout Europe! 
But this last supposition is wholly without 
foundation. The inhabitants of the Caucasus 
have neen, in all ages, unenterprising semi¬ 
barbarians, who haves never emimted beyond 
their own bounds; nor, through the medium of 
language, can a trace of them be discovered in 
any part of Europe. Even language, our best 
(piide elsewhere, oflen fails us wholly in this 
part of the world. Thus, through the greater 
part of the southern portion of Europe, the 
Inundation of all the modern languages is Latin, 
originally the language of an inconsiderable 
nation of central Italy; bm spread by conquest, 
and the destruction, or abftirption of the local 
idioms, to its present wide extent. In the same 
jniinner we have the German language extend¬ 
ing from the northern confines of France and 
Italy, through the central part of Europe, com¬ 
prising its whole north-west portion as far as 
the North Cape, and including Iceland and the 
greater portion of the British islands, to say 
nothing of the modern diffusion of the same 
language in America, and elsewhere. 

The farthi'T we go back in history, the greater 
number of distinct families of the European 
race will be discovered, and consequently the 
greater number of languages will be found to 
exist. In Italy, and its islands, where but one 
language- is now spoken, there were in ancient 
times, but after the people had made consider- 
aible advances in civilisation, six distinct native 


tongues, which had each a written character and 
a literature, besides foreign dialects; and Strabo 
enumerates, in all, not less than forty Italian na¬ 
tions, each of which, in all probability, had its own 
peculiar language, or at least dialect. In France, 
where there arc now but two spoken languages, 
Cffisar describes three as existing in the inde¬ 
dependent part, exclusive of one, at least, in the 
Roman provinci, while Strabo enumerates no 
fewer than 70 different nations as inhabiting it. 
Within th^Alps the same author gives us the 
names of at least 80 tribes; and in the Spanish 
uehtnsula, where there is now but two languages, 
he enumerates £8 nations. In perusing such 
sutements, we rather fancy ourselves reading 
of American, Malay, or Hindoo nations, and 
tribes, than of'the people of Europe. The an¬ 
cients were incurious both in regard to language 
and phy:^cal form, except their own; but com¬ 


paring the few facts known to us, with the pre¬ 
sent condition of nations* in a rude state or so¬ 
ciety, the probability is that 2,000 years ago. 
the inhabitants of Europe, like the people 
now referred to, had a mat diversity m lan¬ 
guages, and* might be mstinguished by much 
difibrence of physical form, which in the inter¬ 
mixture of families can be no longer satisfac¬ 
torily traced. Even in the early period alluded 
to, and, indeed, in a far earlier one, the inter¬ 
mixture of families and languages must have 
already made considerable progress. The Greeks 
hod settled in Italy and its islands. The inha¬ 
bitants of Gaul had colonised a considerable 
portion of northern Italy. The Italians, in their 
turn, had settled and colonised in the south of 
Prance; and the Germans, by whole tribes, had 
formed settlements in Gaul and Britain. 

It does not seem likely, however, notwith¬ 
standing the extinction of some languages and 
the substitution of others, that any conquered 
European nation was ever exterminated; and 
it seems probable, that the greatest change that 
took place through conque.st, was in those coses 
ill which the conquerors being more numerous 
than the conquered, a mixed race was the result, 
bearing a nearer resemblance to the first than 
to the last Of this the Saxon conquest of our 
own country, or, at all events, the Gherman con¬ 
quest of a portion of it, which preceded the 
arrival of the Romans, affords the most striking 
example. In the great revolutions now referred 
to, the near approach in physical fofms of the 
European families, and their ajiproximation, 
moreover, in manners and customs, would make 
amalgamation a matter of little difiiculty,—very 
different, in short, from what would have been 
the case had there existed a wide discrepancy, a.s 
we sec in the case of the Turks and Greeks, and 
still more strikingly in the ease of the African 
and European races in the New World. 

The European race is distinguished from the 
African, Mongolian, Semitic, Tartar, Hindoo, 
Indo-Chinese, Chinese, Malayan, and American, 
by traits so obvious and distinct as not to be mis¬ 
taken. The skin is white, and the colouring 
matter of the rate mucosum so small in amount, 
that in the cheeks, and some other parts of the 
body where the skin is thinnest, it can be seen 
through, .and hence blushing, or, rather, visible 
blushing, is peculiar to the Hmropean. The hair 
varies in colour in different individuals, and, for 
the most part, is of a soft texture and undu¬ 
lating ; the eyes also vary in colour from a light 
blue, or light grey, up to a dark blue or dark 
brown. These three characters of the skin, the 
hair, and the eyes, are peculiar to the European, 
and never to be found in any other race of man¬ 
kind. Variety, at least in complexion, if not in 
features also, is the peculiar physical charac¬ 
teristic of the European race* as distinguished 
from the other inhabitants of the globe consi¬ 
dered by classes. 'J'he intellectual iwwers, as 
they have been developed in this race in all pe¬ 
riods of their history, from their first emanation 
from the woods down to the highest point of the 
civilisation of Greece and Rome, or of modern 
Europe, exhibit a singular superiority over the 
other races. They display a higher degree of 
energy,-intrepidi^, enterprise, and invention, 
than any other. They are the only race that has 
aa yet exhibited, in the highest degree, the pe¬ 
culiar prerogative of mankind, that of alwaya 
continuing to accumulate knowledge* and who, 
notwithstanding many oscillations in thei^hia- 
tory, still continue to advance. Other races nave 
continued stetionary, or retrograded: but, as 
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tmiviously stated, it is a distinctive trait of the Greeks. Notwithstanding a subjugation of nearly 
European race to have constantly moved on- 4 centuries, the Greeks have mixed very little 
wards, and gained in civilisation in periods with their conquerors; and have preserved their 
M'hen it appeared to be retrograding: for even lanmage and physical form wonderfully distinct, 
in the dark ages, when the fine arts, and science^ ana are now, as of ol4f remarkable for personal 
and polite literature were nearly lost, the found- beauty. It would be idle to speak of the genius 
ations were being laid of afar better constitution of the family which produced Homer and De- 
of society and pf government. The veiy mix- mWhenes, Themistocles and Epaminondas; 
ture of races certainly conduced to our Intel- which routed and expelled from Europe the 
Icctual advancement, and, most probably, con- hordes of Asia, carried its conquests to the Indus, 
tributed, as it is known to do with the lower difilised arts and civilisation over western Europe, 
animals, to our physical improvement. It is in and is the parent of all rational literature and 
vain, therefore, that naturalists class the Semitic, sound science. 

'I'artar, and Hindoo races, along with Europeans, 4. The next family, proceeding eastward, is the 
merely because the form of their skulls, and the Turkish or Tartar, the only oriental race that 
shape of their faces, do not materially differ, ever succeeded in forming by conquest a great 
There are other, and quite as important charac- permanent establishment in Europe. Thoujgh 
teristics, that show them to be essentially dif- with a considerable mixture of Semitic and Eu- 
ferent. ropean blood, they still closely resemble their 

Another characteristic of the European race is brethren who inhabit Transoxiana. Invariably 
the greater size of the hand, the greater rigidity dark eyes, and dark hair of a coarse texture, with 
of the muscular fibre throughout, and, collec- a squatter form and an ^tellectual listlessness, 
lively, the superiority of muscular strength, and distinguish them from all the genuine European 
greater capacity of perseverance in physic^ la- families. The empire they have founded in £u- 
bour, which distinguish it above all the other rope, is tottering to its downfall; and but for 
races. the jealousies of the European powers, it wwld 

In attempting the following classification, we long since have been annihilated, 
shall take it for granted, that emigration and 5. Turning again to the W., we find N. 
conquest have not so completely altered the phy- of Spain, and N.W., of the Mediterranean, 
sical form of the different families of men now the Celtic family, inhabiting France, Belgium, 
iuhnliiting Eurojie, but that they are still, in a part of Switzerland, asid a part of the Brit- 
soine coiibiderahle degree, to he distinguished ish islands. Physically and intellectually, the 
by the form which belonged to ckch in its general character of this pemile ^allowance 
original locality: being made for the influence or civilisation) hi 

X. Beginning from the south-west, the first probably, in most essential particulars, the same 
family which occurs is the Spanish or Ibc- as that of the Gauls, of Caesar, and of the Cale- 
riun, including the w'hole inhabitants of the donians, and Silures of I'acitus. They are dis- 
Peninsula, the Portuguese and Basques, as tinguished from the German race by darker 
well as the true Spaniards. Notwithstanding complexions, a far greater prevalence of brown 
the double admixture in this case of Semitic hair and dark eyes; and intellectually by superior 
blood, and of Italian and Gothic, this family vivacity, as exemplined in the French and Irish; 
is sufficiently distinguished by colour, features, but at the same time, perhaps, by less constancy 
and intellectual character, from its neigh- and assiduity. 'Fhe statues of Voltaire, and the 
hours across the Pyrenees, and those farther up portraits of Francis 1. and Sully, may be taken 
the Mediterranean. They have displayed the as examples of this family in modern times; 
peculiar characteristics of the European race in while the dying gladiator, now commonly con- 
their resistance to and final conquest of the Arabs, sidered a Gaul, may be held as representing it 
in their^ronquest and settlement of South Arne- in antiquity. Language affords no test in re- 
rica, in their progress in the fine arts, and in the gard to this family; for we know nothing of the 
production of such a genius as Cervantes. ancient dialects of France, while the modern 

2. The next race is the Italian: its ancient type language is formed on that of the Roman con- 
has been well meserved, notwithstanding much querors, with the exception of about two mil- 
admixture of Greek and German blooa: this lions of people inhabiting Brittany, who still 
is to be found in the numerous, and obviously speak a tongue which is, in reality, the same as 
faithful representations of its men and women the'Welsh. The Welsh, again, is as remote from 
of the classical ages, which exist in the statues the Erse of Scotland or the Irish of Ireland, as 
of the Vatican and Capitol; and which do not the languages of any two American, Oceanic, 
appear to differ in any material respect from the or Indian tribes, a hundred miles apart from each 
' well-formed and handsome peasantry of Italy in other; while the Celtic dialects of Scotland and 
the present day. We may refer, as examples of Ireland are, in fact, nearly identical. It must, 
the highest order of the Italian form, to the indeed, be Emitted, that there arc great, if not 
statues of Augustus and of Napoleon, which, by insuperable, difficulties, even in a physical poi#t 
the way, so much resemble each other, that the of view, .in classing all the nations now enume- 
likeness can hardly escape the most inattentive rated under one head; the Welsh and Scotch 
observer. Of the distinguished men produced Highlanders being short in stature, and the 
by this family it is almost needless to speak; French not tall, while the lris|} are remarkable 
suffice it to mention the names of Cssar and for their stature. 

(Mcero, of Dante, Raphael, Columbus, and Na- 6. We come next to the German family, at 
poleon. present the most powerful and possessing the 

S. Proceeding eastward, we come to the Greek greatest influence of any in Europe, though 
family. This comprises 4he inhabitants of the two thousand years ago it was almost un- 
Grecian continent and islands, including the known. This family is characterised by the 
Illyrians, Albanians, Thessalians, &c. The ideal great prevalence of blue eyes, yellow or flaxen 
Upe of these is to be found in the Apollo, the hair, and a very fair skin. It embraces the 
Veips dc Medici, and other fine remains of an- Swedes, Norwegians, Danes, Dutch, all the in- 
tiqiuty; and the reality in the statues of great habitants of Germany, with the exception of a 
men in the museums of Italy, and in the tpodem few Bohemians, and the great bulk of the Scotch 
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>na Ensliih. Akrng the binfci of the Rhine, ancient ren^nf which exist in Rome, and Whcr 
and in Britain, there has been much admixture cities.of Italy. 1 he genuim Hungarians oi the 
of CeWc, and probably also, of Italian blood} present day are tall and hantome, with ^ 
and it is only in the northern parts of Europe* as complrami^ md brown or black hair, 'fhey 
in Sweden Denmark, that the peculiar cha- are said to be descended ftom the Magyars, who 
racteristics of the German race are still found are themselves represented as emigrants from 
pure and unmixed. Generali/ speaking, how- central Asia} but if the ancestors of the Hun- 
evcr, the German familv, in its native seat$ is garians really emigrated from any country E. of 
less intermixed with foreign blood than any other the Wolga, it is certain that there is now nothing 
European family. Its own country has never oriental in their descendants either in mind or 
been conquered ; while the Germans have been body. 

the most extensive and permanent of all con- 10. The N. E. portion of Europe is inhabited 
querors, os is shown by their conquests of France, by a portion of the Mongolian race, either in a 
England, Italy, and Spain, and by the still more nomadic, mother rude state, such as the Sa- 
extensive conquests they are now achieving across moycdcs, tm Soiyanes, Permiens, Wojuls, Wot- 
the Atlantic, and in* Australia. The German yaks, Kalmuks, and Kirghiscs. The Jews, a 
family has probably exhibited greater enterprise, portion of the Semitic family, are found dispersed 
pcrscvcmnce, and even inventmn, than any other throughout all Europe, but are most numerous 
family, as evinced by its discoveries in arts and in some of the rudest parts of it, as Poland and 
sciences, its military enterprises, and its political Russia. It is probable, indeed, that their numbers 
institutions. For the last two thousand years, and at present far exceed what they ever amounted to 
]irobably even before it was known to the rest of before their conquest and dispersion, and when 
the world, it has gone An steadily advancing in ci- they were an independent nation.^ ITie dark com- 
vilisation, and in the accumulation of knowledge, plexion, black eyes, and black hair, with aquiline 
The portraits of Luther, Milton, and Newton, are nose, show generally to what extent the purity 
favourable representations of this family, and of the original race has been preserved. Still as 
those of Gustavus Adolphus and Charles XII. we find not unfrequcntly among them, especially 
exhibit its ruder and more vulgar form. when living among the German family, fair hair 

We may here observe, that there arc really no and blue eyes, which no Asiatic ever possessed, 
grounds whatever for the common and favourite it admits of little question that a considerable 
hypothesis of the Gprinan or Gothic family intermixture of blood has taken place, 
having emigrated at some remote period from The progress of population in 

Asia. This is a purely gratuitous and, apparent- Europe in modern times has been vastly greater 
ly, most unfounded supposition. There is not, than in any other quarter of the world, cxcejit 
iq fact, so much as the shadow of any kind of those port’s of America and Australia that arc 
evidence to prove that the Germans described by occupied by JCuropeans. This increase has been 
Tacitus w'cre not the original occupants of the at once a consequence and a cause of the in¬ 
country they then occupied; and the fair pre- crease of industry; and it has, accordingly, been 
sumption is, that such was really the case. At greatest in those countries in which industry has 
all events, if they ever inhiibitcd any part of Asia, been most developed, — in Great Britain, Ger- 
their emigration must hafe been of the most many, Russia, and France; and nearly stationary 
effectual description, as not a trace of any cog- where industry has been stationary, as in the 
iiate people is now to be found in that continent. Peninsula and Turkey, In some countric.s, 

7. The next great family is the Slavonic, however, there has been a considerable increase 

embracing the liussians, Poles, Lithuanians, of population without any corresponding iii- 
and a portion of the Bohemians, the Wends, crease of industry. Ireland is a case in point: 
Dalmatians, Croatians, Slavonians, Bosnians, the almost unpreerfented increase of population 
Servians, and Bulgarians. Swarthy complexions, that look place in it between 1784 and 1830 hav- 
as compared with the German family, dark brown i«ig been wholly, or almost wholly, a consequence 
hair, witli a light reddish beard, a round face, ot the endless division and subdivision of the 
high cheek bones, and eyes somewhat Mongo- land —- that is, of the operation of that princi))lc 
lian, characterise thisTamily, which, as yet, though to which tlie poverty and barbarism of the 
greatiy superior in energy, enterprise, and power country, as well as its dense population, arc 
of combination, to any Asiatic people, has made mainly to be ascribed. (See Ireland. ) We are 
no very remarkable progress in civilisation. Peter also disj^sed to believe that the division of the 
the Great is, perhaps, me most remarkable man land in Prussia, resulting from the innovations 
that this family has produced, and his portrait is introduced by Stein, has had a considerable in- 
a favourable specimen of it. fluence over the extraordinary increase of popu- 

8. The Finnish is another family, comprising lation in that kingdom (see Prussia); and there 
chiefly the Finns and Laplanders, with some can be no doubt that the operation of the law of 
smaller nations, the whole extending from the equal succession has contributed to bring about 
Gulph of Finland to the Ouralian mountains, the same result in France. (See France. ) But, 
I'his family is short in stature, of a strong and however it may have been brought about, it does 
robust make, with a flat face, high cheek bones, not appear that the increase of population has 
light brown hair, and a thin beara. It is said to been any where accompanied by a deteriora- 
be of oriental origin, but apparently<with no good tion in the condition of the inhab. On the 
foundation. TheTinns have made little progress contra^, it has been in most countries sig- 
ia civilisation, and many of them are to this day nally improved. In Great Britain, France, 
in the tifmiadic state. The whole number of this Germany, Russia, &c., the great hulk of the 
famQj^i not estimated at above three millions, inhab. are now better fed, better clothed, and 

9;%angary, Transylvania, Wallachia, Molda- better lodged than at any former period. The 
via. and Bessarabia, are inhabited bv a variety of mortality has been also very materially 
of ra^ not very eakily classified. The ancient diminished; so that there has been idmost every 
inhabitants wore the Pannonians and Dacians, where not only a great increase of comfort and 
whose robust and manly forms are well repre- enjoyment, but also of health and longevity. It 
sented in the statues of their kings and warriors, be further observed, that the extensive in- 
snany of which are still to be found among the tercourse that now prevails among different coim- 
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tries has almost wholly nullified the influence of where vast influence: the most absolute of the 
those scarcities in particular countries that used European monarchs are aware of its power, and 
now and then to sweep off a large proportion of all of^them are exceedingly chary about adopt! iig 
their inhab. Scarcities are never general; and any line o^ conduct that they suppose would be 
it is always found, that when the crops are likely to be disapproved by any considerable pro. 
deficient in one quarter they are unusually pro- portion of their subjects. Ihe checks on the 
ductive in quarters having a difibi^nt soil and power of the sovereign in the dilTereiit limited 
climate. And commerce, oy setting the surplus monarchies to be found in Europe, are extremely 
of one'country against the deficiency of another, different both in kind and degree. They mostly, 
produces, as it were, perpetual plenty; and ex- however, consist of organised bodies that share, 
empts civilised nations from those vicissitudes in to a greater or less extent, in the legislative 
respect to the supply of food that arc so destruc- authority. In some countries, as in the Uiiited 
tive in rude societies. Kingdom, one of the bodies that shares in tlie 

Government, — Very various form^f govern- legislative authority is elected for a specified 
ment may be found in Europe; VK speaking period by a pretty widely difiUsed system of suf- 
gcncrally, they may all be distribute into the frage, and nas, consequently, very great influ- 
three great classes of absolnte and limited mon- cnce. I'he distribution of power in^ republics 
archies, and republics. It is necessary, however, is, as every one knows, quite as various as in 
to observe, that by the first, or absolute mo- monarchies. 

narchics, is not meant governments where the Political Division, —Europe is divided at present 
sovereign is really absolute, or may act as his (1839) into 59 indcpendentstates,which,with their 
judgment or caprice may dictate. There is no area, pop., &c., are mostly specified in the follow- 
such government in any part of Europe, not ing table. At the head of these states are Great 
even in Turkey. All that is here meant by an Dritain, Russia, France, Austria, and Prussia, 
ab.solute monarchy, is a government where the called, par excellence, the five great ^ powers. 
legi*%lativc and executive functions are admi- The states of the second rank are Spain, Swe- 
nistered by the sovereign, without his being sub- den, and 'I'urkey; those of the third, Holland, 

• . __I_ 11 .. _ 7 .. .1 _ 


reign must respect; and public opinion has every belong to the fourth class. 



Staten, anti their 
JJesignatiun. 


WntPiulierB (kin|;f1om) 
Saxony 

Jiaden (^r.iHd duchy) • 
rieiise (’ashel(cltTtorute) 

. — T)iiriiiHtadt (grand 
dut'h}) . . - 

MecklLMiliurg Schwerin 
' (iiriind durhj) * 
*Oldi>nliurK (ud. duchy) 
NaKMiii (iluchy) 

Ollier German States - 

NaplfB anil S'irily (kgd.) 
Sardinia and I’iednumt 
(iiicl. Monaro) kod. • 
Papal State qiopedoni) 
jl'uKany (gd. duchy) • 
,Pnrmii (duchy) • 
liModvna (duchy) • 

; Lucca (duchy) 

IHan Marino (republic) - 
iSwiwt ('onfedcratlon 
I (republic) 

Greece (kingdom) 
Ionian iHlands (repub.) 
Oucow (republic) 
Andorre . . . 


Population. 
(Latent returns.) 


sq.m.; 


7,1110 (1K.lti) I,b34,ri54 S14'2StulIg:ird 

6,7ri‘» (18.17) l,fiA2.ll4 SS?’.*! HtCMlf-n 

fi,OOI (183S) 1,26.1,UK) «L1» ('arlftru)ie 

4,430 - 704,900 169*1 Caiwil 

3,240 _ 783,400 S4l'l,Darmstadt 


4,833 . 
2,417 ~ 


482,0.52 99'8 Scliwerin 
207,000 110*7 Oidi-nhiirg 
379,208 21(>‘.5 Wv.shdiUnt 
970,190 191*0 — 


y(kgd.) 42,132(1837) 7,976,850 189*3 Naplus 

iedmont ' 

) kgd. . 29,130 (1829.38) 4,108.797 145*1 Turin 

>pi^om) 17,210 2,752,4.16 168*7 Home 

ichy) - 7,086(1830) 1,4.10,78.5 186*9 Florence 

• - 2,268 (1833) 466,li73 206*7 Parma 

) • • 2,092 4ai,0(8i 192*7 Modena 

413(1836) 168,!HM) .186 !Liu:ca 

nihllc) - 22 7,0(8) 346*4 San Marlm 

ration I 

- - 14,960(1830) 2,126,180 I49*l! — 

m) - 17,900 g20,(N)O 61*1 Athens 

(repub.) 999 208,1181 208‘3 Corfu 

Ic) - 488 (1837) 131,402 209*4 Cratuw 

2nO| Ijim .1.5 lAndurre 

I Total . • .1,084,8411 ^12,077,909 


By the forcjsoinff table it is obvious that Russia is the 
state comprising the greatest actual amount both of ex¬ 
tent and pop.; though, as to density of pop.,<ln propor¬ 
tion to tlie sq. m., it ranks last but one. The Indcp. 
state, with the actual amount of pop., is the princi¬ 
pality of Lichtenstein^ pup. 5,8S0: tiiat which has the 
least extent of surface, the republic of San Marino: 
that with the greatest density of pup. of any, is the free 
city of Frankfort on the Mayii, one of the minur Gorman 
states, pop. to sq. m. 1,499: that with the least density of 

S p. is the kingdom of Sweden and Norway. The pop. to 
e sq. m. in Spain may be considered os nearly repre¬ 
senting that of Europe at large. 

ifr/fWon.—In the IVennar Almanac for 1836, the 
pop. of Europe is estimated at 228 millions*, distributed 
as follows among the different religious creeds: — 


r Roman Catholics 
Christians < Protestants 

C Greek Church - 
Mohammedans 
Jews - • - 

Otiier faiths 


- 121,743,000 

. 62,340,000 

- 43,300,000 

- 8,050,000 

- 1,762.000 

815,000 

- 228,000,000 


Hence it appears that more than 19-20ths of) 

* Tke discrepancy between this and the number given oliove Is | 
occasioned by our havingextoided the llmlu of Europei ■*> hs to moke 
it lodude the governments of Astrakhan, Orenburg, die Caucasus, . 
Sw., which the IVWmar Afmanae includesin Aula. 


the whole pop. are Christians. In an enlarged 
point of view, the Roman Catholic faith prevails 
chiefly in the S., Protestantism in the N., and 
the Greek church in the E. Mohammedanism 
is confined to Turkey and the extreme S. part of 
Russia. The Jews are scattered over the whole 
of Europe, but are especially numerous in 
Poland. The nomadic Aolmuc tribes in the S. 
provs. of Russia profess Buddhism or Lamism ^ 
Sabeism, or the worship of the celestial bodies, 
&c., prevails amongst some Caucasian tribes; 
the wandering Gvpsey races have a religion pe¬ 
culiar to themselves; and Fetifism, including 
various kinds of idolatrous worship, still exists 
amongst some of the Finnic and Ostiak tribes of 
Lapland, Sweden, N. Russia, &c. (BaUn, 103, 
4c,) 

Languages.^ThB principal at present spoken In Eiv 
rope may be classed as follows 

1 . Grbco-Latin Family: 

а. Modern Greek. 

б. Italian, Spanish, Portuguese, French, Moldavian, 
I and Wallachian. 

2. CsLTic Family t 

I a. Gaelic of Scotland, Erse or Irish Gaelic. 

> 3 G 4 
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b. Wfibb, Annorloia (Brittany). Cornish (allied to 
the two dialeeu) estlpct. 

3. Tsutomio Family j - „ 

а. High Q«man» Low German, (Dutch, ftc.) Swedish, 

Daalsli and Norwegian. Icelandic. , ^ 

б. English and Lowland Scotch, reiy mixed, specially 
theiomier, but founded on the old Anglo-Saxon or 
other Teutonic dialects. 

4. Slayomio Family : « . « ^ -nr j 

Buislan, PolUh, Bohemian, Servian, Sorab or Wend- 

l 4 h, two dialects spoken in E. Saxony, Croatian, 
Bosnian, Bulgarian, Ac. 
ft. Oiiralian Family : « 

a. Finnish, Laupish, Estbonlan, Carellaa. 

b. Magyar or llungarion. 

c. Turkish (?) 

6. PaCOLIAR Languaobs*. 

a. Basque, apuketi in Pyrencan'distrlcts of Spain and 
France — quite unlike any other European tongue. 

ft. Albanian, belonging to neither the Slavonian nor 
Greek family, but lnt*;rmixed with both. 

r. Lithuanian, Lettish, Livonian, Samogitlan, nuite 
perullar, thougii containing many Slavonic words. _ 

GvUisation, — Though the least civilise'd state 
of Europe is certainly more advanced in all that 
respects mental cultivation and improvement in 
the arts, than the post inmroved native state 
founded in any other part or the world, there is 
a wide difference in the degrees of civilisation 
that obtain among the different European com¬ 
munities. The Italian republics were the first 
to emerge through the barbarism that involved 
Europe after the Homan empire had fallen a 
nrey to the attacks of the Germans and other 
Northern invaders. It was in them that com¬ 
merce, arts, and lituvrature again rose to such 
Gxcelleuce as to rival or excel their state in the 
most brilliant periods in the annals of Greece 
and Home. The invention of printing in the 
,15th century gave to the moderns a power of 
diffusing, increasing, and perpetuating inform¬ 
ation or which the ancients were wholly destitute, 
and which has contributed incomparably more 
than any thing else to accelerate the progress of 
civilisation. It is, perhaps* not going too far to 
say, that we are indebted to the invention of 
printing for the Reformation—that great event 
which restored to mankind the right of thinking 
and judging for themselves on matters of re¬ 
ligious lielief; and broke to pcces the shackles 
which churchmen and bigots had forged to en¬ 
chain and weigh down the energies of the human 
mind. But though tlie invention of printing 
and the Ueformation have every where had a 
powerful influence, it has been much greater in 
some countries than in others. Only a very 
short time elapsed after books began to be mul¬ 
tiplied, till governments, beginningto be sensible 
of the importance of this new nower, endea¬ 
voured to make it subservient to their views, by 
enacting Jaws for its regulation, and preventing 
any work from being published without a licence, 
or till it had been revised by a censor: and it 
was not till Holland had emancipated herself 
from the blind and brutal despotism of old 
Spain, and the Stuarts had been expelled from 
^England* that the press began to be really free; 
and that periodical literature, and especially news¬ 
papers, uQfgaxi to acauire some |M>rtion of the vast 
importance to whicn they have since attained. 
But the jealousy of the doctrines broached by the 
early Reformers was still greater than that of the 
fireeiMm of the press. They attacked principles 
that had been long regarded as sacred, and which, 
in fact, had been looked Upon by most per¬ 
sons as jpart and parcel of the Christian faith. 
In addition to this religious feeling, most princes 

port from the churoh; and that, were its %unS- 
ations unsettl^ the whole frame-work of society 
would, iposi lik^, be shaken to pieces, and their 


power and authority might fall to the ground. 
\Ve need not, therefore, be surprised that almost 
all the great soverei^s of Europe, as the kings 
of France and Spain, the emperor of Austria, 
&c., were determined enemies of .the Reform¬ 
ation. In England, the unbridled licentiousness 
of Henry'VI n. luckily effected a separation 
from the church of Rome, which otherwise it 
might nave been impossible, or, at all events, 
very difficult to bring about: and in France, the 
extinction of the line of Valois by the death of 
Henry 111. in 1589, and the elevation of 
Henry IV. to the throne, secured to the coun¬ 
try the i^antages of a toleration that could 
not be ^^nrated, even by the revocation of 
the edict^T Nantes. But in the Peninsula, 
Austria, and Italy, the efforts of the enemies 
of the Reformation prevailed. Philip 11., 
though he failed in his attempt to extirpate the 
principles of civil and religious liberty in the 
Low Countries, completely succeeded in Spain 
and Portugal; where he not only consigned 
every adherent of the new doctrines to the 
stake, and established the formidable tribunal of 
the Inquisition,, but also suppressed the free in¬ 
stitutions that had previously existed in Ara- 

f oii and other Spanish kingdoms. The result 
as been such as might have been anticipated: 
Spain, deprived of those means of instruction 
and improvement that she once possessed, and 
which have been enjoyed by other countries, 
has not merely been outstripped by her rivals 
in the career of wealth and improvement, but 
has positively retrograded; and is infinitely le.ss 
industrious and civilised at this moment than iii 
the reign of Charles V. She has been, in fact, a 
prey to every species of misgovcriiment; and 
affords a striking and impressive example of 
the incalculable injury that an enfeebling and de¬ 
grading superstition and an irresponsible go¬ 
vernment may entail upon a people, lii no 
other country has the freedom of the press and 
of religious opinion been so completely rooted 
out as in Spain; and none, consequently, has 
fallen into such a deplorable state of weakness 
and dccr^itude. In general, it may be affirmed 
of the different countries of Europe, that their 
civilisation is proportioned to the amount of 
freedom they have practically enjoyed. Other 
things have, no doubt, had a material inlluence 
in ad^vancing and retarding their progress; but 
it has, notwithstanding, mainly depended on the 
freedom of the press and of opinion. 

Of the secondary causes that have influenced 
the progress and diflbsion of civilisation, com¬ 
merce has undoubtedly been by far the most 
powerful. An extensive commerce is only 
another name for an extensive intercourse with*^ 
foreigners; and it is impossible that this should 
take place \vithout partially, at least, obliterating 
local and national prejudices, and expanding the 
mind. Commerce is also a powerful means of 
promoting industry and invention. An agri¬ 
cultural people* having little communication 
with their neighbours, may be citlier stationary 
or but slowly progressive; but such cannot be 
the case with a commercial people. They ne¬ 
cessarily become acquainted with all tlic arts 
and inventions of those with whom they carry 
on trade, and with the endless variety of their 
l^culiar products and modes of enjoyment. 
The motives which excite, and the means of 
rewarding superior industry and ingenuity, are 
thus promgiously augmented. The home pro¬ 
ducers exert themselves to increase their sup¬ 
plies of disposable articles, that they mi^ ex¬ 
change them for those of other countries and 
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climates. . And the merchant, finding a ready 
demand for such articles, is stimulate to im¬ 
port a greater variety, to find out cheaper 
marke^ and thus constantly to supply new 
incentives to the vanity and ambition, and 
consequently to the industry, of hisvcustomers. 
Every power of the mind and body is thus 
called into action; and the lesion for foreign 
commodities — a passion which some shallow 
moralists have ignorantly censured — becomes 
one of the most eflScient causes of industry, 
wealth, and civilisation. 

Commerce, and the manufactures to which it 
gives rise, and by ^hich again it is |||idefinitely 
extended, arc always most advantageously car¬ 
ried on in great towns; which, consequently, 
arc uniformly most numerous in commercial 
countries. These great towns are the grand 
sources of civilisation. The competition that 
takes place in them, the excitement that is 
constantly kept up, the collision of so many 
minds brought into immediate contact, and all 
endeavouring to outstrip each other in their 
respective departments, develops all the re¬ 
sources of the human mind, and renders a great 
city a perpetually radiating focus of intelligence 
and invention. 

At no former period in the history of the world 
has commerce been nearly so extensive as at 
present; and it is ail but certain that it will con¬ 
tinue to increase, with the increase of intelligence, 
population, and wealth, all over the world. Hut 
the tendency of an extensive commercial inter¬ 
course among diiferent nations is to difiiise the 
advantages of civilisation equally amongst them 
all; and the fair presumption seems to be, that 
the differences that now exist in the social con¬ 
dition of the people of the various European 
states, except in so far as they may dei)end on 
differences of soil of climate, or such like natural 
causes, will gradually decrease, and, perhaps, in 
the long run, nearly disappear. 

EITSTATIUS rST.), one of the Carlbbcc or W. India 
islandb in Uio group called the lieeward islands, belong¬ 
ing to the Dutch, in lat. 17° .W N., long. 07° 40' W.. 
between St. Christopher’s and Saba, about 0 m. N.W. 
the former, and irmi. S.E. the latter island. Area, 
IHl) sq. m. Pop. 13,700, including slaves. (fVetmar 
• Almanac.) This island is evidently an extinct volcano; 
it rises out of the ocean in a pyramidal form, and has a 
depression in its centre, apparently its ancient crater, 
which now furnishes a plentiful cover for numerous wild 
animals. The coast is almost wholly inaccessible, except 
on the S.W., where the town of St. Kustatius has been 
built. Climate generally healthy; but tcrrUlc hur¬ 
ricanes and earthquakes are frequent. Tiio island 
suffers also the fi^eat drawback of a defirifney of 
soring water. Soil very fertile, and the industry of the 
Dutch has brought almost every portion of it into cul¬ 
ture. Tobacco, which la the principal product, is 
Wolsed on the sides of the pyramid to Its very summit. 
Sugar, cotton, indigo, coffee, maize, yams, potatoes, Ac., 
are also grown; and hogs, kids, rabbits, and all kinds of 
poultry, being reared in much greater numbers thap re¬ 
quired for the use of the pop., the isl. furnishes them to 
others. But we have no accurate iuforroution respecting 
the amount or value of the annual produce, or of the 
export or import trade. Formerly it used tf> be the seat 
of an extensive contraband truffle with the adjacent 
islands and the continent of S. America. This island 
was taken possession of by the Dutch, early in the 17th 
century; it has, since then, several times changed hands 
between them, the French, and the English; it was 
finally given up to Holland in 1814. {Diet. Giog.; Can- 
nabieh, Sep.) 

EUXTnE. Ree Black Sea. 

EVESHAM, a pari. bor. and market town of England, 
CO. Worcester, hund. Blakenhorst. in the fertile vale of 
Evesham,on the Avon, 13m. S.E. Worcester,and 14m. N. 
by E. Cheltenham. The bor. extends over 3 parishes, 
comprising in all on area of acres. Fop. in 1831, 
8,991. The limits of the bor. were not affected by tlie 
Bouiidiry 11= 1* situ.ited on both sides the river, 
the coiniminication between its two divisions being kept 
up by a bridge of 7 arches. This is a very ancient town, 
a monastery having been founded here anno 709. It 
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waa a mitred abbey, and at the dissolution its revenues 
amounted to IISSU. a year. Few vestiges of the building 
now remain, with the exception of a magnificent tower, 
now used as a belfty, built not long before the dissolu¬ 
tion. This tower is a square, 22 ft. by 22, and 117 ft. in 
height: it is reckoned the finest extant specimen of the 
pointed ecclesiastical style of the 16th century. The 
town consists principally of a main street in the line of 
the bridge, and of another nearly at right angles to It. 
** The appearance of the town is that of a flourishing 
and improving place. Many houses have been recently 
rebuilt, and several new ones added.” {Boundary Re¬ 
port.) It is paved and lighted under the provisions of a 
local act, which also provides for the watching of the 
town, and the care of the bridge. There are 8 churches, 
with chapels for Baptists, Wesleyans, Unitarians, and 
Quakers. It has a well endowed freC nammar school. 
Archdeacon Deacle’s charity school, with national, in¬ 
fant, and Sunday schools, an apprentice fund, and 
sundry benefactions to the poor. The stocking manu¬ 
facture is carried on to some extent; parchment is also 
made; but gardening is the principal business of the 
inhabs- Evesham chdms to bo a boi. by prescription; it 
sent 2 mems. to the park holden in the 21 st of Edward I., 
but it was not again represented till the early part of 
the reign of James I., who gave a charter to the bor. 
Since then it has continued to send 2 mems. to the H. of 
C. Previously to the Reform Act, the right of voting 
was in the mayor, aldermen, capital, aiid other bur¬ 
gesses, members of the corporation. Registered electors 
in 1838-39, SiVJ. The corporation revenue amounts to 
near 440f. a year, mostly derived from ixir. rates, tolls, and 
dues. * The mayor and 4 senior aldermen of the old cor- 

E oration were justices of the peace, and had power to 
old sessions of oyer and terminer, Aiid to try and punish 
all crimes other than high treason. So late as 1740, a 
woman was burned here for petty treason. * 

Near Evesham was fought, on the 4th of August, 120.^, 
the b-itfle between Edward, Friffce of Vr'ales, afterwards 
Edward I., and the confederated barons under Simon 
dc Montfnrt, carl of l<eiccster: the latter were totally 
defeated, and their leader and his‘ eldest son killed. 
( Tiniinrs Evesham^ passim t Boundary Reports^ ^c.) 

EVKEUX (an. Mediolanum^ and subsequently Ebu» 
rovtces)^ a town of France, de]*. Eure, of wliich it is the 
cap., on the Ron, an affluent of the Seine, 28 m. S. 
Rouen, and .'ll m. W.N.W. Paris; lat. A9P 55' 3(K' N., 
long. 1° y 19" E. Pop. (1836) 7.862. It is generally 
well built; but the streets are rather narrow, ami iu 
houses have an antiquate^appearanre ; It is surrounded 
by fine promenades, and i^ell supplied with water. The 
chief public building Is the cathedral, one of the most an¬ 
cient and curious in France; it is in the figure of a 
cross, its centre surmounted by an octagonal dome and 
pyramid, the summit of which is 265| ft. above the 
ground ; 16 pillars on either side separate the nave and 
clioir from the lateral part of the building; the left en¬ 
trance, which Is flanketl by 2 octagonal towers. Is greatly 
admired. The other principal structures are the church 
of St. Saurin, probably as ancient as the cathedral; the 
great dock-tower, built in 1417; the towu-haU, hdtel de 

f >r6fccturc. Episcopal palace, prison, theatre, and public 
ibrary, with 10,000 vols. Evreux is the seat of a court 
of assize, of tribunals of primary Jurisdiction and com¬ 
merce, of a bishopric, which had its origin as early an 
the 3d century, a chamber of manufactures, a depart¬ 
mental college, and a primary normal school. It has a 
fine botanic garden, sodeties of agriculture, scienre, and 
arts, and of medicine; and various courses of lectures. 
Its situation cm one of the principal roods in France 
greatly facilitates its trade, and affords ready outlets for 
its manufactures of woollen and cotton cloths, leather, 
tickings, satinettes, Ac. Evreux has sufihred many vi¬ 
cissitudes. It was firequently in possession of the En¬ 
glish ; and has been repeatedly sacked ^ them and by 
the French. It was assigned by Richelieu to the due de 
Bouillon In ‘ '* - • - «-• 

^^k5eter,___ . _ 

of England, ca Devon, hund. Wonford on the Exe, 9 ro. 
N. W.from its embouchure In the English Channel, ISTm. 
W. S. W. London ; lat. 50 O 43f N., long. 3® 82' 8^' W. 
Area of city and co. 4,056 acres. Pdb. of do. in 1821, 
23.479 ; in 1831,28,242. It is built on the acclivity and 
summit of a hill rising flrom the E. tiimk of the river, 
amidst a remarkably broken and Irregular, but fertile 
district. The 2 principal lines of street (each nearly 
2 m. in length) cross at right angles near the centre of 
the city; numerous smaller ones intoricet these and each 
other ID various directions: these are for the most part 
narrow, with many ancient houses. The princinal street, 
leading in a direction from £. to W., is broad, and has 
lofty modern houses, and handsome shops; it is con¬ 
nected with an anrleiit suburb on the opposite sideof tho 
river by a fine bridge of 3 arches, built in 1776 Bed¬ 
ford Circus, the terraces of Northernhay and Houthern- 
hay (forming part of the city), aud the suburbs, espe- 


cn. It was assigned by iticneiieu to tne une oe 
in exchange for the prtncliiality of Sedan 
Tt. Eure s Guide du Voyageur.) * 

'ER, a city, co. of itself, sea-port, and pari. bor. 
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cUlljr thoMi of HfiSTitreesod St. Leonard*! on the E. and 
8., oimiiit llio of dMant modern rcMldeneei: In th^ 
dhnaotiont, terraeei or a eimllar character, and detached 
vOtal, are (hat increacing; the beauty of the ImmedUte 
nalaihboarbood. the contlgal^ of leveral &r^te » 
fw^ plMOs. and the excellent mark^, Indi^ng the 
raalden^ many trealthy and retpeoUblelhmll^^^^^^ The 

dty If weU pared, lighted by wdiwpplled with 
water t^eeomMnywrth « capJt^f : under an 

act patted In tol. between GO.(IOOI. and 70,0001. hare 
beenex^ded in the g^eral Improrement of the eUgr: 
and upwarda of 64,000/. In the erection of two ralendid 
market-placet. Exeter it the teat of a blahoprlc. founded 
in 13^. The cathedral, begun in 1280, it one of the 
flnott In the kingdom: It It In the pointed ityle of differ¬ 
ent periodt, with 2 mastlve Norman towera. The W. 
front hat a facade, with numerous statues of saints and 
kings in niches adorned with a profusion of tracery: over 
It is a magnificent painted window ; a corresponding one 
at the E. end, and those of the aisles and transepts also 
display great diversity and beauty. The Interior is very 
ttriking, from its exquisite proportious and simple gran¬ 
deur : a richly ornamented screen parts the nave from 
the ctiolr, and is surmounted by a very large organ; St. 
Mary's chapel, the chapter-house, tiie bishop's throne, 
and several ancient monuments are also worthy of espe¬ 
cial notice. There is a valuable ancient library, in which, 
amongst other munliuonts, is the Exeter Damexday 
Bookt published by the Record Commissioners in a sup¬ 
plementary vol. to the great Domesday, Tlie cathedral 
suffered much during the last civil war, but has been 
carefully renovated. The bishop's palace (of the reign of 
Edward IV.) a^oins U on the S.E. The other buildings 
in the close are modem, obstructing the view of the ca¬ 
thedral on the W. and S.; on the other sides is an open 
area, planted with trees. At an average of the three 
yean ending with 1831, the revenue of the see of Exeter 
amounted to 2,713/. a year. 1'he total average revenue 
of the dean and chaptA* during the 7 years ending with 
1834, amounted to 9,H3S/. a year. There are 24 other 
churches and Episcopal chapels in the city and suburbs; 
the oniyAne renniring notice is tlio modern church of 
St. Sidwcll, ill the pointed style, wiiich, with its spire, 

' forms a conspicuous ornament on the N. side of the city. 
It has also a Catholic and several dissenting chapels, 
and a synagogue. The principid charitable institutions 
are, the Devon and Exeter hospital, establishetl in 1743, 
and accommodating above 200 patients; a deaf and dumb 
institution for poor children of any of the 4 W. counties, 
who are maintained, educated, and taught various trades; 
a lunatic asylum, a blind afylum, an eye infirmary, city 
dispensaiy, and several sets of endowra almshouses; a 
female p^tentiary,. humane society, and numerous 
others. There is a free grammar-school, founded in 
1633, with a revenue of about 800/. a year, and 6 exhi¬ 
bitions of 86/. each, 1 of 32/., 3 of 26/.. and 6 of HI. a year 
each to either university; a blue-coat school, foundra In 
1661, for 82 boys and 4 girls, and 80 day scholars ; St. 
Mary Archbs school, founded in 1686, and now educating 
62 b^ on Bell’s plan, of whom 30 are partly clothed; the 
Episcopal charity school, established 1709, and now 
clothing nid Instructing 180 boys and ISO girls; the ladies* 
school, for 40 girls ; the national or Bell^ school, for M2 
boys and 860 girls; an infant school; a dissenting charity 
school, for 65 children; and many large Sunday schools. 
The Devon and Exeter scientific and literary institution 
(suigmrted by shares and annual subscr.) has a valu¬ 
able library and museum: there is also an athenmum; 
public subscription rooms, for balls, concerts, Ac.: 
public baths; a good theatre, usually open in winter, and 
during the county assises; and an ancient guildhall, near 
the centre of the High Street. Annual races take place 
in AugusL on Haldon Hill, 6 m. S.W. of the city. On 
the site of the ancient Norman castle (of which the re¬ 
mains of the ancient gateway are still preserved) is a 
mo^m county sesshms-house. where the assises, Ac, are 
held: and in the large area before it, the election of 
members fbr 8. Devon, and other public meetings, take 
place. It Is surrounded amphitheotrewlse by the old 
ramparts, the slopes of which are planted Vith trees. N. 
of the raiiipirts is a fine public avenue, near which ore 
the county gaol and bridewell, and also those of the city: 
all of riiem are'well-built modern structures; near the 
farmer are large cavalry barracks, and on the S. side of 
the ^ stlU more extensive ones for artillery. The 
principal market is on Friday for com, cattle, woollen 
goods, and general provisions; a smaller one on Tuesday 
lor the last named, of which there Is also a considerable 
dally supply, especially on Saturday; a great cattle mar. 
ket on the w Friday In eqcb month I and annual fidrs the 
8d Wedneeday In February, May, and July, and the fid 
Wednesday in December, chiefly for cattle. At Alphlng. 
ton, about 1 m^from the city, a large horse fUr is held 
yeanyln October. Woolleo goods formed the andent 
staide of Bxetar, and during last century it exported large 
nuaiMties to the ponlnsula, and various puts of the Me- 
dttarraneani hot this trade IMS wholly ceased. Thecotton 
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and shawl manafacture. introduced more recently, has 
also been given up) and Uioush the weekly meetings of 
the woollen manuncturers of Devon are still held at Ex¬ 
eter, the work executed there Is limited tosorges. There 
are sevend large breweries and iron-foundries in the city; 
and tan-yards and paper-mills, employing many hands, 
in the immediate mnabbourliood. Its chief business ori- 

e nates In In being the provincial Gqiltal,.where the pub- 
) business of the co. is transacted, as well as the daily 
eoncems of the populous and fertile districts Immediately 
round it. It is aisoa great thoroughfine; and many dolly 
coaches, vans, and waggons start in various directions 
from the dty: some of the Inns are on a first-rate scale. 

It has 8 Joint-stock bonks, a savings* and 3 private banks, 
and 6 weekly newspapers. The custom-nouse, quays, 
bonding and other warehouses connected with the ship¬ 
ping trade,jre at the S.W. endaif the city; where the 
river, confined by a weir, forms a floating haven con¬ 
nected with a ship canal excavated In 1673, and originally 
3 m. long t this has recently been denned, and ex¬ 
tended 2 m. lower, so that vessels of 300 tons now 
ascend to the city: a large floating basin has also been 
formed, in addition to the haven, and is the proposcil 
terminus of the Bristol and Exeter railway, now in 
progress. These Improvements have cost the city cor¬ 
poration upwards of 100,000/.; hitherto, however, there 
has been no proportional increase of trade, and tho 
heavy port dues are much complained of. Tho sea 
entrance to the harbour has a shifting bu, and'is narrow 
and intricate, but it is well buoyed, and within the nar¬ 
row neck of land, between it and the English Channel, is 
a spacious and safe anchorage called the Bight. There 
belonged to the port on the 1st of Jan. 1836, 192 ships 
of the burden of 16,169 tons. 

Exeter is a corporation by prescription. Its earliest 
charter was granted by Henry IT.; its last in the 26tli 
George III. Tho city is now divided into 6 wards, and ■ 
is governed by a recorder, mayor, 12 aldermen, and 36 
counsellors. The annual revenue of the corporation 
amounts to about 12,000/., derived partly from lands and 
houses, but chiefly from market, town, and canal dues. 
Its debt (upw.’irds of two thirds of which was incurred 
on the canal) amounts to above 150,000/. Tho cha. 
rities in the city are divided into “ church ** and ** ge¬ 
neral charities,” and are governed by two distinct bodies 
of trustees, selected from lists submitted to the Lord 
Chancellor. Exeter has returned 2 mems. to the 11. of 
C. since 1286; the right of election, previously to tho 
Reform Act, being in freeholders and in freemen by heir¬ 
ship, servitude, and presentation. The Boundary Act 
extended the limits of the pari, bor., so as to embrace 
the suburbs of Heavitree and St. Thomas, and some 
other districts, having a pop. of 5,267, and making the 
total pop. of the pari bor. m 1831, 33,552. Registered 
electors in 1838-39, 3,433. The limits of the municit>al 
bor. now coincide with those of the pari. bor. Tiie 
courts of justice, or quarter sessions for the city, have 
jurisdiction, under the powers given by the Municipal 
Reform Act; they are held 4 times a year; tho recurder 
presides, and barristers plead in them. There are 4 
courts of civil jurisdiction, the provost's court having ju- 
risdiction to any amount. A court of requests, for debts 
under 4n«., established in 13th George 111., is held once 
a fortnight, and much resorted to. The general sessions 
and assises for Devonshire ore also held hero. -The city 
poor are under a corporation established in the reign of 
William III. The rates average upwards of 8,00U/. a 
year, gnd the amount raised by assessment under tiie 
Improvements Act, in 1838-89, exceeded 7,0001. The 
annual value of rateable property, in 1838, was esti¬ 
mated at 133,448/. ^ 

Exeter Is the Isea Damniorum of the Roman p^ 
riod, and is first mentioned in the second century: 
numerous coins and other relics of that people have 
been discovered. During the Saxon period it was for 
some time the capital of Wessex, and was noted for the 
number of Its religious establishments. It has under- 
mne several sieges. Archbishop Baldwin, Sir T. Bod- 
ley, founder of the Bodleian Library, Lord Chancellor 
King, Lord Gifford, Sir V. Gibbs, were niUives of 
Exeter: it gives the titles of Marquis and Earl to the 
Cedi fhmily. (Pari. Reports and Private h^brmation ) 
BXUMA, one of the Bahamas, which see. 

BYE, a bor. town, and par. of England, co. Suflblk, 
rape Pevensey, bund. Hartlsmere, In a low fertile tract. 
Intersected taw several streams, about 2 m. from the main 
line of road from London to Norwich, 75 m. N.R. Lon¬ 
don. Area, 2,370 acres. Popi fl831) 2,313. “ It is of 
some importance to the neighbourhood as a market 
town, but has no pretensions to be considered as a place 
of trade. The white-washed houses, thatched roofs, and 
unpaved streets, aive It the appearance of a large hand¬ 
some agricultural village.** (Boundary Report.) The 
ehuroh is a spadous crudform structure, with^ noble 
tower In the lider Gothic style; there are also xolssent- 
Ing chapels t an almshouse for 4 poor women; a free 
grammar-school (with 2 exhlb. to the university of 
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Cmnbrldgft), at present educating 20 hoy ; a national 
school, lupTOrted hy subscription; a house of Industry, 
adjoining which is a handsome modern guildhall. Mar. 
ket, TueMhiy for com \ Saturdw for general provisions. 
The inhab. are chiefly employed in agriculture; formerly, 
hand-made lace employed a majority of the females, but 
since the introduction of machinery for the purpose, this 
has declined. It claims to be a bor. by prescAptlon; the 
earliest charter was granted in the reign of John, and 
subsequently 8 others were conferred. It returned 2 
mems. to the H. of C. firom the earliest period down to 
the parsing of the Reform Act, by which it was deprived 
of one mem. The right of voting was formerly in the 
burgPHsai, bailiflb, and commonalty. The Boundary Act 
extended the limits of the pari. bor. so as to Include 10 
additional parishes, comprising an area of 15,150 acres ; 
and a pop., in 1831, of 7,015.* Registered electors In 
1839-40,328. According to the Municipal Act, the limits 
of the bor. for municipal purposes are restricted to about 
150 acres; and it is governed by4 aldermen and 12 coun¬ 
sellors. Corporation revenue about 400/. a year, chiefly 
derived from rents. 

EYEMOUTH, a market town, and the only sea-port 
in itcrwickshirc, Scotland, on the German Ocean, at the 
inoutli of the small river Eye, 7 m. N. Berwlck-upon- i 
Tweed, and 42 E. by S. Edinburgh. Pop. 1831, 1,106; 
the parish is conlin^ almost solely to the burgh, only 
75 persons residing in its landward portion. The town 
has generally a thriving and respectable appearance, 
but the only public building worth notice is tlie parish 
church. It carries on some fishery business; but lat- 
terly it 1ms greatly fallen off. A succcssfiil attempt has 
lately (1832) been made to make Eyemouth a weekly 
grain market. In 18:12, grain to the amount of 20,0001. 
was sold ill it; and the market has incre.’ised since. This 
result is owing to the excellence of the harbour, and 
Ahe rheajinesb of the port charges. The harbour of Eye¬ 
mouth lies at the corner of a bay, into wliich ships may 
work in and out at all times of the tide, or lie at anchor, 
secure from all winds, except from tlie N. or N.E. 
Spacious granaries Imve been erected, in connection with 
the com trade, on the quay; and a large building, once 
used as liarracks for soldiers, has also been employed as 
a granary. A branch of tlie Commercial Bank of Scot¬ 
land has been introduced. The vessels, of all descrip¬ 
tions, which arrived and sailed in 1833, were 201; in 
1834,198. Owing to its near vicinity to England, being 
the first harbour on the ScoUdi side, Eyemouth was 
long famous for smuggling; but illicit truflic lias long 
dibappeored. 

Evemouth is a place of considcr.ible antiquity; but 
the most imporUnt fact in its history is, that the Duke 
of .Somerset, in his expedition against Scotland in 1.547, 
Cfiused a fort to be erected on a bold promontory to the 
N. of the town, the remains of which can still be traced. 
The gicat Duke of Marlborough, tliough not other¬ 
wise connected with tliis place, was created Baron Eye¬ 
mouth by >Villiain 111.; but the title being limited 
to heirs male. Is now extinct, {licduath's Border Hist., 
p. .'?60.; Kew Statist, Account o/ Scotland, jj Berwtek, 
pp. 318—336.) 
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FABBRIANO, a city of central Italy, Papal States, 
deleg. Macerata, at the E. foot of the Apennines, 
30 m. W.S. W. Ancona. Fop. 8,500. It has a catliedral 
and numerous convents. Felt cloth of good quality, for 
printers, distillers, paper-makers, &c., is produced 
here ; and it is celebrated for its paper and parchment i 
it has been supposed, indeed, that this was one of the 
first places at wliich paper from linen rags was manu¬ 
factured. Glue, and some other articles, are also 
produced. • It has 3 annual fairs, and markets twice a 
week. iRampoUii Boutrmg^s JReport.) 

FAENZA (on. Faventia), a town of central Italy, 
Papal States, deleg. Ravenna, on the Emillan Way, at 
the junction of the canal of Zanclli with the Lamone, 9 
m. N.W. Forli, and .30 m. S.E. Bologna. Fon. (1832) 
18,500. It is surrounded with walls, and defended by a 
citadel. It has 4 well-built streets leading *to a square 
in its centre, in which are the cathedral, town-hall, new 
theatre, and many handsome private residences (palaxxf), 
with a fine marble fountain m the middle. The rest of 
the town consists of miserable courts and lanes. There 
are 26 churches, 15 convents, 2 schools of painting, a 
lyceura, hospital, and 2 orphan asylums. The manufac¬ 
ture of a kind of porcelain which has derived its name 
{Jaycnce) from this town, still continues to be carried on, 
but to a much less extent than formerly. There are 
some factories for silk fabrics and twist, paper-mills, &c. 
Its trade.^hich is said to be tolerably active, is fecili- 

* Tills U the lUtcnient of the Bemndary Rr^Hni, but it u only ep- 
prosiniaUve* 


fated by the eanal, which leads to the Fo-dt-FrImaro. 
Faenaa was sacked by the Goths in the sixth century; 
nearly ruined by the Emperor Frederick II.; and an. 
nexea to the popedom by Julius II. in 1509. It was the 
residence of TorrtoeUI, the Inventor of the barometer. 
iBanutoidis JMtt. Oiog.") 

FALAISB, a town of JFYance, d^. Calvados, cap. 
arrond.,^on the Antfl, 21 m. 8.S.B. Caen. Pop. (1836) 
9,396. It is built on the declivity of a hiU, the summit of 
which is crowned by its castle, now in part a ruin, but 
anciently the residence of the dukes of Normandy, and 
the birthplace of William the Conqueror. The town was 
formerly pretty well fortified, and Is still surrounded with 
walls. It Is clean and well built; has 3 long streets, 4 
squares adorned with modem fountains, 8 churches, 2 
hospitals, a theatre, and a public libraiT with 4,000 volf. 
Falaisc has a tribunal of original jurisdiction, and a com¬ 
munal college. Its manufactures consist of lace, tulles, 
cotton fabrics, &c. Its suburb of Guibray is celebrated for 
a large fair hold in it each year, from the 10th to the 25th 
August, which Hugo says is for the N.W. of France, 
what the fair of Bcaucaire is for the S.*’ The value of 
the commodities disposed of at this fair has been esti¬ 
mated at 16^)00,000 tr. (600,000/.) (//t^o, art. Calvados g 
Guide du Voyageutt Ac.) 

FALKIRK, a market town, pari, bor., and par. of 
Scotland, co. Stirling, on an eminence, 8 m. s.S.W. 
Frith of Forth, at Grangemouth, at the S.W. extremity 
of the fertile tract of land called the Carse of Falkirk,*^ 
22 m. W. by N. Edinburgh,-and 10 m. S. by E. Stirling. 
Pop. of Falkirk proper, 5,600, but including tlie suburbs 
of Grahomston and Bainsford, about 7,000. Pop. of the 
town and parish, in 1801, 8,988: ip 1831, 12,743; inha¬ 
bited houses 1,646, avero^ng 7,741 persons to a liouse. 
There are two otlier villages within less than a mllo 
each of the town, namely, Camelon on the W., and 
Lauriiiton on tlie E. The Carron Iron-Works (see Can- 
HON) are witliin 4 m. of Bainsford, and a village called 
Carron Shore, about ^ m. mori^distant in the same 
direction. Grangemouth, situated at the junction of 
the Forth and Clyde canal with the river Carron, about 

m. from the Forth, forms the port of Falkirk. The 
canal in question runs past the N. extremity of Balus- 
fbrd, and is joined by the Union canal iVom Edinburgh, 
at I.ock 16., within less than a m. of Falkirk. (Sec 
Ghanuemouth.) The Edinburgh and Glasgow railway, 
whicli is expected to be openra in 1842, jesses witliin 
5(K) yards of the borough. 

Fmkirk consists of one well-built street, about } m. 
in iengtli, with various cross lanes, and of Grahaiuston 
and Bainsford, which stretclf in a continuous line 1 m. 
to tlic N. The only public buildings are the parish 
church, built in 1811, with a steeple 130 ft. in height; 
the town-house, and chapels belonging to Cho Rdlef, 
the Associate Synod (2), and the Baptists. Thera 
are no fewer than 32 schools (in 1840), male and female, 
in the parish, of which 22 belong to the town. Tho 
aggregate average number of scholars in the town is 
about QUO; in the whole parish, 1,400: in other words, 
about a ninth part of the whole pop. are being instructed. 
The English parochial school Is regarded by good 
judges as a fitting model for Scotland. There is, also, 
a flourishing school of arts, in which courses of lectures 
on different branches of science are delivered every 
winter. Average annual number of tickets sold, 250. 
A legal assessment for the poor obtains in Falkirk: the 
average number of permanent and occasional poor 
united, was 400 for three years previously to 1837. 
Average annual assessment for their support during the 
same time, 469/. 8s. 4»., in addition to 62/. Is. 3tt., the 
average annual collections at church-doors. (Report by 
General Assembly on Poor in Scotland, 1839.) 

Falkirk can hardly be said to possess any manufiic- 
tures. There are 2 printing presses, 4 tanneries, 
which employ about 60 hands, sever^breweries, of 
which only one employs so many as Airmen, 2 small 
manufactories of pyroligneous arid, 26 muslin weavers 
who work for Glasgow manufacturers, and 16 who do 
customer work, or weave linen or cloth ftom yarn spun 
by families In the district. But the neighbourhood of 
the town teems with manufactures and other sources of 
employment. In oildition to the Carron Works, there 
is the Falkirk Foundry, at the N. extrdtaiity of Bains¬ 
ford, in which about 500 persons, young and old, are 
engaged. There ore 2 distilleries, one at Camelon 
and the other at Bonnybridge: and various extensive 
collieries (for example, the Duke of Hamilton's at 
Redding), wliich not only supply the district, but ftir- 
nish, to a considerable extent, the Edinburgh market. 
There are 2 saw-mills, several flour-mills, and a 
small shlp-buildlng yard at Lock 16., the point where 
tho two canals unite. Camelon is principally occupM 
by nailers, their number varying from 24() to 250. The 
wages of a flrst-rate hand are about 14«. per week. 
There are 4 branch banks in the town. Bainsford is 
almost exclusively inhabited by the workmen beloi^ng 
to the Carron Works and to the Falkirk Foundry. 
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But FalkSfk it celebrated chiefly fat iti inftltj which ^ 
tve the grnteit ftdrf or markeu for cettic of any in 


at least two days each time, and somrtimes tor nearly a 
week* The cattle are chiefly from the Highlmds. ai^ 
■old ter feeding in the S. of ^oUand, or in Bn^a^ 


we take to be a gross exaggeration. As this tryst, 
generally speaking, is equal to those of Aug. and Sept, 
united, if we double the numbers just given, we will 
have A pretty correct idea of the extent and importance 
of the Falkirk trysts. {Edinburgh Chronicle of 13th Oct., 
1838.) The entire value of the stock annually disposed 
of at these trysts cannot be much, if at all, under 
1,000,0001. These trysts were established upwards of 
ao^ears ago. 

Tnis town Is of considerable antiquity. The old 
church, on the site of which the new one was built in 
1811, was founded by Malcolm Caenmore in 1067, In 
the valley between Falkirk and the Carron, a battle was 
fought by the Scotch, under Sir William Wallace, 
against tno English, under Edward I., in which tlie 
bitter prevailed; and Sir John Graham and Sir John 
Stewart fell. Thestomb of Graham, which the gra¬ 
titude of his countrymen has thrice renewed, is to be 
seen in the church-yard of Falkirk. On a moor, within 
4 m. of the town on the S.W., Charles Stuart, the 
Pretender, in 1746, gained a victory over the royal army, 
under General Hawley, Camolnn was once a Roman 
station; and near this the famous Roman wall began, 
commonly called ” Graham's Dyke,” which was erected 
anno 140, in the reign of the Emneror Antoninus Pius, 
and which extended across the island from the Carron 
to the Clyde. Falkirk was a burgh of barony till the 
year 1833, when it Sibtained a constitution from par¬ 
liament; and it is now governed by a provost, three 
bailies, a treasurer, and seven counsellors. It returns a 
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distant from London, the voyage occupying from eight fo 
nine weeks. Only two of these islands are of any con¬ 
siderable siie, —■ the E. and W. Falklands. The greatest 
length of the former, N.E. to S.W., Is nearly 130 m.; 
neatest breadth, about 80 m. The latter Is about 100 m. 
in length, by 50 ro. in its greatest breadth, in the same 
direettons. Their united area is estimated at 13,000 
so. m. Bd£ween the two main Islands is Falkland Sound, 
whence the whole archipelago has derived its name; 
this channel is from 7 to IS m. in breadth, and navigable 
tor ships of any class; many of the smaller islands are 
situated in it. Next to E. and W. Falkland, the principal 
islands are, the Great Swan island on thp W., Saunders, 
Keppel, and Pebble islands on the and the Jason 
isles at the N.W. extremity of the group. A small 
English garrison is stationed at Port Louis, at the head 
of Berkley Sound, towards the N.E. extremity of E. 
Falkland; and the islands are further occupied by a few 
Buenos Ayrean gauchos, Indians brought from the S. 
American continent, and Europeans; and frequented by 
numerous American, English, and French whalers and 
sealers : but most of them arc uninhabited, and the pop. 
of the others is variable and unceitaln. 

The shores of these islands are for the most part low, 
except on the W. side of the group, where there are many 
high precipitous cliffii and ridges of rocky bills about 
1,000 ft. In elevation. The average height of the W. is 
greater than that of the E. island; though the highest 
nilis seem to be in the latter, where they rise to about 
1,700 ft. above the sea. All the Falklands are of a very 
irregular shape, and much indented with bays and inlets. 
Excellent harbours, easy of access, affording good shel¬ 
ter, with the very ^st holding ground, abound among 
them, and, with due care, offer ample protection from the 
frequent gales. {Fitxroy, p.'24G.) Tlie sea around the 
Falklands is mostly deep; but in general much deeper 
near the S. and W. shores than on those of the N. 

I The climate is variable, but not so much so as that of 
! England, and it is said to be quite as healthy. The ther- 
' roometcr at Port Louis rarely rises in summer above 
' 70*^ Fah., or sinks in winter below 3(P: snow seldom 


mom. to the 11. of C., in union with the burghs of Lin- I remains on the ground more than 48 hours, except on the 
lithgow, Lanark, Hamilton, and Airdrie, and in 1839-40 mountain tops, and it never freezes so hard as to pro- 
had 387 registered voters. {Ntmmo'e Hitt, of Stirlings duce ice capable of sustaining any weight. Excess of 
sAire, edit. 1817 ; Chalmere't Caledonia^ I. 117,118, &c.; wind is the principal evil: a region more subject to 
Boundaiv Hfvorta j ErivaU Information.) its violence, both in summer and winter, it would be 

FALKLAND, an ancient bor. of regality of Scotland, difficult to mention. The winds generally freshen as 
e^. Fife, at the N. base of the East Lomond Hill, 21 m. ttie sun rises, and die away with sunset; the nights are 
N. by W. Edinburgh. The hill in question so far over- in general calm, and as beautifully clear and starlight as 
shadows it, that the rays of the sun cannot reach it for in tropical countries. The prevalent winds are westerly ; 
about 10 weeks in the midule of winter. Pop., in 1831, £. winds arc not frequent; gales and squalls come 
1,143. The town consists of a single street with some principally from the S. Rain falls more frequently 
cross lanes; the houses being in many cases thatched, than in England; but the showers are lighter, and the 
and of an antique urimitive description. Though it has evaporation is quicker. Thunder-storms are unusual. 
13 fklrs tor cattle, sheep, ftc. annually, yet it is a place of Falkland is the island that has been the most explored, 
comparatively little trwc: but weaving in connection Its more elevated parts are composed of a compact quarts 
with the Dunfermline manufacturers ^ves employment to rock* In the lower country, clay-slate and sandstone are 
a considerable number of the inhabitants. • Falkland is intermixed, and are often covered by excellent clay lit 
remarkable only for its having been a royal residence, for making bricks and earthenware. In many places very 
and for the many historical recollections connected with soUd peat in layers, varying in depth from 2 to 10 feet, 
it. The palace, which was originally a stronghold be- has been discovered; and this valuable product appears 
longing to the Macdud^, thanes of Fife, was attached to to be plentitol throughout the whole of the Archipelago, 
the crown in 1424, on the forfeiture of that ancient house, where it may for agea supply the dc'ficiency of timber, 
and became a hunting seat of the Scottish monarchs. It The soil consists principally of a black mould, from 0 in. 
stood on the E. of the town; and the present, which | to 2 ft. in depth; in many places, and especially near the 
is but a fragment of the original building, was erected foot of the hill ranges, there are extensive bogs* Fresh 
by James V. This monarch died here in 1542. It was water is good and plentiful; there are plenty of ponds 
a favourite residence of«his grandson, James VI. The and small lakes, but no rivulets worthy of note. Copper 
last sovereign who visited it was Charles II. in 1660. and iron have been discovered. 

It was afterwards allowed to fall into decay; but what The aspect of these islands is unprepossessing; but it 
remained of. It has recently been renovated and fitted up, is said that the barrenness is only apparent; that most of 
■o that it now forms the residence of O. T. Bruce, Esq., the land is abundantly fertile, and covered with a coars<*, 
heritable keeper of the palace. In 1715, after the battle long, and brown, but sweet grass; while, in the interior, 
of Sheriff-Mulr, the tomous Rob Roy M'Gregor seised there are numerous sheltered valleys, feeding large 
on and garrimped the palace with a party of the M'Gre- herds of wild cattle. In various parts idong the sea- 
gors, and sualMsftilly laid the burgh and country in the shore, a tall sedgy grass called tutaoch, growing to fi, or 
vicinity under contrfbutlon. Falkland was erected into sometimes nearly 10 ft. in height, is plentllVil; of this the 
a royal burgh by James II. in 1458; but it is one of four cattle are very fond, and it is uso wcU adapted for thatch- 
royaJ burghs in Scotland (vis. Elie, Earlsferry, New- ing buildings, and for the manufacture of mats and 
burah, and Falkland,) that were excused, on their own baskets. Timber of all kinds is'wanting; and though 
application, from sending representatives to parliament, the contrary has-been affirmed, we believe that there is 
owing to their poverty, or iuablllty to aflbrd the necessary but little chance of its succeeding were the attempt made 
expense of ui>e1ectlon, and of supporting their members to plant it* Genersdly, both the soil and climate are un¬ 
is hen elected. They still, however, enjoy all the other suitable for com, though it has been raised in some shei- 
privileges of royal burghs. ** Falkland Wood,” the ro}’al tered spots near Port Louis, where potatoes, onions, 
park, has long disappeared. Falkland gives the title of turnips, carrots, and other vegetables have also bciii 
viscount to the noble family of Carey/Lord Hunsdon. raised. 

<F<irM^*s BeautitnifSco/. \ Fife ; Sir R, Sibbaid*a HUt. Should these islands ever become the seat of a con- 
m Fife i CketmberFe Gga. qf Scat. / PennanVe Tgaur in sideraUe colony, its wealth will probably be derived 
Scot.) ^ ^ chiefly from breeding and rearing live stock. For this 

FALKLAND ISLANDS (Fr. Afotoufura, Span, the countij is well adapted. The French, and after- 
bfaipinae). a group in the S. Atlantic belonring to Great wards the Spanish colonists, turned loose upon E. Fidk- 
Britain, consisting of about 90, or according to some i land a number of black cattle, horses, pigs, and rabbits, 
aulUorltles as many as 200, large and small islands, be- and goats and pigs have been landed uponBhe smaller 
tweon lift. 51^ and 52^46' S., aim long. S7° 30* and Gl^ 4fy j Islands at diitorent periods. These animals nave multi- 
w.,alNnit 1,000m. S.S.W* from the sestuaryof the La plied exceedingly; and though they have been killed 
Plata, 240 m« N.E. Tierra del Fuego, and about 7,000 m. ‘ indiscriminately by the crews of vessels, as well as by 
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lottlers (who lometimes kill a wild cow merely to get 
tite ton|mc), there are still many thousand head of all 
kinds. The wild bulls and horses are very fierce, and 
apt to attack individuals, who are never secure unless 
they be well armed, or protected by well-trained dogs. 
All the wild cattle are very large and fat. The horses 
are lightly built, and average about 14 hands 2 in. in 
height. The onlv formidable wild land animal is the 
warrah, or wolf-iox. This is as largo as an English 
mastiff, and very fierce; according to Captain Fitzroy, 
however, it appears to be only a variety of the I’ata- 
gnnian fox. Sea-elephants and seals (both Air and hair 
seals) abound on the shores in great numbers, and whales 
are frequent around the coasts. Birds and fish are 
amazingly numerous. 

Amerigo Vespucci has been commonly reputed the 
discoverer of these Islands, but it is most probable that he 
never saw them. They were in reality discovered by 
Davis in 1502; Hawkins sailed along their N. shores in 
1504; and Strong, in lUOU, anchored between the two 
largo islands in the channel, which ho called Falkland 
Sound. In IGOO, the Jason or Sebald Islands were dis- 
covercHl by the Dutch. The Falkhmds were visited 
during the first half of the 18th century by many French 
vchscls; and in 1763 they were taken possession of by 
France, who established a colony at Port Louis on the 
E. island, from which, however, they were in 1765-67 
expelled by the ^aniards. About the same period the 
English settled at rort Egmout, Saunders' Island, though 
in 1770 they also were obliged to evacuate the Falklands 
by the Spaniards. A war with the latter was nearly the 
consequence of this proceeding; but in 1771 Spain gave 
up the sovereignty of the islands to Croat Britain. Not 
having been colonisixl by us, in 1820 the republic of 
Buenos Ayres assumed aWright to the Falklands, and a 
colony from that country settled at Port Louis, wliich 
increased rapidly, until, owing to a dispute with the Ame¬ 
ricans, the settlement w'as destroyed by the latter in 
1831. In 1833 ttie British flag was again noisted both at 
Port Louis and Port Egmont, and a British officer has 
since been continually resident at the former station, 
which, however, now comprises only a ruined fort, state 
house, and a few other houses, gardens, &c., and about 
45 settlers (Oct. 1838). 

Ttic possession of the Falkland Islands undoubtedly 
offers us some advantages. They are situated in a part 
of the world where we have no other colony interme¬ 
diate between England and Australia and New Zealand; 
tlieir harbours arc good and easy of approach, and they 
go fur to command the passage round Cape Horn. They 
are capable of affording a plentiful supply of live stock 
and good water to ships touching at them. But it seems 
idle to siimiose that they should ever become an intrin¬ 
sically valuable colony. (See Fttxroy's Voyage of the 
Adventure and Beagle, ii. 227—281.; Mackmnon^s Falk. 
Islands ; Whitingtort's Falk. Islands s WeddiU's Voyage^ 

9[C.) 

FALMOUTH, a pari. bor. and sea-port town of Eng- 
1-ind, CO. Corn vvall, S. W. division, hund. Kerrier, on the 
\V. hide of Falmouth harbour, about 2 m. from Penryn, 
and 15ra. N.N E. the Lizard Point; lat.5 (Ph'N., long. 
r/j *2' 4 .v» W. Area of old bor. 40 acres : pop. of do. in 1831, 
4,761 ; but the old bor. did not include much more than 
half the town, which extends about 1 m. along the sea, 
partly in the par. of Falmouth and partly in that of Bud- 
dock ; in both of which “ extensive streets have been 
built, containing houses of a description superior to those 
within the old bor.’* (Boundary Report.) It is, speak¬ 
ing generally, well built; is lightixi with gas ; its entire 
pop , in 1831, might be about 7,5UU. It has a church, 
dedicated to Charles the Martyr, with chapels belonmng 
to the Baptists, Wesleyans, Bryanites, Friends, Uni¬ 
tarians, and Rom. Cath.; a Jews^ synagogue, a market- 
house, town hall, a gaol, built in 1831, grwd public 
rooms, a fine hall, belonging to the Cornwsil Polytechnic 
Society, a custom house, a good qu^, and numerous 
schools and charitable institutions, ft is lighted with 
gas, and has W’ith its environs a cheerful and picturesque 
appearance. The inlet of the sea, called Falmouth Har. 
hour, is one of the finest asylums fur shipping in England. 
Its entrance, between St. Anthony’s Head on the £. and 
Pendennls Castle on the W., is about 1 m. in width, and 
It thence stretches inland about 5^ m. Falmouth is si¬ 
tuated on a creek on its W. and St. Mawes on its E. side, 
immediately within St. Anthony’s Head. It has deep 
water, and excellent anchorage ground for the largest 
ships ; they may also anchor without the harbour, having 
it in their power to retreat into it should the wind come 
to blow fironi the S., which gives a great facility to ships 
getting to sea. Ships of large burden unload at the 
quay at Falmouth. Near the middle of the entrance to 
the harbour is a large rock covered at high water; but 
a beacon has been erected upon It to point it out: the usual 
entrance is between this rock and St. Anthony’s Head, 
on whicIPis a lighthouse. The harbour U defended by 
Pendennls Castle on its W., and that of St. Mawes On its 
E. side. The former is constructed on a rock more than 
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300 ft. above the sea. They were built by Henry VII 1.; 
but have since been mucii improved and strengthened. 

** The advantage of being the principal station fur the 
packets to the W. Indies, N. and S. America, Spain, 
Portugal, the S. of Europe, &c.. has clearly contributed 
to tlie increase of the town. Villas, also, have been built 
in various parts of the par. of Falmouth, by persons who 
have retired from the service, or who are still employed 
in it.” (Boundary Report.) The mail-packets for the 
Mediterranean, Spain, the W. Indies, and 8. America, 
have been despatched from Falmouth for about a cen¬ 
tury and a half; but the establishment of steam packets 
has nearly superseded the emplojrment of sailing-packets; 
though, as the steam-packets ftom London generally 
call here on their outward and inward voyages to receive 
and put on shore passengers, and get supplies of coal, the 
town lias not been much injured by the change. Its 
cxfiorts are copper, tin, tin-plates, woollen goods, pil¬ 
chards, and other fish, &c.; a considerable coasung 
trade is carried on between Falmouth and London, Ply¬ 
mouth, Jersey, Bristol, Ac. In 1836, Falmouth had 86 
registered vessels of the aggregate burden of 6,732 tons. 
Market-day, Thursday, for provisidns generally. 

Previously to tlie late Municipal Reform Act, the bor. 
was limited to the old town, which comprises only about 
half the modern town; but its limits were then ex¬ 
tended so as to embrace the whole town and some ad¬ 
jacent territory, with Fendennis Castle. For parjia- 
mentary purposes, the Reform Acf added Falmouth to 
the bor. of Penryn, which see. 

It is governed by a mayor, 4 aldermen, and 12 coun¬ 
sellors. Corporation revenue about 285/. a year. In 
early part of the J7th century, Falmouth consisted only 
of a few fishermen’s huts: it owes its subsequent rise to 
the patronage of the Killigrew family, and the establish¬ 
ment of the packets ; which last is a consequence of the 
excellence of its harbour, and its situation so near (he 
Land’s End. (Boundaty and Municipal Reports.) 

FALSTER, one of the Danisl^slaiids in the Baltic, 
separated by narrow straits from Zealand on the N., 
Moeu on the K.E., and Laland on the W. Length, 

N. to S., 27 m.; breadth very variable. Area, 180 sq. 
miles. Pop. 10,400. (Moller.) The surface is almost 
entirely fiat, but it is considerably elevated above the 
sea, and is comparatively healthy. It is well watered, * 
tliough it has no stream deserving notice. Its S. por¬ 
tion, a projecting tongue of land, is mostly occupied by 
the lagoon of Bottcie. It is the pleasantest of all the 
Danish islands; is richly wooded, fertile, and well cul¬ 
tivated, and produces so much fruit that it is called the 
“ Orchard of Denmark. ” mpre com is grown than is 
required for home consumption ; and flax, hemp, hops, 
&c. are cultivated. Cattle, hogs, and poultry are plenti¬ 
ful ; bee-hives are numerous, honey and wax being im¬ 
portant articles of produce. Turf, chalk, and building 
stone are found. Some vessels are built, but the few ma¬ 
nufactures of the island are wholly domestic. Nykiobing, 
on its yN. side, is the principal town ; it has a cathedral, 
an ancient castle, and 1,400 inhab. (Dict.G^og.s Brent- 
ncr's Denmark and Norway^ %c.) • 

FAMAGUSTA, a sea-port town of Cyprus, in what is 
now a bleak and barren district on the k. sliore of the 
island, a little S. from the mouth of the Pedwa, and 40 
m. E. Nicosia ; lat. :i5o 7' 40'' N., long. 33® 69' E. It 
was formerly well fortified; and its works, which are now 
dismantled, cover a circ. of about 2 m., and consist of a 
rampart and bastions, defended on the land side by a 
broad ditch hewn out of the rock. The entrance to the 
harbour, which appears not tO be more than from 80 to 
100 yards across, is defended on one side by a bastion, 
and on the other by a ruined tower. I'hls port once ad¬ 
mitted vessels of a considerable draught of water; but 
since its conquest by tlie 1 urks, sand and rubbish have 
been suffered to accumulate to sucii an exte-nt, that none 
but small craft now enter it in safety. The town, which 
is poor and In ruins, has numerous deserted and choked 
up streets and decayed churches; Indeed, for the number 
of the latter, Kinnelr says it might bo compared to Old . 
Goa, tliough not on so superb a scale. In its centre are 
the remains of the Venetian iialace, near the cathedral 
of St. Sophia, a respectable Gothic building, in ruins, and 
In part converted Into a mosque. Only a few Turkish 
families are found in Famagusta, most of its inhab. being 
Greeks. During the Venetian r^^gime, l^was one of the 
most populous, commercial, and richest towns in the 
Levant. Its ruin was completed by an earthquake in 
1735. About 5 m. N.E. are the ruips of Constantia, oc¬ 
cupying the site of the ancient Salamls, now called Eskl, 
or Old Famagusta. These ruins consist of the found¬ 
ation of the ancient walls, about 8 or 4 m. in circuit; 
with cisterns, broken columns, the foundations of build¬ 
ings, &c., which He scattered along the lea-ihore, and 
near the mouth of the Pedwa. 

Guy of Lhsignan was here crowned king of Cyprus, by 
order of Richard L, in 1191. It remained in tne pos¬ 
session of his family till 1460, and then siMcesslvcly 
belonged to the house of Savoy, and the Venetians. Se- 
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Urn 11. tO(A it after a long and memorable siege* in 1571* 
when Its geUaiit goremor Bre^lno met with the 
treaelierout and iimoman treatment already noticed. 
(See (3Ti»ai»» and Kibmeir'i AHa Mimor, grc.) 

FANO (an. Famm from a te^Ie dcdi- 

cated to the goddois Fortune), a iM-port town of 
central Itoly, Papal States, delpg. Ur^lno. on the 
Adriatic, at the mouth of the Metauro, end on the 
Bmlllan Way. 7 m. 8.E. Peaoro. and 29 m. N.W. ^ 
W. Anconaf lat. 430 rk 10" N., tong. 13® 1' 20" Z, 
Pop. K,000. It preients a lofty bastloned wall towards 
the seal and has a large square ornamented with a 
fountain and a bronxe figure emblematic of the town; 
a cathedral In an enriched s^le of architecture, which, 
like some of Its other churches, contains paintings by 
Uomenichino, Ac.; many convents, a college of Jesuits, 
public school, public library, and a theatre, sold to be 
one of the most elegant in Italy. On the rodd to Fos- 
sotnbrone is a triumphal arch, erected in honour of the 
Emperor Augustus, besides some other remains of 
antiquity. Fano has some fabrics of silk stulft and 
twist, and some trade in corn, oil, Ac.; but its harbour 
admits only small vessels, it received a colony under 
Augustus: in.its vicinity the Romans gained an im¬ 
portant victory over Asarubal, anno 207 n.c. It had 
some extensive suburbs destroyed by the Turks in 1487. 
{Rampoidit Diet. Otog.) 

FAREHAM, a mgilmt-town and par. of England, co. 
Hants, Portsdown olt^hund. of Fareham. The town Is 
situated on a creek at the N.W. extremity of Ports¬ 
mouth Harbour, 4 m. N.N.W. Gosport, and 64 m. S.E. 
London. Area of par. 6,670 acres. Pop. (1831) 4,402. 
The town consists principally of one broad street; and 
has a church and 2 dissenting chapels. During the sum¬ 
mer months, it is resorted to for sea-bathing, and has 
every accommodation for the convenience of visiters. 
It has manufactures of sacking, and ropes for shipping, 
wiilch are sent to Portsmouth, and vessels of large bur¬ 
den are built. MarketatWodnosday. The government Is 
vested in a ballilT, 2 constables, and 2 ale-conners. 

FARINGDON (GREAT), a town and par. of Eng¬ 
land, CO. Berks, partly in hund. Faringdon. uartly in that 
of Shrivenhom, at the base of Faringdon Hill, in the vale 
, of the White Horse, about 2 m. from the Isis, and 67 m. 
W. by N. London. Areq of par., 6,010 acres. Pop. 
(1831) 3,033. It Is a very neat town, paved, lighted, and 
amply supplied with water from the noted spring of 
Portwell. The church is an interesting structure; its 
E. end is of great antiquity; the reminder is in the 
Gothic style of different periods: its spire was destroyed 
during the last civil war. Tiiere is also a chapel of ease 
at Coxwell, in the par., and a dissenting chapel in the 
town: a national school for 200 children, and an Infhnt 
school. Market, Tuesday, a large one fur corn; fairs, 
February 13.> Whit-Tuesday, October 29., for horses, fat 
cattle, and pigs. Statute fairs are also held tiic Tuesday 
before and after Old Michaelmas day. The chief trade 
of the town is in bacon, several thousand pigs being an¬ 
nually killed by its butchers. Its position at the junction 
of 2 main lines of road also occasions a good deal of 
business and activity. The line of the Great Western 
Railway passes within 3 m. of the town. 

FAUNHAM, a town and par. of England, co. Surrey, 
hund. Farnham; 88 m. S.W. London. Area of par., 
10,RIO acres. Pop. of ditto (1831), 5,Hr,8. The town, 
situated near the wey, on the main line of road from Lon> 
don to Southampton, consists of 2 principal streets, with 
a market-place at their intersection, and sumo smaller 
streets. It is paved, lighted, and well supplied with 
water, from springs in the neighbouring hills, conveyed 
by pipes to a large reservoir in the town. The church, 
H spacious building in the later Gothic style, was for¬ 
merly a chapel belonging to Waverley Abbey, in the vl- 
cini^. There are also 2 dissenting chapels; almshouses 
for 8 poor people, founded in 1619, and endowed with 
lands now inducing 80/. a year; a free grammar-school, 
with an eoiaowment producing 801. a year, and a national 
school supported by subscription. Market, Thursday; it 
was formerly one of the largest com markets in the king, 
dom, and is still a considerable oat market. Fairs, Holy 
Thursday, June 24.. and November 13., for horses, catll<*. 
Sheep, and pigs. The town was anciently noted for its 
cloth manufkctuire, but this is quite extinct, ft is now 
celebrated principally for lU hops, those produced in the 
viclulty being of a very superior quality. On the 'Wey 
are severM large flour mills, whose produce la mostly 
sent to the metro))oUs by the Basingstoke canal, which 
passes within 4 m. of the town; and the line of the 
Rottthampton. railway Is about 5 m. N. from it. Fam- 
nam, which was a bor. ^prescription, returned 2 menu, 
to the H. of C., from 4 Eoward II. to 36 Henry 'VI., sub- 
si'qiient to which the privilege has not liecn exercised: 
it received two charters from the bishop of Winchester, 
but virtually lost the dtstliiction of being a bor, from about 
IW, nr earlier. Petty sessions for the dlv. are held In 
Famhadi, and there Is also a court for recovery of debts 
under 4fo., which sits every third week. Farnham Castle, 
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on a hill N. of the town, is a residence of (he bishops ot 
Winchester, and contains a good library and some valu¬ 
able paintings: it Is surrounded by an extensive park, in 
which is an avenue nearly 1 m. in length, commanding a 
fine prospect, and much resorted to as a public prome¬ 
nade. It stands on the site of a castle built during the 
reign of king Stephen, by his brother Heiiir of Blois, 
and was bhilt subseauentiy to the Restoration. Some 
Interesting remains alio exist in the vicinity of the abbey 
of Waverley, founded in 1126, for Cistertian monks, and 
subsisting tni the general dissolution under Henry Vlll., 
when its annual revenue was estimated at 174/. 8s. 8if. 
There is a handsome modern mansion contiguous to the 
site, amidst fine park scenery. 

WFAUO, a sea-port city of Portugal, on the S. coast of 
the prov, of Algarve, cap. comarca of same name; on 
the Yalfermosa, near its mouth, 4.5 m. E.S.E. Lagos, 
and 20 m. W.S.W. Tavlra; lat. 36® 89' 24" N., lung. 
12® 31'18" E. Pop. 6,440. {MHlano, im.) It is sur¬ 
rounded with walls, said to have been constructed by the 
Moors; and is wcU built, the streets being wide, and the 
houses good, and, to appearance, mostly new. It has a 
cathedral, four convents, a house of charity, seminary, 
military hospital, custom-house, and arsenal. It is the 
seat of a corregfdor for the comarca, a military governor, 
of a bishopric, transferred thither from Sllves in 1.580; 
and of town and district judicial courts. The harbour is 
shallow and inconvenient; but it has a good roadstead, 
formed by three Islands, opposite the mouth of the river. 
It exports figs, raisins, almonds, dates, and other dried 
fruits, oranges, lemons, wines, cork (the produce of its 
territory), sumach, baskets, and anchovies. Many of the 
inhab. are fishermen. This town received its first pup. 
from the city of Osonova, wldch stood not far distant, 
destroyed by the Moors on their entrance into the 
country. It was raised to the rank of a city by John HI. 
in the 16th century. {MRlano, Diccionariot iv. 128.; 
Salbt\ Portiural, 1. 221.) 

FAROE, FEROE, or F£ROE ISLANDS, a group 
of 22 isl. belonging to Denmark, in the Nortliern Ocean, 
between lat. 61® ly and 21' N., and long. 6® and 
8® W., about 188 m. N.W. the Zetland isles, and 320 m. 
S.E. Iceland. The principal island, Stroinoe, in the 
centre, is 27 m. long by about 7 broad ; the other cliicf 
islands are Osteroe, Vaagoe, Bordoe, Sandoe, and Su- 
deroe. Total area, 498 sq. m. Pop. about 7,000. Only 
'17 Islands of tlie group are inhabited. The shores aro 
every where bold imd precipitous; and though there are 
numerous harbours, most of them ,arc beset with rucks, 
or exposed to the violence of the winds and waves, so 
that they afford safe anchorage only in the summer. The 
whole surface of the land Is a succession of IiUIb, the 
highest of which, Skoelllng in Stromoe, is 2,240 ft. in 
elevation. {Landt,) There are no valleys of any extent, 
neither are there any streams but such as are generally 
fordable throughout the year; small fresh-water lakes 
exist iu sev(‘ral of the islands, the largest of which, in 
Vaagoe, is about 2 m. in circ. Climate very variable; 
but, notwithstanding the height of the lat., it is said 
to be milder and more equable throughout the year 
than in the S. provs. of Denmark, tlie snow seldom 
fring fur more than eight days at a time. Rain and 
mgs are very prevalent, and the islands suffer greatly 
from the violence of the winds and sLoniis. Prinaipul 
rocks, granitic trap, felspar, clay-slatc, Ac.; basalt iu 
columns is frequent, peat and coal arc abundant, and 
traces of Iron, copper, and some otlier metals, besides 
opal, chalcedony, zeolite, Ac. are found. Soil very thin, 
being no more than 4 ft. iu depth even at tiie bottoms of 
the valleys, and, to render it productive, it must gene¬ 
rally be manured pretty liighly ; the proportion of culti. 
vated to uncultivated land is only about 1 to 60.. Some 
barley Is grown, but neither oats nor rye will come to 
much periMtlon; and what corn is grown has to be dried 
under cover by means of fires. Most of the supply of 
corn is therefore brought from Denmark. Turnips and 
potatoes succeed pretty well, and are important articles 
of food. As might be expect^, agriculture IsTery back¬ 
ward, and is principally carried on by the simde. Hay is 
one of the chief vegetable products; there is no timber of 
any description. The chief wealth of the inhab. is in 
their flocks of sheep, of which a peasant often possesses 
from 200 to 300 head; next to their flesh, they are chiefly 
valuable for their wool and fat; the owes are never 
milked. The wool, which is coarse, is principally used 
in the domestic manuiheture of hose and cloth. The 
cows are smMI, and no care is taken to improve the 
breed; every peasant is the owner of at least one. The 
horses aro small, and used only for burdens, the steep¬ 
ness of the country not admitting of their being em¬ 
ployed for draught. Hogs are rarely kept. As groat 
numbers of sea-fowl, valuable alike for tluir flesh and 
their feathers, build round the coast, fowling is an im¬ 
portant pursuit. It is also an extremely hazardiMS one, 
and require! great nerve and dexterity. The rocks are 
in many parts so precipitous that the fowlers have to be 
let down from the summit by n rope 100 or 200 fathoms 
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in length. In the most Inacceaiible places the fowls are 
frequently so tame that they may be taken by the hand $ 
but elsewhere they are token by a net thrown over them 
by the fowler. Sealing, whaling, and fishing also employ 
a good many hands In the season. Manufactures almost 
wholly domestic; the chief are those of coarse woollen 
fabrics, woven by a loom of the rudest kind, and kuit 
woollen stockings. Hats, combs, furniturcM and other 
articles of prime necessity are made, and good boats built 
in many places; dyeing, fulling, tanning, &c., are also 
conducted in the country. Principal exports, * hose, 
tallow, fish, train oil, feathers, skins, and butter: im- 
orts,—com, pulse, bread, malt, spirits, colonial pro- 
ucc. iron, lead, gunpowder, lime, oricks, timber, tar, 
glass, linen cloth, shoes, books, &c. About 100,000 pairs 
of hose are exported annually. Barley bread, dried meat, 
fish, soup of oatmeal, fat, and water, milk, and turnips, 
compose the chief articles of food. The people are of 
Scandinavian origin, and speak a dialect similar to old | 
Danish. 

These Islands have a civil governor, called amimann, ■[ 
a judge or landrogi^ and a provost with superior authority 
in religious matters. The country is divided into 7 
{'.irishcs, and 39 conmegations. The only town Is 
Thorshavn, at the S.E. end of Stromoe, which is de¬ 
fended by a fort, and has about 1,600 inhab. The land 
partly belongs to the Inhab., and partly to the crown; 
the public revenue, derived from the royal domains, quit 
rents, taxes on flocks, fisheries, &c., is paid mostly in 
kind. There are no schools, except one in Thorshavn; 
but most of the pop. possess the rudiments of education. 
The Faroe isles are supposed to have been discovered by 
the Norwegians in the 9th century: since the union of 
Norway with Denmark,'in the 14th century, they have 
belonged to the latter country. (Landt's Feroe Islands, 

or FARSISTAN. a prov. of Persia, which, 
by the change of the s into n, has, in European languages, 
given its name to the whole country In the S. part of 
which it is situated, between lat and 3^ N., 

and lung. 49° 30' and 55° E., having N. the prov. Irak, 
R. that of Kerman, S. I^arlstan and the Persian Gulf, 
and W. the latter sea and Khuzistan: length, N. to S., 
nearly 300 m.; breadth, zDOm. Area, perhaps about 
55,000 sq. m. Pop. uncertain. A mountain chain, which 
is a continuation of Mount Zagros, extends, from N.W. 
to S.B., through this prov., dividing it into the hot 
and cold regions (Germascer and Sirhud)\ the former 
of whi^h, the smtaller division, extends with a variable 
breadth inland along the whole coast; while the latter 
comprises must ot the N., R., and mountainous parts of 
the prov. The mountain ranges in some places rise to 
from 2,500 to 3,000 ft. above the sea; they are inter¬ 
spersed with numerous plains from 15 to 100 m. in 
length, though seldom more than from 8 to 10 m. in 
bre.'uU'u. These plains are in general fertile, sufficiently 
well watered, and afford abundance of p.'isturagc and 
wood ; some of them are tolerably well cultivated, but 
they are, fur the most part, and particularly to the N. 
and W., destitute of inhabitants. In the E. part of Che 
prov. the plains are of greater extent, the soil is more 
sandy, and water is less plentiful. The central inountHin 
cliain divides the rivers into those which How into the 
Persian Gulf, and those discharging themselves into 
I.ahb Baktcghan. The principal of the former is the 
'I'ab (an. Arosis), and of the latter the Bendermcer, or 
rather Bund-emeer (an. the Cyrus or Araxes). 

Besides the Lake Bakteghan, Wlilch is 70 m. in circ., 
there are several other lakes, the chief of which is 
in the neighbourhood of Shiraz. These, as well as some 
ui the rivers, are salt, tbe soil of Fars being strongly im¬ 
pregnated with that mineiail; and the bed of Che lake 
Bakteghan affords in summer, when it is nearly dry, 
great quantities of ^ne salt. The climate of the hot re¬ 
gion is unhealthy; fevers, ophthalmia, and other diseases 
are prevalent; mmine for want of rain is not uncommon, 
and the people are poor, and live wretchedly in mud 
huts. In the cold region, on the contrary, the climate 
is temperate and healthy, and agriculture is not in so bad 
a state as in some other prove, of Persia. The E., though 
less highly favoured than some other parts of Fars, is 
that best cultivated; and great quantities of the finest 
tobacco are raised there. A groat deal of corn, and espe¬ 
cially rice, dates, raisins, and various other tine fruits; 
opium, saAon, hemp, cotton, Ac., are among the chief 
agricultural products; silk is produced; the cactus feed¬ 
ing the cochineal is plentiful; and great numbers of roses 
are cultivated for the manufacture of attar. The wine 
is of a rather superior quality, and that of Shiraz has 
attained, perhaps, more celebrity than it deserves. Many 
cattle and sheep are reared; the horses, asses, and camels 
are good; fish, game, and other wild animals, are abun¬ 
dant. There are said to be mines of lead and iron, and 
quarries of marble and alabaster; borax is obtained, and 
there a^ some very productive springs of naphtha. The 
inhab. are, general^ speaking, among the most civilisra 
and industrious in Persia. They manufacture fine wool- 
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Ion, sil^ and cotton stuffli, camel skins, &c., for exporta¬ 
tion. T^he trade is principally with Hindostan. Chief 
towns, Shlros, the cap., Bushire, Flrozabad, Darab-jerd, 
Kaseroun, Bender-rigk, Ac. In this prov. are also the 
ruins of Persepolis, Pasarga, and Shakpoor. Fars 
was the ancient patrimony and kingdom of Cyrus the 
Great, previously^to his foundation of the Persian Empire. 
{Kinneir, Mod. Trem, t Diet. Ciographique.) 

FAVERSHAM, a bor., par., and sea-port town of 
England, co. Kent, lathe of Scray, hund. Faversham, 
45m. S.E. by S. Lond. Area of par., 2,270 acres. Pop. 
(1831) 4,429. The town, situated near a branch of the 
Swale, and within I m. of the main rood from London to 
Dover, consists chiefly of two Irregular streets, Crossing 
at right angles, with a market-place and town-hall at the 
point of intersection. A suburb called Brent Town con¬ 
sists of cottages built within a recent period; and Ospringe 
Street, on the above line of road, is another suburb, that 
will probably be ere long united to the town. The vil¬ 
lage of Preston Is also quite contiguous. Faversham is 
paved and lighted. The church, a spadous structure, 
with a fine tower and spire, was rebuilt in 1755, on the 
site of a structure of the reign of Edward II. There are 
also two dissenting chapen; a free grammar school, 
founded by Elizabeth, for 8 boys; and 2 other free 
schools, one for 12 boys, the other for a like number of 
girls; almshouses for 12 poor people; a theatre, oud 
assembly rooms. Market, Wednesday and Saturday; 
fair^L Feb. 25., Aug. 12. Ther# are gunpowder-mills 
in tno vicinity belonging to private individuals, but the 
government mills have been discontinued. At present 
the oyster fishery forms the most important staple of the 
place, and is conducted by a privileged comimny, ad¬ 
mission to which is obtained by birth, or apprenticeship 
to a member ; but the claimant must be a married man. 
There belonged to the port, in 1836, 229 vessels, of the 
burden of 8,270 tons, besides a great number of half¬ 
decked craft and open boats. Since the Municipal'Re¬ 
form Act it is governed by 4 aldermen and 12 counsellors. 
Average annual corporation revdRue, 1,000/. The limits 
of the old borough (which did not comprise the entire 
town) have been extended so as to Include that, and the 
whole of Ospring Street. There is a court of requests 
for debts under 40s., and a union workhouse has recently 
been built in the parish. • 

FAYAL, one of the Azores, which see. 

FAYOUM*, a famous valloy and prov. of Central 
Egypt, anciently the nome of Arsinoti. At about 15 m. 
W.S. W. Benisonef: there is a depression in the Libyan 
or most westerly of the two chains, which accompany 
the Nile out of Nubia. Fxom this gorge —about 6 m. 
in length—the hills diverge, making a circular bend to 
the W. and N., and enclose the valley of Fu'ioum; which 
Is of an oval figure, and forms a low tabloJand, gradu¬ 
ally sloping towards the N. and S.; the N. depression 
occupied by the Birket-eLKerdn (the lake Mu;ris of tho 
ancients), and the S. depression ^ lake Garoh. Thus, 
unlike other biisins, the valley of Faioum has its great¬ 
est depressions, not In the middle, but at the sides ; its 
centrm portion forming a low, slightly convex plateau, 
extending towards the W. Upon this culminaung line 
rung an arm of the great canal of Egypt, tho liahr lusef 
(given out at the narrow pass mentioned above), which 
at a short distance from Medinet-cl-Fawum. the capital 
of the province, siireads out into various small branches, 
and gives a fertility to the valley which, though com¬ 
paratively great, has been much overrated by some tra> 
vellers. Faiouin is Jibout 40 m. in length from E. to W., 
and .30 m. in bre.'ulth from N. to S. 

Towns, vitlnftes, and canals .— At the entrance of the 
ravine, which affords the only communication between 
this isolated province and the Nile, stand tho village 
of Illahoun, on the N.E. bank of the canal, and the town 
of Hawarah-el-Kcbyr, on its S. W. bank, connected by a 
bridge of three arches, and provided with a numt)cr of 
reservoirs to regulate the masses of water during the 
inundation. Near Illahoun is a dilapidated pyramid GO 
ft. high, with a base of 197 ft. square, consisting of cal- 
carcous stone, that supports a pile of unbaked bricks. * 
At the other extremity of the gorge, where the valley 
fairly opens, is Hawarah~d~Sogair, near to which two 
ancient branches of the Bahr diverge in oppo¬ 
site directions. Tho waters of the main canal are 
turned into these branches by meansmf bridge-dykes, 
built upon foundations above the ordinary level of the 
stream, so that at high Nile the current continues its 
course through the arches; but these canals are so 
encumbered with mud that their waters never reach 
the lake exc^t during the inundation. Between El 
Sogair and Medinet-cLFaioiun are strewed the remains 
of the celebrated Labyrinth, consisting of, first, a 
brick pyramid, 122 yds. square aud 197 ft. high; under 

* PAISm, the ws." (9i«r/*¥iiiAr«. Rtehtrehu, vnl. i. pp. 991. 41C.| 
probably no called IVom lU, inland aca, Uie lake Moerls, the PUm ti 
Chanipollion. Thiu thi' nnnic Faioum, or Fsjoum, now ntsliicd 
by the Arabi, ii but a klight modiflcatlun of the aaclant Bgmlaa 
spitthadtat* lii ituiinUtt, tat. 
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which tho French dlncorered a subterranean passage* a 
■arcopliagus, and a salt spring; secondly, the remains 
w a temple to tho E. of the pyramid, presenting the 
framvents or huge columns of granite, with several se- 
tMiimra] excavatrons. A large mass of ruins are burled 
In earth and rubbish, and have never been explored; the 
whole forming an oblong parallelogram 984 ft. in length, 
with nearly ns groat a breadth. Among another series 
of ruins, to the N. of Modlnet, and occupying an area of 
about ik m., Bnixoni found two Immense stone pedestals, 
to which the name of “ Pharaoh’s feet” have been given; 
various granite statues, some wrought iron, and g quan¬ 
tity of half melted glass. At some distance ftwm these 
stands a'syenite obelisk with a drcnlar top, and though, 
4i ft. high, is covered with a profusion of sculptures. 
A portion of these remains are believed to have be¬ 
longed to tho Lnbvrlnth, but most of them to the 
ancient city of Arsinde, now replaced by Medinei^U 
Fdioum, This capital 4$ divided by a branch of the 
Bahr-ol-Wadv into two parts, connected by five bridges, 
and.much of ft Is built of the remains of the ancient dty. 
la 1824 Medlnet contained 5,000 luhab., partly Copts and 
partly Moslems. It is the residence of the provlndd 
governor. .Some ruins at a Short distance from the B. 
point of Birket-el-Kerdn accord very nearly with the 
ancient Bacchis or Banchfs. 18 m. W.N. W. of the vil¬ 
lage of Naxleht and 8 m. from the lake, stands a temple, 
known as Kter-Kerfin, 94 ft. long, and 63 ft. high, with 
14 chambers, having oif^elther side a long passage wlmie 
end wall Is divided Into 3 narrow cells. {Wakinaon*t To- 
pag. qf TAedes, pp. 832,838.) Jomard penetrated one of 
these avenues, and, finding It skilfully adapted for the 
conveyance of the voice. Inferred that ft was designed for 
the utterance of oracles. This temple is manifest]^ of 
Homan origin, as is a smaller one 130 paces to the S.E. 
of it. We nasi over the less noticeable villages of Faloum, 
of which there are altogether not quite 70. ( EncycL Bri- 
tanntea^ art. Egypt} Ritter^9 itjfri’cu, vol.iii. p.35—50., 
French edition; Letrtmpe'i Nouv. Atmalea dei Voyages^ 
vi. pp. 138—164.; BeUtMM Researcheit ^c. 11.145., Ac.) 

Lake Mcerii^ — Accordlna to the statement of Herodo¬ 
tus, confirmed by that of other historians, this lake occu¬ 
pied In hit time a large proportion of the valley, having a 
circumference of 460 m. (3,600 stadia), and a maximum 
depth of 150 ft. Tho basin was filled by the waters of the 
Nile conducted to It by canals, for it had no springs. 
The statement as to tho slse of the lake In antiquity Is 
not Inconsistent with Its present contracted dimensions: 
tlie supply of water has been gradually lessened by the 
raising of the bod of the Nile, and hy the filling up of the 
lakes and canals, so that very^ttle reaches It at present, 
even during the Inundation; not enough to countervail, 
the copious evaporation which In this hot climate is con- 
tlnualfy going on. Hence, last century, the lake was 50 
m. long and 10 m. broad {Pococke*9 Traveii, 1. 62.), 
whereas it is now only 30 m. long and 6 m. broad In the 
middle or widest part. Herodotus states that the Lake 
Mceris was artificially excavated by order of the king 
whose name It bears; but hy this he no doubt referred 
to the excavation of the canals by which the lake was 
filled, and perhaps also to some excavations made In the 
lake Itself. He says that for six months the waters 
flowed ftum the NUo to the lake, and that during the 
other six months they flowed from the lake to the river; 
but the level of tho lake must idways have been too low 
for tho waters to have returned to the Nile; while that 
of the cimols dws so to this day. {Herod, lib. ii. 4 149.; 
Encyc.'Brit,^ art. Egypt} Wtlkimon'e Tt^g., Tkebest 
p.8M.) 

The Labyrinth. extraordinary structure Is said 

by Herodotus, by whom it was visited, to have surpassed 
aU the works of the Greeks, Including the temples of 
Ephesus and of Samos, and to have been superior even to 
the pyramids. (Lib. 11. } 148.) It was divided into 12 
courts, corresponding to the 12 names or provinces into 
which Egypt was then distributed, and Is said to have 
contoinedr8,000 apartments, 1,500 above, and as many 
.below ground. Herodotus visited those above ground, 
^d qwaks of them from his owm observation; but he 
was reAised admittance to the others, and Informed that 
thmr were used as sepulchres for the sacred crocodiles, 
ana the kings who had constructed the edifice. ( Ubi 
eicnrd.) The dlflbrent chambers were connected by an 
Infinite number olkwlnding passages, so artfiilly contrived 
as to give the structure Its name. The ceilingi, walls, 
and pUfaira were of the whitest marble, all adorned with 
seulphm In fwt, one's belief Is almost staggered by the 
accounts of this extraordinary edifice; and nothing less 
than the authority of the venerable father of history 
cooM have made us believe In the existence of such a 
scrocture. For flurther Information as to thU extraordinary 
the notes to Lorcher’i Herodotut^ tom. 11.494— 
803., 2d ad. There con be little question that the ruins 
strewed about near Medlnet. and between It and El So- 
ndr, arc those of the Lamnth, though the poaltlon of 
KMrjUrfin wu aaslgned to It by early European tra- 
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Faloum is chlel^ inhabited by two branches of the 
Sammaton tribe of Arabs ftom the W. states of Barbary, 
who were able at the end of tlie last century to supply 
2,970soldiers. {Girard, ” surleeHabiUdeFehoum**Dese, 
de FEgypie, tome ill. p. 360.) Near the capital large 
quantities of roses are cultivated, which are converted 
Into rose water of a highly esteemed quality. The land 
capable of cultivation in Faloum has been estimated at 
450 sq. m., of whiph scarcely the half is at present tilled. 

FECAMP, a sea-port town of France, d3p. Seine In- 
fSrieure, cap. cant., between two ranges of niUs, at the 
mouth of a small river of the same name, 48 m. N.W. 
Rouen; lat. 490 45' 24" N., long. 0O*93' S'' £. Pop. 
(1836) 8,850. It consists of little more than a main 
street, not well built, but upwards of 2 m. in length from 
the church to tho port. Its church, a handsome edifice. 
Is the sole remaining part of a celebrated abbey, founded 
by Richard I., duke or Normandy, In 988, and destroyed 
during the revolution. Fecamp has an exchange, hos¬ 
pital, chamber of commerce, and a gratuitous school of 
navigation. Its port, though small, is one of the best 
on the Channel; and latterly it has been very greatly 
improved by the construction of on Inner port, with a 
fine quay, a magnificent lighthouse, &c. It has two road¬ 
steads : the Great Hood, lying opposite to Cricqueboeuf, 
about 2 m. off shore, with 13 fathoms, and a good clay 
bottom, mixed with sand; the Little Road lies off the 
W. side of the harbour, and has firoro 10 to 7 fathoms. 
It manufketures cotton yarn, linen fiibrics, seamen’s 
shoes, hardware, rapeseed-oll, candles, and soda; and 
has sugar refineries, tanneries, and bulldlng-docks. It 
also fits out vessels for the cod, mackerel, and herring 
fisheries, and is an entrepdt for colonial produce, salt, 
brandy, Ac. The air of this town is celebrated for Its 
purity. Its men for their healthy appearance, and Its 
women for their beauty. {Hugo, art. Seine Ipjferieures 
Purdy's English Channel, $c.) 

FElEGyHAZA, a town of Hungary, between the 
J)anube and Thoiss, cap. dlstr. of Little Cumania, on 
tho road between Pestn and Temeswar, 66 m. S.E. 
the former. Pop. 13,000. It has a Roman Catholic 
church, and gymnasium ; and a court of justice. In which 
the archives of the dlstr. are preserved. Some Roman 
antiquities have been discovered In its neighbourhood. 
The country round produces corn, wine, firuit, Ac., and 
large cattle markets are held in the town. {Oesterr. 
Nat. Entyc.) 

FELII^-SAN, formerlyJATIVA, or XATIVA, (an. 
Satabis), a town of Spain, Valencia, cap. prov. of same 
name, on the declivity of a hill, near tne confluence of 
the Montesa and Albayda, 44 m. S. by W. Valencia, and 
195 m. S.E. Madrid. Pop. about 12.00a It is well 
built, and well supplied with public fountoloB, and fine 
public walks. It has a cathedral, 8 par. churche^ 10 
convents, an hospital, and an asylum for widows. The 
ancient city stooa on the summit of the hill, near the 
foot of which the modem town is built. It had a strong 
fortress; and having been a Roman station, contained 
some Roman edifices, os well as others erected by the 
Moors, all of which are now In ruins. Inglis, speak¬ 
ing of the latter, says, The magnificence and extent 
of the Moorish remains struck me with astonishment, 
eten after having seen the Alhambra. These crown 
the hill that rises immediately behind the city; this hill 
is twice the height of that upon which the Alhamfl'a 
stands, and the remains at, San Felipe am also greatly 
more extensive. They are not, indeed, like the Alham. 
bra, in preservation, nor do they present the terraces, 
and arches, and columns, that at once point out its 
Moorish origin ; but they are seen covering the summit 
of a mountain ridge, 1,D00 or 1,200 ft. high, and present¬ 
ing In fine relief, against the sky, an irregular line of not 
less than 2 miles in extent of massive and imposing 
ruins.” (Spain in 1830, ii. 248.) In 1706, during the war 
of the succession Xatlva, alter It had held out a long 
time against the French, was taken and burned; it was 
rebuilt on Its present site by Philip V., who gave it his 
own name. The Moorish style, however, which pre¬ 
vailed In the former dte, seems to characterise the 
edifices and manners or*the present one. "Passing 
along the streets, I observed many signs of Moorish 
days, more than either In Seville or Granada i In a court 

I ard which I entered, mistaking it for that of the posodo, 
noticed that the waUs were arabesque: and looking 
In at the doors of the shops and houses, I scarcely saw 
a sln^e person seated upon a chair, or even upon a 
stool ( every one was squatted upon a mat.” {Jhglss, ubi 
smb.) San Felipe has no manufketures; all Its Inha¬ 
bitants are said to find employment and subsistence 
from Its contiguous hsieria, or Irrigated volley. (Inglis's 
Si^bjol. Sudnbume, Mod. Trap., rol xvlll.; 

FELl@{fi\sAN), a town of the repub. of Venesuela, 
Colombia, dep. Veneiuela, on the Yragui, not far from 
the (^Iph of ^ito, and 136m. W. by S. Caracas.® Pop. 
7,000 l ? It Is regularly laid out with wide and straight 
streets, and hu a good parish church. Cocoa, cotton. 
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Indigo, coffee, ftc., grow abundantly In itf neighbourhood, 
and are the chief articles of export. Its climate is, how¬ 
ever, oppressive, damp, and unhealthy. {Diet. Geogr.) 

FBLTRE (an. FeUria)^ a town of Austrian Italy, 
dclcg. Belluno, on a hill at the foot of the Alps, and near 
the junction of the Colmedawith the Piave, 16 m. S.W. 
Belluno. Pop. 5,600. It is partially fortified, and Is 
tolerably well built; streets broad and well paved. It 
has 9 handsome market-place, a cathedral, many other 
churches, an Episcopal gymnasium, a seminary of theology 
and pnilosophy, an hospital, and an orphan asylum. It has 
silk twist, and some wax-bleaching factories; and trades 
in silk, wine, oil, Ac., the produce of the ailjacexit terri¬ 
tory. (/lampoldis Oe»t. Nat. Encyc.) 

FERMANAGH, .in inland co. of IreUnd.prov. Ulster, 
h.iving S. Cavan, E. and N. Monaghan, Tyrone, and 
Donegal, and W. Leitrim. Area, 471,346 imp. acres ; of 
which 101,052 are unimproved bog and mountain, and 
4H,707 water, principally consisting of Lough Erne. This, 
which properly consists of two lakes, joined by a deep 
and winding channel, is a nublo sheet of water, ft 
stretches the whole length of the co., which it divides 
into two nearly equal portions. See Ekne (Louoh). 
Surface varied, and in general better wooded than 
most Irish cos. Farms of all sizes; but the great ma¬ 
jority very small. In the N. part of this co., agriculture 
is ill pretty forward state; but elsewhere, it is very back¬ 
ward : a good many cattle arc bred on the high grounds. 
Mr. Inglis says that he found the occupiers of land in 
this CO. in a better condition than In most other parts of 
Ireland. Oats, barley, wheat, flax, and potatoes are tiie 
principal crops. Average rent of land, 12s. 3cf. an acre. 
Iron ore is found in different places. Manufactures un¬ 
important. Fermanagh contains 8 baronies, and 18 pa. 
rishes, and sends 3 menis. to the imperial iMiriiaincnt, 
viz. 2 for the co., and 1 for the bor. of Enniskillen, 
which is the principal. In 1831, Fermanagh had 2.5,781 
inhab. houses, 28,1.32 families, and 149,763 persons, of 
whom 73,117 were males, and 76,646 females. 

FERMO (an. Firmwn Ficenum), a city of central 
Italy, Papal States, cap. deleg. of same name; on a hill, 
about 3 m. from the Adriatic, and 32in. S.S.E. Ancona; 
lat.4.3oi(K N., long. 13^43' E. Pop. 19,060, chietly in 
the suburbs. It is surrounded by a wiUl, of little import¬ 
ance as a means of defence; and has a cathedral, 10 other 
churches, 15 convents, a palace, built by Jerome Bo¬ 
naparte, a university founded in 850, and 2 fine col¬ 
lections of statuary and paintings. The harbour on tlic 
Adriatic, c.dled Fnrfo di Fermo, is small, and frequented 
only by a few trading vessels. The exjiorls consist 
ciiicfly of com, silk, and woollen cloth: it has .in annual 
fair, lasting from August 18. to Sept. 5. Fermo is the 
scab of the delegate, of an archbishopric, and of a court of 
primary jurisdictiuii, with appeal to a superior tribunal at 
Maccrata. It was toiindcd by the Sabines, bi^forc Rome 
existed; and colonised by tlie Homans towards tiie be¬ 
ginning of the first Punic war, ind has been plun¬ 
dered by Alurlc, Attila, and other barbarian chiefs; 
it, liowever, continued during a block.ide of 11 years to 
hold out against Alboin, and was only otiliged, through 
famine, to yield to his successor, Antharis. Since the 
Mtii century it has, with few intermissions, belonged to 
tluvsee of Rome. Lactantius and Galeazzo Sforza were 
both natives of Fermo. {Rampoldi; Diet. GSogr.,l^c.) 

FERMOY, an inland townol Ireland, co. Cork, prov. 
Munster, on the Blackwater, 118 m. S.W. Dublin. Pop. 
in 1831,6,976; the Cath. being to the Protest, in the pro- 

S ortion of about 8 to 1. The town which, till 1791, when 
Ir. Anderson commenced his improvements, was but a 
station for carriers, consists of a square, and several well- 
built streets on each side the river, which is here crossed 
by a fine bridge: Us rapid improvement is owing to its 
having been made a military dt^t during the last war 
with France. It has a par. cnurcli and a R. Cath. chapel, 
both spacious and elegant buildinn, a convent, a Me¬ 
thodist meeting-house, several largo schools, and a 
court-house; a workhouse, which was formerly barracks 
for 3,000 men, cavalry, infhntry, &c. Races are held an¬ 
nually hi the neighbourhood. There arc here extensive 
flour-mllis; and a considerable trade in flour and agri¬ 
cultural produce, mostly sent to Youghal, whence coal 
and other produce is reeeived in return. There are also 
2 paper-mills, and a brewery; duty was paid in 1836 on 
22,055 bushels of malt, and the town is the centre of a 
considerable retail trade. Markets on Saturdays; fairs 
on 21it June, 20th August, and 7th November. General 
sessions are held In January; petty sessions every Mon. 
day. Post-office revenue in 1830, 922/.; in 1836, 1,186/. 
Branches of the Agricultural and National banks were 
opened in 1835. {SUtt. Surv .; Railway Report.) 
FERNANDEZ. See Juan Fbrnandbz. 

FERNANDO-DE-APURE (SAN), a town of the re. 
pub. Mffiiezuela, Columbia, dcp. Orinoco, on the Apure, 
near its junction with the Portuguesa, 164 m. E. by N. 
Varinas. Pop. 6,000. ? . 

FERNANDO-PO, an island in the Bight of Biafra, 
20 m. from the African coast, about 40 m. in length by 
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20 m. in breadth! now abandoned, but formerly occupied 
by Great; Britain, it having been selected as a military 
and naval station firom its supposed salubrity and from the 
foclUties afforded by its situation for the suppression of 
the illicit slave trade. ** It is about 120 m. in circ., and, 
like the adjacent part of the mainland, is exceedingly 
mountainous t Clarence Peak, the most elevated point, 
attaining the height of several thousand feet (10,700 ft.). 
The S. extremity is also intersected by several steep 
mountains, varying from 1,000 to 3,000 ft., which, with 
the intervening valieys, are covered with dense forests of 
large and valuable timber, and watered by numerous ri- 
fulots. The wet season commences at the latter end of 
May, and continues till the end of November: the annual 
quiuitity of rain and the temperature ore much the same 
as at the otlier stations on the coast. The sea breeze is 
regular, but the land breeze generally deficient, being 
intercepted by the high range of mountains on the main¬ 
land. 

Clarence Town, the principal settlement (on the N. 
side of the islaud), lies in lat. 53' N., long. 7” 40' E., 
and is built close to the sea upon an elevated plain from 
106 to 206 ft. in heiglit, embracing two small peninsulas, 
1'ulnt William and Point Adelaide, witli a semicircular 
space extending about a mile in length, and forming a 
cove well adaiitcd for shipping. All the ground in the 
immediate vicinity is covered withsforcst trees and jungle, 
except to tlie extent of about 6 sq. m., which was par¬ 
tially cleared on the formation of the settlement. The 
soil, which is generally argillaceous, resting on a bed of 
freestone, gives proofs ot abundant fertility when culti¬ 
vated. The water, both of spring and brook, is of the 
best quality, and there are no marshes in tlie vicinity, the 
hilly nature of the ground not admitting of their form¬ 
ation." At this settlement part of a company of black 
troops, belonging to the Royal African corps, waa^ sta¬ 
tioned with some civil officers of^overnment, in 1827-28; 
and a number of European mecflaiiics went out in those 
and the succcedlog years to aid in the erection of bar¬ 
racks and other buildings, &r. But the climate was 
soon found to be quite as pestiferous as that of the other 
settlements on tliis part or the African coast. Most Eu¬ 
ropeans were attacked by fever, and the instances of re^ 
covery were very rare. Wo are glad, therefore, to have 
to state, that in 1834 the detachment of troops was with¬ 
drawn, and that this- pest-house has ceased to be a mili¬ 
tary station. (Tutloch's Report on the Sickness, ^c. of 
the Troops in Western Africa, p.21.) 

FERN E Y, a village of prance, dep. Ain, 6m. S.S.E. 
Gex, and 5 m. N.W. Geneva. Pop. 1,(MI0. ? This vil¬ 
lage is indebted not merely for its celebrity, but even 
existenre, to its having been for a Icngthenccf period the 
residence of by far the greatest litterateur of modern 
times. Voltaire purchased this est;itc in 1758. The 
seigniory enjoyed an exemption from all public taxes 
and burdens ; but It would seem that Voltaire wished 
to establish himself in this retreat, not so much from its 
enjoying the privilege now mentioned, and Its agreeable 
situation, as trom tiie fiu:ility which its vicinity to Geneva 
afforded of placing liimself in a safe asylum in the event 
of any measures being taken to interfere witii his free¬ 
dom. Voltaire conferred the greatest aflvantages on 
Ferney. Instead of a paltry village, eonsisting of a few 
miserable cottages, he constructed a neat little town, in 
which he estamished a colony of industrious artizan.s, 
principally consisting of watchmakers, irom Geneva; he 
also rebuilt the church ; drained and planted the adjoin¬ 
ing grounds; defended his vassals in their contests witli 
tlib revenue officers and the church, and di<l all that a 
rich, enlightened, and really henevohiit landlord could 
do to promote the comfort and hajipiness ol those aroun I 
him. 7'he chdteau, to which a neat little theatre wt.s 
attached, was fitted up in a styte of elegant sininlicity; 
and his hospitalities were on tlie most liberal sralo. 
Voltaire resided herewith little interruption lor nune 
than 20 years. During the whole of this period, Ferney^ 
was to the literary and refined what Mecca is to the* 
Mohammedan world ; and the most distinguished per¬ 
sonages of the time eagerly resorted to Ferney from all 
parts of Europe, to nay their respects to its illustrious 
master. Voltaire quitted Ferney for the last time on 
the 6th of February, 1778. His chAtdku is, or was not 
long since, preserved nearly In the state in which he left 
it. He expired at Paris on the 30th May, 1778. (See 
Condorcet, Vie de Voltaire, 203.; Siographte Universelle, 
art. VoUaire, ^c.) 

FERRARA, a famous city of Italy, N. pan of tho 
Papal States, cap. dcleg.of same name, formerly an inde¬ 
pendent duchy, in a low marshy jilain, on the left bank 
of the Volono, 5 m. S. from the Po, to which it is united 
by a canal, and 26 m. N.N.E. Bologna; lat. 4^ 49' 56" 
N.. long, no 36' 26" E. Pop. 25,000, including about 
1,800 Jews. It is the most N. city beloi^ng to the 
pope; is well fortified and defended on its w. aide by a 
strong pentagonal citadel, garrisoned, conformably to the 
treaty of Vienna, by Austrian troops. While It was un¬ 
der its native princes of the house of Estfi, Ferrara was 
3 H 
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the feat of one of the most polished and refined of the 
Italian courts, and Is said to hare had from 70,000 to 
100.000 Inhab. But it has long been in a state of d^; 
its •* wide and grass-grown ” streets are all but dwerted, 
and numbers of its splendid pal^es are uninhabit^, am! 
without either doors or windows. In the prlncipiu 
square, or Piazza Suova.axe bronsc statues of two of 
^e dukes of Ferrara. The old ducal palace, now oc- 
cupled by the legate of the pope, “ stands moat*^ and 
flanked with towers, in the heart of the subiugate<l 
town, like a tyrant entrenched among slaves.” {Forsyth^ 
Theduomo^or cathedral, was consecrated in 1135: 
t is a vast but tasteless edifice. It has an Immense num¬ 
ber of other churches, mostly in a state of decay; but se¬ 
veral of them, as well as of the palaces, have good pic¬ 
tures. It lias, or recently had, no fewer than 22 con¬ 
vents. Its university, or rather college, founded in 13^0, 
and revived by Pope Leo XII., has two faculties of law 
and medicine, but it is not well attended. Tlio public 
library, founded so recently as 1740, iiaa 80,volumes 
and a museum of antiquities; but its moot valuable 
treasures are the manuscripts of the immortal works of 
Ariosto and Tasso, with other relics of the former. 
There is here, also, a botanical garden, an anatuinical 
theatre, several charitable establishments, and one of the 
finest theatres in Italy. The manufartures ami ti.ule of 
the town are inconsidcnable; and, owing to the want of 
drainage. It is unhealthy in summer. 

The celebrity of Ferrara is almost wholly derived from 
its being intimately at least, if nqt honourably, associated 
with the history of some of the greatest names in the 
literature of Italy, or indeed of Europe. Ariosto, though 
bom at R^gio, in Modena, resided for a leiigtheiied 
period in I^rrara: here. In irilG, appeared the first 
edition of the Oriandos ««d here, on the 5th of Juno, 
1533,«tlie poet breathed his last. Tiie house in which he 
lived is still kept up. He was buried in the church of 
the Benedictines { and is a curious fact, that the bust 
on his tomb, being struck by lightning towards the mid¬ 
dle of lust century, the iron laurels that wreathed the 
brows of the poet were melted. Lord Byron has alluded 
to this circumstance as follows: — 

* 

*' The llRhtnlng rent from Ariostefs bust 
The irtm rrown of laurcI’H mimir'ii leaves; 

Nnr wns the ominons element unjust, 

For the true laurel wreath which glory wcavM 
Is of the tree no Iwlt of thunder cleaves. 

And the falite seniblanoe hut disgraced his brow; 

Yet still, trfuiully supentiUon grieves, 

Know that the lightning igMlfieti below 
Whatever It strilcM; —yon hMals doubly sacred now." 

C5tldeiianifd,lv.s.1t. 

In 1801, the remains and tomb of Ariosto were con¬ 
veyed with groat pomp to the public library; and here, 
also, are his manuscripts, arm-chair, and inkstand. 

Tasso is another of the glories, but he is also the 
shame, of Ferrara. A cell in the lunatic hospital of Sta. 
Anna, about 9 paces by 5 or 0, and 7 ft. high, lighted by 
a grated window. Is shown as that in which tlie autlior of 
the Germalemme J.iherata was immured from March, 
1579, to December, 1580, when lie was rcnioved to a con¬ 
tiguous and larger apartment. In 15H4 tiis prison was 
again enlarged; but It was not till 15H0 that lie was set 
at liberty, at the intercession of tiic duke of Mantua. It 
is difficult to ascertain tlie real cause of this Ignominious 
treatment of, perhaps, the greatest of the Italian poets. 
The apologists of the liouse of Rste, or ratlier of the 
diike Alphonso, by whom, tliough the pretended patron 
of Tasso, he was imprisoned, have stated that it was oc¬ 
casioned by his extravagances, and that in shutting him 
up Alphonso really consulted the safety and honour of 
the prisoner I (Tirahtfichh vii. 1207. Modena, 1792) But, 
though the subiject be not quite free from difficulty, 
thore can be very little doubt that the imprisonment of 
Taseo Is ascribable to the vindictive malignity of the 
duke, who took this method of avenging some unguarded 
Expressions of the ixiet, provoked by the ungenerous 
treatment he had received. (See Serauh Vita di Tatso^ 
p. 389.; and the Extractrfirom Tasso*s Letters^ p. 283.: see 
also the learned essay on the imprisonment of Tasso in 
Sir John Hobhouse's JUtuirtUions qf ChiUe Harold^ 
pp.fi-13.) • 

Chiartai, author of the Pastor Fido^ the cardinal Ben- j 
tlvOB^, and several other distinguished persons, were, | 
qty i , natives of Ferrara. I 

From a small town Ferrara became a walled city, a. d. ! 
(UfO. The family of Eat4 possessed it first as chief ma¬ 
gistrates, and aherwards as hereditary sovereigns, from 
about 1080 to 1597; when, on the death of its last duke, 
and the extinctiem of the male lino of the family, it was 
taken possession of by the pope. Under the French re¬ 
gime it was the cap. of the deb. of Basso Po. 

FERROL, a sea-port town of Spain, on the N.W. 
coast of Gajida, prov. Betansos, cap. of a Jurisdiction 
of same name, and of one of the 3 naval depwtments 
of Che kingdom, on the N. lurm of the Bay of Betansos, 
or Conmna, 11 m. M.B. the latter, and 25 m. 8.W. Cape 
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f Ortegal: lat. 43® fiSF 30'' N., long. 8^ ly W. Pop. 

I 13^84. (AMIofso, 1826.) The liarbour of Ferrol is one of 
. the very best in Europe in point of depth, capacity, and 
safety. It is approached by a strait about 2 m. In length, 

I and in its narrowest part not quite a quarter of a tn. 

I broad; this channel, which has from 8 to 11 fathoms 
I water, will Anly admit one ship at a time, and is com- 
I mand^ by strong forts on either side. The tides in it 
run so strong that it is odvisablc to enter or leave the 
! liarbour an hour lieforc liigh or low water. The town 
is protected on the land side by strong fortifications ; it 
Is well laid out, the streets mostly intersecting earii 
other at right angles: liut in some parts they are less 
regular; the ground enclosed by the fortifications being 
very uneven. It has 2 liosnltals, 3 large churches, a 
monastery, consistory, a good prison, ac'-ademies of na¬ 
vigation and matheniatlucs for pilots, &c., luid a school 
for the naval education of seamen ; and contains the re¬ 
sidences of the eajitain and auditor-general, Intendant, 
and superior financial officer of the department, and of 
the military commandant, who is also the superintendant 
of police m the jurisdiction, which comprises the adjacent 
town of La Grafia. On the £. side of the town are the 
royal arsenal and dockyard ; the former is the first and 
largest in Spain, and used to be furnished with all neces¬ 
sary stores for the construction of the navy: the docks 
rank amongst the finest in Europe. The basin, in which 
the ships are laid up, is of great extent and solid work¬ 
manship, and every shin has Its separate storehouse. 
The naval barracks occimy a large and handsome build¬ 
ing, and afford accommodation for 6,000 men. Six hun¬ 
dred galley-slaves are (or were) employed In the most 
lalxirious works of the liarbour. This port lining in¬ 
truded solely for the roy.il navy, general coininerce and 
all foreign merchant ships are excluded. 'J'herG are, 
however, some manufactures of hats, paper, leatiier, 
naval stores, hardware, Ac.; and corn, wine, brandy, 
vinegar, pilchards, and herrings, tlie produce of its own 
fisheries, &c., are exported; and salted meat, French, 
English,. Irish, Dutch, Ac. woollen, linen, and other fa¬ 
brics imported; besides indianas from Catatonia, .and 
silks from Valencia. But tlie trade of the town is prin- 
cijially limited to the supply of the inhab , the navy, and 
the government officers. Trior to 1752, Ferrol was only 
a fishing iiamlot, freiiuented by coasting vessels; but, 
owing to the advantages of its situation, it has since been 
made the chief naval sUtion of Spain. (MHlartOt Dic- 
ewnario Geog. dc Ettjialia, ISfC. iv. 143, 144.; Ttififlo; Mod. 
Trnv., Ac.) 

FEVEKSHAM. See Favkiisham. 

FEZ (properly Fas), a city of Morocco, and, next to 
Morocco ana Mequlucz, the principal in that empire, cap. 
of the prov., as it formerly was of the independent king¬ 
dom of the same name, and residence of a katd nr go¬ 
vernor. It hi singularly and beautifully situated In a 
ftinnel-shaped valley open only to the N. and N.E., the 
sloping sides of which are covered with fields, gardenb. 
orange-groves, and orchards, 95 m. from the Atlantic, 
225 m. N.E. Morocco, and 80 m. S.E. Tangier; lat. 
34®0'.y'N., long. 5° T 19" W. Its pop. has been very 
variously estimated; but, according to Count Grabi'rg dc 
liemso, the resident pop. may be estimated at about 
88,000, of whom 65,(KX) arc Moors and Arabs, 10,000 
Berbers and cognate tribes, 9,000 Jews, and 4,000 Negroes. 
It consists of two separate towns. Old and New Fez; the 
latter standing on a height and overlooking the former. 
They are surrounded by dccuy^ walls, which include a 
large space; and at both its E. and W. extremities arc 
castles, in one of which the governor at present resides. 
The IVad-el-Jubor (Ulver of Pearls), an affluent of the 
Seboo, winds through the valley, irrigating a large 
portipi); of its suriiice and turning a great number of 
mills, and after entering Fez, divides into two arms, 
whlcli furnish water in abundance to the houses and 
mosques. The Old City Is built on sloping ground; its 
streets are narrow and dark, unpaved, and in wet weather 
excessively dirty. The houses are lofty, flat-roofed, and 
built around court-yards ; their different stories are siii- 
rounded with galleries supported on colonnades. Their 
cracked, leaning, and baling walls are propped up by 
others which stretch at milbront intervals across tlie 
streets. These cross-walls are perforated by arched 
passages, not over wide; and these being closed at night, 
the city becomes divided into dlflfierent q^uarters, all com¬ 
munication between which is effectually cut off. I'he 
New City, called also Medinat-al-beida, or ” the >Vhite 
City,” founded in the 13th century, is somewhat better 
laid out and built than the old, and is surrounded by fine 
gardens: tt contains several palaces, among which is 
that of the emperor, some public baths, and several 
tolerable modern houses. The imperial palace covers 
a considerable extent of ground; it has a great num¬ 
ber of court-yards, tome of whiih are only half ff:ii8hed, 
while others are half dilapidated. Its interior does 
not exhibit much splendour. All B^, early in the 
present century, reports that the cabinet tn which 
the sultan used to receive visiters was but a poorly 
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Airnished room 16 ft. square, while the office of the 
minister was a miserable, low, damp apartment at the 
bottom of a small staircase, about 6 ft. long by 8 ft. wide, 
and without any other ftirniture than an old carpet I 
The Jews are I'onfined to the New City, where they naTe 
a synagogue, and are obliged to keep within their own 
quarter at night. According to Leo AfrJ^anus, Fes is 
said in the ICth century to have contained as many as 700 
mosques; but this would appear to be a gross exagge¬ 
ration : at present the city contains only about 100. All 
are built on a uniform model: they consist of a court¬ 
yard surrounded with arcades, and on the S. side a co¬ 
vered square, in the middle of the wall bounding which 
tiiere is a niche, where the imam places himself to direct 
the prayers, and on the left hand side of the latter a 
pulpit. The chief mosque, called El Carubin, was erected 
soon after the foundation of the city. It has a greater 
number of arches than the large mosque of Tangier, 
many gates, and upwards of 300 pillars, and In its court 
there are 2 handsome fountains. This mosque can boast 
of the singularity of having a covered place for women 
who may choose to jiarticipatc in the public prayers — a 
circumstance unique in Mohammedan places of worship. 
It has been said to be one of the most remarkable cdiiices 
of its kind in Africa; but All Bey says, that it is upon the 
whole a heavy and mean structure, and far inferior to the 
great mosque of Cordova. Its minaret contains some 
clocks, globes, and astrfmomical instruments, brought 
from Europe nearly a century and a half .ago,—and a 
library; but, from having been ab.'indoncd to dust and 
damp, most of the instruments and books have become 
useless. The most frequented mosque is that of Muley 
Edris, the founder of Fez : it contains the sepulchre of 
that prince, and the sancti^ with which it is thereby in¬ 
vested is so great, that it affords perfect security to a cri¬ 
minal guilty of even high treason. Its minaret is the 
finest and highest in the city ; it contains many European 
articles of mechanism. Public baths are numerous in 
Fez, and some of them are very good. There are also 
some tolerably convenient inns, though their outward 
appearance is not pre}io8sessing. The number of shops, 
viewed externally, would almost warrant the belief that 
Fez contained 4 times its actual pop.; but most of them 
are mere “ stalls with just room enough for a sedentary 
Moor, who never moves; and for the packets that arc 
heaped round him, to which he points as passengers 
arrive.” ( dtenier^, i. 77.) Each street is devoted to a 
separate trade ; .'ind it is seldom that more than one spe¬ 
cies of goods is ordd in a single shop. The markets arc 
plentifully svpplicft; and provisions are both good and 
cheap. The edmate is oppressivelv hot in summer; in 
the winter the thermometer often lalls to 40° Fahr., and 
the average height of the barometer is 27 in. The atmo¬ 
sphere is almost always damp and misty; and the situ- 
atiou is considered unhealthy {Chenier) •, the New City 
is, however, much less so than the Old. 

During the struggle with the Moors in Spain, and es¬ 
pecially on their expulsion from that kingdom, many 
Mohammedans sought an asylum at Fez, taking witn 
them new manners, arts, and knowledge. They intro¬ 
duced the Spanish method of dressing and dyeing goat 
and shet>p sxins red and yellow (forming the leather 
then call^ Cordovan, but now Morocco), as well as the 
manufacture of milled woollen fabrics. The forego¬ 
ing articles are still mmiufactured at Fez, and, in ad- 
diUon, gauzes, silks, sashes, gold and silver stuffli, jew¬ 
ellery, slippers, girdles, saddlery, woollen haiks^ flne 
carpets, coarse linen fabrics, arms, copper goods, and 
earthenware. The trade with the adjacent country is 
brisk ; and twice a year caravans go from this city across 
the desert to Timbuctoo. 

Fez has been always considered one of the principal 
seats of Mohammedan learning. There are sdidols at¬ 
tached to many of the mosques: of these, seven are con¬ 
sidered superior to the rest; and in these a mixed jargon 
of religion, morality, legislation, physics, metaphy^s, 
geometry, astrology, alchemy, and medicine is taught, 
principally out of we Koran, and the works of Euclid, 
Ptolemy, and Aristotle. There arc several hospitals, the 
largest of which is appropriated to lunatics. The mili¬ 
tary government of the city is in the hands of the kaidi 
the dvil and Judicial authority is exercised by a eadi s 
and a minister, entitled al motouen, fixes the price of 
provisions, and decides all points that arise on this 
uranch of the public service. 

Old Fez was founded in 793 by Edris II., a descendant 
of Mohammed, and continued the cap. of an indep. 
kingdom till 1548, when i^ was, togdner with its ter¬ 
ritory, conquered, and annexed to Morocco. After a 
period of decline, it again rose to prosperity on Che ruins 
of the Moorish kingdom of Corciova; and its pop. be¬ 
came afterwards still farther augmented, by reason of 
the j^cts of PhiUp II. against the Mohammedans. It 
has Ren always held so sacred hy the Arabs and others, 
that when the pilgrimages to Mecca were Interrupted in 
the 10th century, the western Moslems journeyed to Fez, 
as the eastern md to Jerusalem i and oven now none but 


the iUthftil can enter Fez without express leave from 
the emperor. (Graberg dfHenuo ; Spccchio dell* Imp. 
di Maroccot pp. 47—49. j Cheniert Morocco^ vol.l.; Mod. 
Trao.t vol. xxi., ^c.) 

FEZZAN (an. Phaeania Regio. and the country of 
the Oaramantes)t a country of Central Africa, imme¬ 
diately S. of Tripoli, to which pachalic it is tributary. 
It is supposed to reach from about 23| to 31 deg. N. lat., 
and from about the 12th to the 16th deg. E. long. But 
its boundaries are ill defined, and its area and pop. are 
alike uncertain. The latter, however, has been esti¬ 
mated by Horneman at no more than from 70,000 to 
76,000. Fezzan is, as far as we know, the la^st oasis, 
or cultivable tract, in the Great African Desert, by 
which it is surrounded on all sides; having W. the 
country of the Tuarlcks, and S. and £. that of the 
Tibbous. A portion of it consists of an extensive valley 
bounded by an irregular circle of mountains on all sides 
except theW., where It opens into the desert; but a great 
part of the mountainous region to the E., as well as of 
the desert to the W. and S., are nominally included in 
its territory. The Gib-el-Assond, or Black Haratsch, 
mountains (on. Mans Aier), the White Hartatsch, and 
other ranges, intersect the country generally in the 
direction of N.W. to S.E. None of those ranges, how¬ 
ever, is of any remarkable height; the first named, in 
the N. of Fezzan, is no more than about 1,200 or 1,600 
ft. in elevation, and the hillP elsewhere for the most 
part appear to be only from 400 to GOO ft. high. Their 
tops arc in general tabular; a few only have conical 
peaks. Basalt is ono of their principal constituents, 
and especially in the Black Mountains« where, however, 
the lower stratum of all the hills is invariably limestone, 
mixed with a reddish clay. Calrareous formations, 
containing many shells, are generally predominant; the 
other chief geological rocks are porphyritic clay slate, 
aluminous schist, and sandstone, frequently intennixed 
with beds of clay. A large nortion of the surfiice is 
covered with sand, beneath wnich, in some places, vol¬ 
canic substances have been found. Salt ana nitre fre¬ 
quently cfllftrescc on the soil, and impregnate many of 
the small lakes. There is no river or rivulet through¬ 
out the country; fresh water is procured by digging to 
variable depths, but at most to about 8 or 10 feet undfir 
ground, when a plentiful supply is obtained, llain is 
very rare, and descends only in small quantities. The 
heat in summer is oppressive in the highest degree, not 
only to foreigners but to the natives, rising sometimes 
to 133° Fahr.; the cold in winter is also sharper than 
might be expected froi% the latitude, the thermometer 
descending occasionally To below 60°, and accompanic^d 
with piercing blasts from the M.; added to which, 
furious tempests frequently occur, overwhelming cara¬ 
vans of travellers with the sands of the desert. The 
climate of Mourzouk and various other places is de¬ 
cidedly unhealthy. Only a small portion of the sur¬ 
face is under culture, and that only in tlie valleys, 
where sufiiciently watered. Wheat Is raised; but 
maize and barley arc the gridns on which the inha. 
bitants chiefiy depend for subsistence, and these are 
not grown in sufficient quantities for their supply. 
Pot herbs and garden vegetables are plentifril, parti¬ 
cularly carrots, cucumbers, onions, and garlic; these, 
however, as well as most of the corn, are raised only in 
gardens near the towns, which are watered with great 
labour from brackish wells. Dates are the staple pro¬ 
duct, and the tax on the date trees is an important 
source of the public revenue. Figs, pomegranates, ju¬ 
jubes, &c., arc also grown. The rearing of domestic 
animals is little attend^ to: goats arc the most numer¬ 
ous ; and in the S. ther<$ are flocks of hairy br(»d.tailod 
sheep, of a light brown colour. Horned cattle are to be 
found in the most fertile districts, and there only in 
small numbers: beef is rarely eaten, except by the rich. 
Horses are few, the most laborious kinds of work being 
chiefly perform^ by asses. Camels are used for travelling 
and the conveyance of goods; but these animals are deajL 
and only kept by large merchants, or other wealthy inof- 
viduals. Dates form the principal food of all domestic 
animals. They also compose the chief nourishment of the 
pop., the luxuries of life, even in the cap., being very li¬ 
mited ; and, in fact, the necessaries of life, generally 
speaking, are so scanty, tliat, to desighate a rich man, the 
common expression is, ** he eats bread and meat every 
day.” This state of things Is, of course, mainly owing 
to the apathy of the Inhab., many of whom do ofA, for 
months together, taste com: when obtained, they make 
it into a paste called asceda. Bread is badly maue, and 
baked in ovens of clay, planted in holes in the earth, and 
heated by burning embers. Fowls, geese, ducks, Ac., are 
scarce, in consequence of the sovereign having appro* 

S riated all ho could lay his hands on for his own use. 
tutter is brought in goats’ skins from Tripoli, and is 
very dear. Tobacco, mixed with trona, is very gmerolly 
chewed by the women, as well as by the men: smoking 
is rather confined to the opulent, mild tobacco and pipes 
being dear; but all the men, though professedly Mobam- 
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mfidttii, drink largely of Intoxicating llquon, obtaM 
from datea. The principal wild anlmali met wlA In the 
country are the lion, panther, hyena, Jackal, tto cat, 
immenae berda of baflbloea, &c.; and among rul- 
turea, fidcona and other rapacioua apedea, oatrichea, and 
buatarda. From the producta of the ulmal klng^m, 
which aupply Ita commerce, are derived a great part of 
what w^fh Feaaan poaaeaaea. There are a few mmu> 
l^urea of agricultural Implementa, coarae woollen 
Ikbrlca, carpeta, and Morocco leather; but Horneman 
could not find throughout Motirsouk a single vtlflcer 
akilftil in any trade or work. The amlth fauiions with¬ 
out distinction every metal into every form: the same 
man who forges shoes for the sultan’s horses, makes 
rings for his princeRscs.” Capt. Lyon, however, re¬ 
marks that some work in gold and silver is executed with 
much skill, considering the badness of their tools; and 
every man is capable of acting as a carpenter or mason. 
The wood being that of the date tree, and the houses 
being built of mud, little taste or skill are displayed. 
Much deference is paid to the artists in leather or 
metals, who are called, par excellence^ sta^ or master, 
as, iron-master, leather-master, &c. The shuttle is 
unknown, and woollen cloths are made by the wo¬ 
men with the hand only. The chief occupation of 
the people is commerce and the conveyance of goods. 
Fezsan derives its chief importance from its situation, 
which renders it a grandWeiibt for the commerce carried 
on between N. and f .entral Africa. The communication 
of Egypt as well as Barbary with the vast countries to the 
£. and S. of the Niger, centres almost entirely in Mour- 
zouk. Thither an annual caravan sets out (<ir did in the 
time of Horneman) from Cairo, reaching its destination 
in about 40 days. From Tripoli to Mourzouk the journey 
usually occupies about 2.5 or 27 days. Of the caravans to 
the S., the principal are those to Bornou, with wliich 
country Fozzan maintains a regular and extensive com¬ 
munication, and the cap. of which travellers reach in 
about 00 days. Other Lhravans go to Casslna, which 
journey occupies 60 days ; and a few proceed still further 
8., crossing the mountains to Ashantce. “ The arrival 
of the great caravans forms a sort of jubilee in the cities 
of Fezzan; and on reaching Mourzouk, they find the 
sovereign seated on a chair of state, outside the city, to 
receive them." Male and female slaves from Bornou 
and the a^acent S. countries, gold dust from the banks 
of the Niger, copper, senna from Agadez, civet, tiger- 
skins, dyed leather, and some kinds of cotton manufac¬ 
tures, are the chief imports from the interior of Africa; 
which, together with ivory, ostrich feathers, Ac., are for¬ 
warded to Barbary and Elgypt^o be exchanged for pro¬ 
visions, and the manufactures of Europe and tlie East. 
Many of the latter are re-exported to the S., including 
fire-arms, gunpowder, sabres, knives, glass, pajier, beads, 
imitations of coral,^ toys, and European manufactures of 
a great variety of kinds, tobacco, snulT, Ac. The articles 
of clothing imported from the N. arc principally muslins 
(partly from India), stri{KKl, blue, and white calicoes, 
woollen cloth, and worsted caps. Salt and dates are, 
however, the principal articles exported to the S.; the 
quantity of the former l>eing estimated at 300 or 400 camel 
loads. 

The People are very mixed; in the N. many are Arabs, 
in the S. tney are chiefly Negroes. Tlu* Fuzzoneers, who 
compose the mass of the pop., appear intermediate be¬ 
tween the two, though more inclining to the latter typo. 
Their colour is black; they arc, according to most au¬ 
thorities, tolerably well formed; but neither sex hits 
handsome features. They have a very peculiar cast of 
countenance, which distinguishes them from other 
blacks; their cheek-bones arc higher and more pro¬ 
minent, ikees flatter, noses less depressed, and more 
peaked at the tip than in the negro; eyes genersdly 
small; lips protuberant, and somewhat thick; teeth 
good; hair inclined to be woolly, but not completely 
frizzled. They are said to be cheerftil, and fond of 
dancing and music, and not prone to sudden anger, nor 
^reveng^l; but are at the same time selfish, devoid of 
iiosplwity, insincere, and wholly destitute of either ph 
steal or mental energy or enterprise. The Arabs, „„ 
person and disposition, arc much the same as elsewhere; 
and are greatly superior to the Fezzaneers in activity 
and cleanliness < in Mourzouk there are some white 
families, descended from the Mamelukes, whose designa¬ 
tion th^ are very proud of preserving. The court, and 
upper classes of Fesaan dress mostly in the costume of 
Tripoli; the lower orders wear a large shirt of white or 
blue cotton, with long loose sleeves, trousers of the 
same, and sandals of camel’s hide; and on Fridays they 
perhaps add a turban, and appear in yellow slippers. 
The women plait their hair, oiten mixing it with black 
wool; thqy use great quantities of oil and perfumes; and 
those who can allbrd it, load themselves proftisely with 
armlets, anklets, and other ponderous ornaments of 
gold, silver,, copper. Iron, ivory, glass, horn, &c., to- 
father widi cornelians, agates, beads, coral, ftc. Both 
saxes have a vingular custom of stuffing their nostrils 


with a twisted leaf of onions or clover. The habits of 
all classes are said to be debauched and profligate in the 
extreme. 

The Chvemment is in the hands of a chief who ex. 
ercises unlimited power within his own territoiy, where 
he has the title of sultan, though in addressing his supe¬ 
rior, the paclqjL of Tripoli, he assumes only that of sheik. 
His revenues are derived from taxes on slaves, mer¬ 
chandize, date plantations, gardens, and other cltivated 
lands; from fines and requisitions, duties on foreign 
trade, and the crown domains, salt pools, natron lakes, 
&c. For every slave, groat or small, ho receives, on their 
entering his dominions, 2 Spanish dollars; and in some 
years the number of slaves amount to 4,000. On the 
sale of every slave, l-4th of the purchase money goes to 
the sultan, in addition to which he ret'ei ves a douar and a 
half per head, which, at the rate of 4,000, gives alone 
6,(K)(> dollars annually. The tax on a camel’s load of oil 
or butter entering the country, is 7 dollars; on a load of 
beads, ettpper, or hardware, 4 dollars; and on one of 
clotliing, 3 dollars. All Arabs who buy dates, pay 1 dollar 
duty on each loaii; and above 3,0(KI loads are annually 
sold to them. Date-trees (with a few exceptions) are 
toxed at 1 dollar for every 200, and those in the vi¬ 
cinity of the cap. alone yield the sultan an annual pro¬ 
fit of 10,000 dollars. The trees, which are his private 
property, produce about 6,000 camel-loads of dates, each 
loaa about 400 lbs. weight, and which may be estimated 
to fetch 18,000 dollars. He is entitled to l-.5th of all 
sheep or goats ; every garden pays 1 -lOth of the corn it 
produces. Each town pays a certain sum which, al¬ 
together, may be averaged at 4,000 dollars. He sends out 
private parties for slaves ; and has alone the privilege to 
sell horses, which he buys at a cheap rate iroin the 
Arabs, and realises a large profit from, by obUUnlng 
slaves for them in exchange. If a man die ciiildlcss, 
the sultiin Inherits a great part of his property. There 
are various other ways in which he extorts money. The 
cadi, and other state officers, the ministers of religion, 
Ac., are supported by lands 8«‘t apart lor the purimse. All 
the servants of the sultan are maintaitie<l by the public; 
and lie has no money to pay, except to the pasha of 
Tripoli, 'i'he tributo was to the amount of about 
15,000 dollars a year, till a quarrel between the two so¬ 
vereigns broke out some years ago ; since which, it has 
been much less. It is paid in gold, senna, slaves, &c., 
and an embassy is annually sent for it by the paciia. The 
armed force of Fezzan m.ay usually amount to 5,000 men ; 
but in time of war, all who are able to bear arms arc 
called out, and in this way a tumultuary force of from 
15,000 to 20,(NH) men has souictimes l)ccn raised. 

The cities and tovms of Fezzan arc saiil to excc(‘d 100; 
but the largest has not more, perhaps, than 3,000 inhab. 
The principal are Mourzouk the cap., Sockna, Sebim, 
Hoon, Waoan, Ac. Mourzouk stands in lat. 2.5^ .54' 
N., long. 150 52' E. It is surroundett with well-built 
mud wails, at least 20 ft. higli, with round buttresses, 
loopholes for musketry, and g.ites wide enough to admit 
a l^en camel. Pop. about 2,.5(K). I'lic street of entrance 
is about 300 yards long, by 100 broad, and leads to the 
sultan’s castle, an immense, but irregular edifioc, built 
of mud, in the middle of the city. In Mourzouk there are 
said to be 16 mosques; but most of them .are small. 
Sockna Is sitiuated in a plain, on the roail between the 
cap. and Tripoli. It is walled, and may contain 3,(K)0 
inhab. Germa has been considered, but witliout siifli- 
cient evidenre, to be tlic an. Garama. No antiquities 
have been discovered in it; though, in varjous parts of 
the country, remains belonging to the Roman and sub¬ 
sequent periods afe frequently met with. 

The country of the Garamantes was conquered by the 
Romans under Cornelius Balbus, soon after the Christian 
sera, la ttie 7th century it fell under the dominion of the 
Arabs; but in 1300 a portion of it was tributary to the 
Soudan state of Kanem. Soon afterwards a family of 
the Sherifs (descendants of Mohammed) took possession 
of it, and held it till 1811, when the b^ Mukni usurped 
the throne. {Denham 4r ClapperUm, Trav. in Africa ; 
Oudney^ Lyon, Ritchie, Horneman, 4ic.^^ 

FIESOLE (an. Feesuke), in antiquity a considerable 
city of Etruria; now a small though celebrated village of 
Central Italy, grand duchy of Tuscaiw, prov. Florence, 
on a precipitously steep hill commantunk a fine view of 
the Fal dr Amo, 4 m. N.E. Florencet The face of the 
hill is cut into a gradation of narrow terraces, enclosed 
in a trellis of vines, and faced with loose stone walls. It 
has a cathedra^, a seminary, and numerous country 
bouses belonging to the citizens of the Tuscan capitaf. 
R Is first noticed Iqr Polybius in his account of the early 
wars between the Gauu and the Romans. It was the 
head-quarters of GatUine, who retired thither after the 
discovery of his conspiracy. Near it, in 405, was fouglit 
the last groat battle gained by the Romans in Italy, in 
which Stilicho defeated Kadagalsus and the Hum. In 
1010, the Florentines dismantled and ruined Flesole, and 
enlarged their own city with some of Its materials; but 
the rulna of a few of its ancient buildings are itiU visible. 
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fiaitlcularly those of its Etruscan walls, and of a rast 
amphitheatre supposed to he of Roman origin. (JZam- 
poldU li- 44.; Cramer’s An. Itahu^ 1. 177.) j 

FIFE, a marit. co. of Scotland, consisting of the 
peninsula lying between the Frith of Forth on the 8., 
the German Ocean on the E., and the Frith of Tay 
on the N. \ having on the W. the ^s. of Perth, 
Kinross, and Clackmannan. Area, 30(1,800 acres, of 
which more than two thirds are cuitlvated. This is one 
of the best situated and most beautiful of the Scotch 
counties, exhibiting every variety of surfhee and soil, 
from the mountain to the level plain, and from moss and 
gravel to the finest loams. The Lomond hills, on its W. 
border, attain to an elevation of about 1720 ft. above the 
level of tiie seta. Tlie E. and S.E. parts of the county 
are comparatively level and fertile; and the district, 
called the “ How of Fife,” traversed by the Eden, is 
particularly well cultivated and producti\o. There is a 
good deal of moor land in the W. parts of the county along 
the E. and 8. borders of Kinross-shire, and between the 
latter and Dunfermline; but it is gradually being brought 
under tillage. (Himatc dry and good, having been ma¬ 
terially Improved by drainage and extended cultivation. 
Generally spejaking, the soil is superior; and both arable 
and sto(‘k husbandry arc well understood and successfully 
practised. All the new improvements in drainage and 
in agriculture have been introduced into tlui county, 
whicli has, in consequence, been wonderfully improved. 

lly the new system of agriculture, and especially by the 
liberal employment of draining, the land has been brought 
into the highest state of cultivation; and grounds, w hich 
4(1 >ear8 ago would have been thought good for nothing, 
are now seen waving with the richest harvests. The 
liouses of tlu> peasantry are now equal to what those of 
the farmers were then ; and the mansions of the latter 
surpass, both in appearance and comfort, such as the 
smaller proprietors formerly possessed. 'I'he condition 
of the )>eoplc is much Improved. Ten has bceome a 
in*w article of consumption. 'I'heir superior clothing 
forms another striking proof of the iiniirovement of the 
pe;isantry.” {Niwi Statist. Acc. qf Scotland, § Fi/e, 
|)p.2!i4.314.) The Fife breed of cattle is well known, and 
IS one of the most valuable of the Scoteh breeds. Pro¬ 
perty is more subdivided in this than in most Scotch 
counties Farms vary in size from .'iO to .*>(10 acres: leases 
for lb years, and corn rents, general: average rent of 
land. In I HI (i, 22s. an acre. No county affords finer 
situations for building, or is better wooded, or has a 
greater number of gentlemen's seats. Coal and lime arc 
both abundant, arnl are largely exported. The linen ma- 
Mufaeture is earned on very extensively at Dunfermline, 
Kirkealdy, Dysart, and other towns. A considerable 
'lumber of people in the smaller towns round the coast 
d< '-ive a subsist'Mu e from fishing. Prineipal rivers, Eden 
and Leven Ptiiicipal towns, Dunfcnnijne, Kirkcaldy, 
St. Andrew’s (a city), Ac. Fife contains 13 royal burghs, 
(if p.in dies, and a university, St. Andrew’s. It may be 
said to return 4 mems. to the H. of C., viz., 1 for the 
eiiunty, 1 for the E. district of boroughs, or those of 
('upar. St. Andrews, &c.; 1 fur the Dysart district, iu- 
eliiding those of Dysait, Kirkcaldy, Ac ; and 1 for the 
W*. dnstrict of boroughs, including luverkeithing. Dun- 
fermline, ^ueCMisfcrry, Culross, and Stirling, of which 
tlie last two do not belong to the county. Registered 
el<>ctors for the county, in IH38.3U, 2,;)(>7. In 1831, life 
had 2U,7I2 Inhab. houses, fi2H,R(>4 families, and 128,839 
iiilial), of whom €0,781 were males, and 68,058 females 
FIGEAG, a town of France, di'p. Lot, cap. arrond., 
on a declivity bi'side the ('elc, 31 m. N.E. Cahors. Pup. 
(lN 3 r>) 4,6.’>0. It is surrounded by an amphitheatre of 
wooded and vinc*clad liiJls, interspersed with numerous 
luxliitatlons ami abrupt rocky heights; but the town is 
generally ill-built, and its streets narrow, crooked, and 
dirty. It was formerly encompassed by ramparts and 
ditches, but these w'ere demolished in 1622, and only 
some traces of them exist. It is said to owe its origin 
to a Benedictine monastery, cslablished here in 755 by 
Pepin le Bref. The church of this ancient abbey is 
remarkable for the singularity of its an'hitecture; it has 
a dome surmounted by a spire, togetlier upwards of 
2.56 li in height. At the S. and W. extremities of the 
town are two obelisks, called tuguilles, At. to the origin 
of which several fabulous stories are afloat. I'hese are i 
octagonal, and upwards of 50 ft. in height; and appear j 
to have been intended to su]}port lanterns. Figeac con¬ 
tains numerous ancient buildings, among which is the 
castle of Baleine, an edifice of great extent and solidity, 
and originally a place of some strength; It is now used 
as a hall of justice. It has a court of primary jurisdic¬ 
tion, a communal college, and a school of design and 
has manufactures of linen and cotton fabrics, dyeing- 
houses, tanneries, Ac., and some trade in wines and cattle. 
It suffered greatly in the religious wars of the 16th cen- 
tiuy. It was the birth-place of ChampollioD. the Egyp¬ 
tian traveller. {Hueo, art. Lot, ^c.) 

FIGDERAS, a town of Spain, near the N.E. extremity 
of the kingdom, Catalonia, prov. Gerona, on the road be¬ 


tween Perpignan and Barcelona,71 m. N.N.E. the latter: 
lot. 48016' 1" N.; long. 2® 67' 39” E. Pop. 7,422. ( Mmano, 
1826.) It is “ an ugly straggling town,” situated In the 
middle of a plain on which an abundance of olive trees 
are grown. Like almost all Spanish towns, it has Its 
square (plaxa)s the streets are tolerably wide, but the 
houses Ill-built. It has a parish church, three convents, 
an hospital, barracks, with a small garrison, custom-house, 
post-house, Ac. There are two inns; but Mr. Inglis 
says of the one which he visited in 1830“ It is singular 
that in a town so near the frontier, 4t should still be, in 
all respects, the Spanish posada —it is just aa little 
French as the posada of Murcia or Andalusia: the fire 
still blazes in the middle of the floor; coflhe and tea are 
unattainable ; and meat is to lie found, not in tbe Inn, but 
In the market.” (ii. pp. 306,306.) About throe flirlongs 
W.N.W. of the town is the citadel, or castle of San 
Fernando, constructed at an immense cost, about the 
middle of the last century, and reckoned one of tbe finest 
fortresses In Europe; it stands on a little eminence, com¬ 
manding the whole plain ; all the approaches to it ore 
undermined, and every building witliin it is bomb-proof. 
Its form Is an irregular pentagon ; the walls are of free¬ 
stone, and very thick; the moats deep and wide; its ram- 
parts, magazines, stables, cellars, barrat'ks, and hospital, 
are defended liy a casemate ; and the firm, bare rock on 
which it is built has been turned to so great advantage, 
that trenches ean scarcely b« opened on any side, the 
ground bt'ing every where stony. It will serve' as an 
intrenched camp fur from 16,0(X) to 17,(KK) men. It has, 
Iiow'ever, been several times captured: the French took 
it in 1H08 i the Spaniards recovered it in 1811; but It was 
retaken in the same year by the Frcncli, who kept pos¬ 
session of it till 1HI4. They took it again in 1823. 

This lortrcBB has a military governor, whose jurisdic¬ 
tion extends over the town. Figucras is tlie seat of a 
subdelegation of police: it has some trade with •France, 
manufactures of leather, paper, Ac., mills of various 
kinds, and a large market (4ery Thursday. Iron and 
black marble are obtained in its vicinity. (MHUtnoj In- 
glts'sSpam, ii.; Mod. Trav. xviil. .54.) 

Fll.lPro D’AKGIRO (SAN) (an. Agpriutn), a town 
of Sicily, not far from the centre of the island, Val dl 
C.’itnnia, cap. cant.,on a hill near the Trachino,34m.AV. 
by N. Catania. Pon., in 1831 fine. canL)„7,\B/€. It has 
several churches and ronvents. Tlic best saffron in Sicily 
is grown in its environs. Agyrium was of great anti¬ 
quity, and is ctdebrated as being tiie birtliplace of Dio¬ 
dorus Siculus. 

I’lNAIiE, a town of-N. Italy, duchy of Modena, rap. 
distr., on an Island in tne Panaro, 10 m. from its conflu¬ 
ence with the Po, 21 m. N.E. Modena, and JG m. W. 
Ferrara. Pop. 7,600. It derives its name from its btdng 
the last town to the E. in- the Modenese dum. It is sur¬ 
rounded by a wall, and has some wide streets, fine 
bridges, and a college. It has manufactures of silk and 
woollen fabrics, and some trade in corn, wine, and hemp. 
In 1822 it bufl'ered much damage from an inundation of 
the I’aiiaro. (liampoldi, ^c.) 

FINDHGRN, a village and sea-port of Scotland, jco. 
Moray, on the river ot that name, at its mouth, and in 
the par. of Kinlobs, 3 in. N. by E. Forres, and 10 m. W. 
by N. Elgin. The Findliorn, which falls into the Moray 
Frith, and which, near its mouth, flows into a loch or 
arm of the sea, onwards of 1 m. in length by 4 m. in 
breadth. Is renderea famous by its inundatfoii In tne dis¬ 
astrous floods of August, 1629. (Str Tho. J). Lander's 
Morayshire Floods. ) l*op. 670 j but, during tbe herring 
fisliing beason, there is an increase of about 700. Tho 
number of boats, decked and undecked, employc>d in the 
herring fishery in 1639, was 1<)3, manned by 7.39 persons. 
There were 99 coopers and 329 individuals employed in 
gutting, cleaning, packing, Ac. the fish, as also 16 la¬ 
bourers. Number of flsh-curers, 18. Some salmon are 
also caught here. A considerable quantity of grain is 
shipiHid from Findhorn. About 0 in. S. from the village 
stood the Abbey ol Kinloss, belonging to the Cistertiw 
order of monks. (Keith's Cat. (d Scot. Bishops, EAi. 
1824, p.4i8.) 

FINDON, or FINNAN, a fishing village of Scotland, 
co. Kincardine, on the sea-coabt, in the par. of Banchory 
Devcnick, 6 m. 8 Aberdeen. Pop. 4.50. It is a poor 
place, but has long been celebratcdcor Its preparation of 
smoked haddocks, known by tlie name of ** Finnan had- 
dneks.” This village was at one time unrivalled for the 
whole process, — for gutting, cleaning, splitting, and 
smoking the fish; but it is Emitted that the several 
white-fishing stations on the coasts of Kincardine and 
Aberdeen, are now about equal to it in this respect, 
Dunbar and various towns on the Frith of Forth have 
tried to rival Finnan, but in vain. The most delicate 
part of the process is the smoking, which should bo done 
by the green branches of fir, particularly spruce, thus 
eommunicating to the fish its peculiar odour and bright 
yellow colour. A somewhat similar result may be 
effected by the use of pyroligneous add, but nothing but 
the fir has ever been u^ fur the purpose at Fliman and 
3 Ii 3 
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th 0 neisfab^urlng ooait. The genuine Finnan haddock metali, i«*ocured in the dep. There are alio nisneroui 
■hoidd never be kept above two or at fartlieit three dayi grMite. porphyry, slate, wrpentlne, and marble qjmrries, 
aOer it has been cured, should be roasted by a very quick and beds of potten' earth, Ac. The mimufactures 
fire, and served up Immediately, 'i'he inhabitants of are principally those of linen and woollen fabrics, sall> 
Finnan, like those of many other fishing towns on the E. cloth, paper, earthenware, cordage, leather, wax-candles, 
coast of Scotland, are supposed to have hml a foreign, soap, chemical products, Ac .; and in 1834, among H7 
most likely a Danish, origin; their physical aspect, fimtories of variops kinds, there was one of high-pressure 
dress, manners, language, being peculiar, and remaining steam-engines. Morlalx has a brisk trade In litharge, 
unchanged from generation to generation. ( The Book qf butter, &c. The exports generally exceed the imports 
Bon^Aewrdt Aberdeen, 1839, pp. 17, 18. 370.; Meg Dodti* in value; the latter are chiefly the produce of the more 
CfMkery^ p« ]7> i BoewclVt Life qf Johwon^ by Croker, ii. S. deps., as wines, brandy, oil, Ac. Flnisterre is divided 
343 .) into 6 arronds., and sends C mems. to the cham. of dep. 

FINISTKRE, or FINISTERRE, the extreme W. Number of electrirs, 1,626. Chief towns, Quimper, the 
dep. of France, formerly a part of the prov. Brittany, cap., Brest, and Morlaix. Total public revenue (1831), 
between lat. 47° 4y and 46° 4y N., and long. 3^ 26' and 11,671,403 fr. {Hugo^ art Ffnieterrej Encyc. des Gens 
40 00'W.. surrounded on three sides by the ocean and du Monde g Pari. Rep. on Agric., 1836 j and Official 
British Channel, and having E. the dips. Cotes-du-Nord Tables.) 

and Morbihan. Length, N. to S.,63 m.; breadth about FINLAND, called by the inhab. Snomen-maa^ or 
0.0 ro.: area, 666,705 hectares. Pop. (1836) 64G,96.'>. The Land of Marshes, a country of N. Europe, forming 
coasts of this dep. are generally steep, rocky, and in- the extreme N.W. portion of the Russian empire, 
<lented with many bays and harbours, some of which, as including the government of Wyborg, and the W. 
that of Brest, are of the first excellence. Ushaiit, and portion of Russian liUpland, which are politically con- 
many groups of small rocky islands, arc situated near the nected witii it. It lies between lat. 50^ W and 7(P N., 
shores. Two bill-chains run through this dep. E. to W., and long. •i\° and 32'> E.; having N. the Norwegian 
one terminating near Brest, and the other in the op- prov. Finmark: E. the governments of Archangel and 

g osite peninsula of Crozon. Btith chains are granitic, Olonets; S. the Lake Ladoga, the government of 
ut the summits of neither rise above 990 ft. Rivers nu- Petersburg, and the Gulph of Finland ; and W. Sweden 
merous ; the principal areathc Aulne, Landerneau, Odet, and the Gulph of Bothnia. Length, N. to S., 730 m.; 
&c.: there arc also a great many small lakes. Climate average breadth about 18.0 m. Area about 135,H(M) sq^. m. 
mild, but humid; fogs are common ; W. winds are most Fop. (1836) 1,373,122. Its greater portion is a table land 
prevalent, and violent storms often occur. reaching generally from 400 to GOO ft. above the level of 

In the Official Tables, the extent of rich land in the the sea, and interspersed with hills of no great cleva- 
deii. is set down at 259,890 hectares; arable lands occupy tion. In the N., however, are the Mauselka mountains, 
27.3,210 hect.; and heath and waste lands no fewer than with an average height supposed to be between 3,000 
268,573 hect. In 1835. out of 84,396 properties subject to and 4,()(K) ft. The coasts, particularly in the S., are 
the contribution fondere^ 32,026 were assessed at less th.in surrounded by a vast number of rocky islands, separated 
5 fr., and 13,092 at between b and 10 fr.: there are but from the main land and from each other by intricate 
few large properties. Agriculture is in a very backward and narrow cliannels, rendering the shores of Finland 
state, and the land is capUile of yielding a much larger easy of defence in case of hostile attack by sea. But the 
rotiini if better metliods of husbandry were followed: chief natural feature of the country is its myriads of 
stiil, however, more com is produced than is required lakes, which occupy a large proportion of its surface; 
for home consumption ; it consists chiefly of oats, rye, and some of which, as the Enare, Saima, Faiyan^, Ac. 
wheat, and barley, in the order now stated. The corn lakes, arc of considerable size. The greater number 
praduced in 1835 amounted to 3,140,540 hectolitres, to of these are in the S. and E.; they have frequent com- 
which produce may be added 1,296,000 hcctol. of potatoes, muiiications with each other, and generally abound with 
In accordance with a singular superstition, which has islands. There are no rivers of any importance. Cli- 
prevniled ftrom a remote period, one corner of every mate rigorous ; even in tlie S. the winter lasts 7 montha 
ploughed field is left fallow, .md designated tlie part du of the year, and the summer, which commences in June, 
diable! and it is believed that any attempt to convert terminates in August. Dense fugs are very frequent; 
this portion to a productive use would be productive of heavy rains take place in autumn, and in May and June 
loss f Flax, hemp, and pulse of a good quality are grown: the thaws nearly put a stop to all travelling. In the N. 
the vine Is not raised ; nut about 70,000 hectol. a year of the sun is absent during Dec. and Jan.; but during the 
cider arc made. Pasturage is excellent, and three hay short summer, while that luminary is almost perpetually 
harvests are sometimes obtained in a year. Many cattle above the horizon, the heat is often very great, and near 
are reared, principally oxen, cows, &c.; their number in Uleaborg the com is sown and reaped within 6 weeks. 
1830 being almut 180,500 head. In the same year there The principal geological formations are granite, which 
were about 70,000 goats, but only 47,300 sheep. Dogs are very easily disintegrates, bard limestone, and slate, 
numerous, and bees are Largely )-eared — honey and wax Soil for the most part stony and poor; but how barren 
lieing important articles in the commerce of the dep. The soever, Finland is more productive than the opposite 
terresfroidest or thin and poor soils, are sown with broom part of the Scandinavian peninsula, and when it be- 
or ftirse, which furnish at the same time forage, ftiel, and longed to the Swedish crown, it furnished a good deal 
manure. According to a report by the British consul at more com tlian was necessary for its own consumption, 
Brest in 1834, the farms in that part of the dm>. vary in and was termed the granary of Sweden. Barley and 
size principally between 5 and 40 or 45 acres. The larger rye are the kinds of grain chiefly cultivated, and the rye 
farms are commonly lot on leases of 9 years, the rent of Vasa is celebrated for its excellence: wheat and oats 
being paid In money at Michaelmas. The rent of poor are but little grown. The peasants are obliged, from 
lands varies from about 5s. to 1 Is.; and of terres chaudes. the humidity of the atmosphere, to dry all the grain in 
or rich lands, from 17s. to about 3Us. an acre. The amount ovens, after which it will keep for 15 or 18 years. Pulse, 
of assessment varies very considerably in different com- hops, hemp, flax, and a little tobacco are raised; and 
munes; in that of Conquet it is charged on the rent in potatoes were introduced about 1762, but they have nojt 
the pro|iortion of about Is. in the pound; but in the yet been brought into general use. Only a small pro- 
cominune of Plousanb it is as liigh as 6s. in the pound: portion of the surface is under culture. The land 
the octroi duties are also much higher in the latter com- requires a large quantity of manure, and that in com¬ 
mune. Farm servants board and lodge with their em- mon use is wood ashes, procured by setting fire to the 
ployers: men’s wages vary from ’21. 8s. to 4/. lOs., and the forests and underwood, after which operation, heavy 
women’s from about 1/. 16s. to 3/. per annum. Adjoining crops are sometimes obtained. The natural poverty of 
Brest, wages ore higlier. Pork, beef, cabbage soup, 0 . 11 - the soil is such that, excepting in tlie S. prov. of 
mhil porridge, potatoes, bread, butter, and pudding, com. Tavastchous, where it is deprived of a continued supply 
prise the chief articles of food. A family of 12 persons is of artificial stimulus, the crops rapidly fall off, and the 
estimated to consume 700 or 800 lbs. of pork, and from cleared land is soon abandoned for another portion of 
100 to 500 lbs. of beef or veal amuuUly. The women soil, the wood on which is purposely destroyed. This 
spin, and assist in field labour. Clothing is cheaper than plan of manuring the land, though well enough adapted 
in England ; and the^;oiidltion of the farmers is said to be to bring the fens covered with brushwood into cul- 
iinrsperous. The pilchard and other fisheries are Im- tivation, is highly injurious to the forests, and conse. 
portant; they employ about 880 boats, and 4,400 hands, gently to one of the chief sources of national wealth, 
and are estimatea to realise a gross produce of about The forests are very extensive, and reach as far N. as 
2,160,000 fir. a year. lat. 69^: they consist principally of pine and fir; but 

Flnistere ia rich in metallic products, especially lead, contain also beech, elm, poplar, oak, ash, birch, &c. 
The mines of Poulllaouen and lluelgoet are, perhaps. Timber, deals, potash, pitch, tar, and rosin, are amongst 
the largest of any tot France. The first employs 300 the most Important products of Finland. Cherries and 
miners, and yields annually 7,500.000 kilogr. of lead ore, apples ripen at Vasa, and a species of crab-apple grows 
from which 6(^000 kilogr. of smelted metal are ob- wild in the W.; but other fruits, except a few kinds of 
tained. The second employs 280 miners, and yields borries, are rare. Next to agriculture, catUe-breed- 
4,600,000 kilogr. of ore yeaily, which ultimately give ing and fishing arc the chief occupations of the pedj^le, 
•ro,006 kilogr. of raw metal. The lead Is argeutiferous; Pasturage is scarce and indifferent, and forage rare; 
and about 700 kilogr. of stiver a year are extracted at an but cattle, goats, and hogs, which are fed upon leaves, 
•Terago. Iron, aluc, and bismuth are, amongst the other straw, Ac., are comparatively numerous. In the N. the 
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fHUisants poigesB large herds of rein-deer. Bears, part of the Russian dominions (also by conquest) in 
wolves, elks, deer, foxes, beavers, polecats, and various 1809. La Rus$ie^ pp. 606—624.; Vt4vok^$ku 

kinds of'game, abound. Seal and herring fisheries are Diet. 04og. et Hist, tie la Rmste ; Elliott*s Letienj'rom 
established on many parts of the coast; and the salmon Mr N. of Europe, pp. 245—S66.) 
and stremling {Ctupea kart'ngm) are caught in great ‘ FIOKEMZCiLA, a town of N. Italy, duchy of Parma, 
quantities in the lakes, supplying the inhabitants with district Borgo Son Donnino, on the Lardl, 15 m. S.E. 
an important part of their food. 1 ron mines were fur- Piauenaa. rop. 3,000. It was tlie native place of Car- 
ineriy wrought, but at present only bog-irofl is procured, dlnal Alberoni. About 8 m. S., on tlic right bank of the 
lasuf, sulphur, arsenic, nitre, and a little copper are met Mira, stood the ancient city of Veleia, buried in the 
with ; salt is very scarce, and is one of the cliief articles fourth century by the fall of the mountain at the foot of 
of import. Manufactures quite iiisignificaut; except which it was situated, and not discovered till 1761. The 
the products of a few iron forges, and glass, sailcloth, remains of antiquity that have been dug out of its ruins 
and hose factories, they are entirely domestic. The are more numerous and perfect than in any other an- 
peosant prepares his own tar, potash, and charcoal; cient city of Italy, with the exception of Herculaneum 
constructs his own boat furniture, and wooden utensils; and Pompeii. {Cra‘mer*8 An. Italp^ 4’c.) 
and weaves at home the coarse woollen and other fabrics FIUMK, a sea-port town of AustrLi, situated on the 
he uses. lie often lives lUO miles from any town, and Gulphof Qiiarnero, at the N.E. extremity of the Adriatic 
is, tlierefore, thrown for the most part upon his own Scaj lat. 4riO ID' 3D" N., long. 14° 2G' 4.V' E. Pop. 9,000. 
resources and ingenuity, for the supply of his wants. It is tlie chief town and seat of government of the distr. 
In some distiicts the inhab. never repair to a town but called the Hungarian '* Litoralc,” and, with the minor 
to obtain salt. The exports consist of timber, butchers* adjacent harbours of Buccari, Porto Re, and Martins- 
incHt, butter, skins, tar, and fish,to Uus8laand8wedcn,with chizza, is the point of contact for the rich and ^werful 
winch countries the principal intercourse is maintained, kingdom of Hungary with the Mediterranean. The im- 
There area few good roads, made by the Swedes while portance of l''iume was recognised at an early period by 
they were in possession of the country; but tliey do not the emifcror tUiarlus VI., who constructed a magnificent 
extend far into the interior. Post horses are lurnished, road, about m. in length, leading to this port from 
as in Sweden,' by the adjacent fanners. In commeicial Carlstadt in Croatia, tiie spot where the inland naviga- 
dcallngs, the llussian is the currency established by law; tion by means of the rivers Sa^ and Culpa terminates, 
but Swedish paper money is in circulation, and is gene- This road was called, after its ibunder, the “ Carolina 
rally preferred by the population. but the difficult task of traversing the Julian Alps was 

SiiK^ 1831, Finland has been divided into the 8 found to be but imperfectly accomnlighed by its means, 

or guvernmeuts, and these again are subdivided into and the emperor Joseph II. laid uown another Hue of 
ftigdcricr, or districts, ha radcs^ Sec. Chief towns, llel- road to the coast, between Carlstadt and Zeng, in the mi- 
siiigfors, the present cap.; Abo, tiie former cap.; Tav.as- litary frontier, which was named the “ Jusepliina." lu 
tchous, Vas.i, Ulcaliorg, and Torneo. A llussiun military IHOD, a third line of road, one ol the finest undertakings 
governor resides at Helsingfors. ]''inland has a diet com- ot the kind in Europe, was opened at the expense of a Joint- 
posed of the 4 orders of the nobility, clergy, citizens, stock company, the sharehuiders in which were ghlefly 
.'uid peasantry, and a code of laws and judicial system magnates of Hungary. 'J'his road was named the '* Lon- 
Minilar to that of Sweden, but tiie diet is rarely con- isa,^* after the empress M.aria ^misa: and, on aceomit of 
voketl, except to consent to the imposition of fresh taxes, its comparatively gentle declivity, is the most frequented, 
a senate more recently established having replaced it Notwitiistanding these exertions, and the outlay of a 
in the exeicise of its functions. The annual revenue consiilerable sum of money in an endeavour to render 
derived by the crown from Finland is estimated at about the (Julpa navigable above Carlstadt, the trade carried 
1,30U,()0() silver roubles (about 2()5,(N:()/.) ; the whole of on here is inconsiderable, as will bo seen fi-om the a^- 
it is, however, expended in the country. . Among tlicir nexed returns, excepting in years when there is an ex- 
priviiegcs lb the one that none but a native Finlander poitalion of grain to Great Britain. The true reason of 
•'an hold any office of trust in the country. 'J'iie rc- this want of activity at Fiiime is the want of capital, 
giments raised 1*1 Finland are also not promiscuously which makes the IIungarhin trade dependent on the mer- 
interinixed with the general forces of the Kiissiaii cm- chants of Trieste and Vienna. Indeed the greater part of 
pirc; and tlicir fleet, by far the besUtnuimed portion of thetiadeof Fiumc is carried on upon Trieste account, 
tlie Hitssiaii n.ival force, forms a distinct squadron under Mr. Hill, vice-consul for^reat Britain, has kindly fur- 
ilie I'iniiish flag. Almost all the pop. are Lutherans, nished the annexed statements of the trade of Fiume for 
under the bishop*; of Abo and Dorgo; except in the the year IH3D: — 
govcrnineiit of j iiorg, where they belong to the Russian 
cimreh. Public iMlucation is very backward; there is a 
university at Helsi.igfors, whicli.iii 1833, had 3H!I students, 
besides schools in all the towns, but there is a great 
deficiency of country schools. 

People. — On the W. coast, and in the Aland Arclii- 
pclago (which is included in ^ inland), the inhab. arc 
mostly of Swedish origin, and in the S.E. of Uusbian 
descent; but tlie great nuijority of the pop. are Finns. The 
latter have, by many geographers, been identified with 
tlie Fenni of Tacitus, and the Phmui of Ptolemy. There 
arc, however, circumstance which give rise to consider¬ 
able doubt respecting such identity. The Finns caH them¬ 
selves Surwmalaigeao, or “ inhabitants of the marshes.’* 

They have no analogy with the Slavonian or Teutonic 
races. They are of middle hcigiit, and roliust, flat-faced, 
with prominent cheek-bones, light, reddish, or yellowish 
brow'll hair, grey eyes, little bc.ird, and a dull sallow 
complexion. 1'iiey are courageous, hospitable, and ho¬ 
nest ; but obstinate in the extreme, indolent, dirty, and 
it is said revengeful. They have nut the gay dispo¬ 
sition of their Slavonic nciglibours; but arc grave and 
unsocial. Almost every one is a poet or musician. The 
customs and habits of the Finns have been handed down 
time immemorial, and their cobtume forcibly brought 
ilieir supposed E. origin to the mind of Mr. Elliot, who 
observes in his letters from the N. of Europe, 1 could 
fancy myself in Asia. The peasants wear long loose 
robes o» a coarse woollen manufacture, sfc**ured by a 
silken ceinture like the kutnnierhufid ot the Musbulmans. 

Their dress, except the European hat, resembles tiiat of 
the Heoparrlcs, of (’aboul. In Russia or Old Fiiilaml, 
the peasants wear a cloak or caftan, sometimes called a 
khnUiatt resembling in form, as well as in name, the E. 
dross.” (pp. 251—‘i.V>.) The Finns make Irequent use 
of hut vapour baths, and Malte firun considers it certain 
that it was they who communicated the custom to their 
Russian conquerors. . . . . 

History _The Finns were Pagans, living under their 

own iiidejieiident kings till the lifth century; about the 
middl#or which Finland was conquered by the Swedes, 
who introduced Christianity. The province of Wyborg According to information from the same sonrTO, it ap- 
was conquered and annexed to Russia by Peter the Mars thrt the quantity of merchandise forwarded fro^ 
Great, in 1721; the remainder of the country became the interior to the coast b^tho Louisa ” road, in the 
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year 1839, amounted to 143,400 qrs. of wheat (21,890 
•Upped to England). 134M0 qn. of npeieed,47.889 cwt.of 
ra», 6,333,880 lbs. of tobacco (chiefly shipped to France). 

The branch of this road which leau to Buccari is 
chiefly used for the transport of timber and staves. Mr. 
Hill describes the trade of the Hungarian litorale as 
Increasing. Several vessels, he says, of 600 tons burden, 
were buiU there within the last eight years, and others 
are now building. The freights for England, which In 
ordinary years are only 7s. to 7s. 6d. per quarter for 
wheat, rose In 1839 to 14s., in consequence of the scarcity 
of vessels, and the unusually large exportation of that 
kind of grain. There are some manufactures at Flume 
of linen, coarse cloths, leather, and rosoglio; also a wax- 
bleaching establishment, and a sugar remiery. The har¬ 
bour is small, being only the entrance to a mountain- 
stream of a few miles in length, which it is very difficult 
to keep clear. I.arge vessels Ho in the roadstead, at a few 
hundred paces off shore, where the water is deep enough, 
and where the high land of the coast shelters them tole- I 
rahlyweli from the effects of the 8ora, or N.E. wind. 
{Private Infortnation.) 

FLAMBOUOIJGH HEAD, a bold promontory of 
England, on the Yorkshire coast, projecting a consider¬ 
able distance Into the sea; lat. .')4<-> V N., long. y W. 
This is at once the most striking and most celebrated 
headland on the E. coast of the kingdom. Its high, 
white, perpendicular, Ibnestoiie cliffs render it a most 
conspicuous object. Many of the rocks of which it is 
composed are insulated, of a pyramidal form, and soar to 
a great height. Most of them nave solid liases, but others 
are pierced through and arched. On the N. side are vast 
caverns, leading into ttic body of the Head, tlie retreat of 
immense numbers of sca-ibwl and wild pigeons. A light¬ 
house, with a revolving light, having tlie lantern elevated 
314 tl:. above the level of the sea, was erected on this head 
in lAgO. 

FIjANDEUS, the name of a fertile and well-enitivated 
district of Belgium, divided into the provinces of E. and 
W. Flanders. Bklcsium. 

FLECHB (Ti.4), a town of France, dcp. Sarthe, cap. 
arrond., on the Loire, 34 m. K.W. I^c Mans. Fop. (1K30) 
6,833. It Is generally well built; streets hroiul, cle.’in, 
aiid ornamented with fountains supplied by an aqueduct 
upwards of 4 m. in length. Its chief public building is 
a royal military college, formerly a celebrated Jesuits’ 
college, founded, in Hi()3, by Henry IV. It is very ex¬ 
tensive. and well laid out; contains an elegant church, 
a public library with I4,0(i() vuls., a picture-gallery, 
&c.; and has attached to it a line park, and gardens. 
The church of St. Thomas, Cow n-hall, hall of justice, 
hospital, Ac. are the other principal cdiilces. I.a ineche, 
though advantageously placed on a navig.ahle river, is 
remarkably dcticient in manufactures and Arade. It is 
th i seat of a sub-prefecture, and ciiiii I of original juris- 
dictiim. Its environs arc exceedingly agreeable. Pre¬ 
viously to the loth century, it was called Fissa; it owes 
its present name to the spire (Jtiche), placed in the 13tli 
century on the tower of St. Thomas’s church. {Hugo, 
art. iS'f/r<Ac ; Guuiedu Foyageur, tSfc.) 

FLENSBORG, a sea-port town of Denmark, cap. of a 
bailiwick, on the E. coast of Sleswick, at the bottom of 
a deep fiord or bay, 19 in. N.N.W. Sleswick. Lat. 54° 
47' 14" N., long. 9° 37' K. Pop. la.-ViO. It Is ancient, 
well built, clean and thriving. The iiarbour has water 
sufficient to float the largest ships. 'I'lierc are sugar, 
houses and distilleries, with manufactures of cloth, 
cotton, paper, soap, tobacco, &c.; but it Is chiefly cele¬ 
brated tvr the tiles made in its immediate vicinity, of 
which largo quantities are exported. About 35U vessels 
beloag to, and several arc built at the port. 

FLINT, a marlt. co. of N. Whales, consisting of two 

X rate portions, the largest and most important of 
:h is boimded on the N. by the Irish Sea, on the E. 
by the lestuary of the Dec and tlie Dee itself, and on the 
S. and W. by Denbighshire: the other and smaller por¬ 
tion lies along the S. bank or the Dec, between Cheshire 

H nd Salop. Area, 15G,1G0 acres, being the least of the 
Vclsh counties. The surface is considerably diversified. 
The N. part is mostly flat, and consists in great part of a 
portion of the vale of Clwyd. The vale tif Mold is also 
flat and highly productive, as is tlie detached portion to 
the S. of the Dee. A ridge of hills runs through the 
whole extent of the county, mostly parallri to the Dee 
and its oestuary, which, tliough externally barren, are 
valuable from tueir mines of lead and other minerals: 
but, on the whole, there is a larger proportion of good 
Iknd in this than in any other Welsh county. Besides 
the Dee and the Clwyd, tnc county is watered by the Alyn 
and other streams. Agriculture, tnoiigh still rather back¬ 
ward, has been materially improved, and many parts are 
well cultivated. There has, also, within tlie present 
century, been a great improvement in the farm build¬ 
ings and cottages, and in the implements and stock. 
Average rent of land, in 1810-11,16s. 3^., being nearly 
double that of any other co. in Wales. Manufactures 
have been introduced into Flintshire, especially that of 
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cotton, which is carried on to some extent at Mold. But 
the prindpal branch of Industry carried on in this co., 
next to ai^culture, Is that of mining: its lead mines are 
at present the most extensive of any In the empire; those 
of copper are also of considerable value; and beds of ooal 
exist aU along the shore of the Doe. large quantities of 
which are used In smelting works, in addition to those 
that are exported. The smelting works In the vicinity 
of Holywell are very extensive, and employ from 600 to 
700 hands. Flint returns 2 mems. to the H. of C., viz. 

I for the co., and 1 for the town of Flint and Its contri¬ 
butory bors. Registered electors for the co., in 1838-39, 
2,*221. It Is divided Into 5 hundreds and 28 parishes; and 
in 1831 had 11,716 inhabited houses ; 12,138 families; and 
60,012 inhab., of whom 29,924 were males and 30,088 fe¬ 
males. Sum contributed to the relief of the poor in 
1838.39, 16,641/. 

Flint, a pari. bor. and sea-port town of N. Wales, 
co. Flint, bund. Colcshill, on the estuary of the Dec, 

II m. N.W. Chester. The borough, the limits of which 
were not changed by the Boundary Act, includes the 

arish of Flint, and the tow'nship of Coleshill-Fawr, and 
ad, in 1831, a pop. of 2,210. It is situated within a large 
quadrangular space, surrounded, on the principle or a 
Roman encampment, ramparts, and a ueep intrench- 
ment, having at the N^.E. extremity its ancient castle. 
Two main streets cross at right angles, and are similarly 
intersected by smaller streets, the frequent gaps ana 
broken walls in which give the town a dilapidated de¬ 
serted aspect. It has a small chapel of ease, in which the 
service is performed alternately in Welsh and English ; 
a Rom. Catholic and three dissenting chapels; a national 
school for 140 children, several Sunday-schools, and a 
guildhall. The assircs, formerly held here, have been 
long sinre removed to Mold, to which the county gaol 
has also been more recently transferred. The coal works 
and lead mines in the vicinity employ the chief part of 
the pop. Of late yi'ars, in consequence of obstructions 
in the channel of tlie Dee, Flint has become, to a con¬ 
siderable extent, the port of Chester; and here the laiger 
vessels (especiall> those with timber) discharge into* 
lighters, or rafts arc formed and floated up to that city.' 
The wharfs, whicli have been much improved and ex¬ 
tended pf late years, are accessible to vessels of IHM) tons, 
at any time fif tide. Railways lead from the wharfs to 
the mines. The exports consist chiefly of coals to Ire¬ 
land and coiistwisc ; and lead, in pigs, sheets, &c., from 
tlie works in the vicinity. Duiing the summer season 
Flint Is a place of some resort for sea-bathing: there 
are also hot baths for tlie accommodation of visiters. 
The castle, now in a state of rapid decay, is a square 
building, with round towers at three of the imgles; .and 
at the fourth is a much larger tower at a little dis. 
tance from the castle, but originally Joined to H by a 
drawbridge. Formerly the Dee flowed beneath the 
walls, and rings were fastened in them, to which ships 
were moored; but it has now receded to some dis¬ 
tance. The louiidation of this castle is ascribed to 
Henry H. Flint received its first charter in 1283. Since 
the 27th Henry VIII. it returned 1 mem. to the H. of C., 
along with the contributory bors. of Khydlan, Overton, 
Caerwis, and Caergwle: to these the Reform Act added 
St. Asaph, Holywell, and Mold: the right of voting pre¬ 
viously to the Reform Act was vested in the inhab. paying 
poor and church rates. Registered voters for Flint and 
Its contributory bors. in 1838-39, 1,297. The municipal 
bor. is restricted to a small space round the town, ana is 
governed by 4 aldermen and 12 counsellors. The uu. 
inerous relics in the vicinity make it probable that Flint 
was a Roman station: and the remains of smelting-places 
and washes on the ancient plan, prove that the l^d mines 
had been worked at a remote period. {Boundary Reports 
Pennant's Tour, i. 58, &c.) 

FLODDEN, a village of England, co. Northumber¬ 
land, 5 m. S.E. Coldstream, memorable as the scene of 
one of the most destructive conflicts recorded in British 
> history. James IV., king of Scotland, having invaded 
i England with a largo force, was encountered here, on the 
9th of Sept., 1513, by an English army under the Earl of 
Surrey. James, who was destitute of every quality of a 
generm, except bravery, was kiUed, and his army totally 
defeated. The loss ou the part of the Scotch was ex¬ 
tremely great. Besides the king, no fewer than 12 carls, 
13 lonlB, and .6 eldest sous of peers, with a vast number 
of gentlemen and persons of distinction, and probably 
about 10,000 common soldiers, were lel^ on the field. 
The loss on the part of the English was comparatively 
inconsiderable. This Is by far the most calamitous defeat 
in the Scottish annals, and as there was hardly a family 
of distinction in the kingdom who did not lose one or 
more members in it, the whole nation was Involved in 
mourning and despair. (See TyUer, Pinkerton, Ac., 
Histories qf Scotland: Sir Walter Scott has ^ven a vivid 
and generally just account of this*great battle s)n his 
JUarmion.) 

FLORENCE (Ital. Firenxe, an. Florentia Tuseorum), 
a city of Central Italy, and cap. of the grand duchy of Tus- 
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cany, on both lidei the Amo, 63 m. S. by W. Bologna, 
68 m. E.N.E. Leghorn, and 187 m. N.W. Rome; lat. 48^ 
46' 41" N., long. IP 15' 45" E. Pop. (1836) W.648. It 
stands In a rich, well wooded, well cultivated, and beauti¬ 
ful valley, encircled bv the Apennines, and though rather 
dull, is well built and agreeable. Its shape is nearly a 
square, the sides of which almost correspond wUh the 
cardinal points; the Amo intersects It from S.E. to 
M.W., 3 of the quarters into which it Is divided being 
situated on the right, and the fourth on the left bank of 
tiic river. It is enclosed by an old wall about 5 m. in 
circuit, flanked with towers and pierced by 7 gates, which, 
besides lM‘ing useless as a means of defence, is injurious, 
by preventing the free ingress and ogress of the citicens, 
and checking the circulation of the air. The communi¬ 
cation between the opposite sides of the river is main, 
tained by means of 4 bridges. Florence contains a great 
number of magnificent raiflees, and squares, generally 
adorned with statues, columns, or fountains; and thev 
reckon no fewer than 170 churches^ 89 convents, 2 ducal, 
and many other palaces, 12 hospitals, and 8 great and 
small theatres. “ To this hour,” remarks Mr. Bell, 
” Florence bears the aspect of a city filled with nobles and 
their domestics —a city of bridges, churches, and palaces. 
Every building has a superb and architectural form. 
Each angle of a street presents an architectural view, fit 
to be drawn for a scene in a theatre.” Many of the 
houses are pahuses; and a palace in Florence is a magnl- 
flfHMit pile, vcnerablo from its antiquity, of a square and 
bulky form, with a plain IVnnt, extending ftom two to 
three itundrc'd feet, built of huge dark groy stones, in a 
massive, gloomy, and impressive stjrle. The roof is flat, 
with a deep ''ornicc, and bold projected sofilts, which 
gives a grand, square, and magnificent appearance to the 
edifice. 'J'ln! chimneys are gruupc‘d into stacks, tlie tops 
of w'iiich, increasing in bulk as they rise in height, re- 
senibU* a crown. Many of these palaces are fitted up 
with great magnificence, and some of them contain valu¬ 
able gidlt^ries of pictures, that are mostly open to the 
public. Tiic streets, though in parts narrow, winding, 
.and angular, are mostly wide and straight; and they are 
admirably paved, after the raniincr of the old Uoman 
roads, with angular blocks of trap, or sandstone. Tiie 
houses generally arc substantidl, more so. apparently, 
than tiio.se of Home. Ti>e Ptaxzn Gran' Ducule is the 
largest square; it lias a Hue marble fountain, and au 
e(|ucstrian Atatue iu l)ronze of l^usmo 1. by John of Bo¬ 
logna: the Ptax'-a tHC Annunziafa is surrounded by 
arcades, and has two fine bronze fountains, and ati eques- 
tiian statue of the gr.md duke Ferdinand I. I'lie Piaxaut 
del Mcrcato VccchWt exactly in the middle of the city, 
has a marble rnliimn from which it is a mile to eaeti ex¬ 
tremity. Tlie Arno is decidedly superior to the Tiber at 
RonMj. The brWl^^e S. TrinHa^ built of marble in I.W 
by Ammanati, is designed in a style of elegance and 
simplicity uurivallod by the most Buceessfiil efl’orts of 
modern sirtists. 'I’iie Pmte Vecefno, built in 134f>, has the 
bouses of tlie street continued over it, so that it is not 
till tliey arrive at an open arc.'ide In the centre that 
passengers become aware of their situation. The bridges, 
and the handsome though not spacious quays by which 
it is liorderod, afford fine views of the river Florence, 
being in this respect mucli superior to the ” Eternal 
City.” Tiro cathedral, or Duomo, a vast edifice, coated 
with marble, about MM) ft.in Iciigtli, aud384 ft. in height to 
the top of the cross, stands in a spacious square. It was 
begun by Arnolfo di l.apo in 1296, and finished by 
Brunelleschi in 1426; its cupola is said to have suggested 
to Micliacl Angelo tlie first idea of that of St. I’eter’s. It 
has lieen usual to speak in high terms of commendation 
of this edifice, but M. Simond and Mr. Madaron appear 
to have estimated it at its Just value. It is built of brick, 
and veneered, as it wore, with various-coloured marble 
slabs, arranged in narrow strips or panels. ** There is 
something,'^ says M. Simond, “ imposing in the name of 
a tnarblc edifice, but not so in tiie reality: polished 
marble is worse than rough marblo, which, again, is in¬ 
ferior to sandstone or granite; but coloured marble (parti¬ 
coloured especially) is worse than all. The Dwmo of Flo. 
rence, built in defiance of all the orders of architecture, is 
neither Grecian nor Gothic, although of the age of the 
latter style; and its dimensions alone give il greatness. 
The interior is veiy striking, but spoiled by a circular 
sercen of Grecian columns round the altar.” (p. 103.) Mr. 
Marlaren says, that this catliedral is to St. Peter’s wliat 
liurlequln is to a Roman senator. The CampanUe^ or 
belfry, joining the Duomo^ but detached from it, is a 
fine tower 288 ft. in height. Charles V. was so well 
pleased with it, that lie used to say it should be kept in 
a glass caso. With the exception of the Duomo, the other 
churches have little wortii notice in their architecture; 
and many of them are unfinished, mean, and poor. That 
of Santa Croce, however, called the Pantlieon of I'lo- 
rencll is interesting from its containing the remains and 
tombs of four of the greatest men of modem Italy, or 
indeed of modem times, —Michael Angelo, Galileo, Ma- 
chiavelll, and Alfieri. The clmrcii of Sun Loreuxo cou- 


totna the mausoleum of the Medici family, said by Lord 
Byron to be a "tawdry, glaring, and unfinished chapel,” 
and admitted by less severe critics to be ostentatious, and 
In bad taste. In a cloister, attached to this church, Is the 
Laurentlan library, containing a peculiarly valuable col¬ 
lection of above 6,000 manuscripts, and 120,000 vols. 

Among the palaces ore the Pakaxo Vecchio, or old 
pdace. Inhabited by the Medici, when citizens of 
Florence. It was begun in 1398, and finished In J550. It 
is In a massive, severe, and gloomy style, and has a noble 
tower 268 ft. in height, which commands a fine view of 
the surrounding countiy. This palace is now occupied 
with the principal pubuc offices. The Palaxxo Pitti, 
erected in 1440, the ordinaiy residence of the grand duke. 
Is a vast and heavy stmeture; it is furnished in the most 
costly manner, and is enriched with a great number of 
fine statues, busts, and pictures, and an excellent library. 
Attached to the Pitti palace are the Boboli gardens, laid 
out by Cosmo 1 . In 1550, In the pure classical style; that 
is, says M. Simond, ” in rectangular walks, flanked with 
cut trees fashioned into a wall or arched over-head, and 
furnished with a due quantity of stone steps, stone walls, 
and stone statues.” Connected with tliese gardens is 
the botanical garden, a museum of natural history, a 
splendid anatomical collection modelled in wax by the 
Abbe Fontana, occupying 15 apartments, and a fine 
library. Another fine ualacc, the Uiccardi, was built In 
1440, after u design by Miclielofto. it has a noble gal¬ 
lery, with a ceiling painted by Luca Giordano, and a 
select library with 40,000 vuls , open to the public. It 
was purchased by the government in 1814, and is now 
occupied by the Accademia della Crtuca and some pub¬ 
lic departments. But the great glory of Florence ia 
its grand gallery: it occupies the upper floor of the 
a building erected after a design of Vasari by Cosmo 1., 
consisting of t-wn parallel corridors or galleries, each 
448 ft. in length, and 72 ft. apart, united at one end by a 
third corridor the clioiccst md most valuable speci¬ 
mens of art being preserved A saloons o])cning from 
the corridors on each side. This gallery contains some 
chefs-il'veuvre of statuary, at the head of which, by uni¬ 
versal consent, is placed the Venus de Medici, the goddess 
who “ lives and loves in stone.” Tjiis matchless statue 
was discovered in the 16th century, in the Villa IladrianO? 
near Tivoli; and being acquired by the Medici fismily, 
was tilared in their palace in Rome, wlience it was con¬ 
veyed to Florence by order of Cosmo 111. The whole of 
the left arm, and a part of the right, are modern, having 
been testored by BHiidinclli. Au inscription on the bam 
intimates that it is the wogk of au Athenian artist, called 
Cleumciies ; this, however. Is generally discredited. But, 
whoever may lie the sculptor, it is certainly worthy to 
rank with the famous statue of Venus sold by Praxiteles 
tf> the Cnidians, respecting which some rather curious 
particulars may be seen in Piiny. {Wxt. Nat. Hb. xxxvi. 
^5.) The attitude of the Venus de Medici corresimnds 
with the verses of Ovid, who perhaps had this very statue 
m his eye: — 

Ipsa Venus pnliem, qunttes vehiinlna ponlt, 

Protegitur loiva semi-reilucta inaau. 

Ve Arte AnutnA, ii. v. C14. 

Addison says of this famous statue, that the softness 
of the flesh, the delicacy of tiie sliape, air and posture, 
and the correctness of the design, are inexpressible.’* 
( Travels, art. Florence.) And, according to Byron, 

—.. Tlie RmldeNs loves in stone, and fills 
The air around with beauty. 

Among the other cAr/s-d’oruvre, the best perhaps are, the 
Kf li fe-grinder, the Fawn, theAVrestlers, and N lobe and her 
Children. The collection of paintings comprises superb 
specimens of all the best schools, and is said to surpass even 
that of the Vatican. 'When speaking of this gallery, Mr. 
Maclaren observesPersons like myself, with no pre¬ 
tensions to connoisscurshlp, will feel how poor and vulgar 
tho pictures of the tramontane artists are when placed 
beside the works of the great Italian masters in tbi^ 
gallery. Among those who admire the Dutch ana 
Flemish painters for their correct and faithful represent¬ 
ation of Individual nature, and their skill In chiaro¬ 
scuro, there are few, i venture to think, whose taste, 
after some weeks siient in perambulating the picture 
galleries of Rome or Florence, will ndt undergo a meta¬ 
morphosis—few wlio will not feel a strong preference 
for what is called the * ideal ’ or * grand style ’—for the 
saints, prophets, Madonnas, holy families, sybils, and 
goddesses of the Roman, Florentine, and Loinbanl artiats, 
which are In truth impersonations of the noblest attrU 
butes of humanity,—maternal love, heroic fortitude, in* 
tellectual energy, sublime benevolence, and rapt devotion. 
The same probation will probably also create a predilec¬ 
tion in sculpture for the naked figure, and induce a bdlef 
that the artist’s labour is thrown away upon togaa and 
tunics, however gracefully folded,—that it is the kernel, 

* These meaninwcnts arc taken from the plan of the Momubi 
given in UakewUl'e Ptetiirerpu Tvur in Uafy. 
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uot th«t busk,—the man, not his drapery, which Is the Greece In the days of Xenophon and Thui^dides. At 
wrtl-tprlnft of beauty and the recipient of character, length, in Ifi37, the Medici, from being the first of the 
Such at least was my own, experience. 'Fhe study of the cltlsens, became the sovereigns of Florence. Her fhte 
works of the great Italian masters has this fine moral has been thence identified with that of Tuscany, 
eflbct, that it ennobles our ccuceptions of the capabilities Florence has produced more celebrated men than any 
and destiny of man. It puts the doctrine of immortality other town of Italy, or perhaps of Europe: among others, 
on canvass, and presents it to the eye. I was delighted may be spci^ifted Dante, Petrarch, Boccaccio, Villani, 
with Guido*s female heads, which seemed to me radiant Cosmo, and Lorenzo de Medici; Galileo, M. Angelo, 
with grace and sweetness, purity and beauty, even beyond Leonanlo da Vinci, Benvenuto Cellini, Alberti, Lapo 
those of Kaphael. The Italian schools are less rich in Brunelleschi, Giotto, Andrea>del-Sartn, Macchlavolli: 
landscape, yet in this department who can surpass Sal- Popes Leo X. and XL, Clement VII., VIII., and 
vator? I had no adequate idea of this great artist’s XIL,&c. (Besldestheauthorltlesalready referred to, see 
genius tlli I saw nearly a dozen of his lanre pieces in the Conder** Italy^ ii. 320, Ac.; WrighVs Travels, 393, Ac.) 
Pittl and Corsini palaces in Florence. They seemed to FLORIDA, an extensive peninsula of N. America, 
have ail the splendour of Claude's, with the addition of stretching S. from the 30th to the 25th deg. of lat., form* 
that lofty, bold mountain scenery which a Scotsman is Ing the extreme S.W. territory of the U. States: but, 
apt to consider as essential to the highest class of land- exclusive of the peninsula, the territory includes a tract 
scape." The great gallery communicates by a covered adjoining it on the N. and W., and is comprised between 
passage not only with the Palazzo Vecehio, separated let. 25° and 31 o N., and long. 80^ and 87<=* 35' W.; having 
from it by a street, but also with the Pittl palace, though N. Alabama and Georgia, E. the Atlantic, S. the channel 
Oil the other side of the river, being carried over the of Florida, and W. the Gulph of Mexico, and a small 
latter by the Ponte Vecchio, or old bridge. portion of Alabama. Length N.W. to S.E. about 650 m.; 

Besides the Riccardi and Laurentian libraries, the average breadth about 84 m.: area, 54,500 sq. m. Pop. 
Magliabecchi library, containing a rare, extensive, and (18.10)34,730; (18.38) 48,223. 

valuable collection of books, is open to the public: It is The Gulph stream which sets from the Gulph of Mexico 
placed below the grand gallery. round the S. and S.E.‘coasts, has in the course of ages 

Florence is subj^t to Jogs In the winter; but in spring worn away the land, and formed the low sandy islands 
and autumn it is a delightful residence, well provided generally known by the name of the “ Florida Keys," or 
with every thing that can gratify the man of taste and Martyrs, separated from the main land by a navigable 
science, or the voluptuary. It has manufactures of silks, channel which, however, is both difficult and dangerous, 
straw hots, articles of alabatter, scagl iola and piitre dure. There are a lew good harbours, the best of which are those 
perfumery, jewellery, artificial flowers, porcelain, en- ofPcnsacolaandTampaontheW., and of St. Augustine, 
gravings, and other objects of the fine arts, Ac. The and St. Mary’s on the £. coast. Florida is naturally 
literary and educational Institutions are numerous and divided Into two different zones, about the 28th deg. of 
itnporcaiit. At the head of these is the academy Veita lat. The surface of the portion N. of this parallel, is 
Crusprt, established in 1582, to which has been united more elevated, broken, and wooded, than that on Its S. 
the undent university of Florence. The name Crusea side, which is generally level and marshy, and may be 
(chaff, or husk of corn),has been assumed by this aca- termed the true palm-tree section of the U. States. The 
domy, in allusion to the grand object of its Institution, centre rises into hills of no great elevation, whicii slope 
the siding or purifying of tiie Italian language. This gradually towards the GiUph of Mexico and the Atlantic, 
academy Published, iii 1612, in 1 vol. folio, the first and N.W. towards the body of the Continent; but aa we 
edition of the celebrated lexicon, entitled Vocabulario proceed towards the S., the whole surface becomes a 
della Crusea, the fourth and last edition of which ap. dead, flat, and. In great fiart, indurated plain, terminating 
pearod in 6 vols. in 1729-38; a work which, though per- at the extreme point of the {leninsula in heaps of sharp 
haps not quite iierfect, has been generally admitted to be rocks, partially covered with shrubby [lines, 
the standard of the It^ian language. {Tiraboschi, Storia The chief rivers are the St. John's, Appalachicoln, 
dirf/a/.iVrerafv/ra A<ifrar<a,viil. .'ll!, edit. 1793.) An edition Suwanee, St. Mark’s, and Conecuh. The St. John’s 
of the Vocaholario della Crusea, including numerous partakes more of the character of an inlet or sound 
words selected from the authors quoted by the academy, than of a river, from tiie niiinlier of lakes formed by 
but omitted by them, was published at Naples in 1746, in its enlargements. Its chief branch, the Ocklawaha, 

6 vols. folio. Tills is preferred by some to the genuine appears to rise near the centre of the peninsula, and 
Foeabolario. ( Tiraboschi, uhi suprd.) Besides this fa- flows in a N.W. direction for about 80 m., when it unites 
mous academy, there are in Florence a Scuola di Belle with the St. John’s proper, whieli rises within a few 
Arti, or school of the fine arts, a medico-chirurgical miles of the ocean, and the united water, after a tortuous 
school, an otbensBum, and a number of other literary course of 130 m., falls into the Atlantic, near tho N.E. 
societies. A school was opened in 1820 for the Instruc- extremity of the territory. It is a curious fact, that 
tioii of the poorer classes, on tho principle of mutual though a fresh-water stream at its mouth, it Is often ren- 
iiiBtruction; and an institution was founded in 1823, dered brackish towards its head from the waters of the 
tuidor the especial patronage of the grand duke, for the Gulph of Mexico ticing ilriveu by the winds into tiie 
instruction of girls from 7 to 12years of age; they are lagoons and marshes among which it has its sources, 
educated with great care, and are said to be instructed in Both branches of this river are navigable fur some dls- 
all that has a tendency to make them active and provident tanee above their junction, but have little commercial 
mothers. There are a great number of other schools value. The Appalachlcula has its sstua^ in that portion 
and institutions for the instruction of students in the of the territory W. of the peninsula. It has a course of 
higher braiiclics of education. The charitable Institii- about 100 m. N. to 8. within the territory, but does not 
tions are numerous, extensive, and well conducted, possess a depth of water proportionate to its magnitude. 
Among others, is the Monte di Pietd, founded in 1495 ; This river is considered Co form the boundary between 
a foundling hospital; a workhouse, on a large scale, E. and W. Florida. TherearoBeverallakes,of which the 
established by tlie French government, Ac. Thu Prater- Macao, near the centre of S. Florida, and Lake St.Gcorge, 
nitd della MisericortUa is an institution in which the an enlargement of the St. John's river, are the princip^. 
higher classes undertake various duties in relation to The whole peninsula appears to rest upon a base of 
the poor. The PoAizzo de/Podritfd, the ancient govern- shell-limestone of comparatively recent formation and 
menUhousa, is now converted into a prison. diflerent degrees of hardness. The soil on the banks of 

The common people of Florence are well clothed, and the rivers is often very fe.tiie; but the proportion of 
have a comfoitable-flke appearance; and there are, aa good land is, notwithstanding, believed to be out small, 
compared with most other Italian towns, few beggars. In the N> part of E and in W. Florida, there are many, 
furlests, and monks. The citizens are said to be friendly, finely variegated and fertile tracts, and the country is 
cheerAil, and hospitable. The mild and liberal govern- often richly wooded. The most valuable district of the 
meat of its present princes, the good police they have territory is a tract of about 150 m. in length by 30 m. in 
established, and the encouragement given to all sorts of breadth In W. Florida, nearly in the centre of which is 
learning, have eonferred advantages on Florence un- Tallahassee, the capital. There are some very extensive 
known In ittost other partt of Italy. All sorts of foreign swamps and savannahs, particularly the swamp of Oke- 
publications are inet with here; and tho facilities it fonoco, half in Florida and half in Georgia; and there 
affords for gratifying a taste for the fine arts, the beauty are also some very extensive marshes, 
and tfieurity of the town and environs, and its salubrity The climate of the N. parts, though hot, has been re- 
and diMpness, make it, on the whole, a more desirable presented as good, and the air as being always elastic and 
raztdMce than Rome, and have attracted to it a great pure. The winters are so mild that it Is never necessary 
number of English'families. to house cattle. In the S. snow never falls, and frost, 

The origin of Florence is nut deocly ascertained; but although It sometimes occurs, Is rare. During July, 
it owed its first distinction to Sylla, who planted in it a August, and September, the heat is yexy oppressive, ami 
Roman colony. In the reign of Tiliorius it was one of fevers are prevalent. But St. Augustine, however, in the 
the principal cities of Italy, and was distinguished by its K.E., has a healthv climate, and is resort^ to by invalids, 
writers and orators. In 541 it was almost wholly de- The chief agricultural products are —rice, India^irn, 
titoyed by Totila king of the Goths. About 250 years tobacco, indigo, cotton, and hemp; the olive, vin^ime, 
afterwards it was restorod by Charlemagne. It then shaddock, avri other tropical fruits, are successfully cuiti- 
becaiue the chief city of a famous republic; and was for vated, and iu some of the occupied maritime districts the 
a lengthened pcTiod in Italy what Athoni had been in sugar-cane and cofihe. Large herds of cattle are reared. 
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Much fine timber, besides pitch, tar, and turpentine, an celebrated Dutch admiral, De Rujter. (Barrow ; Can- 
obtained from the forests; the coasts and rivers produce nabidt: JCTand-AsoA, ) 

a great variety of fish and iettace*, FOOHABBRS, a village of Scotland, co. Moray, and 

In 183H, the value of the exports of all kinds was par. of Bailie, on a rising ground on the Sp^, 4 m. from 
12a,.'i32 doll., and that of the imports, 168,690 doll. its embouchure in the Moray Frith, 8 m. R. Elgin, and 

The territory is divided into 4 districts and 20coun- 60 m. N.W. Aberdeen. Pop. 1,060. The town consists 
ties. TailahaMsee is the capital. Pensacola, JSt. Augus- of two wide streets, crossing each other at right angles, 
line, and Jacksonville, are the other chief towns: all of and having a square in the middle. The par. church 
these are in the N. In 1838, there wore 11 banks in the and a Rom.Cath. chapel are the only public buildings be- 
tenitory, with a united capital of 13,800,000 doll. From longing to it. An elegant bridge which spans the Spey 
the St Maiy’s river, which divides Florida at its N.E. was partly swept away by the great floods of 1829, but 
angle from Georgia, a canal, 250 m. in length, extends has since been rebuilt. Indeed, the whole district 
N.E. to S.W., across the peninsula toAppalachicolaBay. through which the river flows suffered severely from 
A railroad, 12 m. in length, between Lake Wimlco and these inundations. The bridge in question, which was 
St. Joseph’s, was completed in 1836, and another from erected in 1801 at a cost of ]5,000/.,has four arches, of 
Jacksonville to St. Mark’s, 160 m. in length, is in the which the two smallest have each a spanof 75 ft., and the 
course of being constructed. two in the middle a span each of 95 it. Gordon Castle, 

Neither the settlement nor the pop. of Florida has ad- the splendid residence of the ancient house of Gordon, 
vanced so rapidly as might have been expected. This and now the property of tlie Duke of Richmond, is in the 
has been occasioned by a variety of causes, among wtiich immediate vicinity of Fochabers; a circumstance to 
may be stxfciiied the unhealtlitness of tiie climate, the in- which the town owes its origin and any importance that 
f riority of a great deal of the soil, and the attacks of the may attach to it. Fochabers is a burgh of barony, 
Indians. A contest with the latter, conducted under cir- governed ^ a baron-bailie nominated by the noble pro- 
cumstancoB of great barbarity on both sides, has been prictor of Gordon Castle. (Fur»yth'» Beauties qf Scotland^ 
carried on for a few years post. But, notwithstand- iv. 463.) 

ing the protection afforded them by the nature of the FOGGIA (so called from its corn magazines,/ossc), 
country, there can be little doubt that the Indians will a city of S. Italy, k. Naples, prov. Capitanata, of which 
be finally exterminated, or forced to emigrate to some it is the cap. and seat of its gofemor; almost in the 
other qiiarter. centre of tiie great Apulian plain, 46 m. £. by S. Cam- 

Thelegislature is vested in a council of 27 members, pobasso, 21|m. S.W. Manfredonla, and 80 m. N.E. by B. 
elected annually in October, which meets at Tallahassee, Naples. Pop. (1832) 20,687.* It is well built and paved; 
where the governor resides. The county courts are held the streets are wide and clean; the shops large and well 
half-yearly, bv judges who havea limited civil jurisdiction, supplied; andthewhole has an air of opulence, prosperity, 
and original jurisdiction in matters regarding property, and population, which, in spite of its ill-chosen situation 
A court of appeals is held annually at Tallahassee. The and baa air, gives it amore animated appearance than any 
whole tcrritoiy sends one delegate to congress. other city in the whole kingdom, aft5r the capital.” ( 6Va- 

Florida derives its name from Pasqua Floridat or Palm ven's Tour^ 4r<^., p. 62.) It has a handsome intendemo, or 
Sunday, the day on which it was discovered by Juan palace, where the j^vernor resides; many excellent pri. 
Ponce de Leon, in 1512. Its name was for some length vate houses, a Gothic cathedral, %nd about twenty other 
of time applied by the Spaniards and Italians to the churches; a good custom-house and tiieatre; and the 
whole W. coast of N. America. It remained a Spanish remains of a palace which, together with a larae well, 
pos.«iession until 1763, when it was ceded to the British, was constructed by the Emperor Frederick II. The corn 
soon after which it was divided into E. and W. Florida, magazines, for wiiich Foggla is noted, are very exten- 
In 1783 the w hole territory was restored to Spain. In sivc; they stretch under all the large streets and open* 
1819 negotiations were opened for the transfer of Florida squares, consisting of vaults lined with masonry, and 
to the United States; and in 1821 a treaty was ratified by their orifices closed up with boards and earth. Being 
which it became a part of the union, but has not yet been situated in a fruitful country, and traversed by roads lead- 
received as a state. (Darby's View qf the U.S.; Arne- ing to Naples, Bovino, Brindisi, Maiifredonio, Pescara, Ac. 
rican Fncvciupccdia £ American Almanac, lUbS-SOt itc.) Foggia lias a considerable trade, principally in com, 
I'LOUR (ST.>, a town of France, den. Cantal, cap. wool, cheese, cattle, wine, capers, and other agricul- 
arrond., on a basaltic iilateau, 42 in. K.N.E. Aurillac. tural produce. Its constxiucnce always has been, and 
Pop. 4,980. It is lll-built; streets narrow and gloomy, still is, owing to its being a staple market for corn and 
Its public edifices aie, however, generally handsome, wool, and the place at which is collected the toll imon 
Among these arc a cathedral, eidscepal palace, diocesan tiie sheep annually passing into tiie Capitanata. The 
seminary. Jacobin convent, Jesuit college, hospital, sub- dogana, or rcgister-oflice, at Foggla has the distribu- 
prefecture, &c. It is well furnished with water. It is tion of a fixed assessment upon the numerous flot'ks of 
the scat of the departmental court of assize, and of tri- sheep that descend in autumn from the mountains of 
bunals of origitim jurisdiction and commerce. (Hugo, Abruzzo into the plains of Puglia, where they winter, 
art. Cantal; Ouide du Fuuageur.) and in May return to the high country. (See Aukuzzo.) 

FLUSHING (Dut. Vltessmgen), a fortified sea-port This duty, which is one of the richest sources of revenue 
town of Holland, prov. Zealand, on the W. Scheldt, near of the crown of Naples, originated with the ancient 
tiie S. extremity of the isl. Walchcren, 4 m. S.S.W. Romans, when they obtained possession of the country. 
Mlddleburg; lat. 51<^ 26^ 42'' N., lung. 3° 34' 57" £. It continued uninterruptedly to be collected till the 13th 
Pop., according to some authorities,7,(N)0; but the Encyc. century, after wliich, for about two centuries, the passage 
des Gens du Monde makes it only 4,(j(;0. It is strongly appears to have been open without fee to all sheplieroa 
fortified; besides Its own ramparts, it is defended, toge- who chose to bring down their flocks. Under Alphonse 1., 
tiler with its fine harbour, by several aibacent forts, and however, the crown resumed its riglits; and having pur. 

f irovided with sluices, by means of which the surround- chased a considerable extent of pasture land, form^ the 
Mg country may be inundated. The town is well built, tavoUere. (See Apulia.) The Abruzzi shepherds, who 
but presents little worthy of notice, most of its best pub- came down with their floiks into the tavoUere, paid a 
lie buildings having been destroyed during the bombard- fixed rate per head for their sheep; but had not the 
ment by the English in 1809. Its port is extensive, safe, power to dispose of their wool, lambs, cheese, or any 
and has deep water. Two canals, communicating with otlicr commodity produced during their winter residence, 
it, enable the largest merchant-vcssels to penetrate into in any fair but that of Foggia, where they were to be 
the town, and unload on the quays close to the ware- deposited in the roj’al magazines, and not touched wlth- 
houses. A strong wall of masonry protects the town out a permit. By way of compensation on the pait of the 
against the sea; the side facing the Scheldt is embanked crown, besides other privileges, no wools in the king- ^ 
with great care, and kept in re|>air at an enormous ex- dom are suffered to bo brouglit to market, till those at ^ 
pense. Flushing has a dock-yard, and a naval arsenal; Foggia are vended, the duties paid, and the tribunal 
and is the seat of an admiralty board. It has a some- satisfied of all its demands. (Swinburne, i. l^i—145.) 
what extensive trade with both the E. and W. Indies, In consequence of these oppressive and absurd rcgula- 
and continual communication, by means of packet-boats, tions, the fair of Foggia, holden from the 8th to the 2()th 
witi the other sea-iNirt towns of Holland ; it has also a of May, is an important mart, and attended by a great 
considerable trade with England, and is the entrepdi number of commercial and other visiters. Foggia is 
where the Genova intended to Iw smuggled into this coun- the seat of the superior criminal court fur the prov., and 
''.ry is principidly laid up. Few towns have suffered so se- of the tribunal of commerce for Apulia, 
vsrely from war and innnd.itions. It hoisted the stan- This city appears to have been founded in the 9th 
dard of revolt against the Spaniards, immediately after century, and |ieopled from Arpi or Argyrinpa, an ancient 
the capture of the Uriel in 1572. Togetiicr with some city 4 m. distant, said to have been founded by Diomed, 
other towns, it was given to England by the Prince of which surrendered to Hannibal after the battle of Cannse, 
Orange in 1585, and remaiued in our possession till 1616. and of which some faint vestiges are still extant. 
From 1809 to 1814 it belungeii to the French. Since Foggia was greatly enriched by the Suabian princes of 
1809 itsjfbrtifications have been greatly improved, and, Naples. It was sacked in 1268 by Charles of Apjou, who 
in conjfihction with the Fort of Ilammekens to the £. died there in 1286. It was nearly destroyed by the eartb- 
and those of Breskens on tiie opposite side of tiie river, 

it now completely commands the mouth of the W. « The saw u nm fortress of the 4ihclaM. Swtabnnie, 

Scheldt, or Uont, Flusliing was the birth-place of tiie m 1777, says it to ” vnuiout woUi, citadel, or gates!" 
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QUfllifl of 1731. (ilampoML 11.09.; Swinburne; Cra»en*t 
Tour in the 5. ProoiV^Nti^St Pp. 61—63.) 

FOLDVAR (an. Luuunium)^ a town of Hunga^, 
CO. Totna, on the iiimmit and declivi^ of a Wll, on the 
right bank of the Danube, 49 m. S. Buda. Pop. 8,980. 
It has a Rom. Gath, high school, and a prison; It be- 
longs, together with its lordship, to the university of 
Fobth. . ^ 

FOLIGNO (an. Fvlginium), a to^ of Central Italy. 
Papal States, deleg. Perugia, In the Val-Spoletano, and 
on the Flamlnlan Way, W m. S.E. Perugia, and 14 m. 
K. by W. Spoleto. Pop. (1833) 16,400. It is walled, but 
its raniffarts and bastions now serve only for public pro¬ 
menades. Its streets generally Intersect eacn other at 
right angles. There are few public buildings worthy of 
notice. The cathedral, commenced in the last century, is 
still unfinished: there are 8 other churches, 20 convents, 
a toa'n-liall, and a cabinet of antiquities. There are nu¬ 
merous paper-mills turned by the Topino; and the town 
has maiiutacturcB of woollen cloth, silks, parchment, and 
bleached wax, and a considerable trade in cattle^ The 
vicinity abounds with vineyards, and olive and mulberry 
plantations. This city appears to have been anciently of 
some importance * It was considerably augmented on the 
t destruction of the adjacent town of Forum Flaminiit by 
the Lombards, in 740. It was united to the see of Romo 
in 1439. iltampouii ; Cramer*» An. Italyy i. 2G8.; Bow- 
ring* a Rewirt.) ^ 

FOLKESTONFi, a bor., sea-port town, and par. of 
England, co. Kent, lathe Shepway, hund. Folkestone; 
on the Straits of Dover, G2 m. S.E. by E. London, and 7 
m. W. by S. Dover. Lat. 61° 6^N., long. I® 9'E. 
Area of par., 4,300 acres. , Pop. of do., in 1831, 4,296. 
The town is built between two precipitous chalk cliffs, 
on ground rising grqdoaby from the coast: and consists 
chiefly of 3 narrow and irregular streets, principally 
t'xt'ntidtng up the acclivities of the W. <‘1117, on the sum¬ 
mit of which is the church, in the early Gothic style, 
with a tower from the centre. There are also 3 dis¬ 
senting chapels, and a free school fur 20 poor children, 
founded in 1674. Market, Thurs., in a commodious 
m.irket-hous(h built within a recent period by the Earl 
of Kudnor. The chief employment of the inhabitants Is 
'' fishing; but this has considerably fallen off, and the 
town at present is far from being m a flourishing state. 
'I'here Is a pier-harbour, fonnt?d at an expence of up¬ 
wards of .^0,000/.; but it is so choked up with shingle, 
ns to Ije iwcuBsihle only to small coasting vessels. The 
beach is favourable for batiiing, and in summer a few 
visiters resort thither for tkut purpose. The village of 
Sandgate, 2 m. W. of it, is, however, a far more favour¬ 
ite and frequented place. Tlie .S.E. Counties' R.allway 
from the metropolis to Dover is being conducttid 
through the parish, partly by means of tunnelling and 
excavations. Tliere is a btrong modern Imttcry on the 
heights, and the line of coast is defended by 3 Martello 
towers. Folkestimc has licen a member or tlie cinque 

i )ort of Dover from a period previous to the reign of 
[Icnry 1. Average annmd corporation revenue 234/. 16s. 
Under the Municipal Reform Act it is governed by 4 
aldermen and 12 counsellors: and its limits, which ex¬ 
tended sdong the coast 2^ m. on the £. side of the town, 
and to Sandgate on the other, being at the same time 
considerably contracted in those directions and extended 
inland, so as to inuiude tlic Hamlet of Ford, on the line of 
road to ('.anterbury, and about b Foikstone. The 

Reform Act associated Foikstone with thebor.of Ilythe in 
the privilege of returning I m. to tlie H. of C. The tow'n 
has sulTered much at difTerent periods from encroach¬ 
ments of the sea. 'William Harvey, the discoverer of the 
circulation of the blood, was a native of Foikstone, having 
been bom here on the 1st of April, 1.178: the charity 
school, endowed by his nephew, was built from-a bequest 
left by him for the purpose. 

FONDI (an. FtosrfO. a town of S. Italy, k. Naples, 
prov. Terra di Lavoro, on the high road between Naples 
n and Rome, near tlie confines of the Papal States, and on 
the Appian Way, which now forms its principal street; 
11 m. N.K. Terracina, and the same N.W. Gaeta. Pop. 
6,000. All travellers agree in speaking in dispraise of 
Fondi. It is a miserable town, near a pestiferous lake 
(the an. taeut,Pundanu$)y which renders the air un¬ 
wholesome ; and its inhab. generally are in a wretched 
conditi<m, though the neighbourhood is sftmndantly fer¬ 
tile In every kind of produce. This, in fact, is the Cw- 
embut ager, anciently so fomous for its wine— 

Caeutam, at pnslo domitsm Calcno 

Ttt blbcs ttvaiB. tfoi*. 1. Od. SO. 


(See also fl. Od. 14.; and Martial, xili. Ep. 16.) But,like 
the town, the wine has sadly degenerated, and is now 
quite unworthy the encomiums lavished on its ancient 
geewths. 

Fondi Is surrounded by the remains of walls of a Cy- 
clopmn structure, particularly described by Swinburne 
0. 608.). It has a Gothic cathedral, a college, and 

*, houses of charity. It obtato^ the privileges of a 


Roman dty, a. u. c. 417. In 1222, it was burnt by the 
adherents of the Emperor Fred. II. It has several times 
sulihred from Invasions by the Turks, especially in 1534, 
when they made an unsuccessful attempt to carry ufT 
Julia Gonzaga, Countess of Fondi. {Jtampoldii Swin¬ 
burnes Cramer** Anc. JtaL, ii. 122—124.) 

FONTAINEBLEAU, a town of France, d4p. Seine- 
et-Marne, cap. arrond.* near the Seine, in tne forest 
of the same name, and on the high road between Paris 
and ]>ons, 33 m. S.S.E. the former city, and 8 tri. 
S. by B. Melun. Pop. (1836) 8,021. It is well built; 
streets wide, straight, well paved and clean ; but, except¬ 
ing the prindpal ones, they are dull. It has several good 
churches and other public buildings, two excellent cavalry 
barracks, a hospital founded Iw Anne of Austria, an asy¬ 
lum for girls established by Mad. de Montnspaii, a col- 
lege, public library with 28,000 vols., public baths, a large 
reservoir; and at its S. extremity an obelisk erected Tn 
1786. on occasion of the marriage of Louis X'VI. and 
Marie Antoinette. The town has manufactures of por¬ 
celain and other earthenware; but it owes all its cele¬ 
brity, and Indeed origin, to the palace or chateau of 
Fontainebleau, a favourite residence of the kings of 
France. The precise date of the foundation of the palace 
is uncertain. It would appear that Kobert-le-Pieux 
erected a small house of retirement on the spot towards 
the end of the 10th century; which edifice, having fiillen 
to decay, was rebuilt in the 12th century by Louis 'VII. 
Philip Augustus, Louis IX., and other sovereigns, added 
to it, and it was in particular enlarged and embellished 
by Francis I. It grew rapidly under the hands of his 
successors: Henry I'V. expended 2,440,8.10liv. on it; 
liOiiis XIII., XW., and X'V. added to and improved it; 
Napoleon is said to have spent 6,242,000 fr. on it between 
1804 and 1813 ; and it has been farther enlarg'd and em¬ 
bellished by his present majesty Louis Philijipe. It is, 
in consequence, a vast pile, with little harmony among 
its parts, being, in fact, rather a collection of palaces of 
different epochs, and in different styles of architecture, 
than a single edifice. Saracenic, Tuscan, and Greek 
orders are intermixed and interspersed with the most 
btznrre and dissimilar ornaments; yet, upon the whole, 
the building has n striking air of grandeur and majesty, 
and is a fine royal residence. Six palaces are united by 
galleries, and enclose six principal courts: — the Coure 
du Cheval-hUinc ; des Fontaines ; Ovate, or du Donjon s 
dc rOrarmeries des Princes: and des Cuisim’s. The 
largest is the Courdu Ckcval-btane, whicli forms also the 
principal entrance from the 'W., and derives its namo 
Irum an equestrian statue in plaster, erected by Catherine 
de ^edici, but no longer existing. At its upper end 
thel|J|^*i4flnharkably fine flight of stone steps, under 
which 71 passage leads to a chapel remarkable for the 
elegance of Its architecture and decorations. It was in 
this court that Napoleon bade adieu to his guard pre¬ 
viously to his departure for Elba in 1K14. The 6'our des 
Fontaines has on one side tlie suite of apartments occu¬ 
pied by Charles 'V. in 1539. The bidldings surrounding 
the Cour Ovale are the most ancient of all ; they com¬ 
prise the liall-rnom, adorned with paintings by Prima- 
ticclo, Nieulo, &c., the library, the king's and queen’s 
apartments, tlie throne, and council-halls, Ac. In one 
of these rooms the small round table is still shown on 
which Napoleon signed his act of abdication in 1814. 
The Cour de I'Orangcrie is also called tiie Cour de Diane, 
from a fine bronze statue of Diana in its centre; in the 
Galerie des Cerfs, one of the buildings surrounding it, 
Monaldesclii was assassinateil by order of Christina of 
Sweden. The Cour des Princes, the smallest of all, la 
surrounded by the .apartments occupied by Queen Chris¬ 
tina. The Cour des Cuisines is large, regular, and en¬ 
closed with buildings erected by Henri IV. The palace 
contains a groat number of ancient and modem paintings; 
It is surrounded, especially on the S. side, by fine gar¬ 
dens, ornamented with fountains and fish-ponds, and 
traversed by a canal nearly 3-4thB of a mile in length. 
The forest of Fontainebleau comprises 32,877 arpents, or 
about 34,200 acres, a part being on the opposite side of 
the Seine. Its surface is very varied, and in parts very 
picturesque. It supplies Paris with a small portion of 
Its wood-fuel, and with a considerable part of its paving 
stone: 

The ch&teau of Fontainebleau has beei the scene of 
many historical events: Philip IV., Hour IIL, and 
I^ouiB XIll. were born in it; and the first monarch died 
there. It was visited by Peter the Great; Louis XV. 
espoused the daughter of the king of Poland in this 
pmace; Pope Plus VII. was confined within its walls for 
18 months; and it is Intimately connected with the his¬ 
tory of Napoleon. It was comparatively neglected by 
Louis XVliI. and Charles X.; but Louis Philippe has 
restored 11 to even more than its ancient grandeur. In 
1837 the nuptials of the duke of Orleans were ^lebroted 
here with great pomp. {Hugo, art. Seine-eHMames 
Guide du VoyaBeur ; Encyc. des Gens du Monde). 

FONTAUABIA (properly FUenterrabia), a fortified 
frontier and sea-port town of Spain, Biscay, prov. Gui- 



FONTENAY. 

puicoa, on a small peninsula on the left bank of the Bl> 
classoa, at its mouth, 20 m. W. by S. Bayonne. Fop. 
2,035. U used to be reckoned one of the keys of Spain ; 
but its walls were levelled by the British troops in ldl3. 
On the side of the sea it is, however, defendra by Fort 
St. Elme, and on the land side covered by a lofty hill. 
It has a royal palace, now occupied by the military go¬ 
vernor and the civil superintendent, a town-htll, hospital, 
convent, andaflnejw. church dating ftom the Iflth cen¬ 
tury. On the N.E. side of the town is the harbour, 
which is shallow, and admits only barks of 40 or 60 tons* 
burden. The principal occupation of the inhab. is fish¬ 
ing. Fontarabia has sustained numerous sieges: its forti¬ 
fications were greatly augmented by the emperor Charles 
V.: under Philip IV. it received the rank and title of a 
city. The aiixilia^ British legion under General Evans 
had some severe iigliting with the Carlist forces in the 
vicinity of this town, which they took in 1837. {MHUmoj 
Mod. Tra»., ^c.) 

FONTEKAV, a town of France, dt*p. Vendde, cap. 
arrond., on tlie Vendee, at the point where it becomes 
navigable, 42m. S.E. Bourbon-Vendee. Pop. (1830) 

6,389. With the exception of some modern houses, the 
town is very ill-built; streets narrow, ill-pavcd, and 
dirty. The rhureh, with a spire 311 ft. in height,, is the 
object most worthy of notice. The town was originally 
fortified, and had a castle belonging to tlio counts of 
Poitiers, some ruins of which may still be seen. Fonto- 
nay is the seat of a sub-prefecture, a court of original 
jurisdiction, and a communal college: it has linen and 
cotton cloth factories, tanneries and breweries, and some 
trade in timber, charcoal, Bordeaux and other wines, &c. 
art. Fcndee, &c.) 

FONTKNOY, a village of Belgium, prov. llainaultj 4 
m. S.E. Tournay. Here, on the 30th of Ajiril, 174.'>, a 
battle was fought between the allied English, Hanoverian, 
and Dutch forces, under the Duke of Cumberland, .md 
the French, under Marshal Saxe, Louis XV. anti tlie 
Dauphin being also with the army. The coTitcst was ob¬ 
stinate and severe. At 'Uie time victory seemed to liave 
declared in favour of the allies ; and if the Isnglish had 
been properly supported by the Dutch, such would pro¬ 
bably have been the case. In the ond, however, the 
French were victorious. “ Les Anglais** says Voltaire, 
“ te rattirrent^ mats tls cidirent; tls quitiercnl le chant/p 
de balaille sans iumullr, sans coi^mum,ctfurent vaincus 
avee hanneui .’* {Sieclc deLouis XV., cap. 15.) 

The allies lost ahoiit7,000 men killed and wounded, and 
2,000 prisoners, on this occasion. The loss of the French 
antountcHl to nearly 6.000 men killed and wounded.* 

FORELANDS (NORTH AND SOUTH), two head¬ 
lands on the E. coast of the co. of Kcnt.^<4t;i|^ firstg^r N. 
Foreland, forms the N.E. angle of the col •"It’l^jects 
into fbe sea in the form of a bastion, and consists of 
chalky clifik ne.irly 200 ft. in height. A lighthouse of the 
first class, having a fixed light, elevated 340 ft. above the 
level of the scu, was erected on this headland in 1688, 
This lighthouse is in lat. .51*^ 22'2.V' N., long. 10 27'W. 
The S. Foreland, about 16 m. S. from the latter, consists 
of chalky rliflli. Two lighthouses, with fixed lights, have 
been erected on this headland, to warn ships coming 
from the S. of their approucli to the Goodwin Sands. 
The N. Foreland is made by act of parliament tlie S.E. 
extremity of the port of London. 

FORFAR, or ANGUS, amarit. co. on the E. coast of 
Scotland, h.'ivlng E. the German Ocean, S. the Fcith of 
Tay and the co. Perth, W. the latter, -N. Aberdeen, and 
N.E. Kincardine. It is of a quadrangular shape, and 
comprises .*>70,880 acres. It is naturally divided into lour 
districts, whereof the first and most extensive, called the 
“Braes of Angus,*’ comprises all the S. slope of the 
Grampians, from the siiintnit of the ridge till it loses 
itself in the valley of Strathmore. The mountains in 
this division are mostly roundf>d and tame, but in parts 
they exhibit bold, terrific precipices. The second divl- 
sion consists of that portion of the valley of Strathmore 
that lies in this co. between the foot of the Grampians 
and tlie Sidlaw hills {How Angus), and is for the most 
part a finely diversified, well cultivated country. The 
third division consists of a portion of the range called the 
Sidlaw hills, parallel to the Graroplaiis, and attaining to 
a height of 1,200 or 1,400 ft. Some of them are conical, 
detached, and covered with heath, while others are 
wholly cultivated. “ Duiisinnan Hill’’ is found In this 
group. The fourth and last division consists of the rich, 
low-lying, level land between the Sidlaw*hills and the 
sea and the Frith of Tay. Principal rivers N. and S. 
Esks and Isla. No where, perhaps, In Great Britain has 
agricultinre and the appearance of the country been more 
rapidly improved than in this co. The progress made in 
this respect during the last 40 years has been quite ex¬ 
traordinary. ** At the time of the last statistical account 
muclM>f the land in the parish (Oathlaw, in Strathmore, 

• The eeeount of this batUe by Voltaire, referred to above, la ea- 
tremdy Intereatlng: but aneh Isnot the caae with hia poem entitled 
Ls BoMliciit Anfemy: It ia wholly deatitate of intereat and Imagl- 
aatioDc and dsasreei the name ^ ven to it of a gassth rimh. 
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and the same Is true of the rest of the co.) wa< In a state 
of waste, the appearance of the country was Imre and 
bleak, the climate cold and damp, owing to the quantity 
of water on the land. Most of the houses were at that 
time of the rudest and meanest kind, built of unhewn 
stone, and covered with thatch ; scarcely one of mason 
work, or covered with slates. Now the farms are all laid 
out and enclosed, draining is carried to great fterfcction, 
and farm-houses and offices are neatly built and covered. 
Thriving woods and belts of plantations are rising up, 
and giving a rich and clothed appearance to the co. 
Along with all this it is gratifying to observe that the 
habits of the people are improving. There is a greater 
neatness and cleanliness in tlielr dwellings, and a greater 
share of the comfoi ts of life amongst them ; and though 
last, not least, there is evidently an increasing desire of 
information, and, generally speaking, a higher and better 
tone of moral feeling.” {New Statistical Account qf Scot¬ 
land, N*> a. 310.) The vicious practice of huldjng land 
InTWTf-rfg (see Argylb), that formerly prevailed in all 
(lie hill districts of this co., is now comparatively rare ; 
and improvements are beginning to be made, where cer¬ 
tainly they were much wanted, even In the cottages 
among the Grampians. There arc somo great estates, 
but property is, notwithstanding, a good deal sulxlivided. 
Average rent of land, in 1810, 9s. \\d. an acre. Except¬ 
ing limestone, minerals are of no importance. This co. 
has recently become the princip^ scat of the manufac¬ 
ture of coarse linens, which is carried on to a great ex¬ 
tent at Dundee, Arbroath, Forfar, Montrose, and other 
towns. Forfar contains 6 royal hors, and liG parishes, 
and returns 3 meins, to the U. of C.; Viz., 1 for the co., 

1 for the town of Dundee, and 1 for Montrose and its 

contributory boroughs. Registered doctors for the co., 
in 1838-39, 1810. In 1831, Forfar hail 19,597 inhab. 
houses; 31,730 families; and 139,606 inhab., of whom 
6.''i,093 were males, and 74,513 females. Valueil rent, 
171,240/ Scotch. Annual value of real property, in 181.5, 
361,241/. • 

Foufar, a pari, and royal hor. and par. of Scotland, 
cap. of the above co., in the Ilow of Arigus, or valley of 
Strathmore, 14 m. N. Dundee. Pop. (1831) 7,949. It 
consists principally of one long street, and of a sliortor 
one at right angles to it. ” Forfar is a bor. of consider^ 
able antiquity, and is likely to continue a thriving iilace, 
being in the centre of a well-cultivated county, and hav¬ 
ing excellent communications on all sides. The com¬ 
mand of water power is not sutficient for machinery; 
hence, though a great proportion of its inhab. an* en¬ 
gaged in weaving, it is cluefly in connection with other 
towns, and not under thcrregulation of any very exten¬ 
sive establishment upon the spot. Its chief trade is the 
weaving ot Osnaburgs .ind coarse linens. It has long 
been frimnus for the manufacture of a particular kind of 
shoes called ’ brogues,’ excellently adapted for the iiho 
of a Highland district. The streets are well built, and 
many new houses .are in jirogresK; tlie tendency of the 
manufacturer who works at liomc being to convert his 
earnings, as soon as possible, into a new feu, or the pro¬ 
perty of a ]iicco of land. These new acquirements arc 
laid out in a neat and substantial way, and bespeak the 
appearance of comfort at least, if not of wealth. Fuel is 
water-borne, and the nearest sea-port is Dundee, 14 
m. distant. There are valuable quarries here, the 
products of which are all sent round to a great dis¬ 
tance. On the whole, tiie present circumstances of this 
town seem to present every appearance of a regular and 
8tc,idy advancement in its population, trade, and agricul¬ 
tural improvement.” {Bound. Rep.) There were, in 1838, 
2,830 looms in the town, of which 2,560 were at work. Most 
of the public buildings in the town, including a new churcli 
and sjiire and county buildings, an episcopal chapel, Ac., 
have been erected within these few years: there are, also, 
several dissenting chapels. The means of education arc 
extensive and good; the town having an academy for 
languages, geography, Ac., a parish school, a mechanics* 
institute, Sunday schools, a large infant school, Ac.: hero 
also is a subscription news-room, a subscription librarjfit 
a mechanics’ reading-room, &c. Forfar is now connected 
by a railway with Arbroath. It is governed by a provost, 

2 bailies, and 16 counsellors. Corporation revenue in 
1839, 1,3.50/. Forfar unites with Montrose, Arbroath, 
Brechin, and Bervie, in sending 1 nv to the H. of 0. 
Registered pari, electors, in 1838-39, 279; municipal 
ditto, 279. 

FORI A, or FORIO, a sea-port town of the Neapolitan 
dom., on the W. shore of the island of Ischia, cap. dlstr. 
of same name. Fop. 6,000. Streets very narrow, but the 
houses are solidly built, and there are 3 good churches, 
all very much oecorated. It has a good harbour, ana 
some trade with Naples, Leghorn, Genoa, &e. In its 
vicinity there are some hot min'erol springs, used os 
baths. 

FORLI (an. Forum Livii), a town of Central Italy, 
Papal States, cap. leg. of same name, In a fertile ntoin 
between the Montone and Ronco, on the EmBlan way, 
38 m. S.E. Bologna, and 15 m. S.W. Eav«ina; lot. 
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44® 13' 26" N., long. IJJO 1' 80" B. Pop. (Ito2) 16,000. 
It 18 iurrounded by old walls; Is generally well built; 
has 4 spadoiis street!; a square, in which there are sere- 
rnl fine buildings; a cathedral; 9 other churches ; and 
numerous convents. Many of the private residenros are 
built of marble, and the streets are ornamented with 
arcades. I'he cHlhiff In the couucll>chambor of the 
town-hall was painted by Ibiphael. Forli is the seat of 
a rardiiial'leKate, and a court of primary jurisdiction de¬ 
pendent on a superior court at iiolugna. It has manufac¬ 
tures of plain silk riband and silk twist, and of oil-cloth, 
woollen fabrics, wax, nitre, and refined sulphur. It also 
trades in corn, wines, oil, hemp, and aniseed, which, as 
well as its manufactures, is considerably facilitated by a 
canal from Acquavlva. There is here a college, a public 
library, and some learned societies. Forli was founded 
anno 206 u. c. It was annexed to the see o| Home by 
Poiw Julius II. In 1797, the French made it the cap. of 
the dop. of the Rubicon. It was reunited to the Roman 
dom. in 1HI5. {Hamwtdi j Dict.Uioa. s HowriTig.) 

FORLINPOPOLi (an. Forum Pomlii)^ a town of 
Central Italy, Papal States, leg. Forli, 5 m. S.Bvthat 
town. Pop. 4,000. ? It has an ancient castle, a eathedrai, 
2 parish churches, and several convents. This and the 
other forums in ditferent parts of Italy, arc Bui>pohed by 
8igonius to have been all conveuHt or assize towns ; but 
the proximity of those on the Kmiliau Way, pariicuiarly 
of Forli and F'orllnpop^li, seems, as Mr. Foisyth has re¬ 
marked, to contradict that opinion. {Forsyth's Italy^ 
p. 460.) 

FORMOSA, f Chin. Tne-wan, or “ Terrace Bay,”) an 
island in the ('hiuese Sea, belonging partly to China, 
between lat. 22" and 25" 3(/ K., and long. 120" 30' 
and 122" K.; about 80 in. from the Chinese coast, 
flroin which iris separated by the Channel of Fo-kien, 
and 170 m. N. Luzon, the chief of the Philippine islands. 
I^on^tb, N. to S., about 2.50 m.; breadth, in its centre, 
about HU m. Area, 15,000 sq. m. ? Pop. uncertain, but 
perhaps between 2,000,r'J0 and 3,000,000. {Canton Re* 
gisier, 1833.) 

A chiUn of mountains runs through the Island in its 
entire length, forming, in general, the barrier between 
the Chinese on the w., and the independent natives of 
Ahe unexplored country on the B. side. On many of its 
summits, snow remains during most part of the sum¬ 
mer, and Humboldt has supposed that a portion of it 
reaches mi absolute elevation of upwards of 12^000 ft. it 
exhibits distinct evidence of former volcanic action in 
some extinct craters; in other parts flames, mephitic 
gases, &c. burst out of tlie e^th; and sulphur, naphtha, 
and other volcanic products m-o abundant. Some parts 
of the coast present bold headlands, but all the W. ^ore 
Is flat, and surrounded with rocks and quicksands. Its 
harbours, which wero fonncrly very good, have become 
nearly useless, except to junks of very small tonnage, 
ft'om the rapid increase of the land on the sea: so that, at 
present, Fonnosa has but one good port, that gf Ke- 
lung, at its N. extremlW. 

*' Tliat portion of Formosa which is possessed by 
the Chinese well deserves its name; the air is whole¬ 
some, and the soil very frultftil. The numerous rivulets 
from the mountains fertilise the extensive plains which 
spread below ; but tliroughout the island the water Is 
unwholesome, and, to unaccllmatod strangers, it is often 
very injurious. All the large plain of the S. resembles avast 
wefi-cultivated garden. Alipost all grains and ftruits may be 
prodimed on one part of the island or another; but rice, 
sugar, camphor, tobacco, &c. are the chief productions. 
Funnosa has long been iamiliarly known as the granary 
of the Chinese maritime provinces. If wars intervene, 
or violent storms prevent the shipment of rice to the 
coast, a scarcity immediately ensues, and extensive ^s- 
tress. with another sure result—multiplied piracies by 
the destitute Chinese. The quantity of rice exported 
from Formosa to Fuh-keen and Che-kcang Is very con¬ 
siderable, and employs more than 300 junks* Of sugar 
there annually arnve at the single port of Teen-tsin (in 
C China) upwards of 70 laden junks. The exportation of 
camphor is likewise by no means small. Much of the 
camphor in ihe Canton m^ket is supplied from For¬ 
mosa.*' {Chinese Sepository, ii. iW.) Besides the 
foregoing products, wheat, maize, millet, Icltchen vege¬ 
tables or many kinds, truffles, &c.; eoloeasia, a klncf of 
arum, the root of which is a chief article of food in the 
interior; oranges, bananas, cocoa and areca nuts, peaches, 
figs, melons, and numerous other European and Asiatic 
firults are are cultiva;^. Chestnut woods ore plentiful j 
and In the N. especially, a good deal of timber for shlp- 
buUdlngls obtained. Pepper, aloes, coflbe, a kind of neen 
tea, but dlflhrent firom the Chinese, cotton, hemp, and silk, 
ore other important articles of culture. The ox and 
boflUo ore uski for tillage and draught; horses, asses, 
sheep, goats, and hogs arc abundant. The leopard, tiger, 
wblb ftc. inhabit the island, but do not infest its culti¬ 
vated portion; pheasants, hares, and other kinds of game 
m very numerous. Gold is supposed to be found In the | 
E. part of Formosa, os it is seen in the bands of the In- 
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hab.; but tbe chief minerals are salt and sulphur, ot 
which latter a goo<l deal has been sunt to Chuta since 
1819, for the manufketure of gunpowder. 

The Chinese colonists of the island arc mostly from 
the opposite prov. of Fo-kleu, and have emignUca prin¬ 
cipally from poverty. They are a laborious and indus- 
tnous race, well-disposed towards foreigners, but very 
turbulent id respect to the home authorities, who main¬ 
tain only a very precarious sway over them,—the For¬ 
mosans naviiig frequently risen in open rebellion against 
their mother-country. The greater part of them are cul¬ 
tivators of the soil; but many of the Amoy men (ftom 
whiub district a great number of the emigrants have come) 
are merchants, fishermen, and sailors. The trade with 
China is very extensive: the chief exports to that country 
have been mentioned; tbo princiiial imports thence are 
tea, silk, and woollen, and other kinds of manufactured 
goods. Tile trade is mostly in the hands of F'o-kien 
merchants, w'ho have also advanced the chief part of the 
capital necessary for the cultivation of the soil. As many 
as 100 junks a month are estimated to leave Fo-kien fur 
the W. coast of Formosa; where, however, they are 
obliged to lie at a great distance from the shore, while 
cartb with wheels, destitute of spokes, drawn by buffaloes, 
are used to carry the cargoes to them through the water. 
Theio are no junks strictly belonging to the island; 
all the snipping is the property of the Amoy merchants. 
{Oufzluffl) 

The native inhab. of the B. of Formosa bear no re¬ 
semblance to the Chinese ; but they have apparently an 
alliance with the Malay or Polynesian tribes. "They 
are of a slender shape, olive complexion, wear long hair, 
are clad with a ))iece of cloth from the waist to the kiiei'S, 
blacken the teeth, and wear car-rings and collars. In the 
S., those who are not civilised live in cottages of bamboo 
and straw, raised on a kind of terrare 3 or 4 ft. high, built 
like an inverted funnel; and from 15 to 40 ft. in diameter. 
In these they have neither chair, table, bed, nor any 
moveable. They tattoo their skin. In the N- they clothe 
themselves with deer-skins.. . . They have no books, or 
written language; neither have they any king or common 
head, but petty cliiefs and councils of elders, and distin¬ 
guished men, much like the N. American Indians. It 
does not appear whether they have any separate priest¬ 
hood, but It is probable that there is none beyond the 
conjurers and enchanters of all savage tribes, nor any 
ancient and fixed ceremonies of divine worship, or system 
of superstition. They are represented by tbe Chinese as 
free rrom theft and deception among themselves, and just 
towards each other, but excessively revengeful when out¬ 
raged.” {ChineseRepository^ ii. 419.) The Chinese ter¬ 
ritory in Fonnosa having, for a len^hened period, been 
gradually extending, the really independent tribes have 
receded towards the E. coast; some of the others have 
berome partially civilised, settled in villages, and inter¬ 
mixed with the border Chinese. 

Formosa, together with the Pang-hoo islands, com¬ 
poses a/oo, or department, under the prov. Fo-kien, and 
immediately subject to its governor. It Is divided into 
five heenst or districts. The cap., Tac-wan, is described 
as ranking among Chinese cities of the first class in the 
variety and richness of its merchandise, and in pop. It 
stands on the W. coast, in about lat. 23" N., and long. 
120® 32' E., surrounded by a wall and ditch. Its prin¬ 
cipal streets are from 30 to 40 ft. brood, and for many 
months of the year arc covered with awnings to keep off 
the sun. On a small island opposite the city tbe Dutch, 
in IG34, built Fort Zealand, which commanded the har¬ 
bour, tbe entrance to which is now choked up. The 
Chinese garrison, in Tae-wan, amounts to about 10,000 
men ; the total armed force usually stationed in the is¬ 
land may be estimated at about double that number, all 
infisintry. The revenue derived by China from Formosa 
amountecl, in 1820, to 11,240 bushels of com, and 7,841 ox. 
of silver; the public expenditure to 482 bushels of com. 
and 5,000 os. of silver. 

The Chinese appear not to have Iteen acquainted with 
Formosa till about 1430, after which its coasts became 
the resort successively of several Chinese pirates. The 
Japanese had planted colonies in the N., and at one 
eriod tbe greater part of the island belonged to them; 
ut the Dutch, having been allowed to settle on tbe W. 
coast, gradually dislodged all their opponents. Including 
the Spanish and Portuguese (both or whom tried to gain 
a footing), and became sole masters of the island about 
1682. After the conquest of China by the Tartars, in 
1644, a Chinese chief, with an army of Chinese refogees, 
determined to conquer Formosa, and finally expelled the 
Dutch from it in 1662. In 1683, however, the new dy¬ 
nasty was overthrown by the continental Chinrae, aided 
by the Dutch ; and the authority of China has been ever 
since maintained over the island, though a^led by re¬ 
peated insurrections. {Ritter, Asien Erdkvmde, ill. 858— 
\ Klaproth i LaFerousei Outnigff'j Chinesi^epo* 
9itoTy% 

FORRES, a royal and pari, bor., town and par. of 
Scotland,CO. Moray. The townls situated on the tf. side 
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of the burn of Forres, about ^ m. R. firomtheFlndhom, 
and m. N. ft-om the loch or inlet of the sea which re> 
ceives the Flndhom, and 11 m. W. Elgin. Pop. of par. 
(1R31) 3,895, of which the town had 3,434. ** town 
consists of one principal street, with the to«,i-houso' 
in its centre, through which the great road to Inverness 

r ses, with several smaller streets branching off from 
It possesses an excellent academy, callc#Aaderson*8 
Institution (from Its founder, a private gentleman of that 
name), which, together with the salubrious climate and 
cheapness of living, Induce many families to reside here. 
.Several villas hav<> been erected in the neighbourhood of 
the town, which may be considered likely to Increase. 
Forres has no manufactures. Findhom is the sea-port 
of the bor. and of tlie surrounding district.” ^Boundary 
Report.) Itesidcs the academy, there is a good parish 
school, an elementary school, and a ladies* seminary. 
On a hill, at the W. cud of the town, are the poor remains 
of the anc'ient castle of Forres. About ^ m. N.E. from 
the town, is a remarkable granite obelisk, colled Sueno’s 
Pillar, ('onsisting of a single stone ft. above ground, 
ft. l()4n. broad, ami 1 ft. 3 in. thick. One side is rudely 
Hculpturcd. It appears to have been erected by the 
Scotch in memory of some victory over the Danes. A 
pillar was erected in memory of Lord Nelson by public 
subscription on a hill to the E. of the town. A bridge of 
4 arches over the Findhorn, near this town, was swept 
away by the great flood In that river in Aug. 1R29. Forres 
unites with Inverness, Fortrose, and Nairn in sending 1 
m. to the H. of C. Registered electors in Forres, in 
18:h)-40, 15.*^. Municipal do., 134. It is governed by a 
provost, 2 bailies, and. 14 counsellors. Corporation re¬ 
venue, .592/. 

FORT AUGUSTU.S, a fortress of Scotland, co. In¬ 
verness, the centre one of the three forts erected along 
the great glen of Scotland now tlie lino of the Caledonian 
Canal, beautifully situated at the W. extremity of Loch 
Mess, 31 m. S.W. Inverness, and 29^ m. N.E. Fort Wil¬ 
liam. Fort Augustus was built in 1730, and was so 
named in honour of the Prince of Wales, father of George 
111. It is a regular fortification, with four linstions, and 
barracks capable of containing 400 soldiers, witli nroiicr 
lodgings for the governor and uflicers. It was taken by 
the Highlanders in 1746, but abandoned after having 
been partially demolished. Here the Duke of Cumber¬ 
land establisned his camp after the battle of CuIIoden ; 
and the ruins of a turf-house which he occupied are still 
to be seen. The fort was ordered to be demolished In 
1818; and is now occupied by three or four veteran 
artillerymen. In its immediate neighbourhood is a vil. 
lage, onglnaily called Kilcummin, from its having been 
the burial-place of the ancient and powerful family of 
Cummin; but now it bs'ars the same name as the fort. Pop. 
about v-io. The village is meanly and irregularly built, 
and forms a contrast to the beautiful situation in which 
it is placed. ( Mr. Grant's Letters from the Htghlands s 
Home's Hist, of the Rebellion i Garnett’s Tour, ii. 318.; 
Forsyth’s Beauties. § Inverness.) 

FORT GEORGE, a fortress of Scotland, co. Inver¬ 
ness, 11 m. N.E. Inverness, on a low sandy peninsula 
jutting into the Moray Fritii, and forming tlic most 
B. of the three forts erected .along the great glen of 
Scotland. It Is esteetned the most complete fortifica¬ 
tion in Britain, and not being commanded by any part 
of tiie adjacent country, may bid defiance to assault. 
The work was erected so as to command the entrance 
to the Moray Frith. The ramparts on three sides rise 
almost out of the sea, the waters of which may at pleasure 
be introduced into the fosse, which skirts the fourth 
side. It has four bastions, mounted with 80 cannon ; a 
bomb-proof magazine, Ac., and accommodation for 3,000 
men. The buildings are remarkably neat, and disposed 
in handsome squares, with a fine walk round the ram- 

E rts. The fort occupies no less than 15 acres. It was 
gun to be built in 1747, under the direction of General 
Skinner, and cost upwards of 160,000/. It was partially 
used as a state prison during the late war. Though Fort 
Augustus and Fort William, the other forts on the line 
of the Caledonian canal, have been dismantled since the 
peace. Fort George is kept in good order, and has a 
governor and a garrison. {Forsyth's Beauties qf SeoU 
land, 9 Inverness; Sloddarl's Remarks on bcottand; 
Pennant's Tour.) 

FORT WILLIAM, a fortress of Scotland, co. Inver- 
nest, at the R. extremity of Loch Linnhe, and the W. 
end of the Caledonian Canal. This fort. Fort Au¬ 
gustus in the centre, and Fort George at the E. ex¬ 
tremity of the great glen in the line of this canal, were 
built at different times for inpporting the authority of 
the general government, and curbing the turbulence of 
the Highland clans. It was originally built of turf, 
by General Monck, in the time of the Common¬ 
wealth, being so large as to contain a garrison of 2,(X)0 
men. M .was called the Garrison of liiverlochy, owing 
to its situation at the mouth of the I.ovhy, a stream which 
falls into Loch Linnhe. In the reign of William and 
Haiy* it was rebuilt of stone, but on so small a scale as 
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to afford accommodation to only 800 men. It then re¬ 
ceived the name, which it has since retained, of Fort 'Wil¬ 
liam. It is of a triangular form, with two bastions. In 
the rebellion of 1715, the Highlanders made an iinsuc. 
cessftil attack on It; and in 1746 it stood a siege of five 
weeks by the adherents of Prince Charles Stuart, wim 
at the end of that time were forced to retreat. Tim 
fort was ordered to be dismantled in 1818; and is 
now tenanted by about a dozen invalids, in order to 
keep it from becoming a complete ruin. Within 
19 m. W. of the fort, and on the edge of Loch Linnhe, 
is tho town of Fort William, originally called Mary- 
burgh, and now more generally Gordonsburgh. Pop. 
about 600, who arc chiefly engaged in the herring and 
other fishery. Ben Nevis, the highest monntain in 
Britain, being 4,.^70 ft. high, is in tho inuncdlatc vicinity 
of tho fort and the town, both of them being placed at 
its base. Gordonsburgh is the only village or town in 
this district of Inverness-shire, and is m. distant 
from Fort Augustus, the village nearest to it. (For- 
syth's Beauties qf Scotland, § Inverness ; Pennant's 
Toury GameU's TourthroitehtheHigMands,\.WI7i—SOb.\ 
Home's Hist, of the Rebellion.) 

FORTH, a river of Scotland, wliWii originates in 
several mountain streams that have their sources on tlie 
K. side of Ben Lomond, in Stlrlingsiiire. Its course Is 
E., with'many sinuosities, by Aberfoylo, Stirling, and 
Alloa, till it unites with the arm aif the sen, CiUletl the 
Frith of Forth, at Alloa. Tho Tcitli, its most important 
tributary, has its sources a little marc to the N., and pur¬ 
suing a S.B. course ptist Callender and Doune, joins tho 
I'’orth a little above Stirling, bringing to it a volume of 
water but little inferior to its own. Its other most Important 
affluents are the Allan, flowing S. from Perthshire ; and 
the Devon, flowing W. from Kinross-shire. During the 
hatter partofitscoune, the Forth flows with many wind¬ 
ings UiroUgh a low, level, and very rich country : in fact, 
though tho distance from Stirling to Alloa by the road 
be only about 7 m., it Is no faiver than 23 by water. 
Steam-boats ascend to Stirling, and ships of 800 tons 
burden come up to Alloa, which may Le regarded as its 
port. 

FORTROSE, a sea-port, royal and pari. bor. of 
Scotland, co. Ross, on a gentle eminence on the N. bank* 
of the Mor.ay Frith, nearly opposite Fort George, from 
which it is 29 in. distant, 8 m. N.E. Invemcss. Tliere is 
.a regular ferry between Fort George and this bor. 
Fortrose was formerly known by the name of Chanonry, 
so called from its bmng the chanonry of Ross, whero 
the bishop resided, and t^ members of the rb^ter. 
About a niflo to the W. sAnds tho small town of Rose- 
markic; and tho two places were united by a charter 
granted by James II, in 1444, under the confmon name of 
FortroBS,now softened into Fortrose: which charter was 
ratified by James VI., in 1592. Pop. of the united 
bor. and parish, in 1838, 1,813, embracing 858 families, 
and 331 inhabited houses, lloscmarkle is a meaner 
place than Fortrose, but is reckoned the parochial 
capital, inasmuch as it is the site of the parish church. 

A nandsome Episcopal chapel, however, hits within the 
last few years been erected at Fortrose. Tho Academy 
there is the first seminary of tiie kind established in 
the N. of Scotland, and is supported by donations and 
subscriptions. The late Sir James Mackintosh received 
his elementary education here. There are two other 
schools at Fortrose, and two also at Rosemarkle. There 
are no manufactures in tho place. The salmon and 
white sea flsliery gives consiclerable employment. No 
mail or stage coach passes through thejwrlsh ; but the 
steam vessels plying in tho Il'ich call at Fortrose; and it 
is by them tliat salmon and other articles are conveyed 
thence to Aberdeen, Leltb, and Ixindon. 

The Bishop of Ross resided at Chanonry, and was 
termed "-Episcopus RosemarMensis.** This Episcopal sco 
was foundml by David 1. in the 12th century. Only a 
small part of the cathedral now remains. Some of the 
bishops of Ross were men of literary eminence, particii*^ 
larly John Maxwell, author olSacru-San^ Regum Ma-^ 
festas, who died in 1646, archbishop of Tuam fti Ireland. 
Fortrose unites with Inverness, Forres, and Nairn, in 
sending a mem. to the H. of C.; and in 1839-40 had Sb 
registered voters. {Keith's Cat. qf Scot. Bishops, Bdln. 
1824, pp. 184—204.; New Stal. Acc. ef Scot., \ Boss, 
p. 349.) 

FOSSOMBRONE (an. Fbrtim Sempronii), a town of 
Central Italy, Papal States, log. Urbino, on the Metauro. 
in a fertile district, 7 m. E.S.E. Urbino. Pop. 5,000, 
chiefly employed in the manufacture of silk, said to be 
the finest in Italy. It has an old fortress: a Anc cathe¬ 
dral, containing many good paintings and interestlug in¬ 
scriptions ; 3 other churches, 6 convents, a handsome 
one-arclicd bridge, and the ruins of an ancient theatre. 
Near this town was fought, anno 194 d. c., the giwat Hq ttl o 
between the Carthaginians under Asdrubal, the brother 
of Hannibal, and the Romans, in which the former were 
totally defeated, and their mneral killefl. Tradition has 
preserved the memory of the event in the name of a hill 
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tn the vtdntty, called Monte (TAsdrubale. Tbia victory 
may be said to have detormlnml the fate of the long- 
conteeted atruggle between the Romans and CarthMU 
tilant In favour of the former. Fossombrone was ^ 
stroyed by the Goths, and again by the Lomimrdi, but 
rebuilt by the Malatostl. That family sold It In 14^ to 
the Duke of Urbino, with wliose territories it ww after¬ 
wards transferred to the see (»f Itome. {Rampoldi i An~ 
eivnt Vnivereai HM. xvlil. 61. 8 vo. 

FOUAH, a town In the Delta of Egypt, on the E. 
h«Tiic of the Rosetta branch of the Nile, prov. Gharbieh. 
Though still a considerable village, it lost its importance 
tn the Ifith century, when the trade of which it was the 
■eat was transferred to Rosetta. Fouah Is most agreeably 
situated amidst a great number of flourishing villages 
and productive flelds. The river flows past it through 
one of the widest and most picturesque portions of its 
channels and banks. {ChampoUion, Lettres dcrites 

^ F^^GllliBsi a town of France, d4p. Ille-et-Vilaine, 
cap. arrond., on a hill near the Nan^on, 27 m. .K.E. 
Rennes. Pop. (1B3G) 8,074. It is well built, has« fine 
promenade, and is altogotlier a very agreeable town. A 
chalybeate spring attracts to it numerous visiters. 

Fougftres was a strong town in the 15th century, and 
was consklered one of the keys of Brittany till that prov. 
was united to tlip French crown. During the lust cen¬ 
tury It suifered from|{uur destructive fires, on which 
account few of its ancimit buildings exist, excepting the 
ruins of a Gothic castle, which form a very picturesque 
object. There are here large manufactures of sailcloth 
and hempen fabrics, flannels of excellent quality, hats, 
leather, dye-houses, &c. It is the seat of a sub-prefec- 
turc, a court of primary jurisdiction, and a communal 
college. {HugOturt. Jlie-et-Vilainc.) 

FilAMLlNGHAM, a town and par. of England, co. 
Suflkilk, hand. Loes, on an eminence, near one of the 
sources of the Aide, 14 m. N.P.. Ipswich. Area of par., 
4,470 acres. Pop. of ditto in IK.^ 1 , 2,445. Here is an old 
church, with a tower 9G ft. high; a free school, and se¬ 
veral sets of alm^ilioiiSRs. Here, also, are the ruins of a 
magnificent castle, which was a place of importance in 
the Saxon times, and to which the Princess Mary re- 
iftpaired during the attempt made by the partisans of Lady 
Jane Grey to place the fatter on the throne. 

FRANCA VILLA, a town of S. Italy, k. of Naples, 
prov. Otranto, cap. distr., on a hill, in a fertile but 
unhealthy territory, 23A m. W.S^W. Brindisi, and 17 
m. B.N.E. Taranto. Fop. ll,IHn. “It is large and 
regularly built; the streete wide and straight; the 
houses showy, though in aSieavy style of architecture. 
Since the year 1734, when a considerable part of the 
town was thrown down by an earthquake, the dwellings 
have not been raised more than one story above tiie 
ground fUmr. The main street would be thought hand¬ 
some even in a capital city. Tliu avenues to the gates 
are well planted, and oirord a pleiusant shade. The 
.college is a larm edifice, with many handsome halls 
‘and galleries. The principal par. enurch is gay and 
well lighted; but so stuccoed, festooned, and flowery, 
that the whole decoration is a inero chaos.'* {Swinburne, 
4. 214.) There are 2 hospitals, a charitable asylum, u 
numt-de-piiti, and several convents ; with manufacturGS 
of woollen stuM, cotton stockings, earthenware, and a 
kind of snuff similar to that made in Sfiaiu. Franc«p 
vlUa was founded lu the 14th century, and owes its naiilte 
to an exemption from taxation for 10 years, granted to 
all persons who settled in it. {Swinbume*$ Travels in 
the Two Sicitiee, vol. i.; Hampokli.) 

FRANCE (KINGDOM OF), one of the 
richest, most important, and powerful of the 
states of Europe, in the W. part of which it is 
advantageously situated, between lat. 42° 20'and 
51° S' N., and Iona. 4° SCV W. and 8° Wf E.; 
Jiaving N. W. and N. the English Channel (Xa 
Manew), the Straits of Dover (Vos tie Calais), 
and the North Sea; N. £. Belgium, Dutch 
Luxemburg, and the Rhenish provs. of Prussia 
and Bavaria; £. the territories of Baden, 
Switxerland, find the Sardinian States; S. the 
Meditarranean and Spain; and W. the Bav of 
Biscay and the Atlantic. Except on its N. E. 
Ikontier, its actual are identical with its natural 
boundaries; being on the £. the Rhine from tlie 
Influx of the Lauter to Basle, the Jura mountains, 
and the Alps to the Mediterranean; the latter 
and the Pyrenees on the S. ; and N.W. and 
W. the English Channel and the ocean. The. 
shape of France is somewhat hexagonal. Its 
grea^t length N.W. to S. £. (from the ex¬ 
tremity of the dflp. Finisterre to the peninsula 
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r of Antibes) is G64 m.; its greatest breadth (a 
line crossing the former nearly at right angles) 
is 620 m. Length,N. to S., Dunkirk to i’erpigiian, 
nearly 600 m.; greatest breadth £. to W. (a line 
passing from near^Lauterburg to Brest, through 
Paris) abput the same; least breadth £. to W. 
about its centre 335 m. Inclusive of Corsica, 
which, though belonging naturally to Italy, 
forms a dcp. of France, the total area is esti¬ 
mated, in the ollicial tables published by the 
French government, at 52,768,618 hectares, or 
203,736 sq. m. The pop., which in 1801 w'as 
27,349,000, had increased in 1821 to 30,461,875, 
in 1831 to 32,569,223, and in 1836 to 33,540,910, 
of whom 16,460,70|. were males, and 17,080,209 
females. {^French OJRcial Tahtess St, Fargeau, 
Aper^u Statistiq-iie tie la France.) 

Physical Geography. Position, Frontiers, Coasts, and 
Islands. — France Is indebted nut only tn her large po¬ 
pulation, and the active spirit of her people, but in a 
great measure to her admirable geographical positluiv, 
for her commanding influence In European affairs. Un¬ 
like any of the other states of Central Europe, she has the 
command of three seas, including those which wash both 
the N. and the 8. shores of that continent. Her entire 
line of frontier, by sea and land, is estimated at about 
2,840 m. {AperpiStatist, p. 19.) Of this extent, 1,35.5 in. 
are on the land side ; ana being for upwards of 900 rn. of 
that distance enclosed by strong and well-marked natu. 
ral barriers, the country is in so far well secured and 
easy to defend against foreign aggression. Of the 1,4H5 
m. of sea-coast, almut 3G0 m. arc on the Mediterranean, 
565 on the AtLintic, and .560 on the English Channel and 
North Sea. The N.W. coast presents the two consider¬ 
able peninsulas of Brittany and ('otentin, tlie bay of 8 t. 
Malo between them, the lestuarieB of the Seine, and 
the liiVheurH of Murlaix, Cherbourg, Havre, Boulogne, 
Calais, Dunkirk, &c. From Dunkirk to C.'ilais the 
shore is bordered by sandy downs. From the latter 
point to the mouth of the Seine, the coast is chiefly cha- 
rai'terised by chalk and marl clilfii; farther W., granitic 
clifKi alternate with low shelving shores. 1 'here is sehloin 
deciJ water near the shore on this tx>ast; the bay of 
Caa(»lc near Avranches, fur instance, is in a great 
measure left dry at ebb-tide, and passengers at such 
times go from the mainland to Mont St. Michel, across 
the sands, in carylages. The W. part of this coast 
is beset with rocks; these are especially numerous be¬ 
tween the mouths of the Seine and the Vire. Good 
harbours are few, and navigation is rendered danger¬ 
ous by violent tides, the force of which Is attested by 
numerous salt marshes along the shore, produced by 
irruptions of the sea. The w . coast, formed in part by 
the peninsula of Brittany, is at first elevated, bold, and 
rocky, but as it proceeds S. it gradually declines, and 
from the mouth of the Gironde t(f the foot of the Py¬ 
renees, it presents an unbroken line of sandy downs in¬ 
terspersed with^ malrshes Besides the Gironde, the 
Loire disembogues on this coast, which is farther in¬ 
dented by numerous bays. The S. coast, except in its 
E. part, is generally low, sandy, and bordered, whore it 
surrounds the Gulph of I^yons, by numerous lagofuis; 
and its harbours are in general neither well sheltered nor 
easy of access, though this is by no means the case with 
Toulon and one or two more. Exclusive of ^hose at the 
mouth of the Rhone, the islands round France, and be¬ 
longing to her, are of comparatively little importance: 
they lie mostly along the W. coast: Oleron, U£, Yeu, 
Noirmoulicrs, Bolle-ile, and Ouessant (Ushatit) being 
the chief. Tho^e in the Mediterranean are the isles of 
Hieres, Uatoneau, Pomegue, &c., near Marseilles ; and 
the only ones in the Channel arc Brehat, and a few 
rocky groups in the bay of St. Malo, of which that of 
Cbausey is the principal. Guernsey, Jersey, Alderney, 
&c. belong to England, and are the only remains of the 
extensive dominions the English sovereigns once pos¬ 
sessed In France. {Hugo, France Pittoresque j Diet. 
Gdogr. i Apergu Statist., ^c.) 

Mountains, ^c. — According to Bruguidre {Oroeraphie 
de FEurope), these belong wholly to the Alpine and 
Pyrenean systems, the line of separation between which 
is the valley traversed by the canal of Languedoc. The 
ramifications of the Alpine system in France are therefore 
far more extensive than those of the Pyrenean; they 
comprise the mountain ranges throughout the country, 
except in tho S.W. The principal mountain chain, or 
great watershed of France, intersecls the country under 
the names of the Faucilles, plateau of lauigres, Cdte 
d*Or,Cevennes,&c., in a general direction N.E. to S.W.; 
but running much nearer to the S.B. than tM N.W. 
extremity or the kingdom, which is thereby divided into 
I two very unequal parts. On the N. and w. sides of this 
chain several considerable branches are given off, aa 
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the Vosges, Moselle, and Argonne ranges, the plateau 
d'Orleans, and Morvan mbuntairis, which stretch to the 
extremities or Nonnandy and Brittany, Ac. These ranges 
separate the principal river basins, those of the Rhine, 
Moselle, Meuse, Seme, and Loire, from each other ; the 
basin of the Rhone is on the S.E. side of the Cevennes, 
enclosed between them and the Alps. Cgnnected by 
ramifications with the Cevennes, there is a group of 
mountains of volcanic origin scattered over Puy de D6me, 
Caiital, and some mljacout deps. in the centre and S. of 
France. This group, which Balbi and other gcogra- 
pliers regard as a separate system, under the title 
of GtiUft-Franciqw, separates the basin of the Loire 
from that of the Garonne. The highest points of this 
group have a somewhat greater elevation than those of 
the Faucilles and Cevennes chain. The Pic«dc-Sancy 
(M. Dorc) is estimated to be 6,223 ft. in height, and 
the Plomb'de-Caiital, 6,t)9A ft.*; while Mczeiic, the 
loftiest of the Cevennes, u only A,918 ft. high; liC lle- 
culet (Jura), .\633 ft., and the Ballon de Sulz (Vosges), 
4 688 ft. The Pyrenees send off numerous lateral branches 
tlirouffh the S. E. d(n>s.; their loftiest summit within the 
Frendi territory is M. Perdu, 10,894 ft. in height. But 
the culminating point in France belongs to the Alps, and 
is prubablyc- M. Olan, 4,214 metres {Hugo), or 13,82.1 ft. 
high ; next to which is the Pic-des-Ecrins, 13,468 ft. in 
elevation. 

Rivers. — Leaving out of view the Rhine, which can 
scarcely be called a French river, since it merely runs for 
about loom, along a portion of its E. frontier, France 
misscsscs no river to rank with the Wolga or the Danube. 
The principal are the Loire, Rhone, Garonne, Seine, 
Meuse, and Moselle. Except the Rhone, which has for the 
most part a southerly course, aJl the above-named run in 
a N. or W. direction. The Loire, which is the largest, and 
traverses the centre of the kingdom, rises in tiie moun¬ 
tains of the Vlvarais (Ardeche), near Mezenc. It runs 
generally N.W. as far as Orleans, and tlicucc mostly 
W.S.W., with a somewhat tortuous course to its mouth 
ill the Atlantic. The length of its entire course is about 
620 m., of which about .110 m. are navigable. It receives 
from the N. the Arroux, the Maine (formed by the May- 
cunc and Sartlic), and the Eudre; and from the S. the 
Ailler, Cher, Indre, Vienne, Sevre-Nantaise, Ac. Nc- 
vers, Orleans, Blois, Tours, Saimiur, and Nantes arc 
situated upon its banks. The Rhone rises in Switzer¬ 
land. beyond the Simplon, and after traversing the Lake 
of Geneva, and forcitijir for itself a passage through the 
Alps, not far from C^hambery, enters France S. of tlie 
Jnra range, forming the entire S. and almost all tiie W. 
Iwuiiulary of the dcp. of Ain. From Lyops, where it receives 
the Saoiie, the direction of the Uhuue is nearly due S. to 
Arles, whore its d»lta commences i and it falls into the 
Meditei nmean 1>> a double set of mouths, after a course 
of 530 m. within the French dom., more than 310 of 
which are navigable. Its principal affluent is the SuCnc, 
which inns through Franche-Comt^ and Burgundy, with 
an entire course of about 21.’) m., of which about 165 
are navigable. Besides the .Sadne, the Uhnno receives 
from the N. the Ain ^ it is joined from the E. by the 
Isdre, Drome, and Durance, lamuus for Its rapidity; and 
from the W. it receives the Erieux, Ardeche, Gardon, &c. 
Lyons, Valence, Monteliinart, Avignon, Tarascon, and 
Arles are the chief cities and towns on the Rhone: upon 
the Sadne (which river is augmented by the Doubs), 
Gray, (Mialons-sur-Sadne. and Macon are situati'd. The 
CJarunne rises in the Spanish Pyrenees, near M. Mala- 
detta, and runs at first N.E. as for as Thiniloiise, but 
thence onward its course is generally N.W. to its mouth, 
(or rather the mouth of its icstuary, which bears the 
name of the Gironde,) in the Bay of Biscay, about 66 m. 
N.N.W Bordeaux, and 120 m. S.S.E. the mouth of the 
Loire. The entire length of its course, including the 
Gironde, U estimated at about 360 nv,, nearly 294 of 
which are navigable. It receives some considerable tri¬ 
butaries; as the Tarn, which is navigable for a dis¬ 
tance of 90 m.: the Lot, navigable for liK) m.; and the 
Dordogne, navigable for 120 m. from the E., and from 
the S. in the earnej^art of its course; the Save, Gimone, 
Gers, Baise, Ac. Thoiilouse, A gen, and Bordeaux are 
situated on the Garonne. The Seine rises in Burmindy, 
about 18 m. N.W. Dijon: its general course is N.W., 
but it is exceedingly tortuous, and though in a direct line 
its course is no more than about 2.10 m., from its mouth 
in the British Channel, the windings of the river make 
Its total length as much as 600 m. It enters the channel 
by a wide and capacious mouth, on the N. side of which 
U the town of Havre *, its sestuary, and the lower 
port of its course, is subject to the phenomenon of the 
hare, which sometimes occasions considerable damage. 
(See Amazon, Solway Frith, &c-) The principal 
affluent of the Seine is the Marne; besides which. It 
receive^from the £. the Aube and Oise; and from the 8. 

• According to BruKuUre {On^pkie de rEurape), The Fneg/e. 
dee Ocfu dii Monde rI*m th«Plonib.de-Cnit»f an cleestton ad 
6,S38 fL, and makes the Flc-de-Saaej 6,187 ft., and Mesene 
4,8X0 ft. high. 


and W. the Yonne, Juine, Eure, Rillc, &c. Pdris, Cha> 
tiilon, Troyes, Meiuii, St. Denis, St. Germains, Andely 
Elbeuf, Rouen, Hoiifleur, and Havre are situated upon 
its banks. The Marne, which runs citiefly tliroiigh 
Champagne, has a navigable course of 216 m.: it receives 
the Blais, Ornaln, Ourcq, Ac.; Chalons-sur-Marne 
Bpernay, Chateau. Thierry, and Meaux are seated on it. 
Both the Meuse and the Moselle run N. to join tiie 
Rhine beyond the French dom.: the former has a navi- 
'gable course of 162 m., and the latter one of about 73 m. 
within France. These rivers, however, as well as those 
of the Escant (Scheldt), Lys, Sambre, and others, belong 
more properly to Belgium than to Franco. The Cha- 
rente, the basin of which lies between those of the Loire 
and the Dordogne, has a navigable length of about 120 
111. ; and the Adour, which traverses the deps. of the Py¬ 
renees and Landes, has a great number of tributariei^ 
liicludihg the Midouze, Pau, Oleron, Ac., and a course 
generally W., which is navigable for 77 m. The other 
rivers worthy of any notice, as the Somme, Ornc, Alsne, 
Meurthc, Ranee, vilaine, Ariegc, IJerault, Var, Ac., 
are referred to under the deps. to which they give their 
name, or in which their course is chiefly sitiiatca. {Hugo ^ 
Apercu Statist, j Diet. Gvog.; Official Tubas.) 

Lakes, Marshes, ^c. — OI the former there are remark. 
ably few, and those quit<> insignificant in point of size. 
The largest is tliat of Grand Lieu, in the dep. JL^dre 
Inferieure; but it is only 6 m. dfeross. There arc a few 
small lakes amongst tlic Jura ranges, and others occupy 
extinct craters in the volcanic district. In Ain and I .oire- 
et-Cher marsiies are numerous. The extensive lagunes 
on the S. and S.W. coasts and elsewhere have been 
already alluded to: they are too shallow to be used 
otherwise tlian for fishing and salt-works. 

Geology, Soil, and Miuerals. —Geologically, the whole 
of France may be considered as one extensive basin, the 
circumference and centre of which consist of prinfltlve 
formations, the intermediate juiarc being filled with 
those of a secondary and tertia^ kind. Primitive rocks 
abound most in the Aljis, the Pyrenees, the peninsula 
Dl Brittany, and the mountains of the so-called Galio- 
Francique system in tlie centre of France. 1'hcy are, 
however, met with in a part of Maine and Normandy, 
in Vendee, in Ardennes, wliere they are conterminodf 
with a chain of primitive rocks whicn extend into N.W. 
Germany, in the Vosges, in Dauphiny OsOre), and on 
tlie S. coast E. of Marseilles. The most widely dif- 
tiised primary rocks arc granite, gneiss, micaceous and 
argillaceous schists, and primitive limestone. In Ven¬ 
dee, to the foregoing majgbe added a great nuinlier of 
others, iiuiudiug porphyry, diorito, eclogltc, and ser¬ 
pentines; and In the Dauphiny Alps and tlie Pyrenees 
the rocks are said to present a still greater diversity. 
In the latter mountains calcareous rocks are very abun¬ 
dant ; and some of a transition kind contain a great num- 
tier of organic remains, even at an elevation of 1,600 
tolses, or 10,230 ft.! {Diet. G6ogr.) Argillaceous schist, 
also containing numerous organic remains, is prevalent 
tliroughout a part of Brittany; granitic rocks predo¬ 
minate at the extremity of that peninsula. Porphyry 
of various kinds, some of which exhibit great beauty, is 
the prevailing rock in the Vosges mountains. In the 
central gronp of Limousin, Auvergne, Ac., gneiss, gra¬ 
nites, and miraccous schists arc abundant, but differ 
matly in their characters from those of the surround¬ 
ing mountain chains. The Puy dc Dome and some 
other adjacent mountains have a base of Irachite, and 
in the Vivarais (Ardeche), especially, groups of gigantic 
basaltic columns are frequently met with in some places 
alternating with calcareous strata containing Iresh water 
shells. These rocks, together with the traces of extinct 
craters, the existence of lava streams, and other volcanic 
products, clearly point to a time of volcanic activity In 
this region, which has probably had place at no very 
remote period in the history of our planet. It may here 
bo mentioned that traces of volcanic action have also 
been met with on the banks of the Rhine, in the Vosgfmm 
and in the di p. Var. ^ 

The interval between the primitive formations of the 
centre and circumference or France is almost entirely 
occupied by secondary formations. These are nearly 
every where calcareous or marly, generally compact, and 
often contain a vast number of shells, Inadrepores, and 
other organic remains. They compose many long hill- 
ranges, of no great height, but frequently steep and bare, 
or covered only by a thin vegetable soil. Ail Lorraine, 
and a great part oi‘ Franche-Comte and Burgundy* con¬ 
sist of these formations. It is on this kind of land that 
the growths yielding the finest Burgundy wines itre raised 
in the C 6 tc d'Or. The secondary formations extend 
through Dauphiny, and on the left bank of the Rhone os 
far as the Mediterranean, through Languedoc with the 
Cevennes quite to the Pyrenees; and surrounding toe 
Paris basin, they reach the sea both on the M. and W. 
coast. 

The tertiary deposits of France are highly interesting: 
they are mostly calcareous, emdosing great quantities of 
S 1 
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■hellf and the remaini of foseil mammalia of lam size. 
The moft remarkable of the tertiary formations is what 
it called the Paris Datiii," which occupies a somewhat 
clrcidar area nearly bounded by a line passing through 
Blolt. Orleans, Montergis, Provins, Ifinernay, Laon. 
Beauvais, Pontoise, and Chartres. A stiinargcr tertiary 
district is found at the foot of tlie Pyrenees, including 
almost all the valleys of the Adour and Garonne, the 
dipt. Landes, Glroniie, &e. There are otliers in tlie val¬ 
leys of the Loire, Khine, Allicr, Ac. The most extensive 
alluvial district is that around the mouth of the llhune. 

The soil of France is, speaking generally, very su¬ 
perior. No doubt she has large tracts of mountainous, 
ncathy, and unproductive land ; but her productive soil 
bears, notwlthstantling, a larger proportion to the entire 
extent of the country than in most other European 
states. According to the official returnh, the total sur¬ 
face of France, Including Corsica, was, in 1837, distri¬ 
buted as follows : — 



The greatest extent of mountainous surface is found 
in the deps. of the Alps and Pyrenees, and those of 
Aridge, Cdte d’Or, Drome, Doubs, Haute I^oire, and 
Haute Marne; heatti land prevails most in Passes 
Alpes, Landes, Gironde, Finisterre, and Herault; cal¬ 
careous chiefly in Oise, Hasses Allies, Dordogne, Marne, 
and Vienne: sandy soils in ('her, Ilaute Loire, Loiret, 
and Puy de D 6 me; and rich lands in Gers. Aisne, Kuro- 
et-Libirc, Eure, Marne, Nord, Tarn, and Yonne. France 


has considerable mineral wealth. 1 'he metal most abun¬ 


dant is Iron; in 1837 it i^s obtained in G1 of the KG deps. 
Those in which it is most plentifully produced, are 
Haute-Marne, Ilaute Saone, Nidvre, Cdte d’Or, Dor- 


dogne.Ome, Meuse, Moselle, Ardennes, Isdre.Cher, Aude, 
Pyrdndcs Orlentales, Aridgc, and Haute Vienne. Two 
fluid mines were formerly wrousiht, one In the dcp. Has 
Ilhin, and the other in IsOre, but both have long been 
abandoned. There arc also two silver mines, one in 


each of the above deps., but only that of Allemonte 
(Isdre) is at present wrought. Silver is, however, fre- 
fiuently found in the load mines, which are chiefly 
abund^t in Finisterre, and^the llhcntsh, Alpine, and 
some of the S. deps. Copper, mercury, zinc, tin, 
antimony, and mang.mcse, boih in large quantities, 
arsenic, bismuth, cobalt, chrome, &c., are met with ; 


and amongst the rarer metals molybdenum and tung¬ 
sten, titanium in Haute Vienne, and uranium near 
Autun. Coal is very widely diffiisod. The prlneipal 
coal-fleldis in the dcp. du Nord, where ft forms part of 
a coal-district 5U leagues in length by ^2 broad, extending 


into llhenish Prussia. Others exist in tlie deps. on tlie 
Upper Loire, in Aveyron, Ac .; coal mines are particu¬ 
larly numerous around St. Etienne. The salt beds dis¬ 
covered about 20 years since in Lorraine, are supposed 
to extend bcncatn a surface of 30 square leagues, and 
will fully supply Franco for ages. Turf in the N., 
asphaltum in the K. and elsewhere, naphtha and sul* 
phur in the S., vitriol, alum, nitre, plaster of Parli, 
porcelain and other clays, graphite, asbestos, jet, and 
some gems, lithographic, mill, and building stone, excel¬ 
lent marble, slate, granite, &c., arc amongst the valuable 
mineral products. Mining industry will be treated of 
hereafter. 


There are no fewer than 700 (or, according to Hugo, 


upwards of 1 , 000 ) mineral springs, of a medicinal cha¬ 
racter, though only about 90 of these are freouented by 
visiters, of whom there are perhaps in all about 40,000 
yearly. The principal are the w'arm sulphureous 
^aprliigs of Har^ges, Cauterets, Hagn^res-de-Bigorre, and 
de Luchon, in the Pyrenees; the saline springs of Aix, 
the chalybeates of Bourbon I’Archambault (Vosges), 
and Flombldres«the cold springs of Enghicn, &e. 

The climate of France is nut excelled by that of any 
other part of fkirope. The air is generally pure, and 
the winters miffi; though the differences of latitude, 
elevation, soil, exposure, Ac. occasion, in this respiict, very 
material dlflbrences. Generally, P'rance may be divided 
ioto ‘4 r^ions. The Ist, or most S. — the region of the 
oUve—is bounded N. and W. by a line liaising di^o- 
nally tram Bagnbres-de-Luchon in the Pyrenees, to Die 
In Dr 6 mc. The 2 d, or region through which the culti¬ 
vation of maize extendi, stretches as far N. as a line 
drawn flrom the mouth of the'Gironde to the N. ex¬ 
tremity of Alsace. The 3d region, which terminates to¬ 
gether with the culture of the vine, has, for Its N. limit, 
a line extending from the mouth of the Loire to Me- 
■ihres In Ardennes. The 4tb, or N. zone, comprlsez the 
rest of the country. The mean annual temperature of 
diffiBient parts of France has baen estimated as follows. 


by Humboldt; at Toulon 62<^ (Fahr.); at Marsoilles 
59*50, at Bordeaux 56°, at Nantes 65*20, at Paris 51 * 20 , 
and at Dunkirk 50*5O. More rain appears to fall during 
the year on the S.E. than on the N.^. side of the great 
watershed, tlu average being, in Isdro 32 inches, in 
Haut Rhin from 28 to 32 in., at Lyons 29 in., and at 
Montpelier ,28 in.; while at Parla the fall is only 19 in., 
in Orne 20 in , and in Illu-et-Vllalne 21 in. But not¬ 
withstanding this result, the sky is generally bright, 
and the atmosphere clear in the S.E., and there are at 
least onc-third fewer rainy days than in the N.W., 
where the atmosphere is almost constantly charged 
with moisture brought by the W. winds wnich com¬ 
monly prevail, and the weatlier Is more or less cold 
for half the year. The centre of the country enjoys a 
happy medium of temperature and climate; in the S. the 
snnmiers are long, dry, and hot. 'I'he departments around 
the Giilph ol l.yons are subject to a violent N. wind called, 
in Provencal, the bise, the ctretwt of ancient writers. 
According to Mr. Inglis, “ this wind is the curse of all 
these provs., and it is scarcely possible, in travelling 
throiigli this country, to meet wltli a greater misfortune 
than a bise wind, especially if the word ‘meet’ be in¬ 
terpreted literally. ... Its effect upon the frame is singu¬ 
larly disagreeable; it parches the moutli and throat, 
crofites a feeling of sulKication, and seems to dry up the 
whole juices of the* body.” (Inglis's Switxerlandt 
p. 108.; Apertfu Statistique. Ac ) 

The vegetable products of France are said by lingo to 
comprise upwards of 830 genera^ and fl,000 species. All 
these, however, are not indigenou.s, and ipany new plants 
have been introduced within the last two centuries. I'lic 
most richly wooded parts are the mountainous districts, 

5 >articularly the Vosges, the plateaux of Langres and 
[Irlcans, the Covennes, and the mountains of Auvergne 
and Limousin. The Alps and Pyrenees, Provence, the S. 
part of Languedoc, and the W. of France, are but iu- 
dilferontiy wooiled. ’J’lie princi]i il forest trees are the 
oak, elm, beeih, maple, nsli, walnut, chestnut, birch, 
poplar, larch, ])iiie, fir, l>o\, cornel, &c In the Vosges 
and Jura mountains, Brittany, and the Landes., there are 
extensive forests of iir ; the ehestnnt woods are very fine 
in Haute Loire. The olive, orange, lemon, pistachio, 
and carob grow wild in the S., but there only ; and the 
firuits of all are inferior to those of warmer climates. The 
caper {Capvaris .spttiosa), diffused over Provence, fur¬ 
nishes a well-known article of export. C'lierrics, apples, 
and several other fruits grow w'lUl: apples and pears are 
largely cultivated in the N. depaitments, aad prunes in 
tlie centre of France* The culture of these and other 
fniils will be .adverted to in a subsequent section. 

Mr. Inglis, who travelled through many countries of 
Kiiro))e on Joot. has the following remarks on the 
scenery »>f I'’r.uice: — “ All panegyric upon tlu* loveliness 
asd l.anghing fertility of I'miicc is rhodoinoui.'uie. There 
is more of the beiuitiful and the picturesque in many a 
single county of England, or even of Scotland, than in 
all the scattered beauties of Fr.mce, were they c«in- 
centrated within a ring-fonre; excepting always the 
Pyrenees, which 1 cannot help looking upon as a kind of 
separate territory — the mere boundary between Franco 
and Spain ; but at all events the Pyrenees must be cx- 
cepteci. 1 have travelled through almost every part of 
France; and truly, I h.ave found its beauties thinly 
sown. If the banks of some of its rivers be excepted — 
the Seine, the Loire, the Rhone, and the Garonne,— 
some parts of Normandy, and the departments of the 
Pyrenees, France is an unromantic, uninteresting, un¬ 
lovely land. And even in these favoured parts, such as 
the vaunted Orldannois, where shall we And the green 
meadows that lie along the banks of our Thames, or 
Avon, or Severn ; or upon which of them shall we pause 
to admire those romantic views—that channing variety 
of rock, wood, and mountain — till'd characterise the 
banks of the Tamar, the Wyc, the Derwent, the Swale, 
the Wharff, or the Dove ? These are nowhere to be 

found. 1 pity tlie man wlio crosses France in any 

direction. Thousands know how etsnuyant is the jour¬ 
ney from Calais to Paris; but they who never travel 
farther, suppose that lovely France, panegyrised by so 
many, lies beyond. No such thing. Let them con¬ 
tinue their journey by whichever road they please, and 
they will find but little Improvement. * • • ChAteaux 
also we have in those provinces (those of the S.), 
but oh I how different irom the chiteaux of which 
we read in the romance writers, and which never 
existed but in their imaginations I The ch&teaux 
are for the most part boxes upon a large scale; 
staring houses with wings, and a parapet wall in 
front, covered with vases of flowers. In short, we 
find Hie whole a delusion; and our minds revert to 
the green acclivities of our own hills, our oak forests, 
our lakes and rivers, and the beauty and fertilRy. that, 
along with the picturesque, mingle fn an Engllfei land¬ 
scape.” But if the Indlscrimlnating panegyrists of 
France have gone too far on the one hand, we suspect 
that Mr. Inglit has as much overshot the mark on tho 
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other. Mr. Maclaren, than whom there can be no better sometlmei found, though rarely. Thewildboar,roe- 
authority, lays that from Chiloni-sur-Mame to Avignon buck, and fox, abound In all wrll-wooded parti. The 
the Rhone flows through one of the most beautiful, pie- red and &llow deer, formerly so plentiful in the royal 
turesque, and delightful regions in the world. And parks, have become rare; hares and rabbits are ex- 
there are many other districts in France the scenery of tremely abundant. Several kinds of squirrels, the 
which will boar a comparison with that of any other polecat, weasel, otter, marten, hedgehog, and the other 
countiy. • small wild animals, common throughout Europe, are as 

Animals _The bear, wolf, and wild boar are the only numerous in France as elsewhere; in addition to which, 

formidable wild animals now inhabiting Franco, and the the desman (mus mo8chiferus)t an aquatic quadruped, 
numbers of these have been greatly thinned by the in- inhabits the neighbourhood of Tarbes, as some beavers 
crease of pop. and of civilisation. Tnc black bear (Ursus do the islands at the mouth of the Rhone. Seals, dol- 
Pffrenatcus) is conflued to the higher ranges of the A1|js phins, and sometimes whales, are met with around the 
and Pyrenees, where the isard, chamois, and wild goat coasts. 

are also found. Notwithstanding an active war of exter- Birds are very numerous. They include two kinds of 
mination carried on against the wolves, those animals eagles and a species of vulture. Several birds not olse- 
are still very numerous in some departments, as in where met with are found on the shores of the Medl- 
M<irbihan, Sarthc, Vendee, Landes, and the central terranean. as the flamingo, roller, wasp-eater, beccofica, 
mountainous departments. In the Cevonnei, the lynx is ortolan, &c. Bustards, large and small, inhabit the 

Taulb showing the Departments into which France is at present divided, their Population in 183G, their Sub¬ 
divisions, the Deputies and Electors in each, and the ndmbcr of Propertitss into which they were divided in 
1836. 


I>cpaitments. 


1 Ain - 
X Aiane 
Allier 

4 Alpei (IlRueB) • 

I Alpes (Uauuit) 

6 Anieche* 

7 ArdenTicB 

8 Allege 

9 AuIm* > 

]0 Auile 
11 Avevion 

IX Kourheb-du-Rhone 

13 CalvAdos 

14 f'antiil 
I.'} Chareiite 

Id (Jliaruiitc Infaru'uc 

17 (*hiT 

IH I'orrSze 
19 Corse 

50 CAte dDr 

51 Ciiesdu-Nord 
SX <Jn>u*e 

53 Dordogne 

54 Doutr 
Sb DrAnie 
SO Eure - 

57 Eure-et-I-oire - 

58 FiniNterri^ 

59 Gard 

30 Garonne (Haute) 

31 Gm • 

3X ^Tironde 
.'’•.’i HerauU 

3t ll]e-Lt-VUalnu 
3,5 Indre - 

5(i Indre et-Loire 
37 liAre . 

.38 Jura - 

39 i^anduH 

40 Luiru-et-Clior - 

41 Loire - 

4S Loire (Haute) - 

43 Luire-lnfcrieurc 

44 Lolret 

45 - 

46 Lot-et-Qaronne 

47 Loaere 

48 Maine et-Lidrs 

49 Mauche 

50 Marne 

51 Marne (Haute) 

55 Majrenne 

53 Menrthe 

54 Meuae 

55 Morblhan 
Afi Moselle 

57 NlAvre 

58 Nord - 

59 OUe ■ 

60 Ome • 

61 Paa.de-Calali - 
6S Puj.de .DAme • 

63 l^rAntfHiBawMs) 

64 lijr4i^ (Haatw) 

65 Pyr4n6et4)tieniaicB 

66 Rhin (Has) - 

67 RhIn (Uaut) • 

68 RhAne 

69 HaAne (Haul) - 

70 SaAne et'LoIre 

71 Karthe 
7S Seine - 

73 Seine-et.Mame 

74 Seine^t-Ome - 

75 8eine.ln6^eiire 

76 Mvres (Deux) - 

77 Somme 

78 Ttam - 

79 Tam.et4>aroiuift 
M Var - 

gl Vaneluw 

85 Vendte 

83 Vienne 

84 l^lemie (Haute) 

86 yomw 



Area in Population 
Hectaieiu In 1836. 


A9S,G74 

788/»30 

723,981 

682,643 

553,264 

538,988 

517,385 

454,808 

609,000 

606,397 

887,873 

512,991 

556,093 

582,959 

603,249 

6,54,685 

712.. W9 
582,801 
874,745 
856,445 
672^)96 
668,311 
915,275 
525,212 

603.557 
582,127 

518.. 104 
666,7tX0 
592,108 

618.558 
626,399 
975.100 
624,362 
668.697 
688,851 
611,676 
820,031 
496.929 
915,139 
625.971 
474,620 
498,560 
681,704 
667,079 
525,280 
6.10,711 


52,760,2791 82^69.223 
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dept, of the N.W. and centre. The cock-of-tbe-wood, 
and red and grey partrldgei, are the principal winged 
game. Water-fowl are particularly numerous in the 
ddpi. Vendfieand Charente-Infhrieure: In cold winters 
the wild swan visits the country. 

Reptiles are few; there are but two venomous ser¬ 
pents. A kind of gecko Inhabits the S. shores; the sala¬ 
mander, large green lisard, mud-tortolse and httfo ah»te> 
trican$t are the other most remarkable animals of this 
class. In some deps. frogs are reared In large numbers 
as articles of food. The fisheries of turbot, sole, ray, 
mackarel, herring, pilchard, mullet, &c. in the N. and 
W. seas, and of the tunny and anchovy in the Medi¬ 
terranean, furnish employment to numerous families. 
Oysters are very abundant on the N. and W. coasts, as 
well as muscles and lobsters. Leeches are exported 
from France in large quantities. 'I'here are two species 
of scorpion. Cantiiarides and the cochineal insect are 
met with In the S. {Hugo, France Pittoresque ,• Apercu 
Statietiqw s Diet. Oeog.) 

PopMation .—The hiformatlon with respect to ihe 
pop. of France previously to 1784 is exceedingly iinpcr- 
lect. But according to the best attainable iiifonnatlon 
it amounted, in 17(K). to lU, 6 (iO,(KN), and in \7(VZ to 
21,760,(KX), including Corsica. In 1784 it was estimated 
by Necker at 24,8(H),(MX). 

The official returns gjve the following numbers for 
the undermentioned years; — 


1801 

1N06 

1821 


87,.M9,0I).1 1826 

2»,}07.m «]831 

80,461,875 1836 


81,858,937 

.32,569,823 

3.3,510,910 


It appears, therefore, supposing the statement for 1801 
to 1)0 correct, that the incrcaso o! the pop. in the 35 
years ending with 1836 had been 6,]!)l,910, or be¬ 
tween a fourth and a fifth part of its amount In 1801. 
Between those two epochs there were born 33,226,422 
children, 17,13.5,444 males, and 16,090,978 females: 
the deaths during the 8 l.ine period were 27,901.362: 
14,228,3.39 being m.ales, and 13,673,023 females. Of the 
births, 2,122,940 were Illegitimate, the average of these 
to legitimate births for the same period being nearly 1 
to 1.5 annually But It must be remarked that the 
nuRiber of Illegitimate births, which in 1800 was only 
41,635, had in 1831 increased to 74,727; so that while 
the total nop. had increased only about l-4th part, the 
number or illegitimate births had nearly doubled. The 
proportion of the latter varies greatly in different deps.; 
it Is largest in those which contain the largest cities. 
The Seine stands at the head of tiiese: in it the ille¬ 
gitimate are to the legitimate mrtlis as I to 2‘()6; in that 
of the Rh 6 ne as 1 to 6*91 ; in Seine-Infi^rieure as 1 to 
7*5. Illegitimate births are fewest in Vend^, where 
the proportion Is only 1 to 62*48. In 1836, the subdi¬ 
visions of the pop. were as follow: — 


Children and unmarried perwns 
Married • » . • ■ 

Widowed .... 


18,774,696 
12,408,341 
2,3.57,870 


Total .... 83..')4n.010 


The number of marriages for the 36 years above men¬ 
tioned, was 8,290,(M)4; and the average proportion of 
children to each marriage 3*95, or very near 4. 

If we draw an imaginary line R. and W. through 
Franco, about the parallel of 47^ lat. we shall find that 
the 40 deps. N. of that line, with an area of92,230 sq. m., 
had, in 1836, a pop. of almut 18,340,000, while the 46 
deps. chiefly S. of the same line, with an area of 111,.50.5 
•q. m., bad a pop. of somewhat more than 15,3(K),(K)0. 
The N. of France, therefore, with a surface 19,275 so. m, 
less than the S., has 3,000,(X )0 more inhabitants. The 
average pop. to the sq. m. througliout the country is 
estimated at 164, which is precisely the density of the 
d5p. Jura. 37 deps. are more thickly peopled than 
the average, but in general only slightly so. The most 
densely inh^ted, the small dep. of the Seine, in which 
l^ris Is situated, has 6,048 inhabitants to ttie sq. m., the 
dfip. du Nord has 468, that of the Uhone 447, and that of 
Seine-Inlirieure 309. The Basses.Allies, the least po¬ 
pulous, has only 60 individuals to the sq. m. 

There are about 1,800 suicides annually committed in 
France, which gives 1 for every 18,333 inhab. They are 
more frequent in tne N. than In the S. In the dep. of the 
Seine the proportion is 1 to 3,632, in the Haute Loire 
only as 1 to 163,242 deaths. France has but few very 
large towns, but it has a great number with a pop. 
varying from 5,000 to 20,000. Of the total pop. 4-5ths 
are etumated to reside in the rural districts, and but 
l-5th part In towns of more than 1,6(K) inhabit. (A'fiqyc. 
dm Gem dw Monde! Official Tablet.) 

Dittribution qf Landed Property^ Agriculture. — In 
France, previoosly to the revolution, the property of 
persons dying Intestate was suliject, in different parts of 
the kingdom, to different regulations; but every where 
estatas .could be disposed of by will, and settled by entail. 
At the revolution a nearly total change was made In 
these respects; the same regulations for the distribution 


of property were established In all parti of the kingdom; 
and the power of disposingof property 1^ will was confin^ 
within the narrowest limits. Thus it was enacted, 1. 
That the property of persons dying intestate shall be 
equally divided among their children, without respect to 
sex or seniority; and, 2. That, when a person possess^ 
of property wfebes to make a will, he shall be permitted, 
provided he have only one child, to dispose of a moiety 
of his property, tlie child inheriting the other moiety as 
matter of right; If the testator have two children, he Is 
allowed to dispose of a third part of his property; and if 
four children, of a fourth: and so on, the rest being 
equally divided among the children. 

This law was intended to subvert the foundations of 
that old feudal aristocracy, whose usurpations and op¬ 
pressive privileges had entailed much misery on the 
country ; and there can be no doubt that it was well 
fitted to accomplish this object. No doubt, however, 
this might have been attained otherwise, and without 
occasioning the pernicious results Inseparable from this 
law. By interfering to so extreme an extent in the dis¬ 
posal of a man*Si 4 )roperty, it must plainly lessen the mo¬ 
tives to accumulation ; while, by rendering the children 
in a grf‘at measure independent, it weakens the parental 
authority, and has the same injurious operation in refer¬ 
ence to an entire family, that the Scotch law of entail 
has in reference to a single child. But its worst efli'ct 
consists in Its inevitable tendency to reduce luiuled 
property into minute portions, incapable of being culti¬ 
vated in the best manner, and in the consequent stimulus 
it gives to the increase of a pauper agricultural popula¬ 
tion. 

That the condition of the agriculturists of France has 
been materially improved since the revolution, is true. 
But it is not true that this improvement has Im'uii in any 
respect owing to the law of equal inheritance. It has 
taken place, not in consequence, but in despite, of that 
law. The abolition of the game laws and feud.'il pri¬ 
vileges of the nobility and clergv, and of the gabello 
corvees, and other ojipressive and partial burdens and 
imposts, was of the greatest service to proprietors and 
fanners; and. In addition to these advantages, a large 
extent of common lands was divided, and a great part of 
the vast possessions belonging to the church and to the 
emigrants came into their hands at extremely low prices, 
so that while small properties were generally augmented, 
farmers were, at the same time, in very many instances, 
changed into landlords. No wonder, therefore, that 
frcsli energy was given to agricultur.’d pursuits, and that 
a great improvement has been effi'eted. 

Still, however, it is certain that the rapid division of 
landed property, and the continually increasing excess of 
the agricultural population, caused by the existing law of 
succession, have gone far to neutralise the effects of these 
advantageous circumstances, .’ind form at this moment 
the iiroinineiit evils in the social condition of the people 
of France. “ The population of that country,” says Mr. 
Birkbeck, seems to be arranged thus : a town depends 
for subsistence on the lands Immediately around it. Tlie 
cultivators individually have not much to spare; bceaiise, 
as their husbandry is a sort of gardening. It requires a 
large country population, and has, in proportion, less 
superfluity of produce. Thus is formed a numerous but 
poor country population. The cultivator receives pay¬ 
ment fur his /surplus produce in sous, and he expends 
only sous. The tradesman is on a par with the farmer ; 
as they receive so they expend; and thus ao,(XX) persons 
may inhabit a district, wltn a town of 1(),()()0 inhabitants 
in the centre of it, bartering the superfluity of the country 
for the arts and manufactures of the town. Poor from 
generation to generation, and growing continually poorer 
as they increase in numbers *, in the country by the divi¬ 
sion and subdivision of property, in the town by the 
division and subdivision of trades and professions ; sueli 
a peoi>le, Instead of proceeding from the necessaries to 
the comforts of life, and then to the luxuries, as is the 
order of things in England, arc rather retrograde than 
progressive. There is no advancement in French society, 
no Improvement, nor hope of it.” {Tour in France^ 4tli 
ed. p. 34.) 

In his Tour in France, Mr. J. P. Cobbett makes the 
following observations with respect to the influence of 
the law of equal succession in Normandy: — ” I hear, 
on all sides, here in Normandy, great lamentations on 
account of the effects of this revolutionary law. They 
tell roe, that it has dispersed thousands upon thousands 
of families who had been on the same spot for centuries; 
that it is dally operating in the same way; that it has. 
In a groat degree, changed the state of tne farm build¬ 
ings : that it has caused the land to bO worse cultlvdiM: 
that It has caused great havoc amongst timber trees; and 
there are persons who do not scruple to assert, that 
society in France will become degraded in the eittreme, 
unlcM the law bo changed in this respect.'* (P.l^.) 

The best French writers concur in the view now ^ven 
of tiie operation of this law, and its operation In occasion- 
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Ing the endless division and subdivision of the land, 
“donf Caclionfuneite divore le sol denos canqtagnet mtec 
une f^geanie rapiditi."* But the official returns pub¬ 
lished by the French government supply the best illus¬ 
tration of the extreme subdivision of landed property iu 
France. In 1615, for example, there were 10,088,751 pro¬ 
perties, great and small, I'tiargcd separately to the land 
tax, or i^ntribution fimcihre. In 18:15 thie number had 
increased to 10,898.5281, being an increase of no fewer 
than 809,777 properties in the interval I This statement, 
docs not, however, show the number of proprietors, as 
many nf the latter hold properties in different communes, 
asid pay taxes in each. In IHIG the number of proprietors 
was estimated by the Due de Gactc at 4,833,000; and as 
this estimate is believed to have been then rather under thiin 
above the mark, the number of proprietors may now lie 
safely estimated at about ri,.5(Ki,000. The greater number 
of tliese being heads of families, consisting of about 5 
persons each, it follows that the proprietary class in 
France must comprise from 17,0(K),(MJU to 18,000,000 in- 
dividuiUs ! But exclusive of this class, the persons oc¬ 
cupying lands as tenants, and the class of agricultural 
labourers, are su|)poscd to amount together to about a 
sixth part of the population of the country, or to between 
.'f,(N) 0 ,(Ki 0 and 0 , 0 (HI,(KX) individuals. Ilence, of the entire 

Q ulation of France, amounting to 33,r)(M),000, about a 
' belongs to the class of proprietors, and about two 
thirds arc either engaged in the business of agriculture, 
or depend directly* on it for support. In no other Ku- 
ropeaii country is there such a vast body of proprietors ; 
and, ♦•xcept where agriculture is the only empUiymcnt. 
there is none where so large a portion of the population 
IS immcdi.it; ly d(‘pendcnt on the soil. 

People in Kiigland being accustomed to associate ide.as 
ot great wcfilth and respectability with the possession of 
landed jiropcrty, are apt to conclude that a country where 
almost every second {lerson you meet is a proprietor, must 
be in a peculiarly prosperous condition. Hut the reverse is 
tile fact. Many of the so-called propi icturs do not possi'ss 
above one or two acres, and souk* not so much; and in 
most departments the minority of properties vary from 
5 to 1(1,30 and 40 acres. 'J'hc single uepartment of the 
Bouches du Uhoiic contains three times as many pro¬ 
prietors as are to be found in Scotland. The cantrihution 
fonnh-e^ though there are great inequalities in its pres¬ 
sure, amounts, at an average, to about a llitli or a sixth 
part of the rent of the land; and it is seen from the olfi- 
cial returns that it is assessed .* 0 ! follows: — 

Properties assessed at less than 5 fr. a year .5,20.5,411 


abschscwl at irom .5 to 10 fr. — 1,751,994 

— 10 - 20 - — l,.514,2ril 

— 20 - 30 — 7.39,206 

— 30 - .50 - — 684,165 

— 50 - 100 - — .5.'>;i,23n 

— 100 . :400 - — 341,],59 

— 300 - .500 - — .57,555 

— .500 - 1(K)0 - — 3:3,196 

— 1000 and upwards i:3,3(>l 


10,893,528 

llencc it appears that of the whole number of landed 
pro|>ertieb in France, nearly a half are assessed at less 
than 5 fr. a year ; so that taking the assessment at only 
1 -IOtii part of the rent, it follows that about half the pro¬ 
perties in France are not worth more than 50 fr., or 40f. 
n year ! And it farther appears that of the whole pro- 
Ijcrties in France amounting to 10,893,028, no fewer 
than 9,825,027, being about 9-lOths of the entire iiuin- 
bf‘r, are assessed below and not above .50 fr. a year; 
wlii'-h, un the above supposition, shows that 9 in every 
10 ol the existing properties In France are worth under 
.500 fr., or 20/. a year ! It is also seen that in the 
entire kingdom there arc only 13,361 properties assessed 
at above 1,000 fr. a year, or which may nb supposed to 
lie worth more than 10,000 fr., or 400/. a year 1 

Such being the case, wc need not bo surprised to 
learn that though, speaking generally, the small pro¬ 
prietors are industrious and economical, they are, at tlie 
same time, miserably poor, and strongly attached to 
routine practices: and that even If tliey had a know¬ 
ledge of improved processes, the want of capital would 
be an insuperable obstacle to their carrying them into 
practice. It Is customary at this moment, in several of 
the southern departments, as it was 3,000 years ago, to 
thrash corn by treading it with horses 1 And in some 
dibtrlcts the ploughs now in use are said to be the same 
as those described by Virgil 1 {Hugo, France Pttto» 
resque,S[C., art Corrvxe,&c.) Many of the small pro¬ 
prietors rarely taste butchers' meat; and are too happy 
vnien they find an opjairtunity of eking out their narrow 
means by working at day wages on the larger properties, 
if t^e be any such, in their vicinity. Such proprietors 

* For prodfii of Uiit, tw M'CuUocIi’r ed. of the Wealth of Nations, 
p. 659. 1 vol. 8 to. 

f Official AccounU hs the Minister of Commerce, 1837. 


are not nearly so well off as common labourers in Kng- 
land. 

In a tract by M. Lafitte, on a proposal for reducing 
the Interest on the public debt published a few years 
since, he observes: — ** Si en effet le manufacturier des 
nos grandes villes est aussi avisb, aussl adroit quo 
rhomiue dolt btre anjourd'hui, notre agriculteur est 
aussl ignorant, aussi pauvre que dans les sidles de la 
f§odal]te; et nous avons I'indigente France du quator- 
sidme sidcle, pour dbnsommer les produits de ringenicuse 
et riche France du dlxneuvieme siecle. Une partlo 
considerable de la population ne mange ni ptun nl 
viande, ne se nourit quo de quelques grossiers 1^ 
gumcB, ct sc couvre A peine de quelques miserablcs 
haidons!'* And such is necessarily the condition of 
the agricultural population of every country in which 
the land is parcelled out into minute portions, whicii 
neither furnish sufficient emplityinent nor subsistence 
to their occupiers. The latter, cut off from every hope 
of rising in the world, sink into a stale of stupid apathy, 
and are destitute alike of capital, intelligence, and enter- 
prise. 

In some departments the process of division and sub¬ 
division lias not been carried so far as in others; but 
generally if apropoity exceed KM) or 200 acres, and in 
many iiistanceh if it exceed HO, it is divided and a portion 
let to a tenant. Unhappily, too, the mode of letting 
land in Fram-e prevalent in must departments is exceed¬ 
ingly objectionable. Leases vAcn granted arc in gene¬ 
ral much too short; and in more than lialf tiie kingdom 
land is let on tlie mitayer principle, the landlord usually 
furnishing liesides the land the stock or cattle, and the 
seed for the first crop, and receiving ns rent a certain 
proportion, us a third or a half (generally the latter,) of 
the gross produce of the farm. This system is sub¬ 
versive alike of industry and enterprise; and wherever 
it prevails agriculture is not stationary merely, but is in 
the must wretclied state. The following extradi from 
an able article on the Agriculture of J''rance, In the ltd- 
vuc Trimcslrielle (No. 2 . arc; 1 .). shows the extent and 
lntliicnc(‘ of this system. 

** Quand les propnetaircs ne ciiltivcnt pas eux-ir.Ames 
Icurs terres, la mode de Icur loyer est lu elrconstance la 
plus iiifliiente sur I’etat de leur culture. Cc mode cn 
France est geiieralcinent detestable. A FexceptidlTde 
la Flandre, et de ec triis-petit nombre dc provinces ofl 
le systiMne de la culture alterue est suivi depuis tres- 
long-teinpK, la durco des baux est beaucoup trop 
cointc, pour tpie Ic ferniier ait le temps de recouvrer 
les depeiises que necessite I’etablisseinent d’une noil- 
vclle niethodc dc culffiirc, et pour retirer quelques 
avantages dc ce changcincnt. Enfin, dans uiic trus- 
grande nartie du royaunie, dans toutes les provinces du 
eciitre, les fermlers sont a peine eonnus. Les terres 
sont riiltiv5s par de iiialheureux mdlaycrs, travailleiirs 
a moitid fruit, qui se chargent pour trols ans de tous les 
travaux dc la culture, et qiil dolvent reiidrc ati pro- 
jirietaire la moitie de ses produits bruts. Le metayer 
apporte ses bras, son ignorance ct son bon app^tlt; le 
proprictaire lui corifie un sol epuise, tout le raobilier 
indispensable h sa clietivc cxfiloitation, le grain ncces- 
saire au premier cnsemencement, et mhme cclui qui 
doit le iaire subsistcr lui et sa famille, Jiisqu'il la pre- 
init^re r^colto. l,e metayer laboure, s 6 me, moissonne, 
et vit lu-dessus. laii ut les bieiis repus, le proprictaire 
a la reste. Quelqtieibis, entre le proprictaire ot le 
metayer, qui est un pauvre paysaii, il s'iiiterpose sous le 
nom de lerinicr un troisICme iiidividii, lo plus soiivenl 
un petit bourgeois de village, tres-rusc, qui assure an 
premier sur le produit Ju travail du second un petit 
revun'i fixe et independant de rabondaiiee ct uu prix 
des rCcoltcs. Cet homme ne prend aueiinc part active 
aux travaux de la culture, mais il assiste & tous les de- 
pouillemeiis de r(?colto que fait le metayer, 11 le suit a 
tous les marches pour s’emparer dc la moitiC qui lui 
est due de tons les produits; son habilete consistc A 
prendre au-delA de cette moitie sur la part du metayer; 
comme il bait lire et ecrire, et qu'ordinairement Ic flle- 
layer ne le salt pas, il a beaucoup d’avaiitage sur lui 
pour embrouiller les comptes, ct finulcment le voler. 

I Sous ce maitre toujours present, la condition du 
I mCtayer est encore bieii plus miserable. Ce fermier 
qui a gCnCndemeiit quelques avanqpsi pale la rente du 
proprictaire avec assez de rcgularitC: il fait de petites 
speculations sur la vente de bcs doiirees, et quelquefols il 
g'pnriciiit. Cette combimdsoii est assez commode pour 
le proprictaire qu’cllc decliarge do toute surveillance, ot 
auquel die offVc quclque garantie de naiement: mais elie 
est ruineiiso pour la culture parce qux'llc maintient dans 
une extreme misdre le mt'layer qui cultiverait moins mal 
g'il pouvait fairc quelques profits et quelques ^pargnes 
dans les ann6es d’abondance; ello I’empAche ^ s'fficver 
Utnais a la condition de fermier-cultlvatcur: elle fait 
passer dans la poche de la ruse la recompense du tra¬ 
vail.” 

Wherever agriculture Is good or Improving In France, 
estates and farms are comparatively Icurge, and the latter 
8 1 3 
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are imlfonnly let at a fixed money rent. TVhereTer, on In 1834 the nirface of France if reported to have 

the contrary, eitatea and farms are small, and wherever been occupied as follows 

the latter are let on the mitoffer system, agriculture is Htoant. ^ . n«*aru. 

ei^er sutionary or declining; and is said by Hi^ and Arable lyds - *f.W9.i5i Bmght fbrw^ 

^wwritmtoi>iak.p<w<l«|>nwrif, mdtobe^m-- 

#l%#CCe VWefttA • • • 7 

We subjoin the following official statements with Orchards and gar- ’ Roads and open 

respect to the distribution of the soil of France; the ‘ Jtc’ 

Variously cuftlvat^ 


Haetant. 

S6,559.I51 

4,834,621 

2,134,882 

7,422,314 


Srwtam. 

Brought fbnraid '41,61 1,031 


Heaths and wastes 
BuUdings - . 
Water - - . 
Roads and open 


produceof the crops, and their consumption; theave- wiUow;b^,^ to^ ^6i,490 Otfi!!SSieoccupied 1,221,632 
rage produce of thi crops per hectare in aifferent years; culUrate d 951,934 « Tijmeis 

and the average prices of wheat in these years: — Carry fbrwaid • 4l,6ii,03i -— 

Bstihatbd Fboduob of the Crops in 1818 and 1835: and of the Consumption in 1835. (From the CMcial Tables 

for 1837.) 


Carry fbrwaid • 41,611,031 


7,799,672 

241,841 

669,428 

1,22A/)14 

1,221,632 


• 52,768,618 


Produce (In Hectolitres). 


Consumption and Bacess of Produee in 1835 (in ilisctblitres). 


Species of Grain. 


Wheat 

Maalln 

Rye 

Barley 

Buckwheat 

Malseand Millet 

Oau 

Pease and Beans 
Other small Grains 


I Potatoes 
I Cliestnuu 


1818. 

1835. 

By Man. 

By Ifonas, 
Cattle, Ac. 

Required for 

Heecla 1 

Breweriea, 

Diatiilerlea, 

Ac. 

Total Con- 
autnptlon. 

52,697,927 

10,438,583 

24,734,120 

13,186,458 

3,363/198 

6,101,552 

29,771.130 

1,470.493 

1.749/>87 

71,697,484 

12,281,020 

32.996,9.'>0 

18.184316 

5,175,933 

6,951,179 

49,4ri0.r»7 

3318,691 

4,099364 

50,887.798 

8,854370 

23.969.084* 

8,778,102 

4,901,483 

4,916,449 

1,888,164 

2,746,139 

336,012 

79,700 

97,622 

475,097 

3,528,676 

1,018,769 

1,372,707 

32,476,172 

634,827 

2,501,435 

10,990,402 

1,794,820 

5,484,862 

2,787,562 

690.121 

241,406 

63'»fi,902 

454,438 

593,858 

■ 

62,220,730 

10,76(»,247 

30/16.3,815 

17,354,449 

6,610,773 

6..532,01» 

41.175.<)n6 

3.852,614 

3,501,169 

143/11C,948 

204,165,194 

107,277,801 

42,185,005 

29,734371 

2383375 


29.231,867 

2,829/173 

71,982.811 

1,813,540 








Avbragb Prouucb of Grain per Hectare throughout 30,349,310 kilog. of raw sugar, or about a third part 
France at five nuinquonnial Periods (ii. Hectolitres, of the entire quantity of sugar annually consumed 
Litres, and Centilitres). throughout France. (Fnci^cl. des Gens du Monde.) 

In 1837, 41,(M)0,(M)0 kilog. of beet-root sugar were 
made, and the anticipated produce of 18.38 was esti¬ 
mated at .')5,000,(MK) kilog. But it is, notwithstanding, 
extremely doubtful wlicthur tins branch of industry will 
be aljlo to maintain its ground. The beet-root sugar 
eMtablishmcnts were first introduced into France during 
N.ipoleon’s anti-commercial system, when the price of 
colonial sugar was extravagiuitly high. When the re¬ 
strictions on the importation of foreign sugar were 
remmred, subsequently to the downfall of Napoleon, the 
establishments for the manufacture of beet-root sugar 
were Jn imminent danger of being destroyed; and to 
avert this contingency, the duty on foreign and coIoni.il 
sugars was increased, wliile beet-root sugar continued to 
be admitted for consumption duty free. In cnnscquenco 
principally of this encouragement, but partly also of im¬ 
provements in the manufacture, the production of beet¬ 
root sugar latterly increased, as has been stated above, 
with extraordinary rapidity. But as this increase, by pro- 
The best wheat Is said to bo that of the S. and portionaily narrowing tlie demand for colonial sugar, was 
S.E. provB.; but Flanders, Picardy, Normandy, the cxcee«llngly injurious to the colonists, the latter loudly 
district of Bcauce in Eure-et-I.oir, Berrl, Touraine, complained ol the iiyustice that was done them by sub- 
and the vicinity of the Fuy-de-Dftme, fUmish the jecting their produce to a heavy duty while that of the 
greatest quantity. From 1797 to 1835, the price of beet-root growers was admitted duty free. The truth of 
wheat varied from 3G fr. 18 c. to 14 fr. 86 c. the hecto- this statement being undeniable, and it being at the same 
litre; for 39 of those 39 years it was under 23 fr. Rye, time obvious that the exemption of indigenous sugar 
like wheat, Is grown In almost every part of the country; from all duty entailed a burden on the consumers equ^ 
but it Is principally cultivated in the N.E., in Isdre, and to the difference between the price at which it was sold 
on the thin soils of Fuy-de-D6me, Crouse, Haute- and that at which foreign or colonial sugar might be 
Vloime, Allier, Loire, Ac. The culture of maize, though bought, were it also exempted from the duty, it became 
it extends as far N. as the banks of the Loire, is most necessary to adopt some measures on the suti^ect. And 
prevalent in the S.W., where the grain is of the best after lengthened discussions, a duty of 10 fr. per 100 
quality. Barley and oats are raised principally in the kilog. was laid in 1838 on indigenous sugar; and in the 
N., buckwheat on the worst arable lands of the centre course of the present year (1840) this duty has been in- 
and S. The potato is not yet an article of so much im- creased to 25 fr. Colonial sugar, however, still continues 
portance as in England or the Low Countries; but within subject to a duty of 45 fr. per 100 kilog., but it'is doubt- 
the last twenty years Its cultivation has increased verv ful whether this will be sufficient to support the busi- 
rapidly. It is mostly grown where corn is the least riiltu ness; and the general opinion is, that were the duties 
vatod, as In Lozdre, the Vosges, &c., and In the d6p8. equalised, and the people of France allowed to supply 
Meurthe and Moselle in the N.E., Aube, Cdtc d’Or, and themselves with this important necessary in the cheapest 
Eure-et-Lolr in therentre, and Bouches-dii-Rhone, Vau- market, the manufacture of sugar from beot-root would 
cluse, mid Arlfige In'the S. of France. The culture of totally disappear I 

bi|l,t«root for sugar, is chiefly pursued in the neighbour- Kitchen voget^les are universally grown, and are of 
hood of the capital, and the dips, of the N. and E., and excellent quality. In the N. and £. &e wild cabbage, 
a part of the centre; but the two arrnnds. of Lille and rape and poppy, and other oleaginous products, are ex- 
ValeudeuneB In the dep. du Nord furnish one-third of tensivciy cultivated; the former especially in the dfp. 
the whole quantity made. It is somctlmos grown on the du Nord, where oil is a principal article of trade, 
same land for several years In succcbsioii, though, most Chicory is also raised in this part of France; truffles are 
commonly, wheat ir sown alternately with it every third cultivated in several parts, but especially in Dordogne, 
year, when it yields as much as if the ground had been pre- where they enter into the composition of the celebrated 
viously fallowed. The produce of beet varies from 12,000 pitfs, 

kilognunmes per hectare to double that quantity; In the Hemp is grown in 57 d8ps., flax in 40; but, together 
d5pt. du Nord and Pai-de-Calais, from 25,000 to 30,000 with hops, they are principally confined to the N. The 
kilogrammes are reckoned an average crop. At present manufacture of tobacco is a-govemnient monopoly; Its 
not more than 6 or 6| per cent, of sugar is obtained flrom culture Is restricted to the d^ps. du Nord, Haut and 
beet-root by the processes in use, though it Is said to Baa Rhin, and Lot-et-Garonne. The average annual 
contain a much larger quantity; the pulp serves as food quantity of tobacco purchased by the government is 
for cattte. In 1828, there were 58 beet-root factories about 6,7.33,8(X) kilog. A clamour lias long been raised 
In operation, producing about 4,000,000 kilog. of sugar; against this monopoly, but apparently without any gpod 
fapld has been the subsequent increase, that, foundation; for, were the culture free, it would bonni- 
tn 1 w, mere were 581 factories at work, requiring a imssible to assess the duty. The better way would be, 
•upply of 668,986,762 kilog. of root, and producing to gmb up the tobacco piantatlonB, and to collect the 


Spnlea of Grain. 1815. 1820. 1825. 1830. 1835. 


h. I. c. A. J. e. h. /. e. A. /. t. h. 1. c. 
Wheat - 8 59 40 9 Ve 83 12 57 38 10 53 17 13 43 14 

MaaUn - - 9 52 9‘J 10 51 92 12 82 1') 11 .39 .30 14 4 70 

Rye - - 7 64 53 6 41 97 9 79 93 9 96 88 12 5<l 40 

Bariey - - 12 II 55 14 29 58 11 77 1 15 36 24 13 98 59 

Buckwheat • 8 II 87 12 0 98 9 79 35,11 32 73 7 38 48 

Maize luid 

•Uillet - 10 .39 85 9 94 48 11 52 94*12 61 40 11 71 76 

Oata - - 14 58 41 16 .31 11 12 95 4 J9 1 0 17 4133 

l*er4aBndBeiu.t 8 18 13 9 40 171 7 90 44,11 64 28 10 46 63 
Other iiinall I 

Gr aina -_ 9 79 15 10 67 18 1 0 50 34 11 4 1 95 14 86 82 1 

e. fr. cT fr. ~e7^firr~€.~fr. eT 

Average Price 
of Wlieat 

per Herto- 19 53 19 13 ' 15 74 22 39 15 25 

lit.througli- 
I out France 
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revenue by a customs duty on foreign tobacco, as is done 
In England. 

Madder on the Rhine, woad, safldron, and some other 
dyes, castor oil in the S., &c., are among the other kinds 
of produce. 

fVines —The growth of these forms a distinctive 
feature in French agriculture, and would become a vast 
source of national wealth, were it not for onpressive du¬ 
ties, commercial prohibitions, and other restrictive regu¬ 
lations which tend to check the growth of this as well as 
many other branches of Industry. The wines of France, 
while they possess body, strength, flavour, and aroma, are 
without a superabundance of cither sugar or alcohol; 
anil not only rival, but, generally speaking, sun>ass the 
wines of all other countries. The vine is cultivated more 
or less throughout the whole kingdom, to the S. of Brit¬ 
tany, Normandy, Artois, and Flanders; with the excep¬ 
tion of the d6p. Creuse, in which, owing principally to 
the poverty of the rural pop., it is little or not at all 
grown. According to the Encyc. des Gens du Monde, 
the total annual produce of wine in France may be esti¬ 
mated at about »8,000,000 hectol., of which 1G,0(X),()00 are 
absorbed by home consumption; the remaining ‘22,(MM),000 
hectol. arc either exported or used in the distilleries and 
vinegar factories. In IH‘27 (and it has nut varied ma- 
teriadly in the interval) the quantity of vineyard lantl in 
France was estimated at 1,736,056 hectares, equivalent to 
4,26.5,(M)U English acres. The growers of wine were esti¬ 
mated at l,H(X),(MM) persons ; and the quantity produced at 
36,*)4r>,H(M) hectol., or about 813,165,2(M) imperial gallons, 
worth 21,61.5,.570/., or about 6p/. a gallon. The cost 
of wine to the people of France is estimated at about 
12.(MM),(MK)/. wnich supposes it to cost, at an average, iMch 
individual ol the pop about 8s. a year. The duties paid 
on the wine consumed at home amount, at an average, to 
2,9(M),0(M)/. a year. Uence of all the products of Franre, 
next to wheat, wine is incomparably the most important. 
The vineyards occupy, at present, more than l-‘2(ith ]>art 
of the entire suriace ; at the same time that the duties 
laid on wine amount to nearly l-lhl part of the land tax, 
and to l-lOth part ol the entire pulilic revenue. The 
average export of wine is estimated at about 1,000,000 
liectnl. or ‘22,000,000 galls, worth nearly 2,(Ki0,(M)0/. 

The dep? in which the greatest extent of land is occu- 
ed by vineyards are the Clironde, ('harente-Inferieure, 
eraiut, Chareiite, Dordogne, Gers, (jard, Lot-et-Ga- 
roniie, and Var; but the deps. of Marne, Aube, &c , 
forming the aneient prov. of iMiampiigne, and those of 
Goto d’Or, Saonc et Loire, Ac., com]trised in Burgundy, 
though yielding a less quantity of wine than m.uiy 
others, are highly distinguished for the superior quality 
of their products. Gironde, which furnishes the w.nes 
known in Knglanu by the name of claret, yields 
ahoui, 2,.5O0,U00 hcctols annually; Charente-lnfcrieure 
about 2,.5(M),(MM) bectols., Chareiite 1,7(N),0(M) hcctols., 
and llerault upwards of 2 , 000,000 hcctols. A lillh 
p.irtof the Bordelais wines is used for the distillation 
of brandy, exported eliiefly to the U. States, Eng¬ 
land, Russia, Sweden, and Denm.'irk ; hut they arc in¬ 
ferior lor this purpose to those of the Charentc which 
6 iip])ly the famous Cognac brandy. For more minute 
details respecting the growth of the French wines, we 
refer to tlie arts, devoted to the several deps. 

Fruits, &c. — With these France is abundantly su))- 
plicd. Where the culture of the vino ceases, that of 
apples and pears becomes of considerable importance; 
111 the N. deps. orchards replace vineyards, and cider and 
perry arc the ordinary l>cverage .4 of the iiihali. The cider 
of the deps. la Maiiche and Calvados is the best, and 
some of it is drunk even in the wine deps. The Pays de 
Caux (Seine luf/vicure) is noted for its numerous 
and excellent apple-orchards; and t!ie dep. Eure, in 
which almost all the roads arc bordered by a double or 
treble range of apple trees, exports large quiuitities 
of afiples to England and elsewhere. Cider is some¬ 
times used in the distillation of brandy. Several of the 
central and S. deps. are famous for their dried pears; , 
Aveyroii, the Basses Alpcs, and Indre-et-I^oire for their | 
prunes ; and the Liinagiie (Auvergne) and the valley of | 
Montmorency for their cherries. In the Vosges a small 
rherry abounds, which is extensively used ir. the manu¬ 
facture of kirschertrasscr. 

Chesnuts are very abundant in some of the central 
and S. deps., where a iwrtion of the rural pop. live 
almost entirely on them for half the year. The chestnut 
crops in Ardeche form a large part of its agricultural 
wealth. Ill Haute Vienne, chestnut woods occupy more 
than l-14th part of the whole surface. The olive was 
formerly more cultivated than at present; the hard win¬ 
ter of 1789 destroyed many of the trees, and the climate 
even of the most favourably 8 itu.*itcd parts of France 
seems not altogether suitable for the plant. The oil of 
the neighbourhood of Aix, and of the dep. Bouches-du- 
Rhcme, is the best. The culture of the mulberry tree, 
for OTe sake of the silk worm, is chiefly carried on in the 
S. In 1820, the total number of trees in the 18 deps. in 
which they were then planted, amounted to 9,631,674; and 


65i; 

in ltl34 their numlier in the same 18 deps. had increased to 
14,879,400, being an augmentation of 5,269,730, exclusive 
of new plantations made in no fewer than 12 additional 
deps. The increase was greatest in the dop. du Card, 
in which, and those of DrOme, Vauclusc, and Ard4che, 
the rearing of silkworms Is the most extensive. The 
quantity of silk cocoons obtained in 183.5 amounted to 
9,007,067 kilogr. Dr. Bowring mentions that, in 1780, a 
worm was Imported from China, whose silk is of pecu¬ 
liar clearness and fineness. It is chiefly raised at Bourg, 
Argeutal, and Sorbdre. Its silk is employed in the ma¬ 
nufacture of blonde, and usually fetches abudt 50 fr. per 
lib., but has sometimes brought double that price. {Of¬ 
ficial Tables ; Statistique ; St. Fargeau, Ajicrgu / Encyc. 
des Gens du Monde ; Berghaus j AUg. Ldstder und Vol- 
kerkunde, vol. v.) 

Pasturages, Cattle, —The mountainous districts of 
France, especially the Vosges, the mountains of Ar¬ 
dennes, Argotmc,thc C 6 tc d'Or, and the central mountain 
system, have extensive natural pastures ; the deps. Ar- 
dechc and CorrOzc, and the entire prov. of Limousin, 
form together one continuous prairie, subdivided by 
moiftitain ranges, and interspersed, often sparingly, 
with fields of buckwheat and rye. Some of the best 
natural {lasture grounds are in the maritime districts of 
Normandy and Flanders, and in the isle of Cuinargue 
at the mouth of the llhone. It has been already re¬ 
marked that artificial pastures have gri'atly increased of 
late years ; the ])Iants sown areochlefly lucerne, sainfoin, 
trefoil, and vetches. 

At no very distant period Franco possessed various su¬ 
perior breeds of horses; but, from want of attention, 
many of them have deteriorated. Government, how. 
ever, has latterly been making active eflTurts to obviate 
this defect, by the cstahlishnient of haras, or studs, 
lor the improvement of the breeds, in difTerciit parts of 
the country; and the expenditure for this object is 
about l,500,(:(M» fr. a year. Normandy liirnishcs tite best 
carnage and cavalry horses and Ininters. The horses of 
Brittany are the next in ordrr: the Breton is not so 
liandKomc as the Norman horse, but it Is stronger and 
hardier. 'I'lie dt'p. du Nord furnishes a good breed lor 
farm labour, and otlier iieavv work; those of Anjou, 
Maine, Tmiraine, Ac., are also especially suitable fur 
draught. Froceeding southward, the breeds diniinisl^u 
value, till we come to Limousin, which prov., with those 
of Auvergne, I'erigord, Guienne, und Navarre, produces 
the best saddle horsea. 1 'lie purity of their blood and 
their oxccllence increase, tiie nearer wc approach the 
Spanish frontier. Alsace, and some of the other £. 
provs., have a large breed of horses, analogous to those 
of the N. In Lorraine mid Champagne tliere is a small 
breed, capalile of resisting fatigue for a lengthened pe¬ 
riod, if well taken care of. Asses and mules are reared 
chiefly in tiie deps. of the centre, the W. and S. Those 
of Deux-S 6 vres and Vienne are tiie best, and many are 
exported to Spain. The mules used in France arc bred 
ciiicfly in Auvergne and Prorcncc. 

Tlirouglioiit a great part of France, and especially in 
the muuiitaiiiuus regions ot the country, the ox Is pre¬ 
ferred to the horse for farm l}ibonr; and us It furnishes 
besides tiie principal supply of animal food, the rearing 
of horned cattle is every where pret^ fieneral. Many 
cows are kept along the banks of tlic Marne, Yonne, and 
Seine ; in the nioiintalns of l<ranche Comte (where they 
yield a great deal of milk, from which cheese similar to 
tliat of Gruydre is made); in tiie Forez mountains ; and 
in Duupliiny, where also tiie clieese is inucli esteemed. 
Flanders, Normandy, Brittany, Alsace, Limousin, Au¬ 
vergne, and tlie S.w. provs., arc tho^e in which the 
greatest number of black cattle are reared: many are 
sent out of Artois anil Picai dy to be fattened in the two 
first-named provs. 'I'he oxen of Gascony are the largest; 
their weight varies from 6 (M) to 900 Jbs.: the city of Bor¬ 
deaux and the navy are entirely provisioned from this 
species. I*arl 8 is In a great measure supplied from .An¬ 
jou. 'i'he best butter is made in the N. of France, and 
from Brittany, Normandy, and the viclnliy of Boulogne, 
considerable quantities, lioth Iresli and salted, are nL- 
ported : the best cheese is made in the S. 

According to Berglmus, the live stock of Franre 
amounts at present (IsAO) to 1,872,600 horses, 3,3.50,dOO 
mules and asses, (i,793,4(M) head of black cattle. 39,0(M),(MM) 
shcHip, !KM),(MK) goats, and 4.r)U0,(MM) hogs. 

Hut it would appear from the estimate in tlio nflBcial 
tables that the stock of black cattle, in 1830, amounted to 
9 ,KiO,(iOO ; so that if Berghaus’s estimate bo nearly accu¬ 
rate, it follows that the stock of black cattle must have 
decreased during the last ten years about 2,337,000 head, 
or about one-fourth part of the total amount 1 And we 
are inclined to think that tliis statement is nut very wide 
of the mark. The truth is that France has, till lately, 
always been a large importer of cattle; and down to 
1814 they were exempted from all duty. In that year, 
however, a duty of 3 fr. was laid on each head of cattle 
Imported ; and had the duty been allowed to continue at 
this reasonable rate it could not have been justly objected 
3 1 4 
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to. But In 1893 the duty of 8 fr. was suddenly raised to 
W fr. I an increase which has well nigh put a stop to the 
linpOTtation of cattle, and been productive of many 
chfevous results. It Is affirmed that the effect of this 
impolitic regulation on the price of butchers* meat hu 
bem such as to reduce its average annual consumption in 
Paris from 31 kilog. in 1826. to26kllogs. In 1836; and in 
the other parts of the kingdom the reduction has been 
still greater. If these statements approach nearly to ac. 
curacy, they will sufficiently account for the decline that 
hoi tuen place in the quantity of stock, and set the per¬ 
nicious inhuoHce of the high duty In the most striking 
{Kiiut of view. 

The entire slaughter of cattle in France in IHSOwas 
estimated at 483,34!) oxen, 635,662 cows, and 2,2.'M),219 
calves. Now, as many of tliosu are not half fed, it is 
Immediately seen how miserably small the supply of 
butchers* moat must be for a population of about 34 
millions : indeed, a large proportion of tlie people of 
France rarely, if ever, taste butchers’ meat. In Great 
Britain, with a pop. of about ]8j millions, or but little 
more than half that of France, tlui annual slaughter of 
full-grown cattle is certainly not under l,30<),0n0 h8ad, 
or considerably more than the iminber slaughtered in 
France: and ft is sufficiently established that, s))eaking 
generally, the weight of the British cattle materially 
exceeds that of tiie French. It would therefore seem 
that it may, on the whole, be concluded that the people 
of Britain consume, at an Average, twice ns much butchers* 
meat as is consumed by tlie people of France 1 

Next to corn, wine, and silk, wool is the most impor;. 
taut article of rural produce; and, according to Berghaus, 
its average annual produce for the last 10 years has 
been 42,000,000 kilogs. It has, no doubt, bccuine of 
greater value since the native breeds have i>een crossed 
with the Merino and others; but this linproveiiifiit 
has hitherto proceeded to only a small extent, so mucli 
so, that it has been alleged that not more, perhaps, 
than 1-IOth part of the entire stock of slieci> has 
experienced its effects. cMost of the French w'ool is 
coarse and inferior ; fur tlie finer sorts the manufaclnrcrs 
are obliged to have recourse to Germany, and the value 
of the quantity imported into Fiance from that country 
amouiited in a recent year to upwards of 8,00U,()G0 dollars. 
(i^rgAatM,v. 60.) 

Goats are most abundant in the Pyrenean and Alpine 
deps. In a small district near l.yons a great number arc 
kept in troops of perhaps (K) oacii. and fed in winter on 
vine leaves plucked after tiio vintage, and preserved 
moist for the purpose. An atti'iiipt has been made to 
acclimate the Tibet goat ( CapraMgaarns), for tlie sake of 
its wool, so valuable in the sfiawl manufacture; but it 
is nut possible, owing to the greater moisture of the 
French climate, that the experiment can suc'ceed. Hogs 
are largely reared in the N. and E.; In Aisne they fur¬ 
nish almost the only animal food used by the rur.il pop. 
They are numerous In most parts of Y ranee, and in the 
E. deps. a considerable trade is carried on in thorn. 

Poultry of all kinds is also plentiful, especially in 
Maine, Normandy, Gulennt', and Languedoc Geese 
are salted like pork: in the dcp. Tain there is a 
very large and fine species. Turkeys are also almost 
every where plentiful; and the dindcs aux trpffles are itti- 
portant articles of commerce in many towns of Dor¬ 
dogne aiui Lot. Ducks and fowls are very common: the 
value of the eggs exported to foreign countries, in 1835, 
amounted to 3,820,284 fr. The Importation of French 
eggs into Great Britain, — that is, into London and 
Brighton, amounts to the enormous quantity of about 
80 millions a year. 

Bees are reared, especially in the deps. of Calvados, 
Basses. Alpes, Aude, some of those on the Loire, Sarthe, 
and Jura. In the deps. on the l.oire it is a common 
practice to move the hives from one district to another, 
which is supposed both to augment the quantity and im¬ 
prove the quality of the products: this process is effected 
in the night, ana in vehicles built fur tlic purpose. The 
dbtance travelled over at atime is often upwards of 30 m., 
*^nd It is not unusual to see in the autumn as many as 
3,000 strange bee-hives collected in a little village, where 
they remain for perhaps two months.’* ( Aprrfu, 60 ) The 
best honey is that of Narlmnne; but In several deps., as 
those of Jura, Basses Alpes, and Calvados, tlie honey 
is but little Infcrioa. 

F/sAcriW. — From Dunkirk to St. Valery, the inhabs. 
of the coast derive a considerable part of their subsist, 
ence from the fisheries for sole, ray, turbot, mackerel, 
herring. &c. The sole and ray lishcry lasts from about 
the beginning of January to that of May ; the mackerel 
fishery then commences, and continues till about the 
end of July; the herring fishery, the head-quarters of 
which are at Dieppe, begins early in October, and ends 
towards the SOtli of Dec. The pilchard fishery of Brit- 
tany employs, during its continuance, a large numtier 
of fishermen, besides a number of hands in curing 
barrelHng the fish. About 8,000 barrels of salted 
pilehards, the produce of this fishery, are sent into the 


market annually, and the inhabs. on the coast live in 
great part on fresh pilchards during the season. The 
pilchard fishery is also a branch of Industry of some con¬ 
sequence along the coast of Charente-Inferieure and La 
Vendee, as that of the anchovy is on the Mediterranean 
coast, especially in the dfip. du Var. Great numbers of 
oysters are sent to Paris, from Cancale Bay and the 
mouth of the Seine. Except those already named, the 
fisheries on tine French coast are of comparatively trifling 
importance, and have only a local interest The French 
cod and whale fisheries in distant seas employed in 1836 
— the former 406 vessels, with a united burden of 51,015 
tons, and 10,172 men, and the latter 35 vessels of the 
burden of 14,813 tons, having 1,183 men. ((HfficitU Tables j 

lining Products. — In 1834, the respective quantities,, 
value, &c. of tlie principal of tliese are stated to have 
been as follows 
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Mining industry in France is placed in a great degree 
under the control of government: for this purpose France 
is divided into six departments, each under an inspector- 
general, which sixinsiM'ctnrs, together with the Minister 
of Public Works, compose the Council-general of Mines. 
1'here is a school of Mines in Paris, and a praetical 
miners* school at .Saint Etienne. The instruction in the 
latter is wholly gratuitous. {Hugo; Othg. de Saint Ftir» 
geau.) 

Mant^aclures. — As respects the extent .ind value of 
her products, France ranks as a iiiaiiiifiu'turing country 
next to Great Britain. But a groat part of her progress 
in this department is wholly factitious ; and her natural 
and acquired capabilities lor carrying on manufactures 
are very inferior to those enjoyed by this country. Speak¬ 
ing generally, there is a great want of capital in Frame, 
so that most cslalilisliments are conducted on a conqiara- 
tivcly small scale : the means of internal communication, 
though very considerably Improved, are still lar inferior 
to what they are in Great Britiiin or the U. States. Coal 
is found in many parts of France, but the supply is iiot- 
witlistaiuling insuflieietit for the wants of the country, 
and is comparatively dear; and iron, a cheap and abun¬ 
dant supply of which is so indispensable to manufacturing 
eminence, tias mostly to be prepared liy means of wood, 
and is mucli higher priced than in Ktiglaiid. In fact, 
with the exception of silk and a few other branches, ma- 
nufactui ing industry in France is in the most unsatlsfae- 
tory condition. No doubt innumeraiile tables and state¬ 
ments are put forth to sliow its progress; but they arc 
all, or mostly all, fallacious. The real question is, not 
whether a manufacture makes a progress when all com¬ 
petition is prevented, and a certain extent of market pro¬ 
vided for its products by custom-house regulations, but 
whether it could withstand the competition of foreigners, 
and increase were It exposed to an open competition ? In 
the latter case only is it an advantage: in the former it 
is obviously maintained at the public expense, and its in¬ 
crease occasions a corresponding increase of the burdens 
laidu|)on the public, without its bringing along with It 
any corresponding advantage. Now we believe that a 
very Urge proportion of the French manufacturing esta- 
blisnnienis are in this last predicamcht. 

Coal in Franco is obtained from between 40 and 50 
different coal-fields; but of these the greater number 
arc extremely unimportant, and those In the d8ps. du 
Nord and Loire are the only ones of any considerable 
magnitude, or. at all events, they are the only ones that 
are wrought to any considerable extent.. On the whole, 
it appears that the entire produce of the different coal 
mines of France amounted, in 1836, to about 2,545,000 
tons, —that is, to less than l-12th part of the produce 
of tlie British mines, and to less, in fact, than the pro¬ 
duce of the coal-fields in the single county of Lonva in 
Scotland] To suppose, after such a statement that 
France oon be distinguished generally in manufacturing 
industry, is to suppose what u all but contradwtory*knd 
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absurd. Not only Is coal thus deficient la quantity, but 
it costs more than double its price in England. 

Ironoworks arc carried on in various parts of France, 
and the total produce of pig iron Is supposed to amount 
at this moment (1839) to about 360,000 tons a year—that 
is, to little more than l-4th part of the produce of the 
British iron-works. About 4-6ths of the fUel consist 
of wood; and as It Is comparatively scarce and dear, 
the price of the iron is proportionally high. In fact, 
a large quantity of foreign Is annually Imported into 
France; and as iron is certainly one of the most Im¬ 
portant means and instruments for the prosecution of 
manufacturing industry, it might be supposed that a 
country anxious for the increase of the latter would 
admit iron duty free. But such is by no means the case: 
on the contrary, a high duty is imposed on the import¬ 
ation of foreign iron into France ; and the interests of the 
inanufoc'turers and of the country in general are sacrificed 
to that of the forest proprietors, who arc apprehensive, 
were foreign iron lurgcMy imported, that the price of 
timber might be reduced. In all, about 44,000 hands are 
buppused to be employed in tlie different departments 
connected with the production of iron in France. The 
other metallic products raised in France, consisting of 
silver, lead, copper, manganese, &c., are of inconsider¬ 
able value and importance. 

Arms are princhially made at Tulle, St. Etienne, 
Klingenthal, ffre. Bnmzes of a very superior quality are 
prlncip.ally made at Paris. The trade in cutlery, which 
employs a great many hands, is principally carried on at 
Paris, Laugres, Nogenl-le-lloi, ChatclhcrauU, Thiers, 
&c. P'rench cutlery is, speaking generally, very inferior 
to that of England. The ornamental jewellery trade 
centres chiefiy in Paris ; and iliere, and in otlicr parts of 
the kingdom, about 10,(KX) hands are supposca to be 
employed in watchmaking. 

The nniiiber of steam engines In use in France has 
greatly increased of late years. At the close of 1H.35 
there were in all 1,41H, of tno aggregate power of 19,1*20 
horses. Of these 1,112 were of French inanufurture. 
Most of them were employed in yam factories, mines, 
foundries, and bect-rOnt sugar establishments. There w'crc 
besides in the same year 190 steam-boats of the aggre¬ 
gate power ol 3,H03 liorses. In 1H34 there were upwards 
of 80 iron suspension bridges in France, tliough the first 
was erected no longer ago than 1824. 

The silks of France arc unrivalled among those 
of Europe, and arc probably, indeed, superior to any 
produced in any otlicr part of the world. At the close 
of last century, it w'as ascertained by a series of accu¬ 
rate experiments, that French organzined silk was 2.') 
per cent superior in ''lasticity to the best Piedmontese, 
and it<H tenacity as 26 to 21 or 20. {Bowrtns's Second 
Reporty p. 4.) But besides this the French silks are dis¬ 
tinguished by superior taste and cleg.*ince, and their excel¬ 
lence is sufficiently proved by the lact that 4-5tlis of them 
arc exported. According to the Encyc. dcs Genity fjrc., 
the number of silk looms is now (1830) estimated at 
SA.OfX), employing 170,000 workmen, and producing silks 
worth 211,500,0(K) fir. a year. Lyons, Niincs, Avignon, 
Tours, Saint Jeau-du-Oaid, Alais, Le Vigau, Saint Eti¬ 
enne, Paris, &c., are the principal seats of this important 
and truly national manufacture, which will be found 
more particular^ alluded to under tiiose separate heads. 
The silk manufactures of Paris have received a great 
augmentation of late years. 

The woollen manufai'turc of France Is also of great 
value and importance; and is one of those that sc*ems 
well adapted to the country. The total value of the 
woollen fabrics annually produced in France, has been 
estimated, by French writers, at 4*20,000,0(X) fr.; but 
Berghaus reduces this estimate to 265,(i(M),000 fr., and 
we nave little doubt that his estimate comes nearest 
the mark. The chief scats of the woollen manufac¬ 
ture are Sedan, Louviers, Elbeuf, Rouen, Bcrnay, 
Caudebec, Darnetal, Clermont PHcrault, LodSve, Car¬ 
cassonne, Ch&teauroux, &c.; for carpets, Paris, Aubusson, 
Abbeville, and Amiens. 

Most of the statements that have been put forth 
with respect to the progress of this cotton manufacture 
in France since 1815, have been fallacious. That the 
manufacture has rapidly advanced in the interim is 
most true; but this advance affords no proof of Its 
being in a really flourishing condition, or of Its being 
suitable to France. During the latter years of the 
war, the difficulties in the way of importing raw cot¬ 
ton into France were such that its price in Havre 
was usually twice or three times as great as its price at 
Liverpool. Wherf, therefore, the return of peace enabled 
the fvench manufacturers t€ obtain supplies of cotton 
at the same rate that was paid for it by others the 
manufketure could not fail rapidly to advance; and 
foreign cotton goods being excluded, it necessarily went 
on inciaatlQK till the home demand was pretty well sup- 
pli^ But beyond this limit it has not been, and, it is most 
probable. It will not be, advanced. The French excel 
us in the brightness and durability of their dyes; but. 


with this single exception, they are Immeasurably behind 
us in all that Is liullspensable to success in this depart, 
ment. Their machinery Is at once more expensive and 
less improved, as coal, wnicb may be said to be the nerves 
and sinews of the business, costs double In Rouen what 
it costs in Manchester or Glasgow. It is idle, therefore, 
under these circumstances, to suppose that the French 
cotton manufacture can be really prosperous, or that Its 
increase is any evidence of a proportional Increase of 
wealth and employment. Previously to the Revolution 
little cotton yarn was spun by machinery; but since that 
epoch, or rather since the pence of 1816, machinery has 
been Imported fyoni England, and cotton spinning has 
becdhic a principal branch of industry; and, excepting 
some of the highest numbers for the muslin factories of 
Tarare and St. Quentin, and the lace manufactures of 
Calais, Douai, Ac., the country now supplies sufficient 
yarn for its own demand. The total annual value of 
the cotton manufactures of all kinds has been estimated 
by some French writers at no less than 600,0(X),000 fi*., 
or 20,400,000/.; but there can be no doubt that this is an 
absurd exaggeration. The consiimption of raw cotton 
in France docs not amount to a third part of its con¬ 
sumption in Britain ; and if we estimate the value of the 
cotton goods produced in the latter at 34,000,000/. ster¬ 
ling, those produced in France cannot be reckoned, on 
any hyptitlicsis, at above i0.()(M).000/. or 11.000,0IX)/.; and 
ns the French are unable to prince yarn of the finest 
quality, and a large proportion of tlicir Imjiurts Is appro¬ 
priated to the manufacture of coarse fabrics, even this 
IS, we believe, too high. 

Linens are manufiu'tured principally In the N. pro¬ 
vinces, and in Brittany, Maine, Dauphiny, Auvergne, 
&r. Latterly there has been a very great increase in 
the imports of liium yarn spun by machinery firoin 
Great Britain; this lias raided an outcry in France on 
the part of the spinners, but it has been found •that 
while the importation of yarn lias increased, that of 
wove fabrics has diminished,^ and that eonsoquently 
the weavers, os well as the public, have been benefited 
by till* introtiiiction of English yarns. The best cam¬ 
brics and muslins are made, tlic farmer at St. Quentin, 
Valenricnnes, Cambrai uiid Solesines; and the latter 
at Lyons, Alengon, Ac. St. Quentin, Idllc, Calala, 
Tarare, and Douai, are particularly noted for tiielr 
tuHes nod brodcrie but this latter branch of industry 
has been long m a very depressed state. Valenciehncs, 
Lille, Dieppe, Alcn^ou, St. Lu, and Avranclies, are 
noted for their lace; and Gaen, Bagcn, Bayeux, 
Chantilly, and Le Fuy, for their blondes. Kid gloves 
are made principally at ^Paris, Grenoble, Chaumont, 
Blois, Vendome, Ac. Other leathern articles, as sheet 
and saddlery, arc, of course, made in largo quantities. 
1'he French saddlery exported Is worth about 2,000,OiMlfi*. 
a year. The china of Sdvres.aiid other tine kinds of French 
porcelain, are much and Justly esteemf>d. There are, 
In all, 12 manufactories of fine porcelain,—at Farit, 
Sdvres, Limoges, Toulouse, Ac., producing goods to 
the value of from 5,000,000 to ri,(X)0,0(X) fr. a year, 2-3d8, 
perhaps, of which are exported. Glass to the value of 
above *20,(X)0,000 fr., with bricks, tiles, furniture, mineral 
acids, and other chemical products, glue, sail-cloth, cord¬ 
age, soap, musical instruments, liqueurs, paper, paper- 
hangings, hats. Ac. arc Important articles of manufacture. 

Ships are built principal^ at Brest, Rochefort, Cher* 
bourg, Toulon, Marseilles, Bayonne, Bordeaux, Ac. 

We subjoin a table given by Berghaus, in which be 
gives an estimate of the value of the manufactured 
articles produced in France In 1839, and an account of 
the principal seats of each manufacture. Wc do pot 

f ireteiid to vouch for its correctness; but the statements 
n It are, speaking generally, a great deal more moderate 
than those in the greater number of French works, and 
appear to us to be, on that account, more deserving of 
errait. A tendency to exaggerate is, in fact, the liesetting 
sin of most writers on statistics. [For Table, see the 
next page.] 

Freviouriy to the reign of Fhilip Augustus, thei# 
were very few manufactures in France, other than 
domestic. But about that period the linen and woollen 
manufactures of Laval, Lille, Cambrai, Amiens, Rheims, 
Arras, Beauvais, Ac. began to bo established. Louis IX., 
Charles Vll., and I^uis XI. endeavqpred to improve 
the commercial resources of the nation: and in the reign 
of the latter monarch, the culture of the mulberry was 
introduced, and the manufacture of silk established at 
Tours. The silk manufactures of Lyons date from the 
reign of Francis I. *, under Henri IV. several other mn- 
nulMtures were introduced, and many pre-existing ones 
improved; and under Louis Xlll. most branches of In¬ 
dustry received a rapid extension. But the grand im¬ 
pulse to manufactures and commerce was given in the 
succeeding reign. Colbert, minister of finance, under 
Louis XIV., invited numerous foreign artisans to settle 
in France, improved the great roods throughout the 
kingdom, excavated the canals of Languedoc and 
Burgundy, constructed several harbours, and gave a 
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Ebtimated Valvb of the Ooodi manufiKtured fn FtanM in 1889. 

htnde, ▼. 87—80.) 

1 AnldM. iPlacMwhminMiiiiMtural. | 


{Serghauit AUgcm. Lander and Vulhcr- 


I Place* where manufactured. 


RavaOfc • Br. Vainer 

Su Remyf 
Alai*, TalD,T(Mi 
Bilkflibrlci,&c. • Lycn*. Paris, Nil 
Avignon 

WooUenyasn* - Rheims, Paris, 
ncRT woRn • 

Fin* woolten cloth - Man, Louvers. 

Je* Hager, Elbeu 
Lodhve, Vienn 
nian, St. Pons, 

Maaamet, Heat 
Coarser woollen cloth Castres, Montluel, Tours, 
Montauban, Chateauroua. 
Abbeville . 

Cawiinem and cirfrs Louvlers, Castres, Amiens, 
dt iatne - • Limoges, Blihl (Alsace) 

Flannels Bt coverlets Rhelma, Orleans, Lisieux 


800,000,000 


FireHirms 

xiarawan 


<65^)0,000 


Napped cloth 

Caahm«re>wodllen 

stutTs 

Carpet* 


• Vlllepreaux, near Versailles, 
Carcassonne, Hhelms, K£- 
thel, Mendc, Montauban - 
Paris, Kheims, Lyons, Ht. 
Quentin, Mulnausen 
- Paris, Auliussfin. Beauvais • 


• *8 ARUiiumuna iPimuTiiiv • 

Linen and hempen Bt. Quentin, Valenciennes,' 
fabrics * - Cainlumv, Pnuol, Chaunv, 

Uuislf Beauvais. Rue Su 
Pierre, laival, Rennes, Cho- 
kt, liislrax • - . 

Lace, blonde • Alenffon. Valenciennes, Chan* 
tllly^ Bayeux, Caen, Nancy, 

Paper and paper Annonay, Sorel, Saussave,' 
hangings • • Marais, Cuurtulin, Angou* 

Idme, Paris - 

Pasteboard - - Vienne. Montauban. Nlmes • 

Cotton tluread, dec. - Lille, Koutmis, Gisors, St. ' 
*' Quentin, llouval, Vast near 

Valogiies, La Fertd-Aleps, 
I.ogertech. Paris - . 

Ci\licnes,musllna,and Tararc, Rt. Quentin, AlenCon, 
other cotton goods Cuteau*Caiubresis, Paris, 
Teiuuleux, Hutien, Che- 
mille, Abbeville, Troyes • 

Oold and sliver l-ioe Pans, dec. 

Hats ... Do., dec. ... 

B)0d goods - - J.ynns, Paris, Bapaume, Gen- 

tilly, Devllle, Koueii, Ban • 

Leather (tanned, (kc.) Paris, Kt-ns, Longjunicau, 
Troyes, St. Mlgnan, llciines 

Grenoble, Nlort, Mi- 
- ■ 

Morocco leather • Paris, Toulouse 

Wrought iron goods Urossoure, Vfcnne, Rt. Bon- ' 
net-le* Desert, Vimon, dec. 

Steel waree • -La lUirardldre near St. Eti¬ 
enne, An. near firay, lla- 
veau near LaCharltd, Oi- 
leans. La Doud near La 
Charltd, Folx, lidze 


Bnmi and tine weres Rouen, Paris - . . 

Tinned plate do. • ImiA^^Pont St. Ours, Mon- 

Wire, nalb - • Lalgle, Lodi, Morvlllards, 

Remlily 

Tools... Ambois^ Toulouse, Arc, 

. Foy, Kllngenthal - 

FireHiTms . - Tulle, Paris, St. Etienne 

Other weapona r Kllngenthal, Ht. Etienne 

Uerdware . * Paris, Rtrasliurg, Ch&lons-sur. 

Marne. Thim, Chatelle- 
rault, Lanures 

Copper waxaa - Romilly, Imphy, Rouen, 
Toulouse, Paris 

Lead wares . • Paris, Tours , . . 

Antimony, tin, pla .7 

tin*, mercury, > Paris, dec. ... 
dec. . . 1 

Goldsmiths’ wares! 
and Jewellery ./ 

Bronze goods Do. .... 

Lacquemdo. . Do. .... 

Watch madiinery > Beaucourt, St. Nicholas-d’A. ' 
liermont, Besanit’on, Mont- 
bdliard . • ■ ^ 

Watche* > > Pons .... 

Musical Instnunenu Do. ... - 


816,000,1)00 


860,000,000 


Alum 

Vitriol 

Sulphuric add 
llydrochlorit do. 


- Salt-works in the E., Idands 1 
f Heron and lid, Perculs, dec. J 
. Paris, PouUly, Montiiellicr - 
. Cholsy-le-Kui, Mas d’UzlI - 
. Paris, Ac. ... 

. Do. .... 


48/)00,000 nS-ai^wito?'"* 1 } Montpellier, Paris, &c. 


385,000.000 


7/M)0,000 

30,000,000 

45,000,0(X) 

160,000,000 

13/)00,000 


Illard soap - - Purls, Marseilles - ' - 

iHofi do. - - Lille, Amiens, Ablicville, Ht. 1 

Quentin - - - J 

Refined sugar > Pans, and from beet-root in 1 
the N. deps. - - - j 

fMelasscs - - Do. . - 

I Porcelain - . Paris, Sevres, Limoges 

Wedgewood ware > Sarreguemmes, CrdI, Mon-> 
tereau - - - J 

Other earthenware - Karregiiemincs 
Tiles and rooting Lyons, Montel near Charolles 1 
sl.ites . . Anisy, Nlbelles - - i 

'(ryiisum and lime - Neighboiirhowl of Paris, dec. 

Mirrors and glass St. (jobin, St. Quiriti, Mon- 1 
ware . - thermd, Clrcy, Montednis, > 

Baccarat - . • j 

.Joiners* goods sForis .... 46,000,000 

■BiMiks . Do., Lyons, Avignon - 3.'>.(Hl(.>,(M)0 

I’eifnmew - - The S. of France . - 15,000,000 

|8tw;h, line meal,| .... 6,00d,000 

'Older and Perry - Normandy, Brittany, Picardy 49.7.'*0,0()0 

Beer . . . The N. of France - - «),00IMMH) 

.llTaiidy - . Cognac, Montiiellier - - 75,000,000 

Kpiritofwlno -N^iies - - - 4,600,000 

SA^),U00,iiUO 


16,800,000 

4Ji60,000 

4J)0(I,000 

64,000.000 

35,000,000 

5,000,0(Ni 


19,600,01X1 

8,INX).IMIU 

86,(XM),000 

6,000,000 

3,(MX),000 

6,()IH),000 

840,000 

1,800.000 

60,000,000 

7,600,000 

ii8,noo/)oo 

11,300,000 
5,600,000 
6y4lK).000 
16,760JHN) 
18,600,000 
16.01)0,000 


powerflil itlmului to industry. But, notwithstanding 
tiis great merits, Colliert wanted sagacity to perceive that 
industry can make no really beneficial progress, except 
under a system of free competition; and that all attempts 
to bolster up manufactures are injurious to the general 
interests of the nation. Hence, it is not easy to decide 
whether the stimulus he gave to industry by the measures 
now alluded to, aud the order and economy he introduced 
into the finances, was not more than countervailed by the 
regulations he established for the conduct of manufac. 
turos, and the numerous restrictions that he Introduced. 
Colbert was, in fact, the Achilles of the mercantile sys¬ 
tem. Had he acted on the maxim, Laissex-nousfaire^ of 
the merchants he consulted, though his measures might 
not have been equally successful at the outset, they would 
have been incomparably more su In the end. The prestfge 
that has attached to the name of Colbert has tended ma¬ 
terially to prolong the mania for reguiating in France $ 
and eonsequently to enfeeble and paralyze the industry of 
ihe country. 

In 1^8, Marshal Vaubaii estimated that, of the total 

n . of France, 1-lUtb was in a state of mendicancy, and 
the remaining 9ths in a condition but little above it. 
He at the same qpoch estimated the wages of the weaver 
at 12 sous a day, or about lOR fr. yearly (excluding fast- 
lays, Ac.). Arthur Young, 90 years afterwards, found 
that wagpes had risen to about 19 sous; but provisions had 
ai«o Increased in price. In 1827, M. Dupin estimated the 
av^age gains of an artisan in a town, and his wife, at783fr. 
a year; and in 1832, M. de Morogues estimated their united 
frages at 800 ft. The condition of the artisans has of 
rate greatly improved. Rye flour, after supplanting 
bifek-wbeat and oatmeal, has in its turn been super¬ 
seded, in many parts, by that of wheat; and but for the 
absurd regulations already alluded to in respect to the 
rattle trade, there can be no doubt that the consumption 
of kmtehers* meat, Instead of being diminished, would 
havi, aeen increased. The dress of all classes has been 
miiea improved by the more general use of woollens, 
cottmu, &c.: and in most largo towns, except those of 


the S.,* there is now little externally to distinguish the 
artisans and their families from the bourgeoisie, or lesser 
trading families. There are considerable diflurences in 
the condition and habits of the work-people in the dif¬ 
ferent manufacturing towns ; but on the whole they arc, 
both physicaJly and morally, vastly improved. 

Commerce. — Though or great extent and value, the 
commerce of France has not attained to the magnitude 
which It might have been expected to reach from her .ad¬ 
mirable situation; the great diversity and excellence of 
her silks, wines, brandies, and other products, and the 
number, enterprise, and ingenuity of her people. This 
deirressed state of trade appears to bo principally ascrib- 
able to an erroneous system of domestic economy; or to 


number, enterprise, and ingenuity of her people. This 
deiiressed state of trade appears to bo principally ascrib- 
able to an erroneous system of domestic economy; or to 
the attempt made by successive governments to render 
France independent of other countries, by bolstering up 
and protecting industry at home, and excluding foreign 


cottmu, &c. i and in most largo towns, except those of and their frontiers were, in consequence, as vigllantlj 


greatest difficulties. All commerce is founded on a prin¬ 
ciple of reciprocity; and those who will not buy, need 
not flatter themselves with the delusive idea that they 
will, notwithstanding, be able to sell. The prohibitions 
and heavy duties imposed on many descriptions of fo¬ 
reign produce, proportionally lessen the demand for it in 
France ; and by consequence lessen, in a corresponding 
degree, the demand for the French products that must 
otherwise have been exported in payment of the imports. 
Luckily, however, the public seems to have become to a 
considerable degree aware of the mischief entailed on the 
country by a perseverance in this anti-sociiU system; 
and, despite Che powerful interests en^ged in its sup- 

B ort, it has already undergone several material modifica- 
ons; and there can be little doubt that, In the end, it 
will be replaced by a more liberal and beneficial policy. 

The revolution was of signal advantage to the 
internal trade of France. Previously to that event, the 
fiscal systems and duties In many of the provinces 
were prouliar, and differed widely from those in others; 
and their frontiers were, in conseaucnce, as vigllantbr 
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guarded ai^nst the free importation of the commo- and other manufactured ffoods, including articles of mer- 
dltles of the conterminous provinces, as if they had eery and haberdashery, and of wine, brandy, jewellery, 
been so many Indopmdent and hostile states I The *c. The imports comprise all sorts of colonial wro- 
reimlutlon made an end of these miserable distinctions; duce, spices, dye-stuffr, &c., with cotton.wool, raw silk, 
and by subjecting the whole kingdom to the same laws timber, linen yarn, iron, coal, and an infinity of other 
and the wme duties, provided for the free transport of s^lcles. 

commodities throughout Its whole extent. We subjoin accounts of the import and export trade of 

1 he great articles of export consist of silkS, woollens, France, during the ten years ending with 1836. 

Import Trade of France, 1827-5GL 



Export Trade of* France, 1H27—3G. 


(MBrial Estimated Value of Goods Exported flrom Prance from 1827 to 1836. 


French and Foreign Goods. 


Natural 

I'roduce. 


franc*. 
«.'>»,724,4.W 
267,271,311 
231)/»77,021 
217,.V)V»7.'> 

2.34,!)')9.22.> 

2G3,82W,r,’>2 


Manufaetureil 

Goods. 


Natural 

Produce. 


Frunet. 
l.OS,197,142 
167,377,012 
l.')3.2n<>.A19 
11<J,4A9,23.'> 
I18,187,(n>7 
146,622,34.'* 
l.'*4,6',.‘J,027 
146,8(>4,.551 

172,274,175 


French Goods. 


Manufactured 

Goods. 


FranCM. 
348,026.595 
.34.3,83H.<»10 
.350,978,110 
333.442,106 

3.37.. 387..V4 
3f»0,792,629 
404,772,027 
363,127,826 

425.248.. ‘»37 
436,(,H3,005 



Franca. 

6,823,7.37 

1,215,922 

1,247,629 

2,901,341 

5,574,181 

7,414,974 

•),425,0.54 

9,992,377 

7.41.3,6.33 

8,957,480 


Franca. 

1.. 545.4.37 
1,417,868 

•1 ,.394,61.3 

1.. 320.4J4 
1,180,79.3 
1.421,177 
1,256,379 
1,087 h342 
1,1.55,105 

1.. 398.187 


Specie 

Eaiiorted. 


IMPORTS, 1836. 


Prom European Countries. 


F'runca. 

Great Hiitaln • - 35,304,428 

Holland .... 6,S10,.343 

llelKiuin .... 76..38.3,1U5 

Sweden and Norway - - 11,826,567 

Denmark .... 2,294,5.36 

Russia .... lr..257.037 

Ilause Towns ... 10,375,204 

Austria .... 4,.522.816 

PniHsla .... 16,112,.569 

Othfo-German States - - 2/,(M)2,76.5 

Swit/erlaiui - - - 19,181.026- 

Kanlinia IKhigdom of) - • 57,741.210 

Tuscany and Papal States > 12,.30.5,.560 

Naples and Sicily . - . 19,00.5,802 

Spam .... 28,379,477 

Portuffal .... 1,237,204 

Greece .... .351,682 

Turkey .... 12,461,994 


EXPORTS, 18.36. 


ToE.rop.anC<«Mrte. .I cSSL I <;£SSS. 


Front a. 
68,1,34.177 
8,281.827 
83,9.39,08.3 
1.5,6<I3,824 
2,460,318 
27.7'»6,773 
16,<Ml|.5t6 
4.3,124,777 

29.. 301.969 
70,021,.340 
82.99!),(N)4 
61,124,359 
18,091,745 
24,925.410 

44.426.. 346 
1,664,164 

432.070 

19,682,451 


Great flritain 

Holland 

Jieipum 

Swisien and Norway 

Denmark 

Russia 

Ilanse Towns 

Austria 

Prussia 

Other German States 
Kwiteeriand - 
Sardinia (Kingdom of) 
Tuscany and Papal States 
Naples and Sicily - 
Spam . . • 

Portugal 
Greece 
Turkey 


Franca. 

66,050,699 

13,476,01.9 

.31,791,075 

2,742.154 

1.4.58.. 36K 
8,693.9.53 

I3,2(i9,6.35 
4,847.209 
7,097,.541 
.32,57.5,506 

33.. 389.9.39 
31,019.254 

9,92.3,915 

6.. 346.122 

52.. 548.492 
2,997,565 
1,468,724 

11,760,584 


Franca. 

11.5,219.476 
15,315,684 
45.761,570 
.3,079,926 
1,7.5,299 
11.701,0.33 
20,714,.585 
9,896,698 
8.348,339 
39,764,040 
76,486,299 
.34,129,827 
16,801.122 
13.527.448 
93.2.30,1.5.3 
3,750,618 ' 
1,914,142 
17.285,108 


From otKer Countriea and Cohitiea^ 

Egypt .... 4,6.38,075 6,625,463 

Algim - . - • - 1,890,7.50 2,434,326 

North Alriran States - • 7.695.006 8,114,326 

Dutch and English Antilles > 2,.577 6.5.940 

Danish Antilles • > • 771..314 1..501,247 

Spanish ditto • - • 2,618,310 10^38,74.3 

I&ti .... 4..38'l,421 5,(Hi9,2K9 

United States - • - 81,464,116 110.769,640 

nrazil .... 5,821,701 10,0.34,472 

Mexico .... 3.140.MI1 8,71.5,099 

La Plate .... 4,767,677 4.!Hi9,681 

Colombia .... 610,182 1,6.35,412 

ChlH .... 3,091,24.3 4,48.3,874 

Pfifll .... 420,718 ,9.5,850 

Mauiitius « • . - 384,089 1,264,967 

China and Aniun . - - 2,4.36,1.55 3.098,878 

BritWiX. HIndosten . - 21,936.097 

French ditto ... 3<55,8'i6 3,514,104 

BourhSh - - - - 1.3.472,185 16.134.2.57 

MVrtinIque - - - 1.3,175,.30.3 15,428A'»2 

Guadelcm^ - - - 18,687,145 2.3,611,2.54 

iwiiGSteiui - - • 

Senegal • . • • 2,154,751 2,890,771 

St. Pierre. Mlquelog, and the 
French fisheries • 7,664,902 7*>519,509 

ElSWhSe . - - 2.36,659 302,549 

203,835,228 286.52(i,27 6 

To t al Imports . 5643ie553 tH}5,575,.35~ 

N.B. commerce^ as applied to imports, means 

all articles imported by sea or land, whether for con¬ 
sumption, re-exportation, or warehousing. Sjtecial com^ 


4,6.38,075 
1,890,7.50 
7,695,006 
2,.577 
771,.3l4 
2,618,310 
4,.38'l,421 
81,464,116 
5,821,701 
3.140.MI1 
4,767,677 
610,182 
3,091,24.3 
420,718 
384,089 
2,4.36,1.55 
21,936,097 
3.55,8'i6 
1.3,472,185 
1.3,17.5,.30.3 
18,687,145 
1,988,352 
2,1.54,751 

7,664,902 

2.36,659 


7Vi dhar CountriM and Cdoniu. 

SSB.- : : ; 

North African States 
English African Colonies - 
BrlUsh India and Australia 
Dutch Colonies in the East 
French ditto 
China, Anam, See. 

United States 
IfaYU 

British America 
S|ianlsb Coionles in do. 

Danish do. ... 
Braxil 

Mexico ... 

Guatimala and Colombia • 

Peru and Bullrla - • • 

Chill .... 

La Plate 

Guadaloupe ... 
Martinique ... 
Bourlion . « . 

Senegal ... 

French Guiana 

St. Pierre, Miquelon, Newfbund 
land, ttc. ... 


3,917,722 

9,512,6.54 

2,960,852 

.3,0«I0,290 

5,189,603 

.391.813 

2.31,694 

8.50,2.34 

1.58,7.37,819 

2.726.. 5.36 

370,.5.56 

11,882,4.55 

^2,981,719 

l6,378„V*7 

7.. 543.80.5 
J.27.5,413 
1,47.3,009 
7,779,815 
4,762,718 

19,944.707 

15,068,436 

7,170,459 

2.963,493 

2,675,162 

3,618,339 


4,873,176 
1.3,762,907 
4,3.56,115 
4.05U,0!I5 
6,007,940 
.550,817 
237,026 
979,870 
238,874,057 
4,6.52,802 
622,145 
14,873,914 
3,688,633 
25,220.789 
9,499,806 
1,989,242 
1,676,637 
13.125,200 
5.784.333 
20,203.758 
15,655,825 


6,12.3,166 

2.758,346 

5,437.745 


294,497,676 412,573,389 

628,957.480 




merect as applied to Imports, means such imported ar¬ 
ticles as have been entered for coiisumption on payment 
of the customs* duties. In the case ox exports, genera/ 


























































































































































860 FRANCK. 


eormwree includes all exported articles, without regard 
to their origin ; while gpecial commerce Includes those 
articles only that are the produce of the soil or ma nu f ac- 
tures of Prance. 

Account of the Mercantile Marine of Franco In 1830, 
183.5, and 1838. _ 


Tonnage. 

1830. 

1833. 

1836. 

Ships of 800 tnnii and upwards 
700 to 800 tons 

OOO — 700 • - 

fitM) ^ «N) 

im^rjoo 

300 — 400 

8(N) —WiOtona 

1«N) — 2(N) 

(U) - 100 - • 

30— CO . . 

30 and under . 

SMpe. 

2 

6 

3 

14 

38 

SOI 

.578 

i;ti6 

IfiOG 

1,101 

9.903 

EMjif. 

9 

9 

19 

68 

913 

673 

1,261 

1,477 

IdlU 

10,634 

1 

19 

48 

171 
. 368 
1,310 
lr526 
,i*^43 
10,733 

Total 

_J 

14,8.52 

15,949 

16,617 


MttrietUSiif^rm.Wtighta and IirtttMum,ilte.—By a law oftiui Fiwnch 
National Aiwembly In 179A, a uniform system of weights and mea« 
sures was Introduced, all measures being derived by the decimal muU 
ti|ilicatlon or division of the mitre, uhieh Is equal to the lU-millionth 
|iart of the disUnce between the equator and die pole. A cconling to 
tills data, the measures oflenglh are— 

The Millimetre ■ = 0-030 inch Engl. 

(.'enllmd^ - = O-.l'M do. 

lieclndarei • s 3-037 do. 

M^tre • . = 3 It. 3-371 m. 

Decametre • =s 32 ft. 9*7 In. 

Hectometre > =s 100 yds. 1 ft. 1 In. 

Kllomatre • = 1003-033 yds. 

Myriamitre • ss 10036-.330ydB. 

Ill like manner, the are (100 sq. metres, or atmut l>40th part of an 
Kiig. acre) is multiplied Into the hectare (2-471 acres), Acc.: the litre 
ta cubic decimetre, and 0*2(i4 of a galUni, or a little more than a 
quart Eng.) into the hectolitre (2-H3K bushels), &c.; and the gramme 
n)-03ri3 of an ox avolrd.) into the kilogramme (2 20{! llw. avoied.), 
and ether weights. 

But, liesides the forgoing, the ancient French measures are still In 
use: as the inch (equal to I^IH Eng. in.); the foot (1 ft. 0*7H9 In. 
Kiig.); autie (1-3 Kng. yds.) ;^lsc (n ft. 4-73.5 in. Eng.); the ks-igue 
of 2,UO0 toises (2 miles 743 yds.); the league of 2.5 to the di-gree (2 iii. 
1.140 yds.), Use. The arpeiit Is bquivalent to 1-U43 Eng. acres. 

The French pound is equal to 1-080 lbs. avolrd.; the muid:sri24 
hhds.: the bolsscau bO‘ 3CO bushels; and the seticr = 4-430 bushels. 

Accounts are kept in ft-ancs, a silver coin worth O-OOd. 
HkN., which is divided into 10 d£ciiiieB and 100 centimes. The 
par of exchange with England la very near 23 francs per pound 
sterling. 

lloada, CantUs, dfc. — The aggregate length of the 
former throughout France, at the beginning of 1H37, was 
about* 68,320 m. Tlie roiuls arc divided into royal, 
departmental, and communal; tlicir expenses being re¬ 
spectively defrayed by the government, and the deps. 
or communes to which they belong. The royal roads 
have a united extent of about 21.435 m., of which 
about one eleventh part Is paved, and the rest macad¬ 
amised, or constructed in the ordinary manner. They 
arc commonly well matlc, and very direct; their construe, 
tiou and repair, as well as those of the departmental 
roads, being under the superintendence of the central 
board of bridges and public ways, which has a head en¬ 
gineer established in each dcp. The communal roads, 
which are subject to no such control, arc mostly in a de¬ 
plorable state, and are often impracticable for carriages. 
As yet no railroads of any great length have been laid 
down in France; the principal are tliose between Paris 
and St. Germain, and from St. Etienne to Lyons. 

The entire length of tho communications by means 
of navigable rivers and canal» was in 1837 estimated 
at 7,866 m., of which extent nearly five sevenths were 
contributed by the former. There were then 74 navi¬ 
gable canals complete; 16 more were in process of con¬ 
struction ; and 14 others were projected. The principal 
existing are as follows: —the Canal du Midt\ or the 
Languedoc Canal, which runs ft-om Cette to Toulouse, 
where it joins the Garonne, and thus connects the Medi¬ 
terranean with the Atlantic; the Canal of Charollais, 
or du Centre, connects the Loire with the SaAne; the 
.Canal of the Rhine and Rhone (du Monn’eur) forms 
communication between those rivers by connecting the 
SaAne with the Doubs, and tlie latter with the 111, a tri¬ 
butary of the Rhine; the Canal of Burgundy connects 
the SaAne with the Yonne, and consequently the Seine 
with the Rhone and Rhine; the Canal of Brlare, and 
that of Orleans,ciunlte the Lolre^with the Loing, a tribu¬ 
tary of the Seine; that of St. Quentin connects the Es- 
cant with the Oise $ that ot Brittany, the longest of all, 
heiqg upwards of 830 m. in length, runs between Nantes 
and Brest. Those of Berrl, Ardennes, the llle et 
Ranee, NivemaSs between the Loire and Yonne, 
d'Ourcq, which supplies Paris with water, and Somme, 
are the others most worthy of notice. It may he men¬ 
tioned, that the royal and departmental roads are car¬ 
ried, exclusire of others, by 85 iron bridges over rivers 
and canals, all of which, excepting two in Paris, have 
hem constructed since 1882. (Offlcial Tables; Hugo, 
Abpyef. des Oeus du Monde.) 

. Tie Oovemaimt, as regulated by the Charter, remo- 
dolled in 1880, is a limited monarchy, hereditary in the 


male line only, with legislative bodies similar to I hose 
that exist in this country, except tliat the peerage in 
France is not hereditary, and that the peers are com¬ 
paratively destitute of fortune and influence. The king 
is the head of the state; his person is iiivlolidile. Ids 
ministers alone being responsible. He exercises the 
whole executive power; declares war, and makes peahe 
and treatiogfnomlnates the peers, the judges, and all other 
officers under the government, and iwrtic^ates in tho 
legislative power with tho two chambers. 

The Chamber of Peers consists of tho princes of the 
blood, and an unlimited number of members nominated 
for life from amongst certain specified classes of the 
pop., and who take precedence according to the date of 
their nomination. Peers mi^ enter the chamber at 25, 
and have a vote at 30 years or age. The cliamher has au¬ 
thority as a high court of justice in cases of high treason 
and other state ofibnees. No peer can be arrested but 
by a warrant from tho chamber, or is amenable to any 
other criminal tribunal. 

The Chamber of Deputies is composed of 4.59 mem¬ 
bers elected by as many electoral colleges for 5 years. 
The qualification for a deputy is, that he be .‘lO years of 
age, and pay direct taxes to the amount of 50U francs 
a year. Electors must be 25 years of age, and pay direct 
taxes to the amount of 200 francs a vear. The iiumlicr 
of electoral colleges varies in the diiforent deps. accord¬ 
ing to their pop. The total niiniljer of electors in 
France, which in 1831-32 was 168,703, had incre.*iBod in 
1838-39 to 197,598, being about I in 172 of the whole pop. 

A sort of system of secret voting is adopted in tin; 
election of deputies. Electors write the names of the 
candidates for whom they vole cm slips of p:iper, whicli 
they tliruw into a box or urn. 'fhose slips being taki-n 
out, and counted by tiie scrutineers, tlie miinbc^r of votes 
given to cacli candidate is ascertained, and proclaimed; 
the slifis of iiaper on wiiicli tiie mimes an; written being 
fortliwilh committed to the flames. I'he strictest 
sccrc-cy is enjoined on the scrutineers, who art; 
themselves chosen by the electors; and if they give 
no information, it is iinpossible to learn liow an elector 
votes, should he wish to conceal it. Cmisidering the 
small number of elc-ctors in France, tlie vast .*imount of 
patronage at the disposal of goveriiinent, and the efforts 
that iiave frequently been made to prevail cm them to 
support unpopular candidates, they ha\e, on many 
occasions, manifested extraordinary independence — a 
result ascribable in part to the mode of their voting, 
but far more, we believe, to tlieir being, speaking gene¬ 
rally, in comfortable circuinstonccs, or comparatively 
independent. The deputies receive no salary, and oti 
accepting any salaried ]mblic cinidoymcnt, must resign 
their seats, but tliey may be re-clccted by their pre¬ 
vious or any other constituency. 

The sittings of tlie Ciiamber are public, but provided 
5 members concur in the demand, it may be formed into 
a secret cooimirtee, and strangers be excluded; but ttiis 
privilige i» rarely insisted upon, and, it is said, never 
abused. The presence of 230 moms , or half the incrn- 
‘bers, plus one, is required to enable tlie chamber to 
deliberate. It usually assembles at from 12 to 2 
o’clock, and separates at from 5 to 6. The particular 
clauses of a law are voted openly as in England; but 
the ensemble Is voted by ballot; the ayes being indi¬ 
cated by white, and tiie non by black balls, thrown into 
an urn. Hence it is comjiarativcly ditlicult in France 
to predict the fate of any law as to whicli public opinion 
is aividod; the depuli.-s Iicing able to vote according to 
their own sentiments witli respect to it, and not being, 
as in England, forced to vote witli their party. It is, 
however, difficult to say which plan is best fitted to 
promote the public interests. Siiould the Chamber be 
dissolved by the king, be is bound to convoke a new 
Chamber within three months. 

The discussion upon the ensemble or nrqjei of a law, 
is not carried on In the ('iiamber of Deiiuties as in 
the H. of C.; for the memliers who intend to speak in 
fovour of and against the law, inscribe their names in a 
list, and being called upon by the President, or Speaker, 
deliver their opinions from the tribune, a place provided 
fbr them, in the order in which they are eiirotlcd. This 
has led to the practice of delivering lung written rlie- 
torical harangues; which, however, are becoming un¬ 
popular. The discussion on the classes of a law is carried 
on as in the H. of Q. 

Both chambers enjoy like privileges; either, or the 
sovereign, may propose a law, but custom generally con¬ 
cedes the Initiative to the Chamber of Peers, excepting 
in the case of money bills, which must in France, as 
in England, originate with tho Deputies. The budget 
is voted yearly. Either chamber has power to cite 
before it the author of any dftbnsive publication re¬ 
flecting on it, or any of its members, and to award 
punishment according to law. In the case o^an im¬ 
peachment of ministers, they arc accused by the Cham¬ 
ber of Deputies, gnd judged by the Chamber of Peers. 

The ministry is divided into 8 departmenu. The 
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ministers are those of justice and religion—Foreign 
Allhirs —War—Marine and Colonies.—the Interior— 
Commerce and Public Works—Public Instruction— 
and Finance. The ministers ore assisted hy a Council 
of State (ConseiL d’Ktat), the members of which, as 
well os the ministers, are appointed and dismissed at 
the pleasure of the king. 

The 86 deps. of France are subdivided inm 868 arron.> 
dissements, and these again into 2,834 canton^; and 37.234 
communes. Each dep. is governed by a prefect, with a 
salary va^ing from 10,000 to 40,000 fr. a year, except in 
tlie (iep. Seine, where the salary of the prefect is 100,000 
fr. (4,000/.). Each arrond. is superintended by a sub. 
prefect, with a salary of 4,000 fr. a year; aitd each com¬ 
mune by a mayor and other magistrates, whose services 
are gratuitous. The prefect is assisted by the council- 
general of the dep., which consists of a member from 
each canton, and meets once a year: a great deal of the 
vnternal administration of the dep., as the distribution 
of taxation, &c., is undertaken by this council. The 
^ub-prefects and mayors arc also aided by councils 
elected by the citizens. All the mayors are nominated 
by the king or the prefect; but the communes have 
certain righ^ and privileges of their own, which cannot 
be interfere with by the state, though the latter has 
perfect command over the administration of the deps. 
and arronds. 

Justice —The administration of justice In France, pre¬ 
viously to the revolution, was, in the last degree, partial 
and corrupt. Justice, in fact, was, in the vast majority of 
cases, openly bought and sold ; and a poor man without 
powerful protectors could never hope to succeed in any 
case. The institution of juries was unknown ; and the 
criminal was, if possible, in a still more vicious and de- 
graded state than the civil law. Happily, however, these 
things are now matter of history. Tnu revolution swept 
oil' every vestige of the old system of jiirisprudc*nce, and 
of the endless and flagrant abuses that had grown up 
under it. The present civil and criminal law of France 
has been embodied in codes drawn u)>, under the auspices 
<if Napoleon, witti singular perspicuity and brevity ; and 
i.s honestly and impartially administered. 

The ordinary judicial tribunals arc of 6 kinds, as 
follows:—Simple police courts, tribunals of justices 
of the peace, courts of original or primary jurisdiction 
{.trihumaux de pn'mitre instance), royal courts, courts 
of assize, and the* court of cas.satlon. The extra¬ 
ordinary tribunals are—cilizen’s benches, called con- 
seits des prwVhmntnes, tribunals of commerce (the cuur 
dcs comptes), courts martial, university and other 6|#c- 
cial courts, and the chambers of peers and deputies. 
In ear) commune tiicrc is a police court in which 
the mayor presides; and in every canton there is at 
least one justice oi the peace, appointed by tlie king, 
with power to deciile in civil causes under the value of 
100 francs; his decisions in those under TiO francs being 
without ap))cal. There is in each .arrond. a court of 
original jurisdiction to decide without appeal in causes 
not above the value of I,0(H) fr., as well as appeals fl-om 
the simple police courts. These arc composed of from 
3 to 12 judges, appointed by the king. The number of 
royal courts Is 27 ; they are crtablishod in the principal 
cities and towns, and have jurisdiction throughout a ter¬ 
ritory Including variously from 1 to 7 deps. They are 
composed of a president, several vice-presidents, some 
legal functionaries, and from 20 to 60 counsellors; they 
are almost exclusively courts of appeal from the last- 
inciitioiied courts, and the tribunals of commerce. The 
courts of assize are temporary tribunals which take cog¬ 
nizance of criminal cases; one Is holden at certain 
periods in each dep. In these, trial by jury is adopted: 
the juries are composed of 12 citizens above 30 years of 
age, and either taxed directly to the amount of 200 fr. 

early, or belonging to certain professions. There are 

judges, one of whom is a counsellor belonging to a 
royal court. The decisions of these courts are com¬ 
monly without appe.*!!; and can only bo annulled by the 
court of cassation on the plea of informality. (Aperfw 
Statist.) The last-named tribunal is a superior court of 
appeal In lioth civil and criminal cases. It is lomiioscd 
of 4!) members (including a first president and 3 others), 
appointeil for life by the king. Each mcmlicr must be 
at least 30 years of age, and have a legal diploma; but 
no member may practise in the legal profession, or excr- 
eise any public function, but such as may be connected 
with his duty In the court. The court of cassation is 
divided into 3 separate chambers of 15 members and a 
preaUlent each, it may suspend the functions of any 
subordinate Judges, and summon them before the 
minister of justice to answer for their decisions; and 
has the highest and most absolute authority in all judi¬ 
cial matters. 

The eour des comptes is established to audit and ex¬ 
amine %11 accounts connected with the public revenue 
and expenditure. It ranks immediately after the court 
of cassation, and is organised in a similar manner. 
The eoHteils des prud^hommes and tribunals of com¬ 


merce are established in the principal monufheturing 
and commercial towns, being composed chiefly of com- 
merclal men. The former tribunals determine disputes 
between the manufiictiirers and the workmen employed 
by them; the latter decide in cases to the value of l.OOOlr, 
but do not themselves see their decisions enforced, i Al¬ 
manac National, Ac.) 

According to the reports which havo been annually 
published since 1825, by the minister of justice, the 
yearly average of heavy crimes committed In France for 
the whole of that period has amounted to about 7,200,— 
1,900 against the person, and 5,800 against property. 
Female criminals compose about ]-5th of the whole. 
Crimes against the person are most common in the 
deps. of the centre and S. of France; their number is 
greatest in Corsica. Crimes against property abound 
most in the N.: in the dep. Seine, one occurs annually 
for every 1,368 of the pop. In both categories Crouse is 
the dep. in which there are the least crimes; those 
against the person being only as 1 to 37,014 of the pop., 
and those against the property as 1 to 20,235. 

Thb prisons are divfdod into the 5 classes, of matsons 
Garret, for detention during a period less than a year; 
rnaisons de Justice, one in the«ap. of each dep. for Im- 

S risonment for a longer term ; central prisons, of which 
lore are 20, containing. In 1836, 17.560 persons ; bagnes 
3, at Brest, Rochefort, and 'I'oulon, in which there are 
about 7,0(X) criminals, the unltedecost of the latter esta¬ 
blishments being aliout 2,176,r}(M) fr. a year; and dip6ts 
de mendicity, of which iliere are .^i. It is estimated that 
: there are annually about 38,000 individuals un^r con¬ 
finement, or the surveillance of the police. (See //ago, 
p. 83.) 

Religion. — Religious toleration exists in a widely 
extended degree. “ Chacun,** says the ('barter, **pro- 
Jesse sa religion avec une igale liberty, cl obtient pour 
son cultc la meme protection.*' Ilcncc, when it isasald 
that the Rom. Catholic is the dominant religion in 
France, all that is meant is Unit it is the religion of 
the greatest iiiimbcr of the population. 'I'hc pastors 
of otlier sects, Jewish as well as Christian, arc sup¬ 
ported by the government as well as those of the 
Horn. Catholic rnurch. Since the Revolution of I7H9, 
the influence of the Papa! power has declined maae 
in Fr.ince than in any otlicr Rom. Catholic country; 
and not only have tne Rom. Catholic clergy greatly 
diminisiied in point of numbers and influence, but se¬ 
veral sects have latterly arisen, who, while they hold 
tiie Rum. Catiiolic doctrines, repudiate the autliority of 
the Pope. Before 17H9, t^re were in France 18 urcli- 
bishops, lOH bishops, and a number of inferior clergy, 
amounting in all to upwards of 4(X),000 individuals, 
who among them swallowed up 118,000,000 fr. a year 
I of revenue I Tlicrc are now 14 archbishops, tnooe 
of i'aris, Lyons, Rouen, Sens, Rheims, Tours, 
Bourges^ Albi, Bordeaux, Auch, Toulouse, Aix, Be- 
san^on, and Avignon ; gO bishops, and about 40,000 
subordinate clergymen; and the total expense of thu 
Rom. Cath. church, seminaries, &c., is about 34,000,000 
fr., or 1 fr. a year per iiead for each individual of the 
pop. M. de St. Furgeau, in his Apergu StattstiquCi esti¬ 
mates the number of Calvinists and Lutherans at 
6,000,0(M); but the Enct/el. des Gens riu Monde estimates 
the whole of tho dissenters at only 2,100,000. The Lu¬ 
therans, who live principally in the Rhenish and N. deps., 
have 22K church pastors, under tho superintendence of a 
directory at Strasbourg, where their chief theological se¬ 
minary is situated. The Calvinists mostly inhabit tlic S. 
deps.; they have 34.5 pastors, and a chief seminary ac 
Montaubnii. I'hc Jews are estimated at 60,000j they arc 
found principally in the large towus of the £. and S., 
and have 66 synagogues. 'There are some Anabaptists 
in the Vosges, &c., and Moravians in the dep. du Nord, 
but they are few. 

Public Instruction. —Tho proportion of individuals 
receiving education to the whole pop. was in 1820 esti¬ 
mated at 1 in 27, and in 1830 at 1 in 20: it is now aboiiL 
1 In 12.* At the end of 1637 the total number of schoolIT 
public and private, throughout France, was 53,920; 
.39,504 for boys, and 14,416 for girls. Tho number of 
pupils at tho same period was 2,650,000; 1,552,847 boys, 
and 1,098,64.5 girls Instruction is primary, secondary, 
or superior. To afford the first, every commune Is 
obliged by law to support at least one primary school, 
cither ot its own, or in copjunction with neighbouring 
communes. In 1829, 14,2;i0 communes were without 
primary schools; but in 1837 this number was reduced 
to 5,667: the want of schools was chiefly experienced 
in the 8. and W. deps. Reading, writing, the French 
language, the first rules of arithmetic, weights and mea¬ 
sures, the first lines of geography, and history and draw¬ 
ing, tire the principal brandies of education in these 
schools: they are afforded gratuitously. But betides 

* or SCI9,S7^oiiiig men oo the liete of thoM Uahto to conietfptlon 
In 18SA, 150,tl» couul rend nnd write, 11,022 coaid write alono, «id 
.59,585 were dertltute fd all initruitfODi tho sUUo of -tf-n te 
8,7S6 could not bo srcortalniid. 
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school!, since 1833 Infiint schools have I ell the 86 departments. The i 
1 for the children of the poor firom 7 to the end of 1837 was 205,344, the 


the communal schools, since 1833 Infisnt schools have ell the 86 departments. The number of depositors at 
been established for the children of the poor firom 7 to the end of 1837 was 205,344, the amount of the deposits 
10 years of ase, as well as schools for adults. There 107,000.000 Orancs, or 4,280,000/.; end we must recollect 
were 1,856 of the latter schools In 1837, attended by39,000 that these institutions are not yet seven years old in the 
working men, and tlie cost of which was about 3,100/. country. Of the above sum, 2,040,000/. was in the sav. 
e year; the instruction in them is the same as in the Inm’ bank of Paris. 

communal primary schools. There are normal schools There several institutions for mutual assurance; 
for the *educatlon of primary teachers, the course of but one bas been recently established upon a grand 


several institutions for mutual assurance; 
been recently established upon a grand 


study and practice in which lasts 2 years. Secondary scale, undd^ the title of Banque Philantropique^ which, 
instruction is supplied by 320 communal colleges, 29 from its superior solidity, promises to be productive of 
royal colleges, and about 1,150 private academies, under great benefit. Its leading object is, to supply a provi- 
the superintendence of the university, to which they pay sion for children on their reaching a certain age; but 
a fee of 5 per cent, of the sum received with each pupif. it also comprises other objects, such as insurance 
There are 26 academies for superior instruction, one in against the conscription. Already 12,000 families have 
each of the cities and towns in which there is a royal court insured in it, and the subscriptions amount to 600,000/. 
of justice, excepting Ajaccio. Each of these academies Is It has 1.500 agents in France. Savoy, and Belgium. 


of justice, excepting Ajaccio. Each of these academies Is 
governed by a rector, and has 2 inspectors, who visit in 
turn all the schools, both private and public, within their 
separate jurisdictions. The faculties of these academies 
are empowered to grant the degrees of doctor, licentiate, 
and bachelor. There is in Paris an icole normalcy 
or academy for the education of profossors for thfi col* 
leges throughout the kingdom, the institution of which 
has been of the greatest service. The whole of the fore¬ 
going establishments constitute the university of 
France, which is presided over by the minister of pub¬ 
lic instruction and a council of 9 members; under 
whose authority 12 Innectors-gcneral visit all parts of 
France, to ascertain tne state of education. There 
are some establishments, however, which are beyond 
tlie jurisdiction of the university. Such are the College 
of France, th5 Museum of Natural History, the Ecole 
Charles, School of Oriental Languages, &c., the 
French Institute, which grants rewards for lileraiy and 
scientific merit, and an abundance of societies of all 


It has 1,500 agents in F 


, and Belgium, 
t S 
ed 



Inbntry ... 
CavuliT . . .. 

Artillny 

RnKlnem ... 
Jtquipage$ MUitairst > 

VeteratM ... 

Totals 

Gena-d'annes 

Grand Total - 

Hones belonging to the army - 


The army Is recruited by an annual contingent of 


nigh celebrity. It is wholly devoted to the pursuit of] a7years* terra of service. The exemptions from service 
the highest branches cC art and science; none of its I are, natural infirmity, tho being under the height of 
courses of instruction are elementary. It has 24 pro- ] 6 ft. 1 4-5th in. (Engl.), the oldest of a family of or- 
.. ‘ ■ libra- ‘ - - -. 


fcBsors, entitled tecteurs du rot. The 204 public 


phans, the only son of a widow or of a father blind or 70 


ries in tho deps. are said to contain 2,233,000 vols. yearsofage,thcbrothcrofasoldieriivingordead,andccr. 
iEncyc. drs Gens, JHc.): those of Paris (37 in num- tain analogous circumstances. About 11,000 or 12,000 of 
hir)i in addition to the foregoing, contain 1,378,000 those enlisted annually are volunteers. The average cui«t 
vols. At many of the institutions in tlie cap , lectures to the stole of each soldier (officers and men) is esti- 
on every branch of science arc delivered gratuitously by mated by Dr. Bowring at 23/. lOs. 8</. When not In 


professors of acknowledged eminence. 


active service, the daily pay of a captain of fusilecrs is 


Pufttie Charitable and other Institutions. — It is estl- equal to firom 3s. 5d. to 4s. dd., of a lieutenant ftom 2s. M. 
mated that there are about 1.850,000 Indigent persons, to 2s. Od., of a corporal 6d., and of a private S^d. On the 
and 75,000 absolute mendicaiits iu France. Both classes march, the pay is raised at least one third, and the aver- 


are most numerous in the 


r ranee, jsotn classes march, the pay Is raised at least one third, and the aver- 
du Nord, where there age of pay and rations seems to lie about 5<d. a day to 


are 160,000 individuals belonging to the former, and the infantry soldier. Officers are far more generally pro- 
8,000 to the latter. The hospltms, different asylums, moted from the ranks than in England: and how ob- 
and bureaux de bienfaisance, are the establishments jectionable soever in other respects, it must be uiinitted 
chiefly serving for their relief. Their funds are partly that conscription brings into the army a higher class of 


asylums {hospices), into which, during that year, 425,049 rank immediately below. The wounded, &c. have a 
invalids were received at an expense of 48,842,097 fr., claim to pensions of retreat, but tho pensions of a lieu- 
and 6,275 bureaux de bienfaisance, which gave either tenant-general, colonel, captain, and private, are respect. 
ln.door or out-door relief to 695,932 individuals, at an ivolynomore than 160/., 96/., 48/., and 8/. a year, after 30 


expense of 8,056,036 fr. There are several lunatic 
asylums, a royal Institution, and a royal hospital for the 
blind in Paris, deaf and dumb estoblishmcuts at Paris 


ivoly no more than 160/., 96/., 48/., and 8/. a year, after 30 
years’ service, increasing 1-20th, however, each succeed¬ 
ing year. These pensions, together with those for wi¬ 
dows, &c., the half-pay of all ranks, and other temporary 


and Bordeaux, maternity societies, others for the assist- expenses of the army, amount to 198,000/. a year, 
aiice of prisoners, tho sick, Ac., and a vast number of France is divided into 20 military divisions; each 


aiice of prisoners, tho sick, &c., and a vast number of 
philanthropic societies of all kinds dispersed throughout 
the country. 

It has been estimated that the proportion of found- 


France is divided into 20 military divisions; each 
under tho command of a lieutenant-general. The grade 
of lieutenant-general is the highest In tho French army. 


It has been estimated that the proportion of found- excepting that of the marshals, of whom there are 
Hngs to the total number of births Is about 1 to 30. now II. There are 183 fortresses, citadels, forts, and 
In 1824, the number of children in tho foundling other military posts, and 6 military arsenals In the 
France was 116,452: from that year to country. The principal military schools are,—those of 
183^ 336,297 more were admitted, making a total of engineers and artillery at Metz, tho practical military 


452,749. Of this number, 198,505 died, 78,590 were and polytechnic schools at‘Paris, the* school of Saint- 

settled in life by the Institutions, and 46,025 were re- Cyr and La F16che, and the cavalry school of Saumur. 

claimed by their parents or others. The expenses of The Royal Hospital for Invalids, together with its 
Nhe foundling hospitals for the above 10 years amounted branch at Avignon—an establishment similar to Chelsea 
to 97,775,613 fr. lUc-et-Vilaine had the fewest found- College, instituted by Louts XIV., maintains about 5,000 
Ungs; Yonne the greatest number. ( Encycl. des Gens du old soldiers. 

Monde.) In 1^ there were 28 monts-de-piStt (govern- Independent of the foregoing regular troops, there Is 
nbroklM estahllshmentB) throughout France, the National Guard. This body, which orMnated im- 

iltuatw in the chief towns; some, as that at mediately on the taking of the Bastlle in 1789, and was 


It France, the National Guard. This body, whic 
as that at mediately on the taking of the Bastlle 


.and was 


meat pawnbroktng estahllshments) throughout France. 

Tb^ are sltuatcn in the chief towns; some, as that at 
Montpelier, lend money without interest; while that of 

Farts rejBeives' an Interest of 12 per cent, on money pop. between the' ages of 20 and 60 years, not disqua- 
•deanoed. In ^utes Alpes there are some similar ufled by natural infirmities, by their professions, or by 
fastitatlons for the benefit of the agriculturists, In which holding certain offices under the state. In 1832, the Na- 
the pledges received are in com, and the interest due Is tional Guard amounted to 5,729,052 men, of whom 
psMln% Bane article. ,, 3,781.206 were liable to active duty, and 1,947,846 formed 

Hie spirit of moral improvement Is daily giUnlng a corps de reserve. Its total effective force was then 
strength in Paris. Insurance against the mudries of estimated at about 2.000,000 men, being to the total pop. 
life, savings’ banks, and other useftil or philanthropic as 6 to 100. Its expense Is borne Jointly by the govern- 


3,781,206 were liable to active duto, and 1,947,846 formed 
a corps de reserve. Its total effective force was then 
estimated at about 2.000,000 men, being to the total pop. 


ii^tutlons, are all making progress, and some of them I ment, the departments, the communes, and the citizens 











It hM about 50,000 memberi ofdifibreiit ranki. {Eneyel. 
ties Gens du Monde.) 

Na^. —According to an ordinance of lit Feb. 1837, the 
^**® P®®ce eitabllihment coniiiti of 40 ihips 
of the line, 60 frigates, 180 other veiieli rigged with sails, 
of regulated rates, and 40 steamers. One half of the 
ships of the line and steamers must be launched; the 
oth« half remaining on the stocks are to forwarded 
to the extent of 22-2i4ths of preparation. 40 steam¬ 
ers and the IBO sail-rigged veisms of inferior order are to 
be kept afloat. 

The vessels afloat in 1841 are to be thus arranged, 
according to the budget for that year: — 

SaiUriggid VetHU. 

( 1 of the rate, of 100 gufu. 

5 .hli. If 111. 11.. »'“■'« "5 ""IK**- 

I V of the Ist rate, 60 guiu. 

12 fViKatei - 5 of the *d rate, S2 gum. 

t a of the 3d rate, 46 guns. 

6 war corvettes of from 20 to 3S guns. 

4 AvIhu corvettes of 16 guiu. 

t3 brigs of from 16 to 20 guns. 

6 Aviso lirigs of 10 guns. 

7 gimhiigsufgguns. 

14 galliotf, 1 utters, 6cc. of from 6 to 8 guns. 

16 flutillu craft. 

86 war vessels. 

VtUtlt qf Durdtn. 

*4 f 10 corvettes of burden, or store ships. 

I 4gal>arrus. 

Steamer*. 

' Sof - - 450 huriH* power 

lof - - 320 — 

« .”'^58 r 

IK of - IM) — 

I 4 of - -120 . 

1.30 Total vessels. 

There are to be added to these 130 vessels kept at sea 
a reserve of 21 vessels, viz., H disposable in roadstead, 
and 16 in commission in port. The composillon of this 
rescrvels to be as follows: — 

Eight disposable in road: — 2 ships of the line; 3 fri. 
gates ; 1 war corvette ; 2 brigs. 

Sixteen in commission in port: — 5 ships of the line, 
and 7 frigates; 1 vessel of inferior rate; 3 steamers. 

The offectivn of tliu crews required for tlie 130 vessels 
In active service is 20,642 men, and for the reserve 1,022, 
making together 22,404 men. 

The entire cost of the navy and naval departments, for 
1841, is estimated at 1 1,01.5,800 fr. 

In 183-1, there were 2 admirals, 8 vice and 18 rear ad¬ 
mirals, 22H captains, and 074 licutcn.*ints ; the pay of a 
vice-admiral being from 4,000 to 6,000 fr., of the captains 
from 1,500 to 3,000 fr., of the lieutenants 800 to 1,600 fr., 
and of the seamen 2(M) to 3<K) fr. a year. The coasts are 
divided into 6 marine prefectures, tliose of Cherbourg, 
Brest, L'Orient, Rochefort, and Toulon. The principal 
naval ports, proceeding N. to S., are Uunkirk, Calais, 
Boulogne, Havre, Cherbourg, St. Malo, Morlaix, Brest, 
Nantes, L'Orient, Sables d’Olonne, La Rochelle, Roch- 
furt, Bayonne, Fort.VcDdrcs, MarseillcH, Toulon, and 
Frejus. The minister of marine is assisted by an ad- 
miralty-conucil, and a board of naval works. The prin¬ 
cipal naval schools arc those of Toulon and L’Orient, 
and that on board the Orion in the Brest Roads ; there 
are, beside s, 44 inferior schools. 

Colontfit. —These,which arc under the superintendence 
of the minister of marine, comprise the islands of Marti¬ 
nique and Guadaloupo, and some smaller ones, in the 
■ Antilles; French Guiana In S. America; the regency of 
Algiers, Senegal, and the Isl. of Goroe in Africa; the 
isles of Bourbon and St. Marie in the Eastern Ocean; 
and Pondichery, Chandernagor, Karikal, Mahe, and 
Yanaon in Hindostan. Their united pop., exclusive of 
Algiers, in 1836, was 662,570, of which number 258,956 
in tiie W. Indian and African colonics were slaves, and 
165,241 in the E. Hindoos. In 1831, the slaves amount¬ 
ed to 294,434; the diminution in their number has 
been in consequence of progressive enfranchisement 
agreeable to a law passed in that year. The 4 principal 
colonies, Martinique, Guadaloupe, Bourbon, and Oulana, 
have each a colonial council elected by the resident 
French above 25 years of age, and having certain pro¬ 
perty-qualifications. In every colony there Is a governor 
appointed by the king as his representative, who con¬ 
vokes or dissolves the colonial councils at pleasure, and 
provisionally assents to, or suspends, the execution of 
the decrees passed them. 'The French codes of laws 
are in force, and jusUce is administered in the colonies, 
as in France, in tribunals of the peace, of oririnM juris, 
diction, royal courts, and courts of assize, (lor further 
partiesari, see^the separate articles os above. ^c.) 

Ta^s _TbI system of taxation that existed InTranw 

previously to the revolution, had every possible defect. 
It consisted in gr^ part of direct taxes laid on pro. 
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perty, fi’om which, however, that of the nobility and 
clergy, or of the richest classes, was exempted. The 
Indirect taxes were also assessed on the most viiinus 
principles: and the contributions of forced labour, or 
eorviest fell almost wholly on the peasantry. The vul- 
lection of the taxes by farmers was also exccciUngly 
unpopular; and, in fact, the whole sytitem wa*' one of 
partiality, preference, iftjuitlce, and oppression. The 
revolution made an end of these abuses, and establislied 
the sound principle, embodied in the charter, that every 
citizen should contribute, without distinction, to the 
wants of the state in proportion to his means. Les 
Frangais coniribuent indistinetemeniy dans la propot lion 
de lew fortunes aux charges de V4tat. But we ai e nor 
sure that, practically, this principle has been carried into 
eifect. The present land tax, or contribsdion fmcidrCt 
should be assessed on all lauds and houses in proportion 
to their nett rent; but, in point of fact, there are very 
great inequalities In the assessment, diflbrent depart¬ 
ments, and diflTcront districts In the same deparlmrnt, 
being taxed much higher than others. But though the 
tax Were eq|ually assessed, it would be in many respects 
objectionable. Its obvious tendency is to discourage the 
outlay of capital on tho land; and, besides having this 
eifect, it is also unjust. Two estates fetch the same 
rent, and would, therefore, be charged with the same 
amount of tax; but it may happen that the one is 
nearly in a state of nature, white a half or two thirds of 
the rent of the other is really dwived from the outlay of 
capital upon it; and, such being the case, nothing can 
be more unjust than to tax them both to the same 
extent. Variable taxes on land are, in ^Eset, uniformly 
the greatest drawback on a country. 

The contribution personelle et mohilifre is a mixed tax. 
Tho first part being a sort of poll tax, rated at the value 
of two days’ labour, and charged on men of 18 years and 
upwards: the mobiliire is a tax on the occupiq^s of 
houses of a certain class, charged according to the rent. 
I'hc droits des patentes, or limmsc duties, arc charged 
on all persons following a trade, profession, or business. 
They are assessed partly according to the rent of the 
house occupied by the patentee, and partly according to 
tho pop. of the toivn In which ho carries on business. In 
every department in France there is an office for 
registry of deeds, the foes on which, besides the expenses 
of the establishment, which is highly useful, yield a con¬ 
siderable revenue to government. The other public 
taxes are nearly the same in France as in I*'tigland. 

Besides the public taxes, octrois or duties are levied 
on all articles entering towns of any considerable magni¬ 
tude, the rate of the dutieFvarying with the pop. of the 
towns. These duties are great obstructions to trade and 
Industry; but as their produce is employed to defray in¬ 
dispensable local charges, including the expenses of hos¬ 
pitals, poor-houses, &c., it will bo no easy matter to get 
rid of them, fin the following page Is inserted an ac¬ 
count of the punlic revenue and expenditure for 1838.3 

Public iJcfr/. —In 18.37 the charge on account of tho 
public debt of France consisted of the following items:— 


Interest on 5 per cent, stock 
—— 4J ditto 

——•——4 ditto 

3 ditto 

Sinking ftind - . ■ . 

Intereit and sinking fund on loans for brUgea 
anil canals - - . . 

Consolidated debt and sinking ftind 
Intemt of camtau^iea eaatitmwmeid* 
FloaUng debt ■ . . . 

Annuiues, or dstte viagin 
Pensians - * ■ 


Fr. 
147.096,672 
1,026,600 
10,4&1,412 
84,498,015 
44,blb,4C8 

9,940,000 

247,649,162 

10,fK)0,000 

4,656,000 

60 ,18fa,l3Q 

331,484,292 


Total 

(Apergu StatisU'que, 96.) 

People, lang^^^(es, Ac. — It has been estimated that of 
the total pop., about w),000,000 speak French, or various 
toil, having diffbrent degrees of analogy with that 
iguage; that 1,330,000 use German dialecu, 1,100,0(^ 
the Breton, and 120,000 the Basque tongue. It » 
chiefly with reference to these languages that Balbl has 
divided the Inhab. of France into four great families—the 
Grcco-l^atln or Gallic, Germanic, Celtic, and Basque; 
besides the Semitic, including the Jews, and some few 
Individuals of Saracenic origin in tfie S. deps.; the 
Hindoo family, Including the gUanos, or gypsies, &c. 
The Greco-Latin family, which comprises the great 
bulk of the pop. speaking dialects derived from the 
I^atln, are probably for the most part descended from 
the ancient Celtic pop., by whom the coimtry was 
principally inhabited at tho period of the Roman con¬ 
quest : and who, during the subsequent ages of Roman 
dominion, gradually adopted the Latin tongue, which 
forms the bails of the modem French. The Hoinahi, 
no doubt, intermixed with the native pop., and tho 
latter, in the S., may still have some Infusion of Greek 
blood derived from the Greeks, who founded 
and other colonies on the Mediterranean ooaatt the 
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Aocodmt of the fubllc Rereaue and Bxponditure, for,18S8. 


lUvamie (183B). 

* 

Expenditure 

(18.38). 

Asedtos, &e. ieomtftA. jimeUrt) 

iwopi^ laxm .(jier- 
smmllesl wtomlUet) - ^ - 

Aiwuid taxw Iportts dfi^ru) • 
PatMHs : • ■ ■ 

Frets 

Fr. 

861,838,768 

55,889/XIO 

89,879,107 

34,914,000 

698,000 

Ft, 

Fmblis Dtttamd FsnsSmI 
Interest, annuities, fco. 

PensiOQs of kinds - ' 

votaUima 

CivU list - • . . 

Ch. of peers and dep. and legion of 


Fr. 

• 

VOflFAM: JQA 

8S8/)86369 

'tSJOOOJOOO 

s onf; xnn 


RtgigtratiMt etaMff, Sak-deites, 
lU^«tr«tion, &c. • 

.RUinpv ’ ^ 

Sale and auctlm ilpti« • • - 




tit 9M 9cnri 

174,960,000 

31,80(1,000 

A,650dX10 

811^46^00 

Mintslrysf Justus and RsUgbm, 
Justice ..... 

Catholic . 

HeUgion 1 Catholic, tec. 

M,851,odb 

18,685,045 

Fottsit ami FidtaHss. 

TlnhCT and ethor forwt produca - 
Pishing duties ... 




' 88,478,683 
* 400,000 

38,878,683 

MinUtry gf Farstgu ^airs. 
Central andmelgn uomin. > 

Various exyaoim ... 

4.981.188 

8,449,500 

OOy%myOW 

BmdM Tamss, Customs, 4rc> 
Custom*bouse duties, 4co> • 

Taxes on salt ... 

105,186,000 

55,534,000 

. 160,6Gb/)00 

805,605,000 

MimUtry qf PubtU Imstmeiiom. 
Administration and schoole . 

MinUtry qf the inUrior. 
Administration and pub. institutions 

Ministry qf Public Works, See. 
Ilojal roads and bridgLB 

Ports and internal navigstion 

Other expenses ... 

- 

7,370,688 

18,997,673 

Excise on drinks, &e. 

Sale of tobacco - • 

Ditto of gunpowdor . - • 

Various .... 

811040,000 

77,850,000 

4.780,000 

pJtHOSfiOO 

83,060,000 

13,135,000 

17,934,878 

74,787.876 

Puiif<offles. 

Fostage of letters n. 

Packets and other sources • 

35.900,000 

9,355,000 

54,329,878 

41,435,000 

9/)76/X10 

Ministry qf War. 
Expenditure in France 

Orcup. Ancona ... 
African posstusions ... 

208,189,055 

791,552 

25,743,309 

SHteeHummuM. 

Wsigfats and measures, brevets, &c. 

. 

888,723,916 

6.5 onn non 

■xTnAonmirA'BV taxxs. 
Revenue derived from Algiers . 

Ditto from Indie ... 

Interest on Spanish loan 

Ftettesmsiris sur bt enitte det ddpAts 

Has AtPBPV nT lAAtiB fn mannfsictiii'lttfr i 

1,700,000 

1,000.000 

1,802,576 

1,000.000 


Ministry qf Marine and Colonies. 
Pm of seunen and marines • 
Hmp'building . > - . 

Colonies .... 

Various .... 

82.966,300 

18.069,600 

7,621,600 

16.3f3,500 

Awo^wwwa V SM avsaisw ai# uimiiaxsaA^-ssaaieic 

and oommCTolal firnu in 1830 • 

800.000 

6.398,576 

Ministry nf Finance. 
Administration, £c. ... 


Ut/tU8/t7|lAA/ 

Of vti nfifi 

» t 



X1>4 lUU 

Total receipts. . • • 

Expenditure .... 

• 

1,053,480.078 

1.037.288.050 

Expenses of collection of taxes, &c. 
Heimbursements ■ . . 

• 

119,870,150 

d3J(28,134 

Surplus ofreoeiptB over expenditure 

. 

16,132,088 

Total expenditure ... 

. 

1,037,868,050 


ft^nch are also in part the oihpring of the Visigoths, 
Burgundians, Alani, and Franks, who successively be> 
came'masters of Gaul in the middle ages. But not¬ 
withstanding that the modern French are thus de¬ 
scended more or less from all these races, there can, 
we apprehend, be little doubt that the ancient Gallic 
or Celtic blood predoininateCi especially in the central 
and S.W. provs. The intermixture of Roman and 
Greek blood could not have been very great; the Visi¬ 
goths, Burgundians, Alani, and other barbarous tribes, 
swept over the country as conquerors, but main¬ 
tained themselves in it too short a time to^iave any 
material influence on tlie native pop.; and the Franks, 
though, like the Normans in England, they established 
a martial supremacy, gave little to France but its 
name, and were in too small numbers to Impress their 
own character on the nation, except perhaps In the 
N.B., where 1i]pi population is less French than else¬ 
where. 

“ Enfln les traits prlncipaux du caractftro et des moeurs 
servent encore d faire reconnoitre cette distinction pri¬ 
mitive des races que les progrds de la civilisation doivent 
un Jour efiheer entldrcment, et qul m6me n’est plus gudre 
apparent que dans les campagnes. Au sein des villes, en 
etiet, les commuAlcations, de jour en Jour plus rapldes et 
plus G’^uente^ entre les diverscs parties du territoire, 
tendent a rendre parfaitement vniiormes les mcours de 
la classe riche et dclairee. Aussi ccs qualifications pro- 
verbiaiement attribuees par nos pdres aux populations 
respocti\(es des anclcnues provinces, la naivete champe- 
noisc, la finesse Normande, I'entdtomcnt Breton, I’hi- 
blcrio Gosconne, ftov, peuvent-elles maintenant ctre con- 
sld6i^ cbmme sans valour en eequi coneerne uue grande 
|,artle de la population ? Dans le fait, on aurait peut-dtre 
une idra plus Juste des diflhrences que prosente, sous les 
rapports les plus g^nfiraux, la masse de la nation, si I'on 
partageait la contrive en trois regions, dont les limites 
resteraient nficessalremont asses vagues. On verrait dons 
la r6^n du nord des homroes de haute tallle, de forte 
complexion, parobhiant davantage, d mesure qu'lls se 
ramroefaent de la frontifiro, de rhumeur Allemande ou 
Bdge,ttiolnteoiamunicatlfs, et un peu flegmatiques, mais 
fhOMM et hospitallers, et qul sont en possession, par un 
hewreux privtiage, de foumlr les meilfeurs soldats i nos 
ai^des, et les meilleurs- ouvrlers fi nos fabriques et i nos 
clMunps. Dans la region du midi, on trouverait dee 
lioromes gfoCralcment plus petits, plus agiles, et plus 
“ . prompts dans toutes leurs resolutions, portfisd une 
suisouclante, et ches lequels i'esprit supplge A la so- 
^ distingue les habitants du nord. An centre 
t nne pcqwUtion intermfidiaire entre les deux autres, , 
•t qni leur est beaucoup Inffirieure. LA surtout, en eBht, i 
*e»tNiive le paytan Ignorant et apathlque, enneini de Fin- i 


novation, vivant de peu, et qul semblerait destine A roster 
^ternellement stationnaire, s'il n'avait sous les yeux 
Texemple dc scs frAres des autres regions. En dehors 
do la classification que nous essayons de tracer doivent 
restcr les populations montagiiardes et maritimes, qul 
presuntent partout des traits presque ideutiques, bien 
conniis. 

“ Dans I'cnsemble, le caractArc national, form§ du me¬ 
lange des qualitcs et des defauts qul preduinincnt dans les 
portions prlncipales de la population, sc distingue spe- 
cialemcnt par une vivacite, par une fouguo, portAe en 
tout, et dont le corrcctlf necessaire est la mobititc. C’est, 
en elTet, parcequ'on a pris des resolutions irreflechies 
et lirccipites qu'on en change brusquement. I^e course, 
la loyuute, le dcsintcresscment, sont encore des qualitdf 
qu'on ne refuse guAre a cettc nation, cssenticllement so- 
eiablc, et qui a, sans contredit, le plus eontribuc A imprf- 
mer h la civilisation Europ^cne son elan actuel." (£n. 
eye. des (^ens du Mondt\ xi. hOS, 504.) 

Generally speaking, the French people, particularly 
those who have the greatest admixture of Celtic bloodf, 
are inferior In size to the English. In our army, 6ft. 
6 in. Is the minimum sise for recruits; but in the French 
army, the size is fixed at 5 ft. ly in. English measure. 
One, in fact, is struck with surprise at the diminutive 
sixe of the soldiers in an ordinary French regiment; 
and this fact, and not any supposed want of bravery or 
resolution, suflBciently explains the fact of their little 
success in close fight with English troops. 

It would be useless to enter Into any lenrthened de¬ 
tails with respect to tho language and literature of 
France. The former, though wanting In energy, pos¬ 
sesses great clearness and precision, and Is the favourite 
language of diplomatists and courtiers. It is not going 
too far to say, that the French have attained to high ex¬ 
cellence in almost every branch of art, science, and liter¬ 
ature: and though In some df'partracnts they may have 
to jrield the palm to others, their literature is, probably, 
on the whole, the richest and most valuable of which any 
modern nation has to boast. The Frcncli writers are 
particularly distinguished by extieine perspicuity, go<^ 
tense, an attachment to classical models, and perhaps, 
also,by a deficiency of sentiment. Latterly, however, tne 
public taste has apparently undergone some consi^rable 
modifications ; ana the literature and philostmhy of their 
German neighbours appear to l)e materially influencing 
their tastes andpursuitt^ We doubt, however, whether 
this be any improvement. The depth and sfotimenf of 
the Germans are more apparent than real: the use of an 
ambimoua phraseology, and the want of clear and dis¬ 
tinct ideas, often give an appearance of depth where there 
Is really none. Hisd Paley been a Jest adonlrable writer, 
the praDabllity Is that he would have been considered a 
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Mora proftnuid thinker. And lo, frydiabty, It wUl'^he 
«lth the French: should they over heeone u transeen^'^ 
denul and vntnteUlgible as the (lermansr they witl 
be eupoted, by that Very large clait who admire most 
what they least understand, to have attained to a depth 
and d^wclty of thinking, to which Descartes «id Male- 
branche were strangers. 

Uituny — Before the time of Csssar, the ei^ole of this 
.country bras known to the Romans bgr tMr name of 
Transalpine Gaul ; but after its cenqum* it was 
divided into the four provinces of Pgwmcia Btma^ 
norum (Provenee), and OaWa Aquitanfca, CeMoqt, and 
Belgiea. In the Ath century it was subdivided into 17 pro¬ 
vinces, inclusive of all the territory on the B. bank of the 
Rhine. At the latter epoch the Germanic nations began to 


pour in an irresistible torrent over Gaul. The Visigoths 
establish^ themselves in the W. and S.,ih>m the Loire 
to the Fyrendns, whore they established a kingdom that J 
last^ tul ETOut 640. The Burgundians, in a similar 
manner, settled in the B., frdm the Lake of Geneva to 
ihe Rhino, and afterwards stretch^ along the Rhone to 
the Mediterranean s the Independent sovereignty they 
erected lasted till about 63SL The Franks, whose domi¬ 
nion swallowed up those of both the foregoing tribes, had 
been long settled In the N.; and Pnaramond, their chief, 
in 420, is considered the founder of the French monarchy, 
as he was of the first or Merbvinglan race ol Frankirti 
kings. In 485 Clovis defeated Syagrius, the Uom«m 
general, at Soissons, and finally extinguished the Roman 
power In tlie W.; and In 607, by his victory over th6k 
Visigoths, be rendered himself master of all the country 
between the Loire and the Gortinne. On the death of 
Clo^ Is, In 611, his dominions were divided into four king¬ 
doms, those of Paris, Metz, Soissons, and Orleans, eadi 
governed by one of his four ipns: these, however, were 
re-united in 658. In 738, Charles Maf^l defeated the 
Saracens, who had efiheted the conquest of a great part of 
the S. of France, in a groat battle; and ultimately suc¬ 
ceeded In expelling them firom the kingdom. In 7ol the 
Carlovlngian dynasty commenced In the person of Pepin 
le Bref. son of Charles Martel, and was carried to the 
summit of its power by Charlemagne, the son of Pepin. 

Under the first race of kings the country was a prey to 
bloodshed, spoliation, and anarchy: Industry and com¬ 
merce were almost unknown, or extended only to the pro¬ 
duction and Imrter of a lew indispensable articles. Mor 
was this condition much ameliorated during the rule of 
the succeeding race. Charlemagne, indeed, encourxirad 
trade and manufactures in the towns, which before nls 
reim were chiefly confined to the cloister, or practised by 
isnialed IndividuidB ; but after ills death, things Feturned 
to their oriMnal state of confusion. Under his immediate 
successor, France was again divided into four parts and 
the Normans began to ravage Its N. provinces; the 
power of the noblUty also rapidly increase; and the last 
sovereign of the Carlovinglan dynasty, Louis V., in 986-7, 
possessed only the town of Laon I His successor, Hugh 
Capet, count of Paris and'Orleans, the founder of the third 
race of kings, governed only the lle-do-France, Picardy, 
and the Oneannais. The dukes of Normandy, Brittany, 
Aquitaine, Gascony, Lorraine, and Burgundy, the counts 
of Flanders, Champagne, VermandoU, Toulouse, and 
several minor seignours, shared among them the rest of 
the modem kini^m. By degrees, however, all the 
great fieis fell in various ways to the crown. Ver- 
mandois was united to it ^ Philip Augustus; Tou- 
ralne and Ferche by Louis IX.; Champagne hi 1874 ; 
the Lyonnais, Daupblny, and Languedoc, in the 14tb 
century; Berri, Normandy, Gascony, Burgundy, An¬ 
jou, Maiue, and Provence, In the 15th; the Bour- 
honnais, Auvergne, Brittany, Lorraine, and consi¬ 
derable terrttorlef In the S.W., in the 16th; and 
Flanders, Artofs, Franche*Gomt§ and Alsace, In the 
17th century. The nameb of the sovereigns of France, 
beginning with Hugh Capet, and the dates of their ac¬ 
cession, are as follows: — 


896 KSSm lU Sage) 

1031 Hfoil 1. 

iiw Otm). 

11S7 Lo«UVn:(<« J«^l. 

1180 PhiUpAngiutos. 

1888 LoBlsVll!.(€m«r<lf UoalJ 
1816 LoatelX.(Sf.£Miif). 

1870 Phttlpiw 111. (f« HonK). 
1185 IV.jh Bel). 

1814 Leals X. (fa ITidfo). 

1316 Jaba I. 

1816 PblllMW V. (fa ^). 

1088 CbwSlV.ifaMn 
-PluUpVl.(*rfafafa). 

iin ^Savin’ 

lassavi. 


1560 CharlM )X. 

1574 Hcnn HI. 

1588 Hmiy IV. (fa Gran4). 

1610 LoufaXril. 

1643 Louts XIV. (fa Grand). 

1715 Louis XV. 

1774 l.QDfaXVl. 

1795 Leals XVI. suUIotbMd and 
the Repubne csubluhed. 
1790 ConsuU uppomwd. 

1804 Nepoleon rafaed to the 
throne with the tltie of 

1814 XhrtKfSdteitlon ^ 

cas 

rtas'arsififfi: 

beemae diewn of Leals 
XVI. Is saiipciaed to hove 
■uooeided hu fjtther. 

1894 ChavlM X. . „ , 

1830 Louis PhlUppo I. i Be me- 
eeeded tonieeraouentli^ 
espulitlon ^Charles X. 


m 

While the monarchy gafn^ in qonsistency end extent, 
. rer wee maktog constant advaiinM. Thepo- 
aunl nrivlleged which the pohM exarclsed 


llthwl___._____ 

undef the feudel ^tem were tlie, oh|e^ of cogthmed 
attam on the part of the crawnf wbldii^tlioukh sclne- 
tlmea defhated. were, in moat Instances, fitaecessfiil. At 
length, under the administration of Rkhelieo, tho 
were striiHit^of aU power; and therehMiur hoptberdiow 
hi the state, with Che exception of tbeVenuuohnts, which 
had degmierated into little else thfm coorteof law, that 
enjoyed any constitutional prlvileM tha nogrer of the 
crown wtas rajted above controls Under the vigorous, 
and, for a lenc^ened period; prosperohs govermneut of 
l/ouls XIV., thetoyal prerow^P arrived at a maximuin. 
But the dose of tbisTrelfm was eminently uhprosperbus; 
and>the ifars in which LouM hod hedh long enga^, the 
burdens diet' obliged Mm to impose on hla suluects, and 


_j to imppieon hli sutgects, 

the vast detfts helwa eoatractod, produced not <m]y great 
suffering and miseiy, hut also gieat diecontent. During 
the regency end the subsequent part of the reign cn 
Louis XV., abuses of all soite multiplied on all bands, 
* igmr concealed by the dazillng splendour 


muu 8ii»j{UAm^uw of^e preening periodT the most, 
worthless parasites oRained a predominating influence 
at court; the cpmmand of fleets and armies was en¬ 
trusted to dih merest imbeciles; the finances were in¬ 
volved in the greatest disorder; aad France and Europe 
were scandalised and disgusted by the gross sensualfl^ 
and vulgar profli^y of the king and his intimate asso¬ 
ciates. Louis XVL, who ascended the throne in 1^4, 
was actuated by the best intentions, but he wanted the 
firmness ofpurpose and capacity required Bi so desperate 
a crlbis. The abuses that Infected the whole frame of 
society, though destructive of the public interests, were 
either really advantageous, or believed to he so, to a vast 
number of persons, including the nobility and clergy; 
and it would have required a mind of a very diffieaent 
order from that of Louis to have frustrated the solicita¬ 
tions, liitriguef, ahd cabals of suih powerful parties, and 
to have safely carried through the reforms tliat had be¬ 
come indispensable At length, after a variety of futile 
expedients hod been in vain resorted to, it was resolved, 
ill 1789, to bold a meeting of the States-Gencral, wbiqh 
bad not been conyqked since 1614, fur effecting tfe» . 
necessary changes, and averting a public bankruptcy. 
This was the commencement of that tremendous revolu¬ 
tion which cost Louis his life, and destroyed everv vestige, 
of the government and institutions that exlstM when it 
broke out. 

Tho atrocities connected with the Revolution have 
been supposed to cast a dark shade over the French cha¬ 
racter; mt we are not inclined to regard them in thle 
point of view. They were the wild, but not unnatural, 
excesses of on uninstructed populace, that had suddehly 
been emaaclpated from a state of extreme degradation, 
and which had innumerable grievances to suppress, and • 
wrongs to avenge. It ifrifortunateh* happened, that when 
the nobles were stripped of all political power, and ren¬ 
dered Incapable of opposing any effectual resistance to 
the sovereign, they were, at the same time, left In frill 
possession of their feudal privileges as laSUordi. These 
comprised an exemption from those dlrec^xes that fell 
with their full seventy on every one else; the dispensation 
of justice in manorial courts; and a host of vexationt 
privileges connected with the game laws, the laws re¬ 
specting mills, &c. The rental of very many estates con¬ 
sisted, previously to the Revolution, of little else tliaii 
serjrJces and feudal tenures, by the balcfril Influence of 
which the Industry of the occupiers was qlroost exter¬ 
minated. The country population was eve^ where, in 
frict, in a situation of predial slavery; and while the 
nobility and clergy threw the burden of the tatlie, cor» 
vteit end other oppressive Imposts, wholly on the faert 
iUUt they engrossed to themselves every situation of 
power and emolument: so that, down to the RevMutJom 
no individual, bow meritorious soever, unless he obtained 
a patent of nobility, could be made an ofllccr of the army, 4r 
or be promoted to almost any public employment. G^ 
vemment deprived the nobility and landed aristocracy of 
all that could, hqve rendered thorn usefril, at tiie same 
time that it left them all that could render them little 
tyrants, and a curse to the country in which they lived. 

If we add to these grlevaDoes the fact, that toe {H^asantry 
received no efficient protection from the government, and 
that the administration of Justice In the king*s courts waa. 
speaking ^erally, partial, venal, and Infemons, we 811011 
he at no Iqss to understand why the aristocracy was lo 
universally detested In France, and why the ItevolutlQii. 
wfiiob was indispensable, was so iweqiing, Uoote, im 
destructive. 

The proterlptiona and anarchy by which toeRmro- 
lutlcM wu^ accompanied oontlnued till Nwoleon at¬ 
tained to toe lupreme direction of affidri. Tlie lalenta 
of this extraordinary man were* 
his ambition, which, 

pltat^ him into eMerprises___ ___ 

overthrow. In 1814 the femiiy of Bourbra wae ag^ 
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repUcoil ou the throne; hut the elder branch hml profited 
ns UUle at tlie Stuarts in England, under tlmilar ctr- 
cumstances, Iw the lessons of adversity, and in 1830 they 
were re^peUed from the kingdom. The croi^n 
then olihred, under certain conditions, to his nreseat 
Majesty Louts Philippe, previously Duke of Orleans, 
wto bat since oocupl^ the throne, and preserved, by hit 
Armnest ai^ gow tense, the peace of Franoe'.ana of 
Europe. 

Probable amtinuance qf the etUtiag order t^thidgt in 
France, would be to^no purpose to take up the 
reader's time by middng any oiMervattont on the great 
influence exeretted by France In the politics of Europe 
and the world. That is too obvious, and has been too 
strikingly exempllAed durlM the last half century, to re¬ 
quire being pointed out. But, since the overthrow of 
Napeleon, France has been rather an ohjeet of awe, and 
of vague ^prehension, from a want ef cenfldenoe In the 
stabluty of her existing institutions, than from any ihar 
of what ^mlght.be able to efihet under a constitutional 
and settled form of government. Under all the chreum- 
stancet, this feeling Is, iierhapi, not very unreasonable; 
for, wore any thing to occur to siAwert the present order 
of things, and to excite the popwar enthusiasm, It Is 
diflicult to say what the result might be. There are, In¬ 
deed, many persons who are Inclined to regard all ap- 
prehenslcms as to Che subversion of the present constitu¬ 
tion In FraiuwBS ohhnecical; we confess, however, that we 
are unable to participate In their confldenee. Every thing 
\n. France appears to Yte iendVnglo a pure democracy ; ai\d 
were t^e Tughlng e\«e, the \aw of equal tuceeailon, hy 
preventing the continuance of large fortunes In single 
families, would suffice to bring it about. What, in fact. 
Is there in France to oppose a revolution ? With the 
exception of the holders of funded property, and of those 
. in the immediate employment of the court, hardly any 
ong could apprehend any injury from it; and It is most 
probable that the property of the former would be pro¬ 
tected. There are no Ibngor any great landholders; and 
It is immaterial to the holder of a small patch of land 
Who Is at the head of affliirs, provided the burdens laid 
on him be not Increased. Monarchy in Franco is without 
all those old assoctatluns and powerfol bulwarks whence 
tl-derivas almost all Its support in this, and most other 
countries; and there is really nothing to binder a hostile 
maiority in the Chamber or Deputies, or any thing that 
should powerfully Influence the public mind, from at 
once subverting the regal branch of the constitution. 
The peers have no real power; and there Is no class 
that has that deep and abidli g Interest in the support of 
the existing institutions, that seems indispensable to rescue 
a government from sudden popular impulses, and give it 
security and free action. Napoleon will, most probably, 
be found to have correctly iqipredated the existing state 
of things when he dedared, that ** the destruction of the 
arlitocnuT had proved fatal to .all subsequent eflbrts 
for estdiushlng a constitutional monarchy in France: 
the Revolution had attempted the solution of a problem 
as impossible as the direction of balloons. An aristocracy 
Is the true support of the throne; its moderator. Its 
lover, its ftdciim. The state without it is a vessel with¬ 
out a rudder; a balloon In the air.**. (Los Cases, ill. 93.) 
Great prude^ and caution on the part of those In au- 
ttiority miqr* no doubt, enable a government like that of 
France to exist for an Indefinite period, but still It must 
be deemed to be of the most precarious .character. At* 
present, the members of the electoral colleges ennsdtuto 
me only arlstocratical body to be found in the country; 
ai^ th«‘e Is, perhaps, lltde to fear from the encroach¬ 
ments of power on the one hand, or of Ucentiousness on 
the other, so long as they continue on their present foot¬ 
ing. But great rabrts are being made to lower the qua- 
llflcatloQS of dectors. and, consemiently, to extend the 
electoral basis; and should these be successful, the go- 
vemmebt will necessarily be rendered still more depend- 

^*'Buf£ouS$iaDQW^y should be subverted in France, 
we look upon it as the merest possible dduslon to Ima¬ 
gine that were can bo any thing like a repetition of the 
enmiiitties and outrages that accompanied the revolution 
of 1789. Society Is now arranged on a totally new basts; 
there are fow owno abuses to rectify; the pe(^e are not 
[ from the opptresskms of a host of feudal tyrants; 
Qgh thst be more doubtftil, it may be supposed 
r have bad suttdent experience of the folly of 
[ to oonquer the world. Provided, therefore, 
t to arrange their Internal affiilrs as thpy may 
we indlne to think that the other European 

_have little to ftir from any changes that vm 

tifke plaee in the form of government In France, m 
IK ee ant , it Is mdemocracy witti an hereditary head: the 
. |rij^< |bange likely to happen. It to ademocraey with on 

iS&'lC^IttorFRANKPURT.ON.THE-MAYN. 
acddiriitedeomeMirdal c^of W. Germsny; on. of the 
regwIbUe of same imo, and seat of tiiedlet of the Genmlc 
MfrfleratknifOntheN.baiikofliheMayn, IHm. 



FRANFORT-ON-THE-MAYN. 

R. from its confluence with the Rhine at Mayenre, 49 m. 

S. E. Ooblens, 86 m. 8.S. W. Caasel, and 17 m. N. by W. 
Darmstadt; Id. 60° V 29" N., long. 8° W E. Pop. 
(1838), together with Its suborh Sachsenhaiisen, .H829. 

It Is oval-shapod, and communicates with Sachsen- 
hauson, on the opposite bank of the river, by a stone 
bridge, of 14 arches, being about 980* ft. long, by 
11 broad, sits fortifications were demolished by the 
Ptach, ati their site Is ndw occupied by public walks 
and garaens. The city li, however, stHl entered by 9 
principal gateways, 2 of which are in Sachienhausen i 
and some of them are remarkable for their elegant and 
dassic style of architecture.* 

Frankfort presents many dilforent varfetties of aspect. 
The old town, with its narrow streets and quaint wooden 
buildings, with gables overhanging their basement sto¬ 
ries, has an unprepossessing appearqnce, and the Jews' 
qnarteris filthy. In thejiew twn, however, the Zell, 
tlw new Mayenee-street, Allfle, ‘and especially the fine 
quay which stretches along the Igayn nearly the Whole 
lennh of the ei^, are beautiful streets and promenades, 
ana not a few of the houses In them are literally palaces. 
The streets are generally well paved, and lighted with 
gas. There are some good squares, several, as the Ross- 
market (Horse-market), belM ornamented with foun¬ 
tains and avenues of trees. Frankfort possesses several 
interesting public buildings. The HSmer, or council- 
house, Is of uncertain origin, but was most probably 
built by the Frankish emperorsi. It possesses no archi- 
tectum beauty, but Is deserving of notice, as Yielng tbe 
place where tbe emperors of Germany wore elected. The 
election chamber, on tnb ground floor, now serves for the 
sittings of the senate of Frankfort. Above this apart¬ 
ment is theJfafrcrs-saol (imperial saloon), “a large dreary 
chamber, with a gloomy • vaulted roof,** but once the 
scene of the splendid pageant of the election banquet, at 
which the emperor was waited on at table by the high 
dignitaries of the empire. Its walls are surrounded by 
niches, in which are placed the portraits of the German 
emperors In the order of their succession, from Con¬ 
rad 1. to Francis II.; the latter, with whom the lino 
of the emperors of Germany ceased, filling up the last 
vacant space. In this building is preserved the famous 
*' Golden Bull,’* the deed by v^ichUharles IV., in ISTiG, 
settled the mode of election of the German emperors, 
fixed the number of electors at seven, and determined 
their rights of voting. The present diet of the German 
confederation assembles in tbe former palace of tho 
prince of Tours and Taxis, now the residence of the 
Austrian ambassador; a structure of the last century, 
containing 140 diffbrent apartments, and richly flirnlshed. 
The cathedra], or church of St. Bartholomew, is an 
edifice of Gothic architecture, in the form of a cross, 240' 
German ft. long, by 216 broad. It is said to have been 
begun.in the time of the Carlovingian princes; the 
greater part of it Is, however, the work of the 13th and 
14th centuries: the tower, which Is 260 ft. in height, is 
still unfinished. This church has not much beauty; but 
it contains some curious monuments, especially that of 
the emperor Gunther of Schwarxburg, killed by his rival, 
Charles IV.; a fine painting of the Assumption by Ru¬ 
bens, and a I^ng Magdalene by Brendel; and the chapid 
In which the German emperors were crowned. There are 
14 other places of worship, Including 6 Lutheran, 1 Calvin¬ 
ist, 1 FrenchrProtestant,.ana 4 li. Cath. churches, besides 
2 i^agogues, one of which is a very handsome building. 
In the church of St. Catherine, there is a fine painting 
of *' Jesus on the Mount of Olives,*’ by Boss. The 
church of St. Leonard, near the river, occupies the site 
of a palace built by Charlemagne, but of which no traces 
exist. The Saalhqf^ a building of tbe last century, also 
near the Mayn, Is erected on the site of another palace, 
built by Louis the son of Charlemagne, and which after- 
wards became the residence of the Carlovingian empe¬ 
rors of Germany. The modern edifice indndes within it 
the'chapel of the original one, which Is probably the most 
ancient structure in Frankfort. The ancient palace of 
the Knights of the Teutonic Order, in Saohsenhausen, is 
in a stale of decay, and now serves as a barrack for Aus¬ 
trian troops, who, in conjunction with Prussians, at 
present garrison Frankfort. The Haus sum Braunfels, 
or exchange, is a small neat quadrangle, surrounded by a 
range of warebeuses and shops, throng^ during the fair 
wltn meithants of all nations. The St&del Museum and 
Academy of Feinting (so named after its founder, a rich 
baidcer and dtisen, who In 1816 bequeathed a million of 
florins, togAber with a respectable collection of pictures 
and engravings, for Its foundation,) occupies a handsome 
new building in Mayenee-street. The gallery, without 
being Amt^rat^possessei several good specimens of art. 
chhw of the Flemish and Dutch masters. Private col¬ 
lections of pictures are very numerous; aud ** there is 
scarcely a merchant or banker in Frankfort, of federate 
affluence, who has not his little gallery, which, with his 
music, his caliche, and'hfr pipe, fonms fids fovouiite 
recreation from tbe fatigue of business.** (dulumn near 
thi Rhine, p.910 The princii>al work In the fine arts 
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at Frankfort is, however, Daimeker*scdel)ratod statue of 
** Ariadne seatedon aTl^r/* in the garden of Mr. Beth- 
maiin. Most travellers rank this piece of sculpture among 
the most distinguished productions of modern art; 
but it uttfortunateljr happens that the marble In which 
It is executed is covered with blue veins and spots. Dan- 
neker had this work In hand for 15 years, and received 
for It 15,000 florins. One of the most interesting public 
monumrats is without the Frledberg-gate Js a cmossal 
mass of granite rocks grouped together, on one of which 
are inscribed the names of the Prince of Hesse PhlUp- 
sthal and the Hessians, who fell on the spot defending 
Frankfort, the whole surmounted by a military device 
cast from cannon taken from the French, and surrounded 
by weeping willows. This memorial was erected by the 
King of Prussia. The Senkenberg Museum of National 
llistoi 7 ,and Medical Institute, occupy an imposing build¬ 
ing of the 14th century; the museum contains many rare 
siieclmens brought by the traveller Rtippell frrom N.B. 
Africa. The public library, with 80,000 vols.; 5 hospitals, 
the orpbsui asylum, lunatic asylum, theatre, with an illu¬ 
minated clock over the stage, the casino*, or principal 
reading club, and the new cemetery near the city, con¬ 
taining several works ^ Thorwaldsen, are the remaining 
obleots most worthy of notice. The hotels in Frankfort 
are amongst its most magnificent ediflcea, and certainly 
rank among the first in Germany for elegance, accom¬ 
modation, and moderate charges. Many of those are 
situated in i5el\, and Vn some, dutlng tVie fairs, l&O 
people ^l\y dine togelber. 

The chief manufoctures are carpets, table-covers, oil- ] 
cloth, woollen, cotton, and silk Btufb, woollen ^m, 
coloured paper, tobacco, playingHsards, gold and silver 
articles, and printers' bladL Cannablch says there are 
14 printing offices, besides several stereotype and litho¬ 
graphic cstab^^ments. But the principal sources of 
wealth to the^erchants of Frankfort are commercial 
transactions, banking, and speculations in the funds. 
The inhab. of Sachsenhausen are mostly peasantry 
of Saxon descent, and distinguished frrom the rest of 
thrlr fellow citizens in manners, customs, dress, and 
language, as well as occupations. They are generally 
cmploj’ed in garden cultivation, or as 

porters. Frankfort is one of the four great empo¬ 
riums for the supply of Germany with all kinds of mer¬ 
chandise, and enjoys therefore a considerable proportion 
of transit and commission business. Its merchants 
commence business at 6 or 7 in the rooming, and toil till 
10 or 11 at night, **not having, as yet, attained to that 
methodical celerity, which in l^ondon despatches a hun¬ 
dred times the amount of aflhirs between the commodious 
liourb of 9 and 6 ." Two large and celebrated fairs, at 
Kaster and Michaelmas, are annually held in this city. 
These suflbred materially during the occupation of the 
country by the French, and since the peace they have 
been imiicted by the improved communications estab¬ 
lished in all parts of the country, the greater dlfifhsion of 
shops and magazines in all tlie principal towns, and, in 
short, by the concurrence of all those causes that tend, as 
civilisation advances, to lessen the importance of fairs. 

In the Braunfells, which Is set lyiart excluiivoly for the 
accommodation of merchants attending at the fkirs, and 
arranged for that purpose, a large portion of the stalls 
were unoccupied at the last frdr; and those who at¬ 
tended hardly sold goods sufficient to cover the expense 
incurred." (Bowr^*s Report an the German Cwioms* 
UnioH^ .p.39.) Generally, hoWever, a large amount of 
business is still transacted at the Frankfort fairs. Cotton 
twist and stufb, cutlery^c., are the British commodities 
best suited for them. This dty is now Included in the 
German customs* league. 

The town and country civil and criminal tribunals, court 
of appeal, board of taxation, and most of the administra¬ 
tive establishments of the republic, are held in the dty. 
There are a great many educational institutions, includ¬ 
ing a gymnouum; the medical institute, with a botanic 
garden; Normal, Jewish, drawing, deaf and dumb, and 
trades' schools, and numerous private sendnarles} many 
learned and benevolent assodattons, as the Seahenberg 
society, the sodety for the encouragement of useflu 
arts, and philosophical, Bible, and missionary societies. 
Few towns abound so largely with public charities. 
Some p^odical publications are Issom i but those of 
a poUtieal character, being subiect to a censorship, are of 
little value. The authorities luive evinced great illlbe- 
rality In thdr treatment of the Jews, and even of some 
Chiutittr. sects. * 

Frankfort is one of the most ancient cities In.Germany. 
Charlemagne held a coundl In it in 794j and It was for¬ 
tified by Louis-le-D5bonnaire In 888 . In 843, It became 
the C 141 . of the kingdom of Austrosia, and not long after¬ 
wards, under Louis the German, Its great fairs originated, 
and Fffiokfort became the commercial cap. of Germany. 
From thia. period the Increaae of iU prosp^ty was rapid, 
and in 1154 it was made an Independent frree dty. It 
acquired condderdfle privileges during the next two 
cMituiieei and In 1880 had ditataed nearly Ite present 
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extent of territory. From 1806 to 1810 it was tho 
cap. of a prince-primacy, and Orom the latter year till 
the downflill of Napoleon it was the cap. of. the grand 
dudw of Frankfort, "which comprlaed a territory of ‘ 
nasrljr 9,000 sq. m. It waa the native place of Goethe, 
bom here in 174& os well as of the ftmily of the 
Rothschilds, one of whom has an elegant villa without 
the city. iSergham^ iv. 488—486.; Cannabick, pp. 461, 
462.; MbUeri Autumn near the Rhine, pp. 67—88.; Diet. 

^FSA^Kl?3ftT^ONlTHfe-'&}ER, a town of the 
Prussian dominions, prov. Brandenburg, cap. mem- 
ment {R^eruMgabeeirk) of same name, efre. Xebus; 
on tlie Oder, about J16ft. above the level of the Baltic, 

50 miles B. by S. Berlin; lat. MP 8" N., long. 
14<^ 93^ W' G. Pop. 28,370. {Setgkaui,) Though no 
longer a fortress of any strength, It it surroiraded by 
walls, with towers ana a ditch. It is well built: 
the streets are strdght and broad; the houses gene¬ 
rally good; and many of the public edifices handsome. 
The town communicates with one of Its three sub¬ 
urbs by a wooden bridge across the Oder. It has a 
good market-place, six Protestant churches, a Raman 
Catholic chapel, synagogue, goverameut-house, council- 
house, new post-house, gymnasium, high school, school 
of midwifery, school for neglected children, and various 
other schools*, an orphan asylum, twohospltala, a work¬ 
house, with a house of correction, and a theatre. A 
university established In It, In 1506, was. In 1810, re¬ 
moved to Breslau. It Is the seat of the authorities for 
its government and circle, of a superior iudicial tribunal 
for the former, and inferior courts fo^the latter and 
the town, a circle council, council of nobility {Ritter- 
ackafla-Direction)^ and boards of taxation, a^culture. 
canals, waterworks, Ac. Being situated on the high road 
from Berlin to Silesia, and on a navigable river commu¬ 
nicating, by canals, with the Vistula and the Elbe, It has 
a considerable trade; though, in commercial ai^lvlty, it 
is far inferior to Its namesake oFthe Mqyn. It has manu¬ 
factures of woollen and silk fabrics, stockings, gloves, 
leather, earthenware, wax, sugar, &c.; with brandy dlt* 
tilleries, and mustard-works, lor which article It is cele¬ 
brated. A good deal of wine Is grown in its vicinity. 
Three large fairs are held here annually, in Feb., Jffiy, 
and Nov. They are attended by great numbers of mer¬ 
chants and dealers from foreign countries, as well as from 
Germany. Besides the woollens, linens, earUienware, 
silks, and other articles fiwnlshed by the town and its 
vicinity, and the various raw and manufimtured products 
of the Prussian and othgr German states, viwy large 
quantities of British, French, Swiss, and other foreign 
goods, are disposed of at these fkirs, partly for the Bupmy 
of the.surroundlng county, but principally, perhaps, for 
exportation to Poland, Galicia, Russia, Jtohemla, Ac. 
Many of the inhab. are employed in navigating the Oder, 
and the communicating streams and canals to Daatzic. 
Warsaw, Ma * ' ‘ ‘ 
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KunnersdorC In the vicinity of this town, has been the 
scene of one of the most sanguinary contests In modem 
times. On the 12 th of Augun, 1759, Frederick the Great 
attacked the entrenchments of Oie Aualglans and Rus¬ 
sians at that place; but after partially succeeding, and 
exhausting all the resources of skill and valour, he waa 
compelled to retreat with immense loss; the approach 
of night having alone saved his army from bMug com¬ 
pletely destroyed. {Zedlita, Der Preuaaiacke Stoat, It. 
908—211.; Bergkaua ; Cannabick, ire.) 

FRANKFORT (REPUBLIC OFj. an independent 
state of W. Germany, and the smallest in Europe, 
though the most popiUous relative^ to Its extent; con¬ 
sisting of the city of Frankfort on the Mayo, and the 
country Immediately around it, together with some de¬ 
tached pordons of territory, the whole having an area of 
about 85 sq. m., and a pop. (1688) of 63,986; of whom 
about 3-4tbB are Lutherans. The largest portion of ter¬ 
ritory belonging to Frankfort, being that in which the oap^ 
Is situated, lies on both sides the Minm, having N.W. aa^ 
'‘N. the doro. of Nassau and Hesse Cassel: and S.E. and 
S. those of Hesse Darmstadt. It la quite level, andvavj 
productive and well cultivated, yfekung com, pcAatoee, 
pulse, fruit, and wine, and fe^ng many cattle. Much 
of it is, however, laid out in gardens; dihe environs of 
tho dty of Frankfort being completely studded with the 
country bouses of merchants and others. The govern¬ 
ment is vested in a senate, a permanent diamber of etti- 
zeni• and a legislative chamber. The senatOi which 'em. 
erclses the executive power, consists of 49 manberfa 
divided Into 8 ranks or benches; sherlflk, Junior aanotors- 
and state counsellors. It annually chooses 9 preeldenta 
from the first and second ranks. The pennanent aiwwi.- 
her Is an assembly of 51 memtien,. tihoaen from among 
citizens of all ranks, and of whom at lepat S muat S 
lawyers. The legislative chamber la compo^ m 90 
senators, 90 members of the pennanent dutttthWa 4fi 
membera chosen aimoally by the deetoral eoU^ of 
Fimkfort. andthe rural dlttifii^S 
bod|ymeeUevaf|7j>«Nr in Kwambarlar a aesalon'of 6 
3 K S 
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vedu. It hM control over all legIsUtire enactmentit 
the aaMMiQt of taxation, and the armed force, foreign 
rda riona , Ac. CU^anship U a pereonal distinction, not 
•MaliUMt bg Urth alone; neither domestic serrants nor 
foraignars en)og the rights of dtlsens; and. foreignws 
have to peg for permission to exercise any calling to tne 
dtp. Amiaal lies f^om the ordinary civil and criminal 
trUtonals in the city to the senate, and firom the latter to 
fba anparlor court, for all the Hanse towns to Lnbeck. 
Public education Is well attended to, and there ore many 
charitable institutions. The contingaiit ftimlshed by 
Frankfort to the army of the German confederation Is 
419 men. The landwehrt or militia, comprises all the 
male pop. between thb ages of 19 and GO. The public 
raveniM varies ftom 430,000 to 460,000 rixdolfars a 
year; the expenditure is less. The public debt exceeds 
6 , 000,000 rlxdollars. Frankfort maintains representatives 
to most of the principal neighbouring states of Germany, 
a minister at Paris, and consuls to London and some of 
the American capitals. It has one vote in the toll coun¬ 
cil of the German confedeiutlon; and divides one to the 
lesser coundl, and the 17tb place to the diet, wlth.tbe 
other Hanse towns. 

FaaMKVuiT, a town of the U. States of America, 
Kentucky, of which it is the cap., co. Franklin, on both 
sides the Kentucky, which is here crossed by a bridge, 
GSm. W.S.W. Cincinnati. Pop., to 1836, about 4,000. 
The town is burled among steep hills, and the banks of 
the river are here precipftous, and* from 400 to 600 ft. in 
height Frankfort is well built, chiefly of stone, but 
many of the private as well as public buildings are of 
fine white maAle. The principal public ediflcee, in 
1836, were the state-house, with a fine Ionic portico; the 
penitentiary, having generally about 100 inmates; three 
churches, an academy, county court-house, and several 
manufkcturlng establishments, warehouses, &c. It Is a 
place of some trade: steam vessels navigate the Ken- 
tutoy river m far as this town, imd at certain seasons 
three or four are kept to regida#employ. (Siuari't 
America t Hdfimtn^e tVinter in the Wc*t.) 

FRASCA'n, (an. TWcufum), a town of Central 
Italy, Papal States, oomarca di Roma, 11 m. S.E. 
Rome. Pop. usually about 4,300, but during summer 
thifc number is conuderably increased by the influx of 
visiters. It is beautitolly situated on the declivity of a 
hill commanding an extensive view of the surrounding 
country; but except the piaxea in which the cathednu 
is situated, the town is dirty and inconvenient. Its 
ruins, and the surrounding villas, constitute its chief 
attraction; but the latter ar&now falling into neglect, 
the pnesent fiuhion of the Roman nobility being to pass 
the summer at Albano. The principal villas are those 
of C.ounts Aldobrandinl, firacciano, Falconieri, and 
KuIBnelll, on the grounds of which last are the ruins of 
the ancient Tusouluro. The splendid mansion of the 
Borghese family, Monte Dragone, is now neglected, 
ondln a state of decay. Frascati has a public seminary, 
and numerous convents, churches, and public fountains. 
Us* bishop is always one of the 5 members of the highest 
episcopal council. The ruins of Tusculum (mwnfcf- 
jmImin eiariuimaah Cicero pro Foutelo, 114.) comprise 
an amphitheatre, a theatre, on Immense hall, supposed 
to have been attached to baths, fountains, Ac. This 
was one of the most ancient cities of Italy, its found¬ 
ation being aacrlbed to Telegonus the son of Circe. 
It was strong, as well by Its p<mtion as by the walls by 
which it was surrounded, pt^lons of which still exist. 
It was, alio, one of the most faithful of the allies of 
Rome; and sucoeisfolly resisted an attack by Hannibnl. 
The top of the hill on which Tusculum was built, 
%fil9 French ft. above the level of the sea, was sur¬ 
mounted by a citadel, now wholly destroyed. Like 
Fiaaeoti, to modem timea, Tusculum was crowded'with 
the villas of dlstlamudshed Roman citisens, amoim which 
may be meotloiiM thoae of LucuUiia and Bfascenos. 
But the fame of all the other villaa haa been wholly 
awllmed by Bud of Cloero, so often mentioned to hU 
worxa, and flrom which hU'beautltol ethical disqulsi- 
tlooa, entitled the JHeimtatianee TuseiOaaat have re- 
ealvea their name. The attempts that have been made 
to Identifo the a)to of this flunous villa have had but 
llKle auceesa. (%ir« Jlomc, Ac., i. 463.; and il. 388, ftc.; 

AncM/lo^, U. 4£ ftc.) 

FRABBRBUROH,aaea.pQrt and bor.of regality, Scot- 

a do. Aberitoeo. on Ita n.B. coast, on a slight tmi- 
8. aide of Kjiuialrd Head, ahold promontory, on 
are an old cattle add light-bouse, 130 ft. above the 
level of the sea at high water; 181 m. B. Banff, and 87 
m. Rf- to B. Aberdeen. Pop. (1886)V510; including the 
pail^ 8,080: but during the herring fishery, which ex. 
liiuti hnnualW Am July to September, there is en to- 
■■ to fttie of not tola than 1,300. (New Statiet, Jeeoaat qf 
S toi i pl M r S JtSmrieea, p. 883.) The town Is nearly 
•VWio. Moat of the atraeta croia each other at right 
• a n ri aa. A eooaiderable nnmber of new heuaea havebm 
todttttltldatlieaefowyean^ The chief publSe Imllt^ 
;iyt tefortah chur«li,Uie Bpiaec|»il chapel, kndttia^. 
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The croai, which la of a hexagonal form, la rcckon(>d a 
fine striictiue i the area of lia bate la 600 ft. There are 
(besides 8 Sunday-achoola, attended by 300 children) no 
tower than 10 schools to the parish, of which only one is 
endowed; 5 taught by male, and 5 to female, teachers: 
aggregate number of pupils. 500, or about a eietk part of 

- — Instrocted at the same t‘ 

r has been of late muesli 

— -, Jy at the expense of gov 

ment. It embraces an area of upwards of G Scotch acres, 
nearly a half of which has been excavated along the 
piers and Jetties. It is of easy access; and as It aiRirds 
excellent anchorage for ships of every size, it has been 
found-to be of great importance to the shipping interest 
to general on tnls coast. Eight vessels, from 45 to 165 
tons, belong to the port. In 1839, the number of boats 
belonging to the town employed in the herring fishery, 
d^ed and undecked, was 146, which employed G98 
fishermen, exclusive of coopers, gutters and cleaners, 
Ac. During the same year, 62,351 barrels of herrings 
were cured at Fraserburgh. Dried and pickled cod are 
exported to the extent of about 2 , 00 Qf. sterling; grain 
of various kinds, about 12,000 qrs.; potatoes, 6,000 bolls. 
The harbour dues were at one time so low as G.V. per 
annum: they were, to 1839, 1 , 1001 . There are three 
branch banks in the town. 

The town and harbour existed above two centuries 
'Bgo, the former having been erected into a burgh of re¬ 
gality in 1613, called Fraserburgh, lu honour of Sir 
Alexander Fraser ofFhllorth (now represented by Lord 
Saltoun), who obtained the charter. The government 
of the burgh is vested in I.ord Saltoun, its superior, 
who enjojrs the hereditary right and authority of pro¬ 
vost, with power to nominate and appoint the magis¬ 
trates and council, with the advice and c-onsent of the 
old. The same Sir Alexander Fraser ob^ned a charter 
from the crown, in 1602, for the erection Ad endowment 
of a university; and at the west end of the town there is 
an old quadrangular tower of three stories, which funned 
part of a building originally intended for this seminar}'. 
In 1.697, Mr. Charles Ferme, of the University of Edin¬ 
burgh, was elected principal of this intended college; 
but from causes not expluned, probably from want of 
funds, the plan wdb abandoned. (New Stat. Ace. ut 
^aprdj Craw/urtf*s Hist, qf Univ. <tf Edin.^ p. 83.) 

FREDERICKS HALL, a marit. town of Norway, 

E iv. Aagerhuus, at the influx of a small river into the 
e-flord, near the N.E. angle of the Skagerrack, 67 m. 
S.S.B. Christiania. Pop. about 4,000. It is an open town, 
but Immqdiately above It, on a perpendicular rock, 400 ft. 
In height, overhanging the sea, is the strong fortress of 
Frederickstein. at the siege of which Charles XIL, king 
of Sweden, was killed, on the 30th of November, 1718 . 
It was doubted for a while whether the king met his 
deatl^ by a ball from the fortress, or had been assassin¬ 
ated ; but there seems to be no good grounds for sup¬ 
posing that treachery had any thing to do with the mat¬ 
ter.* Frederickshall spreads irregularly round the rock 
on which the castle is built; ** it is a strange-looking lit¬ 
tle town, to which houses, rocks, and water are curiously 
mingled. One street Is terminated by a perpendicular 
rock; another by a deep creek; and, as there are only 3 
or 4 little streets to the town, It has at least the praise of 
being singularly picturesque." (HwlWs Norway, ^c. p. 
280.) The streets, tlioqgh f^w, are ^de and regular, pre- 
smtlngmany handsome houses, generally 2 stories b^h; 
all of which appear to have been built since the conflagra¬ 
tion, to 1769, by which nearly the whole place was laid In 
ashes. A considerable trade in timber Is carried on, and 
thm are a few manufactures of linens, tobacco, Ac. 

The castle of Fredericksteld is one of the most inac¬ 
cessible fortresses in Europe. The place suflbred greatly 
by the fire alluded to above, and is now to a state of 
great neglect An obelisk has been erected by Repre¬ 
sent king of Sweden (Bemadotte), on the idace where 
Charles XII. fell. ( CSomV N. qf Europe, v. isTac. ; iis- 
gff«,p.289.Ac.) 

FREIBERG, a town of the k. of Saxony, and cap. of 
Its tolntog district, dr. Dresden; near tne B. arm of 
the Mulde, 19 m. S.W. Dresden, and 60 m. S.E. Ldp- 
lic. Pop., with Its suburbs, 11,359. It is an ancient 
imperial dty, and Is still sairounded by old walls and a 
ditdi; but the greater part of fts fortifications are now 
laid out to gwraens ana public walks. It Is well built, 
Mved^ and lighted. It has a cathedral, a hradsome 
Gothic edifice, with a rtchlr ornamented portal, to the 
Byaanttoe s^le, called the Golden Gate ; some curiously 
carved stone putolU s the tomb of Werner the geologist; 
a cbtoel to whlcn the Protestant princes of Saxwyafrom 
1641 to 1694. were burled; and a remarkable monument 
w alttiaator s^ue of Re Elector Maurice, who 
died of Re wounds he received at Re battte of Slevers- 
haniofi, on the 9R of July, 1663, when he comUetely 





dlefeiM the anny of the Margrave of Brandenburg, 
There are 4 other churche*, one of which hai a ipire 
upwarda of SIO ft. high; and an orphan asylum. With- 
out the town is the old castle of Freudenstein, now used 
as a com magailne. The rise and fall of Freiberg has . 
been determined by the productiveness of Its silver mines, <4 
to the discovery of which It owed Its ori^n in the 12th 


.j the 30 
Its pop.. 


centuiy In the height of Its 
yews* war. It is said to have ha» ».,»w... 
together with the produce of its mines, has of late very 
much ftiUen off; owing to the richest veins being ex* 
hausted, or to the shafts having been driven so deep that 
it is next to impossible to drain off the water. Still, 
however, there are in the vicinity numerous mines of 
silver, copper, lead, and cobalt, employing altogether 
atout 4,600 miners. The principal silver mine is called 
the Himmebifllrstt and is said to be the first in Europe, 
as well for the quantity of ore It fbrolshes, as for the 
excellence of its works. It has been wrought upwards 
of 400 years, and for 200 ytelded silver to ^e annual 
amount of 96,000 crowns. This, however. Is a very poor 
return; and if we may depend on the statements or the 
produ(» of the Freiberg mines given in the Converta- 
tiom Lextcon and other works, they certainly would 
appear to be exceedingly unimportant in a commercial, 
however much they may be distinguished in a scientific, 
point of view. According to ^efthaupt, they had been 
wrought for 640 years previously to 1825, during which 
time they are said to have yielded 82,000 quintals of fine 
silver, being under 130 quintals a year, or about 46,(X)04 
a year, at an average. During the 49 years, from 1769 to 
1815, the total produce Is said to have amounted to 2,176 
quintals, being, at an average, leas than the inconsider- 
al)le quantity of 45 quintals a year. In 1833 their produce 
is said to have been worth 623,920 rix-dollars, or about 
105,000/.; being about one fifth part of the value of the 
tin annually produced in Great Britain, and one thirteenth 
part of that of the copper 1 

'J'lio ore is smelted at the village of Halshnicke, 
about 3 m. from Freiberg, where there are nume¬ 
rous furnaces, forges, Ac., and where the process of 
amalgamution is conducts on scientific principles. 
I'reilrarg has manufactures of gold and sliver lace, em¬ 
ploying 7(K> hands ; a woollen cloth and cassimere fac. 
tory, in which, besides steam-engines, 110 hands are 
employed; manufactures of laCe, cotton fabrics, and 
tliread, white lead, litharge, vitriol, leather, copper 
ware, Ac.; sonic extensive breweries; and a shot foundry, 
the only one in the kingdom. It is the seat of the high 
hoard of mines ( Obei'bergamtj^vad that of foundMes 
iUff<namt)^ with supreme jurisdiction over all such 
istablishments throughout the kingdom. It has a gym¬ 
nasium with a good library; but its most celebrated 
establishment is its mining academy, founded in 1760. 
It owes its principal celebrity to Werner, appointed 
professor of mineralogy in it in 1775: his eloquence and 
the charm of his manner Inspired the greatest enthu¬ 
siasm into his pupils, and besides raising the school of 
Freiberg to the highest eminence, and attracting to it 
students from the most distant countries, gave a great 
stimulus to the science. It is not, however, to be de¬ 
nied that many of Werner's general conclusions were 
bottomed on the narrowest and moat Insufliclent data. 
** He had merely explored a small portion of Germany, 
arid conceived, and persuaded others to believe, that the 
whole surfii^ of our planet, and idl the mountain chains 
in the world, were made after the model of his own pro- 
^yince.matiy of the mqst important wpearaiicea in which 
he had misinterpreted.” ilMeWs Geology^ 1. 82.8d ed.) 
Hence it is that most of tlie wtlngulshliig principles of 
the Wernerian system of geology have be^ successively 
overturned; ana it is now admitted that his merit con¬ 
sisted far more In the attention he drev/ to miner- 
^ogy and geology, than In his discoveries or tlieorles. 
There are now almnt 10 professors in the school of 
Freiberg, who give instruction in the working of mines 
and of metals, and in chemistry, and all the accessory 
sciences. A specified number of Saxon pupils receive 
gratuitous Instruction in this school, some of whom work 
as miners for a certain time each dw, receiving higher 
wages than the ordinary miners. There Is also a pre¬ 
paratory ichoid to qualify pupils for the academy. At¬ 
tached to the latter are many sdenttfic collections, and 
among others the celebrated collection of precious stones 
amassed by Wemer, and bequeathed by him to the aco^ 
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N.W.Vmndary the TiSke of Neufchatel, and ia every 
where else enclosed by the cant. Vaud. Us greatest 
length N. and S, is about 40 m., and its hread» varies 
ftyim8to26m. Area, 064 sq. m. Fop. (1838) 91,145. Its 
N. part is almost a level plain, or at most only hilly; but 
proceeding & the jurfhee becomes more uneven, end the 
S. half of the canton is covered with mountains, apper¬ 
taining partly to the Jura system and partly to the Ber¬ 
nese Alps, but none of their summits reaco the limit of 
perpetual snow. The principal are theDaU de Jffremfawrc, 
^836 ft.; the D. de J^fran, 7,667 ft.; and M. Moleion, 
6,572 ft. high. Nearly the whole canton is included in 
the basin of the Aar, its centre being traversed by the 
Saane, or Sarine, an afOuent of that river. The Broye 
is the other principal stream. The chief lake ia that of 
Morat (Murtensee) in the N., through which the last- 
named river flows: it is 6 m. long bySm. broacL and 
*“"* ■’ * fine eels. Climate 


Freiberg was long the residence of the Saxon princes, 
who bestowed on it many Immunities and privileges.* It 
snUbred greetly during both the 80 years* and the Tyears* 
war. {Bergkawt mieri MurtiiyUHmiabook iEf^ 
dee Oetu du Mondem) 

, ^EIBURG, or FRIBOURG, a canton of Swltaer- 
lamlt the ninth In rank in the confederation. In the W. 
murt of which it Is situated, between laL 27' end 41^ 
— go 45 * and 7^ 22* E.; hawg for the roost 

-- ■ 3. end W. 

hSM for its 


WillVU 

li. and long, w mi 7 ^ 3 nr k. ; naTiog tor n 
iwt ¥*. /“Xt the Bernese territory, and S. 
that of Valid* A detached portion w, hi 


very abundant In fish, particularly fine ei _ 

mild In the N., but rigorous in winter in the S. The 
highest mountains are composed principally of a coarse- 
nalncd limestone, containlne many filnts ; those of iii- 
ferlbr height of sandstone. A considerable proportion of 
the land Is fertile: It has about l<i0,000 acres of arable 
tend, 68,600 do. meadows, 20,(UK) do. of pasture land, 700 
do. vineyards; and the forests are supposed to comprise 
34,.600 acres. Agriculture is the chief pursuit of the in- 
hab. in the N., and cattle-rearing in the S. districts. 
Enough of com is grown for hmne consumption, but the 
dairy husbandry is the most important branch of indus¬ 
try, aud is In a more advanced state than in any other 
Swiss canton. The annual produce of cheese Is esti¬ 
mated at 40,000 cwt., worth* 1,200,(KX) ff. The fiunoua 
Gruyere cheese, produced in the district of that name, in 
the valley of the Sarlue, stands decidedly at the head of 
the Swiss cheese, and is highly prised In this and other 
countries. The average produce is about 26,000 cwt a 
year, and its srerage price on the spot about 44. per lb. 
About 10 years agcMc stock of black cattle amount^ to 
48,000; horses to 13,uK); and sHI«p, goat8,hogs,&c.to6,000. 
The breeds of horses and black cattle are considered 
the best in the eunfederation, and large markets for the 
sale of both are held at Rotnont, Bulle, and Freiburg. 
Gardens, orchards, vineyards, &c. are most numerous m 
the N. Tobacco, oleaginous plants, hemp, flax, ftcrare 
grown, but In no great quantities. The produce of tim. 
ber Is important. Turr Is procured in many places, coal 
only in the S., and to an Inconsiderate amount. There 
tea glass factory at Semsales, employing 160 workmen. 
The other principal maniifiuXures are those of atraw-hati, 
leather, and paper, but ttery are quite insignlflcmit. The 
craef article of export bcsules cheese is timber to France, 
from which about 22,000 or 28,000 cwt. of salt are Im. 
ported yearly. The people generally are in comfortable 
circumstances. The public roads, which were formerly 
very bad, have been of late years greatly Improved. The 
canton Is divided Into 13 drcles or distr. Chief towns, 
Freiburg, the cap., Morat, Gruydres, Estavayer, Bulle, 
and Romont; but, except the first, none has 1,600 Inhab, 
7-8ths of the pop. are Rom. Cath.: the Protestants, 
about 8,400, reside chiefly In the aistrlct of Morat. 
German is spoken in the N.B., and a dialect of Ro- 
mansche or Italian in the S.; but French Is the language 
most universally employed In Fribourg, and has been 
recently adopted as that of all state proceedings. Since 
1830, the government has been wholly democratic. It 
consists of a great aud ■ petty council; the former, which 
bos the sole mglstetive power, consists of 86 members, or 
about one for every thousand of the inhab.; all males 
above 25 years 6r age, not servants or subject to foreigu 
l^ers, have the right to vote in the appoiutmrat of the 
electore of the central body. The petty or executive 
council Is composed of 13 members chosen by the legis¬ 
lative body, who also appoint for life the 13 judges of the 
supreme court of appeal. The great council is presided 
over by an Avoyee^ who holds office for two y^s only; 
while ue coundl Itself exists for nine years. Each circle 
has its own local council, a governor called an OfieroelK- 
rooms, and a court of justice with appeal to that in the 
cap. Personal freedom, the privilege of petitioning; and 
the abolition of feudal rights, torture, Ac., have been 
guaranteed; as was the liberty of the press a few years 
since; but of late the tetter has bvey placed under re- 
ftralut. Education in this cant, was formerly In a lower 
atatc than In many others; but in 1829 there ware 229 
primary schools, attended by 12,836 children. The 
pteces for superior Instruction are chiefly In the town of 
Freiburg (which see), and the Protestant collage al 
Morat 

Freiburg ftirnishes a ^tingent of 1,240 men to the 
mj of the S^iu confederation; and contributei 18;000 
franca annually to its expenditure Besidei the aboec 
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of ZoBhrlogeii, uid other fisudol noblot. Ita hlf* 
torjTi iftw the 16 m century, U for the most pert that of 
Iti’Cap. 

Fuisuno, or Fbiboubo, a town of Bwiawland, o». 
of the above canton, on both aides the Si^ne, J5m. 
S.W. Bern, and asm. N-B. Lsutaane* I*t. 4^ ^ 
W* N.. long. r> y 8" B. Pop. 7,964 
Few towns are so singularly sltua^. It Is niiturally 
divided into the Upper and Lower town: the fonuer 
built on the summits of a simasion of i^hy hlllk md 
the iattor in the narrow valley of the Sarine, which is 
here crossed by « bridges of .wooded one of stone. 
The upper town is the piindpal. ** Many of its houses 
sUnd on the very edge of the precipice overhanging the 
river; and their quaint architecture, the long line of 
embattled walls stretching up hill and down dab, varied 
by the chain of feudal watch-towers and gatewrn of the 
ancient fortifications, which still exist in a periMt state, 
together with the singular and romantic features of the 
gorge of the Sarine, giro the distant view of the town an 
asp^ dUforent fhnn that 'of any other in Europe, which 
is at once imposing and highly picturesque. The narrow 
and dirty streets, and moan buildings of the interior, 
however, do not altogether correspond with these outward 
promises of interest.** (Mum^s I/andd.pp, 113,114.) 
The great glory of the town is Its Iron suspension bridge, 
the longest and finest In Europe. It Is erected across 
the ravine through whlckthe river flows, and b 905 ft. in 
length, as ft. In breadth, and 37411. in elevadon: being 
more than one third longer, and nearly as much higher, 
than the Menai ^Idge between Anglesea and Carnarvon¬ 
shire. “ It is sdpported by four cables of iron wire, each 
containing 1,056 wires, the united strength of which is 
capable of supporting three times the weight which the 
bridge will be ev^ikely to bear.** (Murray.) The 
materials of which it is composed are almost exclusively 
Swisa It was completed in three years, aban expense of 
about 25,0001., under M. Choiey, anmn^neer of Lyons; 
and was thrown open to Clie publ Vln 1834. Freiburg 
has 9 convents; and 4 churches, besides numerous cha¬ 
pels. The 'princiml diureh, that of St. Nicholas, Is a 
rather handsome (fothic edifice, with a snlre elevated 376 
ft., being the highest in Switserland. It has some curi¬ 
ous ^Mw-rellefii and paintings; and an organ with 7,800 
pipes, reckoned one of the finest on the Continent. The 
Jesuits have a monastery at Freiburg, founded in 1584. 
It was suppressod igevlously to 1818, when It was restored 
by a decree of the great council of the canton. It sup. 
ports 60 brothers, and has attached to it a college, m i 
which between’300 and 400 pimils are educated, mostly i 
the children of French and Gennan R. Catholic families, j 
The professors of the college also lecture at the lyceum, I 
an Institution with Ikiprofessors-, and which In 1829 had 
586 pupils. There are varlouf other schools under the 
dlremon of the rellgloua bodies. The remaining objects 
most wOTthy of notice axe the town-hall, on the site of an I 
ancient castle of the dukes of Zoehrlngen, the hospital, | 
orphan asylum, workhouse, bouse of correction, some 
public baths, several public libraries, and several learned 
societies. Frefourg is the seat of government, and of the 
court of appeal for the canton, and the resld^ce of the 
R. Gath, bishop of Lausanne and Geneva. It has a few 
manufoetortoB of straw-hats, porcelain, tobacco, chicory, 
paper, hats, and musical Instruments, and dyeing houses, 
tanneries, and breweries. Moat of Its pop. are Catholics; 
and it is a singular circumstance that the Inhab. of the 
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the river Siagne, by means of a fine aqueduct, ]8| 
in length} m noble work is In great part destroyed. 
Frejus has a church, and episn^ palace, both of which 
areof Gothic architecture, but m part constructed of the 
materials of Roman edifices. The chapel of tho bap- 
tlsteiy is an octagonal building, ornamented with eight 
ancient Corinthian columns. Miimerons other remains of 
antiquity m^ibe seen In the neighbourhood. It has a se¬ 


minar and an hospital, both modern and bandwme build* 
ings. Frsjusis the seat of a bishopric, and of a chamber of 
commerce; it has some bottle-cork fkctorles, and water¬ 
works for sawing timber; but its trade is now next to 
nothing, bnd its ancient fleets have dwindled down to a 
few boats. 

This town was a place of importance in the time of 
Julius Cmsar, who gave it his own name. Aiigustus sent 
thither the 200 galleys taken from Antony at the battle 
of Actium, made Fonm JviU a naval station of im¬ 
portance, and planted in it a colony of soldiers of the 
8th legion. Agrlppa flirtber devoted his endeavours to 
increase the prosperity of the town. Its strong fortifl- 
cations protected it for a considerable period against the 
barbarians; but about the year 940 it was destroyed by 
the Saracens, nor has It since recovered so much as the 
shadow of its former prosperity. At St. Raphael, a little 
fishing village about 16 m. from Frejus, N^leon dis¬ 
embarked on his return from Egypt, in 1799, and again 
embarkedfor Elba in 1814. 

Frejus was the birthplace in antiquity of JuUus Agri¬ 
cola, C. Callus the poet, and Roscius the actor; and in 
modern times of the AbbA Sleyes. (Hugo, art. Var t 
Guide youMcur; Diet. G^g.) 

FRE YBURG, or FREIBOURG, a city of the grand 
duchy ef Baden, circ. Upper Rhine, of which it is the 
cap., on the Dreysam, a tributary of the Rhine, within 
the skirts of the Black Forest, and at the entrance of the 
Hdllenthal, 7U m. S.S.W. Carlsruhe, and 32 m. N.N.E. 
Basle. Pop. 12,200 (exclusive of the garrison, students, 
Ac.). Tho town was originally fortified by its founder *, 
but its fortifications were levelled by the French in 1754, 
and their place is now occupied by fine public walks and 
vineyards, from which exceUent wine Is obtained. It is 
generally well-built and lighted, contains several good 
squares, and has numerous public edifices. The principal 
or the latter is the mimtier or cathedral, one of the most 
perfect Gothic buildings in Germany, and remarkable 
alike for the delicate symmetry of its proportions, and the 
good taste of its decorations. It was begun by Conrad of 
Zlaehringen in the 12th, but not completed till towards tho 
end of thsfisnsuiM century. The whole edifice is built of 
redsandstone. The W. mnt, with a magnificent portal, 
and the tower and spire, 380 ft. high Vwhich surmount it, 
were the work of the celebrated Erwin of Stelnbach, tho 


le embrated Erwin of Stelnbach, tho 
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architect of Strasburg cathedral. The spire Is of the 
•finest openwork tracery, all of stone, and of extreme 
boldness as well as Itid^tness. Tho minster contains sta¬ 
tues of Berchtold V., and the other dukes of Zeshringen 
who were buried in It; several tombs worthy of notice; a 
remarkable piece of sculpture of the Lord's Supper, by 
an artist of the 16th century; paintings by B. Griin, a 
famous artist also of the 16th century; and some stained 
lass windows of great beauty. The university, founded 


students, their number having, for several years past, 
been on the increase. It is particularly fiunous as a 


and it is a singular ctreumstanee that the inhab. of the school of theology, having unltM with it the high Rom. 
Wper town sn^ French, while those of the lower speak Cath. seminary of the grand duchy, removed^ther 
wman many understand only one of those Tto- from Mersfaurg. It possesses a good deal of lusM pro- 
upper town was founded. In 1175, bj duke Mrty in Wirtemberg, Baden, and Bwitserland s besides 


mages. The imper town was founded. In 1175, by duke. 
Berchthold of Zomringen; the lower town had existed 
previously. In 1277 Freiburg ^ into the posaesslon of 
Rodolph of Haprtm { but in 1450 it became a free 
dty ofMO empire. The duke of Savoy soon afterwards j 
constituted himself its protector; but the Frelbur 
having distinffulshed themselves in the contest agi 
Charles the Bold of Burgundy, the dty and its territory 
wmereoelvodiatothe SwissConfederation in 1481. In 
1476. a celebrated Swto diet sat within the walls of' 
Frelbaiw, and in 1803 another, the latter being that at' 
which the Freneh Act of Mediation was acoeptecL l£Mj 
GeanaMel; £umKUtGemHUe4er8ckwei»i Kauit FM- 

.t 

Var, fern talit, in a spacious plain, I m. from the MMl- 
teriiiiMW,aiiAI5m. 8.B. Draguiguan. Pop. 2,800. Its 
priSTwotvasti patailblly wtth its aadent condition. 


from Mersburg. It possesses a good deal of landed pro¬ 
perty in Wirtemberg, Baden, and switserland; besides 
which it oujoys conuderable govemment grants, endow¬ 
ments, Ac. It has a libraiy with upwards of 100,000 vols., 
a cabinet of nat. history, museum, fine ooUeetion ei {follo- 
sophlcol instrnments, chemical laboratory, anatomical 
theatre, sdiobl for clinical instruction, and a botanic gar¬ 
den. In the church of the university, there are several 
paintings by Holbein. Freyburg has a grand-ducal, and 
on ardmbplscopal palace, 3 nospltals, a custom-houw, a 
venerabfooU Gothic huUdlng I a new orchlepisoopal se- 
roinoxy and church, a Lutheran church, new museum, 
town-baU, theatre, house of oorrectlon, foundUng aad 


ife wiau,lgid comiftunicated wtth the sea bymoaoaofa 
canal M in. in length, was bordered Iqr fine quays, tho 
> m edddhiriffi exist: as well as part m a Ught- 
I. and a la ' * ‘ 


eotiiBwc from tho port into the town. Tho Mias ut 
flw poiMfel canal axe now occupied by gaxdcns. The 
m/im-mm pbrt were fomierly supplM frtth water from 


gaxden economy; HerdaPsiaatkuteof arta for copper¬ 
plate engravtaig, ciM printhig aad lithography; a geog^ 
phlcal institute, teachors* semhury, school for girls k^ 
by Ursuline nuns, and a gseat number of gcmoel and 
primary schools (induding Sun^-sehools, Ac.). In the 
osntre of the square called the fish-market, is a feautaia 
surmounted by a stetue of the founder of the dty, Duke 
Berchtold lli.ef Zmhringen. Freyburg Is the seat of an 
archbishopric, with jurisdiction over the whole -of the 
nud-doeVt and the bishoprics of Mayence, Fn^ 
Botfaenburg, onfl Umbarg; of an asdic court, awKho 

enfekilMinCMamdSpiiidbij^Bw^ tiwAmw. 


FRIESLAND. 

fiuperlor courts of law, and teTonunent ofBcei for the 
circle of the Upper Rhine, its chief sourdet of pros- 
perlt/ are its university and ether public establishments $ 
but ft bas also manunictures of chicoi^, soap; starch, 
leather, tobacco, bolls and other metallic articles, good 
musical and surgical Instruments, earthenware, Ac .; 
besides several paper-mills and dyeing-houses. In Us 
vicinity arc the 6ne gardens of Ludwigshohei the ruins 
of the castle of Zcehrtngen, and manv other ftpots admired 
for their picturesque beauty. Freyourg was founded iu 
1118, by Uuko Berchtold III.; it was long the cap. of the 
landp-aviate of Breisgau; belonged successively to the 
house of Austria and the Duke of Modeua; and was 
finally coded to Baden by the treaty of Presburg. (A’cAref- 
&T. Guide du Rhin^ pp. 26, 27.; Cannabick, Jjehrh. p. 
497.; Benthaue. Encyc. de$ Gens du Mondft 4^c.) 

FRIESLAND, a prov. of Holland; which see. ** 

FIIIGENTO. orf RICENTO, a town of S. Italy, k. 
Naples, prov. Prlndp. Ultra, cap. cant., 17 m. K.N.E. 
Avciliiio. Pop. 3,000. Swinburne says, ** It is a ruinous 
place, on a hill, most wretchedly built, and scantily pro¬ 
vided with the necessaries of life.*' (1. 127.) When 
he was there (1777), it had not one tolerable inn. It has, 
however, a fine cathedral, containing some excellent 
paintings. (Diet. GAig.) Its inhab. subsist by the sale of 
sheep, hogs, and corn. This town Is said by some anti¬ 
quaries to occupy the site of the ancient FrequentufUt 
and by others that of McnXanum^ besieged by Sylla 
during the civil wars; but the probability is that it is 
dlflbrmt from either. Near it is a valley, supposed, 
imparratly on good grounds, to be identical with the 
Amsantdi vatles of Virgil. It is narrow, and is pressed 
in on both sides by high ridges thickly coverM with 
copses of oak. The bottom of tlie dell is bare and arid. 
In the lowest part, and close umler one of tlie hills, is an 
oval pool, not 1)0 ft. in diameter, the water in which boils, 
and spouts up in Jets-tVeau, at irregular intervals, to a 
height of several feet, with a hissing noise, accompanied 
by strong sulphureous and mephitic exhalations. (Swin~ 
bume^ wi tuprA.) 

It was through this orifice that the ftiry Alecto de¬ 
scended to Tartarus, and the appearance of the place 
perfectly corresponds with the admirable description 
given by Virgil i~ 

But loeui Itnlto In medio tub raontibus altls, 

MobiUii, at fame muUU memontiu in tirli, 

A maaneti valleb. Densut hnne frondiinu atrum 

Uiget utrimque latus nemorU, medloque fragonis e 

Dhi sonltum sasia et torto vntlee torrenH. 

Hlc Hpeciu honmdum, ct aasvl apiracula IliUs, 
llonKtrantuT, ruptoque inmms Aohetante voraKO « 

Peetiivras aperit fimeh." 

.AnU.Tii.Un.fifi.f. 

FROME. or FBOME-SEL WOOD, a pari, bor., town, 
and pw. of England, co. Somerset, hund. Frome, near 
the W. border of the co., 11 m. S. 1^ E. Bath. Area of 
par., 6,960 acres. Fop. of ditto in l&l, 12,240, of which 
the town might have about 11,200. It is situated on an 
irregular acclivity rising abruptly frrom the Frome, or 
stream whence it derives its name, and which is here 
crossed by a bridge of 5 arches. The -principal street 
content many well-built houses and a good modem 
market-place; between 30 and 40 other streets, mostly 
very narrow and Irregular, being connected with it on 
either side. It is paved, lighted, and amply supplied 
with wider. ** It may be said to be in a prosMrous 

ortion of Its inhab. 

, ma- 

Reporl) The cHurch, a spacious strurture L the laSr 
Gothic style, with a tower and fine octagonal spire 120 ft. 
in hei^t, has four ancient chapels, and many Interesting 
monuments; another church, built in 1817V cubsciip- 
tion, contains 400 free sittings; and a third, at Wood- 
lanas, about 3 m. from the town, was built and endowed 
In 1712. There are also five dissenting chapels; an 
asylum, for the maintenance, education, and appren¬ 
ticing 40 poor girls; and aii almshouse for 20 poor meu, 
both comprised in a substantial quadrangular bfiilding 
erected in 1790, and endowed with ftmded property, 
whence an Income of gOOI. a year is derived for the above 
purposes; a free grammar school, founded In Jthe reign 
of Edward VI.; there is a small endowment, but no 
sdiolars at present on the foundation; a charity school. 
In whidi 37 fmyt are clothed and educated for four years, 
and then apprenticed; an almshouse for 31 old women, 
founded at the same period as the charity school (Edw. 
IV.), and, connected with the same endowment, now 
producing 7Q1L a year. There Is also a national school, 
for 200 bwB and 160 girls; *and sever^ large Sunday 
schools. The chief market, Wednesday; a smaller one, 
Saturday. Fairs, chiefly for cattle and cheese, Feb. 24. 
and Nov^^ The woollen manufheture is the ancien^ 
staple of%e,town, and furnishes the chief employmentn 
of thepim. The goods consist chiefly of the finer kinds 
of tnuiMLcloth and kerseymeres. In 1838 there were 4 
woolloi mills, employing 348 males and 166 females, at 
work la the par.; and a silk mill, employing about 170 
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wicn wner. " is may ne saia to oe in a prospei 
state, though some considerable portion of Its ini 
have no employment, the Introduction of powerful: 
chinery having superseded manual labour.'^ (Rotuid 


hands, pards for dressing wool are also manufoctured, 
though* to a much less extent than formerly, when It 
supjuied them to a great part of the kingdom. There is 
a canal hence to Stalbiidge, with a branch to Wells and 
Bradford. The Reform Act conferred, for the first time, 
on Frome the privilege of sending 1 m, to the H. of C.. 
The limits of the pari. bor. comprise a nearly square 
space, extending about h m. each way. Registered 
electors, in 1838-39,810. The neighbourhood is fertile 
and picturesque, and contains many old family mansions. 
Frdme has long been celebrated for its excellent ale. 
Two courts-lect are held, one by the Marquis of Bath, 
the other by the Earl of Cork, lords of the manor. Potty 
sessions for the division are also held in tlie town. 
FROSINONE (an. Frusiuo), a town of 8. Italy, Fa- 

K il States, cap. deleg. of same name, at the foot of a 
gh bill near the Cosn, and on the upper road between 
Home and Naples; 47| m. E.S.E. the former city. Fop. 
6,500. It is very ill built, but has many churches and 
convents; is the seat of a bishopric, and Che residence of 
a card, delegate. It has an annual fair, which begins at 
Whltsbntfde, and lasts 20 dofys. Being near the confines 
of the Neapolitan territory, its neighbourhood is in¬ 
famous for brigandage; to repress which a criminal 
tribunal, established m it, offers a reward for the lieads 
of brigands. (See Papal States ; RammldU ^c.) 

FUKRTE (EL), an inland city of Mexico, state ot 
Sonora, of wmch it is the cap.; «n a ri\cr of the same 
name, 350 m. N.W. by W. Durango, and 770 m. N.W. 
Mexico. Fop. (1835) 5,000. It was origiu^ly a mllf- 
tary station, establishkl by the Spaniards^ their pro. 
gross towards the N. It is now a commeraal depdt for 
goods passing to and from the port of Guaymas; and 
being somewhat centrally sitiiateu, lias been fixed on os 
the seat of the state congress, governor, and supreme 
tribunal of justice. Its importance is, however, wholly 
due to these circumstances; its local position being flir 
from favourable. It stands on the N. ridge of a vast 
sandy plain, destitute of vegetation, except In the Talny 
season, or in spots where the viciuity of the mountains, 
or the confluence of two large streams, ensure a supply 
of water; added to which the heat in summer is almost 
insupportable. ( IVard’s Mexico, ii. 3S4, &c.) 

FULDA, a town of W. Germany, cap. prov. FuldlT, 

G. D. Hesse-Cassel, on the river of same name, which is 
here crossed by a handsome stone bridge, 62 n. S.S.R. 
Cassel, and 56m. N.E. Frankfort-on-tbe-Mayn. Pop. 
Inc. suburbs, 10,000. It is a pretty town in a very agree¬ 
able situation; has some good streets, and several 
squares; of the latter, that hiwhich the cathedral stands 
is tiie principal, and Is ornamented with two obelisks up¬ 
wards of 40 ft. high. 'J'hc cathedral is on elegant edifice, 
about 835 ft. long, by 213 ft. in breadth: It has a*tower 
190 ft., and a handsome cupola 180 ft nigh, the latter 
raised upon 16 Ionic columns; a high altar and 15 others, 

2 organs, the largest of which is one of the finest in Ger¬ 
many, and the tomb of St. Boniface. There are 9 other 
Rom. Oath, churches, a Lutheran church, and some 
otiier places of worship, a bishop’s palace and garden, 
a Franciscan monastery, Benedictine convent, R. Cath. 
seminary, public libraiy, gymnasium, lyceum, school of 
industry, and many other schools; several hospitals, an 
orphan asylum, various benevolent institutions, on 
arsenal, house of correction, workhouse, and motti-ifr- 
Fulda is the residence of a R. Cath. bishop, with 
supreme ecclesiastical Jurisdiction throughout Hesse- 
Cassel ; and is the seat of the superior judicial court of 
the prov. It has factories of stockings, linen and woollen 
fisbiics, tobacco, leather, Ac.; dye-houses, and wax 
bleaching and saltpetre works. About a league 8. of the 
town Is Adoljphsek, or the Fheasantry,*' a country seat 
formerly belonging to the Prince-bishops of Fulda. 

( Serghma, AUg. utuder. Ac. j Canuabiek, pp. 458,459.; 
EncuO. dee eSudu Monde.) 

FUNCHAL, a town of Madeira, which see. 

FUNEN, or FYEN, an island of the Danish Archi- ^ 
pelago, the next lb size after Zealand, lying between 
H and continental Denmark; separated from the former 
fay the Great, and from the latter by the Little B^t. ’ It 
extends between lat. 550 qf and 66P SS' N., and long. 
9042' and KP 58' E. ^ I.ength, N.E. to S.W., 50 ro. Area. 
1,187 sq^i m. Pop., in 1834, 151,600. Suffoce generally 
undulating; there are a few hills in the 8., but they rise 
to no considerable height. The shores are very much 
indented; and in the N.E. the Odensee-flord extends 
Inland for severM miles. The chief river Is that of 
Odensee, which runs through the centre of the isUmd ; 
rivulets, lakes, and marshes numerous. Climate humid, 
and variable; soil vely productive. Funen presents a 
less agreenUe prospect than Zealand, owing not to its 
more scanty fertility, but to the greater paucity of trees* 
The crops seem equally abundant, and the floems equ^y 
numerous; and, nideed, Funen Is more on exporting 
country than Zealand, In both com and cattle.** (fosiM. 
Norway, Ire., 327-28.) Barley, oats, buckwheat, ry^and 
vegetables, are grown In quantities much beyM those 
required for home consumption; flax and hemp are 
SK 4 
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Iw|rt 7 dHtivaiM, And orchardt ara mmerouf. The 
Aoiaqr' to Terr aupertor, aod an article of oonildembla {the Oanm 3 la. £. Furrucka] 
evpoft. Tim; cla|r, and chalk, are the onlv nrioeral | 79<’a(K B. It to a Britiiih mill 


OAILLAC. 

ini; town of Biodottan, prov, Agra, on the W. bank of 
the Oange*, 3 m. £. Furruckabad; lat. 97^91' N., long. 
TV* WE. It to a Britidh mllltiOT itatloii, and the re J- 


wspoit. Tim, ctanr, and chalk, are the onlv mineral Tv^acr e. itigaBrlUdh military ftation, and the rebi- 
Froduetf of ndue. There are a few manuactnrei of dence of the dvil authoritiee of the Furruckabad collec- 
wooUen and'linen febrlcii and many domeitlo onei of torate, a> wdl ai of feveml European merchants. Most 
ftoddngi, and other articles. Boddes com, cattle, of the bouses are built with mud walls,- and a mud fort 
hones, and hooey, the chief exports are nrult, lard, has been erected for the protection of the arsenal. The 
butter, leather, salted meat, and some manufactured cantonments possess an eleatant theatre. Affovemment 


osides am, citttie, of the bouses are built with mud walls,- and a mud fort 
Brts are feult, lard, has been erected for the protection of the arsenal. The 
some nmufactured cantonments possess an elegant theatre. A goremment 
ly with Norway and mint has bom establtohed here, Tmts ^ a superior kind 
manufectured In Futteghur. {Hamilton, i. 69S., Ac.) 
mark. Chief towM, FUTTBHPOOR, a Urge inland town of HlndosUn. 


Mensem the can.. Svendbora, and Nyeborg. {IngUa, prov. Allahabad, cap. dUtr. of same name, on the high 

Bengal to the upper provinces, 60 m. N.W^ 
FUNFRIRCHEN (Hungp. Pees). one of the moat AlUhabad; lat. 2 r»o JW' n., long. 80° 41/ E. Some years 
an. towns of Hunmry, m. Baranya, of which it is the since it appeared prosperous, and contained, besides seve- 
S*®., declivity of a hill in a rich country, 4M m. ral good houses, a recentiy built and elegant mosque. 

Py N. Ess^. Pop. Like most towns in its vlcWty, it to surrounded with 


an. towns of Hungary, co. Baranya, of which it is the 
cap., on the declivity of a hill in a rich country, 404 m. 

8.8.W. Buda, and 40 m. N.W. by N. Ess^. Pop. 

11,323. Besides the cathedral, ijrhicn to tiie oldest reli¬ 
gious edifloe in Hungary,' and occupies the site of a 
Koman'fortress, it hito six churches, and several convents. 

There are also numerous remains of mosques, baths, and 
other Turkish edlOces, Funfkirchen having beeft in the 
possession of the -^irks from to 1686. This town is lat. n" long.' Wo 'wYr ’Thto towiTwMthrfa- 

ttie mi^ce of a Rom. Cath. bishop, and has a seminary vourite residence of the emperor Acber, who built a 
* 3 8y>nnMlum, normal and mili- stone wall of great extent, with battlements and towers 

tary schmls, a library, md a cabinet of coins. It has also round it, the area within wliich appears never, to have 


b>mbs, and on one side of it to a large endowed serai or 
hotel for the gratuitous accommodation of travellers. 
{Hamilton*t E. L Gax. i. 533.) 

FUTTIPOOK SIKflA, an inland town of Hindostan, 
prov. Agra, on the British frontier, 19 m. W.S.W. Agra; 
fat. 260 ff N., long. 77° 34' E. This town was the fa- 


monufectures of woollen cloths, flannels, leather, and 
tobacco, and a consUerable trade, prlnqlpally in wine, 
tobacco, and .gall-nuts, the produce of the atbacent 
country. The town is noted for warm mineral Whs, 
and about Wn..distaDt from it Is k remarkable stalactite 
cavern. iSerghamj Oesterr. Nat. Bna/cl.) 

VURRuCKABAD, a dlstr. of Hindostan, prov. Agra, 
presid. Bengal, almost wholly included*in the Doab: 
Wween lat. 27<’ and 280 n., and long. 78° 40* and 7UO 40' 
E.; having N. the districts of Moradabad and Bareily, 


and W. those of Btawah and Allghur. Area, 13.50 sq. 
m. This distr. suflbrld greatly irum the anarchy that 
prevailed in this part of India before the British rule tras 
established; but in 181.3 nearly 6-7th8 of the ground flt 
for Ullage were in cultivation, and the laud revenue, 
102,8491., was nearly all realised. In 1229-30, the land 
IsiBessment amountm to 173,685/. 

FuaaboKABAu (Farakhab^, a happy residence), an 
Inland city of Hindostan, prov. Agra, cap. of the above 
district, near the S. bank of the Oanges, 82 m. E.N.E. 


been fllled up. The town, which to but small, to built of 
stone. It contains the spacious and tolerably entire 
remains of Acber’s palace, the tombs of several of hto 
family, and of some Mohammedan saints and statesmen. 
{Hamilton*s E. L Qat. i. 6.53.) 

FYZABAD {a beautiful residence), an inland town of 
Hindostan, prov. Oude, of which it was formerly the 
cap., on the S. bank of the river Kalee, 60 m. E. Luck¬ 
now. It to still largo and populous; it contains the 
remains of a fortress, and of the palace of Sbiua ul Dow- 
lab. 


GAETA (an. Ca^eta), a fortifled sea-port town of 8. 
Italy, k. Naples, prov. Terra-df-I^avoro, cap. dtotr. and 
cant., at the extremity of a peninsula on the W. shore of 
Italy, forming the N.W. boundary of the gulph to which 
It gives name, 4 m. S. S.W. Mola-di-Gaeta, 41 ro. N.W. 


Agra. 166m. N.W. Allahabad, mid 80m. W.N.W. Lulsk-* m. S.B. Rome; lat. 41® N.. long. 


now. Pop. 70,000. ? This city Is considered the chief 
commercial emporium of Ibe ceded and conquered pro¬ 
vinces, and to sud to be the common resort of n^y and 
dissolute characters from tlie rest of Hindostan. It to 
surrounded by a wall, kept In tolerable repair: streets 
in parts wide, and many of the open spots and build¬ 
ings shaded by trees; but, .excepting in the principal 
thoroughfares, most of the houses are of mud. Here, in 
1806, Lord Lake surprised and obtained a decisive victory 
over Holcar's cavalry. {Hamilton*s E. L Gox. i. 650» 
362.; Kqiorts on E. I. Company*s jUfhirs.) 


13®3(F E. Pop. 14,800, of whom 10,000 reside In the 
suburbs. It is regarded as one of the keys of the king¬ 
dom, ‘being strong from its position, and defended by 
walls flanked with basUons and redoubts, and by a square 
castle situated on a rock. Its suburbs are, as tnelr pop. 
shows, much more extensive than the town Itself. 

Gaeta is irregularly built; its streets ore narrow 
and steep; those In tne city are, however, greatly In¬ 
ferior to those in the suburbs. It has a cathedral with 
a fine tower, the construction of which to attrllnited to 
the emperor Frederic Barbarossa; nine other churches. 


^^FlJR^rJ toim* of iKartI? d^S%*lddle.rraiiconla,' «!ewarconvents, a ^public sWTnaVy, an hospltoir’md a 
on the iWnlts. 20m. N.E. Ansnach. Pod. 16 000 ^ foundling asylum. On the Isthmus conflecting the citadel 
whom Jaws, mnii frhA M with the mainland stands the Torre d*Orbmdo. oriidnallv 


whom 2,600 are Jews, and the rest principally Lutherans. 
U is irregnUuriy built, but contains many good houses; is 
the seat of a town and district Judicial tribunal, kndjkas 
two Lutheran churches, a Rom. Gath, church, several 
synagogues, Latin and numerous other schools, besides 
schools of industry, arto and trades, &o. The Jews, who 
are Interdicted from settling In Nuremberg, enjqy in 
]^rth privHeges denied them elsewhere on the Continent; 


with the mainland stands the Tbrre d’OrfeiMfo, originally 
the tomb of Plancus; and near the suburb of Castel- 
lone is the Tower qf Cicero. Its port, which has 7 fath. 
water, though not the largest, Is one of the safest and best 
* his city to the seat of a bishopric, under the 
iiperintendence of the pope. It to the centre 
of a considerable trade. Its neighbourhood is extremely 
beautiful, and covered with villas and country houses. 


thqy hare here a separate court of Justice, a Hebrew col* a. ** ancient. says it derived its name 

tege, and two printing presses, exclusively devoted to from the nurse of JEneas buried in it:— 

Hebrew pobllcMlons. It to principally owing to their **2>quoqtte3ttaribusiiostrl|, JBneiannMx 

exertlont that Furth has become, next to Nuremberg, Htmsmiiiarimifluiitin,CaiMs,dadtaii.” 

the principal manufecturing town in tho Bavarian do- MmM. vu. i 

mlnfon. it has numerous factories of mirrors, chande- 


It became the residence of many opulent patrician 


iMw Huiuvruio iwwriiw mirrors, cnanoe- 1 C oecome SDO resioenee or many opulent patrician 
Hew, laraoered ware, sni^cles, lead penqlls, tobacco, families of Rome; aod Cicero was put to death, oy order 
gold and sflver wire, gpld leaf, turned brass, wood, horn, of Antony, in its immediate vicinity. After the fldl of the 
and bone wweivvtockingiand other woollen and cotton western empire, it bad a republican form of government, 
febrics, leather, liqueurs, coloured paper, buttons, toys, at the he^ of which, however, was pla^a duke, ac- 


M. ana n. Amenca, cne j.evant, noiiand, Spain, colneu its own money t3 
Gendhoy, Doonwlc, and Sweden. Besides tlie by Alphonso V. of Arai 
there to, a ciwlderable trade in other kinds of longed to the crown of N 
a^ a large feir to annually held here. The been rej)cate^ybesi^»dj 
oad for steam ewrtoges in Germeov was com. was in 1^, when it fell 

It, however, held out 


prupeoi and a large feir to annually held here. The 
M<Mroad for iteem carriages in Germany was com. 
JhM 1836-36, betwjsen this town and Nuremberg, 
flpuaioe of 4|mH wmeh to usually traversed in 16 ml- 
felibi. About halfway between the two towns, the canal, 
Vbw Hi the oottwe of omng constructed, to unite the Da- 


knowlodging the temporal supremacy of the pope. It 
coined its own money tUl 1191; in 1435, It was taken 
by Alphonso V. of Aragon; and since then has be¬ 
longed to the crown of Naples. In modem times It has 
been rej^catedly besieged; the last siege of any great note 
was in 1806, When it fell Into the hands of the F)rench. 
It, however, held out against the Aiutrlaas for some 
time both in 1816 and 18». {Banitoldii Cromer** Ane. 
Ita^ U. 124,136.; Diet. Odog.) 


mm* About halfway between the two towns, the canal, Ifalfy, U. 124,126.; Diet. Qdog.) 

9 bw Hi the course of omng constructed, to unite the Da- GAILLAC, a town of Faance, d4p Tara. can. arrond.. 
with the to carcM over the railway. {Mwrr. on the Tara, 12 m. S.S.W. Alby. Pop. 0&) 6.881. 
Jbr S. Herm) Furth to first mentioDeilwiriy in It to ill built, but has been of late ^nslderably Improved. 
*^„>6th cent^. Gustavus Adolphus was defeated to and to now dso well lighted. It has extensive suburbs! 


IM to an attempt to cany the Intrenchments of Wtilen- faa tribunal of primary J urisdictlcm. a f 

V ^^<>1 Wmirhood of this dQr. It was not till so^ty of agriculture, two hospitals, and a imautbSre. 

{Berg* Ittothesedofasub-prefoctiiire; and has iiianufectures 


ny the Intrenchments of WkUen- 
iood of this dor. It was not till 


GAINSBOROUGH. 

produeei lome vertrgood atfong-bodled, deep-coloured 
wtnei, which are said to bear sea voyages perleetly well. 
These wines constitute the principal eitports of Galilee. 
iHugo^ art. 7Vir» ; Gum du Voyageur^ ^.) 

GAINSBOROUGH, a market-town, river port, and 
par. of England, co. Lincoln, wap. Gorrlngham In 
Lindsay, on the Trent, about 21 m. from Its embou¬ 
chure, In the sestuary of the Humber; 16 m. N. W. Lin¬ 
coln, and 117 m. N. by W. London. Area of par. (In¬ 
cluding the hamlets of Morton, B. Stockwith, and Walk- 
erith), 7.810 acres. Pop. of ditto in 1831, 7.636. The 
town, consisting chiefly of one long street, running pa¬ 
rallel wltli the nver, is clean, well-paved, and sufladently 
lighted. The church Is a neat modem building, erected 
by the tnhab. in 1748: the living, a vlcarim attached to 
one of the stalls in Lincoln cathedral. ' There are also 
several places of worship for dissenters of various deno¬ 
minations. The!*towu.hall, which is used also as an 
anscmbly-room, is a convenient brick building; the 
lower part is used as a gaol, and for shops, lliero Is a 
neat small theatre. The bridge over the Trent, at the 
N. extremity of the town, built in 1791, is of stone, with 
3 elliptical arches. At the N.W. end of the town stands 
a very singular building, known as the Old Hall, and said 
to hufe been a palace of John of Gaunt; but its appear¬ 
ance xhows It to be of later date. It is composed or oak 
timber framing, and forms 3 sides of a quadrangle, the 
N. side of which was a chapel: gardens were formerly 
attached, and a moat surrounded it. About J m. S. from 
the town, on the bank of the river, are the Castle^hills, 
mounds supposed to have been erected during the civil 
wars under Charles I. The tide ascends the Trent as far 
as Gainsborough, which being reached by vessels of from 
150 to SKX) tons, has a considerable coasting and some 
foreign trade; and it possesses means of communicating 
with the interior by the Chesterfield and Fossdyke 
canals, &c. A large amount of Britith and foreign pro¬ 
duce Is transhipped here; and, in 1839, 376 ships, of the 
burden of 88,322 tons, entered inwards, and 453 ships, of 
the burden of 31,977 tons, cleared outwards. The inha¬ 
bitants of Gainsborough are very desirous to have It 
made a bonding port, but hitherto this privilege has 
not been conceded. {Rqtori on Inland Warehousing,) 
Vessels of considerable burden have been built here. 
A court is held here for the recovery of small debts. 
Markets on Tuesday, and' fairs for-cattle and toys on 
Easter Tuesday and October 20. It is the birth-place 
of Bishop Patrick, the well-known commentator on the 
Bible. 

GALACZ, or GALATZ, a town of Moldavia, on 
the N. bank of the Danube, between the confluence of 
the Seretb and the Pruth with that river, 80 ro. (direct 
dlst.) W. its SouUneh mouth; lat. 45° 25' Nt, long. 28° 
E. Pop. 10,000. ? The town, especially the older parts, 
is 111-buiIt and filthy. '* Picture to yourself, upon an emi¬ 
nence sloping rapidly to the water-side, a confused clus¬ 
ter of wooden huts. Intersected by irregular streets, paved 
with trunks of trees, placed from one side to the other; 
when it is fine weather, a tremendous dust, — converted 
liy rain into deep mud. Imagine these cabins, dark and 
■ombre within; and without, filthy with mud; a sorry 
caravonsera by way of inn, with apartments almost with- 
out frimlture, and as full of dust as the streets; not 
the least appearance of order, cleanliness, or arrange¬ 
ment ; a town constructed like an encampment — such Is 
OldGalacx.” (St. M. OirartUn.) The hemsea are all built 
of unpointed wood, and roofed with the same material. 
Most of them are limited to a single floor, with a front 
open towards the street; and goods exposed for sale are 
spread out on the ground. By the side of Old Galacz, 
however, a new and supqrlor town Is rising. Upon a 
hill, overlooking the Danube, a‘few buildings have al- 
ready sprung up, bearing a European aspect: these are 
3 stories in hef^t, tiled and whlto'-washed, have glass 
windows, and are fomished in the Euroiiean style; they 
are' inhabited by consuls, and some of the richer mer¬ 
chants. Galaci Is not only the principal port of Mol¬ 
davia and Waltachla, but, though at a constderable 
distance Inland, it may be said to be the port of the 
Danube ; vessels of 300 tons burden ascend to its quays 
by the Soulineh or middle mouth: and since the esta- 
bUshment of steam packets on the rivaf, and the opening 
of Its navigation, CTalacz has attained to very conslder- 
«ble importance, and is, probably, destined to become 
one of the greatest emporiums in the vicinity of the 
Black Sea. It has been made a free port. About 1,000 
of its Inhab. are said, by Mr. Elliott, to be emigrants 
frooi the Ionian Isles. Besides these, a considerable 
number ore Jews and Armenians; but the greater part of 
the trade has to a late period been carried on by Greek 
merchants; latterly, however, English and other foreign 
faouiM have been estkblished In it. lu qirincipal ex¬ 
ports are com. tallow, wool, butter, live cattle, staves, 
wax, skins, wines, Ac.; the principal Imports being 
olive and other (dl, manufactured goods, sugar, coffee. 
Ac. In 11^, 698 vessels arrived at Galacz; of which 8 
'were Britlsb, 60 Russian, 48 Austrian, 145 Greek, 176 
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Turidsh, 87 Ionian, Ac. The vMue of the exports during, 
the Mine year was estimated at 8,830,000 fr., and that of 
the imports at 8,764,000 fr. In 1887 the exports of wheat 
from Oalacs amounted to 98,860 quarters; lu 1838 to 
171.818 qrs.; and in 1880 to 148,117 qrs.: the prices free 
on board in those years being 18e., 16s., and 82s. 8 d. per 

8 r. respectively. The export of wheat from tfrahiiow 
1 1839 was 14^184 qrs. Qusrantine requlationi are 
strictly enforced, unless performed previously to entering 
the river. In 1789, the Turks were defeated by the 
Russians near Galacs, and the town was taken, and in 
part destroyed by fire. {EUMe* Traoeit As Jusiria, 
Jtusiia, ife. 1. 904,206.; Qnnmercial Diettmary^ ^e.) 

GALABHIELS, a bor. of barony and manufecturing 
town of Scotland, partly in co. Selkirk, and partly In oo. 
Roxburgh, on both sides the Gala, 1 m. from its influx 
into the Tweed, 27 m. S.S.E. Edinburgh, and 60 m. N. 
Carlisle, and on the line of road between these two 
towns. P 6 p., in 1801,1,214; in 1881, 2,209; now (1840) 
about 2,400. Though a placaof considerable antiquity, 
most of the buildings are new, because monufketures, to 
which It owes its present Importance and increased sise, 
have only of late years been carried to any great extent. 
The town Is somewhat irregularly built, but It has an 
interesting and picturesque appearance, being situated in 
the centre of a fine pastoral district, on the banks of a 
beautiful stream, and hemmed in by richly wooded hills, 
of considerable height. The Opposite portions of the 
town are connected by three briagei, two of which (a 
chain or suspension and a wooden liri^) are for foot 
passengers only. There are no publiO%illdingt of im¬ 
portance, if we except the parish chur^, and a chapel 
belonging to the United Associate Synod. The Baptists 
and Independents have also chapels In the town. The 
schools are four In number; one of them parochial, the 
others not: aggregate number of pupils, 854. There are 
two subscription libraries, a reading room, and if me- 
chanicG* institution. In which ^tures on science are ec- - 
caslonally deliyered. 

But Galashiels is chiefly remarkable for Its eminence 
in the woollen manufacture. Situated in the middle of a 
pastoral country, which yields abundance of wool, the in¬ 
habitants seem to have cultivated this monufecture at an 
early date, though it was long on a rude and limited sQde. 
In 1774, only 722 stones of wool (24‘lbs. each) were manu¬ 
factured ; in 1700 the quantity was 2,916 stones; while in 
1838 it was 21,600; and now (1840) 24,000. Nearly half 
the raw material is manufactured into stockings and 
stocking yam, flannels, blankets, shawls, and plaids; the 
remainder into narrow clbtbs, of various kinds and co¬ 
lours, and crumb cloths, of grey or mixed colours. To 
this narrow cloth the ^general name of tweeds was 
long given, because it was manufectured on the Tweed, 
or In its Immediate vicinltv; but the term is now con¬ 
fined t 9 a particular species, of a mixed indefinite co¬ 
lour. Black and white checks, and tartans of various 
patterns, are made to a great extent. The tartans mode 
at Bannockburn are of hard-spun vara; those made in 
Galashiels are of soft-span yam ; the two fkbrics being 
altogether different in thc3r texture and appearance. 
The cloths niaiiufactiired have generally been of a coarse, 
kind, but of late a finer species has been prodtmed; in¬ 
deed, broad cloths of the finest quality have been at- 
tempted, and with no Inconsiderable success. By the use of 
foreign wool, the flannels of this place have risen to a 
degree of fineness surpassing any made in Scotland, and 
not much inferior to the best pi:oduced in the sister king¬ 
dom. A new manufecture, called Indiana, for ladies* 
TOwnt, has been Introduced, and promises to be of great 
importance. The quality Is so fine, that a lb. of wool 
^eids a thread of more than 87 m. in length. (AVtr Stat. 
Acc. qfScoLt t Galashiels.) The shawls, when made of 
foreign wool, are exceedingly soft and megant, as also 
what are called mufflers, or neckcloths, for gcntlemeii's 
use. The quantity of fiibrics made of foreign wool has 
increased much of late years. 0 

The number of manufactories In Galashiels are 18 em¬ 
ployed, and 1 unemployed: the total number of spindles, 
6 , 000 ; and, with the exception of three steam engines 
(of the aggregate power of 63 horses), the whole ma¬ 
chinery Is dl-lveu by water. (Returns relating to Fac¬ 
tories, Pari, Paper, Fob. 2a 1839.) ^ 

The following is an average list of the work-people 
employed. In 1838; thdr hours of working; and their 
wages. (Slat, Acc. ut supra*) 

16 men (slubbers) and 80 Children (from 8 s. d\ 

to 14 years of age; pi^ 6 d. per. day), en- 
• gaged by the year, and working 11 hours 
per day, receive - - . . iJBgy 4 q 

20 to 86 spinners, paid by the piece • . 1,092 8 0 

100 weavers, ]Md as above - - ^ 2,600 0 0 

60 dyers and dressers, 10 hours a day . t,600 0 0 

46 women, sorting wool and yam - • 620 0 0 


Total paid in wages - £7,m 12 0 
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TMtUbto, atir* learn ftom reipectebto Ibed antto* 
ritr, I# Dam ap^&calile at tlib data (1S40)} tka chM 
dlftri^ bjdng aa to tha ^Idran ani^<m, none of 
whoaa, aooofdlat to the actSande Wm. IV. a. 8ft, can 
DoarbODadarnliiajaanofaso* Thaaatendonofina- 
chtowDbaaalaoinadaaonieir|ghtchanges. Thennmber 
of woffn«peopla In 1888 was 81«. . . , 

Tanning ot Wthtr Is also canrlad on to a considarabla 
iq There are two branch banks and 

a sarhtgs* bank. The town lias under serious dlsadran- 
tm as to coaL whioh Is tlM oidy sort of ftiol In use: and 
i^lcb cannotba got at a less distance (l^dleton) than 
34 m. It Is brought In carts; Its price in the town ranges 
ftrona lAs. to 81s. per ton. The markets of Galashiels 
bare fallen into disuse, and Its annual Ihlrs are thinly at¬ 
tended. 

Galashiels was erected Into a bor. of barony in 1699, 
at which dalb Its pop. was 400. But it is mentioned In 
hlstoiy nearly three centuries before this date. (Hatlet* 
jttuMU, apud ammm 03V.) Galashiels was once a 
royal hunting station, and was used as such when 'the 
king came to **the fbrest” (Selkirkshire) to eni^ the 
pleasures of the chase. The tower, called ** the Feel,” 
a rudelr built square edifice, of two stories high, in which 
he resided, was demolish^ within the last 20 years. 
Gala-house, the residence of the feudal superior of the 
bor.. Is in Its Immediate Tlcfnity. Abbotsford, the ce¬ 
lebrated residence of Sir Walter Scott, is not abere a 
mile distant, being on the opposite side of the Twe^ in 
the parish of Ifelroie. Gala is celebrated in song, ” the 
braw, braw ladMf Gala water: ” as are also the Tweed, 
and its two tflmitaries In this nel^bourhood, the Et- 
terick and Yarrow. 

GALICIA and LODOMERIA (KINGDOM OF), a 
torov. of the Austrian empire, forming its N.E. portion, 
between 47^ 10* and 00» MH N. lat., and IB" 60^ and 26036' 
E. long. The name Galicia is derived foom the Polish 
** Halles,'* as Lodomeria is from ** Wladlmlr,*' both be¬ 
ing ancM prtncipalltiesPforming a part of the present 
province, which also Includes the territories of Poland 
which fell to Austria In the various partitions of that 
country, and the Bnkoirina, ceded by the Turks in 1774. 
Galicia UcMi to the N, of the Carpathian Mountains, ty 
which it is separated from Hungary; on the N.w. 
Galida Is separated from Prussia, the state of Cracow, 
and a part m the kingdom of Poland, by the Vistula j on 
the », and K.B. It is open, and has no well defined 
boundary; the B. frontier towards Volhynia is formed 
Iv the little stream Podhoree, which foils into the 
Dnlestr. A range of heights divides the Bukowina 
from the Turkish part of Moldavia. On the W., the 
little stream Biala, a tributary of the Vistula, forms the 
boundary towards Austrian Suesia. 

Smtfaee qf tke coMifry.—lying oU the N. and E. foil 
of the Carpathians, from their summits to the Areat N. 
plafai into which they snbslde, Galicia is mountainous 
in Che 8., hilly in the centre, and in the N., and most 
extensive pornon, a continued plain. For an account of 
the Carpathians, see that article. 

itfoers.—Galida is most advantageously supplied with 
rivers suited both to Ifoe mirposes of commerce andlrri- 
i^on. Ibe Vistula (VeselaLwhich rises In Stle^ 
and fiows K. to DanfolciWhere it foils into the Baltic, 
enters the kingdom at Diiedii above Oswleosln, and 
formstim frontier as for as Zawydioat, a short distance be. 

Ban. Blumenboch stotes 
the elevation of its bed above the level of the sea at its 
eolHUice Into Odicia to be 747 ft., and at Cracow to be 
MiltNotwIthateidinc this rapid foil, Che Vistula Js 
naviglble from Oswiecsln Ibr barges, and at Cracow for 
laxaer veaiels.. In this part of its course the Vistula 
ruMlvai tike Sola, Skawa, Dnnaiec, and San, the sources 
of which are in the aorthem Carpathian range. The San 
ia the ieebnd rlTer, of Importaikoe to Galida from the 
length at Its navigable course, which commences at 
Prxemysl. The Bim, whose sources lie In the hills to 
Ae N. of Lenibeif,]eavea Che kingdom before It becomes 
navlg^. The aouicaa of the Dnlestr, which fiows 
8.B.till it fitila into the Black Sea, are situated ia the 
(foipathhaksalitaetotike W.oftho^ The 

course of the Dnleitr ia at flrat from S.W. to N.E., but 
at Koniastki it dfongeatoafeneral S.E.dlr|^on, which 
itpreaamauntil tttoamaeUngdm. The DnMis 
narigdde from Xonlaiuki, wHhln Sfim.of the San, whero 
His navtis^l so that H would not be (Sfieitit,l 7 unit¬ 
ing thaae ifrera, to form a channel of communloa^ 
betisaan tHhi^ on theone hand, and the Bldbk Sea 
on tim otiaKemddtng tike corn and other produce of Ae 
prw. to be sent to whichever oSbred the moat 
eutiet Several other important rivers, such as tiiePriith 
and the Sameth, with the Snlauwaaikd the Moidawa, Ha 
“ ^ ‘ .tdw Aek rise in the Bukowina, which, how* 

. „ -h** 

d s sKi p iin a te d fokes he numbered, tew countries can 
banstbf aaaaany as Galida. Not only the pleln at the 
Ibateflbe hills, but the vellays that intorsMt the hUly 
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itry. end. the sfadvy declivities of the granite masses 
e Tatra, are foil of smell lakes. Some of the last 


count] 

of the_ 

mentioned am most picturesquely sfcuated, and foruish 
water to fine cascades. Tlie most elevated is the Black 
,LdEg^rabout 40 acres in extent, on the north side of 

C/foi 0 fo.l-Tlie climate of Galida is, with the oxcen. 
(km of the Bnkowtna, tolerably equal, and in whiter is 
very cold. The greatest heat Is'i* ^ in summer, and the 
greateitcold is—38° of Fahrenhdt, according to Blumen- 
bach,who states the mean temperatureorLembergto 
be + 45D. In the Bukowina the climate Is much milder, 
notwithstanding the mountainous nature of the country, 
and the mean temperature is several degrees higher, 
although not so high as at Vienna, which lies under 
nearly the same paralld of latitude es Csernowits, the 
cap. of the Bukowina* The winds are violent, and 
thunder-storms, accompanied by hdl and torrents of rain, 
are of freqnent occurrence. 

SoA.—The most generally fertile portion of tiie pro¬ 
vince is the hilly country which occupies its centre; the 
country rises towards the S., the summits of the mountains 
presenting little but bleak naked rocks. Towards the N. 
the fertility of the soil likewise diminishes as the hills sub¬ 
side into the sandy marshy plain. The valleys which In¬ 
tersect the hills are usually filled with swamps, of which 
such as are drained (and these are now the greater part) 
have a very fertile soil; but the richest portion of tho 
province is that part of the valliy of the Dnlestr, which 
once formed a part of Podolia, including the circles of 
StanlslXwow, Osoitkaw, Kolomea, and partof Baaesany. 
Some veiy fertile tracts are likewise found along the 
banks of the San. 

Products —The ogricnlturol productions arc tho 
most important In point of value, although confined to 
the common grains and potatoes* Maize is only cul¬ 
tivated In the Bukowtoa. The forests are chiefly of fir; 
flax and hemp are grown in 'gfeat abundance. Of mi¬ 
nerals, Iron IS found all through the range of the 
Caipathians, although but little mining Is earned on: 
gold and lead, with silver, in small quantities, copper 
near Poszporlta in the Bukowina, sine and sulphur; 
but none of these minerals occur in a quantity propor¬ 
tioned to the riches of the other provinces of the 
empire. Salt alone Is found in extensive, and almost 
inexhaustible beds, which stretch all along the range of 
the Carpathians. Coals are found in many places; 
marble and alabaster of middling qualities, and quartz in. 
great abundance, which is used for tho manufacture of 
glass; rock crystal, agate, Jasper, and inferior qualities 
of opal, occur in the mountains. But as the greater 
part of the seconoary formations are covered by the 
immense bed of sand which forms the Polish plain, it is 
not easy to ascertain their exact nature, and what ml- 
nerals they contain. 

PoUtiau dt’vfofofw, Ac.—Galicia is composed, as we 
have seen, partly of Polish and partly of Turkish ter¬ 
ritories. fn the W. parts the duchies of Oswleczin 
end Zabor, though belonging, at the time of the par¬ 
tition, to the kingdom of Poland, were claimed as fiefs 


Between them and the San, a Polish race, the Mazurs, 
Inhabit the blUy country, while the mostly level land 
bqyond that river is tenanted by a Russian race, dlf- 
ferinx in language, manners, and appearance frmn their 
Polish, as wttl as from tbeur Moldavian, neighbours in 
the Bukowina. The present division of the province is 
inter 19 circles, whose extent end population were in 1837 
as follows:—[See t<n> of opposite page.] 

The population of this province amounted, according 
to Blumenbach, in 1778, to 8,480,88ft; In 1818 it amount- 
«L according to offldal reports, to S,780A19, and in 
1887 to 4,699,681, showing on anpual Increase wHhln 
the twenty preceding years of *986 on 100 of the popu¬ 
lation. The rate of increase must, however, for ordi¬ 
nary years, be omitidered as much'higher, for the 
ravages of ttie cholera, between 1881 and 1888, caused a 
serious diminution in the populatioD, which tire pro¬ 
vince did not recover until 1886. 

The births, wtWn the 80 years, from 1818 to 1837 
inclusive, are, ofikdally given es follows. The tpecifi- 
cations for some years are wanting. 
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The 


of deaths witiiin the same period was 
'S. Kinds of deatii specified In tSk lists 
„ Ordinary,a,MaAa; epidemics. 179,196; 

smoRpra, 86,176; sul<Me, 8,878; *hydrophoblS, 898; 
murder, 1,661; aeddtot, 27,975; executed, 180. The 
total being V69,880, of ^cb 1,886^7 were of males. 
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wu thus In the twenty years 888,307 souls. Tne mar-1 Sangusko, may be s| 


We subjoin a compa- 


riages within the same period were 41,^0 annually. rative statement of the stocks of &ttle to the yean 

The male population is dassifled as follows lor the 1829 and 1837: — 
year 1887: — 


CI«gy. Nobta.L,^ 1 






The mat number of nobles Is explained by the fact ot 
a double nobility existing in the greater part of the 
eastern circles, wiiere the original inhabitants of Russian 
origin (Rusnlaks) were obliged to submit to the Polish 
away, and their lands were bestowed upon the con¬ 
querors. The unlimited divisibility of estates con¬ 
tributed to the increase of the noble ‘ families In the 
fertile countries, of whom one fourth part is found in 
the circle of Sambor. 

Oectipatioiu qf the Peojslr. — Agriculture Is the prin¬ 
cipal source of wealth In this province, a great portion 
of which is very fertile. The amount of cultivated land 
in 1887 waa given as follows: — 




This great Increase in the number of sheep is prin-v 
cipally occasioned by the low price of corn, for which 
there is dittle demand for exportation. In the artii^ 
Austria we have shown, Iqr the statement of market 
prices in various parts of the empire, that the price of 
wheat remains invariable, often for years togedier, at 
14f. 6d. or Ife. per quarter. The native breeds of all 
kinds of cattle are very bad, or have degenerated; the • 
horses are small, but capable of great endurance; and 
the cows give but Uttle milk. Great quantftles of 
homed cattle are annually imported from Moldavia, 
but are mostly driven through to the great market at 
Olmuts, whlcn supplies Vienna. Calves and heifers 
are, however, also bought of ^e Moldavians, and fat¬ 
tened either in the fine marsh pastures, which are very 
numerous, or by stall-feeding, which is in general prac¬ 
tice upon large ferms, and which is always connected 
with distilling. Turnips and dover are commonly 

g rown where farming is good. Stallions are kept by 
be government at 72 stations throughout the prov. 

MvMm of Pitipnty.--TlMnigh lain^ Out ortatM of UMTOaUetaa 
noblei an um cKieniln than thoaa la athar pdota of Polaad. Ac- 
eetdng to the oOdal latuna, thqr wan dlvMed as ibllowi In 1830 

FraMd 

Eilatei baUmBhutothe cioini,J7 1 ditto bdonglng to Ibnnd* 
attonslbr iMgEiBi and adueatton, 14| aatotas wltB Bsanorial 


But these returas are. In all probability, as is usual in 
such estimates, much below the truth. Of late years 
improved systems of agriculture have been introduced 
on nearly all the estates of the larger landed pro^etors, 
aiMl beet-root sugar feetorles are genendfy dlftised. 
The great growth of barley and oats is explained by their 
immense consumptiou in distilleries, as whisky and 
potatoes may be said to be the prlndpal beverage and 
food of the peasantry. Neither the amount of potatoes j 
nor of beet-root cultivated, is given in the official returas; 


joriMlletii 

BttoiMwU 
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ittioutsiwb 


and cdueatton, 14| astotos i 


TeialarGsUcla,ABiikowlBa • A87,10d 

The fbllowliia lathe eOeial retnm of thetotol ameontef labenr 
and produce ohaiReable upon the peasant’s heldlagi in the |iniv.,eEe. 
the Bukowina, net hudnded Indie vstam >— 

Jbaisv <e Me Vaer. 

Hand iSheor.16,r56,409| 

With a waggen and dmr hones ... 1,377JOO 

Do. and two do. .... 6,ieSil,l3e 

, Do. andltooiea .... 6,686,238 * 

OTwhtoh, oidy 844,061 days won n das n ied In nuasOT. 

or thensit ptoraUa In ptodiMe, theSdlowlng aie^ most fanlark• 
ableilenls:— 

Oats .... 817,794 koKla. 

Ho|« .... 7,305 do. 

Mem .... 481,589 head. 

CapOm .... 171,989 do. 

Ens^ .... S,08I,«I6 

Hemp .... 12,870 lbs. • 


ward. Nothing can be worse managed than the small 
grounds attached to the peasants* cottages, and for 
which, besides a small rent in monw, and the tithe of 
the produce, they give R certain numoOT of days* labour 
to the landlord. This service is named **robot,** and is 
often made a source of oppression, though proceeding 
from a feir system of contract originally, and which may 
be ev«i useinil, in a country where there is no capital, 
and but Uttle demand for the produce of the land. But, 
as the landlords assume the right of rejecting labour in 
unfevouraUe weather, and thus monopolising the days 
on which field work can be well done, the industry of 
the peasants is weU nl^ exterminated. This mgy be 
loiAed upon as the last remnant of the impression for¬ 
merly practised in Poland by the great loras upon their 
tenants, and which entaUed ruin upon themselves and 
thefar nation. It is only due to the Austrian government 
to ^ ameliorated the situation 

Cattmtace^ng has been very mudi improved of late 
years. Swiss and Tyrolese horned catUe, and merino 
shero from Saxony and Silesia, have been bitrodueed 
•by hnproving proprietors, amongst whom Counts Al- 


Outo .... 917,794 koKCl. 

Ha|« .... 7,505 do. 

Mom .... 481,589 hood. 

gr : 

.... 11,170 hWm. 

WoleMtoiidJroowvw PcmHorto Goliefa. 

The Ib.woli^ and the toot an too sum with Oion of Aaotile, 
con imnnrco 

The komli 90199*99 lUimst 8*8 Imp, baduto, liquid mmnirc. 

The gantts 9 b 8*8 lltm m *88 imp* gollom. 

Manrnfaeiureg.-^ The manufecturing industry of the 
province is quite inconsiderable. After the distillerlee 
already mentioned, and the breweries, both of which 
are united with forming on large estates, mining in¬ 
dustry is the most considerable. SalL which is feiud 
j in a fossil state in the greatest abundance, ie worked 
I only on goveniment account, it being a mon^fe of 
the crown. The salt mines ef W'lolicxkA {tee wt*) and' 
Bochnla are celebrated for their wonderAil extent. On 
the cession of those mines to Austria, a stlpulatioB was 
made in favour of the kingdom of Poland, to which 
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mtiMi fttrabh mualljr any quontl^ nqnl^ at 
% fl. (4tr) per cwt. for roek salt, and the lame into fhr 
149tlM. of bdled lall. A Airther eontraist on cre^t wai 
viada In m\ for 11 jrean. The q^lly of ^ 
dueed In Qallcia In nS7 wae ae WIeltoto 

dOQiOll cwt. t Aochnia. mm i tM ■prtoM, 4.146 
ewt.; total, 1.000,661 Aqitrlan cwt. = 133 Englbh Iba. 
The culphiir nlnei of Swoirowto are the only mlntnc 
ondertaalnss on eoTenunent account, and produced, In 
' 1037,81^40cwt. KeprivatemlneeproduciN/ln the same 
year- 


eilvar 

Ifarka. 

C<v|Mr. 

LmL 

Iron. 

C«t.«12Slba. 

EngUtti'. 

■LUhaiia. 

416 


215 


410 


On the whole, mining may be said rather to decline than 
to Increase. Flints for guns were formerly prepared in 
large quantities at Nlqnlow and Podgorre, but this manu- 
fhcture is now transferred to the territory of Crdbow. 

The manufacturing industry of Silesia has spread par. 
tlally into the nelghiwurlng parts of Galicia, and both 
woollen and cotton splnnlng.mllls and factories are esta¬ 
blished in the circle of Wadowice. Glass is made in 
seeeral parts of the province, but does niot rival that of 
•Bohemia in quali^. 

Trades.—If we deduct the distilleries, the number of 
mining establishments and factories is 105, being about 
a third part of the industrial establishments of the same 
kind in Botomia, and one sixth of the number registered 
for Lombndy and Venice; the pop. in each of these three 
provinces exceeding 4,000,000. The total number of 
trades of ftll descriptions in 1837 was registered at 47.602, 
In whida 97,063apprentices and workmen were employed. 
A great deu of linen is, however, woven by the peasantry, 
who are not registered as workmen, and it is not unusual 
both for the peasants to pay a portion of their rent in 
linen, and for servana to receive linen in part payment of 
their wages. Salaries of bailiA and superior officers of 
large households are also In part paid in kind, and tills is 
ofto tho case with the allowances of the clergy, school¬ 
masters, and even of many civil officers employed by 
' government. 

CoffiNieroc.—The new roads Arom Brody to Biala, and 
that along the mountains through Dukla to Stanislawow, 
which unites with the high road torn Lemberg to Cser- 
nowia, have all been constructed since Galicia came 
uuder me Austrian sceptre, and have conferred the high¬ 
est possible benefit on the country. From the fairs of 
Leipslg, Breslau, and Frankfort on the Oder, manu- 
CicturM goods from Western Europe, and colonial wares, 
are transported along these roads to the E. part of Eu¬ 
rope, and a considerable traffic is kept up by their moans 
with Odessa and the Black Sea. Tho fine navigable 
rivers whiclywater Galicia are but little used,.lf we ex¬ 
cept the San and the Vistula, when the e^^rtations from 
Dantsic are luffidently extensive to aflect this part of 
the country. 

The Dmestr is the only river concerning the navi¬ 
gation of which any detafls have been published: the 
vie$m»QituiU states the traffic upon this river to have 
been as foliotvt, In 1837, from Gdllda to the' sea: — 

itdMksdtoBai, ItoMnlwrirM, atnrlm iVlnfU., 
ooiMtiiidad vrltheieiA flr, and 67 oik, tronki. 

The whole were logged with timber, laths, and char¬ 
coal. 

^e boats on the upper Vistula are small, carrying 
from 80 to 60 tons. On the San the Uldnow boaU 
carry the lesser burdens. The Dungjoc, Foprad, Wys- 
. loka, and Bog, ore navigable for rafts, as are also me 
Pruth, Sieretb, and other rivers. The little river Sti 7 , 
which frUs into the Dntotr, is navigable for rafts for 
nearfo 60 miles, and Its valley <dfori a good pass across 
the Carpathians Into Hungary, the distance from the 
Stry to the TheUs in Hunimi not exceeding 70 miles. 
Uimer the'circumstances of the greater portion of the 
courses of tiie Vistula and Dniestr being in the power 
of foreign potentates, this obeap means of communi- 
cadOn the Danube and the Adriatic Sea ought not 
to be overkioked. - The iron railway now in progress of 
being coosbmoted between Vienna and fiodinia, pro. 
silses to iqteB * oost advantageous line of communl- 
. betwaea thb provinoe ad the caidtel. 

. The entrto at the eustom-bouse of goods Imported 
and assorted to, ibreign eountries, lnl886andI8S7 
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other provinoes of the empire is of mere importenee thm 
the Ibreign trade, as It includes the colonisi wares, wine, 
mgals, and mannihetured articles consumed by Uic iuha* 

The pop. Is nearly equally divided betwea the Bom. 
Gath, aim United Greek Churdb. The professors of the 
various fpUglous creeds were fo 1887 as follows 


Jews. 


259,11 




..oailst diiefiy of cattle from Mbldavie, 
and'Tteklsh wins for inland consumption and for tha 
frsftilt trade from Odessa. Furs, hare-sbliM. wax« ihd 
botaa are imifotod from the Buisla provinoes $ tlie 
OMiera consist of com, timber, linen, himp and dan, 
aitti Itase, and other artldes. But the tniM wUfr me 


The Bom. Catholics are chlefiy the Polish' intaabs. of 
the drcles to the W. of the Sa: the Rusniak lnhabs.,of 
the B. circles profess the Greek creed, ad have a arch, 
bishop In Lemberg and a bishop in Friemysl. The Rom. 
Catholics have likewise a archbishop at Lemberg, under 
whom ore the bishops of Tarnow ad Prxemysl. Lem> 
berg has likewise a Armenian archbishop. Tlte Schis- 
maUc Greek Church, the professors of which are chiefly 
the Moldavian inhabs. of the Bukowina, have a bishop at 
Cxernowits. Galicia has 73 monasteries, with 306 priests 
ad 285 alumni ad lay brothers. In 16 monastedn there 
are 185 nuns. The parochial clergy are, for the 2,690 Cath. 
ad Greek united parishes, ; ad the cleray of other 
confessions, for 322 parishes, 362 in number. The Jesuits 
have, for many years, conducted a college at Tamopol. 

Although the InstitutionB for education have been 
much Improved by the core of the Austrian government, 
yet Galicia is not as well organised in this respect as the 
W. provinces of the empire. Tho Greek clergy profess 
to educate tho poor, and their number swells the list of 
elementary schools, but the lower classes may be said to 
be eveiy where uneducated; though the Polish peasata 
are distinguished for quickness of talent, and goodness 
of disposition. The little instruction spread amongst 
the people Is chiefly confined to the Jews, who, by 
promoting trade, may be said, at present, to represent 
the middle class, and who, though badly treats ad 
much abused, are. In the present neglected condition of 
the lower orders, useful ad almost indispensable both 
to the highest and the lowest classes. They are dot only 
subject to a high property tax, but their religious rites, 
which are somewhat less circumscribed tha in other 
countries in their celebration, are made a source of re¬ 
venue to the crown. The meat killed by their butchers, 
and the lights with which they celebrate the sabbath,are 
both beaWly taxed. In 1837 the-number of educational 
institutions was,— 

* 1 snlTeraitT (Lemberg) - 1,821 i^olan. 

7 c<dlc!sea ... 672 (Lyeei). 

13 grammir sdioob - 8,f61 ((Ivomule). 

S^vitoichooli . . 88 a. 

24 DoanllDf ichooli - 1,150 — (3 ralliten, 1 clerical) 

f from a numii^^318,nS( 
1345 ricmantaiy adioola - 67,958 —< cMIdien retomed aa 

t able to attend Mehaelw 

The Sunday-school! were 695 in number, attaded by 
29,080 children. 

The charitable institutions consist of 17 hospitals, with 
(1837) 11.061 patiats, besides 28 bdonging to the mili¬ 
tary, which counted 35,886 patients; 1 man-house; 1 
foundling hospital; ad 292 alms-houses with 1,978 in¬ 
mates. The ll institutions for the relief of the poor, 
had 4,389 claimants in 1887. 

In its governmat Galldo^ is placed on a drollar foot¬ 
ing to the Genoa provinces ad Bohemia. The seat 
of the highest authorities is at Lemberg (Polish Ltcdie), 
where the courts of Justice, both civil and criminal, of 
last resort are stationed. For nobles, the Landrecht 
courts of Lemberg, Tarnow, Stanlslawdw, ad Cser- 
nowlte, and for dtixas, th'e magistracy of the larger 
towns, distribute Justloe; and the peasats are amenable 
to 8,668 maorlal courts, of which 2,519 are tael4 by the 
officers of laded pre^etors, ad 89 by the crown. 
Criminal courts are Wd at Lemberg, Wismeli, Sambor, 
8tanlslaw6w, Rsexow, and Cxemowite. The Bukowina 
has no maorlal courts, the judiciary power being solely 
vested In the crown. • 

Tlie inland position of this province, which the 
partition of Poland cut off fh>m its natural commu¬ 
nication with the sea by meas of the Vistula ad 
the Dnieitr, is the grettmt impediment to its rapid 
advaoe in pofot of prosperify. A new opaing for 


tho exportation of Its rich produce is lookw Ibrward 
to wha- the completion of the iron railway from Bodinia 
to Vtenna shall take jploee. The land carriage traffic, to 
which alluala bra bea made above aa being actively 
earrled on betwea Odessa ad Brody, shows bow na¬ 
tural a line of trade might be estebllsned on the Dniestr 
betwea the opontries of the N.E. poitia bf Europe 
and the Aalelic provinoes of Turkey ad PenU. 

Galicia, a prov. of Spam, situated at then, W. extre¬ 
mity of thKpeidnsulii.lyingbetwealat 41069*8^43P47' 

M. , and betwea tong, and 90 U'W. Ithlbounded 

N. and W. fay the Atunttc, S', by Portly, and B. by the 
8|)alahprora.ofLeonandAituriM. Area,16J3eOBq.nu 
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Pap., according to Miflano, 1,795,200. The country Is In 
general eery mountainous, being Intersected 1» the 
branches of the Asturian mountains, which sepante at 
tlie Slerrade Feiiamarella,and form three ranges running 
W. S.W. and S. S. W. through the proT. In this pror. there 
are numerous depressions or valleys in etery direction, of 
which those Inclining W. and S.W. are extensive and 
fertile, especially those of the Minho, Sll, md Ulla. 
The rivers, which follow the course of these vaueys, and 
generally give them their names, are neither long nor 
important, except the Minho, which rises in the Sierra 
de Mondonedo, in the N.R. part of the prov., and flowing 
S., with numerous affluents by Lugo, reaves the Sil 
from the mountains of Astorga, and then passing by 
Orense, Rlbadavia and Tuy, enters the Atlantic, in Int. 
410 68' N., after a course of 166 m. The next in import¬ 
ance are the Tambro, running £. into the Bay of Noya, 
the Ulla running E.S.E. into the Bay of Arose, and the 
Lima, which enters Portugal near Lindoso. The coast 
of Galicia, especially on the W. si0e, is abrupt and much 
indente(L forming numerous capes and bays. Of the 
former. C. Ortegal and Flnisterre are best known; of the 
latter the Bays of Ferrol, Betanxos, Corufla, Pontevedra, 
and Vigo, are the most extensive. The temperature 
varies gr^ly: in the N. and among the mountains, cold, 
damp, and ramy; warm and moist on the coast; but 
warm, dry, and mnlal in the S.W. part of the prov. Al¬ 
though fog and moisture prevail more here than in 
most other parts of Spain, the climate is not unhealthy, 
and the people are robust, and capable of heavy and con¬ 
tinuous labour. The high lands produce abundance of 
good forest timber, adapted for shfp-bullding. There is 
ko<h1 pasturage for cattle, sheep, and horses, which are 
kept in small quantities by even the lowest classes of the 
^ural population, and sold at monthly ihlrs for removal to 
other pa^ of Spain. The produce of the valleys consists 
of wine, maise, wheat, barley, flax, and potatoes, a part 
of which are shipped off to Alicante, Malaga, and Barce¬ 
lona. The sweet chestnut grows abundimtly, and may 
be justly called the bread of the Gal^ians, as it consa. 
tutes their common and fkvourito food. The mineral 
productions consist of copper, lead, antimony, and tin; 
white marble and Jasper are found in the ipountains of 
the N. part. There are several mineral springs; one is 
at Orense. Along the coast are anchovy fisheries, chiefly 
conducted by Catalonians. ' 

The pop. IS principally agricultural, and landed pro¬ 
perty is usually divided into small possessions, so that 
there are few rich proprietors, but many occupiers 
tilling their own laiiu and rearing their small stocks of 
cattle. Manufhetures aap but little followed, coarse wool¬ 
lens, linens, and sail-cloto being the only articles produced. 
'J'he Galicians, or UailcgoSt are a quiet, simple, hos¬ 
pitable, and industriots people, grave, sober, and trust¬ 
worthy : the men are hardy, and patient under fatigue 
or privation; the womeu are dark, but handsome, cheer¬ 
ful, and fond of singing their national airs. Like the 
Swiss, they leave their country in great numbers, some¬ 
times 90,000 in a year, to seek employment in other 
parts of ^aln and Portugal, where labour is bettor re¬ 
warded. The best servants in Madrid and other principal 
towns come from Galicia, and they are preferred for 
fidelity and obedience; and the porters and water-carriers 
of Madrid, Lisbon, and Seville, are usually natives of 
this prov. Indeed, so much more eftbetive are the 
Galicians in getting in the harvest and vintages than 
the Castilian and Portuguese peasants, that a failure is 
considered as a necessary consequence of their absence 
from the work. They make also the best soldiers In the 
Spaplsh army. The language spoken in this prov. is 
the oldjCastlllan (which much resembles Portuguese) 
mixed with low Latin. 

Galida is divided into 7 provs., and subdivided Into 
656 Jurisdictions. Principal towns, 8t lago, the cap., 
Corufla, and Orense. The whole is governed by 88 
majglstrates. The. church discipline is conducted by an 
archbishop and four bishops. 

The CallaicI, the ancient Inhab. of this district, were 
first conquered by Decimus Junius Brutus, and wholly 
sufaJugaiM to Augustus, who included the country in the 
prov. of Tarraconentii. The Visigoths took the country 
firom the Romans, and were in their turn driven from ft 
by the Moors. Toe princes of Asturias retook it firom 
the Moors, and annexed it to their kingdom, which was 
united with Castile in 1089.^ f AffHono.) 

GALL (ST.), a canton of Switserland, In the B. part 
of which it is situated, ooeup^gthe 14th place in the Swiss 
confoderation. It has B. a poition of the Austrian dom. 
(the Vorarlberg and Lichtenstein), firom which it is Se¬ 
parated to the Rhine; S.E. and S. the Grlsons: W. the 
cantons Qlarus, Scfawyti, and Ztirlch, with Its lake; 
and N. Thurgau, and the Lake of Constance. Lmigth, 
N. to 8.,iboot 40 m.; breadth varying firom 11 to nearly 
85 m. Area, 747 sq. m. Pop. (im 158,858. Surface 
greatly diversified: in the N. there la an inconsiderable 
portion of plain country, but the central and S. paru are 
almost wholly covered with Alpine ranges, the summits of 


some of which rise above the limit of perpetual snow. 
Moimt Scheihe, at the S.W. extremity. Is estimated to 
be 10,188 ft. above the level of the sea, and Kameckberg 
7,614 ft.; the Speer, a mountain near the centre of the 
canton, ls6Wft< in elevation. (Brugui^e,Orographie.) 
There are, however, several extennve and fertile val- 
Im, as that of'Toggenburg, watered by the Thur, 

36 m. in length, those of the Rhine, Ac,; and others 
noted for their wild and picturesque character. Next 
to the Rhine, the ^lef rivers are the Thur, Sitter, 
Sen, and Tamlna; all, except the last, have gene¬ 
rally a N.W. direction. The principal lake Is that 
of wallenstadt, mostly comprised within this cant. 
The plains and valleys are In many parts well cul¬ 
tivated ; but the corn produced is insufficient for home 
consumption. Potatoes are extensively grown. Fruit 
is largely cultivated, especially in ttbe M. Cider is 
the ordinary drink of the people; and 4n the moun¬ 
tainous parts of the country a good deal of kiraeker* 
wofaer is made. There are vineyards in many of the 
districts, in which a red wipe is made; and the wine of 
Bouchberg, in the valley of the Rhine, is esteemed 
the best' of German Switserland. But the principal 
branch of rural Industry is the rearing of cattle. Artl- 
ficlqj meadows are well kept in the mountainous parts, 
but not generally so in the lower parts of the country. 
The number of homed cattle is very great; and In the 8. 
there are many sheep, goats, and hogs. Every spring 
considerable flocks of sheep are bought In the Grlsons, 
kept during the summer in St. Gall, and sold in the au-. 
tumn. Dairy huslmndry is not so well atteu^ to In this 
as in many other cantons \ but though the rateese be of 
an Inferior quality, the butter is superior. The forests 
in the S. are extensive, consisting principally of pine 
and flr, with some beech trees, and a few oaks. But, at 
present, the forests are almost useless ; since, from the 
want of roads, and the mountainous nature of the counr 
try, it is in most places very difficult to bring the timber 
to market. There are some iroiumines near Sargans, 
and coal and turf are met wltli elsewhere. Mineral 
springs are numerous; amongst them are the celebrated 
baths ofthePfeffers In the S. (SeeVnvifEM.) St. Gall 
is one of the principal Swiss manufacturing cantons; as 
many as 60,000 of its inhab. being supposed to be employe^ 
in its manu&ctures. These are chieflv of cotton fabrics 
and thread, especially muslins, and linen cloth, which 
was formerly the principal. Muslins of extreme fineness 
are woven in large quantities in the town of St. Gall, and 
are embroidered to the women in most of the districts. 
Cotton thread is spun mostlyJn the S.,but also In the 
valley of Toggenburg, where mkny cotton handkerchlefk 
and Other fabrics are made. There are some good cloth 
bleaching establishments at St. Gall, Rorschach, Ac., and 
a few glass and wax-bleaching factories: but the manu¬ 
factures of the canton have generally diminished since 
the peace. External commerce is chiefly qgpflned to the 
import of corn and other provisions, andonaw materials 
for the manufactures; and to the export of manufiie- 
tured goods, raw hides, and cattle. The transit trade is 
inconsiderable, except on the Wallenstadt lake and LInth 
canal, which form part of the main channel of communi¬ 
cation between Zurich and Italy. St. Gall Is divided 
into eight districts, and hds no town, St. Gall, the cap., 
excepted, with 2,000 inhab. The government U one of 
the most democratic In Switserland. It is composed of a 

S and and a potty council: the first consists of 150 roem- 
rs (84 Rom. Oath, and 66 Protestants), chosen in the 
different circles and communes by the suifirage of those 
citisens above 21 years of age who are neither bankrupt, 
receiving aid from public charities, nor against whom a 
criminal Judgment has been pronounced; and who pay 
taxes on property to the amount of 200 Swiss fi-ancs. 

In 1831, a2,9to dtisens were entitled to vote. Mem¬ 
bers of the grand council must be s^bove 30 years of 
age: they mre elected for three years, but arc dways 
re-eilglble. The petty council, which has the execu¬ 
tive power, consists of nine members, chosen firom among • 
the grand council, each whom must pay taxes on 
property to the amount of 6,000 flr. The grand coun¬ 
cil passes or retjocts laws proposed to it by the petty 
coiincit; has the superintendence of all the state ac¬ 
counts ; appoints all public functionaries, gnd fixes their 
salaries; exerdies the right of granting pardons *, and 
nominates the president of the petty coundl, as well as 
its own, who are called landamtmna^ one being a Catho¬ 
lic and the other a Protestant, and who alternately preside 
in dther assembly for a year. The peode at large have, 
however, the privilege of a veto on anv law passed by toe 
councils,if that privilege be exerted within 45 daps firom the 
time of Itcpasslng. Each commune has acondtelLcomposad 
of firom 4 to 12 members, and a syndic, to whka the local 
administration Is confided. Members must he Oflyears 
ofage,andpavtexeion propertvoffiOA.viliie. There 
are communal and dkti^ Judicial oatirM, end Appeal 
firom the letter to a supreme court In the cim*»enawti&g 
of 18 Judges, whose quallficattons are atadler to those of 
. members of the petty coundl The totd pop. consists of 
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. tfbont an^ 

' cSiMS/ la 0» oap., aad tbe valleya Tmob^ 
iiii«h«Sli&w. Tli^exhlbft more activity and intern 
HM tliHi the CathoUoa; but the grei^^bannoity 
axilla hetween the two penuaiiooi, ^ in the v^^ 
m^Aie Mhodi ceaeheri beloi^og to ^ther are In^ce^ 

rniiuic^ empIaTed. Bduoattoo waitflll^y veiy ba^ 

ward, Imt pHmaij and mndaiy ichoob aw now Mta^ 
bllihcdlnevety drtrict. There are ^e high ich«^ ta 
the cap, German if the langi^ ofthe ^t. St GaU 
lUmliiiM a contingent of 9,190 nun to ^ army, 
a9L4M SwlM fr. to the treaiury of the Swlii confede- 
ntlon. Public revenue (1886), 805,007 flcrlna; wpendi- 
ture, 974,004 S. Thli canton wai ftrft formed In 1798, 
1w the union of the terrltorlec of the city and abbey of 
St. Gall with thoae of other dlitricti, previoiiily anmect 
to the Swim coiifoderation,aDd admlnlitered by batliin. 

OaIl (St.), a town of Swltierland, cap. of theidiove 
cant, on the Stelnach, in a narrow and mevated valley, 
64 m. S.W. the lake of (Tonitanoe, and 89 m. B. by N. 
Irorleh; lat. ir> N., long. 9° 99* 16" B. Pop. 

(1888) 10,60a It ii aurrounded Ity old walla a dry 
ditch, now converted Into i^dena;, and haa three aub. 
urba. It la well built, and haa broad atreeta, tbe re¬ 
main! of a celebrated abbey, 6 churchea, an arienal, ^oa- 
^tal, orphan aaylum, a Catholic gymnasium with 11 pro- 
fosaora, a Protestant college with 14; many learned and 
benevcient societies public and private Ubrarles, col¬ 
lections of natural hmory, and a eoadso or public reading- 
room. A magnificent aifabey was erected over the tomb 
ofamonkjOaiiedGallus, aald to have belonged atone 
time to NBa, under the ausnicea of Pepin I'Heriatal. 
This abbey was one of the oldest eodesiasncal establish, 
menta in CSermany. It became the asylum of learning 
during the dark ages, and was one of the most cele¬ 
brated schools in Burope between the 6th and 10th cen¬ 
turies. Here the works of the authors of Rome and 
Greece were not only read but oopledk and wo owe to the 
labour of these obscuee monks some of tho most valu¬ 
able classical authors; Quintilian, Petronius Arbiter. 
Silius ItaUcus, and Valerius Flaccus having been printed 
from MSS. ftrand here in 1413. Several of Its most valu¬ 
able M-SS. having b<^ lent to the dignitaries attending 
^he Council of Constance, were not returned; but it stiu 
contains, or, at all events, did contain when it was visited 
by Mr. Coxe, a collection of letters, In 18 volumes folio, 
OT the most dfotlimidahed German and Swiss reformers. 
The library, whicK now belongs to the town, occupies a 
fine apartment; and, besides its llteraiy treasures, haa 
•ome busts, portraits, anda cabinet of mineralogy. The 
abbey ditirw Is now the cuhedral of the diocese of St. 
GaU and AppenieU; the ancient palace of the dlbots 
(die Pfala) at present serves for the public offices of the 
cantonal government; and the other buildings of the mo- 
iiasteiy have been appropriated to the Catholic gymna- 
■lum. The a^y was secularised after the French revo. 
lutlon. and nrlSOfi Its revenues were«equestrated. 

St. OaU Is one of the chief manufocturing towns of 
Switserland. It has extensive manufimtures of mus¬ 
lin ; is tbe centre of the Swiss trade in that article, 
and of embroidery In gold and silver; an4 a general 
dep6t for the merchandise of the cantons of St. OaU, 
AppenselL and Thurgau. Other cotton fobrics and 
yam are also produced, the spinning of the latter em¬ 
ploying several fhelories. In the suburbs there are a 
great many Meadilng estabUthments. Some pretty ex- 
tensive hanking opentlona are transacted in the town. 
A. market Is held every Saturday, and 9 fairs of 8 days 
'’^aacih take place twioe aynar. The Inhab. are generally 
' wtlva and prosperous; about 7-8ths of them are Protest¬ 
ants. House-rent and living are exceedingly cheim. 
Abont t m. 8.W. St. OaU Is the fine bridge over the 
Sittar, caUed thelfiriitKorenlHriicke, 880it long,Bad85ft. 
Mwva tbe surfoce of tiie river. 

The abbots of St. OaU about tho 10th centmy began to 
assume a military cliaracter, apdsarrounded the convent 
with walls and Aehea. Fran the 18th century they an- 
laifed their doninloiis- at the expanse of their neigh¬ 
bours, tUl they hecaaee tbenmooosiderable tenrltoria) 
aoveretone la n. Switaerland, and vrere raised to the 
rank on^oes of the empire. Barlyintbelfithoeatory, 
however, Angamiett threw off their yoke, end at the Re¬ 
formation tne town of St. GaU emandpated Itself from 
thebr-eontrol, and acquired a territory of ita own. The 
teffn was firstincerporatid In the 10th century: In 1464 
tiaEied ItMlf with tho free fiwlse cantons, and aenta 
dmility to tiMdiet t and at tiia end of the ITth oentum.its 
nramiA poUticel tndcpeiideiiOe was secored. (JPM 

CSrit^MlH), a iMHpott town of $. 

lam SB tne JB. coast ortne unipn or *nranw, 
J-B. TMfie, uad 98 ni. W.8.W. Otrsnto; let. 

rhp.8^. A bridge unites 
It with the midUiaad, on whkh Is tts salm Tdgea. 


GALLIPOLI. 

GalUpolt is fortified, and Jias a castle, bombarded by tbe 
Bngl^ la 1819. It Is well bnllt, and has a good eathe- 
drd, teveral cbnrches and convents, a teimimry, and 
some other pubUe sehoels. About 1 m. W. from tho 
town Is the Uland of Andrea, on whidh is a lighthouse: 
aud between it and GaUtyoU there are from 9 to 10 
and 19 fkthoms water: but vessels of eonslderable bur¬ 
den muff not come within gunshot of the dty. GaUi- 
poU displays an air of great Industry, If not oiaffiuenoe. 
It Is the most frequent of all the sea-ports on the S.E. 
coast of Naples; and tbe greet mart for toe oil of ApUlla, 
most of which is shipped here, It being peculiarly well 
adapted to sme as a oepOt for oil. ** The rock (Ume- 
Btone) on which the town is buUt is easily excavated; and 
in caverns thus constructed oil clarifies sooner, and keeps 
without rancidity much Icmger than In any other place. 
Hence numerous oil-houses are establlsheo at Gallipoli, 
and a very considerable portion of the rock is cut mto 
cisterns. A Oalllpolitan oU-warehouae generally oocu. 
pies the ground-fioor of a dwelUng-house, and has a low 
arched root Some are more extenslTe; but, on an ave¬ 
rage, tbeyaie about 80 ft. square. In the etone floor you 
see 4,6, or more holes, whioi are drcolar, about 9 ft. in 
diameter, and Uke the months of wells. Bach of these 
holes gives access to a separate dstem beneath your 
feet; and when the oil is poured into them, care is taken 
not to mix diilbrent quaUties, or dls at difibrent stages, 
in the same reserrolr. One cistern Is set apart for ardo 
moeiot or oU that Is not darifled ; another for pure ou of 
the season; another for old oil, fto. 1 have seen oil that 
had thus been preserved for 7 yeers in a perfect state, or, 
as the GoUipoll merchants have it, ekfaro, giaUo e foei- 
patOe. 1 also many times verified toe foct that the moeto, 
or oil In its turUd state, which arrived almost as black and 
thick as pitch, soon became bright and yellow In these, 
exceUent reservdrs, without any help from man.... 
When toe oil is to be shipped, it is drawn off the dstem 
into wieri or skins, and so carried on men^s shoulders 
down to a small house, on the sea-shore. In that house 
there is a large open basin capable of c&ntaining a given 
quantity, and of measuring the oil', and into that the 
porters empty thdr skins as they arrive. A tube commu¬ 
nicates from the basin to a large cook on the outside of 
the bouse. When the bMin is foil, well-made casks of 
various sixes, for the convenience of etowage, are placed 
under tbe cock, which is then turned, and the casks are 
filled. As the casks are closed up by the cooper, the 
porters roll them down to the brink ofthe sea, where the 
•ailors secure several of them together with a rope, and 
taking the end ofthe cord into the boat, they row off to 
the vessel, towing the oil-casks Iteough toe water after 
them.** (From the volume in toe Libran qf £fsffr- 
tefoAqr Knowledge^ entitled Vneta^ ^tbitanees-- 
Matenaie qf Maot^iures.y Ooiipoll has alto manu- 
factares of muslin, cotton stockings, and woollen goods p 
considerable trade In com, wine, fruit, &c.; and a pro¬ 
ductive tunny-flsheiy. It ia said to have been originally 
founded tw colonists firom Lacedaemon. It suffered 
greatly at the hands of Charles II. of Naples, the Vene- 
touiB, and the, Turks; but the Emperor Charles V. 
improved its fortiftcatious, and restored to it a cem- 
slderable share of prosperity. iSwinbumei Craven i 
Pantpotdit ffc.) 

Gallipoli (an. CtfUipolii), g aeapport town of Turkey 
In Burope, prov. RoumeliaL cap. saajiack end dlstr., 
on a headland called the JBracch di GaUipidi^ at the 
point where the HeUespont unites with the sea of 
Marmara, 90 miles S. Adrfonople, and 198 miles W.by S. 
Constantinoide; lat. 4XP 9ff 80*' N., Iom. 98P 89* 
41/' B. F<q). 17,000. ? It was once fortified, nut is now 
destitute of walls; tts only defence being, in toe words 
of .Touroefort, **a aoiry square castle, wftb an old 
tower, doubtless that of Baiaiet.*' The town consists of 
milerable houses and dirty streets, intermixed with gar¬ 
dens. The baxaars, however, are extensive and well- 
forotshed. There are two ports, a N. and S., wfaidi fre¬ 
quently harbour the imperad fle^ GalUpoli being the 
chief station of the capttan-pBsha. It is also toe see of a 
Greek blsbop; and has manufoctnres of cottons, silk, 
earthenware, and toe beat Morocco leather made in 
Turkey. A few remains of antiquity are in good pre¬ 
servation, and fragments oi sculpture and armltecmre. 
ore seen in every part of toe town. WhenSIrJ. Hob- 
house visited Galfipoil in 1809, half its tnhob. were 
Turks, and the remainder Greeks and Jewa The great 
number of TmUah tomlg in Its vicinity prove It to 
have been afovourite ptaoe of redMee wtth the Turks. 
A little com is grown in its neigbhonrhoo^ .hut not 
enough for l-4th p^ of the pop. Gallipoli -was the 
first Bnrqpeia town which fell fiito the hands of tbe 
Tttfha. They took It in 1887, on which ooeailon tbe 
cfoperor Jobh Trieologos observed, that he had only lost 
a >ar of wiae^and a sty for hogs, dludlngto tba maga- 
sA^Jefian faiillf IryjSSdBn. BnlasffT,howl 
ever, knowlog fti Importaooe for pesifaig fr<mi Frusato 
Adriinoj^ port 
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GALLOWAY, a distr. Jn the 8. of Scotland, com* eoun^; S8.117 being, at the lame time, R. Cotfa., and 
priatog the gob. of Wlg^n and Kirkcudbrii^ Its l,Q08Ftntestants, indudlng 81 YreabyteriiuiB. Galway. 
oimenBlonf were at one time much more extensive; but firm a remote pwlod, has been a place of considerable 
fiN* a Imkgthened period It has been restnctod as above. importance, botn as a mllftaiy station and a commercial 
GALLOWAY (MULL OF), a promontory of Scot- mart it underwent various vicissitudes during the dvil 
land, CO. Wigtown, comprising the 8. portion of the war of 1841, when It was taken by the parliamentary 
distr. called the Rhynns. It stretches in a S.8.B. dl- army, and in that of 1688, whtt it surrendered to tbo 
rection ftom Port^rlck to the Point qf the Mull, the torces of King William. The town is situa^ prin- 
about 17 m.: its breadth varies from about 2 to about cipallyonUmE.slctoof tibe river: that portion which 
6 m. llie Point of the MiM, the farthest S. limit of was Included within the old walls is built dilefly In the 
Scotland, in lat. b4P 88' M.,long. 49 bVf W., rises about Spanish fiublon, the houses being of stone, in a quadran- 
2A6 feet above the level of the sea, and Is bold, bleak, gular form, with an open area In the centre, to wnich the 
and striking. A lighthouse of the first class, with an mitrances firom the street are through arched gateways. 
Intermittent light, having the lantern elevated 326 feet In this part the streets are narrow, ill paved, and dirty, 
above the level of the sea, has been erected on this The river is crossed by t,wo brldgm. one built in 1342. 
headland. The view firom the balcony of the lighthouse and still in excellent condition, the other of modem con- 
la very extensive, commanding the whole Isle of Han, the structlon. The walls were tal^ down in the b^[inning 
coast of Cumberland and the Cumberland mountains; of last century, with the exeeptlon of the M. bastion, 
a great part pf the; coast with the mountains of Dum- which has been preserved In Hs origjtaal state. The 
firlesshire and Galloway, the Paps of Jura, and the coast New Town, E. fl'om the Old JTown, built according to 
of Ireland, firom Fairhead to the Moume mountains. the modem fashion, contains a square and several'wide 
GALLOWAY (NEW), a royal and pari. bor. of Scot-, streds. The* extensive suburb of Claddagh, inhabited 
land, on an acclivity, on the W. bank of the Ken, nearly exclusively by fishermen, lies on the W. side of the river, 
in the centre of the S. of Kirkcudbright, on the road The town, with the surrounding district, comprising the 
from Kirkcudbright to Ayrshire by Dairy and DalmeU parish of St. Nicholas and seven others in the vicinity, 
lington, 17 m. N. N.W. Kirkcudbright Pop. 46a constitutes the wardenship of Galway, a separate eccle- 
Though finely and romantically situated, it is a poor siasHcal Jurisdiction exempted firom that of the bishop, 
mean place, without trade or Importance of any kind, and suhlect only to the ardiblshqp's triennial visitation. 
Kenmure Castle, the residence of the viscounts Kenmure, According to tne K. Cath. arrangements, the town is 
within 4ta, of the bor.. stands on a conical mound at the the head of the newly erected see of Galway, comprising 
head ofLoch Ken, through which the river of the same 12 parishes. The parish church of St. N7*^las is a large 
name flows. The song ** Kenroure's on and awa," refers and venerable cruciform structure in the pointed Gothic 
to the viscount Kenmure who was beheaded for rebellion stole, of considerable antiquity, having been founded in 
in 1715. in the bor. or Del|Abourhood were bora Thomas 1320. The R. Cath. chapel of the same parish, which Is also 
Gordon, author of Cato*s I^UerSt the Independent Whig, the biahop's cathedral, is a spacious modern edifice. The 
Ac., and translator of Sallust and Tacitus; John Lowe, Frandscani. Domlnicajss, Augusilncs, have monas- 
author of Maty*» Dream ; and Robert Heron, author of a teries here, to each of which a chapel is attached, is Is 
HUtory of Scotland, in 6 vols., and various other works, one to the nunnery of the order of the Presentation. The 

New Galloway was erected into a royal burgh in 1633. Presbyterians have also a me(IAng.hou8e. Near the E. 
It unites with Stranraer, Wigtown, and Whithorn In send- extremity of the town is a classical school, on the endow¬ 
ing 1 mem. to the H. of C. Registered voters, in 1839-40, ment of Erasmus Smith; there is also a large parochial 
17. ( Murray*$ Literary Hiet, ofQaXbmay, 2d edition, school for boys and another for girls, under toe core of 
pp. 179. 219. 209.) the nuns of the Presentation, and several private schools, 

GALWAY, aroar. co. on the W. coast of Ireland, prov. in all which about 700 children receive Instruction. The 
Connaught, having S. Qqlway Bay and toe cog. Clare and Amicable and Commercial Societies, each of which has 
Tipperary; E. King’s County and Roscommon ; N. the a reading-room for newspapers and other periodical pub- 
latter and Mayo; and W. the Atlantic Ocean. Area, llcottoni, are the only literary Institutions: two news- 
I,5l0,.'i92 acres, of which 476,997 are mountain and bog, papers are published in the town. The charitable esta- 
and 77,922 water, principally consisting of Loughs Corrib blishmeuts are the house of industiy, with a dispeosaiy, 
and Mask. The coast of the co. is deeply Indented in its tbo Protestant poor-hous6|»toe widows* and orphans' 
W. and S.W.portioBBbyniunflrouB bays and arms of the asylum, and the Magdalen asylum. There are two 
sea, affording fine but neglected asylums for shipping, barracks, capable together of accommodating 600 men. 
and good, but also neglected, fishing stations. Ciunate The corooration, which holds its rights firom a 
mild, but humid, fhe co. presents every varleto of sur- charter of (Jharles II. In 1673. consists of a mayor, two 
face and soil: the country lying to the W. of Loughs sheriA, a recorder, and an indefinite number of bur- 
Currlb anti Mask, including the districts of Connemara, gesses and fireemen. The mayor and vecorder, are Jus- 
Jarconnaught,. and Joyce's Countra, being one of the tlces of the peace for the co. at large, as well as for that 
most ruggM and wildest portions of Ireland.. The other of the town, and there are 8 other magistrates. A court 
portion of the co., or that lying to the £. of Galway of record for pleas to any amount is held on Mondays and 
town uid of the above-mentioned lakes, Is comparatively Frldws. The assizes, both for the co. and the town, are 
fitit and fertile. After too Shannon, which bounds the held here, as are the general sessions of the peace for the 
ro. on the. S.E., toe most considerable rivers are the co., in April and October, and those for toe town 4 times 
Suck and the Black River. Agriculture is very back- a year. The bor. sent 2 mems. to the Irish H. of C., 
ward. A great extension of tillage has taken place of late and 1 to the Imperial H.'of C., down to the passing of the 
years; but it Is doubtfiil whether this be any Improve- Reform Bill, which conferred on it the privilege of send- 
ment, and whether it bo not wholly ascrlbable to the im- ing 2 mems. The pari. bor. Includes the entire co. of the 
provident breaking up of bid pasture land. Priodpid town, and bad. In i888-9, ^084 registered electors. The 
crops, oats and potatoes; but a good deal of wheat Is now court-houses tor the co. and for the town are elegant 
also raimd. Es^s mostly very large. Tillage, fkrms buildings of modem construction. The co. prison, a 
mostly very small, and very mnerally let on the village handsome building in the form of a crescent, has only 83 
or partnership system, which to destructive alike of agri- sleeping cells for an average number of 160 prisoners: 
culture and of the interests of the occupiers. A good deal that of the town, which has been lately much improved, 
of work is perfimned by the loy or spade. Excellent has 33 cells fbr an average of 35. A tread-miu In the 
l<mg-faorned cattle are met with In this co .4 which, indeed, former of these is used to work madilneiur for turning 
is muCh bettor fitted fbr grazing than for tillage. Ave- and polishing marble, and for sawing wood, 
rage rent of land, 18s. Id. an acre. The fiurm-hoosei and Galway is not a manufacturing town. The \inen ma^ 
cottages are, generally speaking, wretched in eh- nufimture was attempted, but toil^ Its trade at presenf 
treme; and the Cottiers are quite as badly off xe in most consists almost exclusively in the export of agribul- 
othev parts of Ireland. Manutoctures can hardly be said tiff tural produce, fish, kelp, and marble. It has sovoral 
exist i .and, with the exception of limestone and marbles, floUr-mills, a toundiy, a brewery, and 8 distUlerles. The 
the minerals ore of no importance. In many districts, salmon flsherais valuolde; toe fishery of cod, hake. had. 
the'lridi language is in all but universal use. Galway la dock, Ac. is^ess valuable than It mfffbt be, in conse- 
tbe -only constderable town. The co. to divided into 16 quence of the poverty of those engagwi in 1^ and their 
baro^Cs and 116 parishes, and returns 4 mems. to toe pertinacious adherence to rules devlsw tbems^ves fur 

H. of C., viz. 2 for tbe'co., and 2 fbr the bor. of Galway, the exclusion of strangers from the^busmess. The pro- 
Regtotered electors tor the co., 1888-39, 8,074. In 1881, gress of Galwiqr has been checked by the Ittiaffld^y of 
(Mway (inc. town) had 67.114 Inhab. houses, 72,224 Its harbour, which dries at low water, so toatvcssela of 
llimlfies, end 414,084 Inkab., dr whom 204,691 were msles, any considerable burden were, obliged to ‘anchor bc- 
and 209,998 females. tween the town and Mutton Island, where they are ex- 

OALWAT,atownHiflaea>portoritoland,anitsW.ooa8t, posed to the S.W. gales. To obviate tbese'd^ts, an 
prqy. Oonoanght: It is aco. of Itself, but is locally situ- extensive dock has been constructed at Galway; which 
atafilk^a above 00 ., on both sides the river flowing firom admits vessels drawing 14 ft. water, rad ts of the 
Lougl^Cocrto' to the sea, at tU mouth, and at the N.E. greatest advantage to the,trade of tto town rad of the 
t extremityof GalwayBay, US m. W. Dublin; lat. 63^ 28' surrounding district. A llghtbouie mu been erected on 
SO** N.,tonf.9(*I8* w. ^eeo. of toe town, extends ovm* Mutton Island; ^ It would be easy, by running put a 
a apace of )a,Q00 aCres.atld bad In 1831 apop. of 83,180, of breakwater of too cables* length from toe S. end of this 
whom 21,467 were resident in the town, bm 11,653 In toe Island, to make an excellent roadstead. We subjoin an 
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The groai eustomi* <!hit7 collected at Galwajr In 1839 
amounted to m,088/. Post^offlce revenue, in ; 

in 1086, a.7674 In 1886, 378.198 gaUc. of splriti were 
produced in the town, Ofp which dutjr wat paid to the 
eatent of 48,6401: Branches of the Prov., Nat., and Agric. 
Bonks have beemestablished at Galway. Markets are held 
on Wed. for com, and <m Sat for com, provisions, and 
live cattle, cbieay pigs. jPairson May31.andSeph.21. 

Until of late years, Galway had but little connection. 


. from it. This defect is now, however, in a great 
measure obviated by the carrying of roads into Conne¬ 
mara, Joyce’s Country, and other wild districts, aflbrdlng 
an easy transit for th^ produce to Galway. 

the Inhabs. of toe ClKidas^ suburb cmistitute a sepa¬ 
rate community I their nunmer is foom 8,000 to 6,000, 
and toe)' are M^vrlusively fishermen that their cott^es 
have scareeUrdven a potato-garden attached to them. 
The oommittitty is gevemed by a mayor, elected Iqr 
thenudves, 'whose authority is so highly respected that 
upeals from his dedslons to the oonsntuted authori¬ 
ties are almost unknown. Thgir dress is comfortable 
and sdbstantlal, but of a peculiar make. When at Ubme, 
the men are wholly unemployed. They leavb the entire 
supedtttendencw of theinpecunlary afDuirs to the woram, 
who receive the cargoes of fish on the arrival of the 
b oats, dtepose of the .produce, and supply the male part 
oftoeir&^Ues with clothing, food, and spirits. The men 
indulge In whisky \ but riots or tumults originating in 
exoess are notwubslanding Infrequent, and when they 
|to to sea, which they do in a b^y< commanded by a 
leader to regulate thMr movements, they strledy pro¬ 
hibit aity whisky belim brought aboard their boats. 
Their strong rdiglous foeling m evinced by toe erection 
of a large OMpdr out of thmr earnings, mA by the 11- 
iMraiity of their contributl^ to the support of its offi¬ 
ciating clergymen; as alsolrom the custom, undeviat- 
ingly adhered to, of having a prayer offored up by a 
dwgyman, according to a specifled form, previously to 
^ sailing of their leet of fishing craft. In 1886 there 
belonged to the village 105 open sail boats, and 80 
row boats navigated by 820 hands. Still, however, as 
olrea^.stated, todr exclusion of strangers from all 
parttclpatlon in the fishery, their poverty, and their 
adherence to routine practices, oppose all but invincible 
obstacles to the ext«nslon of what might otherwise be an 


advantageous source<of employment. {Satiway Report, 
%e* j Pmate /aforemfroiv.) 

O ANDIA, a town of Spun, Valencia, distr. Denla, in 
a nlifo 84 m. 8.B.B. Valencia, Pop. 6,049. ( HHUmo, 
1826.) It ii an agreeable town, and is noted for the 
Industry of Its Inhabltmits. It has a large and fine col¬ 
legiate timrtoi, convent, college, cavalry barracks, and a 
Bdace of the dttke of Oandia. It is in tne centre of one 
Jf toe best cultivated districts of Spain. . 

GANGES, toe prinetpia river, or, as it has been 
fat pr i ftly^ tonsMti, toe Nile, of Hindostan, through 
«toe K« ind B. parts of which it Sows, watering Its most 
tortile region, and extending through 18 degrees of long, 
and nea# lOdOMS of lot. from the centi^ chain ofihe 
HimMapa to'the w of Bm^. Its course is alin^ i 
wholty oomprM witoib the British presidencies of Ben- 
Vd end Am It rises by two prlnclpia heads, the Bfiagl^' ^ 
rotU and^eana^ abeot teTsi^ N» and between long. ^ 
ISO and 8(P B, The BbagtietU, or w. branch, ihov^ 
aelthar the longest nor lanmt, is considered by the Hin¬ 
doos es the** time Gauges,’' It issnes about 12 m. above 
Gaagoutil and 2DDm!N.N,W. Delhi, from under a low 
ardh eOM the ** Cow's Mouth,** at toe have of a mass 
of Men snow, about 18,800 ft. above tbe level of tod 
aeat witonaMwabteadto of 27 to., and a medium depth 
cff Il to iebni w ittotifis aJunctiou nrlth OW'AlcaBandaat 

waMdWe%l,0Mft.above toe,SCO. It Sows tonne; 
ndtoiMotb uiwtoAestraiii^ 
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to Balomahal to eoufselsiiiostiyat and it. 
to.E.,and lasmS., tjU It -euteri toe B^f bf 
nmnerouf wtotos, between lat 380 and 310 
'tee 
Ibnti ^ 

Sone, Giinducfc, Goj^Mahanniiia, 
vary in length from 800 to 6U0m.; tad, exc^ the Sbne, 
flow towards toe Ganges from toe. N> 

. About 200 m. from the sea, the Delta of the Ganges 
(which is twice as large as that of the Nile), begtns to be 
formed. Of its two principal anus, which form toe outer. 
nuMtof toe whole series, the B. ds the larger, and pre- 
jorveathe original direction of the main stream,'together 
with toe name of tbe Ganges; but the W. arm, or Cos- 


Ganges are toe 
Sone, Giinducfc, €oti 


simbasar bramlh, called afterwards the Hooghty, is con¬ 
sidered tqr the natives the true Dhagirathi, and invested 
by them with the greatest portion of sanctity. The whole 
of tbe delta^between the two principal arms is a vOst al¬ 
luvial fiat, nearly 200 m. in breadth, intersected by nu¬ 
merous rivers Interlacingmach other In all diroctUms, and 
whfoh enter the sea by from 12 to 20 mouths. Tbe regioh 
round tbe mouths of the Ganges, termed the Sunder- 
bunds, is a pestiferous tract, covered with jungle, and 
swarming with tigers and other beasts of prey. 

Betimen Hurdwar and Allahabad the course of the 
Ganges is tolerably straight, the breadth of its bed gene¬ 
rally being from 1 to 1| m. Thenceforward it winds 
more; and having recelv^ the Goggra, Sone, and Gun- 
duck, attains Its greatest magnitude^ For the last 600 m. 
of its course its bed varies from ^ m. to 8 m. in width,' 
and at the lowest season the mean breadth of its channel is 
about 8-4tos of a m. Above its confiuenoe with tbe 
Jumna it is sometimes fordable; below that confluence 
it is generally of considerable'depth, for the additional 
streams bring a greater accession of depth than Width. 
At 500 m. from the sea the Ganges is 80 ft. deep, 
and it continues of that depth, at the least, till it 
approaches very near its mouth. The rate of descent 
from Hqrdwar to the sea averagea about 9 inches a 
m., but nearly 2-3ds of the entire fall takes place before 
reaching Cawnpore. The mean rate of the current in 
the dry months 4s less than 3 m. an hour, but in the wet 
season it is often from 6 to 6 m., and in particular sltu- 
atlons from 7 to 8 m. The banks of the Ganges are com¬ 
monly precipitous on the side cm which the current hn- 
pinges, and shelving on the other side. The force of the 
stream, when tbe river is at its height, sometimes breaks 
down the banks, which are coroposw of a loose and yield¬ 
ing soil, with such rapidity that an acre of land has been 
seen to disappear in liss than half an hour I From the 
great quAntity of mud brought down by the river In the 
latter season, and other causes. Its mouths are encumbered 
with bars and shoals. The Hooghlyii less so than the 
E. arm, but no ship drawing more tboir 16 ft. wiUer can 
navigate the latter with safety; and the E. I. C.’s ships, 
that were u8ually,from 1,000 to 1,200 tons burden, and drew 
above 22 ft. water, loaded and unloaded at Saugor Island. 
(GratqfWnf*« Siiu. to Stam^ Ac* i. 8.) The CosshnbsuHr 
branch, also. Is almdst dry from Oct< to May; and the 
Ghundna, which enters tne sea by the Hooringottah 
moutn. Is the only branch that is at alMImos navigable. 

The annual Inundation of the Ganges Is owiitg chiefly 
to the tropical rains.. These prevtil successively through¬ 
out all the countries through wMeh the Ganges flows; 
and In this respect its inundation dffibrs from that of tlio 
Nile, whose waters arc augmented by rains falling along 
tbe upper part of Its course only. The Ganges, and 
other rivers in Bengal, begin to rise In consequence of 
the rains in the mountains at the end of April, thehr rate 
of increase for the first fortnight being about an Inch a 
day; this gradually augments toS or 8 inches a day, and 
the total rise amounts, by the end of June, to between 
)5^and 16ift., or half the entire height It attains, before 
any quantity of rain falls in Bengal But from tlurlatter 
period, when the rains there beceme general, toe me¬ 
dium Iperease of tbe water ,1s about 5 laches a day \ and 
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ffl«.. tot WIm Htardwar its coarse tstousily B. 
*w. 1 toienoe to lli aonSiimna wtlb tbe Ifnaaai'Jn 


progress of towinundati<m/1n consoquence « 
of toe flatness w tka couiftry, is very slow, being no 
more than half a mile an hour. Owing to this and other 
physical causes, the dUforenoe to the height of the waters 
adjacent to, and at a distance from, the sea, is very con-** 
steerable, but increases to proportion to toe distance. In 
toe lower part of tbe Suadeibunds, toe influence of the 
inundation is at ostiMy times little or not at OB felt; 
at |*ooh1peor« about lu ni lolaiid. It is when bimost 
about 6ft. to olevntioh; at Dacca 14 ft.: at Cttstee 81 ft., 
aiteat Jelltogto)r,nekr tiwapexoftlieMta,88ft. The 
em incre a s e Ittbe totter place may, however.in me-' 
dtomyears.1iefildownat8l.ft;. Therise of tMiobn* 
MtonconttniMstffineoriytoemlddlcof Aug. fwafow, 
days Imcedtog the Mth of thaTmontii/ns height Is f 
nearly slatloiiaryt toit It then begins to deereaM, not. 
witoitmidtog tint gfbat quantities ofrato conttoue to 
foU for tbe next six or seven weeks. During the totter 
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huir of Aug., and the whole of Sept., the decrease is from 
3 to 4 Indies a day; from Sept, till the end of N 6 v. It 
gradually lessons from 3 in. to 4 In. The decrease of 
the Inuimtion, however, does not uniformly kel^ pace 
with that of the river, by reason of tho hdght 01 the 
banks ; but after the beginning of Oct., when the rains 
have nearly ceased, the remainder of it goes off quickly 

S r evaporation, leaving the lands highly manured.. Tho 
anges decreases at the average rate of half an inch a 
day, from the end of November to the latter end of 
April, when it is lowest in llengal, though the rains 
in tbd mountains have already begun to augment it 
In the upper part of its course. M.'iJor Rennell estimated 
the quantity of water discharged by the Ganges per se¬ 
cond in the dry season at 8 U ,000 cubic ft., and in the 
rainy seMOn at 405,(X)0 cubic ft. ; being for the average of 
the year 1^,000 cubic ft. per second. But, according to 
some observations made at Ghazipore, above Calcutt.*!, by 
Mr. Everest, in 1831, it would appear that in the 4 months 
of the flood season (June to Sept.) almut 500,000 cubic ft. 
per second are discharged; while the average for tho re¬ 
mainder of the year Is only 100,000 cubic ft. per second. 
The quantity of earth bro^ht down by tho river is very 
great. According to Mr. Everest, the solid matter bus. 
pended In the water during the rains weighs about 1.428th 
part of the water, and.occupies about l-8.56th part of its 
bulk -, giving a discharge of about 577 cubic ft. of mud 
per second, or 6,082,041,600 cubic ft. for the discharge in 
the 1 *22 days of rain. The total annual discharge of mud 
Is estimated at 6,368Jn77,440 cubic ft.; the weight of 
which, according to Mr. Lyeil, would exceed 60 times 
that of the great pyramid of Egypt I {.Journal qf the 
Asiatic Society^ No. 6 . p. 238.; LyelPs Geology^ 1. 361— 
364.) 

A very striking effect of the inundation of the Ganges 
Is the change produced by it, year after year, in the bed 
of tho stream. This happens in numerous parts of its 
course through the lower portion of the great plain of 
llindostan; but particularly in Bengal, where the soil is 
the most leose and yielding. The different branches of 
the river constantly shifting their places, a number of 
'extensive Jhceis^ or marshes, are continually being pro¬ 
duced ; and the geographical face of the country, tho 
condition and extent or private properties, Ac., chabge 
in the same proportion. In consequence, also, of the 
looseness of the soil through which it flows, the river is 
alternately formlug and destroying islands in its bed, 
some of which are 4 or 5 m. in extent, yet formed or re¬ 
moved in the space of a few years. Certain tracts arc pre¬ 
served from the inundation bv being surrounded by dykes, 
tho collective length of which was estimated in Renncll’s 
time ut upwards of i ,000 m. The policy of their erection 
lias been considered very doubtftil, for the land has to be 
irrigattid at certain periods, when the dykes must be cut; 
besides which, they do not always answer their purpose, 
owing to the want of tenacity in their materials; and 
they are maintained at a great expense. The country 
has, liowever, betm brought by them into so artificial a 
state, that there Is now no alternative but to persist in 
kerning them up. 

The Ganges, like the Brahmaputra, the Amazon, ^ve- 
ral Europeu rivers, the Gulph of Cambay, on the oppo¬ 
site side of Hindostan, &c., is subject to the plienomcnon 
of titc tore, or a rapid rush of the tide in a perpendicular 
face, up the river to a considerable distance, it is esiie- 
daily slrong at spring tides. This occurs in all the 
mouths of the Ganges, and particularly in tlie Hooghly, 
through which branch it ascends as far as Culna, or even 
Nuddea, 200 m. from the sea. The column of water is 
sometimes a dozen feet in height near tlie mouth of the 
river^ and often 6 ft *hlgh opposite Calcutta. Its'appear- 
ance is that of a monstrous billow in a storm, or tlie dash 
of a foaming surf: Its sound resembles that of a steam¬ 
boat. but is infinitely louder. Sometimes it takes one 
side of the river, sometimes the other: it never extends 
over the whole basin. ** The time of its approach being 
well known, hundreds of boats may then be seen lowing, 
as for'life, towards the middle of the river, tlie^rcws 
urg^g on each other with wild shouts or Ehncnf4hoiigli 
at the moment no Aanger appears; but soon afterwards 
the spectator is made sensible how necessary was the 
precaution, as the tore foams by with tremendous noise 
rad-veloclty.** (Metor, in Mod. Trav. ix. 108.) 

But, inUie words of Mr. Crawftird,—“With all tlie dif- 
fldllties and dangers of the Ganges, the English, if their In¬ 
dian conquests M of aM advantage to them, owe almost as 
much gratitude to the Ganges as the Hindoos themselves, 
for unquestiopably to it thewase Indebted for their Indian 
emhire. It is the great mllitaTy highway which enabled 
us to conquer the nchest provinces of Hindostan,—the 
acquisition of which enabled us eventually to conquer and 
maintain the rest of our possessimii.*' (Embassy to Siam, 
dv. I. 74 Itt value to the natives of Hindostan is Im- 
mense. it is, and always has been, the grand route of 
communication and traffic in that country, throughout 
which the roads adapted fur the conveyance of goods are 
very few. Not only Uio main stream, but all its tri- 
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butaries from the N. are na\igablu for large or small 
boaU, to the very foot of the mountains, for more than 
half the year; tbusTorming a most extensive system of 
Inland navigation. Sixty years ago, Major Rennell esti¬ 
mated tho number of boatmen employed on the Ganges, 
in Bengal, Ac., at 30,000, and the value ot tlie commercial 
exports and imports conveyed by its means at 2 , 000 , 0001 . a 
year. But ten times the above number of boatmen would 
apparently be nearer the mark in such a region of rivers, 
where almost every cultivator and fisherman Is also oc¬ 
casionally a navigator. And at present the gross oroount 
of the Imports and exports embarked on its waters varies 
between 10 , 000 , 000 /. and* 12 , 000 , 000 /. annually (see Csl- 
ctTTTA), Independent of the Inland trade, which has, 
doubtless, not a little Increased with the increase of the 
pop., and the greater degree of security aflbrded to com¬ 
merce under the English rule. 

Perliaps no rivur in the world has on its banks so tnany 
populous cities. On different branches of the delta are 
placed Calcutta, Moorshedabad, and Dacca, tho three 
great cities of Bengal, with a united pop. of little short 
of a nffllion; besides Chinsura, Chandemagore, Hooghly, 
CutwR, Boorhampoor, Cossimlmzar, Klshenagur, Jassore, 
Ac. Proceeding up its course, we find on its banks 
Bi\)emahal, Monghfr, Patna, Ghazipoor, Benares, Alla¬ 
habad, Cawnpore, Furruckabad, Ac.; with myriads of 
villages, temples, and bungalows. 

There are no bridges over this r^er after it has emerged 
from the mountainous region; and the natives who at¬ 
tempt to cross it where lioats are not used, do so by means 
of empty watcr.jars. The native craft usai Un the Ganges 
vary greatly in diiforent puts of its cmlie. The fiat 
clinker-built vessels of the W. districts give way about 
Patna to lofty, deep, and heavy boats, whidi navigate the 
river thence to Calcutta. In the Sunderbunds, again, the 
shallowness of the streams requires that the vessels should 
be without keels; and the banks there being impracti¬ 
cable for the tracking-rope, rowing is the chief method of 
propulsion. The boats on the Main arm of the Ganges, 
and others in the E. part of the delta, are better than 
those on tlic Hooghly, though all are of a very rudg and 
cheap kind. 

The Ganges, feom Gangoutrl to Sangor Island, is consi¬ 
dered holy by Hindoos of all castes, though In some placos 
mucli more so than in ethers. Hindoo witnesses in 
Biitish courts of justice are sworn upon the water of the 
Ganges, as the Christians and Mussulmans are upon their 
sacred books. The Ganges water is believed by the 
Hindoos to purify from all sins: many ablutions and 
suicides accordingly take plwe in it; and the feet of the 
d} ii|g, «hen they aro sutUmently near residents, are in 
most instance! immersod in it. ( RennelPs Menmir on a 
Map qf UinAostan, pp. 335—355.; Hamilton's Hindostan 
and E. I. Gax. ; Kilter's Erdkunde von Asicn, iv. part 2. 
pp. 1100—1248.; Asrat. Researches; Volebroke; Hebert 
Vrinsrp. Ac., passim.) 

G AN J AM, a distr. of British Hindostan. See Circars, 
Northern. 

Ganjam, a town of Hindostan, cap. of the above distr., 
near the coast of the Bay of Bengal, 84 m. S.E. Cuttack, 
and 535 m. N.E. Madras. It formerly had a considerable 
pop., as well as numerous and excellent private houses 
belonging to British civil officers, a fort, cantonments, 
Ac.; but it has now, in great put, been deserted and 
fallen into decay. {Hamilton's E. /. Qax.) * 

GANNAT, atown of Franco, d^p. Allier, cap.arroiid., 
on the Andclot, 33 m. S. Moulins. Fop. (1836) 6,109. 
It is ill built. It was formerly fortified, and the remains 
of Its ancient castle still serve as a prison. It has an 
hosriltal, and a tribunal of primary jurisdiction. 

GAP (an. Vapvncwn), a town of France, d 6 p. Hautes 
Alpes,of which It is. the cap., in a wide valley, nearly 
2,.500 ft. above the sea, surrounded by inferior Alpine 
ranges, and on the rood from Paris to Marseilles hy way 
of Grenoble, '44 m. S.E. Grenoble; lat. 44 o yy ZV* N., 
long. 60 y E. Pop. (1836) S.5CI. It is a very in¬ 
built and generally disagreeable town. Its principal 
public edifices are, the cathedral, prefecture, town-hall, 
bishop’s palace, hall of justice, and barracks, some of 
which are good buildings. The cathedral is In the 
Gothic style, and richly ornamented; it contains the 
tomb and effigy of the celebrated conqfiible de Leidi- 
gulures. The tomb is a sarcophuus of blacli marble, 
surrounded with Ims-rellefs in alabaster, representing 
tiie principal actions of that warrloc. It has several other 
diurches, a communal college, a society of enuBatlon, 
a museum of natural hlsto^, collections of paintings, 
sculpture, antiquities, and pnysloal objects, om a mall 
theatre. The town Is sunpUed with water by two mall 
rivulets; but these often faU, and 1832 a public dsterii, 
capable of holding 20,009 hectolitres of walert wu con¬ 
structed for the general use of the inhab. ^ 

Gap is the seat of tribunals of primary jurisdiction and 
commerce; it has manufactures of woollen clo^. Imen 
fabrics, silks, chamois and other kinds of leather, and 
cotton yam. Its immediate vldnlty Is very fertile: there 
are hi it many marble quarries known to the ancjeiii 
3 L 
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Jtomaoit ttid many mineral iprlngi. This is 
^"ery fr^ anllquHjr; it was the cap.,of the TykoriU 

nmlerChenaineofS^. ItbecametheseatofaWshoprlc 
In the 4tii century, and belonged for a leng^ened perM 
to its own prince or cduut bishops. It suflbr^ greatly 
In the niiime ages, from fhe devastations of tte Lo^ 
bards and Saracens, and from repeated siogM, fires, the 
pl^ue, religious wars, *c., but, more than all, ftom the 
revWion of the edict of Nantes. Previously to 1680, 
Gan is said to have hod 16,000 Inhab. iHugo, art. ilauUM 
At^iQnideduVoyagewr,^.) 

CARD, a dep. of Prance, in the S. part of the king¬ 
dom. formerly comprised In the prov. of Languedoc; 
between lat. 27' and 44^ 27' N., and long. 3^ 17' and 
4° 50' E.; having N. .the deps. Losdre and Arddche; 
£. the Rhone, separating it from Vaucluse and Bouches- 
du-Rh(me; W. Aveyron; arid S. H^rault, the Mediter¬ 
ranean, and the Isle de Camargue. Area, 502,108 hect. 
Pop. (1836) 366,259, about 140,000 of whom are Protest¬ 
ants. The N. and W. narts arc occupied by ramifica¬ 
tions of the CevennoB, the general slope of the dep. 
being Ihnn N. W. to S.E., In which latter part of Its sur¬ 
face there is a considerable extent of level country, with 
numerous and extensive pools and marshes. Most of the 
rivers have aS.B. direction; the principal are the Gard 
or Gardon (whence the dep. derives Its name), the Cdie, 
and the Vldourle. The Gard, which rises in the pevennes 
from several sources, jruns through the centre of the 
fipp., and foils Into the Rhone not far from Beaucaire, 
niter a course of about GO m. It at first passes through 
a succession deep mountain gorges^ and when the 
snows ill tUTXevennes b^n to melt, it subjects the 
lower parts of the country trough which it passes to ex¬ 
tensive and often very destructive inundations. Its bed 
sometimes Increases in width to nearly a mile; and 
its waters not unfrequently rise from 18 to 20 ft. in 
n few hours. The HGrault has its sourco in this dep. 
Climate variable, but for the most part hot and dry. 
The N. wind, or hise. Mows sometimes with great Im¬ 
petuosity, and Uie $cirocco is by no means rare. The 
arable- lands comprise about 1.57,500 hectares; vine¬ 
yards atmut 71.000 do.; forests 100,472 do.: and heaths 
about 158,000 do. Though the arable ^d is in general 
pretty fertile, the produce of com, owing to the. ex¬ 
tremely backward state of agriculture, Is estimated at 
onlyfioftOOO hectolitres, being about half the quantity 
required for home consumption. It is principally 
wheat, oats, and barley. A gotid many potatoes are also 
^ grown, and In the mountain region chestnuts go far to 
supply the place of corn ; toe Cevennes being covered 
with chestnut woods. The plough described by Virgil, 
drawn by 2 mules, is in common use. The annual^ro- 
duce of wine is estimated at 1,120,000 hectolitres, a tntrd 
part of which is consumed in the dep.; the wines of St. 
Gilles and Favcl arp tliose most esteemed. The dater 
Juiube, pistacliio, pomegranate, &c., flourish in thei 
open air; oranges and lemons are grown, but a good 
deal of care is required in their culture. Olive trees 
are grown on low hills with a S. aspect; but they sulfor 
severely from cold winters, and their number has 
decreased of late. Gard Is the principal dep. in France 
fbr the culture of the mulberry; in 1834, there were 
estimated to be nearly 5,710,000 trees, being more than 
double the number In 1820. The quantity of cocoons 
collected In 1836, amounted to 2,606,230 kllog. In 1830 
about 500,000 sheep belonged to this dep., yielding about 
900,000 kllog. of wool. Many of the flocks are sent to 
feed on the Alps In the summer. In 1835, of 114,398 
properties sui^ect to the contribution Jond^re^ 51,353 
were assessed at less than 5 fr., and 19,564 between 5 
and 10 fir.: the number of considerable properties is 
greatly below the average of the kingd. Gard is rkh In ,j 
minerals; and mining, though lii-conducted, consti¬ 
tutes one of the chief sources ci its wealth. Iron, argan- 
tiforous lead, antimony, sine, manganese, &c., are found 
in the mountains; and gold Is met with In the sands of 
iisome of the rivers. Iron is particularly abundant; the 
Ibrgesof the arroad. of Alois alone employ from 1,000 to 
* 1,200 hands. *1 d 1836,13 coal mines were wrought, employ¬ 
ing about 500 bands, and yielding about 460,000 metricak 
quintals. Great quantities of salt are obtained firom the 
salt marshes on the coast, which altogether occupy a sur- 
foce of 86 heetirea. In the salt pons of Feocals, during 
June and July, as many as 2,000 hands are employed to 




at 3,503,000 fr. Gard may be placed near the bead 
deps. in the S. of France for manufoetnring lo- 
luttoed for ifo manuftcnires 
these is Ntmes, where they 
The XAeyd. dec Oent dm 
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Mends eattanfiMt the value of the stU fobrlcs annually 
nrOduced in the dm. at 12 million fir. -The other maau- 
maturei are tlwse of ootnm and woollen .fobrlcs, hats; 
paper, psMeboard, brandy, laattier, glass, earthenware, 
there are besides many tawing and ^eing esta- 
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bllshments. In the neighbourhood of the coast canals are 
numerous, and include those of Beaucaire, Sylver5al, 
Grand Roubine, Ac. There is, however, but one sea¬ 
port, Aigues Mortes,and this Is4 m. from the Mediterra¬ 
nean, with which It communicates Iqr the last*named 
canal. 102 foirs are annually holden in the dm.; among 
them Is the celebrated one of Beaucaire (which see). 
Card' is divided into four arrond.: chief towns, Nlmes, 
the cap., Alois, Uses, and Le Vlgan. It sends 5 menu. 
to the ch. of dm. No. of elactors (1838-39L 2,720. Total 
public rev. (1831), 11,891,796 fr.; expmdltur^ 6,376,356 
fr. The antiquities In this dm. belong pTincipally to the 
Romaif period. The prinapal is the amphitheatre 
(Me Ninas), and the /vni de Gard. The latter Is an 
aqueduct, and one of the most splendid relics of the 
Mman power, built over the Gardou, about 10 m. 
N.E. Nlmes. Inglfs thus describes it (Switxeriand, 
4rc., ch. xxU.): ** The aqueduct Is formed npon three 
bridges, one above another; the total height, from the 
level of the river to the top of the aqueduct b^ng 156 ft. 
The undermost of the bridges consists et 6 arches, 
through the largest of which the river passes. The 
middle bridge has 11 arches; and the uppermost has 35 
arches (but these are much smaller than those of botli 
the other tiers). Above this is the aqueduc^ which is 
4| ft. high and 4 ft. wide. The arches Wh of the lower 
and middle bridge are unequal; which, if it does not In¬ 
crease the architectural beauty of the structure, certainly 
adds to its picturesque effect. Tlie two lower stories of 
the bridge are formed of hewn stones, placed .^together , 
without the aid of any cement; but the masonwork un¬ 
derneath the aqueduct is of rough stones cemmted, by 
which all filtration was of course prevepted.** After the 
decline of the Roman power, the Vandals, Visigoths, 
Saracens, and Franks successively possessed this dep. 
(RugOf art. Gard.; Official Tables; Diet. Geog., Ac.) 

GARDA (LAKjpi OF), an. Laeus BenacuSt a famous 
lake of Austrian Italy, bounded Iqr the provs. of Mantua, 
Brescia,' and Verona, and the clrc. of llnreredo In the 
Tyrol. From Pesclilera. at its S.E. extremity (15 m. W. 
Verona), it stretches N.N.E. to Riva, a distance of about 
85 m. Its lower or S. portion is about 13 m. across 
whore broadest; but its upper or N. portion is not mere 
than from 3 to 4 m. across. It is every where encloseil 
by ramifications of the Alps, except on the S., where the 
luxuriant plain presents a striking contrast to the mag¬ 
nificent mountun semery that closes round its upper 
waters. 

On the S. shore of the lake, between Peschiora and 
lUvoltella, the narrow peninsula of Sirmione projects 
about 4 m. into the lake. It is Joined to the mainland by 
a low slmder neck, but behind this it rises into a hill co- 
vered with olives, at the extremity of which are some 
ruins, said to be those of the villa of Catullus. But 
whether this be so or not, it is, at all events^ certain that 
the poet had a country-house in this singularly beautiful 
situation; and he has expressed his amniration of and 
attachment to it in some fine verses: — 


CatM. 32. 

** The soli of this peninsula,*' says Eustace, ** is fertile, 
and its surface varied; sometimes shelving in a gentle 
declivity, at other times breaking in craggy magnificence; 
and thus fiirnishlng erery requisite for deligntful walks 
and luxurious baths ; vfhfle the views vary al every step, 
presenting rich coasts or barren mountains, sometimes 
confined to the cultivated scenes of the neighbouring 
shore, and at other tUnca bewildered and lost In the 
windings of the lake mid the recesses of the Alps." 
(i. 2(^ 8va ed.; 

The surface of this lake Is elevated about 820 ft. above 
the Mediterranean; It is genendly deep: Its waters are 
remarkably pure and limpm ; and it la well stocked with 
fish. In toe bednnlng of summer the level of Its sui&ce 
if raised 4 or 6 ft. by the melting of the snow on the 
AlpSto*It receives the waters of the Sorco at Its N. extre- 
mlty^nefor Rlva; but none of its other feeders are of eueb 
Importance as to merit any special notice. Ifo surplus 
waWs are carried elf by the Mincio, which Issues firom it 
at Peschiera. A great number of toVms and villages are 
built upon its banks, of which the prlndpal, bwldes Pes- 
cblera, are Desensano, fialo, Gargnano, wya, Garda, 
whence the lake has its.modem name, Ac. The grqater 
number of these towns have safe and commodious har¬ 
bours, and a good deal of trade is carried on upon the 
lake. Like till Alpine lakes, it la sul^ect to vifflent storms 
io^juits of wind, a peculiarity to which Yirgll has al- 

flfseaiMs erfiMudta OMUieMi, Bmses, maiteo. 

dwig.ii.liM 160. 

OARLIESTOWN, a vfllaM ani sea-port of Scotland, 
CO. Wigtown, at the head of a small bay,'M# coast of 
Wigtown Bay. Popu 560. The main street Is In the form 
of a semicircle, fhdng the sea. The harbour, which Is 
tolerably safe and commodious, Is the centre of a good 


Failnmlsnua Slrmio, bnalammqu* 
Oedto, qaaMunqu« ia Uquentibus itaaiits 
Martque Taito fart utarqnc Neptnmw: 
Quam te libentar, quunqu* Ustiu Invlio! 
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deal of coasting trade: and It is the only toiI in Wig¬ 
townshire at which the steamer that pfies between 
Galloway and Liverpool touches. Galloway House, 
the seat of the noble family oT Galloway, Is in the im¬ 
mediate vicinity of the village. Patrick Hannay, a poet 
of the 17th century, whose works are now so rare that a 
copy recently brought, at a public sale, 42/. lOf. 6tf., wu 
born at Sorble Place (of which his fatlter was pro¬ 
prietor), nev Garlieston. {Mwrray*» Lit.Hiit. qfGaUo^ 
teaw.ld dit.^2GB.) 

■ ARMOUTH, a sea-port of Scotland, co. Elgin,at the 
mouth of the Spey, 36 m. N.W. Aberdeen, and 64 m. 
N.B. Elgin. Pop. 676. The harbour was inJureu by 
Morayshire floods in 1829, hy the deposition of gravel in 
the bay; but It is still the prlnclpu shipping place in 
the CO. The chief exports are timber, grain, and salmon. 
The value of timber (which is floated down the Spey ftom 
forests in the Interior) exported here, was, at one time, 
estimated at 40,0001. a year; but it now seldom exceeds 

I, 100/. About 20,000 qrs. of grain, chiefly oats and wheat, 
are annuaBy exported. The Spey Fishing Company's 
salmon smacks do not come into the harbour, but load in 
the bay. From 8 to 12 such smacks are employed in 
conve^ng salmon, chiefly to the London market. In 
1834, 73 cargoes were shipped; each cargo contained, at 
an average, 280 boxes, or 280 cwt. of fish, worth lit. per 
cwt., or. In the aggregiUe, 102,200/. But tills produce is 
above the genersl average. {New Stat. Acc. QfSeottand, 

I Speynumth.) 

GAkONNB, a river of France, which see. See also 
Girondb, Dbp. 

GARONNE (HAUTE), a dep. of France, region S., 
formerly comprised in the prov. of Languedoc, between 
lat. 420 4 (/ Hiid 480 55^ N., and long, uo 27* and 20 y W., 
having N. the d£p. Tara-et-Garonne, E. those of Tam 
and Aude, S.E. Aridge, W. Gers and Hautes Fyrdndes, 
and S. the Pyrenees. Area, 618,668 hectares. Pop. 
(1836)454,727. Its S.W. portion is covered with loiw 
mountains, the highest of which, M. Maladetta, is 

II, 190ft. above the level of the sea ; and among which 
there are numerous glaciers. In the N.E., there are 
some plains of considerable extent. The Garonne rises 
a little beyond the Spanish border; but most of the upper 
part of its course is in this dep., which hence derives its 
name. The other chief rivers are the Tom, Aridge, and 
Salat, all of which have a N. course, and are tributary to 
the Garonne. Climate generally temperate; but none of 
the Pyrenean deps. suffers so much flrom halUstorms. 
These, according to Hugo, have, within a period of 20 
years, destroyed 3,000,000 quintals of standing corn. 
This is an essentially agricultural dep., and is reckoned 
one of the most productive of grain. The arable land 
amounts to about 3.52,000 hectares ; and the produce of 
com is, in general, nearly double what is required for home 
ronsumptlon. In 1838, the crops of all sorts were esti¬ 
mated at 2,119,358 hectolitres, or which wheat made about 
a half; the rest consisting principally of maiie, millet, 
and oats. Vineyards occupy 48,908 hectares, and about 
470,000 hectol. of wine are mode annually; the best 
kinds are those of Fronton, Villandric, Montesquieu, Ac. 
Garden cultivation is well attended to. Near Toulouse, 
Mr. Inglis says, ** com-flelds, vineyards, gardens, and 
country-houses, occupy every inch of land; and the 
appearance of the country people bespeaks a healthy and 
happy condition." Orange trees are grown for the sake 
of their flowers; the culture of the mulberry tree is very 
little pursued. The mountains and valleys afford good 
pasturage; but there are few aitiflcial meadows; and the 
number or cattle is smaller than Jn the contiguous deps. 
Near Toulouse, a fine breed of horses was formerly 
raised for the dragoon service, but it has been suffered to 
degenerate. Poultry are plentiflil: the pd/dv de Jim.' 
hutCt made of ducks^ livers, eidoy a high mputation. In 
1836, of 182,236 properties subject to the eoniributioH 
feneihret 69,493 were assessed at less than 6 fr., and 22,291 
at from 6 to 10 fr. The number of considerable estates 
is, however, above the average of the deps. Mines nu¬ 
merous, especially those of iron; bnt there are others of 
copper, antimony, bismuth, sine, lead, &c.: and some 
importent marble quarries. The value of the mineral 
products, in 1886, was officially estimated at 1,699345 fr. 
Mineral springs are abundant: many of them are vi¬ 
sited by l&valMs: among which may be spedfled those 
of Bagnflres de Luchon. Manufactures various, but not. 
extensive or flourishing; the chief are of tools and 
other metallic articles, coarse woollens, cotton and linen 
fabrics, leather, sail-cloth, hats, watches, mathematical 
Instruments, Ac. The trade is greatly augmented by the 
Canal do Midi, which commences in this dep. Toulouse 
is also the entrei^ for supplylag the N. of Spain with 
the products of central and N. Europe. The dep. is 
divided into 4 arronds.; it sends 6 mems. to the cn. of 
dep. Nupiber of electors (1838-89), 8.185; chief towns, 
Totdoui^ the cuiltal, Muret, St. Gaudens, and Vllle- 
franche: Total public revenue (1831), 13,178,204 francs, 
(tfago, art. Haute Garmnej Encyc. de$ Gens dm 
Uomte.) 
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GASCONY, the name of one of the old provs. of 
France,'.which comprised previously to the revolution the 
countnr'now Included in the deps. of the Hautee Pyrt^ 
ndrs, Ger$t and Landee, and portions of the country now 
included in the d«>s. of Bauee Pyrdniet, Haute Go- 
rennet and Lot et Qarotme. 

GATEHOUSE, a bor. of legality, river-port, and 
market-town of Scotland, stewartry of Kirkcudbright, 
on the Fleet, a little above where it fells Into Fleet Bay, 
and on the high road from Dumfries to Portpatrick, 
28 m. S.W. Dumfries, and 64 m. W. by N. Kircud¬ 
bright. Pop. 2,000. It is beautifully situated, in a roman¬ 
tic valley opening on the S. to the sea, and bounded on 
both sloes finely wooded, picturesque bills. The 
town, which is principally sltuMed in the par. of Glr- 
thon, on the E. side of the Fleet, that is here crossed 
by a bridge, consists principally of three parallel streets, 
and is remarkably neat, clean, and well built. The 
par. church, erected in 1817, adjoins the town on the 
N.; and it has also a secession meeting-house, and a 
placp of worship for Independents. There are 4 schools 
in the parish, one of which Is parochial, and the expense 
of one for youM girls is wholly defrayed by Lady Anne 
Murray. The Fleet is navigable to Gatehouse by ves¬ 
sels of 180 tons burden; and within these few years it 
has been dettpened, straightened, and its navigation 
greatly facilitated through the exertions, and at the sole 
expense, of Mr. Murray, M.P. acatehouse had formerly 
3 cotton mills: but of these only 2 are now at work: 
they employed. In 1840, 200 hands. It has also a brewery, 
2 tan-works, and a branch of the ComNiank of Scot¬ 
land. It was created a bor. of barony in 1796; and is 
governed by a provost, 2 bailies, and 4 counsellors. A 
bor. court for the recovery of debts not exceeding 61. is 
held once a fortnight. Market-day, Saturday; and a 
rural fair 4 times a year. 

Gatehouse is mainly indebted for its existence and 
prosperito to the public spi^, liberality, and intelli¬ 
gence of the late Mr. Murr^ of Broughton, and his 
son, the present Mr. Murray, M.F. for the stewartry 
of Kirkcudbright, on whose estate it Is pullt. Cal- 
lyhouse, the magnificent seat of the Murray family, 
lies about 1 m. S. from the town. It is wholly of 
granite, finely polished: it was constructed after a de¬ 
sign by Adams, but has been modernised and signally 
improved by its present proprietor. It Is beautifully 
situated; and whether we regard the variety and ex¬ 
tent of the grounds, or the classical appearance and 
magnificence of the house, It is certainly surpassed by 
very few residences in affe part of the UnltM King, 
dom. It has a good collection of pictures; and in its 
unrivalled marble vestibule arc some fine pieces of 
sculpture, including a noble bead of Napoleon, by 
Thorwaldsen. 

GATESHEAD, a pari, bor., ftfrm, and par. of Eng¬ 
land, B. dtv. of Gheqter-ward, co. Durham, on S. bank 
of river Tyne, which divides it fVom Newcastle, of which 
it is substantially a suburb, and with which it is con- 


1831, 15,177. ** It consists of only one good and wide 
street, and which is the high road to the N. The several 
narrow streets and lanes which compose the remainder 
of the town branch off on each side of the principal 
street, and the pop. on the dlflferent sides is not very un¬ 
equal. There is not any appearance of wealth or houses 
belonging to the richer classes; tiie town Is densely 
populated with the fiunllies of the manufacturers and 
pitmen; the master monufecturers or proprietors of the 
coal pits reside in Newcastle or in the neighbourhood of 
the two Fells, where they can eidoy a better atmosphere 
than in the town." {Munie^Hil Mound. Rep,) The best 
street runs in a curve by the church to the river, saving 
the steep descent of the High Street. The par. church 
is a spacious cruciform structure, regularly built, havluw 
a handsome and lofty tower: the interior was whiw 
repaired, ‘at great expense, in 1888. The rectory, wbicn • 
was until lately close to the church. Is situatea in the 
suburbs. In Oatesheod-fell, which was made a separate 


n, openeu in u 
^ronage of both is vested in tbeBlshop of Durham. 
Bt. Edmund's chapel, which stands S. of the town, was 
rebuilt in 1810; the chaplain is appointed by the rector 
of Gateshead. There are several places of worship for 
various denominations of Dissenters, iff whom the wes- 
Imran Methodists are the prevailing body. The number 
of schools in the bor. (according to the Durham Par. 


joeborage _______ ^ 

church-yard, la free, and endowed with a prliicipal sum 
of 4001.' 8t. Edmund's hospital, founded & IfitfwM to 
early times a oonsiderahle monastery; it was re-eita)> 
bUsMby In 1611, and now consists of amasterl 

chaiilatn, and ten brethren, whw divide the ftmds, about 
450/. aunuafiy. The rector for the time being is the 
3 L 2 
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mnftffr, who appoints the brethren. There are also 
aiinshooses for old wemen. ^ I 

** Gateshead Is a place of considerable iinportimce, not 


** tiatesneaa is a place of consideraoio nnporuuivH, iiui. 
only firom Its proximity to, and commercial connwtion 
with, Kewcastm, from which it is soparati*d only by the 
rlrer Tyne, but more particularly from the numerous 
glass manuiactorles and iron-works within the town, rad 
from the coal pits in its immediate neighbourhood. High 
and Low Fell, which are hamlets in the S. part of the 
par., are rural districts.” Here are large quarries for 
grindstones, which are much esteemed, and sent to all 
parts of England. {Munieip. Bound. Report.) The old 
bor. of Gateshead is supposed to have been Incorporated 
in very early times; but there Is no charter extant, ” the 
ancient deeds and papers having been surreptitiously 
removed many years ago.” Without doubt, the Jea¬ 
lousy of the more powerful town of Newcastle, and the 
long-continued disputes resfiectlng the privileges of the 
Tyne navigation, dfeeply injured the interests of this bor. 
It was originally governed by a bailiif appointed by the 
IJishop of Durham, and subsequently by two stewards, 
who managed the borough property, subject to the 
borough-hinders* and frcemen*s control \ but, under the 
Munldpal Reform Act, it Is divided into three wards, and 
is governed by 6 aldermen and 18 counsellors. The 
Reform Act conferred on this bur., for the first time, the 
privilege of sending 1 mem. to the H. of.G.: It includes, 
as already stated, part df Heworth chapclry within the 
limits of the new pari. bor. Registered electors in 
1838-39, 634. bor. rev., including rates, amounted, 
in 1839, tofiOSdm. The local act 54 Geo. III. regulates 
the leasing of property, the lighting, cleansing, and im. 

E rovement of the town. The assessed taxes of Gates- 
cad In 1886 were 1,30«. Rental in 18:15, 19,4001.; and 
the rates produced 3,87(V. Fairs, chiefly for hiring 
servrats, are held on the second Monday In April, and 
the urst Monday in Nov. 

GATTON, a bor. antLpar. of England, co Surrey, 
bund, of Refute, 17 m. S. I.ondun. Area of par., 1,140 
acres: pop. of do., in 1831, 145. The bor. is quite Incon¬ 
siderable, rad was formerly one of the most perfect spe¬ 
cimens in England of a nomination or rotten bor. It 
sent 2 mems. to the H. of C. from 1451 down to the pass. 
Ing of the Reform Act, by which it was disfranchised. 
The right of voting was nominally in the inhab. paying 
scot and tot, but really in the lord of the manor. 

GAUDENS (ST.), a town of France, d6p. Haute 
Garonne, can. arroiid., on a hill near the Garonne, 
48 m. 8.W. Toulouse. Fom (1836) 4,879. It consists 
principally of one spaciou^ well-built and well-kept 
street. It has several churches, one of which is among 
the oldest in France, several convents, tribunals of pri¬ 
mary Jurisdiction andjpommerce, a communal college, 
and a society of agM|||Bure. It has manufactures of 
coarse serge rad tapipiM^r-mllls for sawing, Ac.; and a 
brisk trade in the natoal produce of its neighbourhood, 

^^gSwI^IlGMUR, a fortress of Hindostan, in the N. 
part of the Nlxam’s dom., era. of a dlstr. of the same 
name, on a high rad rocky hill, 11 ni. N.W. Ellichpoor. 
It is very elaborately fortified, and was formerly con¬ 
sidered very strong; ^t it was taken by storm In 1803, 
by the forces uncter General Wellesley (now Duke of 
Wellington) rad Colonel Stevenson, after a siege of only 
2 days. 

QAYA, atown or city of British Hindostan, presid. 
Bengal, prov. rad distr. Bahar, of which last it is the 
modem cap., on the Phalgu, a tributary of the Ganges, 
46 m. S.W. BshsXt and 66 m. S.W. by S. Patna. It Is 
estimated to conl^n nearly 7,000 houses, most of which 
are densely inhabited; but the pop. Is very variable and 
uncertain, Gaya being frequented by great numbers of 
pilgrims and devotees, often amounting to several thou- 
saMS. It consists of two parts, the old town of Gaya, 
and the modern one of Saheogunge. The former, which 
to the rMideoce of numerous Brahmins and others, and 
dnnsMered by the natives as a place of great sanctity, 
standi tm a imy eminence; the latter, miefiy laid out 

S f Uie British, and the seat of trade as well as of the 
uropean residents, is situated in a plain between the 
formex and the river. ” The old town of Gaya is a 
strange looking flace, but Ito butldlngs are much better 
than uose of the quarter named Saheogunge, the greater 
part rtf the houaasD^g of brick and stone, and many of 
them two or three stories high. The architecture is 
veryehifhlar, with comers, turrets, andgallerles, pro- 
JecOpg with every possible irregularity. The,streeis are 
namnWji dirty, croftfuid, uneven, and encumbered with 




peipeteal dooda of dust. The streets In Sahcbgun^ 
^ wide, perfcctiy straight, and kept in good order, 
tVodgh nbt paved, with a double row of trees, leaving in 
o^ea^%e*° carriage road, with a footpath 

In the Immediate vicinity are the ruins of Buddha- 
Oaya, traditionally supposed to have been the place of 
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the residence and apotheosis of Duddh (the Gautanta 
of the Indo-Chinese nations). These ruins consist 
mostly of Irregular and shapeless heaps of brick and 
stone. The number of vaulted caverns cut out of im¬ 
mense masses of solid granite Is incredible, as Is the 
number of images scattered around to the distance of 15 
or 20ip. Among the latter is a gigantic figure of Ruddh, 
in the usuarsitting posture; there are now, however, 
no Buddhists at Gaya, the worship of the Brahminical 
deitioSir-many groups of which are sculptured on the 
rocks —having entirely superseded that of tho rival 
divinity. The present town of Gaya contains no ancient 
monuments whatever, aud appears to have iterlvcd all 
its sanctity from its contiguity to the site of the ancient 
city. {Hamiltonis E.I.Oaxetteer i Buchanans Hamil¬ 
ton's Mod. Trav.t Ac.) 

GEFLE, a sea-port town of Sweden, cap. of a Lan, 
and at the mouth of a river of the same name, on the 
Giilph of Bothnia, 98 m. N. N.W. Stockholm; lat. 
60P39'4.V' N., long. 17° 8'30" E. Pop. (1H36) 8,049. It 
is divided into four quarters by tlie river, which separates 
Itself into three branches, and forms two islands, on 
whirh, as well as on cither bank, the town is built. The 
houses, somewhat more than 1,000, ore well built, sonic 
of stone, others of wood, and the streets, though irregu¬ 
lar, arc wide and well paved. The market-place Is re¬ 
markable in point of size. The chief buildings arc the 
church, the government-house, the town-hall, and the 
hospital. There arc, besides, a gymnasium of seme ce¬ 
lebrity, 2 schools, an orphan asylum, and some unini- 

E ortunt manufactories of linen cloth, leather, and to. 

acco. 'llie excellence of its harbour, defended by a long 
jetty, and having a depth of 18 ft. a little from the shore, 
gives it great advantages for trade. Its exports are ilr- 
timber, pitch, tar, andiron; rad its chief imports, wheat 
and salt. 

GENEVA (CANTON OF), the smallest canton of 
Switzerland, at the S.W. extremity of which, rad of the 
lake which bears its name, It Js situated ; having N. the 
canton Vaud, E. and S. Savoy, and W. France. Area 
913 square miles. Pop. (1838) 58,666, of whom 11,833 
were strangers, 2R,.305 mirics, and 30,361 females. This 
canton, which ranks 22d in tho confederacy, is com¬ 
posed of the territory of the ancient republic of Genera, 
together with some communes formerly belonging to 
Savoy and France, annexed to it in 1815. Its surface is 
flat, or but slightly uneven. It is enclosed between tho 
Jura mountains on the N.W.,and soinq Alpine ranges in 
the opposite direction. The Rhone and Arve >are tho 
principal rivers. The climate is mild, but the land is 
not very productive. The cultivable soil comprises about 
66,650 acres ; of which the lands in crop make about a 
half, grass lands somewliat less than t.5th, rad woods 
about 1-lOth. In average years from 29,000 to 32,000 im¬ 
perial quarters of com may be produced; but, as neither 
this nor any other species ox agricultural produce is 
grown to an extent sufficient fur home consumption, 
considerable quantities arc imported. 

Geneva is essentially a manufacturing canton; but as its 
manufactures rad trade belong to the town, they will be 
more properly noticed In the following article. Tiie go¬ 
vernment is representative. Tho legislative power is 
exercised by a body of 278 members, elected by such citi¬ 
zens above 25 years of age as pay direct taxes to the 
amount of about 15 fr. a year. Four syndics preside over 
this body, rad are mems. of the executive council, or coun¬ 
cil of state; which is composed of 28 mems., elected from 
among the council of representatives, usually for life, 
but subject to a vote of censure, and removable at 
pleasure. The magistrates of the different Judicial 
courts are appointed for a certain number of years by the 
former coundl. The canton is divided into 3 districts, 
in each of which there is a court of audience; besides 
these, there are In the cap. a court of appeal from tho 
foregoing, a tribunal of commerce, and a supiseme court 
of Justice, composed of 9 Judges. All trials we public. 
The French code of laws is generally operative. The 
press is free. As respects religion, 88,562 of the inhab. 
were (in 1888) Protestants; 24,995 Rpm. Catholics; 
and 109 Jews. Education is in a flourishing state. 
The canton furnishes a contingent of 880 men to the 
army of the Swiss confederation, rad a contribution of 
22,000 Swiss fr. a year to Its treasury. The public revenue 
in 1835 amounted to 33,2551., the expendi^ure,to 83,290/.; 
but, according to Dr. Bowring’s r^ort, the receipts in 
that year were below the average of recent years. Except 
Geneva, the cap., this canton contains no town of im¬ 
portance. (For further details, see succeeding article.) 






canton, 


Lrms :lat.460124N.,long .W B. Pop. (1888) 28,008. 
llie Bbone divides Geneva into 3 parts; the dbr on tho 
right bank, the quarter of St. Gervals on the left, and 
the island between them, enclosed by two arms of Uie 
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river. The city, or upper town, ii the largest portion, 
and is In part built on an eminence, rising to nearly 100 
ft. above the level of the lake. Its streets are narrow, 
crooked, and steep; but many of its private edifices are 

K od: It consists almost entirely of the residences of tlie 
rgher aristocracy. The lower town, or quarter of 
St. Gervals, is the chief seat of commercial activi^. 
It has narrow streets, and lofty houses. Some of ue 
latter are furnished with a shed or pent^house, called a 
dame, which projects fhim the roof over the street, sup> 
ported wooden props reaching from the pavement; 
twenty-five years ago these appendages to the houses 
were almost universal. The Island is upwards of a 
fhrlong in length, by about 200 feet broad, and con¬ 
nected with the other quarters by several bridge's. The 
aspect of Geneva from the lake has beqp greatly im¬ 
proved of late years. An entirely new quarter has 
rorung up on the right bank of the Rhone, called the 
Uuartiert dei Bergues^ displaying a handsome front of 
tall houses, among which is the H6tel des Berguetf 
Rned with a broad and fine quay, towards the lake. 
The unsightly houses that formerly lined the margin of 
the lake in the lower town, have been repaired and 
beautified; and a broad belt of land has been gained 
from the water to form a quay. This is connected with 
the Qttat dn Bergues^ on the opposite bank, by a Hand¬ 
some suspension bridge, and another bridge commu¬ 
nicating with a small island, situated at the point 
where the Rhone leaves the lake, is ornamented with 
u bronfze statue of Rousseau. Geneva is surrounded 
on the land-side by ramparts and bastions, constructed 
about the middle of last century: these are of little 
use as fortifications, the city being commanded by 
some adjacent heiglits; but they serve as public pro. 
menades, and 3 iron suspension bridges nave been 
thrown over them to facilitate the intercourse be- 
tween the city and the surrounding country. The gates 
of Geneva are closed firom midnight to day-break; and 
after sunset a toll of S4 centimes (about 2id.) is levied 
on all horses or carriages going out or in, and 10 cen¬ 
times on foot passengers after 10 o’clock p.m. 

Geneva has but few fine public bididings. The princi¬ 
pal is the cathedral or church of St. Peter: it is in a 
conspicuous situation, has three steeples, and is an inte¬ 
resting specimen of the Gotiiic style of the 11th century; 
but a Corinthian portico, in imitation-of that of the 
Pantheon at Rome, has been inconsistently enough added 
to it. This church contains the tombs of Agrlppa d’Au- J 
btgny, the friend of Henri IV., and of the Count de 
Rohan, a leader of the French Protestants in the reign of 
l-touis XIII. There are, besides, 3 Calvinist and 2 Lu. 
thcran cimrehes, a Catholic church, and a synagogue. 
The town.hall and general linspital arc almost the only 
other edifices worth notice. The last is an extensive 
and spacious building; in the chapel belonging to it the 
service of the Knglish church is performed on Sundays. 
The Mm^e Math, so named after its founder, is a neat 
building, containing a collection of paintings by native 
and other artists. Tlie museum of natural history con¬ 
tains the geological collections of Saussure, Brongniart, 
and Decandolle, the collections of M. Keeker, a cabinet 
of antiquities, and a reading-room well supplied with the 
best European iournalk The academy, founded liy 
Calvin, has facuitlci of Jurisprudence, theology, natural 
acience, and literature, and 39 salaried or honorary pro¬ 
fessors. It has attached to it a library of40,000 vob., in- 
eluding many valuable MSS. Geneva has also a college 
for classical education; a school preparatory for the aca¬ 
demy ; a school of manufactures, established 1832; schools 
of watchmaking, drawing, music, &c., and many private 
schools. It has a public observatory; a society for the 
advancement of arts; societies of medicine and natural 
history, and other leanied associations; lunatic and deaf 
and dumb asylums; and various other charitable insti¬ 
tutions. About 247,000 fr. a year are spent by the city in 
aid of the poor. The working classes have unltra in 
several benefit societies for mutual assistance, and a 
savlnn* bank was established in 1816, which had in 1836 
a capital of 6,186,171 fiorins. The ancient palace of the 
bishops of Geneva has been converted into a prison; but 
in 1825 a new prison was established on the panoptlc 
^stem, the first of the kind founded on the Continent. 
The prisoners on arriving are detained in solitary cells 
for a longer or shorter period, and afterwards set to regu¬ 
lar work, during which, as well as at all other times, they 
are obliged to observe a profound silence. Each occupies 
a chamber by himself, and solitary confinement is the 
usual punishment for refractory behaviour. The pri- 
aoners have books distributed to them from the prison- 
library. A part of the produce of their labour is put 
aside for their own use; and when they finally leave the 
prison, a committee furnish them with employment, 
(^eva has aa arsenal and a theatre; It is well lighted, 
antis supplied with water by a hydraulic machine situated 
in the isund. There are various public walks within as 
well as without the walls, which command noble views of 
the Alps, the lake, &c.; iunougst them are the Terrace 
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de ta Treitte, the squares of St. Antoine and Maurice, and 
the fine botanic garden, laid out I 9 in 1816. Geneva is a 
fiivourite place of retort of the English. 

In the inhabs., Mr. Inglii remarks, “the stranger 
will find it dlfilcult to discover any trace of the puritan- 
ism and severity of manners for which that city was 
renowned in earlier times. I never was among a livelier 
or gayer ponuilation. Amusement seemed to be the 
reigning pasiron, and religion little less a matter of form 
than it Is in France on Sunday. After listening to a fa¬ 
vourite preacher, the Genevese flock to«the theatre. 
The shops also are open on a Sunday, and every man 
plies his trade as usual." {SwiUcerUmdt p. 177.) 

The main source of the prosperity of this city consists 
in its manulkctures; the principal of these are watches, 
jewellery, musical boxes, and objects of taste In the fine 
arts. In 1884, there were 274 master, and 1,^2 working, 
watchmakers; and 117 master, and 663 working, Jewellers. 
The number of watches annually made is estimated at 
upwards of 70,000, and of these at least 60,000 are of gold* 
In watchmaking and jewe^ery. It Is estimated that be- 
tween 70,000 and 80,000 oa. of gold, and about 60.000 os. 
of silver, are used annually. The gems (most of which 
arc pearls) used in jewellery and the embelllibment of 
watches may be worth perhaps 20,0001. a yemr.* The 
watchmaking business Is divided into two branches; that 
of haute horlagerie^ comprising chronometers, stop¬ 
watches, and other articles In which the perfection of the 
maclilnery is the highest merj^; and that of kortogerie du 
commerce, in which the beauty of the work is Its chief 
recommendation. The articles of the latter class are by 
far the most numerous. ** The greii( advantage which 
the Swiss possess in competition IHth the watch¬ 
makers in England is the low price at which they can 
produce the flat cylinder watches, which are at present 
much in request. The watches of English manuiheture 
do not come Into competition with those of Swiss pro- 
duction, which arc used for different purposes, and by a 
different class of persons. Notwithstanding all the risks 
and charges, the sale of 9viss watches is large, and it 
has not really injured the English watchmaking trade. 
The English watches are far more solid in construction, 
fitter for service, and especially in countries where no 
good watchmakers are to be found, os the Swiss watches 
require delicate treatment. English watches, thfircforc, 
are sold to the purchaser who can pay a high price; tlio 
Swiss watches supply the classes to whom a costly watch 
is inaccessible." (/fowrhig^e Beport, p. 98.) The works 
or machinery of the watches are made principally at 
Fontalnemelon and Beaucourt in France. TUie un¬ 
finished work is calle(^an£6atfdbc, and is polished and 
perfected by the Genevese artisan. It la difficult to form 
a correct estimate of the wages earnpd by the latter, for, 
in the manufacture of watches, Jewelleiy, and goldsmiths* 
is MHk by the piece, and not by 
... jkennay generally, however, 

earn from 2 f. 8 s. to 71. 12s. alnontii; makers of musical 
boxes, from 41. IBs. to 11/.; the engine-turners about the 
same: some of the workmen who make the movements 
may earn from 2s. 6d. to 4s. 9d. a day; others from 20 to 
60 sous a day: the works which fall to the share of the 
women are of the latter class. In some kinds of work, 
skllftil hands will earn no less than from 20 fr. to 25 fr. a 
day. In occupations unconnected with the manufacture 
of watches or jewellery, working locksmiths may earn 
from 2fr. to 5fr. (French), and cabinet-makers from 
30 to 66 sous a day. The other manufactures of Geneva 
and Ito canton are principally horn and tortoiseshell 
combs, carriages, saddlery, agricultural implements, tools 
of all kinds, cutleiy, fire-arms, enamels, musical instru¬ 
ments, printing tjrpes, and phHosophlcal Instruments of a 
V 017 mperior description. Lithography and engraving 
medals and vignettes are flourishing branches of art. 
Some factories of woollen cloth have dmd rather recently 
established; the produce of various spinning establish¬ 
ments finds consumption In Switzerland; and printing 
would form a very important and very productive branch 
of industry, were it not for the Impralments throirn in 
the way of exportation to neighbouring countries. In 1816, 
as many as 30 tanneries were in existence. At present, 
however.tanning Is carried on to but a small extent, ^ough 
the very superior quality of tlie leather always insures 
it a preference in foreign market^ particularly io Italy. 
At the beginning of the 17th century the Genevese « lvo 
carried on an extensive trade in silk stuflk, lace, Ac.: and 
before the French revolution there were many extensive 
establishments for the manufecture of printed eoktoco 
besides factories of various other kinds. These no longer 
exist, most of them having been crushed hgr the system of 
prohibitions and high dutieaestablish^^-the continental 
powers during the entulng period, ne watches and 
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866 GENEVA. 

)e«en«r]r, hoiravor. of Genwa ttlll bid defiance to cue- 
tom4ioiiNi nfolakloDa, and are very extensi?ely tmug- 
Slad into Frim. A committee of maeter-workmen, 
with .a lyndlc at tluArbead. called the emtmitsim de tvr- 
•elUmwe. are app^ted by the goremmenc to inip^ 
every woriuto, the artlclei made In It, to go^ 
agdiict firaud m the eulMtlrutlon of meti^ not of the 
legal etandard. . By & law of 181^ the iiMimfiMMre ^anj 
gmd w<wk of a Itmer itandard'than *780^ for^dm; 


in Geneva; the annual export of watcnei to Bngiand 
being from 8,000 to 10,000, of the average value oflOt. 
each. The jewelleir cent from Geneva to Epgland may 
be worth about fi0,00(¥. a year; butowpig to our pro* 
hiblHonf, and high dudec upon foreign goodf, a large 
proportion of the trade in Swui watchei and Jewellery li 
contraband: the articles come through France, and the 
English consumer pays, of course* the costs and profits of 
the French smuggler. The imports from England are 
chiefly colonial produce, dyolng drugs, spices, bar and 
wrought iron, and woollen, cotton, silk, and other kliedis 
of manulhetured articles. The value of the British ma* 
nufkctures stdd in the canton mi^, perhaps, be estimated 
at about 900,0001. a year, which no doubt would be greatly 
augmented, did we admit Genevese watches, anoT other 
manuikctures, at a moderate duty. The accounts of 
the imports and exports arw given by wetaht, which, 
of course, renders them good ftpr little or nothing. It is 
said, for example, that in 1834 the Imports into the cant, 
amounted to 800,880 milntals; and the exports,^exclusive 
of watches and i»4(mlery, to 120,000 quintals I If we 
adopted a criterion of this sort, the export trade of New- 
casUe would seem to be three or four times as great as 
that of London 1 Geneva is the seat of the council of 
state; the suprenfe court of Justice for the cant.; a court 
of appeal flr^ the district courts; and a chamber of 
commerce. The last has a very extensive Jurisdiction ; 
every commercial transaction, of whatever description, 
maybe brought before It; am a private Individual, who 
may have bought more of an article than he requires, and 


Geneva is very ancient. Extremum oppidum AWh 
drofWNi csf, proximumaue Helveiiorum Jinibwt, Gc- 
isceo, atte the words of Csesar in speaking of this city. 
(De JBeUo Oallieo, I. | 6.) Many Roman aiitlqultich 
have been discovered In and near it; and In the 
Island traces may still be discovered of a Roman 
structure, supposed to be foundations of one of the 
towers erected by Csssar to prevent the Helvetians cross¬ 
ing the river. In 496 Geneva w taken by the Bur* 
guodians, and became their cap.; it afterwards belonged 
successivdy to th^ Ostrogoths and the Franks, and 
formed a part of the kingdom of Arles, and the second 
kingdom of Burgundy. On the fall of the latter it fell 
under the sole dominion Wf its bishops, between whom 
and the counts of the Gettevols, In Savoy, there existed 
incessant contests for its possession. At the Reformation 
the Mshop was expelled, and the town, with its territory, 
became a rcpublw. Calvin, having sought refoge in 
Geneva fai 1586, wu solicittd to settle there, and was 
soon afterwards raised to the highest rank in the state, 
which he in a great measure governed for 33 years, with 
a severity and strictness that impressed deep and abid. 
Ing traces on Its Jurisprudence and manners. In 1658 
the fomotts Michael 8ervetus, who had been arrested 
at Geneva, at the Instigation of Calvin, was accused of 
Maspheroy in regard to the Trinity, and being tried and 
convicted, was ordered to be committed to the flames, 
which barbarous sentence.was immediately carried into 
execution. The conduct of Calvin in tWs deplorable 
afihir, though in part excused by the spirit and temper of 
the times, was directly hostile to every prindple for 
which be had been contending against the church of 
Borne, and wilt ever remain a dark nlot upon his charac¬ 
ter, and that of the early reformers. In 1789, in conse* 
quence of internal dissensions. Geneva was occupiM tw 
Ute tiyqps of France, Sardinia, and Berne. In 1798 ft 
was ts&mi by the French revolutionary forces, and sub. 
sqquentiy became the dip. Leman.^ It wm. 


Switierland as an indepen- 


OENOA, 

or Leman: 8.W. that of Geneva; and 8., Savoy, fl 
Ills up the lower portlbn of a somewhat extensive valley 
enclosed between the Alps and the Jura. It is creMeiit* 
shaped, the convexity being directed K.N.W.. and the 
homf facing S.S.E, Its greatest len^—a curved line 
pasring through Its centre from Chmeva at Its W. extre- 
ml^, to ViUeneuve at its E.—is about 45 m«: but along 
Its N. shore, the distance from end to end is about 55 m., 
while along Its 8. it is no more than about 40 m. Its 
breadth vanes from 1 toOro. idts area is estimated at about 
940 sq. m. Its greatest de^, near Melllerie, towards 
Its & extreml^, is said to be lj019 (950 Fr.) ft: Its level 
is-about 1W ft* above that of the Mediterranean. In 
Aug., when its waters are the highest, its surfisce is often 
44ll. above its level in March, when it Is lowest. It is 
divided. In common parlance, into the Great and Little 
lake; the latter is more exclusively called the Lake ot 
Geneva, and extends from that city for a distance of 14 
m., but with a breadth never more than U m., to Point 
d’Yroire: beyond which. Lake Leman widens consider¬ 
ably. The Rhone enters it near its E. extremity, bring¬ 
ing with it so much aUuvIal soil, that considerable 
encroachments are continually made on Its upper end. 
Port Vallais, now 11 m. distant was formerly on the 
margin of the lake, che basin of wMcb is said to have 
originally extended upwards as fkr as Bex! The Rhone 
emerges from the Lake of Geneva at its S.W. extre¬ 
mity, where its waters, like those of the lake itself, 
are extremely clear, and of a deep blue colour, circum¬ 
stances which have been .often, adverted to fay Byron. 
(See CktUe Harold^ iii. s. 88.86.) Lake Leman receives 
upwards of forty other rivers; the principal of which 
are, the Venoge, from the N., and the Drause, on the 
side of Savoy. It seldom frreexes, and has never been 
known to be entirely frosen over. It is subject to a 
curious phenomenon called the aeiehes. This consists in a 
sudden rise of its waters, generally for 1 or 2 ft., but some¬ 
times as much as 4 or 6 ft., followed by an equally sudden 
foil; and this ascent and descent goes on alternately, 
sometimes for several hours.* lliis phenomenon is 
most common in summer, and in stormy weather; its 
cause has not been satisfactorily ascertained, but it would 
seem to depend on the unequal pressure of the atmo¬ 
sphere upon different parts or the lake. 

Lake Leman abounds with fine fish. Its banks are 


nreatiy celebrated for their picturesque beauty md sub¬ 
limity. Their scenery is the most Imposing at its E. 
•extremity; but the whole'of the S. shore exhibits great 
boldness and grandeur. The N. shore is of a softer cha¬ 
racter; it is adorned with a succession of low bills 
covered with vineyards and cultivated fields, and inter¬ 
spersed with numerous towns, villages, and habitations. 
Nyon, Rolle, Mqtms, Ouchy (the port oAausanne), 




bank s on the S. or Savoy side, are Melllerie: Ripaille, 
the place of retirement of Pope Fdix V.; Tlicmon and 
the Campatma DtodaU in the Genevese territory (the 
residence of Liord Byron in 1816). The first steam vessel 
in Switserland, the 'William Ten, was laundied on the 
Lake of Geneva in 1828; in 1838, there were four steam 
boats plying on it, two of which usually went didly from 
one extremity to the other and back in eight hours and a 
half. {Pivots Mbeli CannaMfhs Mmrrayb Band-- 
book, de.) 

GENOA (Ital. Oenova, an. Gama)* a celebrated 
marlt. city of N. Italy, once the cap. of an indep. repub., 
and now of a prov. or division of the k. of Sardinia, at 
the head of the Gulph of the same name, 75m. 8.B. 
Turin, and 90m. N.W. Leghorn; lat. 44^ 94' 20" N., 
long. 8* 59* 55" K.* It had, m 183^ a pop. of 97,691,wx- 
elusive of the garrison (8,000) and the merchant seamen, 
and those belonging to the royal navy. In all 17,686, 
making its total pop. 115,(ienoa is built round, but 
prlud^ly on the E. side of its port, which Is semicir¬ 
cular, the cord being about 1 m. in length. Twoglgantlo 
moles (the Molo oeeckio and Molo mmeo), project into 
the sea from dtber angle, and enclose and pnHect the 
harbour. The land on which the city is t^lt rises 
amphltheatrewlse round the water's edm, to thoh^ht 
of500 or 600 ft., so that its aspect from the sea is partlcu- 
larly grand and imposing. The white shooy houses fbrm 


eminent individuals t /mongst others may be wedM 
J.J. Rousseau; Casaiwm, the critic; Lnbrt, the frli^^ 
PeteFthe Great; Nedmr, and his daughter, Bfsd. de 
Stael; the naturalists flaussure, De Luc, Bcmnet, and 
Jurine; Dacandolle and Huber; Dumont, the fUendand 
editor of tkm best works of Bentham; the idiUosoplier 
AbausitiiJL B. Say, ttw p^dcal economist; Simonde 

jragM's dwiturkmd, ftc.; Emi/k. dee Qem dm Momde, 

(LAKE OF), or LAKE LEMAN (Germ. 
G eaj frr s fr , an. Locus Lemoouf), the largest lake of 
Swllimiand, near the S.W. extremity of which it is 
sltttatad. It has N., E., and S.E. the canton of Vaud 




tions. The inner one encloses merely the city itself on 
the N. and E. sides of the port; the outer walis extend 
from ei ther angle of the port back to the summit of the 
huh, on the declivity of whidi the city is built, and are 
8 or loan, in length. The old or B. portion of the city 
eonsists of a Utycinth of excessively narrow, eroekmL 
and dark streets, theirhreadth beiag generally no mom 
than from 6 to 19ft. Thqy run between a successtorfM 
lofty houses, 8,6, and even 7 stories high, each story 
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being from 12 to 16 ft. deep, the comlcef under the roof 
of which lometimei projed lolhraa to meet, and thereby 
exclude all daylight. '* In these street* you meet with 
vast numbers of mules and some asses, carnrlng all sorts 
of articles, bricks, flrewoodj Ac., on their backs; tor 
wheeled carriages are only used In the broad streets, 
which are rare, except In the suburbs. The streets are 
paved with broad fla^ of lava, which are laid in mortar, 
and have the smoothness and durability of good masonir. 
In the middle of this pavement there is a pathwagr lidd 
with brUks set on edge, about 2or 3 ft. broad,and a little 
higher than the lava. This is for the accommodation of 
the mules, the lava bdng considered too smooth to aflbrd 
their feet a sufficient bold." (^Maclaren*t Nota on 
France and Itaiyy p. 46.) The streets, narrow and steep 
as they are, are very clean, cool, and quiet. The newer 
part of the city, which stretches along the N. side of the 
port, is more regularly laid out, and contains some broad 
and very handsome streets. In particular that 'running 
from the Piaxxa deUe fnUane to the Piaxxa deWAcqua^ 
verde^ near the W. gate, and including the ^rade Nova and 
Novinima^ the Piaxxa dd. Favtaio, and the StrtalaBaUri. 
The last of these, s^ M. Slmond, is entirely formed of 
palaces, more magnificent than those of Rome, and neater 
in their Interior. Each is built round a court, and the 
best apartments are on the third floor, for the benefit of 
light and air. The roofs, being flat, are adorned with 
shrubs and trees, as myrtle, pomegranate, orange, lemon, 
oleanders, Ac., 25 ft. high, growing not in boxes only, 
but in the open ground several feet deep, brought hither 
and supported on arches. Fountains play among these 
artificial groves, and keep up their verdure and shade 
during the heat of summer, hi Italy, Genoa has acquired, 
and deserves, the title of la Superha, It exhibits fewer 
remains of ancient splendour than Venice, but more 
actud wealth and comfort. *' Its architecture is grand 
in its style, and admirable in its materials. It* palaces 
are numerous, and many of their princely gates 40 ft. 
hign, with marble columns, courts paved with various 
coloured marbles in mosaic, broad staircases all of marble, 
rooms 30 ft. high with arched ceilings, adorned with 
gilded columns, large mirrors, superb crystal lustres, 
mosaic floors, the roofs panneled, and the pannels filled 
with finely executed frescoes dr paintings in oil, and di¬ 
vided by sculptured figures. Behind are orangeries. 1 
visited four or five of these palaces ; but there are mul¬ 
titudes." iMaclaren's Note$^ p. 46.) The common houses 
are of stone plastered with stucco, the finer of marble. 
Of its palaces, that of Doria, built by and still be¬ 
longing to the illustrious family of that name, is the 
largest and finest: it opens into large gardens which 
extend along the shore; but It is sidd not to be well 
kept, and to basiling into decay. It has a noble colon¬ 
nade bupportl^a terrace facing the gardens, the whole 
in white marble: its Interior is very richly ornamented. 
The emperors Charles V. and Napoleon both made this 
palace their residence during their stay in Genoa. Ano¬ 
ther PeUaxxo Doria 1* now a residence of the king of 
Sardinia. 

There are tw^alaces originally belonging to the Dit- 
raazo fiunily. That on the Strada Balbi is now a royal 
mansion; Its frront is about 260 ft. in length} it has a 
court, rich in architectural embellishments, and a ik- 
mous gallery 100 ft. long, ornamented with frrescoes, and 
containing a curious collection of statues and sculptures 
ancient and modem, numerous portraits of the Durazzl, 
historical paintlngSv and others by Carlo-Dold, Titian, 
Vandyck, A. Duror, Holbein, Ac. In another room is 
the oaef-dPeewore of Paul Veronese, ** Mary Magdalen at 
the feet of our Saviour." The other Durazao palace Is 
scarcely less rich; its gallery contains some fine works 

S ' P. Veronese, L. and A. Caracci, Guercino, Titian, 
omenlchino, several by Guido, Rubens, Ac. The an¬ 
cient palace of the Doges was almost wholly destroyed 
by fire in 1777; but the modern building, on Its site. Is a 
fine structure, and contains the city council-hall, 126 ft. 
by 46, and 66 ft. high. The Serra, Spinola, Balbi. Brig- 
nole, Carega, Marl, Pallavleinl, Ac. palaces are amongst 
the most remarkable of the others. But if the palaces 
of Genoa be superior to those of ^ome, its churches 
are genwally inferior; though some of them would be 
beautifril, if less profri^kly ornamented. Tha^ of the 
Anu Mf i xiata , founded in the 13th centmy. Is the flmst, 
and contains some good paintings. The cathedral or 
diurchof St Lorenzo, built in the 11th century, is of 
Gothic architecture; its exterior has a strange apjm- 
ance from being cased With black and white marble in 
alternate horizontal stripes. The church of Sis Cairo, 
the old cathedral, is very ancient; that of St. Stefano has 
a frmotts altar-ptoM, the Joint work of Raphael and JuUo 
Romano. The church of San FiUppo Serif and the 
chapel of the Carmelite nuns, are both greatly admired 
for &eir chaste style. The church of Santa Maria Carig^ 
nano k also a structure in the best taste, erected by one 
of theprincely dtisens of Genoa; whose son. In the 16th 
century, united two elevated parts of the town by a 
bridge, the Ponie di CarignanOf 100 ft. in height, aid 


which posies, "with three giant strides, over honses six 
stories high, that do not come up to the spring of the 
arches." {Shnondf p.686.) There are said to be, alto¬ 
gether, 82 par. churches, and 69 convents and monasteries 
There are 3 large hospitals richly endowed; the princi¬ 
pal of which, the AUierao di Poverif is a large quadran¬ 
gular edifice immediately N. the inner city wmls. In 
this institution 1,500 or 1.600 individuals, orphans and 
old peo^, are provided for; the children ore brought 
up to duTerent trades, and some otherwise educated; at 
a proper age, they are allowed half the produce of their 
labour, with which they in part provide fof themselves. 
The establishment is generally well conducted; the 
building is handsome, spacious, and clean; it contains 
numerous busts and statues of its beneflsetors, and a 
" Dead Christ," in alto re/frvo,4>y Michael Angelo; pro¬ 
bably the finest piece of sculpture in Genoa. Among the 
other chief public buildings, arc the exchange, the old 
bank of St. Gktorge, and one of the three theatres,—that 
of Otrlo Felieff recently built. The opera In Genoa is 
said to be Indillbrent. The university in the Strada 
Balbi (founded in 1812) is a fine edifice, and lias a large 
llbriry and botanic garden; but it is not otherwise 
remarkable. Around the port is a rampart, afford¬ 
ing an excellent promenade. On the N. side of the 
harbour is the Darsena, a double basin enclosed by 
piers, and destined for a refitting dock; adjoining it is 
the arsenal. 

From the centre of the citj^several quiws and Jetties 
stretch Into the port, bounded on the S.E. by the old 
mole, projecting into the sea W. by S. about 260 fathoms | 
it has a battery near its middle. Thekew mole, on the 
W. or opposite side of the port, adjoins tllh S. extremity 
of the suburb of S. Pietro d* Arena, and projects from 
the shore B.S.B. about 210 fathoms. The mole heads 
bear from each other N.E. by E. and S.W. by W., the 
distance between them, forming the entrance to the 
harbour, being about 360 fathoms. A conspisuous 
lighthouse is erected without the port on its W. side, 
on a high rock at the extrensity of a point of land con¬ 
tiguous to the bottom of the new mole. There is 
no difficulty in entering the harbour; the ground is 
clean, and there is plenty of water, pastlcularly on 
the side next the new mole; care, however, must 
be taken, in coming from the W., to give the Ught- 
house point a good offing. Moderate sized merchant¬ 
men commonly anchor inside the old mole, contiguous 
to the porto-francOf or bonded warehouses. Men-of- 
war, and the largest class of merchantmen, may anchor 
inside the new mole, but they must not come too near 
the shore. Ships sometin^ anchor without the harbour, 
in from 10 to 26 fathoms, the lighthouse bearing N. 
I W., distant 2 or 3 m. The S.W. winds occasion a 
heavy swell, but the bottom is clay, and holds well. 
Public fountains are few in Genoa/ but the cl^ is well 
supplied with water brought by an aqueduct from the 
little river Bisagno immediately E. of the outer walls. 
The atmosphere is pure; and the climate of the city 
and its neighbourhood is healthy, and appears to be par¬ 
ticularly favourable for the rearing of silkworms. 

Genoa is the entrepot of a large extent of country; 
and her commerce, though Inferior to what it once was, 
is very considerable, and has latterly been increasing. 
She is a free port; that is, a port where goods may be 
warehoused, and exported, free of duty, llie exports 
consist partly of the raw products of the adjacent 
country, such as olive oil (an article of great value and 
Importance), rice, firults, cheese, rags, steel, argol, Ac.; 
partly of the products of her manufacturing industry, 
such os silks, dtanasks, mid velvets (for the production 
of which she has long been fkmous); thrown silk, paper, 
soap, works in morbl^ alabaster, coral, Ac.; the printed 
cottons of Switzerland, and the other products of that 
country, and the W. parts of Lombardy, intended for 
the S. of Europe, and the Levant; and partly of various 
foreign products brought by sea, and placed in porio 
franco. The imports prindpally consist of cotton and 
woollen stuff*; cotton wool, mostly from Egypt; cogp 
from the Black Sea, Sicily, and Barbary: sugar, salted 
fish, spices, coffoe,cochlneal. Indigo, hides, iron, and naval 
stores flrom the Baltic; hardware and tin plates frwm 
England; wool, tobacco, lead (principally from Spain), 
wax, Ac. Com, barilla, Gallipoli olljl cotton, valhmea, 
sponge, galls, and other products of*tbe countries ad¬ 
joining the Bldck Sea, Sidly, the Levant, Ac., may ift 
general be bad here, though not in so great abundknee as 
at Leghorn. The various duties and custom-house fees 
formerly charged on the transit of goods through Genoa 
and the Sa r d ini a n territories have recently been a^- 
Ikhed. This will have a very beneficial influence «n the • 
trade of this port, particularly u regards the importa¬ 
tion of raw cotton for Switzerland and Milan, as well 
as of the difRerent descriptions of colonial produce. 

T^ ^k of St. George, in Genoa, was the oldest bank 
of circulation In Europe, having been founded in 1407. 
ft was coiMucted by a company of shareholders; amV 
having gradually advanced Immense sums to the aovem- 
3 L 4 
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, • teift pr^rtlon of the public revenue wai 
nirignM lo n In paynent of the interect. On the Inm- 
•loo oCOeDM by ue Auctrliiai, In 1746. a part of the 
treanre of the tia^ waa carried off. FlniQly. on the 
union of Genoa with France, tlio bank waa sunpresaod; 
t^ government of France becoming reaponilble for m 
atruMial dividend of 3,460.000 Genoeac llvres payable to Ita 
creditora. , ^ j 

Genoa U the residence of ageneral-coirrai^ant, and an 
archbishop, and the seat of the superior Judicial court 
fortheprov.. an admiralty-council, and a tribunal and 
chamber of commerce. It has a royal college: a naval 
acliool, the flrst established in Italy: an excellent deaf 
and dumb establishment; a public library, with fi0,000 
vols. and i.lKN) MSS. {Diet. Gtog.) ; several learned so¬ 
cieties. and various schools; though education is said n<H 
to bo very generally dlAisdd. House rent Is cheap, and pro. 
visions good (beggars are fewer than in many other large 
Italian cities; the tone of society is said to be agreeable; 
and Genoa, with a few drawbacks, Is considered by most 
' travellers a desirable place of residence. Most ladies 
wear the mantilla^ a piece thin white muslin, or gauze, 
which covers the head and shoulders, and comes down 
to tlie waist. This piece of costume is also in common 
use at Leghorn, and Civita Vecchla. 

Genoa Is of great antiquity. After a variety oC vicis¬ 
situdes she became, in the 11th century, the cap. of an 
independent republican state; and was early distin¬ 
guished by the extent of her commerce, and by her set¬ 
tlements and dependonCfes in various mu-ts of the Me¬ 
diterranean and of the Black Sea. Their conflicting 
pretensions and ^terests involved the Genoese in long- 
continued conbssts with the rival republics of Fisa and 
Venice. The struggle with the latter, from 1376 to 
1382, is one of the most memorable in the Italian annals 
of the middle ages. The Genoese having defeated the 
Venetians at Pola, penetrated to the lagoons which sur- 
rouncL Venice, and took Chlozza. Had they immediately 
followed up this success, the probability is that they 
would have taken Venice; but having procrastinated, the 
Venetians recovered from the consternation Into which 
they had l>oen thrown, and the Genoese were ultimately 
compelled to retire. The ascendan^ of Venice dates 
from this epoch. {Koch^ Tableau dei Rbeotutions^ 1. 263.) 

The government of Genoa was long the most turbulent 
that ^ be imagined ; and the city was agitated by con¬ 
tinual contests betwt^en the nobility and the citizens, and 
between different sections of Uie nobility. The mischiefs 
arising from these struggles were such, tliat to esc^ 
from them, the citizens nut unfrequently called in the ala of 
foreigners; and placed themsdves, at different periods, 
under the protection of Franco,fhe Marquis of Montferrat, 
and the dukes of Milan. Indeed, from.1484 down to 1628, 
Genoa was regarded as a dependency of tlie latter. In 
the latter year, howmrer, it recovered its independence; 
and was, at the same time, subjocted to a more aristo- 
cratical government But the republic continued to be 
agitated by internal dissensions down to 1576. At that 
period Airther modifications were mode in the consti¬ 
tution, after which it enjoyed a lengthened period of 
tranquillity.' ^ very full account of the revolutions of 
Genoa is girm in tlie Modern Universal Uietoryt xxviii. 
363—883. ; see also Sismondi, RfpubUquee IkdlenneSt 
passim.) 

The congiiest of Constantinople, and of the countries 
round the Black Sea by the Turks, and the discovery of 
the passage to India t^ the Cape of Good Hope, proved 
destructive of a great part of the trade of Genoa. She 
was. also, successively stripped of all her foreign pos¬ 
sessions. Corsica, the last of her dependencies, revolted 
In 1730. and was c^ed to France In 1768. In 1797 Genoa 
was tuen by the French. After the downfall of Na¬ 
poleon, the congress of Vienna, in 1816, assigned Genoa 
and the adjacent territory to the king of Sardiaia,of whose 
dominitms they now form a part. 

GEORGIA (Pars. Gurffistan, Russ. Grtsda^ an. 
Iberia)^ a country of W. Asia, and formerly the centre 
o^ monarchy or some extent, but now a government 
oOhe Russian empire. It occupies a consideraUe 
portion of the isthrmui, between the Black Sea and 
Caspian: extending from lat. 40<) to 42° 3(F N., and 
long. 48^ 2IF to 46^80* E.: separated on the N. bv the 
central chain oX the Caucasus flrom Circassia B. by 
the AUsan and Kdrak, two tributaries of the KIhr.'from 
Skehin and Gullstan; S. and S.W. the Kapan 
mountalM ftom Armenia; and W. from Imerltla, by a 
transverse Cancaslan range. Thus surrounded on three 
sides by mountain ranges, Georgia is in a great measure 
shut oiR ftnin communication with the neighbour^ 
rounlrtes, there being but one pass eltber*icross tie 
Caucasus Into dreassia, or across tim W. rmife hito 
imeiitia. (See CAurASiw, pp. 567, 568.) The letagth 
of Georgia N.W. to S.R., measured on the best mims, is 
a^V 176 m.; its average breadth ftom IDO to 110 m. 
The area has hem estimated at about 18,000 iq. m.« 
•i^^e pop. at between 300^000 and 4(H>,000. 

The sunhee is mostly mountainous, consisting of 


table-lands and terraces, forming a portion of the S. 
and more gradual slope of the Caucasus. The country, 
however, slopes from the S. and W., as well as the 
N., to the centre and S.E., which are occupied by lliu 
valley of the Kur, an undulatlira plain of considerable 
extent and great fertility. Between the mountain 
ranges there are also numerous fertile valleys covered 
with fine forests, dense underwood, and rich pasturages 
watered by gn abundance of rivulets. All the rivers 
have more or less an E. cbursc. The principal Is the 
Kur, or Mthwari (an. This river rises in the 


range of Ararat, a little 


Kars. It runs at flrst 


N., and afterwards N.E. to about lat. 42^ N., and long* 
44<> E.; from which point its course is generally S. B. 
to its mouth, on the W. shore of the Caspian. It is In 
many places of considerable breadth, and sometimes 
several fathoms deep; but its great rapidity prevents 
its being of much^ if any, service for navigation; and 
only rafts arc used upon it. Its principal affluents are 
the Aragwl from the N., which unites with it at 
Mtskethi, the ancient capital of Georgia, and undoubt¬ 
edly the Affisitnn of Strabo, about 10 m. N.W. Tiflis; 
and the Aras (an. Araxes) from the S., Which joins it 
not far above Its mouth, where its course dellecta south¬ 
ward. Tiflis, the cap. of Georgia, is situated on the Kur. 

The climate of Georgia of course varies greatly, ac¬ 
cording to elevation; it is, however, generally healthy 
and temperate, being much warmer than that of Cir¬ 
cassia, or tlie othpr countries on the N. slope of tiic 
Caucasus. The winter, which commences in Dec.* 
usually ends with Jian. The temperatiMre at Teflls, dur¬ 
ing that season, is said not to descend lower than aliout 
40° Fahr.; and in the summer the air is excessively 
sultry, the average temperature at the end of July, 1830, 
having been, at 3 i>. m., 79°, and at 10 p. m , 74*^ Fnlir. 
(Miss. Researches, p. 124.) The soil Is very fertile; and 
agriculture and the rearing of rattle are the chief em- 
pToyments of the inhab. Wheat, rice, barley, oiils* 
muse, millet, the hulcus sorehum and h. bicolor, lentils, 
madder, hemp,and flax, are the most generally cultivated 
articles ; cotton is found in a wild state, and u also cul¬ 
tivated. 

Georgia is noted for the excellence of its melons 
and pomegranates; and many other kinds of fine fruits 
grow wild. Vineyards ore very widely diffhsed, and the 
production of wine is one of the principal sources of 
employment. It is strong, and full-bodied, with more 
bouquet than Port or Madeira; but from having generally 
little care bestowed on its roanutactiire, it keeps badly ; 
and casks and bottles being for the most part unknown, 
it is kept In buffalcHsklns, smeared Inside with naphtha, 
which not onlyrives It a disagreeable taste, but disposes 
It to acidity, ^^ notwithstanding these ^awhacks, and 
its extensive consumption in the county considerable 
quantities are Imported. Mr. Wllbraliam says, titat 
** the Georgians nave the reputation of iKung tlie- 
greatest drinkers in the world: the dally allowance, 
without which the labourer will not work, is four bottles; 
and the higher classes generally exceed this quantity; cn 
grand occasions the consumption Is Incredible." ( Travels 
in the Caucasus, Georgia, Ike., p. 192.) According to 
Smith and Dwight, " the ordinary ration of an inhab. of 
Tiflis, from the mechanic to the prince, is sakl to he a 
tank, measuring between five and six bottles of Bor¬ 
deaux I The best wine costs but about four cents the 
bottle, while the common Is less than a cent." The multi¬ 
plied oppressions to which the Inhab. have been long 
■ubiected, and the fertility of the soil, have mne far to 
extinguish all industry. The peasant thinks only of 
growing, corn enough for the support of himself and 
family, and a small surplus to exchange nt the nearest 
town for other articles of prime necessity. The plough 
in use is so heavy as to require six or eight buflhlucs for 
its draught, and often double the number are used; tho 
harrow is nothing more than a felled tree; and a great 
quantity of the produce is wasted owing to thevxtrn being 
trodden out by ouflUoes. Domestic animals all kinds 
are reared; the horses and homed cattle equal the best 
Kurcqiean breeds In size and beauty; and the long-tailed 
sheep afford excellent wool. Game, including the stag, 
antelope, wild boar,' hi 


jaras. wild ooats. nheaaant. nar- 
tridge,* &c., is very abundant; bears, foxes, badgers. 
Jackals, lynxes, and It Is said leopards, are conunoa The 
forests consist of oak, beech, elm, ash, linden, hornbeam, 
^einut, walnut, and many other trees common in 
Bhrope; but they are of lime or no use. The mineral 
products of the country, though nearly unexplored, are 
believedftobe various; ironis^entlftilontheflankof the 
Caucasus, and coal, naphtha, Ac., are met with. The 
bouses of the peasantry, even in the most civilised parts, 
are nothing more than slight wooden flrames, with walls 
made of bundles of osiers covered over^ with a mixture 
of and cowdun^, and a roof of rush. ** A room 30 

‘ * . * the 

>n; 


ft. loftg and 20 broad, where the light comes In 

door: a floor upon which they dry madder and _, 

a little hole in the middle of the apartment, where the 
fire is placed, above which is a con»er cauldron attached 
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to ft chftln, ftnd enveloped with a thick imokCf which 
esoapos either by the celling or the door, is ft picture of 
the interior of theie dwellings.'* {MaUe-Brtm.) In the 
houses even of the nobility, the walls are sometimes 
iMiilt onlv of trunks of trees cemented with mortar, 
and the furniture consists of a veiy few articles. The 
roads, except that across the Caucasus to.Tiflls, which 
has been improved by the Russians, are in a wretched 
state. The vehicles In use are of the rudhst kind, and 
all commodities, excf!l)t straw or timber, are transported 
upon horses, mules, asses, or camels. The inhab. never 
ride, except on horseback. Coarse woollen, cotton, and 
silk fabrics, leather, shagreen, and a few other articles, 
are manufactured; the arms made at Tiills have some 
reputation; but most of the other goods ore very in¬ 
ferior, and only enter Into home consunmtiou. 

Georgia composes one of the five Trans.Caucasian 
governments of Russia. Their government is wholly 
military; and how llttlo soever it may square with our 
notions of what a government should be, it is not ill. 
fitted for the circumstances of the country; and there 
cannot be a question that its establishment has been 
most advantageous to tlie population. 

Tlie Geor^an ladies have usually oval faces, fair 
complexions, and black hair; and though not gc* 
ncrally reckoned handsome by Europeans, they have 
long enjoyed the highest reputation for beauty in the 
East: the men arc also well formed, and handsome. 
(See ante^ p. 183.) This superiority in the physical form 
of the Georgians, and other contiguous Caucasian tribes, 
and the low state of civilisation tiiathas always prevailed 
amongst them, explains the apparently unaccountable 
fact, tliat these countries have been, from the remotest 
antiquity down to our times, the scat of an extensive 
slave-trade. Latterly the harems of the rich Mussul¬ 
mans of Ihirkey, Persia, ftc., have liecn wholly or princi¬ 
pally supplied by female slaves brought from Georgia, 
Circassia, and the adjoining provinces; and they also 
furnished male slaves to supply the Mameluke corps of 
Egypt and various other bodies with recruits. In’modem 
times the (Seorgians have been divided, wiili the ex¬ 
ception of a few free commoners, into the two great 
classes of the nobles and their vassals or slaves. Pre¬ 
viously to the Russian conquest, the latter were the ab¬ 
solute property of their lords, who, besides employing 
them in all manner of manual and laborious occupations, 
derived a considerable part of their revenue from tlie sale 
of their sout.and daughters I Indeed, the daughters of 
the nobles not unf^equently shared the same fate, being 
sacrificed to the necessities or ambition of tiieir unna. 
tural parents! Toume/ortf ii. 303.; MiMittuai-y lie-' 
searcbee, p. 151.) 

Tlie Russialis have put an end to this traffic; and they 
have also deprived the nobles of the power capitally to 
punish their vassals, and set limits to their demands 
upon them for labour and other services. There can¬ 
not therefore bo, and there is not, a doubt with any 
individual acquainted with the circumstances, tliat the 
Russian conquest has been of signal advantage to the 
bulk of the Georgian people. We belieVe, however, that 
the Russians are quite as much disliked by the nobles of 
Georda as by those of Circassia; and those travellers 
who live with them, and credit their stories, will be amply 
supplied with tales of Russian barbarity and atrocity. 

With a settled state of aflhirs, 'liflis might again 
become, as in the days of Justinian, a thoroughiare 
for the overland commerce between Asia and Europe. 
The Georgians belong to the Greek church, and since 
becoming subject to Russia, have been subordinate in 
ecclesiastical matters to a Russian archbishop at Tifils, 
who has three suflhigans S. of tlie Caucasus. The clergy 
are generally very ignorant. A high school in tiie cap. i 
has been recently erected into a gymnasium; and in ad¬ 
dition to it, there are a few small schools, in which, how¬ 
ever, vcry.llttle is taught. No serf is, or at least used to 
be, instructed in reading, but all the nobility are more or 
less educated; the females of this class teach each other, 
and are commonly better informed than the males. The 
Georgian languara is peculiar, dlfibring widely from 
the languages spoken by the surrounding nations. 

Georgia was annexed to the Roman empire by Pompey 
the Great, anno 65 b.c. During tho Gth and 7th centuries 
It was long a theatre of contest between the E. empire 
and the Persians. In the 8tli century a prince of the 
Jewish family of the Bagratides established the last 
Georgian monarchy, which continued in his line down to 
the commencement of the present century. Tlie last 
prince, George XI., before his death in 1799, placed 
Georgia under the protection of Russia; and in 1802, it 
was incorporated with the Russian empire. ( Teumefort ; 
Klaproth ; Wiihraham / Lettere from the Caucasus ; 
Smtih midDtefghi ! Missionary Researches.) 

G^RGIA, one of the U. States of N. America, and, 
wlth^e exception of Florida, the roost S. territory in the 
Union; between lat. 30^ 22* and N., and long. 81o and 
85P W W.; having N. Tennessee and a small iiortinn of 
N. Caridina; N.E. and E., S. Carolina and the Atlantic; 


8. Florida ( and W. Alabama. Length, N. to S., 800 m.; 
breadth variable. Area, 68,000 iq. m. Pop. (1888) 661,702,of 
which 898,190were whites, and 268,512 coloured. Along the 
coast lies a range of low, flat, sandy islands. The mainland 
for aboilt 50 m. towards the interior is perfectly level; and, 
for several miles from the shore, consists of a salt marsh of 
recent alluvion: tlie whole of the flat country is intersected 
by swamps, which are estimated to constitute 1-lOth part 
of the whole state. Beyond the swamps which line the 
coast occurs an extensive range of pine barrens, similar 
to those of S. Carolina I'he Okeflnoke swamp, 50 m. long 
by 30 broad, lies at some distance inland, upon the borders 
of, and partly within, Florida. This swamp Is regularly 
inundated during the rainy season. At the extremity of 
the low country there is a barren sandy tract of rather 
greater elevation, which extends N. as fkr as the river 
falls, and is generally regarded as dividing the upper from 
the lower country. Farther N. the surface becomes gra¬ 
dually more hilly and broken, and the N. extremity of 
the state comprises some of the most S. ridges of the 
Appalachian mountain chain* which hew rise to about 
1,609 il. above the level of the Atlantic. There are only 
three harbours on the coast capable of receiving vessels 
exceeding 100 tons burden, viz. those formed the 
mouths of the rivers Savanna, Atalamaha, and St. Mary's. 
The first of these is navigable by large ships as far as the 
city of Savannah, 17 m. from its mouth. Three of the 
principal rivers form the boundaries between Georgia 
and the adj(>ining states. TheaSavannah rises in the & 
declivity of the Appalachian mountains, and running 
along the N.E. border of the state, sraarates it from & 
Carolina. The Chattahoochee has it! source near that 
of the Savannah, runs chiefiy S., and fonns for a consi¬ 
derable distance the boundary between Georgia and Ala¬ 
bama. At the S.W. angle of tho state it unites with the 
Flint, and, on its entrance into Florida, is called the Ap- 
I palachicola. On the S. the St. Mary’s, with a tortuous 
course of 110 m., forms the boundary of the stato for 
I about 80 m. The Atahunah^ formed by the junction of 
several streams which travdne the centre of the state, 
falls into the Atlantic, after a course of abiiut 280 m. 

Soil, for the most part, very productive. In the low 
country and the islands, it consists of a light grey sand, 
gradually becoming darker and more gravelly towards 
the interior; farther N. it is a black loam mixed with 
red earth, called the mulatto soil; this Is succeeded in 
the more remote districts by a rich black mould of great 
fertility. As the elevation of the N. part of the state is 
estimated at from 1,2(X) to 1,500 ft. above the level of tho 
islands on the coast, a difference of more than 7 degrees 
is estimated to exist betsdmn the mean temp, of the two 
extreme points. The N. parts are very healthy, the 
winters mild; frost and snow frequently occur, but are 
not severe or of long continuance. In the low country 
the usual tropical diseases are prevalent. Hurricanes 
and thunder storms frequently occur in tho autumn, at 
which season the cultivators with their faiiiilies gcncr^ly 
remove either to the islands, or the most N. districts of 
the state. In tho low region the thermometer usually 
ranges during the summer from 76^ to 90O (Fahr.); but 
it has been known to stand as high as 102° (Fahr.). 

Principal agricultural products, cotton, wheat, and 
other European grains, maize, tobacco, the sugar-cane, 
indigo, and rice. The coast Islands were formerly 
covered with extensive pine barrens; but they now yield 
large quantities of sea-island cotton, which is not only 
far superior to that grown on the mainland, but 4s, in 
fact, superior to, and fetches a higher price than, any 
other description of cotton to be found in the market. 
'{See Carolina, S.) 'Wheat and other corn are grown 
chiefly in the central parts along the bottoms of the 
^rivers, and on the slopes of the hills nearly to their 
summits. The proportion of productive land is much 
greater in the hilly country than in the plains. The 
tops of the hills arc mostly crowned witli forests, com¬ 
posed chiefly of the pine, palmetto, oak, ash, cypress, 
hickory, blatk walnut, mulberry, and cedar trees. Bears 
and deer Inhabit the forests; alligators infest the swamps 
and mouths of the rivers; honey bees are very numerous 
in the S. 

Gold has been found in considerable quantities in the 
N. part of the state; iron and copper exist in diflbrent 
parts; Ond there are several valuable mineral springs: 
good millstone is met with in the central districts.* The 
total value of the gold transmitted to the U. S. mint at 
Philadelphia, from the mines of Gcorgte, amounted, 
down to 1888 inclusive, to 1,799,900 d^ars; tnit tlie 
supply seems Ifco be declining, and only 86,000 dollars 
were furnished during the last-mentioned'year, being 
less than had been sent in any of the preceding years. 

Cotton is the great staple; and it, and tobacco. Indigo, 
canes, timber, deer skins, and maize, form tiie ehlef 
exports; the sugar-cane has hitherto been cultivated 
mostly for home consumption only. From the distance 
between the N. part of Georgia and its ports, and the 
difficulty of communication by water, the corn and 
other produce of the interior have a very limited outlet. 
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_Tbe fapporto eonilit chtofljr of nunufiMtured 
R In^ pNdiioe, wlnot from Oio 8. of Europei butter, 
oh6ee& flab, Ac. from theN. atatea; and sUrea. mpe- 
cUMrom Virginia. The value of the exjmrfa di^g 
the gem ending 80th of Sept.. 1838, waa BA0.8a9 toU.. 
end thid of the importa In the *aine yw only 776,068 
doll. In 1887 theatate contained » ^ka, and 8 
branch banka, with an eatimated Mpltd of ^ut 
11.790.678 dolla. The atate la divided into 76 countiea: 
Mllledge^le, near the centre, la the cap.; Savann^, 
Auguata, Waahington^ and St. Ifaiy’a, are the other 
chief towna. 

The Unlverai^ of Georgia, called Fraaklbi*a College, 
at Athena, waa founded in 1788-89. It waa intended to 
embrace the whole ayatem of public education in the 
atate. Including the eatabliahment of an academy in 
each county; but tbla project haa never been accom- 
pUahed. It waa re-organlaed in 1808, and poaaeaaea two 
edlflcea, e pbiloaopblcal and chemical apparatua, • a 
cablpet of mlnerala, a good librare, and a botanic w- 
den. Number* of atudenia in lfi09, 187. There fa a 
medical college at Auguata. The atate baa a aohool 
fond, and there are numeroua and flouriahlng academiea 
in Savannah, Auguata, and the other chief towna. 
Several manual-luwur tchoola have been aucceaafully 
eatabltahed in dllforent parta. A railroad 800 m. in 
length, between Savannah and Macon, la in courae of 
conatruction. A canal 16 m. in length, from Savannah 
to the Ogeechee river, wba completed in 1829; another, 
12 m. in length, between Brunawick and the Atalamaha, 
ia in active proseaa. The leglalature conaiata of a 
■enate of 93 n^emDera, and a houae of repreaentativea of 
807 membera, choaen by aU the citiaena and inhab. of 
the atate of foil age who have reaided in it for the year 
preceding the election, and paid taxea. The governor 
ia elected by the people, and nolda office for 2 yeara; the 
aenatora and repreaentativea are choaen annually. For 
the aaminiatratlon of Juatice the atate ia divided into 
10 dreuita, each of whldi^aa a auperior court, and a 
Judge elected by the legialuure, with an annual aalary of 
2,100 doll. There ia an Inferior court in each county, pre¬ 
aided over by five iuaticea, choaen by the perale every 
four yeara; *the juatlcea have no aalary. There are 
courta of oyer and terminer at Savannah and at 
Augusta. The militia of the atate compiiaea 12 divi- 
atona, having, in 1838, a total number of 47,006 men. 
In 1839,88 p^offical publicationa were regularly iaaued 
in the aUde. 

Georgia waa the laat aettled of the preaent U. S. 
foundedT by the BrlUah. It waa flrat colooiaed by them 
In 1783. In which year the d(^ of Savannah waa com¬ 
menced by General Oglethorpe. It auflbred much during 
the early period of ita aettlement from the incuraiona of 
the aavagm. and It waa not until 1836 that the Cher- 
rokeea, the mat remnant of the Indian pop., had entirely 
dlaappeared. In 1776, it united in the atruggle for inde¬ 
pendence, but continued in the occupation of the Britiah 
until 1788. It haa rapidly gained in importance and 
wealth upon the earlier eataUiahed atatea of the Union. 
The atate aenda 9 mema. to the houae of repreaent- 
ativea, and 8 to the aenate in cougreaa. iDatbir$ Fiew» 
ge.j MiidkeWi UnUed Stoics i Enege. Americana s Am> 
rican Aksumaek^ 1884-40.) 

GERA, a town of central Germany, principality of 
Rouaa (younger branch), cap. of the lordahip of the 
aame name, on the Blater, n m. N.B. Schleiti, and 84 j 
ro. S.W. by 8. Lelpalc Pop. 9,100. It la well built, ia I 
•urronnded with walla, and haa aeveral luburba. It 
poaaeaaea 6 puUle aouarea, a fine town-hall, 8 churchea, 
8 hoapitala, an orphan aaylum, a houae of correction,' 
a ridhly-endowed gymnaafum, with a library and ca¬ 
binet of natural omecu, a teachera* aeminary, aomfl 
good dtixena* aehoola, evening and Sunday achoob, &c. 
It bu been long noted for Jta commercial activity; and 
haa manufketurea of woollen and cotton fabrlca, hata, 
leather, tobacco, soap, oU-doth, poroeldn, and other 
earthenware, eoadieai and other vehlclea; and many 
cotton-printing and dyeing eatabliahmenta, brewerlea, 
and bridt Ulna. In Iti immediate neighbourhood there 
are aome greatly frequented batha. In 1780 Gera waa 
almost wholly deatreyad by lire; but it haa since been j 
laid out and rebuilt In a much better maoneEihan pre- i 
vlously. iBmnfiuHUH C am maMe k,) 

GBRACS (an. 2neri)± an Inland town of 8. Italy, 
kingd. ef Names, prov. Calabria Ultr% cap. distr. and 
cant V on a hill imhtn 4 m. of the Ionian Ben* 46| m. 
8.8.W. GatansaMi, and 88 m. N.N.B. Caiip Spartlvento. 
PM. 4,000.7 Though reb^t dnee (heimrSqnake of 
1788, Ita streets are .narrow, mean, and flltl^. It has 
the remains of a castle, a cathedral, 9 par. drardies, 
anhoaplld,aadafottndUng asylum: its public edUloes 
ware greaEy tojiiM bf the earthquiffie dliided to. 
The ruins of tta eastle, demolished at ap anterior 
jperled, show It to have been a fortress of great |8ae and 
atotogth. It Is said to have been built by the Saiuma; 
ajM to have been cimMiottS enough to contain a jnr- 
rison of 18,000 men. Tbe cathedral was former^ a 
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handsoma Gothic edifice, bat it Is now so dilapidated 
that only a portion of its crypt remains available for 
publio worship. Its ruins contain many fine marlle 
columns, which originally belonged to the andent city. 


Cape Zephyyium. This was one of the oldest, largest, 
and moat prosperona of the Greek dtiea in S. Italy or 
Magaa Ornela, It was mainly indebted for ita proa- 
peiKy and fome to Its great legislator Zaleucua, one of 
the moat illustrious of the G redan political philoso¬ 
phers. Some ruina still remain to attest its former 
grandenr, among which ore those of an aqueduct, of a 
edebrated GreM temple of Proserpine (sacked by 
Pyrrhus), and of a temple of Castor and Pollux. 

Xoerl never recovered from the injuries Inflicted on her 
fay Pyrrhus. In the second Punic war she aided with the 
Cartnageniana; and having been conquered by the Ro¬ 
mans she continued progressively to decline. The 
present town la supposed to have been founded in the 
6th or 9th century. (Stdnbarfie, 1.840, 4to. ed.; Cra~ 
mer*s Ancient lUm, ii. 404.) 

GERMAIN-EN-LAYE (ST.), a town of France, 
dfip. Sdne-et-Olse, cap. cant.; on a hill a4ioinlng the 
Seine, 6 m. N. Versailles, and 9 m. W. by N. raria. 
Fop. (1886) 10,684. Though laid out without any fixed 
rule, it la well built, and Its streets are wide, and well 
pavM. It has several large hotels, a public library with 
8,800 vola., a theatre, a new corn^market; with manu- 
foctures of horse-hair goods, leather, Ac.; and on active 
retail trade. It is, however, chiefly noted for its royal 
residence, originally built by Charles V. in 1870; re¬ 
construct^ by Francis I.; and embellished by many 
succeeding sovereigns, eapeclBlly Louis XIV., who 
added to It 6 extensive pavilions, and construct^ the 
fine terrace which extends from it with a breadth of 
nearly 96 feet for a distance of I} m. between the forest 
of St Germain and the Seine. That sovereign ex- 

R ended in all upon St. Germains the sum of 6,4.’).'),661 
vrea; but it is said that he afterwards became dis¬ 
gusted with, and abandoned, the palace, because he could 




as Louis XIV., were bom in this palace; it was the 
residence of Madame de la Valll8rc; and James II. of 
England, with moat of his family, passed their exile, 
and died in it. It la now used as barracks, and a mili¬ 
tary prison. Henri IV. constructed a palace, called the 
Chateau Nettf, about 4 m. distant from the above: of this 
there now exist only the ruins. A castle, built here in 
the 11th century by King Robert, waa destroyed by the 
English in 1346. 

The Forest of St. Germain, one of the finest of ita 
kind in France, extends N. of the town, enclosed W., 
N., and E. by the Seine. It is 9 m. in length by 3 m. in 
breadth; covers an extent of 8,865 English acres; and ia 
traversed by roads, the aggregate length of which Is said 
to be as much as 1,180 m. (//«^, art. Setne-et-Oise i 
Guide du Fouaeeur.) 

GERMAIN'S (ST.), a bor., market-town, and par. of 
England, co. Cornwall, hund. East, on the Tidi, near 
Lynher creek, 19 m. E.S.E, Bodmin, and 196 W. by S. 
London, Area of par., 10,060 acres (being the largest 
par. In Cornwall).' Pop., in 1831, 2,686. The town is' 
tiullt on a slope, and consists chiefly of one street. The 
par. church, formerly conventual, and now containing an 
episcopal choir and prebendal stalls, ia a fine old specimen 
of Saxon architecture, constating of 8 idales and a nave: 
the W. front haa 8 towers, between which is an ancient 
arched doorway, the entrance to the church. The living 
4a in the gift of the dean and canons of Windsor. A 
free grammar-school and a parochial library have been 
founoM and endowed by the Eliot family, whose seat. 
Port Eliot, near the church, oecuples the site of the ancient 
priory, and la surrounded by delightful grounds watered 
hf the Tidi. The inhab. chiefly gain their livelihood by 
fishing and agriculture. Previoualy to the Reform Act, 
1^ which it waa disfranchised, this bor. sent 8 mema. to 
toe H. of C.; the right of election waa vested In the pro- 
prietors of purgage tenements; bat of these there were 
very few, so that the mema. were, in foct* nominated by 
Lord St. Germains. Markets on Friday; fairs. May 28th, 
and August lat. for cattle. * 

OE1!!&AYiY{Oa^.Jieutsdaandm'Teutsek^ Fr. 
AEemagne ; It. GfeniMMiAi, SUnonta), The word Ger¬ 
many is as uncertain in its derlvatfoiiLas it is often vague 
and indefinite in itI applleatlon. The Germans call 
themsalvea DenCacAe, or Teutaehet and their countr 
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The Latin denomtnatkm of the countij, whldi we here 
adopted, li auppoied to be derived from the Roman 
manner of pronouncing the word IFrAmunm, which slg- 
lilflet ioldier,-~-the character In which the Germane were 
moedy known to the Romane. 

The «tent of country comprised under the term Ger¬ 
many has varied in every century since It first became 
known to the Romans; but our limits preglude our at¬ 
tempting to lay before the reader any account of these 
variations, or m the growth of that complicated and pe¬ 
culiar system of poficy under which the country was 
placed, at a compuatively early period. - 

At present Germany comprlsm all the countries of 
centrm Europe, and is bounded N. by Denmark and the 
Baltic jE. by Prussian Poland, Galicia, and Hungary, S. 
by the Tyrol and Swltserland; andW. by France, Bel^um, 
Holland, and the German Ocean. Its surface is much 
diversified; but its mountain tracts lie chiefly in the 
S.B. and B., while W. and N. the land spreads in spa^ 
clous sandy plains, intersected by the rivers which run in 
the same direction from the higher lands towards the 
sea. The mountalni, which may be considered as a N. 
branch of the great Alpine system of Europe, bear no 
comparuon wlUi the Alps in point of height, for the 
loftiest summits are only 6,000 ft. high; but thw occupy 
a great space, and diverge In so many various directions 
through the country, that it is difficult to trace them 
without the aid of a miw. The Fichtet^ebirge, how¬ 
ever, In the N. part of Bavaria, may be considered 
as the centre and nucleus of the mountains In central 
Germany; and firom it branch. In four directions, the 
ranges composing the watershed that divides the rivers 
of me Black Sea from those of the Baltic and German 
Ocean. 1. The Er%~gebirge, diverging N.E. forms the 
boundary between Saxony and Bohemia, and has its 
scarped side S. towards the Eger. Its E. continuations, 
called the Sudeten^AiraXt loin the Carpathian ridge, 
near the sources of the Oder and Vistula. 2. The Bo¬ 
hemian Forest range separates Bohemia from Bavaria. 
It runs S.B. about 160 m., and then turning N.E., Joins 
the Sudeten-gebinm, near the sources of the March, in 
long. 16<^ ay B. Theie ranges, by their re-unldn, enclose 
an elevatedplain, constituting the kingdom of Bohemia, 
and drained ^ the Elbe and its branches, the Eger and 
Moldau. 3. The Sooblan Alps are a low range, branch¬ 
ing off 8.W. fkom the central point, and forming the 
watershed between the affiuents of the Rhine and those 
of the Danube. S. they Join the Black Forest range, 
the connection of which with the Aips is effected by a 
low chain skirting the Lake of Constance, and Joining 
the main ridge at Mount Senrimer. 4. The Thuringlan 
range nms N.W. from the Fichtel-geblrge, and after a 
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eourse of 80 m., divides into two chains, one rtinning N. 
into Hanover, and forming the liars chain which divides 
the waters *.of the Weser firom those of the Elbe; the 
other mnnlng W. under various names nearly as for os 
the Rhine, and separotlngits waters firom those of the 
Weser and its affluents. The hills W. of the Rhine are 
continuations of the Vosges system. (See Foancx.) 

The rivers of Germany are many and Important. The 
largest of these is the Danube (1,800 m. leogX which 
rises in the Black Forest, and Is navigable ftem Pesth to 
its mouth in the Black Sea. The thief tributaries of the 
Upper JDanube ore the Altmuhl, the Noab, and the 
March, on its N. bank, rising on the S. slopes of the 
German mountains; and the Iller, the Lach, the Isar, 
and the Inn, on its S. bank, all risiim in the Tyrolese 
Alps. The Rhine, which rises on Mont St. Gothard, 
flows through the Lake of Constance, and thence W. to 
Bisle: navigable from this place, it turns N., In which 
general direction it runs os ikr os Bingen, whence it 
pursues a course N.N.B. into the Gennan Ocean. Its 
chief affluents, with the excepdon of the Moselle and the 
Maas', are on the E. bank: of these the Neckar, and the 
Main rise in the Suablan Alps, the Lahn, the Ruhr, 
and the Lippe in the hills of W. Germany. The Weser 
is formed by the junction, at Munden, of the Werra and 
Fulda, which rise in the Mkoi^gdtirge: its course is N. 
by W. till the Junction of the Allar, at which point it 
turns N.E., and falls into the Derman Ocean about 40 
m. below Bremen. The Elbe Hies on the N. side of the 
plateau of Jiohemia, which, after receiving the Moldau 
and the Eger, it leaves at Schandau, and enters the great 
N.W. plam of Germany, which it traversal to the Ger¬ 
man Ocean; Its largest affluents iVom the S. are the 
Mulda and Saale firom the Erz-gebirge, and its chief N. 
tributary is the Havel. The Oder rises on the N. side of 
Carpathian range, near its W. termination, and after a 
general M.N.W. course, and receiving many affluents, 
falls through the Great Haffe into the Baltic Sea. Be¬ 
sides those rivers, which of thssnselves constitute a most 
extensive water-system, there are numerous lakes con¬ 
nected with the rivers: such are the lakes of S. Bavaria 
and Austria, and the many sheets of water bring on the 
low plain of N. Germany, between the Oder and the 
Elbe. » 

The climate'of Germany is far less variable than the 
nature of its mountain-system, and the range of latitudes 
in which it lies, would lead us to suppose. If the small 
strip of Illyria, which borders on the Adriatic Sea, near 
Trieste, be excepted, scarcely any diminution of warmth 
is observable between theaputhem and northern parts, 
os may best be seen flrom^e following table, which is 
given by Berghaus 


1 Nsmei of Places. 

Latitude. 

Blevatlcn 

abonrtheBea. 

Meea Temiientan, acomdlna to Rennmwrli scale. | 

Year. 

Winter. 

Sumnur. 

Coldest 

Month. 

Hottest 

Month. 

Stralmad ... 


540 ly 

70<mi. 

8 

8*90 

- 1*10 

, 

|-l7*lo 

-3*90 

H 

[. 17.70 



5C 30 

«S 

H-9 

—0*5 

• 

-17*9 

-9-9 ■ 


-18-7 



50 57 

l.'iH 

7-9 

-1*3 


-15>5 

-3*9 

• 

-i 6 *a 



49 57 

17& 

7-8 

-1*7 

* 

'16*0 

—9*8 

m 

-17*9 

Ratlihon ... 

• 

49 1 

197 

8*8 

-O-D 

• 

:i7*8 

-.9*6 

m 

>18>3 

* 

• 

4S 10 

971 

8*8 

- 1*0 

• 

•18*9 

- 1*6 

m 

-18-6 

Innsbruck ... 

• 

47 16 

998 

9*0 

— 0*8 

* 

Pl7-8 

-9*7 

•1 

k9‘7 

Mesa . 

- 

500 y nr 1 175 

t 8*5 

— 1 * 

+17*9 

-9*7 

+16-V 1 


These results, taken along a line drawn through the 
middle of Germany, show the temperature of ttie far 
greater part of the countries of which it is composed ; 
but there are wanner tracts, especiaily on the western 
fall, towards the Rhine and the sea. The same author 
has given another interesting survey along a line drawn 


through this portion of Germany, in which a similar 
equality Is observable in the extremes of temperature 
between the N. and the S.; there being only two degrees 
diilbrence between the mean temperature of Vienna and 
thi^ of Hamburg. 


Nemos of Placaa. 

Latitude. 

Elerstion 
above the Sea. 

Mean Tempeeatuie (R4aamnr). j 

Year. 

Wlntar. 

Summer. 

Coldest 

Month. 

Wamwst 

Month. 

NorilMMti dishUi. 

Hamhuta • • • 

Brunswick . - - - 

KoUWoftteaMiM. 
FrankftarUNi.tDe.Maln • 

manuneiHi - . • • 

Vleana .... 

530 SY 

59 16 

50 7 

48 46 

49 99 

49 47 

48 19 

0 

48 

47 

197 

60 

100 

75 

9 esov <oaB 
» Auid» ««g 

+1*4 

+0*5 ' 

4-17-90 

+18*6 

+18*3 

+18*7 

4*19*5 

+19*1 

+S0-4 

-Ido 

-o-s 

+M ' 

+18*10 

+18*8 ' 
+19*5 
4^*9 
+90*5 

+91*5 


95 

80 

63 

9-4 

10*1 

10*1 

1 

+18*9 

4.1809 

^^8*9 

-.1*1 

L^_ 

+18*1 

+19*7 


The vegetation of Germany resembles, in its general 
character, that of the N. of France. In the S. river 
valleys the vine flourishes, and walnuts, chestnuts, 
plums, ftn, grow abundantly; but ibe severity of the 
winter injures the growth of garden-shrubs and flower¬ 
ing plants. Only hollies and some of the hardier 
species of Junipers thrive, as even the rivers in the 


warmest parts freeze, and the Rhine, near Mannbaim, 
as well as the Danube, near Vienna, are usuaUy covered 
with a coat of ice, notwithstanding their great breadth 
and the rapidity of their currenta. The extreme cold 
of the winter, mtbough it only lasts in all i*s violence, 
in common winters, for a few days, la rendered often 
very destructive, from the continuance of a leu, but still 
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coU, which often huts uninterruptedly for 
J?* Uttttlly WU once or twice 

eouiM of the winter ai lowac—5^ Fahr., but 
•wdom ^ cwitlnuei et that figure during twen^'-four hours 
•uccyrirely. • A few degrees below riie fireesing point is 
Sw^tCe^tu^se^*' wequently lasts for months toga. 

^e fUl of rain Is stated by Berghaus to be, in the four 
Principal regions of Germany, as follows:— 

In the region of the Rhine 29 In. 2"^ Paris mens. 

Woser 26 - 4 - 

Elbe&OderS2 • 2 - — 

Danube 30 - 

The quantity of rain which foils in summer Is more than 
double the fall of the winter, throughout Gmanr 
^e number of rafoy days garages 160, that of thunder, 
storms arerages 19 for all Germany: but the latter are 
Wf ttmquSir dlrlM. Th. S^iUeu n,K 
thunder-storms is . said to take place In Silesia, where 
‘**® toJg in the year. The smaller 

numter fo found in Low^ Austria, where their annual 

thTM^aSdN.W. prevailing winds are 

1 . Si?. **'** Carlovington sovereigns of Germany were 
herejUtary monarchs j but, so early as 887, the states, or 
gr^ vassalsof the crown, deposed their emperor, Charles 
lo GrM, wd elected mother sovereign in his stead. And 

^ <>Mferent states were held 

together was excitingly feeble. Their interests md 
pretensions were often conflicting and contradictory, and 
t^were ft^ueutly at war with each other and with the 
omj^or. There wm, in consequence, a great want of se- 
curi^ t and the wish to rwress the numberless disorders 
i^den^ to such a state of things led, at an early period, to 
the formation of leagues among the smaller states, and 
thelnstitutipn of secret tribunals. The privilege of voting 
in the election of emperor was restricted to a few of the 

conRtied, by the Golden 
Buirissued by Charles IV., fn 1366, to the archbishops 
of Mayenee, Trhves, and Cologne, the duke of Saxony, 
the count palaUne of Uie Rhine, the margrave of Bran¬ 
denburg, md the king of Bohemia. The sovereigns of 
Bavarit Hanover, Hesse, Ac. did not acquire a right to 
vote tIU a much later periody Most of the great offices 
In the empire were heredltftry; and the public afiUrs 
wwe transacted In diets or assemblies of the great feuda- 
tories md of the representatives of the free cities. .But 
M the diet no independent or peculiar force to carry 
Its devious Into eflhct, they were very ftcquently dlsre- 
prd^. At length. In the reign of Maximilian I., an at. 
tempt was made to Introduce a more regular system of 
administration and a better police into the empire. 

1 ^Ws change have been 

dMcrlbed as follows by Mr. K. F. Eichhorn: « A re¬ 
solution was taken in the year l.'KM), In which a yearly 
assemluy of the estates of the empire was not nume- 
touily attended, to transfer the autiiority which they 
exercised to a court to be established in Nuremberg, 
named the Eeiektreeimetu, This court was to con¬ 
sist, under the presidency of the emperor or of his de- 
the diet who might be present, 
5?i fr®P classes of members of the 

diet TJe whole emplw, with the exception of Austria, 
Burgundy, and the territories of the electors, who were 
rweiented by special counsellors, was divided into six 
drdes, for the conyenlence of electing deputies. The 
»S!Sf Bavaria, Upper Rhine, Lower 

Rhine, Westphalia, and Saxony. But this arrangement 
gave eatisfocuon to no par^. For the emperor, this court 
was too independent, and it was too active in its pro- 
flings to please those members of the diet who didnot 
sit in It. It only remalued assembled two years ;*and the 
diet evaded Che establishment of a new court more de- 
pendent on the emperor. The division into circles was, 
howevw*. found v^ convenient as a point of union for 
the members of the diet, whenever it Decame necessary 
to enforce the eneutlon of decrees and sentences, as wen 
M for the purpose of appointing members of the Aulic 
to 1512, two new circles •were, therefore, 
out the territories of the electors (Uie circles 
AflhePaUttoateand Upper Saxony), and arm^ more 
of the lands of Auttiu andBurgundy. Eachof these 
circles Aose, according to ancient custom, at Rt meetings 

a- TWy - “»*«*«* 


1 IT nirw 

dtim of IVussia 


V; ana even alter the assumption of in- 
Se Mm of I^sla. that part of the king- 
whkh prcviously^lbrmed n part of the 
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rangment of Internal poW and to become amenable Jo 
Cham^r (Reieks RammergT^ 

which im^ them to the empire. The influence of the 
JmSir^Md 'll?"*! wpwtttlott between the 

S'.'iw.Vb^ofuS totiTT-u-lcrt.,.« 

fuj^weak of the French revo- 

** WooshiR entlKly to ChehouM of Au- 

1. The dn^^/iiwor Auttria. 

** Jhc duchioB of Stjria, Carlathia, and 

dty of Constance, ^manon of Altorf and Kaveniu 

iSi. 

... *• countlei of Flanden, llainault, and NamOr. 

HI. WwtphmiB, divided between clerical and lay 

^ Mttnater, Padarbon, Llt^p., and Oisna- 

Malmedy,Warden,8t. 

A TI. Gueldres (Pruailan). 

6. The ^nUee of MaA,IUvenBb(Tg,TraklenberK,and Lf iigeir 



^*******^**^^^0^ ^^aoauovaiiivilf] flllU SPdmU 

- „-•*?"» Kerpen, Ldhmemum. Bchlelden, Halterntmid. 

®' Wlnnoherg and Bill. 

^**D(Stal.ndr*“‘ Cologne, Ata-la-Chapelle, and 


Mayenee, the city of Eifiirt, the dhtrlct of 
« _.“*d®f**>etownanddtotrictofFrlt*lar. 

2. electorate and ardihlaho|trir of Trevea. 

8. The archbishop of Coloipie and the duchv of West- 


^ phalU. whlc-bTcniuOTthed^^ 

4- ,^e palatinate of the Lower Uhine. 

6. ;inie- - --- 

6. The 


- Miv Ajvwwa aesaistvo 

e prlncluollUos of Aremberg. 

t; TiiS s!5‘iSaiS’' 

8. The burgraviato of lUinerk. 

9. 1 he county of Lower Isenburg. 

divided amongst a mimlwr of 

*■ rJS’a“*’'*“ S**"*®'** awl 

*• abbey of Wdsscnbuig. 

?• l*rlnclpalify oflleiiershelm. 

4. Theabbiesof mm andOdenhelm. 

^ Shnmeni, Lautem, Vdden*. and 

SWmi. KOnlg^ (elector of Maina and Count Btof! 
ningen, Wltgm^n, Falkenstidn (belo^iig to the em- 

the most powerful 

1. The blaluqM of Comtanee and Augsburg, 
niargraviato of Baden. 

** ^^y*?"®*!*®***^ of UobcDMllem (Hcchfaigan and fiig. 


^ connH or uttlng, t 
(Prl^h chwaraanhatg), 

Z’ ISSS. 4 abbCBiai. 

** *napaS?dtfft^v£?Ai^ 

A«an!R%wSi.%uK^ 

l^u, iHnketopehl, Blbamdb Ravi^ 

o*”-*"*. "0 


ilngen, 
KimvK 
ilklrchg 
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r nuuvy w ysucoiiiiuurK* 

a cuuiitv of^SchwiirzburH (KondenhauRcn, and Rudol- 
Mann&feld (l*nusia and IJetM.*), htulbcrgf and 


VII. Tite oifele of HaTarla, In whli*h the elector of Dararta and tlie 

bld^ of Halabuiw took the leail: ^ 

I. The^hMahoporSal/liuiv. 

it. The bhhoprin of Probing, llatisboa, anil Mllnich. 

TheabbieaoTBerchtiiiggdenraiMl 

4. Bfeder and Ober-Manater. 

A. The duchjr of Bavaria, with the ITpiier Palatinate. 

6. ’Sheprlncip^tyofNeubeiitandSuialwch. , 

7* The landgraviateB of Leucntenberg and btenutein. 

8. The counties of Haag and Ortenburg. e 

9. The lordshiiw of Ghrenfbb. Salxburg, Pymbaum* Hohen- 

waldeck, and Breiteneck. 

10. The ftee Imperial dt 5 of Katbbon (Regensburg). 

VIII. The circle of Franconia included— 

1. TheUshopncs of Baraberg, Warzburg,andEichetadt. 

9. The master of the Teutonic ordei's territories at Mergen* 
theim (Deutschmeister). 

3. The principalities of Balreuth and Ansparh. 

4. The rountiin of Uennel«rg and Kcbwarxenberg. 

A. The princhudi^ ot Hobenlohe. 

C. 'I'he oountioB of ('astcll, IVertheim, Rieneek, and Krbaeh. 

7. The lonbhlns Kimbuig, Seinsheiin, Relchelsbinrg, Wie« 

sentbeld. WelKheim, and Hausen. 

8. The free cItJeH, Nuremberg, Rothenburg<on.the*Tauber, 

Wlndslteiin, Schweinfurt, and Weissenburg. 

IX. The circle of I^wcr Saxony: — 

1. Duchy of Magdeburg (VruBsia). 

9. Duchy of Bremen, prlncliiallties of liUnelairg, Grubenha* 

gen, and Kalaibcrg (elector of Hanover). 

. 3. Dut'hy of Wolfbnhttttel, principality of Blankenburg. 

4. Principality of Hallierstadt (PniBbla). 

A. Dui by of Slecl'ienburK-scliwerlii and Ktrelita. 

C. Duchy of HolRlein, with the county of lianaau, and die 
lordship of Pmneberg (king of Dt!nm.urk). 

7. The bishopric of Hildi'sheim. 

K. 'I'he duchy of Kaxun.laiuenburg (Itrunswlck). 

9. The hbhoprlc of LUbet*k. 

1U. The ^rincl^ilty of Schwerin (duke of Mecklenburg. 

11. Tha principality of Ratzeburg (duke of Mecklenburg* 

12. The free lm|ierial cities, Lttbeck, Hamburg, Bremen, Gos. 

lar, MUhlhauseii, Nordhausen. 

5^. The (ircle of Upper Saxony: — 

1. 'i'he duchy of Pomerania (of which that partbcvond the 

Prenne lialonged to Sweden, the reniaiiiiler toPniHsia). 

2. Tlie mark of Brandenburg (belonging to the king at 

Prussia). 

« 3. 'rhe principality of Anigdt, divided amongst four princes: 

Dessau, Bernlnirg, xerlMt, and KUthen. 

4. The electorate of Saxony (Saxon .-lUieTtine line'. 

A. PrinciiNtlities of Weimar, Klsenacli, Coburg-Gotha, Al- 
tenburg (dukes of Saxony, of the EriiCbUiie line). 

f>. The abbey of ^uedlinburg. 

7 The cuui 

stailt). _ 

Wernigcrode. 

R. 'The lordships of KeiM and SchUnburg and tho county of 
lloheiMteni. 

Tlw Slavonic countries, widch were not included in any circle, 
were— 

The kingdom of Bohemia. v 

The margraviate of iVloravlB. 

'Die duchv of Silchia, so far as it was Austrian, the margmvbtes 
of Upper and Jaiwcr Lusatia, the duchy of Sildsla (nusslaii), 
and the county of Ulats. 

Tlie lands held directly of the emperor, and not included in any circle, 
were — 

The counties of Mumvelgard and Homlierg. 

The lordships, Asch, Wasserburg, FreUdunberg, Rlieda, Jever, 
Dyrk, Nenonau, Wyiwe, Hlchold, Stein, Dniyss, Jjandskron, 
Rnadc, Saflbnlierg, Schaumburg, Oberstein, Scliauen, l^lp- 
hausen, and llOrstgen. 

The alibles and convents, Ellen, Kaiipeniieiv, and Bnncheid. 

The free imperial towns, Alschenhatisen in Suabia, Althausen 
in Franconia, SuUlmch and Soden near Frankfbrt'On.tiie* 
Maine, witii the freeholders on the heath of Letttkirch. 

Such were the territorial divisions of the German empire at the 
iieriod of the outbreak of tlie French revolution, according to Berg* 
liaus, from whom the following statements are likewise taken: — 
Every circle had its diet, in which the clerical and secular princes, 
tilt pFslateVg the counhi 8 ml liAionSy uul this finec itnpcnriiU citlcAj finrincu 
live benches or collfves. 

AfiUrs of general Importance to the empfare at large were treated 
by the impenal diet, which the emperor had the power of summoniim 
wherevCT he pleased; but which, since IfifiS, has been constoiuly 
assembled at Ratlsbon* In 1789, the ^members of the diet wen os 
follow! S 

1. 'i'he college of deetpra: Mayence, Ti4ves, Cologne, the Pole* 
tinate, Brandenburg, Basony, Bavaria (since 1623), and Brunswick- 
Lttnebnrg (since 1692). 

2. The college of the clerical and secular princes, bishops, mar* 
graven county foe.; the numbers of the clerical members being 36, 
and of^the secular lords, 63. 

3. The colleges eftbe free imperial cities, then A4 in number. 

' In 1791, began tho moraorable contest with revolution* 
ary France, which ended in the overturn of the old Ger¬ 
manic constitution, which was tottering with age and 
too far gone in decay to bear regeneration. The treatv 
of Compo Formio, the first that hlstonr records In which 
the Rhine was acknowledged as the frontier of ^anM, 
decreed an indemnification to those princes who lost by 
the cession * and this indemnification could onlv be ob¬ 
tained by the spoliation of some others whose rights were 
eqi^ly mdefeasible, In the heart of the empire Itself. On 
the 2»th of January, 1803, a decision was come to by the 
plenlpotentWles assembled for the arrangement of this 
matter, the import of wbidi was as follows: — 

The Holy ^an Empire, as that of Germany wu 
styled, remained as It was divided into circles, but which, 
witlithe total loss of the circle of Burgundy, and of the 
lands on the left bank of the Rhine, were reduced to nine, 
whose boundaries it was proposed to regulate anew. 
This regulation was, however, prevented by the wars 
whldi so quickly succeeded each other. The right to 


sit and vote in the diet remained, as formerly, attached 
to territories held dfreotlj as fiefs of the empire; end the 
place of the conmation of the diet remained at Eatis- 
Don. The colleges remalded also three in number; the 
first being the College of Electors, who were ten in num¬ 
ber ; one clerical,—the elector archchanoellor; and nine 
secular, — Bohemia, Bavaria, Saxony, Brandenburg, 
Brunswick-Luneburg, .Salsburg, Wirtemberg, Baden, 
and Hesse-Cassel. The electorate of Mayence had merged 
Into that of the archchancellor, and the Palatinate Into 
the electorate of Bavaria; Trdves and Cologne bad dis¬ 
appeared, and four now electorates had been created. 

The second College—of Princes — counted 181 votes. 

The College of Towns was composed of six with votes: 
Hamburg, Liibeck, Bremen, Frankfort-on-the-Maiue, 
Augsburg, and Nuremberg. The other territories, enu¬ 
merated above as not being included within the circles, 
remained as they were, nor did any change tidie place in 
the extent or position of the Slavonic countries. 

Berghaus gives the following comparative statment of 
the extent of tho empire and fif its circles before the year 
1791*, and in 1803, shortly before It was fiaally dissolved. 


Circles and Districts. 


Austrian circle 
tiunmndlan do. • 
Westphalian do. • 
Pnlatinate do. . 
U|iii«r Rhine do. • 
Kuitbian do. - 
Bavarian do. - 
Franconian do. . 
Lower Saxony do. * 
Upper Saxomr do. . 
Imperial fiefs, &c. * 
Stawmic coutUrUs. 
Bohemia . . . 

Moravia, and Austrian 
Silesia 

Prussian Silesia 
Lusatia . « . 

Total . 


Area, in 
Germ. sq. m. 


1791. 


9S0| 

480 

180 


1803. 


2.145 12.4.38 
469 
1,2A0 
4.'>8 
AUO 
729 
1,010 
484 
1,240 
1.9'JH 
70 


82A 

2A0 

160 

729 

826 

484 

1,240 

1,998 

27' 


9A3 

480 

6tn 

IHO 


PopulaUan,t<' 


1791. 


4,500,000 

1,950,000 

2,360,(KX) 

81,140,000 

1.2m,000 

1,830,000 
1,'.70,1X8) 
1,180,000 
2,120,000 
3,750,000 
140,000 

2,866,000 

1,5.37.000 
1,682,000 
422,000 


1803. 


4,9324)00 

1,885,000 

N'.o.rjool 

650,ni,i> 

2,209,0iM) 

14159,000 

1,326,000 

2,25U4NK) 

S,9394H)0 

. 

2,9754)00 

1,5864K)0 

1,875,000 

472,000 


12,512 11.210 V.3,.397.00«)!26.2r.24)00| 


Napoleon, who, since 1799, had directed tho foreign 
policy of the French, not satisfied with this reduction of 
the power of the empire, now conceived the design of 
effecting Its fln.3l dissolution. I'he treaty of Presburg, in 
ISO.’), which followed the battle of Austcrlitc, gave him 
the means of carrying thii project into efliect, by forming 
a confederation of German princes, called the Confede¬ 
ration of the Rhine, who, uniting into a corporate body, 
in 1807, placed themselves under the protectorate of the 
emperor of the French. The wars which followed, with 
Prussia, in 1807, and with Austria, in 180!), gave Napoleon 
the power of altering the territorial dfstrilmtiou of Ger- 
many at pleasure. He accordingly created for his brother 
Jerome the new kingdom of Westphalia, and for bis 
brother-in-law Joachim Murat, the grand dnchy of 
Berg, and raised those members of the Confederation of 
the Rhine who supported hi j cause to new dignities and 
an openly recognised independence as sovereigns. Under 
tiiese circumstances, the emperor, Francis 11., by a solemn 
act, renounced the stylo and title of Kmperor of Ger¬ 
many, on Aug. 6. 1809. In the following year, Napoleon 
Incorporated the coasts of the German Ocean with tho 
French empire, and divided them into departments; 
thus separating from Germany a district peopled by 
more than 1,100,000 inhab. It might have been ex- 

K cted that the ancient distinction, to which allusion has 
fore been made, between high and low German eoun- 
tries, would, on this occasion, have been made the basis of 
new politick divisions; but the circumstance seems to 
have been altogether overlooked, and can, gt most, only 
explain the indifference with which the people of the 
north of Germany flowed themielvea to be transferred 
firom one hand to another • 

The extent of the confederate states, united under the 
protectorate of Napoleon in 1811, is given by Berghaus 
as follows f — [See top of following page.!) 

The termination of the war with Russia, or, as It is 
cidled In Germany, **the war of Bberatloii,'' restored 
Germany to Its geographical and political position in 
Europe, but not as an empire acknowledi^ng one su¬ 
preme head. A confederation of 35 Independent sove¬ 
reigns and 4 free cities has replaced the elective mon¬ 
archy, that fell under Its own decrepitude. In the choioe 
of the smaller princes, who were to become rulers, as 
well as of those who wore obliged to descend to the rank 
of subjects, more attention was paid to family and politi¬ 
cal connection than to the old territorial divisions under 
the empire. The clerical fiefs, and the greater part of 
tho free Imperial cities, wereincorporatMintothe states 
of the more powerful princes, upon the dissolution of the 
empire, and wore not re-establishad. Only four cities 
remained in the cRjoyment of their political rights. 
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The territories of which the Gerpan Confederation is now composed are— 


70^0 

I ao»ilo 

' AK/MN> 

M/XN) 
Ualilfm. 

T%),000 

m 

11*800 

16*560 

98*140 


5*884 18*475380 



Areola 

Oeroi. Ana In 

3r. 

»•) 


VotaelnCom. 
raittm of Con. 
ftdsniloiio 


1 AueOiaa omtdre .... 

8 Kingdom of rniaria ... 
8 — Banrla ... 

I = : 

6 — Wlrtemberg - 

7 Oread duohy of Bedca 

8 GiectoratonHeMo ... 

9 llow« Oarmetedt ... 

10 DuehyorMolatohi . . . 

II UffanndiichiyoCLusoinbttiK 

— Idmburg . 

19 DuchTorBraniwiek • • 

18 Urand duclv of JfMklanbofvh 
Hchwertn . 

14 llueh« oTNoaMu . . . 

15 Urand duobjr of Raso* Weimar • 

16 Uuchy ofnau-Cobaig«Qotha * 

17 — Kan.Molnineen 

18 • — Saxe>AltenburR > 

19 Unnd dii^ of lfoeklonlmi|[> 

_ Stnlitt - 

to — Oidanburgand 

0 Knlphftiiini 

tl Dndir of Anhalt Deemu . . 

99 _ Bemboiig 

tS ^ — K 6 tlien a 

94 PrindgaUtyof Sebwambuiv 

95 - luiShSSid?? 

96 a. ifobeneollani Ho* 

ddngen • * 

97 — Lichtenatoln 

98 — llolMniollem. 8 if* 

» - i«S 5 r 

*0 - (Atac 

branch) a 


with Bniaewlek 


Schaunibarga 

Llppo 

UmDetmold 
of lnaM.Hmbin 


S3 — 

34 Landgranl* 


35 PneoUf ofLabeek 

36 — Fnnkfbrt 

37 a. Bremen ' 

38 .. HamhniG 


i.Hmbinrf 




It remains amattor fbrftitiiM discMKon whether anj Joint rotes 
.to tho madiatlaad nobles of the empire, which shall 




7. TheeominltteedoeldeshramBloirltyofnteslnhowfiarastthieet 
la adapted ftr tho ocnaiderotlon of the^ftA aasemhlj. 

The peeposltkna to bo snlOaetad to the diediakB of dM ftill diet most 
bonropandandbioagfedloBBatarltrlnthooominltioa. llMdoelaion 
In both asse mb l i es Ism a nudodtar of mas* but in the ^enom* tho 
malortty moat ameu^m two thlids of die ntas. 

Whm themes an 0 ^ 01 ^ dlddad In the commlttaa* the prssldciit 
has tho oeatlnir nlee. 

Bntwhan ttoadopdenor altentknof ftandamantal laws Is oon. 
cernad. or the rights of Indlrldnal members, or fai niigloas matteos, 
no rtofllntloneBn he adopted to the eommUtoe alone* nor can the fW 
essomblr decide by a same maloiltr of mas* 

. ___ _ 

Be Mip0BUB|t IMIMUT ttl WUCll Cnf VOM V Hit HMniDilf in CM* 

laetaA wa dl s wi s Hen shall takeplaeodKrIag the eri^laation of the 
Buidkiiseetlnni ner ahril env a e cHent al order which may arise doifiiir 
Mb period be prriadicdal to the rii^ef the members, or be oen. 
aldarod as estaluiHdna a pmodant. 

When theatGen to a D e o eftteleegne la concinded* the diet win take 
«p the qnaallon efaeaeadence ftr dednldn amneamasit* end wl)l 


king of the Nether 




m the mas an e^^y diykled to the co mmi t t ee, the president 
looestlnir nlee. 

twharo Bwadepdenor altenthm of ftandamantal laws is oon. 




le lepr—tert, altlier by a separate or to aj^ 


paoeadaneai* an 0 ^ eoeasloa dian that ef ming In the diet. 

9. The ptaee of aaesmbly ftr the diet Is FmtSbrtmi the.Maiaei 
JO. The flietsnl^whl^ shall take up the attenden ef the diet 


rmiMlnthedlet. 
Ptaaanbrt.on the.Maiaei 





























































































GERMANY. 


.« 0 B Iti ppwtM BHMt be the drsvliig lip of the ftiiidaiiiMdal lain of 
the conlbfeMaii* and Ita aK|BalMtlea in TMpeet tottoi^tloiiswltti 


The fint treaties in ftirttaerance of this ohiect were 
negotiated by Prussia with the {iriadpallties of Schwara- 


S^JF! ^ * * *^ **^-*^^ eaecemptehended within the can. ^ Prussia ( that the duties on Imoortition. export- 

Whe^arlusbeendedared l»y the conMantlon« no member of 

the egefcderetlMr cn anter Into nante ncfiatlntioii| with the ene- be 'Identical } that these should be dwrged idong the 
nn; norcenaepiaratetrtteaaortiwHaaofpeaBebecoIcludwdby h»^» frontier of the dominions of tiie oontnetlng parties, and 

3S#JtWjmasBS=w!u; r,sS««SKS^Btja!sS 

any wSh'b oonld baiir^dlcialtetlieaecuiity ortheeoDfiKlentian,or quentlj entered Into nave been founded OB this Hsir and 
59ri!f . ..... .. equitable principle; the only exceptlona to the perfect 


^ iMgn. or tariff dliuico b^g conll^ lit, to w- 


tides constituting state mono] 


as salt and cards, in 


declan war a^^t one aaothar, nor to fraumie their mutual dimr> 
encea by force of arma, but engage to aubmlt them to the diet. 

The diet la in auoh caaea oom|anent to attempt a recondHallan, by 
the appointment of a aeleet committee, and ataonid thla not prore 
auacaamtl, to procure a daeialon from a well-oifanlaed court ofar* 
bltratlon, whoae aentenoe la Imidloltly binding upon the dlaputlng I 
partlea. 

13. In aU the autea of the confederation, a eonadtotloa baaed on under patents, conferring on the patentees certain prlvl- 
mpreaentatlon by owefea ahall be Introduced (ZondiMedfaeta Far- leges in the dominions of the states granting the pafentl. 

^ith these exceptions, which are not veiv Important 

The labours of the committee for the organisation of and are dally decreasing, the most perfect freMom of 
the confederation having terminated and received the commerce exists among the allied states, 
approbation of the diet, a frirther and more detailed de- Since 1818, when the foundations of the alliance were 
claratlon of the objects of the league, as well as of the laid, it has pi'ogresBlvely extended, till it now comprises 
mode of conducting the ailUrs of uie confederation, was more than four fifths of the Germanic states, exclusive of 
published on the 1.5th May, 1820. This document, Austria. Ducal Hessejoined the alliance in 1828, and elec- 
together with the origipal ac^ as given above, and the toral Hesse in 1831; the kingdoms of Bavaria, Saxony, and 
resolutions of the diet, principally relating to aflUrs of Wirtemberg joined It afterwards, as have Baden, Nassau, 
internal police, published In 1832, may be regarded as the and almost all the smaller states by which it had not been 
fundamental laws of the confederation. previously Joined, with the exception A Hanover, Meck- 

s Since the publication of these decrees, some modifl- lenburg.Sdiwerin, Mecklenburg-Strelits,Oldenburg, and 


r with the origipal ac^ as given above, and the toral Hesse in 1831: the kingdoms of Bavaria, Sax 
ons of the diet, principally relating to aflUrs of Wirtemberg joined It afterwards, as have Baden, 
L police, published In 1832, may be regarded as the and almost all the smaller states by which It had i 


•revlously 


s Since the publication of these decrees, some modifl- lenburg.Sd 
cations have taken place in the territorial divisions of tUh Brunswick. 


olned, with the exception A J 
Kwerin, Mecklenburg-Strelits, 


iavarla, Saxony, and 
ave Baden, Nassau, 
ilch It had not been 
A Hanover, Meck- 
lits, Oldenburg, and 


confederated states. One state—Saxe-Gotba has been Throughout the whole extent of this immense country, 
taken from the list, in consequence of the extinction of from Aix-la-Chapelie, on the confines of the Nether- 
the reigning house and the division of its territories lands, eastward to Tilsit, on the confines of Rnsria, and 
amongst the other Saxon houses. A new member has ftum Stettin and Dantzic, southwards, to Swftserland 
been admitted, in the landgrave of Hesse-Homburg, and and Bohemia, there is nothing to interrupt the fr’eedom 
an exchange has taken place of a portion of the grand of commerce. A commodity; whether for consumption 
duchy of Luxcmbui^, ceded to Belgium, for an emuil or transit, that has once passed the frontier of the league, 
portion of the duchy of Limburg, which that power gave may be subsequently conveyed, without let or hinderaaoeu 
up to Holland. In the preceding table, these altera- throughout its whole extent. Instead of ifelng confined 
tfoni are noted, and the number of votes is annexed within the narrow precincts of their own territories, the 
which each TOwer has in assemblies of the frill diet, and products of each separate country of the alliance may 
in the stanoing committee, which annually assembles at now be sent to every one else; each will, in consequence. 


Frankfort. apply itself, in preference, to those departments in which 

German Customs* League. — Until a very recent pe- It has some natural or acquired advantage; and each 
riod, eveiT one of these states Into which Germany is di- will have to depend for its success, not on the mlsera- 
vided had its own custom-houses, and its own tariff and hie resource of customs* regulations, but on its skill and 
revenue laws; which firequentJy differed very widely In- Industry. The competitiui thence arising will be most 
deed from those of its nei^bours. The internal trade of salutary ; and, should the peace of Europe he, preservetL 


deed from those of its nei^bours. The Internal trade of I salutary ; and, should the peace of Europe be.preservetL 
the country was, in consequence, subjected to all those | wo run little risk In saying, that all sorts of Inaustry will 
vexatioiu and ruinous restrictions that are usually laid on { make more progress among the states comprised within 
*-- "-" * ’ * ’ . . I jljg alliance, during the next ten years, than they 


The internal trad 


tlic intercourse between distant and Independent states. 

Each petty state endeavoured either to procure a revenue 
for itself, or to advance Its own industry, by taxing or pro- I An assembl 
hiblting the productions of those by which it was sur- | meet# annual! 
rounded; and customs* officers and lines of custom-houses 


make more progress among the states comprised within 
the tariff alliance, during the next ten years, than thqy 
have done during the previous half century. 

An assembly of mresentatlves frrom the allied statet 
meet# annually, to hear complaints, a4iust difficulties, 
and make such new enactments as may seem to be re- 


were spread all over the country 1 Instead of being red- quired. The Prussian tariff has been adopted, wl|ji 
procal and dependent, every thing was separate, independ- certain modifications, and Is now the only one In force, 
ent, and hostile: thecommodities admitted into Hesse were The duties are reedved into a common treasury, and are 
prohiUted In Baden, and those prohibited In Wirtemberg apportioned according to the population of each of the 
were admitted Into Bavaria. It is admitted on all hands allied states. In addition to Its other advantages, the 
that nothing has contributed so much to the growth of new system has reduced the cost of collecting tlm duties 
Industry and wealth in Great Britain, as the perfect Dree- to a mere trifle, compared with Its former amount; and 


dom of internal industry we have so long cloyed, and has enabled hundreds of custom-houses, and thousands 
that intimate correspondence among the various parts of of customs' officers, to be empibyed iff the different de- 
the empire, which has rendered each the best market Ihr partments of industiy. 

the products of the other. How dlflhrent would have The existing dlscrcnanqy in the weights and measures 

used In different parn of Germany occasions consider- 


the products of the other. How dlflhrent would have 

been our present condition had each county been on In- ) usea m dinerent parts of Germany occasions conslder- 
dependent state, jealous of those around It, and anxious | able Inconvenience: and we are glad to observe that the 
to exalt itself at their expense I But, unUl within these | equalisation of weights and measures, and their reduction 

to a common standard, in all^e allied states. Is declared 


few years, this was the exact condition of Germany; and, to a common standard, in all^e allied states. Is declared 
oonsldmring the extraordinary obstacles such a state of to be one of the ol^ects of the league, 
things opposes to the progress of manufectures, com- It is also exprmsly provided mat the tolls, or other 
merce, and civilisation, the wonder Is, not that thqy are charges In lien thereor, shall. In all cases, whetlier they 
Gompa^vely backward in that country, but that thqy belong to the public, or to private individuals, be limited 
should be so fer advanced as they really are. to the sums required to ken tke roads in a proper etate 


Prussia, this selfish anti 


rWnrf 


system has been well nigh 


to the sums required to ken tke roads 
qf repair j and that the tons existing in 
considered os the highest that are to be 1( 


suiqiressed; and the most perfect frreedom of commerce I not in any case be exceeded. 


ns a proper etate 
n Prussia shall be 
»levied, and shall 


is now established among the great bulk of the Germanic It 
nations. The ffisfuivantages of the old system bad long cono 
been seen and deplored^ well-lnformea men; but so that 


It was at first supposed by mssiy 
country, and the opinion Is not yet end 
that the Prussian league was in some 


ly persoQi 
nttfdy at 


iS In this 


been seen and deplored by well-lmormed men; but so that tue rrussian league was in some degree oirected 
many interests had grown up under its protection, and so against us, and that, at all evento, it thfiolaned to be 
many deep-rooted prqjudlcea were enlisted in its fevour, very Inlurious to our trade with Germiuiy f wo do not, 
that iteo^rtiirow seemed tobehopeless, or, at all events, however, believe that there Is my foimdatlen whatever 
exceedingly distant. The address and resmution of the for either of these opinions. The alliance wit planned, 
Prussim government have, however, triumphed over md brought to its present advanced state, in we view, 
every Obstacle. Being frilly impressed with a strong and with the intention, of putting down the galling and 
sente ofthemmyadvanta^ that would result to Prussia innumerable restraints by whidi the intercourse or the 


vlctlon, and with a determination, coute qui coute, to itls.lnde^quiti^surdtosuppotethatitthouldhavatliia 


carry their point. 


The freedom of intemel commerce wiU do ten 
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tiniM more to promote the Industry and prosperity of the 
allied states than any other measure, or system of men- 
eures, that their governments could have adopted; and, 
as population increases, and the inhabitants become more 
Inoustrlous and wealthy, there will, no d^ht, be im 
augmented demand for foreign products. ITie league is 
now no new thing. It was formed several years since, 
and has been progressively augmented; but, hitherto. It 
has not bad the slightest Induence In diminishing our in> 
tercourse with Germany; our exports to It, iucludlng 
Holland and Oelglum. being greater at present than at 
any former period I Generally speaking, the duties on 
Imports are reasonable; at least, on ul the finer de- 
acriptlons of goods. It never. In fact, can be the policy 
of the alliance to make them oppressive; for, though 
certain states might erroneously suppose that their inter¬ 
ests would be promoted by such moans,' others would 
undoubtedly be of a different opinion, and would resist 
any attempt to carry them beyond a reasonable amount. 
It Is a ndstake to suppose that Prussia has an overwhelm, 
ing Influence in the assembly. She must conciliate the 
other states, and carry them along with her; andi this 
can only bo done by acting on iiberiu principles, and with 
a view to the common interest of the alliance. 

Uesidcs, If any of the existing duties be exorbitant, or 
If any of them, that are at present moderate, should be 
subsequently raised to an exorbitant pitch, does any one 
suppose that the over-taxed articles would not be imme¬ 
diately smuggled into olbparts of the league ? We, who 
occupy an islimd, and have revenue cruisers and coast¬ 
guards on all th&scas and shores most accessible to the 
smuggler, kn^ from experience that it is not possible to 
hinder over-taxed commodities from making their wav. 
In immense quantities, into our markets. But the faci¬ 
lities for smuggling into the territories of the league are 
lticx»mparab1y greater. It has a land frontier of several 
thousand mUes: and though the whole Prussian army 
were^idployed for that purpose, it would be found that 
it was utterly Impotent to orevent the territories of the 
league from being deluged with such over-taxed commo¬ 
dities as were In demand by the inhabitants. 

U must be admitted that we have dune not a little to 
provoke Prulsia, and that we had no reason to be sur. 

t irlsed had she manifested symptoms of irritation. She 
las only three great staple articles of export —corn, 
timber, and wool. Now, of these, we admit only the 
last on any tiling like fair terms; in ordinary years, we 
entirely exclude com, and wo lay a duty of no less than 
AAs. a load on Prussian timber, while wc admit the in¬ 
ferior timber of North America* on payment of a duty of 
10a I Had, therefore, the Pi^ssian tarlflr been levelled 
against us, we should have had but slender grounds for 
onmplaint; but such is not really the case. It may, in¬ 
deed, be fairly inferred that, by agreeing to lower the ' 
oppressive duties on timber and corn, we might provdU 
on Prussia to use her Influence to get the alliance duties 
on cotton stuA, hardware, &c. abated ; but, till we con¬ 
sent to moderate our duties on the articles in question, it 
is not to be supposed that Prussia will pay much at- 
tgntlon to the exceptions we may take to any of the 
duties. 

We are glad to be able to strengtlien our view of the 
influence and ohlocts of the Prussian commqrcial league, 
by laying before the reader the following cttract from a 
work printed liy order of the House of Representatives 
of the Arooricaa States. ** Prussia,'* it is there said, 
** has evidently token the lead In this wise and important 
measure, to whidi the smaller states have gradually ac¬ 
ceded. The whole commercial policy ofidhis enlightened 
power has been distinguished for its liberality, being 
founded on the desire of placing her Intercourse with aU 
nsftloDS on the basis of reciprocity. The commerdal 
league of Germany is intended to carry out this principle, 
audf not to be directed, os has been supposed, a^nst any 
partlettlar nation; as it is well known that Prussia, in her 
treaties with maritime powers, has Invariably adopted the 
system of reciprocity, to whatever extent those with 
whbm she negottatos are willing tooarry it. The esta- 
bllshmeot of this community of commercial interests 
forms a part of the fiindamental compact tqr which the 
new Germanic conlhderation was creatra, after the disso¬ 
lution of the Gonfederatlon of the Rhine; to be subse¬ 
quently gdopted, hfiwever, at the option of such of the 

-- as should choose to accede to it. Its efibets 

I to promote commerce, and every other branch 



y, as It removes all those vexatious and endless 
t whtcAi previously obstructed the freedom of 
Interiteihrse. Navigable rivers and highways are now 
opened to the unfettered use of the German people; the 
eustons and toll-houses, with their oflicers and barriers, 
have bpen withdrawn from the interior, and the whole 
interconununlcatlop resenhlea that of the subjects of any 
one or ttie states vrithln its own territories. To these 
benefits may be added ttie assured prospect of improve¬ 
ment in the finances of the great and smaller sovereign¬ 
ties emnpotlng the league. This advantage will grow 
out Of tlte simplicity or unity of the new system,a saving 


GEUS. 

In the cost of collection, and from the Increased con^ 
sumption which renovated industry and progressive pros¬ 
perity so Invariably cause." (Higeif qy Custom* Lawst 
vol.ifl. p.227.) 

GERONA (an. Gerunda), a fortified dty of Spain,' 
Catalonia, cap. correg. of same name; on the declivity, 
and at the foot of a steep mountain, on the Ter, 60 m. 
N.E. Barcelona. Pop. fi.8B3. (Mittano, 1826.) The 
plan of the city Is nearly triangular. At the commence¬ 
ment of the Peninsular war, during which It sufibrod 
greatly, Gerona was an important fortress; being sur¬ 
rounded with old walls In good repair, and ftirther 
defended by the citadel of a square fort 720 ft. 

in length on each side, with bastions, outworks, &c.. 
placed on an eminence about 60 fkthoms distant, com¬ 
manding the city ;|*besideB which there were 4 forts, with 
redoubts upon the high ground above It. It is still partly 
surrounded by walls; but Moujuis Is its only outwork re¬ 
maining. It Is now, says Inglls, chiefly noted for the num¬ 
ber of Its religious edifices; there are no fewer tlitin 
13 churches, besides the cathedral, and 11 convents. 
The principal buildings are the cathedral and the Ciil- 
leglate church of San Felice. The former, built on tho 
ridge of the mountain, displays a majestic front at the 
top of three grand terraces ornamented with granite 
balustrades. The ascent to it is by a superb flight of 
81 steps, of a breadth the whole extent or the church. 
The front is decorated In bad taste witli three orders 
of architecture—Doric, Corinthian, and Composite, and 
flanked with two hexagon towers. The interior Is largo 
and handsome; it has only a nave in the Gothic style." It 
contains the monuments of Raymond Berenger, count of 
Barcelona, and his consort. The treasury of this church 
afforded a rich spoil to the French, on their gaining pos¬ 
session of Gerona. The collegiate church Is of Gothic 
architecture, consisting of a nave and 2 aisles divided by 
pillars: connected with it there is a very lolly and ancient 
tower. In the Capuchin convent there is an Arabian 
bath of elegant construction. The streets of Gerona are 
narrow' and gldomy, but clean and well ]iaved ; and tho 
hopes are tolerably well built. There are 3 square's, 
one of which is of considerable sise; 2 hospitals, a semi, 
nary, college, with a good public library (formerly be¬ 
longing to the university founded 1621 by Piiilip II., ami 
abolished 1715 by Philip V.), a Bcgulne seminary for pour 
girls, and several other schools. The nlai'o wears, how¬ 
ever, a dull and melancholy look. " The inhabs. imf e no 
theatre, no public amusements, no common rendezvous. 
Every one seems to live alone. One fourth of tho po|i. 
are priests, monks, nuns, and students. They carry on 
very little trade. Tho only manufactories are a Tew 
looms for weaving coarse woollen and cotton stuffs and 
stockings, which have been established in the asylum 
within the lost twenty years." ( MM. Trav. xvill. 57.) 

Gerona Is the seat or a bishopric, which Is richer than 
that of Barcelona; of an ecclesiastical tribunal; a sub¬ 
deleg. of police; and a military governor. It is of great 
antiquity, and formerly gave the title of prince to the sou 
of the king of Aragon. It has sustained numerous 6icge.4, 
and been famous fur the brave defence it has always 
mode; but esjif^Ily for that it sustained under Mariano 
Alvarez, in for upwards of seven montlis, against 
the French. (A/dla»o; Diet. Giog. s Southt'y; Svun- 
hupnc; Jnglis^ ^.) 

C^RS, a dep. of France, reg. S.W., betw'cen hit. 
43^' and 44© 4' N., and long. (P W W, and 1® IP li.: 
having N. the dep. Lot-et-Garonne, E. those of 'J'arn-eU 
Gironne and Haute Garonne, 8. tho latter and the 
l^^tes and Basses Pyrenees, and W. Landes. Length, 
£; to W., 74 m., by About 54 m. in breadth. Area, 
626,899 hect. Pop. (1836)312,882. The last ramiflcatlons 
of the Pyrenees cover most of this dep., the slope ot 
which Is mostly from S. to N. Rivers numerous: all of 
them have more or less a N. direction, and ore affluents 
of the Garonne or Adour. There are many ponds and 
small lakes. Gers, like the neighbouring deps., is subject 
to violent storma; its soil Is, however. In general fertile. 
It has 838,600 hect. of arable land, 60,800 hect. meadows, 
and 87,800 hect. vineyards. Agriculture Is very back¬ 
ward, but it has been much improved of late years. Only 
abojit 3-4th8 of the com required for home consumption 
Is raised In the dep.; It is chiefly wheat, nigize, and oats. 
Garlic, onions, various other vegetables, hemp, flax, Arc., 
are plentiflilly cultivated. IVunisgood. About 900,000 
hectol. of wine are produced in ormiiary years, but it is 
mostly of mediocre quality: about a half is consumed 
at home, and the other half converted Into brandy, which 
ranks next alter that of Cognac. In 1830 there were es¬ 
timated to be about 388,000 sheep, and 141,350 oxen, in 
the dep.; considerable attention has been paid to the 
improvement of the breed of the former, which yield 
annually about 840,000 klloff. wool. Poultry kre pleuti- 
ftil; and, as well as bogs, ftittened, or killed and Olted, 
they form an Important article of trade. Manulhc- 
tures unimportant: there are a few fabric! of glass 
and earthenware, leather, starch, linen, wooUen, and 
cotton cloth, and thread, cream of tartar, frc. The trade 



OHAZIPOOlt. 

If. hQW4i?Wt cbtofly lo the pradocti of tha foil, with 
which 4en, «ttnsll«f the uelghhouring onei end 
Spain. 0M% If dlvtged Into b errondt., end aendf 6 
mem. to the Chamber of t>ep. Number of electori 
(isas-w), 9,10ft. Chtef towne.Wh, the eap.» Condom, 
Lombei. and Mlrande. Total pnlmc rorenue (1681), 
^977,867 fr.; lurplua over expenditure, S,817*807 Sr. 
But, notwithitaoding thla apparent prosperity, the num¬ 
ber of lame properties Is much below the average of the 
deps., and the people are generally Impoverished. ** La 
vie det/emmes*n*e*t pat moku Idborietue que eOle dee 
hommet. Lee Jhanues mariSee out sotn du mmoge, de la 
vokuUet Ae, Leejeunee JUIeet font gu*eUee eoat eitfane, 
garden! ke beettam ct lev troespeaux. iMs ou*ellee gran- 
dieeentt ettee partagemi tone lee travau* de Pagricuttnret 
et loutet tee JPtiguee dee kommee,** ^Hpge, art. Gere, 


GHENT. 
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SHdZIPOOR, or GHAZEBPORE, a diltf. of Bridih 
Hlndostan, presld. Bengal, prov. Allahabad ( between 
lat 9)0 10* and Sfto 9(K and long. 890 40' and 840 atK 
E.; having N.W. and M. the dtstr. Asinghur and Oo- 
ruckpore, N.E. Banin, S.E. Shahabad, ana W. Benares 
andJuanpore. Area, 9JM0 so. m. Ppp. and land revenue 
not spodfled in the ParL Report. The Ganges runs 
through its 8. part: the Goggra bounds it on the N. It 
1& one of the most mrtlle divisions of Hlndostan, and the 
sugar-cane, com. and fruit trees are extensively culti¬ 
vated. It has long been celebrated for the excel¬ 
lence of its rose-water and al/ar. ** The rosea of Gba- 
xeepore are planted, In large fields, oocn^ng many 
hundred acres of the ad)acent country. They bloom 
sparingly, upon a low shrub, which Is kept to a dwarfish 
size by the gardener's knife, and the fuU-hlown flowers 
are carefully gathered every mernlng. The first process 
which the roses undergo Is that of dlstUlatlon. They are 
put into the alembic with neorly double their weight of 
water. The rose-water thus obtained is pourea into 
large shallow veasids, which ore exposed, uncovered, to 
the open air during the night. The jars are skimmed 
occasionally; the essentiaT oil floating on the surfece 
being the attar. It takes 900,000 flowers to produce 
the weight of a rupee in attar. This small quantity, 
when pure and unadulterated with sandal oil, sells upon 
the spot at 100 rupees (lOH); an enormous price, which, 
it is said, does not yield very large profits. A civilian, 
having made the experiment, found that the rent of land 
producing the aliove-named quantity of attar, and the 
jiurebaae of utensils alone, came to ftl.; to this sum the 
lure of labourers remained still to be added, to say no¬ 
thing of the risk of an unproductive season. The oil 
produced by the above-mentioned process is not always 
of the same colour, being sometimos green, sometimes 
bright amber, and frequency of a reddish hue. When 
skimmed, the produce is carefhlly bottled, each vessel 
being hermetically sealed with wax; and the bottles are 
then exposed to the strongest heat of the sun during 
several days. Rose-Water, also, when bottled, is exposed 
to the sun for a fortnight at least." {Heberts*t Scenes, ge, 
of Uindostan, ii. 113—lift.) Rose-water which has been 
skimmed is reckoned Inferior to that which retains its 
essential oil, and Is sold at Ghaxeepore ata lower price; 
though, according to many, there is scarmBy, If any, per- 
ccptible difference in the quality. A seer (a fiill quart) 
of the best may be obtained for 8 annae, or about Is. It 
enters lni») almost every part of the domestic econonuLOf 
the natives of India, being used (hr ablutions, in mcdtKne 
and cookery, as presents, See. The chief towns in this 
district are Ghozipoor, the cap., Axlmpoor, and Doori- 
ghaut. iIlamiUon*» E, I. Oax .; Hoberte*e Hkidoetan^ 
Fan, Hep. on E. I, 4dbire, ge.) 

Ghaxifooi, a large thwn or city of Hlndostan, prov. 
Allahabad, cap. of the above distr., on the N. oank 
of the Ganges, 40 m. E.N.B. Benares, and 100 m. W. 
Patna ; lat. 9ftO Bft* N., long. 9SP 35* E. From the river 
it has a very striking appearance, though, like other In* 
dian cities. Its noblest buildings turn out, on approach, 
to be ruins. " The ni^ve ci» Is better built ana better 
kept than many places of more importance. The hasaart 
are neat, well supplied, and flunous fbr their tailors, 
whose excellent workmanship Is celelxrated in the a4|a- 
oent districts. A very conrideraUe number of the inbah. 
Biw Mussulmans, tl)(ough the neighbouring pop. Is chiefly 
Hindoo: their mosques are nmqerotis and handsome, and 
the former gnmdeitr of Ghazipoor is evinced by a superb 
pklace, bout by the Nawob Cosiim AU JKhan. which 
occupies a eonslderi|hle extent of ground overlooking the 
Ganges. ThU iMme bnllding is now in a atelanchi^ 
state of diupidstlen, neglected by the government, who 
have tumefflt into a euskpn-house, and have converted 
many of its suite# 6f apaitments info warehouses, and 
the resMeacei of police peons belongln|r ]to the guard. 
Thoui^ thus lepdered uiellil, it Is not choiight worthy 
of^reailr; Its nueDdid banquetlng-hall and cool veran- 
d^s,l|plfte wnh architectural beauty, abutting into the 
river, are deserted, and left to the swift devAtions id 
the dtaudie. In a veiT 'kort period the whale of 
magttMkeit fam wiu become a heap of rufau." (l?o- 


berlFs Sdeptei^e* U. 134.) At the other extremity of 
thrtowB seed ine hooseswf the dvU servants of the com¬ 
pany. These are tpadous and wcU-huilt, and surrounded 
by gardei^ The mUltary cantonments adiacent are, 
however, low, ugly bungalows, with sloping roofs of red 
tile, but deriving seme odvntage from being Intermin* 
ifid with trees; ** very dUhrant from the stately but 
naked barracks of Dinapoor.'* On the parade ground, a 
little N.E. the eft^, Is the mansoleain of the Marquis 
Cornwallis, who M et Ohaslpoor. Thto edifice con¬ 
sists of a dome supported upon pillafi read is entirely 
constructed of Is^ blocks m Chunar freestone. It cost 
a lack of rupees, and 13 years were Spent upon Its eree- 
Hoa t but Its style and execution have been (bund nuielf 
fruit with i and It is insignificant When comnafed with 
the native sepulchral edifices of Hlndostan. The gaol of 
Ohaslpoor Is large, strong, airy, and commodious, and 
usually crowded with dellnquenn of all castes and dSiM- 
mlnations; this district being noted for the turbnienoe 
of Its Inhab., and their insubordination to the lavm. The ' 
B. 1. Company have a breeding stud of horses near Hie 
city.* Ghazipoor is garrisoned bylwo or three compa* 
nles of a native regiment: it is fiunous for Its salubrtw^ 
and is well supplied with European and native oroduils. 
Its environs are planted with fine forest trees, the haettfr 
of Innumerable monkeyShnd blrda (Eoberte’e Seeded the 
Ekidoetiuh vol. 11.; Hebert Hamilton's E. I. Oak* i|w.) 

GHENT (Ger. Oen*, ft, Gand), a celebrated & 
of Belgium, cap. E. Flanders, at the confluence of che 
Scheldt and Lys, 80 m. N.W^Brussels, 80 m. W.8.W. 
Antwerp,and93n — 


9 m. S.E. by B. Bruges ftl< 
lirng. 8^^ 49** E. It is the seat of a bunoyric 


ftlofriy^N., 

w Ki. >• Vila boiiv ui b mauvjiWiC, Of B OOUTt 

of appeal, a tribunal of first resort, and a chamber of 
commerce; is a fortress of the second class, and the re¬ 
sidence of a high military commandant for the provs. of 
E. and W. Flanders. The pop., which in the 16th centuir 
Is reported to have amounted to 170,000, had, in laMjiiink 
to 88,290 {Heueekting ); but, notwithstanding thlsdMtne 
In the number of its inhab, it Js not characterised tqr the 
decayed and listless appearance of its neighbour Bruges, 
Under Charles V. this city probably covered more gronna 
than any other in W. Europe, whence the boast of the 
emperor, ** that he could put Paris In his gtffre" (Goilf). 
At present the circ. of Its walls Is between 7 and 8 di*; 
but much of the enclosed space Is occupied telds, 
gardens, and orchards. The shape of the dto is some¬ 
what triangular ; it is entered by 7 gates. The Scheldt 
and Lys, ti^ether with the Lieve andMoere, after faavlrig 
supplied the ditches surrounding the fortificatlotts, enter 
the city, and, in coniunction with some artlBcial canals, 
divide It into 26 islands, dfost of which are bordered by 
magnificent quays. Of the bridges connecting these 
Islands, 70 are of considerable size; and of these, 49 are 
of stone and 98 of wood. In general, the streets are 
wide, though a few of the most frequented are so narrow 
that two carriages cuinot pass each other. There are 
numerous fine public edifices; and many of the privato 
houses are well built and handsome. Their antique 
pearance, knd the fantastic variety of the stalr-Uhe gable 
ends, ornamented with scroHs and carving, arrest the 
stranger's eye at every turn. There are 13 public sqwres .' 
The principal is the March/§ au Vendtcdl, or Fridtff 
Market, so called from its weekly linen market held ah 
that day. In its centre was formerly a eeluiqu, ereo^ 
in 1600, in honour of the emperor Charles V. The 
greatest curiosity in the Friday Market is an enormous 
iron ring, upon which are exposed the pieces of linen, 
which, having been found defective on being brought to* 
market, are confiscated by the authorities, and given to 
the hospitals. The square of St. Peter is one of the 
largest fn Belgium; it serves as a parade ground for the 
garrison. In the Place Sb Pharaude Is<«d old turretiil 
tewoy, a relic of the castle of the counts of Flanders, 
illt in 868, and doubtless one of the oldest existing 
remains in Belgium. This castle was, in 1888-89, the re¬ 
sidence of the family of Edward Ill, whose stm, John 
of Gaunt or Ghent,T)uke of Lancaster, was bom fn it. 
Its existing remains form part of a cotton (kotory. 'Ae 
com market and the Flaee de Eicotlete are the other 
chief squares. 

The finest promenades In Ghent are, one idmif the 
impure, a canal out In 1786, unltlM the Lyi with liie 
Bruges oenal; and the Kautert or Fwe d* Armes. Tho 
bouMvards, anciently the ranmerts zUrrounding tho Gpfp 
and some of the quaysi are also agreeable womenaiii* 
Ghent contains many churches worthy or notlee, not 
only for their architecture, but for the eM-d*am«fea 
the Flemish school which they contain. The rMhtirifr 
or church of 8t« Bavon, near the centre of the oNib ufre 

lusummtt,w^fraMeiMby44iitiM«lminr^^ 
oouatry may tw seen to deer w^er for • dfrtaace IHtle 
3M 
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•iMft of40a. The faHerlor of this chureh !• ^^^aoafc 
VBrifllieA aofotiotQce. It U endreW Hn^ with bl^ 
fMrbke^irl£3ESSepiUwfof^i^^ 

{m • itioiiit oontnut A4)oliiing the caHheM If ttw 

tekoASom ConSlSdiiopladuringtheThe 
ebimh of St. MIehal. containing the coated « Cru- 
efflxloR*' tar Vandyok (now much liduriMl). the ” An¬ 
nunciation ^ hy Lem, Md die flneit orgu in Belgium j 
tha of St Kieholu, the oldest church in Ghent} and 
those of St. Peter, St. Martin, St. James, St. Sauvcur, 
the Dominicans, and the Augusdnei, all contain excel¬ 
lent Dalntings. and are well worth noUce. There are 
In all M churdies, Including an English Protestant 
church and a synagogue. Ghent contains the only large 
nunnery that sunrlred the dissolution of conrentual in- 
stltudOM to the Bmp. Joseph II. This establishmrat, 
cslled the Gwand Bfigninaae. founded In 1234, is of groat 
extent, ibmdnsalmost a little town of itself, with stilts, 
squares, and ^des, surrounded tar a wall and moat It 
is inhabited pyabout 600 num. The Bteuines are not 
bound by any eow; they may return into the world 
whonerer they please; but it is sold to be their boast 
that no sister has been known to quit the order after 
having once entered it. The sisters attend the sick as 
nurses In the hospitals and elsewhere. 

The finest publle building In Ghent is the ^ace of 
the university, founded by william 1., king of Holland, 
in 1816, and aftenued by about 860 students. In front it 
has a fine portico raised upon eight Corinthian co- 
lumm. It has a noble entrance-hall under a vaulted 
roof 01 ft. In height, a grand staircase, an amphi¬ 
theatre capable of accommodating 1,700 persons, in 
which academic prises are distributed; a court of classes, 
or square, surrounded by lecture rooms; and cabinets 
of natural history, compvatlve anatomy, mineralogy, 
and palural philosophy. The library, containing 60,000 
vols. bmides many valuable MSS., the royal college, and 
the botanic gardm, occupy the ancient abbey of Ban- 
deloo and ttrgrounds. Bendes these institutions, Ghent 
bat a museum and royal academy of drawing, the ox- 
pens6i» of which arc defrayed by voluntary contributions; 
societies of rhetoric, the 6ne arts and literature, music, 
botany and horticulture, agriculture and commerce, and 
various clubs for gymnastic and other pursuits. The 



Correggio; several paintings tqr Rubens, including por¬ 
traits of himself and family; and others by Rembrandt, 
Vandyck, Teniers, and other distinguished masters. 

The town-hall is a large and, at first sight, an im- 
nosing building. It has a doubR front; one in the 
Moorish-Gothic, and the other in the classio, style. The 
architecture of the latter is incongruous; its 3 principal 
stories being ornamented successively with Doric, Ionic, 
and Corinthian columns. This front has upwards of 70 
windows, exclusive of those in the roof. In the Interior 
is the throne-room, in which the treaty called the Pacifi¬ 
cation of Ghent was signed In 1576. This large and fine 
apartment IS now used Tor the distribution of imses given 
OT the toup to those>vho attain excellence in the arts, Ac. 
There arev public hospitals. The piincipal, the Bylote 
(enclosure), fbunded 1 fiVl, Is capable of containing 600 sick 
persons, and haa attached to ft asylums for agra indlvt- 
dualsof both sexes. There are some hospitals for aliens 
2 lunatic asylums, % deaf and dumb institutions, and 
nfony other mritlM. The great prison, remarkable for 
its sfse and adinleable arrangement, has served as a mo¬ 
del for sevenu others in Xondon, Prussia, and the 
U. fttatee. It was begun under Marla Theresa In 1774, 
and Aqishad In 1894 1 it atands on the Coupure, ** Its 
form is thal of n portect oetagon. In the mfddie of which 
Is', large court-yard, communieatlng with the dilforent 
parts or the prison. Each dtvisfcm has a yard, and in the 
centre of th^ apnrapiiated to tho women la a basin ibr 
washing linen. Each prisoner sleeps alone in a small 
room, looking Into an extensive and well-lighted gallery. 
These apartaontt are kept very neatly, and are ven¬ 
tilated when tkf prisoners go to work- The annual ez- 
of this fStnUshment ii about WJOOO florins, and 
nber bf nriaoners Is 1A00; 1,160 of whom are oe- 
III numwactote and hoosehold work. One half 
__ peoioee of the prisoners' labour is reserved b 
IQvemment Ibr the mwenses of tho ostablishmedL 
, imdtlie remainder is Milded Into 9 portions, ooe^ 
iNn tn the prisoners for pockm-money, while 
aaDumnlfdes, and is jdyen to ^em on leavtnii 
j.*' {SSe?i Beb. 'KmOerS The mins of 

tmmk 1811 a^ lAOi.Ihe oavaiw bamMfts, Umte 
fS(Mofi(Woik)M(aBa, m a p# dr |ri fif, Mi-inaiket, siaiigh- 
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tardiouse and ihamhlen theatre, and the celebrated piece 
•f cannon,-.the largastm Europe—18 ft. long, I0| In dr- 
cumferenco, its bore H ft. In lUameter, and weighing 
84,000 lbs., are the remaining objects most worthy of 
remark in Ghent The climate of the dty Is healthy and 
temperate; the average heat of winter is 21°, of summer 
about 70° Fahr. 

UmndochurtMt md Commerce ^the commence¬ 
ment of the Rth century, Ghent is said to have contained 
40,000 weavers: but this, like most statements of the sort, 
is most probably much exaggerated. At the commence¬ 
ment of the present century, the manuiketure of cotton 
yam was Introduced; and frimlshed empliqrment, we 
ore told, in a few years, to more than 80,000 workman 1 
In 1804, while united to France, Ghent was ranked by 
Napoleon as the diief manufocturing town in his do¬ 
minions after Lyons and Rouen. In 1810, the Importation 
of spinningdennios and high-pressure sream-engfnes from 
England aflorded an additional stimulus to the cotton 
manufacture. The separation of Holland frrom Belgium 
in 1880 gave a oonsiderable shock to Industry and trade; 
and several cMtalists soon after removed their establish¬ 
ments into Holland. According to Vandermoelen, In 
1834, there were in Ghent from 200 to 800 looms of diifor- 
eut kinds wrought by steam; about 19,000 workmen 
wore em|)loyed in bleaching, cotton printing, and cotton- 
thread factories, within a diameter of 3 leaguds round 
the city; and the capital employed in the cotton ma¬ 
nufactures (ex. the raw material) was estimated at 
about 21,000,000 florins. The manufocture has r^> 
cently, however, been involved in the greatest dtfil- 
culties; and it is doubtfril whether it is ever destined to 
take firm root In the city, or to be able to withstand 
tho competition of foreigners under a system of free 
competition. Previously to the French Revolution, 
lace was the staple manufocture of Ghent, great quan¬ 
tities of it being sent to Holland. England, France, 
Spain, and the colonies. Lace-making has now greatly 
diminished; but it still ranks, together with the manu¬ 
facture of silk, linen, and woollen fabrics, amongst the 
principal branches of industry, after that of cotton, llio 
sugar-refineries employ annually ftnm 10,(100,000 to 
12,006,000 lbs. of the raw material. There are numerous 
giu-distlllcries, soap-manufoctorles, breweries, tanneries, 
and salt-works. Sail-cloth, oil-cloth, gold and silver 
stuffr, masks, gloves, pins, bronie articles, mineral acids, 
white lead, Prussian blue and other colours, buttons, 
cards, paper, tobacco and tobacco-pipes, glue, surgical 
instruments, machinery, cutlery, articles of various kmds. 
In wood, stone, ivory, &c., are made In Ghent, and there 
are some good building docks. The olty is admirably 
situated for commerce. It is connected by one ship- 
canal with Bruges; and by another, which passes by 
Sas Van Ghent, with the Scheldt at Terneuse. The lat¬ 
ter gives the city all the advantages of a sea-iiort; vessel! 
drawing 18 ft. water may unload in the basin under its 
walls. The country In the vicinity produces a great deal 
of corn, flax, tobacco, and madder; and besides its ma¬ 
nufactured produce, Ghent has a large trade in these ar¬ 
ticles, especially the first, and a very extensive transit 
trade. 

The origin of Ghent is involved In uncertainty; but 
it is tolerably well ascertained that It became a place of 
considerable Importance early in our Bern. In 879-80, the 
Danes under Hastings, repulsed from England, piun- 
derad Ghent, and owned an immense booty. Ghent 
belonged successively to the counts of Flanders, and the 
dukes of Burgundy; but the allegiance of its dttsens 
appears to have been little more than nominal, since, 
v^enever the seigneurs attempted to impose an un¬ 
popular tax, the great bell sounded the alarm, the citi¬ 
zens flew to arms, and killed or expelled the officers of 
the sovereign. The city became subsequently the cap. 
of Austrian Flanders; but having, in 16W, unwarily re¬ 
belled against the authority of its sovereign, the emperor 
Charles V., and even oifored to transfhr its allegtance to 
his rival, Francis 1., king of France, it brought on Itself 
a punishment, frrom the efllacts of which it never folly re- 
covered. In 1678, It was taken by Louis XIT.; in 1706, 

‘ 1798, it was agiUn taken by the 
1814, the cap. of the dro. of the 

_ _las given birth to many dlitingutshad 

individuals, at the head of whom must be plafedrae em. 
peror Charles V., bom hw on Che 24tfi of Pebruary, 
iW; among the qthers may be mentionid John of 
Gaunt, son of Edward 111.; the popular leader. Jaoquea 

Vm Ito "b^ Jirf hii MB 

bf Philip; Helnslua the or^; foe scu^r Dklraux, foe. 
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mott beautiflil portions of the Ferslao empire. Clii 

mild and healUiy, except in certain districts in_ 

It is well watered, and abounds wHb forests of oak, 
pine, box.wood, &c.: along the Caspian, there are ex¬ 
tensive morasses. The soil is very rich, and yields 
hemp, hops, many kinds o^frult, com, rice, &c. in great 
quantities. The vine grows with the greatest luxuil. 
ance; but the chief product of the prov. Is silk of excel-' 
lent quality, the culture and manulkcEure of which 
employs most of the pop. The only town of any conse¬ 
quence is Reshd, on the Caspian, which has a consi¬ 
derable trade in silk, &c. with Astrahkan. (Khmeir, 
jPers. Emp. ^c.) 

GH12KI, or GHUZKEE, a fortified town or city of 
Afghanistan, and formerly the cap. of an empire reaching 
from the Tigris to the Ganges, and from the Jaxartes 
to the PprsTan Gulph: though now containing only 
about 1,B00 bouses, exclusive of suburbs without the 
walls, it Is still considered throughout central Asia as 
a fortress of the highest importance. It stands on a 
slight elevation, In a plain nearly 7,000 ft. above the level 
of the sea, at the foot of a narrow range of hills, M m. 
S.W. by S. Caubul, and 166 ni. N.E. Candahar. From 
Its great height its climate is very cold; for a great part 
of the year the Inhab. seldom quit their houses, and the 
snow has been known to lie deep on the ground long 
after the vernal equinox. It is surrounded by stone 
walls, flanked with numerous towers, and enters by 3 
gates, outside which It is encompassed by a/ausse brape^ 
and wet ditch. On the W. side the walls are elevated 
to a height of 280 ft. above the level of the plain; and 
the rock on which they are built might be scarped so as 
to render it thoroughly inaccessible on that side. 

( Figne ) The Ghlsni rtver, a pretty large stream, runs 
along its W. face; and previously to Its capture by the 
British, a new outwork had been constructed command¬ 
ing its bed. Ghlsni has 8 bazaars, of no great breadth, 
with hl^i houses on each side; a covered chaursoo^ and 
several dark and narrow streets. A citadel, enclos¬ 
ing a palace, is the only edifice worth notice. About 
I m. K. of the city stands a minaret, and about 400 
yards farther, anotner of the same kind, erected by 
Sultan Mahmoud,of Ghlsni. Both are of brickwork, 
elegantly ornamented, and covered in many parts with 
C'uflc inscriptions. Adjoining them is the site of Old 
Ghlsni, a city which, in the 10th century, was, accord¬ 
ing to Ferisbta, adorned beyond anjrother in the E. The 
adjacent plain is covered with ruins. About 3 m. from 
the modem town, in tho midst of a village, is the tomb of 
* Mahmoud, a spacious but not a magnificent building, 
covered with a cupola. But of all the antiquities of 
Ghizni, tho mobt useAil is an embankment across a 
stream which was built by Mahmoud, and which, though 
damo^, by the Insane fliry of the Choree kings, still 
supplies water to the fields and gardens round the town. 
(Eiphitutonef Caubul. i. 141,142.) 

The empire of which Ghizni was the cap., was founded 
by Sebuctuhl in 975, and lasted under 13 successive so¬ 
vereigns till 1171, when the city was conquered by Ma¬ 
homed Ghoree, and burned. Recently it has acquired 
some celebrity from having been taken by storm by tho 
British, 28d July, 1839, after a siege of less than 48 hours; 
the town being garrisoned by about 3,500 Afghans, under 
the command of a son of Dost Mahomed Khan. Our lost 
on that occasion amounted to 17 men killed, and 182 
wounded. Of the enemy, about 600 were killed, many 
wounded, and 1,600 taken prisoners, including the go¬ 
vernor and his staff. {Elphitutone, Caubul s Vigne s 
Oulram sCmnpaign in AfjAanhian^ Ifc.) 

G1AKT*8 CAUSEWAY, a basaltic promontory of 
Ireland, K. coast of the go. Antrim, between Bengore 
Head on the E., and the embouchure of the Bush river 
on the W. This extraordinary promontory consists of 
a vast mole or quay, formed of polygonal basaltic co¬ 
lumns, projecting from the base of a steep promontory to 
a great distance into the sea. It is divided Into three 
distinct portions: the first, which is seen at low water, is 
about 1,000 ft. in length, and the others not quite so 
much. The pillars are from 40 to 55 ft. In length, and 
have from 8 to 8 sides; but those having 6 sides are by 
Ikr the most common. The surface formed by the sum¬ 
mits of the pillars Is so smooth, and the Joints so close, 
that the blade of a knife can hardly be introduced into 
them. The piUi^s are divided into segments, admirably 
fitted to eacn other, varying from 6 in. to a foot in 
thickness. At Fair Head and Bengore Bead, in the 
immedliite vltibifty. the columns are higher; but ^ 
angles are not so sharp, and they are altogrther of a 
coarser texture than those of the Otant's Causeway. 
The same sort of basaltic columns, though of a leu per- 
fiset form, extend along the coast for several miles, and, 
heing sometimes detached from the shore, have, at a 
distuce, the most grotesque appearance. Bachlen island 
oonOfins similar cohmuis: and they extend a good way 
inland. 

GUVBHO, a town of K. Italy, k. Sardinia, prw. 
Susa, cap. mand., on the Sangone, 16 m. W. by S. Turin. 
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Fop., in 1888 (Inc. commune), 8,868. It ft encircled 
by an old wall, and has manumctldres of silk and linen, 
with ftgmerles and Iron forges, lofoe transit trade, and a 
market for linens, Ac. whidi is well attended. 

GIBRALTAR^ a town and veiy strong fortress be- 
longhig to Great Britain, in the 8. part of Spain, atUoln- 
ing the narrowest part of the strait Joining the Atlantic 
and Mediterranean to which it gives name ^1 m. S.B. 
Cedis. 98 m. H.byB. Seville, and 819 m. S.S.W. Madrid; 
lat.88&ff80*^N..long.fi^81«18''W.Pqp. about 20,000, ex¬ 
clusive of about 8,000 troops.The fortress stands on theW. 
side of a mountainous promontory orrock (theAfoiwCafoe 
oftheancientsJ.proiJectiDgintothesea S. about 8 m.,being 
from I to I m. in breadth. The S. extremity of the rock, 
114 m.N. Ceuta, in Africa, it called Europa Point. Its N. 
side, fronting the low narrow isthmus which connects it 
with the mainland, is perpendicular, and wholly inacces¬ 
sible ; the E. and S. sides are steep and rugged, and ex¬ 
tremely dlflicult of access, to as to render any attack upon 
them, even if they were not fortified, next to Impostible; 
so that it is only on the W. tide, fronting the bay, where 
the rock declines to the tea, and the town is built, ttat It 
can be attacked with the fiiintest prospect of mocess. 
Here, however, the strength of theTordflcatlohs is such 
tliot the fortress seems Impregnable, even though attacked 
by an enemy having the command of the sea. The 
town, which lies on a bed of red sand, at the foot of the 
rock, on its N.W. side, has a prfncmal street, nearly 
a mile long, well built, pave# and lighted; and of late 
years mftny of the ngrrow streets have been widened, 
the alleys removed, and the genemd ventilation tm- 

8 roved. Still, however, *' the houses ardSconstruoted for 
lie latitude of England, not of Africa; for, instead of 
patios, fountains, and open galleries, admitting a free cir¬ 
culation of air, closed doors, narrow passages, wooden 
floors, small rooms, and air-excluding windows, keep out 
the fresh, and keep In the foul air.** (/ugfft, tf. 121.) 
These circumstances seem, in part at least, to account for 
tlie contagious fevers by n^ioh the town is somettmea 
scourged. The principal buildings are the governor*! 
house and garden, the admiralty, the naval hospital, 
the vlctualllng-offlce, and the hiurracks. There is an 
excellent public library, founded in 1798, and a small 
theatre. A steam coru-mlll has lafoly been erected. 
The Protestant church, situgt^ on the Llne-wUl, will 
contain 1,048 persons, and the goveraor*s ebapu at 
the convent, 800 more; the Rom. Gath, church, when 
full, contains about 1,600. The Wesleyan Methodists 
have a place of worship, and there is a Jews* synagogue. 
In 18Sb, there were three schools in Gibraltar, two on 
Beirs system, educatinf^o^her 512 boys and girls, and 
one on the Lancastrian plan, educating 800 boys: the 
lost is wholly supported by the Rom. Gaths. The forti¬ 
fications are of extraordinary extent and strength. The 
prindpal batteries are all casemated, and traversek are 
constructed to prevent the mischief that might ensue from 
the explosion of niells. Vast galleries have been exca¬ 
vated In the solid rock, and mounted with heavy camion; 
and communications have been established between the 
different batteries by passaMs cut in the rock, to protect 
the troops from the enemy^ fire. In fact, the whole rods 
Is lined with the most formidable batteries, frttm the 
waters to the summit, and from the Land-gate to Europa 
Point; so that, if properly victualled and garrisoned, 
Gibraltar may be said to be impregnable. ^ 

The bay «r Gibraltar, formed by the headland of 
Cabrita and Europa Point, 4 m. distant from each 
other, is spadous and well adapted for shiiming, be¬ 
ing protected from all the more dangerous wteida: the 
extreme depth within the hay Is 110 fathoms. To In¬ 
crease the security of the harbour, two moles have Iwen 
constructed, which respectively extend 1,100 and 700 ft 
into the hv- The Spanish town and port of Algeclras 
lie on the w. side of the bay. As a commercial station, 
Gibraltar is of conslderabio consequence. Being made a 
free port in 1704, subject to no duties and restrictions. It 
is a convenient entrepot for the English and other foroifoi 
* destined to supply the neighbouring provinces of 
and Africa. " Gibraltar, however, is lUlen and 
_ as a place of commerce; and there Is no pros¬ 
pect of Its revival.** This decay Is owing to a va¬ 
riety of causes, partly and prindpally, perlumf, to tha 
insecurity and apprehension oocaslSned by the fear of 
pestUemUal disorder^, which raged dreadflilfy in laCMi and 
1828: partly to the clreamriance of goods being nour 
largely stored at Malta and Genoa, that were fonnarlf 
deposited here; partly to tha orders of the Spanhfii 
vernment almost preventing CbC'introduction df Bmuh 
nihduaa; and, more recently, to the making ol Cfttta a 
free phrt, a measure, however, wblcfthu ilima baeh re¬ 
voked. In 1838,.tbe declared vahia of BrittA and iifii 
produce and manolkctures axpoited from 'BiftSaiid to 
Gibraltar amounted to 994JI96I. The coat ofmueSouf 
to Great Britain amounted, in 1884, to 173,4801.’ But fba 
advantm w^ the possession of Olbraw adofers on 
Great Britain, tbougu wboAIy of a poSleal dkaraetar. ia 
most In^oitaat. ltla,aittwere,thaltayoftlialleditar* 
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jraaeitt^ asA Wblle Iti oecofnUon gives ut the n^nt (rf 
eiMuaw aaiKnrliig our enemies In war, it oflbr^ eauol 

on DmJmna eout^ 0w pillarM^Herculos." Its name 
VM4mafieed toOUb^inirw or mountdn of Tarif, in the 
tmlonlag of the 9th century, when Tarif Ebn Zarm 
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isSledwttb • large- army to cona^uw Sp^, •“* 

• itroug fortress on the mounWn sicto. During the 
Moorish occupation of Spain 4t increased in Umio^ce, 
hut was at length fohen by Ferdinand, kins; of ^tile, in 
the Utb century. It was soon i^ptured, ^ did not 
becomt* the appanage of Spain till 1462. Its former his* 
to? till its ai^uest by the English in 1704t ts junim- 
poitant. During the war of the Spanish succession, the 
English and Dutch fleets, under Sir George Rooke and 
the Prince of Hesse-Darmstadt, attacked the fortress, 
which surrendered after some hours' resistance The 
Spaniards, during the nine following years, vainly tried 
to recover it i aro in 1713 its possession was secured to 
the English tnr the peace oPUtrecht. In 1727 the Spa¬ 
niards hlockaaed it, for several months, without success. 
The most memorable, however, of the sieges of Gibral¬ 
tar is the last, begun in 1779 and terminated in 1783. i 
The batteifos on the rock were known to be most for¬ 
midable ; and yet the bold, not to say extravagant, pro¬ 
ject was entertained of attempting to silence them by 
the Are often enormous floanng batteriesJngeniously 
construmed by the ChevaliSr d’Arcon. A powerful com¬ 
bined French and Spanish fleet ana army was collected to 
co-operate in the attack, which excited an extraordinary 
interest in all parts of Europe. The grand effort was 
made on the 18th of Sept., 1782; and the only thing to 
be wondered at is, that the floating batteries should have 
BO long resisted, as they actually did, the tremendous 
fire of red-hot shot to which they were exposed. At 
length, however, two of them took fire, and their terrific 
explosfon terminated the conflict. .The garrison, and 
their gallant commander, Sy[r Gilbert Elliot, afterwards 
Lord Heathfleld, were not more distinguished by their 
brave defence than by their generous eflbrts to rescue 
their enemies ilrom the flames and the waves. No far¬ 
ther attempt nas been, nor is it likely will be, made to 
deprive us of this fortress. 

GIEH, a town of'France, d£p. Lolret, cm. arrond.: 
on the Loire, and on the high road between Orleans aha 
Nevers, 87 ro. S.E. the former. Pop. (1836) 4,760. It 
is Irregularly built on a hill, on the summit of which 
is its church, and an ancient castle now serving for the 
sttb-profecture, the residence of the mayor, and the seat 
of a tribunal of original juri4Uictlon. The Loire is 
here crossed by a handsome stone bridge, and the town 
has a spacious quay, and a good bath establishment. 
Here also are manufactures of earthenware, serge, leather. 


crossed by a stone biid^, 47 m. N. by E. Darmstadt, 
and 49 m. B.N.B. Coblents. Fop. 7,300. It was formerly 
fortified 4 but its ramparts have oeen levelled, and their 
site is now laid out in public walks. It Is irregularly 
built; but has some good ediflcdl, including the castle, 
now the seat of the provincial government, the unL 
versity, ped^ngfumt aryenal, town-hall, and a new 
church. Giessen is ohtefly noted for its educational esta- 
blishmentaii which constitute one of its principal re¬ 
sources. Its universto, founded in 1007, is now usually 
attended by between 800 and 400 students; a few years 
ago,.the orainaiy number was upwards of 600. The 
town has, besides, a teachers' semtoair, several otlier 
seminaries of a su perior kind, schools of forest economy 
aufl mldwlforys a fjlng-in hospital, philological institute, 



niseot about 1,200 ft. above sea, and nearly 4 m, 
ftrom the portoUt the *mouth of the si^ river which 
divides the present cl^ from the ruins. The mode of 
building Girgenti, with its streets rising in terraces, and 
the cathedral crowning the whole, gives It an imposing 
aspect from the seal "but the Interior Is irregu^r and 
dirty: most of the streets, or rather rileys, are ill paved, 
and not only difficult of access, but many of them are 
absolutely dangerous, and the whole aspect of the place 
is Tendered still more comfortless by a prevalent appear¬ 
ance of poverty." (Smt/ih** Sfcf/p, p. 206.) Besides the 
cathedral, there are 46 churches and 16. convents, a 
fact which folly explains the extraordinary number of 
ecclesiastics met with here, and the consequent poverty of 
the people. The cathedral, a large, heavy building of the 
18th century, is in the Norman s^le, barbarouslv mixed 
with a modem Imitation of the Greek orders: its chief 
curiosity Is an echo, or porta wee, by which a whisper 
is conducted from the entrance to the cornice over the 
high altar (280 ft.). It has a beautiful font of carved 
stone, and some pictures, one of which is a Madonna by 
Guido. Bishop Luccbesl, a great benefactor to Girgenti, 
among other acts of enlightened policy, founded a se¬ 
minary for the clergy, and a good public library, to which 
he bequeathed a valuable collection of antique vases, 
coins, and medals. The country round Is delightfol, 
producing com, wine, and oil in great abundance, with 
a great variety of fruits, as, oranges, lemons, pomegra¬ 
nates, almonds, &c. The port of Girgenti has a mole 
built by Charles III. in 1766: a lighthouse has been 
erected on the mole-bead, and another on an ac^acent 
cliff, but they ore so badly constmeted and lighted, as to 
be nearly useless. There are here ve^ extensive cart- 
eatori^ or magasines, dug in the rock, for the warehous¬ 
ing of corn, considerable quantities of which arc shipped 
from this port, and which, under an Intelligent govern¬ 
ment, capable of calling forth the productive energies of 
the countr}', might be vastly increased: it is, also, a 
principal port for the shipment of sulphur. In ordinary 
years, about 70 British ships clear out from Girgenti, 
mostly loaded with brimstone. 

The ancient Agrigentum was not only one of the lar^t 
and most famous cities of Sicily, but of the ancient 
world. According to Polybius, it surpassed most other 
cities in its advantageous situation, its strength, and the 
beauty and grandeur of its buildings. Its ruins, so inte¬ 
resting to the iilstorical student for the reminiscences 
they suggest, and to the antiquary and artist for their 
instructive lessons on ancient architecture, stand be¬ 
tween the Rupa Athenea^ a high rock E. of Girgenti, and 
the two branches of the river anciently called Agragas, 
in the* midst of orchards, gardens, and groves of the 
most luxurious foliage. The S. wall stood on a rock, 
having adjoining to It a triangular plain. In which may 
still be seen the tomb of Theron, one of the most il¬ 
lustrious of all the princes, or kuvdnvM, who ruled 
over Agrigentum. (See Diod, Sic, lib.xi.) It ts about 
28 ft. high, and 16 ft. square at the base, consisting 
of a square pilaster on a triple plinth, with a comice, and 
fluted Ionic columns in the Attic story i but Mr. Smyth 
describes it as " neither magnificent nor elegant, a stranm 
mixture of architectural peculiarities.*' At the E. angle 
of the S. wall, on a bold rock, stands the temple of Juno, 
or rather the Doric columns that formed a part of it. 
Their situation on a gently swelling eminence, and sur¬ 
rounded oy fruit trees, is highly picturesque. On the W. 
front a grand flight of steps leads up to the vestibule, 
which was supported by 6 fluted Doric columns: at the 
sides are 18 others not fluted. Within this temple were 
preserved some of the most valuable pictures of antlquito 
amona which was one by Zeuxis of the goddess herself. 
W. of these ruins-is the temple of Concord, which pre¬ 
sents the most perfect specimen extant of the earliest 
epoch of Greek architecture. It is composed of a paral¬ 
lelogram, like the last, 6 columns broad in firont, and 18 
columns at the sides. It iM,per^tieral, that is, baa a co¬ 
lonnade all round the bidlffing. In each of inaside wallf 
of the cella are 6 arched op^ngs without eay appear¬ 
ance of doors, and on eadi side of the trensvene wall of 
Uie pronaoB a fllflbt of steps leads to the ainainlt of the 
architrave: the whole temi^, with the exceptfon of pMt 

S ' the entablature and roof, la so nearly perfect aslope a 
vourable spectanen of the beauty m uniaterru^ed 
Uaee in aschuectureb lUdfanensionaare— 
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Tbe last king of Naples repaired tke moit damaged | 
parti of this structure, and It is now used as a'^hris w i 
church. His name and work recorded on the front euta* 
blature in large bronse characters, on a glaring white 
ground, ill agree with the softness and chastity the 
old building. W. of the temple of Concord, and near the 
senate, flood the temple or Hercules; but the found¬ 
ations and one single dilapidated column are all that 
> remain. Cicero (in his fourth Oration against Verres) 
speaks tai rapturous terms of a statue of the god, the face 
of which bad been worn by the kissing of devotees. 
Nearly opposite the ruins of the last temple, are the 
gigantic remains of the temple of the Olympian Jupiter, 
now known as il TVmptb di Gigantic which, although 
never completed, was the largest religious edifice of 
Sicily. Diodorus says that It was 360 ft. long, 60 ft. 
broad, and 120ft. high to the commencement of the roof; 
but it appears proltable, from a comparison with other 
temples and their proportions, that IGO was meant, in¬ 
stead of 60, for the breadth, an error that might easily 
have crept into the early manuscripts {Smyths p. 211.); 
and an examination of the ruin justifies the supposition. 
Enormous blocks of stone testify its former grandeur. 
One of the columns measured by Russell in the upper 
part of its length had flutings, the girth of which was 23 
in., a circumstance which goes far to confirm the state¬ 
ment of Diodorus, **tbat a man might easily place him¬ 
self in one bf them.** The lower half of a numan face, 
apparently part of a statue that ornamented the pedi¬ 
ment. measured a foot from the chin to the middle of the 
mouth, and 2 ft. across from cheek to cheek, dimensions 
much larger than those of the Egyptian Memnon in the 
British Museum. {Smyths p. 212.) The Sicilian govern¬ 
ment, about the commencement of the last century, when 
the mole of the harbour was built, gave orders that the 
stones of this noble ruin should be removed and used in 
its construction: and this circumstance, to a greater ex¬ 
tent than any other, accounts for the paucity of the pre¬ 
sent remains. The dimensions of the temple, as com¬ 
puted by Mr. Cockerill, who devoted groat lidxiur to 
ascertain the facts, are as follows 
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Length ofbssemcnt 

Braadth 

IHttD of cell 

Ditto of temple interior 


Feet. Inches, 
. - - 3(t<) h 

- 1K2 8 

- 68 6 

- 142 6 

Fret. Inches. 

. 9 6 

- 61 6 

2.5 6 

23 6 

- - • 120ft. 


HeMdit of besernent - 

Ditto of columns . • - 

Entabldtutf . . 

Tjinpenum 

ToUl height 

Near these ruins are those of the temple of Vulcan, and 
that of Castor and Pollux; the latter is singular, as 
being the only one of the Ionic order. The celebrated 
spring of Petroleum, and tlie fish- pond excavated by the 
Carthaginian prisoners, after the disasters of Hlincra, 
B.c. 480, still exist: this pond was more than 40 ft. deep, 
(Diodorus says 120.) and about 4,ri00 ft. in circum- 
fcroncc, and is stated to hove amply supplied the tables 
of the rich and luxurious Agrlgentines, of whom Plato 
wittily said, that *‘ they built as If they were going to 
live fur ever, and ate as if directly about to die.** 

tIztitUMn uiv it Aii /StvriiupM, iumSn 
a If Aii' (JElian, lib. xii. 29.) The pond is 

now dry, and used as a garden, as it was also in the time 
of Dioaorus, who, therefore, mi^st greatly have mistaken 
its dimensions. Besides the rums thus described in 
detail, there are fragments dispersed over the entire site 
of the city, respecting which conjecture has been busy, 
but which need no particular mention. It is curious, 
however, that in the whole space within the city walls 
there are no ruins that can be presumed to have be¬ 
longed to places of public entertainment. (Swindume, 
ii. 291.) On the whole, Agrigentum may be truly said 
to be surpassed by few cities, either In respect to the 
beautiftil and magnificent Grecian temples aud other 
antique monuments still existing, or the wild and 
romantic scenery with which it Is surrounded. (AwMctf, 

p. 100.) . 

Vast as the public revenue of a dty must have been 
capable of erecting such splendid structures, the wealth 
of its private dtlrens appears to have been still greater 
than could have been anticipated from the nationd mag- 
iitflcence. llie accounts of the ricbes of Gelllas, Antts- 
thenes, and other citisens of Agrigentum, are such as 
atoost to stagger belief. The former, who lived In 
more than regal splendour, is Reported to have had 300 
wine cisterns, excavated in the rock oil which the dty 
is built, kept constantly full of the choicest wines ; and 
at the marriage of the daughter of the latter, upwards 
of 800 carriages were in the nuptial procession. The 
return of Excnsetui, a victor in the chariot-race of the 
92d Olympiad, was celebrated with a splendour of 
whlib we can form no adequate idea; in proof of which 
Il Is* enough to mention, that, among myriads more, no 
Ibwer than 800 carriages in the trluinphal procession were 
drawn bywhIte hones 1 (jlff{(brd'#(?reMr,v.337>8ro.ed.) 


It 1* much to be regretted that we have no authentic 
Information as to the means by which such vnt wealth 
was acquired. No doubt, however, it must mainly have 
been the result of extensive commerdal and manufkc- 
turlng Indusfnr; for, notwltbstaindlng Ita great fertility, 
the territory belonging to the city was ikr toor limited, 
and probably, also, too much subdivided, to allow of the 
accumulation of such gigantic private fbrtunes. It is 
dear, too, that a city poisesiea of such extraordinary 
riches must have had wisely contrived institutions, and 
been, on the whole, well governed* 

This groat city was founded, anno 580 B.O., by a co¬ 
lony from Gela, another Sicilian city, which had Itself 
been founded by a colony of Cretans and Rhodians. 
{Herod, vll. 183.; Thws. vi. 4;) Most probabfy its go¬ 
vernment was at first republican; but it early became 
subject to tyrants, or princes, of which Phalaris is one 
of the most ancient, and also (he most celebrated. 
The accounts of him are, however, too much miked 
up with frble to be relied on. After his death the 
republican form of governqiient appears to have been 
restored, and maintained (br a considerable period, tUl 
Tneron, an able and politic dtixen, attained to the 
supreme direction of afrairs. This prince, hating earrlcd 
off the prl^ln the chariot race at the Olympic games, bee 
been the theme of the glowing eulogy of Pindar:— 

** Theron, hospitabto. Just, wndgrsst. 

Famed AgrlKeiitum*s hononija alair. 

The ptop and bulwark of her lowering statr!" 

# WMV«Phidsr,OdeU. 

And he obtained and deserved the respect and esteem 
of the nation by his justice and moderation, and bis 
success in defeating, with the aid of^ils son>ln*law 
Oelon, the Carthaginians in a great battle. The con¬ 
struction of the piscina, and of other great works at 
Agrigentum, has, as already, stated, been ascribed to the 
captives taken on this occasion. 

After the death of Theron, who was succeaie^ by his 
son Thrasydwus, a foolish and licentious prince, the 
Agrlgentines once more asserted their ibdependmice, and 
estaUished a republican government. During the invaston 
of Sicily by the Athenians, Agrigentum remained neuter, 
nor does history again mcntiQn it till 408, jrhen, if 
we take Diodorus*s account, It seems to have been most 
flourishing, the population being 380,000; but this, most 
probably, is much beyond the maVk. At Airtime It 
was attacked, and blockaded by 120,000 Carthaginians, 
headed by Hamiicar, who desired to separme AgrU 
gentum from the cause of Syracuse. After eight months 
siege, the faibabltants were forced by hunger to evacu¬ 
ate the place during th^ight, and made for Cela, which 
they reached in safety. *Hamllcar and his troops ma^ 
Agrigentum their winter quarters, and in the ftillow. 
ing spring, every thing valuable was either token to 
Carthage or sold. Tim'oleon, according to Plutarch, 
(rather a doubtful authority in these matters,) rebuilt 
the city b. c. .34^and, about 30 years after, the Agrl¬ 
gentines attempted to regain their ancient power in 
Sicily, but were defeated by the Syracusans. Its his¬ 
tory during the Punic wars is very imperfectly ascer¬ 
tained. In the first, it was the ally of Carthago; and 
during the struggle wUch made Sicily the seat of war, it 
was alternately In theifandB of the Romans and CarAa- 
ginians. Its later histoiy must be learnt by a perusal of 
Cicero’s orations against verres, particularly the fourth of 
these eloquent invectives. Little more is known of the 
histo^ of Agrigentum. a 

GIRONDE, a marit. dep. of France, and the largest 
in the kingdom, in the S. w. part of which it is situated; 
between lat. A4P 12* and A9P 36' N., and long. 0° 18* 
and 16' W.; having N. the sestuary of the Gironde, 
and the d8p. Charente-In(i§rieure; £. Dordogne,j^nd 
Lot*et-Garonne; S. Landes ; and W. the Atlantic (Bay 
of Biscay). LengA, N. to S., about 100 in. $ average 
breadth, between 80 and 60 m. Area, 978,100 hectares. 
Pop. (1836) 856,800. There are a few hUis In the E .; 
but the surfree generally is level; and all its W. por¬ 
tion is a vast sandy flat, termed Ae ** Landes,** bounded 
towards the sea hi its whole extent by a range of 
sandy downs, or dancs, adjacent to which extends a 
line of extensive lagoons and marshes. The coast 
has generally a remarkably straight outline, but near 
the S. extremity of the dep. it presents a consider¬ 
able inlet, the Baeatn d*Jrcackon, which eommnni- 
cates with some of theAagoons before mentioned, and 
contains numerous Islands, The port of La Teste de 
Buch is situated on Its 8. ude. Chief rivers, Oaroihie. 


Garonne and Dordogne, near Bourg. It baa a K*N. W« 
direction to Its embouchure in the ocean, 46 nl. MkBt, 
Its breadth varies fr6m 2 tofim.: at Iti toonA, bow^ 
ever, it is only 8 m. wide. It is' navigable tbiwighoiit; 
though at some polnito its bed Is encumbered land- 
banks. **Vmpett du dipartemeni Ml mtrii. D*«m 
edAit ce soiif det Umt et fmjinrofreWkmteespdee 
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4b tMUwtf de Votartt tm pom rieke et fsrti/e, des 
pltUmet Betdopaniei, de$ wOloiu tUlMeux. Jd, de* 
mmbreuM BipttMe* plu* ou moitu prtcieu*s td* de* 
moral* molMfiit, de* mer* de *able uu, de*^idde 
pint »*q0^ra*U auemne pAture au* brtbi* offboMe*. FuiSt 
an centre, one eiUe wute, hrupante, populeiae / de* 
td0ef* *tmerbe*, ei de* eawe pt'qfonde* et re^i^*, *i^ 
tonnie* en taut een* par de* mOUer* de vaiueanx.'* 
(Hugo.) It Is iUtecl that 826.410 hectares, or about 
l*8d of the dep.. consists of heaths and wastes ; 228,306 
beet, of arable lands, 138,823 hect. of rlneyards, and 
106,709 hect. of wooda Only about half the corn ne- 
ressary for homo consumption is grown: It is chiefly 
wheat. The culture of the vine is by far the most 
Important branch of industry carried on in this dep. 
The annual produce of the wines of Gironde, the red 
growths of which are known in Britain bv the general 
name of daret, amounts to about 2,600,000 hectolitres, 
or about 65,000,000 imp. galls. The vineyards are the 
property of about 12,000 ramllies, and the expmises of 
their cultivation are estimated to amount to 45 or 46 
millions of francs a year, llie best growths are from the 
confines of the ** Landes,*’ behind Bordeaux; the se¬ 
condary growths are chiefly the produce of the country 
between the Garonne ana Dordogne, and the po/us, a 
district of a strong and rich soil bordering the banks of 
those rivers. 

The first growths of the red wines are denominated 
Ldfitte, Latour,Cke1teau-^argawt, and Haul Brian. The 
first three are the produce of the district of Haul Medoc, 
N.W. of Bordeaui^ and the last of the district called de* 
Grave*, The^ wines are all of the highest excellence: 
their produce is very limited, and in favourable years sells 
at firom 8,000 to 3,500 fr. the tun, which contains 210 imp. 
gallons i but when they have been kept In the cellar for 
six years the price is doubled, so that even in Bordeaux 
a bottle of the best wine cannot be had for less than 6 fr. 
The LfdRte is the most choice and delicate, and is cha¬ 
racterised by its silky softness on the palate, and its 
charming perfume, which dortakes of the nature of the 
• violet and the raspberry. The Latour has a fuller body, 
and, at the same time, a considerable aroma, but wants 
the softness ol the Lt0Uc. The Chdteau-Margaux, on 
the other hand, is lighter, and possesses all the delicate 
qualities of the Le^te, except that iC has not quite so 
high a flavour. The Haul Brian, again, has more spirit 
and body than any of the preceding, but is rough when 
new, and requires to be kept 6 or 7 years in the wood; 
while the others become fit for bottling in much less 
time. (Ifenderean en Wines, p. 184.) 

Among the secondary red q/lnes, those of Rozan, 
Gorce, LeovUte and Lorose, Brem-Monton, PidunuLon^ 
guevUte, and Cakm are reckoned the best. The third 
rate wines comprise those called PauBlac, Maraoux, St. 
Jnllien, StiBetephe^^.EmiUon.&c: It is but seldom that 
any of these -growths are exported iq a state of purity. 
The taste of the English, for exampl6vbas been so much 
mociifled by the long-continued use of port, that the 
lighter wines of the Gironde would seem to us to want 
body. Hence, it Is usual for the merchants of Bordeaux to 
mix and prepare wines according to tlie markets to which 
they are to be sent. Thus the streftg rough growths of the 
and other districts are frequently bought up for the 
purpose of strengthening the ordinary wines of Jiferfoc; and 
there is even a particular manufacture, called travail d 
VAnt^ite, irhich consists in adding to each hogshead of 
Bordeaux wine three or four gallons of Allcant or Beni- 
carlo, half a gallon stum wine, a bottle of alcohol, and 
sometimes a small quantity of hermitage. This mixture 
undergoes a slight degree of fermentation; and when the 
whole is suflBciently fretted in, it is exported under the 
naihe of claret This mixture chiefly consists of secondary 
wines, the first-rate grow'ths falling far short of the 
demand for them, {tfendereon, p. 184.; see also Jtdlien, 
Topagf'aphie de* Vignohle*, p. 203.) But even the first- 
class wines are frequently intermixed with the best se¬ 
condary growths; and it Is customary to employ the 
winee of a superior to mix with and bring up those of 
an inferior vintage. Hence we need not wonder at 
the statement of a gentleman who, after living twenty 
years in Bordeaux, doubted whether ho bad tasteci, 
more than three time*, any pure wine of the first 
qpallty t s 

The whUe wines of the Ginondo are of two kinds; 
those <udled Grave*, which have a dry, fiintv taste, and 
an arema aemewhat resembling-cloves; of these, the 
principal are, Sauiente, Bor*ae, Preignae, and Langon, 
These are said by Jnlllep to be trb*‘moeOenr,am,pour 
tnlrsw dire, eemMiauorenx, et a*9e* epirituemx. The 
white wines of the Gironde have for several years past 
been advanelng in estimation and value: and may be 
•aid. SMidiinf generally, to eome to ua In a Ins adul¬ 
terate sute tbu tbe red wines. 

About- half the wines of the Gironde are sent to 
mhmt parts ^Trance; one fifth part is consumed in the 
d<.>p.: one fifth is exported, the finest growths to Bnidand, 
tttit the larger quantity to the N. of Europe lie Holland; 
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and abouf one fifth part is supposed to be converted into 
brandy. 

A person accustomed to good society in London, and. 
IndeiM, in most other parts of the country, would bo apt 
to conclude that French wines were consumed in Eng¬ 
land to the almost total exclusion of other wines. But 
any such inference would be in the last degree erroneous. 
The lact is, that Frenxdi wines are rarejiy drank, except 
by the upper-classes, and their consumption is incou- 
•fderidde, compared wtth that of the middle and lower 
classes. So much is this the case, that while, In 1839, 
2,921,422 gallons of port, and 2,678,997 gallons of sherry, 
were entered for home consumption, the entries of all 
descriptions of French wines (Including champagne, 
claret, and everything else) only amounted to 378,686 
gallons 1 (Pari. Paper, No. 416., Sess. 1840.) 

Some excellent fruit and good hemp an grown in this 
dep. The forests furnish a great deal of timber for deals 
and masts, together with resin, pitch, and turpentine. In 
1835, 64,600 hectares consisted of meadow land; and In 
1830, thero were about 100,000 head of cattle, and nearly 
370.000 sheep, belonging to tbe dep.; but the rearing of 
live stock has never been much attended to in this dep. 
In 1885, of 1784272 properties suliject to the contribution 
foneiere, 78,651 were assessed at less than 6 fr., and 27,972 
at from 5 to 10 fr. The number of considerable proper¬ 
ties is about the average of the deps. There are no mines, 
but several furnaces and forges of considerable size, for 
the reduction and manufacture of metallic products. 
There are some stone quarries; a great deal of good turf 
is found, besides sand and clay suitable for the manufac¬ 
ture of eartlienware ; salt is obtained in the marshes of 
I Medoc. The total annual value of the mineral products 
I was officially estimated, in 1835, at about 4,500,000 fr. 
Manufactures very various; they include woollen and 
cotton fabrics, cordage, iron, steel, copper, gold, and 
silver articles, glass, pottery ware, liqueurs, &c. Sugar 
refiners and dyeing establishments are numerous; and 
many merchant ships are built at Bordeaux and else¬ 
where. For farther details respecting the trade, which 
is extensive, sec Burdeal'X. The dep. is divided into six 
arrond. It sends 9 mems. to the Ch. of Dep. Number 
of electors < 1838-39), 4.603. Chief towns, Bordeaux, the 
cap., Llbourne, and Bazas. Total public revenue(1831), 
32,994,548 fr.; expenditure, 17.959,814 fr. This dep. con¬ 
tains several fine Roman antiquities. It Was ravaged by 
the Saracens in the 8th, and the Normans in the 9th cen¬ 
tury : it belonged to the English from the time of Henry 
Il.’tf marnage with Eleanor of Guienne. till it was an¬ 
nexed to the French crown by Charles VII. (Jlugog 
Official Tables i Did. Geog.s Eneyd. des Gens du 
Monde. SfC.) 

GIRVAN, a sea-port, market-town, and par. of Scot¬ 
land, CO. Ayr, on S. bank of the river of the same 
name, near its influx into the sea, 174 m. S. Ayr, and 
25 m. N. Stranraer. Pop. of par. in 1801, 2,26Qj in 1831, 
6,430; and is now (1840) estimated at 7,000. The town 
(which contains five sixths of thq pop.) commands a beau¬ 
tiful view of the sea, the N. coast of Ireland, the rock of 
Ailsa, the Mull of Cantyre, and the various Islands lying 
in the Frith of Clyde. Though large, it is mean-looking, 
consisting mostly of houses of one story. The Inhab. 
are mainly employed in weaving cotton for the Paisley 
and Glasgow manufacturers, the number of looms being 
about 2,000. The people are generally poor and 111 
lodged, so many as two or three families being, in some 
instances, crowded together in one end of a house, while 
the other is filled with the looms on which they work. 
No fewer than two thirds of tho inhab. are Irish or of 
Irish extraction, attracted by the facility of learning the 
business of hand-loom weaving, and the miserable re¬ 
muneration .which It affords. It is not uncommon, while 
the father is working on the loom, for the mother and 
children to set out as beggars. While weaving is tho staple 
business, both salmon and white fishing afibrds employ¬ 
ment to not a few, |pd Is yearly being prosecuted with 
greater energy. The harbour has latelv been improved 
by the erection of a new quay; and both gfain and coal 
are exported to a considerable extent. There are two 
branch banks in the town: and five schools in the par.. 




left for the purpose by Mrs. Crawford of Ardmillan. 
There are also two subscription and two circulating 
libraries; and twelve friendly societies. (Ncie Stat. Acc. 
of Scotland, { Ayr,p.394.) (iirvan was erected into a bor. 
of barony in 1668; but, owing to its diminutive size, the 
charter lay dormant till 17w. 

GIULIANO (SAN), atown of Skffiy, Val-dl-Traponl, 

I occupying the site of the ancient Eryx, on the summit of 
the mountain of the same name, 5 m. N.E. ^ E Tra¬ 
pani, and 40 m. W. by S. Palenno. Pop. <lwl) 10,949. 




ispect, and has a pure atmosphere: the inhab. enjoy 
iellent health, the women being remarkable for their 
iuty and clearness of complexion; a cireumstince 
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which rendered it an appropriate sltuatlim fprthe temple 
of Venutf which existra here In antiquity. Mon$ HrjfXt 
on which the temple was bidlt, ri^es 2,l7A ft. above the 
level of the sea, and was said by Polybius to be the 
largest mountain in Sicily, Etna excepted; and he adds 
that the temple far excelled all the other temples in the 
island, in splendour, wealth, and magnificence. (Lib, i. 
S 55.) The accounts of the origin of Uiis fimous temple 
are obscure and contradictory. According to Virgil it 
was founded by ^neas {JEneidy lib. v. lin. 760.); and at 
all events it was extremely ancient, as Daedalus is said 
to have built the Cyclopean walls that surround part 
of the mountain, and to have enriched its treasury 
with some extraordinary works of art. The votaries of 
the goddess, thence frequently called Ventu Erycina^ 
including persons of the highest distinction, resorted 
thither In crowds, not only from all parts of Sicily, 
but also from Italy and Greece. It was, in fact, one 
of the most celebrated seats of superstition, plea¬ 
sure, and dissipation in the ancient world. Accord¬ 
ing to Diodorus Siculus, 17 cities contributed to the 
support of the temple. The priestesses of the goddess 
were slaves *, but some of them became righ enough 
to purchase their freedom. The temple was plundered 
by Hamilcar, a Carthaginian general, who, being after¬ 
wards token by the Syracusans, expiated his sacrilege by 
the most cruel torments. But this seat of supersti¬ 
tion and debauchery having lost its attractions, was in 
Strabo*s time ncai^ deserted. It was, in some mea¬ 
sure, restored by 'nberius; but it never recovered its 
former splendour, and was in no very lengthened period 
wholly abandoned. (Sec the article on this temple in 
the learned M^moire surVMus, by Larchcr, pp.l88—194., 
and the antliorities referred to in it). 

“ Eryx is at present an abrupt and sterile mountain, 
with but few vestiges of its former magnificence ; those 
still existing are principally a few granite pillars, and 
some remains of a Cyeltmean wall; tlicre is also a kind 
of cistern, now dry and filled with weeds and brambles, 
in tlie castle court, called the well of Venus; and coins, 
vases, amphoree and pateree^ are frequently found, as 
are also many leaden bullets for slings, inscribed with 
imprecations.^’ {StnyfA, Sicily^ p. 942.) 'Wild pigeons 
still resort to the mountain iii great numbers, as In an¬ 
cient times. 

(ilUHGEVO, a town of Wallachla, on the N. bank of 
the Danube, opposite Uiistchuk, and 3H m. S.S.W. Bu- 
rharcbt. Pop. I.^,000. ? It is a miserable place, composed 
of dirt}', narrow streets, and houses built of mud, witii 
here, and there one a little more pretending in its appear- 
aiii-e, ornamented by a wooden vcrandali. It was for- 
nierii fortified, bat its ramparts were levelled by the 
Itussians in 1P*29. The coffee-houses are numerous, gnd 
aiinarently afford more comfort than the private re¬ 
sidences. ** The principal square contains a tall quadran¬ 
gular tower, surmounted by a bell, which sounds at cer¬ 
tain hours, and Is misnamed a dock; but, with the ex¬ 
ception of this appcnd.aga, the square differs little from a 
large courtyard surrounded by Irish cabins. Glurgevo 
carries on a considerable trade with some of the Austrian 
towns; and a great part of the commerce of Bucharest, 
of wliich it may be regarded as the port, fiows through 
It." <Eiliott*s Trav. in Austria, ^c. 1.177.) 

GI VET, a town of France, d^p. Ardennes, cap. cant., 
oil both sides the Meuse, close to the Belgian frontier, 
2.'> m. N.N.E. Mexldres. Wp. (1836) 4,273. Its divisions 
arc connected by a fine stone bridge of 5 arches; and 
both are fortified. Tlie town Is in general well-built, 
especially the grand square. Among the public build¬ 
ings are Commodious barracks, in which English pri¬ 
soners were detained during the last war; a military 
hospital, and a public library with 5,000 vols. Givet has 
a tolerable port, a brisk trade, and manufactures of ace¬ 
tate of lead, sealing-wax, glue, earthenware, pipes, and 
leather. In its canton is the gorge, | m. in length, 
through which the Mouse fiows ( the overhanging 
rocks on either side of whiqh are called the Dames de 
Mevse, 

^I.ADOVA (Turk. Fet-Islam), a town of Servla, 
on the Danube, immediately below the " Iron Gate," 
and at present one of the chief stations of the Danutie 
Steam Navigation Company. It is destitute of any 
house capable of affording accommodation to travellers, 
being a mere collection of wretched huts. Its Inhabs. 
find constant employment in the conveyance of mer¬ 
chandise, Ac. by land to and from Orsova, the station 
above the rapicls of the Danube, a journey of nearly 10 
m., which most passengers perform by land. About 2^ 
m. below Oladova are the remains of Trajan’s Bridge. 
{See Danubb.) 

GLAMORGAN, a co. of S. Wales, being the most 
southeriy in the principality, having S. the Bristol Chan- 
nel, JE. the Co. of Monmouth, from which It is separated 
by toe Remny, N. Brecknock, and W. Caermarthen. It 
Is about 52 m. in Its greatest length W. to B., and 28 m. 
in Its greatest breadth. Area, 606,880 acres. On the N. 
and N.E. it ismountainoua; but its 8.portion, consisting 
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of the vale, or, more properly speaking, great level of 
Glamorgan, stretching from the mount^s to the sea, is 
by for the most fertile part of S. Wales. The soil of this 
level is a reddish clay resting on a limestone bottom, and 
is most excellently adapted for the growth of wheat But 
the agricultural capacities of this co. are surpassed by its 
all but inexhaustible mineral treasures. In fact, the 
whole of this co., N. of Llantrissent, Is comprised within, 
and forms the largest portion of, the coal basin of S. 
Wales—the greatest depfit of coal in tbe-empire; and 
capable. It is believed, of alone aupplyingits present rate 
of consumption for above 2.000 years 1 This co. has also 
Inexhaustiole supplies of lime and ironstone; and is the 
seat of the Merthyr-Tydvil, Aberdare, Hirwaln, and nu¬ 
merous other iron works, the greatest establishments of 
their kind in the empire. The energies of the Inhab. 
being thus principally directed to mining pursuitf, agri¬ 
culture is not in a very advanced state. A great: deu of 
excellent wheat is, however, produced; barley, oats, and 
potatoes being tlie other principal crops. Lime is the 
principal manure. Estates and farms vary very mudb in 
sice. The latter are most commonly lield under leases of 
7 or 14 years. The hills afford good pasture for sheep 
and cattle, and great quantities of cheese and butter are 
made, 'ilio Glamorgan cattle are the largest of the 
Welsh breed. Recently they have been crossed with the 
Ayrshire breed: and the mixed breed thence resulling 
are found to yield a greater quantity of milk than the old 
Glamorgan; at the same tlmeghat they are hardier, and 
can be kept at a good deal less expense. Average rent of 
land, in 1810, 8s. 4\d. Bn acre. The^ottages in this co. 
are said to be amongst the best in the»empire. The 
custom of white-washing houses, ofiice-houses, walls, Ac. 
is universal; audit is alleged that,occasionally,even hedges 
have been subjected to this favourite operation. Principal 
rivers, Tawe, Neath, and Taafe. There are several canals 
and railways in.the co., by which an easy communication 
is kept up between the mining districts in tlie N7, afid the 
ports of Swansea, Neath, Ac. Near Swansea and 

Neath are the greatest snieiting works in the empire. 
Cardiff is the principal port in the principality for the 
siiipment of coal and Iron. Principal towns, Merthyr- 
Tydvil, Cardiff, Swansea, and Neath. Tills co. returns 
5 meins, to tlie H. of C., viz. 2 for the co., 1 for Merthyr. 
Tyilvil, and 1 each for Cardiff and Swansea and their con¬ 
tributory bors. Registered electors for the co., in 1838- 
39, 4,494. Glamorgan is divided into 10 hundreds, and 
IIH parishes. In 1831, it had 28,843 Inhabited houses; 
26,111 families; and 126,612 Inhab., of whom 63,284 were 
males, and 63,328 females. Sum contributed to the relief 
of the poor, in 1838-39, 31,380/. 

GLA KU S, or GLAUl S, a canton of Switzerland, in tho 
E. part of which it is situated, and ranking seventh in tlie 
confederation; between lat. 46<)47' and 47^ 10' N., and 
long. 8*^61' and9'<’ 15' E.; having N. and E. thecant. 8t. 
GaU, S.E. and S. tee Orisons, and W. Uri and Schwyta. 
Length, N. to S.^27 m. Area, 278 sq. m. Pop. (1838) 
29,348, of whom 26,.548 were Protestants. This canton is 
one of the most singular in Switzerland, not only in its 
geographical positlofr and natural features, but also in its 

J olitical constitution, and some of its laws and usages, 
ts central portion consists of the long narrow valley 
of Linth, into which there is but one road; and of 
two small lateral valleys, to neitlier of which there is 
any access but by the principal valley. The rest of 
the surface is mostly covered with mountains belong¬ 
ing to dlfTercnt ranges, which, in general, rise higher 
than those in the neighbouring cantons. The Doedi- 
berg, at its S. extremity, the loftiest summit in E. 
Switzerland, is 11,765 it. in height: the Glarnisb is 9,630 
ft.; and tlie Wlggis, 7,444 ft. high. The Linth, its prin¬ 
cipal river, rises beneath the Doedi, and runs in a^. 
direction through the whole canton, into the lake Wal- 
leiistadt, which forms a part of its N. boundary. Besides 
this and the lake of the Klicntiial, there oro many other 
small lakes in the mountains. Glaciers are also numerous, 
and the' scenery generally is very striking. According to 
Ebel, nut 1-lOth part of the land is arable: orcharik of 
plum, pear, cherry, apricot, almond, andfothcr treqs, are 
sufllciently plentiful, and in some parts the vine is culti¬ 
vate 1; but ve^ little grain, or otlier agricultural produce, 
is obtained. The pasturages on tlie mountain sides are 
fine, and feed during the summer about 10,0(K) cows fuid 
.5,000 sheep. A great many goats ore kept. This canton 
is the peculiar seat of the manufacture of Scbabxiegert or 
green cheese. This article is made of cows* milk, and not 
of goats*, as its name might seem to imply. The peasants, 
who feed their cows In the mountains, bring crawn the 
curd in sacks, each containing about 200 Iba., for which 
they get about 80s. The cheese owes its pecullw appear¬ 
ance, smell, and flavour to the blue panay (Germ. Mes 
Trifohum MeUUtUis ctertUea), This herb la grown in 
small enclosures beside most of the eottagea; dried 
ground to powder, and in that state thrown into the nlll 
along with the curd, in tee proportion ofB lbs. of herb to 
IW lbs. of the latter. After betag tumefi tor about 
2^ hours, the mixture is ready to be put shenee. 
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fvlnre It to kept until It dri« sufficiently to be ready ibr 
use. When sold wholesale. It fetches aoout 8M. per lb. 
This is considered a very lucrative trade; and the richest 
people hi the canton are cheese manufacturers. A mod 
deaf of Schabxieger cheese Is exported to America. The 
possessor ^ 80 or 38 cows In Glarus is considered to be 
in very easy circumstances, and yet his whole prope^ 
does not amount to more than I6w., the usual price of a 
cow being 7f., or W. at most. But with a single cow. and 
a little potato land, or with 3 or 4 goats, an individual is 
above poverty. A person possessing property to the 
amount of 3,0001. is considered very wealthy^ and there is 
not one In the canton worth 8,000/. iJngUs.) The woods, 
which chiefly consist of flr and beech trees, beJong for the 
most part to the communes. They have, however, been 
ill managed, and timber has become dear. Several mines 
of copper, iron, and silver exist, but they are not wrought. 
Fine black and other marbles, slate, quarts, gypsum, Ac. 
are found, and there are some sulphureous springs. The 
iiihab. are very active and industrious: they manufacture 
cotton and linen goods, print muslins, &c., pretty exten« 
stvely, and are endeavouring to establish silk manufac* 
tnres. They formerly traded in the more precious Eu¬ 
ropean wooM, and marquetry-work; but the demand fur 
these has greatly diminished. The chief exports of Gla- 
Tus are about 2,000 head of cattle and 300 or 300 horses 
annually, Schabsleger and other kinds of cheese, butter, 
honey, dried fruits, manufactured articles, slates, Ac. 
The principal imports arp corn, wines, salt, metals, wool. 
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, theatre of a contest between the Auitrians and Russiaiia 
I and the French. The historian, Tichudi, was a native of 
this canton. {Helvetie Abnanaclt j Ebelf Cannabichj 
Lutn. Geog. and Statist.i Pieot: Inglu*8 Switzerland.) 

I Glxrdb, a town of Switzerland, cap. of the above 
I cant.» in the narrow valley of the Linth, between two 
j Alpine monntain ranges, 33 m. S.E. Zurich, and 64 m. S. 
the Lake of Wallenstadt. Pop. 4,320. The town Js well 
; built, and chderful; the houses, many of which are anti- 
I quated, are chiefly of stone, and frequently ornamented 
I on the outside with fresco paintings. The par. church, 
i an old Gothic edifice. Is used by both Protestants and 
j Catholics. The Linth is here crossed by two bridges. 

1 Glarus has an hospital, town-hall, a free school for 700 
I children, erected by private subscriptions; public li- 
I brary, and reading-room. Most of Its mhab. are engaged 
in commerce, and it has a brisk trade; besides manu- 


It is estimated that 1-30th part of the pop. arc engaged in 
business out of the canton; some travel for Zurich mer¬ 
chants, and others on their own account; and natives of 
Glarus are settled .in many of the large commercial cities 
of Europe. The cant, is divided into 15 tagwen or rnm- 
mtinifles; chief towns, Glarus, Mollis, Sehwanden, and 
Ennoda; the lost has risen up since 1780 to lie a place 
containing 8,000 inliab., tire most thrliW in the canton. 
The constRutfon is purely democratic. The government 
is In the hands of the whole body of the male pop. above 
16 years of age, being from 6,000 to 7,000, who meet an¬ 
nually on the first Sunday in May, In a general assembly, 
to appoint their magistracy, Ac., and to accede to or re¬ 
ject the laws proposed to them by the executive body. 
The latter consists of a council of about NO memliers, 
of whom 3>4ths are Protestants, and the remainder Catho¬ 
lics. The two persuasions enjoy the same rights, and 
alternately elei't the presidents of the general assembly 
and council. Some very singular laws prevail in Glarus. 
One is, that only a son or daughter can Inherit property, 
unless such have been purchased by the testator. Pro¬ 
perty so lapsing belongs to the government, by which it is 
Jet out to the poor at the rate of 15 batxen (3r. Iff.) for 36 ft. 
sq. A large proportion of the land is held in this way, and 
generally planted with potatoes or bftte pansy. This law 
gives general satisfaction. The laws resjiecting marriage 
are curious. Whatever may bo the age of persons desirous 
of marrying, they cannot do so wnhuut the consent of 
their respective parents. “ A man of 50 must still re¬ 
main a bachelor, if his father of 75 should so determine.** 
Onglis.) This Uw is, however, partially neutralised by 
another. If a young woman is enceinte, the person in 
fault Is fdillgcd to marry her *, or. In case of a refusal, he 
is declared incapable of being elected to a seat in the 
council; his evidence is inadmissible in a court of jus¬ 
tice ; and, in short, he is deprived of civil rights. Both 
Che Catholic and Protestant clergy arc paid by the go¬ 
vernment ; but the strictest economy prevails in all the 
public departments; the chief magistrate receives but 
8 (f. a year I Taxation is very low; the state-exiienditure 
it defrayed by a poll-tax of 4 batxen (about (id.) upon 
every one above 16 years of age; a property-tax of 
a batseii upon every 1,000 florins, rent of state-pro. 
perty, customs, post-office, excise, flues, Ac. There 
is no direct poor-law, but something very like one. On 
SuAdayt there are what are called wiuntary subscriptions 
tor the poor; but If any one known to have the means 
of giving be observed not to give, he may be summoned 
before the council, and comiielled to contribute. There 
are one or more schools in every commune, for the or. 
dlnary lueftil branches of education, the masters of which 
are paid by government about 35/. a year. Parents 
arepwged to tend their children to school; but all In- 
^kvmondi gratuitous. Glarus furnishes 482 men to the 
•rxkur, and 8,615 Swiss francs to the treasury of the Swiss 
copm^ation. Public revenue (1826) 36,286 florins ; ex- 
ps^lture 17,801 florins. As early as the 5th century, the 
wrrltory of Glarut belonged principally to the abbey of 
SecUngen on the Rhine; but It-iffiU in the I3th centuiy 
into the possaiiion of tha house of Austria. In 1351, ft 
was occupied by the troops of theAxmfederated Swiss 
caMons, and soon afterwards joined the confederacy i its 
Indpuetdaice bdng consolidated by the memorable bidtle 
of’ ipaefcU, in 1388. After the reformation, it was the 
MMsqf creitlnual reli^ous war#and In 1799; was the, 


lous and important'manufacturing and commercial 
town of Scotland, co. Lanark, on both sides the Clyde, 
42 ra. W. by S. Edinburgh, and 18 m. E.S.E. Gr^n- 
ock; lat. 5!P 51* 38*' N. (Macfarlane's Observatory), 
long. 40 17' 54" W., being about 8 m. farther S; than 
Edinburgh. The greatest extent of the city from K. to 
W. is nearly 4 m., and from 8. to N. nearly 3 m. The 
site on which Glasgow Is built is a dead level on the S. 
of the river, and also for about |m. on the N., after 
which tlie (^ound rises with considerable rapidity, till, 
at the extremity of the town in this direction, it is 150 ft. 
above the level of the Clyde. The portion of the city 
on the S. bank of the Clyde, called the Gurbals, had. 
In 1801, a pop. of 3.5,194. Its situation, shape, and 
fine river, gives Glasgow a striking, though miniature 
resemblance to London. Pop. (1831) 202,426: vtx., 
males, 93,724 ; females, 108,702; excess of females, 14,978: 
families, 41,965, averaging 4*82 to each family. At pre¬ 
sent, 1840, the pop. may be estimated at from 280,(KiO to 
390,000. (Seepos/.) 

'I'ho original town was built on the rising ground, as 
an appendage to the cathedral erected in the Gth century 
(by Kentigern or 8t. Mungo, the tutehary saint of the 
city), on the banks of the ravine, intersected by the 
Molindiuar burn, which formed, for centuries, the Yr. 
boundary of the town. From this point the buildings 
gradually extended downwards till they occupied the 
whole of the intervening space N. of the Clyde, and ulti¬ 
mately in every direction, including the large suburb (the 
Gorbals) S. of the river. Other extensive suburban vil- 
loges, such as Calton, Anderston, ('owscaddens, Ac., are 
now regarded as forming part of the city, being conti¬ 
nuously attached to it. The houses both of the city and 
suburbs arc of stone, covered with slate. The principal 
street, running E. and W., parallel to the river, bearing 
the Bovcral names of Arg^’lc Street, Trongate, and Gal- 
lowgate, is above 1^ m. in length; and, though not of uni. 
form width, is every where ofaiiH[)le dimensions. It is lined 
on either side with well-built houses, from 3 to 5 stories 
in height, having handsome shops on a level witli the 
causeway; and is. In fact,one of the finest streets and most 
crowded thoroughfares in Europe. Parallel to this are 
hiany fine streets, as Ingram, Street, St. Vincent Street, 
George Street, Ac.; and these arc intersected by other 
streets running N. and S., of which the principal and most 
ancient is the High Street and Saltmarket. Glasgow is 
in one respect decidedly superior to London, both sides 
of the Clyde being bordered by fine quays} and Carlton 
Place, on its S. side, is one of the finest ranges of build- 
ings in the city. All that part of the city W. of George*s 
S(|uare, and fi.W, from Argyle Street to the canal, is 
comparatively modern. Here, within the last 40 or 50 
years, a city, of noble streets, squares, and palaces, has 
been raided. Blythswood Square, on rising ground N; 
from the Broomielaw, is splendidly built, and may be 
regarded as the mpst fu8hionable.part of the town — the 
Belgrave Square of Glasgow. The other principal 
squares are St. Andrew*B, St. Enoch’s, and St. George’s. 
On the extreme W. of the city, on elevated ground, is 
Woodside Crescent, a splendid range of buildings, com¬ 
manding an extensive view of the basin of the Clyde, and 
the adjacent country. 

But wc regret to have to add, that while the newer and 
more fashionable {larts of Glasgow will bear a comparison 
with the finest quarters in any of our most splendid cities, 
it has other quarters that do not rank above. If they bp 
not below, the worst parts of the liberties of Dublin, St. 
Giles’s in London, or the wpnds leading from the High 
Street in Edinburgh. The principal district of this sort 
lies in the centre of the city, between the Trongate on 
the N., the Saltmarket on tne the Clyde on the S., 
end Stock well Street on the IV. It consists of a labyrinth 
of narrow lanes or wynds, whence numberlese entrances 
lead off to small square courts or ” closet,” wUch wually 
have a dunghill in the centre. These wynds and courte 
are formed of old, ill-ventilated, and mostly dilapidated 
houses, vaiying from two to four stories in freight, with- 
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cut WAter, and let out In storTes or flats (one of the latter 
often serving for the residence of two or three families. 
Frequently, nowevcr, the flats are Im out in lod^gs, as 
many as 1A or 20 individuals being occasionally found 
huddled together in a single room. {Symon» on Ariixans, 
p. 116.) The whole district is occupied by the TOor. 
est, most depraved, and worthless part of the pop. Filth, 
destitution and misery, prevail to a frightful extent; and 
it may be regarded as the grand source of those pesti< 
lentiai fevers that thence spread their destructive ravages 
over the entire city. There are similar, thoimh less ex¬ 
tensive, districts in other parts of the city, off the High 
Street, in the Gallon, ftc. 

In 1817 gas was introduced Into the city: the works 
occupy an area of 14,831 sq. yda of ground. The charge 
for gas per metre is 9s. per 1,000 cubic feet, subject to 
a progressive discount, varying from 5 to 30 per cent., 
according to the quantity consumed. The city was 
served very inefficiently with water by public and pri¬ 
vate wells till 1806, when the *• Glasgow Water Company*’ 
was formed by act of parliament. Another company 
was incorporated in 180H: and lately an act of parlia¬ 
ment was obtained for uniting these companies. The 
revenue of the united company, in 1836, was 25,302f. 
13s. 9d. The water is got from the Clyde; quantity 
furnished daily, 8,218,000 imp. galls. Lowest charge 
per family, 5s. 6d. per annum, rising on a graduated 
scalp to 13s. on houses rated at lOf.; above 10/. of yearly 
rental, 6^ per cent, on rental. Public works varying 
from G/. to 12/., IQc. per annum for a daily supply of 
1,000 imp. galls. An excellent market-place for the sale 
of cattle was established in 1818. 

Glasgow can boast of many magnificent public build¬ 
ings ; of which the cathedral, or high chiircn, is entitled 
to the first notice. The original edifice, built by St. 
Mungo, Slaving gone to decay, the present structure 
was begun by John Achaius, Bishop of Glasgow, in 
1133, in the reign of David 1., but was not completed 
for upwards of throe centuries. As the building stands 
on an elevation' (on the W. bank of the Molinditiar 
Burn), 104 ft. above the level of the Clyde, it is seen at a 
great distance in almost all directions. It is a large 
oblong structure, in what is called the early English 
style, which, notwithstanding the diflbrent uras of the 
building is said by Mr. Rickman to be well kept up, 
and to be excellently designed and executed. Its great¬ 
est length, from K. to W., is 319 ft., the breadth 63 ft., 
the height of the choir 00 ft., and of the nave 85 ft. 
A square tower, which rises from the centre of the build¬ 
ing to the height of 30 ft. above the roof, is surmounted 
by an octangular tapering spire, terminating in a bail 
and vane 225 ft. above the floor of the choir. 'I'hcrc is 
another low tower at the W. end of the N. aisle. It is 
said to have in all 157 windows, many of which arc of 
exquisite workmanship. The crypt, under the choir 
ana chapter-house, is said, by Mr. Hickman, not to be 
equalled by any in the kingdom. " It is, from the fall 
of the ground, well lighted, and Is an uncommonly 
rich specimen of early English.” It was formerly used 
as a church, but since 1798 has been used as a ceme. 
tcry only. This venerable and magnificent structure, 
the most perfect by far of the ancient religious edifices 
still existing in Scotland, narrowly escaped fidliug a 
sacrifice at the era of the Relormation to the destruc¬ 
tive xeal of the mob; but was fortunately saved by the 
timely and vigorous interposition of the trades. It has 
recently been determined to have it thoroughly repaired 
and renovated; the expense to be defrayed partly by 
government, and partly by subscriptions from the cor¬ 
poration, and other puolic bodies, and private indivi¬ 
duals. It formerly contained three churches, one of 
which, as already stated, was situated in the crypt; but 
now it contains only one. The bishop's palace, or castle, 
as It was called, erected in 1430, stood to the S.W. of the 
cathedral, and was enclosed with a strong wall of stone. 
The ruins were removed, in 1789, to make way for the 
erection of the infirmary, one of the finest buildings in 
the city. Most of the churches, both established and 
dissenting, are fine buildings, particularly St. Enoch's, 
Sft Andrew’s, St. David’s, and the Tron; St. An¬ 
drew’s episcopal chapel; and the R. Catholic chapel, a 
magnificent Gothic edifice, in TVest Clyde Street. The 
Uffiversity, including the houses for the accommodation 
of the professors, situated on the B. side of the High 
Streik, is of great extent, having a front of 305 feet 
to the High Street, and extending 882 feet from K. to 
IV. These buildings, occupying 4 quadrangular courts, 
are generally three stories high, diversified with turrets 
and appropriate ornaments. In connection with the col¬ 
lege and near it, on the S.E.,is the Hunterian Museum, 
erected in 1804, and exhibiting one of the most perfect 
■peclnens of a pure classical building to be found in the 
empire. It was built from funds left for the purpose by 
the diebrated Dr. William Hunter, a native of the parish 
of Kilbride, near Glasgow, for the reception of the mu¬ 
seum he b^ueathed to the university. This princ]^ 
donation comprises a library of from 10,(K)0 to 12,000 


vole., embracing many rare and splendid editions of the 
classics, and of other standard works; a choice, and not 
easily matched collection, of Greek and Roman coins and 
medals; a collection of about 60 capital pictures; and a 
magnificent collection of an'atomlcal preparations, shells, 
minerals, toological specimens, Ac. This truly noble 
museum is said to have cost Dr. Hunter 100,(MX)/., and 
since it was placed in its present situation it has re¬ 
ceived many additions. The adjoining ground 4>n the 
£. of the college, though called the College Garden, 
is a park containing several acres, enclosed by a high 
wall, and laid out in walks for the use of the professors 
and students. The Macfarlane Observatory stands 
near its E. end; but a new observatory is now being 
erected on the Gorbals side of the Clyde. The new 
Royal Exchange, in Queen Street, is a splendid fabric, 
bunt in the flo^ Corinthian style, and surmounted J>y a 
lantern, one of the most conspicuous objects in the city. 
The colonnade, one of the boldest and most imposing 
structures of the kind in the kingdom, consists of a doublo 
row of fluted Corinthian pillar%of great height The apart- 
mei)^ devoted to a news-room is of great size and mag¬ 
nificence, being 100 feet long by 40 broad, with a richly 
ornamented arched roof, supported by fluted pillars. The 
Royal Exchange is placed in the centre of an area, two 
sides of which are lined with splendid and unifiirm 
ranges xif buildings; while behind it is the Royal 
Bank, a Grecian structure, much admired for the ele¬ 
gant simplicity and chasteness of the design. On each 
side of the bank, two superl) Doric arches afford access 
to Buchanan Street, one of the prinefoaV streets of the 
city. Amongst the other public builmngs are the gaol 
and court-houses; the town-hull, and toiinne buildings, 
at the E. end of the Trongate, opposite the statue of 
William III. Both these buildings are handsome struc¬ 
tures; the latter was constructed in 1781, as its name 
implies, by a company of subscribers, on the principle of 
survivorship. Tiie news-room on the lower fleoa is of 
very large dimensions, and, previously to the erection of 
the new cx(‘hange, was the geand resort of the mercan¬ 
tile body; the upper part is occupied as an hotel. The 
lunatic asylum to the N. of the city is a large and also an 
elegant structure, admirably adapted for its purpose. The 
bridewell, merch.'ints’ hall, town hospital, trades* hidl, as¬ 
sembly-rooms, the Andcrsonlan university, high u:hool, 
surgeons* hall, barracks, theatre, Hutcheson's hMpttal, 
house of refuge, lyceum, &c., deserve notice. It may here 
be stated that, in 1831. there were 3,184 shops of all kinds 
in the city and suburbs; and that the number is now 
supposed to be nearly 4,090. The highest rent paid for 
a shop was 2.50/. per annum. In 1712, the highest rent 
of a shop was 61., the low'cst 12s. i the average a little 
more than .3/. 1 

In connection with public buildings, may be men¬ 
tioned the bridges over the Clyde, 4 in number, ex¬ 
clusive of a timber bridge for foot passengers. The 
first bridge over t]^ river was constructed in 1345. It 
was originally only 12 ft. wide, and consisted of eight 
arches; but its width has been increased (1771), and 
two of its arches built up. Of the other bridges, the 
newest and most superb is Glasgow Bridge, built in 1836, 
on the site of a former bridge, removed for the pur¬ 
pose. It is of Aberdeen granite, 5(i0 ft. long, and dO ft. 
wide over the parapets; and is not otily one of the great¬ 
est ornaments of the city, but is said to be wider than 
any other bridge in the United Kingdom. 

Public Monuments. — Of these may be enumerated an 
equestrian statue in bronze of William Ill., erected at 
the Cross In the Trong.ite, the gift of James Macrae 
(1735), a citizen of Glasgow, and governor of the pre¬ 
sidency of Madras; an obelisk In honour of Lord Nel¬ 
son, in the public green ; a statue of Sir John Moore^a 
native of Glasgow), in bronze, on a granite pedestal, by 
Flaxman ; a similar statue of James Watt, by Chantrey, 
both In George Square. In the centre of the sanio 
square, is an elegant fluted Doric pillar, about 100 ft. 
high, in honour of Sir Walter Scott, with a colossal 
statue of the great minstrel at the top; In the town- 
hall is a statue of W'illiam Tltt, in marble, by Fmx- 
man. Money to the amount of nearly 10,000/. has been 
subscribed for the erection of a triumphal arch to bo 
surmounted by an equestrian statue of the Duke of 
Wellington. Tliesc monuments are exclusive of those 
in churchyardi, of which there arc^ in the city and 
suburbs. The Necropolis, formed by the Merchant Com¬ 
pany, in 1830, In an elevated park, (rising suddenly to 
the Jheight of 200 ft., and situated on the £. of the Mo- 
lindinar Burn, opposite the cathedral,) In imitation of 
the cemetery of Pere-la-Chaise in Paris, is unrivalled for 
picturesque cffoct. It occupies 7,860 sqtiare yards of 
ground, and is laid out with the greatest taste «id Judg¬ 
ment. Of many elegant monuments which this cemetery 
contains, an obelisk erected on the summit of the emu 
nence, in honour of John Knox, surmounted hy a statue 
of the reformer, is the most striking: Uk« the cathedral, 
it is visible at a great distance in every direction. 

The Green may be appropriately notl^ in this place. 
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ThM. wbldi ii the Hjde Fork of Glasgow, lies.botween 
the Cifde and the Calton and Bridgeton, and contains 
about 125 acres, appropriated to the recreation of the 
citisens. It has latterly been very much Imorored; the 
public wasbing*house having been removed to a more 
convenimt situation, and a carriage drive carried round 
Itsdrcumference. ^ _ ... 

MoekBiMUcal State —Glasgow contains 12 parMbtal 
ehurcbes, the clergymen of which are paid ^ >tote en¬ 
dowments, each receiving an anni^ srifmnd of 425/., ex¬ 
cept the ministers of tl»e cathedral and Barony parishes, 
whose Incomes, arising from teinds, and including their 
glebes, amount to about 600/. llie deficiency of parochial 
churches has been recently supplied by the erection of 
chapels-of-ease, or supplementary parishes, quoad sacra, 
the incomes of the clergymen of wbich arise either from 
the proceeds of church sittings, or from a given amount 
of stlpoid, secured by a bond voluntarily entered into 
by certain leading persons connected with the separate 
parishes. The number of these quoad sacra parishes is 
very great. The Barony parish, with a pop. (In 1831) of 
77,385. but with only one parochial clergyman, has been 
so subdivided that It contains no fewer than 16 such 
siipnloinental parishes, each with a separate pastor. The 
parish of GorlMls, with a pop. of 35,194, contains 3 such 
parishes; while the remaining parishes embrace 9: total 
of parishes, including both the civil and quoad sacra 
parishes, being 40. The number of dissenters is also 
very great: comprising. 12 congregations belonging to 
the united Associate bynod; KeUef Synod, 10; Or!- 

f inal Burghers, 1 ; Original Seceders, 1 ; Reformed 
’resbyterians. or Cameronians, 2; Independents, 4; 
Baptists, 6 \ Kpiscopalians, 4; Wesleyan Methodists, 3; 
United Methodists, 1; Unitarians, 1; Roman Catholics, 
7 clergymen; Queers, Jews, Boroans, Mew Jerusalem 
('huren, and two others, 1 congregation each : total, 58. 
The established, as well as many of the dissenting, 
clergymen liave numerous assistants and missionaries 
crnfM^ed under them in the work of pastoral superintend¬ 
ence. These parishes and congregations embraced, in 1H31, 
a pop. of 213,810, ihcludlng some districts contiguous to, 
but not reckoned as in, the city. According to the return 
of the parochial clergy, 90,199 belonged to the cstab. 
church, 100,539 to other denominations; while 14,072 were 
not kqpwn to belong to any congregation. On the other 
hand, according to a return of a committee of dissenters, 
92,460 belonged to the estab. church, 110,055 to other 
denominations; while 11,295 were not known to belong to 
any congregation. (Second Jieport qf the Itoyal Church 
Commission, 1838.) Of those not belonging to the es¬ 
tab. church, 26,965 were, in 1H3J, Roman Catnolics ; and 
** their number,*' says Dr. Cleiand, “ has increased con¬ 
siderably since." (New Stat. Account of Scotland, art. 
G/omvw.) The commissioners state (referring to all 
sects), ** that there would appear to be about 86,179pcrson8 
tn the habit of attending public worship, out of a pop. of 
213,810: and that a very large nuha'Hir of persons, up¬ 
wards of 66,000, exclusive of children under ten years of 
age, are not in the habit of attending public worship, in 
the sense in which that term is understood by the minis¬ 
ters of the several congregations; and after making an 
allowance for old and infirm persbns, and those who may 
necessarily be absent, that number cannot be stated at 
loss than 65,000." It appears from the same report, that. 
Including every place of worship, the aggregate number 
pf seats unlet or not allocated, was 19,646. The relative 
numbers of the different sects may be seen from the fol- 
ing table, which Indudes a list of baptisms, Including 
biiths of the children of parents who disapproved of infant 
bardism, for the year ending 15th Dec. 1830. (Cleiand, 
utsuprd, p.8.) 


^ Children baptized in 1830, 

By clergymen of the Church of Scotland - -3,123 

Do. of the ITnlted Associate Synod - 664 

Do. of the Relief Synod - - - 671 

Do. of the Roman Catholic Church . 915 

^ Do. of the Episcopal Church, Methodists, 
independents, and other denominations, includ¬ 
ing births among Baptists, Quakers, Jews, Ac. - 1,024 

Total - - 6,397 


MOmeatim, — Uiider this head the university claims 
the first attention. It was founded by Bishop Turn- 
bell, I 9 a papal bull, dated 1450; and its privileges 
have been subsequently confirmed and extended by royal 
eharlers and pwlamentary statutes. The discipline of 
the university Is admlnisterad by the court of the rector 
for vke-rector), and by assessors nominated by him, who 
Mve for mtoy years been the principal, and all the pro. 
fosaon. The pirtfiic aflUrs of the university are under 
the managemdnt of the senate, which is composed of the 
raetM‘, 4 ean eflhealties, the prlnoipi^ and all the pro. 
fisisera, the letter being 21 In number. Thebusinessol the 
euRege, as a subordinate corporation, is conducted by (he 
prin^tl aski 13 professors, called the Facul^, who, with 


the rector and dean, dispense the college patronage. Tim 
rector, who is genwally an eminent literary or political 
character, who seldom resides, or even appears, except at 
his Inauguration, is chosen annually by the matriculated 
students. The office, which is now one of distinction only, 
has been filled by Burke, Adam Smith, Francis Jefopy, Sir 
Robert Feel, &c. There is also a sinecure officer, named 
chancellor, nominated for life by the senate, who is gene¬ 
rally a nobleTman of distinction. The chancellor appoints 
a vlce-^ancellor, but neither has any rights or privileges 
either in the discipline of the institution or in the ex¬ 
ercise of its patronage. In addition to the 21 pro¬ 
fessors, there is a lecturer on the structure, fonctions, 
and diseases of the eye. Government has also (1840) 
Instituted a professorship of mechanics and civil 
engineering, and endowed it with a salary of 250/. a 
year. The principal presides as chairman at meetings 
of the senate, and generally over the Institiftion, and 
is honorary professor of theology, but teaches no class. 
The crown is patron of the principality, and of 14 pro¬ 
fessorships, including that newly instituted *, the ihciilty, 
rector, and dean, being patrons of the remaining gprofes- 
sorships. The professors derive their Incomes partly from 
the fees paid by the students (which vary from 3 to 5 
guineas), and partly from funds (which amounted, in 
1824, to 9,406£ a year) belonging to the college. In addition 
to these sources of income, government annually gives a 
grant, varying in amount, to augment the income of 
several of the chairs. It is required by law, that the 
principal and all the professors be members of the esta¬ 
blished church: the law, however, is not strictly enforced, 
except in the case of the principal and theological profes¬ 
sors. Religious distinctions are of no consequence in the 
case of students; those only who belong to the national 
church andwhose parents do not live in town, are required 
to attend public worship in the College Chapel. Tlie cur¬ 
riculum is divided into the four faculties of Arts, Divi- 
nity. Medicine, and Law; which last is confined (o a 
single professorship. There is only one session in (he 
year, beginning lOth Oct., and terminating 1st May. 
There are 29 bursaries, the benefits of which are ex- 
tendcfl to 65 students. 'I'heir average annual income 
is 1.16.5/. 10s. 4d .; the highest is 50/.; the lowest, 41. 10s. 
Mr. Snell, of Warwickshire, about a century ago, left 
a landed estate in that county, fur the purpose of found, 
ing ten exhibitions in Baliul College, Oxford, in fa¬ 
vour of students of the Episcopal Church, who have 
attended at least two sessions at the university of 
Glasgow, or one session there, and two at some other 
Scotcli university. Among the distinguished persons 
who have been educated on Snell’s foundation, may be 
mentioned Dr. Douglas, Bishop of Salisbury; Adam 
Smith; and Dr. Mattiiew Baillie. Each exhibition 
If of the yearly value of 132/., and lasts for ten years. 
As in the other Scotch universities, there ^are no 
apartments for the residence of the students within 
the college. The number of students varies from 
1,000 to 1,200. The graduations during the last year 
were as follows:—in arts, 23; in medicine, 117; in 
surgery, 19. 7'he university library, which was founded 
in trio 15th century, contains nearly 100,000 volumes, 
and is open to the students. A valuable botanical 
garden, consisting of 8 acres, on the W. of the city, was 
instituted by the united contributions of the government, 
the university, and the citizens of Glasgow, for the use 
of the profesBof of botany, who lectures in a hall erect¬ 
ed within its precincts. Some of the most illustrious 
names in the literature of Scotland have been professors 
In the University of Glasgow: amongst others may be. 
^ecifiod Hutcheson, Adam Smith, Simson, Millar, and 


Anderson’s University, 01 * Andersonlan Institution, 
was founded by Dr. John Anderson, Professor of Natural 
Philosophy In the University of Glasgow, who died in 
1796, leaving his effects. Including his museum and phi¬ 
losophical apparatus, to the institution. It is under the 
management of 81 trustees, who elect successors to 
those who retire. It possesses qflne building in George 
Street, embracing suitable class-rooms, a large ball, 
chemical rooms, and a museum. It consists of thfee 
distinct departments : — l. General branches for youth, 
consisthig of mathematics, logic and ethics, uidural phi¬ 
losophy, chemistry, French, geography, drawing, and 
painting. 2 . A medical school, emDraclng all the 
branches for the various colleges of surgeons, and public 
boards. 3. Mechanics’ classes ; comprising 50 lectures on 
mechanics and chemistry, in alternate winters, and 
drawing. Excepting those In the mechanics* classes, 
the lecturers pay rents for their rooms. There is a good 
library, to which the students have access. The classes 
for mechanics In this Institution were theJfrsf establiihed 
In the empire. 

^e Glasgow medianics* Institution was founded in 
1823, chiefly by some members of the mechanics* duss in 
Anderson’s University, who felt dissatisfied with the 
ticket, price 10 s., admits to the classes 
o^atural philosophy and chemistry, on each of which 
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there is ah annual course of 35 lectures; and various 
other branches are taught. The value of their ac¬ 
cumulated property in books (4,000-vols.), apparatus, 
and models. Is estimated at 8 , 000 f.; there is, besides, a 
building ftmd of 630/. In session 1889-40. 280 tickets 
were sold for the classes of chemistry and mechanics, 
wd 434 for those of botany, physiology, music, and 
English literature. The class fees amounted in the 
same year to 1961 .; the annual subscriptions and dona¬ 
tions to 174/. A scientific and literaiy reading-room is 
attached to the institution. Four similar institutions 
established in the suburbs, are all well attended. 

The parliamentary returns show that, in 1831, when the 
pop., including some districts not reckoned In the city, 
amounted to near 214,000, there were 14 parochial 
schools with 26 masters, and 186 other schools with 
202 masters. But these are exclusive of female schools, 
of children taught by domestic tutors, of numerous 
Sunday schools, and of the public institutions just de¬ 
scribed. Still, however, we incline to think that there 
are some omissions in the returns to parliament, inas¬ 
much as the children at school in Glasgow is, according 
to them, nearly a third below the average of Scotland, 
the pupils not exceeding 74 per cent, of the whole pop. 
According to a return made to the General Assembly, In 
1H36, the children between 6 and 1.6 years of age unable 
to read. In five of the city parishes, iiicliiding about a 
fourth part of the whole pop., amounted to 6,296. 
qf the General Auemhly't Education GommiUeet 1836, 
p.38.) 

The High School deserves particular mention. It was 
formerly an exclusively classical seminary, with the ex¬ 
ception of a writing class, having 6 teachers for Latin and 
Greek, with 1 for writing; the time devoted to classical 
literature l)eing fi‘om 6 to 6 hours daily. But, in 1H.34, 
it was resolved to modify the course of instruction in the 
school, so ns to make it more suitable to the wants of a 
great manufacturing and commercial city. In conse¬ 
quence, the classics department was limited to 2 teach¬ 
ers, and the time to 2 hours; and teachers of English 
literature, geography, mathematics, modern languages, 
and drawing were introduced. In 1636, a chemical tioss 
Wfis established; and soon afterwards this department 
was made to embrace natural philosophy aud natural 
history. 

A normal school, or a school for Instructing teachers 
in the art of tuition, was founded by the Glasgow Edu¬ 
cational Committee in 1636, and was the first, and may, 
in fact, be still regarded as the only, seminary of the kind 
in Scotland. Its directors must, according to its con¬ 
stitution, belong to the national church ; but tlierc is no 
such exclusion In regard to those who are instructed in 
it. The fee is 3/.3«. for the course of training, which may 
extend over a whole year. 

Notwithstanding their devotion to commercial pursuits, 
the merchants of Glasgow have always been distin¬ 
guished by their attention to and patronage of literature 
and science. The Literary and Commercial Society was 
established nearly a century ago, and can exhibit in the 
list of its members, at diflbrent times, the names of 
Dr. Francis Hutcheson, Adam Smith, Dr. Joseph Black, 
Mr. Millar, professor of law^ and other distinguished 
individuals. It has, indeed, since its origin, been at¬ 
tended by the leading citizens of Glasgow, both literary 
and commercial. In the range of its disqussions, it in¬ 
cludes every subject except theology and party politics. 
The Glasgow Philosophical Society instituted in 1802, 
is also an important association. The Maitland Club, 
instituted in Glasgow in 1828, is similar to the Banna- 

a Club of Edinbuiwh, and the Roxburghe Club of 
on, printing for the use of its members MSS. and 
rare works illustrative of the early histoiy, manners, and 
literature of Scotland. It was originally limited to 50 
'members; but has been extended to 100 . Glasgow has 
also two statistical societies, a geological society, and 
several others. In addition to those belonging to the 
university, to Anderson's Institution, and to the mecha¬ 
nics* institution, there are numerous subscription and 
circulating libraries, of which the two most important 
aro the Glasgow public library, and Stirling’s, each con¬ 
taining upwards of 10,000 volumes. The first newspaper 
publlshea In this city, the Glasgow Courani^ mode its 
appearance in 1715; since which time, attempts to esla- 
b1»h 19 have been made, but at tills moment (1840) only 
10 survive; 2 published thrice a week, 5 twice a week, 
and 3 once a week. 

Letterpress printing was not introduced into Glasgow 
till 1638, upwards of 100 years after it had been cstaldishod 
In Edinburgh; nor did it flourish there for nearly a cen¬ 
tury after Its Introduction. But about the middle of last 
century the Messrs. Foulis raised the Glasgow press to 
the hipest eminence, and their editions of some of the 
princiipl Greek and Latin classics are valuablo alike for 
tbebeauty of their typography, and their accuracy. In 
the course of tbe present ceotury Messrs. John & An¬ 
drew Duncan, printers to the university, have published 
soifie splendid editions of the classics, and of worlw con¬ 


nected with classical literature. Glasgow is not. how¬ 
ever, a literary mart; and its authors usually make ar¬ 
rangements with Edinburgh or London houses for 
printing and publishing their works. 

The charitable institutions of the city are too numer¬ 
ous to be minutely specified. They comprise, amongst 
others, two lyingrin hospitals and dispensaries, a cow- 
pox institution, Magdalene asylum, deaf and dumb In¬ 
stitution. blind asylum, eye Inflrmaryr lunatic asylum, 
house of .refUge, humane society, Aa In addition to 
Hutcheson's hospital, for the maintenance of decayed bur¬ 
gesses and their widows, and the education of boys, sons 
of burgesses, there are numerous free schools for the poor, 
and similar institutions. About 70,000/. ore expended 
annually for religious, benevolent, and educational pur¬ 
poses, under the management of the magistrates and 
parochial clergy, part being the produce of ftinds be¬ 
queathed, and part the result of voluntary contributions. 
This is exclusive of Hutcheson's hospital, aud three cha¬ 
rity schools otherwise endowed. 

A regular police establishment was first organised in 
this 4own by act of parliament in 1800. It is now a 
most eflBcient body, consisting of 8 heads of departments, 
3 lieutenants, 68 officers, 135 night watchmen, 8 coal- 
weighers, 21 lamn.lighters, 50 firemen, and 30 supers 
nuinoraries ; in all, 318 persons. It is under the direction 
of the magistrates, the dean of guild, the convener of the 
trades* house, and one commissioner from each ward, 
chosen by the rate-payers; andsis supported by a tax, 
averaging about 5 per cent, on the rental. Tbe number 
of public executions, firom 1765 to BMP, a period of 75 
years, was 102 , being, at an average, 14 per annum. The 
gaol, though constructed in 1810, is ueficlent in accom¬ 
modation ; but the bridewell is admitted to be one of the 
must perfect estaldishments of the kind in the empire. 
Each prisoner is confined in a separate cell, and em¬ 
ployed at his own business. Mr. Symons sayslbat, in 
resnect of cleanliness and economy, this institution Iteves 
uotning to desire, and is a pattern for Europe. In 1837, 
the committals were 2,067, and the average period of 
confinement 63 days. Deducting the value of the pri¬ 
soners’ labour, it cost the public, during the above year, 
only 6464 " • ' 

Trade and mantffactures. — Glasgow owes its present 
greatness to its advantageous situation on a fine riv^r, in 
one of tlio richest coal and mineral districts In the empire. 
Originally, however, tho Clyde was much encumbered 
by fords and shallows, and for a lengthened, period it 
served rather to excite and disappoint expectations, than 
to confer any real commercial advantages on the city. In 
1662, after several other sihemes had failed, the magis¬ 
trates of Glasgow purchased the ground on which Port 
Glasgow (16 miles lower down the river) now stands, 
where they formed a harbour and a graving dock, the first 
work of its kind in Scotland. For a considerable pe¬ 
riod the intercour^ between Glasgow and its newly 
acquired port was frlncipaliy carried on by land car. 
riagp; but from 1666 attempts were every now and 
then made to deepen the river. In 1688 a quay was 
formed at the Brooinlelaw ; but even so late as 1775 no 
vessel, drawing 6 ft. water, could reach Glasgow, ex¬ 
cept at spring tides. At length, however, a plan, pro¬ 
posed ill 1769 by Mr. Golburn, engineer of Chester, for 
deepening the river to 7 ft. at neap tides, was adopted. 
He proceeded to accomplish his task, partly by the em¬ 
ployment of dredging machines, and partly by construct¬ 
ing dams and jetties, so as to confine and strengthen tbe 
course of the river. There measures have since been 
continuously and energetically followed up, particularly 
of late years; and with such success, tliat vessels draw- 
ing 15 It. water come up to the city at springs, and that 
there is usually a depth of 6 ft. water in the river at l<m 
neaps. There are still four dredging machines and two 
diving bells In constant employment. The river, for 7 m. 
below the elty, is very much contracted, and forms nearly 
a straight line; tho sloping banks, formed of wbinstone, 
being constructed in imitation of ashlar. Tbe accom¬ 
modation for shipping at the Broomielaw has been vltyr 
greatly extended; but a measure is now before parlia¬ 
ment for adding to it, by tbe construction of extensive 
docks, and other conveniences. 

The Influence of these improvements on the shipping 
and trade of Glasgow has been most ftrlking. Dr. Cle- 
land says that, ‘‘less than 60years ago, a few gabbards. 
aud these only 30 or 40 tons burden, came up to Glasgow; 
and 1 recollect the time when, for weeks Aether, not a 
vessel of any description was to be found in the port of 
Glasgow." ( Fotmer and Present State qf Ghmow, 80.) 
Now, however, a greater number of sailing vessdU and of 
steamers belong to Glasgow than to any other Scotdi 
port *, and the harbour it oonttantly crowded with 
firoro toeign parU, coasting, veasels, and ateamen. The 
steam-j^lmts belm^ to the Clyde that riy to Liver¬ 
pool, Dublin, and Belfiut, are amongst the flneet vessela 
of their class In the rnnpire. In oU, thcK bdonaed to 
Glasgow In 1838,53 steamersi of the aggregate burdM S 
6,644 tons, Suhjoined Is onournen oi 
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AooovifT td the Nett Amount of the Tonnage Duct on ^ The Imaineaa conneetedfirlJth the port and the river 
Bhlpping coming up to the Broomlelaw at dMfereoti la man^d by parilamentaiy thu^. The gToaj re- 
nerkSia tinea mV ; venoe of the trbat for the year ending the Slat of i%OBt 

____—* 1839, amounted to A896f. 13a, 6d;j aSd the expendlSre, 

Y«m. ■ Hereniw. Veui. Revenue. Including Intereat of debt, to 85,S94f. 17a. 4d. The nett 

i.i l■l■lll - " debt duo by the truat amounted at the aame period to 

•• it' A .V 122,33Sf. 2a. 3d. The portdueawere raiaed In ISSelVom la. 

ITHO iIIa’s 4' tola.4(f.perton. perhapa.onthewhole.ltiatoberegret- 

im e 4 1836 86,612 16 0 tod that, Inatoad of attempting to Improve the navigation 

laoo 8,319 16 1 1637 8 3 of the'Clyde, a ahlp-canal hao not been conatructed fVom 

iSiS SJSiSlS ‘}S SlwMio Gta,gow.toth5deg>watertatharlyeribut«l.nowtoo 

-- late to think of such a meaaure. Subjoined la an 

Aocount of the Arrivals of Sailing and Steam 'Vessels at the Broomlelaw during the Two Years ending the 

31st of August, 1839. 


1 Y«m. 

Hevmuw. 

Vein. 

Revenue. 

gg|§§§ 

Et. s. i. 

149 10 0 
1,518 8 4 . 
2,U39 0 4 
8,319 16 1 
6,676 7 6 
6.398 18 10 

1880 

1835 

1836 

1837 
^1838 

1830 

M§. It d. 

20,296 18 A % 
31,910 19 8 
8A,612 16 0 
3A,A9A 8 3 
86,993 13 0 
43,287 16 10 
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The progress of trade at Glasgow la further exemplified 
by thv following 

Account of the Customs* Duties collected at Glasgow 
since 1811. 



In 1781, the revenue of the Glasgow post-office amounted 
to 4.341/.; in 1810, tt amounted to 27,698/.; In 1831, to 
36,043/.; and in 1839, to 47,627/. 

Citnais and /Zat/roodf. — In addition to river navi¬ 
gation, the city enjoys the advantage of several canals 
and rallroaus. Of the former, the Forth and Clyde, 
generally called the Great Canal, begun in 1768, but not 
comf>lotod till 1798, is by fur the most important. It 
unites the two seas on the F.. and W. of Scotland, extend¬ 
ing from Grangemouth on the Frith of Forth, to Dowling 
Bay on the Clyde, a distance of 35 in., with a collateral 
cut of 2} m. to Fort Dundas, at the N. extremity of the 
city of Glasgow. Its medium width at the surface is 
56 ft., at the bottom 27, and 'Uie depth of water 10 ft.; 
thus serving fur the transit of vessels of upwards of 100 
tons burden. The income of this canal, in 1836, was 
6.3,743/. 16s. 7(/. The Union Canal from Edinburgh 
joins this canal 4 in. E. Grangemouth. The otiier ca¬ 
nals are, the Monkland, leni^h 13 m., which connects 
Glasgow with the coal and Iron mines in the pars, of 
Old and New Monkland; and the Glasgow, Paisley, 
and Johnstone Canal. The depth of these canals is 
6 ft. With regard to railways, the Monkland and Kirk¬ 
intilloch Hallway, length 94 m., connects the two pa¬ 
rishes in question with the Great Canal, and thereby 
with Glasgow. The Ballochney Kailway is merely an 
extension of the one Just named into the coni and iron¬ 
stone districts. The Garnklrk and Glasgow Hallway, 
length 84 m., forms a communication between the city 
and valuable mines of coal and ironstone in the par. 
of Cadder. In addition to these lines, a railroad be¬ 
tween Glasgow, Paisley, and Ayr, is (July, 1840) on the 
verge of being completed, that part of the line between 
Glasgow and Paitley being already in operation. In 1838, 
Ih act for a railway between Edinburgh and Glasgow, 
length 46 m., was obtained: the work is considerably 
advanced, and it is supposed will be completed in 1841. 

Prior to 1300, Glasgow was merely a fishing village, 
that part of it lying on> the river, now the Brlggatc, 
being called the Fliher-row* The business was long 
fM a small scale, and limited to the home market; but, 
in 1450, the trade of fishing and curing salmon and her- 
rings for the French market was introduced; a traffic that 
was carried on with varied success for about two centu¬ 
ries. Indeed this seems to have been the only important 
Ivanch of busineti carried on here till 1688, when a per- 
sen of Uie ngmc of Fleyming, and partners, proposed to 
erect aweavlnn foctory .provided the munidpiu anthorides 
would gnot them encouragement On ooniidering this 
offer, the town-council gave them a lease of suitable pre- 
mlieit fur 17 Ymut*! of rent; an act of Uberali^ that 

ran peat riax of being defeated by the opposttibo of 
the neemeo weavers, who protested anainit the grant, 1 
on. the ground that the fectory would be injurious to < 
4lHnr intereds. In the end the company, to get rid of 
the oppositkm, i^eed not to employ any weavdh other 


duced from about 1740, till the business was superseded 
by the Introduction of the cotton manufacture. 

The situation of Glasgow as to trade, In 1661, may 
be accurately learned hrom the statement of Tucker, 
who had been commissioned by Cromwell's govern- 
ment to draw op a report on the revenue of customs 
and excise In Scotland. ** With,** says he, speaking 
of Glasgow, **tho exception of the colieglnors, all the 
inhabitants are traders; some to Ireland, with small 
siniddy coals, in open boats, from four to ton tons, from 
whence they bring hoops, rungs, barrel staves, meal, 
oats, and butter ; some to Franco, with plaiding, coals, 
and herring, from which the return is salt, pepper, rai¬ 
sins, and prunes; some to Norway for timber. There 


docs, but the loss which they sustained by being obliged 
to come home late in the year, has made them discon- 


Um opposition, i^eed not to employ any weavdh other eommerce carried on, that, for several years jMot to 
tiun feeemen 1 This was the orl^ of weaving fhctorlet 1770, the annual imoOrt of tobacco Into the ClydeYanged 
In Glasgow. But nearly n century elapsed before the firom 35,000 to 45,000 bogheads. In 1771, the quantity 


maaufecture of lawns, cambrics, and .4uoii like febrica, 
wag introduced* These, however, wore extensively pro¬ 


under by the shallowness of their river every day more 
and more increasing and filling up, so that no vessel of 
any burthen can come up nearer the town*than 14 m., 
where they must unlade, and sefid up their timber on 
rafts, and all other cninmoditlcs’by 3 or 4 tons of goods at 
a time, in small cobbles, or boats, of 3,4, or 6, and none 
above 6 ton a boat. There is in this place a collector, a 
cheque, and four waiters. There are 12 vessels belonging 
to the merchants of this port, viz., 3 of 150 tons each, 1 of. 
140, 2 of 100, 1 of .60, 3 of 30,1 of 15, and 1 of 12, none of 
which come up to the town. Total, 957 tons.** 

A company for carrying on the whcile fishery and making 
snap was formed in 1674. They employed five ships, and 
had extensive premises at Greenock for boiling blubber 
and curing fish. The whale fishery hfis long been given 
up; but the soap manufiicture has ever since been ex¬ 
tensively carried on. This is evinced by the faet that the 
quantity of soap made in Glasgow in 1839 amounted to 
5,8.68,844 lbs. of hard, and 2,519,120 lbs. of soft soan, being 
more than half the qiuntity of soup made during the 
same year in Scotland. The manufacture of ropes was 
commenced in 1G96; and two years afterwards an act 
of parliament.was obtained In favour of this business, 
imposing a duty on all ropes Imported from the Sound 
or R. seas ; ana in return, the company were to advance 
a capital of 40,000/. Scots, and to bring in foreigners to 
the work. The manufacture of ropes and cordage is now 
also an extensive branch of Industry, in which large capi. 
tals are invested. The tanning of leather and the brewing 
business were introduced previously to the Union (1707), 
and have ever since, particularly the latter, formed Im¬ 
portant branches of manufacture. Almost the whole of 
the Scotch ale imported into our colonies is produced at 
Glasgow. 

But It was no( till after the Union, in 1707, when the 
trade to the American and West Indian colonies was, for 
the first time, opened to the enterprise and activity of the 
Scotch, that the commercial energies of Glasgow began 
to be fully develo{)ed. Her merchants Immediately em¬ 
barked In the trsuie to the W. Indies and America, espe¬ 
cially in that to Marylmid and Virginia; and such was 
the success that attended their eiforts in this new 
department, that In a few years Glasgow became the 
grand enirepdt through which the farmers general 
of France principally received their supplies of to¬ 
bacco. But for a considerable time they carried on 
their colonial trade in vessels durtered irom English 
ports; and it was not till 1718, that a ship, built in 
the Clyde, the property of Glasgow merchants, crossed 
the Atlantic 1 To suen an extent was this branch' of 
eommerce carried on, that, for several years jMor to 
1770, the annual imp5rt of tobacco Into the Clyd^angrd 
from 35,000 to 45,000 bogheads. In 1771, the quantity 
was 49,016hogsheads: and in 1775,57,143. The Ame- 
rkan war put an end to a traffic from which Glasgow 




























had reaped mat adrantaMS.. But no idonor had 
this iNmnesi been cut off than the merehanti directed 
their energies to other chahuels; iind found In the exten¬ 
sion of the W. India trade, and still more In the intro¬ 
duction of the cotton manufacture, new and fiurlnore 
productive sources of employment and wealth. The 
wonderful inventions and discoveries of Hargreaves, 
Arkwright, and Watt, powerftilly attracted t)^e attention 
of the more enterprising and Intelligent cltlsens of-Glas- 


GLASGOW. gogf 

lor had I Ship-buildingt except In respect to steam-boats, can 
Urected nmarcdy besaiiMO exist In Glasgow, being chiefly confined 


manufacture of steam machinery than perhaps any other 
place In the empire; and have suppued machinery to 
some of the largest and finest vessels belonging to foreign 
powers, as well as to Great Britain. 

Progress QfPopuUiiivn ,—According to the best attaln- 


gow; and in a few years the cotton manufacture was able information, the pop. of Glasgow, at different 

introduced and established. The manufacture of 11- periods down to 1831, has been as follows:— " 

nens, lawns, cambrics, &c., having been alrea^ ex- ,-—-— 


nens, lawns, cambrics, &c., having been alrea^ ex¬ 
tensively carried on, the work-people had little difficulty 
in applying themselves to the new business; at the 
same time that the favourable situation of the city for 
trade, and its unlimited command of coal and iron 
ore, gave it every facility for successfully prosecuting 
the manufacture. Hence it is that for a lengthened 
period Glasgow has been second only to Manchester 
It) this great dejNirtment of industry. Her cotton mills 
arc on the largest scale, her machinery is of the most 


Inhabitants. 


Yean. 

InhabitMiU. 

1780 

48,838 

1791 

66,678 

1801 

77,386 

1811 - 

100.749 

1881 

147,043 

1831 

808,486 


This is an extraordinary increase. During the Interval 
between 1801 and 1831, the pAp. of Manchester, which 


A^nulac* 


perfect description, and in the fineness of her muslins hariberea^d fisteHhkn InVSh^ English townVV^^^^ 
and other tabrics, she is, pe^aps.^ri^llcd. Jj? 251 per cent.; but it results from the above strtement, 
lowing table shows the numlw of cotton and ot^ fac- increase of the pop. of Glasgow during the same 

is no l»g than 2B[ per cent.l-a progress wholly 
Pepor/ re- unexampled in any old settled country, and mmost equal 
to Mtlls and Factoruas^ 183J, p. 269.) tg thing that lias taken place in the U. States. At 

this moment (1840) the pop. is probably about 285,000. 

State qf the Poor^ ^c.—Theslncrease of pop. lias, of 
course, been mainly occasioned by the still more rapid 
increase of wealth and employment. Mt has not, how¬ 
ever, we regret to say, depended wh^y fm this; and 
there can be no doubt that tiie increase of pop. has In 
some degree exceeded the Increased demand for labour, 
vast as that increase has been. This has been principally 
I Total* -I loolwii 8.773 13.093 1 4.311 1 18,869 j a consequ^cc of the prodiglous influx of labour^^^^^^ 

-!_ - * --'-I--'"- Ireland. When the last census was taken, in lR3A,it was 

There belonged to Glasgow, in 1834, no fewer than found that no fewer than .35,544 natives of Ireland were 
.32,000 haiid-looins; via., 18,537 in the city and suburbs, domiciled in Glasgow; and at^iresent the number is pro- 
and 13,463 in other towns, employed on .iccount of (]ilas- bably about 60 ,(Mj0 I It is not easy to exaggerate the 
gow manufactures. (AVt/> Stattst. Ace. qf Scot., k Glaseow, mischievous influence of this immigration. There are 



PeraoiM under 21 
Vears of Age. 

Penona abovu 81 , 
Yeats of Age. 

Males. 


Females. 

Tam 

111 

88 

67 

8,180 

8^8 

ir.i 

83(1 

8,818 

189 

46 

43 

1 

78 

46 

47 

70 



p. 154.) And tlic number is siqiposed rather to have 
increased in the interval. The hand-loom weavers 
at a distance receive the average rate of wages, but have 
the expense of carriage to defray both from and to Glas- 


but few instances in which the Irish have b^n Improved 
by the change; but they have had, partly oy the effect 
of their competition in reducing wages, and part^ and 
principally by their habituating the Scotch, througif their 


gow. Not only, however, is Glasgow the great centre of example, to become contented with a lower standard of 
the cotton nianufiU'tore, containing 101 mills; hut if a comfort, the most pernicious Influence over the condition 


the cotton nianuf.u'tore, containing 101 mills; hut if a 
circle with a radius of 10 m. ho drawn around Glasgow, 
it will embrace 66 additional mills, comprising, in fact, 
the whole cotton mills of Scotland except 25, scattered 
over K diftbrent eninuies. Tlie Glasgow mills are all 
moved by steam power. The above estimates are 
exclusive of vast numbers of persons employed in tam¬ 
bouring, bleaching, dveing, printing, ifec. Glasgow is 

espei ially famous for Its success in dyeing cottons red ; I'rrii iiv-nijjr «7A.kiiit:v* wiicii wc «;uiiBiuvr wc uuvbu* 

in tills respect it is suiierlor to any other manufacturing atioiis to whicli thi^usiness is exposed, the facility with 
town in Britain, tliough still inferior to several of tlioso which it is learnra, and the comparatively low wages 
on the Continent. (I'or some information with respect which those engaged in it have always earned, no one 
to the quantity of cotton spun in Scotland, and the value could regret its annihilation. Bdt the moment a Scotch 


of the Scotch part of the labouring pop. At the same 
time, too, tliat tliis pauper horde has been pouring into 
tlie city, the weavers, wto dbrm a large portion of the 
pop., liave had to bear u^gainst the competition of the 
power-loom. In fact, but for the reduction of wages 
occasioned by the Irish Immigration, It is probable that 
the race of hand-loom weavers in Glasgow would have 
been nearly extinct. And when we consider the fluctu- 


of the manutactiire, see anti, p. 772.) 


fhmiiy has withdrawn from the business, its place has 


Glasgow Is also becoming, or rather, has already be- been supplied by an Irish one; and the extension Of 


come, the centre of a must extensive'iron trade. 


power-looms has been checked by the extreme lowness 


fact, the production of iron in the ncigtibnurhood of of the wages paid to the hand-loom weavers, 
this city already exceeds tliat of either Monmouthshire In consequence of this depressed state of the weaver 
or Glamorganshire, and promises very speedily to be pop., of the fluctimtlons incident to manufacturing em- 
rqiial, or superior, to that of the whole of S. Wales, ployinent, and of the crowded, filthy, and miserable lodg- 
It has increased with unparalleled rapidity. In 1806, ings occupied by the pauper portion of the pop.,*Glasgow 
the produce of iron in this county did not exceed 9,000 is frequently visit^ by tnc. most destructive fevers, and 
tons; in 1834, it was estimated at about 48,000 tons ; and the rate of mortality has of late years been very high, 
we haie ascertained, from returns drawn up with the This will be evident from the following statement, com- 
greatest care, that, in June, 1840, there were at work in piled under the direction of the city huthoriUes, which 
Lanarkshire 60 furnaces, producing at the rate of about exliibits the pop., and the rate of mortality, during esBh 


210,(XK) tons a year 1 and several additional furnaces were 
then, also, in the course of being constructed. 

There are in Glasgow five joint-stock banking com¬ 
panies belonging to the city, some of which have very 
considerable booles of proprietors. But a large pro¬ 
portion of the banking business is transacted by the 
branches of the Uoyal Bank, the British Lluen Com- 
pai'iy, &c., established here. There is also a provident 
and a savings* bank. The latter held on the 20th of 




bated by 9,394 depositors. _ 

The chemical works at St. Rollox (Charles Tennant 
and Co.), for the manufacture of sulphuric acid, chloride 
of lime, soda, and soap, extend over 10 acres of ground, 
and cont^n upwards of 100 furnaces, retorts, or fire¬ 
places. Distilleries, potteries, sugar-refining, and many 
minor branches of industry are successfully prosecuted. 
We may mention, that the curing of rounds qf ftec/ is car¬ 
ried on to a great extent in Glasgow. Dr. Cleland men¬ 
tions, thid in 1839 no fewer than 14,491 rounds of beef were 
sent Mim Edinburgh to Glasgow tube cured I I'he quan¬ 
tity of coal, from the collieries In the neighbourhood, 
brought Co Glasgow in 1831, amounted, according to Dr. 
Cleland, to661,049 tons, of which 124,000 wore exported. 
The quantUy brought to Glasgow is now estimated at 
750,OW tons. 


of the 17 years ending with 1838. We have added the 
price of bread per cwt. for several of these years. 

Table, showing the Rate of Mortality in Glasgow for 
the 17 Years ending with 1838, and the Price of Bread 
per cwt. from 1828 to 1887 inclusive: — • 
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Th« mortality in Glascow in 1832, at exhibited in the 
•bovO table, it most appalling, and certainly exceed! what 
bat erer been experienced in any other large town In the 
empire. Iti exceitire amount is in part, however, ac¬ 
counted for to the prevalence of cholera in that year; 
but the mortAity in 1830 and 1837. especially the latter, 
when there wat no cholera, is also tremendously ^eat; 
and exhibiti, to use the words of 1?*’;, Cpwan, an Inten- 
tlty of misety and suilhrlng unequalled in Bri^n, and 
not'SurpassM in any city of the Continent. ( Vital Sta~ 
tiitict of Glasgow!) Typhus fever had prevailed in 
Glasgow for two years previously to 1837; but its ravages 
were confined within comparatively narrow limits till the 
stagnation of trade, and the consequent want of employ¬ 
ment, gave them a fHghtful extension. In 1836, the fever 
cases were reckoned at 10,092; whereas, in 1837, they 
rose to 21,800, of which no fewer than 2,180 were fatal 1 
Dr. Cowan states, that the increased mortality in 1837 
was chirfly confined to the adult pop. 

Tills state of things calls for the immediate attention, 
not only of the authorities In Glasgow, but also of the 
government. We believe that hero, as in Edinburgh 
(which see), the provision for the support of the poor is 
most Inadequate. The keeping of the assessment as low 
as possible, is not the only, nor even the principal, object 
to be attended to. In periods when employment is defi¬ 
cient, the poor should be sustained; for if they be not, the 
chances are, that outrages will take place; and supposing 
these not to occur, the ^Restitution in which the ptmr arc 
involved is sure to generate diseases which sprcM terror 
and death through every class of the pop. But pre¬ 
ventive no IpsB than remedial measures are required. 
Much might certainly be done by improving those parts 
of the city already alluded to, which are at once the re¬ 
ceptacles of tlie lowest and most destitute portion of the 
pop., and the seats of disease and pestilence. And it de¬ 
serves consideration whether some restrictions should 
not ke iaid on the settlement of Irish labourers. It is 
usual to ascribe much of the want and sulTering of the 
loor of Glasgow, as of otHer great towns, to the preva- 
ence of drunkenness ; but it might easily bo shown that 
drinking, instead of increasing, has considerably dimi¬ 
nished. NoUoubt it is still much too general; and pro¬ 
bably an increase of the license duty, by lessening the 
number of houses for the sale of spirits, and the tempt- 
atlon to migage In the spirit trade, might have a good 
efibet. 

ParliamtMary Jleprcsentalton. -^Previously to the 
Reform Act, the representation of Glasgow was in the 
worst possible state. Th4s .great city had not oven a 
representative of its own. but iias united with the insig¬ 
nificant bors. of Rutherglen, Renfrew, and Dumbarton, 
in sending a mem. to the 11. of C.; the vote of each of 
these bors. having equal weight with that of Glasgow I 
The Reform Act made an end of this preposterous ar¬ 
rangement, and conferred on Glasgow the privilege of 
sending 2 menfs. to the H. of G. Th^iiarl. bor. Indudes 
Gorbals, Calton, Bridgeton, Anderstou, Camlachie, part 
of Port Dundas, &c.; and had. In 1840, 7,32U registered 
electors. The government of the city is vested in a pro¬ 
vost, & bailies, and 32 counsellors, Cor|)oration revenue, 
in 1838-39,15.457/L 12f. lOd. 

With regard to the history of Glasgow, little need be 
added to what hM already been incidentally said. So 
Insignificant at first was this great city, that it was 
included in the privileged boundaries of Rutherglen, 
which was made a royal bor. In 1202. Nor was it 
till 1611 that a similar privilege was conferred on 
Giasgof I. though it had long enjoyed the rank and 
Importance of a bor. of barony, originally bestowed on 
it by Bishop Joceline about the year 1172. The see 
wA made archieplscopal towards the end of the ISth 
century. From the time of Achalus, the restorer of the 
bishopric, tin the Reformation, Glasgow was governed 
by 26 bishops and 4 archbishops; and between the Re¬ 
formation and the final establishment of Presbytery, in 
1790, by 14 Protestant archbishops. The town was, in 
foi1.ier times, frequently visited by the plague. Leprosy 
also prevailed: there was a leper hospital in the Gorbals. 
The famous Genwal Assembly of the Kirk of Scotland, 
which. In 1638, displaced Episcopacy, deposed and ex- 
comrounicated the bishops, and established Presbytery, 
was held In Glasgow. On the occasion of the unlonj 
in 1707 , the dtisens manifested mrcat discontent, and 
omfid with difficulty be rostrained from outrage; but 
that event, by opening new sources of trade, eventually 
moved of the most signal advantage to their city. 
Thmr raised 2 battalions of 600 men In defence of go¬ 
vernment, in 174.1, but the dty was, notwithstanding, 
taken by the pretender, and bad to submit to heavy 
exactkms. At the commencemeut of the American 
w«r, In 177ft, the dtiaens of Glasgow raised, at their 
own ex|Mmse,'a regiment of 1,(I00 men; and during 
the revolutkmary war with France, they kept on foot 
isfveral ragtanenta of volunteers. In more recent times 
the eenmett between masters and their workmen, re- 
Witt^, on the part of the latter, in strikes and combina- 


I dons for an advance of wages, have been pretty fireqiient. 

I In some instances, these strikes have been supported with 
great obstinacy; and, on a recent occasion, thev were 
productive of fatal results, and were found to involve 
principles of the most pernicious and destructive ten¬ 
dency. (In addition to the works already quoted, sea 
Keith's Catalogue cf Seotek Bishops, 4 Glasgow For- 
suth's Beatles qf Scotland ; The HtsUmes of Glasgow, by 
M'Ure, Ginon, and Clelands Boundary Reports,^c.) % 

Glasgow (Port). See Port Glasgow. 

GLASTONBURY, a bor., town, and par. of England, 
CO. Somerset, hund. Glaston-twcive-hides, on the Orue, 

22 ra. S.W. Bath, and 112 m. W. by S. London. Area 
of the two pars, which comprise the bor., (Including not 
only the town, but the hamlets of Northover, Edgarley, 
Norwood-park, and Wick,) 7,950 acres. Pop. of do. (1831), 
2,984. The town is situated in the valley which sepa¬ 
rates the Poldcwand Mendip Hills, and stands chiefiy on 
a low peninsula (once the Isle of Avalon) formed by the 
turnings of the river: It consists of two streets, the chief 
of which runs from E. to W., the other from N. to S., 
forming the road to Bridgewater and Exeter; and In 
both of these streets the fronts and other parts of many 
houses are composed of stone from the ruins of the abbey. 

Of these the most remarkablo are the George Inn, a 
curious building probably of the 13th centu^, given by 
Abbot Seiwood in 1490 to the chamberlain or the abbey; 
the Tribunal, having a fine oriel window adorned with 
the arms of abbots and other benefactors; tho Abbey- 
house, built in 1714 from the materials of the abbots* 
lodgings; and the great Gate-house, now one of tho 
inns of the town. Tho hospital of St. John, on the 
Bridgewater road, was founded in 1246. The cross, now 
a mere rain, stands’at the intersection of the chief streets. 

Of the two parish churches, which are botli old, that of 
St. John tho Baptist is remarkable for a fine lofty tower, 
which forms the most ornamental feature of the place 
The abbey belonging to the Benedictines, situated on 
the S. side of High Street, was surrounded wfth a high 
wall containing about 60 acres, which, however, is now 
scarcely traceable. The great church joined the W. 
front, and was 530 ft. long; and in other parts were 
various lodgings for the abbot, prior, and other inmates 
of the abbey: the great hall was 111 ft. long by 50 ft. 
broad. Tlic ruins of the church arc extensive, and serve 
to give an idea of its size. The abbots* kitchen, which is 
in better preservation than any other part, is octamnal, 
and In the roof rises an octangular turret crowned with 
a lantern. This abbey, founded by Augustine of Canter, 
bury in 6o5, was re>mudellod and chiefly built during the 
12th century, the hall and chapter-house being lulded in 
the 14th century. At the dissolution of the monasteries 
in 1539, the last abbot being unwilling to surrender his 
abbey, was hanged without trial, and the site was granted 
to Edward VI. to tlie Duke of Somerset. At this time 
the revenues were valmsd at .3,311/. On a hill a little 
N.E. of the town, is a curious tower, called the Tor of 
St. Michael, which, from its elevation and peculiar shape, 
serves as a landmark in navigating the Bristol Channel. 

On the W. side is a figure of St Michael the archangel. 

The town has but little trade, but **it is likelyto derive 
considerable benefit from a canal opened some years ago 
between this place and the mouth of the river Brue, near 
Highbridge, the point where the Brue runs into the 
Parrot; it is intended to be a ship canal for vessels of 70 
to 100 tons. Timber, slate^ tiles, and coal are the prin¬ 
cipal articles at present conveyed upon it.” ( Mun. Corp. 
Rep. No. I.) The lior. (which before the Municipal Re¬ 
form Act was governed by a mayor, recorder, and 23 bur¬ 
gesses, according to a charter granted 4th of Queen' 
Anne) is now governed by a mayor, 4 aldermen, and 12 
counsellors. The mayor was formerly a magistrate 
within tho bor., and presided at quarter sessions: but, in 
consequence of the removal of the police business to 
Wells, the commission of peace has been taken from 
Glastonbury. The local act of 51 Geo. III. Is that by 
which tho paving and improvement of the town is regu¬ 
lated. The rates levied under this act amount to about 
240/. per annum. The poor-rates average 1,8001. a year, 
and the contribution to county rate about 240/. Market 
on Tuesday. Fairs, Sept. 10. and Oct. 11., the former 
being for horses and cattle. 

The history of the town is intimately connected with 
that of the abbey, on which its prosperity has mainly 
depended. It was burnt down in the i2th century, with 
part of the abbey; and, after having been rebuilt to 
Henry 111., was once more destroyed by (os is laidf) 
an earthquake, after which it was ffraduaUy restored, 
chiefly by the h^p of the abbey. The abbots of Glas¬ 
tonbury lived in mat splendour, and possessed great 
political mraer: they were always porlkmentory barons, 
and, till 1164, h^ precedence of all «olher mitred 
abbots In England. ^Sharpham Park, In the viCiw 
of this town,^m fofherly a manor-house belonging to 
the abbots of Glastonbury. Before the Befonnotion, 
Glastonbury was a park bor., and sent 2 men. to the H. 
ofC. 
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OLATZ (Slay. KUtdtko), a fortified town of Pruulan to tlie H. of C., vii. 4 for the co.. 2 each for the citlc4 
Sllefia, gOT. Breslau, cap. clrc. of same name, on the of Bristol and Gloucester, and the bors. of Cirencester, 
Noisse. near the Austrian frontier, 62 m. S.S.W. Bres- Stroud, and Tewkesbury: and 1 for Cheltenham. Re- 
luu. Pop. 7.094; or about 9,000, including its garrison, gistered electors for tho go., in 1838-39, 14,687, being 
At is strongly wall^, and being situated between two 7,6^ for the £., and 7,004 for the W. division. In 1831 
adjacent heights. Is farther defended by an old castle the co. had 71,264 inhab. houses; 83,446 families, and 
placed on one, and a new and regular fortress on the 887,019 Inhab., of whom 186,118 were males, and 201,901 
other. It has 4 R. Catholic, and 2 Lutheran churches, femmes. Sum paid for the relief of the poor, in 1838-39, 

^ an hospital. Catholic gymnasium, royal citadel, arsenal, 118,6101. Annual value of real property, in 1816, 

V large barracks, and other buildings for military service. 1^16^7361 .: profits of trades and professions in ditto. 

It IS the residence of a military commandant and the 867,243/. 

seat of the council and courts of Justice for the oirc. and Gloucbbtbr, a city, co., pari, bor., and riyer-port of 
town, and commissions for the superintendence of public England, on the E. bank of the Seyern, locally situated 
works and navigation. It has manufhetures of woollen hi the above co., hund. of Dudstone and King's Barton, 
cloth, damasks, plush, ribands, muslins, leather, and to- 38 m. N. by E. Bristol, and 93 m. W. by K. London, 
bacco, and some linen-printing establishments. Glats Area of city, 680 acres; but the new municipal and pari, 
surrendered to Frederick the Great in 1742; it was re- bor. Includes about 170 acres more. Fop. of city in 1831, 
taken by the Austrians in 1759, but restored to Prussia 11,933; estimated pop. of Che new bor* in 1831, 13,000; 
at the peace of 1763. ( Berghaus ; Stein ; Diet. G4ogr.) the suburbs, also, are extensive, and moke an addition of 

CLOG A U (GREAT), a strongly fortified town of at least 2,000 to the pop. In the bor. are comprised nine 
llic Prussian dominions, prov. Silesia, gov. Liognitz, entire parishes, and portions of six others. The city is 
cap. circ. of same name; on the Oder, 33 m, N. Lleg- situated on a slight eminence, gently falling on the N.and 
nitz, and 83 ro. S.E. Frunkfort-on-thP.Oder. Lat. 51^ S., dnd towards the river; it consists of four principal 
38' N.; long. 16<^ 6' 45" E. Fop. 11,646, of whom about streets, crossing each other at right angles. ” It pos- 
l-lOth arc Jews. The town is connected by a wooden sesscs some good streets, and has a general appearance 
liridge with the Domlnsel (Cathedral-Island) in the ofwealth and business." {Mun. Bound. Rep.) The same 
Oder, which is also fortified. Besides the cathedral it report infonns us that *' it is ill paved, and only partially 
lias several other Roman Catholic end Protestant and Imperfectly lighted with gas.** The river, which is 
churches, and a synagogue. It has a royal citadel, here divided into two channels by Alney Island, is crossed^ 
and a large'^garrlson. Glogau is the seat of the at the N.W. end of the city, by Mvo fine bridges, one over 
superior Judicial court for Lower Silesia, of tribunals each channel. There are several handsome public buiid- 
for the circle and town, a board of taxation, circle logs, among which, besides the cathedlal, the sblre-ball, 
council, board of agriculture, &c.; it has a Catholic and the tolscy or town-hall, the co. goal, and Iharket-house, 
a Protestant gymnasium, and a school of midwifery, deserve notice. The shire-hall, in which the aAizes and 
Except a large beet-root sugar establishment, It has few county sessions aro held, has a fine front of Ionic archi- 
manufuctoni'S; its inhabitants derive their principal lecture, and is well constructed for the purposes of 
resources f^ora the .supply of the garrison, general business. The county gaol, built in 1791, at an expense 
trade, and the navigation of the Oder. Glogau has a of 35,000/., on the site of the old castle, coveos gbout 
largo com-market. It came into the possession of Prus. three acres: it was constructed on a plan suggested 
slain 1741. (Berghaus i Cauntdtich, S[c.) by Howard; Includes a bridewell and debtors* prison; 

GLOUCESTER, a marlt. co. of England, on both and has sufficient means for the classification of prl- 
sides the Severn, tiaving S. the channel of that river, soners. The city gaol has long been inadequate'for 
the co. Somerset, firom which it is principally separated the proper accommodation of Its inma|ps, and the * 
by the Avon, and W'ilts; E. a point of Berks, and Ox- wants of tho town, and a new one is about to be 
ford; N. Warwick and Worcester; and W.> Hereford erected. {Prisons' Report) The markot-house, which 
and Monmouth. Area, 865,120 acres, of wliich about is commodious, and of plain exterior, cost 10,061)/. A 
y.'iO.oao are arable, meadow, and pasture. It is naturally spa having been discovered in 1814, a highly oma- 
divided into tiie Vale C^itswold, and Forest districts, mental pump-room and other edifices have been built 
The vale which comprises the low lands fi’om Stiatford- near it. Several of the churches are old and liaud- 
on-Avon to Bristol, is commonlyHivided into the vales some structures; the chief of those is the cathedral 
of Gloucester, Evesham, and Berkeley: the Cotswold or abbey church, occupying one side of College Green, 
district comprises the hilly country parallel to the Se- n building 420 It. long, By 144 broad. On its site was. 
veni from Chipping Camden to Bath, dividing tho formerly a monastery of Benedictines; the present 
sources of the Isis, Wiiirush, Coin, Churn, and other building was partly erected about 1088; but not corn- 
remote feeders of the Thames from tho Stroud and pleted till the close of the 15th century. Hence it 
other streams flowing W. The forest district includes exhibits the various gradations of style during the great 
the greater portion of the land on the W. side tjie wra of church archjtecturc, firom the Norman conqtieit 
Severn, and was formerly for the most part included downwards. The'rypt, the nave, and north aisle being 
within the Forest of Dean, whence its name. The Vale the oldest parts, arc in the Anglo-Norman style, with 
of Gloucester, taking the term in its widest sense, is one round-arched windows; the windows of the south aisle, 
of the most fertile districts in the kingdom ; the soil built two centuries later, are of the obtuse lancet shape; 
consists in part of a sandy loam, and in part of a reddish the W. front, and the continuation of the nave, erected 
clay; and the climate is remarkable for its mildness, in the 14th century, exhibit a yet later and more elaborate 
The soil of the other two districts is, for the most part, style than the other parts. Under the tower (which it 
light and comparatively poor. Agriculture is not in an square, flanked with four highly ornamented pinnacles, 
advanced state; there is a great waste of labour in and 224 ft. high), at the E. end of the nave, lithe approach 
ploughing, and a great want of an eftbetive system of to the choir; and firom this point is one of the best views 
drainage. There are some exceedingly pcoductive inoa- of the interior, the highly finished choir, with its curiously 
dows, especis^ along the banks of the Severn below wrought roof, forming a lemarkable contrast with the 
Gloucester. This co. has been long famous for its simpler architecture of the nave and transepts. The 
dairies, and for the peculiar description of cheese that arcliing .of tlie choir, nave, and transepts is so contrived 
bears its name. Tho average yield of a cow in the that, vdiile the eye beholds the massive pillars as they 
dairies is estimated at from 3| to 44 cwt. of cheese a branch upwards, the whole structure has an extraordinary 
year. The sheep of the Cotswold hills are large, and lightness and beauty. The high altar is ornamented 
yield long combing wool: the total stock of sheep in the with angels playing on musical Instruments, and behind 
CO. is estimated at fi'om 550,000 to 600,000 head. This it is the great £. window, said to be the largest In Eng- 
Is one of the principal cider cos. Estates and forms of land, and containing 2,800 square feet of glass. It was set 
all sizes. Average rent of land, in 1810, 20z. an acre, itp in the reign of Kdw. III., and is now much motlla^, 
Gloucester iz not only a great agricultural, but also a The floor in front ofthe altar is of curiously painted tneB, 
great manufacturing co. It iz especially famous for its representing the arms of the Plantagenets, the Earls of 
manufacture of fine broad cloths. At an average of the Gloucester, &c. A monument of Edw. 11., near the altar, 

10 years ending with ISSyi’Qiere were annually produced 13 well carved, and in good preservation. The' choir is 
In Gloucestershire 1,784,928 yds. of cloth, the trade hav- 140 (t. long, and has 31 stalls on either side, ot exqul- 
Ing been during that period pretty stationary. {Hand- sitely wrought tabernacle work. Thelady chapel, add^ 
loam Report, p. 365.) The principid clothing districts to the choir in 1228, and rebuilt in 1498, is a peculiarly 
are Stroud, Wooten, and Dursley. Iron ore is abun- elegant structure, and most ingeniously united to the 
dant in the Forest of Dean; but notwithstanding it is church. The cloisters are remarkable for thfdr rich 
also well supplied with coal, the iron-works carried on in workmanship and beautlfhl windows; th^ were begun in 
It are of compantively little importance. Principal river 1351, and finished about 1390. (See DaUaxoap's ArwR. of 
the Severn, which intersects the co.: the Wye divides it Arch., pp. 88—66.) 

ftom Monmoisth, and the Upper Avon skirts it on the Gloucester was made a bishop's see by Henry VIIT. In 
N., and the lower Avon on the S.: the Isis, as already 1541. In consequence of the recent eccleslasttciu changes, 
stated has its aputces in the Cotswold hills. (Foranac- it is united with Bristol. The churches of St 
Qounttif the Gloucester eano} and railway, see following de Crypt, St. Michael, St. John, and the new one of 
art.) Principal dtiaz and towns, Bristol, Bath, Glou- Christchurch, are all edifices ornamental to m town, 
oester, Cheltenham, Stroud, Ac. Gloucestershire is di- There are also 2 \oxy neat district churches newly oom«> 
vided into 28 bunds, and 389 pars.: it returns 15 menu, pleted In thd suburbs, one at Barton Temce, aM the 
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oOier at High Orchard, near the Docki. The Woilej* 
am, Independent!, BaptllU, R. CatboUea and othen, 
hare idio placm of worihlp, and there if a Jews vyirn- 
gogue. Here are three foundation fchoolf: 1. the col- 
loge ichool, founded by Henry VIII., and held In the N. 
transept of the cathedral: 2. tho«crypt school, fotmded 
by Dome Cook, and sending two CTniblUoners to Pot. 
broke Coll., Oxford; 3. the blue.coat school, founded In 
1666, which has or had a master with a salary of 4001. per 
annum, teaching and apprenticing boys I (See Cor- 
Grammar Schools.) Besides these, a Lan^trton 
school and a Bell's school were established in 1813 and 
1817 respectively; and a British school is In the coarse 
of being established. It deserves also to be mentioned, 
that Sunday schools originated in this city in 1781. They 
were first suggested and set on foot by Mr. Kalkes, a 
printer, a benevolent and intelligent individual, who ren. 
dored by this act an essential service to humanity. Here 
are 4 hospitals, of ancient monastic foundation, used as 
almshouses; besides which, there Is an Infirmary and a 
lunatic asylum. 

The trade and prospects of Gleucetter ore ilourlsiyng. 
It is situated in a fertile and populous district, and envoys 
an extensive command of Internal navigation. Latterly, 
also, its importance as a port has been much increased, 
owing to the greater facilities given to it by thacxcavatlon 
of the Gloucester and Berkeley cabal, by which the intri¬ 
cate and, sometimes, dangerous navigation of the Severn 
is avoided. This canal, ononed in 18*26, is 18 m. long; it 
commences at Sharpnesse Point, about ol from Berke¬ 
ley, and ends in afommodious basin, a little S. of Glou¬ 
cester ; it Is ft. wide, and being 18 ft. de^, is capable of 
floating vpssels of above bOU toAs burden. The sharehold¬ 
ers, finding their subscribed capital insufficient, applied 
to government for a loan, with the interest of which they 
are still burdened. Gloucester, since the opening of this 
canal, has had considerable trade with the West Indies 
and Balflc. There belonged to the port in January 1B39 
2.V.I vessels of the burden of MtStVi tons. The receipts of 
the canal company, in 18:i9,<amounted to 17,7202., and the 
customs* duties received at the port, in 1839, to 163,4672. 

• 'I’ho railway, nearly finished (1840), between this place and 
Birmingham (has a subscribed capital of fiTiU,0002. It is 
alM)ut TiOtn. in length, and is a very important line, from 
its being the direct and only means of communication 
between the N. and W. of England, and from its passing 
through ornear several important manufacturing towns. 
A short railway between this town and Cheltenham has 
been open for some years. The manufactures of Glouces¬ 
ter arc but inconsiderable. Pin-making, which originated 
in 1626, used to employ 1,600 ||pnds; but it has of late 
venrs materially dccliued. A bell-fouiidry has been esta¬ 
blished here for about a century and a half; and its busi¬ 
ness used to bo considerable. 

Gloucester has returned 2 mem. to tho H. of C. since 
the 23d of Edward 1. Previously to the passing of the 
Uefnrm Act, the franchise was vestedoiu tlie freemen of 
the bor., who became so by birth, purchase, or appren¬ 
ticeship. Registered electors, in 1838-39, 1,674. 

Gloucester possesses numerous charters of early date; 
but that by which it was formerly governed, and on which 
its privileges are founded, was granted in 1673 by Charles 
II., who received from the dfty 6792. in return. The 
Iw'al acts, by which the lighting and Improvement of the 
city are regulated, arc the 4th, 17th, and 21st of Geo. III., 
and the 1st and 2d of Geo. IV. By the provlsioas of the 
Municipal Corporation Act, the bor. is divided into three 
wards, and is governed by a mayor, recorder, 6 aldermen, 
and 18 counsellors. Tho corporation rev. amounted to 
10,7062. in 18.*)9s but that sum includes a sale of j^ifo- 
perty amounting to 4,4482. The poor-rates of the bor. 
were estimated at 4,8622. in 1831; the rack-rents at the 
same time being valued at 46,2172. The custom of 
borough-English, whereby estates descend to the youngest 
son, prevails here. A co. court is held once a month, 
and tWe it a court of requests for the recovery of debts 
under 40s. Markets, which are well supplied, are held 
onJ^ednesday and Saturday. Fairs for cheese, cattle, 
horses, Ac. are held on April 5., July 6., Sept. 28., and 
Nov. 28. 

The history of Gloucester carries us back to the time 
of the Romans. It Is meutloned In Antonine's Ifinerarp 
at Coiotsia aietmm^wid was founded by Claudius, a.d. 
44, to repel the wild Celts of S. Wales. Roman coins 
and antiquities are constantly dug up near the suppos^ 
site of the old enccinpmcnt. In Analo-Saxon tunes it 
surrendered to the king of Wessex In 677. being then 
oalted GlMM-ctfUer. In the war between Robert amt 
William, the tons of the Norman conqueror. It was 
nearly destroyed, and was rebuilt, when the present 
cathadiil was commenced. In the wart between Charles I. 
and All parliament the Inhab. sided lealouily with the 
latter; and hbnoe, at the Restoration, the dty forcifica- 
tlons were ordered to be destroyed. The gates continued 
to stand for many years suhsequmitly; but even of these 
wly the name remains. 

OLUCKSTADT, » town of the Danish dom., duchy 
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of HoLteln, of which it is the cim., In a marshy tract oo 
the left bank of the Elbe, about 30 m. from its mouth, 
and 3G| m. N. W. Altona. Fop. (1835) 6,000. It was for¬ 
merly a fortress of tome strenrth; but since 1814, its 
works have been nearly demoushM. It is regularly 
built, has a good harbour, and a large prison. It is tra¬ 
versed by severdl canals, but has a veiy deficient stipply 
of good drinkable water, on which account the rain hat 
to be carofuKy preserved in cisterns. .It it the seat of 
the council, and of the superior judicial courts of the 
prov,; and has a school of navigation, and various other 
schools. Since 1830, Gluckstadt has been a free port. 
Its inhab. are principally engaged in trade, navigation, 
anil the Greenland whale fishery. {Berghausj 52s2», 

a city of Hindostan, and the cap. of the Portu¬ 
guese dominions in the East, prov. Bejapoor, on an Isl. 
of the same name, at the mouth of the Mandona, 260 m. 
S.S.E. Bombay; lat. I60 3(y N., long. 740 2^ R. Pop. 
reduced to about 4,000, it having been ndsrly superseded 
by New Goa or Panjim, built on the sea-shore about 
6 m. distant, which has a pop. of about 20,000. The old 
city, now almost deserted except by priests, is *' a city of 
churches; and the wealth of provinces seems to have been 
expended in their erection.’^ The ancient specimens of 
architecture at this place far excel any thing that has 
l>een attempted In modem times in aiw other part of the 
East, both in grandeur and taste. The chapel of the 
palace is built after the plan of St. Peter’s at Rome, of 
which it is said to be an accurate copy. The church of 
St. Dominick is decorated with paintings of Italian 
masters; and that of the Jesuits contains the tomb of 
St. Francis Xavier, a sepulchre of block marble, richly 
sculptured in bas-relief, representing various passages of 
his life. The cathedral is worthy of one of the principal 
cities of Europe; and the Augustine church and convent 
is also a noble pile of building. Most of the churches 
are, however, going rapidly to ruin, and the ancient 
palace of the viceroys has been long unoccupied; the 
building formerly occupied by the inquisition, though 
entire, has been shut up for many years. {Buchanan*s 
Christian Researches, ^c. p. 245.) 

New Goa, founded early in the 18th century, and now 
the residence of the viceroy and the principal Portu¬ 
guese iuhab., is a well-built town, tho houses being of 
stone, and roofed with tiles, a circumstance unusual in 
Hindostan. Thin layers of oyster shell generally supply 
the place of glass in the windows. A fine causeway, 3 in. 
in length,connects the town with San Pedro (th^ present 
residence of the arclifilshop of Ooa), and serves to shut 
out the sea from an extensive tract, partly in cultivation, 
and uartly occupied by salt-pits. 

New Goa has a harbour, reckoned one of the best in 
India, but, during the rainy season, so much mud is 
brought into it by the river, that ships of large burden 
it difficult to enter. Like another harbour on the S 
side of Goa Island, it is defended by several forts and 
batteries; both the towns are al§o fortified, but not 
strongly. 

The Inhab. of Goa are principally the mixed de¬ 
scendants of the Portuguese and the natives, and African 
slaves; there are some Jews; native Portiuuese are few. 
The wholesale trade is in the hands of the Christian pop., 
the retail in those of the Jews and Hindoo natives. 
Though formerly tho centre of eastern commerce, Goa 
has now only an inconsiderable trade with tho mother 
country and the Portuguese settlements In China and 
on the coast of Africa. Us imports are chiefly piece- 
goods, raw silk, ivory, sugar, woollens, glass, and a few 
other European articles. Its exports are very trifling, 
and are chiefly hemp, betel nut, cowries, and toys, beads, 
&c. for Africa. 

The territories possessed by Portugal in Hindostan, 
exclusive of Daraann and Dlu, are confined to the dis¬ 
trict around Goa, 40 m. In length by 20 in breadth, below 
the W. ghauts, having N. the dom. of Sattarab, E. and 
S. the British territories, and W. the ocean; with a total 

S >p. of about 417,000 Inhab. Goa was taken from the 
indoo sovereigns of Bijanagur by a Mohammedan 
prince of the Bhamenee djrnasty in 1469; and in 1610 was 
besioked and taken by Albuquerque, who made it the 
cap. of the Portuguese postessfons in India, During the 
16th century, the Portuguese were masters of a number 
of plapes on the sea-coasts of India, but their territories 
at no period extended far Inland. In 1807, Goa fell 
Into^ the hands of the En^h, who held it till 1816. 
During the late civil war in Portugal, this colony dedared 
Itself in favour of Donna Marla 1. iHamttion*s B. /. 
GtneHeer,^.) 

GODALMING. a-bor., town, and par. of England, co. 
Sorrey, bund, of the tame name, 4 m. S.B. w. Guild¬ 
ford, and 81 m. S. W. London, on the Wey. Area oi 
parlsA (including the 8 tlthings), 8,470 aerwi Pop. in 
1831, 4,6992lP^ whom 2,669 were Included In the^wn 
tlthiim. Tne town, situated in a valiqy. Is nearly sur¬ 
rounded by high and steep ground. It consists princi¬ 
pally of one street, which extends about f m« along tbn 
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high road from London to Portsmouth, but it is narrow, 
badly puved, and insufficiently lighted. The village of 
Crownnlts stands about 4 m. S.E., and that of Ferncomb 
about the same distance m.E. of the town; and both are 
nearly united to It by houses. The church Is spacious, 
with a lofty steeple containing eight bells: the living a 
vicarage in the patronage of the Dean of Salisbury. There 
are places pf worship for Wesleyan Methodists, Baptists, 
Independents, and Quakers. On the commcai, about 1 m. 
from the town, is an almshouse for 10 old men, founded 
in 1G22. 1'he bridge, which is of brick and stone, was 
owned in 1783. Attached to the church is a good cha¬ 
rity school, and there are several Sunday schools in the 
town. 

Godaiming, anciently a clothing town of some note, at 
present possesses very little importance beyond being a 

S lacc of considerable thoroughfare. There are four or 
VO mills on the river for the manufacture of paper, parch¬ 
ment, and leather, at which about 50 hands are em|itoyed; 
and the manufactory of cotton stockings gives cm])luy- 
iDi'nt to about BU persons. (Mun. Bound. Rep.) All 
the mills are worked by water-power. Timber, bark, 
and hops arc exported. The river Woy is made navi¬ 
gable from Guildford, under the 33d of Geo. II.; and 
coals are brought up here in considerable quantities, 
(il/un. Corp. Hep.) 

The old corporation of this town consisted of a warden 
and 8 assistants, and was chiefly governed by a charter 
granted in the JHtli of Charles II. The present govern¬ 
ment is 'tested in 4 aldermen (one being warden), and 21 
counsellors. The local act, regulating the paving, A;c., 
of the town, is Inc Gth of Geo. IV.; and the rates levied 1 
under it average about 310/. a year. The poor rates, i 
wdiich are di'crcasing, Wi‘re 2,300/. in iKtf). Markets 
on Saturday: fairs fur horses and fanning stuck, Feb. 13. | 
ond July 10. 

GODAVERY, a considerable river of Hindustan, 
through the central part of which it flows, extending 
through nearly iP or long. Its course lies betw(>011 
those of the Nerbudda and Nahuniiddy, on the N , and 
the Krithna, on tlic S., chiefly through the dominions 
of the rajah of Rerar. U rises'by numerous stre.am8 in 
the W. ghauts, about lat 20° N., and long. 74° 15., and 
runs in a direction generally 15., but with a slight in¬ 
clination souttinurd, to near long. H(P K. From this 
point, it flows mostly S.15. for about!)() in., bounding the 
I>rov. Hyderabad N.’F. and separates near Hujahmundry 
(N. f'lrcars) into two arms, which fall into the Ray of 
Rengal, between Int. 1G-’ ‘/O' and 1G« 40', enclo>ing a fer¬ 
tile delta, with an area of about fM) sq, m. 'I’lie entire 
length of the Godavery is estimated at about H(M) m., and 
during the rainy sea^on it is in many parts 14 m. wide. 
Its cliiel aflluents are the Wynegunga, with its ntimorbuh 
tributaries, from tiie N., and the Miingerafrom the S. Its 
banks abound with timlier, but no very important towns 
are situated on them. {IlamtUon's R. J. iiax., ^c.) 

GOLCONDA, a town and fortress of llindostan, 
prnv. Hyderabad, on a bill about 3 in. W. of the city of 
that n.ime, and formerly tlie cap. ol an exten.sive Hindoo 
kingdom. It is chiefly noted as a depdl for diamonds, 
winch are brought to it to bo polished and prepared for 
sale from other marts, mostly in the IJalagtiaut dis¬ 
tricts. Its immediate vicinity contains no diamond 
mines. 

GOLDBERG, a town of rrnsslan Silesia, gov. Lieg- 
nitz, cap. circ. of Goldberg-Hainan ; on the Katzb.ich, 
a triLutury of the Oder, at the foot of tlie Rteienm’birge, 
13 ni. S.W. by W. Liegnit*. Fop. (IKSS) 7.093. It is 
the scat of the council and judicial courts for the circle 
ami town, and has a high school {burgher sthule) at 
whlcl) W Ulenstcln was educated. 1'he inhabitants are 
chiefly occupied in weaving woollen cloth, but have also 
manufacture's of flannels, woollen stockings, gloves, &c, 
and considerable dye-works. The town derived its 
name from a neighbouring gold mine, now abandoned, 
but formerly very productive. 1'lie hamlet of Wahl- 
stadt, about G in. 15 of this town, is incmoruble in 
Prussian history for the decisive and important victory 
gained on the 26th of Aug., 1813, bv Marshal Rlucher 
and the landwchr undfv his command, over the French 
under Macdonald. The latter lost 15,000 men, killed 
and wounded, and 102 picees oi cannon fell into the 
hands of the conquerors. 

GOLNlTZva market town of Hungary, co. Zips, 
224 m. S.W. Eperies. Pop. 5,000. It is the seat of a 
milling council and tribunal, and has considerable mines 
of Iron and copper, iron-forges, and cutlery and iron-wire 
factories. Its Inhab. are partly Rom. Catliolics and 
partly of the Reformed Church. 

GOMBROON, or BUNDER-ABBAS (” Port of 
Abbas," an. Hormuz or Hamiozia), a sea-port town of 
Persia, prov. Kerman, but at present belonging to the 
Imkm of Muscat, on the Persian Gulf, nearly oiiposite 
the island of Ormuz, and 160 m. S. Kerman. Pun. from 
4,000 t75,000, chiefly Persians, Arabs, and Ktfrds, with 
a few Armenians and Bedouins. The town stands on a 
slope approaching the sea In a burren and desolate 


country: it Is about 3-4th8 of a mile in clrc., and sur¬ 
rounded by a mud wall. The houses are few and wretch¬ 
edly constructed, and the people are mostly lodged in 
huts.** Gombroon appears to have been a town of very 
little importance before 1622, when Shah Abbas, assisted 

S r the J^gllsh, drove the Portuguese from the island jof 
rmuz, and transferred the commerce to this port. 
Instead of being carried by sea up to Buporah, and the N. 
parts of tho gulph, many of the Imports from India and 
Africa were now londea at Gombroon, and transported 
by caravans to the interior, so that it become for a 
tune the emporium of l^rsla. The English, Dutch, 
and French, for a long period, had large factories here; 
but towards the close of the 17th century, the route 
to the Interior having become interrupted by wars 
and commotions, the factories were left to decay or 
destruction, and the European merchants removed to 
Bushire, now the centre of the trade. Some remains of 
the English factory still exist, but the Dutch is the only 
one in a tolerable state of preservation; it is used by 
the Im&m as an occasional rpsidenco. Gombroon ap¬ 
pears to present more natural acivantages for a commer¬ 
cial town tliuu* Bushire, the route from It leading by 
natural passes into the heart of Persia; and when, some 
years ago, Rusliire rumained in a disturlied state, com¬ 
merce speedily found its w'uy again into this chan, 
nel. Even now its trade is considerable, and is said 
to be increasing. Persian carpets, tobacco, and dried 
fruits form its exports; its inerts, which are chiefly 
piece goods, Indian cloths, amf China ware, were esti. 
mated, in 1827, at nearly 3 lacs of rupees a year. Tho 
Iro&ni, at the same period, collected a rei^nuc of from 
H,(IU0 to 10,(100 dolls, a year from the town. Imme¬ 
diately without tlie walls are the eemeteries of th*b former 
European inhab., and in their neiglibourliood ore some 
very extensive tanks excavated by the Portuguese, the 
lengtli of the largest of wiiich has been estimated at 4 m. 
{Whitctock j KemiiUutrnet §c. in Gepg. k/ourna* v« and 
viii., &c.) 

COM ERA, one of the Canaries, which sec. 

GONDAR, a large city, commonly called 'the cap, 
of Abyssinia, kingd. Ainliara, prov. Dcmbea, on the 
I Agrab, atiout 20 in. N. Lake I'sana or Dembaa, 270 m E: 
by S. Seiinaar, and 12G0 S.S.E. Cairo; lat. N. 12° IW 30 ' 
long. K. 37°30' 10". Pop. said,by Ruppel.to be rcdi^ed to 
1,000 fainilies. It stands on a lofty eminence, surrounded 
on all sides by low lands, and, when seen from a distanco, 
resemlilos more a forest than a city, on account of the 
quantity of trees tliat surround its churches. The city is 
built in a straggling manner, occupying a space about 
11 m. in circ.; tho houses,jvhich are mean and wrctclied, 
are eltlier of plaster or stnrTe, having one story and a high 
thatched roof. The only structure worth notice is the 
royal palace, n square Gothic stone building flunked with 
towers, and once consisting of four stories : it was built 
under the direction of Jesuit inissionaries, in the latter 

{ lart of the Kith cenjiiry. A great ]mrt is now in ruins ; 
lilt the lower floors^till contain ample accuminodatiun. 
One room, used as an audience chauibei, Is 120 it. long. 
Tlie churches, of which there are above 40, have nu pie- 
tensious either to beauty or convenience. There are 
very few shops, and ail goods for sale are exposed in tlie 
great square. 1’he people of Gondar have for some 
years been subject to the ravages of the wild tribes by 
wliieh it is surrounded. The city is now in the liands of 
the Gallas, who, for a long period, have been the scourge 
of the Abvssinians. {Ritter's Africa^ 1. 298.; OobaCa 
Abvssiriui, 78. Ki8. 176.) 

GOOD HOPE (CAPE OF). See Cahk op Good 
Hope. 

G(»ODWIN SANDS, famous and very dangerous 
sand-banks, off the E. coast of the co. Kent, about A 
m. E. Deal, and stretcliing N.E. and S.W. about 10 
miles. 1'hese sands are sujiposed by some to have once 
made part of tho Kentish land, and to have been sub¬ 
merged about the end of tho reign of Wllliaiii Rufus, or 
the beginning of tiiutof Henry I. Tliey are very diui- 
gcrous; vessels riding in the Downs being sometimes 
flrivcn upon them, and generally M'recked; oerasionatry 
through the ignorance and rarclcssness of pilots, but ■ 
more frequently from the violence of the S.E. and N.E. ^ 
winds. They are divided into two principal jiarts by a 
narrow channel: in iniiiiy places they are dry at low 
water, and some spots appear even Ihoner. Tho N. 
division is of a triangular form, lying N. and S., being 
about 34 m. long, and 24 m. broad : the N. end, called 
the North Sand Head, is about 7 m. from the coast, its 
position being marked by a light vessel. The Bunt 
Head, on the w. side is very dangerous. The largest 
spot that dries on this sand has gut from seamen tho 
name of Jamaica Island. The S. part of the Good¬ 
win Sands is about 7 m. In length; at its N. end it is 


* Whiteloek, In Gtogr. jrowm., part il. 1838. Lieut. Kempthomc. 
who viRlied Uomhvooii in tayt : — ** The bouMs utp fls^^roofwl, 
and more eommodiously Iniilt than those on the ooastt of Sind and 
Makran, liui tlia streets, v In all oriental towns, ure verv narrow and 
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about !U m. to breadth, gradually diminbhliig towaidc 
the S.w, till it tenninacM in the narrow point called 
Sooth Sand Head, marked ^ a llght-veMel, moored 
hbout 8 m. from ahore. But it U right to observe, that 
the posfrion of those sands varies more or less every 



ago Ooole was an obscure hamlet; and Is indebted for 
iS rapid rise to its situation on the Ouse, at the point 
where it is Joined by the canal, belonging to the Aire 
and Calder Navigation Company, from Ferrybridge; 
and to its also being contiguous to the Junction of the 
Bon with the Ouse. To accommodate the shipping, 
engag^ in these great linos of internal navigation, two 
exteiHlve doclu, and a harbour communicatingwith 
them and with the river, have been constructed, ware¬ 
houses of sufficient security having also been built, 
Goole was made a bonding port in 1828; and it has 
since continued to increase In pop. and importance. 
In 1839 the gross custoips* duties collected at Goole 
amounted to 79,004. The distance inland, and the dlf- 
flculty of navigating the Ouse, are the principal draw¬ 
backs on Goole; but vessels drawing 15 and 17 ft. water 
have, by taking advantage of the tide, reached it in 

* G<$REB, an Isl. and town adjacent to the W. coast 
of Africa, In lat. 39' 65" N., long. 17° 2C' 2.5" W., on 
the S. side of Cape de Verd, belonging to the French, 
and forming a part of'their colony of Senegal. The 
island is merely a barren rock, about 3 m. ih circuit, 
very steep on Its ^., 8., and R. sides, and having in its 
centre a small elevated plateau, on which is Fort St. 
Michael; commanding the town. On the N.E. side of 
the Island is a small harbour, affording good anchorage 
for eight months of the year. The town oi Goree occupies 
more than 2.3ds of the island. Top. (1836) 4,860. of 
whogi only 18 were Europeans. Its streets are rather 
narrow, but straight and clean; its houses, built of ba¬ 
salt cemented with mortal, arc terraced in the Italian 
style. It has a civil and commercial tribunal, and is an 
entrepot for gum Senegal, ivory, gold-dust, and other 
productions pf the coast. The island is deficient in wa¬ 
ter, which has to be brought from the mainland; but 
it is said to be healthy. It was taken possession of by the 
Dutcn inl6l7; by the English In 1603; by De Ruyter two 
years afterwards; and by the French in 1677. 

GORITZ (Germ. Gorz, Ital. Gorixia), a town of the 
k. of Illyria, gov. Trieste, cap. circ. of same name ; on 
the Isonzo, 12 m. from the Adriatic, and 21 m. N.N.W. 
Trieste. Pop. (1838) 8,252. It is composed of an upper 
and a lower town. The flrstp situated on a hill, is the 
more ancient; it is surrounded with walls, and has a 
partly ruined castle, formerly belonging to the counts of 
Gdrs, now used as a prison; the second, situated be¬ 
neath the former, is a well-built town, its houses being 
mostly modern, and its streets clean and furnished with 
footpaths. Goritz has a fine cathodrffi, 4 other churches, 
a handsome bishop's palace, and other noble residences, 
some barracks, occupying what was formerly a Jesuits* 
college, a circle-hall, town.house, almshouses, and an 
elegant new theatre. It is the seat of the superior tri¬ 
bunal of the circle, and of a non-suilVagan bishw ; and 
has an episcopal seminary for the whole gov. of Trieste, 
a philosophical academy, gymnasium, siiiierlor female 
school, belonging to Ursullne nuns, a Fiarlst college, 
Jews' school, teachers' academy, and a society of agri¬ 
culture and arts. It has 8 sugar-refineries, silks, ro- 
soglio, leather, and various other factories, dye-houses, 
and a brisk general trade. The ex-king of France, 
Charles X., died at Goritz in 1836. iOetierr.Nae. Eneye.s 
Merg/utus jCannabich.) 

^‘GORLITZ, a town of Prussian Silesia, gov. Liegnitz, 
cap. circ. of same name, on the Neisse, 52 m. w. by 
S. LiegniU. Pop. (1838) 13.670. It Is walled, and is 
entmrea by 6 gates, and has 3 suburbs. The town is in 
general well built, and In a flourishing state, with wide 
streets and spacious squares. It has several fine public 
ediflees. Including the church of Sts. Peter and Paul, an 
edlfloe of the 10th century, the town-hall, Ac. There are 
4 hospitals, a prison, orphan asylum, gymnasium, and 
8 public libraries. It Is the seat of the council for the 
circle of the courts of Justice for the town and circle, 
the i^ndpality oC Gjirlita, Ac., a board of taxation, and 
the Oberlansitx Msodation of arts and sciences. A good 
deal uf linen and woollen cloth is madd here; there is 
also an active trade in the linen fabrics and wool of the 
surrounding dlitrlets. The manufacture of steel and 
fren wares, bell-casting, tanning, lithographic and other 
fating, linen bleacntng. Ac., are the other chief 
Iviuuffies of indust V. • 

qORUCKPORE, a dlstr. of British Hindostan. pre- 
aid. Bengalt prov. Oude^ between lat. 850 40' and 21^ 
40' K.. md iW 810 6(p and 840 SO* E.. having N. Ne- 
Paul. E. the dlstr. Sarun, S. those uf Gbazlpoor and 
Juanpore, and W. the dom. of the nabob of Oude. Area, 
0,820 sq. m. Pop. not specifled la the returns. The 


GOSPORT, 

Goggra divides It into two portions, Atlmghur and Go- 
ruckpoorProper.The former division many years ago con- 
tdiied about 380,190 begas of land in cultivation, assessed 
at 964,135 rupees; and the latter, 368,872 begas In culti¬ 
vation, assessed at 792,205 rupees. A great extent of tho 
surface consists of Jungle-forest, inhabited by elephants 
and other formidable wild animals; and at the foot of the 
hill ranges there is a very extensive, low, marshy, and 
unhpalt^ tvact of country called the.frrrfonf. Chief 
towns, Goruckpore the cap., and Asimghur. Total pub¬ 
lic revenue (1829-30) 169,690/. This territory came into 
thepossesslon of the British by cession, from the nabob 
of Oude, in 1801. 

GO SLAB, a town of the k. of Hanover, dlstr. Hil- 
desheiin, on the Gose, a tributary of the Ocher, at the 
N.E. foot of the Harz, 44 m. S.E. Hanover. Fop. 7,200. 
It is one of the most ancient towns of Germany, and 
was, till 1801, a free town of the empire; often the resi¬ 
dence of the emperor, and formerly the seat of the diet. 
It is walled, and has a very antique appearance Like 
roost old towns, its interior Is gloomy; and the streets 
narrow, crooked, and dirty. Us greatest curiosity, a ca¬ 
thedral finished in 1060, was almost wholly pulled down 
In 1820; little now remaining of it except a small chapel, 
containing an ancient Saxon altar, and some other cu¬ 
riosities. Part of a palace, built In the 9th or 10th 
century, Is now used as. a corn-warehouse. Goslar 
is the scat of the mining council for the Harz, and of the 
corn-magazines for the same district. It has several 
churches, an hospital, gymnasium, several breweries, the 
beer of which enjoys great celebrity; manufactures of 
vitriol, sheet lead, snot, copper and iron wares, carpets, 
Ac. Most of the Inhab. are Lutherans, and employed iii 
the mines of the Rammelsbcrg, about 1 m. from the 
town. ( Berehautf 

GO sport, a sea-port and market-town of England, 
CO. Hants, huiid. Titcniield, par. Alverstoke, opposite to 
and separated from Portsmouth by the mouth of Ports¬ 
mouth harbour, 14 m. S.E. Southampton, and 65|m. 
S.W. London. '* Gosport forms no part of the bor. of 
Portsmouth; It la not incorporated ; It is subject to the 
Jurisdiction of the county magistrates. It contidni about 
7.000 inhab. (now (1839) 12,000), and is computed to have 
500 or 600 houses of the value of 10/. (annually) within 
the town. It is surrounded by fortifications, which ap¬ 
pear to bo a segment of those of Portsmouth.** (Bound- 
aru Report^Portsmouth,) These fortifications include, not 
only the town of Gosport, but the government establish¬ 
ment of Wcolfil, separated from the former by enclosed 
fields. Gosport and Weovil together occupy the £. extre¬ 
mity of a point of land between two inlets of Portsmouth 
harbour; the northern of which is called Forton Lake, and 
the southern, Haslar or Alverstoke Lake. The town con¬ 
sists chiefly of one broad street, containing many good 
houses, running W. from the shore through its whole 
extent; one or two other streets running parallel with 
the former; and several more crossing them mostly at 
right angles. It is in general pretty well built mid paved, 
clean, well lighted with gas, and well supplied with wa. 
ter. Towards its N. side, it has a tolerably good square, 
termed Cold Harbour: it has few puDlIc buildings 
worthy of remark. The church, a neat and spacious 
edifice, is a cura^ of Alverstoke: there are Independent, 
Rom. Catholic, Baptist, and Methodist chapels, an aca¬ 
demy for ministers of the first-mentioned sect, several 
charity schools, some -almshouses for poor widows, an 
extensive bridewell, and an assembly-room at the prin¬ 
cipal hotel A large building was, in 1811, erected by 
shares, in a conspicuous situation on the shore, for a 
market-house; but it proved a losing speculation, and Is 
no longer devoted to that purpose. Its lower part has 
long been shut up; its upper part Is at present used 
for the meetings or the Ferry Committee and the Philo¬ 
sophical Society. The town Is quite open on the side of 
the harbour; there is a ferry for the conveyance of pas¬ 
sengers to Portsea and Portsmouth ; apd a floating 
bridge, to communicate between Gosport and the latter 
town, has recently been commenced (respecting which, 
gee Portsmouth). 

On the land side, beyond the gates, is the populous su¬ 
burb of Bingham-Town, in which is the terminus of a 
railway, intended to Join the South-western at Bishop- 
stoke. The inhab. of Gosport are of the same de¬ 
scription as those of Portsmouth, follow the same pur¬ 
suits, and partake equally of the benefits which result 
from Uie public establishments. (Bound* BepJ) In 
time of war, Gosport shares in the commercial activity 
that prevails on the other side of the harbour. Some 
vessels and boats are built|but there are no other manu- 
fketures of consequence. There are 2 fslrs annually, but 
they are of no importance. 

The establishment of 'Weovil comprtees the royal 
breweiy, and cooperage; storehouses for provisions of 
all kinds for the navy, Ac.; an extensive shii^blscuit 
manufactory, wrought by machineiv; and the general 
victualUng department, removed thither from Ports¬ 
mouth In 1827-8. It communicates with the sea by a 
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large basin and canal, where ships of large burden take 
In stores. Neu* Weovll are some extensive military 
barracks. N. of Forton Lake Is Priddy’s Hard, where 
Is a large powder magaslne. At Forton there was for¬ 
merly a brick edifice of considerable sise, in which many 
French prisoners were detained during the late war; but 
It has been pulled down. On the S. side of Haslar 
Lake stands Haslar Royal Hospital, a magnificent asylum 
for sick and wounded seamen. It was cbmmencra In 
174G, and finished in 1762. It is bhllt of brick, and con¬ 
sists of a central portion 670 ft. broad, with two wings, 
each about .650 ft. in length, the whole surrounded by a 
high wall, enclosing an area of nearly a mile in circuit. It 
is capable of .at once accommodating 2,000 patients; and 
has, besides apartments for the numerous officers con> 
nected with it, a neat chapel, a fine museum of natural 
ohiects, &c. The annual expenses of Haslar Hospital 
are estimated at about 6,000/. At Stoke Bay, abput 2^ m. 
S.W. Gosport, the handsome watering-place of Angl^ea- 
villc has grown up since 182.6, and is rapidly rislng'^nto 
impoitance. Gosport is a polling-place for the S. division 
of Hants. {Boundary Bevortsi Private Irtformation, 

^*gWha (PRINCIPALITY OF). 5tfeCoBuao-SiXE- 
Gotha. 

; Gotha, a town of central Germany, cap. of the above 
principality, and, conjointly with Coburg, the residence 
of the sovereign prince; on the declivity of a hill, the 
summit of which is crowned by the palace of Frieden- 
stcin, 4ri m. N. by W. Coburg, and 121 m. W. by S. Er- 
ftirth ; let. 60° .66'8" N., long. IO 04 V E. Pop. (1837) 
13,874. This is one of the best laid out and best built 
towns of Germany, and is surrounded by handsome boule¬ 
vards, which replace its ancient fortifications. Being 
situated from 000 to 1,050 ft. above the level of the sea, 
its climate is cold, the mean temperature of the year 
not exceeding 49° Fahr. {Bergkattg.} “The palace, 
called Friedenstein, is on imposing building, conspi¬ 
cuous at a distance, not unliko Windsor Castle In its 
situation, and surrounded by similar terraces, command¬ 
ing fine views.” ( Murray'* Handbook, N. Germany.) It 
contains a picture-gallery, in which there are sonic good 
paintings by Italian masters, though the works of the old 
German and Dutch schools predominate ; a collection 
of copperplate engravings; a library of 160,000 vols.; a 
cabinet of coins, &c.; a museum of natural history and the 
fine arts ; and a Japanese and Chinese museum, contain¬ 
ing Chinese and J.'imuieso books, arti(^ of fUrniture, 
weapons, &c., incluaiiiK a part of the election of the 
eastern traveller, Seetsen. The cabinet of coins and 
medals is both extensive and complete, and considered 
one of the finest collections of the kind in Europe: it 
comprises nearly lO.OoO ancient and 52,000 modern coins, 
13JKI0 impressions in sulphur, a numismatic library of 
6,000 vols., 9,000 drawings of medals, &c. The town of 
Gotha hcTs seven churches, an arsenal, a gymnasium, with 
an excellent library, a new ducal gymna»um, orphan and 
lunatic asylums, a house of corri^ction, an institution for 
the improvement of neglected children, the Caroline es¬ 
tablishment for poor girls, a teachers’ seminary, school of 
trades, society for the encouragement of arts and trades, 
and a (Ire and life assurance office, from which policies 
may be obtained for any part of Germany. Gotiia has a 
largo manufactory of porcelain; and produces cotton, 
woollen, and linen fkbrlcs and yarn, sail-cloth, leather, 
tin and lackered wares of all kinds, fiyc engines and 
buckets, coloured paper and furniture, and has numerous 
dyeing-houses. It has an active and extensive trade, 
and, amongst other articles, Gotha sausages are sent 
to all parts of Germany. The Almanack de Gotha, an 
excellent publication, to which we are frequently In. | 
debted, is published in this town. A little to the S.E. is 
the observatory of Seeberg; and not far flrom the {lalace 
Is a pleasure-house, with a fine garden and orangery, and 
a ducal park ornamented with statues, &c. The author 
of a Tour m Germany As 1820-22, observes. In speaking 
of Gotha,—“ It has more the air of a town than Weimar, 
but has not more of the bustle of life, and far less of Its 
pleasures and elegant enjoymenta ... Some people would 
not reckon the want of a theatre a misfortune in a town; 
but, in a small German capital, where the court aflhqts 
no ^radc, nothing could be a surer sign of its Trophonl&n 
qiuUlties. The Goths occasionally pack themselves into 
coaches, and make a journey of 40 miles, even in the 
depth dr winter, to hear an opera in Weimar.” (i. 324, 
826.) The foundation of Gotha is attributed to William, 
archbishop of Mayence, in 964. {Berghausi Cannabich ; 
Diet, Giqg.) * • 

OOTITNBURG, or GOTHENBURG (Swed. Gm- 
teborg), a sea-port dty of Sweden, and the second in 
that kingdom, in the W. part of which it is situated; 
at the head of a fiord, near the Cattegat, which receives 
the G«^ about 260 m. S.W. by W. Stockholm, and 
167 im S.S.E. Christiania. Lat. 57° 42' 4" N., long.. 
11° 4H* B. Pop. (1833) 28,758. {ForteU.) It 

stands principally in a marshy plain, surrounded by 
precipitous ridges of naked rocks, from 100 to 300 ft. 


high; but partly on the hoiiffits to the Wj. being thua 
divided into the Lower and Upper town. The former ia 
Intersected by numerous canals, and has an appearance 
very similar to that of the towns in Holland. The entrance 
to Gottenburg from the S. Is extremely fine: the slope of 
the hill, along which the road winds, la covered with 
houses whose shaded gardens spread beautlftilly up the 
height behind, while in front are long terraces, and 
neatly-clipped harbour walks, all mingling richly among 
large trees of southern foliage. You enter the city by 
a good bridge, and, on advancing, the lofty flat-roofed 
houses, all built of stone, or of well-stuccoed brick,— 
the wide streets, regularly paved, with foot-walks, laid 
down in 1838 and 1839, the deep canals, with which the 
place abounds, displaying rows of trees on either bank 
— all help to keep up the illusion that you con scarcely 
be in the far north. {Bremner, Eteurs.,i. 297.) Since 
1834 the town has rajildly increased: most of the empty 
spaces inside have been built upon, and tiie rent of 
houses has risen 35 and 40 per cent. Many of the houses 
in' the Upper town are erected upon the steepest ridges 
of the rock, rising one above anotlier in situations appa¬ 
rently the most perilous and Insecure; these, however, 
together with the bold scenery round the city, and the 
harbbur thronged with vessels and \^oats in front 
of it, give Gottenburg a very picturesque appearance. 
It is defended by tliree iorts. The' suburbs are 
larger than the town itself, and stretch for a consider¬ 
able distance along the flor^ The city has several 
largo squares and market places, and some tolerable 
hotels; there arc, however, few pubBc edifices or other 
objects worth notice. The principal are^lie exchange, 
the cxtenHlvc buildings belonging to the E. India Com¬ 
pany, an hospital, and a magnificent cJ'iurch, bt|ilt since 
1812, with stone from Scotland. The exchange is hand- 
some, large, and splendid enough for a commercial city 
of the first class. I'hc city has three chur^es, ono 
being a cathedral, a Moravian chapel, two or^aft, asy¬ 
lums, a gymnasium. Prince Oscar’s school, in which 
100 soldiers' children are Aucated, a free school for 
the cduratioii of 300 poor children, and the board of 200 
do.; witii Sunday-schools, and many benevolent institu¬ 
tions. It has also an arsenal, custom-house,% banks, a tlie- 
atre, barracks, and dorks for ship buildlua,and is a place 
of considerable manufacturing activity. Within ttie last 
10 years 3 large cotton mills and 1 large sail-cloth and 
linen manufactory have been built, and are in full oper¬ 
ation : tho machinery whs brouglit principally from 
England and Belgium. There are, also, several factories 
for weaving common printed cotton goods. In addition 
to these, there are mam^cturcs of tobacco, refined su- 

S ar, glass, paper, Ac.; but most of tiiese are upon' a 
mited scale. There is a considerable porter brewery, 
the produce of which ia famous tliroughout the N. of 
Europe. The estalilishment is in the hands of a Scotch¬ 
man ; and Mr. Bremner says that the article produced 
Is “ more like Loarion porter than any thing mime uuder 
that name out of England. Considerable quantities of 
It arc exported to Russia." (P. 298.) 

The harbour is the most conveniently sitiiated for 
foreign trade In Sweden. It is formed by two long 
chains of rocks, and protected at Its mouth by the fort 
of Nya-Elfsborg, b^ilt at the extreme projection of a 
long rocky island, running into the Caltegat. Imme¬ 
diately within this.fort, where the fiord is not half a 
mile wide, tlie larger vessels trading to the port usually 
remain, while those of smaller burden proceed some 
distance further, to Klippen, an extensive suburb of 
Gottenburg, from whence the inner harbour commences. 
Vessels do not come close to tho city, but lie in the 
river or harbour at a short distance from the siiore, 
goods being conveyed from and to them by lighters tlRit 
navigate the canals of the Lower town. The depth of 
water in the port is 17 ft.; and there is no tide, bar, or 
shallow. A vessel entering tho Gotha (fiord) must take 
a pilot on board, whoso duty It is to meet her half a 
Icarae W. of Wihgo beacon. After Stockholm, Got¬ 
tenburg has the most extensive commerce of any tfsvn 
in Sweden. Iron and steel, the former excellent, the 
latter Inferior to that made in England, form tho 

{ principal articles of export. They are brought from 
he rich mines of Wermoland, distant about 200 m.; 
being conveyed by^the lake Wener, thp Trdlhcetta canal, 
and the Gcitna. The exports of iron, in 1839, amounted 
in all to 191,150 skib.; of which 134,630 wjent to the 
U. States, 36,180 to England, 91,340 to sundry places. 

The original cost of iron Is supfiosed to be Increased 
about 6 per cent, by the expense of conveyance to Got¬ 
tenburg; and the shipping charges, inclusive of the 
export duty, are about 10 per cent, additional. The next 
great article of ex]iort is timber, particularly deals, which 
are also furnished by Wermcland. The exports of deals 
(1839) were 148,660 dozen; of which, 64370 dozen went to 
England, 41,840 do. to France, 21,480 do. to Belghim. 
20,460 do. to sundry places. 

The export duty on timber Is not heavy. The, other 
articles of export are linen, sailcloth, tar, copper, alum, 
r 3 N 2 
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gtaM, cdbate* vunganeio, Unsocd, oak bark, bones, Junior the politic^ dlsturlMnces at 
berries, cranberrlei. rock moss for dyeing, *c. The prln- fessors students were li 
dpal articles of toport are sugar, coifoe, tobacco, cotton fallen Into dlsr^iite, and 


the political disturbances at Giittingen, in which the pro¬ 
fessors and students were implicated, the university has 
fallen into disrepute, and tne numbers in the years 


no distant period, to m one or me pnncipai aeaia ot uie awkiu, occ. m ouier universities, nave siiu 

herring fishery: but at present this branch of Industry is further injured it; and the students in 1839, according to 
quite extinct, and it has always been very capricious, Reden, bad declined to 664, of whom only fiOO were 
tne fish alternately swarming on, or altogether deserting foreigners, thkt is, not Hanoverians. The gross annual 
the coast. Since IA12 they have entirely disappeared; so expenditure of this university is about 160,000 rix-dollars 
that Rottenburg, Instead of exporting, at present imports 60,000/.), nearly half of which goes to enrich the 

considerable supplies of herrings. library and museum, the rest being divided among about 

There belonged to the port, in 1837, exclusive of river 32 ordinary professors, whose salaries vary from 80/. to 
craft, 72 vessels of the aggregate burden of 6,354 Swedish 360/. a year. The professors altogether, including private 
lasts, or 15,250 English tons, which had increased in 1839 tutors (prrvaitm aocentet)^ are reckoned by Reden at 90. 
to 8,100 lasts, and in 1840 to about 9,600 do.; and ship. The students in Gottingen are not compelled to reside 
building is going on briskly. The opening of the Gotha within college, nor' tied to stated hours of discipline, 
canal, by which Gottenburg communicates with a large nor forced to oaths of orthodoxy; each lives in any part 

S alt of the interior of Sweden, and ultimately with of the town he likes, takes bis meals how, when, and 
tockholra,by means of an extensive system of Inland whdfe he pleases, and even pursues his own course in 
navigation (respecting which, see Sweden), has exercised the choice of his academical studies. Their age at en. 


a material and beneficial influence upon its commercial trance varies from 17 to 20, and they usually, continue 
destinies, particularly now that the locks have been eu* here four years, the periods of study occupying ten 


larged, rendering the canal passable for a larger class of months iii each year; the winter semeiter lasts from 
vessels than previously. The trade with England Is Oct. to March, that In the summer from April till the 


vessels than previously. The trade with England Is 
extensive, and English is generally understood in Got¬ 


tenburg. Steamers run once a week between Gottenburg the Hanoverian students 


Oct. to March, that In the summer from April till the 
end of Aug. There Is a preliminary examination for 


and Hull for 8 months of the year; but in winter inter¬ 
course takes place only b)^he tedious route of Lubeck and 
Hamburg. Goods may De bonded for any length of time 


i preliminare examination for 
I, called Ma/ttri/o/«-pri{fttng, 


Hamburg. Goods may De bonded for any length of time 
in tiie warehouse^of the city, on payment of ( per cent. 
ad valorem. « 


which all must pass who wish to serve the state in 
the learned professions. In 1838, the number passed 
was 138. This probation, however, is not required of 
foreigners. The matriculation fee is one louis-d’or, or 
17s., and this admits to the use of the library and to 


Gottenjiurg is the see of a bishop, the residence of a attend lectures. Of the lectures, some are pwA/fc, and 
military governor; and the seat of various courts of may be attended without any additional fee; but the 
Justice, and a chamber of manufactures. It has an aca- greater number are private, the fee being a louis-d’or 


demy of sciences and literature, incorporated 1775. 


for each scmestral course of daily lectures. 


was built on its present site by Gustaplius Adolphus, in medical fees are higher. Many of these lectures are 


IGll.'' If has frequently suffered severely from fire, delivered in public auditories, especially those of the 
{Private Information.) medical faculty: some professors have private class- 

G()TTINGEN, a town f/fW. Germany, k. Hanover, rooms. The medical and public lectures arc very 
cap. princ. of same name, distr. Hildesheim, 5H m. S. numerously attended : the attendance at the rest varies 
Hanover, and 24 m. N.E. Oassel; lat. 51^ 3i« 68^'N., from .50 to 12. Not less than 140 courses arc delivered 


long. 9° 56'^15'^ E. Pop. 10.900. {Berghaus.) It is by the whole body of teachers during each semester^ 
pleasantly situated on the banks of the Leine,* in a beau- and several have two or three courses on difierent sub- 
tlful and fertile valley, 512 ft. above the sea, at the foot jocts proceeding contemporaneously. The expenses of 
of tlie mountain of Haimberg. Thetown, which is divided students must greatly depend on their habits. Sualfeld, 
Into three parts, the old and new town, and Masch, is in his edition of Putter’s History of the University, mcn- 
walled round, and has four gates. The ramparts are tions 360 rix-dgUars a year, as sufficient for respectable 
planted with trees, and form a pleasant walk for the inhab. maintenance riut this is too low a calculation, 4(t0or 
Streets broad and well paved; but the bouses, though 430 rix-dollars (about 90/.) being, it is alleged, the 
old. apfiear neither venerableipor picturesque. There lowest sum that can be spent consistently with comfort 
are throe squares, the largest being the market-place, and convenience for study. For the poorer scholars 
with a handsome esplanade and fountain in the centre, there are 204 Fm‘/frcA-s/c//^, or sizarships (sums paid 
three Lutheran churches, a Reformed church, and a for board), and a number of scholarships {Stipendien)^ 
Rom. Cath. chapel. The church of St. John’s has two to which purpose 6,413 rix-dollars are annually devoted, 
steeples, each 200 ft. high; and St. James’s is 300 ft. {Reden^ 11. 447.) With reference to degrees, the uni 
high. The University church was o[^ned in 1822. The versity is composed of four faculties—divinity, law 
other chief buildings are. the university-ball, finished in medicine, and philosophy, each of which confers its own 
1837 ; the court of justice ; the lying-in hospital; the degrees. The faculty of divinity confers the degree of 
observ^ory, in the S.E. suburb or the town ; and the licentiate in theology and doctor of divinity i that of law, 
theatre of anatomy: of those, the first and last two are the degree of doctor of laws ; that of medicine creates 
cliaste and elegant structures. A school of Industry was doctors of medieine ; while the philosophical faculty 
founded In 1785. The trade of the place. Independently confers the degree of doctor of pnilosophy and master 
of the university, Is quite insignificant; the sale of books, of arts. All these degrees are consequent on dlsputa- 


of praccii 


professions 


wltli an endowment out of the revenues of some secular- fr gained by a subsequent government examination, 
ised monastic property, was, down to 18.31, Ipiy entitled The members of these fisculties consist idtogether of 
to Its appellation, ” the queen of German universities,'* 20 professors, from whom ten are chosen to form the 
bUh on account of the celelirity of its professors, and Senatus Academicus. The judicial government of the 
the number of students flocking thither from all parts of university, which acknowledges no control beyond 


ised monastic property, was, down to 18.31, lily entitled 
to Its appellation, " the queen of German universities," 
bcAh on account of the celelirity of its professors, and 
the number of students flocklug thither from all parts of 


Europe. It is chiefly indebted for its ci 


its early prosperity to 
, Baron Munchausen, 


the king’s home minister; and its subsequent success has 
been owing to the Judicious ilboriUity of tlie sovereigns. 


university, which acknowledges no control beyond 
that of the king of Hanover, Its Tce/or magnificentit- 
sitnus, and his two curators, who appoint the salaried 
professors, Ac., is conducted by the pro-rector, or prin¬ 
cipal, an officer elected each gemestcr by the professors 


wkp. while cautiously watching its wqgressive efficiency, from among themselves, who is assisted In his duties by 
have not changed the direction of their l^unty, or dolm two Judges, a secretary and recorder, all of whom, llke- 


The chief academic establishments of Giittingen are: 


out Its supplies with a niggard hand. The first course wise, are professors. 

oi lectures was begun by Gebauer the civilian. In 1734; The chief academic establishments of GiittI 
and in the century since elapsed no less than 230 pro- l.’ The library, consisting of more than 390,01 
fessors have given instruction, most of them, in every books, and 5,0(i0 MSS., admirably selected and 
branch, possessing a higher degree of talent than* those to which the students have full access, with 
attached to any otner university in the country: among tional privilege of taking the books home *i 2. 'i 
these were Henmann, Mothdm, Schleusner, Michaelis, mical museum (founded in 1773, and remo^ 
Riohborn, and Ewold, in theology; Gebauer, Spangen- present depository in 1793), consisting of 14 ro 
bii^i Wahl, Hugo, and Bergmann, in law; Gesner, with several thousand specimens of zoology, m 
fboM, SchlfizerTMUIler, Grimm, and Heeren, in philo- and g^ogy, besides others explanatory ^ thi 
Ihiy and history; Haller, Bhimenbach, Langenbeck. 

l^rfider, Baldinger. Conradl, and Oslander, In medical , « hu wmm - -_ 

lenoet Gmelln and Sfromeyer, in_chemistry; Zran, 


tional privilege of taking the bodss home *; 2. 'llie acade¬ 
mical museum (founded in 1773, and removed to Its 
present depository in 1793), consisting of 14 rooms, filled 
with several thousand specimens of zoology, mineralogy, 
and geology, besides others explanatory ^ the manners 


• B ests n , m hli tifiqfHti 
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indeleewhcret' 
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1,461 annually. Since 1631, however, in consequence of 1 No. 4, 
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and cuflconm of difibrent nations, and a curious collection 
of models; 3. The observatory, first erected In 1731, and 
removed to Its present site In ISld, containing an appa¬ 
ratus of excellent modern instruments, and every accom¬ 
modation for astronomical observers; 4. The botanic 
garden, first laid out under Haller's superintendence in 
1739, but now more than quadrupled in extent, and pro¬ 
vided since its removal with beautiful ereen-houses, 
adapted to plants of all temperatures, and ponds for 
aquatic plants ; 5. The chemical laboratoi^, constructed 
by Gmefin, and perfected by Stromeyer, who provided it 
with an apparatus for experimental students; 6. The 
school of anatomy, first established by Haller in 1738, 
and since 1829 held in a fine building containing a spa¬ 
cious theatre and dissecting-rooms; ?• Two infirmaries 
for medical and sivrgical cases, and lying-in hospital, ac¬ 
commodating about 120 pregnant women a year. 8. The 
SprucArnKoUegium, or court of equity, composed of a 
president and several subordinate members appointed by 
government, which serves the double purpose of a court 
of judicial advisers in legal questions sent from all parts 
of Germany, and of a school for the legal students; 9. The 
Homiletic seminary, for the instruction of divinity stu¬ 
dents in preaching and pastoral duties; 10. The philo¬ 
logical seminary, founded by Gesner in 1737, and under 
the direction of three professors, which gives minute 
philological instruction to 11 stipendiary students (paid 
oOdoll.irs each every year), and as many more as the 
director pleases to admit, after the requisite examination. 
The last three establishments have been eminently suc- 
cessftil in raising up useful and able men in the profes¬ 
sions to which their instruction leads. Nearly connected 
with the university is the Hoyai Society of Sciences, 
established by Geo. II. in 17A1, on a plan suggested by 
Haller, and well known to the savans of Europe. Its 
transactions are published in Latin, and may fie con¬ 
sidered a repertoiy of all the original views in literature 
and science started in Gottingen by the professors of the 
medical and philosophical faculties. An annual prize 
of AO ducats (24/.) is open to persons of every country 
for the best essay on mathematics, physics, and history 
alternately. This society is the jiatroii and superin¬ 
tendent of the Gottingen Literary lieview (Gotttngitche 
gclehrte jinxrrgcn), which, having risen to eminence 
under the editorship of Haller, has since been conducted 
by Ileyne, Elchhom, and Heeren, the last of whom is 
the present editor. 'I'wo large Hvo. vols. are published 
yearly, and the work has throughout b||n distinguislied 
not only for exalted talent, but for a tom of moderation 
and strict adherence to truth: these qualities alone have 
enabled it to nutUve the various and important ptilitical 
change's of the country. {Reden's Jlanover^ li. 435— 
449.; Journal of Education^ No. xx.; Erw. Irtform.) 

GOTTLAND, an island of the Baltic, ladouging to 
Sweden, in the Lan of the same name, lying between lat. 
66- 52' and 27° 66' N., and between 13° 6' and 19° 8' E., 
dist.GOm. from the continent of Sweden. Greatest length, 
75 in.; ditto breadth, 26 m. Area, 1,194 sq. m. Pop. ef 
the Lan, sometimes called Wisby Lan, wnlch includes 
the small surrounding islands, in 1830,38,054. {ForseU.) 
This Island presents the appearance of a large plateau, va¬ 
rying from 150 ft. to 200 ft. above the sea. Its sides, which 
in some places, mntly slope towards the sea, arc so steep 
and precipitous In others, as to look like artificial walls. 
The coasts are indented by several bays, the largest of 
which arc Kapelhamn on the N.. and l^tehamii on the 
K. The high jands, except the barren summits of 
Thorsburg and Hoburg, are generally well wooded. 
There are several smalllakes. Thejlvers are few and 
inconsiderable. In some parts swamps occur, but of no 
great extent. The geological features of the island, 
though generally calcareous, vary extremely, especially 
in the S., where occur large masses of hard grey sand, 
stone containing mica, and susceptible of a high polish. 
The soil Is either calcareous or sandy, and would be very 
productive if better cultivated. The chief products 
are wheat, barley, oats, turnips, potatoes, and hops, 
which are grown only for home consumption. The 
forest trees are largo and handsome, and (hey fur¬ 
nish timber for exportation. The only other exports 
are marble, sandstone, and lime, which are sent to 
Stockholm. The rearing of cattle occupies a consider¬ 
able share of the people^s attention. Horses, goats, and 
sheep are reared in large numbers; and the breed of 
sheep has been Improved ^ the Introduction of Merinos. 
Game is veryplentifiil. Ther^ are no manufactures on 
the island, Lan, of which Oottland forms a part, 
Is divided Into 20 distrlets: and the sea-port town of 
'Wisby, on the W. side of the Island, is the cap. Pop. of 
the Utter, In 1886,4,091. iForselL) 

The epoch of the foundation of Wlstqr U uncertain: 
but during the 14th and l<5Ui centuries it was a principal 
factoiw of the Hanseatic League, and attained tO'consi¬ 
der Ale wealth and Importance. It is famous in the his¬ 
tory of maritime jurleprudenoe, for the Code of Sea Laws 
wbKh bears Its name. The date of this compilation is un¬ 
certain, and some of the northern jurists contend that the 


Laws of Wisby are older than the Rules of Oleron : but It 
has been repeatedly shown that there is no foundation for 
this statement. Grotlus has spoken of the laws of Wisby 
in the most laudatory manuer., “ de maritimis ne- 
gotii*” says he, " fnsulte Gothlandiee hahitatoribus pla^ 
cueruntt tantum in ae habent^ turn equitatia, turn pru* 
dentist ut amnea oceani accokt eo, non ianquam propriOt 
aed velut gentium, Jure utantur.** (Prolegomena ad 
Proeopium, p. 64.) The text of these laws, with a 
translation and an elaborate introduction and notes, is 
given in the excellent Collection dea Loix Maritimea 
of M. Fardessus (1. pp. 425—602.). 

In 1361, Vladimir 111.,’ king of Denmark, took Gott- 
land from the Swedes. By the treaty of 1644, it again 
became their property; and since then has continued in 
their possession, wltli the exception of a short period in 
1807, when it was occupied by the Russians. 

GOUDA, or TERGOUW, a town of S. Holland, cap. 
cant., on the Yssel, at the influx of the Gouw, 10| m. 
N.R. Rotterdam. Pop. 13,000. It is a neat town, with 
beautifully wooded environs.* It is known only in Ena- 
lond by its ciieeses and tobacco pipes; but in 
land it is famed for its painted windows, chiefly the 
work of the two brothers Krabeth, and reckoned the 
finest specimens of their kind in Europe. ** They are the 
windows of the old nhurcli of St. John, a largo Gothic 
structure, kept in excellent repair, and partlcul.arly clean. 
The windows are 81 in number, each measuring about 
30 ft. in height, witli the excenlion of those of the tran¬ 
septs, which are nearly doucRe that altitude, and all 
illuminated with pictorial representagiuns, in colours of 
the most brilliant hues. The subjects aqp either scrip¬ 
tural or allegorical, and are full of figures, whpse robes 
in blue, puride, and red, shine with extraordinary lustre. 
The faces arc the best part of the execution, the re¬ 
mainder of the figures being painted in a stiff and formal 
style, though nevertheless interesting from their anti¬ 
quity. Besides the large windows, tiiere arc Ibveral of 
a smaller size, cliicfly blazoned with the coats of arms of 
the old Netherlandish nobility." (Cbatnbera'a Tour in 
Holland, n. 40,41.) These paintings were mostly executed 
in tiie 15th and 16th centuries; and amongst others are 
introduced portraits of Philip II. and thecluke of .Alva. 
Besides St. John’s (the cathedral) there are 4 other 
churches in Gouda; and it has, also, a higidsoine 
town-hall, an hospital for old men, an orphan asylum, and 
a foundling hospital. A I.atiti sciiool, and a library con¬ 
taining several curious MSS., belong to the town. There 
are upwards of 120 tobacro-pipe manufactories in Gouda, 
some employing 30 workmen; and numerous brick kilns 
in its neighbourhood, has manuf(M:ture8 oi woollen 
cloth, sailcloth, cordage, &c., and large markets fur 
cheese, flax, hemp, corn, timber, and other produce. 

GOUR (probably the Ganga Regia of Ptolemy), a ru¬ 
ined city of llindostan, and the ancient cap. or Bengal, 
distr. Dinagepoor, on the K. side of the Ganges, aliout 
50 m. N. by W.^oorsiiedabad: iat. 24 ^ 53' N., long. 
SBt’ 14' E. Its ruins extend in a direction N.N.W. to 
S.S.E., coincidimt with the ancient bed of the Ganges, 
the main stream of which formerly washed its ramparts; 
at present, however, from a change in the course of the 
river upwards of 200 years ago, no part of the ruins is 
less than 4 m., while other parts are as much as 12 m. 
from the Ganges. The city .appears, from the extent of 
the old embankments, which enclosed it on every side, 
to have been 10 m. long, and ftom 1 to U m. broad. Be- 
ond those boundaries, however, a smaller embankment 
as bran carried forward for 7 m. farther S., in which 

K arojbund mosques, tanks, and tlie remains of ha- 
ons lAiid the same indications are evident for 2 m. 
to the N. The city and its suburbs thus extended in 
length about 19 m., with an average breadth of a^put 
U m.; and, according to the estimates of both Major 
Henncll and Mr. Creighton, would appear to have an¬ 
ciently occupied an area of 30 sq. m. I The embank¬ 
ments surrounding the city, some of which are faced 
with bricks, were sufiadent to guard H from floods 
during the inundation, and a good defence against hostile 
attacks: they are mounds of earth from 30 to 40 ft. nigh, 
and 130 to 200 ft. In breadth at their base, with br^ 
ditches on their outside. Additional embankments were 
made on the E. side, probably for greater security against 
a large lake in tluit quarter, which In stormy weather 
dashes with great violence againsrthem. Two high 
brick gateways, in an imposing style of architecture, at 
the N. and S. ends of the city, and several others, are 
still standing, and- the remains of some that have been 
destroyed are still traceable. Two grand roads, rsdted 
with earth, and paved with brick, led through the city in 
its whole length, crossing in their course various canals 
and drains, by means of bridges of brick, the ruins 
of several of which remain in some degree of pe^ectlon. 
The whole area of the city Is ftimisheo with anuHttude 
of tanks, of various sizes, and intersected with drakis and 
ditches in every direction. On the earth thrown up in 
formlnff those, which raised tlie ground conriderably 
above its previous level, the bouses^ &c., were built 
SN 3 
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Of In the dtiei and villaffes of Egypt; the cxcavationR 
supplying good water, sufficient for every purpose. One 
of these reservoirs is a mile In length by half a mile 
broad, wid there arm $everal others of considerable size. 
All of them are, however, overgrown. with reeds, and 
swarm witli alligators and other reptiles. Towards the 
centre of the city Is the fort, an inclusure rather less than 
amile in length by about 4 m. In breadth, surrounded with 
on earth rampart, 40 ft. high, with bastions, and a deep 
ditch encircUng It. The handsome mto, flanked by two 
towers, forming its N. entrance, is still »ttodlng. Within 
this enclosure Is part of a brick wall, 42 ft. high, which 
surrounded a space 700 yards long by 300 wide, supposed 
to have been occupied by the palace. Few other remains 
of that edlflcc exist, and the wnole site is so covered with 
trees and brambles, as to render it not only difficult but 
dangerous to explore, from the number of tigera and 
other wild beasts that infest it. 

Tliere are scarcely any antiquities of a remote date 
extant at Gour; most of the buildings that remain ard of 
Mohammedan origin, erected, indeed, with the materials 
of the ancient Hindoo edifices. ** Toiling through bush 
and long grass, now crossing a field that some ryot has 
farmed, now wading through pools of water, or ferrying 
across them, you make your way from point to point, 
and find only the ruins of? or 8 mosques, the hklf-broken 
down wails of a large Moorish fortress, and two strikingly 
grand and lofty gates of a citadel evidently built by Mo> 
hainmodans.'* {^etchesqf India, p. 145.) Of the religious 
edifices, the finest and largest Is the ** Great Gulden 
Mosque." This bgildlng, situated N. of tiie Fort, is 
170 ft. long, bv 76 ft. broad, and 20 ft. high, exclusive of 
the domes, of which there are 44, rising 10ft. above 
the roof. {Creighton, PI. v.) Its walls are 8ft. thick; 
it is built of brick, and has been wholly cased with 
hornblende, Utile of which is now remaining. Eleven 
painted arches open into an arena divided by another 
similar rdw of arches, and 20 stone pillars arranged in 
2 TOWS, into 4 aisles, each surmounted by 11 domes. 
Tills beautiful edifice Is now*^>lng rapidly to decay, not 
only from the effects of wanton dilapidations, but also 
from banian and other trees Insinuating their roots be¬ 
tween the brMks of which It is composed. The small 
** Golden Mosque" Is built and cased in a somewhat si¬ 
milar style, but has only 5 arches In front, and 3 aisles 
instead of 4. Many of the Inferior mosques are In higher 
preservation than the first mentioned; their domes are 
still perfect, and lined within by tiles painted of the most 
vivid colours, and highly glazed; and one of the smallest 
has a tesselated pavement of great beauty. The Ntdti 
Muijecd, or " Painted MosqueV, is an elegant edifice, 
having its walls cased both inside and out with glazed 
bricks about 3 or 4 in. square, of different colours, 
wrought ill different patterns. Its interior Is a hand¬ 
some apartment, about 36 ft. square, the four walls 
closing above, and forming a mi^iestlc dome from 40 to 
50 ft. above the ground, and unsupported.by pillar, beam, 
or rafter. Within the fort is the tomb of Hussain Shah, 
one of the kings of Gour in the 16th century, a fine mau¬ 
soleum, now much dilapidated^ and at a short distance 
without the citadel is tne obelisk or tower erected by 
Firoze Shah at the latter end of the 15th century. 
This structure is 21 ft. in diameter at its hose, and as 
much as 17 ft. at the floor of its fourth story, 71 ft. high. 
Its entire original height was prob.ibly about lOdft.: it 
was surmounted by a cU()ola, of which Mr. Creigliton 
, gives a representation, but since bis time tiie dome has 
completely disappeared. 

Tills city, cafiHl J.akshmanamti (by the Itfphamme- 
dans, Luebnovaft), from its last Hindoo sovere^l Laksh- 
man, was first taken by the Moh.'immedans In 1204. In 
157{yt was repaired and beautified by the emperor Acbar, 
by iraora It was called Jennutabad (the abode of para¬ 
dise) ; but In 1564, the seat of roveruinent of Bengal was 
removed to Tauda, a little higher up the river, owing to 
which event, and the desertion of it by the Gauges, Gour 
speedily declined. It, however, appears to have suffered 
less ^m the hand of time than from active demoli¬ 
tion. For centuries the materials of its structures were 
extensively removed to construct other towns: Moorshe- 
dabad, Maldah, KaJamahal, Dacca, &c., are in a great 
art built of them; and many portions of its fine buildings 
ave been taken away to erect the cathedral of Calcutta, 
and to supply tombstones and monuments for the ceme- 
teriei of wat city. A few straggll^ villages are scattered 
here and there over the site of Gour; but It is now for 
the moat part only an uninhabited waste, which strongly 
remhifls tne weetator of the desolation of Babylon. (See 
^Incfise qf Ofowr j JUnnetr$ Memoir, 

OOZZO, a small island of the Mediterranean, con- 
tlftnoue to and depmidhmt on Malta, (which see.) 

OEAMMONT (Flemish Oerrardsbergen), a town of 
Beklum, prov. B. Flanders, arrond. Audonaerde, cap. 
cant., on the X>ender,which divides it into the upper and 
lom town, 2l| m. 8.8.B. Ghent. Pop., witih commune 
lliM), 7,889. It is walled, and hu two cnurehei, several 


GRAN,. 

chapels, a town-hall, convent, prison, hospital, orphan 
asylum, college, several schools, and manufactures of 
cotton yam, lace, liuen and woollen fabrics, paper, to¬ 
bacco, some bleaching, dyeing, and tanning establish¬ 
ments, with distilleries, breweries, and mills for various 
purposes. It was founded and fortiflod by Count Baldwin 
de Mods in 1068. ( Vandermaelen, Gautier, drc.) 

GRAMPIANS (THE), a celebrated and well known 
mountain chald forming the line of demarcation between 
the Lowlands and Highlands of Scotland. Its limits are 
not very well defined; but it may be regarded as com¬ 
mencing on the £. side of Loch Etlve in Argyleshire, 
and as stretching across the island, till It terminates 
between Stonehaven and the mouth of the Dec on the 
E. coast. It forms, as it were, a natural rampart, bound¬ 
ing the entire frontiei^of the Highlands. Its S. acclivity 
rises from the great valley of Strathmore. The summit 
of the ridge marks the line that separates the waters that 
flow into the Forth, the Tay, and Its numerous trlbuta- 
ries, and the South Esk, ftom those that flow into the 
Spean, the Sfiey, and the Dec. With the exception of 
Ben Nevis, the highest mountains of Scotland ore com- 
rised in the Grampian range. The principal summits, 
eglnning at the w. and proceeding E., are Cruachan 
Ben, at the head of Loch Awe, 3,390 ft. above the level 
of the sea; Ben Lomond, on the E. side of Loch Lo¬ 
mond. 3,105 ditto; Ben More, at the he^ of Glen 
Lochart, 3,870 (B) ditto; Ben Lawers, on the N. side of 
Loch Tay,3,94.'}ditto^ Schiehallion, at thcE. endof Loch 
Kannoch, 3,550 ditto. But the most elevated part of the 
Grampian chain lies ai the head of the Dee, between Ben 
GIoc, ill Perthshire, and Cairngorm, on the confines of 
Aberdeenshire and Inverness-shire. Bon Maedhu, the 
most elevated of the mountains in this vicinity, is 4,327 ft. 
high, being only 43 ft. lower than Ben Nevis; and the 
adjoining mountains of Cairngorm, Caimtoul, and Ben 
Avon, are respectively 4,005, 4,246, and 3,967 ft. high. 
From this central point, the principal branch of the 
Grampians runs along the S. side of the Dee, graduidly 
declining in height till It reaches Gaerloch iTlIl, near 
Stonehaven; 1,890 ft. high. The coast from Stonehaven 
to the Dee Is high and precipitous, and may be con¬ 
sidered as the extreme limit of the Grampians on the E. 
The branch of the Grampians to the N. of the Dee is of 
comparatively small extent, terminating at the Buck, 
above Glenbuckct, on the N., and near Tarland. on 
the S. 

The Grampian! are. In general, remarkable for their 
sterility, and thff desolate aspect which they present. 
Their sides are in some places extremely precipitous, 
exhibiting vast perpendicular ledges of rock. Their 
summits are frequently rounded, sometimes nearly flat, 
entirely covered by disintegrating blocks and stone, to¬ 
gether with grit and sand, except where the granite 
rocks present the singular appearance of large tabular 
protruding pinnacles, having their blocks seemingly ar¬ 
ranged in regular strata. 

Of the Grampian posses, the principal are those of 
Aberfoyle, Lem, Gluiishie, and Killiecraiikie. The 
latter, which is the most celebrated, is about 15 m. from 
Dunkeld. It is about half a m. in length. The road is cut 
out of the side of one of the contiguous mountains; and 
below it, at.the foot of a high precipice, in the bottom of the 
ravine, the river Garry dasnes along over rugged rocks, 
but so shaded with trees as hardly to be seen. At the 
N. extremity of (hisjpass,.the revolutionary army, under 
Muckay, was defeated iu 1689, by the troops of James II., 
under the famous Graham of Clavorhouse, Viscount 
Dundee, who fell in the moment of victory. 

GRAMPOUND, a bor. and market town of England. 
CO. Cornwall, W. div. hund. ef Powder, par. of Creed, on 
the Fal, 12 m. N. E. Falmouth. Pop., in 1831, 715. 
This inconsiderable place sent 2 mems. to the H. of C. 
firoxh the reign of Edward VI. down to 1821, when it 
was disfiranchi^ed for gross bribery and corruption. 

GRAN, (Hungar. Esxiergom, anc. Strigmium), a 
I city of Hungary, cap. co. same name, on me Danube, 

! nearly opposite the mouth of the river Gran. 80 m. 
E.S.E. Presburg, and 26 m. N.E. by N. Pesth. Pop. 
12.885. It consists of the royal free town, the archi- 
eplscopal town occupying the site of the former citadel, 
the adjacent market-towns of St. George and St. Thomas, 
and several suburbs. Gran was once the finest city in 
Hungary, and the residence of Its kings, some of whose 
tombs ore itUI to be seen. It is now the seat of the 
Prince-primate of Hungaiy, who ranks next to the p^- 
tine, and had formerly the privilege of crowning the 
king and of granting letters of nobility. The superb 
new cothedral.the palaoe of the arehMshop, and the houses 
of the chapter, occupy a commanding position, overlook¬ 
ing the town and river, on the summit of a high andpiw- 
elpitous rock, on which an old fortress once sS^. The 
cathedral, the roost splendid modem buildii^ in Hun. 
gary, was ooramenced, in 1821, by the late archtriAop 
• Rudnay at his own expense; but, hf his death, was 
I unfiniahed, and it is to be feared will remain so. It is 
in the Italian style, surmounted 1^ a dome, and having 
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a handionie Mrtico of 88 pillart. The fnterior it lined 
with poliihed red marble,‘and imported by 54 columns. 
The dome is 82 it. In diameter. The altar-piece, by Uoss, 
a Hungarian artist, represents the baptism of St. Ste¬ 
phen, the first Christian King of Hungaiy, a natire of Gran, 
who foimdad the archbishopric in 1001. Under the 
church Is the primate’s burial vault The see of Gran is 
perhaps the richest in Europe; *'common rumour gene¬ 
rally estimates its revenues at 100,000/4per annum: 
though some reduce them to 80,000, or even 60,000/.’* 
{Paget^ I. 191.) The Danube is here of great breadth, 
but Is crossed by a flying bridge, which communicates 
with the opposite marfcet-town of Parkany. Besides 
the cathedral it has 2 Rom. Cath. churches, a Greek 
church, and 4 chapels, town-hall, house of assembly, 
hospital for poor cltixens, a Rom. Catholic gymnasium, 
female school, and a good printing establishment. It 
is the seat of the assembly and judicial courts of the 
county. Its inhab. are partly Magyars and partly of 
Gorman descent. Their chief resources are derived 
from trading in wine; but they also manufacture and 
dye woollen-stuffs. At the bottom of the rook on 
which the cathedral stands are some warm mineral 
baths. 

Gran was several times taken by the Turks, who 
destroyed most of its ancient edifices. It was for a 
long period the advanced post of their armies in Europe; 
but was finally taken from them, in 16H3, by Sobieski 
and Prince Charles of Lorraine. Upwards of 200 houses, 
together with tho military hospital, chapel, and other 

S ublicbuildings, were destroyed by fire in 1818. {Oesterr, 
Jat. EncyU.i EUioUi Pageti Cannahich; Stein; Diet. 
Gioe.) 

GRANADA, a prov. and part of an ancient mar. king¬ 
dom of Spain, consisting of thcS.E. part of Andalusia, be¬ 
tween lat. 360 17 / and 38° 22' N., and between long. 1 ° 61' 
and 30 53' W.; and bounded K.by Murcia; N. and W. by 
Seville, Cordova,and Jaen; and S. by the Mediterranean. 
Its general shape is that of an acute-angled triangle, 
whoso base faces the E. Its length is about 240 m., and 
its breadth varying from 26 to 80 m. Area, 9,600 sq. m. 
Pop. (1827) 1,097,100. (Afifiano.) Tho prov. consists 
chiefly of high land; but three chains may bo dis¬ 
tinguished, — one forming the N. boundary of the prov., 
and connecting itself eastward with the Sierra Morena; 
a second and principal one, traversing the centre of the 
prov. (called tho .Sierra Nevada in the highest part, and 
the Sierras de Loxa, de Anteguera, and de Cazorla, E. 
and W. of the culminating point) ; and itthird, nearer the 
shore, called the Alpujarras. Ttie line of perpetual 
snow here is at 9,916 ft., .ud in the principal chain are 
sevei il summits rising above it, the highest of wliicli are 
tho Gerro de Mulahagcn, 11,660 ft., and the Picardo dc 
Veleta, 11,397 ft.; from the last the Sierra Morena, dis¬ 
tant 57 m., and the coast of Africa, distant 112 m., may 
be discerned in clear weather. The slope In the princi¬ 
pal chain is more gradual northwards, while on the Alpu¬ 
jarras the N. side is scanned and the gentle descent is 
towards the sea. The Sierra do Gador, in the latter 
chain, is 6,670 ft. high. From the N. side of the principal 
chain flows the Xcnll, measuring 120 m. to its juncture 
with the Guadalquivir; and farther £. are the smaller 
streams, the Guadix and the Barbata, — both affluents of 
the same river. The rivers on tho S., with the exception 
of the Guadaljore and Almeria, are little better than tor¬ 
rents. In this mountainous district are several vallles of 
considerable extent, the largest of which is the Vega of 
Granada, a plain 80 m. long, and 16 m. broad, elevated 
about 2,000 ft. above the sea, surrounded by mountains, 
and watered by numerous affluents of the Xenil, which 
traverses it in Its whole length, and essentially contributes 
to its extraordinary fertility. In the R of the prov. is 
another valley —the Hoya de Baza,—which, though 
smaller, is extensive, well watered, and fertile. There 
arc others of more confined extent. The temperature, on 
account of the varying altitude of the country, is much 
diversified, but the climate is generally healthy, except 
occasionally on the coast, where the Hmoom produces 
fever among the inhabitants. The geology of the Grana¬ 
dian mountains is imperfectly known: the Sierra Nevada 
Is of mica slate, gneiss, and clay slate, tho whole overlaid 
on the S. side by black transition limestone containing 
sulpburnt of lead, which here, as well as elsewhere in the 
prov., is worked to advantage. The mountains generally 
are rich in jasper and marbles, especially about the city 
of Graimda, where they eclipse most countries in the 
bMuty, transparency, and polish of the slabs. Pr^ioua 
stones are often found in the quarries. The chief mineral 
springs of the prov. are at Alhama and Almeria. Tlie 
soil on the hills is calcareous, that on the plains light and 
easily tilled, while that on the coast is sandy. The fo- 
resU produce oaks, cork-trees, chestnuts, firs, &c.; and 
the plains bear the vine, the fig-tree, the strawWry- 
tim the olive and mulberry trees, and others. Till^e, 
where jNMsible, is pursued according to the Moorish 
plan of Irrigation, and occupies great attention. The 
Irulti of the 8. of Europe,—oranges, citrons, pomegra¬ 


nates, melons,—grow here in great abundance, mingled 
with the productions of the N. Wheat, barley, m&e, 
rice, hemp, flax, and the sweet potato, are raised in 
largo crops; and op the coast of the Mediterrane an 
Infflgo, cotton, coflbe, and the sugar-cane, ore cultivated. 
Mr. Inglls, on the authority of General O’Lowler (mana- 
r of a large estate in the vega of Granada called Soto de 
jma, given to the Duke of Wellington Iw the Cortes in 
1813), speaks as follows of the usual rotation of crops in 
tho Vega (ii. p. 183.)—** After the land has been ftilly 
manured, hemp is put in: and two, or sometimes three, 
crops of wheat, according to the nature of the land, are 
taken in the same year; a crop of flax, and a crop of 
Indian com, follow the next year, and beans and Indian 
corn are taken tho third year. For this last crop the land 
is half manured, and then it is fully manured for the 
hemp, to begin tho next rotation. The hemp Is con¬ 
sidered necessary to prepare the land for wheat, which 
otherwise would come up too strong after the manure. 
This Is the rotation on land subjected to the process of 
irrigation.” As to the value of land, he says: — *’ Ten 
years ago, land in the Vega bf Granada was worth from 
50 ft) 100 dollars per acre: at present, it does not arernge 
above 16. Wheat sold, ten years ago, at three dollars the 
fanega ; now it does not average, year by year, more than 
one dollar and a half. Rents airc, of course, fallen in pro¬ 
portion ; and, low as rents are, they arc difficult 10 be re¬ 
covered. Upon the lands not capable of being irrigated, 
the crops arc extremely precarious; and where a money 
rent is required, it is next to. impossible to find a cultiva¬ 
tor for the land. As a remedy for this, proprietors of 
high lands are contented to receive i certain proportion 
of the crop, generally a fifth ; and upon fand subject to 
irrigation, a tenant is willing to pay one fourth of the 
produce. Land generally, in the Vega of Granada, re¬ 
turns 4 per cent., taxes paid; but a considerable quantity 
returns as much as 6 per cent. The return from land 
under tillage is greater than from meadow lan^ The es¬ 
tates bclongingto the Duke of Wellington Hein thb lower 
part of the Vega, about 2 l^ues from Granada, and all 
the land is capable of irrigation. His Grace’s estates 
return about 15,000 dollars a year; his rents are paid in 
grain; a fixed quantity, not a proportion of the crop, a 

E lan beginning to be universally followen by other land- 
olders. The duke has 300 tenants ; from which It ap¬ 
pears that very small farms are held in the Vega; for if 
the whole rental be divided by 300, the average rent of the 
posBCBsions will be but 6(>dol1ars each. The tenants upon 
the duke's estate are thriving; they nay no taxes; and 
these estates arc cxem]itfrom many of the heavy burdens 
thrown upon land. A composition of 6 per cent, is ac¬ 
cepted from the Dukeinf Wellington in lieu of all de. 
mands.” The mountain regions afibrd good pasture; 
but grazing is less understood here than in most other 
parts of Siiain. The horses of Granada are Inferior to 
those of Cordova; and sheep, though plentiful, have very 
coarse wool. The asses are superior to most others, botn 
in height and sltength. Goats are very numerous, and 
thrive well. IMgs of a black breed are reared in vast 
numbers in the woods near Alhama. {Jacoby p. 250.) The 
anchovy and tho.tunny fisheries give ftill employment to 
the inhabs. of the,sea-shore. 

Except in the aiticles of wine and oil, the produce 
of this ouce fertile prov. does not equal the local con¬ 
sumption. Coarse linen and woollen cloths, silks, pa¬ 
per, leather, and gunpowder, are made in small quan¬ 
tities ; but no branch of industry is thriving. Its exports, 
through Malaga and Almeria, chiefly consist of wines, 
oil, dried fruits, wax, anchovies, and lead; its imports, 
of hardwne and cutlery fVom England, lace from France, 
cloths fiW) England and Holland, spices from Italy, and 
even corn from the coast of Africa 1 
Granada formed a part of the ancient Boctica; add on 
the destruction of the Ihero-African empire, it became a 
new state, lounded by Mohammed Alhamar, in 1238. It 
remained in the possession of the Moors for 260 years, 
which comprise the season of its prosperity. In 1492, it 
surrendered to Ferdinand the Catholic, being the last 
province that opposed his arms. The Moors wege, by 
the treaty of peace, to enjoy freedom of religious wor¬ 
ship ; but this condition was soon broken, and ultimately 
th^ were expelled the prov. 

Gxanada (an. lUiberis)^ a fismous city of Spain, 
cap. of the above pcov. and kingdom, on the N. 
side of the Sierra Nevada, and at the juncture of the 
rivers Darro and Xenil, in a mountainous region, 
not less than 2,240 ft. above the sea, 116, m. E, 
by S. Seville, and 217 m. S. by W. Madrid: lat 
370 16' N., long. 8° 45' 43" W. According to Mr, 
Townsend, the pop. In 1786 amounted, by the govem- 
rocut returns, to 52,326; but he says that It might be 
sadcly estimated at 80,000. Miflano, In 1826, gives the 
pop. at 80,000: but, according to Captain Scott^ whom 
it was visited in 1836, the pop. does not exceed 60,000. 
{Seott, i. 267.) We incline ut think that this lasteitlinate 
comes nearest the mark; though we suspect that even It 
is too high. The city stands on tho edge of a fertile and 
a M a 
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extensive vega or-plain, which these rivers traverse, on 
two hills, one of which, between the rivom, is crowned 
by the ptdace of the Alhambra and the Torres Bermejas; 
the other, N. of the Darro, by the Albaycln and the Al> 
casAlia. “ From whatever iwiliit it may >te contemplated, 
it is a sumptuous city, whether viewed from tlie plain, or 
from any of the neighbouring heights; and oven in walk¬ 
ing the streets, vistas of astonishing beauty are occoslon- 
aify discovered.” {Ingli$, ii. 160.) It still covers a con¬ 
siderable extontof ground, though certainly far less than 
it must have occupied when swarming with half a million 
Mohnmmcd.ins. The approach to it on the Malaga side 
is parcirularly fine; a handsome stone bridge, built by 
the French during the war of independence, spans the 
Xonil, and immediately beyond rise rrenated walls, and 
terraced gardens, domes, minarets, and shining steeples, 
reacliing to the base of the rock which bears the Alham¬ 
bra. Kvery thing Within tlie precincts of the city bears 
the marks of Moslem hands: the narrow, crooked, and 
badly paved streets, and gushing fountains, the lofty 
ilat-roofod houses and heavy projecting balconies, are 
all quite Oriental; whilst here and there the entrance 
of some old mosque or ruined bath bears in its horse¬ 
shoe arch the peculiar stamp of the morii^co. (Scott's 
GrannifUf i. p. 2.3&.) The dty contains a cathedral, a 
rhapci of the Catholic kings, and ‘23 parish churches, of 
whieli those of San Oeronimo and San .luan de Dios are 
best worth seeing. In all of them arc to be seen speci¬ 
mens of variegati^ marble, not equalled elsewhere, per¬ 
haps, except In Italy. The cathedral is a clumsy-looklng 
building, 42.^ ft. long, ana 2.'>0 ft. broad; the interior Is 
tieavy, excessively naudy, and fitted up in the worst pos- 
Kiblc taste. Tdte high altar, flanked by its gilded pillars, 
is iiisulatwl after the Roman fashion, under a dome 170 
ft. high, and the area round its base Is conspicuous by 
reason of its light iron railing, and marble pavement. 
Ill this church is an exquisite Holy Family by Murillo. 
The eha|>el of the kings, which adjoins the cathedral, is 
of Cothic^architecture, Is noted for a flat arch of remark- 
alile tioldness, which supports Its roof. Ferdinand and 
IsnbeUa, and their successOTS Philip and Joanna, are 
buried in front of the altar, and their tombs are su. 
jcrlily sculptured. (Swmhume's Spain, i. 301.; Scoft, 

. ‘261.) The*Carthuslan convent, about a mile from 
town, which had till lately great wealth and im- 
iiUMise revenues, has a fine marble altar, and some ex¬ 
cellent paintings by Murillo and Cano. The palace of 
the Alhambra (al-hamara, the red) is, however, the 
building by which the travellers’ attention is chiefly 
arresUnl. This irregular mass of houses and towers, 
peirlied on a very high hill, which projects into the 
|ilaln,and overlooks tlie city, is scld to have been erected 
about 1221. The walls of the fortress follow the various 
sinuosities of the clifl’s, which bound tiio plateau on 
which it stands. The chief entrance, which is ap- 
]ii oached through a long avenue of elms and in}TtleB, in 
one of tlie towers on the S. front, is called the Gate of 
Judgment; and over it is embossed a kry* the arinorJal 
ensign of the Andalusian Moors. The first object seen 
oil entering, in tlie centre of the plateau, is the palace of 
the emperor Charles V., built by Verreguete. It is'a 
4‘oinpletc square of IMO ft, having two orders of pilas¬ 
ters, Doric and Ionic, upon a rustic base, the whole 
measuring 62 ft. from the higher entablature to the base. 
An oblong vestibule leads into the circular court, form. 
Ing the centre of the palace: a colonnade of two stories, 
each supported by 32 columns, runs round its circum- 
fereuce. This building, so remarkable for “ mngniflcejice, 
elegance,and unity oi design” (Swinburne,L 273.), was 
never completed: the pillars arc much damaged .and the 
whole will soon fall to the ground. N. of thlAuildiiig, 
ami strongly contrasted in appearance, stands'the palace 
of the Moorish kings, externally ” a huge heap of as ugly 
buildings as can well be seen.’* A plain unornamented 
door admits to the interior. The first place entered Is 
an oblong square, having a deep reservoir for water in 
the middle, and baths at the sides also, with parterres 
and rows of orange-trees ranged around; the ceilings 
and falls being ornamented with intricate stucco and 
fretwork paint^, gilt, and lettered, as in other parts 
of the building, in the most delicate manner. Beyond 
this is the Court of Lions, an oblong enclosure, 1(X) ft. 
by 60 ft., tymoe paved with white marble, but now 
converted mto a gq'‘don, and surrounded by a colon¬ 
nade of about 180* slender white marble pillars. Irregu¬ 
larly placed, and supporting horse-shoe arches that run 
round the place. In the centre is a fountain, supported 
by IStUrnu, er rather panthers, who disgorge water into 
a Iguia of black marble. The arabesque work here is 
mustjilaboraie, as may be seen in Murphy’s and La- 
hordri Bluftratlons. N. of the last-mentioned court is 
the tower of the two sisters, a range of apartments having 
a homttlfUl celHng stuccoed in stalactites, and beautifully 
glldedt Mul a targe window opening to the country; and 
on the opposite side Is the Hall of the Abencerrages, 
-wnere the chlefii of tliat noble race are said to have been 
* Mwryby gvns TwSas 126, Inglis J40. 


massacred. The Hall of Ambassadors, however, may be 
truly called the pride of the Alliambra: it is a square of 36 
ft, and is 60 ft. high to the top of the cupola, having a 
ceiling vaulted in a singularly graceftil manner, and In¬ 
laid with mosaic of mother m pearl; its w^ls, also, 
being adorned with groups of flowers, and fishes inter¬ 
mingled with arabesques of curious workmanship. Highly 
finished inside, has also the advantage of extensive 
views over tlie city, the dark valley of the Darro, and 
some other parts of the palace. Swinburne, Jacob, and 
Murphy give full descriptions of this gorgeous pile. 
The gardens, which abound with orange and lemon 
trees, pomegranates, myrtles, &c., lead by a low pns. 
tern gate to the summer palace of the generalife, situated 
on the steep declivity of the opposite hill. In the 
building itself ” there Is nothing particularly worthy of 
observation ; but the myrtle groves and terraces are 
agreeable, and from the latter there is a charming view 
over the Alhambra and its gardens.” (IngUs, ii. 170.) 
The pomegranates and muscatel grapes-of this garden 
are described by Captain Scott as supremely delicious. 
Above the palace, near tho summit of the rock, is. a 
scat cut in the rock, which the Moorish kings are said to 
have used as a point of observation during tho siege of 
Granada. In the city are several hospitals, the largest 
being that of San Juan de Dios. The university, 
founded in 1531, had 8l2 students in 1827. There are 
also 6 colleges and 2 academies; one for mathematics, 
the other for design. The walks about tho city are most 
beautiful; especially two alamedas, one on the Xenil, 
above which rise orange groves, cj^rcss alleys, and clus¬ 
ters of houses grouped together; the other on the Darro, 
flowing through a deep romantic ravine, whose scenery 
equals that of Switzerland. (Inglis, ii. 186.) 

Granada, many years ago, hail extensive factories for 
velvets, silks, and ribands, employing ‘2,000 hands, and 
working up the produce of the neighbourhood (not 
less than 2,600,000 lbs. of silk), with large paper-mills, 
and a flourishing oiV trade. But at present its industry 
is in a very low state, and poverty, with its attendant, 
crime, has in consequence become prevalent. 

This decline in the manuractures and trade of Granada 
has been ascribv'd to the emancipation of S. America; 
and this, probably, may have had some efiect. But they 
had long previously been in a state of paralysis and decay, 
occasioned by tho vicious regulations and the oppressive 
and injurious imposts to which they were sul>ject. 
(Totrnnvid, ill. 70., Ac.) 7'he principal existing husl- 
ness is carried onf>ln the market-place, surrounded with 
do.<spieuble houses inhabited by the poorer orders, and hi 
a narrow crooked street called £l 7'acatin, the little 
market, which in better times was the great ailk-inart. 
Towards the centre of the city is a bazaar in the Kastern 
fashion, each stall being boarded off* from the rest; but in 
none of these is there much apparent activity. 

Tho Granadians (called the Gascons of Spain) are 
proud of their city, and boast not a little of its anti¬ 
quities aud faded grandeur, reckoning themselves at 
the same time most constitutional citizens. The women 
are handsome and elegant, like the rest of the Andalu- . 
sians, but aro spoiled by adopting French costumes. 
Like the rest of their couutryworaen, they are fond of 
theatres, masked balls, and the Indispensable tertulia. 
Granada is the see of an archbishop, who formerly pos¬ 
sessed a revenue of above 25,000/, a year, of which he 
used to expend a large portion in the maintenance of 
beggars and other idlers; aud was, till lately, the scat 
of one of the. high courts of chancery of Spain. It is at 
present the residence of a captain-general, and the seat 
of the audience of the province; and is governed by a cor- 
regidor and 2 alcaldes.' The Alhambra has its separate 
governor. 

The early history of Granada is hidden in obscurity. 
Under the Romans, llliheris was a place of some im 
portance, being made by them a municipal colony en¬ 
titled Municipium Fiormtinum lUibrriianutn, Tho 
Gpths changed the Roman name into Eliberi, and 
allowed the place to fall into decay. The present city 
was founded by the Moors in the 10th century, and be¬ 
came a part of the kingdom of Cordova. In 1236 It was 
strengthened and augmented, in consequence of being 
selected by Mohammed Alhamar as the capital of his new 
kingdom. The throne continued In the family of that 

S rince till 1492, when, after a year’s siege, it surren- 
cred to Ferdinand the Catholic. Many Moorish fa¬ 
milies continued to reside here for a century and a 
half after its conquest, and contributed to lts~ prosperity 
and importance. Various attempts to convert them 
to Christianity were made subsequently to the conquest 
of Granada; but these having prov«Kl, as is alleged, 
totally unsuccessful, the imbecile, piiest-riddcn govern¬ 
ment o€ Philip III. resolved, at the instigatkm of a few 
bigotted ecclesiastics, to expel the Moors from all parts of 
Spain 1 This insane resolution, by which the king^m 
was deprived of a large number of its most industrlbus 
and valuable citizens, was carried into effect in 1609 and 
1616, under circumstances of the greatest barbarity. Thlg 
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act nuj bo said to have consummated the degradation of mon not receiving alms, and ttie average number of. 
Spain: and her vicious institutions have prevented her electors for 30 years before 1831, vas 8G4. The Boundary 
• recovering, down even to the present hour, from the Act extended the limits of tlie pari, bor., so as to make tt 
wounds inflicted by the bigotry and stupidity of her rulers, include the whole par. Registered electors, in 1838-3D, 

( Watson’s Philip III. lib. 4., &c.) 678. Markets on Saturday, and fairs for sheep and cattle, 

GRANADA (NEW). See Colombia. 3th Monday in Lent, Ascension Day, July 10., Oct. 26., 

GRANARD, an inland town of Ireland, co. Longford, and Dec. 17. 
prov. Leinster, 13 m. W. by N. Longford. Pop. in Grantham is situated on the old Roman road called 
1831,2,058 : pop. of par. in 1834,9,798, of aflilch 635 were Ermine Street, and was a strong Roman station. At the 
of the estab. church, 21 Frot. diss., and 9,142 Rom.Cath. time of the Norm.nn survey it was a royal demesne. It 
It consists of one street, and has In it the par. church, a was first Incorporated by Edward IV. in 1463, and re- 
Rom. Cath. chapel, a market-house, and dispensary. Ad- ceived, in addition, 12 charters of later date, 
joining this town Is a remarkable rath or mount, called GRANVILLE (an. Grannonum)^ a fortified sea* 
the Moat of Granard, which commands extensive views port town of France, dcp. Manche, cap. cant., built on 
of the surrounding country. Markets, well supplied with and adjoining to a steep rocky promontory projecting 
agricultural producer are held on Mond^s, and fidrs on into the English Channel 30 m. S.W. St. Lfl, and the 
May 3. wid Oct. 1. Petty Sessions on Thursdays. It is same distance S. E. Jersey; lot 4BP 50' 16" N,, long, 
a constabulary station. Post-office revenue, in 1830, P 35'57" W. • Pup. (1836) 7,581. It is the only forti- 
385;. ; In 1836,492/. fled town on the coast between Cherbourg and St. Malo; 

GRANGEMOUTH, a sea-port town of Scotland, co. It is encircled by strong walls, which shut the citadel off 
Stirling, par. Falkirk, at the E. extremity of the Forth from a suburb on the £. and S.E.; and though irregu- 
and Clyde Canal, at a point where this lino of communi- larljt laid out with precipitous and narrow streets, con- 
cation unites with the small river Carron, | m. from the tains many venerable edifices, among which is a Gothic 
Frith of Forth, 11 m. S.E. Stirling, tmd 18 W. by N. par. church. It has an hospital, and some good baths. 
Edinburgh. Pop. 1750. It Is substantially built: public The port, on the S. side of the town, is spacious and 
buildings, the custom-house, and a large Pres^terlan secure, being defended W. and S.W. by a large and 
church, in connection with the Kirk of Scotland. Grange- handsome granite pier lately finished, which has cost 
moutli has spacious warehouses, commodious quays fur 2,.5(K),000 francs. The harbour is partially dry at low 
shipping, and a dry dock. The Carron Iron Cfompany, water; but a wet dock is about to be constructed, for 
distant 2 m. inland, has a wharf here for its vessels, vary- which purpose 3 millions of francs are expected to be 
ing from 15 to 20 in number. The place may, indeed, be voted in the next session of the chajpber of deputies. 
regnrdf!d as the emporium of the trade, not only of Carron, Granville is the scat of a tribunal of comm|^ce, and of a 
Falkirk, and other places in its vicinity, but of Stirlingshire, school of navigation: and the residence of a commissary 
as it possesses the best harbour in the county, though of marine. Us cliicf trade is in the cod and oyster flsh- 
no vessels drawing above 12 ft. water can witii ease or cries. The latter of these is the chief support of tho 
safety approach it. Tho chief exports arc iron goods, lower classes, and employs about 800 hands: m 1839, 

5 rain, and wool; but tlie manufacturers of Stirling, St. about 00 boats, of about 12 tons each, were engaged in it, 

IInians, &c., also, send their goods by land carriage to be .and the oysters sold that year were .50 nullrans* the 
exported at Grangemouth. Tiie chief article of foreign average price being 7 fr. 85 cent, per 1,000. In the cod- 
im])ort is timber; and ship-building is carried on to a fisheries of Newfoundland aMhiit 70 vessels, of 100 to 3.50 
considerable extent. Timlier Imported for Stirling, and tons each, are employed, with about 3,000 men; and the 
even sometimes for Leith, is landed lierc, and conveyed to capital embarked is 5,(100,000 francs; besides which, 
its final destination by means of r;i(lts. 'i'lie custom-house about 15 vessels arc engaged in supplying the French 
of Grangemouth, established In ISIO, ineluilcs the sub- rolonies with salt fish. Thirteen vessels are emphned In 
sidiary port of Alloa, on tho opposite side of the Forth, trading with tlie E. and W. Indies, of the burden m4,100 
Gross customs’ duties in 1839, 38,240/. tons About 33 smaller vessels are employed in the coast- 

Grangemoulh was founded in 1771, in connection witli ing .and channel island trade. The total burden of the 
the Forth and ('lyde caiml, and has long superseded shipping off his port .'unounts to 22,000 tons. Eggs are 
Airtli, which had previously been the chief seii-poit of largely exported from Gr.anvillc to London. It may be 
Stirlingshire. Tiie inhabitants arc all employed in con- mentioned, in op^sltion to the prevalent notion of the low 
nection with the trade of the ^>lacc or the canal, except a rate of wages in France, that the daily wages paid in this 
few WHO engage in fishing. Kinnaird House, the seat of town are, cutlers, 3| tofj fr.; masons, 2 to 2| fr.; la¬ 
the late Mr. Bruce, the celebrated Abyssinian traveller, bourers, 1^ to 2 fr.; carpenters, 2^ to 3 fr. j joiners, 2 to 
is in the neighbourhood, and KersoHmise, an elegant seat 2 ^ fr .; ropemakers, to 2 fr. ; caulkers, 2^ to 24 fr. 
of the Earl of Xetland, is within ^ m. of rir.ingemnuth. Granville was bombarded and burned by the English in 
{Ntmmo’s Hist, oj Hhrlmf'Sh ,2 ed., p.GlO.; Reven. Tabl.) 165)5 ; and was partly destroyed by the Vendean troops 
GRANTHAM, a pari, bor., m.'irket town, and par. of in 1793. (//t^o ; Private Information.) 

England, eo. Lincoln, soke Grantham, on the V'ith.ira, GRASSE, a lu#i of France, dcp. Var, cap. arrond.» 
98 in. N. by W. London, and 22 m. S. Lincoln. Area of on the S. declivity of a hill facing the Mediterranean, 
«:ir., including Harrow by, Spitticgato, Houghton, and from which it is about 7 m. distant, and 23 m. N.E. 
NValton townships, 4,320 acres. Area of old bor., 130 acres. Draguigii.m. Pop. (1836) 7,515. Its situation and 
Pop. of par.. 1831, 7,427 ; ditto of bor., 4,496. The town, appearance are highly picturesque ; from the S. it rises 
consisting ciiiefly of four streets, is neat, clean, .and well in successive terraces of white houses, having at 
lighted, but not remarkable for its liuiUiings, and is its summit the principal church, and a large Gothic 
wholly situated on the W. bank of the river. An Increase tower, tlie only remnant of the wails by which it was 
of buildings has taken place and Is still going on, prin- 8ur«'oiinded in the middle ages. It commands extensive 
cipally in tlie Spitticgato end of tho town. The ciiurcti, and beautiful prospects, and enjoys a healthy climate; 
a line specimen of tho Gothic style of tiie 13th century, has though tlio heat in surame* is oppressive. The build- 
an elegant spire 270 ft. lilgh, and in tho interior an ela- ings of the town are generally good ; but tho streets are 
borateiy carved font, and some splendid monuments: in steep, narrqpv, crooked, and dirty: it has, however, a 
the vest^ is a public library, left by Dr. Newcombe, large open market-place, clean, and surrounded by 
master of St. John’s Coll., Cambridge. The living, a vl- good shops; and at its W. extremity. Is a fine public 
carago, is divided, and is in the gift of two prebends of promenade. The town is extremely well furnished 
Salisbury Cathedral. The guildhall was rebuilt in 1787, with water by a rivulet which rises above It; and which 
with the addition of a siaiclous assembly-room. 'Phe supplies not only the public fountains, and two con- 
grammar-school, at which Sir Isaac Newton was partly sidcrable reservoirs, but turns many mills, and supplies 
educated, was founded and cndow'cd by Henry VI11. and various factories. The principal church is a large, but 
his son Edward VI., out of the spoils of a mona^stery of low heavy Gothic building; it has a curious ci^t 
grey friars in the town. The rents, in 1833, am ^unted to cut out of the rock, a marble altar, and some gfod 
749L, of which 360/. went in salaries to three masters, paintings. There are 3 hospitals, in the chapel of one 
and 330/. in exhibitions to the university of Cambridge. of which are 3 paintings by Rubens; a town hall, 

** Grantham is not a manufacturing town; but it is said exchange, theatre, communal college, public library 
to be flourishing, and its trade to be increasing. The with 5,000 vols., gallery of paintings, Ac. Some Roman 
piinclpfd trade is that of malting, which is carried on to antiquities exist here: particularly aVmall edifice about 
a great extent. There is a canal, uniting the town with 30 feet in diameter, formerly used as a chapel, but sup- 
theTrenttbymeansof which an ex tensive'export of cMirn posed to have been originally a temple of Jupiter, 
and other agricultural produce takes place, and an Im- Grasse Is the seat of g sub-prefecture, and of trlbunala 
port, principally of coal, with which the neighbouring of original jurisdiction and commerce. It Is noted for Ite 
towns to a cbnsiderable dfstance are supplied." {Mun. manufactures of perftimery, and has a large trade in that 
JBtmnit. Rep.) article, which dates from about the middle of Uie last 

This bor., which «ra8 formerly ruled by 2 aldermen, century. Great quantitlek of orange-flower water and 
13 com. burgesses, and 12 second burgesses, according to essences of various kinds are dlsuiled; and extensive 
a charter granted in tljye 7th of Charles L, is now under purchases of Italian perftimery are made by the inha- 
4 atd|r*Ben and 12 bdraessos. Grantham has returned bitonts, who also buy up the flowers of the principality 
2 mem. to the H. of C. smcc the 7th of Edward 1V. Pre- of Monaco, and the cn. of Nice, and the oU of own 
vlonsly to the Reform Act, the pari. bor. was Identical arrondlssement. {Guide du Vouageur.) In the latter 
with the old bor.; tiie right of voting was vested In free- article, as well as fruits, Grasse has an active trade; it 
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hw alto manufactures of coarse woollen stuflb, organ- 
tined silk, linen thread, leather, soap, liuuours. and 
orande. Fine marble and alabaster are found in its 
neighbourhood. The present town is said to have 
originated In 683, from a colony of Sardinian Jews, who 
had embraced Christianity. In the succeeding a^. 
the aiUacent coasts being frequently rai'aged by the 
Saracens, Grasse received great accessions to its popu. 
lotion in emigrants from Frejus and Antibes. (See Guide 
du youMfur; liugOt art. Fart Sre.) 

GRATZ (Slav. Niemetaki Gradeia, ** the mountain 
fortress of Niemezki'*). a city of the Austrian empire, 
cap. Styria. near the centre of which it Is situated, 
on both sides the Mur, a tributary of the Drave, 82 m. 
N.F.. Laybach, 88 m. N.N.W. Agram, and 89 m. S.W. 
Vienna. Lat. 47® 4' 9*' N.; long. 160 26" E. Pop. 
(1884) 39,772. Griiti is, next to Vienna, Prague, and 
Trieste, the largest, most populous, and most Important 
city of the German portion of the Austrian empire. It 
stands in the N. part of an oblong plain, and consists of 
the city proper on the B. bank of the Mur; and 4 exten¬ 
sive suburbs, the Murstadt on the W. bank of the river, 
connected with the opposite side by two bridges, and three 
others. The ancient forti&cations were finally levelled 
by the French in 1809. A great bluff lump of rock, which 
rises to the height of 300 ft. at the N. extremity of, or 
rather within the city itself, and whereon once stood the 
citadel, serves now only as an occasional promenade for 
the inhabitants, thence \p survey the singular beauty of 
the surrounding scenery. After Salsburg and Innsbruck, 
Grata boasts of a»more picturesque situation than any 
other city in«the Austrian dominions. ** All around its 

S lain, through which the Mur, a large and rapid river, 
ows amidst fields of com and rural hamlets, rises on 
amphitheatre of hills, none vei^ high, but finely diversi- 
flod in form, green, and wooded; and beyond these again 
are bohrid, towards the M. and W., the lofty mountain 
masShs of Upper Styria and Carinthia, rising in rugged 
grandeur, and for the greater portion of the year covered 
with snow.’* (TUmbuiTt kuatriut I. 264.) 

Grata, with its suburbs, is about 1| German, or nearly 
7 English m. In *circ.; but the city itself forms but a 
very small ^rt of the whole, being only .620 fathoms in 
length by 420 in breadth, and containing about 30 streets 
and open spaces, with little more than 400 houses. ** The 
interior is like that of most ancient towns. The streets 
are generally narrow and dark, opening occasionally 
into large irregular * Places.* The shops are tolerable; 
the houses of the higher classes, all of stone, are spa¬ 
cious and gloomy $ and such is the character also of the 
churches, many of which ares^ighly decorated within. 
The rarity of carrhiges in the streets in the summer pe¬ 
riod when we were there, gave them a certain air of 
dulticss in the estimation of persons lately arrived from 
Pesth and Vienna) but stiU in most of them might 
be seen onlbot a dense and active population.” (Te*ns- 
p.264.) The inner city, like that of Vienna, is 
surrounded by high ramparts, now of no use as forti6ca- 
tions, and is entered by 6 gates. The ramparts, together 
witli the glacis or esplanade b^ond them, form the fa¬ 
vourite walks of the inhab. The esplanade is planted 
with chesnut trees, and is well kept. The city and 
ite suburbs generally are tolerably well built, and contain 
many g<md private as well as some fine public edifices} 
btttihe thoroughfares, especially in the inner town, are 

mostly iU-paved and lU-draln^. j i 

GriUs has 22 churches and chapels. The cathedral, 
or church of St. iEgldi, a Gothic edifice built in 1456, 
contidns many handsome marble monuments. Near 
it is a chapel in the Italian style, containing the man- 
soleum of Ferdinand II., a native of Gratz. Oppo- 
slk) this edifice is tho Conaicte: the largest building in 
Oifita. formerly a Jesuit's college, now a public school 
belonging ta tiie university. The latter Institution, 
founded M Charles Francis duke of Styria in 1586, was 
rinsed by Joseph II. and re-opened by the emperor 
Francis in 1827. It is one of the second or^r, having 
faculties of theology, law, and philosophy. In medicine 
lectures are given, out no degrees are conferred. The 
library, accorolng to Turnbull, comprises about 40,000 

k^ Muily in some smaller rooms, but printipany in 
a loRyTTparious, apd elegant saloon, which, at the period 
whoa lheii^ver8i& was under the Erection of the Je- 
Mte, was not onnoquently used as a theatre, for the 
nerformance of *' Mysteries.” The ordinary students 
the university exceed 300. The Awv, or 
aidihnt palaeft of the Styrian dukes, now the reslaenee 
uTthe ^^or; the par. tfourch, wito the highest 
tower In the town, and an altar-piece by TInforetto; 
the XondhoNS, a very ancient edifice, in which the 
estates or pirL of Btyria meet, and In which the ducal 
hat of 8ty^ Is preserved; the now councll-house, 
built In 1807 i the theatre, and the palaces of various 
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noblemen, ore the other principal buildings. One wing 
of M^e Landhaus is called the ” arsenal,’^ and is filled 
with many thousand snilis of rusty armour. 

But the pride of Gratz andof %ria is the Jokanneum, 
one of the most valuable estabHshments of the kind in 
Europe. It owes its origin to the pcqsent archduke 
John, whence its name; by whom it was founded in 
1811, and who has presented to it the whole eff his ex¬ 
tensive colledUons in art and science. Its object is the 
encouragement of the arts and manufactures of Styria, 
1^ means of collections, lectures, and a public library. 
The museum of natural history occupies 13 rooms, some 
very spacious. Tlie departments of minerals and 
zoology have very complete collections of the nunerale 
and animals of Styria, and the botanical department 
contains a hortut siccus of more than 15,000 plants. There 
are collections of the manufactured articles of Styria, 
and of the agricultural and mechanical implements used 
in the duchy I besides which, are specimens or modris of 
the principal Instruments and machines of all kinds adopted 
for similar purposes in foreign countries. One room is 
devoted to antiquities, comprising many Roman, Styrlau, 
and other coins, and Persian, Babylonian, and other an¬ 
tiquities. Near this room is a fire-proof apartment for 
the custody of records, containing, among other docu¬ 
ments, several charters of the 9th and 10th centuries, 
especially one of 878 by the emperor Carloman. An ex¬ 
tensive botanic garden is now attached to the building. 
The salaries of the eminent professors, who give lectures 
on mineralogy, geology, botany, chemistry, agriculture, 
and the useful arts, are defrayra by the SiUndCt or pro¬ 
vincial parliament, the students attending grerifr. The 
library, which is open to the public at large, comprises 
the best standard works of all countries. There la another 
reading-room and library attached to the Johanneum, to 
which strangers are admitted gratuitously, and natives 
on payment of about 28. fid. a month. It receives news¬ 
papers and periodical publications from all parts of Ger¬ 
many, Italy, France, and Great Britain; in all, more than 
a hundred journals. 

Besides the foregoing educational establishments, 
Gratz has a gymnasium, .episcopal academy, military 
school, a school for .teachers, femrie seminaries, a school 
kept by Ursullne nuns, schools of music, dancing, ora¬ 
tory, tno fine arts, &c., and many Sunday-schools, and 
others for the instruction of the poor. There are five 
convents and two monasteries. The splendid abbey, built 
by Ferdinand II. for the Capuchin monks, and intended 
to commemorate the fact of his burning 20,000 Protestant 
bibles by the hands of the common hangman, was con¬ 
verted, by Joseph II., to the more appropriate jpurpose 
of a mad-house I Griitz has six hospitals, besides others 
belonging to some of the monastic establishments, a 
foundling hospital, orplian and deaf and dumb asylums, 
and various other benevolent Institutions; a provincial 
gaol, workhouse, some military magazines, a society for 
the furtherance of agriculture, other learned associations, 
and several collections of paintings.* It is the seat of the 
highest civil authorities for the duchy of Styria: of the 
military commandant for Styria, Illyria, ana the Tyrol i 
the prov. pari, of the duchy; the council for the circle of 
Gratz ; and the residence of the prince-bishop of Seckau. 
Its principal manufactures are cotton, silk, and woollen 
fabrics, leather, iron wire, nails, and other metallic 
goods; it has, howeyer, others of starch, hats, rosoglio, 
paper, and earthenware. Its trade in timber. Iron, clo¬ 
ver, seed, and the other products of Styria, with Hun¬ 
gary, Croatia, Transylvania, and Turkey, is considerable; 
and it has a large share of the transit trade between 
Vienna and Trieste. It has two large frirs yearly. The 
Mur, though it,often greatly injures the city and its vi¬ 
cinity by its inundations, renders the latter veiy fertile. 
Gratz Is well supplied with all kinds of provisions, and 
Is one of the cheapest towns in the Austmn dominions: 
many of its inhab. are retired ofilcers of the army, and 
persons of rank but with limited means. As early as the 
ninth century, Grata was a town of some consideration; 
in 1127 it became the residence of the dukes of Styria. 
It was taken by the French in 1809, after a siege of seven 
days. After the revolution of 1830, it was for a while the 
residence of Charles X., and the exiled royal family of 
France. (Oesterr. Nat.Eueye, s Senkaus, AUg, Lander, 
%e.j TumbuWs Austria: Murray’s Handbookt Ac.) 

GRAUDENZ (Slav. Orudxbsdah a town of the kingd. 
and prov. Prussia, gov. Marlenwerder, cap. circ. same 
name, on the Vlstulal which is here crossed by a bridge 
of boats, 60 m. S. by E. Dantzic. Pop. (1838) 5,918. It 
is walled, and farther defended 1w a strong fortress 
erected on the Vistula In 1776. it has 3 suburbs, 5 
R. Cath. churches, a Lutheran church. 2 superior schools, 
a teecber’s seminary, house of^rr^on for West Prus¬ 
sia, with which an establishment for the treatment of 
Juvenile felons is connected, cirde council, board of tax¬ 
ation, Judicial court of the first riass for the distriit and 
town,aiid manufactures of tobaoeb, wheeled vehielm, Ac., 
with extensive breweries, and lomo trade in com and 
wo^en doth.. iBer^ksu$i BMn, ijre.) 
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GRA VR SEND, a bor., market town, lea-port, and par. 
of England, co. Kent, hund. Toltlngtrough, on the 8 . bank 
of the Thames, 80 m, E. bj S. London, and 33 m. W. by 
N. Canterbury. Afea of par., 630 acres; ditto of bor.., in¬ 
cluding Milton par., 1,980 acres. Top. of par., 1811,3,119$ 
1891,3,814; 1831,5,097. That part of the tOWn which 
adjoins the rirer has steep, narrow, inconrenient, dirty, 
looking streets; but the upper and more recent part is 
buUt in better taste, with wide streets, neat and cneerfiil 
residences, and pretty gardens. The principal edifices are 
the old church, built of brick, in 1730 (the living, a rec¬ 
tory in the gift of the crown), a chapel of ease on the Lon¬ 
don road, in the modem Gothic style, several dissenters' 
places of worship; a town-hall and market-place, hand¬ 
somely built, but pent up amid mean and dirty houses $ a 
custom-house, and a small theatre. A battery lies to 
the E. of the town, nearly fhcing Tilbury Fort, on the 
Essex shore. Two or three hotels, lately built, are 
amongst the handsomest buildings in the place. W. of 
the town, on the river bank, are some baths, beautifully 
as well as commodiously constructed, and forming a 
highly ornamental feature from the water. The pier, 
which is of iron, is a modem erection, built by the corpo. 
ration, and bringing In a large income (7,000f. in 1836) 
by the tolls levied on the visiters and others landing 
there. Another pier, or jetty of wood, has been erected 
300 yards E. of the former, by parties opposed in interest 
to the corporation: both are extensive proprietors of 
steam-boats plying between London and this place. 
Nearly • in. S. of the river is a suburb, called Windmill 
Hill, with a handsome inn, tea gardens, and archery 
grounds: fToin the summit is a fine view of the river 
and surrounding parts of Kent. The village of Mil- 
ton is chiefly known by its picturesque church, nearly 
1 m. E. from the town. Northflect, lying U m. W. is a 
favourite place of resort for those -who dislike the bustle 
of Gravesend. The fixed pop. (1,600) consists principally 
of shlp-carponters, bargemen, watermen, and^people em¬ 
ployed in tno chalk-works. 

Gravesend some years ago placed its main dependence 
on the trade brought to it ships wanting supplies of 
various kinds, and by captains and passengers passing 
through and staying in tne town: since the establish¬ 
ment of steam-boats, however, and the erection of the 
pier, it has been rapidly Increasing in slxe and impor¬ 
tance, the cheap and siieedy communication having ren¬ 
dered it a place much resorted to in summer by the 
middle classes, many of which have houses here, to 
which they come dolly or weekly at the close of business. 
The crowns of visiters on Sunday, in fine weather, are 
extremely great. Much of the land about the town is 
occupied by market gardeners, who raise vegetables for 
the London market. 

Gravesend, which was Incorporated with Milton in the 
reign of Elizabeth, was, before the Mun. Heform Act, 
under the local jurisdiction of a mayor, 12 jurats, and 24 I 
common councilmun, with a recorder, and other officers. 
By that act tiie bor. was enlarged, by the addition of a 
part of Northfleet parish, and divided into two wards, ; 
governed by six aldermen (one of whom is mayor) and 
18 counsellors. It is one of the polling places for W. | 
Kent. Markets, Wednesdays and Saturdays. Fairs,' 
May 4. and Oct. 24. 

This town is calledGrevcskaminDomcsdayBook, and 
its later name was Greves-end, supposed to be derived 
from the Saxon gerr/Ut or Gorman greve, ruler, and 
ende, boundary, because the town was the limit of the 
ancient portreve's authority. The high bailiff was 
called the portreve in the 14th century. In the thno of 
Richard II. the town was burnt by the French, and many 
of the inhab. carried into captivity. In the same reign 
the watermen of Gravesend obtained the exclusive right 
of conveying passengers to London, which right is still 
acknowledged, by a yearly compensation ftom the steam- 
packet companies. The town was first defended towards 
the river in the reign of Henry VllL, when Tilbury Fort 
was orected* 

GRA VINA, a town of S. Italy, kingd. Naple,s, prov. 
Bari, on a river of the same name, 334 
Fop. 9,000. ? It is a bishop’s see, has a cathedral, and 
eight other churches, several convents, and a college. 
Two lurge fairs wre held annually. It was formerly 
a place of some strength, having been unsuccessfully be¬ 
sieged by the Saracens in 975. 

GRAY, a town of France, ddp. Haute-Sa 6 ne, cap. 
arron^, on the declivity of a hill on the SaAne, 28 m. 
S.W.Vesou]. Fop. (18K) 6.618. It has a fine quay, and 
a handsome bridge across the Sofine; but its streets are 
narrow, crooked, and steep. It is well furnished with 
public fountains; haaan>picient residence of the dukes 
of Burgundy, cavalry oarracks, a town-hall, built in 16^, 
an exchange, par. enu^, communal college, public li- 
brary^ith 4,000 vols., md a remarkable water-mill serv. 
ing vdnous purposes, fiffay has an extensive trade, being 
an entrepAt for the produce of the S. destined for the 
E. of France. Ithaa 4 large annual foirs. {Hitgo art. 
lfaitfe.3adne,%c.) > 


GREECE, a country of Europe, the most celebrated 
of antiquity, and the favoured seat of art, science, and 
literature, when the greater part of this continent was 
involved in barbarism. In its flourishing period it' 
comprised the S. portion of the great E. peninsula of 
Europe, and extended N. to about lot. 4SP, including 
Thessaly, and a part of modem Albania, with the Ionian 
Islands, Crete, and the Islands of the Archipelago. 
cuneta Greeciat qua fama, qua glmria^ qua doarina^ 
qua plurimu artibut, qua eUam mperio et MVcd.laiulr 
Jloruiiy parvum quemaam locum Buropa Imef, temper* 
que teuuit. {Ciceropro JFIaceo^ \ 97.) This fiimous re. 
pon v’as ori^nally called Hellas ('EAXAr)» and received 
the name of Greece from Oracutt a Thesialian prince. 
{Plin. Hist. Nat.^ lib. iv. 4 7.) The modem kingdom of 
Greece, though less extensive than the country anciently 
so called, comprises the territories of all the most cele¬ 
brated and interesting of the Grecian states. It includes 
that portion of the continent S. of the gulphs of Arta and 
Voio, and an imaginary line drawn between them nearly 
due E. and W., with the islandl of Eubcea, the Cyclades, 
and the N. and W. Sporades.. These dominions lie be¬ 
tween lat. 36<> Iff and 390 34'N.. and long. 20<’42'80'' 
and 26° 2 ff £.; the continental portion having N. the 
Turkish pachalics of Trikhala (Thessaly), and Albania 
(Epirus), and being surrounded every where else by the 
Mediterranean, denominated on the W. the Ionian Sea; 
and on the E. the jEgean or Levant. Total area, about 
16,000 gq. m. Fop. probably about 000,000. 
tr Continental Greece is naturally divided into two 
principal portions: j;he northern, or Hbllos. comprising 
what has been called E. and W.Greece; and fbe southern, 
comprising the Morea, an. Peloponnesus. * 

. In 1833 tlie whole country was divided into 10 no* 
moi or nomarchles, 6 of which were situated in the 
Morea, 3 in Hellas, and 2 were made up of the islands. 

; These nomes were subdivided into 64 eparchies^aud 468 
demoi or communes. The names of the nomarchles are 
I given In the following tabic, oiid their pop. in 1835, accord- 
i ing to a statement in the JiMmal det Travaus Statistiques 
I for IHSOand 1837.We have, however, but little confidence 
I in this statement $ and, supposing it to hav& been nearly 
correct at the time, the nop. is known to nave rapidly 
I increased in the interval by immigrations from the sur¬ 
rounding countries, and otherwise: — * 


llrllos * — 

Attica and BoeoUa - 
Locrla and Phocls • 
Acarnania and Etolla 
Morea: — 

Argnlls and Corinth - 
Achaia and Elis * 
Arcadia 
Mewenia 
Irficonia 1 - 
lilandit: — 0 

Euboea and N. Sporades 
C>cladea 


Fop. 1835. Chief Towns. 


74,559 Athens, Eglna. 
43.740 Zeltoun. 

16,000 Mlaolonghi. 

89,340 Nauplla, Hydra. 
80.879 Patras. 



regularity of Its shaiic. Its shores, and its surlkce. Its M. 
portion, Hellas, stretches W.N.W. to E.S.E. for about 
200 m., gradually decreasing in breadth from Acarnania 
to Caiie Colonna in Attica. Its S. portion, the Morea, ia 
a peninsula, said to derive its modern name from its sup¬ 
posed resemblance to a mulberry leaf. Its actual shapess 
however, Is more like that of a vine lcaf$ it is united N. 
E. to Hellas by the Isthmus of Corinth. The greatAt 
length of the Morea, N. to S., is about 140 m. t its breadth 
varies from 60 to 135 m.: It comprises aboubhalf the area 
of the newly erected kingdom. 

The surface of Greece is so mountainous, that scarcely 
any room Is left for plains. Such of the latter as exist 
are principally along tne sea-shore, or near the mouth# of 
rivers, or else are mere basins, once forming the beds of 
mountain lakes, enclosed on all sides by mountains, or 
communicating with each other only by deep and narrow 


sive tracts of plain countiy are in W. Hellai, and on the 
N.W. and N. shores of the Morea. These are also of 
course the most productive parts of the country $ but 
other very fertile, though nnall, plains ore scattered 
through the K. of Greece, as those of BceoUa, B. 
Fbocis, Marathon, land many others, which are stm, aa 


rlshing cities 91 antiquity, as Athens, Eleusls, Megans, 
Corinth, Argos, Sparta, and Thdbes, were aituoited In 
the midst or on the borders of these plains: and others, 
as TripoUzza, Leondari. Mistra, Qas^nl, Patras, Mis- 
solonghi, Zeltoun, and Livadia. which, in modern times, 
have riml^ amon^he principal towns in Greece, have 










GREECE. 

The Mountains belong to the Alpine lystem, being a Greece, gonor^ly spewing, to a redon of compact grey 
continuation of the Julian Alp*, so remarkable in their limestone. Thh m^rM ascend* to a considerable 
whole extent for their numerous grottoes and caverns, height abo^ the Iwel of the >ca, mid the chain of CEta, 
The principal chain —that of Pliidus —run* N.W. to as well as Mounts PamajMus and Helicon, is almost en- 
S.E. torougJj the centre of Hellas, as far as the Isthmus tlrelv composed of it. The calcareous formations are 
of Corinth? On entering Greece, the Findus chain to similar in^ppearance to those of the N. of Ireland; and 
supposed to be nearly 7,700 it. in height. It sends off on contain in many places great quantities of sUex. The 
Us W. side some ranges through Acarnanla and ^tolia, shores of th^ Morea are bordered lay tertiary formations, 
and the range of Mount Zagora or Helicon in Boeotia; containing an abundance of fossil snelto. Volcuilc action 
but its offsets on this side are of very inferior height, is clearly traceable, particularly in some of the islands. 
' The mountains of Acarnanla in general are estim.'ited at The whole of Greece abounds with caverns and fissures, 
only about 1,900 ft. in height; and Mount Puleo Vouna, whence sulphureous and other mephitic vapours arise, 
the summit of Helicon, has Only 6,738 ft. of elevation, which were taken advantage of in antiquity, at Delphi 
On the E. side the branches of Pindus are more lofty: and elsewhere, for practising religious deceptions. There 
Mount Guiona, the highest point in Greece, and near its are numerous hot and cold mineral springs, both saline 
N. boundary, is 8,239ft high; and Katabothra (Ck'to), and sulphureous; but few have yet been analysed. In 
7,0dl ft. The celebrated Mount Parnassus is a part of some parts the soil is impregnated with nitre; this is 
the central mountain chain: its principal summit, Liak- eraccially the case near Corinth and Kalavrita. Marble 
oiira, is 8,0GH ft. in height. Mount Rlatoa ( Cithofron) is of various colours, red and green in the Morea, and white 
4,629 ft.; and in Attica, Fames, 4,636, Pentelicus, 3,642, at Pentelicus in Attica, porphyry, slate, gypsum, ainc, 
and Hymettus (Tre/b-votthf), 3,370 ft. high. A mountain lead, iron, gold, and silver, in small quantities, cobalt, 
chain runs through Eubcealn its whole length nearly pa- copper, manganese, alum, sulphur, asphaltum,.ftc., are 
rallel to that of Pindus ; its highest point. Mount Delphi amongst the principal mineral products; but the quan- 
(Dfrphossus), near its centre, reaches the elevation of titles of any of them at present obtained are quite fnsig- 
5,725 ft. A chain passes through the isthmus, and nearly nificant. According to Thiersch (i. 274.), the gold, silver. 


rallel to that of Pindus ; its highest point. Mount Delphi 


5,725 ft. A chain passes through the isthmus, and nearly 
through the Morea E. to W., ^ving off lateral branches, 
which roach quite to the extremities of the four S. pro¬ 
montories of the peninsula. The culminating point in 


According to Thiersch (i.274.), the gold, silver, 
mes, copper, and lead mines of Attica and the islands of 
pro- Siphnos and Seriphos are far from being exhausted, 
nt in Iron alraun^s in Scyros, at Tenarum, and in Eubcea, 


this part of Greece is Mount St. Elias ( Taygetos), in where, also, as well as In Elis, there are abundant seams 


^ue de fdu ’rie et AUas») ' • healthy, except in the low and marshy tracts round 

Afvers, X.aAres,^c.—Greece has no navigable river, nor the shores and lakes, some of which are very un- 

would .any be worth notice, but for the classical recoU healthy. The mean temperature, in a country tlie 
lections which attach to every portion of the soil and surface of which is so uneven, must, of course, vary 
waters of this celebrated country. The Aspro-Potamos considerably ; but the medium temperature of the year 
between Etolia and Acarnaniii, is the largest; in the plains of N. Greece, may to about GXP, and 

the principal remaining '^nes are the Gavrios Mavro- In those of the S. about 64^ 


Potanios (tVpA/MtMT of Boeotia), which runs into the lake the thermometer not 
Topolius, the Hellada {Sperchius) Asopo, the Athenian 100^ Fahr. 8now falli 
Cephitsus mid llissus, — in the Morea, the Ilnuphia of Oct., and even in 
(Aipheus), Vtisilico {Ewrotas), lliaco (Peneus), Pianizza inches deep; but it-ni 
lltMchus), Mavro-Ncro (the ancient Stys), &c. The winters at Athens are 
principal lake is that of Topolias (CbperM), in W. Boeotia, of the year. Both sf 
said by Thiersch to be 1,(X)() ft. .above the sea. It is of a sons; and in Dec. t 
very irregular shape, {ind in winter is sometimes 15 ni. that many parts of tli 
long, by 10 m. broad; but its size varies considerably ..t but throughout the w 


in those of the S. about 64" 5' Fahr. At Athens 
the thermometer not unfrequcntly rises In July above 
100" Fahr. 8now falls in tlic mountains by the middle 
of Oct., and even in the plains it is occ^onally six 
inches deep; but it-never lies long in the latter. The 
winters at Athens are confined to the two first months 
of tile year. Both spring and autumn are rainy sea¬ 
sons; and in Dec. the rdins are generally so heavy 
that many parts of the country are laid under water ; 
but throughout the whole summer, which may Ix) said 


different periods of tlie year. In summer, it Is reduced to comprise half the year, a shower, or a cloud In the 


to a mere swamp, partly cultivated, and partly covered 
wiUp reeds, and emitting pdCtiferous exhalations. It 


sky, is rare in several parts of the country. The harvest 
usually takes place In June, but it is nearly a month 


coiitsrins several small islands, and has a subterraneous earlier in Attica th<an In other jiarts of Greece. The 
outlet for its waters under Mount Ptooii into the Chan- latter province enjoys tiie driest atmosphere of any, to 
nei of Talantj. There are a few insignificant pools which circumstance the better preservation of its splen- 
in the Morea. including the Lorncan and Stymuhalian did speciincus of ancient art is mainly owing. Its climate 


in the Morea, including the Lorncan and Stymphalian did speciincus of ancient art is mainly owing. Its climate 
lakes, so famous in classic fable. The former of these is much more agreeable in every respect than that of 
** is fonned by several clear and cbf.ious springs (the someof the other provs., as Bceotia, Arcadia, Ac. Violent 


Elear and eby-ious springs (the 
veritable heads of the Uydr(^, which rush out of a tempests often occur In autumn, and storms of thunder 
rock nt the foot of a hill. The lake is, however, so and lightning In spring: earthquakes are not uncommon, 
diminutive, and so much concealed by reeds and other Intermittent fevers, euphanttasis, and Avra, arc amongst 
aquatic plants, that it might easily be piused without the most prevalent diseases; Greece has been occasionally 


attracting the attention of the traveller.*’ {Dodweli.) 


Marshes are numerous. Nearly the wliolo N. shore of ^c.s Leake, 
the Morea, from Corinth to Patras, is low and marshy; The vegetable pr^ 
and the iniiab. of both tliose towns, as well as of Nau- those of S. Italy. 


is muen more agreeable In every respect than that of 
some of the other provs., as Bceotia, Arcadia, Ac. Violent 
tempests often occur In autumn, and storms of thunder 
and lightning in spring: earthquakes are not uncommon. 
Intermittent fevers, euphanttasis, and Avra, arc amongst 
the most prevalent diseases; Greece has been occasionally 
visited by the plague. iPeytier in Journ. de Travawe, 


^t^hes, iMTd Byron, Cochrane, ^c.) 
e products are for the most part similar to 
aly. The country may, In this respect, 
18 divided Into 4 distinct zones or regions. 


plia, Argos and Zeitoun, the plain of Marathon, and a be considered as divided Into 4 distinct zones or regions, 
portion of that of Atliens, suffer, nt certain seasons of the according to its elevation. The first zone, rcwhlng to 
year, from malaria generated by stagnant pools. 1,600 ft. above the level of the sea, to adapted to the 

^ Shores, Gs^ks, Capes, ^c.—The waht of navigable culture of the different kinds of grain, vines, figs, olives, 
‘ • " • • • . - • . . dates, oranges, citrons, melons, pomegranates, and 


rivers in Greece is obviated by the numerous gulphs and 


* ets of the sea, which Indent its coasts on every side, other fruits, cotton, indigo, tobacco, Ac., and abounds 
1 affbrd unusual facilities to commerce, while they add { besides in evergreens, as the cypress, hay, myrtle, 

"" - ■ • arbutus, oleanders, lentisks, Ac., with the oriental 


to the variety and beauty of the scenery. The principal arbutus, oleanders, lentisks, Ac., with the oriental 
gulphs or biys are tiiose of Volo, Zeitoun, Kgina, or plane, manna-ash, several kinds of oaks and pines, and 
Athens (Sin. Saronicus), and Argos or Nauplia on the E.: a multitude of aromatic herbs. The second zone to 
Kolokytbl and Kpron on the S.; Arkbadfa, Patras, and the region qf oak and chesnufj it extends from 1,600 
Arta, (m tlie W,; and the extensive and beautiful Gulph to 3,600 feet perpendicular, and produces, besides the 
of <Corioth, between Hellas and the Morea. Between trees above named, the white fir, several kinds of 
Euboea and the main land are the Channels of Ta. pine, the manna-ash, Ac. The third zone is the region 
lantl and Rgripo, united by the ancient Euripus. The qf beech and pine; It reaches to the height of 6JKXi ft.. 


be principal 
, Kgina, or 


a ana tne mam una are me i^nanneis oi la. pine, tne manna-ash, Ac. The third zone Is the region 
znd Rgripo, united by the ancient Euripus. The qf beech and pine; It reaches to the height of 6JKXi ft., 
I of Greece are mostly abrupt. The chief bead- and contains numerous woods consisting of those trees, 
are, Capes Mantelo in Bubosa, Cotonna (Sn- interspersed with a few corn-fields, llie fourth zone, 
>, and Skytlo (ScyS^um) on the B.; St. Angelo Including all the surface above 6,500 ft. In height, 
ok Mataimn (Twnaricfn), and Gallo (iferiVas Fr.). to the sub-alpine region, and yields only a few wild 
I S.J and Klarentn and Skropha on the W. coasts, plants. Among the extracts from Dr. iMbthorp's pa- 


usspUs'i Europa ssnd seHse Bewohner, 4fc.) 

> Mo ol egy and Minerals, — The central chain of Pindus 
to'damposad in great part of primitive rocks, as serpen. 


plants. Among the extracts from Dr. Bibthorp s pa¬ 
pers, riven in Mr. 'Walpole's Memoirs, to a very com¬ 
plete list of Grecian plants, with an account of their 
medicinal and economic uses. A great deal of the 
surface abounds with aromatic plants neculiarlv adant^ 


to'ganpoiad in great part of primitive rocks, as serpen, surface abounds with aromatic plants peculiarly adapted 
tine, covered with a yellowish green steatite, granite, for the honey-bee; and the pwnari Ohc pimos of the 
gnaws, mica, and othar sohlsU, Ac. Rocks of tms kind ancient Greeks), which feeds tlie cochineal Insect, to 
are alto met with in B. Hellas; and they are plentiful in found of every size, from a low Arub to a laarge forest 
the higher mountain ranges of the Morea and the islands, tree, both in the plains and on the mountains. jAcar- 
patticuhurl* Mycmie and Delos. Slate occurs In the nanla, Elis, Messenia, and W. parts of Greece 


patticularl* Mycone and Delos. Slate occurs In the 
Hage of CEta and several of the mountain-masses of 
Messenia and Arcadia. By far the greater portion of the 
Country, however, consists of secondary formations. 
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The wolf, jackal, lynx, badger, fox, wild 
boar, wild goat, red doer, roebuck, moufflon (?) Ac., 
inhabit the wilder and more inaccessible and densely 
wooded parts of Greece; and bears are sometimes met 
with on the N. frontier, and in the lofty regions of 
Arcadia and Maina. Hares are very numerous, and 
their skins are a considerable article of cXjtort from 
the Mored. The otter inhabits the rivers aud marshes 
of Boeotia; and phocse and porpoises are jeen around 
the coasts, and sometimes in the Corinthian Oulph. 
The large vulture frequents the cliffii of Delphi, and 
the woods and precipices of Parnassus. There are se¬ 
veral species of the falcon tribe. The little owl (Stris 
passertna)t anciently the bird of Minerva, is still as 
common round Athens as in antiquity. The red- 
legged partridge, quails, woodcocks, snipes, wood-pi- 

n s, &c., are plentiful; pheasants are to be found 
le W. and N.; and large flocks of bustards are 
often seen in Boeotia. The coasts and lakes abound 
a ith wild fowl; storks and many other birds of passage 
sojourn in Greece. Sturgeons, salmon, mullet, tunny, 
mackerel, anchovies, &c., and abundance of shell-fish, 
are caught around the coasts. Large and delicate white 
eels (often weigliing 12 ibs.) are still found, as anciently, 
in the lake Copais. They are salted, and sent in large 
quantities to Constantinople, and into the marts of Greece. 
The coast-Asheries afford employment and subsistence 
to no inconsiderable number of the population \ but 
their produce is notwithstanding insufficient to supply 
the demand during the long fasts prescribed by the 
Greek church, ind a good deal of salted fish Is Imported. 
Poisonous vipers, and other serpents, infest certain 
localities; leeches are very plentiful in some of tlie 
brooks, which are therefore farmed out by the govern¬ 
ment as a means of revenue. The insect tribes of 
Greece include several Asiatic and African as well as 
Kuropean species; especially of the order Orthoptera. 
Wild bees are abundant; clouds of locusts occasionally 
do great damage to the crops. {Pougueville i Hughes i 
Leakes Cochranes Diet, Gkogr. s Mod, Trav.,esc.) 

SccneiTf .—Travellers in Greece generally speak in high 
terms of its scenery. It has every where the finest views, 
and is interesting not less from Its natural beautlen than 
its classical associations, and the ruins of ancient art and 
splendour scattered over it. 

** Vet nrc thv Rkies as blue, thy crags as wild ; 

Sweet arc th> groviM, and vonlant are thy fields. 

Thine olive ripe as wlien Minerva smiled, 

And still his lioiiied wealth llymettiis yields; 

There the blithe bee bis fragrant fortress hiiilds. 

The freeborn wanderer of thy mountain air; 

Apollo still thj lone, lone summer gilds. 

Still m hik beam AfendeU's marbles glare; 

Art, Uloiy, Preedeen full, but Nature stul Is frlr. 

" Wliere’er we tread, 'Us haunted, holy around; 

No earth of thine la lost in vulgar mould, 

]lut one vast realm of wonder spreads around. 

And all the Muse's tales seem truly told. 

Till the sense aches with gazing to behold 
The scenes our earliest dreams nave dwelt upon: 

Kai'h hill and dale, each deeiienlng glen and wold, 

Defies the power which crush'd thy temples gone: 

Age sliakes Atliona's tower, but spares eras Marathon." 

(JkSde Harold, canto 11. 

. The richly-wooded and well-watered proviuces of 
Acamauia and Etolia are succeeded towards the E. 
by the lofty, rugged, and forest-clad chains of Par¬ 
nassus and (Eta, alternating with the fertile valleys 
of the Cephissus and Hellada. Boeotia, consisting 
of two elevated basins, has been uniformly celebrated 
for its fertility, and was considered the granary of ancient 
Greece. Athens has liocn said to surpass all the other 
capitali of Europe; not only in ancient celebrity, but 
also in the beauty and variety of the surrounding coun¬ 
try. It is much to be regretted, that the fine forests which 
once clothed the hills of Greece have been so extensively 
rava^, part^ bv the wanton rapacity of the inhab., 
tiartfy by the Turkish troops, who carried fire and sword 
into tho remote fostnossos of the mountains. Still, how¬ 
ever, on Parnassus, Helicon, and Taygetus, in Megaris 
and Arcadia, oak-forests and pines are found of great 
extent. ( Thiersch's Athens and Attica, ^c.) 

Distribution qf Land, Agriculture, 4rc. — Mr. Urquhart 
{.Turkey and its Resources, 1835.) estimated Hellas 
(E. and W.) to contain 3,543,200 stremas of arable land, 
199,710 str. vineyards, 4,430 str. garden ground, and 
864,000 olive trees. He also gave the following statement 
of the ffi^butlon and value of the land in the Morea. 



Mr. Cochrane {Wanderings, %e.) supposes the total 
surface d the country to be about 86,000,000 str. (about 
18,000,000 acres); 2-8as of which, he says, belong to the 
government, and the rest to individuals; but he adds, 
that not more than 1-lOth part is cultivated. We have since 
been assured tliat probably 5-6ths of the land belong to 
the state and to the church. Tho average price of fkrm 
land is about 50 drachmas (BSs.) the strema (nearly l-3d 
of an acre.) In some places, the holder of government 
lands rents it as high as 20 per cent, on Its value; but 
the usual mode of farming is on the metayer system, by 
which the landlord’s share of the crop is from l-Sd to 
half, according to the proportion of stock or implements^ 
ho furiilshes. 'J'here is no regular succession of crops { 
and two years* fallows aro common. Hellas Is a better 
com country than the Morea; and com is extensively 
grown in Acaraonia, Etolia, and Boeotia: in the last- 
named prov. there is always a good crop, the soil being 
continually moist, even though drought prevail through¬ 
out the rest of Greece. As many as 6 dlSbrent species of 
wheat aro gmwn; returning, it is said, after a dry spring, 
from 3 to 5, or in a very favourable season, as many as 
fronk 10 to 13 for 1. The annual yield of com, at an 
averoge of the principal corn districts of Greece was thus 
estimated by ColonelLoake a few years back. {N, Greece, 
i. 112.) 

District of Thebaa- - ISO/MX) fclloa of 82 ekosssSSS-SIba. 

Livadla • 800,000 do. 

Salima - - 60,000 do. 

Arcadia - 60,000 do. ^ 

{^Saatmui } -Toti^700,000 kJIoa. 

But we must odd, that these kind of ostimatdk aro ge¬ 
nerally but little to be depended on, and at best are 
nothing better than rough guesses. 

The wheat of tho Morea has long been highly priced 
In the adjacent islands; tho lands on elthei*siqp the 
Gulph of Corinth, and in a part of Attica, are favourable 
to the growth of barley, as veil as celebrated for thefr 
olives. The culture of oats and rye is unimportant. 
Maize is grown in Boeotia, and the Morea. Rice is culti¬ 
vated In the plains of Marathon, Argos, Ac., and other 
marshy tracts along the coasts; and the rice of Argolis 
is said to be esteemed next after that of Damietta in the 
markets of Constantinople, to which it is exported from 
Nauplia. Marathon, though forgotten in almost every 
other respect, is still celebrated, as before the mra of its 
glory, fur licing the granary of Athens. The demand for 
the currant-grape in Great Britain and other N. coun¬ 
tries of Europe, has brought it into extensive culture in 
the Morea; and the ii.^ore of the Corinthian Gulph 
from Corinth to Patras Is in great part covered with cur¬ 
rant-vineyards. The hills of (Greece are admirably 
adapted for the vine (Vitis via{fera ); yet few vines are 
grown, except in low situations. The wines of Mistra 
and Corinth, Elis and Arcadia, the valley of Helicon, the 
islands of Naxus,*%antorin, &c., have a rich and delicate 
flavour; but they have comparatively little body, and 
are almost universally ruined (for other European pa¬ 
lates), by the addition of resin or turpentine, a practice 
handed down from the ancients. Most part of the wine 
used in continental Greece is brought from tho islands 
' of the Archipelago, which are rich also In fruits of va¬ 
rious kinds. M Greece would be good If 

well prepared; the best is said to be furnished by Attica, 
Egina, and Maina. Cotton of good quality is grown in 
Mbssenia, Laconia, and o.her parts of the Morea, but 
especially in the plain of Argos. Madder and tobacco ip 
Boeotia, fiax and hemp, figs In Attica (so famous in an¬ 
tiquity), and elsewhere, pomegranates, oranges, lemons, 
poaches, ^monds, and a great variety of shell-fruit, 
haricots ffiid other pulses; toinatos. Cucumbers, afn- 
chokes, potatoes, ana the pot-herbs common in the rest 
of Europe, are among the remaining articles of cul. 
ture. iDe collecting of gall-nuts and vnllonea bark, 
which fonnorly received a considerable share of atten¬ 
tion, has been latterly much neglected; and but little 
pains are bestowed on mulberry plantations, thouglf the 
annual export of silk be estimated at 60,000 okes. Large 

f luantities of wax are exported from Nauplia. Honey 
s a highly important product; that of Attica, and es¬ 
pecially of Mt. Hymettui, is now, as of old, the best in 
Europe. It is transparent, and has itdeliclouz perftime. 

Owing to the long continued insecurity that has existed 
in the country, and the oppressions practised on the pea¬ 
santry, agriculture is In the most backward condition. 
The surface of the soil Is either scratched* by a plough 
about l-4th part the size and weight of an Eoglish one, 
or elie, as in Etolia, it is turned up by hges. Gardms 
are every where wrought by the latter, the spade (at 
least at a very recent period) being unknown Co the 
modern Greeks. Except in Laconia, field labour Is 
every where undertaken by males only. The price of 
labour is very variable: in Attica It variei I to U 
drachmas (8d. to is. 9(/.) a day. 
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neater part of the surface of Greece being rug- 
ged and uneren, it is more a pastoral than an agricul¬ 
tural country 1 the ralsina of sheen is an important 


pea ana uneren, it is more a pastoral than an agricul¬ 
tural country; the raising of sheen is an important 
branch of industry; and the Wallachuns have long been 
aocustoraed to brug their flocks every year to pasture 
In N. Greece. Except in Arcadia and Ells, there are 
but few homed cattle. In most parts cows* milk is 
mode little use of, and beef Is little eaten; <oxen and buf. 
Ihloes are therefore In demand chiefly for the plough. 
The sheep, except those of the Island of Faros, yield 
coarse wool; they are most frequently kept in flocks of 
about 600 each, tended by 3 or 4 men, and as many dogs. 
Goats are very abundant; their flesh atnd hair are both ex. 
oellent, and a great deal of cheese is made with their milk. 
In the time of Strabo, Arcadia was renowned for its 
horses; those of the present day. in that prov., are not 
handsome; but they are spiritM, vigorous, and sure¬ 
footed. As beasts of burden, mules and asses are chiefly 
enmloyed. 

The condition of the peasantry has been materially 
ameliorated, since Greece became Independent. Under 
the Turks they were obliged to conceal most of their 
little possessions, to prevent their being seized on. 
Their habitations, though still rude, have a greater ap¬ 
pearance of comfort than formerly; they are usually 
their own handywork, built of wood, or reeds plastered 
with mud and broken straw, or of stone if that material 
be found near the spot, cemented with mud and clay. 
The food of the labouring classes, for four or five days of 
the week, consists almqst wholly of vegetables, l^eir 
principal animal foOd is goats* flesh; but In some of the 
more barren parts of the Morea, which produce neither 
corn nor oll^one but the opulent ever taste animal food, 
except on high festivals. Abject poverty, however, is 
not common, and a progressive Improvement in the con¬ 
dition of the peasantry appears to be taking place, 
especially in the islands, where the comforts of life are 
much b^ter understood than on the continent. ( Tftiersch.) 
Mudurn English travellers agree in opinion, that though 


than an agricultural or manufacturing state. Thdr com¬ 
merce, next to their freedom, was the grand source of 
prosperity of Athens, Corinth, and other Greek dtietf of 
antiquity; and the future prosperity of the country 
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will, in all pi'bbability, depend to a great extent on 
its trade. At present there are very few good roads 
throughout Greece, and mmhandlie has In most paurts 
to be conveyed by means of horses or mules. Tor- 
tunately, however, the numerous bays and Inlets of the 
sea render these less necessary than in most other 
countries; added to which, within the last few years, 
several new roads have been made. The mercantile 
navy of Greece Is composed mostly of small craft; but in 
183H, It had In all above 4,600 vessels, some of which were 
of 600 tons burden, manned by about 16,000 hardy and en. 
terprising sailors. The trade with Turkey was fiilly re¬ 
established by the end of 1830; and in the following year 
it employed 1,107 vessels, of the burden of 156,612 tons. 
In 1836, 1,176 Greek vessels, large and small, passed 
the Dardanelles, though In.the same year only 31 Rus¬ 
sian, 23 Austrian, and the same number of Sardinian 
vessels went through that strait. Nauplla, Patras, Syra, 
the Pireut (port of Athens), Corinth, Mlssolonghl, and 
Spezzla, are the chief commercial ports. Hydra, which 
was formerly flourishing, and a few years ago possessed 
120 trading vessels, of from 150 to 170 tons, has greatly 
declined, especially since the earthquake of March, 1837, 
by which the town was mostly laid in ruins. (Joum. 
de Travau* Statist,^ ; Enq/cl» des Gens du Monde, 
4rc.) 

The following Is an Account of the Foreign Ships which 
entered and left the Ports of Greece in 1836. 


neraliy induitnous, attached to his family, anxious for 
the euucation of his children, and equal, if not superior, 
in intelligenLo to the peasantry of many of the more 
civilised states of Europe.** \Leake, Col., Outline of 
the Qj^eek Mevol, ^ Trav.; Hughes, Vrquhart, Cods- 
rone, ge.) 

Manufactures are almost wholly domestic, every pea¬ 
sant's family producing, with few exceptions, the articles 
required for their consumption. A few silk, cotton, and 
woollen stuffk, household pottery, some cutlery, leather, 
and soap, are made in the larger towns, cari>ot8 in the 
Isle of Andros, and sail-cloth and straw hats in that j 
of Siphnos. Goat-skins are prepared for holding wine, 
oil, and honey; brandy, liqueurs, vinegar, meerschaum- 
pipes, and arms may also be mentioned. Saddlery and 
horso-hindture have deteriorated since the departure 
of the Turks; and these, as well sfl most articles of 
luxury, are now imported from other parts of Europe. 
The art of dyeing m bright colours, for which the au- 
ciont Greeks were so celebrated, has, however, been 
perpetuated to the present day; and the Greek women 
excel in embroidery. Salt sufficient for the consump¬ 
tion of the country is produced In the lagoons near Mis- 
•olonghi and elsewhere. Vessels are built in many places. 
{,Leake*i Outline, ^c .; Encyd. des Gms du Monde £ 
Joum. des TVovtitw.) 

Commerce. In 1831. the value of the imports and ex¬ 
erts, specifying the principal articles, was estimated as 


NaUon. 

Inward. 

Outward. 1 

^ .1 



Bblps. 

Tons. 

Ships. 

Tons. 

Ilrltlsh 


36 

7.953 

36 

4,787 

Austrian • 


139 

17,226 

162 

15,445 

I'apal Butes • 


8 

1,547 



Tuscany 


17 

2,507 

10 

1,545 

Two Sicilies - 


11 

464 



Malta 


14 

1,754 

17 

8.956 

Ionian Islands 


330 

16,992 

216 

8,811 

Turkey 



85,857 

1,789 

104^143 

Russia - 


13 

1,008 



France 


3S 

7,689 

31 

6,009 

Njialn 


. 


18 

6,168 

llnit^ Rtates > 


1 

.305 

1 

456 

Various others 


21 

3,000 

21 

8,'J5b ' 

Total 

- 

8.219 

145,702 

2,841 

1.53,376 


Weightt and Mmuuna. 

The weiehta in uae are— 

The f)ke a. 43'.? oz. ardnlupoii. 

Kilo SB Vsi okea. . 

Canur or quintal s 44 okea. 

Btrema (nr lagd) = nearly 1-3 acre. 

Ariicnt ss nearly acre. 

The OreokB ordinarily reckon distance by the hour: thus they any, 
**an hour dUtiint,’* meaning about 3 ni. They calculate time by Uie 
old style, t.t. 12 days later Uian we do. 


Bxpcsrts. 

ArUclas. 

mmi 

Raw 8Uk 

Currants • 

Wool - 

on 

WinM and sptrlu 
Otlffutlclm I 

L. 

78,400 

87.760 

26,600 

26,000 

18,600 

26,000 

66,280 

Total value • 



But H la obvious that little or no dependaace can be 
placed en this statement; and that it aflbrds no means 
of forming any eatimate of the trade of the country In 
ordUu^ yeara t there cannot in reality be any aueh dis- 
evMahcy between the import! and exports as is here 


; Amtmgsl the exported articles are Included salted 
««aUa. sent in bags to COnsuntlnople» wax to Leghorn, 
mfotiem to Trieite, and in plentiful years two ship-loads 
of Ikoraepliflans to Italy. The duties on exports are at 
an cverage aboitt • per cent, ad Mforem; mit oil and 
vaUonea bark are exempted from all dutiet. Greece 
is for mote adapted by Nature fet becoming a mercantile 


Gold pieces of 10,20,40, drachmas. 

rotho,or5draclunapieces St,(ihU 
Sliver - Drachma - . s 0 8| 

Ilalfand quarter dr. s 0 3| 

'Blastre - > s; 0 Sf (Uiquhart). 

Para, 40 to the vi>1 

Copper' estre, 100 to the V sb 0 01-3 
drachma - J 

.Asjier - - SB 0 0l<3ofapera. 

The government is a nearly absolute monarchy, 
hereditary in the line of Prince Othn of Bavaria, who, 
as well as his succogsors, Is prohibited accepting the 
Bavarian or any foreign crown. The administration 
It In seven deputments—those of the royal household 
and foreign affairs, the interior, religion, and public in¬ 
struction, Justice, finance, war, and maritime afiklrs. 
The council of state, appointed to assist the king in his 
duties, consists of 8 vice-presidents, 17 ordinary, and 14 
extraordinary coimsellors. Of the latter, four »re 
pointed referees, with privileges above the rent, its 
mnctlons, however, are purely admonitory: the king has 
power to decree laws without its sanction; but in 
such cases he bears the sole responsibility of the act. 
The synod of the clergy, elected annually, consists of a 
president and 6 members, with 8 secretaries, the govern¬ 
ment being represented a state officer called the Pro¬ 
curator. There are 38 bishops of the Greek church in 
the kingdom; and they elect from themselves 6 i^mdlcs, 
eomposinR the above synod. The 4 Bom. Catholic 
bishops of Nuos, Tinos, Syra, and Santorin, have no 
political existence. The towns of Greece, from the 
earliest periods, have enjoyed municipal rights and pri¬ 
vileges under different modifications; nor did their 
foreign rulers interfere much with the patriarchal sys¬ 
tem by which their society is governed. Even during 
the Turkish rule, the heads of fomllies In every town, 
village, and commune, throughout the Morea; Chose 
a demogeroni or mayor, who took cognisance of all 
dvtt lutUclid matters. No tax could be levied with- 
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out the ccmcurrence of theie demoaenmU s and they 
were sometimes called hi to assist In council with the 
primate; and the noiwde appointed hy the pacha, who 
jointly superintended the province. (See Thtdrwch^ Eiat 
achtel de la Grdce, 1. p. & sec. a) Malna was at the 
same period ruled by Its own cmHani^ the chief of whom 
bad the title of N. Greece was sovemed, with little 

dUIhrenoe. in the same mode as the Morea» till All Pacha 
destroyed Its liberties. In the Islands ,tlie demogeronts 
were entitled ercAenirs, and were crlmluA as well as 
civil Judges. Count Capo d’Istrlas suspended altoge¬ 
ther the municipal rights of the towns, &c., and placed 
Over each eparchy a creature of his government; nut on 
bis fall, those individuals were expwed, and the towns 
and communes every where resumed thejr privileges, 
which were congrmed by the crown In 1834. • The admi¬ 
nistration of each demos or borough is consequently still 
exercised by one or more demogeronts, assisted by a 
municipal council. The demogeronts are elected annu¬ 
ally from amongst the heads of families—one in each 
commune or rural district, and three in each town. They 
next assemble In the chief towns of their several epar¬ 
chies, when three or more are elected to form. In con¬ 
junction with the demogeronts of that town, the eparchial 
or provincial council for the ensuing year. The govern¬ 
ment of each eparchy is administered by an officer named 
an eparcht subordinate to the nomarch^ whose authority, 
in the same manner, extends over a nomarchy. (See 
Parish*Diplomatic IJut. of Greece t pp. 38-9.) 

Justice. — The mayors, aided by the communal tri¬ 
bunals, composed of respectable Inhab. of the com¬ 
mune, have authority in cases of petty misdemcan. 
ors, and arbitrate, without appeal, in civil transactions 
to the amount of 20 drachmas. There are eparchial 
courts presided over by a judge, appointed by the go¬ 
vernment ; and a court of original jurisdiction is csto- 
blistied In tlie chief town of each nomarchy, as before 
the subdivision of the kingdom into 30 governments, an 
event which appears to have had but little practical in¬ 
fluence as to internal arrangements. Formerly there 
were 3 courts of appeal — at Nauplia, Mlssolonghi, and 
Chalcls; but since 1834 their number has been reduced 
to 2—’those of Athens, for Hellas and Eubcea, and Tri- 
polizza for the Morca, &c. The decisions of chese are 
subordinate to the author!^ of the Court of Cassation 
and criminal court, cstablisncd 4n the cap., composed 
of Judges, a state-attorney, and a registrar. Besides 
these, there are 10 primary tribunals, and 3 commercial 
courts. There is no regularly organised code of laws, 
but the decisions of the Judges are mostly guided by 
the Cudo Napoleon and established customs. Trial 
by jurv in criminal cases has been introduced, and is 
said to be becoming pretty generally understood, and 
to work well. The annual expenses of the judicial 
branch of the public service amounts to nearly 1,577,290 
drachmas. (Journ. des Travaux ; Encyc, des Gens du 
Monde.) 

/lenten. — The great mass of the pop. belong to 
the Greek church ; but since 1833, Greece has been 
independent of the authority of the Patriarch of Con¬ 
stantinople. The king is titular head of the* church, 
the aflkin of which are conducted by a sjmod composed 
of 5 bishops, a secretary, and a royal commissioner. The 
Greek priesthood, are, speaking generally, poor, and 
illiterate. Their habits are, however, said to be simple 
and exemplary. Monasteries are by no means so nume¬ 
rous as formerly. The national congress, held at Argos 
in 1H2U, wisely abolished 820, which contained, at an aver¬ 
age, nearly b monks each; there are now 82 in all. 
with a total of 1,500 or 2,000 inmates, besides about 
80 convents. There are about 15,000 Kom. Catholics 
in Greece, including the royal family and suite; some 
Protestants, and about 4,000 Jews. Full religious tole¬ 
ration is guaranteed by the constitution. i,Stanhope£ 
Cookranet Eneye.t^c.) 

Public Instruction."^ An edict was issued in the early 
part of King Otbo*s reign for the establishment of ele¬ 
mentary schools in each commune, to which the inhab. 
should be obliged to send their children flrom 5 to 12 
years of age. This edict has not, however, been flilly 
carried Into elibct; but in 1885, there were 28 public 
primary schools existing, and in 1836, about 7.300 chil¬ 
dren received Instruction in the rudimentary branches 
of education; the boys also In various a»icultural 
occupations, land-measuring, &c.; and the girls in va¬ 
rious branches of domestic industry. The Enepe. des 
Oens 4u Monde (1840), gives 15,000 as the number of 
children attending elementary schools, but even at this 
rate, probably not more than l-8th part of the total 
number of children are educated. We believe that in¬ 
struction is more diffiised in the islands than in 
continental Greece. The preparatory schools are sup¬ 
ported tqr the revenues arising from lands formerly 
• belo^ng to monasteries; thdr direction is confided 
to iKsters appointed by government, with salaries of 
850 drachmas a month each. The total annual ex¬ 
penditure for state-education is said to be 441,000 


drachmas. (Ent^., ^c.) There are between 20 and 30 
superior schools, principally in the*Morea and the 
islands; and in the cap. there Is a normal school for 
teachers established by an American mission. Athens, 
Corinth, and 3 other towns, have each a gpmnasium / 
and in the former city a university, with SS professors, 
was established in 1837 j tp which are attached an ob¬ 
servatory, and museums of antiquities, coins, natural 
history, Ac. It has yet, however, only about 50 students. 
In Atnens there ore 3 scientifle institutions, the medical 
society, the society of natural histtfry, and a society for 
promoting educatfon (piXiairsw^ivTiafl imuin). Greece 
had, in 1837, fourteen printing-offices; ana nine regular 
newspapers, besides the same number of literary Jour¬ 
nals, are published in Athens and other places. The 
printing of books is chiefly confined to educattoiud works. 

Armed Force. —Previously to 1888 the army amounted 
to nearly 10,000 men; but bv the new law of conscription 
the regular army consists of 8,000 men, levied by a con¬ 
scription of 2,000 in each year. The duration of service 
is figed at four years, and all individuals are liable to 
serve, from the age of 18 to 30, unless those claiming ex¬ 
emption as married men, university students, ecclesi¬ 
astics, civil servants of the state, only sons, or the 
guardians of minors. Service by substitute is allowed. 
The troops consist of 3 battalions of Infantry of the line, 

2 of Ught infantry, 4 squadrons of cavalry, a corps of 
artillery, and another of pioneers. Ihey are chiefly 
garrisoned at Athens, Argos, Obrinth, and Nauplia: at 
the last mentioned place is a mllita^ school. 

Navy. — The prefecture of the Marine agParoa hat 10 
members. There belong to the fleet 2,400 officers, sail¬ 
ors, and marines, and 190 pieces of cannon mounted In 
32 vessels of war. There are 26 captains and about 800 
lieutenants and midshipmen, many of whom, however, 
have tlie command of merchantmen. The government 
dockyards are at-Paros and Nauplia. Ther^are two 
orders for military and naval officers and others, ^ the 
Order of Merit,*' and that o^* the Holy Saviour." 

The Public Revenue is derived from rents, taxes on 
cattle, tithes of the.produce of private land, and 26 per 
cent, of the produce of that belonging to government, and 
import duties (3,000,000 drachmas annually), leases of 
mills, salt lagunes, and fisheries, a personal tgx, as¬ 
sessed tax on houses, Ac. The following la the sub¬ 
stance of the official Statement qf the Finances qf Greece 
for 1833-4-5, published by order of the King of Greece 
Oct. 1H3G. {Parish*s Dip. Hist. Greece, 8vo. 1838.) f See 
top of next pagc.1 

The receipts for 183A were estimated at 16JM)6,000 
drachmas, from which 10 per cent, must be deducted for 
the expenses of collection. Of this sum, the rents of go¬ 
vernment lands amounted to 6,500,000 dr.; the tax on cattle 
and customs to 2,000,000 dr. each; stamps, 500,000 dr.: 
and the tax on salt, 4i)0,000 dr. The expenoiture amounted 
to 22,000,000 dr. ^of which 6,327,148 dr., or nearly one- 
third, was for the support of the army, and 2,660,160 dr. 
for that of the navy. The civil list (independent of the 
allowance to the king) amounted to 1,000,000dr. Tlie 
public debt was then probably not less than 6,500,000/. 
lEncpc. des Gens du Monde.) 

People, Manners, ^c. — Tno following statements enu 
, body the valuable testimony of Thiersch as to the habits 
and state of the people when he visited Greece in 1881-32: 
— ** There is a pretty marked distinction among the 
inhabs. of the three great divisions of Greece — Greece 
N. of the Isthmus, the Peloponnesus, and the Islands. 
The inhabitants of N. Greece have retained a chival¬ 
rous and warlike spirit, with a simplicity of manners 
and mode of life, which strongly remind us of the pic¬ 
tures of the heroic age. The soil here is genemlly cul¬ 
tivated by Bulgarians, Albanians, and WallachiaQB. In 
B. Greece, Parnassus, with its natural bulwarks, is the 
only place where the Hellenic race has maintained itself; 
in the mountainous parts of W. Greece there are also 
some remnants of Hellenic stock. In these parts the 
language is spoken with more purity than elsew^e. 
The pop. of the Peloponnesus consists nearly or the 
same races as that of N. Greece, but the Peloponne¬ 
sians are more ignorant and less honest than the in¬ 
habitants of Hellas. The Albanians occupy Argolis and 
a part of the ancient Trlphylia. Agpong the rest of the 
inhab., who all speak Greek, there are considerable social 
diflbrences. The pop. -of the towns is of amixed eharae- 
cer, as in N. Greece; where there is an active and Intel¬ 
ligent body of proprietors, merchants, and artlsaoi In the 
towns, and among them some of Greek stock. The 
Mainotes form a separate class of the pop.: th^ are ge¬ 
nerally called Mainotes from the name of one of their 
districts; but their true name, which they have never lost, 
is Spartans. They occupy the lofty and aterlle moun¬ 
tains between the Gulphs of Laconia and Messenlm the 
representatives of a race driven from the sonny valley 
of the Eurotas to the bleak and inhospitdbte tracta of 
Taygetos, though the piaini wMck are spread out below 
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them are no longer heltl by a conqueror, and the fertile 
lands lie uncultirnted for want of labourers. In ttic 
islands, there is a singular mixture of Albanians and 
Greeks. Thcr^lbanians of Hydra tuid Spezzia have long 
been known as active traders and excellent mariners. 
The Hydriotes made great sacrifices for the cause of inde¬ 
pendence in the late war ; the Spezzlotes, more prudent 
and calculating, increased their wealth and tlieir mcr. 
chant ni^. The island of Syra, whicli has long been the 
ccntrCi oian active commerce, now contains the remnant 
of the pop. of Insara and Chios. 'I'he Ipsarlots arc an 
active and hanasome racn, and skilful seamen; the 
Chiots, following the habits of their ancestors, are fond 
of staying at home and attending to their shops and mer¬ 
cantile siiecuRitlons; they amass wcaltli, but they em- 
tiloy It in founding establishments of public utility, and 
in tlie education of their children. In Tinos, the peasants, 
who are also the proprietors, cultivate the vine and the 
lig even amidst the most barren rocks: in Syra, Santorin, 
and at Naxos, they are the tenants of a miserable race of 
nobility, whose origin is traced to the time of tlie cru¬ 
sades, and who still retain tiie Latin creed of their 
ancestors. Besides these, thqpc are various bodies of 
Siiliotes, of people from the heights of Olympus, Can- 
dlotos, many Greek families from Asia Minor, Fana- 
riotes, and others, who have emigrated, or been driven 
^ circumstances within the limits of the new kingdom. 
The Ipsarlots are those who are supi^scd to have the 
least Intermixture' of foreign blood, '(hey have the fine 
and characteristic Greek physiognomy, as preserved in 
the marbles of Phidias and other ancient sculptors; 
they are ** ingenious, loquacious, lively to excess, active, 
enterprising, vapouring, and disputatious.*' The modern 
Greeks are generally rather above tlie middle height, and 
well shaped; they have the face oval, features regular 
and expressive, eyes large, dark and animated, eyebrows 
arched, hair long and dark, and complexions olive- 
colourcd." {Journal qf Eduentfon^ xvil.) 

The islanders are rx>mmonl v dai ker, and of a stronger 
make than the rest; but the Greeks are all active, 
hardy, brave, and capable of enduring long privations. 
Generally speaking, tiio women of the Islands and c^f 
Hellas are much handsomer than those of the Murca*. 
Th[i character of the Greeks, while under the Turks, 
was thus summed up by Mr. Hbiie. (Anaslasiust i. 
78—80.) “ The complexion of tlie modern Greek 

may receive a dififerent cast from different surrounding 
objecta: the core is still the same as in the days of 
Perfclos. Credulity, versatility, and the thirst of dis- 
tinqtions, from the earliest periods formed, still form, 
and bver will form, the basis of the Greek character. . . 
When patrlotisin, public spirit, and pre-eminence in 
arts, science, literature, and warfare, were the road to 
distinction, the Greeks shone the first of patriots, of 
heroes, of painters,, of poets, and of philosoehers. Now 
that craft and subtlety, adulation and intrigue, are the 
only patha to greatness, the same Greeks are—what 
you sea !'* 

The Albanians are of a much more serious and pen¬ 
sive diqwsItkHi than the Greeks; and it has been re- 
maiiMid that they may be considered to bear the same 
relatfidQ to the latter that the Doric did to the Ionic po- 
pulatien to andent times. The language of the modem 
Ondiui (tor the Albanian is of Illyrian origin). Is called 
Romaic, It ijau n greater similarity to the ancirat 
Greek than the ItaUm to the Lutm; but many of 
the dterattons from the ancient tongues which dlstln- 
golni both the modem languages are analogous. Blany 


of the popular customs of the Greeks bear the impress of 
antiquity; various superstitious observances are kept up, 
and even the ordinary amusements of the people arc the 
same wliich wore popular in ancient times. 'I'he far- 
famed Hotnaicat for instance, the theme of so many 
travellers, is obviously the same as the Cretan or Das 
dallnn dance; and another modem dance, the Alba- 
nalicOy is supposed to resemble the Pyrrhic dance of the 
ancients. 

liittory. — The Greek nation boasts of the higlicst an. 
tiqulty, and in the mythic period of their history it is 
often Impossible to separate fable from fact. Wc infer, 
however, that the lieilencs were not the earliest inhabs. 
of Hellas, whicli was previously Abe abode of the Pelasgi, 
who migrated not only into Greece, but Italy, and the 
islands of S. Europe, and there practised tillage and 
other simple arts of e.arly industry: the remains of Cy- 
I clopean walls, scattered in diflbrent piirts, denote them 
I to have had some knowledge even of architecture. Over 
! these people the Hellenes gnidually gained the su¬ 
periority, and drove tiiem from the continent to the 
islands, while they peopled it with their own nation, di¬ 
vided into the 4 tribes, of Ai^oiians, Acha^ns, lonians, 
and Dorians, and spreiuilng in different directions over 
the country, were joined soon afterwards by colonists 
from Egypt and Fhocnieia. The first constitution of 
Greek cities is beyond the reach of exact history; but it 
seems that monarchy was the earliest form, aihd Sicyon 
is said to have been rounded b. c, 2000, Argos, Thebes, 
Athens, Sparta, and Corinth, claiming an origin not 
much later, 'i'he expedition of Cadmus to Colchis, 
the siege of Thebes, and the Trojan war (b. c. 1200), 
are the principal events of the mythic or heroiif period. 
The confusion arising from the last event deprived many 
kingdoms of their princes, and encouraged the ambition 
,of the Dorian Heraelidae to get possession of the Pc. 
loponnesus, and expel its inhabs. A fresh impulse was 
thus given to emigration; largo bodies of the people 
crosstid the iEgean, and colonised the shores of Asia- 
Minor ; governments changed with their rulers, and the 
states now partook more of that republican form which 
was aftcrw'ards their cliaracterlstic feature. 

The civil policy of Sparta and Athens, whoso growing 
power now began to lessen the influenoe of the other^ 
states, was most successful in calling forth the public 
energies, and in making small means produce great ze- 
siilts. The progress of military knowledge and of the more 
refined arts was contemporaneous with that of politics; 
most departments of science and of the fine arts, pursued 
with impatient zeal by the highly sensitive Greeks, were 
tarried by them to a higher pitch of perfection than 
elHowhere in ancient, and In -some respects even than 
in modem times; and their commerce, conducted by 
means of their colonies on the Black Sea and on the 
coasts of Italy, Sicily, and Gaul, was extensive and' Im¬ 
portant. Their pride, activity, and enterprise, and. above 




, -way for their subjugation by Philip of Macron, 

who won the decisive battle of Cheromea, b. C.-83B. The 
brilliant conquesto of Alexander engaged them for ai'ew 
years; but their courage was now enervated. Ond^elr 
love of liberty all but extinguished. The Acbnan league 
proved a vato defence .against the power Macedou; 
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and, when this kingdom fell, Greece wee wholly unable 
to cope with the arms of l^me. The contest wu briefed 
ended with the captureof Corlnth,a«ii0l46ii.o.,firom which 
time, during 1800 yeart, It continued tcnJbe either really 
or nominally a portion of the Homan empire. Literature 
and the art«, long on the decline, were at lait destroyed 
^ Justinian, who closed the schools of Athens. Alaric the 
Goth Invaded the country in theyear 400, followed by Gen. 
scricand Zaber.khan in the 6th and 7th, and by the Nor- 
mans in the 1 Itli century. After the Latin conquest of 
Constantinople, in 1804, Greece was parted into feudal 
principalities, and governed by a variety of Norman, Ve¬ 
netian, and Frankish nobles ; but in 1261, with the ex¬ 
ception of Athens and Nauplia, it was re-united to the 
Greek empire by Michael Paicologus. In 1436 It was in. 
vaded by the Turks, who finally conquered it in 1481. The 
Venetians, however, were not disposed to allow its new 
masters quiet possession, and the country during the I6th 
and 17th centuries was the theatre of obstinate wars, which 
continued till the treaty of Passarovjtx, in 1718, con- 
firmed the Turks in their conquest. With the exception 
of Maina, the whole country remained under their des¬ 
potic sway till 1821; when the Greeks once more awoke 
from their protracted lethargy, and asserted their claim 
to a national existence, and to the dominion of the land 

8 assessed and ennobled by their ancestors. The heads of 
fie nobler famlies and others interested in the regene¬ 
ration of their country, formed an hetairia ibi^concerting 
patriotic measures; and, in 1821, Ypsilanti proclaimed 
that GrefM:e had thrown off the yoke of Turkey. The 
revolution broke out simultaneously in Greece and 
Wailachia; and war continued with various success 
and mucli bloodshed till the great European powers 
interfered, .and the battle of buivarino (Oct. 20. 1827) 
insured the indeiicndence of Greece, which was re- 
luctanlly acknowledged hy the Porte in the treaty of 
Adrianuple, in 1820. The provisional government, 
which had been set on foot during the revolutionary 
struggle, was agitated i^ discontents and jealousies, 
and the president. Count Capo dMstrlas, was assassinated 
in 1831. The allied powers having previously deter- 
iniiiod on erecting Greece into a monarchy, offered the 
crown to Prince Leopold of Saxc-Cuburg (now king 
of Ueigiuni), who declined it; finally, it was conferred on. 
Ocho, a younger sun of the king of Bavaria, who was 
proclaimed at Nauplia. Aug. 30. 1832. 

GREENLAND, an extensive territory forming part 
of N. America, and partly occupied by Donisti colonies, 
extending N. from Cape Farewell, in lat. 40' N., 
betwi-cu long. 20° and ySC’ W , having W. Daflin’s Bay 
and Davis* Straits, S. and E. the N. Atlantic Ocean, and 


to the continent of America; but the discoveries of 
recent navigatprs render it more probable that it is an 
island. Shape, somewhat triangular with the apex 
towards the S. It is high and rocky, its surface present¬ 
ing a chaotic assemblage of sterile mountains, bare or 
covered with ice, which also occupies a great portion of 
the intervening valleys. Tlie centre is said to be tra¬ 
versed by a range of lofty mountains, by which the 
country is divided Into E. and W. Greenland. Of the 
former, from lat. 6S<> to 69", little or nothing is known, 
the shore being constantly beset by vast accumulations 
of ice. All this coast Spears to be colder, more barren 
and miserable than the W. coast. It may be said to 
consist of one uninterrupted glacier, exhibiting only a 
few patches of vegetation, generally on the banks of the 
rivers; and often advancing far Into the sea and forming 
promontories of Ice, large masses of which frequently 
fall in avalanches. The W. shore Is high, rugged, and 
barren, and rises close to the water’s <^e Into preci¬ 
pitous cllflk and mountains, seen ftrom sea at a distance of 
60 m. The whole coast is indented with a serim of bays 
or fiords, interspersed with a number of islands of various 
form and slse. The principal of these Is the Island of 
Disco, in fhe bay of same name, on the 'W.c(iast,between 
lat. OSP and 70". Only the coasts and islands are yet 
ascertained to be Inhabited, no other part having been 
explored b7 Europeans. The air Is pure, light, and 
healthy; but the cold during the long winter is often 
very Intense. More snow falls, and the climate Is more 
severe on the E. than the W. coast. In S. Green¬ 
land the cold seldom exceeds 16" or 16" Rfiaumur, 
butifi the N. the thermometer sometimes stands at 
80" R4aum. The sun has considerable power during 
the summer, but fine weather is never of long con¬ 
tinuance. Lightning sometimes occurs, and hail, but 
the latter smdom. Violent storms are firequent in 
autumn* The rare occurrence of rain, and the in¬ 
tense degree of cold produced by the N.E. wind, has 
giveiynsMD to believe that the most E. parts of Green¬ 
land Wrm'‘ a neat archipelago, encumbered with per¬ 
petual'Ice. l%e aurora borealis has at some seasons a 
light equal to that of the ftiU moon. The rocks are 
principally granite, gneiss, clay-slate, porphyiy, potstone. 
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&e., arranged In vertical beds. They have been ftninC 
to contain a rich copper aae, black lead, mavble,.asbaitQ8, • 
serpentine garnets, crystals, and some^. other valuaU^ 

, stones. There are no volcanoes; but three hot sprlnga 
have been found in an Island on the W. coast. Coalle 
found in the island of DUco. Vegetation, aven In the 
S., is limited to a fbw stimted birch, elder, and wpiow* 
trees, moss, lichens, grasses, ftingl, &c. Proceeding N. 
the surface becomes more sterile, and at last nothing is 
met with except bare rocks. • Several kinds of wild 
berries attain tolerable perfection, and the soil on the 
W. coast towards the S. has been found fit for the culti¬ 
vation of various culinary vegetables: the growth of the 
potato has latterly been attempted with some success. 
Among the animals are the reindeer in the 8., the polar 
bear in the N., white hares, foxes of various colours, and 
dogs; seals abound fai the S., where the walrus also is 
met with; whales Of various kinds inhabit the seas, 
chiefly towards th 9 N.; and the sea, fiords, and rivers 
aliound in fish, especially turbot, herrings, salmon-trout, 
halibuts, rays, &c., with a great variety of shell-fish. 
Fishing and seal-hunting are the principal occupations' 
of the native Inhab. 

In 1637 there were in W. Greenland 13 colonies, 18 
minor commercial, and 10 missionary, establishments. 
The most N. station is Uppernavlc, In lat. 72" SO*. Good 
Hope, the most ancient of the settlements, in lat. 64" 10', 
has an excellent harbour. The trade gives employment 
to about five or six vessels. The exports consist chiefly 
of whale-oil, seal, bear, and rcAdeer skins, eider down*’ 
&c. The Greenlanders arc believed to be of the same 
race as the inhab. of tiie coasts of Hudson’s Bgy, Labrador, 
the N.W. coasts, Kamtehatska, &e., from whom they 
differ little in person, maimer, and language. On the 
I W. coast they do nut much exceed a ft. in height. They 
i have long black hair, small eyes, and a yellow or brown 
skin. The inhab. of the E. coast differ from the former 
in being taller, fairer, and more active and roDlist^ but 
they do not eaceed a few hundreds in number. There it 
no European colony on the EfCoast, and little or no Inter¬ 
course is maintained between it and the W. coast. The 
inhab. display considerable skill in the structure of their 
fishing bf>atB and hunting implements, whiek are made of 
the drift wood brought in vast quantities to the coasts. 
Many have embraced a species of Ciiristianltyu and 
I their superstitious belief In sorcery, Ac., Is now giving 
way to a rude kind of civilisation. Their kt^aks or fish¬ 
ing boats are from 12 to 14 ft. long, and only about ft. 
broad, sharri at both ends, and covered with skins, ex¬ 
cept a small round opening in the middle, where the 
Greenlander, having a simple oar, takes his seat. Their 
hoiisek are from 6 to 6 it. ingh, and vary in size according 
to the number of families they are intended to accommo¬ 
date, which sometimes amount to seven or eight. The 
interior is divided by skins into dfflerent'com|iartment8: 
the walls arc lined with broom and hung with skins, and 
the floor paved i^th flat stones. I'heir domestic ar¬ 
rangements arc simple, and more remarkable for a want 
of eleanliiiCBB than any thing else. The food of the 
natives is prlncipHliy the dried flesh of the seal, with a 
little game and fish; coffee, tobacco, snuff, and brandy, 
are esteemed the greatest luxuries, 
i Greenland is said to have been discovered by an Ice. 
lander, near the commencement of tho 10th century; 
and the first colonisation of the country, according to the 
* old chronicles, dates from the year 923, when it was 
[ settled by the Norwegian Icelanders. It has long been a 
subject of discussion, whether colonies were jestobllshcd 
on both coasts; but ftrom the accounts of recent adven¬ 
turers It is pretty certain that no European colony was 
ever founded to the E. of Cane Farewell; at all events, 
no ruins Indicative of any ancient settlements have bqsn 
discovered on that coast, though numerous traces of 
them remain on tho W. coast. Under tho Norwegian 
eolonists, the countiy was governed by Icelandic laws, 
and had its own bishops. An intercourse was maln- 
^tained between Norway and these settlements till the 
end of the 14th or the beginning of the I5th centwy, 
when the trade with Greenland was interdicted. Of the 
subsequent history of the country, and the -fate of the 
colonies, we have no cerialn accounts. Several expedi¬ 
tions have from time to time been undertaken for the 
discovery of the lost colonies, but witlgiid success. The 
first of tne modern settlements was established in 1721, 
under the auspices of-the Danish crown, by Hans Eg^e, 
a Norwegian, who has written an interesting wore on 
Greenland. (For further partlculari, see Egede't work; 
MaUe-Brun*i Geography f Cranix*t History Greers 
land ; Graah*$ Voyage to Greenland, 1687; Journal of 
Jt. Geog. Society^ 1631, &c.) 

GREENOCK, a pari. bor. and lea-port town of SooU 
land, CO. Henftrew, on the S. bank of the Frith of Clyde. 
16 tn. W.N.W. Glasgow; lat. 6ft" 67' 2" N., 1^! 
4" 45' 30" W. The situation of Greenock is interesting 
and picturesque. Immediately behind it the land rises 
I rapialy to a height of 800 ft.; and though the town be 
I biult mainly on a strip of level ground stretching up- 
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wtrdi of S m. along the shore, It ascends at one place 
about ROO yards up the ridge. In Its ftont the Clyde 
Is about 4 m. ^ width; and its magnificent mstuary, 
which seems l£d-locked on every side, with the pic¬ 
turesque mcrtintaln scenery of Argyll and Dumtorton 
on the opposite ^coast, forms a noble view. Craw- 
lhrasdyke,or CaAdyke, on the B., once a rival tor.. Is 
TOW ’ Incorporated with Gr^ock. *^i*Sii* 

The progress of pop. has been, anno iTfiSii 


17% { 1821, 22,088; 1831, 27,671; and now (1840) it is 

supposed to be atout 8(MK)0. . . 

The town, including several streets begun, but not 
finished, is upwards of 2 m. in length. The width is 
Inconsiderable, except near its centre, where, as already 
stoted, it stretches up the hill. It is pretty regularly built, 
partlculari/ in the more modern parts. The leading streets 
' run E. and W. The houses are, of stone, covered with 
slate. Ihe streets which are causewayed, have foot 
pavements of convenient breadth on both sides. The 
town is rapidly stretching towards the^., where the best 
Streets have De«m erected. A number of elegant villas 
are scattered in this direction, and along the heights 
behind the town. Greenock, however. Is not remark¬ 
able for cleanliness, nor is It protected by an elHclent 
police. From its vicinity to the mountains, the climate 
is 'moist: the average tkll of rain for the throe years 
ending with 1838 being 36*34 Inches annually. It is 
lighted with gas. 

Of the public buildings, the most distinguished Is the 
custom-house, erected li 1818 at a cost of 30,000/. It is 
advantageously situated in the centre of the ^ay, about 
40 yards fi'om its edge, and being unconnected with any 
other building, is seen in all directions. It is in the 
Grecian Ityle, and its portico flronting the quay is parti¬ 
cularly handsome. The other more prominent public 
building are, the town-hall, erected in 17GG; the gaol, 
built in 1810; the infirmary; the Tontine hotel, built 
in lMl,*ut an expense of 10,000/.; and the exchange 
buildings, which latter contain under thg same roof, 
or attached to it, the storifT-court-house, post-office, 

K rovident bank, and assembly-rooms. The manslon- 
otisc of Greenock, once the residence of the ancient 
family of Sbqw, the superiors of the place, is situated on 
an eminence overhanging the town. Part of the build¬ 
ing is old, but additions at dilfhrent times h.ive been 
made to it. It Is now let to diilbront private families. 
Greenock contains 3 parishes quoad cUfilmj but 5 chapels 
of ease, or quoad $aera parishes, have been erected since 
1233. Of the churches, two only, the Middle Parish 
church, erected hi 1741, and St. Andrew’s, built in 1835, 
are worth any special notice. In addition to the estab. 
churches, there are a numbfifr of dissenting meeting¬ 
houses ; of which 8 belong to the Associate Synod; 1 
resiiectlvely to the Episcopalians, the original Burghers, 
the Relief, the Independents, Methodists, Roman Catho¬ 
lics, Baptists, and Irvingltes, or followers of the late 
Rev. Edward Irving. 'There is also a Gaelic chapl for 
the numerous inhabitants of the Highlands that belong 
to the town. The stipend of the ondnal or W. parish 
of Greeno^ is tho largest in Scotland, having increased 
from about 100/. to about 800/. a year, a consequence of 
the glebe being feued, or let on building leases, under an 
act of parliament passed in 1801. ... 

According to tlie official returns, Greenock had, in 
1836,36 schools, conducted by 62 teachers, and attended 
by 2,712 pupils. One only of these seminaries was founded 
to the magistrates, and is under their management. 
The others are voluntary institutions. Hence it appears 
that about a tenth part of the pop. are at school, exclusive 
of those who attend the occasional courses of lectures 
delivered in the medirolcs’ institution, which sometimes 
hu had 800 students. This institution has recently 
built a hall, which contains an apartment used as a 
library and readiniH'Oom, and a lecture-room. There 
are 8 other libraries, the largest of which (founded in 
1788) belongs to tho middle and upper classes, and con- 
Mns nearly 10,000 volumes. A splendid building for the 
accommodation of this library has recently been erected at 
an^xpense of 3000/., by tho Mr. Watt of Soho, 

only surviving son of the late James Watt, the Improver of 
the stean-enmne, and the most illustrious of the natives of 
Greenock. A marble statueof Watt, by Chantrey. is plac^ 
in this building. The first newspaper published in this 
town, entttled thJ Greenock Advertiser, was estabUshed 
in 18(S. It still survives, and appears twice a week. 


educa«<Hi, hdtelUgeuce, and commercial enterprise, lite¬ 
rature, In the strict sense of the term. Is not much che¬ 
rished Jar thign. They have no philosophical associations 
or IlUEiriury societies ^nd the town can boast of no great 
natu except that of Watt. In 1787, when Wilson, the au¬ 
thor of Cli/de, a Perm, was appointed master In the gram¬ 
mar-school of Greenock, the magistrates stipulated with 
him that he should renounce what they called ** the pro- 
Isne and unprofitable art of poem-making! ** The charit¬ 
able and religious institutions of Greenock'are numerous 


and liberally supported. With regard to pauperism, them 
were, at on average of three years ending with 1837,990 
paupers on tho permanent roll r904| receiving oecaslonal 
aid: and 21 lunatic poor: total average nuintor of poor 
of all kinds, ],9n»|. The average assessnfient(which was 
first Introduced in 1817} is 2 3^. 7s. Id. anuuidly, inde¬ 
pendent of church colloctions and other ftinds; total, 
3,100/. 9s. lOef. The highest sum given to tbe_^r on 
permanent Is 4/. 16s.; the lowest, 1/. 10s. T%e total 
sum allowed to tlie occasional poor annually Is 8861.8s. 2c/., 
or about 6s. 4|</. each. The total sum disbursed for the 
support of the 21 lunatic poor averages 313/. 8s. annually, 
or about 14/. 18s. 5ic/. each. {Eeport tif General As» 
sembly on the Poor tn Scotland, 1839, pp. 88,89.) 

An extraordinary work has been contructed at Green¬ 
ock, by which not only the town Is abundantly supplied 
with water, but machinery to a great extent may be im¬ 
pelled. To acompllsh this an artlfici|il lake, covering 
294f imp. acres, has been excavated in the bosom of 
the neighbouring alpine district, behind thq town, by 
turning the courses of several small streams into a 
basin prepared for their reception. From this, os firom 
a common source, an aqueduct or canal is conducted 
along the mountain range for several miles, at an 
elevation of 520 ft. above the level of the Clyde; and 
when within less than a mile of the town, it pours down 
a torrent in successive falls, the whole length of the 
aqueduct being 6| m. lu addition to the principal basin, 
there is a compensation reservoir occupying 40 acres, 
besides several of smaller dimensions, in order to secure 
a plentiful supply of water lu seasons of the greatest 
drought. A series of self-acting sluices has been con¬ 
structed in a most ingenious manner, by which all risk 
of an overflow Is obviated, at the same time that every 
drop of rain, even during the greatest floods, is pre¬ 
served. This magnificent public work, which has more 
than realised the expectations of the most sanguine, 
was planned by Mr. James Thom, of Kothsay; and a 
company having been funned, it was carried into effect, 
under his superintendence, in 1827, at an expense of 
52,000/. The charge to the inhab. for taking the water 
Into their houses Is one lialf per cent, on tho rental. 

'The docks of Greenock deserve particular notice. Sir 
John Shaw, the feudal superior of the town, having made 
two unsuccessful applications (in 1696 and 1700) to tho 
Scottish parliament for aid to build a harbour, the 
inhab. took the matter (1707) into their own hands, and 
agreed with their superior to assess themselves at a 
certain rate, to build a proper pier and harbour. Tho 
work was finished in 1710, at an expense of 5,556/, * 
Greenock being, in the same year, made a custom¬ 
house port, and a branch of tho neighbouring and then 
more flourishing bor. of Fort Glasgow. A new dock was 
built in 1785, at a cost of 4,000/.; but tho accommodation 
being still very deficient, two spacious wot docks, which 
cost 119,000/., were constructed in 1824. In 1783 tho 
harbour dues amounted to only 111/. As. 8d., whereas 
in 1839 they produced 12,079/. Os. 4d. Tho harbour is 
managed by commissioners, whose expenditure in the 
above year was6,099/. 17s. 8d. The existing harbour debt 
is about 60,00(tf. 

The Clyde Is navigable to Greenock for vessels of any 
burden, at any time of the tide ; but a sub-marine banx 
extends firoro a spot opposite Greenock 9 m. up the 
river to Dumbarton; and the channel for navigation, 
though deep, is only 300 ft. wide. The system, often 
pursued, of towing by steam-boats obviates, in a great 
measure, this inconvenience. Government has recently 
agreed to make a survey of the river. 

. The trade of Grceuock has kept xm with the Im¬ 
provements made on its harbour. The union of the 
kingdoms (1707) opened the colonies to tho enterpris¬ 
ing inhabitants of this town, and generally of the W. 
of Scotland; but It was not till 1719 that the first 
vessel, belonging to Greenock, crossed the Atlantic. 
The tobacco trade with Virginia and Maryland was 
prosecuted with neat vigour and success for tolly half 
a century after this date; but it was to a considerable 
extent carried on upon' account of and in connection 
with Glasgow merchants. The war with the American 
colonies depressed, for a lengthened period, the trade of 
Greenock, but other sources of commerce were naduallv 
taken advanti^ of: and, at present, ships m>m this 
town may be found in almost every considerable port to 
which British enterprise has extended. The gradual 
increase of trade may to seen from Uie following account 
of the gross receipt of customs* duties at the port of 
Greenock in various years 








The stationary state of the duties of late years is ascribe 
able to the improvements eflbcted in the navigation pf the 
Clyde, which enable vessels that formerly had to load and 
unload here, or at Port Glasgow, to aseeaa to the Broomle* 
law. ( f'tde Glasgow .) 

The following is an account of the registered vessels 
belonging to Greenock at various periods:—* 
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partially paved. 


Yuan. 

Nombor of Vaawls. 

Vranane. 
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941 

99^59 


1830 

S4I 

39,688 


1835 

8 fi8 

49.889 


1838 

398 

54,7.19 


1839 

403 

61,398 



The number 6f sailors belonging to the port of Green¬ 
ock is about 3,200. Most vessels belonging to Glasgow 
touch at Grcenork on entering and leaving the Clyde. 

The herring fishery, the trade in which the Innab. of 
the town first engewed, is still prosecuted to a con¬ 
siderable extent. The Greenland whale-fishery was 
begun in 1752, but has been long since discontinued. 
The facilities afforded by the Shaw’s Water for water, 
power in manufactures have not been neglected. The 
works now In operation on the falls are a paper 
manufactory; a woollen do.; a flax and hemp spin- 
ulng mill, to which a cordage and sailcloth manufac¬ 
tory Is annexed: a mill for cleaning rice and coflhe; 
and two grist mills. A cotton mill of great else, to be 
driven by a wheel of 70 ft. 2 in. in diameter, is nearly 
completed ; and several of the falls have been taken on 
lease for various branches of manufacture, but the build, 
ings arc not yet begun. 

Siigar.rcfiniag is earned on here to a greater extent 
than elsewhere in Scotland. There are throe large 
foundries for the manufacture of steam-engines, chain, 
cables, anchors, and other ironwork. But the most 
extensive business pursued in Greenock is that of ship, 
building. There are 9 building yards, one of which 
(that of the Messrs. Scott) is ono of the largest in the 
empire. As evincing the extent of this branrii, we may 
state that, in March 1840, there were on the stocks 

4 ships. Aggregate burden 1,930 tons; 9 barges, 2,948 tons; 

5 brigs, 8(X) tons ; 3 steam-boats, 1,600 tons: total, 21 ves¬ 
sels ; aggregate burden, 7,338 tons. Five of the steamers 
for earrymg the royal mail to the W. Indies arc to be 
built In Greenock; and it is to supply six with their 
machinery. Among tlie. other brunelics of business 
may be mentioned several extensive roperies and sail¬ 
cloth factories, in addition to the one already specified; 
4 breweries; 2 tanneries; 2 soap and candle works; the 
manufacture of straw-hats, and Leghorn bonnets made of 
rye-straw, the latter having been brouglit to unusual 
perfection; of silk and felt hats; pottery; flint-glass; 
glass bottles ; and many others of a minor description. 
There are six banking establishments, besides a pro¬ 
vident bank. 

Greenock originally consisted of a few thatched houses 
stretching along the nay ; and tiie neighbouring hamlet 
of Cartsdyke, now incorporated with it, was long a place 
of greater consideration. It was created a bor. of 
barony In 1635, and Cartsdyke in 1669, Sir John Shaw, 
the feudal superior (now represented by Sir Michael 
Shaw Stewart, bart.) gave power by cnorter to the 
fouars, sub-feuars, and burgesses to be afterwards ad¬ 
mitted, to meet yearly for the purpose of choosing nine 
managers of the public funds of the town, viz. 2 bailies 
a troasurer, and u coiuisellors. The united bor. is now 
govcriifsl under the Scotch municipal reform act, by a 
provost, 4 bailies, and 16 counsellors, of which latter, one 
tills the office of treasurer. Corporation revenue, 1836.89, 
19,906/. The Reform Act raised Greenock to the dignity 
of A park bor., by conferring on it, for the first time, the 
privilege of sending 1 mem. to the II. of C. Re¬ 
gistered voters. In 1839-40, 1,100. In 183.5, Greenock 
and the three neighbouring pars, were constituted the 
Lower Ward of Renfrewshire, and placed under the 

I urlsdlction of a sheriff-substitute, who resides and holies 
its coflit in the town. 

In addition to the authorities already quoted, vide 
ufOreenockj Craw/urd^s Hut qf Req/ireiv- 
sAire; New Stai. Ace. of ScoUandt 9 Greenodk i Boundary 
Meportis and other Pari. Fapert. But the most im¬ 
portant parts of thb article have been furnished 1^ local 
authorities. 

GREENWICH, a pari, bor., town, and par. of Eng¬ 
land, on the S. bank of the Thames, co. Kent, lathe Sut- 
ton-at-hone, hund. Blackheath, 4|m. E.S.E. London; 
lat. 8|0 28' 40", long. 0°. Area of par., 2,080 acres; pop. 
of ditto (1631), 24,553. It Is a thriving town, but without 
any particular trade or manulkcture; the business of the 
place being derived ftom Us public establishments, from 
famiUfis of fortune residing In or near It, and from the 
•hlp^g and craft on the river. The streets are in some 
places narrow and irr^lar; but within the last few 
years a new street and many handsome houses have been.j 
erected, and the town has been greatly improved It is 
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ved, well lighted with gas. and sapplh 
water frbm the Kent water-works at Deptford. The par. 
church Is a handsome stone fabric, wlUi a noble portico, 
and an interior richly ornamented In the Corinthian 
order: the living is a vicarage in the gift of the crown. 
A new district church, pf handsome exterior and ionic 
portico, stands near the principal gate of the park. 

It appears from Willis’s Nolitia Pari. (vol. fU. p. Sfi.) 
that the bor. of Greenwich sent two burgesses to pari, in 
the reign of Philip and Mary ; but neither the extent of 
the bor., nor the nature of the franchise, nor the reason 
why it ceased to be exercised, has been specified. 'I’lie 
Reform Act again conferred on Greenwich the right to 
send 2 moms, to the H. of C.; but the parishes of Dept¬ 
ford and Woolwich, and about two thirds of that of 
Charlton, are Included with It in the modem pari, 
bor., which had, In 1831, an aggregate pop. .of 65,917. 
Registered electors, In 1838-39,3,155. 

Greenwich Hospital, the noblest establlshmeDt of its 
kind in Europe, occupies the site of a palace erected by 
Humphry, Duke of Gloucester, in 1433, and was long 
a favourite residence of the Tudor family. The present 
buflding, originally intended for a palace, was commenced 
by Charles 11., who erected one wing at an expense of 
36,000/. In the reign of William III. the case of the disa¬ 
bled seamen of the navy>engaged the attention of the king 
and queen,'and. In consequence, this palace vnia granted 
as an asylum for their relief. Commissioners were ap¬ 
pointed to carry out tlie royal intentions; Sir Christopher 
Wren undertook to supcrintAid the completion of the 
building without charge, and voluntary contributions 
were requested in aid of the public gra»t, which last 
amounted to 58,209/. In 1715, the confiscated estates of 
the Earl of Derwentwater, amounting to 6,000/. a year, 
were given to It by pari., and their value has Immensely 
Increased within the last half century. The hospital was 
partly also supported by the forced contribution (by act 
passed? & 8 Will. III.) of fid. a mouth frouiTtheswages 
of all seamen In the king’s and merchants’ service. But 
since 1835, merchant scamAl have been exempted from 
this contribution, in lieu of which the sum of 20,000/. a 
year is advanced from tho consolidated fund to the hos¬ 
pital. The entire building consists of four magnificent 
detached quadrangular piles, of Portland stone, called 
King Chgrlcs’s, Queen Anne’s, King William's, an|l Queen 
Mary's: tlie interval between the two former is tho 
grand sq^uare, 273 ft. wide, In the centre of which is a 
statue of Gcmrge II. by Rysbrach : tho space between 
the two latter is filled up py two colonnades supported 
by 300 double columns and pilasters. The princi¬ 
pal front, on the N. jide towards the river, com- 

E rises the sides of King Charles’s and Queen Anne’s 
iilldings; and before it, extending 865 ft, in length, is a 
spacious terrace, with a double flight of steps in the 
middle, commanding a fine view of the building, and 
forming a handsome landing place to the hospital. King 
Charles’s buildiim.in the N.W., angle, was erected after 
Inigo Jones's desi^s: in it are the council-chambers and 
residences for 4he governor and lieutenant-governor. 
Queen Anne’s building contains 24 wards for tho pension¬ 
ers, and some officers' apartments. King WlJJlanrs build¬ 
ing, designed and directed by Sir C. Wren, contains the 
great hall, with its vestibule surmounted by a fine cupola, 
and 11 wards. The hall is 106 ft. long by 56 broad, and 50 
high; the roof and walls wore painted by Sir James Thorn¬ 
hill, at a cost of 6,685/. Several pictures of great naval 
actions.wlth portraits and statues of distinguishedoiBcert, 
give interest to this noble apartment. OpTOsito the hall in 
Queen Mary’s building is the chapel, witn a vestibule and 
cupola corresfipnding with those of the hall. The roof and 
inside having been destroyed by fire, were ably restored 
by ** Athenian Stuart,” in 1780. A flight of 14 steps Jwids 
to the interior, which is 111 ft. long by 52 broad, and ac 
commodates 1 fiOO persons. The carving of the pulpit and 
other parts Is exquisitely finished, llie altarj^iece, by 
W^est, represents the Shipwreck of St. Paul. This hos- 

E ltal supports about 2,700 old or disabled seamen in the 
ouse, and gives pensions varying In amount, but wsiplch 
may perhaps aver^ about 12/. a yei^ to a mucli more 
numerous oody of out-pensioners. The nurses are all 
seamen’s widows. Tho revenues of the hospital being 
required for tho support of the In-pensloners, the 
expense of the out-pensioners Is defgayed by an annual 
parliamentary grant. Connected with the hospital, 
in a building contiguous to the park, part of which was 
intended for a ranger’s lodge, Is the Naval Asylum, for 
the education of 400 boys, 100 of which are sons of com¬ 
missioned and ward-room warrant officers, and 8()0 sons 
of private seamen and inarlnes. 

The management of the hospital revenues is vested in 
100 incorporated commissioners; and the interior sego- 
lations are under the superintendence of a goremor, 
licutenant-gpvenior, thaplain, and nunwrout other 
officers. 

Greenwich Para, which was attached to the old palace, 
and is now in the hands of the crown, contains nearly 200 
acres; it is well stocked with timber and deer, and flir- 
30 2 
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nlihei firom tti higher part nagntflcent views of die me¬ 
tropolis and its victa^y. On an eminenee 160 ft. above 
the river, about 4 m. from the park-gates, is the royal 
(dMertatorv, ereaed tv Charles II. for the celebrated 
Flamstead* and fitted up with telescopes and other 
hstrenomieal Instruments, which have been successively 
improved and increased by Graham, Bradley, Hooke, 
Herachell, Dollond and others. The upper part of the 
building consists of rooms well adapted for observ- 
atlmis: the lower part being used as the residence of the 
astronomer royal. This Important and honourable 
situation has been held by some highly distinguished 
astronomers, as Fhunsteau, Halley, Bradley, Bliss, 
Maskelyne, Pond, and Alrey, who at present (1840) 
enjoys that honour. The longitudes of all English 
charts and maps are reckoned from this observatory; 
and the captains of ships take their time as given here 
at 1 p. M. daily. It is 2*^ 20^ 10" W. from Paris, and 
IRO 9* 40" E. from Ferro or Hierro, tlje most W. of the 
Canary Islands. 

Greenwich has for many years been a favourite resort 
of holyday-ieekers from the metropolis, and the means 
of access nave within a few years been greatly facilitlited 
^ steam-boats, and also by a railwiv terminating in 
Touley Street, near London Bridge. The railway com. 
pany was Incorporated In 1833, and the road opened tq 
Deptford in 1836, and to this place In 1838. It is 34 nu 
long, and is built on a brick viaduct, 22 ft. high, and ii ft. 
broad. 

Greenwich markets, oft Wednesday and Saturday, are 
well supplied. The fairs, held at Easter and Whitsun¬ 
tide, are wall known, for the various amusements 
fumishot^to the crowds that resort thither from all parts 
of Londrm and its neighbourhood. 

G KEIFS WALD, a town of the k. of Prussia, prov. 
Pomerania, cap, drc. of same name, on the Uyck, about 
3 m. from the Baltic, and 18 m. S.E. Stralsund. Pop. 
(1838^ 10,*291. It is the seat of a superior court of appeal, 
the high Judicial tribunal for the territory, formerly 
Swedish Pomerania (Neu^fhr^Pommem)^ others for the 
circle and town, a clrclc-council, high board of customs, 
consistory, orphan-tribunal, boara of agriculture, &c. 
It has a harbour at the mouth of the Hyck, which is 
navigable for small vomoIs ; manufactures of salt and 
tobacco, oil-mills, distilleries, and a brisk trade both Iv 
land and sea. A university was founded here In 1456, 


and some new buildings were erected for it in 1780, 
but Ae number of students is Inconsiderable. It hae 
cabinets of anatomy, and natural obiects of varloui 
kinds, a library in which there are many MSS. relative 
to the history of Pomerania, and a botanic garden. It 
has, besides, a medlco-chirurgical school, a gymnasium, 
and a teacher’s seminary. Greifswald was taken by the 
Elector of Brandenburg in 1768. iSerghmus Stein f 
Diet. Q4ogr.)% 

GREI%, or GRAITZ, a town of central Germany,cap. 
princ. of Reuss (elder branch), on theWhlte»Elster, 49 m. 
8. Leipzig. Pop., In 1887, 6,500. It is a walled town, 
and Is tolerably well built. It is the residence of the 
sovereign prince, who has a summer palace here, built 
on an eminence, and surrounded with fine gardens. The 
church Is the only other public building. ,* There are 
Latin and normal schools; and It has manufactures 
of coarse woollen cloths, leather, Ac., with distillories. 
It is the seat of the government, and of a Judicial cou- 
slstory. 

GRENADA, one of the W. Indian islands belonging 
to Great Britain, and the most southerly of the wind¬ 
ward group (Tobago and Trinidad excepted), between 
lat. IP .Wand 120 14' N.. and long. CP 20' and 6P 38* 
W., about 90 m. N. Trinidad, and & m. S.S.W. St.Vin¬ 
cent. Greatest length, 20 m.; greatest breadth, 10 m. 
Area, about 80,000 acres. Fop. in 1836: 


j Whitei and Free- 
coloured nacCM. 

Apprenuced 

Labouren. 

Total 

Population. 

Male*. 

Femalet. 

Malei. 

Fenudai. 

Mata*. 

Femalaa. 


S ,197 

8 , 8 X 6 

9,400 

10.855 

ll/fHT 


A chain of rather lofty hills runs through die Island, 
In which many small rivers liave their sourciw. There 
are some small lakes, which appear to occupy the 
orators of extinct volcanoes. The soil is, on the whole, 
very fertile, and adapted to every kind of tropical pro¬ 
duct ; but the cllmau* is decidedly unhealthy. Anout 
5-8ths of the surface is cultivated. Indigo, tobacco, 
sugar, coffee, cocoa, and cotton, thrive well. Game, and 
birds of numerous species, are very abundant. The 
chief imports into the U. Kingdom from Grenada, from 
1834 to 1^8. were — 




SST'"’.' 

MalssKt 
Coilto • 
Cotton 
Curoa 
Anrow.root 


1835. 

1836. 

1837. 

170,980 Lwtk. 
g.-d. 

8,747 cwti. 
8,936 llM. 
12.5.0i)<J — 
276..3.'ig X 

4,100 _ 

161,910 cwu. 

' 8.064 llw. ‘ 
122.100 — 
381,560 — 
l,7b8 — 

161 922 i-wu. 
199,711 fpd. 
11,457 cwth 
5,.‘>'i4 ItM. 
118,554 — 
351,613 — 

4/i42 — 


Grenada, like most other W. Indian islands, has menades surround the city. The chief public buildings 
Us governor, council, and assembly, by whom It Is go- are the cathedral, episcopal p^ace, hotel of the pro- 
verned. Total military force (lH3(i), KG privates and 97 fecturo, formerly the residence of the celebrated Con. 
officers. No. of public schools in the Island In the same stable de Lesdfguldrcs, the general hospital, hall of 
year, 8, with 923 scholars. It is divided into 6 pars. Its justice, royal college, theatre, and a public library with 
cap., St. George, on a spacious bay on the S. side of the 60,000 printed vofs. and 600 MSS. Here are 4 par. 
island, is a well-built town, with a pop. of 2,780 (1836), churches, a Protestant church, several convents, and 
and has one of the safest and most commodious harbours seminaries, a foundling and another hospital, a unlver- 
in the British W. Indies. The sum awarded by govern- sity academy, schools of medicine, drawing, &c., cabinets 
ment, in 1836, for the manumission of slaves in Grenada of natural history and antiquities, and a fine collection 
amounted to 616,444/L 17s., being about 26/. 4s. per head, of paintings. In the Place St. Andrfi is a colossal 
This Island was discovered by Columbus In 1498, and bronse statue of the Chevalier Baymd, the knight ** sans 
colonised by the French about 1650, at first os a private pctir, et sans rewocke** who is interred In a conti- 
•peculation, but after 1674 it belonged to the French^ »guous church. Grenoble is the seat of a prefecture, 
tnown, till taken by the British In 1762. In 1779 it was a royal court, and of tribunals of original Jurisdiction 
•Mkidten by the French, but restored to Great Britain and commerce. It is the see of a bishob, the cap. 
fit^ie peace of 1783. of the 7th military division of France; and has a chom- 

GHENOBI.E (an. Qratkmopoiis')^ a fortified city of ber of manufactures, arts, and commerce, faculties of 
France, d6p. Isdre, of which it Is the cap.; on both sides law and sciences, and a Sodb^'iff Arts, &c. It Is noted 
the Isfire,Mm. S.E Lyons,and290m. S.E. Paris; lat. for its manufacture of kid gfovess and has others of 
45<> ir 42" N., lone. 60 44' E. Pop. (1836i 26,000. The liqueurs, linen fabrics, &a j and some trade In hemp, 
portion on the left bank of the rivor (the city, properly Iron, marble, and timber, lit originally bore ttio name 
so called) Is the larger and more ancient: it Is sur- of Cularo, till Grattan enlarged it and gave it bis own 
rounded by basttoned ramparts, and has a citadel, but name. It was long the cap. of Daupblny. Its inhab. 
these defences are at present very much our of repair, warmly erased the popular cause against the court of 
The portion on the right bank, originally built by the Louis Kvl.; and were, afterwards, devoted partifawp of 
Emperor Grattan, cidlea the Faubourg St Laurent, is Napoleon, In whose favour they made a veiy vigorous 
confined between the river and the foot of an abrupt moun- stand against the allies in 1815. (Mtvo, art. lUre t Guide 
Uln, and consists bf little more than one spacious street du Vowu^r^ 4rc.) 

It is, however, comparatively the more populous dlvl- GRETNA GREEN, a small village of Scotland, 
Sion, and the chief seat of commercial activity. St. parish of Oraitney, co. Dumfries, famous in the mnaU 
louirent is Inclosed by only an Indtflbrent wall, but Is de- of gallantry for the oelebration of Irregular marriages, 
fended by the new fortress of Bastille cm the mount on the border of En^nd, near the Sark, 9 m. K. W. 
above it The two parts of the city are cfinnected by Oarllsle, and 22 jn. £. by S. Dumfries. Tim mar- 
two bridges; one of wood, the other of stone. Grenoble rioge ceremony merely amounts to an admission before 
U 111 laid out and 111 paved; but Is generidly well built, and witnesses that certain persons are man and wlfei 
dean: many Improvements have taken place in it of inch acknowledgment bmng suffleient, proeided it be 
late years. It contains numerous squares and handsome JbUowed or preceded bp eobabitati^ according to 
piffilic fountains; and near Its centre is a spacious gar- the law of Scotland, to constitute a valid miMoae. 
m laid out in public walks, plant^ with trees, and A certificate to this el^ being signed by tbeomci- 
havingn quay ontheTiver. Mimy other ag re eab l e pro- ating prieit (who has never ,Wn aboye the rank 
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or a tradesnan), and by two witnesses, the union, 
under the above condition, becomes Indissoluble. The 
marriage service of the church of England Is somdtimes 
read, in order to please the parties. The marriages 
of this sort celebrated at Gretna Green are estimated 
at between 300 and 400 a year; but as similar marriages 
are celebrated at Springfield, Annan, Coldstream, and 
other places along the border, their total number is said to 
amount to 500 a year I The parties are genejally firom Eng¬ 
land, and of the lowest ranks; though there are not a Cew 
instances of persons of the higher ranks, and even of lord 
chancellors, having hod recourse to the services of the sof- 
dt'sani parsons of Gretna Green. A trip to Gretna, or the 
presence of a self-dubbed parson. Is not, however, at all 
necessary. Parties crossing the Scottish border^ and 
declaring before witnesses that they are man and wife, 
are, under the previously mentioned conditions, mar¬ 
ried according to the law of Scotland. This law has been 
much objected to, but we are inclined to think with no 
good reason. It would, indeed, be no difficult matter to 
show, that it is, on the whole, productive of numerous 
advantiMres. No where, perhaps, are there so few rash 
or improvident marriages as in Scotland; and the retro¬ 
spective effect of the existing law, or its influence in 
legitimising the children born before marriage, is, 
perhaps, its most valuable feature. But it is necos- 
uiry to observe, that though legitimated in Scotland, 
children bom previously to a Scotch marriage arc not 
legitimated in England, and do not succeed, except by 
special bequest, to heritable property in that part of 
the U. Kingdom. In all respects, however, Scotch mar¬ 
riages convey the same rignts and privileges in Eng¬ 
land as English marriages. The practice began at> 
Gretna Green about 90 years ago by a person named 
Paisley, a tobacconist, who died so lately as 1814. It is 
now carried on by various individuals : indeed each 
inn has its rival priest, in addition to others who carry 
on the business on their own account; and so far has 
competition reduced the fees, that, though large sums 
(40/. or 50/.) have been received, the solatium, in some 
instances, is now so low as half-a-crown. “One of 
these functionaries, who breaks stones daily on the 
verge of England, has the best chance of succeeding, 
for he accosts every party as they pass, and tries to 
strike the best bargain.*’ {New Stat. Account qfScotiandt 
S Duntfriegj p. 2620 

GHIMSBY(GREAT), a pari, bor., market-town, and 
sea-port of England, co. Lincoln, wap. Bradloy-Haver- 
stoe In Lindsey, on the S. side of the sestuary of the 
Humber, 1S8 m. N. London, 30 m. N.E. Lincoln, and 
15 m. S.E. Kingston-on-Hull. 


Arm and Pop. of I’arl. Bor. 

Area. 

Pop. 18£1. 

Pop. 1831. 

Great Orimehy par. 

(ireat Coates do. 

(’oates do. 

Bradle^r do. 

Lacelijr do. 

WalUiam do. 

Scartho do. 

Clee and Weelsby do. 
Cleethorpc do. 

Aerw. 

z.nu 

2,r>U5 

99H 

l.VUO 

2,0IU 

£,945 

1,173 

1.97£ 

1,037 

ZpOOi 

3,£S7 

47 

78 

bis 

5£6 

148 

154 

406 

4,££.5 

23.5 

49 

98 

616 

545 

147 

177 

.497 

GnmshypnrJ. Iior. 

15,400 

5,183 

6,589 


* Tho municipal bor. includes the par. of Great Grimsby, 
excepting 'Wellow, the area of which latter portion is M 
acres, and the pop. 40. 

** Tho town is composed of two portions, with a few 
houses straggling on the London road : the older port is 
an irregulkr cluster of bouses at the head of’the harbour, 
a mile or more firom the sea; the new part, called the 
Marsh, having been built since the excavation of the 
harbonr, and consisting of three streets on the E. of and 
parallel to the harbour, with houses more or less con¬ 
tinuous. The distance from the first house in the bor. 
to the harbour-mouth is about 2 m.” (Boundary Rep.) 
** The town, originally consisting of two parishes, which 
were united in 1586, contains several good streets, lined 
generally with well built houses. It is tolerably paved, 
but though lighted a few years ago. It is not so now, iu 
consequence of Insufficient funds, and the poverty of tho 
place.*' (Mun. Boundary Rep.) ** Tho church is a large 
cruciform structure, with a lower, and fine steeple rising 
from the centre, and is reckoned a good specimen of 
English pointed architecture. In the Interior are some ‘ 
old monuments, that were removed here at the sup- 

S ression of the monasteries. The Wcslevan and Primi- 
ive Methodists, Independents, and Baptists have places 
of worship here. A free grammar-school was founded 
In 1547, the masters o*f which are appointed by Che cor¬ 
poration. All freemen’s children receive their education 
gratis. There is a small prlsp*u but its arrangements 
arqgrerydefective.'* (Mun. Rep.) "About f m. E. of the 
town are some sln^or springs, called Blow-wells, the 
phenomena of wbicn are owing to the great depth of clay 
<40 ft.) to be cut tlirough before reaching the water. 
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When wells are dog thus deep, the water instantly rushes 
to the surface, and continues to flow to that height." 

" Grimstgr was a port of such importance in the reign of 
Edward III., as to send 11 ships to the siege of Cmais; 
but its imixntance in this respect had much flcclined at 
the end of tho last century, in consequence of the choking 
up of its harbour; but since then (in 1802) the new har¬ 
bour, a very splendid work, has been constructed, and a 

g reat increase of trade was the result; this increase, 
owever, has not been considerable during the last 10 or 
15 years. The roadstead is said to be safe, the holding- 
ground good, and the shore so soft that a vessel may 
take the ground without material Ipjury. Vessels draw¬ 
ing 16 ft. may enter this harbour at high water neap tides." 
(Mun. arui Bound. Rep.) *’ There belonged to this port, 
in 1836,33 ships of the burden of 1,187 tons; and tho gross 
customs' duties in 1839 amounted to 1M08/. T^e prin¬ 
cipal foreign trade is with the Baltic. There«re 2 mills 
for grinding bones, and a tannery. Connected with 
the harbour are iarge warehouses and timber-yards, and 
on the shore E. of tho harbour is an extensive ropery, 
for making cordage from NdW Zealand flax, Phormium 
tertax.^* (Round. Rep.) The other manufactures are 
local and unimportant. 

Tho old bor. of Grimsby, which was co.extensive with 
the township, sent 2 mem. to the 11 . of C. from the reign 
,of Edward 111. down to 1832,'the right of voting bein^ 
vested in resident freemen paying scot and lot, of whom, 
in 1831, there were 400. The Reform Act deprived the 
bor. of one of its mem.; and^at the same time, enlarged 
its boundaries by the addition of 8 other pars., as pre¬ 
viously stated; so that it now includes o^area of 15,400 
acres, and had, in 1831, a pop. of 6,589. Ifegistered elec¬ 
tors, in 1838-39, 581. • 

The old mun. bor. was governed by a high steward, 
mayor, recorder, 12 aldermen, and 12 common council- 
men, all of whom were appointed by freemen becoming 
so cither by'birth, marriage, apprenticeship* purchase, 
or gift. It is now under the control of four alaermen 
(one of whom is mayor) axi4 12 counsellors. The number 
of burgesses qualified to vote for munktool officers, in 
1836, was 446. Potty sessions are held on Thursdays, and 
quarter sessions by the recorder. A courLof requests, for 
the recovery of debts under 5/., was cstaulished in 46 of 
George 111. The local acts of the town are 36 and 39 
George 111. and 6 George IV. for improving thetiarbour, 
port, and town; also, 7 and 8 George IV. for inclosing 
lands within the parish. Markets on Wednesday, fairs 
17th June for sheep, 15th Sept, for horses. 

GRINSTEAD (EAST), a market-town and par. of 
England, co. Sussex, rape Pevensey, on the high road 
between London and BNghton, 26 m. S. the former, and 
22 m. N. the latter. Area of par., 13,390 acres. Pop., 
in 1831, 3,364. The town is pleasantly situated close 
to the N. border of the co. oti an Eminence commanding 
fine views of the country to the S. The streets, which are 
narrow and irregular, contain many good modem houses. 
The church, onsthe E. side of the main street, is a large, 
handsome building, of modern date, the old edifice 
having been destroyed by the fall of the tower in 1786. 
The present tower is lofty and well-proportioned, hav¬ 
ing pinnacles at the corners. The nving is a vicarage 
in tho gift of the Duke of Dorset, the lord of the manor. 
There arc also places of worship for Wesleyan Metho¬ 
dists and Baptists. 

The town-hall, which is large and commodious, was 
used as an assize court, till the Lent assizes were re¬ 
moved to Horsham. At the E. end of the town is 
Sackville College, endowed by Robert Earl of Dorset 
with an Income of 330/. a year, and erected, in 1616, for 
the support of 24 unmarried persons of both sexes, each 
of whom has a comfortable room and 8 /. a year in m^ey. 
The establishment is governed by a warden an^two 
gentlemen-assistonts: a neat chapel is attached, where 
prayers are read every morning. A-free grammar-school 
was founded lii 1708, and endowed with a freehold farm 
in the par., the present rent of which is 4U. The num¬ 
ber of free boys is 25, besides whom about 40 more pay 
for their schooling. The rent is taken to pay th#haas- 
ter’s salary, and the school is on the whole well con- 
ducted, although Latin and Greek have not been taught 
for nearly 60 years. (Carlyle.) Markets, chiefly for 
com, on Thursday. Fairs, April 21., July 13., and Dec. 

11 ., fur homed cattle and pedlary. * 

East Grinstead, before the passing of the Reform Act, 
by which it was disfranchised, sent 2 moms, to the 11 . 
or C., a privilege whlcb. it hod enjoyed since the first of 
Edward II. electors were 55 burga^holders, nomi¬ 

nated by the Duke of Dorset, whose bailiff was toe return¬ 
ing officer. 

GlllSONS (Germ. GraUhundten or Bunden^ an. a 


Ing that of Bern, the most extensive in the union, of 
which it occupies the S.E. portion. It ranks flftemth in 
the confederation, and lies between lat. 4fiP W and 47 ^ 4 ' 
N., and long. 8 ® 4ff and 10 ® 29' E.; having N, the cants. 
Glarus and St. Gall, the ^incipollty of Lichtenstein, 
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and tha Vurartuerg; B. the Tyrol; 8. the VaUTellina, 
LomtMurdjr, and the eaitt. Ticino i and W. the last-named 
cant, and that of Url. In the greater part of Its extent. 
It is cndcned fay the Austrian territories; but Is cut off 
from them, as weU as from the rest of SwiUerland, at 
nearly erery point, fay lofty mountain ranges. Length, 
£. to 8., 86 ih.; greatest breadth about its centro 88 
m. Area estimated at 2,860 sq. m.; or, If the Inemwllty 
of Its surftice bo taken Into account, at nearly 3,000 sq. 
m. Pop. (1H38) 88,1)00. of whom 02,000 were Protestants 
and 24,000 Catholics. The whole canton is one mass 
of mountains and valleys; there is not a single plain 
worthy of notice. The main chain of the Rhsetlan Alps 
eroBses the canton from W. to E., at first separating it 
from Ticino and Italy, and afterwards dividing it into two 
unequal parts,-the valley of the Rhine, being the larger, 
on mo N.W., and that of the Inn, or tlie Ungadtnet 
on the S.E. A great portion of this chain is above 
the limit of perpetual snow. The MtueJitf/Aom, 10,640 
ft., the Pix Val lihin, 10,280 ft., M. Mdloya, 11,480 ft. 
high, form parts of it, and it Is crossed V the passes 
of the Splhgen, St. fiemdrd, Albula, and Scaletta. 
From the E. extremity of the canton, a chain, little Ih- 
ferior in height, passes off N.B., separating the Grlsons 
from Url, Glarus, and St. Gall. Another chain bounds 
the Eugadlne on the S.B., to which belong the Monte 
deir Oro, 10,538 ft., and M.* Bernina, 7,684 ft. high; 
and which is crossed by the Pass of Bernina, about 
6,460 ft. above the level of the sea. A fourth chain, 
called tho Rhofii/um, alsu including many elevated 
peaks, forms the boundary between tho Grlsons and 
the Vorarlbergw {Bruguiire, Orographic de VEurope. 
See also the Vt. Alps in this lllct.) Both the 
Rhine and*the Inn rise in the Grlsons, as do several 
tributaries of the Upper Adigo, Po, and Adda: the 
Rhine reedvos most of the minor Rhsetian rivers. Cli¬ 
mate and soil very various; tmt where the Rhino, Inn, 
and otl^r livers leave the canton, tho general tempera¬ 
ture is sufficiently high to admit of the cultivation of 
tho vine. The scenery Is petuUarly grand and magnl- 
licent; tho canton contains upwards of 240 glaciers, 
comprising tho largest in Switzerland. The nature of 
the country gqperally unfits it for agriculture; but in 
the Engadine, where the inhab* are vciy industrious, 
every patch of land is cultivated that is worth the pains. 
The corif raised is chiefly rye, barley, oats, and Turkish 
wheat; but not half the qtumtlty required for home 
consumption Is produced, and it is consptjueiitly imported 
to tho annual value of about 300,000 florins. (Picot.) 
Hemp and flax, also, though pretty generally grown, are 
not produced in sufficient quantities for homo demand. 
Potatoes have been cultivated on^ of late years. Fruit 
and wine are among the articles of export The chief 
wealth of the canton consists in Its cattle. Its pas¬ 
ture lands are estimated to feed, in the summer, 100,(XX) 
head of cows, oxen, &c., besides from 60,000 to 70,(NX) 
goats, and perhaps 100,000 sheep, maiw of which are 
driven from Italy to feed In the AlplOe pastures for 


driven from Italy to feed In the AlplAe pastures for 
nboiic three months, under the care of'Bergamasque shep¬ 
herds. The best breed of cattle is that of the Prottigan 
(or valley of the Lanquart); but the best cheese is 
made in tne Engadine; some of which, Mr. Inglls says, 
“ far surpasses Uiat of Oruydre." {Switxerland. p. 67.) 
A great many hogs are kept, most of them for home 
consumption. Rural economy, and tho condition of the 
I»easnnti 7 , vaiy very greatly In different parts. Through¬ 
out tho Engadine, me land belongs to the peasantry, and 
each individual usually suimlies his family with provl. 
f Ions and clothing entirely from tho produce of the ter- 
ritoiy belonging to him. Poverty is here rare, and 
unknown. Indeed, many of tho inhab. of the 
Kngaune are possessed of considerable property, which 
they nave amassed in tome of the commercial cities of 
Europe, chiefly as copfrctioners. Schools are numcrousi 
and few of the children In the valley of the Inn are un- 
edneatedf In the xalley of the Rhino, the peasants are 
also the proprietors of the soli, living upon the produce 
of their own lands; but, as In most other parts of the 
Grisom, they are not Industrious. Their land Is badly 
tilled; garden cultivation is lll-conducted; and the 
forests are neglected. In the TaoeUek-thdl there Is a 
good deal of squalid misery. Wages are, notwithstand- 
ing, high throughout the Grlsons. There are some rich 
veins meUu, es^ially iron; but they are not 


wrought Manufkctiiures few, and mostly domestic; the 
princiM are those of cotton fabrics, some of which are 
expocted. The most pvofltable branch of commerce is 
the tranali trade between Zurich and ltaly,ffi^e route of 
wbkh pames throiuth the Grlaons and over fne Spltigra, 
and le a source or wealth to Chur, the cap. (Aer Cilua 
and Au*a, p. 68.) The cUef exporte from the Orisons 
are tofaer. of ttm value ef about 180,0001., and cattle, 
nWjfUy to Italy, to the amount of 70^0001. a year; the 
Imports are oonfr salt, .oil, sugar, cofifae, to- 
mtdgdiMnufheturea goods, and iron. 

Thh camte comprises a confBrieratlon of little re- 
puMlaa In itself. It eouaiits of a number of communes. 


mcerclslng within themselves rights almost Independent. 
Those^are united Into 26 Hoeh-geriehie, or hlgh-Jurisdic- 
tions,*^each of which is, in many important respects. 
Independent, not only of the rest, but even of the su¬ 
preme coundl. . These high-jurisdictions are united into 
the 8 leagues of the GraU Bunden (Grey League), con¬ 
taining 8; the Oottes-haus Aoid (League of the House of 
God), 11; and the ZcAflgm'dkfc (League of Jurisdictions), 
7 blgh-jurlBdlc|lon8. The whole unite in electing a 
supreme federal legislative council of 65 members, chosen 
in tho diflbrent Jurisdictions and communities, by the uni¬ 
versal sufTirage of the male pop. above 18 (in some in¬ 
stances 17) years of age. The supreme council or diet 
of the leagues meets at Chur every year, in June, and 
appoints a commission of 9 members to prepare matters 
for its own consideration; and a minor council of 3 mem¬ 
bers, one from each league, to whom the executive duties 
arc entrusted. It also elects the public officers of tho 
canton generally, concludes treaties, Ac., and appoints 9 
judges to form a central court of appeal; though, for tho 
roost part, the communities and petty municipalities 
themselves exercise ftill judicial powers, and in each of 
the hIgh-jurisdictions there is a power of life and death 
in criminal cases, which is sovereign and without appeal. 
The common law is different In each jurisdiction: every 
one has Its own peculiar laws and usages, and by these 
the questions within their boundaries must be deter¬ 
mined. The decisions of the supreme council have also 
to be submitted fur appro\'al to the jurisdictions and 
communities nt large. The inhab. of the Grlsons are 
fond of boasting of the liberties they enjoy; but, in point 
of fact, they are destitute of some of the most Important 
rights of tile citizens of really free states. A free press, and 
trial by jury, are unknown ; and both the supreme coun¬ 
cil and the courts of law deliberate and determine with 
closed doors. There Is, however, no direct taxation of 
any kind; the state revenues are derived from customs 
and duties on the transit trade, a monopoly of salt, pass¬ 
ports, Ac. The public revenue in 1H32, amounted to 
^,870 fl.; the expenditure to 221,782 0. The an. 
nual surplus is devoted to the payment of a small can¬ 
tonal debt, which at present amounts to about 18,(MX)/. 
About 2-5th8 of the pop. are of German, and l-JOth of 
Italian origin. The olflhrent communities elect and sup¬ 
port thoir own clergy. The canton Aimishes a contin¬ 
gent of 1,6(X) men to the army, and 12,(KX) Swiss francs 
annually to the treasury, of the Swiss confederation. It 
has a militia of all Its male inhab. from the ages of 17 to 
(K). Chur, Mayenfeld, and Ilanz are the only places 
worthy the name of towns. Few countries abound so 
much with ruined castles and other feudal remains. 
These belonged, ia the midillc ages, to the nobles, wlio 
for a long period were possessors of the soil. In 1396, a 
number of communities revolted against the feudal no¬ 
bles, and, headed by the Bishop of Chur, formed the 
Gottes^hans Bund ; in 1424, the Gralibund was formed in 
a similar manner In the W. part of the Grlsons; and in 
1428, the Zehngerichte In the E. In 1471, the 3 leagues 
entered Into a common union; and, in 1497-8, formed, an 
alliance with the Swiss confederacy, though it was not till 
1798 that the Grlsons became a canton of Switzerland. 
(Helvetic and Weimar AlmanMksj Pieot. Stattstique 
de la Suisse, ;p. 411—436. • IngUs's Siei/zcr/and, 

p. 67—09. Ac.) 

GRODNO, a government of Ronna. formerly included 
in tho old k. of Poland; between lat. 51° SO' and 54^ 20^ 
N., and long. V and 26^ 42^ E., having N. the gov. 
Wilna, E. Minsk, S. Volhynia, and W. Bialystok and 
the k. of Poland. Greatest length N.E. to S.W. about 
200 m.; average breadth, nearly 75 m. Area, estimated 
tw Schnitzler at 14,700 sq. m. Pop. probably 600,000. 
The surface is an alluvial or sandyjplaln, broken only ky 
a few undulating chalk hills. The Niemen, Bug, Narew, 
and Prlepec, are the principal rivers; in the S. there are 
some large marshes. The climate Is damp, and the at¬ 
mosphere cloudy and foggy. The principal agricultural 
product is rye, about 6,825,000 nectolitres of which 
are said to be produced annually, a third part of whidi is 
exported. Few other kinds of grain or vegetables are 
grown for food, but flax, hemp, and hops are raised in 
considerable quantities. There is a large extent of pas¬ 
ture land; cattle-breeding Is pretty well understood; 
and the native breed of sheep, which has been much 
improved by crossings with the breeds of Silesia and 
Germany, yields good wool, which Is a principal article 
of ex))ort. The forests are extensive. Many belong 
to the crown, and that of Bialoreja, a royal domain, 
oeenpies nearly 96|2(K) hectares. Iron, lime, tUtre, and 
buiiaing-stone are found. Manuihetures are hardly worth 
notice; ibfljirinclpal are those of woollen cloth, leather, 
and fidt. The exports consist of com, flour, cattle, and 
wool; much of the produce is sent to Memel, Konings- 
berg. Vindau, Riga, Ac., by the canal of the Niemcn, 
and by land. The greater part of the Inhab. are'lQs- 
nlaks, except in the n ., where Lithuanians prevail. The 
nobles oomprise about l-24th part of the whole pop., and 
are princlp^ Poles. Jews are very numerous. Tnere 
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are some Tartars and colonies of German artisans. The stables, and fed during winter on hay and after-grass, 
dominant religions are the Kom. Catholic and the United Throughout the commune of Gruydro, the inhab. are 
Greek church. In 1832, there were 32. public schools, above poverty. During a part of the year, there are not 
and 1,012 scholars. There were throughout the gov., so many hands in the cheese country as are required, and 
at that period, only two printing-presses. Chief towns, these are of course borrowed fk’om other and poorer com. 
Grodno the cap., Novogrodek, Slonem, and Brsesc munes. Wages are very high, in comparison ii([ith most 
(Brest Litofskii). other parts of Switzerland, being about 2«. 6d: a day, 

GHonNo,'a town of Russian Poland, and cap. of the exclusive of living. {Italia't Switxerkmdt Ire., p. 163.; 
above gov., in the N.W. part of which it^s situated, on Cesre’s Sufitxerland, iL 2W.) 

a hiU on the Niemen, m. S.W. Wllna, and 154 m. GUADALAXARA, or GUADALAJARA, an inland 
N.E. Warsaw; lat. 63° 4(K ZOf' N., long. 23° 49 '45" £. city of Mexico, cap. of the state of same name (otlierwise 
Fop. (1840) 10,000. ? Grodno was formerly considered called Xalisco), in a rich and extensive plain, on the Rio 
the second town of Lithuania, and even disputed the Grande de Santiago, 130 m. from the Pacific,'and 276 m. 
superiority with Wilna. Its houses are partly of stone W.N.W. Mexico; lat. 21° O' M., long. 109° Zf 15" W. 
and partly of wood; and the greater number ufits streets Fop., which in 1803 was only 19,500, had in 1823 reached 
are extremely filthy. It has a fine castle built by Au> 46,800, and is now probably 60,000 ( WardPa lieaeico^ ii. 
gustus 111. 01 Poland, the ruins of a more ancient for- 357.), so that it is, in point of pop., the second city 
tress, 9 Rom. Cath. and 2 Greek churches, a synagogue, in the republic. It covers a great extent of ground, and 
and some handsome residences of the nobility, a gymna- at a distance has u very picturesque appearance. Its In- 
slum, an academy of medicine founded by Stanislaus torior is also handsome; its streets are airy and well laid 
Augustus, many other schools, a good public library, out, and many of the houses extremely good, though 
cabinets of mineralogy and physical objects, and a bo- mostly of only one Story. There are 14 squares, the 
tanic garden. There are some Inconsiderable vnanufac- principal of which, the Flaxa de Jrmaa, has in it the 
tures in the town and its vicinity; and it has some well government-house, in which the congress assembles; the 
frequented fairs. (ScAnitzlerf La Aussie, cathedral, a fine edifice, thoimh much ioijured by the 

GRONINGEN, a fortified city of Holland, cap. prov. earthquake of 1818 ; and the Portalea de ComerdOt con- 
of same name, and the most important town in the N. sisting of piazzas or arcades built around three large 
Dutch provB.; on the Hunse, at tne influx of the Aa, 45| square blocks of houses. '* Within the town the Portides 
m. K. by N. Harlingen, and 90 m. N.B. Amsterdam; are the principal rendezvous, as besides a number of 
lat. IB' 13" N., long. 6° 34' 18" E. Fop. 30,.500. handsome shops, well provIQed with European and 
It is well built, and clean: its market-place (Rrrc. Chinese manufactures, they contain a variety of stalls 
Markt) is one of the largest and handsomest squares In covered with domestic productions, flruiki of ail kinds, 
Holland; and there is a fine public promenade, called earthenware from Tonala, shoes in quantities, ma ngas, 
the PlatUage. It has a strong citadel, built in 1607, saddlery, birds in cages,'^dulces'* of Calabazate, and a 
and is surrounded by ramparts and ditches, kept in tliousaud other trifles, for which there seems to be an 
good condition. Many of the public buildings are incessant demand. As each of these stalls pays a small 
handsome, especially tlie great church of St. Martin, a ground rent, the convents to which the Poi^fes belong 
Gothic structure, the spire of which is the loftiest in derive from them a considerable revenue. They are the 
Holland; and the town.hall, erected in 1793. The uni- counterpart of the Parian in Mexico, but infinitely more 
versity, founded in 1615, is usually attended by about 400 ornamental, being built unth equal solidity ana good 
students, a much greater number than formerly : it taste." ( Ward, IL 362.) Besides this public promei^e, 

i iossesses an excellent museum of natural history, a there is the Pasco, an extensive aveque shadra t>y double 
ibrary, and a botanic garden. Groningen has an ac;ulemy rows of fine trees, having a stream fiowfbg through it, 
of pafntiiig, sculpture, and architecture, a seminary for and leading to the if Ittmrda, a public, walk "very prettily 
deaf and dumb, another for the instruction of the iuind, laid out, for the trees, instead of beiim drawn upjn battle 
societies of natural history and chemistiy, poetry, lite- array, in lines, intersecting each other at right angles, 
rature, and Jurisprudence, and a branch of the society of like the streets, are made to cover a large tract of ground 
"public good." It has a large paper manufacture, be- in irregular alleys, while in summer the Intervening 
sides some factories of woollen and silk stuffs, cotton spaces are filled with flowers, particularly roses, which 
stockings, ftec., and yards wliere merchant-vessels arc give both life and variety to the scene. There is a 
sometimes built; but, speaking generally, the manufac- fountain too in the c^pitre, and a stream of water all 
turing industry of the place is but inconsiderable. It round.^’ ( 11. 361, 362.) Many of the public places 

has ait active trade In cattle, butter, Ac.; and by means are adorned with fountains. Besides tlie cathedral, there 
oi a canal, large vessels come, from the estuary of the are several churches, with numerous monasteries and 
Eras, quite up to the town. convents, a college maintained at the public expense on 

This town is not incnlioncd previously to the ninth the most liberal footing, and for which a magnificent 
century, and it was nut fortified for sever.*il ages after- building has b^u erected, two ecclesivtical establish, 
wards. It was first attached to the United Provinces in ments lor the education of young women, three for young 
1576: it afterwards full into the hands of the Spaniards, men, five boys’ schools, a public hospital, bishop’s palace, 
but was finally retaken by Prince Maurice, in 1594. mint (a fine building), and a neat theatre. A large pile 
iDtcL s Boyce's Murray's Guide Books.) of building, erected during the Spanish rule for a work- 

GRU Yl^RE (Germ. Gr^erz), a town of Switzerland, house, now serves as a barrack for about 500 mbn. The 
cant. Freiburg, 16 m. S. Freiburg. Pop., with some coffeehouses are tolerable, and the shops and market-place 
atijaccnc hamlets, 940. It is situated on a hill, the are well supplied with provisions, &c.', but the last, 
summit of which is crowned by the ancient castle of which is large, is very ill-kept, and the hotels or hms are 
the counts of Griiyhre, a fortress said to have been said to be filtlw. The city is supplied with water ftrom 
founded in the fifth century, and which is one of the most the Ceiro de Col, three leagues distant; it is lighted at 
extensive and best-preserved feudal monuments in Swit- night, except at the time of the ftill muon, and watched 
zerland. The town is walled, and contains a handsome by a patrol. Many of the streets look mclaiicboly and 
parish church, a rich hospital,and a public library. The deserted, "most of the lower orders being occupied in 
district around Gruydre is famous for its cheese, of which their own bouses, where they exercise varmus trades in 
it produces about 25,000 cwt. a year. It is made on a a small way, as In San' Luis. They are good bAck- 
chaln of mountains about 10 leagues in length and 4 in spifths, carpenters, silversmiths, and hatters, and are 
breadth: all the cheese, though made in the same man- famous for their skill in working leather, us well as in 
uer. Is not of the same quality; the lower pastures not manufacturing a sort of porous earthenware, with which 
being in such estimation as those in the more elevated they supply not only all Mexico, but the nelghlxiuring 
situations. The very finest qualities are said to be too states upon the Pacific. Shawls of striped calico, much 
delicate for exportation; and Mr. Inglis mentions that used by the lower orders, are made in considvablo 
he tasted cheese in Switzerland far s^erior to any that quantities, as were formerly blankets; but this brancli of 
can be bought in London or Paris. The whole district trade, after sufTering much in 1812, when the port of San 
is divided Into greater or lesser farms, which the pro- Bias was opened by General Cruz, has been destroyed 
printors let out on leases of 3 or 6 years, at rents entirely by the late Importations from the U. States." 
varying according to the nature and elevation of the CWard, 11. 357.) There is at present little or no foreign 

K round; the lower pastures, though not of the best qua- trade, San Bias haying been nearly abandoned for the 
ty, being the dearest, because, being sooner freed ftom ports of Mazatlan and Guaymas; and foreign goods aro 
the snow, and later covered with it, they afford food to now brought overland, chiefly ftom San Luis or Mexico, 
the cattle for a longer time. The farmers who Tent When Mr.^rd visited Guadalaxara there was but ono 
pastures, hire from the different peasants in the foreign meiwntile house in it, which belonged to a< 
canton ftrom 40 to 60 cows, ft’om the 15th of May to the BriAsh merchant. This city was founded In i551, and 
Rth of October, paying for them certain rates peV head. In 1570 was erected into a bishopric. Under theSpamards 
Each cow, at an average, yields daily froia 20 to 24 It was the cap. of an intendency of the same name, and 

3 uarts of milk, and supmies 200 Swiss pounds of cheese the seat of a royal audiencia, as well as of loacuB flourish* 
uiipg the 6 months. On the 18th of October, the fanner ing manufactures, 
restores the cows to the different proprietors. The in no part of Mexico have repabUpan prlndples 
cattle are then postured In the meadows, which have been made such progress as in the state of Guadalaxara. 
twice mowed, until the 10 th or lUh of November, when. It was here that the revolution was brought to mo¬ 
on account of the snow, they are usually removed to tho turily, that tho rise and fall of Iturbide was effected, 

3 0 4 
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and the Uw banliblog Spaaiardf from the countirpasi^ 
tbe aenate. The gOYernment has shown a laudable 
desire to promote education. Lancastrian and other 
schools are diflUsed throughout the state; four printing 
presses have beeto established In the cap. since the 
roYolutUm; and by the constitution, those who, after 
1840 , are unable to read, will lose the right of voting at 
eUietions t and In no part of Mexico bu so vigorous and 
adccesshu a resistance been made to the encroa^ments 

ofthe ecclesiastics, or the influence of the latter bwn so 

much diminished. (rfhrd’s Mexico, il. S.'iG—364.; Hum- 
botdt, Eaai, • Voinxcttt HarUy; Thcmpwn^s Al- 
€CAO, itc.) 

Guaoalaxara, a town of Sjudn, and cap. prov. of 
•ame name', on the K. bank of the Uenares, 35 m. 
S.W. Madrid: lat. 40® 33' N., long. 3® 22' 15" W. Pop., 
according to Mlllano, 6,786. It was once walled, and 
fragments of its walls still remain. It Is wretchedly 
built i the only buildings of any consideration being the 
palace of the lluke del Infantodo, a large edifice, con¬ 
structed with vciy tittle taste; and the church of the 
Franciscans, which contains a superb mausoleum of the 
duke’s family, said to he second only in splendour to that 
of the Escurial. Here is a bridge over the Henares, 
originally built by the Romans, and restored in 17.58. A 
woollen cloth factory established here by Philip V., 
is said to have eih|iloyed, in 1786,4,000 hands, besides 
giving employment in spinning to no fewer than 40,000 
in the a^acent villages. But, as might have been anti- 
clp.ited, ft has greatly defined; and now scarcely p£rs, 
and most probably never did pay. Its expenses. The 
town Is the seat of a corregidor, and is governed by an 
alcalde of the^rst class. 

GUADtiLQUlVlR, a river of Spain, having Its 
sources In Murcia and La Mancha, and flowing S. Vf. i 
through Andalusia. The source called the Guadalqui- I 
vir, is in the Sierra do Gazorla, lat. 37® 51' N.. and 
long.^ 58' W.; but the true source, and that most dis¬ 
tant from the mouth, the Guadarmena, rises in the Sierra 
de Alcaras. not far from th^town so called; lat. 38® 48' 
V., long. 2® 80* W. The length of the river from this 
point Is 240 m. direct distance, and 320 m. along the 
channel. Tim general direction Is S.W. by W. as far 
as Seville, wliere it takes a turn nearly S., and, after 
forming two Islands, Isla Major and Isla Minor, flows 
through a marshy and most unhealthy flat Into the At¬ 
lantic, at San l.ucar. It is navigable for vessels of 100 
tens as far as Seville, and for boats as high as Cordova, 
774 ft. above the sea. The chief affluents are, the .Tan- 
dula, Guadlato, Rembesar, and Blur, on the r. bank; 
and the Gtiadallroar, Guadiana menor, and Xenil, on 
the 1. Of these the Xenll, flowing through Granada, Is 
the longest, being 120 m. long. The andent name was 
Baetls: the present appellation is Arabic, tVady-al-kebir, 
the great liver. 

GUADBLOUPE, one of the \rindward Islands, in the 
yf\ Indies, ani^neof the most valuable colonies belong, 
ing to France,wflying (inclusive of Gfande-Terre) be¬ 
tween lat 16® 58’^and 16® 18' N., and long. 61® 16* and 
61® 56' W., 40 m. S.£. Antigua, and 30 m. N. Dominica. 
Together with its dmiendencles, the adjacent islands of 
Maiie-Galonte, La D£‘sirade, and Lcs Saintes, and 2-3ds 
of the island of St. Martin (Leeward Islands), the area 
and pop., in 1836, of the colony, has been estimated as 
follows:— 
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GUADELOUPE. 

the lands, and downwards, of the produee of the land. 
Guadeloupe contains maw mineral springs. 

The Island of Grande-Terre Is of a triangular shapes 
and has an area of about 66,928 hectares. * It Is little 
raised above the level of the sea, and dlfibrs remarkably 
in its features from Guaddoupe. It is almost a levd 
plain, with only a few scattered hills. It Is destitute of 
woods, and its livers are inslgniflcant; in ccmseqnence 
of which thetrain, which is much less frequent than in 


hills, which, like those of Guadeloupe, abound in tiftiber. 

The mean temperature of the year at Basse-Terre 
is about 81® Fah.; its annual range is between 70® 
and 99®. In the sun, the thermometer sometimes rises 
to 130® Fah.; the heat is, however, tempered by 
land or sea-breezes. The atmosphere is remarkable* for 
humidity. About 86 Inches of rain falls annually, on an 
average, chiefly between the middle of July and the 
middle of October. Like the other Antilles, Guadeloupe, 
is very subject to hurricanes, and shocks of earthquakes 
are frequent. The soil Is light and easy of tillage, but. 
its productiveness is owing more to the heat of we cli¬ 
mate and the abundance of water than to its richness. 
The soil of Grande-Terre is, on the other hand, very 
rich. Almost every part of that island is capable of 
cultivation, and, notwithstanding the deficiency of water, 
it is very productive. The total surface of the colony is 
said to have been divided as follows, in 1835: — 


Trtsi Culilv. PMtur. Uneub- 

HurfHce. Landi. ages. vated. 


Heetare$, 
69,H79 
6,408 

. . 

467 I 121 8,12.5 
241 I 674 2,616 


Total 164,513 1 44,745 1 2.5,789 


The following table shows the mode in which the cul- 
tlvated lands were occupied, in 1836, the number of 
slaves employed, and the quantities of produce ob 
tained; — 


95,^_1127,6681 

Guadeloupe is divided' Into two unequal parts by 
the 4fieiVre-Mtfc, or Salt River, an ani^ of the sea about 
5 ni. In length, end vairlng in width from 80 to 120 

f ords. The division S.W. of this inlet Is Guadeloupe 
'roper: that on the N.E. is called Grande-Terre: the 
former is of an oblong shape; length, K. to S., about 
26m.; average biciadth, about half as much; area, 
82,289 hectares. A chain of volcanic mountains, covered 
with woods, runs through the centre of the Island, 
nearly in lu entire length. The medium height of its 
summits la somewhat more than 3,000 ft.; but, near 
its S, axtremity, the So/mfrihe, a volcano gtlll exhibitinR 
a srooul^ing activity, rises to 5,108 ft. above thuiicvd 
of the ocean. A multitude of rivulets, by which every 
part of the Island is well watered, run down the flanks 
n-ilhls mountain chain: two.of^em,the Goyave and 
uniarde, are navigable for small craft, and highly useftil 





( llaw lugar 34,697/168 kUog. 

S^pand ^ 

Molttsei 3,964.750 litres. 
Illain « 2,.581.t75 . 

471/185 kilog. 
68,194 
10,501 
258 

34/147 - 


Total -I 44.760 ' 53,701 


The sugar-cane, at present grown, is of the Otaheltinn 
variety, and was Introduced in 1700, alter the other kinds 
were lound to have degenerated. For the last fifteen years 
its culture has very much increased, and in a great measure 
superseded that of coiTcc. Most of the kitchen vegetables 
of Europe are raised in the gardens at Basse-Terre; 
but they degenerate rapidly; tropical fruits, and others 
of the S. of Europe, attain considerable perfection. 
Agriculture has been much improved of late j^ors by 
the Introduction of the ploimh and the use of manure, 
including lime, salt, Ac. l%e sugar manufacture has 


rhe sugar manufacture has 


been also greatly Improved by the introduction of steam- 
mills. The live-stock consists principally of black cattle, 
sheep, and mules. Guinea grass Is the only forage 
grown. 

The manufacturiflg establishments are limited to 3 tan- 
I neries, a pottery, and about 24 limekilns. The various 
I trades and handicrafts in the colony are exerdsed by 
about 1,600 individuals, chiefly whites, or free coloured 
labourers. There is no fishery on any extended scale; 
but about 80,000 kilogs. of fish are annually teken. We 
sufajolii an 

Account of the Quantity and Value of the principal Ar¬ 
ticles exported from the Island In 1836. 


Ily of black eattle, 
the only forage 


* 1330 te 1837, 3,637 ifl«ves wvto einaneliiated, 

ahem i-ioui I«rt erwhom piuOiutd ihdr Ubotr. 


Aitirlas eziMrted. ^ 

Quantfqr. 

Ravr nigar - - kllisfr. 

Molawts - • - 

Hum - ■ lltroa. 

Oolite • kilagr. 

Bje-woeda • - — 

Cotton • - — 

HoKfuid tUm • gnumnci. 

OchR ortlcln 

36A77A48 

2,564,424 

167M5 

016/154 

512/)f2 

98,841 

13,831 

800/»0 
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Kearlv all the exported, articles are sent to Fraoce, 
xrhence.tf-lOths of the imports are derlTod. The imports 
are chiefly salted meat and Ash, wheat flour, maise, 
pease and^ans, olive oil, cotton, linen, and silk fabrics, 
wine, timber, candies, perAimery, hats, &c., amounting, 
in 1836, to the value of^,769,217 fir. In the same year, 
618 French vessels, of the ugregate burden of 70,027 
tons, entered, apd 648, of the nurden of 6M66 tons, left 
the island: the number of foreign ships ^Ich entered 
and left was 156. The princl|^ roadsteads and ports 
are those of Basse-Terre, and Mahault, in Guadeloupe; 
Fglnte-i-Pitre, and Moule, in Grande-Terre ; the road¬ 
stead of Salutes, and a few others. 

Guadeloupe and Its dependencies are divided into 3 ar- 
rondissements, 6 cantons, and 24 communes. The legis¬ 
lature consists of a governor, and a colonial council of 
30 members, elected for 6 years, by natives of France 
resident in the island, above 25 years of age, paying taxes 
of 300 fr. a year, or having a capital of the value of 30,000 
fi*. In 1836, the number of electors was 1,092. To be 
eligible for a member of council, an individual must bo 
30 years of age, and pay taxes to the amount of 600 ft., or 
possess property of the value of 60,000 fir. In 1836,619 
persons were ojiKible for counsellors. There is a royal 
court at Basse-'l^rre; the other tribunals are 2 courts of 
assise, 3 of original jurisdiction, and 6 tribunals of Jus¬ 
tices of the peace. The colony has a military com¬ 
mandant, and an armed force of 2,138 men, including 100 
officers. There are about 30 ecclesiastics, upwards of 60 
public schools, and hospitals in the chief towns. The 
public revenue for 1H.'17 was fixed at 4,412,318 fr., and the 
expenditure at 4,396,967 fr., leaving a surplus of 15,361 
fr.; but of the former only 2,134,527 fr. were contributed 
by the colony. Basse-Terre, the cap. of Guadeloupe, 
and the scat of government, on its S.W. shore, is clean, 
well built, and contains 5,600 inhab. It has two parish 
churches, a government house, hall of justice, a large 
hospital, an arsenal, sdmo good public fountains and 

E romen^es, and a fine colonial garden. It is defended 
y several batteries on the side of the sea. 

Capesterre, on the E. side of the Island, is it^ other 
chief town. Pointe-fl-Pitre, a town of 12,000 Inhab., is 
situated at the W. end of Grande-Terre. It owes its 
prosperity to its excellent port. It is regularly built, 
has a handsome church, and many good private edifices. 
Several forts protect its harbour. The other towns are 
insignificant; but three of them, besides the foregoing, 
have their own municipal councils. These islands were 
discovered by Columbus, in 1493: the French took 
possession of them in 1635, Guadeloupe has, on several 
occasions, been taken by the English, and was occupied 
by British troops from 1810 to 1815, when it was restored 
to France. (Notices suries Colonies Frangaises^ tom. 1.; 
(Ifflcial Heports ; Encyc. des Gens du Monde.) 

G UADI AN A, (an. Anas^ Arab. Wady~Ana\ a river 
of Spain, rising in the mountains of La Mancha, about 
15 m. N.W. of Vlllahermosa, lat. 38° 5.V N., long. 2° 
48' W., and flowing through New Castile, Estremadiira, 
and a part of rortug,!!. It has several sources, which 
form small connected lakes, called the Lagunas de 
Kuldora. Its direction at first is N.N.W. for about 
30 m.: it then disappears among the marshes, and is not 
traceable for 14 m. It riscs'again N.E. of Daymiel, at a 

J daee called IjOB Ojos de Guadiana, with a general E. 
lirection past Merida, as far as Badajoz, where it turns 
S., and alter a very tortuous course of 424 m., enters 
the Atlantic by two mouths. It is navigable about 45 
in. as far as Mertola, to the falls called El Salto del Lobo. 
The chief affluents are the Giguela, the Guadarranque, 
and the Oeiras, on the r., and the Jabalon, the Guada- 


lema, the Ardilla and the Chanza, on the 1. bank. With 
the exception of the Giguela, the affluents on the 1. bonk 
are by far the largest. 

GUADIX (an. Aeci)^ a town of Spain, prov. Granada, 
on the river of same name, 32 m. W. by S. Granada, 
and 216 m. S. Madrid. Pop., according to Mifiano. 
9,110. It is an old walled town, with steeis narrow, and 
Wly-paved streets. It has a cathedral, built in the 
Conn^ian and Composite orders, with a handsome por¬ 
tico, 5 par. churches, 7 convents, and an hospital. The ap¬ 
proach to the town is through a fine avenue of trees, and 
the surrounding land is rich, and subjected to irrigation. 
The chief branch of industry is the manufiicture of large 
clasp knives. (Toumsend, ul. 102.) Inglis remarks that 
** Guadix is famous for its midnight firays.” It is a 
bishop's leeu and is the seat of a curregidoc {IngUsf^. 
196.) 

GUAMANGA, or HUAMANGA. called also flan 
Juan de la Victoria, or di^ la Frontera, a city of Peru, 
cap. prov., on the river of same name, in an extern 
sive and beautiful plain, 210 m. E.S.E. Lima, and 186m. 
W.N.W. Cuzco. Pop. 26,000.? It is well built, has good 
squHes and streets, and the bouses, which are of stone, 
have gardens and orchards attached to them. Alcedo 
^rms that no town in Peru is to be compared with it as 
to its buildings, and speaks very favourably of its climate. 
It has a cathedral, with severu other churches and con¬ 


vents ; and a university with faculties of philosophy, di¬ 
vinity, and law. Guamanga is the seat of an intendent, 
and the see of a bishop, it was founded by Pizarro, on 
the site of an Indian village of the same name, for the 
convenience of the trade between Cuzco and Lima. 
( Diet. G^og,/Mod. Trav., xxyil.) 

GUANARE, a town of the repub. Venezuela, dep. 
Orinoeo, prov. Varinas, oh a river of the same name, 
45 m. S.E. Truxillo, and 65 m. N.N.E. Varinas. Pop. 
12,800. It has wide and straight streets, and neatly 
built houses. A handsome church, the interior of which 
is splendidly adorned, contains a shrine of our Lady of 
Conomorato, much resorted to 1^ pilgrims. The chief 
wealth of the inhab. is derived fhm their trade in cattle, 
of which thw possess large herds; and which, together 
with mules, Ac., they export by way of Coro, and Puerta 
Cabello. 

GUANAXUATO, or GUANAJUATO, an Inland and 
mining city of Mexico, cap. of the state of same name, in 
the Sierra de Santa Rosa, 6,836 ft. above the level of the 
sea, and in the very centre of •the richest mining district 
in the whole country, 1&6 m. N.W. Mexico; lat. Sl^ O' 15" 
N., long. 79° S3' 53" W. Pop., including its suburbs, ac¬ 
cording to Humboldt, in1803, 70,600, which number hod, 
however, diminished to 34,000 in 1835. The town is very 
irregularly built: the streets are fiill«of asoents and de¬ 
scents, many of which are so steep as to render the use of 
four mules in the carries of tlie more wealthy inhabit¬ 
ants almost universal. The ojpqp spaces cannot be called 
squares, for they are of irregular and indescribable forms: 
the whole city, in short, is distributed here and there, 
wherever vacancies at all adapted for bulldihg have been 
left by the mountains. One part is so hidden rfrom an¬ 
other, that, viewed firom the streets, it appears to be a 
small town. ** It is Only by ascending the heights on the 
opposite side that a view is gained of the whole valley, 
broken into ravines, along the sides of which the town is 
built. Surveyed from this point, the novelty of itf situ¬ 
ation strikes the stranger i^th astonishment. In some 
places it is seen spreading out into the form of an am¬ 
phitheatre ; in others, stretching along a narrow ridge ; 
while the xanges of the habitations, accommodated to 
the broken ground, present the most fanrastic groups." 
(Mod. Trav. xxvi. 2.) The houses also have a singular 
appearance: they are large, and well built of hewn stone, 
but disfigured by their fronts being painted of the gayest 
colours 1 Some of the residences belonging to the prin¬ 
cipal families are, however, really magnificent, as are the 
churches, and the Alhondiga, or public granary. But 
the civil war, and the decay of the mines, has Inflicted 
great and, perhaps, irreparable injury on the city. The 
town and its suburbs have numerous amalgamation works, 
oneoJTwhich sometimes occupies a whole ravine, the spaces 
above, on cither side, being crowded with miners’ nuts. 
Guanaxuato suffers two serious inconveniences; on^s, 
a scarcity of water, there being within the city only a Hw 
cisterns belonging to wealthy individual^; so that most 
part of this important necessary has to be brought a 
distance of 2 m. upon the backs of asses: the other 
is, that during a portion of the year it is liable to in¬ 
undation from the torrents which descend feom the 
mountains, and, though works to prevent this have been 
constructed at a great expense, few years pass without 
some accidents occurring. Some oi the public high¬ 
ways have been strangely neglected. On approaching 
Guanaxuato from the S., there is, indeed a raised 
path for foot-passengers, but coaches and animaLs of 
all kinds have to proceed up the bed of a river, which 
during the rainy season rushes along with dangerous 
impetuosity. 

This town has been entirely created by the mines which 
surround it. In the vicinity of some of them, mtle 
pueblos, as Valenciana, Rayas, Serena, &c., have been 
formed, which may be considered as its suburbs. Tiie 
first mine—that of St. Barnabe—was opened in 1648; 
but it is only within the last 70 or 80 years that the mines 
of Guanaxuato have become so famous. In years, 
viz. from 1766 to 1803, they produced gold and silvfr of 
the value of 165,000,000 piastres, or 12,720,060lbs.tr.; the 
annual average produce being 556,000 marcs of silver, or 
364,911 lbs. tr.,and from 1,500 to 1,600marcs of gold. (Mod. 
Trav. xxvi. 3.) The Veta^Madre, or groat “mother- 
vein,” is composed of several parallei felns running N.W. 
and S.E. for rather more than 6 leagues, within which 
distance there have been upwards of 100 shafts opened. 
According to Humboldt, the mother-vein has yielded 
more than a fourth part of the silver of Mexico, and a 
sixth part of the produce of all America. The prindiiia 
mines situated on this vein are those of Valendiaia, San 
Juan de Rayas, Mellodo, Secho, Cata, lepeyac, Serena. 
Ac. When Humboldt visited these works m 1603, they 
employed 5,000 workmen, 1,896,grinding mills, and 14,618 
mules; and before the revolution of 1610, they yiddeo. In 
all, 10,000 mule-loads of ore, of 11 arrobas (276 lbs.) each, 

i weekly ; making 62A62 parcels of 82 quintals of ore 
yearly, worth 7,727,500 dollars. Of this quantity, the 
mine of Valenciana alone produced firom 5,000 to 6,000 
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l^iflUirai 1.600, and the other mlnoi the remainder.] 4,000 tohab.;andnotidL — 

(pStnieSrtyotet,iie„ 906,907.) According to Mr. Ward.f euint by the Aiiodation it hai not hit 
the inother-veltt luppHed bullion from 1766 to 1629 (the - 
date of biapubUci^a), of the value of 925,936,736 dol* 
lare. (/A. ft. 180.) „ ^ „, .. 

*• The mine of Valenclana,” says Humboldt^i «i« the 

•oleeaampleofamlne which, for fort3nrear«,lwMveri .l ” u j- j- i ' 

S letded leif to Itf proprietors than from 2,000,000 to barley, maise, &c., orchards, gardens, frc. Agriculture 
000,000 fr. (80,000 to 160,000/.) annual profit.*' (JPo/i't. j has been much depressed through the injury done to the 


lltureofvast 

_ . recovered 

its former productiveness. 

Much of the landed property in this and the neigh¬ 
bouring states, belongs to the great mining families 
resident in Guaniduato. The vicinity of this city 
abounds with tillage-land, yielding rich crops of wheat. 


ifssog, ill. 193.V 
mother-vein. 


It Is at* the N.W. extremity of the] mines, and the suspension of mining labours. Guanax- 


Atter having been abandoned fora long' 
period as unpromising, it began again to be wrought 
about 1769, by M. Obrogon, a young Spaniard without 
capital, but with good credit aud great perseverance. In 
1768. considerable quantities of silver began to be ex¬ 
tracted from it; and from 1771 till 1804, it constantly 
yielded au annual produce of 600,000/^ the net profit to 
(he proprietors being in some years as much as 260,000/. 1 
At Chat period, 1,8(» men were employed In the interior 
of the mbie, besides 300 men, women, and children em¬ 
ployed without in different ways; and Valendana (a 
town which afterwards contained 22,000 inhab.), atan'early 
part of these proceedings, sprang up, and had between 
7,000 and H,000 inhab. on tlievory spot where goats had 
been browsing 10 years before. The machinery of this 
celebrated mme was much injured by Hidalgo in 1810, 
and destroyed by Mina after his unsuccossfuT attack on 
Guanajuato in 1818. When the Anglo-Moxican Mining 
Association undertook to drain and work the mine, it 
was nearly 3-4tbs filled with water, and the town of 
Valendana bad become a ruined place, with only about 


uato was founded in 1645, constituted a town In 1619, and 
a city in 1741. {Humboldt; Ward; Hardf;; Poimett; 
Sketches of Socie^ in Mexico ,* Mod. 7Vae., Ac.) 

GUATEMALA, GUATIMALA, or CENTRAL 
AMERICA. Under this term Is Included the long and 
comparatively narrow tract of country connecting the con¬ 
tinents of N. and S. America, lying between lat. 5* and 

ie<» 60' N., and long. BO^ OO^ and 94<^ 12' W.; having N. 
the Mexican provinces Tabasco and Yucatan, and the 
Bay of Honduras, E. the Caribbeui Sea and the Colum¬ 
bian province of the Isthmus, and S. and W. the Pacific 
Ocean; length, N.W. to S.E., about 1,000m.; breadth 
varying from 90 to 250 m. Besides the British settlement 
of Honduras, and the independent territories of the Mos¬ 
quito Indians and Poyais, Central America includes tlie 
territories of 6 republican states, and a federal district 
common to the latter, the area, pw., &c. of which have 
been estimated as follows by Don G. Galindo in the 
graphical Journal^ voL vl., and the American Almanack 
for 1840; — 


• 

ftcpublkM. 

Ana in 
Kng. iq. m. 

Population. 

Chief Towns. 

Indians. 

Whitm. 

l.adino8. 

Total Pop. 

t (hiatamsla ... 

2 (Mmsimumge 
^ Hondum ... 

4 Nicaragua • * - 

.*» Knlvatlor - • - • 

6 iJoita-Iikyi 

Fedaral llUtrlet* . • 


- 106,000 

} 600,000 

* liOjIlOO 
60,01 K1 
86.000 
86,000 

101,000 

70,rNX) 

110,000 

60,000 

186,000 

13,000 


f 461.000 

1 320.000 

860,000 
360,000 
3<N),(M)0 
1.50,(Nin 
66,000 

Guatemala. 

Quesaltenango. 

Comayegutt. 

Leon. 

Kan Vinrmte. 

Kan 

Kan Salvador. 

1 'Tdtal*. . - - 1 

196,000 1 740,(KN) < 4H2,000 

77H.IMM> I. 8,000,000 


The alg)vo table has few pretensions to accuracy, no ge. 
neral census having been taken since the declaration of 
Independence. In the pop. of Honduras is included 
that of the Mosquito coast: that of Guatemala com¬ 
prises the British settlers of Belize, Ac., amounting to 
about 4,000; and to that of Qiiesaltenaiigo are added 
6,166 inhab. of the prov. SoconAco on the Paclllc, which 
has remained, since 1823, as a neutral territory between 
Central America and Mexico. 

Phffiieol — No very distinct mountain 

chpin traverses Guatemala, but an elevated plateau occu¬ 
pies the central parts of the country, funning a kind of 
chain of comiminication between thesCordilleras of S. 
America and the mountain chains of Mexico. This 
plateau rises much more precipitously from the side of 
the Pacific than the Atlantic, the general slope of the 
cxiuntry being to the N.E. The table-land rises also 
considerably as it proceeds N.W.: in Costa-Rica and 
Nicaragua its highest parts'are of very moderate ele¬ 
vation, and the lake of Nicaragua, situated In a plain 
Iwunded on cither side by hills of no great height, is less 
tlian 134 ft. above the level of the Pacific. In tlie states 
of Guatemala and Qucsaltenango, tlie tablo.laud averages 
perliaps 6,000 ft. in height above the ocean: the loftiest 
summits, which are either active or extinct volcanoes, 
ludng 111 that part of the eouredoration. The W'atcr 
VAleano, near Guatemala, so called from its frequently 
emlning torrents of hot water and stones, but never fire, 
ii 12,690 ft. above the Pacific. There are two large 
plains —those of Nicaragua and Coinayagua, liesides 
many of lets lixe on the banks of the larger rivers and 
along the shores: these principally consist of extensive 
savannahs with rich pasturage Interspersed with’clumps 
of tAes. All the larger rivers flow N.E. or E., the nrox- 
Imity of the high mountain range to the Pacific permitting 
but a short course to those flowing W. The chief are 
the MoUgua, Honda. Belize, Voioebie, Rio de Segovia, 
the San Juan, eonnecting the lake of Nicaragua with the 
Atlantic, &c.; Uie^ banks of most of them are richly 
wooded. The Motagua is of considerable slxe, and useful 
for Che oonveynnee of European aud other goods into the 
interior of Guatemala. The lake of Nicaragua, 180 m. 
long to more than 40 m. average breadth, is bf fto the 
most hnportB&L end it will probably form on imiMirtont 
pan of toe projected water communication betwefll the 
Atlentic and Padfic. (For further details, see Nicsaa- 
Lamb.) The other princi^ lakes are the Golfo- 
and those of Leon or Muagua, Peten, Atitan. 
AfnariUB, fre. The Golfo-Doioe. 94 m. long by 10 


Bslvador. 90 m. 


In dlraw. 
te.lnduils the 


broad, receives several rivers, and discharges itself by the 
Rio Dolce Into the Bay pf Honduras. Central America 

K sscs an advantage over Mexico In having excellent 
»urs on both seas; its coasts are indented by deep 
and capacious giilphs, as tliosc of San Juan and Chiri- 
qui, on the Caribbean Sea, gtid of Nlcoya, Papago, and 
Conchagua, on the Pacific. A few Islands surround the 
shores, but they require no description. {Galindo^ in 
Ueoer. Journal, vi., Ac.) 

Climate. — 'J'he coast plains arc subject to violent tro¬ 
pical heats, and are very unhealtliy, especially tiiosu on 
the Caribbean Sea, where fevers incessantly prevail. 
These are chiefly Inhabitixl by the Indian pop., whose 
constitutions arc better able to resist the pestiferous 
nature of the atmosphere than those of Europeans. 'J'he 
climate of the table-land varies according to its elevatlor, 
but an equable, moderate, and agreeable temperature may 
bo obtained there all the year round, with a perfectly 
lioaltiiy climate. I'he dry season lasts from October to 
the end of May, during which N. winds prevail; and in 
the table-land, in November and December, water ex¬ 
posed to the open air at night, is sometimes, though 
rarely, covered with a tliiii pellicle of ice. The rest of 
the year is entitled the wet season ; but the r.iins, though 
heavy, last only during the night, and the days are ioir 
and cloudless. Earthquakes are very frequent. Goitre 
is a common disease in the high regions of Central Ame¬ 
rica. 

Mineral Prot/urfr. — The precious metals are found in 
great abundance in Honduras, Costa Rica, and other 
provinces; with copper, iron, lead, nickel, xlno, anti¬ 
mony, Ac. 

The Vegetable Products are of greater importance. 
The forests yield many valuable kinds of timber, includ¬ 
ing mahogany, cedar, polo di maria, a species of wood 
well adapted for ship-Wilding, Ac.. But the logwood 
tree {Hnmatoxylon CampeaManum. Linn.) is by far 
the most valuable of the. products of the forests. It is 
found here and in the adjoining peninsula of Yucatan In 
the greatest perfection, and is a most important article of 
export; a species of Brazil wood is also exported. 
Among the other vegetable products may be enume¬ 
rated the dragon's Uood, mastic, palma Ckrlsti, and 
other balsamic, aromatic, and medudnal plants; with 
the sugar-cane, cocoa, indigo, coflhe, tobacco, and cot¬ 
ton, which are extensively ^tivated. The crops vary 
according to the elevation of the surface. Below .the 
level of 8,000 ft., indigo, cotton, sugar, and cocoa, 
are the principal. The last is chiefly grown alongithe 
shores of the Padfie, and that of Soranuseb was es¬ 

teemed by the Spaniards the be4t Aamished by their Ame¬ 
rican possessions. The federal district U mstlnguiriied 
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for the growth of indigo* -to which the egriculturiiti present the former are chiefly imported flrom Great 
devote their attention so exclusively, as almost whol^ to Britain, but coarse woollens are still manufactured, 
ne^ect the cultivation of articles of prime necessi^. together with some cotton cloths, cs 
The culture of indigo is, however, very mnoral through- A good many hands are also employed in 
out Central America, and, according to Humboldt, it was enware, Ihmiture, wooden aitides in cabi 
formerly produced to the value of 12 millions of llvres a and an inland trade is carried on In n 


formerly produced to the value of 12 millions of llvres i 


Britain, but coarse woollens are still manufactured, 
together with some cotton cloths, caps, hats, &c. 
A good many hands are also employed in making earth¬ 
enware, Ihmiture, wooden aitides in cabinet work, &c., 
and an inland trade is carried on In mots, woven ot 


year. Bdween the heights of 3,000 and 6,000 ft., the diflbrent colours by the Indians,, and used at Gua. 
Nopal, or cochineal plant, is a favourite oUect of culti- temala as carpets. 

vation, particularly in the neighbourhood of Guatemala. ** From the mine called TStoAtgal" (Costa Wca), says 
Malse is generally grown, but wheat only in the high Alcodo, ** not less riches have been extracted than ftom 
table-land in the N.: It la almost unknown in Nicaragua that of Potosl in Peru.** That state has also the gold 
and Costa-Rica. Flax and hemp, though they grow lux- mine of Aguacate, which began to be wrought about 
urlantly, receive little attention, owing to the superior Ri 21 ; but we have no recent accounts of its produce, 
facilities for growing and manufacturing cotton; and va- Several companies have been at diflbrent times formed 
nilla is suflbred to run to waste for want of hands to to work this and other mines, and the government 
gather and prepare it. Among the remaining kinds of have long been endeavouring to induce capitalists to 
produce, are tamarinds, cassia, long pepper, ginger, and undertake the working of the silver mines in ttie prov. of 
others, which, though highly useAil, arc little known in Comayagua (Honduras). In the prov. Chiquimula, In 


others, which, though highly useAil, arc little known in Comayagua (Honduras). In the prov. Chiquimula, In 
commerce. A fifuit called the chieoxapote^ yielding a great the same state, solno mines have been wrought to con- 


commerce. A fruit called the cnieoxapote, yielding a great the same state, some mines have been wrought to con- 
deal of substantial nourishment, supplies the place of slderable advantage. According to a report of the assay 
malse, and forms a principal article in the traffic of some master of the mint, every cwt.*of ore from these mines 
provinces. formerly yielded 17 marcs 6 3*8os. (the marcaa 80 s.) 

Coftfs.—Horses, asses, sheep, ^ts, and hogs, hav- of silver. Amine at Tabanco, in Salvador, used to 
ing been introduced by the Spaniards, are now found bo wrought to advanAge by an English house in Belise. 
in great abundance. Large flocks of sheep are reared Most of the metallic wealth raised in Honduras is 
by the hadinoa on the table-land of Quesaltenango smuggled in bullion through Belize, and the Mosquito 
almost solely for their wool, their flesh being very ex- coast to Jamaica; not mure than l-3d nart of the whole 


farms of Nicaragua, where the country is not favourable and Chili, considerable quantities of the precious metals 
for breeding siiecp, and the most valuable resources of arc sent from those countries to be coined at the mint of 


Costa Rica are in its cattle, sheep, hogs, and goats. Guatemala. 
The horses are not good; but the mules are very su- mint coininf 
perior. or cut mon< 

The wUd animal* comprise the American tiger, wolf, common, esj 
tapir, mountain-cow, wild goat, wild striped boar, flying Commcrct 
squirrel, the xon72o, noted for its fetid odour, &c. though con 


Guatemala. At Tegucigalpa, in HondursX, there is a 
mint coining about 1,4U0 dollars a-week vil nutatfiuqnina, 
or cut money. Private coining, and base money, are 
common, especially in Nicaragua. 

Commerce — The foreign trade of the Confederation, 
though considerable, is trifling compared with what it 


Few of them are very formidable ; but the deniiely might be were the inhabitants intelligent and enter-* 
wooded coast of the Pacific is mucii Infested by dan- prising. The principal artMes of export are bullion, 
gcrous reptiles, including the cayman, and several indigo, cochineal, dye-woods, sarsaparilla, balsam of 
venomous serpents. The birds exhibit the most beau- Peru, hides, tortoiseshell, &c. The imports consist 
tiful plumage. Locusts occasionally cause extensive chiefly of cotton, linen, and silk fabrics; Ij^dware, and 
devastation, and in some provs. swarms of warrior-ants cutlery; earthenware, wines, trinkets, &c. The trade 
frequent one house after another, clearing it, however, is principally in the hands of the English and Americans; 
of all other vermin. The pearl-oyster is found on tlie but being mostly carried on through Belize, its iimount 


of all other vermin. The 
coasts. 

Induatry.—-Agr\ca\tuTe, 


The pearl-oyster is found on the but being mostly carried on through Belize, its s 

connot be exactly specified. The jprincipal ports 
ture, and cattle and sheep breeding, P.acitic are Realejo, Calderas, La Cnlon, Li 


t iimount 
Its on the 
Libertud, 


are the chief occupations of tlie people; but the manu' Acajutia, and Istapa; those on the Bay of Honduras 
factures are nut quite unimportant. While it belonged and the Caribbean Sea are Omoa, TruxiUo, and Son 
to Stiain Guatemala produced most of the cotton and Juan de Nicaragua. The following is a 
woollen fabrics required foi^ its own consumption: at * 


ST 4 TKMBNT of thc Quantities and Value of Goods imported into and exported from Central America, In 1835. 


ImiKiru. || 

ArUdes. 

Value. 



Dollart. 

XpOOOjtHJO 


3,660/NX) 



Indigo (MToons of 
160 lbs.) 
Corhinenl • 

Gold and Bilver • 
Sarsapaiilla 


liye woods (do. 
HMoh (No. 

JUahogany and 
othor wnodH 
PuruT. balls (Ilia. 
Hugar (do. 

Guilue (quinUlsj 
Tortoiaesliell 
Cattle • 





TAe Government is modelled on that of the TJ. States. 
Since 1824, Central America has formed a federal repub¬ 
lic, with a president, vice-president, senate, and a house 
of representatives. Thc house of represen^ives Is com¬ 
pose of deputies selected by the people in the propor¬ 
tion of one to eveiy 80,000 inliab. j half Its members are 
re-elected annually. The senate consists of two members 
from each state; one third of the senators are re-elected 
every year. The president and vice-president, elected 
for four years, are entrusted with the executive power. 
There is a supreme court of justice, compoud of six 
members elects by the peo|ie. which decides in cases of 
final jurisdiction, and has a power of judicature over the 
president, senators, ambassadors to foreign states, secre¬ 
taries jOf state, and other functionaries. One third of its 
membffs are re-elected every two years. All clMtions 
are conducted through the medium of electoral colleges, 
as In France. 

Each^pf tbe states has for Its internal government an 


I assembly of deputies, a council with powers slmllai^ to 
I the senate, and a chief and deputy chief with functions 
I similar to those of the ‘president and vlcc-nrosldent. 

' The cities, towns, and villages have municipalities, the 
members of which are annually electeiL and at which tlie 
alcaUtety or chief justices, preside. 'Iliree ministeri of 
state, appointed by the president, superintend the de¬ 
partments of foreign and home affiurs, flnancq, aiM 
war. In the state of Guatemala the Spanish laws have 
been entirely abolished, and the code compiled by Mr. 
Livingston, of the U. States, substituted in nielr stead. 

Regions Ettabliahment*. Roman CathoUc Is 

the established religion, but complete religious toler¬ 
ation exists. The archbishop of Guatemala Is primate: 
there are three bishops, those of Leon, Comayagua, ana 
Ciudad Real; and the whole country is divided into 
about 300 parishes, each haviu^ curate with an Income 
of almut 1 JHH) dollars a year. The monastic orders have 
Jieen wholly suppressed; and the tew nunneries that 
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Milt are not paraittted to enforce the reefdenee oT thefr 
imaatM agalnet tbelr will. Each of these establlahinenU 
liM itUched to te a free school for the education of the 
>oor In reading* writing, orlchnietic, and religious prin. 
clplet. Slaverir is entirely ahollshed. 

i*«opfe. -•The Indians of the state of Guatemala pro- 
•erf e to a great degree their aboriginal lanj^ges and cim- 
but In the oUier states they speak a Castilian patois 


the pop. The chief occupation of the settled tribes .Is 
agrIcuUure; some ore engaged os workmen in rarious ma¬ 
nufactures. They live in great harmony with the whites* 
but entertain a dislike to the ladinoa. The latter 
are a mixed breed between the whites and Indian tribes; 
their complexions are much fairer than those pf the W. 
Indian mulattoes* and many are little distinguishable in 
appearance tram the whites. The latter are mostly of 
Spanish descent It Is alleged, but we are very doubtful 
as to the authenticity of the statelhent, that among 
the whites and latilnos there Is on extraordinary excess 
at female over male birtht^ the formei* beinjg to the latter, 
it is said, nekrly as 6 to 4 I Among the Indians the births 
of males and females are about wuaL (Geog. Joum. 
vi. ISG.) ^ 

Hutory. —The N.B. coast of this region was dis¬ 
covered by Columbus In 1502. Most pari of it was con¬ 
quered by the Spaniards about 1624, and erected into a 
captaln-goiieralsnlp by the emperor Charles V., In 1627. 
Tne policy adoptra byvSpalu towards Guatemala was 
attended with uointentlonm benefits to the latter. Being 
only a captain-generalship, the scale of its public ex¬ 
penditure was kept down fn deference to the higher pre¬ 
tensions ^f the Spanish viceroyalties, and as its financial 
wants were few, taxation pressed lightly on the people. 
It was not, however, permitted to export more of its 
native products than were sufficient to pay fur the ar- 
ttclea wliteh the merchants of Cadis thought necessary 
to send for its consumption 1 Central America became 
Independent in 1821, and was subsequently Incorporated 
with Mexico; but on the fall of Iturblde, it disconnected 
itself from the Mexican republics, and was formed into a 
separate con^oration in 1823. After its separation from 
Spain, its finances suffered greatly from the remission of 
the tribute formerly paid by the Indians, and the abo¬ 
lition uf the taxes on cards, the moiety of secular reve¬ 
nues, bulls, and some customs and tobacco duties, and 
the reduction of the ordinary rUcavala duty from 6 to 
4 per cent. The national debt was thereby greatly in¬ 
creased, but a powerful Impulse was, at the same time, 

S ven to national industiy. Since the declaration of 
dependence, the country has Ljeii disturbed by frequent 
dvll wars; but these have at present happily subsided. 
{Thmnp$on'i Vigit to OuatenuUai Harjkinii 

Centraat Amerikas EncyrA, Americana i Galindo, Ro¬ 
berto, &c.) 

GUATEMALA (SANTIAGO DE), or NEW GU- 


106 m. W.N.W. San Salvador, and 655 m. E.S.B. Mex¬ 
ico: lat. 14° 37' N., long. 90^ 35^ W. Pop. 60,000.? 
viewed at a distance from the surrounding mountains, 
few cities present a more beautlfUl aspect. It lies in the 
midst of tiopiug meadow lands and rich plantations; its 
wails, domes, and steeples being covered wlttiawhltc and 
glittering cement. It forms a square divided into 4 quar¬ 
ters. each of which is again divided into two barrios, or 
wards, superintended by their own alcaldes. The streets, 
which are 12 yards broad, are mostly paved, and in their 
Mntre is usually a streamlet of water. To obviate the 
wyner of earthquakea, the houses are only one story 
hlpi; but they occupy a considerable space, being built 
in squares, round one or more oi>en courts. The roofs 
are iat. The Piaxa, or Great Square, is a rectangle, 160 
yards each way, surrounded on tliree sides with colon¬ 
nades, and having in It Che cathedral, with the arch¬ 
bishop's palace, the CoUt^e de Ittfantes, the old royal 
paKice, and various government offices, including the 
supreme court of Justice, treasury, and mint; the town- 
hall, prisons, markets, public granair, custom-house, 
&c. in the middle Is a large stone fountain, of very 
superior workmanship, supplied with water brought 
by pipes from the- mountains upwaidt of 2 leagues dis¬ 
tent : the same source supplying If public reservoirs, 
ki diflbrent parts of the city, besides many belonging to 
donveots and private houses. Besides the cathedral. 


there are agreat number of highly ornamented churches: 
and Mr. Thompson affirms, that **tn the republic the 
cost of religious worship is equal to twice the expenses 
of the govmument I ** (p. 148.) There Is a university, 
but it IS on a limited scale. Girls* schools are attached 
to the nunneries, and there are some endowed sdiools for 
boys t but, according to a recent account, the total number 
of children ree^vlng instruction does not exceed 600. On 
^0 V.IL, a^ofadag the city, is on extensive suburb, 
divided into two quarters and four barrios. Guatemala 
has namifoetures of fine musUns, gauses, eallooes. 


i number of highly ornamented churches: 
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common cotton goods, earthenware, and diina of very 
good quality, Ac. Among the females are excellent 
embrmaerers, dreis.maker8, and florists; many also are 
employed in the manufacture of cigars, ana spinning 
cotton yam of all degrees of flneness. The inhab. pos- 
seu an aptness for the arts, and are particular noted as 
workers In silver, sculptors, and musicians. Their chief 
entertainmems are pte-nie parties to the surrounding 
country; bull fights, a circus for which stands about half 
a mile from the city; and the theatre, on edifice par¬ 
tially open to the sky, the performances In which take 
place during daytime. Religious festivals have alw^s 
been celebrated in this city with great magnlflcencc. On 
Sundays, from sunrise till 11 o'clock, the churches ace 
devoted to public worship, and filled with successive 
congregations *, but at the latter hour a new scene com¬ 
mences. The church doors are shut; the plaxa, which 
till then had been filled with crowds hurrying to and 
from their devotions, is suddenly converted into a fair t 
stalls and booths are erected in all ports of it, and the 
remainder of the day is devoted to business or pleasure. 

Guatemala is the seat of the government of the repub. of 
the same name, and was until recently that of the whole 
confed. of central America: it is also the see of the pri¬ 
mate. It was founded in 1776, after the destruction by 
an earthquake of old Guatemala, 23 m.W. by S. from the 
new city. But the latter has been again rebuilt, and is a 
favourite place of resort, having seldom fewer than from 
12,000 to 18,000 inhab. ( Thompson's Guatemala, p. 4G9. 
gc.) 

GUAYAQUIL, a city, and tne chief sea-port of tho 
repub. of Ecuador, Colombia, on the river of the same 
name, 153m. S.S.W. Quito, and 43 m. N. by E. the isl. 
Puna, in the Gulph of Guayaquil; lat. 2° 11' 21''S.; 
long. 79^ 43' W. Pop. 20,000. It is built principally on 
the K. bank of the river, and is divided into the old and 
new town, tlm former being occupied by the poorer 
classes. The city is tolerably well laid out; and as its 
houses are of wood, and it has frequently suffered from 
fires, much of it is comparatively modern, and has a good 
appearance. Its private residences are mostly tiled and 
furnished with arcades. It contains several good edifices, 
Including the custom-house, 3 convents, a college, bos- 

I iltal, Ac.; but from being situated on a dead level, and 
ntersccted by many creeks, the drainage Is bad, and the 
streets are so swampy as to be someumes impassable. 
Many of the inhab. live on the river, oa balxas, or floating 
rafts, from 50 to 80 ft. long. The river opposite the city 
is about 2 m. wide, and has on its S. bank a dry dock, 
where several ships of a superior construction have been 
built. The city is unhealtfly, and, like its whole prov.» 
infested with vermin; it is ill supplied with water, which 
has to be brought from a considerable distance on balxas, 
which, indeed, are used for the conveyance of all kinds 
of goods. It deserves to be mention^ tliat, notwith¬ 
standing the severe iujury the city has frequenl^ received 
from fires. It has not a single fire-en^no I The port of 
Guayaquil is one of the best on the Pacific, ships of large 
siso coming up close to the town. It Is defended by 
three forts, one being on the opposite side of tho river. 
Ships bound for Guayaquil usually call at Puna for pilots. 
The principal artleles of export ar^ coeoa, timber, hides, 
cattle, tobacco, ceibo wool, Ac. We subjoin an account 
of the quantities of cocoa, exported from Guayaquil 
during each of the 3 years ending with 1838, specifying 
the countries to which they were exported, and tne quan¬ 
tities shipped for each : — 


Bxported to 


Spain 

Encland - 
Franre 
U. StotM 
Mexico 

Central America 
New Granada 
Peru - 

Chili - - 

Manilla - - 

Uamburs • 

Genoa * . . 

Rio Janeiro 


The following is a statement of the number and ton¬ 
nage of the vessels, with the value of their cargoes, that 
mtered inwards and cleared outwards at the port of 
Guayaquil In 1836: — [See top of next page.) 

GUAYMAS, a sea-port town of Mexico, state Sonora, 
at the mouth of a considerable river, on the B. shore of 

W.N.W. El Fuerte. 
^ long, W. Pop., tn 1826, about 
3,000. It hu grown up since the revolution, and owea 
its origin Md rise to lit magnificent harboifr; the J«t in 
Mexico. This inlet is e^ble ofacconmiodatiim EiDves- 
sels, and G sheltered from all winds by thehflls 
which surround it, and the Island of Paxaros. which 
forms a natural breakwater before its entranoew Close 
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18.37. 
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iht. 

4,970,996 

Ibt. 

4,4.3^616 

626A47 
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2,149,902 
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103,566 


606,804 
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736,783 


668,041 

1,516,383 

902,673 


1,0.M,083 

27.3.949 
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480,189 

64,070 

431A22 


49,993 

2,1.37,472 

54,712 

8.3,939 


711,881 

767,.378 


4dO,2iiS 

262,750 

150.699 


67Ati3 

• • 

206,.370 


• . 

• 

¥JOfiOi 


433A71 

825,877 

248J)0O 


10.91RA65 

8,620,125 

7,196J)7 5 
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VCMSIS. 

No. 

Tonnage. 

Viil. of CsnoM 
(inwards). 

Val.ofC«i|(OM 

(outwonU). 

e, 

BritUh - . 

CdumblioB 

U. Statm 

French - 

Sardtnlea 

Hamboxv 

Duiiih - - 

IMrsIcon 

Chilien - • 

Penivlen * 

11 

18 

19 

4, 

5 

1 

8 

13 

11 

45 

8,086 
1,787 
5,481 
1,087 
1,475 
lOL 
, 407 

1,588 
1,716 
5,888 

L. 

'34,475 

14/>40 

46,358 

ills 

1,000 

8,000 

16,884 

85/i80 

67,470 

L. 

85,436 

6,470 

71,765 

7,885 

10,714 

8.000 

11,500 

88,376 

18,885 

40,088 

Total ■ - 

183 

81,430 

881,680 

810,480 





to the pier there are 5 fathoms water, and deeper 
soundings, with good anchorage, are found a short dis¬ 
tance further offshore. The town consisted, in 1826, of 
about 300 houses.* The more modem are large and 
well built; the rest are chiefly of mud, and flat-roofed. 
The climate is healthy though hot. Water, with provisions, 
have to bo conveyed to the town from a distance of about 
3 m., the immediate neighbourhood being arid and sterile. 
But the great commercial advantages of the place 
countervail these drawbacks, and will proba^ render 
it the principal commercial Mode on the W. coast 
of Mexico: it being much superior as a port to either 
Masatlan or San Bias, and easier of access than Aca¬ 
pulco to vessels from China or Calcutta, which, from the 
prevalence of particular winds in the Paclflc, seldom 
make the Mexican coast S. of Gnaymas. At this port 
and Masatlan, Indeed, all the trade between Mexico and 
£. Asia is now transacted. ( Ward** Mexico^ 11. 312, 313., 
Hardy** Tour, ^c.) 

GUAYBA (LA), the principal sea-port town of the 
repub Vencsuola, Colombia, gov. Caraccas, on the Ca¬ 
ribbean Sea, 11m. N.N.W. (^raccas ; lat. 1(P 36^ 19'' 
N., long. 67° C' 45" W. Pop. 8,000. ? Hdmboldt ob¬ 
serves : — ** The situation of I^a Guayra is very singular, 
and can only be compared to that of Santa Crus, in Te¬ 
nor! ffe. Tlic chain of mountains that separates the port 
from the litgli valley of Caraccas,descends almost directly 
into the sen ; and the houses of the town are backed by 
a wall of steep rocks. There scarcely remains 100 or 140 
fathoms' breadth of flat ground between this w.all and the 
ocean. The town is commanded by the battery of Cerro 
Colorado, and its fortifleations along the sea-side are well 
disposed and kept in repair. The aspect of tliis place 
lias something solitary and gloomy. . . . The heat is 
stifling during the day, and most fVequcntly during the 
night." \Pers. Harr(a. Trans., vol. lii., 383,384.) In 
1812 the town was nearly destroyed by an earthquake, 
from the effects oi which it has not yet wholly recovered. 
Its port is a mere roadstead, open to the N. and E., and 
slightly sheltered to the W. by Cape Blanco. Vessels 
anchor in from G and 7 to 25 and 30 fathoms, according to 
their distance off shore; but though the anchorage be 
open, and there is a considerable surf, the holding-ground 
is good, and vessels properly found in anchors and cables 
are seldom driven from their moorings. The trade of 
La Gu^a is extensive. The principal articles of export 
are coflee, cocoa, indigo, and hides. The imports con¬ 
sist principally of manufactured goods from England, 
provisions from the United States, with wines, Ac. The 
town is unhealthy in summer, especially to strangers; and 
It is extremely hot, the mean temp, of the town being 
nearly 83<> Fah. It was founded by Osorio in 1588. 
(Humboldt s Comm. Diet.) 

GUBEM, a town of the Prussian dom., prov. Bran¬ 
denburg, gov. Frankfort, cap. clrc. of same name on the 
Nelsse, ^m. S.S.B. Frankfort-on-the-Oder. Pop.9,256. 
It is the seat of the courts of Justice for the clrc., town, 
and district, a board of forest economv, a gymnasium, 
&c. It is one of the most populous and flourishing towns 
in the gov.; and, besides praducing woollen and linen | 
stuflk, yam, stockings, &c., has tanneries, water-mills, 
and a copper foundry, with building docks, and a con¬ 
siderable traile In cattle, wool, and agricultural produce: 
it has also a brisk transit trade. 

GUERN SE Y, an island in the English Channel, belong 
Ing to Great Britain, 75 ro. S. the Isle of Portland, 32 m. 
E. tbe coast cf Normandy in France, 22 m. S.W. Alder, 
ney, and 15 m. W. N. w. Jersey. Shape triangular; 
greatest length 9 m.; breadth 3 m.; area, 16,000 acres. Pop., 
in 1831, 24,£|9. The surface of its N. part is level with 
a low irregular line of coast; but the S. part is more 
lofty, varied with deep gullies: the coast is bold and 
precipitous, presenting fine marine scenery. The gedlo- 
gical formwon is almost entlreW granitic, and quarries 
of gneiss and granite, at Grande Koeque, are extensively 
worked: on the W. aide of the island, trap-rocks and 
micaceous schist occur. There are no metals of any 
kind^The climate, though inconstant and occasion- 

* Mm vMMb sallsd nader PsruTlan eoloufs fbr bettor |irotectl<m 
durlnit tfw ravolutlim of 1834. There !■ an escellent account .of 
Oi^oqimJn Bfsvtmon’iPmt,U. cap. 7.; amdhoSup. to Commemat 
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ally very moist, is not unhealthy. The winters are 
mild, snow seldom lying on the ground more than two or 
three days, and the summer heats are less oppressive 
than on the neighbouring coast of France, or even in 
the S.W. of England. The thermometer ranges from 
about 80° to 37°: prevailing winds are E. in spring, and 
W. the rest of the year. The water is excellent, and 
the lands are well watered by streams running in every 
direction towards the sea. Guernsey, in point of fer¬ 
tility does not equal Jersey, neither is it so well covered 
with timber; and it contains, especially in tbe M., 
considerable portions of waste, or imperfectly reclaimed 
land. Husbandry Is much crippled by the almost 
Inflnlte division of properties, which vary here flrom 5 
to 12 acres, 30 acres being considered a large ihrm. This 
division is owing to the law, which gives to each son an 
equal share of his father's landed propertv. Farms of 
7 or 8 acres, with house attached, let for 61. in the 
country; but neaf St. Peter-le-Port, land fetches 9f. or 
lOf. an acre. The annual growth of wheat is estimated 
at 4,000 quarters: the growthpf barley amounts to 3,800 
quarters. These quantities supply only about a fourth 
part* of the home consumption, the deficiency being 
made up by importations from France and the Baltic. 
Barley, some years ago used for bread, is now chiefly 
employed in malting; it sells for about 12«. the Guernsey 
bushel (65 lbs. Engfish). Oats and rye are little grown; 
but parsneps, beet-root, and potatoes are extensively 
grown. The principal manure is erafe.a^kind of sea-weed, 
gathered by the people twice a fear. With the exception 
of draining marsh-lands, several hundred acres of which 
have been brought into cultivation, the arti>f tillage hai 
been stationary here for many years. Garden produce 
fbrms a main part of the cottager's subsistence: Melons, 
figs, peaches, and oven oranges are abundant. .The 
breeding of cattle is the most profitable branch of fhrm- 
ing: the price of Guernsey cows varies from KM. to IGf. 
according to their excellence, and they yield adout^ lbs. 
of butter weekly. The cows, which arc milked 3 times 
a day, are universally tethtred; about If acres being 
reckoned sufficient for the support of each. The law 
forbidding the importation of foreign breeds is strictly 
enforced; and thus the purity of the native race is main¬ 
tained. Hogs are numerous, and of great size; some¬ 
times attaining flrom 50 to 80 stone weight. 

The trade of Guernsey is very inferior to “hat of 
Jersey, and has greatly decreased since the French war. 
In 1839 there were 98 ships, burden 10,025 tons. Before 
the introduction of the bonding system, Guernsey was., 
used by merchants as a d6p6l for foreign wines and other' 
goods; besides which itiiad a most extensive smuggling 
trade, which, however, has now wholly ceased. The ship¬ 
ping is at present chiefly employed in exchanging the 
wines of Spain and the Mediterranean for the sugar, coffee, 
spices, Ac. of S. America, which they take to Hamburg or 
Itottcrdam, and again exchange for corn. The exports 
consist chiefly of cider, apples, potatoes, building-stone, 
and wine; the iiaports are wheat and flour, Qrinsh ma¬ 
nufactures, wine, sugar, coffee, Ac. (For particulars, see 
Jbksry.) There are some manufactures in Guerns^ of 
cement, bricks, cordage, paper, and soap ; but all on a 
small scale. 

'Hie military government of the island is vested in a 
lieutenant-governor, who represents the sovereign In 
the assembly of the States. The legislative body, called the 
States, is composed of the bailiff, the procureur or attor¬ 
ney of the royal court, 12 jurats, the rectors and constables 
of parishes, total 32; and of these the first two are ap¬ 
pointed by the crown, and the rectors by the governor; 
while the jurats and constables are chosen by the 
islanders. The States vote money for oiidimuy public 
expenses; but new taxes must be sanctioned bjuithe 
crown: indeed, all new laws and constitutional changes 
can be effected only by application to the privy council. 
The " Royal Court,'^ the supreme tribunal, consists of 
a bailiff appointed by the crown, and 12 jurats elected 
by the people. The language spoken in court is French. 
Juries are not known; and the powers of the courbare 
extensive, undefined, and someumes oppressively used. 
Guernsey is a deanery, in the diocese of Winchester, and 
comprises 8 livings; but as the great tithes belong to the 
government, the clergy ore wretchedly paid, and have 
little personal Influence. • 

The natives of Guernsey, like those of Jersey (both of 
whom, in the lower ranks, speak a Norman patois), are 
thrifty, parsimonious, clean and neat in person aod drefs, 
simple in their manners, and generally honest. They are 
credulous, many still believing in witchcraft. The es|ib. 
of sdiools, however, in every parish has greatly raised the 
moral feelings of the lower orders: these schools have 
been repaired, and are partly supported ^pvfolic money. 
Queen Elizabeth's college, founded in 1563, and-greatly 
enlarged in 1824 at an expense of 16,0001., is now in a 
flourishing state, and furnishes a flrst-rate and 

scientific education to about 200 students, at an expense 
of about 121. a year each. The improvement of this es¬ 
tablishment is conducing materially to the prosperity of 
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theifland, both itf direct inflnence oil the nAtlves, and 
t >7 biinging new resident! from England. _ 

The only considerable town of Guernsey Is Peter-le- 
port, its can. situated on the E. side of the island. Pop. 
in 1681, 11,000. Being built on the slope of a hill, it 
look# weU from the sea ^ but the streets, except in Haute* 
Tille, the modern and best built quarter, are narrow, 
steep, and crooked, lined with old and very lofty houses. 
The chief buildings are, the government-house, Qimen 
' Blisaboth^s college, the court-house, the town hospiUl, 
and a handsome fish market. The par. church WM 
built in 1312. The harbour, fbrmed by two piers. Is 
considered sufficient for the trade of the place, and there 
18 good anchorage in the roadstead. Fort George, a 
strong fortress, stands | m. S. of the town. * 

Guernsey, as well as the other channel islands, was 
included in the duchy of Normandy, which once belonged 
to Groat Britain. The French have made several 
attempts to capture it, but without success. The last was 
in 17B0. {InglWi Channel Itlands: Journal of Edue^f 
vol. vil. &c.) • . ^ 

GUIANA, GUYANA, or GUAYANA, an extensive 
n^on of S. America, embracing, in Its widest acceptdtlon, 
all the territory between the Amazon and Orinoco, and 
extending between lat. 4^ S. and 40' N., and long. GOP 
and W. By far the greater portion of this region 
(formerly called Spanish and Portuguese Guayana) be¬ 
longs to the Venezuelan and Braziflnn territories; and 
the term Guiana Is now generally understood to refer 
only to the country beftnroen lat. 0^ 40' and 8^ 40<3 N., 
nndlong. 57^30'and6(PW., divided among the English, 
Dutch, and French. 

GUIANA (BBITISH), is themost westerly portion of 
the abovb territory, and the largest, if we Include within 
its limits the entire territory claimed by the British. The 
latter extends between lat. 0° 40' and 8*^ 40' N., and be¬ 
tween the 57th and Gist deg. of W. long., having E. 
Dutq^ Gsiiana, from which it is separated by the Coren- 
tyn; S. Brazil; W. Venezuela; and N. and N.E. the 
Atlantic. This territory ise supposed to comprise about 
70,000 sq. m.; but of this a disputed portion, claimed by 
Brazil and Venezuela, amounts to not loss than 64,000 

a . m., loaviqg only about 12,000 sq. m. for the area of 
e undisputed British territory. The latter has the 
CorenUn on the E., and the Essequibo on the W. Its 
subdi^ions, pop., &c., are os follows:-- 


CoontiM. 

Population (1834). 


WhitM. 

Kne-eolvd.' A pprenticeh 

Total. 

Chief Towns. 

Demcfani 
Emequlbo 
BerUce - 

1 3.00ff 
670 

6,300 

1,661 

6.Vf5fi 

19,369 

74,999 

91.689 

OeorgeTown. 
New Amster. 
dam. 

Torot 

.3,670 

8,011 

84,916 1 96,681 


Mr. Schomburgk estimates the present (1840) pop. at 
98,(KX), exclusive of 17,000 aborigines. 

Pkyiical Geography, — An alluvial dat extends from 
the coast inland, with a breadth varying from about 
10 to 40 m., terminating at the foot or a range of 
sand hills, from 30 to 120 ft. high. Parallel with this 
range run several detached groups of hills, seldom 
more than 900 ft. high, which cross the Essequibo in 
lat. 6° ly, being continuous with the Sierra Imataca 
in Venezuela. About lat. 6° a mountain chain, com¬ 
posed of granite, gneiss, and other primitive rocks, an 
offset of tne Orinoco mountains, runs W. to E. through 
Guiana, forming large caftlbcts where ft is crossed by the 
bed of the rivers, and rising frequently to the height of 
1,000 ft. above the ocean. About a degree farther S. are the 
Pacaralma mountains, which in a similar manner run W. 
and E., and are of primitive formatloA. This chain forms 
rapids and cataracts in the larger rivers, and con¬ 
tains the sources of several rivers of secondary impor¬ 
tance, including the Berbice and Massacoony. Its high, 
est point, M. Roraima, lat. ffo 9 * gO" N^ong. OOP 47' W., 
near the extremity of the territory claimed by the 
British, Is 7,500 ft. high. The Conocou or Canucu 
Cham, running 6.B., connects the Pacaralma with the 
Sierra AcaraU The latter Is a densely wooded chain of 
mountains, ibrming the S. boundary of Guiana, and the 
water shed between the basins of the Amazon and Esse- 
quibo. Mr. Schomburgk estimated the elevation of the 
highest summits of this chain at 4,000 ft. The Essaqulbo 

** ^^e^leSeiwfiice of the coast lands of Bridsh Od- 
ana Is on a level with the high water of the sea. When 
thiM lands are drained, banked, and cultivated, they 
ednolidate, and beeolbe frilly a foot below it. It, re. 
qmres, therefore, unrmnlttlng attention to the dams and 
sluices, to keep out the sea, one inundation of whldi 
destroys a sugar estate for 18 months, and a coffee one 
for 6 years. The original cost of damming and cultivating 
IS ftiUy paid by the first creqp, and the duration of the 
crepe V from 80 to SO years; so that, though great ca¬ 
pital Is required for the first outlay, the comparative ex- 
penso of oaltlvaUon is a mere trifle compared with that 
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of the (W. India) islands, not wfthstandlngthat the expense 
of frorks, buildings, and machinery may be treble or 
quadruple, being built on an adequate scale for half a 
century of certain production.** {HiUmue on ike Warow 
Landt 4rc., Geog. Joum,^ Iv. 823.1 

Between the first and second chains of hills are some 
extensive savannahs, which approach the sea-shore E. 
of the river Berbice. 8. of the Pacarairoa chain and 
the Rupunqpny are others still more extensive, but 
not so well watered. In the latter region are situated 
the small lake of Aihucu and the fttmiler settlement of 
Plrara With the exception of these savannahs, and the 
swamps on the Berbice, the interior is mostly covered 
with hlU^aages and dense forests. 

The greatest slope of the country is towards the N., in 
which direction run the principal rivers. The chief of 
these is the Essequibo, which rises in the Sierra Acarai, 
about 40 m. N. the equator, and discharges itself into the 
ocean by an asstuary nearly 20 m. wide, after a course oi 
at least 620 m. Its entrance is much impeded by shoals, 
and it Is navlmble for sailing vessels for only about 60 m. 
from its mouth. According to the volume of water, its 
current Is more or less strong, but it is seldom more than 
4 knots an hour, even during the rainy season. The 
Corentyn rises about lat. 1° SO*, and long. 67°, and dis¬ 
charges itself also by an aestuary 20 m. wide. Between 
these two rivers run the Berbice and the Demerara; the 
former may bo ascended for 165 m. by vessels drawing 
7 ft. water; the latter is navigable for 86 m. above 
Georgetown, which is situated near its mouth. The 
MazarunI, Ciiyuni, Ac., affluents of the Essequibo, 
are the other principal streams. All the large rivers 
bring down great quantities of detritus, which being de¬ 
posited around their mouths and asstuaries renders the 
whole coast shoal. For 12 or 15 m. seaward the mud 
bottom Is covered by only 3 or 4 feet water. 

Geology and mineraU — Those deposits around the 
coast rest upon deep strata of strong clay of dlfforent 
kinds, alternating with others of sand, and beds of small 
shells; and these again upon a granitic formation, wiifch 
begins to appear on the surface In the second chain of 
mountains. The granite rocks in the Interior often 
assume the most iinposing and singular forms; mural 
precipices, with cascades 1,400 or 1,600 ft. high descending 
over them; granite boulders of huge size, spread over 
extensive tracts, Ac.; and in lat. 2° 65' is a natural 
pyramid, called the Ataraipu, wooded to the height of 
3.50 ft., and rising from that limit ill naked gran¬ 
deur to an elevation of about 900 ft. Mr. Schomburgk 
gives a sketch of this pyramid in the G£(M. Joum., 
X. 1C3. The other chief rocks are porphyry, and 
various kinds of trap, gneiss, clayslatc, sandstone, co- 
loured ochres, Ac.: there is a total absence of limestone, 
and its modifications. Traces of iron are frequent, but 
none of the precious metals has been discovered. Next 
to granite, excellent pipe and other clays are the most 
valuable mineral products. 

Climate. —The mean temperature of the year at George, 
town Is 81° 2* Fahr., the maximum 90°, the minimum 74° 
on the coast. Two wet and two dry seasons constitute 
the changes of the year. The groat dry season begins 
towards the end of August, and continues to the end of 
Nov., after which showers gf vain follow to the end of 
Jan.: the short diy season then commences, terminating 
about the middle of April, when the rains begin to de¬ 
scend in torrents, and the rivers to inundate their banks. 
The winds during the rains are generally westerly; in 
the dry season they blow mostly from the ocean, par¬ 
ticularly in the dw-time. Hurricanes are unknown, 
gales unfrequent: thundernitorms occur at the changes 
of the seasons, but, like a few occasional shocks of earth¬ 
quakes, are not attended with danger. The low and 
swaippy cout-lands are unhealthy, but the interior Is 
quite otherwise; and the insalubrity of Georgetown, and 
other sea-port towns, has been greatly aggravated by the 
quantity of refose suffhred to collect and decompose on 
the shore. 

Vegetable producti.^-^ The forests abound with trees 
of immense size, including the wtora ercelta, sipari or 
ereen-heart, and many others, yielding the most va¬ 
luable timber, and an abundance of medicinal plants, 
dye-woods, and others of excrilent quality for cabinet- 
making. Arnotto, so extensively used in the co¬ 
louring of cheese, grows wild in pnmision on the banks 
of the Upper Corentyn. That magnificent specimen 
of the American Flora, the VietorM JHegta, was dis¬ 
covered by Mr. Schomburgk, on the banks of the Ber- 
bice. (G^.Jottfn.) Another indl^oua plant deserv¬ 
ing of mention, is the kai-arry, a pai^Uonaceous vine, the 
root of which contains a pewerfril narcotic, and Is cum- 
monW used by the Indians in poisoning waters to take 
the fish. The Indians 'beat the root with heavy stfrks, 
till it is in shreds. like coarse hemp; they then infrue It, 
and throw the infusion oter the area of tne rivOT oQpool 
selected. In about 90 minutes, eveiy fish within its in¬ 
fluence rises to the sur&oe, aiM is either taken by the 
hand or shot with arrows. A solid enbic foot of the root 
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will poiion an acre of water, and the fiih are not thereby 
deteriorated. (See Hilkoute^ in Geog. Joum. It.) 

IVOd Animalt, — The ja^ar, puma, peccart, and Vild 
hog, tapir, many kinds of deer,&c.r abound in Guiana: 
the sea-cow is met with in tiio larger rivers, which are 
also inhabited by the cayman, alligator, and guana. 
There are several kinds of formidable serpents, but 
they are fortunately of a sluggish and inactive nature. 
The birds have the most magniflcent pluii^e. Turtles 
are plentiful. The rivers teem with nsh; the low-low, 
a species of si/urtw, often weighat^from 200*to 300 lbs. 
The insect tribes are not excessively annoying. 


Senourees and Jndutiry, — The property annually 
created by the products of the soil, trades, manufaetures, 
&e:, is esthnated at 8,789il60f.; the value of the pub¬ 
lic and private property, movable and immovable, at 
24,020,OOOf. The staples of the colony are at present 
sugar, coffee, and cotton; the two latter were formerly 
almost exclusively grown, but their culture is now in a 
great measure superseded by that oi the sugar-cane. 

The following is a statement of the quantities of the 
staple products raised in the colony from 1883 to 1888 
Inclusive. 


Aiticloi. 

1882. 

1833. 

1634. 

1835. 

1836. 

1887. 

1888. 

fluRwr Obi.) 

Rttm (galloni) 
MoIimm (do.) 
tkiHbe (ItM.) 

CotlOA (do.) 

96,381,959 
«,890,594 . 
4,509,473 
6,410,535 
1,157,709 

'99.106,897 

2,516,138 

5,121,301 

4,490,596 

954,9.07 

81.O8.0.488 

2,631.630 

.8,988,580 

8.035,556 

996,944 

107,586,405 

3.743,687 

3,105,421 

8,06.5,742 

867,042 


99.831,195 

1,973,260 

8,405.906 

4,066,200 

^.200 

88.664.885 

ajne8^2 

8.)82,675 

8,143,545 

041,920 


The coast regions are the only parts cultivated for 
sugar; but many tracts in the interior seem to be equally 
well fitted for that purpose; coffee, also, is grown only on 
the coast, but, according to Mr. Schomburgk, no tract ap¬ 
pears better suited for it than the central ridge of the 
mountains. The Indians have generally some indiMnous 
cotton growing round their huts, and among the Macusls 
on the Itupununi) it is raised to a considerable extent, 
t comes to perfection In qiost parts of the colony ; but is 
cultivated by the colonists only on the coast, and even 
there it has of lato been nearly abandoned, the planters 
being undersold by those of the U. States. There are 
numerous other products, whicii as yet neither form ar¬ 
ticles of export, nor of internal consumption, for which 
both the soil and climate are suitable, and which might 
be raised with advantage, were it not fibr the want ofia- 
bour. Among these arc rice, maize, Indian millet, Vic¬ 
toria wheat, cocoa, vanilla (a native of Guiana), tobacco, 
cinnamon, &c. ISetween the Berbicc and the Essequlbo 
there Is a tract of many thousand acres, possessing the 
means of constant irrigation, on a small portion of 
whicli 3 crops a year have been repeatedly raised; but 
at present It is nearly all a complete wtldcrncss, and 
will so continue till labour becomes more abundant 
and cheaper. The coast region, which is covered by a 
deep layer of vegetable moiild, forming what is called a 
prgtm soil, is so extremely fertile tliat G,0(J0 and even 
K,U00 lbs of sugar, and from 20,000 to 30,000 lbs. of 
plantains, are sometimes produced on an acre; but in 
order to cultivate this sou, dams and embankments as 
before stated are necessary, and agriculture Is conducted 
at a great outlay, and on large estates. 

in the article Am£UIca (p. 83.), notice has been 
taken of tlio vast increase of the horses and cattle 
earned thither Irom Europe. Large herds of both 
wander wild on the wide Init ill-watered saviuiuahs 
beyond the Pacarauna; and, with little exception, have 
hitherto afforded food only for beasts of prey. The 
savannahs between the Berbice and Dismcrara occupy 
upwards of 3,(KK) sq. m.; they are clothed with nutritious 
grasses, plentifully irrigated, and interspersed with shady 
woods. Were tliese stocked with cattle from the interior. 


beef might be obtained as cheaply as Iq the U. States. 
From 1,800 to 2,000 individual*, 7-IOths Indians, are em¬ 
ployed in cutting timber, which is In great demand 
within the colony, though its export has hitherto VMen 
very trifling. 

Since 1837, there has been a rapid deerSwe In the 
quantities of the staples grown and exported; the ex¬ 
ports of 1839, as compared with tliosc of 1836, presenting 
the enormous deficiency of nearly 1,1 fi0,000f. 1 Dlflbrent 
circumstances have probably inspired to bring about 
this result; but there can be no manner of doubt that it 
is mainly ascribable to the nature of the climate, and the 
aversion of the emancipated negroes to sivere labour. 
It is, Indeed, not a little surprising, that any other result 
should have been anticipated from their emancipation. 
It was nil but contradictory and absurd to suppose that 
people with few wants, occupying a soli of great natural 
fertility, lying under a burning sun, shpuld voluntarily 
and heartily engage in labour, which is both stvero, 
and associated in their minds with the most degrading 
recollections. We believe, Ihdeed, that it will bo found 
wholly impossible, except under peculiar circumstances, 
to carry on the culture of sugar on its present plan, in 
tropical countries, by the agency of reaUy free labourers. 
Hayti, formerly the most important and productive of all 
the sugar colonies, does not now produce a singl% pound 
weight of sugar ! and such, most probably, woidd also be 
the case in Cuba and Brazil, were the blacks really free. 
In 1839, about 400 Hill coolies were Imported from Hin- 
dostan into Guiana; and they arc said to be quiet, useful 
labourers. But it was suspected, and we believe with 
good reason, that this wm, in effect, a revival of the slave 
trade; and the practice has in consequence been discon¬ 
tinued. At present, therefore, many thousand acres of 
the most fertile soil are lying waste for want of hands. 
Mr. Schomburgk reports that the number of abandoned 
estates In the Corentyn amounts to 58 out of 80 I (p.l3G.) 
Manufactures caa hardly be said to exist. 

Commerce. — The following is an account of the quan¬ 
tities of the staple products of British Guiana, Imported 
into the U. Kingdom during each of the 6 years ending 
with 1839. 


Articles. 

1834. 

18.15. 

18.16. 1 1837. 

1838. 

1839. 

Sugiir cwt.) 

Rum (collonl) • 
JIlolMieslewt.) • 

1 CoO'iae (lie.) - 

Cotum (do.) 

1 Arrowroot (do.) • • 1 

777,971 

1,331.970 

803,666 

2,597.648 

1,988,789 

6,548 

886.861 

1,990,656 

997,007 

3,156,091 

1,140,361 

9,973 

1/177.848 
2,004,.588 
964,906 
3,467,449 
l/)80,697 

1 10,009 

94.1,.188 
1,482,199 
999,894 
5,118,542 
309,517 
1.204 1 

■■iss 

566/162. 
1,442/1.50 
117,938 
1/173.932 ’ 
551/1X5 

955 


The total value of the exports which, in 1836, amounted 
to 2,135,879f., in 1889 amounted to only 986,013/. Nearly 
the whole are sent to Great Britain or to British America 
and the W. Indies. The value of the British and foreign 
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1832. 

1833. 

1834. 

18.15. 

1836. 

L. 

338,199 
234,996 1 

L. 

391,520 

166,054 

L. 

463,451 

390,177 

L. 

511,361 

10.1,745 

L. 

911/J77 

299,983 

1 Total - 

573,195 1 

.567,574 1 

1 863,628 

615,106 'l,904/i60| 


In 1836 716 ships, of the burden of 111,425 tons, en¬ 
tered ; and 728, of the burden of 116,005 tons, cleared out. 
There are at present 4 steamboats in the colony, the 
largest, of 90 horse-power, plying bbtw'een Georgetown 
and New Amstenlam. A railway from the cap. to Ma- 
halca has been projected. There are are about 250 m. 
of public roads. Dutch and English measures, and 
Spanish, Dutch, and English money are in use. 

GwtemmerUt ^e _The government is vested In a go- 

▼em#, and a court of policy consisting, besides the 
governor, of the chief Justice, attorney-general, collector 
of tUb customs, and government secretary, and an equal 


number of unoffleh^ penont elected from the colonists 
by the college of electors.' This college Is a body jpf 7 
members, appointed by the inhab. for life, whose qiiaTifl- 
catlon Is the psyment of taxes to the amount of 5/. ster¬ 
ling a year. Thq^unofficlal members of the cqprt of po¬ 
licy servo for 8 years, and go out by rotation. There is 
a college of flnanrial representatives of 6 members, with 
the same qualifications as the members of the coliegg of 
electors, chosen by the inhab. for 2 years. Tlie court of 
policy decides on all financial regulations; but when 
they nave prepared an estimate of the expenses for the 
year, and the mode of toxatlon and the dlffbrent Items 
have been discussed and acceded to JDy a raq{ority, the 
estimates are handed over, to the financial represent¬ 
atives, who, in concert with the coart of policy, examine 
the charges. In the combined court every member, whe¬ 
ther of the court of jMlicy or financial representatives, 
has an equal vote. The court of policy, comMued with 
the financial representatives,' having approved of and 
sanctioned the ways and means, they are passed into 
a law. The governor not only has a casUng vote, aa 
president of the court of policy, but an absolute veto on 
all laws passed by a midorlty. The king in councU may 
enact or disallow any law passed in the colony. The 
supreme civil court consisu of a chief Judi^ 9 puisne - 
Judges, a secretary, registrar, and acqoimtant. It i». 
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a court of a|>pcal firom the rolls eous# tn w^co^ijn 
whloh one of the judges of the storenie court ^sf- 
sides. The laws of Holland, but pmci^ly the Dim 
statutes, and resolutions of the itates-generd, are fbN 
lowed by the Judges of the court in giving judgmmt An¬ 
neal from the supreme court, in matters ateve 600/., Um 
to the hing In council. The supreme criminal court is 
composed of 8 civil Judges and S assessors, ^^n by bal¬ 
lot. lU Judgments are chided upon by a majority of votes, 
and are delivered in open court. Inferior criminal courts 
are hotden by the sheriflii of each county, with whom 3 
magistrates are associated. Special magistrates, ap¬ 
pointed from England, decide between the masters and 
labourers in the diflbrent districts; 8 suoerlntendents 
of rivers, and 6 post-holders are appointed for the protec¬ 
tion of the Indians in the interior. There are at present 
IB ministers of the church of England, 3 of that of Hol¬ 
land, 5 Rom. Catholic, 6 of the church of Scotland, and 
several df protestant dissenting sects. The provision for 
the dlflbreiit religious establishments In 1839, amounted 
to 22,942/. In 1888, 11,368 persons were receiving in¬ 
struction in the public Vhools. The military force 
consists at present of one regiment of the line, and a 
detlchm^ of another. The colonial militia has been 
disbftidwift « 

The public revenue is derived from taxes on produce; 
on incomes of 500 dollars and upwards; on Imports not 
of the origin or mau^acture'of Groat Britain; and from 
assessed, taxes on hmses, carriages, wine and spirit li¬ 
cences, 8ce. In 18,16, it igpounted altogether to 106,osr 
and the expenditure to 118,946/. The portion of the 
millions sterling falling to this' colony, as compensation 
for the freedom of slaves, amounted to 4,268,809/. 

Tlie cmly towns worthy of mention are Georgetown 
and New Ataisterdam^ Georgetown, formerly Stabroek, 
the cap. and seat of government, is on the E. bank of 
the Deinerara, near its mouth; lat. GP 49^ 20" N., lung, 
figo n* 30 ^/ w. • Pop. about 2Q,(100. of whom 16,000 are 
coloured. (Sckomburgkt 73.) Except Water-street, 
which is built close to the river, the streets are wide, 
and traversed by canals; the houses are of wood, sel¬ 
dom above 2 stories high, shaded by projecting roofs, 
having voraipiahs and porticoes, and surrounded by 
gardens separated by trenches. An edifice facing (he 
liver, built of brick and stuccoed, which cost the co¬ 
lony upwards of 6,000/., comprises all the government 
offices: near it are the Scotch church, market-house, 
and town guard-house. Wltffln a mile of the town, near 
the mouth of the river, is Fort William Frederick, a 
small mud fort. A handsome Gothic church, to cost 
13,000/., Is now in course of erection at Georgetown; 
another episcopal church stands on the parade ground, 
besides which It has a Rom. Catholic cathodru, Wes¬ 
leyan chapel, 3 public, an infant, and 8 private schools, 
a colonial hospital, an excellent seaman’s nospltal, a sav¬ 
ings* bank, 2 commercial banks, and an amateur theatre. 
Shops and stores are numerous, and European goods of 
all kinds plentiful; no duty being laldson English mer¬ 
chandise. The markets are good, and a new market- 
house is being erected. New Amsterdam, on the Ber- 
bice, in laL 1.V N.* long. 67^ 27' W., extending about 
li m. along the river, Is fntersected by canals, and has 
about 3,<Xi0inhab. It has English, Scotch, and Dutch 
churches, Rom. Cath. and Wesleyan chapels, a free 
school, court-house, barracks^ fort, many commodious 
wharfs and warehouses, and 2 commorcial bonks. It is 
Issi unhealthy than Geoc|||own. 

HUtofV. — According ■teome, Columbus discovered 
Guiana in 1498: others give that honour to Vasco Nunes, 
In 1604. The Dutch, who were Its first European set¬ 
tlers, established some settlements near the Fomeroon 
and^eltowbere in Its neighbourhood, in 1680, and several 
ftiraier to the £. a few years afterwards. The Ens^ish 
began to form settlements about 1630. Most of Guluia, 
however, remained In bands of th^putch till 1796; 
when Demerara and Bsseqalbo surrembred to the En¬ 
glish. They were restored to the Batovian rroubllc in 
1802; mid ^taken by the British in 1803. terrl- 
torf called British Guuma has belonged to os ever since 
that period; that called Dutch Guiana was given up to 
Holland at the conclusion of the late war. (Sekom- 


Oulanik It extends between the Sd and 6th deg. of 
.K. latn and the 63d and 67th deg. W.^long., having 
B« Franclf Galana, from which it tt i> a parated 
the Mai^y, 8* Brasil, W. the Coren^, wrach divides 


H. to 8.2B0m. i average breadth, about 155m. Area 
about 88,800 aq. m. (filsfri.) Pop., exduslve of Indians 
and Maroons, probably 65,000, bf whom GfiOO are whites 
or flSN cdonred people, chidly Dutc^ French, and Jews, 
and the remainder negro slaves. The maroons of the 
tetaitor are the dMcendaikta of nmawaj negroes, and 
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were veiy tronblesome daring the past centoir: they 
have now, however,.adopted much more settled hablta 
tbah formerly, and receive annual presents of weapons, 
arms, Ac., from the<Dutch. the territory thw occupy 
forming a kind of military, frontier to the colony. The 
pbystcu geography, climate, productions, ftc., or Dutch 
Guiana, are pretty much the same aa those of the British 
colony above described. All the rivers have a N. direc¬ 
tion ; the driaf is the Surinam, which runs through the 
centre of the country, and falls Into the Atlantic, after a 
course of nearly 300«n. It gives its name to the N. por¬ 
tion of the territory, and is navigate for large ships (hr 
about 4 leagues from the coast. Paramaribo is situated 
near its mouth. About SO.sUps are employed In the 
transMrrof the produce o( On colony to Europe. Su¬ 
gar is the chief sta]^ and about 25,000,000 lbs. are 
produced annually; rile export of coffee maB be esti¬ 
mated at about 4,000,(KX) lbs. a year; cocoa, cotton, rice, 
cassava, yams, ftc., are also grown In considerable quan¬ 
tities ; and plentiftil supplies of various descriptions o4 
timber, and or woods for cabinet work, with guros,balsams, 
and other drugs, are procured from the interior. Pro¬ 
visions, arms, and manufketured goods are Imported 
from Holland: provisions are also imported from the 
U. States, to which the exports are syrup and rum: 
there is some commerce with the W. Indim, and a 
smuggling trade is carried on with Colombia. The go¬ 
vernment is vested In a governor-general and a high 
council. The cap. and seat of government is Paramaribo, 
a town of 20,000 inhab., three fourtlis of whom are blacks, 
or of mixed descent. It is neatly laid out In the Dutcli 
style, and has R. Catholic, English, and Lutheran 
churches, a German, and a Portuguese Jewish synagogue 
an exchai^, &c., and is the centre of the trade of the 
colony. Tlw fort of Zeelandia, a little N. of the town, is 
the residence of the governor, and the seat of most of the 
government establishments. 

GUIANA (FRENCH)_This, which is the most E. 

arid smallest division of Guiana, lies between the 2d and 
6th dog. N. lat., and 611 and 54i deg. W. long., having 
E. and S. Brazil, W. Dutch Guiana, and N. and N.E. 
the Atlantic. Length, N. to S., 260 in.; breadth varying 
from 100 to 190 m. Area, 27,660 sq. rn. Pop., In 1837, 
free 6,056, slaves 16,592; total, 21,648, ex. garrison and 
colonial functionaries. 

The coast plain {basses terras) is an alluvial tract of 
sfktreme fertility, interspersed with a few isolated hills, 
apparently of volcanic origin, and some ranges of low 
hillocks. The uplands {terres hautes) are also very 
fertile, their soil being generally argillaceous, more or less 
intermixed with granite, sand, and tufa, and in some 
parts highly ferruginous. The mountain chains run E. 
and W.; they are almost wholly granite, but no where 
reach any great elevation ; in the centre of the colony 
they rise from 1,600 to 2,000 ft. above the level of the seu. 
Few countries are more abundantly watered. There are 
upwards of 20 rivers of tolerable sice, all of which have a 
N. course. Their mouths are obstructed by sand-banks, 
and do not admit of the entrance of vessels drawing more 
than 12 or 15 ft. water; they cease to be navigable, ex¬ 
cept for canoes, at a distance of from 45 to 60 m. inland. 
In the rainy season they inundate the low country to a 
great extent, but are then innavigable from their rapidity. 
The coasts are low, and,'except at the river mouths, sliips 
cannot approach the shore. There Is only one roadstead, 
that of Cayenne, where vessels can ride in security. 
Several small rocky or wooded Islands lie off the coast, 
among which is Cayenne, at the mouth of the Ozapoh, 
on which the cap. is built. The climate is similar to that 
of British Guiana (which tee); but the cout lands 
appear to be less unhealthy. About 60 or 60 m. from the 
coast the country begins to be covered with vast forests. 
The low lands are in a great part uncleared, and covered 
with underwood. The settled and occupM luids were 
dispersed in 1886 over a surface of 280 sq. leagues, or 
about l-80th part only of the whole surface of the colony, 
the rest of which is tenanted by wild beasts and roving 
Indians. The cultivated lands, slaves employed on them, 
and amount of produce at the same period, were thus 
estimated;- 
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The sugar-cane was Introduced by the earliest oolo- 
ntsts, and its culture has been greatly extended idnce 
1829; it is crown only on the lowJands, where the mean 
annual produce of a hectare of good soil is estimated at 
2,000 kliogr., worth about l.OOOfis There are hrom 30 to 
40 large establishments for the manufacture of sugar, and 
In all about 60 sugar-mills, 27 of which were, in 1886, 
worked by steam. Coffbe is very inferior to that of the 
W. Indies, and its culture has rather diminished of 
late years. Cotton, cocoa, amatto, and vanilla, are indi¬ 
genous. In the lowlands, from 226 to 850 kilog. per 
hectare is the mean annual produce of cotton. The 
dove succeeds pretty well, especially on the uplands; 
Jther spices have me^wltli only doubtful success. 
Cocoa fs unfit for the'Trench markets, and most of 
what is grown is exported• to'^he U. States: indigo 
and tobaeco are of very inferior quality. Manioc, rice, 
malie, bananas, &c., are grown, but the quantities 
produced fluctuate greatly, and are often insufficient 
for home consumption. In 1837 there were about 12,000 
head of live stock, principally block cattle. Manufac¬ 
tured goods are imported from France. Building docks 
for small vessels, employ about 170 slaves; and there 
are several brick and tile-yards. The price of an artU 
son's labour varies from 3 to 6 fir. a day. 'Ihe trade is 
increasing: in 1836, tlie value of the imports from France 
andhw colonies amounted to 2,675,162 ft., and those from 
foreign countries to 569,358 fr., making a total of 8,262,519 
francs. The principal articles exported, and their value. 
In the some year were as follows: — 


Articles nported (1836). 


Ruffor (raw) 

McHunet, 

Cni-oa - . - 

CoffVe . . - 

Cloves - - . 

FepiMT - - - 

Wood for caUnet-msUng 
Cotton - . . 

Amatto > . . 

Kum ... 


Quantities. 


8,849,417 kilog, 

' 473,008 
34,m — 
1H,<J93 . 
88,636 
86,834 — 
517,«)83 - 
836|991 ~ 
889.837 - 
57.703 litres 


Value. 


1,338,383 fir. 
(•9,995 — 
30,800 ~ 
30,389 — 
880,084 — 
40.3f.8 - 
180,f29 — 
513,988 — 
694,145 — 

S8,76({.. 


The total valui> ol the exports amounted to 3,121,752 fr., 
nearly the wliulc being shipped for France or her colonics. 
Forty-two French vessels, o’f the aggregate burden of 
6,792 tons, entered; and 45 of the burden of 7,950 tons, 
left the colony in 18;i6, besides which 22 foreign vessel 
entered, and 19 departed. 

French Ouiaua is divided into 2 districts, those of Cay¬ 
enne and Sinnainary; and 14 communes, composing 6 
electoral arrundissements, and sending 16 cleputies to the 
colonial council. Cayenne, the seat of government (w hich 
ace), is the only town worth notice. The government 
is vested in a governor, assisted by a privy council of 7 
of the highest oilicial functionaries; and the colonial 
council, composed of 16 members, elected for 5 years, by 
inhab. of French descent, 25 years of age, born, or having 
resided in Guiana for 2 years, and paying direct taxes to 
the amount of 20U fr. a year, or the possessors of jiroperty 
to the value of 20,000 fr. Number of electors in 1836,211. 
The public revenue, derived chiefly from taxes on slaves 
and domestics, house taxes, customs, export duties, pa¬ 
tents, licences, passports, sale of government lands, rents, 
fees, flnes, &c., amounted, In 1837, to 255,222 fr.; the co¬ 
lonial expenditure In the some year was 1,446,710 fr. 

Some French adventurers first settled at Cayenne In 
1604 i and with only a few short interruptions from the 
Dutch and English, the French held that station and the 
rest of the colony till 1800: it was then taken possession 
of by the English and Portuguese, and held by the latter 
till 1816, when, in pursuance of the I'reaty of Paris, U 
was restored to France. (Mottces tur le* Ceiontet Fran- 
paises, /fstfo. d-c.) 

GUIENNE, one'of the provs. Into which France 
was divided previously to the Kevolution. It was si- 
tuated in the 5. W. part of the kingdom, on both sides 
the Gironde; and is now distributed among the depts. 
of the Oironde, Lot-ec-Garonne, Dordogne, Lot, and 
Aveyron. 

GUILDFORD, a pari. bor. and market town of Eng¬ 
land, cc. Surrqy, of which it is the cap., huud. Woking, 
on the Wey, m. S.W. London. Pop. of the town 
(1881), 4,688. Guildford, as seen from the W., has an 
Imposing appearance, being principally situated on the 
declivity of a chalk down, at the foot of which runs the 
Wey. crossed by a bridge of five arches. It consists 
cfaiefiy of one long, broad, and well-built, but inoonvenl. 
ently steep, street, which is crossed by several other 
streets of inferior dimensions. " It has the appearance 
of a woli-conditioned place, and may be expects to In¬ 
crease." {Boundary Report.) It is well iiaved, lighted 
with gas, and supplied with water forced up from the 
river. U has 3 par. churches, all ancient structures; 
a han^ome co. hall, town-hall, coundl-cbambcr, a gaol, 
rebuilt in 1766; chapels belonging to Baj>tiBts, Pres¬ 
byterians, Quakers, Rom. Catholics, .Ac.; a large free 
grammar-sdiool, founded by Edward VI., with an en- 
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dcswihent for a tcliolar at Cambridge and at Oxford; a 
oharity-school, which 25 boys are educated and 
J^thod; and 4 theatre. Guildford was a residence of 
fne Anglo-Saxon kings, and the ruined keep of a castle, 
consisting of a quadrangular tower, 70 ft. high, and built 
of flint, ragstone, and Roman bricks, forms a picturesque 
object at the S. extremity of the town. The traces of an 
ancient palace are also clekrly discoverable. Since the 
passing of the Municipal Corporation Reform Act, Guild¬ 
ford has been governed by 4 lUdermen, one of whom Is 
mayor, and 12 councillors. Petty sessions are held here, 
ana the assixes in the summer circuits here and at Croy¬ 
don alternately. Guildford has sent 2 mems. to the H. of 
C. since the time of Edward 1. Previously to the Kefomf 
Act, the right of voting was in the freeholders and free¬ 
men resident in the town, paying scot and lot. The 
Boundary Act considerably extended the limits of the 
pari, bor., which had, in 1831, a pop. of 4,88a» Regij- 
tered electors, in,l839,421. Corporation revenue (IW) 
1,993/. Guildford has a considerable trade with the 
metropolis in com, timber, mglt, &c., sent to Loudon by 
the wey. Market-day, Saturday, for com, and other 
ncc(%saric8. Fairs, May 4, and Nov. 22., for hQ|sea, 

^tuu'lLSBOROUOH. or OUlSBOROUGf^iliiftrket 
town and par. of England, co. York, N. RldingJB, div., 
Langbourgh lib., 39 m. N. York, and 21 m. E. Darimg- 
ton. The par.'comprises 5 towqshlps: area of town¬ 
ship of Guiisborough, 6,120 acres: pop. of do.* In 1831, 

l, 988. The town stands in oesmaU but beautifril and 
very productive valley near the river Tecs, and at the 
foot of the Cleveland hills. It consists of^ single wide 
and handsome street, lined with old but substantiid houses. 
The church is a modem edifice, supposed tq occupy the 
site of one attached to the Aubtiu Priory, establuihed 
here in 1129, some ruins of which still remain in ^he 
meadows S. of the town. In the church-yard are the 
grammar-school and hospital, founded by the hut prior, 
and chartered by Queen Elizabeth, In 1561. The 
rental of the property, accerdinff to Carlyle (11. 80.\), 
Is 37i>/. Ten Bciiolars are taught gratuitously, and 16 
others for a payment of bt. per quarter. Th'e mastcr'c 
salary is 50/., with a house and garden. cThe hospital 
lodges and clothes six old men*and six old women, and 
gives tliem a money allowance for food and coals. 
Guisborough is a quiet country town, with littl^ trade, 
except on Monday, the market day, and Its six fair 
days (last Tuesday in April and May, third Tuesday in 
May, Aug., and Sept., and serond Tuesday in Nov.). 
It used, however, to have a conBid(>rable trade in alum, 
and the first alum-works in England were begun here 
about 16(X). I'his mind^al Is worked in some of the 
neighbouring parishes, especially Lofthouse; but it hat 
for many years ceased to be a branch of industry at 
Guisborough. 

GUIMAUAENS, a town of Portugal, prov. Entre 
Ducro-y-Minho, cap. of a comarca of same name, 28 m. 
N.N.E. Oporto, ftid 196 m. N. by E. Lisbon; lat.41<>24' 
N„ long. HO 14' W. Pop. 8,260. ( AfOlano.) It is built ou 
a slight elevation in the midst of a beautiml and produc¬ 
tive plain between two small rivers, the Ave and Visella, 
and is surrounded with fortifications. The streets, 
which are wide and straight, are lined with well-built 
houses, and there are several handsome paseost or 
squares. Among the public buildings are 4 churches, 
one of which is collegiate, and .remarkable for its fine 
architecture: there are also %<x)nvents and 4 hospitalB. 
It has some small manufacillles of cutlery, hardware, 
and linen. There are thermal springs in the neighbour¬ 
hood, which were known to the Romans. The ancient 
town is said to have been founded, anno 500 n.c., under 
the name of Aroduca: the modern one was the first canfrat 
of the Portuguese monarchy. {MHtanoi Balbii mat, 
de PortngfiL) 

GUINEA, a Mme applied by European geographers 
to designate a ]mtion of the w. coast of Africa. Tho 
origin of the word Is not certainly ascertained, nor are 
writers agreed respecting the limits of coast to which 
the name should extend. D'Anvllle, and the older no- 
graphers, apply it to the line of coast from the mouth of 
the Gambia to tliat of the Quorra; whereas Ritter, and 
the more modem authors, extend Its confines .from C. 
Verga, lat. lO^' 3(K N., to the moutli Of Nourse's river, lat. 
17^ S., and call the district S. of C. lAnfox, lat. 6^ S., com- 
rislng Congo, Angola, and Benguela, by the name of 
!. Guinea; while under K. Guinea, or Gumea Proper, ore 
comprehended Sierra Leone, Liberia, ^e Gram and 
Ivory Coast, ^^hantee, Dahomey, Benin, and Blafra. 
The description of this extensive line of coast, for which 
we are chiefly indebted to the discoveries of Roiedt/eft, 
Adams, Isert, and Tuckey, will be found under the beu^ 
of the countries above mentioned. 

GU IN GAMP, a town of France, dfep. C6tes-dtt-Nefd, 
cap. arrond.; on the TrieuX, in an extensive pU^ 17 

m. W.S.W. St. Brieuc. Pop. (1836) 6,4fi6. Itwaafor- 
merly surrounded with walls, parts of which sUll exist; 
a spacious street intersects it from end to end, about 
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the ittlddle of which it « cingular par. church, with u 
■quare tower, tunnouiited to a dome. The town con- 
taina lereral good edifloea, and is aurrounded by agree-, 
able walka. It haa nanniiutures of the ikbriea named 
from the town giHgkamt, linen cloth, thread, Ac., and 19 
frira yearly, at lAleh large quandtlaa of eom, ^tle, 
ilan, hemp, and manufactured gooda, are aoid. {Httgo, 

SerBiMOAY. . 

GUJERAT, GUJRAT, or GUZERAT (Gurfara 
JlMhtro), an extenaive pror. of W. Hlodoatan, chiefly 
between lat. 9|o and 340 and long, flflo and HP £.; 
haring K. Ralpootana, £. Malwah and Candelah, S. 
Aurungabad and the Gulph of Cambay, and W. the 
Indian Ocean, the Gulph of Gutch, and the Runn. It 
compriaea the N. diatrlcta of the Brlttah prealdency of 
Bombay, moat part of the Ouicowar’a dom., a part of thoae 
of Scindia and the rajah of Jondpoor, and the terrltoriea 
of many imaller chieftaini. Ita len^h, £. to W., may 
be eatimated at flOO m., by an average breadth of 
about 180. ** I'he Inhab. qf thla vaat province are pro¬ 
bably much under-rat^ at 6,000,000.** (Hamilton*9 
S. r. Oax.) Oulerat la bounded on the N. and N.E". by 
ateepmnc^, craggy mountains of difficult acceaa, aendlng 
out many ramlircationa, the intervala between which aip 
filled with Jungle. ' Into thla part of the prov. the Mah- 
rattlk were never able to penetrate; but they conquered 
the S. part, consisting of an open fertile ^aln, appa. 
rently level, but In reality Intersected by numerous ravines 
and chasms, and watered numerous rivers. The W. 
part consists of the Peninsula of GnJerat, stretching Into 
the ocean ImNireen the Gulphs of Cambay and Cutcb, 
atx>ut 190 in, in length, by 100 broad#and which forms 
the great nucleus of the Gulcowar’s territories. 

The N.W. part of the prov. Is In part a swampy plain 
whore It adjoins the Uunn, and an arid desert continuous 
with that of N.W. India. The climate is oppressively 
hot in suifimer, but, In winter, temperate and agreeable. 
Mr. Elphlustone (Pari. Hep. p. 168.) says that ** Gujrat 
is the most flourishing couutyy in India ; *' and though in 
parts there is a great deal of barren land, it is, upon 
the whole, one of the richest parts of Hindostan, both at 
respects its praductiveneu and the condition of its pop., 
a result which Is mainly ucrlbable to the moderate as¬ 
sessment of the land both under the British and the native 
princes'^ (See Par/./frp.,^c.) Of 1,462,000acres in tillage 
in British Gujerat, It was estimated, some years since, that 
167,720 were under cotton culture, 4,966 under sugar-cane, 
1,928 under indigo, 10,766 under tobacco, and the rest ap¬ 
propriated to the growth of grains and garden produce. 

‘ (Appendix to Hep, on Public Hev., p. 286.) All the fore¬ 
going artffilos of growth arc of hxcclleiit qnality: indigo 
was, however, grown formerly to a much greater extent 
than now'. Oil, hemp, flax, piilse, Ac. are Uie other prin¬ 
cipal kinds of produce. In the British districts, nearly all 
the land Is cultivated that is capable of yielding an adequate 
return ; in some parts of the prov. there arc fine pasture 
lands, on which many good horses and 6raught cattle are 
reared. The land is assessed on the village system, tlie 
tax being collected through tho medium of potaiU, or 
head-men. (.SVcBovoav Pursio.) In the British terri. 
tories, most of the land is occupied by permanent tenants: 
leasehold lauds are few. There arc also few landholders 
of any extent; and in Kattywar, property is very much 
subdivided. The inhab. are mostly Hindoos, amongst 
whom the Jain sect arc more numerous than in any 
other prov. of India. That pop. is, however, extremely 
mixed, and includes numerous tribes of Grassias, Kat- 
ties. Coolies, Bhcols, Mcwasslcs, Bhatts, and other law¬ 
less races, who acted an important part during the wars 
of the Mahratta and other dynasties that long troubled 
tliit^rt of India. Many of these tribes still lead a 
roving life t but most of them have now adopted peace¬ 
ful occupations. Besides its native tribes, Gpjerat (with 
Bombay) is the chief scat of -the Farseei, a people who 
emigrated from Persia in the 7th century, after the over¬ 
throw of the Sasianide dynasty by the Mohammedans. 
In Ut6, the Parsees in Hinuostan were estimated at 
160,MM) families. (For some details respecting them, xee 
Bombay, p. 407.) The Mohammedans in Gpjerat make 
about 10 per cent, of the pop. Almost all the castes of this 
prov. work at the loom occasionally, and cotton fabrics, 
sent in constderabls quantities to Bombay, form, in fact, 
the chief export or the prov., after corn and raw cotton. 
The Surat manufactures, of various kinds, have long 
been fomous for their cheapness and good quality. Tlw 
principal imporm of the prov. are sugar, raw iflk, .pep¬ 
per, cocoa-nuts, cochineal, and woollen goods. Duriu 
the period of its Independence in the lAth and 16fn 
centuries, Gujerat enjoyed a much more flourishing 
trade than at present; but there are still many rich na¬ 
tive merchMitt in the towns, the chief of which are 
Surat, Ahmedabad, Baroacta, Baroda, Cambay, Gogo, 
Bhownaggur, Chumpaneer, and Junaghur. GnJerat was 
fjRflccted by the Mohammedans under Mahmoud, of 
QmanL about 1086: from 1390 to 1573, it belong^ to a 
native Rqjpoot dynasty, which had revolted from the Mo- 
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gull; but at the latter date it fell into the hands of the 
EmpprorAcber. After the death of Aumngiebe, in 1707, 
it was conquered by the Mahrattas. and remained a 
part of their empire tiU the destruction of their power 
□y the British. 

OUMBINNEN, a town of the Pmsslan dom., prov. 
Prussia, can. gov. of the same name, on the Plssa, 70 
m. E. by S. Roningsberg. Pop. 6,365. It Is regularly 
built, and hqs several churches, 8 hospitals, a public 
library, a gymnasium, and schools of midwifery, archl.^ 
tecture, Ac. It Is the seat of the superior courts, and 
council for its gov., and bus manufectures of woollen 
cloths and stockinn, distilleries, breweries, and some 
trade in com and linseed. Most part of Its pop. are 
Protestants. 

GUNDWANA, a large prov. of the Deccan, Hin* 
dostan, extending between lot. 180 and ^ N., and long. 
77° 30' and 86^ £.; having N. the provs. Malwah and 
Allahabad, E. those of Bahar and' Orissa, S. the 
Northern Circars and Hyderabad, and W. Beeder, 
Berar, and Candelsh. It comprises the N.E. portion 
of the table land of Central India, and is chiefly included 
in the dominions of the rajah of Berar (the Nagpoor 
rajah) and the ceded and almost unexplored territories 
in the S.W. parts of the British presidency of Bengal. 
A large proportion of its surface is mountainous, and 
some of the largest secondary rivers of Hindostan rise 
witliin its limits; as the Nerbudda, Sone, Mahanuddy, 
Ac., while the IVurda and Godavery bound it W.; but 
in general it is ill-watered, unhealthy, covered with 
Jungle, and thinly inhabited. The pop. consists 
chiefly of Gonds, apparently an aboriginal people, at a 
remote period partly conquered and converted by the 
Hindoos, and the remainder driven to the hills and 
jungles, where they live nearly in a state of nature, 
the country rontinuing to be for the most part a sort of 
primeval wilderness. Their broad flat noses, thick lips, 
and often curly hair, distinguish them from the other 
native tribes of Hindostan. Some are domesticated in 
the plains, where they make good agricultural labourers; 
those who live wild, on (he contrary, have no agriculture, 
and subsist on roots, vegetables, bamboo-shoots, and 
whatever animal food they can obtain. Their own idols 
are of the rudtst description, but they have also borrowed 
many objects of worship from tho Hindoos, to which they 
oiTcr up animal, and even human, sacrifices; in many 
parts, they divide themselves into castes, like the Hindoos, 
and have adopted various institutions and practices from 
them and the Mohammedans. Their language contains, 
among its elementary words, many of Tellnga and 
Tamul origin. The chief towns in Giindwana are 
Nagpoor, Sumhhiilpoor, Deo^hur, Mundloh, Ac. Deo- 
ghur was formerly the seat of an extensive Hindoo em- 

e irc ; but the S. part of tiie prov. was included in the 
ingtioin of Telingana, which, with Deoghur, afterwards' 
constituted a portion of the Bbamenee empire of the 
Deccan : wlille the N. parts of tlie country were tribut¬ 
ary to the Mogul emperors. There are, however, no 
remains in the prov. to indicate that it ever flourished as 
a highly civilis^ or cultivated country. {Hamilton's E. 
J, (iax.) 

GUSTIlOW, a town of N. Germany, G. D. Mecklcn- 
burgh Schwerin, cap. duchy of same name, on the Netiel, 
31 m. K.N.K. Schwerin. Pop. 8,667. It is wailed, has 
an anc. castle, now converted into a workhouse and house 
of correction, and several handsome public edifices, among 
Which are, the cathedral, 2 other churches, the govern¬ 
ment house, Ac. It is the scat of a court of chancery, 
and boards of taxation and police, and is a town of con¬ 
siderable commercial importance. It hqii between 60 
and 60 manufactories of (ufiTerent kinds, including many 
breweries and distilleries. Two large fairs for cattle and 
wool are held yearly, at which wool to the amount of 
nearly 300,000 dollars Is sold. {Berghausi Stein.) 

GWALIOR, a strong fortress and town of Hindostan, 
and the modern cap. of Sclndia*s dom., prov. Agra, 61 m. 
S.E. Agra, and 860 N. E. by N. Oqjein; lat. 26^ W 
N., long. 78° 1' E. It stands on a precipitous. Isolated 
bill, close around the brow of which Its defences of stone 
are carried. This hill is rather more than 1| m. in 
length; but its greatest breadth does not exceed 360 
yards: the height at Its N. end is 348 ft. At this end Is 
a palace; and about the middle of the fort are two 
remarkable pyramidal buildings of red stone, in the most 
ancient style of Hindoo architecture. The only gate is 
towards the N. extremity of the E. side; from which, 
by several flights of steps, you ascend to the top of tte 
rock. Within the citadel itiere are large natural exca¬ 
vations, which furnish a suppW of excellent witer. The 
town, which runs along the E. side of the hill. Is large, 
well inhabited, and contains many good houses of stone, 
which is fiimlshed in abundance by the neighbouring 
bills. £. of the town runs tho river Soonrica, beyond 
which is a large Mohammedan tomb, a handsomemtone 
building, with a cupola covered with blue enamel. There 
are numerous caves adjacent to the fort, said to contain 
many Buddhlu sculptares, Gwalior, from its position. 
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must always have been a military post of groat iroport- 
atice, but by no means impregualrie; for it has frequently 
changed masters It was t^en by escalade, in 17W, by 
the British; but finally ceded, in lfK)5, to Sclndia, and 
has since been the permanent residence of his court. 

GYONGYOS, a market-town of Hungary, co. Heres, 
at the foot of the Matra mountains; 2‘2 m. S.W. by W. 
Krlau, and 42 m. N.E. Festh. Fop. about 14,700. (iferg- 
hau$,) It has several churches, a I^anjclscan gymna¬ 
sium, and a Knm. Catholic high school; manulacturos 
of woollen cloth, leather, hats, brandy, &c., and a large 
trade in agricultural produce and cattle. Good wine is 
made in its vicinity. 

GYULA, amarket-town of Hungary, cap. co. Bekos, 
on the White Koriis, 35 m. N.N.W. Arad. Fop. (1838) 
13,752. It consists of two parts, Hungarian and German 
Gyula, separated by the river; it has a fortress, a countv. 
hall, several churclies, some oil-mills, and a large trade 
In cattle, &c. 
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HAARLEM, or HARLEM, one of the principal cities 
of the Netherlands, prov. N. Holland, cap. arrond. and 
cant.; on the Spaarn, 10 ra. W. Amsterdam. Fop. 
about 22,000. It is now in great part destitute of 
defences, but was formerly a place of some strength, 
having been fortified in the KJth century with brick 
walls, parts of whicli, witli an old gateway, still remain. 

“ liiuirlem is, in external appearance, unlike most other 
Dutch cities. It has an ancient and somewhat dingy 
aspect. The architecture of some of tlie houses is 
remarkably picturesque, with sharp-tiointcd gables; and 
the roots .snow several rows of small attic windows, like 
what one is accustomed to see in old Flemish pictures. 
Tlie streets are arranged in an irregular manner, with 
cross alleys and back courts, and few of them have 
havens in the cciure, which is quite a singularity in a 
Dutch town.” (C/ia»ttters, p.2r).) Mr. Barrow says it 
is “ very well built, very clean, and very dull.” Itb pop. 
at present is greatly below what It formerly contained. 
It has a large jiaveil market-place surrounded by 
several of the priru'ipal edifices of the city, as the churcii 
bf Ht. Bavnn, a vast liothic structure, with a liigh s(|uare 
tower; the licsli-inarket; the Stadl/mus, a fine build- I 
ing, &c. Opposite the clmrch is a statue of Laurence 
Coster, the reputf*d inventor of moveable types, a citizen 
of IlHarlcm. Kt. Bavon’s has somewhat of a naked 
apticarance inside; but its organ has long been con¬ 
sidered one of the finest and largest in Europe, k 
IS supported on porphyry pillars, and fills up the 
wliole cil one end of the churcli, reaching up to the 
roof. It has nearly .’>,000 pipes; its tones arc remark- 
ably fine, and its power very great; but in the diameter 
of some of its pijies, it has recently been surpassed by 
organs built at York and Birmingiiam. Immediately 
under it. and between two masses of pillars, is a group 
of figures the size of life, in white marble, represent¬ 
ing Faith, Hope, and Charity, executed by Xavory, a 
living artist, and which, according to Chambers, arc the 
best specimens of modern sculpture in Holland. The 
remaining chief public buildings and institutions in 
llaarh'm are several churches, public charities and 
schools, the Teyleri.'in Museum, with a good rolicctiou 
of philosophical instruments, and others of fossils, coins, 
ftc., at which lectures on dlfforeut scientific subjects arc 
delivered; the academy of sdences, the celebrated 
normal school of M. Preusen, and many other schools; 
an academy of drawing, an observatory, botanic garden, 
&c. There are several good private collections of 
paintings. Haarlem is the residence of a civil governor 
and a military commandant.; is a bishop's see, and the 
scat of tribunals of original jurisdiction and commerce. 
It has manufactures of silk, linen, and cotton fabrics, 
velvets, rugs, carpets, lace, ribands, soap, and oil. 
Many of these have greatly declined; but, of late, several 
cotton factories liave been establish^ in its neighbour¬ 
hood ^nder the patronage of the king, and the manufac¬ 
ture of cotton goods has Increased materially since the 
separation of Holland and Belgium. lu one of these 
factories, conducted by a Scotchman, the king is a 
shareholder; steam-engines are employed to turn the 
machinery. There are 3 factories on a similar scale at 
Haarlem, employing in all 2,000 individuals, men, 
Women, and cnildren. The weekly wages of workmen 
average from 12s. to I3s.; boys and girls get about Is. Gd. 
a week. In the environs of Haarlem are extensive bleach - 
ing grounds for linens, and here were at one time prepared 
those fine fabrics, long known In England as Holland 
cloths. An important branch of trade in Haarlem is tlie 
sale of flowers, roots, &c., of which traffic it is the chief 
seun Near the city, on the S., are the ** Bloemen-Tuin," 
or gardens for rearing these products. “ Each garden 
Is secluded firom the public road by a high wall, or a 
brick house tidily painted; and when admitted, you find 
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yourself In the midst of ofilces or warehouses devoted 
to the great business of drying and packing the roots. 
Thence the garden stretches out to tne length of per¬ 
haps a quarter of a mHe by a breadth of 100 yds., and Is 
separated from other garaens, as well as fircquently di¬ 
vided across by partitions of wood 6 it. high. In the 
sunny square spots thus sectioned olDf, are lul the varie¬ 
ties of tulips, dahlias, hyacinths, ranunculuses, and vari- 
ouB Other flowers. The drying-houses are filled with 
shelves, in stands, on which ore spread myriads of roots, 
and in adjacent apartments men are kept constantly 
busy packing for exportation. In packing, each root is 
first twisted into a small piece of paper, and then a hun¬ 
dred are put together in ii paper bog, according to sorts. 
Thu bags are afterwards packed In cases, and are thus 
sent to all parts of the world.** (C//<w«Aers,jp. 30.) A 
large hortieulturist and dealer told Mr. Chambers, 
that he exported annually 3U0,000 crocus, 200,000 tulip, 
100,000 hyacinth, and 100,000 ranunculus roots, besides 
many of other flowers. At one period, the most extra¬ 
vagant prices were given foi^ these roots; but 100 florins 
is now considered (and well if may) a very large sum 
fof one, and the greater part of the tulips cultivated 
and boltl by the blotmists of Haarlem, are valuedjt from 
Id. to 20d. each. The city was once celcbrate^or Its 
printing; but at present this branch of industry is not 
more active than in an Englisli country town. It has still, 
however, a type-foundry, chiefly for Greek and Hebrew 
characters, from which the Jews principally supply them¬ 
selves with the latter. e 

The neiglibourituud round Haarlem is carcHilly laid 
out in plantations and imblic walks, ogd for severe 
miles on the road to Leyden the country is sprinkled 
with niuncroiis neat villas. Immediately on tfio S. of the 
city is a wood of considerable extent, in which is a large 
and elegant mHn.<$ion in the Grecian style, called the Fa- 
vilion. It formerly belonged to Mr. Hope, who sold it 
for 500,000 guilders (about 42,000/.) to Nupolhon /or his 
brother lamis. At the peace it was sequestrated by the 
nation: at present it is shuUup; hut it is designed to form 
a gallery for the paintings of Dutcli living artists. 

I'he epoch at which Haarlem w'as founded is uncertain. 
In 1572 it w'UB besieged by u Spanish force under Toledo, 
a worthy son of the duke of Alva. The city held out for 7 
months, when it being known that the garrison intended 
to make a desperate sortie as a forlorn hope, ^terms of 
capitulation were offered and accepted; but no sooner 
liad tile Spaniards obtained possession of the town, than 
they commenced a massacre of the inhah., and upwards 
of 1,(KK) individuals were either put to the sword, or tied 
in pairs and thrown into the lake. In 1.577 the town 
was rt‘takcn by the Dillch. Haarlem was the birthplace 
of Ostiulc, ^\'ouvollnan8, Berghem, Van der Heist, and 
Schrevelius. 

The Ham lemmer Meer^ or liuke of Haarlem, is an inlet 
of the sea S.E. of the city, extending S. to within a short 
distance of Leyden, aiul about 33 ro. in circumference. 
It was formed by an inundation at the end of the 16th 
century, which transformed four small lakes into one 
sheet of water, and, overflowing the surrounding country, 
laid several villages waste, and destroyed much property. 
It has an outlet to the S. communicating with the Old 
Rhine; on the N. it cumraiinicates with the Y by the 
Spaarn, and by another small outlet which is crossed by 
the road from Haarlem to Amsterdam. It is generally 
shallow, except in the middle, and is easily agitated by 
winds, which drive the waves with great fury against the 
dykes erected round its shores, ft is liable to sudden 
squalls, and is, on tha*^ account, little used for naviga¬ 
tion. Various schemes have been proposed for drain¬ 
ing this lake, by which at least 50,000 acres of land 
would bo recovered. Jlithcrto nothing decisive ha^icen 
done on the subject; but the impression is, that theondor- 
taking will, ere long, be commcnceil, and that it will suc¬ 
ceed. A railway between Haarlem and Amsterdam, 
which must in part pass through the Y, has been com¬ 
menced. (See Chambers' Tour, ii;31, fl-c.; Barrow's 
Tour in Holland, ^c. i Be Cloety Fays Bas s Diet, G^gr.f 

HACKNEY, a town and par. of England, co. Mid¬ 
dlesex, hund. Ossulstone, 3 m. N. B. London. Area 
of par., including the hamlets of Climton, llomerton, 
Dalston, Shacklewell, and Kingslatui, 3,227 acres. Fop., 
in 1831,31,047. The town consists clnefly of two wide and 
well-lighted streets, running nearly at right angles to 
each oroer, from which other streets diverge. There are 
many large and substantial residences both detached and 
connected with the line of street; but the houses geno- 
fally are of inferior size. The par., now divided into 8 
districts, hat 4 churches ; the mother-church, St. John's, 
j and 3 chapels of ease. AU are commodious { but none 
I are remarkable for architectural elegance. The dis¬ 
senters have several places of wor^ip, among which is 
one (now occupied by Unitarians) rendered illustrious 
^ the ministerial labours of Bates. Matthew Henry, 

I Priestley, and Price. At llomerton is an academy for 
Independent ministers, of which Dr. Fye 8iq)Ui Is the 
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proient principal. There are 8 charity ichooli, educating 
in the whole about 500 children; a school of industry fur 
•0 children \ and 3 hospitals or almshouses for aged peo¬ 
ple. At Clapton is the London Orphan A^lum, where 
300 children, the orphans of respectable parents, are 
boarded, clothed, and educated; and at Hachneywick is 
en estimiiahnient supported by the Society for the Sup- 
nroHlon of Juvenile vagrancy. The land about Hacknev 
IS chiefly occupied by nurserymen and market-gardenerf. 
Loddige’s garden is said to contain some of the finest 
and rarest exotics in England: the rest of the land is 
employed in cow-pastures and brick-fields. The pars, of 
Hackney and Stoke Newington form a union under the 
Poor-Law Amendmeut Act) and the expense of main¬ 
taining the paupers of Hackney, in 1838, was 7,960f. 

HADDINGTON (CO. OF), arc Lotuians. 

HADDINGTON,apart, and royal bor. and market 
town of Scotland, cap. co. Haddington, 16 miles E. 
by N. Edinburgh, ana I 04 W. 'by S.,Dunbar, at the 
foot of the Garleton hills on the N., and bounded 
by the Tyne on the E., w^iich stream divides it from 
the suburb of Nungate, td which, however, it is joined 
by a bridge of 4 arches. Pop. in 1831,3,751. The tohrn 
consist| principally of two parallel streets, running E. 
and wT, and a long cross street which bounds one of 
these, and intersects the other nearly at right angles, 
'ihe main parallel street, which is a continuation of the 
road from Edinburgh, is spacious; the general character 
of the town, as to buildings and appearance, is superior 
to t[iat of most others of ila sixe. The approaches to it 
from the E. and W. are ornamented by a number of 
villas, with gardens and nursery grounds adjoining. 
The streets are paved, wad lighted with gas. The prin¬ 
cipal buildings are the lown-hall, with a lofty spire 150 
foot in height; the county buildings, which contain 
lu'cummodation for the sheriff's court, the meetings of 
the county, and apartments for ttie preservation of the 
public,records; and a Gothic parish church, supposed 
to have been erected in the 13tn or 14th century. It is 
21 U ft. In length ; the choir said transept are in a somo- 
wliut dilapidated state; it has square towers, and is 90 
It. Iiigh. Thu western part of the cross is used as the 
parish church* Fordun styles it lucerna LaudotiitBy 
the lamp of Lothian. The parish church of Hadding¬ 
ton is one of the few churches in Scotland, not in Edin¬ 
burgh, tliat are collegiate. There is a new quoad sacra 
church (1839) belonging to the establishment. There 
are chapels belonging respectively to the Scottish ISpisco- 
paliaiM, to the United Associate Synod (two), to the Old 
Light Burghers, the Independents, and Methodists. 
H^dington can boast of one of the earliest schools 
cstablisbcd in Scotland (AfCV^s Anox, i. 4.), and it 
possesses at present an excellent classical seminary 
under the direction of the magistrates, and 6 other 
schools. A mechanics' institution was established here in 
1823. There are 110 fewer than five public libraries in the 
town ; and Haddington Is the head quarters of the Itine¬ 
rating Libraries, institutm! by Mr. Sanmol Brown. In 
1835, there were in East Lothian 43 divisions of these 
libraries, of 50 volumes each. Each division remains 
for 2 years In the same place, wheu it Is removed to 
another locality, and succeeded by a new supply of books 
of the same number; so that each locality has a fresh 
supply of new useftil reading every two years. Each 
Volume, at an average of the 43 divisions. Is read Jive 
tiraeH during that period. The system of circulating 
libraries has been extended to various other parts of 
Scotland, to several districts in England, to Ireland, 
Canada, South Afirica, and Jamaica. The use of the 
books is gratuitous if so wished, but never more than 
Id. per anmuH has been systematically taken from any 
reader • but voluntary contributions, cither in books or 
moi^, are received. (ATS. cotHmunication from Mr» 
£rou>n.) The number of benevolent, ftiendly, and 
religlotts locletiea, is areak Tbe number of permanent 
and occasional poor for three years previously to 1837 
inclusive, was annually 179; and the average yearly 
lUnda for their support are 942/., raised by asbcssroent. 
Th^lgbest rate givcu Is 10 /. 85 . yearly; the lowest 
9/. 12s. {Beport hfi General Assembly qn Poor in Scot^ 
land, 1889, p. 11.) There are no manufactures in tbe 
town, but tnere are two brepreries and two distilleries 
In the Tidnlty; an Iron forge, and coach work; a con- 
oideraifle trade in wtoI, in tanning and currying leather, 
in preparing bones and rape-cake for manure, and 
▼arious minor branches of industry. Haddington is 
eelebratad ter Us weekly grain market, which is the 
aecond ki point of Inmortance in Scotland, Dalkeith 
being, Uw OKt. In 1889, the quantity of i^alh of aU 
kiitfaold in tbU market was 42,361 qrs.; hut as that 
year was one of compaiative scarcity, the average sale 
M greatly above wluU we have stated, being sometimes 
asl^h as 80,000Qrs. I herd are three branch banks, 
aadpsiivlaga’lM^, the alter instituted in 1815. The 
ngrlcuilturar and boitlcultuial societies of the county 
Imld their meeUngs in the town. 

Haddington la verj andent. A eutle on Iti W. bonn- 
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dories was used as a rc^al residence in the 12th and 13th 
centuples, and here Alexander 11. was bom in 1198. A 
convent of Cistertlan, or Bemardine nuns, was founded 
here in 1178; and a monastery of Franciscan, or Grey 
Friars, in the subsequent century. (Keith's Cat. qfSeat. 
BiskopsMB. and 462.) The suburb of the N ungate obudns 
its name from the former of these institutions. It was in 
this nunnery that the Scottish Parliament was convened 
(1648), when )ts assent was given to the marriage of 
Queen Mary with the Dauphin of France, and to her 
education at the French court. Haddington has often 
suflbred severely from the overflowing of the Tyne. 
The last Inundation was in 1775, when the river rose 
17 ft. above it's usual level, and flooded more than half 
the town. In 1244, the town, then composed of wooden 
buildings, was totally consumed by fire. It was again 
nearly consumed from the same cause in 1598; since 
which latter date, a curfew goes through the town at 
8 o'clock, P.M. during winter, when, after tolling a bell, 
the crier repeats some uncouth rhymes, alluding to the 
calamity, and warning the inhabitants to greater caution 
in future. Haddington was tho first place visited by 
cholera in 1831. Or 125 persons seised 57 died. In one 
night there were 8 deaths. It continued from the 17th 
Dec., 1881, to 22d Feb. ensuing. Haddington unites 
with N. Berwick, Dunbar, Lauder, and Jedburgh, In 
sending a member to the H. of C. In 1839-40, its regis¬ 
tered voters were 187. The municipal income is about 
1,400/. a year. 

Various eminent men have been connected with Had. 
dington. John Knox, the famous reformer, is generally 
believed to have been born in tiie suburb of Giffordgate in 
1505, and received his education at the burgh school; but 
some writers regard the village of Gifford, five miles dis¬ 
tant, as his birthplace. The Maitlands of Lethington, a 

f ilace within a mile of the town, are well known both in 
iterary and general history. Sir Richard Maitland, 
I.ord Privy Seal of Scotland, and a Lord of Session, 
was himspff a poet, and a collector of ancient Scottish 
])oetry. (Pinkerton's Ancient Scottish Poems^ I.ond., 
1786; seo Richard's Poems published by the Maitland 
C/tf5,1830.) His eldest son William is well known in 
history as Secretary of State during the reign of Queen 
Mary; his second son John was Lord Hlgli Gliancellor 
of Scotland; and Thomas, his youngest son, is cele¬ 
brated both for his Latin poems (Deliciee Poet. Scot.), 
and for being one of the interlocutors in Buchanan’s 
dialogue De Jure regni apud Scotos. The Duke of 
Lauderdale, the capricious and tyrannical Secretary of 
State for Scotland in the time of Charles II., was a 
descendant of Sir Richard; also John, Earl of Lau¬ 
derdale, author of “ the Works of Virgil translated into 
English Verso." The only eminent man of mure 
modern times connected with Haddington was the Rev. 
John Brown, author of the “ Self-Interpreting Bible," 
and other theological works, who died in 1787. (In ad¬ 
dition to the works quoted, see AVv; Slat. Acc. cf Scot., 

5 Haddineton, 1.17.; Chalmers' Caledonia.) 

HADLEIGH, a market-town and p.ar. of England, 
CO. Suflblk, bund. Cosford, on the Bret, a tributary of 
the Stour, 8 m. W. Ipswich, and 58 m. N.E. l.niidoii. 
Area of par., 3,440 acres : pop., in 1831,3,425. It is an 
ancient-looking town, exhibitinK.both in brick and wood, 
many curious specimens of old house architecture. Tbe 
church, a handsome structure with a fine steeple, forms 
the principal ornament of the town. There are also 
12 almshouses, and a curious brick gate-house, with 
hexagonal turrets, erected at the end of the l.Hb century. 
This town liad formerly a flourishing clothing trade; 
but tbe chief manufacture at present carried on Is tho 
spinning of yarn for the Norwich weavers. A silk-mill 
also employs 297 hands. Hadlelgh was formerly a cor¬ 
porate town, but losMts charter by a quo warranto In the 
reign of James II. Markets on Monday; fisirs on Whit- 
Monday, and Oct. 4. 

HAGUE (THE), (Dutch "the count’s 

meadow; ” Fr. La Have), a town of Holland, of which 
it is the cap. and usual residence of the king and court, 
prov. S. Holland, on a branch flM.hc canal between 
Leyden and Rottertlam, 10 m. S.W. the former, and 
13 m. N.W. the latter city, lat. 62® 4' 20" N., long. 
40 4ff 30" E. Pop. .58,000. It is an open town, being 
surrounded only by a moat crossed by drawbridges It 
has the usual features of a Dutch town; its houses and 
pavements are of brick, and several of its streets are 
intersected with canals, and planted with rows of teees; 
Its general appearance, however, is much superior to 
that of the commercial cities of Holland. The N. end of 
the town is the ftshionablo quarter, and. in It is the 
Vyverberg, a fine open space, ornamented with a lake 
and wooded island in its centre. Around and adjacent 
to this sauare are all the chief public edifices. The first 
of these IS the National Museum, occupying the former 
palace of Prince Maurice, an elegant building'of thM7th 
century. Ita extensive picture gallery is reachiMThy a 
noble stain^e; the palntiiigs here are mostly confined 
to works of the Dutch Khool, but in that department 
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the collection is almoet unrivalled. The grand object of 
attraction li Paul Potter’s Bull, a picture vrhich occupies 
nearly the whole end of one of the rooms. “ The fepre- 
sentatiun is that of ayoung bull with brown and white 
spots, a cow reclining on the green sward before It, two 
or three sheep, and an aged cowherd leaning over a fence j 
—all as,large as life; the background being a distant 
landscape. The chief aniipal in the group appears to j 
stand out in bold relief, with a briskness in fts Mr that Is 
perfectly startling) such also is the miifhteness of the 
touching, in order to make every hair on the hide and 
forehead of the creature tell, that the picture will endure 
the closest infection. This highly-prized work of art 
was carried off to Paris by order of Napoleon, and hung 
in the Louvre.” (CAa»i6^s,p. 22.) The Royal Museum 
of curiosities, occupying tlie lower part of the building, 
consists principally of a large and unique collection of 
Chinese and Japanese articles. One apartment is devoted 
to objects of interest connected with Dutch history, con¬ 
taining, among other similar articles, the armour and 
weapons of I)e Ruyter. The king’s palace, in an adj(u:ent 
street, presents little that is remarkable either without or 
within; it is an edifice in the Grecian style, its centre and 
two wings forming three sides of a square. There is in it ! 
a good suite of state rooms, in which the king gives 
audience, every Weilnusday, to his subjects indiscri¬ 
minately. The palace of the Prince of Orange is a large : 
but plain edifice; it contains, however, a g(g>d collection 
of Dutch paintings, and the valuable assemblage of chalk 
drawings by the old masters, formerly the property of 
ISir Thomas Lawrence. On one side of the VyverMrg 
is the BinnenhoL an irregular pile of building of various 
dates, comprising a handsome Gothic hall, the only 
existing remnant of the ancient palace of the counts of 
llollaiid. It is occupied by various government offices, 
and the chambers in which tiie states-general and states 
of Holland meet. The Binnenhitf served for ttii‘ prison 
of Grotius and liameveldt; the latter of whom was 
executed in ft'ont of it in 1618. There are 14 churches, 
several chapels, 2 synagogues, an orpiian asylum, state 
prison, house of correction, 5 poor schools, several inter¬ 
mediate and superior private schools, a royal library 
W'ith 1(K),(KX) vols., a museum of'inedals, gems, cameos. 
&c., many private galleries of paintings, and le.;irned and 
benevolent associations, and a theatre for Dutch, German, 
and French plays. I’he favourite proinciiade is tlie Voor~ 
httut, a fine wide road, lined with elegant mansions, planted 
with rows of trees, furnished with benches, &c., which 
. leads from ihc N. quarter of tlie town to the Bosch. Tho 
latter IE a finely w'ooded park, belonging to the king of 
Holland, and immediately adjacent to the Hague. In 
the centre of the grounds, which are embellished with 
artiiiciai sheets of water, and winding walks amongst the 
tiees, stands the Huys m den Bosch {house in the wood), 
the summer palace of the royal family. It is an edifice 
of ail unpretending character externally, but within are 
many excellent pictures, and it has a ceiling partly painted 
by Ib'ubens. About 3 m. W. of the Hague is Saievcnlii- 
gen, a fashionable but dreary Dutch watering-place; and 
about m. S.E. the town is the castle Of Ryswick, which 
gave Its name to the treaty of 1607. 

I'he Hague has never been a place of much commer¬ 
cial impoitance. The inhab. uerlve their rasources 
chiefiy from supplying or being employed by tlie court 
aiKl government establishments ; and they suffered very 
considerably from the transfer of the seat of government 
to Amsterd.un on the erection of Holland into a kingdom 
by Napoleon. The manufacture of porcelain, and the 
prinliiig of books, especially those in the French lan¬ 
guage, are almost tho only branches of industry. There 
is, however, a cannon foundry, established in 1668. 

■'he Hague became the residence of the feudal lords 
of Holland in 1250, from whicli period it continued the 
seat of government till 1H06; it again assumed the rank 
of a capital on the restoration of ^e Orange family. It 
was tho native place of the astronomer Huygens, the 
naturalist Ruysch, and William III. king of England. 

i Chambers s Barrow i De Cioctj Encyc. des Gens du 
towde.) 

HAGUENAU,t[ town of France, ddp. Bas-Rhln, cap. 
cant., on the Moder, 15 in. N. Strasbourg. Pop. (1836) 
8,084. The Moder here divides into 2 arms, one of 
which intersects the town, while the other encircles it 
on the S. Haguenau Is surrounded by old and ill-con¬ 
structed walls, and a wide ditch : it was originally for. 
tifled by the Emperor Frederick Barbarossa in the I2th 
century. A fine Gothic church erected about the SMne 

{ leriod, and ornamented with some elegant sculptures, 
s its chief public edifice; it has several other churches, 
a synagogue, civil and military hospital, some good 
cavmry barracks, many oil, madder, and other mills, 
and manufactures of cotton fabrics and yam, woollens, 
Boim, Afc. The forest of Haguenau Is one of the largest 
iniFra&ce; it extends over area of 17,00U hectares. 
(Ht/wo; Biet. 

HAINAN, or flALLAM, (Chinese, **Sou/h of the 
' Sea,**) a large island of the Chinese Sea, between lat. 


and 30° S., and long. lOS^ 20' and IO 90 E.,belonging to 
the Chinese empire, and forming a dep. of the proY. of 
Canton, but separated from the continent by a strait from 
15 to 20 m. wide, probably Identical with what was called 
” the Gates of China *' by the Mohammedan authors of 
the 8th and 9th centuries. {Chinese Repository, 1. 37.) 
The island Is of a somewhat oval shape; greatest length, 
NVE. fo S.W., about 180 m.; average breadth, nearly 70 
m. Area perhaps about 12,000 sq. m. Fop. estimated, in 
1828, as little sl^rt of a million, Independent of uncon- 
quered tribes in tlie Interior. A mountain chain runs 
through Hainan in the direction of its length, and 
near its centre rises above the limit of perpetual snow. 
In tills part of the island the principal rivers take their 
origin, some of which are of considerable size- The R. 
coast Is bold and rocky; the W. low ; the S. has some 
good harbours; but Hainan generally, like Formosa, is 
surrounded with many rocks and snoals dangerous to 
shipping. Tho climate is very liot: the heat is, nowever, ^ 
tempered by sea-breezes, frequent fogs, and abundant 
dews. The soil is mostly sandy ; the W. side of the island 
is more productive than the«E., but the country is, upon 
the whole, barren; and, except timber, rice, and sugar 
(the latter principally sent to the N. of China), its articles 
of export are very few. Its chief wealth consists In its 
timber: the forests which cover the mountains abound 
with sandal, cocoa, rose, and other cabinet woods, bra- 
ziletto, ebony, &c. Tobacco, cotton, and indigo are raised, 
but in no great quantities. Various fruits are grown, and 
the sweet potato forms an Important article of culture 
and food. Bees ore very plenliral, and wax Is a valuable 
item of produce. Pearl oysters and coral abound around 
the shores, on many parts of which extefltive salt-works 
are established. Small qutintitics of gold aqd silver are 
obtained in the interior. The natives carry on some trade 
with Anam, Siam, and Singapore. On tneir voyages to 
Siam, they cut timber along the coasts of Tsiam||t and 
Camboja, with which they build junks at Bankok. These 
junks are then laden with cargoes saleable at Canton or 
Hainan, and botii cargoes ^d junks being sold, the profits 
are divided among the bunders. Most part of the pop. 
are Chinese, who are similar to the inhabs. of the oppo¬ 
site coast; but tlie interior is inhabited by a dlfibrent race, 
supposed to be aboriginal, some of whonf have submitted 
to the Cliiiiose government, while others still hold a 
savage independence. The Island is suhdlvldqil into 13 
districts. 1 lie cap., Kiong-tchou, a populous city, and the 
residence of the Cliincse governor, is on the N. coast. 
Several other towns have a pop. of some thousand in- 
habs. Hainan appears to have been discovered by the 
Chinese about anno 108 B. c., and conquered by them soon 
afterwards. It was an^uxed to the prov., of wtilch it now 
forms a port, in 1381, \Ritier, Asten Erdkunde, iii. 881— 
893.; Purejoy, in Asiat, Researches, vol. xx.; Chinese Be- 
pository^ 4fc.) 

HAINAULT, a prov. of Belgium, which sec. 

HALBEKSTADT, a town of tho Prussian dom., prov. 
Saxony, gov. Magile.burg, cap. circ. and principality of 
same name, on the Holzemme, a tributary of the Bode, 
32 m. S. W. Magdeburg, next to which it is tiie largest 
and most important town in the gov. Pop. (183H) 
17,227. {Berghnus.) It Is very ancient; Is built chiefly 
in the Gothic style, and is surrounded with walls, outside 
which are three suburbs. It has a cathtxlral, an edifice 
of the 15th century, remarkable for Its paintings and 
stained glass windows, ten other Protestant, and two 
Rom. Catholic churciies, a synagogue, a handsome man¬ 
sion house (formerly a royal palace) gymnasium, superior 
town Mid girls' schools, a teacher's seminary, two large 
public libraries, a school of midwifery, an orphan 
asylum, house of correction, theatre, and several fine 

! >rivatc collections of paintings, medals, antiques, Ac. It 
s the seat of the superior courts of the gov., of tqsya and 
distr. courts, and a board of tolls and taxation, and has 
numerous factories for woollen stuffs of secondary qua¬ 
lity, carpets, linen fabrics, leather gloves, straw hats, 
starch, tobacco, soap, &c., with extensive oil refine¬ 
ries, numerous breweries, lithographic-printing esta¬ 
blishments, and a considerable trade in com an^ wool. 
Its commercial importance appears to have Increased of 
late years. The epoch of its foundation Is uncertain. 

It was made a bishop’s see in 804. A great part of it waz 
destroyed in 1179, by Henry the Lion. It was cedcfl to 
Prussia, together with its principality, at the peace of 
Westphalia, and has over since belonged to that power, 
except during the existence of the short-lived, kingdom 
of Westphalia, of which it formed a pkri. 

HALES-OWEN, a par. and market-town of Engtand, 
partly in an Insulated portion of co. Salop, bund. Brim- 
Btrey, and partly in co. Worcester, lower div, bund. Hidf- 
sblre, 104m. N. W. London, 7nl. W.S.W. Binninghain, 
and 24 m. N. E. Worcester. Area of par., 11,290 acres; 
pop. of do.. In 1831, 11,840. The town, which consists of a 
handsome main street, crossed by several others of Infe¬ 
rior character, stands on the Stour, In a beantifdl and 
well wooded valley, and bears the appearance of a busy 
and tlirivlng place. The church Is of Norman archi- 
8P 3 
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tectoro, and has a light splra cutlouaiy aupported on four and 70 ^riwntlng of wOTshlp; but many of these 

arches. St. Keiielm*s chapel, situated outside the town, arc in the riiral districts. Within die town are three 
was orlgliially erected in the time of the Saxonsj and a churches, the largest and finest of which, St. John’s, the 
part yet rem^s apparently of that early date. The^ far parish church, built in the 16th century, is of pointed 
larger part, however, was built In the reign of Henry III., Gothic architecture. It has a lobby, nave, side aisles, 
ana the tower, with Its ornamental pinnacles, is an ele- and chancel; and 2 side chapels were added In the Ibth 
gant sueetmen of the Gothic style. Few buildings so century. Of late years a handsome painted window hits 
small present such striking architectural contrasts, been nut up. similar to the Marygold window in York 
There are three places of worship for dissenters. A free cathedral. The tower, which is highly omamentedfcon- 
grammar-school was established here during the Coin- tains a peal otW bells, and Is 117ft. high.- In Sowerby 
monwealth by a rhaneery commission, which provided It Church is a monumental statue of Archbishop Tillotson, 
wldi an endowment, the present yearly value of which is a native of that township. Trinity Church, built in 179A, 
about 13(V. The school, open to all lioyg belonging to is a Grecian edifice, with Ionic pilasters, surmounted by 
the par.. Is attended by about 50; it affords a classical a tower and cupola at the W. end. St. James’s, opened 
educ.atiou, but confers no university advantages, in the in 1H32, is a pseudo-GotJiic structure, with square turrets 
way of exhibitions. (Carlisle.) Shenstoue^the poet, who at tho W. end. Besides the episcopal places of worship, 
was also the proprietor of “ the Leasowes,” a beautiful there are ch.'ipels for Independents, 'Wesleyan Meiho- 
villa in tlie neiglibourhood, was educated at this school: dlsts, Methodist New Connection, Korn. Catholics, Pri- 
his monument li in the church. The manufacture of mltive Methodists, Unitarians, and the Society of Friends, 
nails and tiic coarser kinds of hardware and tools const!- among which, one, belonging to the Independents is 
tutes the chief employment of the working classes. Steel remarkable for classical elegance and good taste. Con- 
Is extensively made In the hamlet of Coiigrcavcs ; and nected with the churches and chapels are many Sunday 
coal mines are worked wltUn the parish. * « schools; and the Halifax S. S. Union comprises no less 

Hales-owen is under the jurisdiction of the co. magls- than 2.3 schools, attended by upwards of 6,000 children, 
trates, who hold potty sessions here. A high bailiff. The National School, built in 1815, near Trinity Church, 
headborough, and constable are annually cleetcd at the is attended by about 250 boys ; and the Lancastrian 
court loot of tho lord of the manor, and these officers School, ottenedin IHIH, has rather more than 300 of both 
govern the internal economy of the town. A court of sexes. Within the ])arish are no fewer than 7 free or 
r«((uests is held every third week for the recovery of endowed schools; but of thgse only one, Smith’s charity 
debts under .V., the powgr of which extends to five school, foiiuderl in ]72(;, is situated in tlie town. Queen 
other pars. This par, forms a part of the Stourbridge Kliz-ibeth’s grammar school, in tho township of Skir- 
union, and the expense of maintaining its poor in 1838 coat, was chartered in 1586, and is under the direction 
was 218/. Markets on Monday; fairs on Easter and of 12 governors, chosen from among the inhab. The rental 
"Whit Monday for horses, cattle, cheese, &c. of tiie school pniperty is considerable. The school is free 

An abbey of Premonstratensian monks was founded tothesonsof allparibhloners ; but thoyircscntnuinlMTof 
herein the reign of King John out of funds provided by scholars is only about 4U. Tlie grammar schools at Hiyi- 
that Monarch. Its revenues, at the dissolution of the |Mjrholme.N.Owrain,andHeptonstan,haveagoodcharac- 
religioiis houses, amounted, according to l^^ed, to 3^. ter, and are attended not only by the free boys, but others. 
The ruins are extensive, and have partly n»n converted who p:iy for their sciiooiing. Wheelwright’s school at 
into farming premises. A feyy very fine lancet windows Kishworth is a noble establishment, supported at an ex- 
at the gable end of tho chapter-house indicate the style pense of more than 2,()(MW. a year, and providing a liberal 
of building to have been early English. (Antiq. qf Salop; education for .30 boys, with 2 exhibitions of 160/. a year 
Lewis's Top. Did.) at the universities : it is supenntended by 2 masters Kadt 

HALIFAX, h market town, par., and pari. bor. of « matron. There are^umerous charities for the relief 
England, co. York, W. Hiding, wap. Morlcy, on the of the poor tmd aged, tSone of which need any ftarticular 
Hebblc, a branch of the Calder, 176 m. N.N.W. London, mention, except Waterhouse’s almshouse and blue-coat 
Slim. W.S.W. York, and I3m. W.S.W. T.eeds ; lat. .63" school, establishecl in 1627 for 12 aged persons, and 20 
44' N., long. 1" 60' W. The entire parish is one of the orydian children. The largest public building is the Piece 
most extensive In the kingdom, and-nearly equals in size « very extensive quadrangular stone structure, 

the county of Rutland. It includes 23 towmshfps, aud occupying more than 2 acres of ground: it has a rustic 
75,740 acres. For rating, it is dlvidetl Into .3 parts: the basement story, above which are two othe^ stories fronted 
parish district of Halifax, the cjnpelry of lleptonstall, by colonnades, having walks within them leading to the 
and the chnpclry of Rlland; and the following table gives various storerooms, of which there are 315. In these 
the pop,, rate of Increase during the last ten years, and rooms the manufacturers keep their cloths for sale. This 
the present proportion of pop. to an acre: — building, erected in 1779, cost 12,000/. The infirmary, 

newly built in very elegant style, funiishcs excellent 
accommodation for the many sick who resort thither. 
The baths on the Huddersfield road are well adapted for 
their purimsc, and have a howling-grccn attached. The 
building in Harriffon-lune, called the Public Rooms, has 
elegant assembly rooms, and other accommodations, both 
for pleasure and business. There are 2 subscription 
libraries, one of which has apartments In tho Public 
Rooms. Tho town possesses, among other public esta¬ 
blishments, a Literary and Philosophical Society, esta¬ 
blished in 1830, and already offering tho advantages of a 
library .and museum. The Odd Fellows’ Hall, In St. 
James's' Road, erected in 1839, has a large room adapted 
for lectures, public meetings, Ac. The Mechanics' Insti¬ 
tute, founileil in 1825, has 400 members, and a library of 
about 1,400 vols. The theatre, though small, is quite 
large enough for a pop. that feels little interest in such 
amusements. Outside the town, on thoW., is Gibbet- 
hill, where formerly, in consequence of a local law de¬ 
signed principally for the protection of the clothiers, 
felons convicted of depredating tmon their property were 
executed, by a machine like the Frcncii guillotine. The 
gas-works are in S. Owram, and in Ovenden are the 
springs and reservoirs which supijm^e town with ex¬ 
cellent water. 

The magistrates of Halifax are also county magis¬ 
trates. Petty sessions are held every Saturday, and 
there is a court for tho recovery of debts under 15/. 
During the Commonwealth, Halifax sent 2 mems. 
to the 11. of G.; but the franchise was withdrawn at 
the Itestoratioa; and, notwithstanding its growing and 
universally acknowledged Importance, it had no voice 
in the legislature till Qie Reform Act again conferred 
on it, in 4632, the privilege of sending 2 representatives 
to the H. of C. The pari. bor. includes small portions 
of N. and 8. Owram, as well as the township of Halifax: 
registered electors, in 1639-40.873, of which there be¬ 
longed to the township of Halifax 805. to S. Owram 25, 
and N. Owram 43. Market on Saturday. Fairs, Jime 
24., and tho hrst Saturday in Nov. for cattle and horsli. 

For the administration of tlie poor laws, tlie par. is 
formed Into two Unions, Halifax uhlon comprising 19 


Townships. 


lArpa Ini Inhal*. Pop. IS**!® Pop. 

I arres. houses, wil. IkTi. 


llUIlfnx iHur. (list. 

lloilfax . ilDO n.%44 Sl'R l.’i.nHS 

N. Owram • 3.4(MJ V.Ofit; 6,R41 48*4 10.184 2-0 

S.Owiaiu . 2.2RU 1.112 4.2.'>ri 3VU 6.7.11 a\6 

Meiiperlutime 2.'>.5U 3.0.36 xr>*4 4.<)77 2*0 

MUiaelcy. iMir. or • V.llO 41!l 2,2117 9-1 2,409 1*1 

Ovenden - .1,170 1,733 (.,.3r.O .39'4 8,871 1 7 

Hhelf . 1,3.10 45)4 1.9'>8 .30-8 2,014 *-0 

Sklrcont • I..340 808 .3..32.3 22*1 4,000 3*0 

8owerby - 3,670 1,1'W 6,K«»0 - - 0,1,17 1*7 

Warh7 . 3,080 1,070 14*1 5,08.5 1*4 

Ellami (*ha)>rlry 

Hnrki^lnnd > 2,420 422 2,224 .3*0 2,292 0*9 

Kllnnd • 3,.3G0 1,077 1,088 8*1 .1,.KKl J 6 

Jilxh.y . 8'H) 72 .34.1 0-9 318 0 3 

IWrlani! - 1,140 30S 1,061 . . 1*4 

HaHtrirk . 1,200 608 2,7!*6 8*0 .3,021 2*3 

Aiiihworth • 6,190 25.3 1,.188 - . 1,5.36 0*2 

• 4.000 611 3.212 1*7 .3,.109 0*7 

SMlnLind • 1,730 560 2,811 8*0 3,037 1*8 

Rrptonstiili elmp. 

KrrlnKdon - 2,980 324 1,471 31*4 1,9.33 0*6 

KoiloiistoU ■ 5,320 924 4,143 2*0 4.061 0*8 

Lan^eld - 2.620 4.15 2,0ii» 21*5 2.514 0*9 

fltanslioid . 5.920 1,415 7.275 12*2 8.202 1*4 

Wadsworth - 10,08 0 905 4/m 1.1-.3 5,108 0*5 

Touilofiwr. . 75,740 121,865 02,0.10 IToTiOO.HOo! 1*4 

The pari. bor. includes the township of Haliikx. with 
■mall oontlmus portions of the townships of N. and 
S. Owram, lying along the B. side of the Hebble brook; 
Its ]^p.. in 1631, eras 20,142. Tho town is built on a gentle 
•lo^, in a valley surrounded by hills. In many parts 
the iteteU are narrow and Irregular; but of late several 
, have been "Widened, and some, as Broatl Street and Wa¬ 
terhouse Street, are handsome and spacious. It is well 
tmved, and lighted with gas. The houses are almost 
•xclui^vsiy buUt of stone mim the quarries of N. and S. 
Owram \ Imt a.fisw si 111 remain, builtm the reign of Henry 
VIII., of plaater, with carved oak framewoA. Within 
the entire parish there are no fbwor tluin 18 cmiscopal, 
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townships, and the Hebden Bridge Union, including 
the Hemptonstall district and the chapelry of Todmor* 

The rise 6t mlifaz is attributable wholly to its ma¬ 
nufacturing industry, which is itself mainly a conse¬ 
quence of its unlimited command of coal and or the means 
of internal navigation. The cloth-weavers first settled 
here in the beginning of the i5th century, since which 
time It slowly, out gr^ually, increased tilfthe American 
and French wars, when extraordinaTv acifvity prevailed, 
and the pop. was proportionally enlarged. The intro¬ 
duction of steam-engines and power-looms has also, of 
late years, contributed in no little degree to Increase its 
importance as a place of trade. The town is united by 
a canal with the Rochdale canal and the Calder and 
Hebble navigation: and has, consequently, a navigable 
communication with Hull on the one hand, and Liver¬ 
pool on the other. Woollen and worsted cloths are the 
staple produce of the par., and the following table shows 
the amount of factory labour bestowed on their manu¬ 
facture in 1838. ( ParL Hep., 1839.) 


Kind of Mills. 

Steam power. 

Water power. 

Bands 

emplojr- 

ed. 

Worsfed mllln - 
tVoollen do. • 
Cotton do. - 
Silk do. - 

No. 

KO 

71 

7 

Knginea. 

60 

29 

49 

8 

Power. 

1,150 

510 

809 

KK) 

.ri_ 

Wheels. 

23 

4ti 

5G 

* 

Power. 

259 

407 

478 

14 

5,614 

8,(174 

5,281 

AlO 

T 0 UI 

^1 

J.16 1 8,578 

127 1 1,158 

13.579 


The staple manufactures of the town and neighbour¬ 
hood arc* shalloons, tammies, and draw-boys, best known 
imder the title of figured lastings and ameiis, super¬ 
fine quilled everlastings, double russets and serges, all 
which are made of combing wool. They are brought in 
an unfinished state to the Piece-hall, where the mer¬ 
chants attend every Saturday to make their purchases. 
There is, besides, a very considerable manufactory of 
kerseys and half-thicks, also of IxK’kings and baize, 
chiefly carried on in the vale of Rlpponden, whence 
comes a large portion of the cloth used for clothing 
Ae British navy. Large quantities are also sent to 
Holland, and all parts of Arnica. The most pro¬ 
mising brunch of manufRcture,^owcvcr, is that of 
cloth and coatings, which was also intnxluced at the 
end of the last century by persons of enterprise, who, 
at vast expense, erected mills on the Calder and its tri. 
biitarios. 'I'he sncccss of these factories was such as to 
excite the jealousy of the Leeds merchants, who had 
been previously used to buy the same articles from the 
lower tnanufaclurcrs at their cloth-hall, and parli.'imeut 
was petitioned, in 1704 and IHOfi, to prevent any mer¬ 
chant fUmi becoming a manufacturer. The legislaturo 
very properly reftjscMi to cramp the energies of Hali¬ 
fax, to serve private interests in Leeds. Bombasins also 
and cra|>es, together with other tabrics of silk and 
worsted mixed, are manufactured here ; and the manu¬ 
facture of cottons is becoming a rapidly increasing and 
most important branch of industry. A great number 
of hands are employed in making machinery. ( Watson 
and Crabtree's Hist, of Halifax, passim; Private In¬ 
formation.') 

Halifax, a marlt. city of British N. America, on a 
small peninsula on the S E. coast of Nova Scotia, of 
which it is the cap. It stands on the declivity of a hill 
about 2r)0 ft, in height, rising from the W. side of one 
of the finest harbours in the American continent; lat. 
440 36' N.. long. 630 28' W. Pop., in 1833, exclusive of 
the army and navy, about 18,000. The streets are gene- 
rally broad; the principal, which runs next the harbour, 
is well paved, and most of the others are macadamised. 
** The a|»poarauce of Halifax from the water, or from the 
opposite shore, is prepossessing and animated. The 
front of the town is lined with wharfs, alongside which 
vessels of all sizes, and variously rigged, are incessantly 
loading or discharging their cargoes. Warehouses ri.<ic 
over the wharfs, as wul as in different parts of the town; 
and dwelllng-hougPand public buildings rear their 
heads over each dSkt as they stretch along and up the 
sides of the hill. The spires of different churches, the 
building above the town in which the town clock is fixed, 
a rotunda-built church, the signal posts on Citadel Hill, 
the diflhrent batteries, the variety of style in which the 
bouses are built, some of which are painted white, some 
blue, and some red; rows of trees showing themselves In 
dlflbrent >arts of the town, the ships moored opposite 
the dockyard, the establishments and tall sheers of the 
latter, the merchant vessels under sail, at anchor, or 
alongside the wharfs; the wooded and rocky scenery of 
the ba^-ground, with the islands, and the small town of 
Dartmouth on the E. shore, are all objects which strike 
most forcibly on the view of a stranger.** {M'Gregor's 
America^ i. 325.) It is estimated that there are 
about 1,800 dwelUng-houses, and 84 public buildings. 
Most of the former are built of wood; of the latter, the 
dilef is Province Building, a handsome stone edifice 


140 ft. long, by 70 ft. broad, and ornamented with a 
colonnade of the Ionic order. It comprises riiambers 
for the council and legislative assembly, the supreme 
court, various government offees, and the Halifax public 
library. In the S. part of the town is the Government 
House, a solid, but sombre-looking budding, near which 
is the residence of the military commandant. On the N. 
side of the'town is the admiral’s residence, a plain stone 
building. The dockyard, at the end of a straggling 
suburb, is the finest out of England; It covers 14 acres, 
and forms the chief depM of naval stores In the British N. 
American colonies.* It is peculiarly fitted for the shelter, 
repair, and outfit of the fleets cruising on the American 
coast and in the W. Indies; and Mr. M'Gregor and 
others have justly censured the plan for the removal of 
the establishment to Bermuda. The N. and S. barracks 
may accommodate three regiments; and attached to them 
there is a good library. The other government build¬ 
ings are the ordnance and commissariat stores, and the 
military liospital; erected by the late Duke of Kent. The 
naval hospital was burnt down some time ago. Dalhouile 
College Is a handsome edifice of freestone, but not yet 
efficient as a seat of education. There are 2 churches, a 
largo R. Catholic Chapel, 2 Presbyterian, and 4 other cha¬ 
pels belonging to different sects, a poor-house, house of, 
correction, an exchange, some assembly-rooms, and a 
small theatre. The markets are well supplied with pro¬ 
visions, but the inns and boarding-houses are reported to 
be very indiflhrent. Several weekly papers, and a monthly 
magazine are published In Halifax ; the inhab. are intel¬ 
ligent and social, and travellers have remarked that tho 
tone of society is there more decidedly English than in 
most other colonial cities. * 

The harbour opposite the town, where ships usually 
anchor, and where, at medium tides, there are 12 fathoms 
water, is rather more than a mile wide. After ngrrowiug 
to ^ m., about 1 m. above the upper end of the town, it 
expands into Bedford Basin. This noble sl^t of water, 
which is confinctcly landlocked, occupies a surfnee of 10 
sq. m., and is capable of frmtaining the whole British 
navy. Halifax harbour is^rcesslble at all seasons, and 
Us navigation is scarcely over interrupted by Ice. The 
best mark in sailing for it is Sambro lighthouse, on a small 
island off Sambro Head, about 13 m. Sf by E. llallfax, 
with a fixed light 210 ft. high. Another lighthouse stands 
on Magher’s Beach, a spit extending fron^M’Nab’s 
Island, a wooded and cultivated island at the very en¬ 
trance of the port. When the latter light is seen, ships 
may run in without fear. lUc passage on the W. side of 
M'Nab's Island is for large ships, the other on the E. has 
only water for schooners. There are several other small 
islands further in, on ^110 of which, nearly opposite the 
town, some strong batteries are mounted. Sofhe other 
pretty strong forts defend the harbour. North West Arm, 
which bounds Halifax peninsula on tho W., is 4 m. long, 
nearly 4 m. wide, and has from 10 to 20 fathoms dento of 
wider, with safe anchorage. Near its head lies MipMIe 
Island, some gildings on which, now destroyed, were 
formerly used for the detention of prisoners of war. A 
joint stock company’s canal, in aid of which the Legisla¬ 
ture contributed 15,000f., now connects the harbour of 
Halifax with Cobequid Bay and the Bay of Fundy. 

Since its first settlement, in 1749, Halifax has continued 
to be the seat of a profitable fishery and trade. The latter, 
especially, is in as prosperous a condition as that of any 
town in British America *, and this city may be said to en¬ 
gross the whole foreign trade of Nova Scotia. The chief 
trade is with the W. Indies, and other British colonics, 
the U. States, and Great Britain, In 1836, the number 
of ships, Ac., entering and clearing out of the ports of the 
colony, was as follows: — 


Places. 

Inwards. 

Outwi^. 

Ships. 

Tons. 

Sliips. 

Tons. 

iireat Britain 

British I !olonies 

United Slates 

Foreign States 

108 

2,295 

9i;5 

36 

2*»/»44 

147,781 

97,089 

0,119 

112 

8,510 

908 

80 

30,951 

170,107 

90,399 

•2,783 

Total 

3,404 

SSLIsTi 

3,574 

894,590 


The following is an account of tho quantities and 
values of the principal articles exported from the colony 
of Nova Scotia Muring 1836: — ^!^ top of next page.j 
The principal artides of importation are rum and 
other spirits, manufactured goods, meal and flotur, sugar 
and tea, slops, Ac. 

In 1817, Halifax was declared a free port to a certain 
extent, and has since acquired the pnvilege of ware¬ 
housing. About 100 square-rigged vessels, and tfie same 
number of schooners, with several small crah, were* 
owned in Halifax in 1833. Some ships of large rise were 
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employed in the South Sea fiihery; but, generally ipeak* 
Ing, the (nhab. are lest onterprliing andauccessful ashers 
than the New Englanders. Hali&x has some manufac' 
tures, but they are of no gr^at importance, and conSned 
to articles of Immediate consumption; as soap, candles, 
leather, paper, snuff, rum< gin, whiskey, poitpr, ale, and 
refined sugar. There are two private banking companies, 
and a chamber of commerce, composed of members. 
Packets sail monthly between Halirax and Falmouth, and 
others regularly to Liverpool, Boston, New York, and 
the W. Indies: a steam-boat and ferry-boats also ply 
constantly to and from Dartmouth, on the opposite side 
of the harbour. iXtOregof*i Brit. America, i. 323—^4.: 
Uoortom'i T^Uer$i Commerc. Diet ; Part. Paper*, ^c.) 

HALL f Sn^BiAM), a town of Wirtemburg, circ. Jaxt, 
00 both sides the Kocher, which is here crossed by a 
stoqe bridke, 34 m. N.K. Stuttgard. Pop., with its 
suburbs, 6(300. It is ancient, and was formerlym free 
Imperial dty. It has 7 churchis, a fine town-hall, a richly 
endowed gymnasium, an ancient mint, afi hospital, 2 
public^librurics, &c. Next to Ulg| it Mpthc greatest 
number of sugar refineries in the nngdm; It has also 
some soap and other factorici, and a larfl|||iide in oxen 
and hogs; but its chief article of commdHels salt, pro¬ 
cured from the saline springs in its vicinity, which yield, 
according to tivi Enet/e. des Gens, t^c., 80,000, or, according 
to Uorscnchnann, 95,(KX) quintals, a year. {Memminger, 
Beschreib. von WUftemb .; Berghaus, ifc.) 

HALLK, a town of Prussian Saxony, distr. Morse, 
burg, cap. circ. same name, on the Saale, 03 m. S.S.W. 
Berlin, OA m. N.B. Uothoasand 1H m. N.'W. Leipzic; lat. 
MO ay .V' N., long. 1 lO 6y E. Pop. (18301 24,800. The 
shape of the town is an irregular parallelogram, and 
It contains quarters, viz. Halle, Glaucha, and Neu- 
markt, each of which has its owff magistrates. It is old 
and ill built, and has few remarkable edifices. The 
Gothic church of St. Mary was built in the 16tfa century, 
and that of St. Maurice os early as the 12th. In tlic 
market-place is a singular structure, 260 ft. high, called 
the Bed Tower. The other principal buildings are Franke’s 
Institute, the university-hall, and the hospitals. Outside 
the walls, E. of the town, is an elegant monument in ho¬ 
nour of the Germans who fell in the battle of Leipzic. The 
old castle of Moritsberfi, where the archbishops of Mag¬ 
deburg used formerly to reside, was mostly destroyed in 
the Thirty Years* Wnr^ the solitary remaining wing Is 
used as a Calvlnlstlc church. Halle m nut remarkable as 
a place of trade; but hardware and starch-making are 
more followed than any other branch of industry. In a 
valley near tlie river are two large salt springs, which 
formerly were extremely productive; at present, how¬ 
ever, they yield ontly about 16,000 quintals a year. Fit- 
coal is used In these salt-works; but, strange to say. It 
has not been introduced in any other way. 

The university was founded by Frederick L in 1694, 
and won after its establishment became known ai the 
seat of the great Pietist divines of Germany, who have 
exercised in subsequent times a most powerful and bene¬ 
ficial influence over the morals of the people; and since 
this time it has always been known as a groat theological 
university, though the sentiments of its professors have 
vergw more and more towards Bationalism. At tlic be¬ 
ginning of the present centnry, the university of Halle 
had reached the height of its prosperity; but Napoleon’s 
victory ^ Jena led to its dissolution, nor can it be said 
to have regained a positive existence till after his over¬ 
throw in 1816, when'^it was united with that of Wlttem- 
berg, and called theVnitedFredertek^UniversitgqfBalle^ 
tyntemierg. In 1899 tiiere were 1,400 students, 944 of 
whom belonged to the theological faculty. Lately, how- 
over* the uolvertity of Berlin has attracted many of 
fU Mudents. whose numbers have fellen to about 600. 

lius, 
be- 
liave 

contributed to raise its character as a school of medicine. 
The library contains about 50,000 volumes; and then 
are, besides, mosenms of various kinds, an anatomical 
eheatre, choifilcal laboratory* botanicu gardim and 
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observatory. Three hospitals connected with the me* 
dical school ftimish fhe students with ample oppor¬ 
tunities of seeing practice. Besides the university, there 
are several institutions for education, the chief among 
which is the institute founded by Francke in 1698. It con¬ 
sists, — 1. of an orphan school, educating about 160 chil¬ 
dren, 3-4tbs of whom are bws; 2. of a royal podam^um, 
for educating children of the better classes, and which 
has trCBned since its establishment upwards of 8,006 chil¬ 
dren : 8. of a«*Latin school, intended chiefly to impart 


4. of a Bible press, which has sent forth some mtlUona of 
copies of the Scriptures at a cheap rate, and at which 
also certain classical works are printed for the use of the 
students. The profits ore continually ^Iled to increase 
the usefulness of the establishment. The building has 
been recently enriched with an excellent bronso statue 
of the founder, by Rauch. Its cost was defrayed by a 


society of natural history and an oriental society, and one 
of the best literary publications of Germany, Die Allge- 
meine Litteraturxettung, has been published here ever 
since 1804. 

IIALSTED, a market-town and par. of England, co. 
Essex, hund. Uinckford, ou rising ground, near the 
Colne, 43 m. N.E. London, and 23 m. W. by S. Ipswich. 
Area of par., 6,280 acres: pop. of ditto, in 1831, 4,637. 
The town h.'is wide and clean streets, and a good 
market-place in its centre. The church is a fine old 
building, in the Gothic style, having a tower and wooden 
steeple. The living is a vicarage, in the patronage of the 
bishop of London. Besides the church, there are 3 

J ilaces of worship for dissenters. A grammar-school was 
bunded here in 1694, for the education of 40 poor 
children within this or the a^oining parishes, the 
governors of Christ’s Hospital, in London, being the 
I trustees. The revenues, which for some years have 
amounted to 280/. yearly, have been lately expended in 
building a gooil schooihouse, capable of accommodating 
100 srholars; but tlie master’s salary is confined to 204 
a year, and the school is attended by only 26 buys. The 
trustees have the managenient of sisveral other town 
charities. {Char. Comm. Hep.) The town has 6 oth^ 
schools ; and the children taught In Sunday sclioois 
amount to 700. A boizMnanufiicturc has almost wholly de- 


ionufiicturc has almost wholly de- 


weavers averaging 13s. 3d., and of satin weavers 7s. 6d. 
weekly. Winding silk employs numerous females: many 
of the poor people are engaged In straw plaiting: Hops 
are abundantly raised in the neighbourhood. Hoisted, 
under the Poor Law Amendment Act, is the chief town 
of a union comprising 16 parishes; and the ei^nse of 
maintaining the poor belonging to this par. was%39&/. iu 
1838. Markets on Friday, chiefly for corn: fairs on 
May 6. and Oct. S9. for cattle, &c. 

HAM. a town of France, d^n. Somme, can. cant., in 


HAM, a town of France, d^p. Somme, cap. cant., in 
a marshy plain near the. Somme, and on the canal d’An- 

E outeme, 35 m. E.S.E. Amiens. Pop. 1,663. It is celu- 
rated for its castle, a strong fortress used as a state 
prison, in which Prince Polignac, and other ministers 
of Charles X. were confined for 6 years. This edifice 
is visible from a great distance; it has a large round 
tower,, built in 1470, 108 feet in height, and as many 
in diameter, with walls of extraordinary thickness. 
The lordship of Ham was united to the possessions of 
the crown ty Henri IV.; Louis XIV. demolished the 
fortifications of the town,, but preserved the castle. 
{Hugo, art. Somme ; DUA. G^qg.) 

RAMADAN (an. Echatana), a town of Persia, prov. 
Irak, and cap. bcglerticglik same name, 190 m. W.S.W. 
Teheran, and 260 m. N.W. Tspifoau; lat. 34'^ 53' N., long. 
48<> E. It stands on a slope near the small river Hamap 
dan-tchai, and .it tlie foot of Mount Elwund (the Orotstes 
of antimtity). Its pop. Is variously stated at from 25,000 to 
40,000,016 smaller number being perhaps nearest the mark. 
If is meanly built, and occupies' a considerable space, the 
houses beiim profhsely lnter8peri|A. with trees. The 
ruins of walls and houses show thatraviust formerly have 
been an Immense city, filled with splendid edifices; but it 
now contains only ^a single good street, the rest being in¬ 
ferior to those seen in other eastern towns. The largest 
public building is the Me^id~Jwnah, in a large square, 
used os a market-place: there are also several other 
mosQues, an Armenian church, a Jews’ synagogue, some 
public baths, bazaars and caravanserais, all oC^hich in- 


Hebrew inscription, to be the sepulchre xif Esther and 
Mordecal; but Morier is of opinion that the structure Is 
Mohammedan: and it was _perhaps raised or rebuilt 
after the sack of Hamadan by TYmour. Within the town 
also are the tombs of the criebrated physician AvIccMa, 
of the Persian poet Attar, and ef the Arabic poet Abul- 
Hasif; and on this account it Is much resorted to Ity 
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pilgrimi from all parts of INirkay and Persia. On a. 
height commanding a complete view of the town aip the | 
ruins of a castle destroyed by Aga Mahomed Khan; and 
a little below are some remains, considered by Morier to 
have belonged to the ancient palace of the Kings of 
Media. The same writer observes, that Hamadan pre¬ 
sents more objects of research to the antiquaiw than any 
otlier cl^ that he had visited in Persia.’* The modern 
town is uuned for its manufacture of leather, in which It 
has a large trade, and carpet and silk weaving is also 

J iursued to some extent; but its -chief wealth is derived 
irom its situation on the great commercial road between 
Bagdad. Tehran, and Ispahan. The environs arc highly 
productive; but the absence of forest timber deprives the 
scenery of a picturesque character, and causes wood to be 
so expensive, that dried cow-dung is usually substituted 
foi* it as ibel. 

There is every reason to believe that Hamadan stands 
on or near the site of the ancient Ecbatana, Agbatana, 
or Ambatana; though Sir W. Jones fixed it at Tabriz, 
and l)r. Williams, of Edinburgh, at Ispahan. No posi. 
tion, however, except Hamadan, will suit the descrip¬ 
tions of Isidore of Carax and Diodorus Siculus, as has 
been clearly proved by the reviewer of^WilUanvt's Geog, 
^ A%ia Minor, In the Journal of Education, (il. p. 80!i.) 
Ecbatana of Media was founded, f>r rather enlarged, by 
Dcjnccs, circa anno 6H0 n.c. The Medcs, says Hero¬ 
dotus, ** obedient to the command of their king, erected 
that great and strong city now known under the name 
of Agbatena, where the walls arc built circle within 
' clrcli, and are so constructed, that each inner circle 
overtops its outer neighbour by the height of the bat¬ 
tlements alone. This was effected partly by the nature 
of the ground, a conical hill, and partly by the building 
itself. The number of the circles was seven, and within 
the innermost were built the palace and the treasury. 
The circ. of the outermost wall was almost equal to that 
of Athens. 'The Median nation wcr<' ordered to con¬ 
struct their houses in a circle round the outer wall.** 
illcrod i 9.5—1.30.) We are told in the Apocrypha, 
that in the reign of Arphaxad (Phraortes) it was be¬ 
sieged and taken by Nebuchadnezzar, who ** spoiled the 
streets thereof, and turned the bcgiity thereof into 
shame.*’ (Judith, i. 14.) From days of Darius to 
tliose of Jenghis-khau it was, on account of,the cool¬ 
ness of its climate, the favourite residence of the kings 
of Persia during those mouths of summer in which the 
heat of Ausa and Ispahan is almost insupportable. It 
w as re<luccd by tiie caliph Othman, nearly destrwed by 
Jenghls Kliau, and again taken and ravaged by 'Timour 
at the end of the 14th century. It was rebuilt, however, 
and appears to have been a city of considerable iiniiort- 
ance under the Sophi dynasty. In 1722 it suffered 
greatly during the wars that took place alter the de¬ 
thronement of Shah-Hussein, and more recently from 
the pillage of the Turks under Ahmed, pacha of Bagdad. 
It remained subject to tlic Turks till Nadir Shah drove 
them beyond the Tigris, and again annexed it to the 
kingdom of Persia. Its present ruinous appearance is 
attributable to the fact of its having been so often the 
theatre of war and the object of plunder. This, the 
great Median Et'hatana, must not be confounded with 
the Atropatenian Ecbatana, the site of which has been 
fixed by M{(jor Rawlinson at Tokhti-Sulciman, IHOm. 
S.S.E. T.abrlz. {Geog. Journal, x.; Kinneir*i Persia s 
Ker Porter*s Travels, il.j Moricr*s Travels, li.) 

H.4MAII (an. Epiphania), a city of Syria, and cap. of 
a sanjiack, on the Orontos, 76m. N.E. Tripoli,and 81 ni. 
S. Aleppo; lat. 34<3.5.V N., long.37°(/.'15" E. Pop.,accord¬ 
ing to Mr. Consul Moore, 44,660. It is pleasantly situated 
on both banks of Ihe Orontes, or Aaszy, which is hero 
crossed by four bridges. The town is walled and otherwise 
well defended; andf some agreeable suburbs give it ex¬ 
ternally a prepossessing appearance. But the streets, as 
in most cities of Syria, are narrow, irregular, and dirty ; 
and the houses, though handsome inside, present to the 
street only unattractive mud-brick walls. The principal 
buildings are the nalace of the Mutzellim and the 
mosques, one of whmf^ls remarkable for a fine old mi¬ 
naret. There are s^eral bazaars, throe public baths, 
and sbme handsome residences with spacious mrdena. 
Some curious hydraulic works for supplying the town 
with water have been constructed on the river, one of 
the wheels of which is 70 ft. in diameter. The industry 
of the town comprises silk and cotton fabrics: it trades 
largely with Aleppo in European and colonial merchan¬ 
dise, and being on a great caravan route, has considerable 
commerce with the Interior of Asia and Africa. The 
place Buffbred much from ah earthquake iu 1157, in com¬ 
mon with other Syrian towns; and hence there are few 
antiquities, a square mound of earth in the middle of 
the city being the only vestige of the older building. 
There IS no doubt, however, that Hamah stands on the 
site ql the Hamath mentioned In Scripture, and reputed 
to have been founded by Hamath, son of Canaan. It 
was known in the time of Moses; and at a later period 
It was relieved from Uie oppression of a neighbouring 
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prince by the victorious David, to whom, in testimony 
of his gratitude, ** the king sent Joram, his son, to sa. 
lute him and to bless him.'* (2 Sam. vlll. g, lo.) The 
prophet Amos (vl. 2.) styles it “ Hamath the Great.” Its 
name was changed by the Macedonians, in honour of 
Antiochus Epiphanet; and during the expedition of 
Pompey into Apamaea and Coele-Syria, It became subject 
to the Boroans, anno €3 b. c. ( Rwins<m*s PaL and Syr, 
II. 245, t Burekhardt's Trav, 11.; Bowring*s BeporU.) 

HAMBURG (REPUBLIC OF), an inden. state of 
N. W. Germany, the territories of .which comprise the city 
of Hamburg and the country immediately surrounding it; 
the town of Bergdorf, with the district called the Vierlanm 
den (the sovereignty over which Is however, shared with 
l.ubeck), Ritzcbuttul, Cuxhaven, and the island of Neu- 
werk, at the mouth of the Elbe, some Islands in that 
river opi>OBite the cap., and several small detached terri¬ 
tories, chiefly situated N. of the rest, and enclosed by 
the Duchy of Hqjstein. The whole of these dominions 
arc included between lat. 63° 24' and 53^ 54' N., and 
long. 9° 30* and 10° 27' E. Uplted area, 150 so. m. Pop. 
1.53,000, of whom Berghaus says 137,600 are Lutherans, 
4,150 Calvlidsts, 3,180 Rom. Catholics, 570 Mennonltes, 
and 7|500 Jws; but we are assured that these statements 
are inaccurate, and that the number of Jews Is much 
greater. The more compact central territory round 
Ilamburg is surrounded by the Danish dominions on 
every side, except on the and S.'W.jWhcre the Elbe 
separates it from those of Hanover. Besides the Elbe, 
it is watered by the Alster ami Bille. It Is generally a 
level plain ; not particularly fertile, excepting the Vier- 
l&ndcn, to the S.E. The islands in the Elbe called the 
marsh-lands are very prcxluctive. A good deal of land 
is devoted to fruit, flower, and vegetable gardens ; and 
the entire country round Hamburg is dotted over with 
flourishing villages and pldhtations. The rural pop. Is 
in a good comfortable condition. 

The govenaiMit ”|||nsiBts of a senate an<F3 colleges 
of citizens. former is composed of 4 burgomasters 
and 24 scnq||||||uwdth the addition of 4 syndics and 4 
secretaries: bIP' the burgomasters aud U of the coun¬ 
sellors must be lawyers ; the remainder are merchants. 
'J'he qualification necessary for becoming a senator is,' 
that the individual be born in Hamburg, be above 80 
years of age, and a member of Ihe I..utheran ^urch ; 
no Calvinist or Catholic being permitted t(f sit at 
this board.* The senate appoints agents and consuls 
to foreign f;nurts, and reoeivessforeign ministers; grants 
letters patent, makos contracts, issues mandates, has 
the power of mitigation, or of changing the punishment 
of criminals ; and. In. fine, the charge of every matter 
connecteti with the executive. The Burgerschtdt, nr 
general body of the citizens, Jn whose hands the le¬ 
gislative power is placed, are divided into 5 divisions 
(co-clective with the .5 parishes of the city), who elect 
the 3 colleges. The first of these is the College of Obc^ 
ratten^ or aldermen, and consists of 15, the privileged 
inhab. of each pkrish having each the choice of 8. 'The 
members of this college attend the senate, can debate on 
any proposirion, and, should they find the constitution or 
tile laws infringed, can impeach any senator whom they 
may susju'ct. The second division of the Burgerschalt 
is c.’illed the College oj Sixty, and^msists of the college 
of aldermen, with 9 other persons, called deacons, from 
each parish. Their duty is to watch over the inferior 
deps. of the state. The third division is the College qf 
One Hundred and Eighty, and is composed of the 2 former 


of 10 members, or 2 from each parish. This chamber is 
elected for 10 years, and its duty Is to audit the )>uhllc 
accounts, and lay them before the st nato These s^tbI 
bodies may be said to be merely colleges for controlling 
the senate (which always assumes the initiative in legis¬ 
lation). But when a new law Is to be enacted, a new 
tax to be levied, a new loan to he contracted, or an in¬ 
crease to be made to the salary of any public functionary, 
the general body of the citizens must be consullld.” 
{Strang, Germany in 1831, i. 67. 72.) The rltlzens of 
Hamburg arc divided into “ great ” and small.” The 
former alone are eligible to places of rank and honour, 
and can buy and sell without restrictim. The latter can 
neither Import nor export goods wfaAesale in their own 
names, nor transact business on the exdiange. ** The 
affair is altogether a matter of money, the expense of 
becoming a grosze burgher being 160 marks; that of a 
klcine, 40.” (5<rafig, 74.) The right of citiienship is not 
hereditary; nor can any foreigner transact bustnus in 
Hamburgh without becoming a citizen, nor carry on kny' 
kind of manufacture or handicraft without entering 
one or ofner of the guilds or corporations, of which 23 
exist. Jews are wholly debarred from the last men¬ 
tioned privileges. There are In the cap. an upper 

* The mode of filling np vuanclce In this hod> is a cerlouR com- 
blnaUon of cbani'C and choiee t it Is ftailj dcKrllwd In 6'cr- 

mantf, 1. C8—70. 
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court of iuitloet which takoi cognizance of all futts 
idxive !l,000 marlu; appeals flrom which can, hwevcr, 
be made to the superior court of the Hanse Towns 
at Lubedi s a low6r court of justice, which ^es wlminw 
cases, and decides in clril causes under 2,000 marks; md 
a commercial tribunal, a final appeal from die decision 
of which lies to the upper court of justice. The inferior 
towns hare their own magistracy, ai^ pdice coui^s 
subordinate to 2 directors of police in Hamburg. The 
armed force consists of a garrison of about MOO regularly 
paid sokllem, and 10,000 unpaid burghers. Including all 
the citizens between the ages of 18 and 45. The contm- 

^ nt furnished to the army of the German Confederation 
1,298 men. The public revenues amount to between 
fi00,0a0and 900,000 ria-doUars yearly; the public debt 
reaches 8,000,000 rlx-dollars (about 1,600,000/.) Ham¬ 
burg has u many as 60 consuls In different parts of the 
world: It enjoys a separate vote In the full German Diet, 
and together with Lubeck, Bremen, i|nd Frankfort, has 
one in the Lesser Council of Che Confederation. 

HAMDuao, the princlpid commercial city and sea¬ 
port of Germany, am. of the above republic, and one of 
the three existing Hanse Towns, and four free Imperial 
cities, of Germany; on the N. bank of the Elbe, at the 
point where it receives the Al8ter,60m. S.B. from Its 
mouth, 60 m. N.K. Bremen, and 36m. S.W. Lubcck ; lat. 
580 32* 81" N., long. 9® 58'87" E. Pop. 128,000. The 
city is oval shaped; is about 4 m. in circ., and was for¬ 
merly fortified; but having sufibred severely during its 
occupation by the French in the last war, its ramparts 
have been levelled since the peace, and converted into 
public walkso It is intersected^ numerous canals; and 
Its aspect resembles that of a Dutch town. There are 
some good streets, as the Groasen Bleichen, Neue^lValt, 
and AdmiraUaU-Strauent the Jungfemstieg, &c.; but 
the rost are mostly narrow, dork, and ' *>. The 
houses are'generally of brick, old-fashioned, ar d ill-bullt; 
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and altogether the outward apnearanof ior the city 
sents but few objects of euriuslfy to ttte visiter. ' 
principal ornament of Harburg is tbe .Alntcr. This 
river rises In Holstein . e miles abdUil 'the city, .ind 
spreads out Into a wiwo lake, which flows through dc( u 
broad ditches some of whicli encircle the ramparts, and 
communicate with the Elbe by sluices, while others 
Intersect the city in all directions, forming numerous 
canals Hiavigmile for barges of considerable size. This 
Irite is called the Outer Ahtcr. The Inner Alstcr is a 
large square sheet of water connected with the former by 
a narrow channel, spanned by a single arch. On three 
•ides of the Inner Alster there are broad walks, with rows 
of trees, the favourite resort of the Hamburgers of all 
classes and all ages. The besChouses in the city arc to 
bo found in Its immediate neighbourhood. The Jungforn- 
stieg occupies its S. and W. sides.** {Murray's liandb. 
for JV. Germany, 16.) “ On a summer's evening, when 
this lake Is covered by so largo an assemblage of gaily 
painted boats as to resemble a regatta, and the citizens, 
In their best attire, arc enjoying the i^ool breezes on its 
shores, or crowding the numerous coffee-houses that 
surround it, few cities possess a more agreeable prome¬ 
nade than Hamburg.** {Germany and the Germam,i. G.) 
There are but few public buildings worthy of notice. 
The city is divided Jgto five parishes, those of Saints 
Peter, Nicholas, Comarlne, James, and Michael, the 
churches of which are amongst the principal edifices. 
The church of St. Peter is the most ancient, having been 
built in the 12th century; but that of St. Michael is the 
most interesting. This, which is an edifice of the last 
century, is 245 fU long, by IHOft. broad: and lias a tower 
456 ft. In height, ascended by a stair ol nearly 600 steps. 
Its interior is callable of accommodating 6,000 persons 
{Sprang) ; it has a fine altar-piece, an organ with .5,600 
mplK, and a large crypt supported by 60 granite columns. 
Tneio aie 12 other places of worship. Including the 
cliapels of the German, French, and English Calvinists, 
and the English Episcopal, Calvinist, and R. Catholic 
churches. The BSrtm HaUe, or Exchange Hall, is a 
handsome building, but it is hidden from the sight: in 
ad(Atiun to a large public hall, a small commercial library, 
and a coffee-house, it has a handsome concert and ball¬ 
room, a suite of billiard-rooms, and a printing establish¬ 
ment. A new exchange is now building, and will be 
opened in 1841. It contolns a magnificent hall for the 
assemblage the Vnerchants; a hul for the nieetings of 
iho merchant company; rooms for the use of the cotn- 
merdmm, or board of trade, and for the extensive 
commercial library belonging to the latter institution. 
Hamburg has a great many charitable institutions, 
lome of which are on a splendid scale. The General 
Inflhnary, erected in 1828 in the suburb of St. George, 
on the Lubeck road, cost about 85,0001. Its yearly 
expenditure Is about 16,500/., the greater porVof which 
is supplied from the city fruds. It contains 140 sick 
wards» the msjorlty about 40 It. long, 25 ft. broad, and 
18 ft. high, and various apartments for diflhrent ofilces, 
with apartments for officers, Ac. It may accommodate 
flrom 4,000 to 5,000 patients: invalids of the middle ranks 


are attended to In It on their paying a proportionate sub- 
scrij^on. In the New Orphan Asylum, 600 oipbans are 
reemved Into the estoblishroeot, and 500 more are pro¬ 
vided for elsewhere. There are. also, asylums for aged 
persons, deaf and dumb, the blind, sailors mid their 
widows, Ac.; and a private hospital, in which, besides 
medical attendance, a superior education is also given to 
deformed children, cripples, Ac.; of whom Hamburg con¬ 
tains a large number. The Rathhaus^ in which the senate 
and burgher coHeges, and the upper court of justice hold 
their sittings, has within its precincts the treasuij, the tax 
office, a receptacle for the archives of the city, and a guard¬ 
house for the burgher-guard. It is an incongruous piece 
of architecture, having been founded in the 13th century, 
and added to at different periods in the succeeding ages. 
The Bank, which stands near it, is a handsome edifice of 
free stone. The establishment was founded in 1619: it 
is a bank of deposit only, and is extremely well managed. 
The Bimbeck-house, workhouse, prison, town-hall, 
arsenal, and 2 theatres, are amongst the remaining chief 
buildings; the now theatre is one of the largest in Ger¬ 
many, and the performances and music are generally 
good. A commodionr new building, erected to ?u,, ly 
the place of the bnildings formerly attached to St. .>ohn .s 
church, has been opened this year (1K40). It contains the 
Gymnasium, or college for instutclion in philosopiiy. 

S * lology, history, physics, and natural uistory; the Jo. 

anneum, or high school, an excellent and wpll-diroctcd 
institution, founded In 1529; and the city library, con¬ 
taining 180,000 vols., open to every burgher and literal y 
mon. Hamburg has also an observatory and abota.ta 
garden, academies of design, commerce, navigation, an:u 
tomy, Ac.; museums of physical objects and works o' 
art, and several learned societies, especially one for tl 
promotion of the fine and useful arts. In 18!^9,27 daily a 
weekly periodica! publications were po'dished In liam- 
bur*' and circulated over a great p.irt of X Germany. Bu 
tlie ilam^nrg ^ ress does uqt rank tiigli, probably from iti> 
being Bubjf(-ted to the paralysing influence of a censorsh ip. 

In 1813, while the town was occupied by the French, a 
•erics of wooden bridges, and a chaussee connected by 
ferries with tlio N. and 8. shores, were thrown across the 
sw.tmns and islands of the Elbe, separating Hamburg 
from llanovcr. lti|8ng been fitted only for temporary 
purposes, tliey were removed in 1816, and the corainunf- 
cation is now maintained by steam boats. The arm of 
the Elbe opposite the city *s not very wide, but it is 
deep enough for vessels of considerable burden. The 
maintenance of flouting lights, buoys, Ac., for the safe 
navigation of the river, is said to cost the city 60,(nio 
dollar: a year. I’he city harbour presents an nfiimatcd 
scene: “ a forest of ships of all nations, and from every 
quarter of the globe; while the face of the stream is 
covered with boats sporting about In every direction. 
The tide rises at the quays from 5 to 12 ft., and flows 
about 20 English miles above the city.’* {Strang, i. 11.) 
Between Hamburg and Altona, an ail. lining town within 
tlie Danish territory, is llie suburb of St. I’aul, a n.arrow 
strip of about I m., called llamburgersbcrg, whicIi is in 
fact a kin ’ of “ '"appiiig.” The environs of Hamburg 
abound with the villas of merchants, public cemeteries, 
pleasantly laid out, hotels, t a-gardens, and places of 
public entertainment, amongst which Rainvilic Garden, 
near Altona, i.*; pre-eminent. 

The manufactures of the town arc in some respects 
not so flourishing as formerly. Thirty-five years ago there 
might have been 600 sugar rclineries ; and now there are 
scarcely 100. Sugar |rcflning is still, however, the chief 
branch of Industry ; breweries, distilleries, calico print¬ 
ing, dyeing. lime-kilns, rope-walks, anchor and other 
forges, rank next in importauce. Glue, cork, sailclot' , 
leather, whalebone, feathers, huts, tobacco, soap, cotte 
yam, woollen, linen, cotto. and silk fabrics, tin w,:i 
gold, silver, and copper articles, needles, w.ix 'i • ■ 
surgical and musical instruments, dies, A.. ti* .'.'gti 
the remaining articles ol manufacture sitippii., 

belonging to Hamburg is small as com ps;r, * ii.if h its trade. 
The Enmish shipowners e..gross uiust jiait of the dlrcit 
trade with England. The llamburg ships are almost 
entirely employed in transatlantic commerce, and in the 
coasting trade with continental Europe. 

Commerce. — Hamburg is the greatest commercial city 
of Germany, and perhaps of the continent. She owes this 
distinction principally to her situation. The Elbe, which 
may be navigated by lighters as far as Meliiick in Bo¬ 
hemia, renders her the entrepdt of a vast extent of coun¬ 
try. Advantage, too, has been taken of natural facilities, 
that extend still frirther her internal navigation; a water 
communication having been established, by means of the 
Spree, and of artfficia] cuts and sluices, between the 
Elbe and the Oder, and between the latter and the 
Vistula; so that a considerable part of the produce of 
Silesia destined for foreign markets, and some even of 
that of Poland, is conveyed to Hamburg. Thqro is, 
also, a co,mmunfcation by means of a canal with the 
Trave, and consequently with Lubeck and the Baltic, 
by which the necessity of resorting to the difficult and 
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dangerous navigation of the 5ound is obviated. Vessds embraces eveiy article* that Germany either sells to or 
drawing 14 feet water may safely come up to the town at buys from foreigners. The exporu prlnclpdly consist 
all timeSf and vessels drawing 18 feet may come safely of linens, grain of all sorts, wool, and woollen cloths, 
up with the spring tides. There are no docks nor quays leather, flax, glass, iron, copper, smalts, rags, staves, 
at Hamburg; and it is singular, considering the great wooden clocks and toys. Rhenish wines, spelter, Ac. 
trade of the port, that none* have been constructed. Most sorts of Baltic articles, such as grain, flax, iron. 
Vessels moor in the river outside of piles driven into pitch and tar, wax, &c., may generally be bought as cheap 
the ground a short distance from shore; and in this situ- at Hamburg, allowing for diffiBrence of freight, as in the 
atlon they are not exposed to any danger unless the piles ports whence they were originally brought. The Imports 
give way, which, though it rarely happens, occurred on consist principally of sugar; cofiw, which is the favourite 
the brewing up of the frost In 1839, when a good deal of article for speculative purposes; raw cotton: woollen and 
injury was done to the shipping. There Is a sort of an cotton stuifr and yarn; tobacco, hides, indigo, wine, 
inner harbour formed by an arm of the Elbe which runs brandy, rum, dye-woods, tea, pepfier, &c. The following 
into the city, where small craft lie and discharge their car- table gives a very complete view of the Import trade 
goes. The larg st vessels sometimes load and unload by of Hamburg during each of the three years ending 
means of lighters t Guxhaven. The trade of Hamburg with 1838. 


Account oftho Quantities and Values of the principal Foreign Goods Imported into Hamburg and Altona during 
each of the t‘ reu Years ending with 1838, with tho Quantities imported in the way of Transit. 


,>anuti<s. Value. I S“Trin«!lt.| I * Value. I ftuantltlcii. I Value. 




1 ,>anutles. 

Value. 



. 

'inweo. 

Raw HiiKar 


(i7,.1')8,0(8) 

14.7(8).(MK) 

du 

• 

— 116,060/88) 

4,290,000 

.ijrup - - 

■ 

— 1,895,000 

137,000 



8.1,.153,000 

19,127/88) 

'’.dice 

• 

— 4.1,122/88) 

1 . 130 ,( 88 ) 

■ t ,i 

* 

— 1,.'03,400 

1.670,000 

•n 

• 

- 627,.100 

104,000 


• 

— 6,885.0(8) 

8.15/88) 

1 

• 

— 16,493,000 

8,430,009 





n« . 1 « 

Dm. (I. It.il'u, 

'i ull.u CO 

< Kiln- * - 
Ox lioms - 
EIl' twtl 
Motliei 
8heU<i • - 
(Ui.iir.eanm 
- 

Tin - - 
SaltiKtre - 
Cornn'nut oil 
I’illlll oil - 
IiuMku - - 
« \k iuiK ai » 
ood . 

. . 

Jlrt/^il wchmI 

f liiorcitrun 
loiipv - - 
T* IIJHT • - 

I'lincnta • 

Dinmr - . 

( as'tahiTlr 
Ca''oll.i do. 

(^nnlanioiiig 
Dloveb • 

TVfrtce - • 


Tram oil - 

* K‘ 6* 

llerniiKH ■ 

• tiniH 

Wh.ilehone 

- Ills. 

Arriw k - - 

• le.i){rs. 

Rum • - 

. puces 

M'liu* - - 

- Idids. 

Jlrandy «'ot,nur 

and other) 

• 8> b. 

(t«>iif‘\ii, 5(c, 


Olive nil - 

• IllSe 

Curr.int'. - 

• — 

Rtiisins • - 


Aliiiunds • 

• ^ 

Fibs Hr ’ ' 

bei- 

fmitj, - - 

• rheftte 

(••IK . - 

» IllH. 

Niik - - 


<)«if ksilvur 

. — 

I.L'ilIl > 

• ^ 

linn 


('<i.i(b • 

• lasts 

Salt - 


Potash • 

• lbs. 

Tallow - 



I Tow, Ac. - 
Fla* - - 
Cardase - 
i.inse^ - - 
Tat and Pilch 
I'allow cbikIIi^ 
IJoinn-jwed oil 
Linseed oil 


Twist 

Cotton eoods 
Woollen do. 

Silk and half. 

silken flo. 
VaiimiB. - . 


— 1,751,000 

— fi5,.l00 
1 11 .nos ,000 

..-Sts. 17,1€)1 

JNo 4!)l,‘i^y 

h>a. 81,400 

— 2i2,«nn 

— .^7f.,700 

— 100,100 

%fi4,2S0 

- i/>ns,(.oo 

97,»HK) 

— 748,00*1 

- 1,758.800 

— 

— 2/!V»l,«00 

— 1,070,800 


.%00l ‘^00 
571,700 
fl0.5.«00 I 
2,S6(;/HK) 
l,5a",000 
400,.100 
45' 000 
l*2,0r)0 
55,700 
81,80<> 
(ifi.iJOO 
40,000 
7,'I41 

27.. 1')7 
.103,5011 

208 

2,f,0'^ 

30,9yn 

1,I4'2 

87‘i 

4.840,000 

2 , 10 . 1,000 

4,451,000 

1,601,000 

.15.1.14 

]0.i.noo 

70,4iN) 

50.. 1(10 
'*1,84S,IK10 

8,581.000 
20,n.,4 
1,820 
2A13.000 
789,000 
l,l26dKK) 
292.400 
10.1,4(X) 
724,(KH) 
9,674 
7,521 
107,600 
1,2.18,000 
OGOdMX) 


OK lOO 
U),2(M) 
2,0 .I.IMKI 
322,0(M» 
K.'i.OOn 
27 ,0()ij 

.•5,'i00 

. Ji.'iOO 

I. V>,7«M) 
2(10,(XKI 
237.000 

142,rMK) 
7,078.(M)0 
422,000 

II . 1,()()0 
41,500 

•iiOtOon 

08,000 

0IO,O(HI 

371,(MMt 

yo,M 0 

107,000 
01,000 
08,5<NI 
loo 

182,«MHI 

12.1.. JII0 
OOfl.OIN) 
.10.1,11(H) 
.104,000 

01,.100 
.loMMM) 
‘>..100,000 

2.1.. 00(1 
71,000 

l,0Sn,(HHI 

.170,(H)0 

.180,000 

610,000 


3,191,700 68,915,000 
3,919,(XI0 17,457,000 

47.200 1,086,000 

7,157.y<M) 87,458,000 
5,64.1,.KM) 50,179,000 

41.. 100 1,341,0(H) 
43,6.10 905,000 

225,400 0r16G,<MNI 

8.242.200 14.92y,0»0 

180.700 2.775,000 

2.1.200 I4l..1(ie 
•2,751,7110 11,7.11 ,*)00 

5,281 21,27.1 

ii(i.oi'» 7 io.n.':i 

30.500 122,1"() 

10.200 42.000 

28,ICO 9.18,000 

520 0i,7lK» ' 

112,000 010,100 

307.700 1,040,000 

,12,400 .1.17,000 

187.. Ki 10I,IK)0 

1.487.200 1,202,(M)0 

4.1,.10*1 01,4(M) 

240.. KH) .1,7(»0,IHH) 

85,100 895,000 

500,000 1,444,000 

- - Ull.noo 

24,800 425,100 

72.1,OtH) 009.000 

.131,KKi 860.400 

10,000 6.10..1(I0 

37.700 587,000 

2,780 23,000 

3,7.KJ 38,0(H), 

>.,000 119,800 

48.(M)0 58,700 

27.700 87,K(K) 

914 8.010 

12,718 1.1,089 

1/,.1.10 472,000 

89 100 

0.85 .1.802 

12.140 37,050 

,103 1,514 

374 691 

2,717,000 2r594,000 

1,270,000 I,.1.18,00:) 

1,826,000 4,7t)8,000 

601.000 1,440,000 

15.140 ,10,000 

42,000 92,700 

44,480 ('.O,' 50 

10.500 AO/rfH) 

483,800 1.02.1,n(N) 

2,321,400 10,820,0(M) 
4,190 2.1,7.17 

29.1 1,043 

876,000 2,448,0(8) 

110.. 100 817,000 

480,OTN) 096.(M)0 

198,100 249,100 

87,400 171.000 

335,200 663,000 

3,820 4,915 

88.1 9,7.12 

67,000 209,700 

38.200 988,000 

49.500 787,000 


Danat. I 

11,800.000', 4,500,000 
3,601,000, 2,768.000 
73,600j 150,900 

15,474,.100 7,4.13,000 
13.9(>5,0()0| 7,878,8(M) 
1,295,000! KM),.KM) 
211,018) 13.1,100 

806.0001 C00,!M)0 

5,420,000! 8,769,600 

1,071,000 610,100 

.19,'10)) 51/i(K) 

2,9().1,(HM) 3,932,.100 
570,000 0,240 

388,(8)0 ^ 64,5dB 


, 16,200 
IdMM) 
5,050 
390 h1(M) 
1,114,'I00 

182.. 1(M) 

20.. KM) 
1,041,K)() 

.14,200 

418.. 100 
78,900^ 

301,000 
47,‘.(00 
111,700 
309,000 I 
ll'),200 
1G2,4(MI 
54,800 

14.. 1()() 
4,1.11) 

00,800 

.4.1.100 

•62,6(8) 

1,398 

1(1,740 

85,2.10 

82 

881 

1.1,1‘20 

34.1 

144 

1,290,000 

712.600 

2,503,400 

511,8(8) 


11..120 

58,9.10 

37.700 

8,100 

584,600 

2,868.200 

3,295 

377 

078.100 

127.800 
27.1,4(81 

165.800 
111.200 
140,400 

1,519 

1,80.1 

127,7(8) 

182,.KM) 

89.700 


117.000 
310,000 
266,(8)0 1 
81,000 
22/>l8) 
5,118,(88) 1 
4.lr).(8M) 
188,000 
28,500 

16.1/)0n 
7.1,(H8) 

( i 0,.100 
201 , 0 ( 8 ) 
109,(88) 
118,(88) 
217,(8)0 
93,.K8) 
nH..1(8) 
73,(88) 
1.18,(88) 
102,0(81 
821 ,(8M) 
720,(88) 
305,0(8) 
38,0(8) 
71.1,(810 
2,580,000 


74,878,800 
29,797,000 .10,5(11,200 

- - 1.1,.1(N)d8)n 

. - 85,000^X8) 

5,000,000 

- - 24,(8)0,000 


. 03,040,000 

.1.1.267,000 .10,(8)0,0(10 
. - 10,(8X),0(H) 

- - 1030,000 

5,000,000 
• 2U.OOO,(8X) 

- 1145,140^88) 


78,743/100 

10,810,(100* 

1,452,(88) 

97,005,000 

48.000,U()0 

1.. 101AiO 
1 ,.1(1,1,000 
8,60.1,0(8) 

11,758,000 

3,708,000 

409,7(8) 

0,754.(8)0 

34.700 
(i5(J,21.1 

94,.100 

2irr,100 

80.1.. KN) 
120,1810 
577,5)8) 

2,177,(88) 
125,700 
120,100 
1/>82,(M)0 
97,200 
3,500,000 
648/10()^ 

1,385,000 

820,(88) 

. 48,900 

kl,.104,i)00 
(•11,4(8) 
1,123,(88) 

205.. 1(8) 
20,800 
40.800 

184,800 
6t).800 
73,WK) 
8,808 
24 ..',27 

46.1.400 
178 

4,090 

48,940. 

Iyl53 

353 

1 , 10 . 1,000 

2,637,(88) 

7.0(8).0I8) 

1,216,000 

34,988 

71.700 

120.400 
83.418) 

2,273.(88) 

14,088,000 

3().'/88 

1.714 

2.. 107,(88l 
612,000 

1,‘208,0(8) 
42.1,(881 
f2l.(H8> 
1 / 112 ,( 8)0 
(i,(i44 
14.115 
170,3(8) 
087.0(8) 
1,446,000 


71,.157,4(81 
.14.541^000 31,202,000 

- . 16,500,000 

> 11/KX)/)00. 

5,200,000 
• 27/)00/K»' 


Banco. 

14,420/8)0 

3,493,000 

12 . 1 / 88 ) 

18/1.18/88) 

14,72.1,000 

1 / 11 . 1 ,( 88 ) 

3.10,000 

1.. 119.010 
4,403,000 

4.. 185.000 

110,(88) 

2,885/88) 

9H6/KMI 

90,5(8) 

281,000 

.19,000 

09,(881 

14U/MMI 

.116,(88) 

2(>7.«H) 

,1.1/>)X) 

,K),2(8) 

6,91.1/88) 

443,000 

201 .( 88 ) 

26,100 

177/SOO 
8.1/R8) 
9,4(8) 
.136,(88) 
]2M..1(8) 
184/88) 
108,5(8) 
123,0(8) 
71,2(8) 
128,000 
l.'O.OOO 
1,16,.100 
1,104,(88) 
460.000 
366,000 
4().(i(XI 
72.1,(881 
3,160,000 


500,000 
39,70(1 
1,590,(88) 
21.1/8NJ 
275,000 
96'3/8)0 
508,(810 
128,(88) 
,179,(810 
180,(88) 
2.18,(88) 
40,800 
54,000 
24S/8K) 
144,0(8) 
1 . 10 / 88 ) 
. 6.1,100 
*149.(881 
959,000 


4/)21,600 

1/161,100 

70,500 


5.95.130 

8,960,600 

69.200 
152,000 

2,434,000 

6,466/)00 

898.200 
151,700 

3,2ai,(8M) 
7,1.17 
• 12^73 
431900 

18.200 
17,100 

2,400 
299,000 
615,1(8) 
39,4(8) 
17,0(8) 
l,4dH,6fl0 
57,400 

268.200 
21.1,400 


1102,269 000 


Be8id(*s the foregoing specified articles may bo men- I woods, ebony, sarsaparlUa, ipecacuanha, Uploca, vanilla, 
tioned the following:- tamarinds, gums of various sorts, balsams, drugs, sagol 

From the colonies; mahogany, jocarandn, and other I arrow-root, cocoa-nuts, &c. 
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FromlTraDce, ^mtn, Portugal, Italy, and the Levant; 
feathen, prunes, dates, olives, citron and orange-pe(», 
capers, noanna, opium, safflower, saAon, mustud, 
•pongCi, cork, sulphur, asphaitum, soda, sulphuric add, 
tartar, vinegar, soap, essences, volatile oils, glass wares, 
carp^, clocks, jewellcir, Paris articles, antique^ &c. 

Irom Holland'and Selgium; many kinds or seeds, 
chicory, llowcr-roots, dyes, drugs, mineral waters, 
cheese, paper, glass, iron and steel goods. 

From Great Uritain} sheet tin and copper, bram and 
Iron wire, machinery, chains, anvils, slate, and numerous 
kinds of manufactured goods. 

From the N. of Fiirope; fleeces, copper, alum, amber, 
malt, stockfish, caviar, &c. 

The customs' duties are as moderate gs possible, being 
one eight per cent, ad valorem on exports, and one half 
per cent, on imports. Nevertheless, the customs' revenue 
IS found to amount one year with another, to from 
ao,(XKV. to 35,000f. The rate may, pprbaps, be taken on 
Imports and exports, at a rough average, at 5s. 3d. per 
cent., which would give, at a medium, 12,380,000f. a year 
for the value of the trade in articles subjected to duties; 
and adding 2,000,000/. for the trade in articles exempted 
from duties, we have 14,380,0001. as the total annual 
value of the Import and export trade of the port. In the 
year ending Sept. 1839.3,233 ships arrived at Hamburg, 
of which 1,400 were from Great Britain. Besides sea> 
going ships, a great number of vessels arrive at Ham¬ 
burg by the Elbe: these, in 1838, amounted to 8,085, of 
the aggregate burden of 99,860 lasts, of which number, 
2,274, burden 84,162 lasts, belonged to Prussia. In the 
same year, 196 snips, of the burden of 23,469 lasts of 4,0Q0 
lbs. each, bdongeu to Hamburg and Altnna; and 24 steam 
vessels ^lied between Hamburg and other ports, 9 of 
which went to and from London, and 8 to and from itpll. 

Transit goods are totally exempted ftom duty. They are 
such only as arrive at Hamburg direct, and whitii aro 
Helper sold nor exchanged while in the city. The li¬ 
berty of transit is limited to the term of three months 
iVora the time of receivinflnthe transit ticket; but, upon 
application being made for a prolongation of the terra 

i ircviously to the expiration of the first three montlis, it 
8 granted op payment of | per cent on the banco value 
of the g(H>ds ; but under no circumst ,*10008 is the term 
extendf^ beyond six months. If tho goods be not tlicn 
cxpoilfed, Uiey boeomo liable to the ordinary duties. No 
warehousing system has bi‘en introdured at Hamburg; 
nor, from the smallness of the duties, is it ncressary, 
thougli it would seem that the time during which goods 
are allowt>d to be in traruiit might be adv.*mtageou8ly ex- 
tend(}d. Tiie warehouse rent of a quarter of wlieat may 
be about sterling per moiiih, and of a ton of sugar 
about 9d. ; but there are no fixed rates. 

Accounts are kept in marcs divided into 16 schcllings, 
and tliesc into 12 pfennigs each ; or else in pounds, shil- 
llngs, ami immico Fiemisti. The money in circulation is 
from 23 to 25 per cent, under the value of bunk money 
{banco). There is no cdlii representing the latter in 
circulation, all puymonU made in it being effected by 
transfers in the books of the bank. The rate ot ex¬ 
change is continually varying; but at an average tlie 
rix dollar banco is worth 4s. fi|d.; the rix dollar current, 
3s. »ld. nearly; tlio marc banco. Is. 5|d. ; and the marc 
current. Is. 2|<f. The Hamburg gold ducat is worth 
about 9s. 4d. 100 Hamburg lbs. = ItMi-H lbs. avolrd. The 
ahm is equivalent to 88|, and the fuder to 220| English 
gallons. The Hamburg foot =11*2 English inches. 

Hamburg is well supplied with provisions, and the 
traveller is little inconvenienced by those vexatloiis 
custom-liouse regulations so common throughout most 
part of the Continent, 'llic activity that constantly pre¬ 
vails, and the gaiety and cheerfulness of the inhab., 
ranCer this city an agreeable residence to a visiter. Mr. 
Hodgskin says, It resembles I'aris on a Sunday; and 
on week dayp, when the quays, the streets, and the 
'i^ange, are crowded with people of all countries, it 
resembles London.” ( Tour in the N. qfGermant/. 1.198.) 
Certala customs prevail that arrest the attention of most 
vi4kten. Among others, ftincrals are attended by bodies of 
hired mourners, some of whom are attireil in ablack Span¬ 
ish iMbit, a large wig, a ruff about their neck, and a sword 
by their side. These individuals also attend weddings 
and other festive meetings. The Vlerland flower girls, 
who wear a peculiar costume, market women, and female 
servants, all carry in the streets an oblong wicker basket 
covered with a printed cotton shawl of the brightest 
coloura. The public baths, and tho dancing saloons, are 
Among the principal features of the city; especially the 
latter, whten are fitted up in most elegant style, ana arc 
tbihnoit popular places of public resort Some of them 
areof qiiestlonable reputation; but others are frequented 
by Uie rarollies of highly respectable citizens. 

The climate of llamburg is umleasant, and it suflbrs 
frequently from inundations. Ttie drainage of the city 
Is as baa as possible. All the filth from the upper 
of the town ts.convoyed into the beoutiftil basin of 
Altter, and all sorts of filth and rubbish are thrown 
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Into the harbour. But extensive Improvements have, in 
those respects, been recently commenced. The police is 
good, and beggars are not suffler^ to infest the streets. 
The city gates arfi shut at dusk, but are opened after¬ 
wards on payment of a toll, which increases in amount 
with the lateness of the hour. The water gete is, how¬ 
ever, absolutely closed at dork. 

This city was founded by Charlemagne towards the 
close of th^ 8th century. After the extinction of his 
^asty, it became successively subject to the dukes of 
Saxony and the counts of Holstein. Early in the 18th 
century it joined with Lubeck In the formation of the 
Hanseatic league; in 1258 it obtained a portion of terri¬ 
tory ; and acuuired the right to legislate for itself in 
1269. In 1528 it adopted Lutheranism. It was long sub¬ 
ject to attacks from the Danes, but in 1768 It purchased 
a resignation of all claims upon it ftora Denmark, and a 
security^wgainst future attacks. In 1806 it was occupied 
by the French, and in 1810 made the cap. of the dep. 
Bouchei de I'Elbe. It suflbred considerably from the 
exactions 6f the French troops under Marshal Davoust; 
but at the peace it was partially indemnified foi its 
losses, and has since gradually retrieved its former flour, 
ishing condition. {Private fttformation.) 

HAMELN, a fortified town of N. Germany, k. Ha¬ 
nover, distr. Hanover, on the Weser, at its confluence 
with the Hamel, 26 m. S. W. Hanover. Fop. 6,400. The 
Weser here forms an island, and on it a large sluice was 
constrncted by Geo. II. in 1734, for the convenience of 
shipping: the town, by Its position, commands the navi¬ 
gation of the l^per Weser, and lias extensive comma- 
cations with different parts of Germany. It is defended 
by Fort George, a strong fortress on a nill on the oppo¬ 
site side of the river, its inhab., many of whom are 
wealthy, and have a considerable trade, carry on various 
branches of manufacture. 

H AMll.TON, a pari, bor., market, and manufacturing 
town of Scotland, co. Lanark, being the cap. of the 
Middle Ward, on the Clyde, on arising ground gently 
sinning towcirds the E., 10 m. S.E. Glasgow, and 12 tn. 
N.W. Lanark. It is about 1 m. W. of the conflux of 
the Avon witli the Clyde, is intersected by the Cadzow 
burn, and is about 80 ft. above the level of the high- 
water mark .*11 Glasgow. Fop., in 1801, 4,711 ; in 183,5, 
7,79!); including the par., 9,822. The town is not 
regularly but suhstantially built, and has an apj[)earance 
of respectability, wealth, and comfort. It Is paved 
and lighted with gas. The most important of its public 
buildings are the two parish churches, both elegant 
structures, particularly the older, in an elevated situ¬ 
ation near the centre of the town ; and tiic trade's* 
hall, and jail. This last edifice, which stands on high 
ground W, of the town, and was liullt in IR.36, has in 
connection with it suitable apartments foi all the puldic 
offices, municipal and civil. Tiic court-room, common 
to the slieriff of the district and magistrates of the 
burgh, is 37 ft. long by .32 broad. In the vicinity of these 
buildings are extensive cavalry barracks. 

But the great object of attraction connected with 
tliis place is Hamilton Palace, the magnificent seat of 
the Dukes of HaTniltoii, separated from tlie town on tlio 
E. only by a wall. The pleasure-grounds round thp 
mansion, lying between the town and the Clyde, com- 

f trlse 1,400 acres, and are tho most extensive in 8cot- 
and. The oldest portion of the palace was erected 
about 1591; but tiic greater part of tlie building is 
comparatively modern, some very extensive additions 
having recently been mode to it. Tiie front, which 
faces the N., is 2fM ft. 8 in. in length, adorned by a 
noble portico, consisting of a double row of Corinthian 
pillars, each of a single stone 25 ft. high, surmounted by 
a lofty pediment. The interior decorations aro not less 
splendid than the exterior; and qUogetber it forms one 
of the largest and most superb sTnictures Of its kind in 
Britain. The collection of paintings, in particular, has 
long been considered as unrivalled, at least in Scotland. It 
contains Rboveil,(XN) pieces. There is, also, a vast number 
of antique vases, antique cabinets, slabs of porphyry, and 
other similar relics. Within a mile of the town arc Cha- 
telherault, a venerable building, find still an occasional 
residence of the Dukes of Hamilton, and the ruins of Cad. 
zow Castle, the original seat of this noble family, on the 
summit of a precipitous rock 200 ft. In height, the base of 
which Is wnsiied by the Avon. 

Besides the par. churclies, there are 2 meeting-houses 
belonglngeto the Belief, 2 to the Associated Synod, and 
1 to the Independents. The Cameronlans and Itom. 
Catholics have each public worship here once in 4 or 6 
weeks. The old par. church was uncoilegiated in 1836; 
and a new church built for one of the ministers. About 
g-Sds of the pop. are dissenters. 

The grammar or classical school of Hamilton Is of an¬ 
cient date, and has uniformly been an efficient seminary. 
There are in the parish 18 other schools, includift two 
for young ladies: the total attendance in 1835 was 997, 
or about a tenth part of the whole pop.; exchuive oi 
about 538, who attend Sunday schools. There are 
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teveral lubscriptlon Ubrariei in the town; the lorMit 
contains 8,600 volumei. A mechanics’ institution hai 
existed here for seTeral years. * 

The charitable instituiious, and other provisions made 
for the poor, are very considerable. There are 2 ho8pl> 
tali, and a good deal of property has been left in mort¬ 
main for behoof of the poor. Poors’ rates have bem’ 
introduced; the average annual assessment for 3 years 
previously to 1837 inclusive, being 802f. 17s. 2if. The 
averam number of permanent poor is 261; af occasional 
poor, 271. The largest sum paid annually to each pauper 
Is 7/. 6s. Od.; the-lowest, 1/. 6s. (W. The number of pau¬ 
per lunatics is 3. {Report qf Gen. Auembly on Poor in 
Scotland, 1883, p. 40.) 

Hamilton has been the principal seat of imitation cam¬ 
bric weaving since tlie introduction of the cotton trade 
into Scotland. The reeds run from 1,200 to 3,000, which 
are the finest setts that cotton has been wrought into. 
There arc 1291 looms in the borough, and 63 in clie land¬ 
ward part of the par. The trade has for years been ra¬ 
ther on the decline. The average wages of a hand-loom 
weaver (and there arc no other in the town) are never 
above Is. $d. per day ; out of which must be deducted Is. 
per week for expenses, and 10s. per annum for loom- 
rent. A house with a room and kitchen, and a four-loom 
shop, lets at from 5/. to 0/. The females are employed 
in winding weft, and in tainbourlng. lomctlmes in weav¬ 
ing. The work is executed for tlie Glasgow manufac¬ 
turers. The lace manufactory was introduced here 
many years ago, but it had become almost extinct, when 
(about 11 years since) a manufactory of the same kind 
was introefuced, whici) has continued to prosper. About 
20 liouses are now engaged in this branch of trade; and 
it employs upwards of 3.000 females in this and the 
neighbouring parislies. Vast Quantities of black silk 
veils of peculi.*ir patterns are also manufactured here. 
A weaver’s wife makes higher wages in these trades 
than hea husband. Many thousand check-shirts have of 
late been manufactured, chiefly for the Australian mar¬ 
ket. The otlier branches of tradacrc of minor import¬ 
ance. There are 3 branch hanks. 

In the p:irk attached to Cadzow Castle arc still pre¬ 
served genuine specimens of the old Scotcii breed of wild 
cattle: they are mllK white, with black muzzles, horns, 
and hoofs; and are ferocious .and untamcablc. I'hey are 
not taken and killed like otlit‘r cattle, but shot in the flold. 
Similar cattlu are tf> b<' found in Chillingham Park (Lord 
Tankerrille’s), and in (Jhartley I’ark (Lord Ferrers’s). 

Ciulzow was a royal residence for at least two centuries 
previously to the battle of Ihinnockhurn in 1314; im¬ 
mediately after wtiich it was conferred on the chief of 
the liamilton family, in whose possession it has since 
continued. In 1474, .Tames, first lord Hamilton, married 
the I’linecss Mary, eldest daughter of James II.; by 
whit h connexion his descendants came to be declared in 
parliament, on the demise of Janies V., in the event of 
the death of his only child Mary, next heirs to the 
crown. In consequence of the marriage of Anne, duchess 
of Hamilton, to Lord W. Douglas, eldest son of the 
Marquis of Douglas, tlie Hamilton family now represent 
the male line of the Douglases. On the death of the 
Inst Duke of Douglas, In 1701, the house of Hamilton, as 
male representatives of the Douglases, laid claim to the 
estates, under tlie plea th.at Mr. Douglas, the alleged son 
and heir of the only sister of the Duke of Douglas, was a 
supposititious child, taken at Paris from the real parents. 
A long lawsuit, well known by the name of the ” Douglas 
cause," was the result. It was decided in Taris, and in 
tiio court of session in Scotland, in favour of tin* Hamil- 
tons; but, on an appeal to the House of Lords, it was 
ultimately decided in favour of Mr. Douglas, afterwards 
created Lord Douglas: we believe, however, that the 
all hut unanimous onipion among well informed parties 
now is, that this decnloi^was flagrantly unjust. 

Hamilton was createu a royal burgh in 1548; but 
the magistrates, having consented to resign that pri- j 
vilege, in 1676, accepted of a charter from Anne Duchess 
of Hamilton, by which it was constituted the chief burgh 
of the regality and dukedom of Hamilton. An attempt 
was made by the magistrates, in 1723, to get the original 
privilege restored, but in vain. Since the passing of the 
Reform Act it has been a parliamentary burgh, and 
unites with Airdrie, Linlithgow. Falkirk, and Lanark, 
in returning 1 mem. to the H. of C. In 1839*40 It had 368 
registered voters. Municipal revenue about 2,600f. 

Among historical events connected with H^ilton, the 
battle of BothwcU Bridge, fought between the Cove¬ 
nanters find the royal forces, under the Duke of Mon¬ 
mouth, In 1672, deserves mention. The result of the 
engagement was unfavourable to the former, about 4(10 
of whom were killed on the spot, while 1,200 were taken 
prisoners. {Laing's Hist^ qf Scotland, iv. 104.) 

In addition to various distinguished characters that 
the ftible house of Hamilton has produced (BumeVs 
Memoirs t^the Dukes qf JSamUi<m)t this burgh has given 
birth to several eminent persons t Dr. Cullen, the cele¬ 
brated physician, born here in 1714; ProfesMr Millar, of 
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I Glasgow, author ol an Historieat Vtew of the English 
I and other worki^ the late Dr. MatBiew 

Batllie, of London, and his sister Miss Joanna Baillie, 
authoress of Plavs on the Passions, (See Boundary 
Rqiiorts ; New Stat. Account qf Scotland, S Lanark, 
p. M9.; and Beauties qf Scotland, In addition to the 
works already quoted.) 

HAMMB, a town of Belgium, prov. E. Flanders, 
arrond. Dendormondo, cap. cant., on the Durme, 18 m. 
E.N.E. Ghent. Pop., with commune (1833), 8,222. It 
has manufket'ories of linen, soap, starch, cordage, Ac.; 
with numerous breweries and oil-mills, and a brisk trade 
with the surrounding country. Some Interesting an- 
tiquities have been discovered in Its neighbourhood. 

HAMMERSMITH, a village and chapelry of Eng- 
land, par. Fulham, co. Middlesex, hund. Ossnlston, 
near the N. bank of the Thames, and on the great 
W. road out of London, from which it is distant 4 m. 
W. by S. Area, 2,140 acres. Pop., in 1881,10,222. The 
village is well pawed and lighted with gas: but the 
streets are Irregular and the msyorlty of the houses in¬ 
ferior. Many handnorae mansions, however, lie scattered 
in diflferent parts, and more especially by the side of the 
river, and along the great road which forms its main 
street. The churcli, erected in 1631, is a plain brick 
building with a low tower; and the interior is old 
fashioned and inconvenient. The living is a perpetual 
curacy, in the gift of the Bishop of London. A district 
church was erected In 1820, The dissenters also havo 
several places of worship, and there is a Jews* syua- 

S . Close to the K. Cath.^hapcl is a small Bene- 
R nunnery, originally a boarding-school, established 
In 1609; and the monastic rules are strictly observed. 
Among the charity schools, one iouiuled by Bishop 
Latimer has revenues amounting to 800/. a year. Other 
day and Sunday schools are supported both by adherents 
to the church and by disscMiters. The most striking 
. feature in Hammersmith is the suspension bridge over 
I the Tliamcs, completed in 1827 at an expense df 80,000/. 
It consists of a horizontal roadway, suspended from Iron 
chains carried over stone filers and archways, and 
secured by substantial abutments. The roadway is 822 
it. long, and 20 ft. wide, exclusive of a foot-path 5 ft. 
wide. Tlie West Middlesex Water Company has its 
engines and reservoirs a little above this bridge. The 
gruiiiids ill the neighbourhood are chiefly occupied by 
nurserymen and market-gardeners, who supply London 
with some of the choicest flowers and vegetables. The 
gardens of the Horticultural Society present a finer dis¬ 
play ill the summer season than any gardens, private or 
public, round the metropolis; and the snows are 
fusliionably attended. ^ 

HAMl’SHIllE, lIANts, or SOUTHAMPTON, a 
m.*irit. CO. on the S. coast of England; it includes the 
Isle of Wight, and has Berkshire on the N., Surrey and 
Sussex on the £., Wilts and Dorset on the W., and the 
English Channel on the S. Area, 1,040,000 acres, of 
which the Lie of Wight contains about ^th part; In¬ 
cluding the island? 9(K),0Q0 acres are suj^sed to conslst> 
of arable, meadow, and pasture land. Tills is one of the 
most agreeable cos. In England, the surface being finely 
varied with gently rising hills and fruitful vales, and its 
climate being at the same thne peculiarly mild and genial. 
Soil various; in the N. districts oii the borders of Berks, 
it is hilly and poor; but between Basingstoke and Sil- 
ehester is some fine wheat and bean land; a broad zone 
of chalky downs, intersected by numerous valleys, extends 
across the co. In the S. and middle parts of the co., and 
particularly in the vales watered by the Anton, Itchen, and 
otiier ri ers, arp large tracts of fine J.and, and some of the 
best water meadows In England. The'S.W. district, or 
that lying between Southampton Water and Dorsetshire, 
is princiiially occupied by the New Forest, and byei^n- 
sivo heaths. Principal crops, wheat, barley, oats,^nd 
beans ; turnips arc extensively cultivated, especially on 
the light soils. Farms till lately have been mostly let on 
leases, but the practice of holding them at will is gaining 
ground. Tenants are prohibited from taking tviro wheat 
crops in succession; but two white crops in succeajuon 
have not been usually objected tOL and it is common to 
take a crop of oats after wheat. This erroneous practice 
Is, however, beginning to be corrected, and agriculture 
In this co. Is generally good, and the condition of the 
land such as to reflect cr^it on the oepupiers. Cattle of 
various breeds: the dairy Is not an object of much atten 
tion. Stock of sheep large. Weyhlll, near Andover, In 
this CO., has the greatest sheep fair In England. At the 
fair held here In 1840, about 160,000 sheep were exhibited 
for sale I Hants is famous for its bacon ; and excellent 
honey is produced in different parts of the co. Elites 
mostly large; farms of all sizes, from 26 to 500 acres. 
Average rent of land. In 1810,11s. 6d. The co. is every 
where particularly well wooded. The New Forest com¬ 
prises about 92,000 acres, but only about 67,000 are now 
the property of the crown, the rest having been assigned 
to individums. About 6,000 acres^bave been Inclosed and 
set apart for the growth of tiinber. There are the re- 
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nuini of other e^teoilva forests; aiid brush woods w 
ittet with OQ most of the ^helk lands. Minerals oMltUe 
imtiortttice. If we exoept the building of ships M Ports¬ 
mouth. and the Torlous works subordinate to their outfit, 
the other manuihctures are but of trivial importance} 
there are. however, silk mills at Overton, and straw hats 
are made in diSbrent parts of the co. Principal rivers, 
Avon, Anton, and Itchea Portsmouth hariraur and the 
road of Splthead lie in the Sound between the mainland 
and the ifie of Wight. Principal towns. Portsmouth, 
SMUthampton (now united to the metropolis by a railway), 
Winchestor, and Lymlngton. Hampshire, including the 
Isle of Wight, has K) hundreds and 298 parishes. It sends 
17 mems. to the H. of C.; viz. 2 for each division of the 
CO. i 2 eacli for the bors. of Portsmouth, Winchester, Ly- 
mington, Soutliampton, and Andover; 1 for the Ule of 
Witmt: and 1 each for tHh bors. of PetersAeld and Christ* 
church, llegistered electors for the co., in 1838*39, 
9,214: viz. 3,o23 for the N., and 6,601 for the S. div. In 
1831 liaropshire had 66,626 Inhob. houses; 64,652 families: 
and 314,280 Inhabs., of wllpm 152,082 were males, and 
162,198 females. Sum paid for the relief of the poor, in 
1M;I8.39, 137,929/. Annual value of real property in 1815, 
l,240,i}47/. Profits of trades and professions in do. 
923,7141. {See further Wight, Isle of.) 

HAMPSHIRE (NEWj, one of the U. S. of America. 
In the N.E. part of the Union (New England), and be* 
tween lat. 42<* 40' and ASP 10' N., and long. 70*^40' and 
72® 23' W.} having N. Lower Canada, E. Maine, W. 
Vermont, S. Massachusetts, and S.E. tlfo Atlantic, on 
which, however, it had a coast of only 18 in. Length, 
N. to S., about 170 m.; breadth very variable. Area, 
9.2H0 m. P«p., In 1837, per estimate, 288,746. The coast 
is indun^d by small inlets, but has only one harbour of 
any value, that of Portsmouth. It is skirted by a narrow 
sandy plain, which, at no great distance inland, rises 
rapidly into a hilly country. In the interior, the state is 
covered with mountains of granitic formation. The Wliico 
MoiKitaifis, towards the N., wlileh attain a height of more 
than 7,000 ft., are the highest in the Appalachian system, 
and, consequently, in the Ir. S. But between tlie moun¬ 
tains are many green and sheltered valleys, and the state 
contains a considerable proportion of fertile land, as well 
us a great deal of lieautiml and picturesque scenery. 
Several of the principal rivers of New England rise in 
this state; among which are the Connecticut, Merrimac, 
Piscuiaqua, Androscoggin, and Saco, which have a gene¬ 
ral S. direction. The Connecticut forms the W. liouncl- 
ary of the state. There are several considerable lakes, 
the largest of which, the Wiimiplssiogee, 23 m. in length, 
is situated near the centre of the state. With the ex¬ 
ception of the alluvial lands buj^cring the rivers, the soli 
is, perhaps, more adapted for pasture than cultivation. 
Tho couiitiy was originally densely wooded, and such is 
still the character of the interior. Climate very healthy, 
but cold. The lakes and rivers arc generally frozen for 
four months In the year, and winter lasts from Nov. to 
April. Wheat, rye, maize, barley, oats, pulse, and fiax 
are grown ; cattle-breeding is pursued' to a considerable 
extent. Manuihctures have greatly augmented of late 
years: they include cotton and woollen fabrics, nails and 
other hardware, paper, glass, &c. The exports consist 
principally of cattle, pork, flux seed, linen, timber, fish, 
beef, granite, manufactured gooils, Ac. Ac. The foreign 
trade is but inconsiderable; the value of the exports to 
foreign countries during the year ending Sept. 30. 1838, 
having amounted to onW 74,670 doll., and that of the 
imports to 169,985 doll. The state had, in 1839, 27 banks. 

New Hampshire is divided into eight counties; Con¬ 
cord, on Merrimac, being its political cap.JPort8mouth is 
the largest town, and the only sea-port. Dover, Exeter, 
Hanover, New Inswlch, Keene, and Haverhill are in- 
creuing places, already of some size. Dartmouth College, 
at Hanover, established in 1770, ranks third among tlie 
literary institutions of New England. It has attached to 
it a medical school, library, ana philosophical apparatus; 
and had In 1839 upwards of 800 students. There is a the* 
olo^col aemlnary at New Hampton, besides upwards of 
30 itfcorporated academies. The state has a literary fund, 
the incomo arising from which, with the produce of a tax 
on banka, is devoted to the support of free schools. 
These are established on the same system as in the other 
Atlantic states. A lunatic asylum is about lo be esta¬ 
blished Portamopth. In 1839,20 periodical publicatlona 
were laaued. Several canala have been constructed con¬ 
nected with the Merrimac, which, by Ita communication 
with the Middlesex Canal, aflbrds a navigable route be¬ 
tween many parts of the state and Boston. In 1837, a 
railroad, 15 m. In length, to extend from Nassau, N.W., 
toX<»weU Massachusetts, was In progress. 

TSe legUlatore consists of a senate of 12 mems. and a 
bouse of representatives of 234 mems., the mems. of 
which, as watt as the governor, are chosen annually by 

S the eleetors of each mstrict, consisting of every white 
» dtizen above the age of 2i years who pay s taxes 
has resided In the state for three months. Together, 
•re s^ed the Qenerel Gonrt of Mew Hampshire* 
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and assemble annually on Che 1st Wednesday of June, at 
Concord. The governor is assisted In his executive duties 
bf a council of 5 mems., elected for a simitar period with 
himself. The poor In this, as In other N. E. states, are 
supported by a direct tax on the towns to which they 
belong. The militia, comprising 3 divisions and 6 bri¬ 
gades, consisted, in 1888, of an aggregate body of 28,185 
men. Justice is administered in a superior court, and 
county courts of common pleas, presided ovnr Iw the 
judges of ths superior court, and two Justices selected 
from each county. The Judges hold their offices during 
good behaviour, until 70 years of age; but may be re¬ 
moved by Impeachment, or by address Of the two houses 
of tho iMislature. 

New Hampshire was first colonised by the British in 
1622. It was twice united to Massachusetts; and the 
final separation between them did not take place till 
1741. New Hampshire was one of the first states to take 
a decided part in tiio war of independence. A temporary 
constitution was formed in 1784, which, in 1792, was al¬ 
tered and amended nearly to the form now in force. 
The state sends 5 representatives to Congress. {Darht/*$ 
VieWi drc. i Hayward's Gazetteer qf New^iBnulandj Ame» 
riean Almanack^ 1834, 1840.) ' 

HAMPSTEAD, a par. and village of England, co. 
Middlesex, bund. OssuUton, 4 m. N.N.W. London. 
Aroaofpar. (whichlncludes partof Kllburn), 2,070 acres: 
pop. in 1831,8,590, being double the pop. in 1801. Value of 
real prop, (as assessed in )82H), TlsSml. The town lies 
on the brow and S. slope of an Irregularly-formed iiill, 
on the summit of which (460 ft. above high-water mark) 
is an extensive heath covering about 280 acres, whicli 
commands fine views of tiio metropolis, Kent, and 
Surrey southward, and of the highly cultivated lands of 
Bucks and Herts on the N.W. The streets are mostly 
crooked and irregular, lined with houses of every sixo 
and quality, from the spacious mansion to the mere 
cottage; and the subordinate streets, connectbig Higli 
Street with the other parts, are narrow, inconvenient, 
and in some places even dangerous. The church, which 
has been p.'iroctiial since I.IOS (when Hampstead was 
gep.iratud from Hendon), was rebuilt by subscription in 
1747; it is a plain brick building, having at its E. end a 
low tower and spire. The living is a vicarage, and there 
is a iectureship rounded some years ago, tor the benefit of 
the curates. A chapel of case, in Well Walk, occupies 
what was a century back the most fashionable assembly- 
room In the town, and a favourite place of resort for all 
who came to drink the chalybeate waters: anotiier 
ch.apc], recently erected, has a handsome cupola and 
portico. There are places of worship for Inde^ndents, 
Wesleyan Methodists, Unitarians, and Horn. Catholics : 
but they are of small extent. Besides churches and 
chapels, the large assembly-room attached to the Holly, 
bush Inn is the only public building; but numerous 
large private mansions, in different parts within and round 
the town, attest its importance as a fashionable suburban 
retreat. A large square house, on an eminence to thp left 
of the Tiondon rood, with a row of elms in front, once 
belonged to Sir Harry Vane, one of the regicides, who, 
at the Restoration, was here seized, and soon after ex¬ 
ecuted : it was subsequently occupied by Bishop Butler. 
In the upper part of the town, near the Terraco, is 
Branch-hill Lodge, once the residence of the Earl of 
Macclesfield and I.ord Loughborough; but its fine col¬ 
lection of painted glass windows, procured from various 
convents at the period of the French revolution, has 
been removed, by Sir Thomas Ncaves, to his house at 
Dagenham, in Essex. The Uppdr Flask Inn, in High 
Street, founerly the resort of the celebrated Kit-cat Club, 
and subsequently Inhabited by G. Steevons, tho editor of 
Shakspeare. Is now a private residence. The inns receive 
hundreds of visiters on the Sundays durina summer. 

The manor of Homestead wu gl^n by King Ethelred 
to tho Abbey church of Westminster, by whom it was 
retained till 1550, when Edward VI. took possession of 
it and presented it to a layman, from whom the present 
lord or the manor is descended. In tho reign of Henry 
VIII. Hampstead w'os an obscure hamlet, chiefly in¬ 
habited by washerwomen ;** and being well covered with 
wood, and abounding with game, it was often visited by 
hunting parties from court. James IL is said to have 
had a hunting-seat here, still known as Chicken House, 
and now lot out to several poor people. About 1640, 
Hampstead became a fashionable watering-place, and 
concerts, b^s, and races were established for the amuse¬ 
ment of the visiters. The wells (the water of which it 
a simplo carbonate chalybeate) were in high repute 
during the 17th century, but they have long since ceased 
to attract attention. The election of mems. for the co. was 
held on the heath from 1680 to 1701 when it was re¬ 
moved to Brentford. 

HAMPTON, a village and par. of England, co. Mid- 
diesex, hand. Spelthorne, on the N. bank of the TliameB, 


W;S.W. London, and 3 m. W. 1^ N. Kingston. Area 
par., 8,190 acres. Pop. in 1831,2,529, ana, including the 
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hamlet of Hamptonwick, doie to Kingston, 8,992. The 
town, whldi Is a fhTourlte resort for anglers. Is no^ re¬ 
markable either for the width of streets or regularity of 
the buildhigs; but many beautlM villas ornament the 
neighbourhood, amone which is one formerly the pro¬ 
perty of Uie celebratedDavid Garrick. A wooden bridge, 
built across the Thames in 17*^3, joins the town to K. 
Moulsey. The church, lately rebuilt, Is a very handsome 
structure, having a square tower at the W. end. A* free 
grammar school was founded here in 1566,^nd the.oii- 

S l endowment has been subsequently so much en- 
ed, as to furnish the master with a salary of 2301., 
a sum of 36/. yearly for six poor men. The average 
attendance of boys is 60: the present Instruction Is con¬ 
fined to English, writing, and accompts. 

About 1 m. from the village, and close to the Thames, 
is Hampton Court Palace, respecting which Grotius has 
not scrupled to say,— 

Si miii opM neiM-^ (sed quis tamen Ille ?) Britonnua, 

If AMrroN'CuaiA tuos cunaulUt Hie lares: 

Contulerlt toto cum spansa Palatia mundo, 

XMciii 11)1 Rckvs, hlc nabltare Bcm ! 

The paLice was begun by Cardinal Wolsey, who, in 
1.12(i, presented it to Henry VlII. The original edjflce 
constated of five quadrangles, of which two only remdn. 
The W. quadrangle, little altered since Wolsey’s time, 
presents a good specimen of Tudor architecture: the 
middle or clock court is of mixed style. Sir G. Wren^s 
Ionic colonnade strangely .contrasting with the massive 
ronstructlon of the old building: the third quadrangle 
was erected by William III. The king's entrance in the 
clork-court leads to the grand staircase and state apart¬ 
ments. The celling and walls of the former were painted 
by Verrio, la his usual glaring style: the rooms, which 
open from each otiier, and arc partially fomished, 
consist of the guard-chamber, presence and audience 
chambers, public dining-room, state drawing-room and 
bed-rooms. Notwithstanding the removal of some of the 
best specimens to Windsor, there is still at Hampton 
Court an extensive and excellent collection of pictures. 
It comprises many by the principal Italian and Flemisls 
masters; and an extensive collection of portraits con¬ 
nected witli English history t>y Holbein, Lely, Kneller, 
West, &c. lUit tlie great glory of Hampton Court la 
the Cartofms or drawings ext'euted by Kaphael, by order 
. of Pope Leo X., for patterns for tapestry Intended to 
decorate the Vatican. They are called cartoons from 
being painted on sheets of large paper, carionc. Tliese 
noble arawings, ot which there were originally 25, bi'ing 
left negleeted at Brussels, the greater number of them 
app<‘ar to have been lost or <h>stroved. Fortunately, how¬ 
ever, seven w ere piircliased by Uubeiis for Charles 1.; 
blit even since their arrival in this country they have 
been exposed to numerous vicissitudes, and would seem 
to <»wc their prcbcrvatlon as much to accident as to any 
thing else. 'J'ht gallery in wliich they are now placed 
at Hampton Court, was built for their reception by W fl- 
liam III.; but George III. removctl then^rst to Iluck- 
ingliam Palace, and thence to Windsor^hence they 
have been again brought back fo Hampton Court. They 
represent some'of the most striking incidents recorded 
in the New Testament, and are unrlvaliiHl for sublimity 
of conception and purity of design. They have been 
well engraved by Holloway. 

Among the parts of the palace not usually shown to the 
public are the chapel and hall, the former of which was 
refitted after the ravages of the fanatics during tlie Com¬ 
monwealth, and handsomely pewed with oak by Q. Anne. 
The latter, built by Wolaey, and still retaining Ills name, 
is a finely proportioned room 160 ft. long, and 40 ft. broad, 
having two large gabled windows, and an elaborately 
carved wooden root, similar to that of Westminster HaU 
and that of Christ Church Hall, Oxford. This room was 
thoroughly restored on the old model lii 1801. Close to 
the Hall 18 the Board of Green Cloth, a small, though 
very beautiful Gothic chamber, which .furnished Sir 
Walter Scott with the pattern for one of the finest rooms 
at Abbotsford. ** The garden front of the palace, though 
disfigured by modem windows, Is still very magnificent. 
The i^rdens comprise about 44 acres: the pleasure- 
grounds were laid out by William III., in the Dutch 
taste: the terrace is i m. long, and the first view of It it 
very striking, llie home-park, immediately adjoining 
the gardens, is 5m. In circuit, and its soil produces very 
fine nerbage. The canal, which is # m. long, and 40 yds. 
brood, is lined with an avenue of lime tree^ and other 
avenues Intersect the park In every direction, through 
one of which is a good view of the tower of Kingston 
church." \Jesse*s Gleanings, 3d ser.) The grccn-houses 
contain, among many valuable exqtics, a vine said to be 
the lar^t ana most productive in Europe; and a mase 
or labyrinth fUraishes much amusement to young visiters. 
This palace, in which Wolsey maintained a more than 
regidistate, was afterwards the favourite residence of 
Hen^ Vltl. and his children, and of James I. and his 
son Charles I., who escaped from his Imprisonment here 
in 1647. Tlie protector, Cromwell, resided here during 


the commonwealth; and it afterwards became the usual 
abode of William III. oAd hts queen, and of the princess, 
afterwards Quoen Anne. George 11. was the last mo¬ 
narch by whogu it was inhabited. Of late years it has 
been mostly divided Into private dwellinas, given to court. 
pensioners. Latterly it hoi been fully opened to the 
public. All IndlvlduiUs are now freely admitted to view 
the public apartments and grounds, without any demand 
being made upon them; and without, as formerly, being 
liurried from one apartment to another, aUthe caprice 
of some mercenary cicerone. In consequence, Hampton 
Court is resorted to in summer by crowds of visiters, and 
is deservedly one of the principal points of attraction in 
the vicinity of the metropolis. Near Hampton Court 
palace Is Busliy Pork, comprising 1,100 acres, with a cen¬ 
tral avenue 1 m. long. " The numerous thorn-trees, 
though of great age, are still healthy and vigorous; and 
when they arc in blossom, they appear at a short distance 
as If covered with,snow." (Jesse.) The' house on the 
right of the grand avenue was during many years the fa¬ 
vourite retreat of William IV. when Duke of Clarencc.and 
Is still inhabited by Queen Adelhide, the present ranger of 
the {Hark. (Lysanra Environs ; Jesse's Gleanings.) 

HANAL, a town of W. Germany, electorate of Hesse, 
cap. prov. of same name, and seat of its superior courts, 
Ac.; on the Klnzig, near its junction with the Main, 
11 m. E. by N. Frankfort, and 82 m. S.S.W. Cassel; lat. 
W> V 24" N., long. 80 ft.v 17" E. Pop., inclusive of its 
suburbs, 15.000. Hanau is no longer fortified: and its 
ancient castle is now used for the purposes of the Wet- 
teravian Society of Natural lustory. It Is divided into 
tlie old and new towns ; the former is lli-built, but the 
latter has broad and regular streets, moderiilbuilt houses, 
and, hoar its centre, a good market-place. There are 4 
Calvinistic parish churches, a Rom. Cath. church, a 
largo hospital handsome theatre, gymnasium, free school, 
drawing academy, many scientific and benevolent asso¬ 
ciations, a school of trades, Ac. Hanau is the most in¬ 
dustrious town, and the place of tlie greatest oommfircial 
activity in the electorate. Itwianiifactures are numerous 
and extensive, including silk stuffii, camlets, leather, 
gloves, stockings, hats, excellent carpets, cotton fabrics, 
tobacco, playing-cards, gold and silver waijes, brass mu¬ 
sical instruments, carriages, Ac. It has a large trado 
in timber, barrels, and wine. Many of Its Inbab. are 
descendants of Dutch and Flemish emigrants, who fit'd 
thither from the persecutions in the low countries, under 
Philip II., early in the 16th century. Very new It are 
tlio mineral springs of Wilhclmstadt. Here, on the 30th 
of October, 1813, Napoleon, on his retteat from Lcipsic, 
gained a decisive victory over a very superior force of 
Ibavarians, and other •allied troops, under Marshal 
Wrede. The combined army lost about 10,000; while 
the loss of the French did not exceed 3,000 or 4,000 men ; 
but the opening of the route to France was the most im¬ 
portant advantage gained by the latter. The principality 
of which Hanau was formerly the cap., was, after the ex¬ 
tinction of its liacof princes In 1736, divided between 
Hesse-C^ossel and Hesse-Darmstadt. (Encye. des Gens 
du Monde; Cannabich; Berghaus, ^c.) 

HANG-TCHROU, one of the largest and richest cities 
of China, cap. prov. Tehe-klang; on the I'sicn-tang- 
kiang, 20 m. from its mouth in the Eastern Sea, and 140m. 
S.E. Nanking; lat. 30° 20^20" N., long. 119048' E. Its 
pop. was estimated by Du Haldc at upwards of a million, 
without, apparently, including the pop. of the suburbs; but 
this estimate is most probably much beyond the mark, 
especially as the houses are but one story high, and there 
are gardens of large size interspersed among them. The 
city is surrounded with high and thick walls, said to be 
as much as four leagues in circuit. The W. part of this 
enclosure is taken up by a fort or citadel, in which the 
officers of the roverument reside, and a garrison of 85,000 
men is maintained. The Grand Canal has its S. termi¬ 
nus here, in a large commodious basin. This city has. In 
consequence, a direct communication with Pekin, and a 
vast command of internal navigation, which it has turned 
to good account. On its W. side is a lake highly cele¬ 
brated for its natural and artificial beauties. Baitow, 
by whom this city was visited, says, ** the city of Hang- 
tcheou-foo, being particularly famed for its silk trade, we 
were not surprised to meet with extensive shops and 
warehouses: in point of size, and the stock contained 
within them, they might be said to vfo with the best in 
London. In some of these were not fewer than ten or 
twelve persons serving behind the counter; but in pass¬ 
ing through the whole city not a slMle woman was visi¬ 
ble, cither within-doors or without. The crowd of people, 
composed of the other sex, appeared to be little inferior 
to that in the great streets of Pekin." (7Vavr/s, p jft27.) 
The streets are not so wide as Cranbourn Alley, but as 
well paved. They are ornamented in ma§y places vrith 
triumphal arches, and monuments to eminent l^vldnals, 
and are kept remarkably neat and clean. Borirow says: 
** In every shop were exposed to view silks of olfliBreut 
manufactures, dyed cottons and nankins, a great variety 
of English broad-cloths, chiefly however blue and scar- 
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1«t»iiaed for winter doeki, fbr diair coreri, and for car. 

and alM a quantity of peltry* intended for the 
ndrOm tnarketa. .The rest oHhe bouses, in the public 
•trim through which uve passed, consisted of butciws 
iiad hakere* roops, fishnumgers, dealers in rU» and other 
graiiK Ifory cutters, dealers in lac()UOTed wara, 
nouiWSi cooK-shops, and coftin-nirters j the iMt of which 
la a trade of no small note in China. The number of 
iuhab. in the suburbs, with those that constantly resided 
upon the water, were, perhaps, newly equd to those 
within the walls.'* {Barrow i Du HaMe^ vol. 1.; DtcU 

^iSS^/^JT’a town and chapelry of England, be- 
longfmr to the par. of Stoke-upon-Trent, co. Stafford, 
hund. Plrehlll-north, 2* m. S.E. Stoke-iipon-Trent, 
and ICm. N. Stafford. Fop., in 1831, 7,121. It con. 
sists of one main street, intersected by various others t 
and many good bouses have recently b^n built, though 
the pop. is chiefly confined to the working classes.» The 
church Is handsome, and‘has a fine tower 100 ft. high. 
Good schools are connected both with the church and 
the three dissenting placdh of worship. The inhab. are 
chiefly employed m the potteries, which alone bave 
raised this district to its present importance. For further 
particulars, tee Stokb-upon-Trbnt, and Potteries. 

HANOVER, a kiugd. of N.W. Germany, situated 
between lat. 18' and 63^ 62^ N., and lung. 6° AV 
and 11^45' E., bounded N. by the German Ocean and 
the Elbe. E. by Prussia and Brunswick, S. by Prussia 
and Hesse. Cassel, and yv. by Holland. Its bounding 
line ‘is very Irregular, and a portion on the W. is almost 
divided iVoiiu the rest of the kingdom by the grand 
duchy of Oraenburg. Length, from mouth of Kibe 
S., 172 m*; breadth, E. and W., IHO m. It has 7 districts 
{Landrotteien ): the area, population, &c. are as follows 
{Rcden'tHanover^ 1. 1,2.): 



a 

\ Area In 
I Mile». 



j 


Hanover . 
HiMeshelin 
I.Uncburg 
Stade - 
OMinburg 
Aurlch 
KlaiwUmt 
Minina In 
tendanry 


2,18S 3SA.9S0 131‘7 

l,CHi> .357,170 Vlll-7 

i.iOa 366,8(M) 71 4 

2,615 215,510 93‘M 

2,330 266,270 114‘3 

1,113 157,430 141*4 


*20,000] 138*5 


44.795 
49,685 
39,5.50 1 
39,190 1 
40,300. 
26,330 


HANCWER. 

Divert and IdiAw.... Hanover U travernfikhv three 
largjB rivers, all of which fall into the GetSanOceain 
the Elbe, which, rising In the plateau of Bohemia, 
enters the kingdom at Schnakenborg, and forms, with 
a slight exception, its whole N. boundary, as for as its 
mouth ; its chief afliuents within Hanover are the Jetxe,' 
llmenau, Este, and QMe, all on the S. batik: 2. the 
I Weser, formed by the Junction of the Werra and Fulda 
at Munden, flowing N/W««as far as the juncture of the 
I Aller, and in tributary the Lolne, and thence N. past 
Bremen into the German Ocean; 3. the Ems, rising in 
Westphalia, and flowing N. through the moorlands of 
Happen, and E. Friesland to Emden, at its mouth. 
Throughout the flats of N. Germany there are nume- 
rous lakes and stagnant pools, in which the water- 
subside after the floods, which extensively cover the 
country in winter and spring: the chief of these in 
Hanover are the Steinhuder-meer, 5 m. long by 2| 
broad, the Diimmer-see, and the Seeburger-see. In K. 
Friesland the subterraneous lake Jordan is so thickly 
coated with vegetation, that waggons can pass over it. 
The mountain lake Oderteich, in the Harz, is 2,200 ft. 
above the sea. 

Soil and Climate, — The nature of the soil of Hanover 
will be best understood from the distribution of the fond, 
as stated by Marcard. (The morgen is equal to *64 Eng. 
acre.) 

Arable meadow, and garden land 5,833,000 morg. 

Forests - - * . • 2,242,000* — 

W'aste land, lakes, and rivers - 6,514,000 — 


Total of the kingdom • 


14,589,000 


The waste lands, which form so large a proportion of the 
whole country, consist princip^ly of vast sandy tracts 
! wholly unavailable for tillage. They extend in a broad 
belt across the kingdom, of which they occupy about 
l-Gth part. This Imnd of sand is aptly termed ** the Ara- 
bia of Germany.” 'I'he sandy districts are covered with 
heath, on which a very small and hardy breed of sheep, 
known by the name of Staidschnucken, find a scanty 
subsistence. They yield wool of the coarsest description, 
but their flesh is welUflavoured. 

The proportion of land under cultivation to the whole 
extent of each province is as follows: — 


Hanover 

lilldeNheiin 

LtiiieburK 


•39 Stade 

‘58 OKnabrOck • 

•37 Aurich 


iTotaltffklnad.’. •114,72 6.11,«88,2H0 '113‘6 84^,6S0j4.942 < 178 

The most populous towns of tlL^ kingdom are Hanover 
(the capital), 24,(X)0 inhab.; Hlldesheim, 15,000; Got. 
tingen, 10,9(X); Ltineburg, 11,800; Celle, 10,300; Stade, 
5,700; Osnaburg, 11,6(M): Emden, 12.000; Aurlch, 
12,000; and Clausthal, 9,100. The poifiilatlon of 1823 
was 1,434,130; so that in 12 years there has been an 
increase of 2.54,150, or about 21,000 yer.rly, the ratio of 
increase being 17*7 per cent. The number of marriages 
has not, however, Increased in a proportional degree; 
and the present ratio of illegitimate to legitimate chil¬ 
dren is, fur all Hanover, 1 In 10, and in the various 
distiicts, as follows: Hanover, 1 in 8; Hlldesheim, 1 
In 8; Clausthal, 1 In 8; l.iineburg, 1 in 9; Stade, 1 
in 16; Aurlch, tin 21; Osnaburg, 1 in 28. 

Stti^/icr.—Hanover, physically considered. Is an In- 
clinod plain, gently sloping from S.E. to N.W’., and 
no where, except on a few of its eminences, more ele- 
vated than 200 ft. above the sea. The districts of Stade, 
Llineburg, Hanover, and part of Osnaburg belong to 
the N. j^ain of Germany, which stretches from the 
North Sea E. into Russia. No hill in the central 
provivums reaches 1,400 ft. In the S. part of Hilde- 
sheim are the Harz Mountains, the highest summit of 
which, Kflntgaberg, is 3,800 ft. high. The well-known 
Brocken (3,^ ft.), is within the Prussian dominions. 
This mountain mass forms the watershed between the 
Elbe and Weser. Its geological formation is chiefly 
graiAte overlaid by grauwack8, grauwackO slate, and clay 
slate; and In these latter formations the mineral riches, 
hereafter described, are mostly found. Above these 
strata lie the fititz and tertiary formations. The great 
plain of the N., with the exception of a few limestone 
hills in Ltineburg fond Stade, is of diluvial formation, 
and oonsiitB either of extensive traets of sand covered 
with' fhrse, or of vast moors and marsh-lands. The 
heath Ltineburg, in its whede extent, comprises about 
l-dlh of the klnMom; graidte boulders are found In 
dUfittwnt parts of it, some of veiy extraordinary size. 
Of 4^ p^-moora the largest are the Bourtanger moor, 
on the Kms, and the Hocn moor. In E. Friesland. The 
lowlands on sea-coast are below the tea-level, and 
hence are kept dry by means of dykea similar to those 
of HpRand and the Bedford Level,* the maintenance of 
vhllfii occasions an expenditure of several thousand 
dollars yaarly. These lands, however, are for the 
inoatprodttcfhre of the kfogdma. 


.—' The richest land of the kingdom is the alluvial soil 

!' 178 and msald-clay of the Hadcln-land at the mouth of the 
Kibe, and of E. Friesland at the mouth of the Weser. 
lover It is taxed, as belonging to the highest class. The soils 
Got. of the secondary classes are found in the limestone dis- 
tade, tricts of liildeshefm, Gottingen and Grubenhagen, 
rich, Bremen and Werden. The least productive of nil, be- 
1823 longing to the lowest class, is that of the duchy df Arem- 
in an berg-Meppen. Much of this land, however, is laid out 
tlo of in meadow, specially the rich soil of E. Friesland, as 
iages the following ubie, giving the proportion of moadow to 
;ree; the whole cultivable soil, will show: — 


E. Friesland - . 56perct. LOneburg,I)anncnb(!w, 

lirvmen and Werden .36 and Lutienlterg - 25 per ct. 

Osnabrttek • - 31 ‘5 Grubenhaaen . 21 — 

Hoya . - - 27 — Kalenherg - - 18‘3— 

Diei>hola - . 39 .. GUttinsen - . 16 «- 

llildt^eim . - 11 

In E. Friesland 4*6 cwt. of hay are reckoned as the pro¬ 
duce of a inoi gen oi meadow land, and 2'95 morgen of 
summer pasture are reckoned in that province to one 
cow. In llildesheim, the morgen yields half a cwt of 
hay, and 6i0 morgen are deemed enough to'pasture 
one cow. 

The clim.3to is damp and unwholesome in the low 
country about the coast; but the winters are not so se¬ 
vere as in the interior, where, especially near the Harz, 
they begin in September, and last till May. The spring 
is the most gloomy and dlsagroeoble part of the year, 
owing to the long prevalence of N.E.and E. winds. S.W. 
winds prevail in the summer months. The temperature 
of-the kingdom is thus stated by Von Reden, in his 
Statittical Description Hanover^ 1.24. : — 


ey begin in September, and last till May. The spring 
the most gloomy and dlsagroeoble part of the year, 
ring to the long prevalence of N.E.and E. winds. S.W. 


M«m Temperatitf* (ItOiuiQ.). 



rtbeklngim. 


The foil of rain during the year averages 28*5 In.; but 
It is very unequal in oiflbrent parts of the kingdom. 
BoSA prevail in the dyke-lands; and in the winter Cblent 
storms frequently occur, causing great damage to tlus 
embankments and drainage. 

JgricuUwe and Grasi^, — The soil, oo account of its 
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general mlfocra quality, requires eflfectiTe cultivation 
to make it ilrofitable to the proprietor: this, howeveia It 
seldom to be met with, owing to the smsilness of the 
esmtes into which the land is divided. 

Table showing the proprietorship of the soil of Ha¬ 
nover. 


961 


Pmpilaton. * 

* I'Y-'y* 

-a-.:, 

„FOMiU. 

Common- 

li^. 

Prop, to 
Total. 

floral domain! - 

Mimait«ri«i 

Nulile! 

State offlem and 
corporationii 
Clt-rRj andacliooli 
Olliur hinall 
prnpriuton 

Uohfiao) • - 

208,89.1 

42,296 

321,.160 

73,(180 

141,461 

6,014,917 

m. 

1,837 

191 

246 

878 

14 

180 

I,209i616 

30,09.5 

171,260 

726,734 

10,426 

94,9.4.9 

10,081* 

2,098 

7,683 

612,674 

4,295 

6,092 

17*6 

•9 

6*1 

9*9 

1*9 

63*6 

Total of land(iix- 
rifit turf-monra) 

6,832,006 

j 

2Mi 

2,242,676 

641,82.9 

100 


* numljen nifer to the uumbur of cattle which thU land U 
(a|ialil«! of grazing. 

Thus it appears that 3-5ths of the land Is in the hands 
of small proprietors, the average property of each of 
whom is only 20morgen, or 12 acres; while only l-5th 
belongs to those who can fUmish an adequate capital for 
scientific cultivation. 

The best cultivated lands belong to the crown and the 
nobility, and on these estates as much attention is given to 
improved systems of tillage as in Pomerania and Prussia. 
In the land held by small proprietors, tlie best farms are in 
the marsh-lands, and they both yield abundant crops and 
support numerous cattle. The freeholds in the principali¬ 
ties of Ilildesheim, Gottingen, Grubenhagen, part or Ka- 
lemberg, and near the large towns, are next in order as 
respects tillage. Among these the system prevails, 
called K(tppel-sehlag-wirth$ehaft^ which consists in par¬ 
celling the land out Into a number of fields for a ro¬ 
tation of crops proportioned to the numbers of the 
owner’s dattle, and his consequent power of keeping 
the land properly dressed. The small proprietors in 
the sandy districts, and the Meier (stewards), who farm 
smiill parts of the crown lands, and of the nobles’ estates, 
abide by the old fashion of three roitrscs,—fallow, win¬ 
ter corn (chiefly rye), and summer corn (barley or 
oats), with clover on the fallow, where the land will 
bear it. Potatoes are universally grown, and consti¬ 
tute the chief food of the poor. Uye is genuj ally grown 
for bread, the raising of wheat being confined to thgjgich 
weald soils, and the quantity is insufflrient for the de¬ 
mand. Barley and oats are largely cultivated, and when 
ill demand, are exported to England in considerable quan¬ 
tities. Clover and lucern are much grown on good farms, 
and even the peasants, on dry soils. Turnips are be¬ 
coming a favourite article of production, and flax, Ifcmp, 
tobacco, and hops are more or less cultivated in different 
parts. The cranberries, abounding on the heath-lands, 
are gathered for exportation. The forest-land, which 
amounts to 2,242,576 morgen (equal to about 1,400,000 
acres), yields about 51,R7H,U(lO cubic ft. of timber yearly, 
not including inferior wood.* The timber in tlic Harz 
district consists of fir: largo beach and oak forests arc 
found In Kalenberg, the duchy of Bremen, and the 
Upper Woser. These forests are under special control, 
and even when forming a part of private property, arc 
confided to foresters scientifically educated and licensed 
fur the purpose. Witli all this plenty and care, how¬ 
ever, the Hanoverian timber merchants are. often under¬ 
sold at Bremen by the Thuringian dealers, who float their 
deals down the Werra. 

Cattle-breeding, which Is extensively carried on In 
every province, is on the increase; but grazing husbandry 
is as little understood and attended to as agriculture. The 
horses of E. Friesland are those most prized, as the rich 
pasturage is favourable to the growth of the foals: but 
horse-breeding is well managed every where In the level 
country, and a great number of horses are annually ex¬ 
ported. The- government has a stud at Celle, which 
sends out stallipns to 70 stations, and has proved a most 
useful institution. In 1817, the number of horses in the 
kingdom was 224,627; it Is now 250,000. The number 
of homed cattle, in 1817, was 640,638; U is now 900.000. 
E. Friesland and the district of Hoy a have the best 
breeds, the large Dutch cow being preferred in those 
parts. In the rest of the kingdom, the breed is small 
and wretched, excepting always the stocks of rich pro¬ 
prietors. On the marshes, in good years, a cow is reck¬ 
oned to yield from 140 lbs. to 240 lbs. of butter. In 1817 
there were 1,564,355 head of sheep. Malchus estimates 
their present number at 1,611,284 head; and the yearly 
produce of wool is said to be 3,224,000 lbs., two thirds 
of which are exported. The price of the wool varies 
from • to 90 rlx-dollars per centner (not including 

lllliinMfMKt-lBnd of Hanover ia diaerilmtcd ai fbllowa; — Hmovw, 
Lttueburg, *17; fiuiitet *01 i Oanabrttck, *12; 


the coarse wool of the 8taidtehmtdten)» Bees are 
favourite addition to a farm throughout the klngd^, 
and thrive well, on account of the quantity of flowering 
heath and buck-wheat In the sandy districts. Theg 
annual produce of honey valued at 40,000f. ‘ Lar^* 
flocks of geese are kept in moist situations: their flesh is 
salted for domestic use, and the feathers are preserved. 
Leeches, which formerly abounded in the marsh-lands, 
have become nearly extinct, from being too eagerly fished. 
Fish are caught in all the (iondf ana rivers, and contri¬ 
bute to the support of no small number of the poorer 
orders. The herring and cod fisheries at Emden used 
to employ about 1,500 hatsdis, taking 13,000 tons anii||lly; 
but the produce at present Is not one third partW its 
former amount. 

Mining Industry. —This is the most extensive branch 
of Hanovoriap industry; and there is little doubt, that 
If the government would almndon the mischievous and 
absurd plan of keeping the mines*In its own hands, and 
administering them by an expensive establishment of 
officers {die Berghandiung)^ who have no sufficient sti¬ 
mulus to increase their productiveness, they would, In 
the hands of private speculators, become much more 
productive, and employ many more hands. At present, 
out of 30 mines in the Upper Harz, only 7 are worked; 
and the amount of ore, at an average of 10 years, was 
1,647,023 cwt. yearly, produced at an expense of 877.700 
rix-dolls., and realising a nett revenue to government of 
only 633,100 dolls. 1 The llarz mines at Glausthal, Tel- 
lerfeld, and Andreasberg are svorked exclusively by 
the Hanoverian government, and, if not very profit, 
able, are carried on upon an cxiicnslve scrie. One of 
them (Sampson pit) is 1,000 ft. deep, and many attain 
to a depth of 700 and 800 ft. The ore of ClaifStlial is 
very rich in lead, yielding 75 per cent., .*uid from If to 
4 per cent, of silver; tlio ores of Andreasberg, how¬ 
ever, produce from 6 to 11 per rent, of silver. The 
mines of the Rammelsberg, near Goslar, are worked by 
the states of Hanover and Brunswick jointly (the shares 
being 4'7thB to the former, and S^ths to the latter). 
Silver, copper, and lead are product In tolerably large 
quantities, and sometimes gold IF found. In these 
mines, 1 cwt. of le:ul ore yields 7 lbs. of lead^and 3-16ths 
of an oz. of silver; and the same quantity of copper 
ore, 14 Ihs. of copper and 3-32ds of an oz. of silver. 
An average of 5 years' produce from these minoFgives 
301,230 cwt. of all kinds yearly. The total prtmuce 
of the lead and copper mines of Hanover is said by Reden 
(i. 205 ) to average 10 marks of gold, 50,000 marks of 
silver, 100,(XM) cwt. of lead and litharge, 2,500 cwt. of 
copper, and 50 cwt. of zinc. The iron mines of Hanover 
are not wrought by the government, but let out to specu¬ 
lators, who are obliged to deliver all the ore to the royal « 
smelting-houses at such prices and quantities as will bo 
accepted. Hence the production is very trifling, though 
the yield of oro be not less than from 40 to GO per cent. 

Thus mines, the produce of which might enrich tho 
kingdom to a veryogreat extent, are, by the absurd po¬ 
licy of Its government, left to languish and decay. An 
average of 5 years gives only 290,000 cwt. as the produce 
of the rich Iron ore so extensively spread through the 
hilly districts of Hanover. The salt-works, as well 
as tho metallic mines, are. most of them, under the 
stepmother care of government. They employ 480 
hands, and furnish 290.000 cwt., yielding a yearly gross 
revenue of 874,000 nx-dolls., with a clear profit ot 
80,(KX) rix-dolls. (Bedcn^ i. 224.) Coal Is found, in 
many different localities on the hills that divide the 
Wescr from the Lelne, and, with greater convenience 
for transit, it miglit be made available for every want of 
a milling district. At present, however, only 2,260,000 
cubic ft. are worked yearly. {lUden, i. 224—236 ) The 
smelting-houses use coke and wood. 4F 

Mantifactures. — Hanover, though (Umished, by Its 
mineral wealth and navigable rivers, with means for 
carrying on a considerable commerce, holds a vory 
low station among the trading countries of Europe, 
Its iiihab. have little enterprise or ardour for busi¬ 
ness, and even that which they might exert is effro- 
tiially checked by restrictions. Most of their manu- 
iketured goods arc produced at such an expense as 
to exclude them from the foreign market, and those 
which go fiCbroad command only inferior prices. The 
manufacture of linen is, perhaps, •more extensive 
than any other. Few, however, of the improved me¬ 
thods by machinery have been introduced, or can 
he incroduoed on the present system- There are only 
2 splnuing-mllls In Hanover, ana it Is believed thM 
no weaving machlQery whatever, of very modem date. 

Is used. Spinning ana weaving form the great In-dkor 
employment of the rural pop.. And hence large quantl- 
ties both of yarn and thread are the work Qf private 
hands. In Grh'nenburg, fbr Instance, where lar^ crops 
of flax are raised, no 1 ms than 1,378,000 skeias 
lbs.) are niun annually by the Ikrmers* and peosaiRs* 
families. The number of professional weavers is nearly 
5,000, using 7,200 looms, and the Ifnen cloths produced 
3 Q 



by tlMm tr« kooivii in ihn innrketi by the name of Of- 
nabam and white roUi, there being dlllbrent oi^l- 
ttea ofeaeh. The hempen dotbs are known as fecklcn* 
1 ^ 1 ^, ^emp en toggling, and ^efflanf. ^^ T he^mre com- 

Price of Hanoverian Llnenf per Piece, in 1826 and 1836i 


Nwneiln^Engmh , Breadth. 

Mirkoi. Piece. 


nia doll. I Rix-daU, 
X7 to 28 Inches IM to S5A 25 to 27 
26 - «7 — 15 — 19* Ifi - 24 
24-26 — 114- *5 14 - 16 
23 - 26 - 9 -10 i 9*— 12 
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CoHUt We(ghi$, and Measuret. —By the new mint rc 
gulQtlons of 1834, the colnfige hu been fixed as follows t 



23-30 

27-28 

26-27 

42-46 


(32 - 34) 
V83-40J *" 


3|-r 6i 4-64 
19 - 22 21 - 24 
11—17 14-20 
• 3 1 6 

3 - 61 3 - 5* 


These cloths, when bleached and ready for sale, are 
taken to the various La^ge^Anstalten, or cloth-marts 
of Hanover (chiefly in the district of Osnabriick), 
where, after being measured, stamped, and valued, they 
are bought, chiefly by Bremen and Hamburg merchants, 
who export them to Kngland, Spain, and Portugal, N. 
America, and the W. Indies. 

The linen and hempm eloths entered .for sale in the 
four years epdlng with 1838 were as follows t— 



QUHIlitiM. 

Value. 

mie. 

15/*H6,000 

18.6N2,n()0 

1 19.9.36,(MX) 

Itia >M/are. 
1..119..VM> 
l.iiSH.UXI 


1 Gooixe.pislol« a 
1 WilK^-pIslole a 
1 ducat a 


16s. 4d. Eng. 
8t.M. - 
4«. Id. - 
a/ver. . 


1 Ecntifer 
1 vflind 
1 loth ■ 


1 sq. foot 
1 morgon 


24 gmsdipa a 2«. Il4d. Sng. 

4 — s Sjd. — 

rreigAt. 

46-3 kllog. a 103 lbs. avoird 
46*7 gram, a I’OSlb. — 
14*6 — a lib.4m.— 

Mfiuura — 

12 xollen a lU Eng* inches 
24 — a *639 Eng. yard. 

16 feet a 6*1 Eng. yards. 

26,400 Itet a 4*6 Eng. mila. 
Surface. 

*92 Eng. square footk. 

*64 Eng. acre. 


Besides these, a lar^ quantity, both of cloths and flax, 
Is brought up withlbt entering tiie market at all, and 
nearly the yhole is exported. The totaf yearly value 
of the linen and linen varn exported from Hanover 
is estimated by Keden (i. 364.) at 2..400,0(10 rix-dol- 
lars. “''riiR manufacture of cotton cluUis, in Hanover, is 
of recent date, and Is chiefly owing to the erection of a 
cotton splnnlug-mill at Hanover: it keeps at work about 
600 hand doom weavers, who, when fully employed, gain 
about 100 rlx-dolls. a year, and manufacture 2 , 200,000 
ells of coarser cotton cloths. 1'hc tariff* of 18.3.4, in the 
view of encouraging the lineg manufacture, taxes the 
Importation of bleached yarn and unbleached linen cloths 
at the rate of 1 rix doll, per centner, and flnlshcd cloths 
from 8 to 12 rix>dollg. per centner. Flax, hemp, and 
unbleached linen yarn may be Imported duty free. (Be- 
drn, I. 364.) The woollen manufactured cloths are 
reckoned at 23,000 pieces, ^alue 800,900 rix-dolls. The 
paper, made In 62 establishments, employing 1,000 work, 
men, amounts to 20,000 baUen^ yearly value 360,000 rlx- 
dolls. There are no other manufactures of any import¬ 
ance. 

Truife. —Though seemingly destined by its situation in 
the valleys of three navigable rivers, to command a large 
import and.expnrt trade,Hanover exhibits little disposition 
to cxcliange Us goods with foreign nations. The mer¬ 
chants of llamburg and Bremen buy, in the Hanoverian 
markets, goods suitable for re-exportation; but the 
Hanoverians themselves take little Interest In shipping 
their own goods for foreign ports. The number orttielr 
vessels entering Bremen and Hamburg, In 1833, was only 
76 and 41 rcspe^ively; nor Is It probable that there will 
be^y groat Increase till the vexatious disputes about 
river privileges, between the Hanoverian government 
and the Hause Towns, are ended, and the restrictions 
Imposed both wholly removed. In 1838 there be¬ 
longed to Hanover 422 sea-going ships, of the burden of 
31,730 tons: and of these, 400 belonged to the ports of 
tho Bms. Tbe coasters and river-craft amount to 1,370. 
The exports in 1838 wore, manufactured linens and 
woollens, worth 1,800,000 rix-dolls.; linen yarns, 600,000 
do.; raw flax, 140,000 do.; raw wool, 600,00()do.; mlnerid 
produce, 600,< 00 do.; horses and cattle, 450,000 do.; 
wheat and othexigrain,300,000do.; butter and cheese. 
2i4,000do.; tobacco (manufiictured), 260,000 do.; timber, 
lOr.000 do.; sundries, 338,000 do.: Cbtal, 5,099,000 doll. 

' The chw Imports of the kingdom are RnglUh manu- 
flutures (such u cotton and woollen, hardware end cut' 
lery), colonial produce, wine and spirits. The table of 
tatvtM, however, as given I 9 Von Beden, is very unsatis- 
fselory, and conveys no Intelligible idea of the traife of 
Hanover. The foAowIng are said to be the queottties of 
the chief articlea Imported in 1837-38 t — Cofibe, 48,290 
eentners: sugar, 58,362; tee, 3,709; tobacco (raw), 
4B.445 1 mm, 82J88; toys, ieuBlIery, fto., 107; doth 
Ui^ufaetures, Ac., 7,349 ; nltcta and tar, 21^708 ; wine aad 
iplHts, nfidt ; honisandiilvc<stock, 12,H9 head. 


Inland transit for goods has hitherto been efiheted 
either by tow-boats on the rivers, or by waggons on the 
roads ; but the carriages are of so primitive and clumsy 
a description, and the roads so bad, that the expense of 
time and labour is wholly incommensurate with the 
value of the articles. A railroad has lately been pro¬ 
jected from Hanover through Brunswick to Hamburg; 
but it seems very doubtful whether it will be accom¬ 
plished 

Condition qf the People. — Although the soil and cli¬ 
mate of Hanover l)e so unfavourable to agriculture, the 
condition of the peasantry in the hereditary provs. of the 
house of Brunswick has. until very lately, lieen such as 
to coniine them almost exclusively tn the cultivation of the 
soil: indeed, the trading resources offered by the rivers of 
the kingdom are only beginning to be appreciated by the 
people. In the sandy districts, the pop. is necessarily scanty, 
and indigent even to wretchedness: in the better soils of 
Hildesheim, Gottingen, and Grul>nnhagen, tke peasants 
are in a better condition, but still very poor. The 
most prosperous districts are K. Friesland, and the rich 
lands along the Elbe, whore good agriculture, united 
with activity and enterprise in trade, serves to en¬ 
rich the pop. 'I’he people arc everywhere industrious 
and temperate, labouring, without Ill-feeling, for the 
smallest possible remuneration. 'Fhcy are mostly de¬ 
scendants of the ancient Saxons, and, as such, speak the 
I^w German dialect, exceftting the inhab. of the Harz, 
who came from Upper Germany. And we may remark, 
by the way, that the circumstance of the language of the 
peaifmts diflToring from that of the educated classes, in 
whw all intellectual* progress takes place, operates 
powerfully to keep back the former, and is a serious 
Impediment to the admission of tlie lower classes to a 
participation in the government, through their repre¬ 
sentatives. 

Government. — Before Prussia ceded Hanover to 
France, in 1804, the form of government was monarclii- 
col, and the various territories' were subject to feudal 
lords. The peasants of the marsh-lands had more 
fl'ecdom, and in E. Friesland the constitution of the 
country was almost republican. In the territories of the 
princes of the empire, the representation of the people 
by estates, composed of the nobles, prelates, and depu. 
ties from the towns, served to check the power of the 
sovereign, as In other parts of Germany. In 1808, when 
Napoleon created the kingdom of Westphalia, the terri¬ 
tories of Hanbver, with the-districts of Hildesheim and 
Osnabriick, formed a part of It, and the Code Napoleon 
took the place of the ancient laws, and a sham re¬ 
presentative government was established. On the re. 
turn of the rigiitful sovereign to Hanover, in 1813, the 
French institutions were summarily abolished, und the 
old forms re-estaldished; and in 1818 the estates, sum¬ 
moned upon the ancient footing, drew up the form of a 
new constitution, modelled on that <a England and 
France, and substituting a uniform system of represent¬ 
ation for the various representative forms which pre¬ 
vailed under the empire. The chief change that excited 
disapprobation arose from tbe arbitrary decision of the 
sovereign (George IV.), advised by Count Munster, that 
there should be two chambers instead of one, contrary 
to the proposal of the estates, and the universal cus¬ 
tom of Germany. The respective rights of the sove 
reign and of the country to the crown land revenues 
were not clearly defined by this fundamental law; but 
the Interests or the people were supposed to be suffi¬ 
ciently consulted by the institution of a national treasury, 
the commissioners of which, named for life, were ex 
qfflao members either of the upper or of the lower 
chamber. 

This constitution, however, contained no pnmerly 
deflnod statements respectlog either the rl^ts of the 
people, or the prerogatives .of the crown: and as the 
new sys^ of representation was not suffldenHy con¬ 
solidated to resist the encroachments of a roonam sup¬ 
ported by powerful foreign influence, tbe neceulty of 
a more oennlto fUndairont^ law, in which tbe rights of 
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the clOieni ihould at least be declared, was felt on all 
sides. This feeling led to the drawing up of the cbnsti- 
tutlon of 188S, which diflhred In but few, though fhost 
essential, points fVom that of 1819. The prindp^ points 
of dlflbrence were a fuller acknowledgment of the right 
of the chambers to control the budget, and to call the mi¬ 
nisters to account for their conduct; the restriction of the 
king's expenditure, by a regulated civil llsti and the re¬ 
servation, for the use of the nation, of the surplus revenue 
• of the crown demesnes. These modifications rendered the 
treasury, whose ftinctlons thus devolved upon the cham¬ 
bers, wholly unnecessary; and it was dissolved. The 
new fundamental law, after being discussed by both 
chambers, received the assent of William IV. in 1833, 
who, however, by the same act, modified 14 articles of the 
bill. Mew elections followed, and the new charabt^rs were 
exhibiting their activity in reforming abuses, and intro¬ 
ducing economy into the state disbursetnents, when the 
death of William IV. interrupted their proceedings. As 
the salic law, excluding females from the succession to 
the throne, prevails in Hanover, William IV. was suc¬ 
ceeded by his eldest surviving brother, Ernest, Duke of 
Cumbei'land, in England. Immediately on taking the 
government, the new king declared the chambers dis¬ 
solved ; and previously to their re-assembling, he abo- 
lished, b) proclamation,^he fundamental law which had 
been Copied under the reign of his predecessor, and in 
the most arbitrary manner, insulting alike his brother's 
memory and the whole country, declared the fundamental 
law of 1819 to be alone valid. Under the last-named 
law, he summoned a firesh parliament: but he found the 
spirit of the nation aroused and indignant; for not only the 
courts of law, but the highest legal authority in Germany, 
and several faculties of universities, declared his proceed¬ 
ings illeg.!!; many towns refused to send representatives 
to the parliament, and those which met signed a memo¬ 
rable protest, declaring their opinion that the fundamental 
law or 1833 was still the law of the land. ^ As the cham¬ 
bers could not be convened, for decency's sake, they were 
declared dissolved. 

In this state of tilings, the present government of Hano¬ 
ver is managed by authorities partly lielonging to the 
period of 1819: the independent treasury, however, no 
longer exists, not having been reinstated'by tlie king, 
wlien he abrogated the law of 1833. The privy council, 
too, which met to advise the king on state ali'uirs. 
In the same manner as that of England, has been ar¬ 
bitrarily abolisiied ; and a cabinet couneil, composed 
of the king's ministers and creatures, has b eBP ap¬ 
pointed in its place. This council, like a nep^star- 
chamber, has on one occasion even arrogated the novel 
power of assuming a judicial control over the supreme 
court of appeals at Olle. As none of thedecrees whfcii tiie 
king, under the advice of tills authority, lias issued since 
his accession have received the sanction of llie cham¬ 
bers, the legislative power is at present vested in the 
council of state, or rather in its president the king, who may 
be said to be the absolute monarch and despot of Hanover. 
Except Ibis degradation of the supreme court of appeals 
at Celle, no change has hitherto been made in the ju¬ 
dicial arrangements, which consist of 9 chanceries or 
district courts, besides the magistracies of the towns, 
and .the manorial and minor royal courts, as primary 
tribunals. 

Religion and Education. pop., considereil in 
respei't of religious creeds, is thus divided (nut including 
the military)Lutherans, 1,356,000; Calvinists, 102,850; 
Roman Catholics, 212,300: Jews, 11,000; Memnonites, 
1,850. The Roman Catholics chiefly reside fta the prin- 
cips. Oanabriick and Hildoshclm : their number is small 
elsewhere. Religious matters are directed Cal¬ 
vinist consistories at Hanover, Stadc, Aurich, and Nord- 
horn, with the subordinate consistories of lladeln and 
Neustadt; the Lutheran consistory at Osnabriick, and 
the Roman Catholic consistory 'of the same sec, which 
Is alternately filled by a Roman Catliollc and by a se¬ 
cularised Protestant bishop; lastly, the bishop and con¬ 
sistory of Hildesheim, fur the Roman Catholic Inhab. 
of that district. Education has been much attended 
to in Hanover; but, as was before stated, it Is not carried 
on in the dialect most familiar to the n<*ople, the in¬ 
struction being universally in the High (verman tongue. 

The following table shows the distribution of element¬ 
ary schools in Hanover. 
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The teachers for these schools are prepared for their 
duties In 6 normal schools, established In priucips. of 
Hanover, Hildesheim, Stode, and Osnabriick. Besides 
this provision for the education of the lower orders, 
there are 17 gymnasia and higher schools, taught by 
153 masters, and attended by 2,200 scholars, and also 13 
elementary grammar-schools, taught 'by 71 masters, and 
attended by more than 2,000 children^ These schools 
prepare youth for the univorsl^, or for the various 
callings of life. The university or Gotdimn, which was 
one of the best attended of Europe a few years back, 
and counted from 1,.500 to 1,900 students, has now 
scarcely 500. The greatest loss Is, however, tb|| of its 
moral influence over the institutions for education, oc¬ 
casioned by the dismissal of 7 of Its roost respected pro¬ 
fessors, for expressing their doubt of the king's power 
to absolve'his subjects from their oaths. {See Got¬ 
tingen.) The press is under a censorship, the mild¬ 
ness* or severity of which depends on the character of tho 
monarch; and this censorship aflbets the public li¬ 
braries, as well as publishers and editors of newspapers. 
The coercive measures of King Ernest's government nave 
been very unpopular. 

Poor. — The poor are provided for by voluntary con¬ 
tributions procured for them, at stated periods, from tho 
wealthier inhab. Tliey are, in a great degree, siipportod 
In woikhouses built and maintained by subscription, 
where their own labour contributes in some measure to 
their subsistence. Their food and clothing are of the 
coarsest description ; but, on ftic wliole, they are as well 
taken care of as in some countries burdened with poor* 
rates. * 

Condition qf People — Most of Ihe Hanoverians are of 
Saxon origin ; but in the N.W. there are Frioslanders, 
and 111 other parts may he traced Tliuringiutis, Franks, 
and Vandals. The people arc generally strong and well 
built, industrious and persevering. Tiie distribution of 
tile land into small estptes has pioduced a gSod deal of 
family pride even among the peasants; and it is Considered 
disereriitable to intermarry %ith families in inferior dr* 
cumstances. The rural pop. in thg S. provinces is much 
more advanced in civilisation than in the N ; but there 
is every wliere a great disinclination to adopt improve¬ 
ments in farming. The great majority of the farmers 
act as labourers, and even the richest live In thiyilainebt 
style, except in the duchy of Bremen and theTHadcln- 
land, where mahogany furniture is to be seen in tiieir 
houses, and four or Hve sleek Holstein carriage-horses 
in (heir stables. In these districts the country people 
are very frank and hospitable; but they are equally oh- 
siinalc with the rest Jn their adherence to ancient 
fabliions. Beer is tlienivoiiritc beverage: some occa¬ 
sionally produce wine. I'lie national dishes of tiie 
Hanoverians are smoked geese, beef and raisins, and 
poi-k served with dried fruit. 

’Taxation .— The changes of the government of Ha¬ 
nover have necessarily, and in the most important degree, 
aifocted its fimAccs. The re-establishroeiit of the an¬ 
cient order of things, in 161.3, brought upon the couu* 
try the w hole mass of abuses belonging to a past age, 
wnich had lieen abolished by the I'rencb. Amongst 
the most obnoxious was, the claim of the nobles to 
exemption Iroin tiie land-tax: and this, as well as 
many other points, had to be arranged by the estates 
assembled under the constitution of 1819. Between 
1821-26, a measurement and valuation of the country and 
its soil was made; and the amount of annual produce, 
after deducting expenses, being taxed at 10*2 per cent., 
was cale.alated to yield 1,310,(.‘00 dolls.; but In this loose 
estimate, the vajues undoubtedly fell much below the 
reality. An indemnity was, at the same time, granted 
to the nobles, in lieu of exemption, to the amou^ of 1 
per cent, on the revenue taxed. I'his charge appeared 
In the budget of 1826-27, and amounted to 65,000 dolls. 
The revenues claiming exemption amounted, conse¬ 
quently, to 6,500,000 dolls., nearly equalling the amount 
of taxable profierty belonging to peasants and burghers, 
and which, in 1816, was found (exclusive of E. Eries- 
laml) to amount to 6,689,717 dolls. Thus, half the nation 
was obliged to purchase justice from the other half, after 
the re-establishment of the so-called constitution of 1810 
hod been granted. The other direct taxes are tho house- 
tax, which Is 4 TOr cent, on the apprised rent: the per¬ 
sonal tax, rated in 6 classes; an Income-tax, which lifcewiso 
includes all salaries, and the rata of which is 4 per cent. 
below.S00dolls«, rising to 2 per cent above 2,000 dolls, 
annual Income ; and lastly, the industry-tax, wiijch is 
paid by all tradesmen, in 7 classes, the lowest paying 4 
doll., the highest 80 dolls. ^ 

The indirect taxes include the customs, the tkx on 
spirits, beer. Ac., the monopoly of the sale of salt, ttie 
stamp and legacy duties, besides duties levied on the 
grinding of corn, and unslaugbtered beasts. The royal 
and national revenues amounted. In 1838-39, to 6,566,140 
rix-dolls.; and the expenditure, during the same period, 
was 5,.581,850 rlx-doUs., leaving a surplus of 984,290 rlx- 
dolls., which was devoted to the payment of the public 
3 Q 2 
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debt, together with e ftirther surplus of 480,000 rlx-dolls. 
of the preriotts year. 

The estimate for 1840 ls,~ 

IMlnrt. Dollart. 

Nett revenue from domains - • 1,113,111 

Mines, &c. ----- 12(1,000 

Tolls at Stade, &c. - - - v400,000 

Tcills on roads - - - - 230,000 

I’ost-office ... - 140,000 

Lottery and sundries - - 256,455 

IMrecl taxes - - - - 2,178,300 

Indirect taxes ... - 1,382,269 

Sundries - - • - - 188,887 

- 0,015,022 

KInu’s civil list deducted from the 
proceeds of the crown lands i- 513,888 

6,518,911 


Thu expenditure for the same year was estimated at 
6,872,889 dollars, without''Inchidlnfi the civil list. In 
1837 the expenditure was .5,830,590 dollars. The na¬ 
tional debt is said, by Abbulohde, to amount to 15,091,283 
doll. 20 gr.: according to later accounts, it is 19,266,000 
dollars. Thus the revenue Is in a flourishing state, but 
Hanover Is one of the heaviest taxed countries of Ger¬ 
many, especially if the large income drawn from the 
crown lands be considered. 

Thu kingdom of Hanover .ranks as the fifth state of 
the German confederation, and has 1 vote in the smaller 
assembly, and 4 votes in the full assembly, of the diet at 
Frankfort. * • 

Army. The contingent of Hanover to the confederate 
army is 13,050 men, belonging to the 10th division; but 
the whole army consists of above 20,000 men, and bears a 
|iro|)ur(iun to tiic whole pop. of 1 to 83. 


Militnrj itafT - - • 

KitKini4>ini ... 

Artillery, 2 rompAnie* Horsc-Ait. 
2 liattaUons foot • 

1 cnfhpuny pioneers 
(’avnlry, 3 rogliiients 
Infrttitr}, 1(> regiments 

Total 



There are 10 garrison towns, a cannon- foundry :it Han¬ 
over, and a mtamifnctory for small arms at Herzhorg. 
The expense of maintaining the army is about 1,500,000 
rlx-doiiars ye.arly. 

History. — The kingdom of Imnovcr is formed out of 
the duchies formerly possessed by several families of 
the Junior branch of the hou.se of Brunswick. The 
reigning family derives its origin from the union of tlic 
Marquis d’Kste, in the llth century, with wealthy 
princess of Bavaria, the issue of which received the sur¬ 
name Gttflphf from his maternal anedAtors, and Intie- 
ritod the dukedom of Bavaria. Henry the Proud, third 
in d(‘seent from him last mentioned, married Gertrude, 
the ruling princess of Brunswick: their sou, well known 
in the history of the crusades as 'Henry the Linn (born 
1129), was tne first Guelph duke of Brunswick. He 
married a daughter of Henry II, king of England; and 
from this marriage both the houses of Brunswick and 


Liineburg are descended. The history of Hanover for 
the two centuries preceding the Lutheran reformation 
presents little interest, except In the connection of its 

{ irlnccs with the wars of the Guciphs and Ghibellines, 
n tlic latter end of the I4th century: little or nothing Is 
known of its internal history. The Reformation num- 


of Zell, the reigning duke, was one of the most eloquent 
defenders of Luther at tiic diet of Worms. His endea¬ 
vours to lm]prove the people by establishing clerical 
and I general schools, when learning was esteemed only 
hy the few, show him to have been a man of en¬ 
lightened views. His grandson, Ernest Augustus, mar¬ 
ried Sophia, a grand-daughter of James I. of England 
(by his daughter Elisabeth, the wife of the elector- 
pRiatins); and on this marriage was founded the claim of 
the elder branch of the hoiue of Brunsw^k to the 
EngUtb crown, acknowledged by parliament in 1701. 
Oeor« Louis was the issue of this marrii^, and bc- 
camOiing of Eiwland In 17f4; from which tune till 1837, 
•at Che dew of William IV., both England and Hanover 
Imv^ad the same sovereign. The salic law then con- 
ferrsB the Hanoverian crown on Ernest, Duke of Cum- 
kNirland, fifth, but eldest surviving son of George 111. 
The important constitutional changes during the last 
thirty years have been mentioned elsewhere. As rt* 
apems^het fratures of its history during the reigns of 
Geiirged. gpd II, the territory of the electors of Hanover 
was increased by the conquest and purchase of many ad- 
folhlng ^trlcts; fircnienverden and WUdeshausen in 


1719, the Hadeln-land in 1731, ftC. Oeo.III. added Hohefi^ 
steliPand the bishopric of Osnabriick, which, by the treaty 
of Westphalia, was held by his house as a secularised 
bishopric alternately with a Rom. Cath. prelate. In 1804, 
Prussia took possession of Hanover, but ceded it ip the 
same year to the French, who constituted it a part of the 
kingdom of Westphalia, established in 1808. At the peace 
i>f 1818, the King of Great Britain reclaimed hit rightful 
dominions, wtich were much enlarged by the stipulations 
of the treaty of Vienna, and formed Into a kingdom. • 
On the definitive settlement of the kingdom, the district 
of Lauenburg was ceded by Hanover, which obtained in 
return the bishopric of Hildesheim, the principality of East 
Friesland, the districts of Lingen, Harlingen, &c. A 
treaty of mutual inheritance has long existed between 
Hanover and Brunswick, which was formally renewed 
in 18:i6, and by which the Hanoverian crown (s declared 
to descend to the dukes of Brunswick, on. the extinction 
of male heirs of the line of Hanover. 

Hanover, a city of W. Germany, cap. of the above 
kingdom, on the Loire, a branch of the Weser, 84 m, 

S. Hamburg, 62 ro. S.E. Bremen, 35 m. W. Brunswick. 
Lot. .520 22^ 26'' N., long. 90 44' 4(K' E. Pop. (1835; 
24,n0O. It is built in an extensive sandy plain, and is 
divided by the river (over which are several bridges), 
into an old and new town, each or which is governed 
by a separate magistrate. ' The old town, on the right 
bank, has crooked and narrow streets, and is ill built 
and dirty; the streets of the new town are more regular, 
and are lined with handsome houses, particularly George 
Street and Frederick Street, opening on a fine esplanade; 
the latter is adorned with the handsome monumental 
rotunda of Leibnitz, and the column, 156 ft. high, sacred 
to the memory of the Hanoverians who fell in the battle 
of Waterloo. The chief public buildings arc the royal 
palace, of good exterior arrliitecture, and splendidly 
fitted up within, especially the Ritter-saalt or knights’ 
hall; the opera-house attached to the palace; the vice¬ 
roy’s palace : the house of assembly of the states {."Land- 
standehaus ); the mint; the arsc‘nal; the Guverbschule 
(trade sehool); the royal stables, where the well known 
breed of blark and cream-coloured Hanoverian horses is 
kept; and the town-hall anil record-office, containing a 
library of 80,(HK) printed books, besides about 2,(MX) 
valuable MSS., chiefly given by Leibnitz, who was a 
great benefactor to this town. Besides this, there are 
here seven other public libraries attached to various 
national establishments. (Ton Reden, ii. 468.) Tliere 
are 7 churches, 4 I.iitheran, 2 Calvinist, and 1 Rom. 
CuthdBc: of these the handsomest are the court and 
city church in the new town, and the ScMoss-kirche, 
which contains the remains of the Electress Sophia and 
her son George 1., King of England. Outside wc town 
are 2 suburbs, Linden and Gartengcmeinde, in the latter 
of which are upwards of 600 hniises, with gardens, &c. 
About I m. distant is Mount Brillant, tlie king’s country 
residence, and formerly the scat of Count Walmsdcn, 
who enriched it with a gallery of fine pictures. About 
1 m. distant is the old palace of'Hcrrnhauscn, once the 
favourite residence of George I. and George II.: it is 
heavy and tasteless, and api>ear8 to be going to decay. 
The gardens, whioli are laid out in the old French style, 
formerly contained a fine collection of rare plants ; but 
they were dispersed during the latGW.ar. Hanover has 
several establishments for education, amoifg which are 
the Georgianum, founded in 1776, for educating 40 sons 
of the nobility free of expense, the lyceum, the normal 
school (the earliest of its kind, founded iu 1754), several 
elemental^ schools, and a girls’ school of industry. 
Among the charitable institutians arc a large almshouse, 
an orphan asylum, and several hospitals, one of which 
has been only lately erected. There are also, a Bible 
Society founded in lH(Xi, a Soc. of Nat. Hist., an Hist. 
Soe., an Art. Union, which annually exhibits specimens 
of Hanoverian artists, and a trode.unlon. The manu¬ 
factures consist mostly of oil-cloth, gold and silver 
articles, with beer, leather, tobacco, chicory, &o.; but 
they are of trifling importance,, The transit trade with 
Bremen and the interior of Germany is very consider¬ 
able : there is an exchange, a chamber of commerce, 
and a Berghandburg, or market for mining produce. 
Commercial activity, however, prevails more among the 
Dutch and foreign German merchants settled in the 
town, than amount the Hanoverians. Some of the 
bankers are considerable capitalists. The town is not 
considered healthy: N. and E. winds are prevalent, and 
much rain falls. Longevity is said to be rare. 

The foundation of Hanover, though attributed to the 
eleventh centory, is most probaldy of still earlier date. 

^ In 1309 it Is mentioned as having some trade in cloth, 
■kins, and salt. IJttle more is known of It till 1536, 
when Its Inhabitants distinguished themselves their 
seal in the Reformation. It escaped the devastatlqns of 
the thirty years’ war, and even refbsed admission A the 
victorious troops of Tilly In 16A. The old royal palace 
was built early in the 17th century, and in 1641 It became 
the residence of the Duke Christian Louis, since which It 
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has alwavs been the capital of the electorate and king- 
dom, and has made great advances in size and splendour. 
The ramparts being ibund useless as a means of defence, 
were In 1780 converted into a handsome esplanade, and 
planted with trees. {Berghans t Stein i VanReden^) 

HARBOROUGH (ftARKBT). a market town and 
chapel^ of England, par. Gt. Bowden, co. Leicester, 
hund. Gartree, on the N. bank of the Welland, which 
divides it from Northamptonshire, an<^ 14 m. S. £. 
Leicester. Pop. of town in 1831, 2,272. It consists of 
a well-built street, crossed by several others of inferior 
character; and near the middle of the town is a hand¬ 
some town.hall, with shops below, and a justice-room 
above. In which the county magistrates transact their 
business. The churcii is fine and spacious, and its 
octangular spire is one of the most elegant in England. 
The dissenters have 3 places of worship, attached to 
which, as well as to the church, are Sunday schools, 
giving instruction altogether to about 500 children. 
Considerable trade takes place on the market-days and 
at the October foirs; which, not less now tlian In the 
time of Camden, arc famous for the show of beasts. 
Silk and shalloon weaving, and the manufacture of 
carpets are carried on here, but not extensively. One 
mill is returned as working 2 engines, and employing 103 
hands. { Pari. Rcp>) Market-Harborough is one of the 
polling-places for the S. division of the co., and is the 
chief town of a poor law union, comprising 41 pars, or 
townships. Markets on Tuesday; fairs .Ian. 6., Feb. IG., 
April 29., and July 3)., Oct. 19. and H following d.ays, for 
cattle, leather, cheese, Ac. Other fairs are hdd on the 
'I'uesdays after March 2., after Midlcnt Sunday, and be¬ 
fore Nov. 22. and Dec. 8. 

HARLINGEN, a sea-port town of Holland, prov. 
Friesland, on the VHcstrome, or entrance to the Zuyder 
Zee, opposite the Texel, and at the mouth of tlie canal 
of Leewarden, 18 m. W. bv S. that town. Fop. nearly 
8,(MM). It is pretty well iortiOed, .and is strong by its 
position, tlie surrounding country being readily laid under 
water. Streets ri'gular, well built, clean, and inter. 
scctiHl with canals 'bordered with trees. Chief edifices, 
the Admiralty, a large par. churcli, and tiie town-hall. 
It has a good harbour; but tlie entrance to it is blocked 
up with sand.banks, so as not to admit large vessels. It 
has inanufaetures of sail-cloth, salt, hoilands, paper, 
tiricks, and Ipnc, with building docks, and a brisk trade 
in corn, butttii, cheese, flax, nemp, glue, pitch and tar, 
&c. It is the seat of the naval office for ttie pruv.; and 
suflere<l severely from a violent storm in 182<'>. 

HARROW-ON-TUE-HILL, a village and par. of 
England, co. Middlesex, hund. Gore, 10 m. N.W. by W. 
London. Area of par, 13,600 acres. Fop., in 1831, 
3,8(il. The hill on which the village sUnds rises singly 
out of an extensive and fertile vale ; it is considerably 
depressed in the centre, but has two very conspicuous eiiu. 
ncnccs at the extremes. On the more N. of these stands 
the church, with its tower and lofty steeple, a prominent 
feature througlioiit Middlesex and some of the adjoining 
counties. Fart of this building is Norman, belonging to 
the 11th century; but the main fabric, with the tower, lie. 
longs to the 14th century. The living is a vicarage, in the 
gift of Lord Northwiek. Immediately below the church 
lies the. village, chiefly consisting of one street running 
down the slcipe of the niU. The best houses are mostly oc¬ 
cupied eithef by assistant-masters, or others, who accom- 
m<idatc the scholars attending the freo school, to wlrich 
Harrow is wtiolly iiKlebtcd for its celebrity. This school 
was founded, in 1571, by Mr. John l^yon, a wealthy 
yeoman of the neighbouring hamlet of Preston, and 
received a royal charter, by th<* terms of which the 
management the property and the appointment of 
the master were committed to six trustees as a body 
corporate. The school-buildings arc of brick, and liavo 
no claim to particular mention. The head master’s 
house has a Gothic uorch, and is a fine old mansion. 
The primary object or this establlahmeut was the gra- 
tuitous instruction of the poor children of Harrow, 
without limitation of number; but the founder ex¬ 
pressly directs “ that the master may receive, over and 
above the youth belonging to the par., as many /e- 
reignert as can be well taught and accommodated, for 
such stipends and wages as he can got, so that he take 
pains with all indifferently, as well of the par. as fo¬ 
reigners, as well of pomr as of rich.** This liberality of the 
founder, and the judicious choice by the trustees of able 
and learned men as its masters, have chiefly conduced 
to its present very high reputation as a school for the 
English aristocracy; but, at the same time, there can be 
no doubt that the founder^ intentions, as respects the 
poor of the par. .Itself, have been wholly frustrated. A 
classical education is quite unsuitable to the pop. of a 
village, and hence tlie school has been little used of late 
yean by the parishioners. A petition of the latter 
to tie court of Chancery, in 1810, for the reformation 
of these abuses, was unsuccessful. (See Ve$ey*s Chancery 
RepoftSt xvit. 498.) The revenues strictly applicable 
to the schoed amount to nearly 900/. a year, in the 


I bands of trustees, usually noblemen or gentlemen living 
in or near the par. Tlie education fUrnished was ex¬ 
clusively classical till within the last few years, when 
Drs. Butler and Longley ventured to Introduce a liUle 
modern histojy and arithmetic, neither of which, how¬ 
ever, is considered at all important: beyond these 
trifling attempts at reform, we are not aware that any 
deviation has been made from the beaten path of the 
old grammar-schools. The routine of grammars, classes, 
hours, &c. very much resembles that pursued at Eton, 
owing, no doubt, to the appointment of several head¬ 
masters from that school: the Eton grammar is used, 
verse-making supersedes the more userul study of prose 
composition, learning-by-heart Is a favourite employ¬ 
ment ; and the pernicious private-tuition system, the 
chief object of which is to save the master's labour, and 
All the tutor's pocket, prevails at Harrow no less than 
at Eton and Westminster, llie masters originally were 
two only, the master, and the tuher or under-master, 
both of whom were permitted to tako " foreigners" as 
boarders ; but as the school iycreased, further assistance 
boegme from time tojtime necessary, and tliere are now 
six assistant-masters, paid either by the high or lower 
master, according 'to the school in which they teach: 
and besides these there is a matliematical teacher. All 
the masters receive boarders ; but the head-master docs 
not furnish tuition, and hence arises the difference in 
the terms; for at a tutor’s house they amount to 139/., 
whereas at the head-master’s they are little more than 
KM)/. All, however, are ixnnpelled to procure tuition, 
virhich is a part of the system. At least 60/ a year must 
be added to complete the necessary .anni«l expenses of 
boys educated at this scliool. Ttie governors have given 

K rises for verses, and Sir R. Peel (an old Harrovian) 
as lately establislied a prize for Latin prose composi¬ 
tion, besides wlilch the head-master has voluntarily 
given rewards for composition. The speech-days, on 
which those papers are read or reeited, aiVi tliy first 
Wednesdays in June and July. The University scho¬ 
larships attached to llamow-school are four, cstii- 
hlished by the founder, of 50 guineas each, either to Ox¬ 
ford or Cambridge, and two of tlie same value, fuuudt>d 
by the late Mr. Saycr, to Caius (’ollege, Cgmbridge,—all 
tenable for four years: they are gained by an impartial 
examination. The number of boys attending the school 
fluctuates at present between 350 and 420. Anfong the 
many piUilic characters educated in this school may he 
mentioned Sir William Jones, Spencer Percival, Dr. 
Farr, I^ord Byron, Marquis of Hastings, and Sir Robert 
Peel. Harrow inad formerly a weekly market, which is now 
decayed; but a pleasure fair is still held on the first Mon¬ 
day ip Aug. Bentley Pflory, a line seat belonging to the 
Marquis of A/)crcorn, is within this par.: it occupies the 
site of a monastery, dissolved at tlie Keforination. 

HARUOWGATE.a village of England, cekbratod 
for its mineral waters, co. York, W. riding, wap. Clare, 
forming with Biltun a chapclry of the par. of Knares- 
borougii, 178 me N. London, 14 m. N. laieds, and 20 
m. W. by S. York. Area of chapelry 4,800 acres. Fop. 
of ditto, in 1831, 2,812. The village is divided into High 
and I.OW Uarrowgatc. High Harrowgate is built on (Ui 
elevated plain, which less than KM) years ago was properly 
described by Smollett as ” a wild common, bare and bleak, 
without tree or shrub, or the least signs of cultivation." 
At the close of last century, however,Lord Loughborough 
made large plantations; iiouses have since been built in 
different directions ; and tiie situation is now extremely 
pleasant, commanding a most extensive view of the dis¬ 
tant country, finely varied by towns, villages, fields, and 
woods. The cathedral of York is distinctly seen at the 
distance of 20 in., and the view W. is terminated by the 
mountains of Graven, and E. by the Hamilton llills 
and Yorkshire wolds. The air Is pure and bracii^, and 
the climate dry and salubrious. Low Harrowgate i« 
situated In a valley, and has many handsome stone build¬ 
ings, erected either for hotels or private lodging-houses 
for visitors. An almost continuous scries of these houses 
unites the upper and lower parts of the village. The 
church of High Harrowgate is a well-built struftiire, 
erected in 1749 by subscription: that in the lower village 
was built In 1824. There are besides two chapels for 
Independents, and one for Wesleyan Methodists. A 
bath hospital was erected in 1826, which has been lately 
enlarged: it accommodates about 4(f patients, who ha\ e 
the benefiC of the waters free of charge. 

The springs of Harrowgate are both chalybeate and 
sulphureous. The chalybeate springs rise in both vil¬ 
lages, the sulphuf springs only in Low Harrofigate. 
The followina analysis gives a tolerably correct idea of 
their chemiem composition. (See top of next pagtf] 

The chalybeate waters are princiiailly tonic and alter¬ 
ative, the sulphureous waters strongly purgative. The 
latter are also used externally in rheumatism and scor¬ 
butic cases. The wells are covered with eleggnt^upoiai, 
and surrounded by promenades, for the accommodation 
of those who come to drink the waters. Bafies are held 
in summer on the high ground to the W., when also is 
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a high tower or obsen'atory, from the ton of which is 
a very extensive prospect,of the surronnulng country. 
i Allen'9 Hist. Ym-kshire; Dr. finnter on the Bar- 
rotngate Waters.) 

HARTFORD, a town or city of the U. S., Connec¬ 
ticut, of which it is joint cap. with Newhaven, co. Hart¬ 
ford, on the W. bank of the Connecticut river, 50 m. 
from its mouth, and 32 m. N.N.B. Newhaven: lat. 
410 4 (p N.. long. 720 r^y W. Pop. (1830) 7,074. It Is 
advantageously situated, the river being navigable for 
slooiM up to this poinR it is generally well built, par- 
ticufarly the main street, and is connected with E. 
Hartford, on#he other side of the river, by a bridge of 
6 arches, 974 ft. long. It has n handsome state-house, 
3 banks, ^including a branch of the U. S. Bank, an 
.arsenal, academy, museum, college, 9 places of worslilp, 
and an asylum for deaf and dumb. The last named, the 
first institution of the kind established in America, was 
foun^d iti^l817 ; and in 1819 was presented with a grant 
of 23 ,TmX) acres of land by congress ; besides which it is 
possessed of other donationsnnd sources of revenue. It 
is open to patients from the whole union, at a charge of 
only 115 dollars a year,' and many are provided for and 
educated gratuitously. It occupies a large and commo¬ 
dious brick building, on an eminence about f m. W. 
of the city; is surrounded by grounds between 7 and 8 
acres it( extent, and has attached to it some work¬ 
shops, in which the male pupils are taught mechanical 
trades. In 1830, 318 persons had been recciyed in it. 
A little S. of the town is an asylum fur the insane, a 
spacious sfone edifice, with extensive grounds. Wash • 
Ington Episcopal College, established 1826, is another of 
the public institutions at Hartfdiftl. It has a president, 
8 professors, generally from 80 to 100 studeuts, and a 
library of 6,200 vols. Hartford Is the seat of the state 
assembly for Connecticut, alternately with Newhaven. 
It has manufactures of leather, shoes, woollen and cotton 
goods, saddlery, brass work, carriages, Ac.; many print¬ 
ing houses, a large inland trade, and dalle communication 
with New York by steam-boats and stage-coaches. In 
1837, a railroad botwen Hartford and Newhaven was in 


progress. (American Dncyc. and Almanack, Sge.) 

HARTLAND, a market town and par. of England, 
eo. Devon, hund. same name, 44 m. W.N.W. Exeter, 
and 190 m. W. London. Area of par. 11,030 acres: pop., 
in 1881, 2,143. It Is situated in a bleak district close to 
the borders of Cornwall, and 2 m. from the Bristol 
Channel, with which it is connected by a steep road that 
leads down to a quay lying under the cliffs, and much 
frequented by fishermen. The church, which stands on 
tile cllfRi, about a mile from the town, is a large build- 
mg, and serves as a landmark to mariners. The 
Hiiiabs. are employed in fishing and agriculture: the 
herrifis fishery on the coast is of some consequence, and 
the maricet is well attended. The towu became a sea¬ 
port by an act made in the reign of Elisabeth, and Is 
governed by a fibrtreeve. In a fine valley near it is 
llartland Abbey, formerly a monastery of Bfack (Canons, 
but now converted into a modern mansion. N.W. of 
the town is Hartland Point, a very high cliff, forming 
the W. boundary of Bldeford Bay; and near it is a ridge 
of rocks, on which the sea breaks very heavily. Markets 
on Sat.; fairs, Easter Wed. and Sept. 25., for cattle. 

HARTLEPOOL, a town, par.,and sda-port of Bngland, 
CO. Durham, ward Stockton, at Che mouth of the Tees, 
17 m. 8.E. Durham, 16 m. S. by E. Sunderland. Area 
iOf par., 840 acres. Pop. of do., in 1831, 1,250. The town 
stands on a peninsula, connected with the mainland by a 
narrt/w neck at the N. end, which at high water assumes 
a crescent shape, stretdiing S. and S. w., forming a na- 
tural Oaibour, secure from the £. wind. The cfiflii to- 
wards-the sea N. are bold and abrupt, and their summits 
Mimnanda magnificent view of the sea, and the coasts 
boto of Durham and Yorkshire. The town, which oc- 


s 0 vi^ strehts crossing them. A ftrw other houses have 


HARWICH. 

been erected for the convenience of bathers. It was 
formerly fortified, as the old Durham gate and the rnlns 
of walls abundantly testify. The church stands on a 
rising ground at the E. end of Southgate, and appears to 
have been built at dlflRsrent periods. Hartlepool Is a 
chapelry, dependent on HarL the next par.; but It was 
separated a few years ago. The free school was founded 
by John Crookes, In 1742, for the education 30 poor 
children. Tim school-house was built in 179(^ and the 
present annum value of the property Is 281. At no great 
distance from town are two strongly fortified batteries, 
S. of which is the chalybeate spring. The old harbour 
is now choked up, and wholly useless, except to the 
fishermen. The present harbour, which lies S. of the 
town, is small, but has recently been much improved 
by the erection of a pier, 150 yards long, floodgates, 
&c., affording secure shelter for the smaller class of 
vessels. Fishing was until lately the chief occupation 
of the people, who ore describe as free, honest, in¬ 
dustrious, and much attached to their town; since the 
opening, however, of the S. Durham coal-field, and the 
Clarence railway, Hartlepool has hod a considerable sliare 
In the coal trade; and there can be little doubt that its 
prospects are improving. Hartlepool was governed by 
a mayor, aldermen, and common council, under two 
charters, granted by King John in 1200, and by Queen 
Elisabeth in 1593; but the power of the corporation was 
destroyed by the Municipal Reform Act In 1834. The 
local act by which the town is regulated Is 53 Geo. III., 
c. 85. Markets on Saturday ? furs, May 14. Aug. 21. 
Oct. 9. and Nov. 27. 

Hartlepool is a very old town, and during the 13th and 
14th centuries was a place of considerable importance. 
In the reign of Edward III. it furnished five ships to the 
royal na^, and was the second town of the county pala¬ 
tine of Durham; in later times, however, until vciy 
lately, it has been in a languishing condition. (Surteeses 
Hist, of Durham ; Prtv. inform^ • 

HARWICH, a market town, pari, bor., and sea-port 
of England, co. Essex, hund. Tcndring, on a point of 
land at the S.E. extremity of the sestuary of the Stour, 
66 in. E.N.E. London. 94 m. S.E. Ipswich : lat. 5I» hi? 
39^ N., long. 1^ 17' 8" E. The bur. includes the parishes 
of St. Nicholas and Dover-court. Area, 2,060 acres. Pop. 
in 1831, 4,297. There arc three princiiul streets, uid 
several smaller; the houses are of brick, and the town is 
well paved, and lighted with gas. The church, a large 
brick structure, with stone buttresses and steeple, was 
erected in 1821, on the site of an older buildlDg. The 
living is a perpetual curacy. The grammar-school was 
founded in 1730, for 32 boys, and the mastership has 
usually been given to the curate, with a house, and 
salary of 40/. a year. The principal public buildings are 
the town-hall, gaol, and custom-house. The old gates 
and fortifications were denaollshed during the late civil 
war, and there are very few traces of them. The harbour 
of Harwich Is the best on the E. coast of England; the 
access to It is, however, a good deal encumbered with 
rocks, but ships properly navigated need apprehend no 
danger; there is water to float the largest men-of- 
war, and the harbour is at once capacious, safe, and com- 
modious. It is said that 100 ships-of-war, and above 300 
colliers, have been anchored here at the same moment. 
The excellence of the harbour, and its convenient situ¬ 
ation, made Harwich be selected as the stitton whence 
the packets usually sailed with the mails for Hamburg 
and llelvoetsluys. The town is defended by a battery 
and by Landguard Fort, on the opposide side of the 
sestuary. The entrance to the harbour is indicated by two 
lighthouses with fixed lights, and is' well buoyed. The 
sea has made great encroachments on the peninsula on 
which Harwich Is built; and the battery, which, when 
constructed, about 30 years since, had a considerable 
space of ground between it and the sea, is npw partially 
undermined. (LyeWs Geoton, i. 40.8d ed.) 

** The prosperity of Harwich has very much declined 
of late years. During the late war with France it was in 
a very Aouilshlng condition, owing partly to the influx 
of strangers, who entered and quitted uie kingdom at 
this place on their way to Hamburg and llelvoetsluys; 
partly to the convenience of its spacious harbour, < its 
thriving fisheries, extensive government works, and the 
large ganrlsons kept up here and at Landguard Fort. 
Some of these advanta^s continued tea certain extent 
whilst the government packets to Holland, Gemany, 
and Sweden were stationed here; but since their re¬ 
moval (couBoquent on tiie general adoption of steam mail 
packets), a great diminution has taken place, and the 
fishery has alnoit ceased. The effect of this Is shown 
by the number of empty houses in the town, and by the 
depreciation in value of those which are sull occupied. 
A Boanufretura of cement is carried on here; shipbuild¬ 
ing is also carried on by a private Individual who rants 
the government dockyard, and Che town derives idme 
benefit from the visiters who frequent It In the bathing 
seasons. There is. under these circiunstances, little 
probability of any Increase in tin tiio of the town.** 
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iMun. Bound. Rep.) There belonged to the port of 
Harwich. In 1836, 89 ships, of the burden of 6.672 Cons. 
Harwich was formerly governed by a mayor. 8 aldemSen. 
and 24 head burgesses, under the authority of a charter 

S 'anted by James I. But under the Municipal Reform 
cl it is governed by a mayor. 4 aldermen, and 12 coun¬ 
cillors. Corporation revenue, in 1839. 666f. Harwielir 
returned 2 memi. to the H. of C. in the reign of Ed¬ 
ward III.; but the privilege was very soon withdrawn, 
and not restored till the 12th of James 1. The franchise 
was vested in the resident members of the corporation, 
and it was. in fact, a nomination bor., in the ]mtronage 
of the existing government Under the Reform Act. it 
still returns 2 mems.. and its limits continue unaltered. 
Registered electors, ln;i838-39,1G7. The boundaries of the 
mun. and pari. bor. are co^tenslve, and Include the par. 

The town is said to be of Roman origin, and in the 
time of the Saxons was used as a fortress. The earls of 
Norfolk were the lords of the manor, and through their 
agency its chief mun. and pari, privileges were onginall) 
obtained. 

HARZ (Sffra Hereunia, Tac.), a mountaln^chaln of 
Germany, on the S.w. frontier of Hanover, connected 
by low hills with the Thurlnger-wald, a W. offret from 
the Feahtelgebrigc, the great centre of the German 
mountain-system. (See Germany.) It extends farther 
N. than any other chain, and immediately at Us foot 
commences the great plain whidh stretches N. toXhe 
‘Baltic and from the N. Sea to the Wolga. It is a mass 
of mountain-land rather than a succession of ridges, 
and has no summits so high as Snowdon in N. Wales; 
its length is about 60 m., and average breadth 24 ro.t 
area, 1,350 sq. m. Mansfeld and Seesen are considered 
as the limits ’of the Harz; and it is divided into two 
sections by the watershed of the Weser and Kibe, which 
takes a direction from S.S.W. to N.N.E., and cuts the 
range at the Brocken (3,489 ft.). The higher summits 
are N.W. of the Brocken, and this section is, therefore, 

, called the Upper Harz. It contains the chief mineral 
wealth of the range, and its forests consist of pines and 
other resinous trees. Its chief summits are the Hein- 
richshohe, 3,41)9 ft., and the Konigsberg, 3,307 ft. The 
lower Harz, which lies £. of the Brocken, is much less 
elevated, and its sides, covered with oaks, l^eeches, and 
other deciduous trees, are remarkable for beautiful 
scenery. The hills flanking its range, and beyond its 
strict limits, are called the Vor-harx. The geological 
composition of the Harz is granitic, overlaid by graii- 
wack4 and clayslate, in which tlie mineral wealth is 
wholly found. The Vor-harz is composed of the flotz, 
or old red-sandstone formation. The mineral products 
of the Harz are considerable; and it is said to furnish 
annually 30,000 quintals of lead, 1,700 quintals of copper. 
8.^ quintals of silver, and a very large quantity of iron. 
{See Hanover.) These returns appear, however, to be 

S uite insignificant, if we may rely on the accounts given of 
le capabilities of the Harz. {Bruguierej Convers. Lex.) 
HASLEMKRE, a bor., market town, and cbapelry of 
England, par. Chiddingfold, in the S. W. angle of co. 
Surrey, hund. Godaiming, 40 m. S.W. London, and 17 m. 
N. Chichester. Pop., in 1831, 849 (belpg a decrease of 42 
since 1821). The town, only partly paved, and not ligiited, 
stands on the side of a steep hill, and consists of a wide 
main streeL crossed by two others, at the intersection of 
which is awancient-looking town-hall. The houses are 
generally old and ill built, interspersed here and there 
with handsome residences. The church is ancient, with 
a low square tower: the Independents have a chapel; 
and there is a good national school. This place once 
possessed rather extensive manufactures of silk and 
cra{ie; but these have disappeared: but it has still some 
large paper-mills about 1 m. distant. Its importance has 
greatly diminished since the alteration of the London 
and Portsmouth road, which withdrew from it the traffic 
incidental to a great thoroughfare. Markets (ill pro- 
vided and thinly attended) on Tuesdays; fairs for cattle. 
May 13. and Sept. 26. This small and unimportant town 
sent 2 mems. to the U. of C. from the 27th of Elisa¬ 
beth down to the passing of the Reform Act, by which it 
was disfranchised. The electors were the burgage-hold¬ 
ers ; but it was, in fact, a mere nomination bor. of the 
Earl of Lonsdale, the chief proprietor. 

HASLINGDEN, amarket-town and chapeliy of Eng¬ 
land, par. VT bailey, co. Lancaster, hund. Blackburn, 
160m. N.N.W. London, and 7 m. S.E. Blackburn. Area 
of chap. 4,420 acres; pop., in 1831, 7,776. The town Is 
pleasantly situated on the sloi>e and at the foot of a hill. 
Most part of the houses are of stone; and it has the a^ 
-pearance of Industry and prosperity. The church is 
modem, with an ohl tower. The dissenters have sever^ 
places of worship, and in the Sunday schools are taught 
about 1,700 children. A free school, having a scanty 
e^owment for 10 children, furnishes Instruction to atout 
fiOrThe increase of the town (which in 1831 bad doubled 
Itself since 1801) is attributable to the introduction of 
the cotton manufacture, which now employs the bulk of 
the working classes almost to the exclusion of the wooUen 
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manufacture, which a few years ago was the staple of the 
town. The mills, Ac. of Haslingden arc not distin¬ 
guished in the returns of Whalley par.; but about 4,000 
people of both sexes are said to be employed in manu¬ 
facturing industry. Haslingden is the chief town of a 
poor taw union, comprising 11 parishes. The surround¬ 
ing country abounds in good building stone, and slate is 
quarried about 1 m. S. of the town. 

HASSBLT, a town of Belgium, prov. Limburg, cap. 
arrond, on the Demer, 14§ m. W.N.W, Maestricht. 
Pop., with commune (1837), 7,316. It is well built, and 
was surrounded with walls iii 1282. It is the residence of 
the chief courts and civil authorities for the Belgian div. 
of the prov., and has several churches and hospitals, a 
college, prison, numerous distilleries, a large salt re¬ 
finery, with other manufacturing establishments, and a 
considerable trade in spirits, tobacco, and madder, and two 
weekly markets. ( Vandermaelen^ Prov. Limbourg^ gx.) 

HASTINGS, a cinque port, pari, bor., and town of 
England, co. Sussex, ram same name, 64 m. S.S.E. 
London, and 32 m. E. Brigjiton; lot. 60^ W N., and 
long. 37' E. Pop. of town and port, in 1831, 10,097. 
It is pleasantly situated in-a vale, surrounded on every 
side, except towards the sea, by hills and cliffb, the latter 
of which abut E. of the town, close on the shore, those 
on the W. sloping more towards the interior; and it owes 
chiefly to its m1ld climate, consequent on this sheltered 
position, its high rank among the watering-places of the 
8. coast of England. I.es6 than a century ago, it con¬ 
sisted of two chief streets. Ikied with ancient-looking 
bouses ; but within the present century many handsome 
streets and squares have been built, few the accom¬ 
modation of visiters, and the appearance of the beach has 
been much improved by the removal of somtf old tene. 
ments which "obstructed the sea-view. The two par. 
churches arc ancient structures; but an elegant new 
church stands in Pelham Crescent, erecteii at the expense 
of the Earl of Chichester: there are also pldt'es of wor. 
ship for Wesleyan Methodists, Independents, ana other 
dissenters. There is a handtome town-hall. A grammar- 
school, founded in 1GI9, is attended by upwards of 100 
boys ; and there is a free school for 70 boys and SO girls, 
with an endowment for apprenticing thegi: the various 
Sunday schools furnish instruction to about 900 children. 
The cliief public buildings are the town-hall and custom¬ 
house : there are also extensive baths, well-a^rtcd li¬ 
braries, a handsome assembly-room, a theatre, a literary 
institiidon. and a savings’ bank. Races were ntablished 
in 1827. Tlie suburbs are very beautiful, ftirnlshing de¬ 
lightful drives and walks ; and at the distance of If m. W. 
is the village of St. T.eonard's, built according to the plans 
of Mr. D. Burton, amfficomprising a fine church, a large 
markct-placR, and many handsome houses and villas, 
occupied during the season by people of property and 
fashion. The trade of Hastings seems, from the charters, 
to have been once very extensive ; and its port or stode 
was anciently protected by a pier destroyed by a storm in 
the reign of EMzabetii, and not rebuilt, (considerable 
quantities of fish are taken, and sent to the London 
market; a good deal of boat-building is also carried on, 
and lime is extensively produced in the neighbourhood. 
The mun. gov. of the town, which was vested in a mayor 
and 12 other jurats, and regulated by the gov. charrer ol 
tlie cinque ports (20 Charles 11.), and by one peculiar to 
itself (.Vj Eliz.), is now, under the Mun. Reform Act, 
committed to a mayor, 5 other aldermen, and 18 coun¬ 
cillors, the town being divided into three wards. Petty 
and quarter sessions arc held here, at the latter of 
which tlie recorder presides. Hastings has sent 2 mems. 
to the H. of C. since the 43d of Edward III., the franchise 
till the Reform Act, having been vested In all resident 
freemen (made so by birth or election) not receiving 
alms: the number of electors being small, it 4md for 
jnany years been a mere nomination bor., in the patron¬ 
age of the gov. for the time being. The present pari, 
bor. comprises the town and port, the liberty of the 
Sluice, and a detached part of the par. of St. Leonard’s. 
Reg. electors, In 1838-3$), 953. 

Hastings is a place of high antiquity, having diready, 
in the time of Athelstan, attained such importance as to 
bo made the residence of a mint-master. On the edge of 
the W. cliff are the walls of an ancient castle, apparently 
of great strength, and the traces of walls dtcate the 
town to have been fortified: on a UTll K. are banks and 
trenches, supposed to have been constructed by William 
the Norman during his contest with Harold 11., which 
terminated the Saxon dynasty. Its subsequent history 
is closely connected with that of the cinque portzflunoug 
which it ranked first. These trading towns, which were 
selected from their proximity to France, and eikly sa> 
perioclty in navigation, to assist in protecting the realm 
against invasion, were vested with chartered privileges 
from a very early period. The ports aTe, Hastings, 
Romney, Hythe, Dover, Sandwich, Whibnelpea, and 
Rye: Deal was forwards incorporatedt a^ c^e su^ 
Ject In some particulars to Sandwich. In early times they 
furnlshod among Uiem nearly all the shipping iwquirod 
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bjr <tbe itetUt nd «ren after the formadon of a national 
navy, were compelled to assist it with their vessels. In 
the ume of Bdward 1. they were required to provide, fully 
equtppeiL at their own cost, 57 ships, 21 of which wore 
ftirnisoed to Hastings. In return for these services, 
which have long ceased to be rendered, ezeept fomally 
at coronations, these corporate towns, together with Sli 
others subordinate to them, enjoyed the privilege of ex* 
emotion from service on county Juries and in the militia, 
ana the power of criminal and civil jurisdiction, even in 
capital cases, in courts peculiar, held under tlie authority 
of the lord warden. These exclusive privileges were suu 
fer^ to continue, much to the injury of the community 
at largo, and even of the towns themselves, till the Fori, 
and Mun. Iteform Acts reduced them, with the reservation 
of the sessions-court and the exemption from serving on 


HATFIELD, a town and par. of Eoglqnd, co. Hert¬ 
ford, hund. Broadwater. Area of par. 12,700 acres; 
pop. of do., in 183), 2,503.^ The town Is situated near 
the sea, 18 m. N.N. W. London, and 7 m. £. St. Alh^s, 
This place was granted in the lOth century to the Abb<^ 
of Ely; and on the conversion of the latter into a bishop¬ 
ric, the manor-house became a palace of the bishops, 
whence it has been called Bishops Hatfield. Queen 
Elizabeth, who had resided in the bishop's palace for 
some time previously to her accession to the throne, 
and was very much attached to tho place, prevailed on 
the bishop of Ely to alienaAe it to the crown, in exchange 
for other property. In the succeeding reign, James I. 
exchanged the manor of Hatfield with his minister, 
Bobert Cedi, Bari of .Salisbury, for the manor and 
park of Theobalds. Its new master erected the present 
magnifleenf quadrangular mansion, one of the finest 
specimens of the baronial buildings of that age. A few 
years since it was materially injured by fire; but Jt has 
■been restosed, with great taste, quite In the old style. 
The town is small, and unimportant; it has a hand¬ 
some church, with an embattled tower, and a burial- 
place of the Salisbury family. {Chauncey's Hertfordahire,) 
HAVANNAH, or HAVANA (Spsui. llabana, “ the 
harbour"), a \^rge and flourishing marit. and commer- 
cial city, the cap. ot the isl. of Cuba, aud, perhaps, next 
to New York, the greatest emporium in the W. hemi¬ 
sphere. ^ It stands on the N.W. coast of the island, and 
on tlie W. side of one of the finest harbours in the 
world; lat. 230 8' 15" N., long. 82^ J2M5" W. The 
pop. of the city and suburbs, at the undermentioned pe¬ 
riods, was ascertained to be as follows: — 


Population. 

WhitM ^ 

FroeoolouTad • 
~ blot k 
Slave coloured - 
- Mack . 


1791. ^ 

*3,737 
9,751 { 

10,849 I 



To the pop. In 1827 must be added tho pop. of the 
hospitals and prisons, the garrison, and strangers, mak¬ 
ing the whole about 112,000; and the total pop. is now 
probably ‘UOt far short of, if it do not exceed, 135,000. 
XHumboidttEaaaiPolitique^ TumbulVa Culm, p.20.5.) 

From its position, which commands both inlets to the 
Gulph of Mexico, its great strength, aud excellent har¬ 
bour, tho Havannah is. In a political point of view, by 
far the most important marit. station in the W. Indies. 
For a long perira it engrossed almost the whole foreign 
trade of Cuba; but since tho relaxation of the old colo- 
mil system, various ports (such, foi instance, as that of 
Matanzas), that were hardly known 30 years ago, have 
Iracomfi places of great commercial importance. The 
rapid ^tension or the commerce of the Havannah is, 
tWefore, entirely to be ascribed to the freedom Jt now 
eiqoys, and to the great increase of wealth and pop. in 
the city, and generally Ihrougbout the island. The port 
of Havannah is the finest in the W. Indies, and one of 
tho bc,t anywhere to be met with. The eutronce is 
narrow, but the water is deep, without bar or obstruc¬ 
tion of any sort, and within, it expands into a mognifi- 
cent boy, capable of accommodating 1,000 large ships; 
vessels of the greatest draught of water coming close to 
the qiuys. The clty4i«s along the entrance to and on 
the W. side of the bay; the suburb Regia is on the 
opposite side. The Morro and Funta castles, the for¬ 
mer on the E. and the latter on the W. side of the 
entrant of'the harbour, ore strongly fortified, os is the 
entire city; the oitadel is also a fortress of great 
strcng|h 4 and fovtlficatlons have been erected on such 
of the^ighboucing heights as oommand the city or 
port. The city-proper, which stands upon level ground, 
[sa^t 2,100 yds. in ien^ by 1,200 broad, and, even 
in 1810, contained less than half the total pop. It Is 
separate on the W. fay a ditch and glacis ftt>m Us sub- 
ij^ of S^ud. Guamdupe, Jesui-uu-ia, Cerro, and 
UorcoB. 'Within the walls, tho atreets -are narrow. 
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orobked, and mostly unpaved; but'in the suburbs, par¬ 
ticularly Salud, they are wider and better laid out. Tha 
Havannah was formerly very much exposed, in the au¬ 
tumn, to the ravages of the yellow fever, owing partly to 
the filth of the city, the want of common sewers, and the 
contiguity of marshes; but of late years, the cleanliness 
gmd Mlice of all parts of the town nave been very ma¬ 
terially Improvea, and fever Is much less prevalent and 
fiital. The bouses, within the walls, are all of stone $ 
without, they are of various materials. The public edi¬ 
fices, such as tbe cathedral, government house, admi¬ 
ralty, wsenal, general post-olBce, and royal tobacco 
factory, are less remarkable for beauty than solidity 
of construction. Besides the cathedral, which contains 
the ashes of Cidumbus, removed thidier from St. Do¬ 
mingo in 1796, there are 9 par. chorches, 6 oUiers con¬ 
nected with hospluls and military orders, 5 diapels or 
hermitages, 11 convents, a university. 2 colleges, a bo¬ 
tanic garden, anatomical museum and lecture-rooms, 
i an academy of painting, a school of navigation, and 
above 70 ordinary schools for both sexes. The charitable 
institutions consist of tbe Qua Real de JBet^fieencia, a 
penitentiary or magdalen asylum, a foundling asylum, 
and 7 hospitals, one of which'comprises a lunatic asylum. 
The Qua Real also has within its walls two other lunatic 
asylums, with about 180 patients, an hospital for the aged 
and infirm, boys’ and girls* schools, &c. The revenues 
of tills institution, derived from landed and household 
property, donations, subscriptions, government grants, 
taxes on the flour iraported at tbe Havannah aud Ma- 
tanzas, on public billiard tables, landing-places, a poll 
tax, and various other sources, amount to from 55,000 
to 60,000 dollars a year, the whole of which sum is an¬ 
nually expended on objects of tbe charity. There 
are 3 theatres, an amphitheatre for bull-fights, and 
several handsome public promenades. Tbe arsenal and 
dockyanl are at the S. extremity of the city. In the 
latter, 49 ships of the line, 22 frigates, 7 packet sl^is, 
and many war brigs and schooners have been built. The 
saw-mills there are turned by water from an aqueduct, 
which also supplies the shipping in the port. 

At the village of Casa Blanca, on the opposite tide of 
the harbour, there are also some wharfs and shipyards, 
at which vessels of all classes may be laid up, fitted out, 
or repaired. This village is notorious as the resort of 
the slavers frequenting tho Havannah, at which port a 
considerable number of the slaves brought into Cuba are 
landed. For accounts of tbe principal articles of import and 
export at the Havannah, the amount of duties levied on 
Spanish and foreign trading vessels, &c., see Cuba. The 
following table shows the quantities of sugar and cofibe 
exported from theHavannah in 1838 and 39, specifying the 
countries to which those staples were principally sent 


United Statn 
Gn»t Hrltnin 
Cowes, &c. - 

Baltic - . tF. 

Hamburg and Bremen 
Holland 
Belgium 
France 

Spain . . . 

Italy . 

Other ports • 



697,491 

5,*«9 

13,118 

9.78* 

921.580 

30.530 

45,080 

9r"l** 


>8.356 1 3aG,4 98 il 916.8 37411,204,080 i 


The quintal of 4 arrobas contains lOlflbs. English; 
the arruba of wine oj spirits = nearly 4*1 English galls.; 
the fanega = nearly 3 bushels; and the vara = *925 En¬ 
glish yard: the dollar is worth about 4s. fid. The 
markets of the city are well ftirnlshed; in the year 1819, 
the consumption of meat, maize, manioc, vegetables, 
brandy, milk, eggs, forage, and snuff amounted to 
4,480,000 piastres, and provisions were brought daily 
from the country by 2,000 boasts of burden. A railway 
connecting the Havannah with Guines, a town 45 m. in¬ 
land, was completed in 1839. 

The Havannah is an episcopal see, the seat of the pro- 
vinciid government, and the residence of all the colonial 


city. It has an extensive manufacture of dgars, for which 
it is widely celebrated; Its other maibifoctures, of coarse 
woollens, straw bats, &c., are comparatively unimpmlant. 




was taken.by a French pirate in llfin; afterwards to the 
English, French, and buccaneers; and again by tho 
English in 1762, to whom it was restored to Spain atihe 
peace of 1'76B. * {Hvmbotdt*s Essai Politique tur Vwede 
Cubas TumkaOPe Cuba; PatfL Reports.) 

HAVERFORD-WEST (cailod by the Welsh Hwl^ 
/orddit a pari, bor., market-town, rhrer-port, and eo. of 
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luelf tn S. Wales, locally In the oo. Pembroke, of which 
• it Is the cap., on the Cleddy, near where It falls Ihto a 
creek stretchinir iW>m the N. side of Milford Haven! 905 
m. W. by N. London, and 28 m. W. by S. Caermarthen. 

The CO. of the town, which extends over a considerable 
district, had. In 1831, a pop. of 3,916; but in consequence 
of additions made by the Boundary Act, the pop. of the^l 
present pari. bor. amounted, in 1831, to about 4,6G0. This 
town-**is disposed in a very picturesque manner on the 
sides and at the bottom of very steep hills: the river 
Cleddy passes through its E. part, terminating in the 
creek. Its position gives it an irregular appearance; 
and the narrowness of the streets and want of proper 
pitching and paving, deprive it of an air of respectability 
which the number of good shops and houses would other¬ 
wise secure it.** - {Bound, and M. Bound. Rent.) It has 
lately been paved and lighted with gas. High Street 
and Market Street, however, notwithstanding the im- 

E rovements in paving, are still dangerously steep. The 
andsomest of the churches Is St. Mary*s, a cathedral¬ 
like structure of pointed architecture, surmounted by 
a large square tower. St. Martin’s is an extensive and 
lofty structure, apparently an appendage to the castle, 
and has a tower and spire. Outside the town, at the 
top of the hill, is St. Thomas’s, said to have been built 
in 1*225; and there is a low turreted church at Pren- 
dergast. There are several chapels for Methodists, Pres¬ 
byterians, Baptists, and the Society of Friends. A cha¬ 
nty school, for clothing and educating 24 boys and 12 
girls, was founded in 1684; and a free grammar-school 
was established in 1614, and endowed with lands (now 
lot for 902. yearly), for the gratuitous education of the 
sons of poor burgesses. Tlie town-hall is a respectable 
building, but placed so as to obstruct the view of St. Ma¬ 
ry’s church. A market-house, built by the corporation, 
was opened in 1825. A good and well-cdhductcd modern 

g aol stands on the green, nCar St. Thomas’s church. Over- 
aiiging the town is the mined keep of an old castle; and 
within the precincts of an old priory of Black Canons, 
some ruins of which are yet standing, a dockyard and quays 
have been constructed for the convenience of the shipping. 

** Haverford-west is principally occupied by snop- 
koepers, mechanics, and persons of moderate independent 
fortunes, for whom the cheapness of the place is an attrac¬ 
tion. Provisions are cheap; house-rent is, however, not 
very low, as compared witli this part of W.ile8; jierhaps 
it would be more accurate to state that the houses of gen¬ 
tlemen here are on a very respectable scale; so that tliough 
houses are found to have large rents, they are not, pro- 
fierly speaking, dear. Workmen’s wages are low ; those 
of good mechanics averaging from 14s. to 2Us. weekly. 

'rtie lower orders use culm or coal mixed witli clay ibr 
iiring; and this is brought from a distance of about 3 m.; 
coals of the better sort being brought by water from 
Newport and Liverpool. Vessels of 100 tuns can come 
up to the town at spring tides; but at neaps, vessels 
much exceeding 30 tons cannot come up. Hard coal, for 
malting, is exported to the S. coast of England, and even 
to London; inop goods are brought by water; and about 
half a dozen timber-ships unlade here in the year. But¬ 
ter and oats are exported; but the most imnortant native 
commodity Is the cattle, a great quantity or which is sold 
for the English market. Tho custom-house is subordi¬ 
nate to that at Milford Haven. On the whole, the place 
is certainly increasing and improving.** {Pari. Bound. 

Rep.) A large pa|)er-mill is the only manufactory of 
importance within the town, the traffic of which has much 
decreased since the Irish steam-packets have run from 
Bristol instead of Milford Haven. 

Haverford-west was first chartered in the reign of 
Richard II.; but its governing charter, down to the pass, 
ing of the Municipal Reform Act in 1835, was that 
granted In 7 James I.* The bor.is now governed by a 
mayor, 3 other aldermen, and 12 councillors: corporation 
revenue in 1838, 554/. Haverford-west has sent 1 mem. 
to the H. of C. since the 17th of Henry Vlll. Previously 
to the Reform Act, the right of voting was vested in the 
Inhab. of the town and co. paying scot and lot, and in 
the burgesses, who became so by birth, servitude, or 
election. The Boundary Act enlarged the limits of the 

B irl. bor., by adding to the old bor., or town and co. of 
averford-west, portions of the pars, of Prendergast 
and Ugmaston: the towns of Fishguard and Narberth 
were then also made contributory boroughs. Registered 
electors In the three boroughs, in 1838-39,718. I'be as¬ 
sizes and quarter and petty sessions are held here. Mar¬ 
kets on Tuesday and Saturday; fairs for horses and live 
stock. May 12., Jan<J2., July 18., Sept. 23., Oct. 18. This 
town was anciently the cap. of the Flemish possessions in 
Pembrokeshire, its castle was erected by Gilbert de 
Clare, first Earl of Pembroke, in the 14th century. 

Havre (LE) (formerly «awe-<fc-Gra?c), a fortified 
town, and the principal commercial port on tho W. coast 
of France, dfip. Sdne-Inffirleare, cap. arroncL, on the 
H. bank of the sestuary of the Seine, at its mouth in the 
^gliih Channel, 42 m. W. Rouen, and 109 m. W.N.W. 

ParU. Lat. 490 29* 14f' N., long. 0® 6' 88'' W. Pop. 
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(1836) 25,618, to which number may bo added 5,000 more 
for the pop. of the shipping constantly in the poft. It 
is built on a low alluvial tract of ground formerly 
covered by the sea, and is divided into 2 unequal parts 
by its outer port and basins, which stretch into the town 
and insulate the quarter of St. Francis. A noble main 
street, the Rue de Paris, wide, clean, and lined with 
good houses and numerous shops, completely traverses 
the town S. to K., ftom the Place de la Bourse, on one 
of tho quays, to Ahe" Ingouville gate: this Is Uie chief 
seat of commercial activity; the other streets present 
nothing remarkable. There are 9 quays, which, with 
the High Street, form the favourite promenades. The 
fortifications, begun by Louis XII., continued by many 
succeeding sovereigns, and perfect^ 1^ Napoleon, are 
about 3} m. in circuit, and consist of bastloncd ram¬ 
parts surrounded by trenches. The tower of Frauds I., 
a heavy round edifice of fr<?estone, built by that monarch, 
nearly 70 ft. in fosight, and 85 in diameter, guards the 
entrance to the harbour on one side, and a small battery, 
mounting 6 pieces of cannon,«n the other. The citadd, 
constructed by Richelieu in 1564, comprises the barracks, 
military arsenal, residence of tlie governor, &c. Havre 
has few other public buildings worth notice; the chief 
are—tlio church of Notre Dame, a singular edifice of 
the 16th century, the marine arsenal, new theatre, com¬ 
menced 1817, exchange, custom-house, entrepdt-gineral, 
royal tobacco-manufactory, and a public library, with 
15,000vols. It has numerous public fountains, and is well 
•utmlied with water, conveyedfoy pipes from the vicinity. 

Tile port, which is the best and most accessible on 
the coast, consists of 3 basins sejiarated frdin each other, 
and from the outer port, by 4 locks, and cayable of 
accommodating about 450 ships* A large iMuy of water 
being retained by a sluice, and discharged in ebb tide, 
clears the entrance of the harbour, and prevents accu¬ 
mulations of filth. 2 lighthouses, .'lO feet high, 325 feet 
Mart, and exhibiting powerful fixed light^ stapd on 
Cape de la Hdve, a promontory about 2^ m. N.N.W. 
Havre, and 390 feet above tfie level of the sea; and there 
is also a brilliant harbour-light at the entrance of the 
port, on the extremity of the western jetty. Havre has 
2 roadsteads; the great, or outer, is abous a league from 
the port, and the little, or inner roadstead, about half a 
league. They arc separated by the sand-bank called 
rEclat, between which, and the bank called Vhs 'Hauls 
de la Bade, is the W. passage to the port. In the great 
road there are from 6 to 74 fathoms water at ebb; and 
in the little, from 3 to .3^. l.<arge ships always lie in the 
former. The rise of the tide is from 22 to 27 feet, and 
by taking advantage ol^ the largest class of merchant¬ 
men enter the port, ^he water in the harbour dofl» 
not begin perceptibly to subside till about 3 hours after 
high water,—a peculiarity ascribed to the current doa'n 
the Seine, across tiie entrance to the harlamr, being 
sufficiently powerful to dam up for a while the water in 
the latter, /..iirge fleets taking advantage ot this circum¬ 
stance, are ableHo leave the port in a single tide, and get 
to sea, even though the wind should be unfavourable. 
{Annuaire du Commerce Marti .; Coulter sur tes Phares .) 

It was a saying of Napoleon, that ** Paris, Rouen, he 
Havre, neformeni gu^une seuie ville. dont la Seine ettt la 
grande rue*' Havre being, in fact, the sea-port of Paris, 
most of the colonial and other foreign products destined 
for its consumption arc imported tliither. Nearly double 
the quantity of goods, estimated by weight, is imported 
annually at Marseilles; but the total value of the Imports 
at Havre amounts very nearly to that of those at the 
former port. The chief imports arc cotton, sugar, coffiec, 
rice, indigo, tobacco, hides, dyewoods, spices, drugs, 
timber, iron, tin, dried fish, &c.: grain and flour are 
sometimes imported and sometimes exported. The chief 
exports are silk, woollen and cotton 8 tuffi,'lace, 91 oves, 
trinkets, perfumery, Burgundy, Champagne, and otlier 
wines, brandy, glass, Airnlture, books, Ac. The value of 
the imported goods in 1836 (including those warehoused 
at the end of 1835) amounted to 194,824,874 francs. The 
following is a ' ^ 

Table of tho principal Kinds of Merchandise Imported 
into Havre in 1836, and their Proportion to the Imports 
of France generally, in the same year: — 


Articles. 

Imported at 
Havre (lH3r>). 

Im^Tted inie 
Franw (1836). 

Proportion 
1st to 2d. 

Cotton 

Bugar 

Coilbe 

Rice 

Tobacco ja 

Potash ^ 

Indigo 

Wood for cabinet¬ 
work 

Dye-woods 

Kiloeramttm. 

42,16(1,072 

31,149,629 

8,124,946 

3,296,891 

3,283,722 

2,590,349 

666,030 

3,960,000 

6,6.56,864 

Jfi/ngrammes. 

69.<>66,190 

86,.300,468 
20,619,337 
7,439,784 
6.691.701 
6,013,314 
1,299,683 

6,812,000 

12,164,172 

MO 

^16 

0'88 

set 

0*60 
0-50 ' 

0*68 

0*46 

Ucnend imports' - 
Value of do. 

173,343.000 

i9t,824<IHl0fr. 

746,436/2)0 

61.3,336,(HI0fr. 

0*23 

0*30. 
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It thoi appear! that Havre received 7-10th« of the spects ( 
cotton imported into France in 1886, more than half the Englhti 
tolMoco, and wood for cabinet work, half the potash and of somi 
indigo, more than 2-5ths of tiie rice and dye-woods, and during 
more than a third part of tlie sugar and coflhe. As re¬ 


spects cotton, Havre is to France what Liverpool is to 
England. We subjoin a table, exhibiting the quantities 
of sbme of the principal articles imported into Havre 
during each of the seven years ending 1837: — 


Imported. 



Rogar (from (Suedaloupe end Martinique) 
Coffee ilbs.) .... 
IntUgo* kaet Indian (cheete) 

American (aerons) 


HldM (No.) 


Most of the goods imported at Havre are destined /or 
the internal consumption of France. The coasting trade 
has increased very largely of late years, as is proved by 
the great increase of French wines, soaps, and other 
produce imported at Paris'ft-om Havre, instead of being 
sent to the cap. by land. The coasting vessels transfer 
their cargoes to large barges, called chalands^ which are 
towed by steam as Tar'as Rouen, and by horses for the 
rest of the way to Paris, elndenendent of the cabotage^ 
or coasting trade, there entered the port, in 1839. from 
foreign parts,<*7A3 sailing vessels, with cargoes of the 
total Durden of 191,339 tons, of which 429 vessels, of the 
total burdi^ of 105,902 tons, were French. Including 
native and mreign sailing vessels in ballast, and coasting 
vessels, the entries in 1838 were 4,388, total burden 
580,983 tons. The entries of steamers during the same 
year were ftlS, total burden 101^561 tons. The latter ply 
between Havre and London, and the principalj>orts of 
Great Britain, Holland, LKfbon, Hamburg, Elslneur, 
Copenhagen, Petersburg, &c.: and lines of sailing pack¬ 
ets are established between it and New York, Bahia, 
Vera Cruz, New Orleans, &c.: some of Hie steamers 
ascend the Seine to Paris. The entrances to the basins 
are, however, too narrow to admit of the passage of large 
steamer^,' which are obliged to remain in the outer port, 
imperfectly sheltered from high winds. In fact, the port 
of Havre is at present Inadequate to the growing import¬ 
ance of its trade ; and in the financial estimates iprojet 
de loi sur les ports) presented to the chambers in 1839, 
the French government demanded G millions of francs 
linr Its augmentation and improvdment. 

There belonged to Havre on the 8!st Deo., 1838, 
436 vessels, of the aggregate burden of H0,(KK) tong. 
During the same year 48 ships of from 400 to 600 tons 
each, manned by 1,500 prime seamen, engaged in the 
whale-fishery, belonged to this port; hut this extension 
of the trade is principally to be ascribed to the encou¬ 
ragement given by the law of 1829 ; the ships being, in 
fact, fitted out quite as much in the view of catching the 
bounty as of catching whales. The customs’ duties at 
Havra produced, in 1837, 18,123,993 fr.; in 1833 they 
amounted to 24,873,126 fr.; the reduction having been 
occasioned by the formation of wareliousing establlsli- 
ments at Paris, and other places, for the receptiop of 
goods that had previously been warehoused here. 

The town has manufactures of chemii'al products, fur¬ 
niture for the colonies, earthenware, starch, oil, and to¬ 
bacco, besides good building docks, rope-walks, breweries, 
ItC.; and many females are occtipfed with making lace. 

On a height immediately N. of Havre is its well built 
and pleasant suburb of Ingouville. In tliat village is the 
JSaspikt d^Hanre^ founded by Henry II. in 1654, and 
removed to Ingouville in 1669, at which establishment it 
Js esHinated that about 190 sick persons, and upwards of 
500 aged, orphan, or infirm, are annually provided for. 
iUdgOt art. SeineInSirieure ; Encyc, des Gens du Monde ; 

Tables ; Comnureial Diet.) 

Hi^lCK, a bor. of barony, and eminent manufac¬ 
turing town of Scotland, co. Roxburgh, on level ground, 
on the banks of the Teviot, 40 m. S.E. Edinburgh, and 
48 ra. N. by B. Carlisle. A small mountain stream, 
called the SlitterigJteUs into the Teviot^, towards the 
extremity of the town. The country round Is moun¬ 
tainous and pastoral, except the narrow valley through 
which the two rivers flow. The town was originally con¬ 
fined to the bonk of the Teviot, and to the parish of its 
own wStao, but Its boundaries now extend to the opposite 
side of the view, In the parish of Wilton. Pop., In 1801, 
1,145 #ln 1888,5,998. 

< Hawick oonihfts chleflv of a single street, | laRn length, 
vridcih fonns the line of the public road; but there are 
•sveral suburban streets, of which the largest and the 
woft^plegint Is the Orescent, built on the right bank 

• 11m TMM,«hUkliltMirat>ltataiyaftlwTwwil Into which it 
M M KfUo, glVH Hi name todw pvtonU district (Teriotdmle) 
whitih It flews. .The tena Tevletdaie Is else apidJed to the 

enmsxf* 


of the river. The town, the houses of which are of 
stone, and slated, has a substantial thriving appearance; 
and the transparent waters of the Teviot and Slitterig 
flowing over a pebbly bod, with the mountains which so 
closely environ it, give it a high degree of picturesque 
beauty. The streets are paved, and lighted with gas. 
Being a border town, and consequently of old exposed to 
attacks from the English, the houses were anciently 
built with stone walls, and vaulted below, without any 
door to the street, but having an archway, giving access 
to a court-yard behind, from which alone entrance to the 
house was obtained., Of these structures a few specimens 
yet remain. The present head inn is called '*The 
Tower,” because it was originally built as a fortress, 
having been the residence of the feudal superior of the 
burgh. There are two bridms over the Teviot; and 
two over the Slitterig, one of the latter being supposed to 
be of Roman origin. The only public buildings are 
the subscription rooms (used for public meetings, &c.), 
the town-house, the parish church, with a small square 
spire, and three dissenting mceting.huusec. Of these 
latter, two belong to the Associate Synod, and one to the 
liollcf. The Quakers, though a small body, have a place 
of worship. There is also a small congregation of Inde¬ 
pendents. Between a third and a half of the pop. are 
Dissenters. {F^th Report of Church Cofumission, 1839.) 

Thu means of education are most ample. In addition 
to the parochial school there are no fewer than 13 private 
seminaries, some of them exclusively for females; and 
the aggregate number oC scholars is rather above 800, a 
greater number, as compared with the pop., than will 
perhaps bo found in any other bor. in Scotland. This, 
too, is exclusive of children who attend Sunday schools. 
There are several subscription libraries In the town, the 
oldest of which, containing 3,600 vols., was established so 
far back as 1762. A Mechanics’ Institution was founded 
in 1824. {New Stat. Acc.o/Scot. § Roxburgh^ p. 412—414.; 
Educational England ; Scotland^ Pari. Paper,) There 
are two printing presses, and three reading rooms. 

Notwithstanding its inland situation. Its distance (50m.) 
from any sea-port, Its want of railways, canals, or navi¬ 
gable rivers, Hawick has attained to great eminence in 
manufactures. It has pretty large establishments for the 
manufacture of thongs, gloves, candles-, machinery fur 
tanning of leather, and other branches; but the woollen 
maniiiaclure is that for which the town is chiefly distin¬ 
guished, a department of industry which undoubtedly 
owes its origin to the command of water-power whicn 
the Teviot and Slitterig aflbrd, and to the wool-growing 
district In the middle of which Hawick is situatra. Hie 
manufacture of carpets was established in 1762; the inkle 
(a species of tape) manufacture in 1783, and that of cloth 
in 1787. But those have very generally given way to the 
manufacture of stockings and iindcr.clothing, introduced 
in 1771 ; and it was from Hawick that a knowledge of 
this branch of manufacture spread, and was Introduced 
into Wooler, Selkirk, and other towns beth in the N. of 
England and S. of Scotland. But comparatively trifling 
progress was made in the manufacture till the introduc¬ 
tion of machinery, which took place about the beginning 
of this century, since which the business has been steadily 
advancing, within the last few years great additions 
have been made to the mills previously established; while 
several new mills have been erected on a large scale. 
There are at present (1840) 11 extensive factories, of 
which one only is driven by steam, and the others by 
water. There are, besides, various buildings of consider¬ 
able extent for the operation of stocking-frames. The 
following table, constructed from returns made by tome 
of tlfo leading monuiluturert of Hawick, will give a 
tfrlecably correct idea of the state of the manufactures 
during 1838-89: — 

Valne ef floatins cspltsl emplarcd In manu-l ^ 

flMtuna^ (biUlmngs and otfavartielss of fixed > lOlAfll/. 
Mpltsl MMiluded) > i 

Amount drwaii«i ' . • 48,7t6/. 

(biantlty of yam mmaftetured, (exclusive oTk xiuaneis.. 
vhatba^tonanttfiMtiirenMxduMdfcet i 


9 

101 A81/. 
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ronnunpUon of wool 
£}uai ^5 of wmj^CTniuni^ 




1,788 

i,9U0 

SX6 


108,168 MoiMl. 

„_._^_ lO8,8{|0 ItM. 

Nntnbor of iteckliin mado' 

ArtidM of under<elotliing 
Numbur ofworic-peopla 
Numbor of •toeklnfc>ff«m«i 
Numbn of wmting loomi 
This li exclusive of flannels, plaiding, blankets, shawls, 
tartans, druggets, and cloths of various descriptions, the 
aggregate value of which may amount tollrom 30,000f. to 
40,00(ML a year. The hosiery Includes every species of 
texture, even the flnest. The number of work-people 
given above does not include either the females engaged 
in sewing stockings (these being employed not by the 
manufacturers but by the stocking-makers), nor the 
weavers and stocklng.makers in the neighbouring towns 
and parishes, who work for the Hawick manufacturers. 
Besides, the number of persons employed in the factories, 
as returned by the Factory Inspectors, is not a third part 
of those to whom manufactures give direct employment. 
The stocking-maker, for example, works on his own frame 
in his own house, and is paid.by the piece, and so of others. 
The total amount of power employed, including one 
steam engine, is equal to 160 horse-power. Coal cannot 
lie got nearer than 40 m., vis. either f^rom Etals in North, 
umberland, Langholm in Dumfriesshire, or Dalkeith in 
Mid-Lothian. Yet, in the face of the fornifdable diffi- 
culties of the distance from sea and from coals, the 
woollen manufacture has been prosecuted in Hawick 
with a degree of activity, enterprise, and success quite 
peculiar, and higl^ honourable to the character or the 
manufacturers. They in most cases are their own sales¬ 
men ; and no class of commercial men carry on business 
with greater liberality, activity, and perseverance. There 
are three branch banks in the bor. 

Hawick has been a bor. of barony from an early date. 
But its present charter was granted by William Douglas, 
of Driimianrig, in 1587, and confirmed by Queen Mary, 
in 1545. The charter is peculiarly liberal for the age in 
which it was granted, extending to all the burgesses, 
without distinction, the right of electing the municipal 
authorities. The senior magistrate has, since 1835, been 
a justice of the peace rs qfficio. The landed property of 
the burgh amounts to 1,060 acres, and the gross annual 
revenue to upwards of 470/. The feudal superiority of 
the bor. descended to the barons of Buccleugh till 1747, 
when, all hereditary jurisdictions being abolished by act 
of parliament, the Duke of Buccleugh received 400/. in 
compensation fur the regality. From its situation near 
the English border, Hawick was exposed to that con- 
tlnual hostility and commotion which for centuries dis¬ 
tinguished that portion of the empire. It was burnt 
down in 1418. It suffered severely in 1544, when the 
whole district of Teviotdale was laid waste by the English. 
To prevent its occupation by the troops of the Earl nf 
Surrey, In 1570, the inhabitants tliemselves tore the 
thatch from the roofs of the iiouses, and set Are to it on 
the streets, by which, with the exception of the Black 
Tower, now the " Tower Inn.” the whole town was com¬ 
pletely consumed. The inhabs. of Hawick mustered 
strong In the battle of Flodden, and were there nearly 
extirpated; but the survivors succeeded in rescuing their 
standard, which Is still carefully preserved. 

The people of Hawick are still distinguished by the 
free spirit of their ancestors. ” We doubt much if a 
community could be found elsewhere more jealous than 
they are of what they conceive to be their own rights ; 
more keen and indefatigable in the working out of what 
they reckon to be their own interests; ana more deter¬ 
mined in asserting, at alLhacards, what they deem to 
be essential to their own independence. Any thingillke 
a spirit of vassalage to any man, or any class of men, 
how elevated soever in rank, is what they cannot brook; 
and any attempt, from whatever quarter, to interfere 
with their ancient or established privileges, is sure to be 
strongly and almost universally resisted. There are, 
moreover, few places where less attention is paid to the 
ordinary distinctions of rank, or where all classes are 
more disposed* to associate together on the footing of 
equality.” (Neie St. Aee.qfSeot. \ Jtoxburghf p, 388-89.) 
The truth is, they have always been a free people in the 
midst of a feudal and comparatively depenaent popula¬ 
tion. Principles and worth, not mere rank, are valuable 
in their estimation. Since the passing of the Reform 
Act they vote with the county constituency; and, with 
few exceptions, their suffrages are given in favour of 
the liberal candidates. The greater portion of the po¬ 
pulation are descended from ancestors belon^ng to 
the burgh; and as there are thus many Indiviauals of 
the same name (there being at present no fewer than 
six heads of fhmilies in the town of the name of 
yralter Wilson), sobriquets, or conventional designations, 
have prevailed among them from the earliest record. So 
inv^rate is the practice, that the sobriquet, .Instead of 
thff real name, was, at no distant period, generally in¬ 
serted .in the parochial register of deaths. Even at 
present, so general is the practice, that many persons are 
better known 1^ their flctitious name than by any other. 
The town bat fluently luOhred from Inundations, 
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There is an artificial mound of earth situated at the 
W. extremity of the town, called ” the Moat.” used, in 
ancient times, for meetings both judicial and delibera¬ 
tive. Bronxholm Castle, the ancient seat of the Scots 
of Buccleuch, and celebrated in The hay qf the Last 
Minstreh Is situated within 2 m. of the town. Several 
eminent persons have been bom in or connected with 
Hawick. Gawin Douglas, afterwards bishop of Duu- 
keld, and the translator of Virgil*s jEneld, was rector of 
Hawick inU96; Dr. John I.eyden, the celebrated poet 
and linguist, who died in Java in 1811, was born in 
the vicinity of the town ,* Dr. Thomas Somerville, mi¬ 
nister of Jedburgh, and autiior of a History qf Queen 
Anne, and other works, was born In the burgh; the Rev. 
Mr. Young, author of JSssays on Government, was a dis- 
fentlng clergyman here; and Mr. Robert Wilson, author 
of the History qf Hawick, a native of the burgh, died 
here in 1837. 

HA YE (LAX e small town of France, dfe. Indre- 
et-Loire, cap. cant., on the Creuse, 30 m. S. Tours, 
worthy of notice only as,the native place of Des¬ 
cartes, bom here on the 31 st of Marcn, 1506. The 
house in which he first saw the light has been careAilly 
preserved, and is the subject of an almost religious care 
and veneration. 

HAYTI, or HAITI (Carib. the mowniainxms coon^ 
1^), the original and now revived name of one of the 
w. India islands, being, next to Cuba, the largest of the 
Greater Antilles, and forming, inclusive of the adjacent 
islands of Tortuga, Gonaive,s&c., an independent state. 
Columbus gave It the name of Hispaniola, aird it waa 
frequently uso called St. Domingo, from the city of that 
name on its S.E. coast. The French bestowed on it 
the deserved epithet of ia Reine des Antilles,* It lies be¬ 
tween lat. 17<> 40* and 190 58< N., and long. 68^ 84* and 
74° 85* W. i having N. the Atlantic, E. the Moim 
Passage, separating it from Porto Klco, from which it is 
76m. distant, S. the Caribbean Sea, and W. tileWipdward 
Passage, which lies between it and Cuba and Jamaica, 
its N.W. point being 48 m, E. of the former, and its 
S.W. 112 m. E. of the latter. Its shape is somewhat 
triangular, the apex directed eastward; but it has 
several considerable peninsulas and promontories, which 
render its outline very irregular. Greatest length, W. 
to E., about 400 m.; its breadth varies from 40 m., near 
its E. extromi^, to 155 m., about its centrfl. Area, 
according to M. Lindenau (Humboldt, Polit. Essay), 
2,450 sq. marine leagues, or nearly 29,500 sq. m. Eng. 
Pop. estimated at from 600,000 to 700,000, about a tenth 
part only being white or coloured. 

Physical Geography —The su^Ihce of Hayti Is, as its 
name implies, generaly mountainous; but there are 
some extensive plains, especially In the E. The moun¬ 
tain system is complicated, and it is difllcult to give a 
clear idea of it without the aid of a map. A great moun¬ 
tain knot, the Clbao, occupies the centre of the countiy, 
from wiiich two parallel chains, running E. and W., 
extend througli the island in its entire length. The 
loftiest summits of the Clbao are considerably more 
than 6,000 ft. in height. In the S.W. is an additional 
mountain chain, whi^ stretches W. to the extremity of 
the long and narrow peninsula terminating in Cape 
Tlburon. Between tiiis peninsula and the N.W. promon¬ 
tory of the island is the spacious bay of Gonaive, includ¬ 
ing the Island of the same name, and having at its head 
Port R5publicain (or Port-au-Prince). Tortuga is oppo¬ 
site the N.W. promontory. The shores of Hayti are in 
general bold, except on the E., where low and swampy 
lands prevail. Th^y are almost every where surrounded 
by small uninhabited islands and dangerous reefs, but 
they have, notwithstanding, many excellent harbours, 
especially along the N. and W. coasts. The largest 
plain, called by the Spaniards Los Llanos, in tim S.E., 
extends along the coast for 80 m., with a breadth vaiy- 
Ing from 80 to 25 m. it is said to be well adapted to the 
culture of most tropical products, but has alwi^s con¬ 
sisted chiefly of wide savannahs, used for pasture lands. 
N. of it, enclosed between two mountain ran^. is the 
more productive plain of Vega Keale, little infeHor in 
sixe to the foregoing. In the W. half of the island ar» 
the large plains of Artibonite and the Gul-do-Sac. The 
last named, E. of Port-au-Prince, is from 30 to 40 m. 
long, by about 9 broad, and was formerly one entire 
sugar-garden, though now almost iflholly waste. There 
are several plains of less extent. Hayti is in most parta 
profusely watered; it has numerous rivers, the largest 
being the Yaque, Yuna, Nleve, and Artibonlt^whlcli 
disembogue on the K., £., S., and W. coasts^These 
are navigable for a great part of their course; they are 
generally deep, and two or three of them are, nefr their 
mouths, as wide as the Thames at Vauxhall. Thre^ 
lakes of considerable slso exist at no great dlstaaow 
from the S. coast of Henriquillo; the largest la about 
50 m. in circuit, and has salt water, while ^e i^acent 
lake of Axney Is fresh. ^ 

The elimale of the low lands U very unhealthy to 
Europeans; and Mackeiisle says that ” the yellow (ever 
would eflbctnally secure the island, in case of external 
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m»ck, if the policy of abandoning the ooasti and de- 
•troying the townt were acted on.** m 

•Tot. ll.> The exceuive heats of the plains, &c. 
however, tempered by fresh sea breezes at night. 1 he 
temperature, of course, decreases with the elevation, 
and in the mountahu the cold is often piercing. The 
year, as elsewhere between the tropics, la divided be¬ 
tween the wet and dry seasons. The change of the 
seasons is accompanied by stormy weather: but hurri¬ 
canes are not so frequent as In most of the other 
Antilles, nor are earthquakes common, though, in 1770 
a convulsion of that kind destroj'od Port-au*Prince. 

LltUe is known of the geology; a limestone somewhat 
analogous to that of Cuba, containing vestiges of marine 
shells, is a prevalent formation. The toil is almost uni¬ 
versally a tleep vegetable mould, tlie fertility of which is 
scarcely equalled. The mountains, even to their sum¬ 
mits, are, according to Mackenzie, capable of cultivation. 
The greater part of the Island is covered with dense 
forests of mahogany, iron-wood, logwood, cedars, and 
other large and useful trees, or an impenetrable under¬ 
wood. The plantain, potifto, yjmllla, manioc, Ac. are 
indigenous; as Is the palmetto or cabbage>tree. Iiie 
latter is ** truly the prop of the B. Haytian, who eats the 
upper portion of it, bunds and covers his house with its 
various parts, and fashions his furniture out of its 
trunk.'* Of several kinds of quadrupeds found by the 
first European settlers, the agouti is the only one 
remaining. Parrots, and other birds of brilliant plu¬ 
mage, waterfowl, Ac., are pery abundant; the alligator, 
caymau, ignana, turtles, Ac. atmund in the larger rivers; 
several kinds ef serpents are met with, and the crusta^ 
cea and testaeea afford a plentiful supply of food to the 
Inhab. of *1116 coasts. Haytl produces gold, silver, 
copper, Un, iron of good quality, rock-salt, Ac. The 
princiiial oonper-mine yields an ore containing a con¬ 
siderable admixture o| gold, and the sands of many 
of the riven contain a good deal of gold dust, small 
quantifres of which are collected: the working of 
gold mines has, however, cif^irely ceased. The mines 
of (vibao, which have long been unproductive, arc said 
liy Robertson to have yielded for many years a revenue 
of 460,000 prsqs (nearly 100,0002.) annually; but it 
deserves to be remarked, that notwithstanding the 
excessive desfruetten of the original inhabs. in the 
working «f these and other mines, the Spaniards derived 
BO little advantage from them, that when Sir Francis 
Drake mode a descent on the island in 1560, the 
inhabs. were so wretchedly poor as to be compelled to 
use pieces nf leather as a substitute for money 1 {Ed- 
wardSt 1.110., ed. 1819.) 

History and Resources, — In mder to understand the 
progressive changes which have taken place in the con. 
ditiun of Haytl and its inhabitants, it Is necessary to 
premise a short sketch of their history. The island 
was discovered by Columbus, on the Stli of Dec. 1495, 
at which time it is said to liave been divided into five 
atates. Having taken possession of it|. in the name 
of Spain, Columbus founded the town 'of La Isabella 
on the N. coast, and established in it, under bis bro¬ 
ther Diego, the first colony planted by Europeans ip 
the New World. The city of St. Domingo, which sub¬ 
sequently mve Its name to the entire island, was founded 
in 1498. The Island is believed to have contained, at the 


epoch of it A discovery by the Spaniard*, above 1,000,0(X) In* 
habs. ef the Carrib tribe of Indian*. But, incredible aa 
it may wpear, in consequence of their wholesale butchery 
by the Spaniards, and of the severe dnidgery they wore 
cbmpellM to undergo In the mines, the natives were re¬ 
duced to about 60,000 in the short ipace of 15 years! 
{Robertson's America^ 1. 185., ed. 1777.) The aboriginal 
inhabs. were soon, in fact, wholly destroyed; and their 

{ dace was at first very inadeqmitely iupplied by Indians 
brcibly carried off from ttie Bahama islands, and adven¬ 
turers from Spain and other European countries, and in 
the following century by the importation of vast numbers 
of negroes from Africa. The Spaniards retained possession 
of the whole island till 1665, when the French obtained a 
footing on its W. coasts, and laid the foundations of that 
colony tfyat afterwards became so flourishing. In 1691, 
Spain ceded to France half the island; and in 1776 the 
Mssessions of the latter were still farther augmented. 
It was not, however, till 1722, when the monoimly r>f 
trading companies was put an end to, that the Frcnrh 
part of the Island began rapidly to advance in pop. 
and wealth. From 1776 to 1789 the colony had attained 
ttie acme of its prosperity: and its produce and commerce 
were then equal or superior to those of all the other W. 
India islands. Unhappily, however, this prosperity was 
as brief as it was signal; and the ruin that has overn 
whelmed the colony may be said to be complete. 

To attempt to give any Intelligible sketch, how slight 
soever, of the events by which this destruction was 
brought about, and by which the blacks of Hayti have 
emancipated themselves from the dominion of the whiles, 
and founded an independent state, would far exceed our 
limits.' At the epoch of the French revolution, the ne¬ 
groes in the French part of St. Domingo were estimated 
at from 480,000 to 5OO,OO0l That a good deal of dissatis- 
^tion existed amongst them is certain; but there was 
no disposition to revolt, and the rash and injudicious 
proceedings of tho mother country, the debates and pro¬ 
ceedings of the colonial assembly, and tho deep-rooted 
animosities of the whites and mulattoes, were the pro¬ 
minent causes of the revolution. Tho proscriptions, 
ruin, bloodshed, and atrocities by which it was accom¬ 
panied and brought about, are, perhaps, hardly to be 
paralleled. In IHOO, Haytl was proclaimed independent; 
and its independence was consolidated by the final ex¬ 
pulsion of the French in 1803. This was effected by Des- 
salincs, who erected the French or W. part of the island 
into an empire, of which he became emperor, with the tkle 
of James I. His despotism and cruelty having rendered 
him universally detested, Dessaliiies was slain in an in- 
surrcction in 1H06, and Hayti was divided among several 
chieftains, the principal of whom were Christopno in tho 
N.W., and Petion in the S.W. In 181], the former made 
himself be proclaimed king, under the title of Henry I.: 
Petion continued to act as president of a repiihlic till his 
decease in 1818, when be was succeeded-by Boyer. The 
latter, after the suicide of Christophe, in 1820, took pos¬ 
session of his dominions, and the Spanish portion of the 
island having, in 1821, voluntarily placed itself under his 
government, he became master of the whole of Haytl. 

Previously to the revolution, the pop. ami the extent 
and distribution of cultivated lands, &c. In the French 
■division of the Island were thus estimated (Edwards's 
Hist. Survey): 


Trovino^ 


PlaatBtlons, See. 

Chief Towm. 

Whites. 

lllaeks. 

Sugiec. 

Coffre. 

Cottun. 

Indigo. 

Various. 

Nnrthtvn 


11,090 

184,886 

888 

wm 

86 

443 

215 

Cop Franyola. 

Wattorn 

• 

12,7UK 

192,981 

3.'»7 


489 

1,9.'>2 

343 

Port-au-Prince. 

(ioutlwm 


6JK17 

76,812 

J18 1 

■H 

234 

763 

119 

Aux Csgres. 

*1' Total 


80,831* ^ 

1 *434,429_ 

798 

8,117 

789 

8,180 

677 



* Exclusive of Eiiropesn traoiw and aeobrlng people, of free people of colour amounting to about 24,000, and domestic slaves and negro 
fnechaules in towns, fierhaps S0,000. 


The whole extent of land under cultivation in the three 
prove, was 763,923 carreawe^ equal to 2,289,480 English 
acres, ^ibout two thirds of which were situated in the 
mountains. The French, who justly considered this their 
most Yiduable colony, cultivated its territory with the 
greatest care. Every plantation was laid out with tho 
utmost neatness, and so arranged as to bring every portion 
of the soil into use iiPits proper order of succession. Ar¬ 
tificial irrigation was eflheted on a large scale, and the re¬ 
main* of theaqueducts in the plain of Cayes are really mag¬ 
nificent. The growth of sugar engaged the largest'-share 
of atteiMon; the immense fertility of the soil making the 
average produce idmut 2,712 lbs. an acre, or nearly two 
thirds sMre than the general yield of the land in canes in 
llamalea. (£iiiminlt,p. 135.) Thecoflbe plantationi^were 
Vso exceedingly productive, and those of cotton, indigo, 
ud cocoa had hegun to be prolific sources of wealth to 
indiTld|Ud*, and of revenue to the state. Besides these 
eta^eiff large quantities of Indian corn,>lce, pulse, and 
almost evBiy description of vegetables required for the 
noBSOmmion of the inhab*. were grown. The live stock 
IB the French colony consisted of about 40,000 horses, 


60,000 mules, and 250,000 catUe and sheep. .The Spa- 
ntards never paid much attention to pie culture of 
Uielr portion of the island. The example of the French, 
Indeed, stimu\^ted them to grow tobacco, lugmr. cocoa, 
and some of the other staple products of the Antilles; but 
their chief source of wealth consisted in the herds of 
cattle they reared on their extensive savannahs. With 
these they supplied their French neighbours, whose de¬ 
mands were large; besides which, they exported a good 
many to Jamaica and Cuba. Hides were also one of their 
chief articles of export, and, according to Edwards, many 
cattle were slaughtered for their hides only. The occa¬ 
sional cutting of mahogany, cedar, and other kinds of 
timber, dye-woods, Ac., made up nearly all the rest of 
their resources. It is stated that the French purchased 
annually upwards of 25,000 bead of homed cattle, and 
about 2,600 mules and horses; and that the Spaniards 
also transmitted upwards of half a million of dollar^ in 
specie, during the year, for the purchase of goods, agricul¬ 
tural implements, and negroes. Large shipments of ma¬ 
hogany and dye-woods found their way to Spain and 
diiferent parts of Europe, the U. States, and Jamaica, 
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and A considerable intercourse was kept up with Porto want of hands to gather the produce': all other products 
KIco and the Spanish main. Most of the trade fit the were obtained In small quantities only; malxe, the only 
Spanish colonists was, however, Illicit, the facilities for ipecies of com grown, was frequently scarce, and'some- 
smiigglirtff being quite as great as the advantages derived times imported from the U. States, whence also a good 
from evading the neavy duties Imposed on commerce. many of the horses required were obtained. The follow- 


dmes imported from the U. States, whence also a l 

irom evading the heavy duties imposed on commerce. many of the horses required were obtained. The follow- 
The following is an estimate of the average exports Ing extracts from Mr. Mackenaie*s report (1H27-28), 
from the French part of St. Domingo during eabh of the though referring more especially to one district, give a 
three years ending with 1789: — good idea of the general state of Agriculture in Hayti; ~ 

- 1 -—— - ” According to Moreau St. Mery, in 1789, the plain of 

ArtldM. 1 Quantitie*. •Value in litres. •Cayes, one of the* finest in the island, contained at that 

Clawed maar Tlte 049 549 period 100 fiourlshlng sugar plantations, which were 

Muwovai^^. - —'sfi| 649 | 8 S 9 34 ) 619,931 calculated to yield annually from 130,000 to 130,000 casks 

Coffee • • — 71,663,187 71,66.3,187 of muscovado Sugar, the weight of which is unfortunately 

SSK : Thii ’Silra not.pound., K> that the UiMlitfemoimtcamiot 

- I ~ ** At present, the whole of theM 100 plnntetton, are 

l^w hidM - . No. 6,600 69,000 still partiqlly planted in canes, of which, however, no 

lanned ditto - — 7,900 _ *1^,600 care whatever is taken. ■ About 75 of them have either 

Total Talup at porta of - - 171,644,666 = water or cattle mills for grinding the cane, with botUiig- 

ainppinff A. 4 , 766,199 houses; but generally of a most wretched construction, 

^ 1 7") \ \ in miserable condition. The boillngwhouses In 

One of the first effects of the revolution which abo- general are formed by a sh^ made against the old walls, 
lislied the slavery of the blacks was an enormous decrease which, during the revolution, it required too much labour 
in the amount of agricultural produce. From 1794, the to destroy. The canes produced on the remaining 95 
year in which the slaves were declared free by theNatloual plantations are transported to those that have mills, and 
Convention of France, to 1796, the value of the exported one fourth of the syrup or molasses product is allowed 
produce had sunk to 8,606,720 llvres, being only about 5 for the use of the mill. The whole of these estates are, 
per cent, of what it had been in 1789; and seven years more or less, in a dismembered condition, from the small 
afterwards, the country luad become almost a desert, not grants made by the government to the military of from 


Artldes. 

Quantities. 

•Value in llvres. 

Clawed sugar ■ lbs. 

MuHcovado do. - — 

Coffee - • — 

Cotton - • — 

Indigo - - hhds. 

Molassa - - — 

Hum - - — 

Haw hides - . No. 

Tanned ditto - — 

.58,642,914 

86,649.899 

71,663,187 

6,698,868 

961,6»7 

23,061 

9.600 

6.600 
7,900 

41,049/149 
34,619,931 
71.66.3.187 
12..397,716 
8,.564,463 
2,767 ,.390 
319.000 
69,000 
118,600 

Total value at ports of 
shipping 

- 

171,644,666 SE 

A. 4,766,199 


It is, wc believe, idle to suppose that any other will ever plant small patches of cane, which they grind at the 
be cfTcctu.'il in such a country to Impel the negro to labour, estate to which the land formerlybelonged,«or at some 
IJy an edict issued in 1800, foussaint obliged every Hay- other neighbouring property. Tho land is never ma- 
tian not a proprietor of land (with a few exceptions) to nured, and scarcely ever weeded, and only a part of each 
hire himself as an agricultural labourer to some pro- year’s produce is converted into molasses. This arises 
prietor, without the power subsequently to withdraw him- principally from idleness, to which may be added the de- 
aelf from his service. Tho labouring classes were thus predations of cattle, owing to bad fences, and thif almost 
ABHin rendered slaves in fact, though not in appearance, total Impossibility of repaying sugar-works, from a watti* 
1 he use of the whip was abolished; but, on the otlmr of workmen, and the bad faith of all partiescoqcemod. 
hand, the sabre, musket, and bayonet, in the hands of a « About 2,000 hhds. of raw sugar, of 1,000lbs. each, may 
military police, were employed to keep the peasantry at be considered the average quantity produced by those 
work. 'J’hls object was enforced with the most rigid se- estates; but it fluctuates very much. Few of the plant- 
verity ; the hours of labour were to continue from ations make more than from 3 to 4 hhds. of syrup per 
sunrise to sunset, with a few intervals ; and both the cul- week, and that generally at distant periods^ very W 
tlvator and proprietor were visited with heavy pains and having the power, from want of manuu labour, of grind- 
pcnalties; thi* lormer If he refused to worl^ ,md the latter ing canes two or three weeks in succession. Nearly the 
if he did not oblige the former to do so. By such means, whole of the molasses are purchased by the dlstlllera (the 
with a labouring pop. not exceeding 2y().00(), accordinijto proprietors being generally too poor to erect distilleries 
Humboldt, the exports in the most jiroductive year during on their own plantations), and principally converted Into 
the short sway of loussalnt were raised to the following tafia, an inferior spi*, 4,.500 hhds. of which, with 600 
amount; — hhds. of rum, of 60 g^lons each, were made In 1826. The 


234,600 lbs. 
37,600,— 


lines, who at one period raised the value of the exports 
to 59,U1,800 llvres, or to a third part what it was in 
1789 ; and by Christonhe, an able, ttiough a brutal and 


amount; — hhds. of rum, of 60 g^ons each, were made In 1826. The 

HiiBar - • 6.3,400,000 lbs. f Cocoa • • 234,600 lbs. whole of thosc spirits are consumed eithoi: in the imme- 

SiMon * " ^^o6o\\oo ** iiSiSlsii * ■ ?i 9 ?iihdi tliate neighbourhood, or sent into the interior, or coast- 

Cotton - . 4,0o0,000 - I MoIhmws - - 9,198 hhds. wise to Port-au-Princc and Other pofti. None of them 

This compulsory .system was followed both by Dessa- are exported for foreign use. 
lines, who at one period raised the value of the exports " The very Uttlc field labour effected is generally per- 
to 59,Ul,8fi0 llvres, or to a third part what it was in formed by elderly people, princiiially old Guinea negroes. 
1789 ; and by Christonhe, an able, ttiough a brutal and No measures of the government can induce the young 
sanguinary tyrant. Petion, on th» contrary, abandoned crcolcs to labour, or dimart from their habitual licentious- 
the coercive plan ; and, in consequence, while the ness and vagrancy. The few young females that live 
N.W. p.*irt of the island had the appearance of industry on the plantations seldom assist In any labour whatever, 
and cultivation, the S.W. displayed little more than but live in a constant state of idleness and debauchery, 
occasional spots of culture. Boyer, during the first This is tolerated by the soldiery and military poUce, 
few years of his rule, continued the lax system of his whose licentioqgiicss is gratified by this means, 
predecessor, and the total value of the exports qf ** The value of land is very small, varying from 94 to 
*thc entire island amounted, in 1825, to no more than 100 dollars per carreau or 1*8125 acre. In some cases, 
5,793,758 dollars (4ff. 2d. each) ! Tho state of agriculture 200 dollars have been given. Rent also varies, it is, 
at that period was most deplorable: every branch re- however, rare that estates are farmed out In the neigh- 
quiring systematic industry had fallen into decay; the bourhood of Cayes.^ Small properties of from 5 to 10 
sugar plantations had become almost annihilateu ; tho carreaux, with a few negro huts, are let at an annual rent 

S hun of Cul-dc-Sac, formerly an Immense sugar-gar- of from 40 to 100 dollars. Larger ones of 100 or^OO car. 

en, had on it only four plantHtions of any extent; reaux, from 400 to 800 dollars per annum. Money is lent 
little or'tio sugar was made, the juice being either used at 75 per cent, per annum.'* (J*arl. Report on 
as syrup for domestic purposes, or distilled Into tafia, the published 1829.) 

favourite liquor of the natives; coffee. In tho W. part of The following table, showing the amount of the ex. 
the Isliuid, was grown only around Cayes, and in some tcrnal trade of Hayti at difihrent periods, will tend to 
small patches in the mountains; and in the former loca- indicate the eflTects of the diffcrciit measures of itaiucces- 
llty at least two thirds of what was rai^ was lost for tive rqlers: — 

Taula of Exports from Hayti, during the Years 1789,1801, and from 1818 to 1826, both Inclusive. 

(From Mackenzie*9 Koteton Appendix.^ 
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At 1«Q^. howevtr,^ Boyer adopted coercire measures, 
and In IBM uroanilgated his Code BuroA irhicb la as 
stringent as that of any of hb predecessors. It enacH 
tiiai every Hi^tiaa not employea in the civil or miliUry 
service, In some manufacture, as a patented tradesman, or 
as a domestic servant, shall, under pain of Imprlsonnieat 
and hard labour, attach himself to some estate, and em¬ 
ploy hlms^f In agricultural labour. He cannot quit the 
country for the purpose of residing in any town or village, 
nmr venture olTtbe estate without a licence; he dare not 
desist from labour during the hours specified, nor take 
any recreation except at stated times; he is problhlted 
from keeping a shop, nor can he even send his children 
to school or to be apprenticed in a town, without especial 
permission. In return, the cultivator has a right to a 
fourth part of the produce of his labour, and the pro¬ 
prietor Is bound to pay the expenses of his maintenance 
and other agricultural charges. However levere and 
little consistent with our ideas of freedom, we have no 
doubt that some such system Uabsolutely Indispensable; 
but the mbfortune is, that it acts only on the labourer, 
while It leaves the proprietor of a few acres, or of one, to 
indulge in idleness and dissipation, without let or hin- 
derance. This Inconsistency is aggravated by the circum¬ 
stance of the gqyerument readily making grants of small 
patches of land (10 or 1.1 acres) to individuals who, in 
consequence, are emancipated from the onerous obliga* 
tions of the Codr Rural, This plan, as Mr. Franklin has 
observed, goes to extend and peri>etuate the evil and 
pernicious nabits of the p^ple. When a negro obtains 
a grant of a small trai‘.t oRand, he cares little about tho 
cultivation of it beyond th%productlon of enough for his 
own immediate wants; and these wants are trifling. Two 
or three hours’ labour In each week will suffice to answer 
all the purposes of the culture required to produce food 
enough for himself; the rest of his time Is then allowed 
to dwindle away in the most puerile pleasures and incon¬ 
sistencies. No object which moderate industry could 
procurw would balance tho insatiable desire for reposing 
«^nder the shade of the guava, and for ablutions in the 
neighbouring stream: with these and a little food, all his 
wants arc supplied. Such being the case, and known to 
be so by the government, it is enough to surprise one that 
they should parCel out their lands in this way; because, 
even under the Code Ruratt tho person holding it is no 
longer a labourer, but a proprietor, and is nut, therefore, 
amenable to It. Hod the government proceeded dilfrr- 
ently, and lei the estates to farm as tiiey were originally 
laid but, so many petty proprietors would not have ex¬ 
isted, but would have remained amenable to the law for 
enforcing cultivation. From this unwise systom, la¬ 
bourers are scarce In Haytl, and ^he few that are to be 
obtained are of the worst character—negroes soaban-, 
doned as not to have been considered wortiiy of inherit¬ 
ing a pidch of land. Hayti abounds with these small 
proprietors; their patches of land, with their huts upon 
them, are generally situate in the mountains, or on the 
most elevated parts, on spots, as the poet has described, 

* the most Inaccessible by shepherds trod.* They are 
therefore lost for the purposes of agriculture: their cul- 
tli'ation does not extend beyond vegetables for the mar. 
kets in their vidnity; added to which, they frirnish an 
occasional supply of pork, poultry, and wild pigeons. 

** The Haytlan proprietor is not a planter practically, 
and he is ignorant of its theory. There is nothing regular 
in his system; it is an anomaly, a strange incongruous 
method of proceeding, having no tendency either to im- 

S rove the soil or benefit himself. The sugar planter, in 
le first place, is so ignorant, that he knows not the virtue 
which his soil possesses, nor what it is capable of pro- 
diielng. He considers not whether one field be better 

f ipted for the production of canes than another, but 
nts indiscriminately in bad or good soil, in heavy or 
lit; n fact, he knows not whether it ought to be 
nted with canes or cotton, or if it would be wise to 
allow It to become common pastures. He Is contented, 
and seems to be quite satisfied, if he can but obtain vege¬ 
tation in any way; careless about the manner In which 
it is a<momplished. To ascertain whether it can be im- 
* proved by art or industry, is a matter about which be Is 
unconcerned.” {Present State qf Haytiy pp. 344—346.) 

WC'are without any authentic information as to the 
present state of agriculture; but if we estimate it by the 
best criterion, that of 4he exports, it would seem to be in 
the most depressed state. Sugar has all but entirely dis« 
appeared from the list of exports; and the exporto of 
coflbe and most other articles seem to be nmidlj dimin¬ 
ishing. v,Aadthla, aftgr all, is only what might have lieea 
anticipated. To exp^ that half dviUsed negroes, under 
a baralim sun, and without the wants or desires of Eu- 
^IBieans^oold be equally industrious, Is to expect what 
HbpntradiGtory, and all but absurd. 

Commerce. —nie entire of the wholesale traders In 
ttw hands of foreign merchants, towards whom,'how- 
ovw, the mtwt narrow and unwise poUi^ Is adopted. 

mw r'UjIde only In the eight free porta, —Port-au- 
Prlnee, tHMialvos, Cape Haytien, PoitA-Plate, St. Do- 
■dngo, Jaeqmel, Cayea, and Jeremle^ for which privUe^ 
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tbOTbave each to pay at least 1,600 dollars. They are 
obliged to confine tnemselvei exclnslvely to foreign 
eomglerce; are not permitted to have any transactions 
toitk each othery to make local speculations, or buy the 
produce of the country, except through a native broker; 
and cannot resell any excess of produce when pur¬ 
chased. The coasting trade wholly belongs to Haytlan 
cltiiens. The Interior Is aupplled with imixnted goods 
by means of hucksters (.usually females), the agents of 
the foreign mAchants, with whom they balance accounts 
weekly. Beasts of burden are commonly used for the 
conveyance of goods, the roads, excrat in the N. W.. being 
generally bad, and carriages few. The principal foreign 
trade is with Great Britain, France, the U. States, Hol¬ 
land, and Germany; besides which toere Is a consider¬ 
able smuggling trade between Cayes and Cuba, Jamaica, 
ftc. The chief British imports arc printed cottons, mus¬ 
lins, ginghams, coffee bag^ng, woollens, cutlery, tin, and 
hardware, earthen and glass wares, cordage, army ac¬ 
coutrements, animunitioiT, Ac. France supplies wines, 
liqueurs, silks, snawls, gloves, brandy, porcelain, per¬ 
fumery, and other manufactured goods. The small im¬ 
ports from Holland and Germany include linen fabrics, 
bagging, inferior woollens, Rhenish wines. Spa and Sel¬ 
ler waters, Ac. The U. States supply lumber, provlblons, 
hides, and colonial produce. The following Is a state¬ 
ment of the quantities of the principal articles exported 
from Hayti during each of the three years ending with 


Articles. 

Quontltlee esported. 

nsrt. 

1836. 

1837. 

- - lbs. 

I.oi;waod, Ac. - — 

Cottim - - — 

Malioitany • fiaet 

Tortia - . U». 

Tob.icro • - — 

C’ifiarB - • No. 

Huear - - llw. 

Uidea • - No. 

Old rues - - Ihs. 

Wa* - - - 

Ginger - - — 1 

48..‘t52..371 

1,61‘>,717 

3‘J7,.V2l 

8 , 08 (;. 6 rifi 

1,(W7 

84,9,51 

31,193 

10,99.3 

8.7fi» 

37,603,674 
6,767,003 
1,073,.56.5 
4,9.54,944 
6.50,484 
1,333,716 
3.3,000 
16,109 
14,891 
77,875 
15/.30 
1.5..509 

30,84.5,400 

6,036,3.38 

1/)l.3,171 

4,798,363 


In 1836, ships, of .10,580 tons burden, and with car- 
goes worth 474,78*2/., entered, and 39.1 ships, of the burden 
of 52,48.1 tons, and with cargoes worth 921,336/., cleared 
out of the principal port: of the former, 84, with cargoes 
worth 192,M2/.; and of the latter 99, witii cargoes worth 
367.388/., were Kritish.* No goods arc sufibred to remain 
on board vessels coming to the portSjJiut are warehoused 
on payment of 1 per cent, per ann. The following goods 
are entered free of duty: — arms, ammunition, agricul¬ 
tural implements, horses, cattle, coin, and school-books. 
The Import of mahogany, dye-woods, and other articles 
produced In the island, sword-Sticks, Ac. is prohibited, 
as Is the export of arms, coin, old or hew iron or-copper, 
horses, asses, and timber for shipbuilding 
The government, though nominally republlcOi, Is in 
reality an elective military monarchy: it is vested 
ostensibly In a president, senate, and chamber of repre¬ 
sentatives ; but the whole efficient authority is wielded 
by the chief officer. The president, who must be 35 

{ 'ears of age at the time of his election, holds his office 
hr life; is charged with all the executive duties; com¬ 
mands the army and navy; makes war, peace, and trea¬ 
ties. subject to the sanction of the senate; appoints all 
public functionaries; proposes to the commons all laws 
except those connected with taxation; directs the receipt 
and issue of taxes, Ac.: but in case of malversation, may 
be denounced by the senate, and tried by the High Court 
of Justice; his salary is 40,000 dollars a year. The mi¬ 
nistry consists of a secretary-general, and a finandal and 
a judicial secretary. The senate consists of 34 mems. 
above 30 years of age, each chosen by the chamber of 
representatives, from lists furnished by the president. 
The senate sits nine years; and its previous mems. are 
re-eligible after a lapse of three years. Bach senator re¬ 
ceives 1,060 dollars annually. The chamber of represent¬ 
atives eonslsts^f 75 mems. chosen every five years by 
the electoral colleges of the respective communes. Its 
mems. mtut be 25 years of age, and each receives 200 
dollars a month, besides a dollar a league for travelling 
expenses. The session of tho cbaihbers is limited to 
three months annual^. 

The^llgh Court of Justice, composed of 18 Judges, has 
Jurisdiction in all charges preferred by the legislative 
bodies against their own mems., or against the high 
state functionaries. There is no appeal from its decision, 
but the accused has the privilege of rejecting two thirds 
’bf hit Judges. There are 8 provincial, civil, and cri¬ 
minal courts,—at Hayn«, Cayes, St. Domingo, 
Oouaivet, Jeremle, Jaoqmei, Port-au-Prince, and St. 


Jago. composed of a president, 8 
commissary, Ac., appeal from wh 


, a govemnMt 
ies to a court of 


* The ntwm eTBritish trade at Cajpe Bsytten an only liar the lari 
half ef 1886. 
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cauation In the capital. Ordinary legal cacei nre de- 
dded tf juttloei of the peace, who d^de without ap¬ 
peal, in cases to the amount of 60 dollars. Justice l9 uud 
to be very corrupt, and the police is very inefficient, ex- 
cppt In enforcing the Code Aural, Fortunately, thouehr 
petty tho^ are common, serious crimes are rare. The 
legal code is a modification of the old colonial laws of 


their descendiftits, after one year*B residence in Haytl, are 
entitled to the rights of citizenship; while whites are de¬ 
barred ftom either becoming citizens or proprietors of land. 

Religion, Education, Ac —The Hom.Cath. is the esta¬ 
blished religion; but all other sects arc tolerated. The 
church is under the archbishop of St Domingo, 4 vicars 
general, and 31 parish priests. The government has 
appropriated to Us own use all the property formerly 
befon^ng to the church; the monasteries have been 
suppressed; the chapter of St. Domingo has now only 
6 canons; and the clergy, who are said to be in the 
last degree Ignorant and corrupt, rely for support on 
voluntary contributions and fees, two thirds of which 
they must pay into the treasury. The established re¬ 
ligion is conscmientty without any efficiency or influence 
ill the state, morals are universally disregarded: the 

E rivate bublts of the people are characterised chiefly 
y filth and laziness; “ marriage is scarcely thought 
of, and the tics consequent on it have not the shadow 
of an existence.** 

Christophe made vigorous efforts to extend education, 
but many of his schoolhouscs have been convezted into 
barracks, or to other purposes. The schools founded 
by the Spaniards, In the E. part of the Island, have been 
suppressed, except the University of St. Domingo, which 
has still 7 professors, but is little frequented. There 
arc some government schools in the chief towns, a few 
on the Lancastrian plan, a military school in the cap., 
and some private academics ; but reaiiing, writing, and 
arithmetic are usually the utmost acquirements of the 
educated, and these are alleged not to be general, even 
among the members of the legislature. It is necessary, 
however, to bear in mind, that we have no very recent 
and well autlienticated Information as to tlie .state of 
Haytl. The friends to the emancipation of the slaves in 
the British colonies represented it in far too favourable 
a light, while the opponents of that measure are believed 
to have exaggerated Its defects. The establishment of 
an independent black commonwealth in one of the finest 
islands in the world, and in the vicinity of the U. States 
and of some of the principal colonies of the European 
powers, w'as certainly not the least extraordinary event 
of modern times ; and the progress of so peculiar a com¬ 
munity might have been expected, on many accounts, to 
have attracted a more than usual degree of attention. 
But such has not really proved to be the case. And, 
with the exception of Mr. Mackenzie's meagre, and now 
nearly antiquated report, we have no full, or official in¬ 
formation as to the moral, economical, or political con¬ 
dition of this negro repi;blic ; and are compelled, in con¬ 
sequence, to trust to defective and partial statements, and 
to analogies which, though probable, may not, after all, 
be well-ioundcd. That such should be the case is not 
very creditable either to this or other civilised states; 
knd we incline to think that the appointment of a com¬ 
mission to inquire into and report on the state and pros¬ 
pects of the Haytian community, while It could hardly 
tail to throw a great deal of light on many interesting 
Questions, would be cordially approved by all the intel¬ 
ligent portion of the public. 

The atmed force consists of 83 regiments ot the line, 
of 2 battalions each, 6 regiments of artillery, 2 regiments 
of dtagoons, the president's guard, comprising 3 regi¬ 
ments of cavalry and 2 regiments of infantry, I regiment 
of gens-d'armerie, and 8 companies of rural poliM; In 
all 28,600 men, exclusive of staff officers. There Is, be¬ 
sides, the national guard, composed, with a few exceptions, 
of all the males from 15 to 60 years of age. These form a 
body of perhaps 40,000 men, the superior officers of which 
are chosen by the president, and the inferior ones by 
the privates. The navy is quite insignificant, consisting 
of only three or four schooners, and a-few small craft. 

llie puldic revenue is derlv^ from import and export 
duties, territorial Imposts, wharfage dues, taxes on de¬ 
mesnes farmed out, the land tax, stamps, patents, re- 
gistiy taxes, sale of demesnes, &c. In 1837, the public 
receipts, expenditure, ftc. were as follows: 
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In 18S|6, the president Bwer concluded a treaty with 
Franca, by the pfovlslons of which the indepefidenoe of 
‘Hhyti -was fully recognised; and its ports thrown open to 
all nations (shtpit sailing under the French flag, how¬ 
ever, paying only half duties inwards and outwards); 
and ISO miluons of frgnes, in five annual payments, were 
guaranteed to France aa an indemnity for the losses of 
the colonists during the rtsrolution. The first Instolment 
of 30 millions was paid In 1886; but it being'evident that 
Haytl was utterly unable to repeat the payment of such 
a sum, the French government, in 1836, agreed to re¬ 
duce the remaining amount to 60 million francs, to be 
paid In six Instalments by 1867: two of those Instalments 
nave already been discharged. iEneye. dee Oem dm 
Monde,) 

Haytl is divided into 6 departments and 33 arrondisse- 
ments. Ncgit to Cape Haytien and Fort-au-Frlnce, which 
have been alternately the capitals, the chief towns are 
St. Domingo and Cayes, 

St, Domingo, a sea-port on the S.E. coast, at the 
mouth of the Ozama, which forms its harbour, lat. 
180 28 ' 40" N., long. 69® 69^37" W., was the first per- 
manent settlement made by Europeans in America, and 
though greatly diminished in importance, has still above 
12,000 inhabs. It Is surrounded by old runparts strength¬ 
ened by bastions and outworks. Its intenor is regularly 
laid out; the streets, which intersec^each other at right 
angles, are spacious, but not all paved. The houses are in 
the Spanish style, and many of them are fine substantial 
buildings. Besides the cathedral, a Gothic edifice, finished 
in 1.540, and reported to have formerly contained the re¬ 
mains of Columbus, there are9 other churches, 2 convents, 

2 hospitals, some large barracks, an arsenal, lighthouse, 
old and new national palace, prison, ftc. The handsome 
Jesuits' college has been converted into a military store¬ 
house. No monks are to be seen, but in other respects 
the town has very much the air and character of a Spa¬ 
nish city. The whites and coloured inhabs. far out¬ 
number the blacks. The climate is agreeable, ^he air 
being continually cooled bjisea breezes. The harbour ifta 
both capacious and eecure; It has from 10 to 12 ft. ot 
water ; but, owing to a bar at the mouth of the Ozama, 
large ships are obliged to anchor in the roadstead out. 
side, exposed to the S. winds. St. Domingo has a con¬ 
siderable trade with the interior, but Its external com¬ 
merce is now very limited. Cayes, one of Sthe most 
flourishing towns in the island, is built close to its 
S.W. shore, lat. 18° |l' 10" N., long. 73® fiV 19" W. 
Its harbour admits ships drawing 13 ft. water ; those of 
larger size lie in the roadstead of Chatcaudlii, half a league 
W. Several British houses are established at this port. 
A considerable smu^ing trade is carried on between 
sCayes and Jamaica. In the vicinity are upwards of 80 rUm 
distilleries. The remaining towns of the island are 
now of little importance. (Mac/renxie'e Hotee on Hditit 
and Fart. Reports ; Franklin's Present State qf Haytis 
Moreau de St. Mery, Descr, Topog. et Recueil des Lieut 
Princip. de St. Domingue; Edwards's Hist, Surveyi 
Rouiier des Antilles; Encyc, Americana,) 

HaZEBROUCK, a town of France, dip. du Nord, 
cap. arrond., in a fertile tract, 23 m. W.N.W. Lille. 
Pop. (18H6) 4,926. Hugo says that the town is ill 
built; but other authorities affirm the contrary. It 
has several handsome public buildings. Including the 
par. church, with a lofty and elegant spire, the town- 
hall, finished in 1820, a fine specimen of clastic style, - 
the sub-prefecture, and Augustine .convent now ocru- 

5 i(>d by a college, primary school, house of charlw, and 
ep6t of tobacco. It has manufactures of linen fabrics, 
thread, starch, soap, leather, salt, beer, oil, lime, ftc., 
and a large Saturday market for these and other kinds 



a series of islands and islets lying along the W. coast 
of Scotland, partly and principally In the Atlantic 
Ocean, but partly also in the Fnth of Clyde, between 
55® W and 58® 61' N. lat., and between 6® and 
7® 52' W. long. The islands (seven) in the ^ffrith of 
Clyde constitute a co. (Buteshire), the others belong 
respectively to the counties of Argyle, Inverness, and 
Ross. The Hebrides consist of about 200 islands, great 
and small, and are usually divided into the Inner and 
Outer Hebrides; the former embracing all those Islands 
which lie nearest to the mainland, including those in the 
Frith of Forth; the latter consisting of a long conti¬ 
nuous range of islands, stretching N.N.E. and 8.8.W. 
from Barra Head, in iat. 56® 49^^., to the QbM of the 
Lewis, In lat. 68® 51* N. The strait, which divides 
the Outer Hebrides from the Inner, and ftimi the 
mainland of Scotland, is called the Mlns^and tjk 
where narrowest, from 15 to 16 m. across. The Omm 
Hebrides are commonly called the Long Mand, and 
appear, In fact, as If they hod originally consisted of one 
lengthened Island, divided at a remote mta Into fU nre- 


i remote mra Into Its pre¬ 


sent portions by some convulsion of nature. Lewis and 
Harris (which are more extensive than all the rest put 
together), though considered u separate, form. In iiset. 









onlv one wra |he jeundi; or 4nni of ' * ii * 

«rhwb Intemw Ifotween the uifge^4jl|cnd8 of thecp^T *t 
are ao IntenperMld islets, range is stflk' Oivliiioiis. 

nearly oolalnuous." Tke. faAowil^ taM# contains a Jist 
onche^prlnflp^Islands, oi i^i«h ch6 Inner and 


Mated extent In so. in. 


No. of 
Parochial 
Schoolt. 


Outer Hebrldea. 


pendent on It - 
Jttentiecnla, with Ita 
HubKldlary isluta 
Harrii, with do. 

JjcwIii, with do. • 
North Uist, with do. •• 
South Ulbt, yrilh do. - 
St. Hilda 

Add, for Bereral isleta 
or rockH not Included 
In the foregoing 


Inner Hebrldea > ],r,.'>3S 
20 Total extent of Hebrldea 2,7SU 


ButOb Arran, and the 
odier ialamla conatltut' 
Ing Buteahire 

Oollonaaj and Oronaay • 
filgha mid Cara 
Iona or icolmklll 
Jdlay 

Jura ... 
Linmore • - . 

Lorn lalanda, or Scarba, 
Lunga, l.ulng, Haall, 
llkuna, Eibdale, Ker. 
rera,' &c. 

Mull 

Hmuay - - - 

Skje 

[Scalpa, Roni^ and 
other laleU deeding 
on Raaoay or SkyeJ • 
Small Ulantlb, nr (^anns. 
Hum, Elg, and Muck - 
SuH*a - 

Scr : : : 


The total extent of the Hebrides may, therefore, be 
estimated at about 2,750 sq. m., or 1,700,()(M) acres, 
of which 64,000 are lakes. They arc divided into 30 
parishes, of which 5 arc in the islands in the Frith of 
Clyde, 17 in the Inner Hebrides, and B In the Outer 
Hebrides. 

, Tlie following table shows the pop. of the Hebrides 
in IBOl imd 1H31; with the number of males and females, 
aud of families and inhabited houses in 1831. 


IMviblonB, 

1801. 

1831. 

Males. 

Fe¬ 

males. 

Fa¬ 

milies. 

Biittshire,%r Is* 
liiiuU in the 
Frith of Clyde 

11,791 

14,151 

6,495 

7,656 

2,998 

Inner Hebrides, 
excluitive of 
Uutuahlre 

40.537 

57,839 

28,331 

20,508 

10,653 

Outer Hebrides 

21,694 

32J)31 

15,990 

16,741 

6,289 

Totals 

1 

104/)21 

50,1 liri 

llsjgoT 

10,940 



No. of Non* Number of 
ofSchoole. 


Few, If any. 


As the total number of acres is, according to the fore, 
going table, 1,760,000. and of individuals, in 1831, 104,021, 
it follows that the average density of the pop. is nearly 48 
to a sq. m.; while the average pop. of the rest of Scot. 
Land is 86 to a sq. m. ^ 

'J'he pop. has considerably increased since the census 
of 1831. The increase in the Outer Hebrides, in 1836-38, 
was 3,375; in the Inner Hebrides, includinsr Buteshire, 
2,06.5: total, 6,440. Of the 200 islands of widch the 
Hebrides consist, more than half are so small, or so 
sterile, as not to be inhabited. In 1808, only 79 were 
regularly inhabited during the whole year ; while 8 were 
touahted during the summer, and abandoned on the ap¬ 
proach of winter. The greater portion of the people 
reside wlthha a mile of the sea<shore: in fact, except in 
the Islands of Bute and Islay, scarcely an Inhabited house 
can i>e iieen 1,000 yards from the sea-shore, or 300 feet 
aliove the level of the sea. (Remarks on the Higk/ands 
and Itda^s qf Scotland, by Ftdlarton and Baird, Glas- 
gow. Km.) 

From Che thinness of the pop., it is not to be expected 
that schcmls should be very commoiiior be easily accessible 
to the inhab. of every district; but each par. has at least 
one parochial school, except Barra, which has no school 
of any ^Ind. Four of them have two parochial schools, 
one of them has three, and two have four: total number 
of parochial schools, 43. Thii is exclusive of 140 non- 
parochial schools, of which those founded 1^ the General 
Assembly's Education Committee, and the Society for the 
Propagation ofChriiOian Knowledge, form a part. But 
notwithstanding the great number of schools, parochial 
and non^rochial, there were, in 1833, no fewer than 
36,163 loMviduals, above six years of ago, unable to read 
either ffiglish of Gaelic I (Bep, <4 Oen, Aatemb^*t 
Com., 1633.) The following table contains a state- 
ment o^ne number of schools, the greatest number of 
scholarrin attendance, and the number of those abovelaix 
^rt of age unable to read or write. [ See top of next 
column.] 

is one par. (KUmenny, In Islay) from which no 
fCtatn has been received as to the number of individuals 
■t school ( but taking It at the rate of ithe other islonds, 
It will be about 630; so that the aggregate largest numo 


5,702 18,135 


ber of persons at school in the Hebrides is 10,213, nr 
nearly a tenth part of the pop. If this proportion con- 
tinue (and there is every reason to believe that it will 
Increase rather than diminish), there will very soon not 
bo a slnglo individual in this group of islands (except 
perhaps in remote or very thinly peopled corners) unable 
to read or write. It will be observed, that the means of 
education are the most limited, and the number of per. 
sons uneducated greatest, in the Outer Hebrides. In 
some of the smaller islands, such as Canna, Rum, &c, 
there are no schools, and not one of the inhab. can either 
read or write. (Edueat. Inquiry, Scotland, Part. Payer, 
Sess. 1837, vol. xlvii.; Gen. Assembly** Rep. i and Fu/- 
larton and Baird, ut suprd.) 

Gaelic or Celtic is the lanmiage spoken through¬ 
out th‘e whole extent of the Hebrides; and in some 
of the more remote or thinly iiihabiteti islands, It is 
still the only language used or known. But both 
English and Gaelic are now taught In almost every 
one of tlie schools, and the former Is becoming com¬ 
mon, and, in some mstanccs, has almost superseded 
the use of the Gaelic. A few families, chiefly farmers 
from the lowlands of Scotland, have, of late years, 
settled in diflerent parts of the Hebrides; and this, 
combined wltli the increased facilities of communi¬ 
cation with the low country and with England which 
steam navigation affords, has had the effhet of diifrising 
a more general knowledge of the English tongue than 
would otherwise have been the case. Speaking of the 
more populous portions of the Hebrides, we may say 
that there are lew persons, if any, under 30 years of 
age, who do not understand English, though, with 
slight exceptions, (xoeiir continues the Iknguagc of com¬ 
mon conversation. Gaelic was not, till about the begin¬ 
ning of last century, a written langua^* j but the Bible, 
and a great variety of religious as well as miscellaneous 
Itooks, have since been translated into it; and Gaelic 
grammars and dictionaries have also been published. 
These things have been done, not with the view of per¬ 
petuating the knowledge of a rude language, but of dif- 
nising information among the inhabitants; but we are 
by no mcaus clear that this would not be better attained 
by teaching English exclusively In schools, aud making 
it the sole medium for popular Instruction. 

The 30 parishes of winch tiie Hebrides consist have 
each a par. church, and a resident clergyman. There 
are, besides, 14 quoad sacra chapels belonging to the 
established church, 6 chapels belonging to the 11. Ca- 
tlioiics, 3 to Presbyterian dissenters, 2 to the Eplscor 
palians, and 1 to Independents; the total number of 
places of worship being 66. In some of the islands, par¬ 
ticularly Barra, Elg, and S. Uist, Catholicism abounds, 
to the entire exclusion of almost every other creed. 
The Catholic priests do not confine their labours 
to the islands in which they have their head quarters, 
but periodically visit all those in their neighbourhood 
where a single member of their church is to be found. 
Missionaries, belonging both to the established church 
and to the dissenters, are common throughout the He¬ 
brides. 

Though a poor-law has existed in Scotland since 1579, 
and Is at present In operation In 336 Scotch parishes, 
it is practically unknown In the Hebrides. limited as 
are the means of the Inhabs., the poor are supported 
exclusively by the collections made at the church doors 
on Sunday, by (in some cases) other voluntary con¬ 
tributions, and by sessional ftinds; a legal assessment 
for their behoof having never, in one single instance, 
been adopted. 

It appears, from the official returns, that the poor re¬ 
ceiving relief are only as 1 to 51 of the inhab. | that the 
averam annual amount given to each Individual is Us. 4d.; 
and that the cost averages rather less than 2icf. to each 
head of pop. The lowest allowance is in a parish 
(Kllmuir) in the Isle of Skye, in which 61. is divided 
among no fewer than 110 persons, averaging scarcely 
lOd. each annually, the highest sum given being Is. fid. I 
This insignificant degree of assistance is scarce^ app*;?- 

* Tbs flnt books puMhhed In It worn x vmlon of tho PMlira, 
and a trandatlim of UwblioctarCatecbiHn, bf tiw Synod of Aigyle, 
la 1690. ' 








ciable, and proves bow extremely destitute' the\B^^ 
be, and bow low their estimate of pb^sicalsunforb 
when sucb a miserable pittance can be of any se^sW 
benefit, or an object of desire. (Rmort qfOeneral Aa» 
sem^ on Poor in SeoUandj Parh J^pertt 1839.) 

The climate of tbe Hebrides is more humid, vart- 
we, and inhospitable, than that of any other part of the 
British dominions. ** The temperature of the atmo¬ 
sphere is variable, the climate very rainy, and the air 
extremely moist; insomuch that when a person walks 
by the sea-side, in a hazy atmosphere and under b 
cloudy sky, the saline particles rest like dew on the pile 
of his coat. The dampness of the air is such, that In 
rooms wherein fires are not constantly kept, the walls 
emit a hoary down of a brinish taste, resembling pounded 
saltpetre, when brushed off. The climate is an enemy 
to polished iron and to books. Frequent and heavy 
rains fall at all seasons, especially alter the Lammas 
term, whereby tbe hopes of the husbandman are often 
blasted, and the fruit of his toil and industry in a great 
measure lost,” (yina Stat. Account qfScotiandf No. 12. 
p. IIH.) In the Outer Hebrides winter lasts for six 
months, from the end of Oct. to the end of March; 
spring, summer, and autumn occupy the other half of 
the year. During the spring, E. winds prevail, at first 
interrupted by blasts and gales from other quarters, 
accompanied by rain or sleet, but ultimately becoming 
more steady, and accompanied with a comparative dry. 
ness of the atmosphere, occasioning the drifting of the 
sands to a great extent. Summer is sometimes fine, 
but as frequently wet and boisterous, with S. and W. 
winds. Frequently the wet weather continues, with 
intervals, until Sept., from which period to the mid¬ 
dle of Oct. there is generally a continuance of dry 
weather. After this, W. gales commence, becoming 
ftiore boisterous as the season advances. Dreadful tem- 
pests sometimes happen tlirough the winter, which often 
unroof the huts of the natives, destroy their boats, aud 
cover the shores with immense heaps of sea-weeds, 
shells, and drift timber.” {Macgiliivray's Acc, of the 
Outer Hebrides; Edinburgh Quarterly Joum, qf Agric., 
No. 11 . p.274.) These remarks ore applicable, with very 
slight modifications, to the whole range of the Hebrides, 
tlie islands in the Frith of Clyde excepted; in which 
latter, the climate, though damp and variable, is com¬ 
paratively genial and mild. 

In addition to the unfavourable climate, the Hebrides 
are remark^le for their ruggeif and sterile soil, more 
than six sevenths of their superficial extent consisting 
of irreclaimable mountains, morasses, &c.; while the 
extent of -arable aud meadow land under grass, hay, 
corn, aud potatoes, is little more than a ninth part. 
Assuming the whole extent of the islands to be equal 
to l,f)92,(KM) Scotch acres, or about 2,000,000 English 
(an estimate somewhat different from that given in this 
article), Mr. McDonald, In his excellent Agricultural 
Survey qf the Hebrides^ supposes it may be distributed 
as follows: — 

Mountains, morasses, and undrained lakes, 
scarcely yielding any specified rent to the 
proprietors - - - - - 

Hill pasture, appropriated to particular farms, 
and sometimes enclosed, or at least limited by 

acknowfedgcd marches, as lakes, rivulets, 

&C., and paying rent . . . - 

Arable and meadow land, under grass, h:(y, 
corn, and potatoes . . . - 

Kelp shores, dry at ebb-tide, regularly divided 
among the tenantry, and producing 5,000 tous . 
of kelp, besides manure, annually 
Ground occupied by villages, form-houses, gar¬ 
dens, gentlemen’s parks, &c. 

Ground occupied by peat-mosses annually; and 
by roads, ferry-houses, and boats 
Barren sands, tossed about by the winds, and 
pernicious to their vicinity « - - 

Ground occupied as glebes, or, In lieu of glebes 
by established clergymen, manses, churches, 
and churchyards - • - -4 

Ground occuj^ed by schoolmasters 
Ground under natural woods, coppices, and new 
plantations, chiefly in Bute, Islay, Mull, and 

Total - . - - - -T,. W2,000 

But, while the arable and meadow land Is so Umited, 
It is, at the same time, light, sandy, and poor, with some 
exemtions, in Islay and a few other islands, and unsus¬ 
ceptible of much Improvement. The ordinary produce 
Is black oats, barley or bigg, and potatoes. Mr. M’Donald 
distributes tbe arable land as follows :--i 


” OuTca HaainMS. 

North sad Sooth Ubt, andBun, with tfil tdetsJS. 

of the Sound of Hands • - 40/)00 

Lewitt and Bants ... 26,ono 
Bb KUda - . - - 500 


Acres. 

600,000 


700.000 


- 180,000 


30,000 

20.000 

22,000 

25,000 


8,000 

2,000 

500 


Total 


• imjam 


Imrxa HsmiDBS. 
,aA00, Anan, 10,500 ss 
a • 

^’ioMsj and Oransaj 


Acres. 
ISAOO 
. 1,5(N) 

23.000 
. S,0(K) 

- 3.500 


Other authorities give somewhat diflbrent results ; and 
the reader may compare on this sub)ect bPDoturid's 
Survey ^ with Appendix to Gen. Report qf Scotland, No. 3.; 
FuUarton and Baird*s RemarkSt p. 104,106.; and New 
Stat. Acc. of Scotland. 

Not only, however, are the soil and climate unwo- 
pitious, but tlie tenure on which lands are held Is, 
some exceptions, as objectionable as possible. A very 
groat majority of the formers are tenants at will or from 
year to year; in other words, having no lease, they are 
liable to be turned out at the end of qny year. This 
wretched system prevails almost universmly In tho Outer 
Hebrides. In the Islands in the Frith of Clyde, it was 
laid aside in 1815, and superseded by leases; but in 
the remai^g Inner Hebrides it still holds about three 
fourths of 'Ibe land under its fetters, and nine tenths of 
the fanners. Besides, where^eascs are given, they ge¬ 
nerally range from 5 to 7 years, seldom extending to 9 
or 12. Wliercver this miserable system exlends, there is 
a total apathy as to agricultural improvementj A tenant 
at will is almost sure to remain undisturbed if he follow 
in tlie beaten track of his predecessors; but should he 
try experiments, nr execute any very considerable im¬ 
provement, he is afraid lest a greater advagace of rent 
should be demanded of him than the improvement may 
warrant, or tliat he may be ejected from the form altq^ 
gether. Hence, though a iHnaiit at will may retrograde 
or may remain stationary, he very seldom advances, or ad- 
v.-inces only by almost imperceptible degrees. ” Wliatever 
may be the nature oT the possession,” to^lUOtc from an 
excellent authority,*' it cannot be ima^ned tnat any former 
of Ciipital and skill should embark either on a pipperty of 
wtiich, in many instances, he can get no lease at all, or 
of which he is oifrred a lease of a duration too short to 
afford any iiope of his being remunerated for his labour 
and expense before Its termination. In Islay and some 
of the other large islands of tlie Inner Hebrides, leases 
of 19 years are giveii^and there the consequences ap- 
near in the sytematic rotation of crops, and the general 
improvement of the country. The tenants,in such cases, 
are in every respect on a footing with those in any 
jiart-of Scotland. They are in circumstances of comfort, 
respectability, and independence. But the situation of 
a tenant at will is, in the highest degree, discourag¬ 
ing and iincoirffortable. When lie is wlthpit a lease, 
he is liable to be turned out any term, however Impos¬ 
sible it may bo to obtain elsewhere a place of refuge of 

{ irotectipn for bimscir and' his family. When he has a 
ease of a short duration, the only difference Is, that this 
painful state of things occurs at periods a little more 
remote from each other. The effect in both cases infal¬ 
libly is, to beget, on the part of the tenant, a carelessness 
about improvement either of the farm or the family; 
which being for a certain time allowed to remidn unepr- 
rected, brings the most certain and irrdlrievable ruin 
imon both tho one and the other.** {FuUarton[>md' 
Baird, p.m.m.) ' ' ' 

In addition to tho baneful system of t'en'ants at will!, 
another practice, that of parcelling the 1$bA int^sinall 
farms, is still more unfavourable to improvement. 
Though on some of the islands, as Islay, Bure, Arran, 
and Skye, large formseare now to be found, they are 
usually small, the rents ranging from 5/. to Hil a year. 
The small former, or crofter, who almost universally is a 
tenant at will, is nearly in every case devoid of capital, 
and cannot tlierefore, tnough he were willing, eogam in 
any thing like Improvement. The truth is, as universal ex* 

{ lericnce has shown, that land, when let in small patches, 
s uniformly 111 cultivated; no proper system is or ran 
be adopted as to cropping or mantre} but every year 
as much is extorted from the soil as It can produce. 
Besides, small forms are always let at proportionally 
higher rents than large ones, in the .Outer Hebrides, 
the crofter depends as much on fishiqg and bnrnksf kelp 
for payment of his rent as on the produce of bis flurih j 
and his whole life is a continual struggle wUk po¬ 
verty and wretchedness, without improvement, or hope 
of improvement. But, in addition to the perpiefous 
systems of tenants at will, and of small farms, another 
vicious practice prevails, viz., that of ntbUdHng. This 

f iractice has been in operation for ages, and though It 
las been chocked in*tome of tho Islaras, it Is sUU very 
general, and wherever It exists, it ii lUoft pernicious, 
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High utiM.rent of •mall fhrmi U.lahen,held 
from ^ landlord, lands that are tuUet are s^wa 

higher. Indeed, BUCh*'lands are generally let far abdfoa’quemy me sou is ugurea. nnen uie BaeayeB are ary, 
their real iraliie; and the sub>teoant bef^mes, id the and^nveyedto the ham*yard, the sickle is theh used 

inijo^ofeases.theiinm<uliate'dependentofthe£uiher ‘ 

of whom be hcMs 'his lease, and^ot unflreguentljrpays 
«plurt dr the whole of hJse'ent, by labouring id his ser- 


frrm, 


*Vlbe, to the iwgiMt of his own wretched patch of 
ground* 

• The mtem of tacksmen, which corremnds to that 
* of middlemen in Ireland, also exists. The tacksmen 
hold considerable tracts of land directly from the laud- 
Iqfd, at a certain specified rent; which they relet to 
others in smaller portions, and at a higher rent. A 
ta^sman is seldom so considerate or liberal as the 
landlord: hence, not only are rack-rents exacted by 
the tacksmen, but comparatively little accommoda¬ 
tion or generosity is extended to the sub-tenant. 
But this is not all: the system of joint tenancy also 
dls in the Hebrides: under this system a number 
ersons, sometimes as, many as 10 or 15, take a 
in what is called run-rie, or partnership, v^ho 
are jointly and severally liable for the rent. Each 
fiirm thus becomes a soeUias arandi, containing per¬ 
haps as many families as there are partners m the 
lease.'each Add being divided Into as many stripes, sepa¬ 
rated by a narrow ridge called *'a bone,’* whore the 
stones, weeds, and other rubbish gathered off the land are 
accumulated. The share or stripe, which IdMome cases 
does not exceed 3 acres, belonging to each partner, is de¬ 
termined by lot, and is changed every second or third year, 
according to tfte arrangement of the parties. Ploughing 
and most sorts of labour are performed in common; and 
if there belbiy pasture land, it too is held in common; 
and when the crops are secured at the end of harvest, 
sheep, cattle, horses, and hogs range at large over the 
whole farm. It is obvious that this associated form of oc¬ 
cupancy pr^udes all draining, enclosing, and laying down 
In grass; in short, presents an Insuperable barrier to all 
'’'■improvements either of sioci. or of land. Indeed, this 
m(^ of holdUng land is. if possible, more poruicious than 
any before specified; but we are glad to have to state 
that it is every rvhere declining, and will, it is likely, soon 
disappear altogether. {See Ahoylb.) 

Hence, with the exception of the islands in the Frith of 
Clyde, and of Islay, Collonsay, and some portions of Skye 
and Muli, In ail which large farms and other improve¬ 
ments, have been more or less introiluced, agriculture 
Is liLM backward a state as can be imagined. Generally 
theq& nothing like a rotation of crops. The grains 
usuwPeulUvated are bear or bigg, and the old Scotch grey 
oat. In the outfield, which meaifa that portion of a farm 
nearest the hills, and farthest from the farm-house and 
offices, one miserable crop follows another, till the ground 
be thoroughly exhausted. It is then allowed to rest, 
yielding for several years nothing but weeds; and 
as soon as these begin to disappear, by the return of 
grass and heath, it is again broken upf to undergo the 
same oxbdbsting process. In the cultivation of the 
infield, the system pursued is nearly as injudicious. No 
regular rotation is followed; but tne geni|r^ rule is,— 
1. oats; 2. oats; 8. potatoes and peas; 4. barley or 
bigg, with manure; 5. pease; 6. oats; 7. two years of 
pasture choked with weeds, unaided by sown grasses, 
and therefore deficient both in quality and quantity. 
In a few places only has draining been practised; 
mA without a very extensive system of drmnage, no 
material altsMation cau be made for the better. In 
I mot*^ratiini%frr levelled, the jinplements of hus- 
tlie same rude and barbarous desciip- 
lat were nearly a century ago. In the 
Hebrii!^ ** small tenants and cotters generally 
till th#grounfnmh the Chinese plough, of one stilt or 
lumdie, and the easschrom^ a clumsy instrument, Like 
A a large elub, shod with Iron at (he point, and a pin at 
^ the ankle for the labourer’s foot. This antediluvian Im¬ 
plement wUl soon be superseded the spade, which 
has i^w come into almost general use. But the plough 
is never seen, except in cases of largo farms. The 
common mode of turning the nouncT is by what is 
called teemtngi forming a kind of las/ beds, such as arc 
made in Ireumd for the planting of potatoes. At this 
* work two persons gre employed, one on each side the 
ridge, which is seldom in a straight line, collecting the 
earth 4 end the earth, burrowed In this way, makes a 
proper bed for the seed. The ground being prepared, 
the cse^ sprinkled from the hand In small quantities: 
the pl^of ground being so small, narrow, and crooked, 
•hou^Uie sIm be oast as in large long firids, much of 
it woild be lost. After sowing the seed, a barrow, 
with a heather brush at the tau of it, is used, which 
men and women drag after them, by means of a rope 
ecrem .their breasts and shoulders. The women are 
iBlserafrle slaves: they do the work of brutes, carry the 
manure in crehb on their backs frem the byre to the 
flu ana use their fingers as a five-pronged gripe, to 
IHI thesL In harvest, when the crop is ripe, no sickle 


is nsed for the Wley among the frnall tenants. The 
stalk4s*plucked; the ground is left hare; and conra- 
quendy the soil Is injured. When the sheaves are dry. 


to cut off the heads or ears. After this operation, all 
the heads are formed into a little stack covered with the 
roots of the sheaf, which had been cut off.” (New Stat. 
Acc., I Lewis, p. 18W183.) 

It may be nurther mentioned, that, except in Arran, 
bliur. Jura, anfi Skye, where roads have been made by 
mruamentary commissioners, assisted by the local land¬ 
lords. roads or bridges can hardly be said to exist In the 
Hebrides: In some ulonds there is not a vestige of either. 
Of course, c^s cannot, under such circumstances, be 
Introduced. These, indeed, are confined to largo forms 
and districts where roads have been constructed. In 
the less improved islands, all sorts of articles are conveyed 
either in panniers, slung across horses’ backs, or by sea 
in boats. The advantages of good intenfal communi¬ 
cation may, therefore, be said to be only partially known 
in the better portion of the Hebrides; in the remaining 
parts, which comprise about four fifths of the pop., they 
are almost entirely unknown. 

It is well known that the system of small forms, sub¬ 
letting, and joint-fonancy, has a powerful tendency to 


give a factitious in . 
many instances, in the Hebr; 


And there is, in fact, in 
les, a great excess of pop.; 


and when any reverse comes, when the crops or tho fish¬ 
ery foil, the people, having no capital on which to fall 
back, are unavoidably and at once exposed to all the 
horrors of famine. An instance of this took place in IsaTi, 
when the distress was so general and alarming, that an 
appe^ was made on their behalf, not merely to the Scotch 
publi'c, but to that of the united empire; and a sum 
of no less than 50,000/. was, in a few months, raised for 
their relief. * 

The pop. of the Hebrides has also been greatly Increased 
by the introduction of the potato, which is now become 
the principal food of the people. It is, in fact, alleged 
that four nfths of the iuhab. live principally on this root. 
And as the potato crop is more exposed to fluctuation 
tiian that of corn, they are placed in a proportionally 
perilous situation. 

Pennant’s account of the inhabs. of Islay, though no 
longer applicable to them, Islay having been most mn- 
tcrlally improved in the interval. Is still strictly applicable 
to those or most of the other islands. '* A set of people 
worn down by poverty, their habitations scenes of misery, 
made of loose stones, without chimnies, without doors, 
excepting the faggot opposed to the wind at one or other 
of the apertures, permitting the smoke to escape tlirough 
tho other, in order to prevent the pains of suffocation. 
The furniture perfectly corresponds: a pot-hook hangs 
from the middle of the roof, with a pot pendant over a 
gratelesB fire, filled with fore that may ratlier be called a 
permission to exist, than a support of vigorous life: the 
Inmated; as may be expected, lean, withered, dusky, and 
smoke-dried.” (Tour in ScoUand^ ii. 263.) 

Those who compare this striking paragraph with the 
description given in the New Statistical Account qf Scot¬ 
land of the houses in the Lewis and other islands, will 
find that it is, if any thing, really too favourable. There 
the dwellings of the people are, speaking generally, 
wretched huts, that afford sheltcr*not only to the cotters 
and their families, but also to their cattle and pigs: 

' ■■ Ignemqae, Inremqne, 

Et peciu, e( domiiuM coiamunl claudaiet umbra. 

These huts, which are only half thatched, and without 
windows or chimnies, are Indescribably filthy, and arc, 
in fact, inferior oven to the wigwams of the American 
Indians. The dung and other filth collected in and round 
the hut. Is only removed once a year, when it is carried 
to the potatoe or barley field; and where also it is not 
unusual to strip the thatch off the hut, and to apply It to 
the same purpose. (New Statistical Aeeounlt sert. Boss 
and Cromarty t pp. 129. 147. &c.) 

It Is right, however, to state, that these miserable huts 
have nffirly disappeared from the estates of Mr. Camp¬ 
bell of flTay, of Lord Macdonald in the Isle of Skye, of 
the Duke of Hamilton in Arran, ; and the probability 
is, that they would in no very long period wholly dis. 
appear, were it not for the embarrassed circumstances 
of many of the landlords, and their Inability to undertake 
any improvement that requires any considerable outlay. 

The dress of the people corresponds w'lth thoir food and 
houses. The kiU and trews^ the characteristic Highland 
dress, are rapidly disappearing, and are no longer to be 
found in Sl^e and some other islands. Home-made 
woollen stufls, checked or blue, are the universal dress 
both of men and women. Cotton and linen shirts are 
not generally in use, except on Sunday ; but the dress, 
as well as the manners of the more civilised parts <j^the 

* Sevaral Highland dlatrlcta cm the mainland were, at the eame 
time, and (iram ulmilar cauaes, involved in the like dletram; and the 
turn in question woadiatiltiutad in cwouiMn in thoeo dtsttlcts and in 
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mnplro, is banning to make its way into these sequestered 
recesses. Wherever a steamer is seen» Manchester or 
Glasgow cottons will be found not long after. * 

The manufacture of kelp and the fishery, oilce the 
principal emnlc^ents in the Hebrides, have declined 
very much oflate years. Kelp is formed by burning sea. 
ware, previously dried in (be sun; the alkaline substance 
thus formed being used Inxhenumufkcture of glass, soap, 
and alum. The annual produce of kelp towards the close 
of the late war has been estimated at About 6,000 tons. 
Its price was sometimes as high as 801. a ton; butdts 
average price, during the 83 years ending with 1822, was 
lOf. 9s. Id. ( Brit.y art. Scot/Oiuf.) And such was 
the influence of the manufacture, that the kelp stores of 
the island of N. Uist let at one time for 7,0(HV. a year ! 
But the foundations on which this manufacture rested 
were altogether unsound. The repeal of the exorbitant 
duties laid on barilla and salt, especially the latter, vir¬ 
tually annihilated the manufacture of kelp. Its price, 
instead of averaging upwards of 10/. per ton, has been 
so low as 1/. 10s., but ranges generally between 3/. and 4/. 
The manufacture is still carried on in some of the islands, 
though in some instances at a considerable loss, instead 
of a profit. (.FfMarton and Bairds —App. table iv.) 
The loss to the Hebrides, however, has bc^n only appa- 
parent. The manufacture withdrew the attention or the 
islaiidors from what would have been more profitable 

g ursults. Being engaged during summer and harvest at 
le kelp shores, their crofts and crops were both neg¬ 
lected ; and the sea-weed which, hod it been laid on the 
land, would have been the best possible manure, was 
carefully collected and carried off. Although, therefore, 
the ruin of the kelp trade was injurious to several pro- 

S rietors, and was extensively felt at the time, it was pro- 
uctive of no real injury to the islands; but, ou the 
contrary, will, in the end, conduce materially to their 
advantage. 

The herring fishery has also, of late, been declining in 
the Hebrides. The factitious encouragement given to 
this business by government (wldch ceased in 1830), did- 
not raise it to any considerable importance; nor lias the 
abolition of the salt tax and the freedom of the trade been 
more successful. This has arisen from various causes, 
such as the want of encouragement on the part of the 
landlords, who are the only capitalists belonging to the 
country; the want of continuous application, and, con¬ 
sequently, of skill on the part of the fishcrincin, who, 
being at the same time fanners, are not, and indeed can- 
nut bo, proficients in either employment; and especially 
from the herring, which is very capricious, having com¬ 
paratively deserte<l the W. shores of Scotland. In 1H37, 
only 22,7w barrels of herrings were cured, gutted and 
uugutted, at Stornoway, Uothsay, and Tobermory. 

The rearing of black cattle and sheep is the most ex¬ 
tensive and profitable business in the Hebrides. The intro- 
ductiun of large farms into some of the islands has given 
a powerful stimulus to grazing, and black cattle are, iu 
fact, the staple product of the Western Islands. The 
Kyloes, or W est Highlanders, are the general breed, of 
which the best specimens are to be found in Skye; they' 
arc hardy, easily fed, not injured by travel, and, when 
fattened, tiiclr beef is finely grained, and is, perhaps, 
superior to brought to table. The stock is estiinuteil at 
not less than 120,000 head, exclusive of the islands in the 
Clyde, of which about a fifth part arc annually exported 
lean to the mainland for fattening. W^hen sold lean, their 
weight rmiges firom 13 stones to 30; but when fattened, it 
often rises to 50; but tho average is from 24 to 36. The 
native breed of shem is small, weighing only from 15 to 
20 lbs.; weight of fleece (which is of various colours, 
even in the same fleece), from | to 1 lb. Botli the black- 
fai‘ed, or mountain breed of sheep, and Cheviots have 
been latterly introduced with success; the former to tho 
greatest extent. Mr. M'Donald estimated the number of 
sheep in the islands, iu 1611, at rather less than 100,000; 
it cannot be less at this moment than 120,000. 

Tho Hebridean horses are small and hardy; but they 
arc not so handsome as those of the Shetland Isles. They 
arc, however, cxtciislvely exported. ^ 

The woods and plantations in the Hebrilp, in 1811, 
were estimated at 6,000 Scotch acres. Their extent 
has greyly increased iu the interval, particularly in 
Skye, Mull, and Islay. But iu the Outer Hebrides there 
are no trees; and, except in a very few spots, none can 
be raised. Turf or peat is the common fuel In all the 
Islands; in some Islands, as Tyree, Iona, and Canna, 
moss being deficient, the greater part (in Tyree, tlie 
whole) of the fuel has to be imported, chiefly from 
Mull, a third part of the Industry of the Inhabs. being 
required to supply themselves with this indispensable 
arUcle. Limestone is found in several of tho islands, 
particularly Islay, whence it Is exported In considerable 
quantUies. Lead mines have also been long wrought in 
#lay, but nbt with any spirit. Marble is found in Tyree 
and other places, and slate In Easdale and the adjacent 
Islaniis: both are pretty largely exported. 

Manufoctures, la the usual meaning of the word, are 


entirely unknown in tho Hebrides. If we except two cot¬ 
ton mills, employing 465 bands, at Rothesay, and 18 dis¬ 
tilleries In Islay, producing above 260,000 gallons of splriu 
a year. The prople manufaature their own clothing 
from Wool and flax of their own raising; and each head 
of a family makes the gresfter part of the utensils, im¬ 
plements. and furniture they rrauire. Boat-building is 
carried on to a small extent at Tobermory, Stornoway, 
and several other places. With the exception of one or 
two common trades, such as those of a tailor, shoe¬ 
maker, and joiner, the division of emplopients Is nearly 
unknown; every person carrying on different kinds of 
business at different seasons of the year, and even at dif¬ 
ferent hours of the day. In some of the smaller Islands, 
there are no dmr-Iabourers; the small fanner and his fa¬ 
mily doing all kinds of work. (fWlarton, p. 121.) llie 
wages of labour are, in almost eve^ instance. Is. per day. 
There afe 6 branch banks, 3 in Rothesay, and J each 
in Islay, Portree (Skye), and Stornoway. 

The introduction of steam navigation has contribnted 
largely to tlie improvement of the Hebrides, particularly 
the islands in the Clyde, with which there is a regular 
steam communication every day, and the Inner Hebrides 
generally ; but the Outer range is scarcely ever visited by 
steamers. Not only are the former reported to by num¬ 
bers of strangers, from whose superior intelligence the 
inhabitants derive much advantage, but the steam-boats 
create a taste, and open a markef; for various articles 
for which there was previously no demand, and afford 
a ready means of convi'yina articles of native Produce 
to Glasgow, Greenock, and nther places. These mcilitlcs 
of intercourse and exchange are continually being ex¬ 
tended, and have a most beneficial cficcron the character 
and circumstances of the Hebrideans. . 

There are about bO landlords, of whom Mr. Campbell, 
of Islay; Lord Macdonald; the Duke of Hamilton; Mr. 
Stewart Mackenzie, of Scaforth ; Maclcod, of Macleod; 
the Marquis of Bute; and Maclean, of /)oll, are the 
largest. The landlords generally arc becoming more 
alive to tlie importance of large farms, and of agricuL « 
tural improvement. Isray, which belongs almost nT. 
tirely to Mr. Campbell, has been justly denominated the 
Queen of the Hebrides. Tlie soil rests on a bed of 
limestone, and yields good crops of%heat and other 
prain, of which it exports considerable quantities. An 
improved rotation of crops has* been intro^pced, com¬ 
fortable houses and offices have been built, roads and 
harbours liavc been constructed, and all sorts of Improve- 
‘nients are carried on with spirit and success. Lord 
Macdonald has also laid out immense sums ondhe im¬ 
provement of his estates in Skye; and wc have||pwhere 
noticed the extraori^ary change that has beeirmfocted 
In the island of Arron, under the auspices of the Duko 
of Hamilton. (See Ariun.) 

The rental of tlie Hebrides, In IBI.'i, was 102,328/. 

It is now (1840) estimated at from IIO.OOO/. to 120,(X)0/. 
The exports are black cattle, sheep, kelp, wool, cod ami 
ling, herrings ; the Imports are iron, groceries, salt, oat¬ 
meal, Ac. • 

There arc only 10 attornics In the Hebrides, of which 
a lialf are in Rothesay, and only one (Stornoway) in 
4hc Oiitdr Hebrides. Some of them are also bank iwents, 
and engaged iu employments other than law. There 
are only 5 constables in the whole range of the islands, 
and soldiers arc neither known nor 'i^uireA; and the 
greater number of the islands are destitute of surgeons, 
and even inns. The neaircst hospitals arc in Greenock and 
Inverness. There are no printing-presses, nor, of conlfe, 
any native newspuiier. 4 

Tlic Hebrides hav'i few rcmalh of antiqmtl^l^ fX- 
repting those of the cathedral and othqr«ligi^8 nofld- 
liigs of Iona, a small but famous islaira'tSj m. lonflLby. 

1 m. broad), situated 9 m. S.£. Stalb, and 
the S. W. point of Mull. These ecclcmstlcalTuins aro 
of the most venerable description. St. Columba, who 
introduced Christianity here fVom Ireland in 566, anih ' 
whoso successors, and those who adopted his creed, are 
known under the name of CulderSt is said to have built 
the cathedral; but it is abundantly evident thtt it was 
erected at a considerably later period. Of the buildings, 
some belong to the Roman, some to the Gothic, and 
otliers to the Norman style. The successors of Co- 
lomba were expelled from the island by the Danes in 
807; but two orders of monks,•the Benedictines and 
the Augustlnes (nuns), took possession of the place in 
the 12tn century, and flourished there till the general 
abolition of monasteries at the Reformation, when the 
island became the property of the family o6»Argy1e, to 
which it still belongs. The remains of these vatfous es¬ 
tablishments, whicn cover several acres of ground,consist 
of the cathedral, St. Oran’s chapel, the cha^ of the 
nunnery, five smaller chapels, and other depenoent Wld- 
ings. The cathedral is cruciform, with a tower 70 ft. 
high: the length from £. to W. Is 160 ft., the breadth 
24 ft.; the length of the transept 70 ft. 'Within the pre¬ 
cincts of the cathedra] are two crosses, the one ewed 
St. Martin’s, the other St. John's. A Iwge space around 
3 11 2 
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tbt«e boU^iogi was uied as a cemeteiy, in which were 
Sntemd feha remahu not onlv of their religlotif inmates, 
and of several Highland chieftains and fismiUes of dis¬ 
tinction, but (it is said, though the statement Is probably 
much exaggerated) of 48 Scottish and 16 Norwegian 
kings, and I French and 4 Irish sovereigns. Of ^ 
native crosses erected on the island, omy 4 remain. 

Cat. t^Seot. BitHqpg» ed. 1824, pp.414.4S8.; 
PetmaaCt Scotland, 11.28S.). There were five other mo¬ 
nasteries In the Hebrides, viz., in Oronsay, Colonsay, 
Crusay. Lewis, and Harris; but of their hlstorv nothing 
is known, and few remains can be traced of their ex¬ 
istence. (g:eflA,pp. 385-398.) 

loiia, as every body knows, was visited by Dr. Johnson 
In his tour to the Western Islands. He bat described his 
sensations on visiting it in the following noble passage, 
which never can be too often quoted We were pow 
treading that illustrious Island which was once the lu¬ 
minary of the Caledonian regions, whence savage clans 
and roving barbarians derived the benefit of knowledge, 
and the blossings of religion. To abstract the mind 
ftoro all local knowledge would be in^sslble if it were 
endeavoured, and would be foolish if it were possible. 
Whatever withdraws us from the power of our senses; 
whatever makes the past, the distant, or the future, pre¬ 
dominate over the present, advances us in the dignity of 
thinking beings, r&i from me, and from my friends, be 


thinking beings. Fa{; from me, and from my friends, be 
such frigid philosophy as may conduct us Indifferent or 
uumov^ over any ground which has been dignified by 
wisdom, bravery, or virtueb That man is little to be 
envied whose patriotism would not gain force upon the 
plains of Marathon, or whose piety would not grow 
warmer among the ruins of Iona.* 

Of the early history of the Hebrides nothing certain is 
known. Th^ recomlsed for a lengthened period the 
sovereignty of the Norwegian kings, but were, in 12G4, 
annexed to the crown of Scotland. Owing, however, to 
their remote sind inaccessible situation, their chieftains 
were for centuries afterwards lawless and turbulent, and 
Wjumed and exercised dmost regal authority. Indeed, 
it was not till the abolition of hereditary jurisdictions, in 
1748, that a final blow was given to the influence of the 
independent chief tains of the Western Islands. 

The Hebrideans, In 1715 and 1745, were almost to a 
man in favour of the exiled &mlly of Stuart. Charles 
landed on^he small island of Gtisca, to the S. of S. 
Uist: and after the battle of Culloden, he took refuge, 
first in the Outer Hebrides, and afterwards in Skye, 
previously to his escape to France. We need only fur¬ 
ther mention that, owing to the Introduction of the sys¬ 
tem of large farms, and the consequent superseding of 
the small tenants, the latter have emigrated extensively 
to Canada. The landlords have not unftequcntly fur¬ 
nished them with the money required for their passage 
across the Atlantic. 

HECLA, or HEKLA (MOUNT), a famous volcano of 
Iceland, near the S.W. coast of the Island. Its height was 
estimated by Sir G. Mackenzie at about 4,0^ feet, or pro¬ 
bably less; Dflt, according to later authorities, it has an ac- 
tual elevation of 5,210 ft. ** On approaching,*^ says Sir G. 
Mackenzie, ** Hecla ftom the W., it does not appear re¬ 
markable ; and has nothing to'dlstlngulsh it aili'ong the sur: 
rounding mountains, some of which are much hl^er, and 
more picturesque. It has three distinct summits, but they 
are not much elevated above the body of the mountain.'* 
The crater, of which the highest (or N.) peak forms a 
pqirt, does not much exceed 100 feet in depth. The 
bottom is filled ky a large mass of snow, in which various 
ttverps have been formed by Its partial melting. The 
j^ddle aid lower peaks form the sides of similar hollows, 
and on the ascent are numerous other craters, whence 
, daim and other matter have at dfflbrent times been ejected. 
Hecla, like the inssfell Jokul, near the W. extremity of 
the island, terminates in a long group of comparatively 
,low hills. These, and others surrounding, are almost 
wholly composed of tufa, closely resembling that of Italy 
and Slfdly} but the mountain Itself consists chiefly of 
columiw basalt and lava, which latter forms a rugged 
and vitniled wall around its base. All the upper part of 
the mountain is covered with a layer of loose volcanic 
matter, slag-sand, and ashes, which increases oreatlyin 
depth towards the summit. In this, part, indeed, few 
•traces of any other Substances are to be seen. Mackenzie 
iws, ** We could not distinguish more than four streams 
oflavg, thre&of which have descended on the and one 
on the N. side \ but there may be some streams on the 
£. lie, which we did not see.** (TVaeelS, p.249.) The 
view frourthe summit is one extended scene of IMgbt- 
fttl desolation. Towards the N. the country is low, 
except frhere a Jokul here and there towers into the 
legions of perpetual snow. Several large lakes appear 
in dUferent places, and among them the Fiske Vatn is 
the most conspicuous. In this direction the prospect 
rewhes niMurly two thirds across the island. The Bhefbll 
and the Lange Jokuls stretch thmselves In the distance 
•ffd'^^extentj^'preientlng the aiq»earance^f enormous 
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JokuL whence the great eruption in 1763 broke forth, 
bounds the view towards the ^.B.: this is a large, ex¬ 
tensive and lofty mountain, and appears covered with 
snow to its ve^ base. The Torfli, Tlnflalla, and 
Eyaflalla Jokuls lunlt the view to the E. To the S. is an 
extensive plain covered with lava, rugged with sharp 
stones and other volcanic substances, Imbeddod In the 
soil, and bounded by the sea. 

There is, perhaps, no country where volcanic eruptions 
have been spread: over so larne a crmtfnuous surface as in 
Iceland, no part of the isiana behiff wholly firee from the 
marks of their agency. But the mtrlbutlon of the vol¬ 
canic energy over so Wide a space is doubtless the reason 
that the eruptions of Hecla are far behind those of Etna 
and Vesuvius, both in frequency and magnitude. Since 
1004, only 22 eruptions from Hecla have keen recorded, 
but some of these lasted for a considerable length of 
time; 8 or 9 eruptions have also taken place within the 
same period from the Kattlagiau, Eyaflalla, and Skantar 
Jokuls in the immediate vidnity of Hecla; and it is a 
curious fret, that out of 42 eruptions mentioned by na¬ 
tive authors as having occurred in diflbrent piurts of Ice¬ 
land since the year 900, 5 were simultaneous, or nearly 
so, with eruptions of Vesuvius, 4 with those of Etna, and 
1 (in 1766) with eruptions of both Etna and Vesuvius. 
(Sir G. Mackenxie*8 Travel* in Iceland, pp. 236—254.; 
Henderton** Encyc. dee Gen* du Monde j LyelT* Prin¬ 
ciple* of Geology, Ac.) 

HEDON, or HEYDON, a bor., market-town, and 
par. of England, co. York, E. riding, middle div. of 
wap. Holdemess, on the Breamish, 6. in. E. Hull. Area 
of par., with which the bor. is co-extensive, 1,440 acres * 
pop., in 1831,1,060. The town is small and mean-look¬ 
ing, with little business or trade. It was formerly of 
greater importance, and its decay is owing to the choking 
up of its harbour, and the neater advantages enjoyed by 
the neighbouring port of Hull. A church, dissenting 
chapel, and charity school are its only public buildings. 
This inconsiderable place returned 2 mems. to the 11. of 
C., from the 1st of Edward VI. down to the Reform Act, 
by which it was disfranchised. The franchise was vested 
in the freemen, wlio became such by descent, apprentice¬ 
ship, or gift: the seats were usually sold to the highest 
bidder. 

HEIDELBERG, a city of S. Germany, duch. Baden, 
and the seat of a town and district bailiwick, at the foot 
of the Kaiserstuhl on the Neckar, about 12 m. above its 
confluence with the Rhine at Manheim, 30 m. N. Carls- 
ruhe, and 48 m. 8. Frankfort-on-Main: lat 49 ^ 24' 43^' 
N., long. 80 41'38" E. Pop., in 1838, 13,430. (Berg- 
hau*.) It is picturesquely situated at the entrance of 
the beautiful winding valley of the Neckar, and over¬ 
looked by well-woodfed hills at the back, while rich 
vineyards cover the rising ground as far as the Heiligen- 
berg on the opposite side of the river, 'ilie town lies 
close to the bank, and the principal street (^Haupt- 
straeee), into which most of the others run, is nearly a 
mile long. The streets are narrow and gloomy, and 
the public buildings have no pretensions to grandeur. 
The church of the Holy Ghost, a large structure with 
a very lofty steeple, is divided so as to furnish accommo¬ 
dation both for Protestant and Rom. Catholic worship. 
St. Peter's church is the oldest in the tosan, and on its 
doors Jerome of Prague nailed his celebrated theses 
expounding the doctrines of the Reformers. There are 
two other churches and a Jews* synagogue. The Uni¬ 
versity-house is a plain building, in a small square near 
the centre of the town, and contiguous to it is the li¬ 
brary. In the same square is the Museum Club, where 
the members of the University dine, and meet for va¬ 
rious purposes. The Anatomical and Zoological Mu¬ 
seum, in the suburbs, was formerly a Dominican con- 
vent. Connected with the medical school are 8 hospitals, 
small and ill-ventilated, and not accommodating, in the 
whole, more than about 60patients. The river, mtly navi- 
gable here for barges and rafts, is crossed by a stone bridge 
of 9 arches, 750 ft. long, and 84 ft. broad; and at its foot, 
within the town, is a heavy-looking building with towers, 
used as AlMson for riotous students and other disorderly 
persons, ^he well-known Schlo**, or electoral palace, 
stands on the side of the Giesberg, S. of the town, from 
which its ruins have a most imposing aspect. This 
castle was sacked and partly burnt by the French in 
1698, and afterwards struck by lightning in 1764: since 
which time it has been wholly uninhabited: it is now 
roofless, and presents a mass of red-sandstone walls 
perforated with windows. The styles of architecture 
partake of all the successive varieties belonging to the 
14th, 15th, and 16th centuries. The most ancient part 
iS'the B. front, part of ifhlch waa built in the fdth 
century by tiie Elector Otto Henry: it Is a solid square 
building with towers at each end, one low and round, 
the other higher and of octamnal shape. .A more mo¬ 
dem part, less injured than the rest, fs remarkable wr 
its tan gables, curious pinnacles, and richly ornamented 
windows, showing it to belong to the 17th century. The 
front towards the Giesberg is a mere mam of moulder- 
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Ing liuttresiM and crumbllivg walla. Within the ruined 
hul It has long been the cuBCom to hold a saered con¬ 
cert once in three years: it is got up in the most splen¬ 
did style, and is attended by all the people of the sur¬ 
rounding country. The cellars of the castle are very 
extensive, and are even said to communicate with the 
town below: in one of them is the famous Heidelberg tun, 
now empty, but said to be capable of holding 800 hhds. 
The terrace and gardens ftarnlsh thejnost magnificent 
views of the Neckar and its windings, bnd of the Rhine 
glittering here and there in the mstance: spires and 
towers of numerous cities and villages dot the land¬ 
scape which is bounded 8. by the dusky outline of the 
Vosges. Heidelberg has no trade of any importance; 
but some expectations are entertained of its prospects 
in this respect being improved, in consequence of the 
railway just opened between it and Manhelm. It is a 
cheap place of residence in consequence of the low 
price of provisions and the moderate nouse-rent charges. 
The climate, however,, is not very healthy, especially 
during the winter; and consumption, scrofula, and 
goitre are prevalent diseases. The most curious objects 
in the neighbourhood of Heidelberg are the Wolfs- 
brunnen, the Hciligenberg and its ruined castle, and the 
Kaiserstuhl. From the top of the tower on this last 
hill one may see the spire of Strasburg Cathedral, 90 m. 
distant. 

The university, called Ruperto^earoUna^ is, except 
Prague, the oldest in Germany. It was founded by the 
elector Rupert II. in 138G, and after the ravages of the 
30 years' war, and that the Palatinate, was restored 
by the elector, Charles Louis, under whom it reckoned 
Spanheiin, Frctnshemlus, and Puffendorf among its pro¬ 
fessors. In 1802, when Heidelberg was ceded to the 
grand duke of Baden, he accepted the office of rector: 
through his munificence the university funds were greatly 
Increased, and a fresh spur was given to the exertions of 
its professors. Its present income from the government 
is 40,000 florins (about 4,000/.), which, together with the 
income arising from fees, &c., is applied to the payment 
of professors'^ salaries, and the enlargement or the li¬ 
brary. There are 4 faculties (divinity, law, medicine, 
and philosophy); and to tliese Tare attached 40 ordinary 
and extraordinary professors, and 21 private tutors. The 
faculties of law and medicineare those most attended. The 
number of students in 1840 was 022, of whom 22 studied 
theology,304 law, 148 medicine, 59 mineralogy, and ^phi¬ 
losophy and philology. The fees commonly paid for daily 
lectures during one semester are from 12 to 20 florins; 
and the necessary expenses of a student during a uni¬ 
versity session may be estimated at about 45/. Many of the 
Germans, however, live at a still lower rate. The present 
professors are many of them of high repute: among others 
are Schwara, Umbreit, and Pauliis in theology; Mitter- 
maier, and ZacliorUi, in law; Geiger, Tiedemann, and 
Chelius in medicine; Creuzer, Schlosser, and Dahr in 
philosophy. It is matter of regret that the Impetuosity 
of the students in mingling with the disturbances at 
Frankfurt, in 1833, should liave Injured the usefulness of 
the university: the numbers have fallen off nearly a half 
in consequence of several German princes forbidding 
their sutuec^s to resort thither. The riotous conduct of 
the Heidelberg students is chiefly owing to the system of 
Burschenscht^ent or students* clubs, which excite liere 

g reater animosity and more ft'equent disturbances than 
i any oUter university of Germany. The library, which 
In the unhappy period of Heidelberg’s history, was pil¬ 
laged of its most valuable treasures to enrich the papal 
library, a part only of which were returned by Pius VII. 
in 1815, now contains 120,000 vols., besides a large num¬ 
ber of rare and very valuable MSS. Connected with the 
university may be mentioned an homiletic seminary, a 
philological seminary, and a sprueh-^oUegium^ or prac¬ 
tical school for law students. There is a good gymna¬ 
sium for junior students, and 17 elementary schools are 
supported by tbe government. {Convertatwns-iexicon j 
Private Information,) 

Tbe date of the foundation of Heide||erg is not 
known; but it ranked only os a small town ^22.^ The 
count-palatine. Robert, enlarged it in 13(;2, and the pe¬ 
riod reaching thence to the 30 years* war appears to have 
been the era of Its prosperity; for it then displayed, in 
its handsome buildlnm, all tbe splendour arising ftrom a 
flourishing trade, and the residence of the court of the 
electors palatine of the Rhina In 1622, during the 30 
years* war. the town was taken by Count Tilly, after a 
month’s siege, and given upto be sacked for three days: 
the library was sent to the l>uke of Bavaria, and the fm- 
perial troops retained* possession of the place during 
years, at the end*of which it was retaken by the Swedes 
under Gustavus Adolphus, and kept by them till the 
neaceof Westphalia, in 1648. In 1674, in conscsqiicnce 
w disagreements between Louis XIV, and the elector 
Charles Louis, a French army under Turenne Invaded 
the Palatinate, sacking and setting fire to its towns and 
villages* The sulTerlogs of Heidelberg at this time, how¬ 
ever, bore no compaiTson to the severe treatment which 
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it met with in 1689 and 1093, when Melae and Cbomilly 
ravaged and burnt the place. (8ee Fo/Ze/rr, SiMe 4e 
Low XIV., ch. 16.) These repeated calamities, and the 
removal of tbe elector’s residence and court to Manhelm, 
in 1719, contributed to diminish its importance among 
the towns of Germany; and It has never since reco¬ 
vered either its trade or pop. In 1802, at the peace of 
Amiens, Heidelberg was attached to the grand-duchr of 
Baden. , _ 

HEILBRONK, a town of S. Germany, k. of Wirtem- 
berg, clrc. of the Neckar, and near that river, 25 m. K. 
Stuttgard. Pop. 10,200. It is irregularly laid out, but 
contains many good houses. The Did, Oioeraphique 
(1828) says that Tt is surrounded by lofty walls and a deep 
ditch; but later authorities do not mention its fortifica¬ 
tions. Its most interesting public edifice is the church 
of St. KUlan, remarkable for tne pure Gothic architecture 
of its choir, and its beautiftil tower, buili in 1529, 220 ft. 
high. Tbe town hall is an antique edifice, in which 
many imperial charters, bulls, and other ancient records 
are deposited. In toe outskirts of the town is a tall 
square tower, in which Gets of BerlichiaTOn, celebrated 
in ofib of Gothe’s dramas, was confined in 1525. The 
house of the Teutonic Knights is now a barrack ; on the 
other hand, the orphan asylum has beAi converted into a 
royal residence. There are 3 Rom. Cato, and 2 Pro¬ 
testant churches, a richly endowed hospital, a house of 
correction, and a gymnasium with a libraiy of 12,000 vols. 
Heilbronn retained the privileges of a free city of the 
empire, originally conferred upon it by the Emp. Fred. 
Barbarossa, down to the beginning of the present century. 
It was formerly a place of importaroe, flrora its poh. 
sition near the flrontiers of the circles of Swabia, Fran¬ 
conia, and the Lower Rhine, and it still nas an active 
trade, being an entrepOt for the merchandise sent from 
Frankfort for the supply of 8. Germany. It has manu¬ 
factures of woollen cloth, white lead, tobacco, hats, 
brandy, paper, oil, gypsum, silver artlAes, Ac.; and 
some trade In woollen and cotton goods. Tlie Wilhebm , 
canals recently carriecTinto the town, facilitates 
traffic between it and the'Neckar. Great quantities of 
wine, some of very tolerable quality, are grown In the 
neighbourhood, and coal is said to abound in the vi¬ 
cinity. 

IIELDER (THE), a mark, town of N.JHoUand, on 
a projecting point of land at the N. extremity of that 
prov., opposite the Texel, 40m. N. by W. Amsterdam: 
fat. .52° .*>7' 42" N., long. 4° 44' 55" E. Pop. 2.8.’»2. Being 
important from its position, commanding tbe Mars-Dicp, 
or channel to the Zuyder Zee, and having almost the 
only deep water hartxi^ on the coast of Holland^ it is 
strongly fortified. Tt has a few manufactures, and some 
trade with Amsterdam, with which city it communicates 
by the Heldcr Canal, the noblest work of the kind in 
Holland (See Amstukdam, p. 100.) The famous Van 
Tromp was killed in an engagement off the Helder in 
1653. It was taken by toe British under Sir R. Aber¬ 
crombie in If 99, 

HELENA (ST.). See Sr. Helena. 

HELIER’S (ST.), the ciq). of the Id. of Jersey 
on Its 8. coast, 90 m. S. Portland Bill, 35 m.'N.W. 
Granville, and 39 m. N. St. Malo; lat. 49^^ 18' N., long. 
fP 13' 45" W. Pop. (1831), 10,120. It stands on the E. 
side of St. Aiibin’s Bay, on a slope facing the shore ne- 
tween two rocky heights, on one of which is the chadel. 
Fort Regent, overlooking the harbour. It is not well 
built, and In the old and central parts the streets 
are irregular and narrow; but in the outskirts they 
arc regtSar and well built, with ornamented garden- 
ground in .front. The Royal Square, the chief open 
space within the town, contains too par. church, built 
in 1341, the court-house, readlng-roems, and a large 
hotel. The principal public buildings, besines these, 
are the theatre, gaol; and two chapels, one belng^of 
Gothic architecture. This chapel and the theatre are 
the only edifices that have any claim to architectural 
beauty. The market-place is an enclosure within a wall 
and iron nalisades, and the market on Saturday presents 
a magnificent display of vegetables, fruit, and flowers, 
besides poultry and game from France, all at very mo¬ 


derate charges. Fort Regent, which cost 600,980/., was 
erected in 1806, and possesses all the usual defences of a 
regular fortress; but It has llltle accommod^on for 
troops, and is said to have been injudiciouslv planned. 
Another fortress, Elisabeth Castle, (so called, because 
it was first built In Queen Elisabeth’s reign}. stands on 
a rocky island |m. from the shore, whichA Idw water 
may be reached on foot by means of a long natural 
causeway: it contains extensive barracks, m appears 
to be a strong position. Lord Clarendon remea here 
two years while writing his hlstorvof toe Rebellion. I'be 
harbour of St. Heller’s is formed by two piers jutting 
out into the bay at the S. end of the town. {See Jbebby.) 

Channel Utandt^ 1 . 11 — 30 .> 

^LIGOLAND or llELGOLAKD fan. Hertha), 
an island belonging to Great Britain, In toe North Sea, 
26 m. from the mouths of the Elbe and Weser. Area bk 
3 11 3 
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M. m. P0i»r(I«M) 2,221. It li divided Into 2 parte, a 
high dWr waA fuad alow plain communicating with ewh 
other bf a ledge of rhclu, on which ia cut a flight 
of 120 atepa xlie elevated part is about 4,000 pacea 
In ciro., apredpitoua rock of red conglomerate, varying 
from 90 to ITO ft. In height, and covered on the top wlm 
thin herbal, but without tree or shrub; the lower part 
ia much smaller, and the entire drc. of the island is leas 
than 4 m. The dimensions are continudjy lessening, 
owlM' to the encroachments of the sea, which, in 177^ 
aeparated a part of the island, now an uninhabited 
■ttwrihiftnfc. Lyell (Geoi. b. i. ch. 7.) attributes its de¬ 
struction to the contest between the waters of the Elbe 
and Weser, and the strong oce<an-tides of the North 
Sea. On the summit of the cllfte stands the lighthouse, 
lat. MO 11' 34" N., and long. 7^ 93' 13" E., maintained 
from dues paid by British vessels entering the port of 
Hamburg. The church also, and the batteries, are con¬ 
spicuous olnects from the sea. Since 1S2I, when the 
military estimllshmcnt was broken up, the batteries have 
been dismantled, and are falling to decay. Tlie dhurch is 
a plain structure, erected in 1682, the duties of which are 
performed by a Lutheran clergyman salaried by govern¬ 
ment, who is likewise the head-master of the free school, 
which is attende<f by 320 children. The little town on 
the cliff consists of about 360 houses, chiefly inhabited by 
small traders and fiskerroen. On the lower part of the 
island arc about 70 fishermen's huts, the only remains of 
the numerous storehouses standing here during the war, 
when this island was the centHi of an extensive contraband 
trade. (Convers. Lexicon.) Heligoland has two good na¬ 
tural harbours, obc on the N., the other on its 8. side; 
and E. of it is a roadstead, where vessels may anchor in 
M6 fathoms. The people, who are of Frisian extraction, 
and speak a dialect of that language, are chiefly employed 
in the haddock and lobster fisheries, ttie produce of which 
is taken to Hamburg, and exchanged for those necessarier 
which this Island does not supply: some thousands of the 
lobsters come, also, to tho Lomfon market. The annual 
^(me of these fisheries is said fyitcf. Gdog.^ art. lleligo-^ 
land) to average 5,000/. a year. Many of the people are 
excellent pilots, and, lielng licensed by tlic island autho¬ 
rities, procure lucrative employment from vessels of all 
nations entering the Elbe. The females of the pop. are 
chiefly eng;med m raising a little bailey and oats on spots 
where vegetuioti will thrive, and in tending tlie few sheep 
(about 150) that grace on the downs. This dependency, 
though useless in time of peace, serves in war for a point 
of observation, and a d4p6t for produce. It costs at pre¬ 
sent from 8.V)/. to 900/. a year. 

Heligoland. In ancient times, wm the residence of a 
chief of the Sicamlirl or N. Frieslimders, and was tho 
seat of worship of the Saxon goddess Fhoseta, from 
widch circumstance its name (kofy-laAd) was derived. 
U was in the possession of Denmark till 1807, when it 
was taken Iw tne English, wlio have since setained it. 

HELLESPONT. See Dabdanellbs. 

HELMSTADT, a town of N.W. GeiCnany, duchy 
Brunswick, dlstr. Schuniugen, and cap. circle same name, 
22m. K. by S. Brunswick, and 30m. W. Magdeburg; 
lat. 61«» ly 4^' N.,long. 11° 1* 15" E. Pop., in 1H38, 
6,400. It is an old-fashioned walled town, with four 

S ites; and the fortifications are turned into public walks, 
ned with Hme-trees. Its two suburbs am called Osten- 
dorf and Neumark. The pldces most worthy of note are 
the principal square, the Lutheran church of St. Stephen, 
the town-nail, and the circle-tribunal, once the univer¬ 
sity building. Besides these, there are 3 other cliurches, 
9 nospitals, and an orphan asylum. Near the town, in 
42ie forest of Marienburg, are somb medicinal springs ; 
and on the Corneliuslmrg are the Lubbensteino, four 
'enormous altars of Thor and Odin, surrounded with a 
circle of Mones somewhat similar to that seen at Abury, 
lit Wiltshire. It was once the seat of a university, 
founded by Julius duke of Brunswick In 1675, which was 
In a most flourishing state, till the establishment of Gdt- 
tingen university thinned its members. It was sup¬ 
pressed le- 18091^ Jerome Bonaparte, and a portion of 
its library removed to Giittingen. , A gymnasium and a 
normal school are the only existing esteblishments for 
education. Helmstadt is toe seat of a general super- 
Intendency, and a place of considerable trade fbr its 
Bite. Flannels, hats,etobacco-pipe8, soap, spirits and 
liqueurs are its chief manufactures. It trades with 
Pruiitot Abd four markets in the year. It is believed 
to have tteen orlglnaUy built by the empdror Charle- 

a pari, bor., market town, and par. of 
* ^co. Comwa^ bund. Kerrler, 242 m. W. by S. 

_Ind 15 m. S. W. Truro. Area of par. 130 acres s 

pop. of do. (1831) 8,293.' The town stands on the side of 
;a hill shying to the river Loe or Cober, which Is here 
. tt)M)ised by oridiie* The houses are chiefly ranged along 
ftmr streeUfWhi^ emu each other at right angles; it is 
'well paved, >ightet with |m, and abundantly somlled 
with water by streams run^g through the streets. Near' 
tlie centre or the town is mi ancient town-ball, and there 
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Is a colnitte ball, now disused and let ihr private dwell¬ 
ings. The church (a bhapd of ease dependent on the 

S ot Wendron) Is a modem structure,,on hi|^ 
having a Hue plnnaded tower 90 ft. high, llie 
rs also nave two places of worshlp,«id tlm 8un<- 
day schools are attended by 600 chlldran. Tho grammar- 
school,.recently revived, has a high character; and there 
Is a good national school. Helstona is the market Ibr an 
extensive farming district, end also participates in the 
advantages derived from the mining speculations in 
the immediate neighbourhood: the mecnaidcs are nu¬ 
merous, especially ifaoemakers, and the town Is, on 
the whole, in a thriving state. Loe Pool, about 1 m. 
below the town, dries at low water; but fhcilitleB have 
lately been afforded to the trade by sea by the improve¬ 
ment of the harbour of Portleven, about 3 m. distant. 
Iron, coal, and timber are imported in large quantities, 
for the use of the neichbouring^minea. A sln^lar cus¬ 
tom prevails here, called the Furrey-dance, a kind of 
joyous procession, celebrated May 8., which it always ob¬ 
served as a holiday. The town received its first charter 
from King John; and Edward I. made it a coinage town, 
with the privilege of sending 2 mems. to the H. of C. 
The governingcharter of the corporation, previously to the 
Municipal Reform Act, was granted in 1774. The last- 
mentioned act vested the government in 4 iddermen and 
12 councillors. Corp. rev.. In 1839, 824/. Previously 
to the Reform Act, the elective franchise was vested in 
the freemen, elected by the mayor and aldermen; but it 
had been for many years a mere nomination bor. belong¬ 
ing to the Duke of Leeds. The Boundary Act added to 
the old bor. the entire par. of Sitfaney, which had, m 1831, 
a pop. of 2,772, and a large portion of Uie par. of Wen- 
dron i so that the pop. of the pari. bor. may be estimated 
at from 7,(NX) to 8,(KJ0. Registered electors, in 1838-39, 
366. Markets on Wednesdays and Saturdays; fairs on 
the Saturdays before Mid-leiit Sunday and Palm Sunday, 
and oil Whit-Monday, July 20., Sept. 9., Oct. 28., and the 
first three Saturdays In December. {Poltahele*s Cortt» 
waili Pari. Rep.) 

HELVOETSLUYS, or HELLEVOETSLUI.S, a 
fortified town and port of Holland, prov. S. Holland, on 
the Haring-vliet, tlic largest mouth of the Rhine, 16 m. 
S.W. by W. Rotterdam. Pop. 1,644. Its excoUeut 
harbour, capable of accommodating the whole Dutch 
navy, runs through the centre of the town, and, being 
bounded by a pier on either side, extends a considerable 
way into the river'; it has also a large arsenal, and Bocks 
for the construction and repair of ships of war, and a 
naval school. It used to be tlie regular station for the 
English and Dutcli (lacket-boats, which sailed to and 
from Harwich twice u week, till the adoption of steam- 
packets for tlie conveyance of the English mail to Rot¬ 
terdam, in 1823. Our great deliverer William 111. em¬ 
barked at Helvoetsluys fur England in 1688. (Dc Cloet; 
Diet. Gdog., Ac.) 

IIEMEL-HEMPSTEAD, a market town and par. of 
England, co. Hertford, bund. Dacorum, 22 m. N.W. 
London, and 16 m. W. Hertford. Area of par., 7,310 
acres. Pup. (1831), 4,759. The dependent chapelries of 
Bovingdon and Flaunden have also an area of 5,130 acres; 
and a pop., in 1831, of i,278. The town stands on the 
slope of a bill, close to the small river Gade, and consists 
of a main street, lined with tolerably good houses. The 
church, in a spaicious churchyard, is cruciform, with an 
embattled tower surmounted by a high octagonal steeple: 
the architecture was originally Norman, and the W. door 
is considered by Dallaway one of the finest sp^mens In 
England: many alterations ana enlargements have, how. 
ever, been made at subsequent periods, which greatly 
diminish the beauty of the edifice. Tho town.hall, the 
only other public edifice, is a long narrow building, with 
an open space underneath for the accommodation of the 
farmers, who bring thither large quantkies of corn for 
sale on Thursday, tlie market-day. Within the par. 
are 2 endowed free schools, one for 13 boys, the other 
for 15 girls; besides which there are 2'Infant schools, 
2 national^cbools. and 2 schools of industry, altoge- 
tiior atteiMMl by upwards of 200 children: the Sunday 
schools h.'ive nearly 300 scholars. The chief employ, 
ment of the female part of the pop. is straw plaiting, 
and this art is taught to about 280 children, in 24 dame- 
schools. In the ndghbourhood ore some of the largest 
and most perfect paper-mills In the empire« and within 
4 m. of the town there are numerous flour-miUs. The 
Grand Junction Caxial and Birmingham Railwiur are 1| 
m.S. W. and greatly contribute to increase the traffic of the 
place, by the freuity they afford for the transit of corn 
and other agricultural prodnee. Uemel-Hempstead was 
incorporated by Henry Vlll., and the inhab. ace em¬ 
powered to have a bailiff, and to bold courts of pie-poudre 
during Ikirs and markets. This corporation, however, Is 
mentioned neitber in the commissioners* report, nor MU 
the schedules of the Municipal Reform Act. 

Markets on Thursday: tafr for sheep. Holy Thursday s 
statute-ihir, 8d MomlUy in Smtemberf 
HENLBY.ON-THAMES, a market town, mun. 
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'bor., and par. of England, ca Oxford, bund. Binfleld, and afterward!, notwithstanding the aid furnished to 
on the W. nank of the Thames, 82m. 8.E. Oxford, 85m. Rome its marine, and a trea^ of alliance, both oflhii* 
W. London. Area of par. 1,980 acres; pop. of ditto, in slve* and defensive, with that powerful sute, it was pU. 
1881,8,618. The town M beautUhlly situated at tife foot laged by.Cotta, under the pretext that it had reslsW 
of the Chiltam range, which is' here well covered with the exacUons of the publUSans (or tax-formers) of Rome, 
bemh and other forest timber. The B. entrance is by lu splendid library, temple, and nubile bafos were plun- 
ahandsome.stonebrid^of 6 arches, built in 1786; and deredand set on flre,andnmnyof thelnhab. put to death 
the 6rst object presenting itself to the view on entering by the conqueror. The city, however, continued to Oourlsh 
ftom Lemdon, is Uie church, a handsome, though irre* 'under the Roman emperors, and coins of Tra{an and 
gular Gothic structure, built at different times, mid having Severus are extant, in which it is styled wHropoUt and 

a tower, ornamented at the angles with taper octar augwia. The fleet of the Goths waited here .for the 
turrets, rising to considerable height above the return of the second expedition that, in the time of Gal- 
nents. It contains some curious monuments, and llenus, ravaged Bithynia and Mysia; and it it men- 
a library bequeathed by Dean Aldrich in 1737. The tfoned as stifl prosperous even so recently as the reign of 
High Street, which runs W. foom the bridge, is wide, Manuel Commenus. Athensus informs us that it was 
well paved, and lighted, and lined with good houses: at celebrated for its wine, almonds, and nuts. CTbumefor/, 
its further end, on the rise of a hill, stands the town- ii.; Walsh*$ Constant, 101.; ueog, Jotsm, lx.; Diet, 
hall, a neat building, on pillars, having on the upper story GSog .) • 

a hall, council chamber, and other rooms; its lower part, HERAT, or HERAUIV formerly Hsai (an. Jria or 
which is open, being used as a market-house. Crossing Artacoanft)^ a city of W. Caubul, in antlatnty the cap., 
the High Street at right angles are two other streets, of Ariana, and one of the most renowned cines of the 
much narrower, and lined with inferior houses. There E., and still the largest and most populous town of the 
are places of worship for Independents and Wesleyan modern prov. of Khorassau, and the cap. of an independ- 
Methodists, some almshouses endowed by Longland, ent cbiefship. It stands on the Herirood (an. Arins)^ 
Bishop of Lincoln, and several schools. The principal of in a fertile plain, 380 m. W. by N. Caubul, 270 m. N.W. 
the latter are the “ United Charity Schools," founds in Candahar, 410 m. N.E. Yezd, and 4l0vm. S.S.W. Buk- 
1G04, and endowed with land, realising 8701. yearly4 the hara; lat. W N., long. 62^ 27' B. Pop. estimated 
establishment, as revived in 1774, consists of an upper some years since by Christie at U)0,000; but at pre¬ 
school, in which 26 boys receive class instruction, and a sent it does not probabW exceed 45,000 (JBtakinstone, 
lower school, which provides 60 boys with a plain edu- ConoUy^ Jfre.), of whom 2-.3d8 are native inhab.; about 
cation, and 20 out of that number with clothing: besides 1-lOth part Dooraunee Afghans, and the rest Moguls, 
this school, which is by no means in a thriving condition, Eimaiiks, Hindoo merchants, Jews, and other strangers, 
thhre is a national school, attended by 124 boys and 72 Previously to 1824, when the city wasfoesleged by the 
girls; an infant school, with 160 children; and three Candahar troops, it covered a large extent of ground, 
Sunday schools. A savings' bank was established in 1817. having had some considerable suburbs outside the walls. . 
The chief industry of Henley is malting, but the trade It now consists of only the fortified town, 3-4ths of a m. 
hasraiichdcclinudof late years; and the town can scarcely square, surrounded with lofty walls of unbunit brick, 
be said to possess any peculiar manufacture at the present erected upon a solid mound formed by the earth of a 
time. It is a corp. town, its governing charter being broad wet ditch, which goes entirely round the Hty, and 
granted in 1722, having a recorder, 10 aldermen (one is filled by springs within itself.' There are 5 gites, each 
of whom is mayor), and 16 burgesses. In consequence defended by a small outwtork; and on the N. side ofdkV 
of the statement made by the commissioners, '* that fortress is the citadel, a square castle of burnt brick, 
it may be questionable whether any considerable advan- flanked with towers at the angles, and, like the town lU 
tage cad be derived firom a municipal institution in so self, built on a mound enclosed by a wet ditch. The in- 
small a community, especially as the income of the corp. terior of Herat is divided into quarters by 4 long bazaars, 
is ton limited to enable them to do any thing material for covered with arched brick, which run from 4 of the gates, 
the improvement of the town" (iVten. Corp, Rcp.)^ this and meet in a small domed quadrangle in tfie centre of 
bnr. was left; untouched by the Municipal Reform Act. the city. (Cono/fo.) It is said to have about 4,000 dwell- 
Thc members of the corp. have the patronage of various ing-houscs, 1,200 shops, 17 caravanscras, and 20 baths, 
local charities; but the Income at their disposal amounts besides many mosques, and fine public reservoirs. But, 
only to about 70(. yearly. Quarter sessions and a court for notwithstanding a plentiful supply of water, and abun- 
the recovery of small debts are held here. Markets on dant means for Insuring cleanliness, Heratv4s one of the 
Thursday, for corn and other grain: fairs, March 7., dirtiest places in Me E. " Many of the small streets 
Holy Thursday,' Thursday in Trinity week, and the which branch from the main ones are built over, and 
Thursday after Sept. 21., chiefly fur horses, cattle, and form low dark tunnels, containing every olTensive thing, 
sheep. {Bmuley’s Beaut, of Enel.; Pari Papers.') No drains having been contrived to carry off the rain 

IIERACLKA PONTICA, Jso called PERINTHUS, which falls igithin the walls, it collects and stagnates in 
a famous marit. city of antiquity, now called Erekli, on ponds, which are dug in different parts of the city. The 
the N. coast of Asia Minor, on the Euxine Sea; lat. 41^ residents caet out the refuse of their houses into the 
16' N., long. 3ic> 30' E. Hcraclea, says Mtyor Ren. streets, and dead cats and dogs are commonly seen lying 
nell, " has filled the page of history with its grandeur upon heaps of the vilest filth. Jtusm ust—* ft is the cus- 
and misfortunes; and its remains testify its former im- tom*—was the only apology 1 heard from those even 
portanco." Diodorus Siculus describes ft as situated on who admitted the evil.'*^ ( Cono/fo, ii. 3,4.) The residence 
an elevated neck of land about one stadium in length, of the prince is a mean building, standing before an 
the houses thickly set, and conspicuous for their height, open square, lu the centre of which Is the gallows and 
out-topping one another, so as to give it the appearance the great mosque. The latter, a lofty and spacious edi- 
of an amphitheatre. This Is exactly the appearance that fice, supposed to date from the 12th century, surmounted 
it exhibits at the present day: and the harbour, though with elegant domes and minarets, and ornamented with 
neglected, is ma^ificent, forming a roadstead like a shining painted tile, is going to decay. " But though the 
horse-shoe. The walls are now in a ruinous condition, city of Herat," says ('onolly, "be as I have described it, 
and constructed chiefly of the remains of a former ram- without the walls allis beauty. The town is 4 m. distant 
pi'.rt. In the part fronung the sea, whore are the remains from hills on the N., and 12 from those which run S. of 
Imth of an inner and an outer wall, huge blocks of basalt it. The space between the hills is one beautiful extent 
and limestone are piled one.on another ancLintermingled of little fortified villages, gardens, vin^ards#and corn- 
with columns and fragments of Byzantine cornices vHth fields. A bund is thrown across the -Herirood; and its 
Christian inscriptions, llie castle upon the height is In waters, being turned into many canals, are so conducted 
ruins. Only a part of the ancient city was contained over the vale of Herat, that every part of it is watered, 
within the wall, the outer portion extending, in the form The most delicious fruits are grown in the valley; the 
of a triangle, to a small river-valley, in whfoh was for. necessaries of life are plentlftil and cheap; an^lho bread 
merly a harbour defended by two towers, ^he modem and water of Herat are proverbial for their eAellence." 
town comprises 6 mosques, 2 khans, 2 public baths, and (fo.ii 4,6.) Herat, from its extensive trade, has acquired 
about 300 houses, 60 of which belong to Greek Chris- the appellation of bundar^ or emporium, it bei^ a grand 
tians and the rest to Mahommedans. According to the centre of the commerce between Caubul, Cashmere, 
Diet,dog.. It manufactures Unen^cloth, and exports flax, Bokhara, Hindostan, and Fersii^ From the N., E., and 
silk, wax, and timber, importing coifee, sugar, rice, to- S., the chief goods received are shawls. Indigo, sugar, 
bacco, and iron. chintz, muslins, leather, and Tartary skins, which are ex- 

The ancient Hefoclea, founded by the Megareans, early ported to Meshed, Yezd, Kerman, Ispahan, and Tehran % 
atUlned to considerable wealth and importance as a whence dollars, tea, china-ware, broad cloth, copper, 
place of trade. The inhab. maintained their Independ- pepper, and sugar candy, dates and shawls fnmiKennatn, 
ence for several years, subject only to a tribute paid to and carpets from Ghaen, are imported. The.ftaple com- 
the Persian monarch. T^e Heracleots supplied (he modities of Herat are saffron and assafostidadlfnferis ob- 
10,000 (Greeks, wider Xenophon, on their memorable ro- talnable in the neighbourhood, but not in tuffldeot 
treat, with vessels to carry them back to Cyzicus. The qwmtity for commerce. Many lamb and sbeep^skifis are 
Ife'opubllcan government was overthrown, about anno MO made up into caps and cloaks; and when ConoUy visited 
B. o., by Clearchus, one of the chief citizens, in whose the city, there were in it more than 18b shoemakers' 
family the government continued nearly a century. He- shops. The lai^r wore, however, inadequate to sum^ 
raclea furnfohed succours to Ptolemy against Antigonus; the demand of the prov., and many camel loads of sOp- 
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per* were brought from Candahar. The carpet* of Herat 
are lo great refute for their eoftne**. and brilliancy of 
colour t but the trade in them has declined of late year*. 
The greatest capitalists here are the Hindoo merchant*. 
A mtte N. of the town are the remains of what an- 
clentlv was the wall of Heri, not fkr from which are the 
magnificent ruin* of a place of worship, built by a de- 
Bceudant of Tlmour. The princes of hi* bouse con. 
structed several palaces, gandens, and cemeteries on the 
hill range N. of Herat, traces of which still exist. Herat 
1* capaine of being made a place of great strength. An 
army might be garrisoned in it for years with every ne. 
cessary immediately within its reach ; and the infiuence 
• of any W, power in possession of this fortress would be 
felt over all the country E., as far at least as Candahar. 
It long formed tho cap. of an extensive empire trans¬ 
mitted by Timour or Tamerlane to his sons. It thence 
passed under the rule of Persia; was taken in 't715 by the 
Dooraunee Afghans; in 1731. by Nadir Shah; and re. 
taken by the Afghans, under Ahmed Shah, in 1749. Since 
then, the Persians have often attacked it unsuccessfhllv; 
on the last occasion, In 1938,ethey were routed under Its 
walls. * 

The territoly of Herat, subject to Kamraun Shah (see 
Afpohanistan), extends N. perhaps to the Moorghaut, 
and S.E. tlie greater part of the way to Candahar; but 
W. for about 30 m. only. The money revenue derived 
from the city and Ibhielghbourhood. In 1831, was rated at 
about 21,500/.; that of the provs. was estimated at four 
times at much: besides whmh, a large quantity of 


cultural and other produce was exacted by the soverei^. 
( ConoUy's Overland Journey to India ; Elphinstone*t 
Caubul; jRurneSt^c.) 

HEKAU^T, a marlt. dOp. of France, in the S. part of 
the kingdom, formerly a part of the prov. of Languedoc, 
between lat. 13'and 43<^57'N., and long. 2^33'and 
4oi3'E.; having. N.W. tho deps. Tarn and Aveyron, 
S.W. Aude, Card, and S.E. and 8. the Mediterra* 
nean. Lengtli, N.E. to S.W., 73 m.; average breadth, 
^out 30 m. Area, 624,^2 hecteres. Pop. 0836), 3S7.846. 
j!%e slope of this dep. is from N.W. to S.E., and most of 
its rivers run in that direction; but the Herault, ftom 
which it derives Its name, has mostly a S.W. course from 
the dep. Card, lif which it rises, to4ts mouth in the Me¬ 
diterranean, 15 m. S.W. Cette. Its total length is about 
31 leHgueB«34 of which are navigable. A long succession 
of lagoons, occupying an area of more than 40,000 hec¬ 
tares, lines the coast, on which there are several good 
ports, including those of Agde and Cette. The climate, 
though hot and dry, Is generally healthy: the soil Is 
mostly calcareous. In 1834,156,.'>66 hectares were arable, 
and 8,537 In pasture; vineyards ofcupted 103.683 hect., 
woods 77,644 hect., and heaths, wastes, Ac. upwards of 
214,000 hect. The growth of wine is the principal 
brunch of industry. About 2,080,000 hectol. aiifMade an¬ 
nually, 400,000 h. of which are exported, dwm similar 
quantity used for home consumption; th8 rest is con¬ 
verted Into brandy. The best kinds are the red wines of 
St. George and Viragues, and the white wines of Fron- 
tignan and Lunel. Corn, which is chiefly wheat, with some 
oats and rye, is not grown in suffleient 4l|||ntity for home 
consumidion; the annual produce is abouniOOO.OOOhectoL 
Oil, olives, figs, and dried fruits form important articles of 
commerce. In 1834, there were 287,000 mulberry-trees in 
tho d^p., and in 1835, 873,390 kilog. of silk cocoons were 
obtain^. Bees are largely reared; and wax to the value 
of nearly a mllfton of francs is annually exported. In 1830, 
there were 534,000 sheep in the d4p.; their flesh is ex¬ 
cellent, and they yield about 1,200,(KK) kilog. of wool 
.yearly. In 1835, of 116,048 properties subject to the eon* 
Iribution fMcitrCt 4.5,842 were assessed at less than 6 fr., 
and 19,420 at from 5 to 10 fr.: the number of large mo- 
perttes l^reatly above the average of the deps. The 
pilchard &d other fisheries in the Mediterranean and 
tne lagoons, enmloy a great many hands; and it it esti¬ 
mated that 7N000 quintals of ffsh are ann\ially taken, worth 
545,000 ft. Herault is rich in mineral products; iron, 
copper, and coal mines, and qnarriesof mar'ble, alabaster, 
gypsum,granite, &c. are wrought. The principal ma¬ 
nufactures are those of woollen cloths, silk and cotton 
fabrics, of which Montpellier is the chief seat: there 
are others of paper, chemical products, perfumery, and 
liqueurs many distilleries and dyeing establishments, 
and a good deal of salt H made In the marshes. Herault 
is, however, much more an agricultural and commercial, 
than a manulkcturiDg dep. Montpellier, Cette, and 
Agde baee extensive trade, and their intercourse with 
the IntiMoeris promoted by several navigable canals, 
of whl6h^;the du Midi Is the chief. Herault is 

divided 4 arroqds. i chief towns, Montpellier, Beziers, 
l^kd^xft, and At. Pont. It sends 6 mems. to the cb. of 
dqp.' No. of eVwtors (1838*^), 8,609. Total public re- 
(1831), 12,312,819 fr. This d§p. anclen^ formed 
i otKarbonnese Gaul, and contains many Cfeltlc and 
antiqulUet. and some which are probably of a 
j Ik origin. (Jvtyo, art Heraultj FroMih Qfieial 



HERCULANEUM. 

HERCULANEUM, or BERCULANUM (Cie. ad 
Att. vli. 3.), an anc. and now buried dty of Campania, In 
Itals^^'close to the Bay of Naples, and 8 m. S.£. tnat ci^. 
The date of its foundation is unknown, and Its eany 
history fabulous; but there is little doubt wot it was held 
by Otci, Pelasgi, and Samnltes, before it came into the pot* 
session of the Romans, Velleius Paterculus tells us that 
Its Inhab. took an active part In the social and dvil wars, 
and that the city suffered considerably In consequence. 
Little more is Known about it except itt destruction with 
Pompeii and Stablse, by on eruption of Mount Vesuvius. 
The volcano had for some centuries been Inactive, and 
even covered with verdure; but in the first year of the 
reign of Titus, a.d. 79., it burst forth with mat violence, 
and caused those terrible disasters so well described by 
the younger Pliny, in two entire epistles (vL 16. and 20.), 
and more briefly by Tacitus : — ** aiiulit atro* 

et eotainuus tremor terra, quern seeuia est horrenda 
Vesuvii mantis canflamratio! Pulcherrima Campania 
ora miserd fadata: o^uta dua urbes Herculanium et 
Pompeii: vasta haminum strages, quos inter periere 
Agrtppa fiusque mater DrusiUa. At studiorum famd 
mors C. P/inii fail tnsignitior:* (App, CkronJ) Martial 
alludes also to the fate of Herculaneum: — 

** Hia locua Hercnleo i<iiinlne clanis erat: 

CuBcta Jaceot flammls ct trItU mcraa fevillt.** 

Efigr. Iv. 42. 

The dty appears to have been completely buried under 
showers of ashes, over which a stream of Uva flowed, and 
afterwards hardened. The figure of the coast itself was 
altered by the burning torrent; and thus, when the 
local features were so wholly changed, all knowledge 
of the city, bOTond its name, was soon lost. After a 
concealment of more than sixteen centuries, accident 
led to the discovery of its ruins. In 1713 the Prince 
d'Elboeuf, a French nobleman, wiio was building a palace 
at Portici, having need of materials for stucco, procured 
large quantities of marble and terra cotta from the sinking 
of a well on his estate. As the sinking proceeded, the 
workmen, when about 76ft. below the surfoce, came to 
ftoments of statues; and the prince then ordered exca¬ 
vations to be made, with the view of ascertaining the 
extent of the remains. A vault, a marble door-way, and 
several statues of vestals, were disclosed with littlC la¬ 
bour ; but the works were soon afterwards stopped by 
the jealousy of the court of Naples. Twenty-five years 
after, on the accession of Don Carlos, the Infanta of 
Spain, to the throne of Naples, the works were resumed 
on a grander scale, and a theatre, chalcidicum, two tem¬ 
ples, and a villa, were successively discovered and cxea- 
vated. Owing, however, to the clumsy manner in which 
the mining was conducted, discreditable alike to the 
engineer and the government employing him, the statues 
and columns were needlessly injured and demolished, 
and, strange to say, the earth, instead of being brought 
to the surface, was used to fill up one part as another was 
searched. In consequeitee of this procedure, a small 
portion of the theatre Is all that is now accessible; and 
the works, together with the interest cxclthd by them 
among the Neapolitans, have long been discontinued. 
The whole extent of the ground explored was about GOO 
yards from N.W. to S.E., by 300 yards in breadth. The 
largest street was the N.F.. limit, beyond which it was 
supposed the mining could not be carried without endan¬ 
gering the town of Resina. Parallel with It was another 
street, and three others cut them at right angles. These 
streets appear to have been paved with lava, like those of 
modern Naples, a fact which proves that there must have 
been an eruption of Vesuvius prior to that which over¬ 
whelmed the city. The theatre was situated at the N. 
end of the town, which Is supposed by Winkelmann to 
have extended nearly 2 m. along the shore, but without 
any great breadth. The theatre appears, from an in¬ 
scription on its architraves, to have been Imilt by Mem- 
mlus, and its dimensions are as follow: — External cir¬ 
cumference, 290 ft.; Internal ditto as far as stage, 230 ft.; 
Internal diameter, 160ft.; width of stage,7 Oft. ( height, 
not known^ 

There were 18 rows of bendies, besides 3 above the 
portico; and the entrance to them was by vomitoria or 
pusages leading from the three tires of arched corridors 
which ran round the building, and communicated by 
steps with the exterior. Its walls were cased with po¬ 
lished marble; both Inside and outside beautifol statues 
and highly wrought columns wer^L found. The floor 
was composed of thick squares of ydlow marble, many 
of which still remained when Winkelmann oxamiued the 
place. The theatre is supposed to'have been capable ol 
accomiAodatiug 8,000 spectators, and was therefore very 
much smaller than many others, the rums of which are 
stillextant. lathechlef street, which Is iS ft. wide,haviqg 
a raised foot-way on dtber side with'portions 
lumns showing the existence of an old colonnado, are 
the remains of a forum, or dhalcidieum, and of two 
temples. The forum is an oblong building, SSb ft. long 
and 182 ft. broad, with a colonnade of 42^Ars running 
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round its exterior; and It had 5 entrances, 3 in front; 
formed by 4 great pilasters decorated with equestrian 
statues, and 2 smaller entrances at the sides. The build¬ 
ing was all cased with marble except under the colon¬ 
nade. where the walls are covered with frescoes. One 
of the equestrian statues formerly at the front entrance 
has been restored, and is reckoned quite a ektf-^cewre 
of ancient art. The two temples are united under a 
single roof, and the entire length of both Is 192 ft., 
and the breadth 60 ft. They are very uxisqual in slse; 
but are highly ornamented internal^ with columns, 
frescoes, and inscriptions. Among the private build¬ 
ings excavated, all of which were small, with only one 
story, was a suburban villa most profusely decorated 
with statues and fresco paintings. It seems to have been 
extensive, having rooms extending along the side of the 
rarden; but they are all on the same story. Here were 
found the celebrated papyri, upwards of 680 in number, 
the unrolling of which has given so much trouble to the 
learned, and which would appear to be little better than 
thrown away, if the value of the 400 already unrolled and 
partly published may be taken as any criterion of the 
value of the others. The subjects are very various ; but 
the works and their authors are alike uninteresting. {Phil. 
TransM.for 17.65; Sir H. Davy's Report in the Journal 
of the Royal Institution for Aprils 1819.) Close to this 
villa a large tank, or piscina, was discovered, 250 ft. long 
and 27 ft. broad, with semi-circular ends, and enclosed 
by a balustrade on which were ranged many exquisitely 
wrought bronze 6gurcs, now in the private apartments 
of the Queen of Naples. The ornamental beds and 
arrangements of the garden were still discoverable, and 
at its extremity towards the sea was a pavilion floored 
with African marble and jaune antique. The precious 
relics of antiquity, so far as they were capable of re¬ 
moval, were taken to Naples, and are now dejiosited, 
with the other relics from Pompeii, in a large museum in 
a wing of the king’s palace. The collection is most ex¬ 
tensive, and comprises not only frescoes, statues, and 
works of art, but also articles of household furniture, 
such as tripods, chandeliers, lamps, basins, patera;, mir¬ 
rors, articles of the toilet, musical and surgical instru¬ 
ments, and even cooking utensils. Engravings and 
descriptions of them will be found in David and Mare- 
clial's Antiquit^s d'llereulanum, 12 vols. 4to.,and also in 
that instructive little work, ** Pontpeii," in the Library 
of Entert. Knowledge. The paintings which have been 
cut from the walls on which they were originally ex¬ 
ecuted have, since their restoration to the light, lost 
somewhat of their brightness; but the colours are still 
wonderfully fresh. Their merit of course varies ex¬ 
tremely, and many are Incorrect in drawing; but the 
vigour of the touches by which some of the figures are 
expressed, and the graceful elegance of the attitudes 
selected by the painter are truly astonishing. The most 
beautiful of these W(;rc taken from the walls of the the¬ 
atre at Herculaneum, and the subjects may be under¬ 
stood at a glance, by those acquainted with Grecian 
history and mythology. Among the statues, the palm 
is generally given to a Mercury and a drunken Faun ; 
hut there are many, of bronze as well as marble, of most 
exquisite beauty: both the statues and busts are very 
numerous. In the collectiou of medals, a gold medal¬ 
lion of Sicily, struck in the I.6th year of the reign of 
Augustus, is considered bv virtuosi to be the most rare 
and curious. On the whole, the remains of Hercula¬ 
neum, so varied and perfect, throw a light on the'arts 
and domestic customs of the Romans, which no mere 
description by a classic author could give. Antiquity 
here seems to revive, and wc are carried back to the 
days when Rome was the mistress of the world. {Encye. 
Metrap. art. Herculaneum, by Rev. O. C. Renouardi 
tVinkelmann’s Letters on Herculaneum, passim; GeWs 
Pompeii: Moore's Italy, \\.) 

HEREFORD, an Inland co. of England, on the bor¬ 
ders of Wales, having N. tlie co. Sdop, E. Worcester 
and Gloucester, S. the latter and Monmouth, and W. 
Brecknock and Radnor. Area, 662,320 acres, of which 
about 500,000 are arable, meadow, and pasture. The 
aspect of this co.is eveiy where rich and beautiful; the 
surface it finely diversified with gentle eminences and 
valleys, magnificent woods, orchards, and meadows, en¬ 
closed with hedges and rows of trees. It is usually 
represented as being every where remarkable for fer¬ 
tility : butit has probably been in this respect overrated, 
and though the soil in many districts be not surpassed 
by any In the kingdom, it has, notwithstanding, a con¬ 
siderable extent of inferior land. It produces excellent 
crops of wheat and barley, and is one of the principal 
cyder cos. Its wool Is also esteemed equal, ifenot 
superior, to any produced elsewhere in England. The 
Hereford breed of cattle are deservedly held In high 
estimation: they are of a dark red colour, with white 
face9throat8,and bellies, and fatten easily; are excellent 
workers, and are remarkably quiet and docile; but as 
respects the dairy, tliey arc good for nothing. Nearly 
half the field labour of the ca Is performiMl by the cattle 


The wool of the 'Ryland sheep, formerly so celebrated 
for its fineness, has been injured by crossing by the 
Lelcesters; but the carcass of the animal has been, in 
consequence, materially Improved, and the weight of the 
fieece increased. Agriculture is in a pretty advanced 
state In this co., but there is a great want of drainage. 
Turnips are pretty extensively cultivated; and a vast 
Improvement has been effected In many districts by 
means of irrigation. Hops are largely grown, particu. 
larly on the borders of Worcestershire, from 12,000 to 
12,600 acres being under this crop. Property verv 
variously divided: there are a few large estates, with 
many of a medium, and sdme of a small size. The 
tenures of gavelkind and bor. English exist in some dis¬ 
tricts, but are usually nullified hy will. The fiirms, 
which are mostly large, are usually held from year to 
year. All ^e more modem farm buildings are of brick, 
and slated, those of older date being princiiially thatch^. 
Average rent of* land, in 1810, 16s. Sd. an acre. Oak 
bark is an important product Iron ore has been dis¬ 
covered, but it is not wrought; and the other minerals 
seem to be of no importance.* If we except cyder, which 
is produced to a greater extent here than in any other 
county, manufactures are Inconsiderable : gloves, how¬ 
ever, are made at Hereford and Leomlnner, wad some 
coarse woollens in a few places. Principal rivers, Wye, 
Lug, and Muimow. The Wye is navigable to Hereford 
for barges carrying from 18 to *20 tons, out the navigation 
is difilcult, and but little to be depend^ on. Hcretord is 
divided into 11 hunds. and 2194)ars.; it sends 7 mems. to 
the H. of C., viz. 3 for the co. and 2 each for the hors, 
of Hereford and Leominster. Registeret electors for 
the CO., In 1838-3!), 7,222. In 1831. Hereford had 21,907 
inhab. houses, 23,66.6 families, and 111,211 tbhabs., of 
whom 55,838 were males, and 55,373 females. Sum ex¬ 
pended on the relief of the poor,In 1838-39, 40,389/. An¬ 
nual value of real property, in 1815,629,166/.; profits of ' 
trade and professions in ditto, 61,851/. * , 

HEaBFORD, a city and pari. bor. of England, co. sam e _ 
name, of which it is the smp., hund. Grimsworth, otP*** 
the N.bank of the Wye, 118 m. W.N.W. London, and 
66 m. S. W. Birmingham. It stands on a gravelly soil, in 
a valley, near the centre of the co. The pgrl. bor., which 
is co-extensive with the old mun. bor., comprises the 
entire pars, of All Saints, St. Peter's, St. Owen's, St. 
Nicholas, with parts of St. Martin’s and St. Sohn the 
Baptist, exclusive of out-townships; and had, in 1831, a 
pop. of 10,934. It extends about 3^ m. from N. to S., 
and nearly 4 m. from E. to W., enclosing an area of about 
2,220 acres. The new municipal borough excludes about 
2-5th8 (chiefly rural tracts) of the above district. The 
streets are wide, straigtt, macadamised, flagged, and well 
lighted with gas. The private dwellings, almost entirely 
of brick, are gcneaally old-fashlonod, some few only 
being of n(^(|||gn construction. Among the many public 
edifices, the^rgest is the cathedral, founded in 826, and 
rebuilt in 1072. It is a cruciform structure of the Saxon 
and early Normgn style, and at the points of intersection 
rises a fine square tower IGOft.high. The uniformity 
of the building, however. Is greatly impaired by the 
erection of a nM and very plain W. end, rendered 
necessary by the |pl of the tower and a part of the nave 
in 1786. The extreme length of the cathedral Is 360 ft.. 
length of the great transept 100 ft, breadth of nave and 
side aisles 74 ft., height or nave 68 ft., height of entire 
building 91 ft. The nave is divided from the aisles by 
two rows of massive columns, sustaining semicircular 
arches, over which are rows of arcades with pointed 
arches. At the E. end a^'e the Ladye Chapel, an octan- 

g ular chapter house, and a well-stocked and valuable 
hrary. The N. porch Is generally admired as a speci¬ 
men of the ornamental Gothic style. Within the church 
are many fine monuments, among which that of Bishop 
Cantelupe (who died In 1287) is beautifullv ornamented • 
with the most delicate sculpture. Adjoining the cathe¬ 
dral are the college and bishop's palace, in the former of 
which are apartments for the vicars and other officers of 
the establishment. The cloisters connecting the ^ace 
with the church are considered curious and hanosome. 

A triennial musical festival takes place within the cathe¬ 
dral, the profits of which are given to charltable.inBtitu- 
tioDS within the county. A side chapel is used as the 
parish church of St. John Baptist, thi living of which it 
held under the dean and chapter. t>f the other parish 
churches, that of All Saints, which Is united with St. 
Martin's, has a tall and well-proportioned steeple, but Is 
otherwise uninteresting. St. Fetor's, which is united 
with St. Owen’s, is a main building, with a apifU. The 
church of St. Nicholas is old-fkshioned and uninteresting; 
the rectory is in the gift of the crown. The dissQatiitg 
places of worship belong to Wesleyan Methodists, Inde¬ 
pendents, Quakers, and K. Catholics, the last of whom 
have lately built an extremely handsome chapel. Nu¬ 
merous day and Sunday schools are connected iiotii with 
the churches and chapels; and there is a good charity 
school for clothing and educating 50 boys and 30 girls. 
The free grammar-school, locidly known as the College 
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School, was either founded or enlarged by Q. Ellzaboth ; 
l)ut It appears to have fallen Into disiepule, and to be now 
almost useless, notwithstanding the 20 exhibitions which 
it offers to the universities of Oxford and Cambridge: 
connected with this school is Dean Langford's charity, 
which clothes and educates four ciiildren, and sends them 
to Braiennose College, Oxford, with scholarships of 35/. 
per annum for four years. Among tiie numerous and 
richly endowed charities of Hereford, the principal ore, 
— 1. St. Ethelbert’s Hospital for 10 aged persons, having 
an Income of 100/. yearly. 2. Coning^y’s Hospital, 
founded in 1625, on the site of an ancient monastery, and 
providing lodging, clothing, and 13/. a year each to 14 old 
soldiers, and a salary of 20/. for'a chaplain. 3. liazarus’s 
Hospital, once used for lepers and others atillcted with 
contagious diseases, but now an almshouse for six poor 
women, who divide 191 yearly. 4. St. Giles's Hospital, 
mtablished in 1290, as a monastery of Grey Friars, and 
given by Iticliard II. to the corporation, by which it was 
fonned into an almshouse for five jioor men, who are 
clothed, and share 30/. yearly. 5. william’s Hospital, 
providing six decayed traddsinen with good lodgings, and 
3/. IOa'. each per month, and a chaplain, at a salary of 20/., 
who also omciates in the last-mentioned hospital. 6. 
Price's Hospital, for 12 men, who are lodged and paid 
21. a month each. 7. Trinity Hospital, a handsome brick 
building, in which IG poor people arc lodged, clothed, and 
pensioned, at tis. eacli per week. The last five of these 

charities are in -- -----' ‘' 

cording to tiie 

formerly used_ _ _ _,. „ 

poses. Idaiw other minor endowments belong botn to 
the corporation and the parishes; indeed few cities in 
Knglaua ^ssess so many charitable trusts as Hereford. 
( Charity Comm.^ 32d Rep.) A large infirmary, supported 
by subscriptions and benefactions, and containing accom¬ 
modation for 70 patients, stands S.E. of tiie city, near the 
Castle Ga5H!n. The union workliouse, completed in 
lfi3H,*'gtand8 on the H.E. side, outside the city. The 
chief public buildings not yet noticed are the shire- 
hall, designed by Sir R. Smirke, liaving a fine Doric 
jiortico; the town-hall, an old-fashioned wood and plas¬ 
ter Imildlng, supported on pillars forming an arcade, in 
which is heliflhe vegetable market; the guildhall, built 
of brick; the theatre; the co. gaol, a well-arranged 
prison, eln which the silent system, and hard labour, 
are rigorously enforced; and the town gaol, which is 
very small, and wliolly insufficient for the wants of the 
city. {Goal Reiums^ 1839, p. 68.) “ Hereford, In point 
of .trading prosperity, is in a stationary condition. 
Though the principal streets contain many good dwell- 
Ing-liouscs and shops, there wo no evidences of any 
very active or thriving establishments. It produces no 
staple commodity: and the glove^ trad^, formerly con- 
Miderabie, has declined. There are some manufactures 
of hats and cutlery; and the trade In cider, hops, oak- 
bark, wool, and wricultural produce is somewhat on the 
increase. The Wye is navigable by barges up to the 
city, except in dry summers or duringVieavyfloods; and 
about 10 Vears ago, a railroad was carried from Hereford 
to Pontrflas, and thence to Abergavenny: this, among 
other advantages, securds a steady supply of coal, the 
price of which has fallen nearly one third." (Aftm. 
Bound. Rep.) 

Hereford received its first charter of incorporation in 
1189, from Richard I., but the governing charter, pre¬ 
viously to the Municipal Reform Act, was granted 
William III., in 1697. The corporation now comprises a 
mayor, f) aldenoemand 16 councillors: the city is divided 
into three wards. Corn, rev., in 1839,2,887/. Hereford has 
sent 2 mems. to the H. of C. since the 23 Edward L, the 
franchise, previously to the Reform Act, being vested in 
freoq^, resident or non-resident, who became so by 
birth, marriage, apprenticeship, gift, or purchase. Reg. 
electors, in 18w, 909. Quarter and petty sessions, and a 
mayor's courts for the recovery of debts, are held within 
the city. The local acts are 14 Geo. Ill: c. 38., and 56 
Geo. 111. c. 23. Market-days on Wed. and Sat., the 
WeSl after St. Andrew's day being the "great market." 
Fairs first Tuesday after Feb. 2., and Oct. 2. for cattle, 
cheese, and fanning produce, beidg among the largest In 
Englara. Cattle mirs are also held on Wed. in Easter 
wei^, and July 1. The May ftUr. called the bishop's fair, 
lasts nine days, aiM, being a mere holiday fidr, is much 
complained of as a hindrance to business. 

PttVing the disputes between Henry HI. and his barons, 
and in the wars of York and Lancaster, Hereford was 
repeatedly the seat of hostilitlos; and its fine castle ^and 
strmig w^, according to Leland, were so much injured, 
tiia^ the nme of Henry Vlll. they were going fast to 
rui^ Dpring the parliamentary wars it was garrisoned 
by Charles 1., and twice besiegra: in 1643 it surrendered 
to the parl^ troops under SirW. Waller, and being re« 
talked ly the royalists, was nearly the last that opened 
its gates to the parliament. The ancient fortifications 
and matle are wiioUy destn^ed, and their site is now 
oeeapled by a public promenade, maintained by sub¬ 


scription, and formjng the favourite resort of the pop. 
{Price's Hist, of Herrfordi Britton's Acc, qf,Her. Ca^ 
UtetBal : Afun. Bound, and Char. Com, Reports.) 

HERFOHD or HERVORDEN, a town of the Prus¬ 
sian dom., prov. Westphalia, gov. Minden, cap. circ. of 
the same name, on the Werra, 16 m. S.W. Minden. 
Pop. (1838) 6,^52. It has courts of Justice for the circle 
and district, a large prison, a gymnasium, and R. Cath. 
high school, and manufiictures of cotton cloth and yarn, 
leather, tobacco, and linen goods. The central museum 
of arts, antiquities, and manufketures for Westphalia is 
established at Herford. 

HERISAU, a town of Switzerland, cant. Appensell, 
div. Outer Rhodes, of which it is the cap. Jointly with 
Trojeu, these towns being alternately the scat of the 
legislature. It stands on a height, at the junction of 
two small streams, which turn the machinery of numerous 
factories, 5 m. W.N.W. Appensell. Pop. ^200, or, with 
its commune, about 7,000, who are among the most in¬ 
dustrious Inhab. of the canton. The principal manu¬ 
factures are those of cottons and silks, the last of recent 
introduction. It has an ancient church, in which the 
archives of the Outer Rhodes are kept, a pretty large 
public library, orphan asylum, court of Justice, arsenal, 
Ac. Near it Is the Helnricksbad, one of the most fre- 

S uented watering-places in £. Switzerland. {RUtch, 
'anion Appmx .; Pi'cot, Ac.) 

HERMANSTADT (Hung. Nacy^Sxebm), a town of 
Transylvania, cap. of the Saxon land. In an extensive 
and fertile plain, on the Tibin, a branch of the Aliita, 
71 m. S.S.E. Clausenburg, and 70 m.W. Cronstodt. Pop., 
in 1838, 18,337. {Berghatts.) It partly stands on an 
eminence, and is thence divided into an upper and a lower 
town. It Is pretty well built, mostly in the Gothic style, 
and has a square ornamented with a statue and fountain; 
but still it has a dull and stagnant appearance. It has 
three suburbs, and is surrounded by a double wall, having 
a fosB and five gates. The most remarkable public 
buildings arc the palace of Baron Bruckenthal, the fa¬ 
vourite minister of the Empress Marla Theresa, con. 
taining an extensive library and fine museum ; the 
churches, 9 in nil (viz., 4 Lutheran, 1 Calvinist, 3 Rom. 
Cath., and 1 Greek); the barracks, the militaiy hos. 
pitai, and the orphan asylum. The Lutherans have a 
gymnasium, in which the study of divinity, law, and phi¬ 
losophy is Pursued, and a free school; besides which, 
there is a Rom. Cath, gymnasium, and a normal school. 
Hermanstadt is the head qusirters of the Commander-in- 
chief of the troops in Transylvania, and severid depart¬ 
ments of the government, as the customs, post-superin- 
tenilcncp, &c., are located here. It Is a place of consider¬ 
able trade, having three markets in the year, and It has 
manufactures of linen and woollen cloths, hats, Ac .: 
still, however, the town " is not what It was. Tho over¬ 
land trade through Wallachia has almost disappeared, 
and with it the best days of Hermanstadt." The Hcr- 
manstadters are said to be of Flemish origin, and have a 
strange notion that their extraordinary dialect strongly 
resembles the English. There are not less than seven 
distinct dialects among these Saxons, all supposed to 
have been derived from the diflTerentjpartf of Germany 
ftom which they originally came. {Paget's Hungarpt 
vol. li.ch. 13.) 

The town, which tqkes its name firom Hermann, the 
Saxon chief who conquered Transylvania, Is said to have 
been founded in 1160, and to have early possessed many 
valuable rights and privileges under the Hun^rian go¬ 
vernment: the greater part of the town, however, was 
built In the 16th century. It was once the capital of 
Transylvania, and was then in its most flourishing con¬ 
dition. {Oesterr. Bat, Encyel.: Paget's Hung.) 

HERTFORD, an inland co. of England,having S. Mid¬ 
dlesex, E. Essex, N. Cambridge, and W. Buckingham and 
Bedford. It has a very Irregular outline, and a detached 
portion at Coleshlll is wholly surrounded by Buckingham, 
Area, 403,200 acres, of which about 850,000 are arable, 
meadow, end pastura A ridge of chalk hills, from 800 
to 900 ft. high, runs along the N. ftontier of the co., and 
the rest of its surfkce is beautlftilly dlverslfled with up¬ 
lands and valleys: it has many thriving plantations, and a 
more than ordinary proportion offine seats, arooiw which 
Ashrldge and Hatfield occupy the first rank. The sub¬ 
soil is generally chalk. It has every variety of soil, and 
may, on the whole, be said to be of about an average de¬ 
gree of fertility. By far the greater portion of the land 
IS In tillage; and the wheat and barley of this co. are 
reckoned equal to those of any other district in England. 
Agriculture is not, however,in a very advanced state. 
Two white crops not unfreqnently follow each other; and 
tbt land is mostly ploughed ve^ shallow, and is *' in 
many parts extremely foul.” {Kennetfy and Granger 
on the Tenancy of 1.239.) Drill hushuidry Is but 
little Introduced; and the thrashing machine is not used* 
from a notion that it would iidure the quality 4^ the 
straw, which meets a ready sale In the London markets. 
Meadow land is in general much better mana^ than 
the orablor the quantity of hay produced being large, and 
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tlie qualitT Buporior. Few cattle are raised or fed in this 
county; but the stock of sheep is considerable. Sew 
large estates. Farms of rarious sizes, but not generally 
large. Leases, where granted, are usually for 7or Uyears. 
Average rent of land, in 1810,16s. ll|d. an acre. With 
the exception of chalk, the minerals are of no import¬ 
ance. Manufactures not very Important. * Paper, now- 
ever, is made on a large scale, of the best ouallty, and by 
the most Improved machinery, neanWatloi^ and Kick- 
monsworth. Malting is extensively cariie<ron at Ware, 
Hitchln, and other towns; and a good deal of straw 
plait is made in different parts of the counU: silk and 
cotton are also spun, and ribands made, at Iring, Wat¬ 
ford, St. Albans, &c. Principal rivers. Lea, Rib, Beane, 
Colne, Gad, &c. The Grand Junction Canal passes 
through its W. parts, and it is also traversed by the 
London and Birmingham Railway. Hertford has 8 
hunds. and 135 pars.; it sends 7 mems. to the H. of C., 
viz. a for the co., and 2 each for the bors. of Hertford 
and St. Albans. Registered co. electors, in 1838-39, 
5,245. In 1831, Hertford had 26,.549 inhab. houses, 
29,250 families, and 143,341 inhabs.; of whom 71,395 were 
males, and 71,946 females. Sum contributed for the re¬ 
lief of the poor, in 1838-39, 03,109/. Annual value of real 
property, in 1815, 583,6577. Profits of trades and profes- 
sions. In ditto, 262,989/. 

Hertford, a pari. bor. and market-town of Eng¬ 
land, cap. of the above co., hund. Hertford, on the Lea, 
19 m. N. London. The pari, bor., which includes, 
bo8ide» the old bor. and liberties, portions of the parishes 
of Briekendon and Bengco, had, in 1831, 973 inhabited 
houses, and a pop. of 5,860 persons. The town, which 
stands in a valley, though Irregularly laid out, is re¬ 
spectable in its appe.arance, weli paved and flagged, 
abundantly supplied with water, and lighted with gaS. 
There are 2 churches, which servo for all the parishes, 
the others having been demolished. All Saints, the 
corp. church, is a spacious cruciform structure in the 
later English style, with a square tower and spire; and 
St. Andrew's, at the S. end of the town, though smaller 
in extent, is handsome, and has a low embattled tower 
and spire, and a large gallery within, for the accommoda¬ 
tion of the children belonging to Christ's Hospital. The 
Independents also, the Wesleyan Methodists, and the 
Society of Friends, have commodious places of worship. 
Among the public charities In Hertford, the chief are,— 
1. A well endowed free grammar-school, founded in the 
reign of James I., having seven scholarsbips at Peter- 
house, Cambridge. 2. The Green-coat School, founded 
and endowed in 1760, in which about 50 boys are educated. 
3. The branch school of Christ's Hospital, occupying a 
large brick building with wings, and accommodating 500 
of the younger pupils of that great establishment. 4. A 
girls' cltarity senool, attended by about 60 children. 5. 
An infant-school. 6. An almshouse for aged people, 
built and endowed with 50/. a year. The principal pub¬ 
lic buildings are — the castle, originally built in 909, 
afterwards enlarged, and now the property of the Mar- 


thc scssions-house, in which the assizes arc held; and the 
gaol, on the E. side of the town. About 2 m. from the 
town is Hailybury College, established in 1 HOG by the East 
India Company, for preparing Its civil oflSlccrs for their 
duties in India. The buildings, erected at a cost of 
70,000/., contain rooms for the 8 different professors and 
about 100 students, who receive instruction in divinity, 
science, law, history, and tlie oriental languages. The 
Rev. T. R. Malthus, autlior of the Essay on Populationt 
and Sir James Mackintosh, were professors in this in¬ 
stitution. Hertford is a busy town, and there arc se¬ 
veral mills on the Lea, the principal trade being meal- 
ing and malting, the produce of which it exchanges with 
London for coals and other commodities. There are 
also some large breweriei, and an extensive distillery. 
The markets, held on Saturday, are among the largest in 
the S. of England for corn: fairs for cattle are held on the 
Saturday fortnlaht before Easter, and on May 12., July 5., 
and Nov. 8. This bor. received its earliest corporate 
privileges from William the Conqueror: its markets were 
granted hy Edward III. The corporation now consists 
of a mayor, 8 other aldermen, and 12 councillors, and 
holds a commission of the peace: corp. rev., in 1889, 
874/L Hertford sent 2 moms, to the H. of C. from the 
reign of Edward I. to the 50th of Edward III., when it 
was relieved from the burden, on the plea of poverty, and 
did not regain the privilege till the 22d of James 1., since 
which time it has exercised the franchise. Down to the 
passing of the Reform Act, the electors were the house¬ 
holders and freemen resident, when th^ received their 
freedom. Registered electors in 1838-39,619. The bound¬ 
ary of the mun. and pari. bor. are co-extensive. 

The date of the foundation of Hertford is uncertain. 
At the Ume of Che Doomsday survey, the town and 
lands were divided between the Conqueror and eight of 
his foRoweri. In the wars between John and his revolted 


barons, the castle, originally built by lidward the Elder, 
was taken from the king, after a mouth's siege. It was 
restored In the following reign, and in 1345 was granted, 
with the earldom of Hertford, to John of (iaunt, who 
made It his usual residence. The castle was afterwards 
inhabited by the queens of Henry IV., V., and VI.; and 
here, also, 150years later, Queen Elizabeth occasionally 
resided and held her courts. (Chauncy's Hist, qf Hert^ 
fordshire; BriUan*s Arch, Aniiq. qf Great Britain; 

^HES^-^JASSEL, or ELECTORAL HESSE 
(Germ. Kurhessen), a state of W.Germany, consisting of 
a central territory, (having N.W. Prussian Westphalia 
and Waldcck, N.fi. Hanover and Prussian Saxony, E. 
Weimar, S.B. and S. Bavaria, and W. Frankfort, Mas- 
sau, and Hesse-Darmstadt), and several small detached 
portions, the chief of which are the co. of Schaumberg to 
the N., and the lordship of Schmalkalden to the £. The 
whole territory lies between lat. 50O 5' and 62° 2.V N., 
and long. 6° W and 10° 40^ 30'' E., and is subdivided as 
follows: — 


Provinces. 

Area In Eng. 
■q. m. 

Fop. 1838. 

Ch. Tovmi and Piqi. 

Lower liewe • 
Upper Ileue - 
Fulda -. • 

Hanau 

2,085 

876 

887 

683 

336,600 

116,‘iOO 

1.56,(H)0 

116,200 

CaueT - - 31,000 
Marburg - 7,700 
gnlda - 9.900 
Hanau - 16,000 

_Total_ 

[ 4A30 1 704.900 1 



This is the statement of Berghaus; but, according to 
the Almanack tic Co/ha, the pop. in 1837 Imouuted to 
812,540 ; a discrepancy which we are without the means 
of reconciling. * 

On enteriug the Electorate of Hesse Cassel, from 
Saxony, tho country ^and tlie men present a different 
appearance. There is more of the forest; the country 
is a heap of moderately elevated ridges, *streijching 
across each other in every variety of form and direc¬ 
tion, and principally covercSl with beech woods. (Toutm 
in Germ, in 1820-22, i. 329.) I'he greater part of Hesse- 
CasBol belongs to the table-Iand of central Germany, of 
which it forms the N. extremity, caUcd«by Berghaus, 
the ** Hessian terrace." Its N. part is traversed by the 
Werra mountains; its central portion is occimied by 
the plateau of Fulda; and its territory towards The S.E. 
and S. covered by the Rlion, Spessart, and other mouii- 
tain ranges, which enter Hesse from Bavaria. No 
summit, however, rises higher than the Meissner, be¬ 
longing to the Werra range, which is 2,327 it. above the 
level of the sea. The co. Schmalkalden, between the 
Prussian, Saxe-Meininflhn, and Soxo-Gotha territories, 
is covered by the Thtirlngian forest-mountains, and 
Schaumberg, betwicn Hanover, Lippe Detmold, and 
Prussia, by ramifications of the Harz. Electoral-Hesse 
belongs pfincipalljr to the basin of the Weser, which 
bounds it on the N., and receives the Fulda, Werra, 
Eder, Schwalin,aDiemel, Lahn, Ac.; the Main bounds 
it on the S., and receives the Kinzlg, and Nidda. There 
are many large ponds, especially in the N., though none 
Is large enough to be called a lake. The climate is 
healthy, but in winter the cold is severe, except in the 

I irov. Hanau, S. of the elevated plateau of Fulda, and 
n the vale of the Werra, where some wine of an Inferior' 
sort Is grown. The medium temp, of the year through¬ 
out the Electorate is about .’HP Fahr. The soil is 
Btuiw, sandy, and no where particularly fertile, except 
in Hanau. It is there very productive, ana rye is 
reported to yield 16 or 20 fold, and wheat and barley 
in good situations as much as 24 fold, but such state, 
ments are uniformly almost greatly exaggerated. The 
whole country, however, is capable of t^ing rendered 
much more productive than at jiresent; only the iarrow 
valleys and the lower portion of the hill-slopes are cul- • 
tivated, and the valleys, which, from their confined extent 
are exposed to excessive moisture, are very imperfectly 
drainea. A degree of indolence pervades the j^ple in 
the rural districts; the villages have more of the Ba¬ 
varian than the Saxon character, being often composed 
of mere ruinous wooden hovels; and the inhab. are 
commonly dirty, squalid, and slovenly. Agriculture is 
their chief occupation ; it is in the most forward state 
in the valleys of the larger rivers. .More com is grown 
than is required for home consumption; It is prindpally 
rye, barley, and oats. These are every where cultivated; 
wheat is grown chiefly in Lower Hesse: the yearly pro¬ 
duce of these four species of ^aln Is estimated by 
Berghaus at 4,000,000 seh^l. Buckwheat Is grown 
only In Schaumberg, and some parts of Fdlda; and 
mmse is confined to Hanau. About 860,000 stA^0el of 
pulse of various kinds are annually grown, and from 
700,000 to 800,000 sch. of potatoes; these products 
compose the chief articles or food in the hi^er dis¬ 
tricts, besides which, potatoes are used to some extent 
in distilleries. Tobacco, esteemed the beat in Germany, 
is grown in Hanau, and on the banks of the Werra m 
Schmalkalden: its annual produce averages from 17,000 
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to 20,000 cvt Flax, alco, of good quali'lur. If largely 
tiTBted In the 8 K.jprovi., and about 150,000 §tein are 
obtained yearly. Wine, which is almost exclutirely 
produced in Hanau, does not amount to above 1,000 
eHntrs a^year. Orchards are everywhere numerous; 
hemp, hops, chicory, poppy-seed, and culinary vege¬ 
tables, are the remaining articles of culture. Hesse- 
Cassel is one of the most richly-wooded countries of 
Europe: nearly l-3d of its surface, particularly In 
Fulda, Hanau, and Schmalkalden, is covered with 
forests. In the Thurlngtan forest, and In Hanau, firs 
are the principal trees ; in the more level country oak, 
olm, beech, &c. predominatethe oaks are in some parts 
very fine. Juniper.berries form an article of consider^ 
able export h'om Lower Hesse. The pastures are goodr 
but cattle are not numerous. In 1833 there were, in ail, 
about 817,300 head of live stock: more |.han half the 
number being sheep of Improved breeds. Hogs and 
poultry are plentiful; not so bees. < Game Is not very 
abundant, and fisheries contribute but little tb the 
support of the inhab. The peasantry, like their neigh¬ 
bours throughout Westphalia, are principally hereditaiy 
tenants; and the author of a Tour in Gmnanp^ &c., 
remarks, “ You will find men among them who boast 
of being ablato prove that they still cultivate the same 
farms on which their ancestors lived before Charle¬ 
magne conquerfd the descendants of Herrman (ilr- 
or, for any thing they know, before Herrman 
himself, drawing his liordes from these very valleys, 
annihilated the legions ff Varus.” (i. 8.30.) 

Mining is pursued, more or less. In all the provs. 
About 56,000 cwt. of iron, 5,140 cwt. of cobalt, and 1,000 
cwt. of copper are obtained .'innually. There were for¬ 
merly some tolerably productive silver mines near 
Franxenberg, in Upper Hesse, but they have long ceased 
to be wrought: a small quantity of silver still, however, 
is obtained near Bieber, in Hanau. About 235,000 cwt. 
of rock-salt, 300,000 cwt. of coal, 400,000 cwt. of bovey 
coal| and turf in large quantities arc annually produced. 

• Coal of a good quality k; abundant throughout the 
country; but the Inhab. have a prejudice against it, and 
it luis not been brought into general use. Manufactures 
have not yet reached any high degree of importance, but 
they are saief to be rapidly Increasini^. Linen weaving 
and spinning are the most widely, diffbsed, and form 
throughout the country the common auxiliary employ¬ 
ments of the small farmers and their families. The 
fabrics are of every quality, from the coarsest household 
-cloths to the finest danuuk. Tiio town and prov. of 
Fulda are the chief seats of this branch of industry, and 
it is estimated that from them alone 140,000 pieces of 
lltien aro exported, a largo tM'oportion of which are 
sold under the denomination of Osnaburgs. Schmal¬ 
kalden is, however, the only district in which there 
is any approach to manufacturing establishments on 
a large scale; it is the seat of extensive iron works, 
and manufactures of fire-arms, cutlery, hardware, &c., 
though these articles have not attained to any great 
degree of perfection. Iron and steel wares are also 
made in the valley of the Weser. Coarse woollens, 
stiK'kings, camlets, carpets in Hanau; leather, tobacco, 

8 lass, crucibles, porcelain and earthenware, paper, 
ats, gunpowder, tar, wooden wares, and musical in¬ 
struments are among the other chief articles of manu¬ 
facture. There are many bleaching and dyeing esta¬ 
blishments, breweries, and distilleries. Cassel and 
Hanau are the priuclpal roanufactuilng as well as 
commercial towns. 

The great article of export is linen cloth, about 200,000 
pieces of which, of the value of 1,000,000 dolls., a year, 
are exported by way of Bremen and Frankfurt, chiefly 
to Holland, Denmark, and America. The other prin- 
cipal#xports are linen yarn, woollen cloth, hats, jewel¬ 
lery, hides, sheep-skins, paper, iron and steel wares of 
all kiuds, crucibles, timber, com, dried fruits, spirits, 
A’C. The chief imports are colonial goods, drugs, wine, 
flax and hemp seed, silk, fine wool, and woollen fabrics, 
mirrors and other glass wares, herrings, stock fish, 
hordSs, cattle, tin, gold, silvor, tobacco, &o. The im¬ 
ports and exports nearly balance each other; but the 
most profitable branch of oommerce to the Electorate 
is the transit of trade; th« grand routes of coi^unica- 
tion between Frankfiirt and Hamburg, Berlin, Drosden, 
Ac. passing throimh the territories of Hesse Cassel. 
The dqttar current is that of Russia = 3s. The Hessian 
ell is s *628 English yard, the foot = *943 EnglUh. The 
pieriei of-com s *65 Bng^sh qr.; the cwt is nearly 
oouivaHkit to the English, 

Tnae auomunenilS a Umited monarchy, hereditary in 
9ale line only. The diflbrent orders in the state are 
rtprelented in one parllamentaiy chamber, composed of 
63 members, consisting of the neads of the collateral 
'brapci^ of Hie Heetond fomlly, the mediatised nobles, 
the.^fhmily of Eiedesel (hereditary lords-marshal) and 
the secularised- convents of Kaufongen and Wetter. 6 
deraties from the nobles and knights of Hanau. Fulda, 
and Hersfeld $ 16 ftrom the towns, and 16 deputies sent 


by the peasantry. The peasantry are, however, debarred 
trqgfn being representatives of their own order, by the 
circumstance of their habitually speaking only a Low 
German dialect, the vernacular tongue of the country, 
while the discussions in the assembly are carried on 
in high German. The states assemble at least once 
in 8 years. The inhab. of Electoral Hesse in the last 
century suflTered much flrom the oppression and rapacity 
of their rulers, who were accustomed, amongst other 
acts of tyraftny, to traffic largely in the blooa of their 
subjects, by hiring out their troops In the service of 
other European powers. The supply of Hessian trooms 
to England during the American war brought to the 
Electoral treasury the sum of 21,276,760 crowns between 
1776 and 1784. The conquest of the country by the 
French put an end to this white slave trade. Though 
popular at first, the obstinate attachment of the late 
elector to abuses, and the growing demand of the 
people for reforms, product a revolt in 1830, the 
changes consequent on which have rendered the present 
government one of the best and most liberal in Germany. 
The constitution of 1831 guarantees equality under the 
laws, the A'ee exercise of religion, free right of appeal, 
and eligibility to every office under government; eco¬ 
nomy in every department of the public service has since 
been strictly enforced, and the educational institutions 
have been materially reformed. For civil and criminal 
justice there is a high court of appeal In Cassel, and a 
superior provincial court in the cap. of each of the four 
provinces, and in Kinteln for the co. Schaumburg. With 
each of these a forest court is connected, and subordi¬ 
nate to them are the district judicial and rural police 
courts. The town police is under a separate commis¬ 
sion ; and each of the provincial caps, has a head police 
court, as well as medical, roanufactunng, and commercial 
tribunals, subordinate to head tribunals of the same kind 
in the cap. About 4-6th8 of the pi^. are Protestants, 
l-6th part Rom. Catholics, and the remainder cliiefly 
Jews. Except the latter, and between 1,000 and 2,000 
individuals, the descendants of emigrants from Prance, 
at the revocation of the edict of Nantes, all the pop. are 
of the German stock. The reigning family is Lutheran, 
but 3-4thB of the Protestant inhab. are Calvinists. Since 
1H18, both (^Ivlnists and Lutherans have been united for 
ecclesiastical government under 3 consistories, at Cassel, 
Marburg, and Hanau; the Rom.Catholirs arc under tha 
Bishop of Fulda. The principal establishment for edu. 
cation is the university of Marburg, founded in 1527, 
which has 57 professors, and is usually attended by iVom 
230 to 250 students. There are Iffceunu, or colleges of 
arts, &c., at Cassel and Fulda, teachers' seminaries in 
Cassel, Marburg, and Hanau; gymnasia, or high gram¬ 
mar schools, in the 5 principal towns; several schools of 
drawing, forest economy, Ac., and numerous primary 
schools. Education was formerly more backward in the 
Electorate than in any other state in Germany, but such 
is no longer the case. The armed force is rals^ by con¬ 
scription, and every male under 50 years of age capable 
of bearing arms is liable to be called on to serve. The 
contingent furnished to the army of the Germ. Confede¬ 
ration is 5,679 men, or, including the corpt of reserve, 
about 7,600 mon. 

Financial Sustem.-^The sum voted for the public ex¬ 
penditure during the triennial period 1837-39, amounted 
to 11,568,780 dollars; the ways and means for the same 
period were estimated at only 11,264,780 dollara, and to 
cover the deficiency a temporary loan of 291.000 dollars 
was agreed to by the states.* The public debt. In 1837, 
did not exceed 1,540,850 dollars^ of which amount 901,050 
were in the hands of the government. The direct taxes 
for the period 1834-36, averaged 628,820 and the indirect 
698,400 dollars a year. The fonner are levied according 
to the valuation of the produce of the land, or rent of 
property; and a capital of 25 florins Is assume for every 
5 florins of revenue. Every 4 metsen (about a bushel) of 
rye, and cwt. of hay. Is estimated as worth 1 florin, on 
which a rate of 34 kreutzers is levied. A tax is also ^d 
on cattle. An Iimustry tax, paid monthly, is laid upon all 
merchants and tradesmen; it being calculated according 
to the capital supposed to be employed by them. La¬ 
bourers are rated per month at one day's pay (the price 
of a day's food having been deducted). The government 
domains produce to the treasuiT about 682,000 dollars 
annually; the forests, ftc., 856,000 dollars; Hie mines, 
forges, salt works, ftc., 200,000 dollars; salt is a govern¬ 
ment monopoly. The expenses of the court are about 
471,600 dollars j of justice2264,800; the Interior, 879,600; 
the finance department, mOlO; and the army, 748,500 
dollars a year. According toAe convention of 1831, half 

•treasury; the other half is at^e ^ee 

elector; but fresh disputes have since arisen between the 

electonu house and the nation, respecting the claj^ to 

* Ths Mmetfe. 4w 0«w du Murni* Mfs.lhiit aososdint to fhe last 
---i«miB4toB,490/)0Cr4alls»,a^ 
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of »«»»« a€. A».l.q.m.P.p.in>. CI..T..»...dF«. 

ITMofy.—Thehougeof Hesie-Cauel wMfouikde&bj Upper Hoie • \fiio «96r500 ihmam . 7,300 

'William the Sage, in 1667. The landgrave was raiiea to S&rkanbw - 1,H5 *S2»2!S - M .000 

the dignity of mector bv the treaty of iLuneville, in 1801, Bhentoh Hwie 6iS i<06,900 Maycnce . 40,aoo 

which title he retainea when restored to hii domlnioni Xoui • 3,S40 783,400 

in 1815, though there was no longer on emperor to elect. -- 

From 1806 to 1818 Heise-CaMel formed a part of the klng> The surface is very divenlfied. Rhenish Hesse and the 
dom of Westphalia, of which Cassel was the cap. The W. part of Starkenberg consist mostly of a level plain 
electorate bolds the 6th rank in the Germu confiedera- of great fertilitv; the £. part of Starkenberg is occu- 
tion, having three votes in the ftill council, and one in pied by the richly-wooded Odenwald, a hilly tract, along 


electorate bolds the Bth rank in the Germu confedera- of great fertility i the £. part of starkenberg is occu- 
tion, having three votes in the ftill council, and one in pied by the richly-wooded Odenwald, a hilly tract, along 
the committee. (Serghaust AUg. LandWt and Vdlker^ the foot of which runs the picturesque and celebrated 
kundet iv. 316—328. \_Encuc, de$ Oentdu Monde. Bergiirauet a very ancient line of road, extending in 

HESSE-DARMSTADT, or the GRAND DUGHY neaAy a straight direction from Frankfurt to Heidel- 
OF HESSE, a state of W. Germany, consisting of two berg. Upper Hesse is hilly or uneven throughout, being 
principal and not very unequal tracts of country, se^ intersected by the Taunus, Westerwald, Vogelsgeblrge, 
rated from each other by the territories of Hesse Cassel, and other mountain ranges, the last named of which se- 
and Frankfurt on the Main, and of some smaller de- parates the basin of the Weser from that of the Rhine, 
tached portions chiefly inclosed within tlie territory of The loftiest summits of the Vogelsgeblrge are about 
Waideck, the whole lying between lat. 4SP 12^ and 51o 2,600 ft. in elevation. Next to the Rhine, the chief rivers 
19% and long. 7^ 52' and 9° 40' E. Upper Hesse, the are its tributaries, the Main, Weschnitz, Sell, and Nahe, 
most N. of the two principal tracts, is bounded W. in Starkenberg and Rhenish Hesse; and in Upper Hesse 
by Prussian Westphalia and Nassau, and encircled on the Wetterau, Nidda, Lahn, Eder, Fulda, Ac. There 
all other sides by Hesse Cassel; the other principal are many large ponds, but none worthy of the name of a 
tract has N., Nassau, Frankfort, and Hesse Cassel; E., lake. The climate is generally healthy, but varies very 
Bavaria; S., Baden; and W., Rhenish Bavaria and much in different parts. The mean temp, of the year 
Prussia; and is separated by the Rhine into the provs. in the plain of the Rhine is about 550 Fah.: in Upper 
of Starkenberg and Rhenish Hesse. According to Berg- Hesse it is little more than 51”, and sn^ lies on the Vo- 
haus, the area, pop., &c. of the Grand Duchy arc as fol- gelsgebirge for 8 or 9 months of the year, 
low: —[See top of next column.] Hesse-Darmstadt is especially an agricultural country. 

Its surface, according to Berghaus, is occupied as follows, reckoning in morgen of about 2-3ds of an acre : — 


ProTinces. 

Arabis. 

1 Meadow. | 

Faatiue. 

Vineyards. 

ISatdens. 

8 tarkeiili«rg 

Uuper HesK 

Rtienlah Heme 

506,740 

6.V,,80I 

427,003 


15441 

14,051 

4,595 

2463 

174 

35,134 < 

340 

859 

2475 

ToUl 

1489.634 

1 381,406 1 

34,187 

1 .38,173 

3,774 


The plains of Rhenish Hesse and Starkenberg, with 
the adjacent parts of Baden and Nassau, are amongst 
the best cultivated, as well as roost fertile tracts of Ger¬ 
many; a circumstance which accounts for their sup¬ 
porting a pop. nearly as dense as that of Ireland in 
comparative comfort, without manufactures, and with 
but little trade. Rlienish Hesse, in particular, is covered 
with com fields, vineyards, orcliards and villages ; and 
besides supplying tlie demand for home consumption, 
exports corn in considerable quantities. Wheat is the 
principal produce of tlie low lands, buckwheat of the 
Odenwald, and rye of Upper Hesse; but in the higher 
parts of the latter province little else than barley and 
oats are grown. In Rhenish Ilesse the rotations of crops 
are various, and studied with constant reference both to 
the soil and seasons, and the land is never fallow. Poppy 
seed, rape, tobacco of good quality, and fruit arc exten¬ 
sively cultivated in this provfnce; and its vineyards yield 
some of the finest growths on the Rhine. The total 

f roduce of wine in Hesse Darmstadt, is estimated at 
80,000 ohm, (6,342,500 imp. galls.), two thirds of which 
are exported. Flax, hemp, hops, and garden vegetables 
are the other chief objects of culture. Cattle-breeding 


Odenwald, chiefly for the supply of Frankfurt. The 
principal forest trees are beech, oak, hornbeam, pine, fir, 
&c.; and In the Vogelsgeblrge, maple, elm, and larch. 
Large quantities of timber and wooden wares are sent 
from Upper Hesse and Starkenberg, down the Main and 
the Neckar. In Rhenish Hesse, however, timber is ex¬ 
ceedingly scarce and dear, owing to the great destruc¬ 
tion of the woods during tlie French dominion; and 
nearly all the material required for friel has to be 
brought from the Black Forest or Spessart mountains. 
Th^orests are mostly either communal or grand ducal 
property; they belong to the communes.especially in 
Rhenish Hesse, where, from their scarcity, they are 
highly valued. In the latter province, and in Starken- 
berg, property is very much subdivided. The following 
statement respecting its subdivision throughout the 
Grand Duchy, has been extracted from the tax-lists of 
1834. 

Ne.arindividiulBpajlnRf^-tuon^ ’ *®*l*x? 

.. . — Lind-tas and Induatry tax 601 

^ ^ — and Penonal tax 68.4m 

— — Land, Penonal, and Ind. taxes 41,874 

The first item shows the number of possessions belong¬ 
ing to foundations and corporations, as well as those 
under litigation; the third snows the number of land^ 
proprietors of the upper classes; and the fourth the smul 
lanacd proprietors, all of whom carry on some littie 
manufacture, as weaving, &c., for which they are rated. 
Il^itoann estimates the trading capital of the Grand 
Duchy, as rated for the industry tax, in 1831, at about 
911,700 florins, the number of labourers employed in 
trade being about 66,460^ and the number of agricultural 
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hired labourers at the same iierind, 43470. The surplus 
of the exported over the insported agricultural produee,* 
for the three years ending 1831, is estimated, by the same 
authority, at—com, principally wheat, 209,628 qrs.; flour, 
203,650 cwts.; dried fruits, 10,700 cwts.; tpbacco, 89,000 
; cwts.; spirits, 60,000 cwts.; vinegar, 10,000 cwts.; poppy 
and rape oils, 38,460 cwts.; though the harvests witnin 
that period were by no means abundant. * 

The condition of the lower classes of agriculturists, 
who are here, as all over Germany,.a kind of copyhold 
possessors of the land, has been very much improved 
since the peace. Personal services of all kinds have been 
redeemed, on easy terms, by the interference of the go¬ 
vernment. which begsin^ly giving m those due for croam 
lands at a moderate valuation. The tithes on new en¬ 
closures were volunMurily resigned both by the crown and 
by land-owners, and tho existing tithes were converted 
into fixed redeemable rent-charges, for the purchase of 
which the state advances capital at the rate of 3 percent, 
interest to the l^id-owner. A charge to cover this out- 
lay appears annually in the budget. 

Mining is the occupation next in importance. Sait 
mines are wrought at Wimpfen, in a detached portion of 
territory to the S., enclosed between Baden ana Wirtem- 
burg, where this mineral Is found in great abundance; 
and for the supply of Rhenish Hesse, two mines near 
Kreutznach on the Nahe have been rented from Prussia. 
Berghaus estimates the produce of salt at 180,000 cwt. 
annually. Copper is obtained at Thalitter in upper 
Hesse, where a vein is profitably wrought, though the 
ore yields only from 1*6 to,3 per cent, of metu. At 
Biedenkopf, and on the estates of Prince Solms, in the 
mountainous parts of Upper Hesse, and in the Odenwald, 
extensive iron mines are wrought. Coal of inferior 
quality is abundant in Upper Hesse, and in scAtered 
beds through the other provs.; but the total yearly 
produce Is not more than 280,000 cwt. Turf, building 
stone, slates, marble, gypsum, and potter's clay, are the 
other chief mineral products, and there are traces of 
lead and mercury. . 

Manufactures on any extended scale cannot be Rid to 
exist in the grand duchy. Spinning and weaving linen 
and hemp are, as above mentioned, an auxiliary occu¬ 
pation of the agricultural classes, particularly In the N. 
and N.'W. parts of Upper Hesse, at (auterbai'h, Schlitz, 
Herbstoin, &c. Among these are damasks and other fine 
fabrics; but the linens of Hesse Darmstadt cannot com¬ 
pete with those of Westphalia or Silesia. Some silk- 
weaving is carried on at Ofibnbach, and stockings are 
woven there and at Baben Hausen. Coarse woOBens are 


manufisetunng town in the grand duchy. Few metallic 
articles are made, except needles and pins. Pwer. 

S lased pasteboard for export to Russia, brandy, vinegar, 
yes, leather (not enough for home consumption), earth¬ 
enware. and chemical products, comprise most of tho 
remaining manufactures. The chief artides of export 
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hare been before mentioned, to whkh may be added 
linen goods, iron, and Offenbach manufactures. {See 
OpraMBacB.) The principal Imports are colonial goods, 
horses, cattle, hides, leather, icaf-tobacco, and wine. 
But the transit trade is the most considerable branch of 
commercial industry. It was very profitable to Mayence 
as long as obstacles existed to the tree navigation of the 
Khine, and all wares were forced to be shifted into boats 
owned in that city. This barbarous privilege has been 
given up of late years, but a toll Is still raised upon 
Mats pasting up and down the river. An indemnity 
has been afforded to the citizens for this apparent sacri¬ 
fice, by the rapid increase of their markets for corn and 
wine. Mayence is the emporium of the firuitful districts 
of the Upper Khine, as well as of those on the Maine and 
Keckar. The quantity of wares which came down the 
Khine to Mayence, in 1834, amounted to 48,000 tons' 
weight, of which 2O,(J00 were sent on to the Lower 
. Rhine. Besides these gfiods, 224,000 cubic m^rcs of fir 
planks and boards, with 41,700 cubic metres of oak 
planks, were sent down from the forests on the Rhine to 
Maine and Neckar. The imports from the Lower Khine 
in the same year amounted in weight to 43,900 owts., 
while 21,7M) cwts. were forwarded up the Maine. 

Hesse-Darmstadt was a mem. of the German Customs* 
Union for mohy years before it was joined by Frankfurt; 
and a successful attempt was made, while that city hold 
out against the ^proposals of the Union, to establish a 
rival fair at Offenbach. The government of tlio Grand 
Duchy raised the tolls on the Maine, and the mart of 
Offenbach was making 4'con8lder.ablo progress towards 
prosperity, v^en the Mhesion of Frankfurt to the Union 
occasioned tne abandonment of the experiment. 

The florin in circulation, equivalent to Is. 8d., is 
divided mto 60 kreutzers. The chief weights and 
measures are the poundael*! lb. Eng., the oAm,ss3r>'2 
galls., the maltertssiA Eng. qrs., the loots*82 ft. Eng., 
and the Eug. acre. 

The Government Is a limited monarchy, hereditary 
In the male dine. The States consist of 2 chambers. 
*‘^The first is composed of tilembcrs of the Grand Uucal 
house, the mediatised nobility, the K. Catholic bishop, 
the head Protestant ecclesiastic, the chancellor of the 
university oP Giessen, and 10 citizens nominated for 
life by tlie grand duke. The second chamber consists 
of 6 deimties from the knights or inferior nobility, who 
pay dirm taxes to the amount of 300 florins annually, 
10 deputies from the towns, and .34 from the freehold 
landowners, contributing each direct taxes of 100 florins 
a year. The deputies are elected every Gyears, and the 
chambers meet at least once in 3 years. No changes in 
tile laws can take place without^heir sanction, but they 
never assume the initiative in^cgislation; they have 
only the right of petitioning for i\cw laws, which are 
tlicn submitted to them by the mlhistcr. By the con¬ 
stitution of 1820 every subject enjoys freedom of person 
and property, and the free exercise of religion ; all are 
equal under the law; and all, except the members of the 
mediatised noble houses, ate liable tc^ military service 
from 20 to 25 years of age. This service may, however, 
be performed by substitute, and there is a government 
office, through the agency of which substitutes are 
obtained on moderate terms. The contingent furnished 
to the army of the Confederation is 6,195 men ; but the 

S eacc estaoUshment amounts to 6,462 men. Mayence, 
le most important fortress in Germany, is garrisoned 
^ equal numbers of Austrian and Prussian troops. 
The press is free, and the abuse of its freedom is cog¬ 
nisable only by the civil law. The executive powers 
ore ill the hands of a prime minister, and 5 others. 
Justice is administered in municipal and cantonal tri¬ 
bunals ; high courts in the caps, of the provs.; a ml- 
litary tribunal at Mayence, and a superior court and 
courtappeal in Darmstadt. In Rhenish Hesse tlie 
^ courts of justice are modelled upon the French system, 
and trial by Jury Is in force, on which privilege a high 
value Is placed.’ The laws of the Grand Duchy are, 
however, obscure, complex, and not embodied in any 
gene«.l code—defects which are loudly complained of. 

About 5-7thf of the pop. are Protestants, 1.4th R. 
Catholics, and 23,000 Jews, iiesides whom there are a 
few Mennonites, Ac. The Catholics reside principally 
in the S., and are subordinate to the bishop of Mayence. 
The two Protestant confessions have been organised 
Into one, and have assumed the ritual and discipline of 
the Prustifin evangelical church. The reigning ikmily 
Is ProM^aat. Public Instruction has advanced rapidly 
within' tijjr last 23 years, especially In Rhenish Hesse, 
where, before the peace, the InhabltautB generally were 
mosi^ Ignorant 

I In mayence, which was the seat of a university, there 
was, in 1816, not a single bookseller, and mass-books 
nud catechisms were the only works printed. The 
InstituUqns for education are now excellent. One ele- 
mMtary school at least exists in every parish, besides 
troich there are 4 citizens* schools, 7 gymnasia, 3 semi- 
nartei for schoolmasters, 4 colleges, a military academy, | 
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a universlly at Giessen, attended usually by from 300 
to 400 students, and many special academies for the 
artr, sciences, &e. The communes elect their own 
headboroughs. and the usual restrictions with respect 
to marrlMe and settlement are enforced, as in the neigh¬ 
bouring German States. {See Baobm, See.) Commissions 
for the support of the poor are appointed In the towns, 
and, In Mayence especially, the charitable establishments 
are very well organised. A house of correction for se¬ 
condary punishment has been established on an improved 
principle at Marienschloss, In which 350 convicts are 
confined, who both contribute by their labour to the sup- 
port of the establishment, and earn a sum which Is paid 
to tlicm on their discharge. 

The budget voted for the period 1839—.1841 amounted 
to7.078,462 fl. for the supplies, the waj's and means to 
meet which were estimated at 7,087,181 fl. The sum 
voted for the civil list was 630,000 fl. The revenue Is 
raised in the following manner: — !. Land-tax on the 
appraised value of the land2. House-tax on the rental 
of the house; 3. Industry-tax, for which each man’s 
trade is valued In classes, varying in rank according 
to the size of the town in which they are carried on. 
(There are three classes of towns, and in each town 
seven classes of trades.) The national rental calculated 
in this manner was, in 1886, estimated at 13,771,64211. 
net revenue; and as the direct taxes amounted in that 
year to 1,983,361 fl., the rate was 1^ per cent, per 
annum. In the province of Rhenish Hesse, the French 
patent tax, as well as tlie door and window tax, are 
retained in the place of the industry and house taxes. 
H^fiinann gives, however, an instance of the low viilua- 
tions at which the land-tax is estimated, by citing too 
sale of an estate for 558,300 fl., which was valued in the 
tax registers at an income of 16,261 fl. A personal tax is 
further levied upon persons of independent fortunes, 
artists, and professional men, who are not included in the 
Industry tax, or wlio have revenues distinct from their 
business. This tax is rated according to the value of the 
house or lodging occupied by each person. The reve¬ 
nues of the>crown lands; the tolls on the Rhine at May¬ 
ence, and on the Maine at Seligenstadt and Heinheim ; 
the legacy and stamp duty; tlie excise on wine, beer, and 
slaughtered beasts ; the octroi at the gates of the larger 
towns ; the salt monopoly; and, lastly, the import duties 
established by the German commercial league, form 
the other sources of national revenue. The national 
debt, in 18.38, amoimted to 9,188,42211. 'ibe present Grand 
Duke is the 10th in descent from Philip the Magnanimous, 
between whose four sons the dominions of Hesse became 
sepkrated towards the end of the 16tli century. The 
grand duchy of Hesse Darmstadt holds the 9tb rank in 
the German Confederation, having 3 votes in the full 
diet, and 1 in the committee. 

HESSE-HOMBUKG (LANDGRAVIATE OF), a 
state of W. Germany, and one of the smallest in the C'on- 
federation, consisting of two detached portions, Hoin- 
burg and Meisenhelm, about 45 m. apart, the former 
enclosed between Hesse Darmstadt and Nassau, and the 
latter surrounded by the territories of Prussia, Olden¬ 
burg, and Rhenish Bavaria. United area, 166 sq. in. 
Pop. 23.600. The Homburg division is on the S. de¬ 
clivity of the Taimus mountains, tiie highest point of 
which, the Feldberg, is within its limits. The soil is 
not In general rich, but it has been rendered suffi¬ 
ciently productive by the industry of the inhabitants 
to furnish more corn than is required for home con¬ 
sumption, besides fruit, garden vegetables, flax, timber, 
&'c. There arc manufactures of woollen stuftk, linen 
fabrics, and stockings, which, after supplying the home 
demand, find a ready sale at Frankfurt. Meisenheim, 
W. of the Rhine, is partially covered with ranges from 
the Hunsdriick mountains. Its N. part is high, and its 
climate cold; but the surface of its S. portion is much 
less elevated, its temperature mild, and it yields a good 
deal of wine. Corn and cattle are plentiiUi, m are tim¬ 
ber, coal, Iron, and building stone. A little linen cloth, 
some linen and woollen yarn, glass, Ac., are made; and 
there are a few iron-forges. The government is wholly 
in the hands of the Landgrave, who appoinCs his own 
ministers and executive ofllcers, consisting of the govern¬ 
ment director, and the ministers of Justice and finance. 
There Is a superior court of justice in Homtairg, with 
appeal to the High Court of Appeals in Darmstadt. The 
pop. is mostlv Calvinist; there are, however, about 6,000 
Lutherans. 3,000 Rom. Caths., and 1,000 Jews. The 
public revenue Is about 150,000 fl. a year; the public debt 
amounU to 600,000 fl. The contingent fumlBhed to the 
army of the Confederation is 200 men. Hesse-Homburg 
has one vote In the frill Diet only. The late Landgrave 
married a daimhter of George III. of England, since 
whose recent dratb, we believe, this territory has been 
united to Hesse-Darmstadt. ^ 

HETTON-LB-HOLE, a village and townshl^of 
England, par. Houghton-le-SprIng, co. Durham, N.B. 
div. of Easlngton ward, 6 m. N.B. Durham. Area of 
township, 1,690 acres: pop,, In 1831,5,887, having increased 
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Arom 919 In 1821. This astonishing increase is wholly 
attributable to the establishment of a large coyiery, 
connected by a railway with the port of Sunderland. 
This populous village^ chiefly inhabited by pitmen, con¬ 
sists, like most other pit-villages In Durham, of numerous 
cottages IVonted by little gardens, and interspersed here 
and there with houses of a better charader. A church, 
dependent on that of Houghton-le-Spring, several places 
of worship for dissenters, and some good and well 
attended schools, have been established aince the place 
has risen to Its present importance. iSee Houohton-le- 
Spkino.) 

HEXHAM, a market town and par. of England, co. 
Northumberland, S.div., Tyndaleward, 20 m. w. New- 
castle, and 33 m. E. Carlisle. Area of par., 28,370 acres. 
Pop. of township, in 1831, 4,666; do, of par., 6,042. The 
town stands on a high bank S. of the Tyne, a little below 
the confluence of Its N. and S. branches, on the railway 
from Newcastle to Carlisle, and in the midst of a rich and 
well cultivated country. A handsome stone bridge of 9 
arches connects it with the N. bank of the river. The 
streets, though narrow and irregular, contain several 
good houses; and the market-place, with the conduit in 
the centre, is a handsome quadrangle, on the S. side of 
which Is an old market-house, supported by pillars, and 
beneath it are stalls for butchers and county dealers; on 
the E. side, surmounted by a stone tower, mrmcrly used 
as the town gaol, is the ancient town-hall, where the 
manor court and petty sessions are held; and on the W. 
side ts the Abbey church, partly In ruins, and now con¬ 
sisting only of a transept and choir of mixed Norman and 
Gothic architecture, with a square tower, 90 ft. Mgh, 
rising from the’ centre of the building. The living is 
peculiar to the prov. of York, and the great tithes are 
wpropriated to one of the stalls in York cathedral. The 
Kora. Catholics have a handsome chapel, besides which 
there are places of worship for Wesleyan Methodists, 
Independents, and .others. A free grammar-school, 
founded by Queen Elizabeth in 169H, was subsequently 
endowed with property for the education of the youtn 
of this and of the adjoining towns and parishes. The 
foundation boys, whose number is not limited, pay a 
stipend of Is. Gd. a quarter, and about 40 more are edu¬ 
cated with them, the instruction not being exclusively 
classical. A mechanics’ institute, a savings’ hank, and a 
dlraensary have been established of late years. 

Hexham has long been famous for a peculiar descrip¬ 
tion of gloves, culled ** tan-gloves; ” they were formerly 
much worn, but of late years have fallen into comparative 
disuse. Hats and coarse worsted goods are also made in 
considerable quantities; and about half tlie pop. are em¬ 
ployed in these branchqs of industry. Markets on Tues¬ 
day and Saturday, but chie^ on the former; and cattle 
markets on every alternate Tuesday. Fairs, Aiig. A. and 
Nov. 8., for live stock and woollen goods. The annual 
sales in the Hexham market average 4,000 qrs. of wheat, 
2,000 qrs. of oats, and 1,600 qrs. of rye. 

The site of the town close to Hadrian’s wall, and the 
discovery of many Roman Inscriptions, altars, and other 
monuments, have led to the supposition that it occupies 
the site of the Roman station Axelodunum. St. Wilfrid, 
archbishop of York, introduced into Hexham the arts of 
France and Italy. This prelate made it a bishop’s see 
and a co. palatine: but in 883 it was united with Lindis- 
farne, and finally, in 1112, was annexed to one of the pre¬ 
bends in York cathedraf. David, king of Scotland, shortly 
before the battle of Neville’s Cross, halted her^ for three 
days. The church, which had been ruined, was rebuilt by 
Thomas, Archbishop of York, who also founded a 
priory of Augustine canons, the annual revenues of 
which amounted, at the dissolution of the monasteries, 
to 1381. (Hutchinson*$ History qf Northumberland i 
Briiton's Cathedrals and Churdiesi l)wdiUe*s Mon, 
JnelA 


HIERES, or HYERES, a town of France, dcp. Vaf, 
cap. cant, on the S. declivity of a conical hill, 3 m. from 
the Mediterranean, and 34 m. S. W. Dragulgnan. Pop. 
(1836) 4,246. It commands beautlflil and extensive views, 
but its internal appearance is far from corresponding 
with its situation, its streets bdng steep, narrow, crooked, 
dark, and very badly paved. Its highest point Is crowned 
by the ruins of an ancient fortress, iVom which descend 
on either side the traces of a line of thick walls, that for¬ 
merly lurrounded the whole town. In the Place Royaler 
a large but gloomy-looklng square, is a column, sur¬ 
mounted with a fine marble bust of the most illustrious 
oMts cltisena, Massillon, born here on the 24th of June, 
1668. The suburb at Ae foot of the hill is much plea¬ 
santer, and more frequented by visiters, than the town 
Itself: it has some excellent hotels. It is s^d that Hl- 
dres was formerly a sea-port; at present, a plain of great 
fertility intervenes between it and the sea, covered with 
qpnge plantations, the best In Franco, vineyiyds, and 
Olive grounds. The town has manufactures of orange- 
flower water, anfl other perRunes; brandy, oil,-Jllk twist, 
&c.; and trades in these articles, olives and other RpUs, 
and wine. Under the name of Arcae^ this was one of the 
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colonies anciently established by the Greeks on tho 
shores of the Mediterranean : the Romans called it Hi- 
eras, but the monuments with which they embolUshCMl 
the city have entirely disappeared. 

Hierbs, Isles op (an. Stcechadcs), a group of four 
small Islands in the Mediterranean, about 10 m. S.E. 
Hydres, and 14 m. B.S.B. Toulon. Porquerolles, tho 
largest, is 5 m. long by 2 m. broad: it is fortified, and 
has about 100 Inhab. Port-Croz has also a garrison, 
and about 50 inhab. The other islands are surrounded 
by several rocky islets. None of them is fertile. (Hugo, 
art. Var, Ac.) 

HIGHAM-FERRERS, a bor.^ market town, and par. 
of England, co. Northampton, hund. of same name,* near 
the Non, 14 m. E.N.E. Northampton. Area of par., 
1,871 acres: pop., in 18.31, 965. The town stknds on a 
rocky helgl|)t, commanding a fine view over the valley of 
tho Nen. The cliurch has a finely ornamented W. 
front, and a tower and spire 160 ft. high. A monastic 
college founded hero in 1422 was surrendered in 1543, 
and a portion of its revenues was devoted to the endow¬ 
ment of the present free school, recently rebuilt In a 
harfdsome style. Higham-ferrers, which, a few years 
ago, had a respectable lace-trade, is now quite insign Ill- 
cant as a place of industry; and the business originating in 
its position on a great north road, has been greatly less- 
ened by the recent opening of the railways. This insig¬ 
nificant place, which is a bor. by prescription, sent 2 
mems. to the H. of C., from tho reign of Philip and 
Mary, down to the passing of^ho Reform Act, by which 
it was disfranchised. The franchise, though nominally 
vested in the Rrccmcn, was really exerpised by Earl 
Fitzwilliam, the proprietor of the greater part of the 
borough. » 

IIIGIIGATE, a village and chapelry of England, 

S tirtly in Hornsey, and partly in St. Pancras par., co. 

Ilddlesex, hund. Ossulston, 4 m. N. London. The pop. 
Is estimated at 4.000. The village' stands oi^the top and 
sides of a hill about 4.'}0 ft. high; and many of theliouscs 
are well built, being occupyd by opulent merchants aqd^ 
others Itelonglng to London. On the top of the hill, on 
the road towards Barnet, is the Gate-house, formerly’a 
toll-gate at tiie boundary of the Difih^ of London’s 
esttites. For many years a tavern has existed here, in 
which strangers are ” sworn at HIghgate;" that is, in 
which an old custom is kept up of swearing th«n not to 
drink small beer when they can got strong, Ac., *' unless 
they like il better.'* The old chapel, built in 1565 as a 
cha))el of case to Hornsey, was replaced in 1832 by a neac 
cimrch in the pointed style, contiguous to which is a 
spacifms cemetery. The dissenters have 3 places of 
worship, to all of vi^ich are attached large Sunday 
schnols. The grammar-school, founded In 1562, was for 
many years almost^seless; but, In consequence of the 
representations of the charity commissioners, a reform 
was efibeted in its management, and it has lately become 
an cfiicient well-attended classical school. Its master, 
who has a salarv of 1501. a year, is the reader and preacher 
at the church, ^any good boarding-schools for noys and 
girls are established in and about the village. There are 
almshouses for 12 poor persons, and 2 well-supported 
charity schools. E. of Highgate runs the great north 
road in an excavated holloa', about GO ft. deep at one 
spot, where it is crossed by a bridge or archway, forming 
the thoroughfare to Hornsey. Close to the opening of 
the archway-road is the mercers’ hospital, a handsome 
Elizabethan structure, with 2 wings, and a chapel in the 
centre. Caon-wood, the beautiful seat of the Earl of 
Mansfield, lies between Highgate and Hampstead. 

* HIGHLANDS. Sc-c Scotland. 

HILDESHElMf a toan of Hanover, cap. of princ. 
and landdrostei, on tho Inncrste, a tributary of tho 
Lelne, 19 m. S.S.E. Hanover, and 41 m. S. G^tingen. 
Pop., in 1838,15,000, of whom about one third, with thc^ 
bishop, are Rom. Catli. It is a large old town, sur¬ 
rounded with ramparts, now used as public promenades, 
irregularly built, and having extremely narrow streets. 
Among its churches, the cathedral, erected by Louis 
the Pious, in 818, is remarkable for its fine bromm gates 
of the 11th century, its paintings on glass, and for a 
hollow pillar of greenish stone, supposed to have 
been a Saxon idol, and now surmounted by an image of 
the Virgin Maiy- This, and 3 other churches, bmong 
to the Rom. Caths., who have also a consistory and a 
divinity college attended by 42 students.- The other edu¬ 
cational establishments are a Lutheran gymnasium with 
a good library, 9 schools, and a large and admirably 
regulated poor-school connected with a houik of Indus¬ 
try. The other public buildings and institutions are the 
episcopal palace, council-hall, treasury, lunatic ^ylum, 
three orphan houses, and an establlshmeut for^e deaf 
and dumo. The trade of Hildesheim is inconsiderable, 
except in coarse linen cloths and yarn: Its oUier pro¬ 
ducts are leather, soap, starch, snuff, bleached wax, and 
earthenware; but cattle-fairs are held here to be 
the largest in the kingdom. 

HILlAH. Babylon. 



HIMALAYA MOUNTAIN& 
filllAUYA IfOUKiriil^a <TH»). (SaD.J?^ 
4Umk tfmomi to. JMvf or Smot^,) 

M^€>m9atttain.nA§»«tAtl$t iodl'Hha loftieit «f which 
we Jitit my Initwleto, boondtog the 
ptato air ttlodoitui on the K., and lemrattM it from ^e 
4ahto«fapd of Thibet, which itandi fo.OM f. abore the 
«aet. Thla chain^ li contimioui westward with the HIo- 
doo-koo^ and Beiur*tagh, and £, with the table-land 
orVun^Mi^buttheteX^imalayBis usually restricted 
be feogrmhcrs to that portion of the range lyhig between 
toe oessages of the Iiraus and Brahmapootra, or San- 
poo fttie former being in lat. 86® N., and lo^Td® E., 
M the latter in lat. 88® 16* N., and long. 96® £. The 
direction of the range, as thus defined, is S.R. firom the 
Indus to tto Gunduk, and thence E. to its termlaatioa. 
Its entlra^ngth is 1,900 m., its average breadth 90 m., 
and the surface which it covers is estimated at 160,000 
M. m. The N.W. extremity of the chain; called the 
Gossde mountains, extends in a S.E. direction i^ong the 
sources of all the I^njab rivers, except the Sutl^je, and 
separates the hilly part of Lahore ft'om Little Thibet. E. 
of the Sutledje, which cuts a passage through the moun¬ 
tains, in lat. 31® 30* N., and long. 77® 40* the range, 
still running S.E., crosses the heads of the Jumna and 
Ganges; it ihra, in its course B., gives rise successively 
to the Gogra, ^nduk, Cosi, Mahanunda, and Tcesta, and 
is bounded on both sides at its E. extremity by the cir¬ 
cuitous channel oPthe San-puo, to which, however, it 
contributes few affluents of importance. The average 
height of the Himalaya chain is estimated by Berghaus 
at 15,700 ft.; but numcroift peaks exceed in altitude the 
Chimborazo of the Andes, so long supposed to be the 
highest point on the globe. The principal of these are 
as follows, ^ith their situation and height from the sea. 


Name. 


N. lat. 


G. long. I Height. 


Rsldung. iQiGuThwii! 
Jumnocii, tlo. 

Budrinath, * do. 
Jawahlr, in Knmaon 
lloonlua, la Netwul 
Dhsw’idaimri, do. 
QonalngiUiao, do. 
SaJptt do. 

Chonwlsrl, in Boot an 


!ll® 28* 
31 2 

.TO 42 
22 
30 15 
2K .30 
28 1C 

27 43 

28 4 


78® 26* 

78 .36 

79 20 
79 67 
81 0 
83 SO 

85 10 

86 0 
89 2.3 


Feet. 

21,411 

2l,l.Vi 

23,441 

2.'},749 

22/>l3 

26,862 

24,740 

21,24.3 

26,000 


The parses over the main ridge, as far as we know at 
present, amount to about 20, a few only of which are 

E ractlcablc for horses, sheep being chiefly used as beasts of 
urden over the steeper passes. Their height above the 
sea varies firom 10,000 to 18,000 ft.; the principal are, the 
Kandrllmll pass, between Cashmere and Ladak; the Para^ 
laba (16,500 ft.high), leading fromilhc Upper Chenabval- 
lev to Ladak; the Shatool, Boorendo.andPiming passes, 
all much flrequented, on the road N. the valley* of the 
Sutledje; the Ghang.tang-ghaut (10,150 ft.), practicable 
for horses, and leading up the bed of the Bhaglratlii to 
Chaprung, a Chinese post on the Upper Sutledje; the 
Netee-ghaut (16,814 ft.), used by the great caravans 
passing between Thibet and N. llindostan; the Doora- 
ghaut( 17,790ft.), also a much fr^uented route, connect¬ 
ing the valley of tlie Kalce with Dumpo, in Thibet; and 
the Mastang pass, near the source of the Gunduk: the 
passes to the E. of this river are little known. The 
glens, through which these mountain-tracks run, are 
usually at right angles with the main range, and the 
N.W. fkce is Invariably rugged, and inclined at an angle 
of 50®, while the S.E. slope is more smooth, and has an 
InellnatloD of only 80® or 30®. (Llt^d and Oerat-d, ii. 
89. 61.) The limits of perpetual congelation In the, 
Himalaya chain, which, according to Leslie'# theory, 
would DC 11,400 ft. above the sea, have been ascertained, 
by the observations of VTebb, Gerard, &c., to be generally 
higher |D and they have likewise proved that, while the 
anow-llne on the S. slope is at an elevation of 12,400 ft., 
the mountains on the side of Thibet are free from snow 
in summer at high as 16,600 ft This unoimected cir. 
cumstance is attributed by some to the difference be¬ 
tween ^e serene climate of Thibet and the foggy at- 
mosphm of Hlado4tan; but by Lyell and others, with 
more probability, to the influence of the heat radiated by 
a great contlmriit in moderating the cold. (LgeiFs Geol., 

Gcaiogtfj^Tha onl{ rock sufficiently extensive to cha¬ 
racterise the geological formation of the great chain is 
gneiss, which constitutes the substance of the highest 
ridges and' crests. Granite veins occur on the surface 
only ih s^e directions, intersecting the gneiss; but 
Caphdn Idnnson and other travellers are of opinion, that 
oTiHitte forms the base of the mountains, and that gneiss 
is sopeiimposed on the geoeral bed. On leaving the 
centre of the range, scfalstus and clay-slate, primitive 
and secondary Umestouc, and red sandstone are succes- 
•ivoly met with on either side. Even in the centre of 
me cbun,^howevor, masses of limestone and sandstone 
have found at an elevation of 16,000 and 16,000 ft., 
looked here and (here in upraised crystalline rocks, a 
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idtenomoDon oibtervible idse te the Alps and Vjntmn 
(Grog. JiMcnsaA ir. 64.) The fossil remains fotnul in 
the lliinalefa mountains consist of bones of many dif¬ 
ferent spedes of ruminating animals (some of which 
were found by Captain Welw at an elevation of 16,000 
ft.), of ammonites, belemnltes, and various kinds of land 
and firesh-water shells. The chief minerals hitherto 
found are sulpnur, alum, rock-salt, gold dust, copper, 
lead, iron, antimony, and manganese i and the mines of 
Nepaul are reportra Buchanan Hamilton to produce 
large quantities of lead, copper, and sulphur. {ilamiUon'a 
Nepault Introd.) There are no direct traces of volcanoes 
in the districts explored by the English: but the nu- 
merouB thermal springs (that of Jumnotri having a tem¬ 
perature of 194®Fahr.), and many shocks of earthquakes 
relt by travellers in diflbrent ])arts of the range„iudicate 
it to be the focus of subterraneous movements and de¬ 
rangements of the earth's crust. Among the physical 
phenomena observed on this great chain may be men¬ 
tioned the falls of the Pabur, the highest known, and 
exceeding 1,500 ft., and the dripping.rock of Sansdarrah, 
near Deyra Doohl, in Gurhwal, resembling, though on 
a larger scale, tliosc of Knaresborough in Yorkshire, and 
Roslyn, near Edinburgh. This ro(£, situated in a glen 
surrounded by mountuns rising almost perpendicularly 
to the height of 5,000 ft., and clothed to the very top 
with the most beautiful wood, overhangs a small basin 
of water like the roof of an open piazsa, extending about 
50 yds. in length ; and above It is a small stream, which 
being absorbed by the marshy nature of the soil, is filtered 
through it, and falls into the basin in a continual sitower. 
Th& roof of the rock, and also of a neighbouring cave, 
are covered with stalactitic incrustations, winch in some 
cases have descended to tlie floor, having the appearance 
of spcirkling pillars. {Capt. Johmon^ in Geog. Journ. 
iv. 48.; and HaniiUon*s Gax.) 

Vegetation. — The height at which plants and trees 
flourish on the Himalaya range varies on tjio N. and 
S. slopes, nearly proportionally to the difference in tiie 
altitude of the snow-line. On the S. slope, grain culti¬ 
vation is not attempted higher than 10,000 ft.; tlio 
‘highest habitation is at an elevation of 9,500 ft.: pines 
(which form by far the largest proportion of forest in 
every place) sliow their best growth at a heiglic of 10,300 
ft.; but beyond 11,000 ft. they grow in smaller quanti¬ 
ties, and are of less girth and growth. The rhododen¬ 
dron grows up to 12,000 ft., and birches are found as 
higii a.s 13,000 ft. above the sea. {Gerard and Lloyds 
i. 343., ii. 9.) On the N. side, villages are found betvtecn 
11,000 and 13,000 ft. high, and grain cultivation advances 
to a height of 13,500 ft.; birch-trees rise to 14,0(2) ft,, 
and vegetation is found up to an elevation of 17,500 ft., that 
is, upwards of 3,000 ft. higher than on the S. slope. The 
grains found on these heights are wheat anti barley, 
bhatoo {Amaranthus anardhana\ ciieenah {Fanicum 
miliaceumYt khoda {Faspalutn scrobiculatum}, oua 
{fJordeum coelesteY and phupur {Panicum iariaricum). 
Strawberries and currants thrive on the S. side at a 
height of 11,600 ft., and 1,000 ft. higher on the opposite 
side. 

Zoology.The mammalia of the Himalaya range 
are chiefly confined to ruminating animals, a few va¬ 
rieties only of the horse and cat tribe being found in these 
regions. The wild horse is seen on the N. side of the 
mountains; but the principal tenants of the hilly pas¬ 
tures are the yak {Sot prophagtu), much used as a beast 
of burden by the Tartars, the ghurl {Caper eegagrut)^ 
of which the Cashmere and Thibet goats are varieties, the 
musk-deer, the Nepaul stag, the black deer, the Cervut 
Capreolut, the cbirn or one-horned antelope, the goral, 
and the nylgau. Among the birds of the Himalaya 
may be mentioned the lammer-goyer {Qyp&etus bar- 
batwY the chuccoree {Perdix reffa), the common cuckoo, 
the Impeyan pheasant {Lophophorut rgfulgennY the red- 
legged crow, and the wood-pigeon. {Ritt€r*$ Asia^ II., 
Hi.; Geog, Joum.. iv.; Lloyd and Gerard's Tour in the 
Himalaya; and Berghaus's Asien, ufith Haps.) 

HINCKLEY, a market town and par, of England, 
CO. Leicester, bund. Sparkenhoe, 12 m. S.W. Leicester. 
Area of par., 6,200 acres: pop. of town. In 1881,6,490; 

I do. of par., 7,180. The town standi on a command- 
I lug eminence close to Warwickshire, from which It 
is divided by the old Roman WatUng Street it is 
well built, though old, and near the centre stand an 
ancient town-hall and school-house. The church Is a 
fine old Gothic building, with a tower and steeple 
120 ft. high. The dissenters have 5 places of worship, 
connected with which and the church are Sunday 
schools, attended by 1,200 children. There ore also an 
endowed national school, with 150, and an infant school, 
with 180, children. The staple manufacture of the place 
is hosiery, introduced about'1640, and now employing 
in the town and neighbourhood upwards of 8,000 faan^. 
Coarse substantial stockings are said to be made herefw 
larger quantities than in any other part of England. 
Markets (well attended) on Monday: ihlrs 1st, M, and 
8d Monday after Epiphany; Bister Monday, l^day 
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Wor« Whit-Sunday, and Whlt-Monday. for horiei aiia 
live stock ( Aug. 96., and Bfonday i^r 28. 

Near the Ashby-de-la-Zoucb canal, which ^lei 
Close to the town, are the remidns of a Boman forti* 
flcatlon, and the remains of a wall and ditch, traceable 
all round, indicate Hinckley to have been formerly a 
place of some importance. • 

HINDOSTAN, or Ikdia on this side the 
Gakgbs or Brahmaputha. Naine a^id Limits, — 

The ancient inhabitants of India had no common 
name for themselves or their country; but their 
Persian neighbours called the people Hindoos, 
and the country, as far as they knew it, Hin¬ 
dustan ; words which, in .old English, would 
have been accurately as well as literally ren¬ 
dered, “ Negro,” and “ Negroland.” 'i'hc com¬ 
prehensive sense in which the term llindostan 
IS now employed, as distinctive of the entire ter- 
ritoi^ S. of the Himalaya mountains, over which 
the institution of castes prevails, is of Kuro]}can 
origin ; the people of the country condning the 
term to the territory lying N. of the Nerbuddah, 
and calling all to the S. of that river the Deccan, 
a word derived from tiie Sanscrit, and meaning 
** the right hand,’* and also the south.” In 
the European sense, Flindostan comprises the 
whole of that vast triangular country extending 
from the borders of Little Thibet, in about the 
35th deg. of N. lat. to Cape Comorin, in about 
the 8th deg. It is bounded on the N. by the 
highest range of mountains in the wodd, the 
Himalaya; and by tbe two great riv&s, the 
Brahmaputra and Indus, on the N.E. and 
N. W. ; and in every other direction by the ocean. 

It comprises in all an area of between 1,200,000 
and 1,300,000 sq. m., or about a third part of the 
estimated area of Europe ; but from the absence 
of gulphs, inland seas, and lakes, the propor¬ 
tion of solid land is greater. 

Surface and Geology .—surface of llindostan, taking 
tilts word in its widest acceptation, is of a very marked cha¬ 
racter. On the N., constituting the base of the triangle, we 
have liireo great ranges of mountains, with elevated val¬ 
leys between. These chains rise, the one higher than the 
other as we proceed northward, the last constituting the 
highest mountains hitherto discovcnHl. Forl,(lOUm., 
from China to Cashmere, a plain might be extended, 
resting on peaks 21,000 ft. high, while some are even 
6,000 ft. above this elevation. The valleys themselves are 
from 2,000 to 4,000 ft. above the level of the sea. Pri¬ 
mitive rocks alone compose the higher ranges. Gneiss 

g redomiiiates ; but with it is found granite, mica slate, 
nrnblendu schist, chlorite slate, crystalline limestone, 
and marble. On these repose clay slate and flinty slate. 

In the lowest or southern range, sandstone composes 
that |K)rtion which terminates in the plain of the Ganges. 

Crossing this plain, and proceeding southward, we come 
to another chain of mountains, the Vindhyan range, run¬ 
ning nearly E. and W. across the centre of llindostan, in 
about the 23d deg. of lat. This Is the basis of a triangle 
of mountain ranges which supports the vast cable-land 
of Central India. The formation here is primitive, 
consisting chiefly of gneiss ; but where It terminates in 
the plain of the Ganges, and forms the S. barrier of 
the latter, the formation is sandstone, as on the N. side 
of the same plain. The great W. range of mountains I 
commonly, tnough improperly, called ghautse, com^ 
mences on the N.W., where the Vindhyan range ter¬ 
minates, and runs In a direction nearly N. and S., 
to between the JOth and 11th deg. of latitude, until at 
Coimbatore they meet the E. range, or Ghauts. The 
formation of this chain is primitive; but to the N. there 

p, columnar, prismatic. 




is a great extent of overlying trap, 
tabular, and globular. To the S., amin, the overlying 
rock to a groat extent Is laterlte, or clay iron-ore. The 
W. is much more elevated and continuous than the E. 
Ghauts, and some of its highest granitic peaks rise to the 
height of from 6,000 to 8,700 it It is remarkable for 
the absence of valleys of denudation, and of rivers 
running W.. but Is covered with extensive iorests. In 
fact, the sea. In some situations, comes up to the very 
foot of the mountains, and nowhere leaves anything 
more than a narrow belt of low land, much broken by 
deep and narrow Inlets. This is the coast of MaUbar, 
exnpsed to all the violence of the S. W. monsoon, blow- 
Idj^ithout'interruption for six months from the c^sts 
of Africa and Arabia. Where the £. .and W. Ghauts 

Ghaut msans a inms or psnsg* of any kind, not a mountain. 


meet, oommenoei the remarkable valley or gap of Coim¬ 
batore, which leaveSia.eleBr breach In the mountain 
chains, extending froiA the E. to the W. sea. A single 
chain of tbe same formation as the E. Ghauts then runs 
all the way to CajM.Comorin, leaving the plain ot Tra- 
vaneore to the w., and the more extensive plain of- 
Madura and Tlnnevelly to the B. The E. chain, or " 
Ghauto, may be sdtd to commence at the Neilgherry 
hills, which are among the highest mouhtaiiis of S. 
India. From this point they diverge in an E. direction, 
and soon break into a succession of parallel ranges less 
elevated and more broken than the W. Ghauts. In 
their further progress to the N., the E. Ghauts break 
into subordinate ranges and valleyl, which give passage 
to the great rivers that drain nearly all tbe waters of 
the peninsula into the Bay of Bengal. This Vange tdn- 
minates nearly in the same parallel of latitude to the W«> 
Granitic ro&ks, es^jecially sienite, form the basis not only 
of the E, chain, tpit uf the range which runs from the 
gap of Coimbatore to Ca|ie Comorin. The sienite dis¬ 
covers itself ut all the accessible summits, from Cape 
Comnriu to Hydrahad, from ^the 8th up to the 17th deg. 
of latitude. Uesting on the granite, gneiss, and talc- 
slato, that form the sides and bases of the E. chain, are 
Bumetiinos seen clay, hornblende, flintis and chloride 
slate, with primitive marble of various colours. At the 
Pennar river, in the 14th and 15th dea. of latitude, clay 
iron-ore, or laterlte, expands over ^arge surface, and 
sandstone begins to appear. At Visagapatam, Gapjam, 
and Cuttack the same formation continues, and the 
iatcrite extends through Midnapore up to Beerbhoom, 
sometimes reposing upon sandstone. A ccll'ylar carbonate 
of lime, called kankar, peculiar to the geology of India, 
is found over all the district now named, as well os in 
many other parts of llindostan. We come now to the 
great coal-fleld, which runs for 65 m. in lengthy and 12 
in breadth, on both sides the river Damoda. it is sup¬ 
posed to cross the Ganges, and to extend alk the way to 
Sylhet and Cuchar, from which places anundailt spe¬ 
cimens of surface coal ha^ betm brought. The rocl^ 
formation here consists or sandstone, clay-slate, ana 
shale, the latter, os usual, lying immediately over the 
coal. Mr. Jones, an English miner, opened the first 
colliery in India, in the year 1815, at this'place. Three 

K its only have as >et been sunk, and to the depth of 90 
.; seven scams uf the mineral have been met with, one 
of them of tlie thickness of 9 it.: coal is now largely 
consumed in Calcutta, chiefly for forges and steam 
navigation. From the Damoda river to Benares granitic 
rocks prevail. On approaching the river Soane, how¬ 
ever, sandstone becomes the surface rock. and. one 
interval excepted, ext^ds to the N. of Agra, as far as 
the 28th deg. of latitude. 'I'he exception alluded to 
ocrurs in the lowjg portion of tlic province of Bun- 
diccund, where grimitc again presails, while the upper 
consists of sand-stone. The great surface formations of 
the table-land itself are granitic, including always gneiss 
and sienite, with sandstone and the overlying rocks. Ba¬ 
saltic tnap cxtAids over the provinces of Maiwa and 
Sagur, proeeeds by Nagpore, sweeps the W. portion 
of the Vlydrabad territory down to the 15th deg. of lat.. 
where it bends to the N.W., and running all the way to 
the coast of Malabar, forms tiic shores of the Coiican. 

In all, it seems to cover an area of about 260.000 sq. m. 
Wo may observe here that the geological formation of 
India is extremely simple, compared with that of Euro¬ 
pean countries, consisting only of four classes of rocks, 
viz., the granitic, the sandstone and clay-slate, the trap, 
and the alluvial. Of the latter we have examples on a 
great scale in the plains of the Ganges and Indus, which 
meet between the 28tii and 31st deg. N. lat., and tbe 76th 
and 77th deg. E. long.; as well as in the plain lying be¬ 
tween the £. Ghauts and Bengal from Cape Coi^rin to 
Cuttack. ^ 

After this view of the surface and geology of llindos¬ 
tan, the following natural geographical divisions may be 
made: 1. The ranges of the Himala3’a with their val¬ 
leys. 2. The Gangetic plain, comprising only the tract 
of inundation, and whicfi rises very little above tm* level 
of the sea. 3. The upper plain of the Ganges, ftom the 
province of Bahar inclusive, up to the foot of tbe first 
range of the Himalayas, where the Ganges and Jumna 
issue from the hills to the N., bounded to the S. by the 
Vindhyan range, and to the W. ky the neat desert. 
The height of the E. portion of this division may 
be about 500 ft. above the leVel of the tea, and the 
land rises gradually as we proceed N., until, where 
the great rivers emerge into the plain, it has aikelevatlon 
of 1,000 ft. 4. The N . portion of the great central table¬ 
land, as far 8. as the valley of the Nerbudda, whldh 
generally intersects the table-land in question flroA E. to 
W. The height of this imrtion of the table-land ranges 
from 1,700 to 2,000 ft., as at the towns of Ooilen^lndore. ‘ 
and Mhow. 5. The portion of the table-land wnlch lies 
S. of the valley of the Nerbudda, down to the junction 
of the £. and W. Ghauts, and the vall^ of Coimbatore. 
Tbe height of the table-land ranges here ftosa 2,000 
S S 
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ft. to MOO and 8,oro, ag at Foonah, Seringapatam, and 
Bangalore. 6. From the gap of Coimbatore Incluiive to 
Cape Comorin. 7. The narrow atrip of low land lying 
between the W. Ghauts and the sea. or coast of Ma. 
labar, including the W. acclivities''of the mountains 
.^ihemaelvea. 8. The alluvial plain, of unequal breadth, 
^ which lies between the E. Ghauts and the Bay of Bengal, 
Merally called the Carnatic, rising graduaHy from the 
•bore to the foot of the mountains: at the town of Arcot, 
00 m. inland, it Is 490 ft. nbove the level of the seaand 
9. ^he peninsula of Gtdrat,«with the adjacent country, 
containing much mountain.land and a few plains. Ail 
these diilhr so materially in their physical aspect, climate, 
geological formation, animal and vegetable productions, 
* Siajveli as in the character of the nations and tribes which 
*l0hablt them, as fully to warrant this distribution. 

^ Jtf»ers.^The rivers of India have their sources either 
in the Himalaya mountains, or within the great central 
table-land. The first class are by for the largest and most 
Important. Beginning from the E., the first great river 
which occurs Is the Bramahputra. The source of this 
stream Is not exactly ascertftined; but its course has been 
estimated at about 800 m., and it Is believed to dischaVge 
a larger volume of water than even the Ganges. Its 
course in the^lain of Bengal, from Goyalpara to the 
bottom of the Bay of Bengal, where It debouches, fo but 
850 m.; and havjpg a rapid current, and passing ge¬ 
nerally through a wUd and inhospitable country. It Is of 
comparatively little service to commerce or navigation. 
The Ganges, called Ganga by all the Indians, has Its 
origin in two principal branches, about 31^ N. lat., 
and betweentflF and 80° E. long. Its whole course 
Is reckoned at about 1.3.’)0 m.; but from its entrance 
into the ptain at Hurdwar, its course to the sea, into 
which It falls within a few m. of the Bramahaputra’, is 
about 1,200 m. 'Within the plain, all its branches arc 
navigable for boats; and the Bhaghercttee, its mostW. 
branch, usaally called by Europeans the Hooghly, Is 
navigdble for ships of 400 tons burden, as for as Cal¬ 
cutta, 100 m. fVom the sea. i ccording to Major Kennel, 
the principal branch diseharires 80,000 cubic ft. of water 
per second. The greatest of the affluents of the Ganges 
is the Jumna.. It also has Its origin In two branches 
within the highest masses of the Himalaya, to the W. of 
the sources of the Ganges. Its course within the moan- 
talus is about 120 m.: it issues into the plain about 30 m. 
W. of the Ganges, and here Its bed is about 1,200 ft. above 
the level of the sea. In the course of a few miles, how¬ 
ever, passing over some falls, it takes a lower level. After 
a course of 450 m., passing by the Mohammedan capi¬ 
tals of Delhi and Agra, and being navigable for a great 
part of its course, it Joins the Oareges at Allahabad. The 
other principal affluents of the Ganges which take their 
source ftom the Himalaya, are thee Ram Ganga, which 
Joins the Ganges above Canoge; the Goomtee, which 
passes by Lucknow, and after a winding course, whence 
It derives its name, joins the Ganges between Benares 
and Ghazeopoor; the Gogra, with a course of GOO m., 
and the largest of the affluents of xhe Ganges on 
this sid^ the Himalaya, after passing through Fyzabad 
and Oude, joins the Ganges above the town of Chu- 

8 ra; the Gunduck, w'hlch lias a course of 450 m.; the 
tagmutty, which passes close to Cat.mandoo, the capital 
of Kepaul: and the Coosy, originating inthe table-land of 
Tibet, and which enters the Ganges at Boglipoor. The 
great delta of the Ganges may be said to commence at 
Sicligulfy. The first bifurcation of the Ganges itself com- 
• mences at Sooty, 20 m. below RaJamahal, at which last 
place the river is pressed In by some low hills of that 
name. The Ganges receives, after this, from the Hima¬ 
laya, the Mahanada and Teesta, which have their sources 
In the mountains of Nepaul and Bootan, with courses of 
tram to 800 m. After the^unctlon of these, tlie 
• Ganges communicates with the Brahmaputra by a variety 
of branches. The rivers which fall into the Ganges, 
or its affluent the Jumna, from the iK. acclivity of the 
central table-land, are the Soane, the Betwah, and the 
Chumbul: the latter has a course of 40n m. Both it and 
the Bitwah fidl into the Jumna. The Soane is an 
affluent of the Gauges, and falls into that river a little 
above Patna. (See Ganges.) 

iMkes. — India Is rmnarkably deficient In lakes, and 
In foct Contains no large collections of water, ftesh or 
salt, such as the lakfis of N. America, N. Asia, S4rltier- 
land, or. even Scotland. In the N. ports of Bengal 
therfi are a few freshwater lakes Gf some extent, but the 
greater number of this description found throughout 
the countsy are supposed to be nothing more thmi the 
old channels of rivers which have taken a new course. 
Of th%iame character, in some respects, are the Chilka 
lake io Cuttack, and the Colalr lake In the drears ( the 
first of which eommunlcates with the Mahanuddy. and 
the las^with the Godavery «id Kistna. The Cnilka 
lake is 95 m. long and S bread, and contains several 
islands, and aboipidt In fish : it is separated from the 
sea by a sand-bank not above A m. broad. The Colair 
fake 11 94 m. by 12 In the dry season, but during tite 


periodical rains, expands from 40 to 50 m. in length. 
During the latter period, the whole flooded country, 
inclumng the Islands of the'lake, are fertilised by the 
deposit of mud brought down by the two rivers; and 
hence Major Kennel, with some propriety, compares the 
neighbouring country to the delta of the Mile. lu the 
sandy desert to the W. of the plain of the Ganges 
several salt lakes occur, the largest of which, howelrer, 
does not exceed 20 m. in lengA. Collections of salt 
water, more or less connected with the.sea, are of more 
frequent occurrence. Several considerable ones of this 
nature are to be found on the lower £. ooast of tiie con¬ 
tinent ; but the greatest and most remarkable is the 
Runn, lying between the Gulph of Cutch and the mouths 
of the Indus, which is believed to occupy a spa^ of 6,000 
sq. miles. 

Coaet ouHine. — The outline of the coast of HIndostan 
is comparatively little broken by any considerable Inlet 
of tbe.sea. From the mouths of the Indus to those of 
the Ganges there are but three great gulphs, those of 
Cutch, Cambay, and Bengal; if the latter, indeed, 
which, though It breaks the coast of Asia, docs not break 
the coast of HIndostan, can be reckoned in this class. 
Harbours are even less frequent. Along the W. coast, 
over 14 deg. of lat., there is but a single good one, Bom¬ 
bay; and from Cape Comorin to the W. mouths of the 
Ganges, a distance of 1,500 m., there is not one. In this 
unfovourable feature of its geography India resembles 
more the W. coast of America, or the E. and W. coast 
of Africa, than the K. coast of America, or the shores of 
the M. countries of Europe. The Indliui coasts are also 
in a great measure destitute of Islands. Unless we 
include Ceylon, which can hardly be included} there is 
not one on the £. coast; and on the W. there are. very 
few, and these of Inconsiderably size. In this respect, 
HIndostan is remarkably distinguished from the two 
great corresponding Asiatic promontories of Malacca 
and Canibodia, the coasts of which arc thickly studded 
with islands, many of them of considerable magnitude. 

Climate. — In a country which embraces 27" of lati¬ 
tude, which contains extensive plateaus, elevated from 
2,U(K) to 3,000 ft. above the level of the sea—some of the 
most extensive plains in the world, almost on a level 
with, or but a few hundred ft. above, the sea—the high¬ 
est range of mountains in the world — tracts of bare 
rock —deserts of mere sand, and deep primeval forests, 
—It is needless to say that there must exist a very great 
diversity of climate. But besides the diversity arising 
from these causes, the distribution of rain is another 
source. The whole continent of India, up to the 35th 
deg. of lat., is subject to the influence of the monsoons, 
which blow from the N.E. during the serene temperate 
months of winter, and from the S.'W. during the tem- 
TOStuous and hot or rainy months of summer and autumn. 
This is the general rule; .but in India, as in other 
countries of Asia under the influence of the monsoons, 
and where there are ranges of mountains running N. 
and S. of sufficient elevation to intercept the riouds, the 
time of the periodical fall of rains is reversed. To the 
W. of the gfeat chain of the W. Ghauts, on the one 
hand, over 11^ of lat., the periodical fall of rains 
corresponds with that of other parts of India, or takes 
place during the W. monsoon. E. of the Ghauts, on the 
other hand, over 8" of lat., the foil of rain takes 
place during the E. monsoon; while the tiUde-land 
which lies between the two ranges partakes, to a mo¬ 
derate degree, in both falls. As a general rule, the 
year is divided in India into three well-defined sea¬ 
sons: a hot, corresponding with part of spring and 
summer; a wet, corresponding with part of summer and 
autumn; and a cold, corresponding generally with our 
winter months. With respect to temperature, much 
of India being within the trcmlcs. and the remaining 
portion within 12" of the tiopic, the whole is entitled 
fio the designation of a hot country. On the low plains 
within the tropic, and up to about the 18th deg. of lat., 
winter is scarcely perceptible, and the year may be said 
to be divided into wet and dry. From that parallel N., win¬ 
ter becomes more and more distinct, and beyond the 27th 
deg. lasts for six months, during which the climate Is 
not Inferior in point of agreeablencss or salubrity to that 
of Italy. This IS, however, counterbalanced by the seve¬ 
rity of the hot and dry season, which lasts for three 
months, and is so intense as nearly to destroy all ap¬ 
pearance of vegetation. On the elevated central pla- 
teaus, the temperature Is generally from fiP to KP 
Fahr. lower than in the same latitudes on the low 
lands, and the fall of rain being more equally distri¬ 
buted, the necessary effect Js a clnnate in general tem-. 
Derate and agreeable, though not always salubrious. 
In the valleys between the two great chains of the 
Himalaya, the same order of seasons generally prevails 
as in the plains, and here the thermometer is rarely 
less than 18^ or 20O lower than in the plains undeiVie 
same paralleli. A few examples may be glvMi of tem¬ 
perature, as indicated by the thenftometer. llie mean 
temperature of Bombay Is 89" Fahr., and In the table- 
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land in the lame latitiidc» at an elevation of 1,700 ft.. 
It ii 77^. At Madras the mean annual tenwerature is 
64°, and at Darwar on the table*land it is 70^ At Uta* 
kamund, In the Neiigherry mountains, 7,000 ft. almve the 
lovd of the sea, the mean temperature is 56°, or S8° 
lower than that of Madras. Here the thermometer some¬ 
times rises as high as 69°, and rarely/alls as low a%S0°. 
In the peninsula of Gidrat, and on the level of the sea, 
the thermometer occasionallv rises to 100° In summer, 
and (Uls to 46** in winter. Tlie meanesnnual tempera¬ 
ture of Calcutta is 79° Fahr. In May. the hottest 
month, it is 86°, and in Jan., the coldest, 67°. In sum¬ 
mer, however, the thermometer frequently dses above 
100°, and in winter fhlls so near the freezing point that, 
with a trifling assistance from evaporation, ice is ea¬ 
sily obtained. Within the upper portion of the plain 
of the Ganges, both the latitude and elevation con¬ 
tribute to rMuce the temperature. From the middle 
of Dec. to the middle of Feb. the thermometer sinks 
every day below the freesing point, and small pools 
of water are covered with ice, and the average tem¬ 
perature of Jan. is 37°. From April till the middle 
of June, when the rain falls, the thermometer gradu¬ 
ally rises to 90°, and even to 110°; and at Delhi, Agra, 
and other places on the W. bank of the Jumna, 
In the whole period from March to June, scoschiog* 
S.W. winds, proceeding from the desert, prevail. It is 
in these same countries that, during the whole period 
from the beginning of Nov. to that of March, the cli¬ 
mate equals that of S. Italy. 

NatioHM and 2Vf5es. — Besides foreigners, who, as 
peaceable immigrants, or conquerors, have settled in 
India during the last twelve centuries, but chiefly during 
the last eight, the number of aboriginal races distin¬ 
guished by differences of language, manners, states of 
society, and neat variation, if not diflbrence, of religious 
belief, is still very great; and undoubtedly was much 
greater before the blending which must have iNten more 
or less the result of the extensive conquests of the N. 
invaders. These have been in active operation for nearly 
7 centuries, and, in all likelihood, have been materially 
promoted by the conmiests of the more powerful Hindoo 
states over the smaller. There are at present spoken 
in India, by the most civilised races, not less than 25 
distinct languages or dialects, indicating the existence of 
as many distinct nations; but, including tribes more or 
less savage or barbarous, at least 50 languages, indicating 
the presence of at least as many distinct tribes. Of the 
mure civilised nations, eight may be said t<t lie distin¬ 
guished from the rest by some superiority of civilisation, 
as implied in the possession of a national literature, a 
national alphabet, superior population, superior industry, 
a greater progress in the useful arts, with the richer and 
more extensive territory which tliey are found to occupy. 
These are the Bengalee, Ooriya, Maliratta, Gu^lratee, 
Teliuga, Tamul, Karnata, and Hindi or Hiridostanee 
nations. The Bengalee nation occupies above 80,(KXJ sq. 
m. of fertile land, chiefly within the delta of the Ganges, 
and amounts in numbers to nearly 25,000,000. The Ta¬ 
mul nation occupies 56,000 sq. m. at the S. extremity of 
the peninsula, and numbers between G,0(X),000 and 
7,000,000 people. The Tellnga nation occupies 100,000 
sq. m. of the N.E. portion of the peninsula, and num¬ 
bers probably between 7,000,000 and 8,000,000 people; 
and the Ooriya nation occupies at least 17,000 sq. m. of 
the low land which connects the delta of the Ganges with 
the S. peninsula,and numbers nearly 4,000,000. The Mah- 
ratta nation extends probably over 200,000 sq. m. of terri¬ 
tory, lying between the 22d and 23d degrees of N.lat., 
and Its numbers mi^ be roughly computed at 12,000,000. 
The Karnata or Canara nation, occupying a central 
portion of the table-land S. of the 18th degree of lat., 
may occupy about 75,000 square m. of territory, and 
their numbers may be taken at about 5,000,000. The 
nation speaking tne Hindostanee or Hindee language 
occupies at least 100,000 sq. m. of the upper portion of 
the valley of tlie Ganges, and cannot amount to less than 
90,000,000, physically and Intellectually the most vigorous 
of all the Indian races. The most enterprising of these 
nations, it is to he observed, have occasionafly passed, 
either as conquerors or colonists, into the territories of 
each other or of their neighbours. Thus we find colonies 
of the Tamuls settled in Malayalim; of Telingas in 
Karnata and the Tamul country; of Mahrattas in the 
Tamul.Telinga,and Karnata countries; of Karnatescolo- 
nised In the countries below the E. Ghauts; and colonies 
from the upper plain of the Ganges settl^as far as GiUrat. 
Bengal, N^ul, and even Malabar. These colonies, of 
whatever nation, not unfroquently preserve their national 
Iwnguage, their original manners, and even the purity of 
thelr^scent, in their adopted countries. The bwbarpus 
and savage tribes of India are universally to be found In 
the recesses of mountainous and hilly regions, never 
^thln the fertile plains or extensive toble-lpds; and 
there is scarcely any considerable range throu^out 
In^ in which soma of them are not to be found. 'They 
aie, bowaver» most numerous on the E, frontier of Ben¬ 


gal, In tbe fastnesses of the mountainous and sterile 
region of Gundwana, and generally in the ranges of hills 
which lie between the Gangetic plain and the great 
central plateau. These barbarous tribes have been sup¬ 
posed by some observers to be the aboriginal natives of 
the countiy driven from the plains to tlie hills by strangers 
and Invaders; but this hypothesis seems liule better 
than a gratuitous assumption; the mountaineers are.no 
doubt aboriginal, in common with the Inbab. of the 
plains, and their barbarous condition seems naturally 
enough accounted for by theunfiivourable circumstances 
of their situation, and their remaining in that condition 
to the hostility of the powerful occupanU of the lower 
and more fertile lands. 

Foreign Settlers _Besides the original and peculiar 

inhab. of Hindostan, a crowd of foreign colonists ^^gr 
settlers of different nations, either scattered Indiscri* 
minatel]r over the country or confined to particular spots, 
from the acci^pnt of their arrival or other chance, forms 
a considerable proportion of the present populi^on of 
the country. These, following generally the order of 
their arrivu.or supposed arrival, are as follows:—-Jews, 
Syrian Christians, Arabs, Armenians, Fersees, Persians, 
Afghans, Tartars, Turks, Abyssinians, Portuguese, Eng¬ 
lish, Dutch, French, Danes, and Chlnq^e. 

Hindoo Religion. — The forms of religious worship ' 
which prevail are the Brahminlcal, Buddhist, Jain, 
Seik, Mohammedan, Jewish, and Christian. These, and 
especially the most prevalent of them, are again divided 
into many sects. But besides national, colonial, and 
religious distinctions, thcre%re other nearly innumerable 
divisions of'the great mass of the pewle. Mauy are 
distinguished by the profession which they have imme- 
inoriaJly followed; many by their conditiyn as slaves; 
and many as outcasts, without being slaves: some are 
in the Imnter, and a few in tlie pastoral state: some nre 
freebooters, others pirates ; and there are whole tribes 
who have, time immemorial, been illustr^us as thieves, 
robbers, highwaymen, and profesbionai assassins. These 
distinctions .into tribes ana families are all hereditary; 
each section and even lubsection is isolated by nelny 
impassable limits from the rest of the society. In the 
prov. of Malabar, fdr example, which contains but 6,000 
sq. m. and about 900,000 inhab., there%re about 300 dif¬ 
ferent tribes, few of which are founded on distinctions 
strictly religious or national. In Canara, wi^i an area of 
7,700 sq. m. and 657,000 inhab., there are, exclusive of 
Strangers and foreim settlers, 104 native castes; and in 
the rural district of Burdwan, in Bengal, it was found 
that in 26 villages, containing a pop. of about 40,000, 
there existed, independent of strictly religious distinc¬ 
tions, no fewer thai]L44 castes, eiiieilv discriminated by 
the trades or profcsllons which they followed, each caste 
being known by a distinct name, each being hereditary, 
and each incapAlc of eating, drinking, intermarrying, 
or in any other manner intimately associating with the 
others! 

The circumstances on which this almost infinite dis¬ 
tinction is foantied are often trivial, and sometimes even 
ludicrous ; and vet the practical separation is not there¬ 
fore the less real. For example : one tribe of oilmakers 
in Tellngana, who use two oxen in the mill, will hold no 
intercourae with another following the same profession, 
but who use one only; they will neither follow the same 
gods nor the same leaders. The great division of the 
right and left hand, which prevails throughout the S. parts 
of India, but which is not known in the N., does not ap- 
pear to be of a religious character. One of these tribes 
ranges itself on one side and another on the opposite; and 
serious disturbances of the public peace are not un- 
frequently the result of slnselcss quarrels which concern 
neither relirion nor politics. It results from this ac¬ 
count of the national, aolonial, religious, and other 
distinctions which prevail throughout Hindcntan, that 
society is there composed of an Infinity of discordant anB 
heterogeneous materials, incapable of union or combina¬ 
tion, and therefore easily overcome, and as easily re¬ 
tained in subjection; and hence one great cause of the 
facility with which, in all ages, foreigners bavsa overrun 
India, and held ft in subjection. 


Under the general name or the Hindoo religion are 
comprised many difibrent doctrines, and an infinity of 
sects and castes, which it would be useless, and all but 
impossible, to describe, or even tesenuraerate. This re¬ 
ligion, perhaps beyond any other, pervades the entire 
frame m civil society, and i ‘ • 


frame of civil society, and mixes Itself up with every 
concern of life, public, private, and domestic. A Hindoo 
can neither continue his species, be born, d|p, eat, drink, 
or perform any of the most ordinary or even vulgar ftinc- 
tions of the animal economy, unembarrassed by Its trivial 
and unmeaning ceremonies: military enterpflies, the 
details of commerce, and the operations of agriculture, 

t: It *ls nitrt anil 


1 of the code of laws, or, to sjieak more correctly. It is 
the law. Alknost every act of a Hindoo may, in 
Iw said to be more or less a religioiis acti The most 
civilised and Instructed of the Hindoos, but them oniv. 
3S 2 
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behev« to th« immortoltty of the loul, and to e future 
elate of rewards and puntshments. The belief in the 
tranmlgratlon of touli li somewhat more general, but 
ftnr from universal. There are reckoned to be four 
orthodox sects, whose principles are determined by the 

6 reference thw give In their worship to some one of 
lie greater goas of the Hindoo pantheon; for there are 
gods, groat and small, some almost omnipotent, particu- 
uurly for mischief, and others so feeble as to be all but 
oontemptible, and no match even for an ordinary Brah* 
mto \ According to the best authorities, the Hindoo 
pantheon is peopled by precisely 333^000,000 deities; 
nut as no one has attemptM to name them, It can only 
be concluded that the Hindoo deities are in reality innu¬ 
merable. They consist of three principal gods, who are 
•upposed to represent (but their powers and functions 
are frequently interchangeable at the caprice of their vo* 
taries) the powers of creation, destruction, and preserva^ 
tion or rcffeneration ; and of the families of.these,w4h dei¬ 
fications of the elements and powers of nature, of heroes, 
and especially of saints and abstract ideas. Among the 
lower orders of the people, «nd especially among the 
ruder tribes, a sort of feticlsm prevails; and trees, rocks, 
and rude masses of stone are worshipped or abandoned, 
according to the, fears, hopes, or caprices of their vo¬ 
taries. The present race of Hindoos are tolerant in all 
matters of religion, or, to speak more correctly, they 
are indlflbrent: in fact, they go even beyond indifference, 
and in cases of emergency are ready to invpke any 
strange god, or strange saint, by whose aid they may 
hope to profit. ‘The Mabratta chiefs am in the fre¬ 
quent practice e>f Invoking Mohammedan salats; and 
Madaiee Scindla, the chief of the Mahratta state, a 
shrewd and gmlltlc prince and a great conqueror, was 
In the habit of making frequent offerings at the tomb 
of a celebrated saint to Aimeer, the same to whose 
shrine Akbar, the most illustrious of the Mogul em. 
perors, walkqd 330 m. barefooted. The Mohammedans 
of the tower orders, who in some parts of the country 
ajA Indeed little bettei than l^indoos, return the com. 
pument, and in their need propitiate the gods of the 
Hindoos; and each will join in the religious festivals 
and processions of the other. In the S. of India the 
Hindoos, in theik distress, will not unfrequently propi¬ 
tiate even the Catholic Christian saints, and the Chris¬ 
tian Hlndqps reciprocate. It is not, as already stated, 
to matters of doctrine or morality, that the Hindoos 
attach importance. In the same tribe, or even ihmily, 
will be found sectarians of the Destroying Power, of his 
consort, of the Preserver in several of his incarnations, 
(the Creator among the Hindoos has no worshippers), 
all intermarrying with each other, and the wife adopting 
the opinions of the husband without any difficulty. Some 
of the Christians of S. India intermariy with the Hindoos 
of their own tribe, without any forfeiture of caste on 
either side, provided external observances be attended to. 
Persecution to recent times Is the exception: but the sec¬ 
taries of Manak or the Seiks, have been considerable per¬ 
secutors in their way: they have destroyed most or the 
mosques wltldn their territory, and will seldom allow Mo¬ 
hammedans to assemble to the few that rem^n: they for¬ 
bid them from eating beef or praying aloud, according 
to law. What, however, the Hindoos really attach Im¬ 
portance to are not doctrinal matters, but distinctions of 
caste, ceremonies connected with marriage and funeral 
rites, and the whimsical observances .respecting supposed 
purity anddmpurity in regard to food and other matters 
connected with ordinary domestic life. The distinctions 
of caste are the most remarkable of these, and form 
' indeed the characteristic mark of Hindoo society. Eveiy 
one'has heard that the Hindoos are divided Into four 
great classes or castes, founded upon the great distinctions 
which prevail amongst all people In their first advance 
towards fivliisation; that is, into priests, soldiers, traders. 
And liboiwors. As such, a diatinction into tribes is 
natural, and indeed known to have existed among 
other people, it is highly probable that It prevailed with 
the.flrst rudeMbe or nation with which the Brahminical 
form of evorshlp origimited, and that it constituted the 
foondatimi of the present superstructure of the castes. 

The first to rank among the four great classes, of course, 
Is the Brahmin or priest; and next to him comes, very na¬ 
turally, the soldier: at a great distance follows the indus- 
trloiu capitalist or trader; and fiur removed from all Is 
3he laheorir. These divisions are hereditary,.impmable, 
and Indefeasible. Such is the theory of the diiUDCtlons 
of Hindoo society; but the practical and real distinettons 
are very dUbrent Indeed. The attributes of the dilferent 
dasM, at they are described In the ancient books of the 
Utodoos, we miw be sum never could have been practi¬ 
cally taesperation. These books, it must be recollected, 
ware written by Brahmins who claimed an exclusive 
i^t to axpouna them, and all but the monopoly of/ead- 
ah tbam>t and it was their interest to dweU on tm im- 
aNvuraUesuperiorito of their owuordlr; butltishardly 
mrefeble ihfe any sodmy should be able to hold tocher 
for a m e w ia tt in which laws micfa as wo find in tha 


Hindoo sscred books were bond fide enforced. For 
example. It is enacted among myriads of the same sort, 
that ir a labouring man sit upon the carpet of a priest, 
he shall be punished, either by having a not iron thrust 
into his buttock, or by being branded, or banished the 
kingdom, or having the oflianaing buttock cut off I Many, 
to act, of the HUuloo laws appear to have been framed 
by the Brahmins more fot tne purpose of deterring, 
through the terrors of superstition and punishment, the 
other classes from interfering with their privileges, than 
for any other olijcct. Whatever may nave been the 
original attributes and privileges of the great classes, at 
their first institution, it is certun that these classes them- 
selves can hardly be said at present practically to exist. 
In the advance of society, the increase of population, the 
extension of commerce and conversion, and the operation 
of the human passions, they have given way to a different 
order of things. They are referred to by the tribes into 
which Hindoo society Is at present divided, as a matter of 
genealogy; some tribes claiming their pedigree from one 
or other or the original castes; their neighbours denying 
the authenticity of the claim, and setting up claims of their 
own; but the greater number of the people making no 
pretence to this purity of descent, for such It Is consi¬ 
dered even in Its lowest ranks. In the most ancient 
‘Hindpo work extant, the Institutes qf Menu, which has 
been computed to be about 2,700 years old, there already 
existed nearly a hundred castes; and It must be supposed 
that the enumeration was confined to that part of the 
country in which the work was written. The number 
of the castes not coming within the pale of the four great 
divisions, suggested the notion of the mixed castes, 
supposed io originate from an illegitimate Intercourse 
between the four great orders, with the crosses which 
again sprung from these. This was clearly an after- 
l^thought —a new theory made for the occasion, and 
wholly Inadequate to explain the actual state of society 
as we find it. This may be made sufficiently plain by 
a few examples. Among the 23,000,000 of people who 
speak the language of Bengal, there are none who even 
pretend to be of the second or third order, that is, of the 
military or mercantile classes: all who are of these two 
orders are comparatively recent immigrants from the 
north, and identified as such. Ip so far as the four great 
orders are concerned, the native inhabitants of Bengal con¬ 
sist, in fact, of Brahmins, and those who are not Brahmins. 
The Brahmins themselves consist here of two classes; viz. 
those who can trace their pedigree to the N. of India, and 
who are held in the highest repute, and of those who can- 
not, — far less esteemed. The Brahmins of Bengal, in¬ 
cluding all of both these classes, consist of no less than 168 
subdivisions, cTaimlng various degrees of purity, and not 
one of which will eat, drink, or Intermarry with ano¬ 
ther I The next most important caste In Bengal is de¬ 
nominated Chysta, and is chiefly engaged in men'antile 
pursuits: this is the tribe whose name has been sup¬ 
posed by many to have furnished the English language 
with the word caste; but this is a mistake, for the term 
is simply the Spanish and Portuguese word casta, mean¬ 
ing race or lineage. They are reckoned pure Sudras, or 
persons of the origtoal serrile class, and amount to 83 sub¬ 
divisions, equally unsocial among themselves with the 
Brahmins. Among the people speaking the Orissa lan¬ 
guage, the military order is altogether wanting, and 
there are but a few families generally reputed of the 
third class. In Malabar and Canara the second and third 
orders are wanting, the first of these being supplied by 
the military aristocracy of the Nalrs, who arc considered 
to be pure Sudras, or of the servile class, that Is, of the 
class represented by the Hindoos as being In the last de¬ 
gree of degradation: they are, notwithstanding, the lords 
of the soil, and, before very recent conquest, the real so¬ 
vereigns of the country. The celebrated Rqipoots, the 
most .distinguished military order among the Hindoos, 
have, according to the Sanscrit writings, a vulgar origin; 
they are sprung from the mercantile classes on the pa¬ 
ternal side, and from one of the mixed classes on the 
maternal. All the warlike and conquering natiim of the 
Mahrattas, who are not Bralimins, are deemed to be of 
the fourth, or servile order. In eveir part of India there 
Is a considerable portion of the Innao. who wre utter 
outcasts, or, at least, bt^ond the pale of the Brahminical 
religion, condemned to this exclusion by their servile 
condition, their poverty, or the meanness of the em¬ 
ployment in which they are engaged, the proportion of 
tills degraded class bdng, contrary, perhaps, to what 
might have been expected, always round to be greatest 
to the least civilised p^s of the country. 

In the district of Dlnag^re, to Bengal, out of a 
Hindoo pojiulation of 800,00(1, it was found that 84 per 
cent. (Moiy were considered pure tribes, 464 impure, 184 
very low, and 264 abominable. In Malabar, out of a popu • 
Utlon of 720,000, 100,000 are in a state of siavery, md 
treated by the Brahmins and Nalrs as if they ww*^ 
hardly human. Even a great proportion of the free amr 
industrious classes must not approach, owing to their 
alleged impurity, the person dr aVair nearer than a 
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prescribed number of paces, this KTair himself being, as 
already mentioned, the lowest of the original classes} n 
being, according to the ancient Hindoo writings, ex. 
presuy created for the purpose of performing servile 
offices to the Brahmins and other superior classes. What 
is still more remarkable, and the same thing obtains with 
respect to many other impure classes in the 8. of India, 
the Brahmins refiise to afibrd them instruction or spl. 
ritual comfort: in Csct, they are not of the Brahminical 
religion at all; never enter the Brahminical temples, or 
offer worship to the gods of the Brahmins; but have 
their own peculiar deities, priests of their own caste, 
and, contrary to the creed of the Brahmins, usually have 
no knowled^ of a future state. The Brahmins, although 
they are to be found throughout India, and have a vast 
influence every where, are divided into more numerous 
families and varieties thaq any of the other classes ; and 
while each is revered by its own immediate followers 
among the laity, they almost all hold each other in 
contempt as pretenders. They go the length of reck, 
oning no less than 2,000 separate distinct families of 
their order. The order of the Brahmins composes 

t he very essence of Hlndoolsm: the Brahmin who lives 
>y charity, or the voluntary contributions of the laity, 
and who performs no part of the common ritual of th^ 
Hindoo worship, is held in the highest repute. Nwxt to 
him comes the Brahmin who lives by bis industry and 
temporal employments, provided they be such as become 
the dignity of the order; but which commonly exclude 
holding the plough, and performing any of the manual 
employments of agriculture. The }owest rank of all 
is assigned toHbose Brahmins who perform the com. 
mon ritual, of the Hindoo worship; and among these 
last, the meanest office of all is that of peruirming 
the scrvico of the gods In the temples. To exercise 
even the office of astrologer or village priest, is far 
more respectable. The service of the tepnples, in. 
deed, has fallen into such disrepute, that the Rrah. 
mins in some cases have abandoned it to the Inferior 
classoB. Fastidiousness in respect to food is a charac¬ 
teristic mark of purity of caste, and no peo{>le ever car. 
rled this matter to so absurd and extravagant a length as 
the Hindoos. On this point the most essential thing of 
all is to abstain from eating the flesh ofthe cow.* He who 
eats beef is no Hindoo, but an utter outcast. He who kills 
an ox by accident ought to be excommunicated; and ho 
who kills one designMly ought to 'suffer death. This Is 
perhaps tlic only religious precept which is of universal 
acceptance among all Hindoos ; pretty much In the same 
way as an abstinence from the flesh of the hog is impera. 
tive u}M>n all Jews and Idohammedans. The higher classes 
commonly abstain from eating the flesh of all domestic 
animals except that of the goat or sheep. Hindoos ge- 
nerally partake readily of almost all descriptions of game, 
the wild boar included. The impure classes and out. 
casts, a numerous body of the people in many parts of 
India, hardly reject any kind of attainable aliment, and 
devour, without scruple, such articles as carrion, rats, and 
river tortoises, that feed most impurejy: the higher castes 
commonly eat but once a day, and a few of the most fas- 
tidlous only when the sun is out; so that in cloudy wca. 
ther they arc occasionally put to very trying inconve. 
nience. To abstain from spirituous and fermented 
liquors, and intoxicating drugs, is a general precept of 
the Hindoo religion ; and the degree in which abstinence 
from them is observed marks the purity or impurity of 
the class. Brahminf and persons or the mercantile order 
generally abstain altogether from the use of spirituous 
liquors, while the impure classes and outcasts partake of 
them very freely. 

The distinctions of caste, founded upon employments, 
though not always ratioj^al, is gcnoruly much more so 
than any others. The most honourable employment is 
that of the priesthood, provided the individual exercising 
it live on eleemosynary gifts, confine himself to giving in* 
struction,aDd that that instrucUon be not riven to any Mr- 
ion of an Impure caste, that is, to those wnoscannot afford 
to pay handsomely for it, which would be very dlscrdiUt. 
able. The military profession, and the wholesale mer> 
cantlle profession, are almost equally honourable. Agr|. 
cultural employment is creditable almost every where: 
Us respectability being, however, somewhat impair^ 
where slaves are numerous, and principally employed in 
the labjairs of the field. All the more ordinary trades, 
Inmemorially exercised by the Hindoos, are respectable 
In their way; such as potters, braziers, goldsmlus, 
weavers, and barbers. All trades or employinents Im¬ 
ply tng the death or dostruction of animals, or of which the 
mortal is an animal substance, are either low or very 
impure: such as fishermen, washermen, hunters, snake- 
catchers, Ume.Bhell burners, curriers, s^makers, and 
bntchersl Palm-wine drawers and distillers are impure, 

, from the impurity of the objects they produce. Sweepers, 
washers, burners or buryers of the dead, and public ex^ 
cutioners are uttariy abominable, and indeed sheer out¬ 
casts. There ore, of course, endless anororiles 
as fan every thing else connected with the Hindoo religion. 


Bankers in Bengal, for example, rank below barbers. 
All professions which imply poverty In the parties exer¬ 
cising them are mean employments. Basket-making 
is a mean employment, and the precarious search for 
drugs and honey in the forests is also mean. Almost 
every employment above a handicraft trade is open to 
Brahmins, and of course to all that are below Brahmins. 

Itmust not be supposedfrom whet has now been said, 
that the tribes or families exercising each profession or 
trade are always the same; on the contrary, they differ 
In every province of India: even in the same province, 
two or three tribes, or a dozen tribes, may exerdse tbe 
same profession or craft. In each feaslly, trades and pro¬ 
fessions are generally hereditary, as a matter of con¬ 
venience, as happens In all rude societies, but there Is no 
Impassable barrier between one profession and another ^ 
there is nothing that sboidd prevent tbe sou of a notter 
from becoming a goldsmith, or the son of a .goldsmith 
from Aurning Jiis bond to the loma, except that in par¬ 
ticular situations the parties might forfeit some here¬ 
ditary perquisite annexed to thrir employment the 
change. Reckoning the entire British* army iu India, 
lierhaps there is hardly a caste, or sect, or religion, 
erhich is not to be found in its ranks—from the purest 
to the most impure, and most abomjpablefrom the 
most orthodox to the most heretical. Brahmins may, 
there be seen commanded by Sudras; and men of pure 
castes may be seen in the ranks, with men of no castu for 
their officers. The Brahmins under these circumstances 
are as exemplary for their subordination as any other 
class; a satisfectory refutanon, upon a large scale, of the 
fallacy and vanity of the pretensions sq| up for them to 
the ancient writings of the Hindoos, and maintained by 
some European commentators on those writings. The 
institution of the castes, as now described, is universal 
throughout Hindostan. 

Other Forms qf Religion, — These are the Jain, Budd¬ 
hist, Seik or Singh, the Mriwunmedm, and Chris¬ 
tian. The period or the place in which tne first of these 
had its oririn is unascertained t at present, it prevails 
chiefly In the great proiance of Gturat and in Taiawl^ on 
the western shore of India, but it is to be found more or 
less scattered through every part of the country. The 
Buddhist worship originated in Bahaf,' within the great 
lain of the Ganges, and, acnordlnK to stateinmitB sriilch 
ave a considerable air of probability, in sixth cen¬ 
tury before Christ, or Hbout 200 years before the expe • 
dltlon of Alexander. This form of worship, so prevalent 
in Ceylon, and in all the countries to the E. and N. of 
Hindostan, is nearly extinct in that country lt^el^. 
Nanak, the founder of tbe Seik heresy, confined to the 
countries lying n^r to or amongst the five great tri¬ 
butary rivers whicn eventually constitute the Indus, w'as 
born in 1419; y} that this religion is of little more thim 
four centuries*^standing. The Mohammedan religion 
began to make some Impression in India about the be¬ 
ginning of the 11th century, and tbe descendants of 
foreign settlers, or the converted nations of this per¬ 
suasion, ar^at present supposed, for all India, to amount 
to about a seventh part oi the entire population. It is 
remarkable that they are not most numerous in those 
parts of the country which were the seats of Moham¬ 
medan power, but rather at the extremities, such as the 
remote border provinces of Bengal, in which mure pliant 
materials for proselytism were found', 'i’he Christians 
abound most in the S. parts of India; the greater number 
are Nestorians, who are supposed to have embraced 
Christianity, through the labours of Greek missionaries 
from Syria, as early as the second and third centuries of 
the Christian sera. Most of the remainder are Catholics, 
the descendants of Portuguese, or persuns converted by 
Portuguese missionaries. 

Fopvlation.—QX the whole territory of Hindostan, 
supposed to contain, as already mentioned. f,300.000 sq. 
m., the population may be estimated at about 130,000,800, 
or about one half the population of Europe. Tbe ratio 
of pop. to the sq. m. is therefore near lOU to I; whereas 
that of Europe is very little more than 68 to 1. This 
pop. is very unequally distributed. The iipll.watered 
alluvial plains and valleys are every where thickly, 
and the mountainous or hilly regions always thinly, 
inhabited. From the extreme S. point at Cape Comorin, 
up to the If'th deg. of lat., the pop. i« in some parts as 
Inw as 74 inhabitants to the sq.an.; at Madura, watered 
hy the river Vay, it rises to idO; at Tanjorr, watered by 
the Cavery, it rises to 225, being tbe densest pop. of the 
whole of the S. portion of India. In the Cfarnatle. or 
plain lying between the E. Ghauts an^be sea. it is 
about %. On the table-land between th^hauts, and iq> 
to about tbe 16th deg. of latitude, where the land Is hign 
and dry, with little other than artificial Irrigarion, the 
rate drops to 72. In tbe narrow plain between the W. 
Ghauts and tbe sea, and ^Irom the 10th of lat. up 
to the 20th, lys estimated at about 100. Of the whole 
table-land. einlndlng from the 16th deg. of lat. up to the 
Vindhyan range, and S. border of tbe Gangritc 
protMhly tne pop. does not exceed 50 to tnesu. m. The 
S S 3 
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F2P' F®** ponlniuUi of Gujrat rliei to about 

170. More than fauf the wh<de pop. of Hindostan It 
con^^ in the gi^ plain ot tne Ganges; com¬ 
puting the area of this tract at 390,000 sq. in., and the 
pop. at 00 ^ 000 , 000 , the average rate per sq. m. exceeds 
200 , which It a higher ratio than that of our own island. 
WithiD this wide range, however, there is a great dif* 
ference In the rates of population. From the bottom 
of the Bagr of Bengal up to the W. confines of Bahar, 
which comprises, of course, the tract of inundation, 
a territory m upwards of 80,000 sq. m. contains a pop. of 
more than 300 to the sq. m. The tract of Inundation 
itself for exceeds this. Thus the district of Burdwan 
has a density of 993; that of Hooghly, 948; the districts 
of which Calcutta is the centre, 940; and that of Moor- 
shedabttd, above 400. As the country becomes mountain¬ 
ous to the E., the population diminishes. Thus,.Backer- 
gunge has but 450; Chittagong, 335; and Tlpperah, 
300 to the sq.m. In the lowlands to the S. of*Ben¬ 
gal, including Midnapore and Cuttack, the ratio is but 
325. From the W. confines of Bengal to the conflu- 
ence^f the Jumna with the Canges, the country is fay 
bt 7 ond the reach of inundation, and although very fertile, 
the pop. is only at the rate of 230 to the sq. m.; but in 
this is Included the large, hilly, and wild district of 
Bhnmgur, which has no higher ratio than 100. The whole 
of tlie plain to the W.^from the confluence of the Jumna 
till k terminates in the Great Desert, may be computed to 
have a density of population not exceeding 180 to the sq. 
m., and the proportion generally diminishes as we proceed 
westwards, liie Punjab, or plain watered by the five 
affluents of the fodus, probably does not contain a pop. 
of more than 100 to the sq. ro., and 50 would Im a largo 
estimate for ttie delta of the Indus. The extensive 
desert lying between the western limit of the Gangetic 
plain most probably does not contain 10 inhabitants to' 
the sq. m. 

Hittory — The Illndm^, it is now fully admitted, 
have no history; they do not even possess any ra¬ 
tional. connected, and authevtic narrative of their 
own ailhirs for a single century. The oldest Inscription 
found in Hindostan, and it is of doubtful authenticity, 
dates but 23 yeary before Christ: one of the t.'^ost au¬ 
thentic seras dates but 57 years before that of Christ; 
and another of extensive currency dates 78 years after 
Christ, the origin of both being buried in fable. The 
earliest of these dates is but three centuries liefore the 
invasion of Alexander, and about five centuries more 
recent than the commencement of authentic history in 
Europe. The temple of Juggernaut is but 640, and a 
ruin connected with It 1,142. years old, the latter being, 
however, a date which rests on traditkm only. In so far, 
then, as history is concerned, had it not been for the 
companions and successors of Alexandm, who describe 
the Hindoos as in many respects resembling what they 
are at the present day, we might, for all that their own 
history teaches, be lea to believe that they were not an 
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of history, however, there remains abundant evidence 
to show that the Hindoos had been very early civil¬ 
ised. The most remarkable, perhaps, is the existence 
amongst them of the literature of at least three lan¬ 
guages, which have long ceased to be spoken by any 
living people. These are, the Sanscrit, a language of 
complex grammatical structure, like the Greek, Latin, 
or Arabic; the Sariswati, or Pracrit, a language derived 
ftom the Sanscrit, but of simpler structure, and bearing 
•omething like the relation to it which the Italian does 
to the Latin ; and the Pall, a language also of a simpler 
structure, derived ftom the Sanscrit, but formed in a 
dlllbreiit part of the valley of the Ganges. The first of 
these is at the present day the sacred language of all who 
follow the(^rahmlnfcaI religion, as the last is that of 
th^ who foUow the Buddhist worship, whether in 
In^ or beyond It. All these languages appear to have 
been dialects of people who lived in the upper portion of 
the valley of tne Guges. The Hindoos and their 
ancient writiim point very distinctly to the territory 
lying W. Sr Delhi, on the right bank of the Jumna, 
the prlndpal affluent of the Ganges, as the seat of the 
people who spoke the Sanscrit. There are certainly 
many arguments in fovour of the belief that the Brah- 
minical worship originated in this quarter, and that the 
nation that propagated It, and spread civilisation over 
India, inhabited this country. * Thus, the upper and 
elevated portion of the plain of the Ganges is as much 
the jprindpal scene of all the great events of Hindoo 
mythology u O'-eece was of those of the Greek mythology. 
Here are the scenes of the wars of the Mababarat, of the 
~|f Rama, of the localitfos of the adventures of 
Jlastlnapura, Ayodba, and Matthura, The 
r holy places are also here; as Gya, Alla. 

Hurdwar; hot to mention Me great 
^i*® and their aacad tributaries. 

The ^deoce^rdeA by langusm and reTigion tends to 
^rownate this snpMiitlon. Thus, the SmiBcrit most 
abounds, and exists hi greatest purity In Che dialects of 


Ung^m 

Kr&hna, 

prindpai 


the upper portion of the valley of the Ganges, and gra¬ 
dually diminishes both in amount and pur% in pitMNW- 
donasVe recede firom it to the £., and particularly to the 
S. The distinction of castes is also most strongly marked 
in this quarter, and diminishes as we recede from it, as 
already mentioned. The country itself, slso, it miw be 
added, from its fortuity, salubrity, and fire^m nom 
rank vegetation and forest, must at all times have been 
more fovonrable to the development and progress of 
--irtionoflndia. Al¬ 


though the incursion of Alexander (a. c. 339) made India 
known to the European world, its dfect upon the people 
of India was scarcely greater than that of any one of the 
thirteen expeditions of Mahmoud of Ghlinee. It is highly 
probable, however, that the influence of the kingdom 
which his successors established In Bactria. and which 
lasted for 130 years, was much greater. The Greek princes 
of Butrla appear to have conquered several of the N.W. 
provinces of India; and foom this source, in all likeli¬ 
hood, the Hindoos derived their knowledge of astronomy. 
The real history of India commences with the first 
Mohammedan invasion, in the year 1 , 000 , between 13 and 
14 centuries aftertbe invasion of Alexander. The her» 
of these invasions, for there were thirteen of them, was 
Jilahmpud, sovereign of Ghiznee.in Aflkhanlstan, the son 
of a man who had been a Turkish slave, but who had 
raised himself to sovereign power. Mahmoi^ pushed 
his conquests, or rather Incursions, as far as Canoge. 
Bundlecund, and Giorat. India was at this time dlvldM 
amongst many sovereigns, most of them petty ones; and 
the resistance made to the conqueror was hardly more 
formidable than that which the Americans offorea to the 
Spaniards. Towards the close of tho 12 th century, 
the Affghans made their first appearanca on the theatre 
of Indian history. A chief of this natiom of the district 
of Gaur, raised himself to independent sovereignty, and 
while the Turkmans seised upon the provinces of tho 
Ghiziiian empire, ho and his successors seized upon the 
capital and its eastern provinces, while the second 

? rlnce of the race, RIahomed Gauri, invaded Hindostan. 

lis favourite general, Cootub, originally a Turkish 
slave, pushed the Affghan conquests as far as Gi^rat; 
and Mahomed dying without children, Cootub seized 
upon the Indian conquests of bis master, and fixed the 
scat of his government at Delhi in the year 1193. This 
may be considered as the date of the first eflbctual con¬ 
quest of Hindostan. Prom this period down to 1929, 
or in 323 years, twenty-six Affghan princes rdgned in 
Delhi. But it is not to be supposed that the Delhi sove¬ 
reigns of this race ever ruled over all Hindostan; for in 
the Deccan, Gujrat, Malwah, Juanpore, and Bengal, 
Mere were independent Mohammedui princes, who con¬ 
quered, and ruled for themselves, and many Hindoo 
sovereigns continued unsubdued. During the reign of 
the Aflghan princes of Delhi, in 1398, Timour invaded 


India, but his expedition was a mere plundering 
Incursion. In 1926, India was invaded I 7 Baber, the 
fifth in descent from Timour, and the sovereign of 
Me little principality of Firghana, a territory lying 
between the Pamer mountains and river Jaxartos to 
the 8 ., and Kashgar and Samarcand to the £. and 
W. He had first conquered Caubul and Candahar, 
and from the first of these entered Hindostan, defeated 
and killed the last Affghan sovereign, and seated 
himself on the throne of Delhi. WiM him began 
the race of princes, Improperly called Mogul by F.uro- 
peans and Indians, for neither Baber nor his ancestor, 
Timour, were Moguls, but Turks. All the con¬ 
querors of Hindostan, in fact, who were not Aflfohans, 
were Turks, or natives of the great province or king- 
dom of Transoxiana, whose native tongue was Turkish. 
Neither were any of them Persians, though the tan¬ 
kage of the latter people, being a more cultivated 
tongue than their own, was adopted by both the Turkish 
and Affghan races of princes.* It will be observed Mat 
the last Mohammedan conquest of India, toede place 27 
years after *7asco de Gama found his way to that 
^ntry. The Mojrol empire was consolidated nnder 
Aurunnete, who Aedin 1707, and k began to decUne 
Ms son and successor. In 
1712. The Mohammedan power acquired its greatest 
extent under Aurungsebe; but even under hun, waa 
much inferior, not only in resources but in extent, to 
the empire now held tar Britain in Me same country. 
The passage by the Cape of Good Hope opened the 
way to a new and more formidable race of conquerors. 
Ihe Portuguese, by whom it was efibeted, never ac¬ 
quired more than a petty territory on the W. coast t 
and the continental acquisitions of Me Dutch were 
Umfted to a few commercial Actories. The French, at 
one time, seemed to be on the high road to Me aita. 
bllshment of a great Indian soverc^ty; but, in Me 
«id, Mey were ompletely wwsted, by Me greater re- iu 
lourcet and superior meritiine strength of the English, 
and by Me extmrdinaiy ttots. ernmn, and enter¬ 
prise of CHvn Our first territorial aeration consisted 
of a pideh offi sq. m. of tend en M^romandM coast, 
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where Madras now stands. The real foundations of 
our Indian empire were laid in the Interval Mtween 
ITQO'aad 1765, when Clive defeated the lieutenaifts of 
the Mogul, and the Mogul himself, and acquired Bengal, 
the richest of all the Indian provinces, the most easily 
defendol, and'that which has afforded us, throughout, 
those resources which have enabled us to conquer and 
to preserve all our subsMuent acquisitions. 

JPoffftbof Dfvfs/on#.—The following estimate of the 
area and pcmulatlon of the difli^rent stdles into which 
Hindostan Is divided will give the reader a tolerable 
notion of tbe political division of the country: — 


Aim In Ml. 

m. (BngO 

FopuUtlan. 

519,873 

8.3.473,417 

9.400 
* 108.800 

99,750 

95,300 

49,400 

64.970 

17,000 

86,900 

3,930 

3,.M)n 

4.400 
7,360 

21.600 

6,100 

19/KlO 

165/100 

M07,789 

9,136.999 

9,314.609 

4,103,866 

3,677,627 

5,574.554 

1,696,669 

3,900,575 

189,955 

979,763 

166.038 

638,380 

2/176,000 

20.5,121 

638,900 

5.548,431 

561,610 

41,278,092 

58.000 

60,00(1 

24,(Nhl 

2/)oo,noo 

4,000,000 

1,000,000 


Pop. to 
•q. m. 


Pbromiwnt MiSt. 
BrlUih Dominions • 

THhMtatu SUttea. 
TnTaneoK sna Coehin 
Nlsam^ Dominions - 


afjeore 

Chide 

Sclndla 

llersr 

Holknr 

(iuicowar 

Cooig 

Kamo<d 

Slkhlm 

Bhoiianl 


do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 

do, • 
do. 

do. • 
do. 
do. 

__ do. 

SsttarSh, Colspoor, &c.. 
Cutoh - . - 

Itandleennd Chiefs • 
Bqipovt Stales, &c. - 


Nepsul 
l.ah(m . 
Hinds 


149 

96 

77 

16« 

86 

86 

86 

«6 

58 

77 

87 

86 

JIO 

8.8 

38 

83 


87 

66 

41 


Paiamonnt Sttte (British) 
Tributary States 
Independent States > 

Total 


51^,873 

564,610 

137,000 


,473,417 I 169 
73 
51 


83,- . 

41,978,0<)9 
7,000,000 


1,214,483 131,751,509 
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It will appear from this statement that the British 
government possesses about 42 parts in 100 of the whole 
area of India, its tributaries about 4() parts, and the 
independent states but 12 parts. England and her tri-> 
butarles, in fact, possess 8R parts out of 100 of the whole 
of India. The amount of population is much more in I 
favour of the British dominions, which contain twice as | 
many inhabitants as the tributary, and about twelve 
times as many as the independent states. The density | 
of pop., as expressed in the third column of the table, is 
im index, to a certain extent, of fertility of territory, and of 
favourableness of position. The British dominions, tried 
by this test, are twice as populous as the tributary, and 
more than three times as populous as the independent 
states. 

Arsottrccs.—The public revenues of India are de> i 
rived from the land<tax, or rather from the ap> 
propiiatlon, by the sovereim, of a very large por- 
tion, and often, indeed, of the wiiole rent of the 
land; A'om taxes on houses, arts, and professions; 
from customs and transit duties; and from fees and 
fines. All other taxes are inconsiderable in comparison 
with the land-tax, which, in every native state, con¬ 
stitutes about 95 parts in 100 of the entire public 
income. Under the British government, It amounts in 
round numbers to 12 millions sterling. If it bore the 
same proportion to absolute ponulation, it would In the 
tributary states be nearly G millions, and in the Inde- 

I iendent states nearly 1 million. This is by no means 
ikely, however, to be the ratio, and tlie probability is, 
tliat the land-tax follows the proportion of the relative 
density of pdpulation. On this hypothesis the land-tax 
of the trlbutaiy states will be about 2,700,000/.. and that 
of the Independent states about 320,000/.: adding 10 per 
rent, to the two last for other taxes, and knowing from 
positive data what the whole revenue of the British 
government is, we may make an approximate estimate 
of the entire public revenue aflbrded by the people of 
India, and state it in round numbers: — 
i British territories - - 17,000,000 ‘ 

Tributaiy states - - ' 3,000,000 

Independent states - - 350,000 


Total Jf20,360,000 


Those results, which are probably not very wide of the 
truth, while they partially exhibit the relative resources of 
the different political parties, exhibit, at the same time, 
^he essential poverty of the Indian people. Notwith¬ 
standing that every thing is taken from them that it 
seems pro^cable tp take, they do not contribute half 
the sum that Is contributed by the inhabitants of this 
kingdom, though not amounting to a fifth part of their 


numbers. With an oppressive system of taxidlon, the 
Indians are barely able to contribute 3t. a head, while 
the inhabitants of the United Kin^oifl contribute, with 
infinitely greater facility, twelve times that amount! 

Langutmet .— It haa been stated, that there are no 
fewer than 25 native languages spoken throughout Hln- 
dofttan, independent of the dialects of tribes in a very 
rude state of society. **Tbe extensive region,*’ says 
Mr Colebrooke, ** which is nearly defined by the banks 
of the SaraswaCty and Ganges on the N., and by the 
sea to the E. and W., contains, according to some, 57 
provinces, and, according to others, 84, and each has its 
peculiar dialect.” The Hindoos of the N. portion of Hin¬ 
dostan are acquainted with three dead languagai, via. the 
Sanscrit, the Saraswatty, or Pracrit, andf the Pali. Of 
these three the Sanscrit contains internal evidence of 
being the oldest. It was the language of a people who, 
according to a very probable Hindoo tradition already re¬ 
ferred occupied the right bank of the Jumna, -a little 
way to the N. W. of the city of Delhi, and with it pro¬ 
bably originated the Brahmlnlcal religion, and the first 
diuvn of Hindoo clvUisatioif. The Saraswatty or Ppi- 
crit was the language that succeeded it In the same 
country, and it seems to bear the same sort of relation 
•to it that the Italian does to Latin. «The Pall is a 
language which sprung up In the province of Bahar. 
Of this, also, the Sanscrit forms tli^ groundwork,>4m(l 
the relation tietween them may be supposed to bear 
a similar relation to that which subsists between ttie 
Spanish, or French, and Latin tongue. With 
the people spilkking the Pali language sprung up the 
religion of Buddh ; and Pali is, to the Resent day, the 
sacred language of all the Asiatic nations who have 
Buddhism for their national worship. TI«e existence 
of these three languages, that have successively ceased 
to be spoken, affords, as before observed, satisfac¬ 
tory evidence of the great antiquity of Hindoo civil¬ 
isation. One or other of the languages ia question is 
move or less mixed up, not only with every Itnguage 
of Hindostan, but also qirith the languages of m^it 
of the neighbouring countries. To tlie N. they form 
the groundwork of these languages, as Latin does 
of Italian j to the S., on the contrary, they are en¬ 
grafted on the language in somctiitng like tlie manner 
in which the French is engrafted on our own Saxon 
tongue. The literary Hindoos reckon that* there are 
ten cultivated languages, having a written character and 
a literature, viz. five to the N., called the five Gaurs^ 
and flve to the S., called the five Dravirs. The enu* 
mcration, however, is not very clear and distinct, at 
least as applicable to present Umes. The Gattrs are 
the Saraswatty, Caifej, Gauva or Bengalee, Maithila 
or Tirutiya, and the Oorissa. The first of these is the 
dead language allbady mentioned. The Maithila i« con¬ 
fined to a small portion of tlie district of Tirhoot, the 
Gauva is ttie language of the numerous people of Bengal, 
already mentioned, and the Oorissa or Urya, of the 
people of ('aU^k. The Canoj, as such, is an extinct 
language, buOs considered, on good grounds, to be the 
parent of the modern Hindee, the most cultivated and 
generally spoken of all the native languagca of Hin¬ 
dostan. Upon the language of Canoj has been grafted 
the Persian, the court and literary language of the 
Mohammedan conquerors of India. This language, in 
fact, is found to exist in the Hindoo, very much as the 
French is found In our own Saxon tongue, its Intro¬ 
duction having been effected exactly in the same 
manner.* Besides the local language of each dis¬ 
trict, the Hindee is commonly spoken by all persons 
of education tlirougiiout all parts of India, and almost 
universally by all persons of the Mohammedan per¬ 
suasion. Its prevalence, it may be observed, is probably 
owing as much to the parent language havgpg berm, 
previously to the conquest, the language of a numeroiu 
and powerful nation, as to the subsequent Influence 
tlio conquerors. Without this supposition, it is difficult 
to believe that, in the comparatively short period wliich 
elapsed from the first permanent conquest of the AfT- 
ghans, at the end of the 12th century, until itmcqiiired 
its existing form, it should have acquired so wide an 
extension as it is found to possess. 

The flve Dravirs are th'e Tamul, called by Eu¬ 
ropeans, very Improperly, the Malabar; the Maharashtra 
or Mahratta; the Karnata or Cmara; the Telinga or 
Talugu, improperly called by Europeans, the Gentoo; 
and the Gqjratl. The groundwork of all these Ian- 
guages is peculiar; but upon all of them Is ennafted 
more or less of the Sanscrit lanmiage, or its derivative, 
the Pracrit; the amount of words decreasing, as we pro-' 
ceed S., until, in the ancient Tamul, It disappears uto- 
gether. The Tamul, the Telinga, and the umara are 
divided Into two dialects, an ancient and a modem \ tbe 
first containing the national literature, and betag nearly 
unintelligible to^the people at large. 

Besides those more cultivated tongues, there are at 

3 S 4 
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iMst 20 lannugei tpoken bj nations tolerably cIvUlsed, 
and of considerable numbers, as the Assaml, spoken In 
Assam; Uie MepHI, Rosall, and DogaH, three languages 
spoken In Nepaul; the Cashmeri, spoken in the ccae- 
brated valley of Cashmere; the Punjabi, vpoken in the 
country of the five affluents of the Indus; the Multani, 
the dialect of the prov. of Multan ; the SindhI, spoken 
by the Sindhians, at the mouth of the Indus; the Bika- 
nerl; the Marwarl; the Jayapuri; the Odepuri, four 
languages spoken in Rajpootana; the llaruti *, and the 
Br^a, spoken in the higher portions of the valleys of the 
Ganges and Jumna, and derivatives of the Saraswatty 
or Pracrlt; the Magadhi, spoken in the S. portion of the 
prov. of Bahar; the Malwa, spoken in the prov. of the 
same name; and the Bundela, spoken in the prov. of 
Bundlocund. Many of these languages are in course of 
gradual extinction and absorption by the Hindee, as the 
Celtic dialects of our own country are in progress of 
extinction by the English; the Armorican by the wrench, 
and the Basque by the Spanish. To Uie S. we have the 
Konkani, the language of the Concan; the Tulawa, or 
language of the country which Europeuis call Canada; 
and the Malayalim, spoken by the inhab. of the 8. por¬ 
tion of coast lying below the W. Ghauts, as far as Cape 
Comorin. 


igpcftot. lb 
nantto 
*to a 

^__ granfmar 

Jlhad'ftvi^lity, remarkable 

___,. _isprlt laiq^ua^rAbtuiiguished for 

the cemfdeidty itnd variety of jif ttruetut«b has afforded 
an -ample tl^d foiv such discusfiona*. It may be remarked 
(mat it^s the only one of their Jt^gbages that is lubiected. 
to rules, and that they havg p.ei^.em»oscd a grammar of 
, any of the living languagesl Geoiniftey.kMm science, 
U|m Indention oL whlehls ascritw to the Hindoos; but 
ftheir earliest treatises are of thi 7th century, f.OOO years 
after they had been in contact wdth the Greeks of Bactrla, 
and at least 15 centuries attar dijk-btst, knowledge-of the 
science in Greedb itself. In asHbttfflny, the Hindoos make 
large claims to antiquity, repkonfog their tables from the 


Of the languages of rude or savage tribes, such as the 
Garrows, Coolies, flatties, Gonds, Coles, &c., not less 
than 30 may be easily enumerated. Besides the three 
dead languages, one of them, the Sanscrit, as much 
stndied as Latm is in Burgfie, there are in India eight 
languages, each spoken by a numerous jfbp.; 20 spoken 
by people iesstiuraerous, but still civilised; and at least 
30 spoken by rude tribes; making in all 58 living Ian. 
guages. Tkis simple fact may satisfy us at once that all 
India never was subject to one government, or never 
even thoroughly united In large masses. To the native 
languages now enumerated must be added the Persian, 
still as inuchwtudied, and much more generally written, 
than Lhtin is in Europe: the Arabic, often studied, 
figun religious motives, aUhowgh not spoken; the Por¬ 
tuguese is a good deal spoken on sotne parts of the 
maiitime coast, especially by the converts to Christi¬ 
anity ; and the Engarh, which has begun to make con¬ 
siderable progress. 

Literature. — The best and largest portion of Hindoo 
literature H conbdned in the dead Sanscrit; that which 
is contained in the seven living languages already enu¬ 
merated being for the most part little else than transla¬ 
tions. or ratlier paraphrases, from It. To Hindoo lite¬ 
rature in any language, prose composition is hardly 
known. Every thing is -In verse, from works of ima¬ 
gination to history, to treatiseipon theology, astro¬ 
nomy, medicine, grammars, and even dictionaries. 
These facts are at once evidence ofsantiquity and of 
rudeness, while they show that, for 2,000 or 3,000 years 
at least, native literature has made little progress. 
The Hindoos have been sakl to be, at the present mo¬ 
ment, in the condition, in reference to literature, of the 
Europeans of the middle ages; who had no books but 
such as they Inherited from the Greeks and Romans. 
But it is obvious that they are in a much worse con¬ 
dition, inasmuch as their models are incomparably in- 
fenor. The two most celebrated works of Hindoo lite¬ 
rature are the Mahabarat and the Ramayana; the one 
giving an account of the wars of the sons of Bharat, and 
the other the adventures of Rama, king of Ayndhya or 
OuAe, a supposed incarnation of Vishnu, the “ Preserver 
of the Hindoo Triad.** The scene of both is laid In the 
upper portion of the vall^ of the Ganges. Mr. Mill’s 
description of these poems, some of the best specimens 
of which have been translated into English, is not un¬ 
justly depreciatory : — ** These fictions,** says he, **aTc 
more exgpavagant, «id more unnatural, not only less 
^rresponuent with the physical and moral laws of this 
^obe, but, in reality, less Ingenious, more monstrous, 
with less of any thing that can engage the affection, 
awaken sympathy, or excite admiration, reverence, or 
terror, than the poems of any other, even the rudest, 
people whom our knowledge of the globe has yet 
brought us acquainted. They are excessively prolix and 
tedious. They are often, through long passages, trifling 
and .childish to a degree which those acquainted with 
only European poetry can hardly conceive.*' iHiitorif 
of Britiik IndiUt i. 8^, 4to. editioa.) 

Seknee- —The sciences in which the Hindoos have 
made.aome progress are, arithmetic, algebra, geometry, 
and eitroDomy. The first and second are probably the 
OoW ernes toerhJch, perhaps, they are entitled to lay ai^ 
claim to originality- They are probably the Inventors or 
the system of notation, wnldh tne Arabs borrowed from 
them, avRl we from the Arabs- It Is not necessary, how. 
ever, to add that the Hindoos are clumsy arithmeticians; 
and that, as in the case of gunpowder, certainly Invented 
fgj^na^ U is la Europe only that tlie art has been per- 

}n geography, medicine, botany, and the physical 
geoeimly, the ffindoos, liim other Ariatic na- 


commencement of thp Crii-yiiga, or Iron age of the 
Hindoo mythology, AlOk^years before Christ. Of sueb 
an antiquity, however^ there are great doubts; and 
the more ^neral opinion' serins now to be, that the i 
astronomy of the Hlhdoos was either derived from the 
Bactrian Greeks, or intermediately from the Arabs of 
the middle ages. The coincidence between it and the 
Greek astronomy, is at all events, both remaritable and 
suspicious. Thus, the dayt of the weel: are seven in num¬ 
ber, and named after the seven planets; while they follow 
in the same order as they do in.the Greek. - The eefip- 
tlc is divided, as among the Greeks, into signs, with 
the same names, emblems, and arrangement; and the 
signs are also divided into ^ degrees. As thele matters 
are purely arbitrary, they cannot but have had the same 
source. Two things seem to be agreed upon by all par¬ 
ties ; viz., that the Hindoo astronomy is empiriciA, and 
not founded on general principles; and that, among the 
Hindoos, astronomy has only been used as an auxiliary 
to astrology, and never applied to any useftil practiroi 
purpose; with the exception, and this lu a very rude 
manner, of reckoning time. 

yfrts. — The arts in which the Hindoos have made the 
greatest progress are, agriculture, weaving, dyeing, and 
architecture. The ox, buffalo, horse, ass, elephant, hog, 
dog, sheep, and goat have been domesticated, and used 
by the Hindoos from the earliest antiquity. The 
camel, proba^, has been equally long known in Upper 
Hindostan. The common poultr}\is also of great anti¬ 
quity among the Hindoos; and Is supposed, and most 
likely with good reason, to have spread irora tliem to tlie 
W. world. The buffklo and ox only are aised for agri¬ 
cultural purposes ; the horse generally for war or plea¬ 
sure, now and then for burthen; the elephant for pleasure 
or burthen ; the camel and ass, with few exceptions, for 
burthen only. With the exception of the horse, camel, 
sheep, and goat, every one of the animals above enume- 
rated are still found in many parts of India in the wild 
state. The agricultural implements used by the Hindoos 
are simple and rude, such as might naturally be expected 
among poor occupants, cultivating each a small patch of 
land upon an uncertain tenure; and the process is equally 
rude. It should however be observed, that neither the 
one nor tlio other are so much inferior to those of the S. 

S irt of Europe as a native of this country, accustomed to 
le more perfect implements and processes of English 
husbandry, would ex|>cct to find them. The greatest ex¬ 
ercise of the skill and labour of the Hindoos in agricul¬ 
ture is dispkiyed in works of Irrigation; and the reader 
will not be surprised at this, when he understands that 
through means of irrigation the produce of the land Is, 
according to circumstances, always multiplied never less 
than five fold, and often as much as ten. The works for 
this purpose consist of immense embankments, reser¬ 
voirs or tanks, and wells. The delta of the Ganges, and 
the celebrated mound of the Gavery in S. India aflbrd 
examples of the first description of works: reservoirs or 
tanks are sometimes of vast extent, and capable of con¬ 
verting 4,000 or 5,000 acres of what Is often a dreary de- 
sei tor sand Into productive corn fields t these wremost 
frequent in S. Inula. Wells, which are often sunk to the 
depth of between 200 and 800 ft., afford the principal 
means of irrigation in the upper portion of the valley of 
the Ganges. In a few cases there exist canals for irriga¬ 
tion resembling those of Lombardy, but these are of 
Mohammedan, not Hindoo,-orlgln. 

The articles cultivated by the Hindoos from very early 
times, are wheat, barley, rice, millet, several pulses, the ' 
sugar-cane, sesame, mustard, the cocoa, areca, and other 
palms; cardamoms, ginger, black pepper, cotton, the 
mulberiy, indigo, madder, the mango, and the banana. 
From the Mimammedans they received the vine, the 
fig, the apple, peach, and pear; the pomegranate, limes 
and oranges-; the carrot, onion, and muon, with the 
opium poppy. From Europeans they have vMved maisef 
oats, common potatoes, the batata, or sweet potato, 
ground pulse, or arachis, the capsicum, guava, and pine¬ 
apple. by way of America; the shadbek, from Java; the 
llclil, from China; and most of the common pot-herbs, 
direct from Europe. The sugar-cane Is most probably a 
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natlrc' df lUndMtta, ited tb« «rt Ainntifiictiiiiilg 
coarse sogi^ from It it tTMild IsytbeatTinClogjV 
word iretfTf'tb 7%e art wf gi'anulating surar, 

iQd sepMatinjt irDrbm thb^olCsses, wm most pro^ly 
Introduced toko 'India firmn; CUii^A.as'the'imme'orthe 
commodity wobld sosm to hnoly., Thd art of can- 

S or orytfalising suga^, t6e otabr modereflning 
sed in l^e East, **da taught the Hindoos by the J 
mm«A&nt,«wbid themselves appear ,to,have first 
practised the •art'-la JBmt, 4i the name pf thcr article 
Mitrt (that Ist ^ypttdu; Wpuld teem to import. ^ 
The Hindoos had made a fan' greater progress Jn i3^< 
art of weaving, than IP any ether. It was confined 
to materials which thmr.’' codntry either produced In 
great abpndance, or tit great.excelience; or of which, in 
fact, in ancient timei, th^ihay bo .considered to have pos¬ 
sessed nearly a monojmiy, via. cotton, silk, and the hair of 
the Tlbotian gpat. With the^exception of silk, which they 
had in common with China, India may be considered as 
the native country both> of the material and manufacture 
of the others. The cottod-plant la grov/n almost every 
Where, from the S. extremity orindflil up to the valleys of 
the most N. range of the Himalaya, and It may be traced 
firom India to every warm colintry its original Sanscrit 
name. The Quality and nature of the fabric varies ^ery 
where with the quality of the plant; and hence a vast 
yariety of fabrics, known by the names of the districts 
producing the raw material: thus, the fine textures 
known in EOTope ps Dacca muslins, were produced 
only In that disfrict. In which is cultivated, within 
narrow llfnits, a variety*of the plant, with a staple re¬ 
markable for fineness and beauty, not found any where 
else. 

Silk weaving, like that of cotton, is an art which has been 
ir,*iccised from remote antiquity in India. In the Sanscrit 
language there is a peculiar n.*une for the class of persons 
exclusively employed in the feeding of silk worms. The 
variety of'the latter bred in India diflPers from that of 
China and Europe; and the species of mulberry grown 
for the food of the worm is a distinct one from that used 
either in Europe or China. But as the Hindoos are 
much inferior in skill and ingenuity to the (Chinese, the 
silk fabrics of Hindostan have never equalled those of 
China: nor is the raw material, even now, equal to that 
of the Chinese, though under the superior care and skill of 
Europeans. Ttie Cashmerians, the manufacturers of the 
well known shawls which bear their names, are descended 
from genuine Hindoos ; and though the shawl goat be not 
a native of their country, tiicy were the nearest civilised 
people to the rude nomadic tribes, to whom It belonged. 
They naturally, therefore became the manufacturers; and 
the invention of the shawl manufacture m.ay, therefore, be 
fairly ascribed to the Hindoos. From these statements, it 
will appear that the discoveries now described, and the 
progress in manufacturing industry which they imply, are 
rather owing to the accident of position than to any supe¬ 
riority of skill and ingenuity. This is at once apparent, 
by the little skill which the Hindoos evince in arts, where 
tliey possess no superiority in the raw material, as in 
woollen textures, iron fabrics, and earthenware, in respect 
to which there are few nations ruder and more un- 
successfiil. Orrae, who is followed by Mill, ascribes the 
superiority of the Hindoos in tlie manufacture of cotton 
fabrics to the peculiar softness and delicacy of the Hindoo 
hand; but this is a fancy for which there seems to be 
no ground whatever. The Hindoos, comparing them with 
otiier nations in the same state of soclely, and to Eu¬ 
ropeans until comparatively recent periods, had attained 
considerable skill in the art of dying, producing colours 
that are both fast and brilliant. Here also, however, 
they bad several advantages of the same nature as those 
already described, such as ihe possession of Indigo, lac, and 
madder, three of the finest and most durable of all known 
colouring materials. Inferior dyes, such as the car- 
thamuB, morinda, turmeric and sappan, are also natives 
of the country. I'heir dying processes, however, liave 
always been, and are, tedious, operose, and empirical. 

Nearly the whole architectnre of the Hindoos which 
deserves notice is dedicated to religion. The people 
have always Uved in huts, and even tltelr chiefs and 
princes were satisfied with very mean accommodation ; 
and the only palaces have been those of the gods. But 
even their temples are more distinguished for mamitude, 
the substantial nature of the materials, and the elaborate 
character of the ornaments, than for beauty, grandeur, 
or propriety. Many of the most remarkable consist of 
caves, or subterranean grottoes •, and the rest hav^ for 
the most part, • pyramidal form. One class of religious 
monuments whicn makes so conspicuous a figiire In the 
architecture of Christians and Mohammedans, is wholly 
wanting among the HlndooB,--those erwted in honour of 
the dead ? a circumstance no doubt arising from the unl- 
ggprsal prMtice of burning the corpse, and the belief in the 
dMtrine of the metempsychosis. . . . ^ 

Of a far higher order is the architecture introduced 
into India by the Mohammedans, particularly since 
the time of the Turkish dynasty, the descendants of 
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Timour. These consist of mosques and mausoleums, 

In th» style of architecture Introduced by the Arabs 
into Spain; and are so remarkable for beauty and 
ebasteness of design, grace of proportion, and exceU 
lehce of material and workmanship, as to be enti¬ 
tled to be compared with the finest remains of Gre¬ 
cian or Roman art. In these Mohammedan buildings, 
white and coloured marbles are largely employed, 
material nevef seen in any Hindoo building, though 
very abundant In many parts of the country. The 
most remarkable of the Mohammedan monuments, well 
known to Europeans by the name of the Talemahal, 
is situated near the city of Agra, on the right hank of 
the Jumna. It is a mausoleum occupying, with its 
gardens, a quadrangle of forty acres; the principal build¬ 
ing, with its domes and minarets, being almost wholly 
of white marble. This was built ^ the Emperor Shah- 
Jehan, about two centuries ago. Even the palaces of the 
Mohanftnedan pVinces, and the houses of the omrahs were 
built in very superior style to those of the Hindoos of the 
same rank. In fact, the Mqjiammedan architecture ex¬ 
hibits unquestionable evidence of superior science, taste, 
and civilisation. 

In useful architecture, such as the construction of roads, 
{bridges, and public accommodation fof* travellers, the 
Hindoos have made very little progress, as may be seen 
by an examination of the more Ik portion of India, 
which Mohammedan influence haqdly reached. The 
ancient Hindoos were unacquainted with the arch, and 
hardly ever In^lt a bridge ef any sort. Down to the 
present day the principal i ivers of the De^n are crossed 
on wooden floats, or In baskets coverea with leather. 
Now and then a few miles of good road lead to some 
celebrated place of pilgrimage, and on th# ways lead¬ 
ing to Bucii places inns for the accommodation of tra¬ 
vellers, called choultries, are not unflrequently met 
with. These consist of bare walls and a roof, without 
food, furniture, or attendance. Both thdte rqpds and 
inns have been constructed from religious motives only. 
In this department of afbhitecturc, also, the MobMh* 
medans have made considerable improvements: the^oniy 
bridges existing in India are of their construcHon ; ana 
the same thing may be said of public ro%ls. 

lifftcts qf British Buie —The great body of the Indian 
people had, for six centuries before the commencement of 
our government, been under the dominion of fhreigners; 
but of foreigners more energetic than themselves, a^d a 
good de.il more civilised. Upon a fair retrospect of what 
they have lost and gained by the Mohammedan dominion, 
th'ey must, upon the whole, be considered as having been 
considerable gainers. The conquerors being Asiatics, and 
approaching to the ndlive inhab in complexion, manners, 
customs, and state of civilisation, assimilated with the lat¬ 
ter, and, to a certlln extent, adopted their language and 
customs. Eve* in matters of religion, where the dif¬ 
ference was widest, a considerable share of toleration 
was established; and Hindoos, converts to Mohammed¬ 
anism, and n^ed races were in time admissible to the 
highest offices of the state, and not un frequently pro¬ 
moted to them. This condition of things was su¬ 
perseded by the British rule, which may now be consi¬ 
dered as having been practically constituted for a period 
of about eighty years. The British ^vernmeni, as esta¬ 
blished in India, and as it is now in operation, may be 
considered an enlightened despotism, a good deal con¬ 
trolled by the public opinion of Englishmen on the 
spot, and to a smaller extent by parliament and pub¬ 
lic opinion in England, and possessing some advan- 

S over, but also ciany disadvantages which did not 
ig to, the Mohammedan government, which it su- 

g erseded. It may be divided into three periods: the 

rst being that which intervened between the victory of 
Plassy in 1757, and the first eflTectual intcrfsrence of 
parliament in 17S4, but not practically enforced till 1793, a% 
interval of Sfi years. This was a jieriod of pretty general 
* f, accompanied by constant, or at least frequent 
wars. Tiie government was carried on upon the prin- 
clplds of the Mohammedan system, and did Jiot pre¬ 
tend to be bottomed upon any other. The taxes were 
levied with more than Mohammedan rapacity; and the 
administration of justice followed the Mohammedui law 
with less than Mohammedan intelligence. Tlie only 
modification In any of these particulars depended wholly 
on the moral and intellectual character or a few publie*^ 
Ainctlonaries. At the same time the industry of the coun-' 
try was subjected to a commercial monopoly, exercised by 
the government itself, and the aim of which, as of all 
similar institutions, was to obtain posseasioiAf as much as 
possible of the produce of the country at less than it cost, 
and to sell It for more than it was iTbrth. It cumot be 
supposed that the British governmeut during tire period 
in question could possibly be productive of beneficial 
results to the native inhab. of the country; and it cer¬ 
tainly produced none to the parent country, whose re¬ 
sources were wasted, and whose cororoeroe was not aug¬ 
mented, by the possession of India. 

.The next period of our administration embraces the 
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twenty yean fhrni 1798 to 1813. During this time the land Brahminical order, where we should least expect to And 
tiu(, toe greatest burden of the Indian people, was esta- it. Commerce, in fhct, the great enrine by wnlch clvllU 
bllshed in perpetuity throughout the greater part of the satlon, as well as improved morals, have bebn produced 
Indian territory. Keaular courts of Justice were insti- in Europe, has begun to do its work in Hindostan also, 
tuted, and the judicial and fiscal administrations were The value of knowledge and of character has begun to 
carefblly and completely separated, after the example be felt, and already there may be counted among the 
of European nations. The commercial monopoly con- merchants of CMcutta, Bombay, and other places where 
tinned as in the previous period, but it was exercised with commerce Is carried' on upon a large scale, Hindoo, Mo- 
greater leniency and forbearance, except in so fer as con- hammodan^ and Parsee merchants, as felthfhl to their 
earned the settlement and resort of British subjects to engagements, and of as strict probity, as any community 
India, the laws .against which were more rigorously car- can boast of. ” 

ried into effect than ever. Parliament never effectually The disadvantages of our position for canylng on the 
interfered in the aflhirs of India during this period; every administration of India ‘are sufficiently obvious. Ours, 
thing was presumed to be going on prosperously. The in the first place, is not a national government, nor is it 
wars thiu were carried on in India in the meantime nearly as yet a government carried on by conquerors who have 
doubled the extent of our territory, and raised the tern- made the slightest progress towards naturalisation or 
torial debt to 80,000,0001. sterling. But instead 4>f reaping amalgamation with tne pany governed. We are aliens 
any direct advantage from these acquisitions, parliament in glood, in manners, in language, and in religion, carry- 
was obliged, on the lapse of the charter, to exonerate the ing on the 'administration of 80 millions of people, and 
E. 1. Ckrmpany from a long arrear of a tribute of about half exercising a control over AO millions more, at a distance 
a million sterling a year, wjiich it was wholly unable to of 12,000 m. The local government is purely vicarial, 
pay. The entire advantage Conferred upon the peoplevof and the essential administration rests with men residing 
India, during the period now mentions, resolves itself at a vast distance, who never saw the country, and who 
into the permanency of the land.tax, with some amelio- have no accurate knowledge of its manners and instltu- 
rations in the ad.ninlstration of justice, and fVeedom from* tions. These men themselves are perpetually changing, 
foreign aggression and invasion. The English nation and took upon Indian aifelrs as matters of veij secondary 
derived no benefit whatever firom India; our commerce importance to domestic and European politics. The 
with it, which was bpt of trifling importance, continued local governments, instead of being responsible to the 
stationary; we paid a monopoly price for every Indian parties whose administration they conduct, are only 
commodity we consumed, and were obllg^ to forego the amenable for their acts to their political friends in Europe, 
whole of the paltry tribute we had bargained for. while the affiiirs of India are too complex, too extensive. 

The third and last period commences in 1814, and andtooremote,tobeunder8toodby, or, for the most part, 
comes down to the present time. In. 1814 the Indian to excite any interest in, the people and parliament of 
trade was. In a great measure, thrown open; and in England. In India, generally, the acts of the local govem- 
1834 the last vestige of monopoly, and even the com- mentaresecretly prepared without consulting or attempt- 
pany’s commercial character, was finally put an end to, ing to conciliate the parties for whom the laws arc made, 

a measure which, with some drawbacks, has been pro- One of the great disadvantages of the British govern- 
ductive^fmifeh advantage both to the people orindia and ment in India is the vast expense at which it is con- 
of England, though in a greater degree to the latter. The ducted, and the consequent weight of taxation .to which 
eidports of India to this countiw have more than doubled; the people are necessarily subjected. In India there 
and the people of India and of England respectively re- are five local governments, and in England two de¬ 
ceive each other's productions for about from a half to partments connected with the government, all which are 
athirdpartof what they cost them under the monopoly, paid for out of the Ihdian revenue, on a scale ofex- 
The influx of Europeans into India since 1814 has been penso of which the rest of the world aflbrds no example, 
followed by a great influx of British capital; and some- Thus the salary of the governor-general is equal to 
thing llke^’H public and independent opinion has sprung five times that of the first lord of the trAasury, while 
up at the principal seats of commerce, to control the an Indian secretary is more highly paid than an En- 
despotism of a virtually absolute government. This glish secretary of state. There are about 1,000 civil 
public opinion finds a voice in a press formerly under a officers engaged in the judicial, magisterial, and fiscal ad- 
rigorous censorship, but now thrown open, and which ministration of India, every one of whom costs the Indian 
employs itself greatly to the advantage both of the go- people, including his pension on retirement, more than 
veraors and the governed, in the exposure of public and a puisne Judge of the Court of King's Bench costs the 
private abuses. A system of effectual native education people of England. As we maintain our dominion not 
may be said to have begun in 1814; andthe native iiiltab. through the affections and goodwill of the people, but 
of the principal towni,who before considered all education partly through their docility, and partly by the sword, 
to be comprised in the study of the Persian, a foreign a vast army of 200,000 men becomes necessary. Thirty 
language, or of the Sanscrit, a dead one, have betaken thousand of these must be carried over the Atlantic and 
themselves with great ardour to the study qf the language Indian Ocean, and, mortality included, are maintained at 
of the conquerors; and have, in many cases, made an ex- double the expense of the same force in Europe. The 
traordinary progress in the knowledge, not only of our officers of the whole Indian army amount to about 5,000, 
language, but of our literature. What is wanted iu India is and these, retiring pensions included, cost about three 
not a system of education that shall make the people ac- times what the same number would cost in Europe, 
quaintedwith the niceties of Sanscrit grammar, but asj's- It is not, however, to be supposed, that the largo sala- 
tem that shall communicate to them the elements of ries allowed to those engaged In the administration of 
useful knowledge, and that may pave the w^ for their the Indian government originate in extravagance merely, 
.emancipation from the gross prejudices and supersti- It may, in fact, be doubted whether it be possible, on 
tious observances by which they have been so long en- any reasonable ground, to make any sensible diminution 
slaved. We doubt, however, whether this can be done in their amount; and whether tne excess that might 
by instructing them In English. It is true that English be deducted from some departments should not go to 
schools have been extraordinarily successful in Calcutta, balance a deficiency in others. The salaries of Euro- 
and other large towns; and the proficiency of many of pcafis In India must be high; Jirst, because of the ex- 
tho natives in our language and literature Is far greater pensive style of living in the oountry, and the immense 
than coi;fid have been rationally anticipated. But though number of servants and retainers that a person in any 
00 means should be left untried to extend instruction in prominent situation must keep; and, second, because of 
English, still we have no Idea that it can ever be diffused the many expenses attending the trainingand fitting out 
generally throughout the country, or be made to exert of a young man for the Indian service. Till one or lx>th 
any powerful national influence. To bring about the of these sources of expenditure ..be diminished, of which 
regeneration of Ind a, the better way, as it appears to there is but little prosjMct, it is idle to talk of materially 
us, woulfi be to have proper school and other elementary reducing the cost of European functionaries In India, 
books compiled in tiie languages of the different pro- The greatest revenue which a colonial empire ever 
Vinces, and to Introduce them into the native schools yielded, and, in fact, the largest public revenue in the 
and seminaries. This plan, though it would not intro- world, that of Britain and jPYance excepted, is unequal 
duce the language of England, would do what Is of still to meet so enormous an expenditure; and one of the 
more impor^ce; it would Introduce the rudiments of worst forms In which bad government can present itself, 
European fcienoe and literature, and would apparently oppressive and binding taxation, is the necessary con- 
be the4tioat powerful means for pnunoting the improve- * sequence. Nor is it, perhaps, in the power of the best 
ment and civilisation of the natives that it Is posaiUe to disposed administration much to ameliorate this state of 
bring into tlio field. (Tlie latest and most authentic in- things, so long as government Is conducted on the prin- 
formation with resp^ to education In India, may be cipies hitherto persevered in. The Indian revenue ap- 
fouad in Mr. Treielyan'a excellent work on that im- preaches to 80 millions, and considering the poverty of 
portMtlnblect.) the people, as indicated by the low rote of wages, and 

Since 1814 may also bejdated the abandonment, on the the comparatively small amount of capital ana Indus- 
pan of many of the most wealthy and enlightened inhab. tiy la the country, this is said to be equivalent to mkl- 
of ^'tewna, of the grosamiperstnions of their forefethers, annual public revenue in England of about 100 milllonTr 
CM the adf^on of rational oplnioni in matters of roll- and it should be remarfcea that the Indian revenue 
ftoos and it may be remarked aaextraordinary, that this never diminishes, but, on the contrary, maybe consl- 
qteOM of eonvoriion has been most frequent with the dored a perpetual war taxation, from which there Is no 
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relief or abatement. While India if lubjected to this difficulty and lotf. No doubt, however, if we voliintarlly 
amount oflaxation, there if reason to fear that her pros- cross the natural barriers that protect India, and advance 
perity will not make any considerable advance, nor "the into Central Asia, tre m^ meet Russian troops on ground 
people be attached, or even reconciled, to the dominion congenial to them; and Ifso, the prestige that has hltlierto 
of strangers, especially while at the same moment they attached to our arms in the East will run a consider- 
are carelblly exdudea (which never happened to them able risk of being dissipated. But so long as we conflne 
under any previous foreign dominion) fronMsU respectable ourselves within the proper limits of India, and pre- 
or responsible share in tWr own government. serve our superiority at sea, we have little to fear from 

But, without inquiring whether it be possible %iate- foreign aggression. An attack by Asiatic powers is 
rlally to diminish the amount of taxation imposed on out of the question; and the danger of French and 
India, it is certainly possible to do what is of Mual im- Russian Invasion is far more chimerical than real, 
portance, that is, to change the mode in which It is as- Our superior national resources, commercial enter- 
sessed. We have already mven some account of the per- prise, and naval power, gave us our Indian empire, 
petuol settlement adopted under Lord Cornwallis for and maintain our supremacy over it. Any nation that 
the assessmenc of the land revenue in Bengal (see onf^, should deprive us of these might possess itself of 
p. 357); and, whatever may have been the defects of that India without any extraordinaiy difficulty; for in the 
settlement, there can be no doubt that, by limiting the hour of neqd the natives would not certunly render 
amount of the assessment, it has been productive of the us any eflbctual support. But, In so far as can be stir- 
greatest advantage. But in the Madras provinces, ana mised at «resent,*we have nothing to apprehend from 
in the. greater part of India, exclusive of Bengal, un- the sd^m^nr power of foreign foes or rivals : and as to > 
der our dominion, the land-tax is not only oppressively danger from internal Insurrection, we have the best se- 
heavy, but a system has been adopted in regard to the curity against it in the singiflar docility of the people, 
management of the land and the assessment of the tax their want of nationality or patriotism, their pollticni 
that seems to be wholly subversive of the security of ignorance, the innumerable divUions which exist amongst 
property, and to be calculated only to discouraM, or thpm, and their incapacity of combination dor any great 
rather extinguish, industry. (For proofs of this, purpose. Our greatest danger arises from our advancing 
India (Bbitibb), and Madras.) But this is not of the into Central Asia, from the vast expenditure of our 
essence, of a land-tax: it is an abuse discreditable to government, the frequency of our wars, and the grievous 
those by whom the system was originally recommended, taxation to which these lead, a taxation which cannot 
and still more discreditable to those by whom it is main- but engender a discontent and disaffection, the results of 
tained, after experience has fully demonstrated its per- which no one can^it present foretell, 
nicious Influence. The first thing essential in India is to Bodify amt inteUeetual endowments. — lite Hindoos, 
establish the security of private property; to make the as already stated, constitute six sevenths of the popula- 
occuplers of the land feel that they have an Interest in tion of Hindostan; but the remaining Inhabitants, though 
its improvement; and that the produce obtained by su- the stocks were in many cases originally different, are 
perior industry and intelligence will not be wholly swal- now so much assimilated with them through a mixture 
lowed up by fiscid rapacity. Even if we cared nothing for of blood, and the adoption of Indian manners and customs, 
the interests of the people of India, but took it for granted that for our present purpose the whole popUlatioiL may 
that Providence bad consigned them to our keeping, be considered under one head. In point of rac^ the 
merely that we might extract from them the utmost Hindoos have been regardedaby naturalists as belonging# 
possible amount of revenue, this would bo our best to what they call the Caucasian, and even to the same fa- 
course. The real, and, in the case of India, the only way mily of that race as the white man of Europe 1 But this is 
to increase revenue, is to Increase the wealth of the a fantastical notion, for which there is hardlweyen so much 
people; and this will be best done by giving them a per- as the sh.adow of a foundatten. The only Uiree points in 
manent interest in the improvement of the soil, ana by wltich any analogy has been discovered between the 
making the assessment fixed, if not for ever, at least for a Hindoo and European are the oval form of the mce. the 
lengthened period. shape of the head, and traces of a certain community • 

Notwithstanding the vast demand in this and other of lungu;w<i. In every other respect the points of coii- 
Europcan countries for sugar, coffee, cotton, hemp, and trast are incomparably more decisive than those of resem- 
other staple products of India, and her illimitable capa- blance. The European is white, the Hindoo black. The 
cities for their production, they have hitherto been ox- European (and his is the only race that is so dlstin- 
ported only to a comparatively trifling extent. This is guished) has an inflnite#ariety in the colour of the hair, 
ascrlbable principally to the poverty and ignorance of the from flaxen to black, and great variety in the colour of 
cultivators in India, arising from the uncertainty of the the eye, from light %lue or giey up to dark brown: with 
land tenures and the oppressive amount of the land-tax, the Hindoo, the colour of tho.hair is ever black, and the 
and partly to high discriminating duties laid oil East colour of the eye ever dark brown. The European is 
India produce iii Great Britain and those European taller than tlie Hindoo, more robust, and more perse- 
states that have colonies in the West Indies. But it is vering. Even in the rudest states of civilisation, the 
abundantly certain that the adoption of a more liberal European has exhibited a firmness, perseverance, and 
system with respect to taxation in India, and of an equal enterprise, wliich strikingly contrast with the feeble, 
tariff at home, combined with a littlejudicious encourage- slow, and irresolute character of the Hindoo. In the 
ment at the outset on the part of the Indian government, performance of ordinary labour in those employments 
might provide for an indefinite increase in the culture of where there are means for drawing a Just comparison, 
the gr^ articles of Indian produce suited for the Euro- the labour of one Englishman is equal to that of three 
pean markets. > The wonderful extension of the indigo ordinary Indians. Three Indian seamen will liardly 
culture shows conclusively what may be expected from a perform the work of one English seaman, and three bat- 
liberal .course of policy. But no considerable improve- taiions of sepoys would not, in any case, supply the 
ment need be looked for in the greater part of the country place of a single battalion of Europeans. There is little 
while the land-tax continues to be assessed as at present, doubt but that an equal hiferiority would have been the 
This forms at once an insuperable obstacle to the invest- result of a trial of strength with a Roman legion or a 
ment of British capital in the cultivation of tlie land, and Greek phalanx. When the skill required in any particular 
to the acquisition of wealth by the native cultivator, and employinent rises in amount, and the European is enabled 
is, in fact, destructive alike of the roeaiu and the hope to avail himself of improved tools which the Hindoo 
of improvement. either cannot or will not use, the disparity becomes still < 

One advantage the people of India certainly derive greater: thus; —A master shipwright, or a master car- 
from British rule, which they never eiijoyed, at least to pouter, in India, finds it as cheap to employ a single 
the same extent, before—freedom from civil war, and European at BL per month as eight Hindoos at the same 
from foreign aggression and invasion. But it must, at amount of wages I In physical force and continuity of 
the same timeTbe acknowledged, that these benefits have labour the Hindoo is unquestionably not only below the 
been purchased at no inconsiderable price—the sup- European, but below the Arab, the Persian, and, above 

{ iresslon of ail competition and emulation between dif- all, the Chinese. When, therefore, we hear of the price 
brent parts of the country; and the entire sacrifice of of labour being low in India, we must confine it to the 
natloniu independence, accompanied with an utter hope- roughest and rudest kind, vis. rural labour; and even 
lessness of those successful insurrections by which other then it must be taken with much allowance. Looking at 
Asiatic people rid themselves of tyranny, and procure, at the quantity qf labour performed, and the manner in 
least, a momentary melioration of their condition. What which it is executed, the rate of Indian wages is high; 
probability, it may be asked, is there of the stability and and it is only the nominal race, or that paid for la- 
permanence of our dominion ? This is a question more bourers employed by time, that Is low. • 
easily put rhjn answered. No people under the same In one physical quality tliere is a striking distinction 
circiumBtances ever possessed suen an empire before, or between the Hindoo and European. The European is 
any thing resembling It; and we have, therefore, no born with an inflexible and comparatively rigid fibre; 
precedent to guide us in attempting a reply. We shall, the Hindoo nith a fibre more pliant and soft than that 
therefore, content ourselves with stating, that India ap- of our women. This distinction, however, is a mere 
pffiii to be unassailatde, except by a nation that has the affkir of climate, for the quality supposed in this Instance 
rammand of the sea. Her land frontier is fenced by to be peculiar to the Hindoo frame is common to that of 
impassable mountains, and by deserts and rivers that natives of every warm climate; even Creole Europeans, 
couldnotbotraversodbyaninvadingarmy without great in the very first generation, are distinguished by it. 
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This flexlblUty in the animal fibre has been supposed, dious of the Hindoos in nointof diet are great eeteri of 
bv some observers, to be accompanied with great sensl' milk* and butter; fish is also extnnsivdy used near 
bllity and acuteness In the organs of sense, conferclng all the sea^oasts, and on the shores of tne principal 
upon the Hindoo a remarkable advantage in some of the rivers; and none of the people of India hold this de- 
nlcest of the manual arts. But there is no truth in this scrlptlon of food as abominable, except the inhab. of 
hypothesis any more than there would be in Imagining, ^e remote Interior, who have no means of procuring it. 
contrary to all experience, that the nicer and more pliant Even flesh, however capricious in the selection, is oe- 
fingers of a woman confer upon her an advantage in casionolly eaten by the greater portion* of the Hindoo 
skilM labour over a man. In the nicer processes of me- people? and it is the want of means, rather than rell- 
chanic art, habit soon gives to the rigid hand of the gious scruples, that makes them refrain from it. In 
European artisan a nicety of touch and a dexterity of cases of urgent necessity, even religion audiorises any 
execution which no Hindoo has ever yet attained: in kind of food, and in the event of fkmlne, a brahmin may 
general, ^e Hindoos possess more agility than the Eu- eat the limb of a dog. 

ropeans, and their nimbleness is assisted the lightness Upon the intellectual and moral qualities of the Hln- 
of their persons. They are, to a-remarkable degree, the doos, a very few words will suffice: the more educated 
best runners, the best wrestlers, and the best climbers, classes, and It is from a consideration of the character 
of Asia. In these respects the Persians,«Arabs, and of these only that any fair conclusion can be drawn, 
Chinese, are not to be compared with them. Hence it ipay be pronounc*>d Without hesitation to be a shrewd, 
follows that, as ordinary seamen, they are far rfkore dex- wary, and acute people. Subtlety, perhaps, more than 
.terous and useful than any of these nations, yet t cer. strength, is the prominent character of UieIr intellect, 
tain want of firmbess and pre8enc.e of mind incapacitate Good imitators, they have hitherto discovered no ori. 
them for officers, or even for steersmen, and, in«,this glnal powers of invention. They have little imagina- 
latter capacity, the natives of the Philippine Islands are tion, for the poor distempered dreams of their theology 
so preferable to them, that, whenever they can be ob- and literature are not entitled to this name. In prac- 
tained,they af& always employed, to the total exclusion stf tical good sense they arc decidedly below the Chinese, 
the Hindoos. A Hindoo cannot be urged to any personal Iif vigour and manliness of mind, they are below the 
exertion for a great length of time without producing Arabs, the Persians, and those Mohammedan nations 
failure or exhaustion, ^en in their own country and of Tartary who sent forth the men that Invaded and 
climate the sepoys have been beaten by European troops, conquered them. We make no comparison with Bu- 
in a long succession of fonced marches. ropean nations, because the contrast is too great to 

Among the Hindoo nations, though kiie common fea- admit of any parallel. The departments of industry, in 
tures of their physical and Intellectual character are which their intellectual faculties appear to most ad- 
generally well preserved, much variety exists j—more, vantage, and for which they seem best fitted, are 
probably, than among the nations of Europe. This va- the administration of justice and finances, and such 
riety has been ascribed to difference of latitude and branches of trade as do not imply the possession of com* 
climate, and to diversity of aliment: it has been affirmed, prehensive knowledge and bold enterprise. Orme't 
that the inhabs. of the south, whose chief aliment Is rice, account of their character in this respect is strictly just, 
are smalleP and feebler than those of the north, whose “ They are,” he says, ** the acutest buyers and sellers 
chief bread corn is wheat and millet. Experience shows in the world, and preserve througli all their bargains a 
Wiat this opinion is without foundation. The smallest degree of calmness which baffles all the arts that con be 
and the feeblest family of Hindoos are the natives of opposed against it.” 

Bengal, whose locality is between the 21st and 26th deg. The moral character of the Hindoos is the growth of 
N. lat ; thosa»living a dozen degrees farther south, and probably many thousand years of antfrchy and oppres* 
upon the same vegetable alinipnt. are taller, more robust, sion. Such a condition of society produces no demand 
energetic, and hardy. The natives of the table-land, for candour, integrity, or ingenuousness; and among 
whose vegetable aliment is neither rice nor wheat, are the Hindoos those qualities can hardly be said to exist, 
equal but not superior to the inhabitants of the Carnatic, Rapacity, violence, fraud, and injustice characterised the 
or of the low damp coast of Malabar. The tallest and native rulers; and the usual weaMns of defence, viz. 
most robust, but not the most active or arile, are the falsehood, artifice, chicane, and deceit, have, conse* 
inhabs. of the upper portion of tho valley of the Ganges, nueiftly, sprung up in abundance among the peimle. 
where a few of those in easy circumstances live only In reality, for generations, integrity may be said to 
on wheat; the majority of tMfc people on barley or have been at a discount in IntUa, and dissimulation 
millet. i at a high premium. Probity and candour are vir- 

It is the quantity and not the quiClty of the vegetable tiies which, in fact, could not be practised with any 
aliment which has the roost material influence in India; regard to personal freedom, life, or property; in such a 
it may be said, that in Hindoston generally there is a state of things, such a simpleton as an honest man 
wider distinction in physical development between the' would have become the inevitable prey of a host of 
classes in easy circumstances and the poor,-than in any knaves, and would have been laughed at and despised, 
other country. The Hindoos of the uprar and more dis- Generally it may be said that the Hindoos seldom speak 
tinguished classes, are almost invariably larger, stouter, tho whole truth without some mental reservation. Ju- 
anu handsomer than the poor and degraded classes. The dlcial perjury is practised in Hindostan perhaps on a 
most inattentive observer cannot fail to notice the su- wider scale than in any other country in the world, 
jieriority of the military, mercantile, and above all the Our courts of justice have been blamed for encou- 
sacerdotal classes over the common labouring pop. raging the crime, and probably, to a certain extent, 
The sepoys ot the army of Bengal, who are a selection they do so; but, upon the whole, they can only be 
from the numerous yeomanry of the northern and looked upon simply as an arena for the exhibition of 
oentral provinces, though very inferior in strength and this vice upon a great scale. Falsehood and equivocation 
energy, are equal, if not superior, in stature and are inseparable from such a condition of society as that 
personal appearance to the common run of European of Hindostan, and have characterised the manners of 
troops; and even in the streets of Calcutta, a stranger the Hindoos from the sera when Europeans first acquired 
cannot fall to be struck with the disparity in the ap- any authentic information respecting them. The de- 
pearance of the well-fed merchant, or broker, and the scrlptlon which Bernier, one of the most accurate of 
squalW half-starved labourer or artisan. The moun- travellers, has given of the Hindoos under Aurunnebc, 
talneers, and generally all the somi-barbarous tribes, is strictly applicable to the present times. Sir William 
are short, emaciated, and ill-looking, particularly Jones, often their indiscriminate eulogist, declared from 
those who gain their livelihood by the chase, or by the bench his conviction, that affidavits of every imagi- 
collecting the natural products of the forests, such as nable fact might as easily be procured in the streets aud 
honey wax, and drugs. Where slaves are few in num- markets of Calcutta as any other article of traffic; 
her, and this is the case in all the populous parts of the adding, on the sulyect of oaths, that even If a form the 
ccuntry, they are in personal appearance nearly on a level most binding on the consciences of men wero esta* 
with the rest of the peasantry, and not' to be distin- blished, there would be found few Hindoo consciences 
guished from them. Where, however, they are nume- to be bound by it. 

rous, and whole tcibes arc in a servile state, they may With slngi^r exceptions in fiivour of the military 
be easily distinguisned from the rest of the community classes, timidity, and even pusillanimity, characterise • 
by their ug^ness, small stature, and feeble frame. As very large poraon of the Hindoo pop. This opposes the 
a general rule it may be laid down, whatever be the most serious obstacle to their good government. Tho 
dimate, and whatever the general ailment, that wherever great body of the people have neither the spirit nor 
the prlcdSof labour is low, and the people consequently courage to defend themselves or their property, or to resist 
compelled by necessity to live upon the lowest desciip- oppression in a straightforward manner, and consequently 
tlon fit food, or upon the smallest possible quantity or a they become easy victims to every possessor of pow^, by 
better description that will support life, the great mass whatever means obtained. The Aceb, the Persian, the 
of the inhab. are the most degraded in body, as well as Chinese, and the Malay knows how to defeat himself 
in mind. from insult and robbery, by some means or other, fiomwvar 

It Is a popedar but erroneous notion that the Hln- rude; but the Hindoo puts up with oppression wiHbdt 
doos live almost entirely on a vegetable diet: such a directly resenting it, and, like the weaaer animals that 
feet would be Inconsistent with the phydcal nature of are the natural prey of the stronger and more feroclousa 
men, who, in reality, is omnivorous. The most fiuti- trusts to artifice and cunning for his defence. 
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This view of the Hindoo character is not inconsistent 
with a wrangling and litigious disposition among them¬ 
selves. The}’ brawl and scold with infinite animations but 
rarely come to blows. A very frequent mode of settling, or 
at least prosecuting family feuds, is an action or suit at law. 

Among the better qualities of the Hindoos may be 
reckoned frugality, paUence, docility, andeven industry. 
Bat the first of these virtues makes, in many cases, too ! 
near an approach to avarice. I'hls is a quality of the 
Hlndpo character which it is not very easy to explain. 
The usiud effect of bgd government, by rendering property 
insecure, is to make the people prodigal, and if not in- 
diflhrent to possession, at all events careless of accumu¬ 
lating. Undoubtedly cmposite effects have been the result 
among the Hindoos. Mr. Orme, endeavouring to account 
for it, says, **S]averyhas sharpened the natural fineness of 
all the spirits of Asut. From the difficulty of obtiiining, 
and the greater difficulty of preserving, the Gentoos are 
indefatigable in business, and masters of the most eil- 
quislte dissimulation in all affairs of interest.” This 
states the fact very correctly, but leaves the cause wholly 
unaccounted for; for undoubtedly slavery has produced 
no such efibet on the Arabs, the Turks, the Persians, the 
Chinese, or even the Mohammedans of India. The do¬ 
cility, too, of the Hindoos is very much kkin to passive¬ 
ness; they are aBnost as easily trained to submits to 
oppression and rapacity, as to endeavour to improve and 
amend their condition. (For further details, see India 
(U aiTisH), and the arts. Bengal, Bombay, Madras, &c.) 

HiKSCHBERG, a town of Prussian Silesia, and a 
considerable emporium for the linen manufactures of 
that prov., cap. circ., on the Bober, near the Riesenge- 
birge. 25 m. S.W. Liegnits. Pop. (IKIS) 7,000. It is 
fortified and well built; has 4 suburbs, 5 churches, one 
of which is Protestant; a gymnasium, deaf and dumb | 
and orphan asylums; and is the seat of the council, and 
superior courts for the circle. Fine lawn is woven in 
the neighbourhood, in which there are also many sugar 
refineries, bleaching establishments, and paper-mills. Its 
manufactures are, however, said to have fallen off very 
much since the middle of last century. Warmbrunn, the 
moat celebrated watering-place of Suesia, is at no great 
distance from this town. ( Uerahaus; Jklurrav*s Handb,) 

HIH.SCHFKLD, or HERSFELD,# town of Hcssc- 
Cassel, prov. Fulda, cap. distr. and principality of the 


rous other charities, and the best-conducted I'alvinist 
college lathe electorate. It has also some woollen cloth 
factories, tanneries, Ac. | 

HITCH IN, a market town and par. of England, co. 
Hertford, hund. Uitchin and Pirton, 31 m. N. by W. 
London, and 13| m. N.W. Hertford. Area of par., 6,150 
acres ; pop. of do., in 1831, .5,211. The town stands at the 
foot of a steep hill belonging to the C'hiltcni range, and 
consists of several streets, irregularly laid out, and lined 
with old but well-built houses. The church, in the 
ornamental Gothic, style, has a low embattled tower, 
surmounted by a spire and a S. porch, a fine specimen 
of Tudor architecture: the interior, which is richly | 
ornamented, contains a curious font, and many splendid 
monuihcnts. There are 3 places of worship tor dis¬ 
senters, 2 endowed schools, with 70, 2 Lancastrian 
schools, with 300, children, an infant school, and some 
almshouses. The trade of Hltchin, which in the I4th, 
15th, and 16th centuries, was a large wool-staple, is now 
chiefly confined to mealing and malting, .its markets 
being well attended and abundantly supplied with grain. 
Straw-plaiting employs many liands; and there is a 
•llk-miil. 'J'he town is divided Into 3 wards, each 
governed by 2 constables and 2 hcadboroughs, appointed 
by the lore! of the manor. Petty sessions are held by 
the county magistrates every Tuesday, the market day. 
Fairs, Easter and Whit Tuesdav, for sheep and pedlary. 
HOANG-HO. or YELLOVF RIVER. See China.- 
HOCHSTADT, a small town of Bavaria, circ. of the 
Upper Danube, on the N. side of the Danube, 23 m. 
N.W. Augsburg, and 2 m. W. Blenheim The great 
victory gained here on the 13th Aug. 1704, by the English 
•nd Imperialists under the Duke of Marlborough and 
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Prince Eugene, over the French and Bavarians, is called 
by the French and Germans the battle of Hochstadt: we 
call it the battle of Blenheim. See Blenheim. 

HOF, a town of Bavaria, circ. Uvmer Franconia, cap. 
of a distr. on the Saule, 27 m. N.E. Batreuth. Pop. 6,B00. 
It is walled, and has 2 suburbs, a gymnasium, with an 
extensive library, and several charitable institutions. 
Its manufketures consist of muslins and other cotton 
fabrics, on an extensive scale t and of cotton yam, woollen 
stuiTs, leather, paper, colours, Ac. It has 2 annual fairs. 
Iron mines and marble quarries are wrought in its vicinity. 

HOGUE, or HAGUE (CAP DE LA;, a bold promi- 
nent headland of France, on the English Channel, at the 
N.W. extremity of the dcp. la Mancha, 16 m. W. by N. 
Cherbourg, lat. 49® 43' 83" N., long. 1° 45' 16" W. This 
cape is famous in naval history, from the great battle 
fought in the adjacent seas on the 19th, 20th, and 22d of 
May, 1692, between the combined English and Dutch 
fleets under Admiral Russell, And the French under 
Touiarille. The allies, who were superior in force, gained 
a decisive victory; about 20 of the*Frcnch ships, iuclud- 
ing that of the admiral, were* taken or destroyed. This 
engagement may lie considered as the sera or the naval 
preponderance of England over France. 
.HOHBNLINDEN, a village of Bavqfla, drc. Isar. 
19 m. E. Munich i Near this village took place, on the 3d of 
December, 1800, one of the neatest conflicts of theTevo- 
lutionary war, between a French aifd Bavarian army, 
under Moreau, and the Austrians, under the archduke 
John. The former gained a complete victory. Besides 
killed and wounded, the Austflans lost 10,000 prisoners 
and 100 pieces of cannon. Campbell's imble ode, en¬ 
titled Hohenlinden. has rendered the name at least of 
this battle familiar to most Englishmen. 

HOLBEACH, a market town and par. of England, co. 
Lincoln, wap. Elloe, parts of Holland, 37 m. S.S.E. 
Lincoln, ana 89 m. N. London. Area of par., 20,240 
acres ; pop., in 1831, 3,890. The town, sitiisted on the 
Bedford Levei.bctween the Glen and the Nen, and about 
6 m. from the sea, is old aid badly built. The church Is 
large and handsome, havma a tower surmounted by^ 
ligtit octagonal spire, which visible from a great dis¬ 
tance across the funs. A chapel for Weslevan M^hodists, 
a well-endowed free school, and an hospital for 14 poor old 
men, are the only other public buildings. Holbeach it 
one of the polling places for the S. division ojT the co. 
Markets on Thursday: horse-fairs, well attended. May 17.. 
Sept. 11., and Oct. 11. 

HOLLAND, or The Netherlands, com¬ 
prising the territories formerly included within 
the Seven United Provinces, now a se¬ 
condary European kingdom, but which, in the 
17 th and 18th Centuries, was an independent 
republic, raised by the industry, economy, 
and enterprise of its inhabitants to the first 
rank as a commercial and maritime power. The 
kingdom of Holland (exclusive of Dutch Lim¬ 
burg and Luxemburg) lies in N.W. Europe, 
between lat. 51° VJ and 53° 30f N., and long. 
3° and 7° I2f £.; having £. Hanover and 
Rhenish Prussia, S. Belgium, and W. and N. 
the North Sea. Length, N.E. to S.W., about 
200 m.; average breadth about 65 m. The W. 
half of l.<imburg, which belongs to Holland, 
joins the above territory on the S.E., and is 
enclosed by Belgium W. and S., and Rhenish 
Prussia £. That part of the grand duchy of 
Luxemburg which belongs to Hcdland is Mtuated 
between lat. 49° 28^ and 50° 13^ N., and long.# 
5° 45^ and 6° 3(/ £.: it is detached from the rest 
of the Dutch dominions, and surrounded by those 
of Prussia, Belgium, and France. The area, 
pop., subdivisions, chief towns, &c., or these 
territories are as follows: — 


Area in sq. m. | Pop. (Jan. 18.18.) | Pop. to iq. m. 


Chief Towns, and Population. 


North Brabant 
Oueldorland 
North Holland 
South Holland 
Zealand > 

^ Uwucht - 
FrlMiand • 
Over-VsMl 
Gronlngun 
Dreiitbe - 

h UmhUTg 
Datoh Luxembuiv 



Bols.le*Duc, 13,500. Breda, 13,000. 

• Arnhelm, 14,600. Amenfort, 11.780. 

A Mi-rKuoAM, 207.0%. Leyden, ^,000. 
Koctmlam, 74/iOO. The Haeue, dbjOOO. 
Middelburg, 14,000. Slulir 
Utrecht, .16,0(10. 

Leeuvarden, 17^00. 

ZwoH, 14/)(X). Derenter. 

Maestilcht, St^Ono. 

Luxemburg, ll,000> 


' Prom the Almanach dt Gstka, 1840. 


Total 











100^ 
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PklfHcal OA^af%.>-With the exception of some 
initgnificant hlu*nuiKeB in Guelderland and Utrecht, 
•ad • few acattered heights in Over* Yssel. the whole k. 
of Holland U a continuous flat, partly formed by the 
deposits brought down by the rivers Intersecting it, and 
piMly contmered human labour from the sea, which 
Is above the level of a considerable portion of the 
country. Holland is consequently at all times liable to 
dangerous Inundations. Xhe W. coast, however, from 
the Holder to the Hook of Holland, is partially pro. 
tected by a natural barrier composed of a continuous 
range or sand-banks, or dunes, thrown up by the sea, of 

S eat breath, and frequently 40 or flO ft. in height. As 
e sand, which is very tine, is easily blown about by the 
winds, the dunes are carefully planted with the Arundo 
arenaria, or brent, which binds them firmly together, 
obviating the injury that would otherwise be caused by 
their spreading over the country, and rendering them an 
efibctujd barrier against the encroachments ol the sea. 
But, in other parts of the country, partlculany in the 
prove, of Zealand, Fiflesland, and Guelderland, the sea is 
shut out by enormous arfiflclal mounds or dykes, any 
failure in which would expose extensive districts to the 
risk of being submerged. In nothing, indeed, is the in. 
dustry and perseverance of this extraordinary people so 
cunspicuouB A in the construction and maintenance flf 
tliese dykes. It being necessary to shut out not only the 
sea. but the rlve'rt, the channels of which are in parts 
elevated considerably above the level of the land, the 
extent of dykes is immense, and the expense and labour 
required to keep them intepair Is very great. They are 
constructed principally of earth and clay, sloping very 
gradually from the sea or the river, and usually pro- 
tected in the more exposed parts by a facing of wicker, 
work foriffed of interlaced willows: sometimes their 
bases are faced with masonry; and they are in parts 
defended by a breastwork of piles, intended to break the 
force of the waves. The most stupendous of these dykes 
are those or W. Capelle, in the island of Walcheren, and 
that of the Holder; but tliero are many others of hardly 
ftiferlor dimensions. ^ 

The rivers of Holland have mostly a W. or N. di¬ 
rection. The principal Is the Rhine, which, for the most 

S irt, separatee N. Brabant from Guelderland and S. 
ollaiid, and after receiving the Meuse, divides into two 

S rincipal arms, called the Maese and Hollands-Diep. 

icfore r^hing Nimeguen, it has given off a branch to 
the N., which, though of less size, preserves the name of 
the Rhine instead of the main stream, and itself gives off 
the Yssel: these two branches discharge themselves into 
the Zuyder Zee. The main stream from the above 
point, near Nimeguen, takes the name of the Waal, and 
after its junction with the Meum is called the Merwe. 
A branch called the Lech unites the^ lesser Rhine with 
the Merwe B. of Rotterdam. (Ac Rhine.) The 
Meuse traverses the S. B. part of Holland; the Scheldt, 
its S. W. extremity. The Moose, true Rhine, and 
Scheldt discharge tnemselves into the North Sea. The 
lestuary of the Ems forms the N. W* boundary of 
llullaiid. Lakes are extremely numerous, especially in 
the N. provs.; and there are some extensive marshes, as 
tliu Sourtang on the N.E. frontier, the Peel in N. Bra¬ 
bant and Limburg, Ac. The Islands may be classed in 
two groups: the S. group, composing a neat part of the 
prov. Z^land and a portion of S. Holland, is formed 
at the mouths of the principal rivers, and comprises 
Cadsand, N. and S. Beveland, Walcheren, Schonwen, 
Tliulen, Over-Flokkee, Voom, Beyerland, Yssermond, 

. Ac. *, the N. group follows the line of coast stretching 
from the Helder to near the mouth of the Ems, and 
includes the Texel, Vlieland, Ter Schelling, Amelland, 
Ac. There are several small islands in the Zuyder Zee. 
(Ai/M, Abr(g(, pn. 85S, 363.; Did. Giog .; De Cioct, 
Deser.^^.tjjie. ms PagsSas.) 
s CUtnaie* — Holland is colder than any part of England 
in the same lat., and idl passage for ships on the great 
canal between Amsterdam ana the Helder is annually 
•topped by ice for three months. The mean temperature 
of the throughout the country Is stated In the Jour¬ 
nal deTravasu mtlmFreneh Statistical Society to be 47<’ 
Fahr. According to oIBcfal tables published in 1839, the 
range of temperature from 1816 to 1834 inclusive was 
from 33<=> below idro to •F 103° Fahr. The climate gene¬ 
rally is variable, and the atmosphere much loaded with 
molstiire, eHMclally in the W. provs., where Intermittent 
fevers, dropsies, pleurisies, rbeumafisms, and scurvy are 
fre^Mbt diimases. Guelderland Is the healthiest prov., 
wt all the B. parts of the country are warmer and more 
•alubrlous than the others. Holland Is continually subject 
to etrong winds, without which, indeed, to remove the 
•xhaligi^ from the stagnant marshes, canals, Ac., the 
eountiy would be vwy unhealthy. This circumstance 
Is also taken advantage of for turning innumerable 
vtaiWBs, the help of whidi the drainage of the land 
Is chiefly salscted. (See In winter the wind# 

ceaMtlines rise to violent tempests, and in spring are 
often very hl^. They are particularly liable to cause 


inundations, by raising the tides on the coast higher than 
usuid, when they blow strongly from the W. or N.W. 
In winter N. or N.E. winds are the most common; snow 
falls abundantly, and even the Zuyder Zee is sometimes 
frosen over. In summer cold nights often succeed to 
days of intense heat (De (3oet, p. 85.; Lettres snr la 
Hollander 1. 8%, Ac.) 

Natural Prothiets,-^Tbe soil being almost every where 
alluvial clay and sand, Holland possesses little, If any, 
mineral weaVth. It has no mines of any description. 
Some bog.iron is met with, but no other, metal. No coal 
deposits are found, but, extensive beds of marine peat, 
of a roost excellent quality, abound, especially in Fries¬ 
land and Holland. Potters’ clay, fullers’ earth, and 
some calcareous products, are met with, but scarcely 
any stone Is found from one end of the kingdom to the 
other. Holland, however, is abundantly supplied with 
granite'and limestone, conveyed from'Limburg by the 
jKeuse; but the greater part of the lime used in the 
marit. provs. is obtained by burning sea shrils. Tlie 
country contains very little wood. There is some 
timber in the E. provs., and at the Hague, Utrecht, 
and Haarlem, there are woods of oak, elm, beech, Ac., 
but, speaking generally, most of the trees have been 
planted. The principu canals, especially in and near 
tbp towns, are lined wilh rows of wiMows and poplars; 
and in various places along the sandy shore firs are 
produced. In other respects the vegetation is very 
similar to that of England. The fringed buckbean 
(Mmyanthes nympheeoides\ however, which is rare 
in the latter country, here floats in the greatest pro¬ 
fusion on the surface of the canals, and the more rare 
Senecio paludosus is not unfrcquently met with. The 
zoology, also, is in most respects like that of our 
own country. Tlie larger kinds of wild animals arc 
not met with. Hares and rabbits are pretty plentiful, but 
not winged game. The preservation of game is an object 
of great interest to most proprietors; and notices to 
that effect are fixed up, and great vigilance exercised 
to prevent the trespassing of sportsmen and others. 
In dry seasons, In some districts, field mice multiply 
to such an immoderate degree as to produce serious 
loss to the farmers, by destroying the roots of the grass 
in the meadowsqiwhere they burrow by millions. The 
pools and niarsliy greiUnds abound with frogs and other 
reptiles, which are a favourite food of storks. These 
birds are particularly numerous in Holland, where they 
remain from the middle of February to tlie middle of 
August. They are great favourites, and severe penalties 
are enforced upon their wilful destroyers. In the towns 
they build their nests on the houses ; and in those ports 
of the country that are destitute of trees, buildiugs, or 
other points d'apput\ an old cart-wheel is very often 
raised upon a high pole, to afford them facilities for the 
same purpose. Water-fowl are very abundant. The 
principal fish that frequent the Dutch coasts are cod, 
turbot, soles, and other flat fish. The herring fishery, an 
Important source of wealth, will be afterwards noticed. 
(Diet. Gim. j Chambers's HoUandt pp. 23—38. Ac.; 
jBarrouf's Tour in S. Holland^ p. 69.; De Cloett pp. 3&— 
89.; Jacoby pp. 8.17.) 

Public WorluiDykeSt CanaU. tfc. —There Is perhaps no 
country for which nature has done so little, and man so 
much, as this. The first and greatest of the works of art 
are the stupendous dykes before alluded to. The con¬ 
struction and repair of these prodigious bulwarks is 

8 laced under the control of a particular department of 
)o government ( Watersiaat), and of a corps of enginoors 
especially appointed for this important service. The 
expenditure of this department amounts to a Targe 
sum annually. The cost of each dyke is defrayed by 
a tax laid on the surrounding lands, assessed according 
to long-established usage, and levied by commissioners 
appointed for the purpose. The expenditure in labourt 
though great, is generally much exceeded by that in 
willows and timber. The former are raised In extensive 
plantations near the places where they are wanted. 

If there be any danger of an inundation, the inbab., on 
a signal being given, repair en masse to the spot. There 
is never any backwardness on these occasions, every one 
being folly aware, not only that the public interests are 
at stake, nut that his own existence perhaps, and that of 
his family and friends, would be Involved in extreme 
hazard should the waters break through the dykes. 
Hence, the most strenuous eflbrts are made to ward off 
the Impending danger, and evetj possible device is 
adopted by which the dykes may be strengthened, and 
the threatened inroad prevented, or its vTolenoe miti¬ 
gated. In despite, however, of these precotUions nod 
efforts, Holland has on numerous occasions sustained 
extreme injury from inundations. That extensive arm 
of the sea called the Zuyder Zee, between the provs. 
Holland, Guelderland, and Friesland, occupying an area 
of about 1,300 sq.m., was formed by successive Inunfli^ 

S ons in the course of the 18th century. The Haarlem 
[eer or Lake owes its origin to an Inundation in the 16th 
century, which proved fetal to great numbers of the 
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inliab.; and wery many Inundations have taken place 
within a comparatively recent period. Owing, bqwevcr, 
to the Improved construction of the dykes, and the greater 
skin la engineering, these calamities are now neither so 
frequent nor so destructive as formerly. • But they still 
occasionally occur. 

Some of the interior pafts of the country traversed by 
the great rivers are probably even more exposed to the 
dangers of Inundation than those contiguous to the shore; 
knd when the dfbaele, or breaking up af the ice, takes 
place in the upper part of the river, before it has begun 
nearer the sea, as is sometimes the case, the risk of 
inundation is extreme. On such occasions every effort 
is made, not exceptliig even the employment of artillery, 
to break the ice and facilitate the exit of the water, but 
sometimes without the desired efibet. The following is 
an Instance of this sort of calamity. “ One of the richest 
tracts of country, in the vicinity of Arnheim, has been 
often exposed to tremendous inundations. These sqre 
frequently'felt at the breaking up of a long frost; but in 
no instance so calamitously as in the winter 1808-9. A 
violent tempest from the N.W. liad raised the waters of- 
the Zuyder Zee some feet above the highest mark of the 
spring tides, and the waves beat with unusual violence 
against tlie dykes constructed to break their fury. The 
thaw on the Upper Rhine had increased the quagtlty, 1 
and the force of its waters, which brought down masses | 
of ice 14 ft. in height, and more than half a mile in 
length; to which the embankments, softened the 
thaw, and somewhat injured, presented an insufficient 
barrier. A breach made in one part soon extended itself, 
and the torrent quickly covered the country, bearing be- I 
fore it by its force the villages, the Inhab., and the cattle. { 
The height of the Zuyder Zee prevented the water from 
finding an outlet; and it consequently remained on the 
ground for a long period, in spite of the exertions of the 
surviving inhab. By this event, more than 70 houses 
were totally destrtwed, a far greater number Irretriev¬ 
ably damaged; and of 900 families, more than 600 were 
rendered utterly destitute: more than 400 dead bodies 
were left on the borders of the current; and at the city of 
Amhelm .600 persons, mostly women and children, with 
many hundred head of cattle, were rescued from a watery 
grave, by the hazardous heroism of the inhab., who ven¬ 
tured in boats to their rescue.** {Jacob's J'lew qf' the Agric, 
qf UoUaftd, pp. .67, 68.) 

The general aspect of Holland is different from that of 
any other couiitiy in Europe. Its surface presents one 
Immense network of canals, which are there as numerous 
as ro<ids in England, the purposes of which, indeed, they 
tor the most part answer. The greater number arc 
appropriated to the drainage of the land; many, however, 
are navigable by large vessels. The principal is the 
Grand Ship Can.al of N. Holland,between Amsterdam and 
Niewdiep, near the Helder. This noble work, the gre<ate6t 
of its kind in Europe, is about 60^ m. long, 125 ft. bro.nd 
at its surface, and 36 at bottom, with a depth of 20 ft. 

9 in.; it extends from Amsterdam to the Helder, and 
was completed lictween 1810 and 182.6, at an expense of 
960,000/. It has a towing path on each side, and admits 
of iwo frigates or merchant vessels of the largest size 
passing each other. The lock-gates at its entrance ex¬ 
ceed in dimensions the largest In the docks of Liverpool. 
By means of this canal, ships avoid the delay and 
danger they were formerly subject to in navigating the 
Zuyder Zee, and reach the Texel from Amsterdam 
in 18 hours. As a commercial speculation, it has been 
but indifibrently successful; but It is of incalculable 
beyefit to Amsterdam, to which it has given all the 
advantages of a deep-water harbour on the most acces¬ 
sible part of the Dutch coast The other chief canals are 
—the Zedert% in S. Holland, from Vianen to Gorcum; 
that from Bols-le-Duc to Maestricht, available for vessels 
of 800 tons ; and that between tho.Rms and Harlingen, 
in Friesland. As they run through an entirely level : 
country, locks are generally unnecessary, except at their 
moiitlis. One of the finest monuments of scientific 
skill to be seen in Holland, is a succession of locks or 
slulcos of enormous size and strength, constructed in 
1809. at the mouth of that branch of the Rhine on which 
Leyden is situated. This mouth was for a long period 
choked up with sand, but it is now kept quite clear, the 
locks being closed with the flow and thrown open by the 
ebb of the tide. The larger canals are commonly about 
6Qft. broad, by six deep; and though often below the 
level of the sea, not only their surface, but their bottom. 
Is firequently higher than the a«fjolninff country. The 
smaller canals, by which the country is drained, traverse 
and lurrouDd sections of land protected from inundations 
1^ means cu dykes. 

Such sections are termed polders, A tract of land on 
being rescued from the sea or a river Is in the state of a 
morass or marsh ; and the next process Is to dry it, so as 
■k render It suitable for tillage or pasture. To efiket 
this, the marsh is intersected by water-courses, and 
windmilte are emploved, as in the Fens in England, to 
Uik up the water Tnese mills are erected on the dyke 


or rampart, excluding the sea or river, and raise the 
water to a ditch or canal on tiie other side. Pumps are 
seldom employed for this purpose, wheels being oy far 
the most generally used. Sometimes the marsh is too 
extensive to be drained simultaneously, in which case it 
Is divided into compartmento by subordinate ramparts 
and water-courses; and mHls being erected on them, 
each portion is lej^rately divested of water. In many 
cases, however, the depth of the marsh below the level 
of the sea or river is too great to allow of the drainage 
being eflbcted by one series of ramparts and ditches; and 
In these cases, two or more series of rkmpartst ditches, 
and mills are constructed at diflbrrat elevations, the 
water being lifted up successively from one to another, 
till it be finally brought to the desired level and con¬ 
veyed away. Wo may form some idea of the latour and 
patience required in an undertaking of this kina, when 
we learn \hut the surface of some of these polders Is as 
much gs 24 ft. jxlow high watbr mark, and 30 ft. below 
the level of the highest tides I The soli of the polders is 
of very various sorts. Where It is clayey, and the drain¬ 
age perfect, they are extremely fertile, and ore not 
unfrequently cultivated; but where the soil is mossy, 
or the drainage incomplete, they are employed as 
meadows. 

In sailing along the arms of the sem, the rivers or 
canals of this singular countiy at a considerable dera¬ 
tion above the surrounding fields,* one is forcibly re¬ 
minded of Goldsmith's verses: — 

*' To men of other mindgrov fancy flics, 

KmliAtHn’d in tlie dce|i whete Holland lies; 

Methinks her patient sons before me iWmd, 

Where the Itroad ocean leans against the land. 

And, aedulous to stop the coming tide. 

Lift the tall rampire's artlilrial pride. « 

Onward, methinliH, and diligently slow. 

The firm cnni)tacteil liulwnrk seems to grow i 
Kpreads Its long arms around the watery mtr, 

ScooiM out an empire, and usurps the shore: 

While the pent ocean ruing o’er the nil# 

Bees an amphibious world neneatii him smilei* 

The slow canal, th^ellow.blussom’d vale, ^ 

The willow-tufted Knk, tlie gliding sail, ^ 

The crowded mart, the cultivated plain. 

A new creation rescued from his rdgn.'' 

The facility with which the country may be laid under 
water, contributes materially to its strength in a military 
point of view. This, indeed. Is not a resqprce to be 
resorted to, except on extreme occasions; nUt it was 
repeatedly made use of in the war of liberation, and also 
in 1672, when Louis XIV. invaded Holland. It is s^d 
that In 1830-32 every thing was prepared for an In¬ 
undation, hatl the threatened inroad of the French taken 
place. 

The roads and prifhte estates ore commonly fenced by 
canals or ditches^lone; hedges are rare. The highways 
in the central povs. are amon^ the best in Europe. 
They run for miles in a straight line along the summits 
of tlie dykes, and are thus at once diy and elevated, so as 
to command extensive views. Between the large cities 
they are brod, and usually paved with a kind of itaiall 
hard bricks called clinkers, mostly made of sand mixed 
with the clayey mud obtained in cleaning the canals. 
They are fittd so exactly to each other, when laid down, 
that scarcely a crevice is to be seen: and being well 
covered with sea sand, they sustain little liytiry flrom 
carriages. Elsewhere, the roads arc made of sea-shells 
and the common soli, well compounded together; which 
mixture, though soft, is not much cut by the wheels; 
where water conveyance is so abundant, it may be easily 
supposed that few ca.riages will travel on roads bur¬ 
dened with tolls so high as to amount to nearly as much 
expense as tlie post-horses, in fact, all the transport of 
farm-produce and other bullu; goods is carried on by 
means of water; and personiT travelling, unless they 
belong to the opulent classes, commonly make%se of the 
canal barges, or trecksehuits, towed by horses. This il 
especially the case In the N.E. provs., where Che roads 
are so bad as to be scarcely passable in wet weather. A 
railroad, intended to connect Amsterdam with the other 
chief commercial cities, is said to be now Injirogress. 
(Jacob's Fiew qfthe Agric., ^c., pp. 16—17.; Gkambers, 
pp. 8. 10—24.; JDe Cloet, Deser. des Pops Bas.) 

Distribution of Land, Farms. — Of about 7,600,000 
acres, which the total surface of Holland (ex. Limburg 
and Luxemburg) comprises, there were estimated to be, 
In 18:i3, 6,310,000 acres of cultivated land; 2,000,000 ditto 
uncultivated; 220,000 ditto occupied by canals, ponds, fee.; 
and the residue by roads, buildings, and public walks. 
The richest lands are in the S. and centru provs.; the 
poorest, for the most part, in the N.E.: m Over-Ysid 
and Drenthe, especially, heath and watte lands prevail to 
a great extent. A good deal of waste land, oripnally of 
a very unpromising quality, has, of late years, been 
brought into cultivation by the pauper popoltttion settled 
upon It. According to Mr. Jacob, the ni|^it psiee that 
meadow land bears in any part of the centnd provs. Is 
about 64/. sterling the acre { such lend, when let, pro¬ 
duces a yearly rent of about Sf. 10s. an acre, the luiffiord 
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paying n lind4ix of 26 per cent. The minimum ralue there are some large flower-gardens, in the nelghbour- 
of pasture land In the same districts Is estimated at fl’om hood Haarlem especially, from which great num- 
46£ to 601. the morgen (about U acre); It lets from bersefbulbs are annually exmited. 
about 11.12s. to 2/. ttie morgen, and is subject to.a like In S. Holland wheat la tne grain most cultlrated, 
deduction for land-tax. Money vested in land in Hoi- the quantity of it raised being double that of bar- 
land, can scarcely be made to pay more than 2f to 3 ley, which comes next to it in importance. Wheat 
per cent, intnrest. The farms in the island of Cadsand, is said to produee fVom 12 to 15 fold, and other grains 
and the a^acenC parts of Zealand, &c., vary from 100 to in proportion ; but such statements are seldom worthy 
200 arpents <166 to 830 acres) each. In one of the me- of much confidence. The rotation in this prov. is 
dium size of 150 arpents, about 20 arpents are generally usually as follews: —Rapeseed, winter barley, or rye, 
in follow, 20 are sown with barley or rapeseed, 40 with succeraed by rapeseed, barley, or wheat; flax, beanS; or 
wheat, ^ with beans, and 10 with clover, carrots, or po- oats, succeeded by summer grains, and these by po. 
totoes; 20 are in meadow; and trenches, &c. occupy the tatoes; rye, oats, beans, and clover; and the last year 
remaining 10. The Cadsand farms surpass those of the reminder of the clover—after which the ground 
Flanders in fertlli^, the soil being so rich that manure Is fallowed. In N. Holland, rape and mustard seeds, 

Is seldom used. They are commonly let on leases of 7 barley, oats, peas, and horse and pigeon beans, are 
years: Che land-tax varies, according to the quality of the generally grown in the rotation, though no fixed rule is 
soil, from 10 to 14 florins the arpent. It la estimated, that observed. There are no follows In this prov. In Frics- 
on a medium-sised form the farmer must expend about ladR the better sorts of land are appropriated to wheat, 
760t. before he begins to derive a return by the sale of barley, rye, and rapeseed, and the inferior So summer 
his crops. Agriculture cf Flandertt drc., grains, as buckwheat and oats. Rapeseed, after follows, 

pp. 162—206.^ t is succeeded next year by wheat or barley; on wheat 

In S. Holland the proportion of pasture to arable lahd lands the alternate crops are barley or beans, flax or 
is about 2 to 1. The average size of farms is from 40 to 50 potatoes ; on rye lands, buckwheat and oats. {Pari, 
hundert (the saqie as the French Aectorc, nearly 2^ acres J/teporfs.) Near the W. border of Guelderland, the 
each); large farms run from 70 to 100 bunder 8. Theprin- lands when cleiflred is manured and sown with burk- 
cipol proprietors usu^ly let their land on lease to the pea- wheat; after that, a second dressing'of dung Is adml- 
santry ; the proprietor paying the property-tax, and the nistered, and after a single ploughbig rye is sown. The 
dues on dykes, polders, and water-mills; and the farmer rye is usually harvested in July, when turnips are sown 
a personal tax and the tax on servants. * In some in- after a single ploughing. There are thus regularly H 
stances the landlords furnish or pay for seed and manure, crops in every 2 years. The average produce of bui;k- 
and go halves in the crops with the tenants on the me- wheat is from 20 to 22 bushels per acre, and rye 2 
tager prhirlple ;■ but even when this is not the case, the bushels more. Probably 7 or 8 cart-loads of manure 
rent is alwajip paid in kind. The leases are commonly are applied to an acre of land before buckwheat or rye. 
for 6 years. In N. Holland, farms average no more than Further E. the land improves considerably.. Near 
20 bunders, or 60 acres, each ; on which from 16 to 18 Dresburg, the usual rotation is, first beans ; then wheat, 
cows, 4 calves, a horse, and lo or 20 sheep, besides a few, in which clover is sown ; and after the clover, oats, 
hogs, may be I;ept if the soil be good. The rent of pasture-' Some of these lands are of a stiff texture, and on these 
land vasies from about 18 to 50 florins, of arable land from it is usual to make a year's clean fallow ; after which 
35to 50 florins the bunder: gar^n grounds near the towns the same rotation is pursued. 

lellomewhat higher. In Friesland, the quantity of pasture When Mr. Jacob travelled in Holland, the turnip and 
is more than 8 times greater than that of arable land. The potato culture were ill understood. Madder Is very 
common size of a farm is from 75 to 100 acres; but some extensively grown in S. Holland, and usually produces 
are nearly twied as large. They are gener^Iy let on 4,000 lbs. to the acre, but it tends to exhaust the most 
lenses of 5 or 7 years, the proprietor paying the land-tax, fertile soils. It is frequently followed by colewort, 
and the cultivator the other assessments ; though in some somotirncs by turnips ; to these succeed wheat or oats; 
parts the proprietor contributes his quota to the main- after which the land is laid down to grass, the growth of 
tenance of dykes and dams. Few proprietors cultivate which in a short period becomes very luxuriant. The 
tlieir own land. The best clay pasture in th.at province land destined to the culture of tobacco in Guelderlaiuf 
fetches a rent of from 3/. to 4/. the bunder; but a con- is laid out in very small patches of not more tiian a 
slderable proportion of the soil is sandy and inferior, and quarter of a rood each, slightly fenced by a few dry 
lets for only from 3(b. to 50s. the Iwnder; there are also sticks, around which scarlet runners are trained, to 
about 30U bunders marshrand unproductive, some yield- protect the plants against the wind. When gathered, 
ing a rent of no more than lOd. a bunker. {Pari. Re- the tobacco is hung on sticks in the houses and bams, 
ports on Agriculture^ 1837.) In Guinderland there is and where the cultivation is extensive, large buildings, 
some good land, but a great deal more Is very indifferent; with sliding weather-boards, are erected, for the pur- 
and In the S.W. vast tracks have been planted with pose of drying it. During the war, the project of sup- 
Scotch firs and Weymouth pines; many hundred acres plying continental Europe with tobacco from Its ow'n 
have also been sown with acorns, without my hope of the soil, gave a temporary stimulus to its culture iii llol- 
oaks ever reaching the llze of timber, but merely for the land. Dutch tobacco soon rose to a high price, and 
sake of the underwood. Some of this kind of land has large sums of money were laid out on its cultivation ; 
been sold for about 15/. the acre; but after having been but the article being very inferior to that of America, 
improved by the propretor, does not pay more than 2} and more expensive, its price fell, after the peace, as 
percent. Interest for the capital invested. In some parts rapidly as it had risen, and the capitalists who had 
of the prov., however, as for instance Dresburg, there embarked in the speculation suffored a heavy loss, 
are rich meadows worth from 65/. to 70/. the acre, and Pasture-farms^ Cattle^ and Dairy-husbandry. — The 
aiteuato to fatten an ox to the weight of from 2,500 to rearing of live stock and dairy-husbandry is a much 
3,200 lbs. (Jacob's View qf the Agric., 4ic. qf Holland^ more important source of national wealth than tillage, 
pp. 48—52. 61.) Between the capluil and Utrecht, the land is almost 

€ropi^ Mode qf Agriculture. — The principal grains wholly rich pasture, on which numerous cows are,kept, 
cifltivat^ are rye and buckwheat; next to these come The mrms there seldom comprise inore than from 60 to 
oats and barley. Aboift 1,000,000 lasts of wheat are lOO acres. Their price, including buildings, averages 
produced yearly. 10 per CTnt. of which is estimated to be 60/. an acre, though the rent they yield is scarcely more 
oonsiimeb' In breweries, distilleries, and starch and other than 24 per cent, mterest on the capital. On these forms 
UanufoctorlM. (Dtf pioet, p. 44.) Wheat is a good deal numerous cows are kept. The lean cattle, brought from 
grown imnd Utrecht, the country there being more Denmark and Germany, fatten with great rapidity In the 
yultable for It. than most other parts of Dutch polders, and an Important branch of the tra^ of 
Hollanff; the wheat of Friesland, however, is extremely Friesland is the supply of the capital with fatted cattle, 
good. aa.i the prov. of Zealand yields more than fs Arttflclal grasses are but little cultivated, and cattle are 
required for its own ^nsumptlon. In both the last- seldom sull-fcd: indeed, it is too common to suifor the 
named provs, pulse and garden vegetables are abun- cows to remain In the open damp fields, both day and 
dantly grown, besides woad and madder (about 20,000 night, except in winter. The horned cattle of H^and 
quintals yearly, De Cloet) in the former, and millet are remarkable for their beauty; in S. Holland they re- 
and borso^radish In the latter. Flax Is raised In large semble the Devonshire breed, but are rather larger, not, 

a uantldM in the 8., and especially round Dort, which is howeverj^ualling the size of the LlncoliisUre or Sussex 
tie eentieofaconsiderabie trade in that article. There cattle. The Dutch horses are good, and well adapted 
is an ibandanee of frnit in Guelderland and Holland; for draught; the best are those of Friesland; but many 
but In the N^nrovs only apples and pears come to any are reared In Groningen to be sent to Amsterdam. The 
MrfocHon. The vine Is cultivated only in Luxemburg, breeds of sheep are bad or indlflbront: thejt are mostly 
Utree^ and Goelflerland are noted for their tobacco; long-woolled, with white faces, polled, and long heads ann 
80,000 fuintals yearly ware fonderly sent into the legs. They yield a great deal of coarse wool, 
market, fron those provi.' {DeChet^ p.49.) Potatoes, In the neighbourhood of large towns it Is found to 
iwseed, hemp, chfotny, mustard, hops, beet-root, and be most profitable to retail the milk produced on t^ 
•ome medktnajjdiiits, are the other principal articles farms; but at a distance from such markets. It fs nearlpfo 
pfJPVoduM. The ancient passion of the Dutch for all appropriated to the making of butter and cheese, 
mips and other bulbous plants still exists, though It In some of the dairy forma near the Hague, the average 
MII0W confined within comparatively reasonable limits; stock Is about 60 cows; and a good cow may be asB* 
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naatedtobrodaeeMlbf. of.tMitter, and 180 Ibt. of cheese, 
during the lix summer months. Throughout the 
greater part of Hcdland, butter Is made of the eream 
only, and cheese of the skimmed milk; but in some dis¬ 
tricts the whole produce of the cow Is devoted to making 
cheese, A good deal of butter is sent to England, 'i'he 
yearly export of cheese Is estimated at SfiO.OOO cwts. 
The dairy, the cows, and the cow-kecl]per*s family occupy 
the same ouilding, and in many Instances the same apart¬ 
ment ;'but the deanliness of the Dutch tdis8lp.itet any 
feeling of repugnance that the idea of such an arrange¬ 
ment might produce in a stranger. 

A farm of 52 bunders in S. Holland requires, at an 
average,' 5 servants, the family of the fanner assisting. 
The wages of servants vary from 60 to 150 florins a 
year; those of a maid-servant understanding the making 
of butter and cheese average JOO florins. The rate of 
day wages is, in summer, 18 to 20, and in winter, 14 to 
16 stivers. The women are employed in the dairy buJir 
ness, in weeding, hay-making, and binding sheaves in 
harvest-time. The severer labour required in the making 
of cummin-seed cheese is generally performed by men, 
to whom also milking is oilen left. All regular servants- 
board and lodge with the farmer, and eat at the same table 
with the family. Their food chiefly consists of wheat and 
rye bread, potatoes, turnips, French beans, bacon, fqysh 
and salt beef, and,pancakes of buckwheat flour and bacon. 
Fewer servants are generally required on the farms 
in N. Holland. On one on which 20 cows are milked, a 
man and a woman, exclusive of the farmer and his wife, 
are sufficient. Tlie wages of regular servants in N. 
Holland vary from 80 to 100 florins a year; they board 
and lodge with the farmer, but their food appears to be 
hardly so substantial-ns in the last-named prov. The 
wages of a day-labourer are about 20tf., without food. 
The clothing of the labouring classes generally is much 
the same as in England — fustians, velveteens, and stout 
woollens for the men, and cottons and linscy wnolsey 
stuffs for the women. Wooden shoes are, however, in 
pretty general use. {Jacob, Radcl^t Chambertt 4rc., 
passim : Pari. Reportt, 1837.) 

Ffshrries. — The herring fisliery formerly carried on 
by the Dutch, though the most absurd notions were en¬ 
tertained by foreigners of its vast importance, was un¬ 
doubtedly a considerable sofircc of wealth and employ, 
ment. It is now, however, confined within compara¬ 
tively narrow limits, not employing more ttian about 80 
busses of 50 or 6(J tons burden, manned liy 12 or 14 men 
each. The herrings cured by the Dutch are decidedly 
superior to those of the English or any otltcr people. 
** I'he whole proeess is conducted on shipboard. Imme¬ 
diately on being caught, the herrings are bled, gutted, 
cleans, salted, and barrelled. Thu bleeding is efl'ected 
by rutting them across the back of the neck, and then 
hanging them up for a few seconds by the tail. By being 
thus relieved of the blood, the fish retains a certain 
sweetness of flavour and delicacy of flesh which unbled 
herrings cannot possibly possess. The rapidity of the 
prqpess of curing must likewise aid in preserving the na¬ 
tive delicacy of the animal; for the herring is salted and 
in the barrel in a very few minutes after it has been 
swimming in the water. The first herrings caught and 
cured, to the extent of two or three barrels, are In¬ 
stantly despatched, by a fast-sailing vessel, for Holland, 
where their arrival is anxiously expected On their 
landing at Maas-sluis, one barrel, decorated with flowers, 
and with flags flying. Is despatched to the Hague, as an 
offering to his majesty, who on this occasion presents the 
fortunate Ashers with 1 .OCO guilders. The other barrels 
are sold by public auction, and •generally fetch from 9C0 
to 1,100 guilders. These precious barrels are then sub¬ 
divided among the dealers, who retail them at a high 
price. A slnme herring of this first importation brings 
15 to 2 guthiers, —that Is, 2s. Qd. to 8s. 4rf. each. So 
highly are they esteemed, that a single herring is con- 
sidei'M a handsoipe present; and it Is a custom to make 
such gifts to flrlends and arqualntances on this auspicious 
occasion. Livery servants may be seen {Missing through 
the streets with a plate, on which lie one or two her¬ 
rings. covered with a flie white cloth and a neat card of 
presentation.” {Chambers, p. 4b.) 

Man^faetures.—The government of Holland is anxious 
to encourage manufactures i and coal, on which a heavy 
duty is ormnarily levied (in order to promote the use of 
pe^, and the rouat^ral formatlim of polders), may be im¬ 
port duty free, if for their use. The principal manufac¬ 
tures are those of woollen cloths, in L^den and Dtrecht; 
silks and velvets, in UtrechW Haarlem, and Amsterdam; 
linens, cotton goods, in Haarlem; paper, leather, cordage, 
hats, ribands, needles, white lead (the best mode in any 
country), borax, glue, vermilion, saltpetre, tobacco, li¬ 
queurs, &c. There are numerous distilleries, and the town 
of Schiedam in 8. Holland is particularly celebrated for 
It^ieneva or Hollands. In Amsterdam, and other places, 
''fillre'xre many sugar refineries. Haarlem has extensive 
bleaching factories, for which Its water is supposed to be 
especially adapted. At Utrecht and Leyden, large quanti¬ 


ties of tiles and bricks are made. Amsterdam is fkmed for 
its lapidaries and diamond cutters. Steam ei^nes are 
employed to turn the mociiinery In the new and ex¬ 
tensive cotton factory established at Haarlem; but in 
general windmills are used to perform offices to which 
steam engines are applied in Great Britain. Though 
most of the windmills are for the purpose of draining 
the land, a great many saw timber, crush rapeseed, 

f ;rlnd snuff, Ac. I'hey are of larger dimensions than 
n England; the length of their soils varying trom 80 
to 120 ft.; they are always in sight in a Dutch landscape, 
and in the suburbs of the larger cities vast numbers of 
them are always congregated. They have all moveable 
roofs, so as to present their front to the wind at every 
change, 'i he Dutch have attained to the highest ex¬ 
cellence as millwrights, and some of their draining mills* 
are of sufficient power to raise 7(K) tuns of w'ater to- the 
height of 4 It. in a minute i At an avenge, they dis¬ 
charge 250 tons » minute. Thq iihifts constructed by the 
Dutch are built mostly at Kotterdam and Amsterdam. 
They are stout without being clumsy or heavy; and 
round sterns, and the othen modern Imiirovemeius in 
naval architecture followed in our own dfick-yards. are 
also practised in those of Holland. The Dutch E. India, 
men are handsome ships, well rigged, .manned, and 
ahned; and are not surpassed either In speed or dura¬ 
bility by any similar class of merchantmen in Europe. 
{Chambers, p. 7.; Barrow, p. 101.; l/e Chet, pp. 43—54. 
71—94.) 

Commerce.^ The rommerce of Holland was formerly 
the most extenaive carried oA-byany European-state; 
and tlip wealth which it brought into thw country fur¬ 
nished her with the means of supporting the vast ex¬ 
pense of her lengthened struggle with Spain, jgnd of her 
subsequent contests with k ranee and England The 
circumstances under which the Hollanders liave been 
plriced, the natural poverty of their country, and the 
necessity of unremitting vigilance to prevent its being 
submerged, made industry and economy a condition of 
their existence. Holland twing destitute of iron, coal, 
timber, and man-y other indisiiensable articles, the prd- 
secution of commerce is there not a matter of choice but 
of necessity ; and hence It is that, in the earliest perio^^s, 
we find the Batavians distinguished for4heir fisheries, 
their shipping, and their commercial enterprise. For 
a lengthened period they engrossed nearly the whole 
sea-fishery of Europe; and they were long the earners 
jind factors of the principal European states. In 1694, 
the Dutch appeared, for the first lime, in India« and, in 
the roursc of a few years, tliey wrested Ambriyna and 
the Moluccas from the Portuguese; and having obtained 
with them the moiinmily of the spice trade, laiil the 
foundations of an empire in the East, second only in 
magnitude and imnoitanceto fhat established at a later 
periixi by the Engirlsh. Holland had long, also, a pre¬ 
ponderating influence in the trade with ciie Baltic, from 
wbicii she lias, at all times, drawn a large supply of some 
of the principal necessaries. But, without entering into 
particulai s, it itf snflicient to state, as illustrative of the 
former exltmt of tlie trade of Holland, that, in 161.0, 
when it had attained to a maximum. Sir William Petty 
estimated tlie whole shipping of Europe at 2,00 ,((>0 
tons, of which he supp' sed the Dutch to possess 900,f>00 
tons; and it is believed, that this estimate was rather 
within tiian beyond the mark. 

The decline of commerce in Holland was occasioned 
partly and principally by the natural growth of trade 
and navigation in other coi ntries, and partly by the in. 
crease of taxation occasioned by the numerous ctnitests 
in which the republic was engaged. During the oci'ii- 
pation of Holland by the French, fiist as a de)iettdent 
state, and subseouenlly as an Integral part of the Frerch 
empire, her loreign trade was alifiost entirely de^tioyed. 
Her colonies were successively conquered b> Efljgland ; 
and, in addition to the loss of her iraae, she was burdened '<* 
with frcsli taxes. But such was the va«t aci'uniulated 
wealth of Aie Dutch, their prudence and cneigy, that 
the influence of these adverse circumstances was far 
less injurious than could have been imagined; ai^, nnu 
withstanding all the losses she had sustained, and the 
long interruption of her commercial pursuits, liolland 
was still, at her emancipation from the yoke of the 
French, in 1814, the richest country in Europe. Java, 
the Moluccas, and most of her othe$ colnnk*s, were then 
restored, and she is now in the enjoyment of a large 
foreign trade. This is in part owing to her extensive 
command of capital, and the possession of so fine a c^ony 
as Java, and in part to the advantageous fitoation of tlie 
country at the mouth of some of the principafbontinental 
rivers. Ibis circumstance renders her an entrepdt for a 
considerable portion of the Continent; and gfvju her 
advantages that will necessarily continue to increafo with 
the progress of the countries supplied through t^r iDter- 
ventton. 

The connection of Holland with Belgium waa an un¬ 
fortunate one for both countries. The union was not 
agreeable t» either party, and was injurlooa to the 
3 'r 
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fomwr. Belgliim wm an agrtcultural and manufttcturing 
country t and was Incllnedt In Imitation of the French, 
to Iqr restiictlons on the hnpor'tation of most sorts of 
raw and manufhctured produce. A policy of this sort 
was dire^ly opposed to the interests and the ancient 
practice of the Dutch. But though their deputies pre¬ 
vented the restrictive system from being carried to the 
extent proposed by the Belgians, they were unable to 
prevent it from being carried to an extent that materially 
ollbcted the trade of Holland. Whatever, therefore, may 
be the consequences as to Belgium, there can be little 
doubt th^ the separation between the two divisions of the 
kingdom of the Netherlands will eventually redound to 
the advmit^ of Holland. It must ever be for the in¬ 
terest of England, America, and all trading nations, to 
maintain the independence of a state by whose means 
thoir productions find a ready access to the great con- 
tlnuntal markets. It Is to be hoped that the Dutch, pro¬ 
fiting by past experience, may adopt such a liberal and 
conciliatory system towards the natives of Java, os may 
enable them to avail themselves to the full of the various 
resources of that noble and rapidly improving Island. 
And if they do this, and freely open their ports, with as 
few restrictions as jmssible, to the ships an'd commodities 
of all countries, Holland may still bo the centre of a 
very extensive commerce, and may continue to preserve/ 
a resiiectable place among mercantile nations. Even at 
this moment, after%ll the vicissitudes they have under¬ 
gone, the Dutch are, beyond all question, the most opu¬ 
lent and industrious of European nations. And their 
nresent. no less tiian th^ former stai^, shows that a 
free system oteovernment, security, and the absence of 
restrictions on industry, can overcome almost every ob- 
itaclq; ** cut convert the standing pool and lake into fat 
meadows, cover the barren rock with verdure, and m^ 
the desert smile with flowers.'* 

The merchant^, of Holland have never been charged 
with any want of enterprise. On the contrary, they have 
been, at all times, ready to engage in any adventure, 
however remote or ha»ardou|, that held out a reasonable 
A ospect of even a moderate pfofit But, notwitlistanding, 
llolland is, and always has been, a country of short credit. 
A discount is usually given for prompt payment, at the 
rate of I per rent, for six weeks, and of 2 per cent', for two 
months; but the terms of credit, on most articles, and the 
discount flowed for ready money, have been fixed by 
usage, ana are regarded as essential conditions in all bar¬ 
gains:—" Rien, en effet, de plus fiicile que do s'ctablir k 
Amsterdam; mats rien de plus difficile que de s’y suutenir 
sans de grandes resources. Dans cette vlllc, on I’argent 
abonde, od on le prfite contre des sfiretds k si bon 
raarchkt il est pourtant impossible de s'en procurer d 
credit; et sans argent, il n'y a pair plus de possibility d’y 
travailter, que de trouver quelqu'un qui veuUle ae charger 
d’lin papier nouveau qui ne serait pa84mpuy£ d'un crmiit 
que I’cminion, la protection, ou des effets reels ferolent 
valoir i la bourse. Les Hollandols suivent Id-dessus des 
mnxlmes trys-austkres mfeme d regard des maisons d’une 
certaine consldiration. II est extrdmen^nt difficile de 
trouver sur la bourse des porsonues qui prennent du pa¬ 
pier d'un n^gociant pour des plus fortes sommes que cellos 
quo peuvent comporter les affaires qu'on lul cnnnolt." 
(tticard.t TVaitiuSniraldu Commerce,!. 212. ed. 1781.) 

This extraordinary caution Is not, however, a disadvan- 
togo, but the reverse. It hinders commerce from dege¬ 
nerating, as it has done in other places, Into gambling 
adventures, and places It on a comparatively solid found¬ 
ation. As a proof of the excellence of this system, it Is 
enough to state, that bankruptcies are rarer lu Holland 
than in any other country. Notwithstanding the loss and 
Interruption to all sorts of businesses, occasioned by the 
«bccupation of the country by the French in 1795, the 
fkllures In that and the subsequent season were not, com- 
paratlvfily, so numerous as in England in ordinary years. 
^And duriM the convulsiong that grow out of the sepa¬ 
ration of Belgium from Holland, no suspicion was ever 
entertained of the solvency of eny considerable Dutch 
house. 

The Sports principally consist of sugar, coflbe. spices, 
tobacco; cotton, tea, <^hineal, indigo, wino and brandy, 
wool, grain of all sons, timber, pitch and tar, hemp and 
flax, iron, hides, linen, cotton and woollen stuffs, hard¬ 
ware, rock salt, tin plates, coal, dried fish, Ac. The ex¬ 
ports consist pi^ly of the produce of Holland, partly of the 
prodifce (ff her possessions In the East and West Indies, 
•qd other tropical countries, and partly of commodities 
brought to her ports, as to convenient entrep&u^ from 
AMRerent parts of Europe. Of the first class, are cheese 
snd butter^ (very important articles), madder, clover, 
rape, hemp, and linseed, rape and linseed oils, Dutch 
linen, jkc« Geneva is principally exported from Schie¬ 
dam Md Rotterdam; oak bark principally from the 
latter. Of the second class are spices. Mocha and Java 
eoflbe; sugar of Java, Braxil, and Cuba; cochineal, in¬ 
digo, ootton, tea, tobacco, and all sorts of Eastern and 
cMoniei pr^ce. And of the third class, all kinds of 
freln, linens from Oerraany, timber, and all sorts of 


Baltic produce *, Spanish, German, and English woolst 
Freiichr Rheidiih, and Hungarian wines, brandy, Ac. 
The Arade of Holland may, indeed, be said to comprise 
every article that enters into the commerce of Europe. 
Her merchants were formerly the most extensive deslers 
in bills of exchange. And though London be now. In 
this respect, far superior to Amsterdam, the latter still 
euloys a respectable share of this business. We subjoin 
an account of the quantities of the principal articles of 

S roduce imported from Holland into the United King* 
om in the year 1838. 


ArticlM. 

Qusnti* 

tlea. 

Artklea 

Qnsntl. 

Iks. 

Burk fbr timning and 
dyeing - evta. 

Butter - •rm 

Chene - — | 

Cluvet - lbs. I 

^tinbest • art. 

Oato .LI 

l»fi,786 

164,314 

ES.5,694 

181,966 

88,010 

S3.6R1 

Flax and torn euts. 
Maddsr - — 

Nutmegs - lbs. 
Maca - — 

Clover - cwts. 

Flax Seed, Ac. bush. 
Henera • gaHa. 

101.60S 

48,856 

110,487 

3,613 

14,876 

45,6.30 

483JM4 


The subjoined account shows that the trade of ibis 
country with Holland is rapidly Increasing. 

Acoormr of the declared Value of British and Irish 
Produce and Manufactures exported from the United 
Kingdom to Holland, from 1833 to 1838, inclusive. 


Year. 

Value. 

Year. 

Value. 

18.3.3 

8,181,893 

18.36 

S,.VMI,68S 

1834 

8,470,867 

1837 

8,040/)89 

183.3 

8,648,402 

1838 

3,549,489 


There belonged to Holland, in 1837, exclusive of small 
craft, 1,394 ships, of the burden of 111,824 lasts. During 
the same year, there entered the different ports 2,5G5 
ships under the national flag, 964 do. under the British 
flag, and 1,858 under other foreign flags. (Forfurtlier 
details as to tlie trade of Holland, see Amsterdam, Ro- 
TBRDAM, Ac.) 

Mnriey — Weights and Measures ,—The most common 
coin, and that by which arcuunts are generally reckoned. 

Is the guilder, or Dutch florin, equivalent to ls.8d., and 
divided Into 20 stivers (id.) and 100 cents (ccnt= 1.5th 
of a penny). The dollar is-oworth 2s. 6d., and the rix- 
dollar 4s. Ad. Kng. The William, a gold coin, is valued 
at 17s. The Dutch schippoond is 3 quintals, the quintal 
100 lbs., and the liespoond 15 Ibs.j 100 lbs. Dutch are 
equivalent to 108 lbs. English. The Dutch quart is equal 
to 6 H-lOths gall. Eng. The Dutch foot ass 11*7 In. Eng.; 
the ell ■■ 27*1 In. Eng. The Dutch mile, or league, 3^ 
Eng. m. nearly. 

Government. — Previously to its occupation by the 
French in 1795, and its subsequent erection into a xing^ 
dom by Napoleon, Holland was a republic, governed by 
the states-general, with the executive power lodged in 
the hands of a stadtholder. And there can be no ques¬ 
tion that the great commerce of the Dutch in the IGth, 
17ch, and 18th centuries, their wealth and industry, were 
materially promoted by their free institutions and the 
nature or their government. At a time when England. 
France, and most other European states, were a prey to 
civil wars, caused by religious and political differences, 
the Dutch had the wisdom to establish and maintain a 
system of universal toleration, and to make their country 
an asylum for ail persecuted and oppressed strangers. 
Though complex and not very popiilar, in practice the 
constitution gave free scope to all deserving individuals 
to attain to the highest dignities, at the same time that it 
efibctiially secured them against violence and opprescion. 
The utmost latitude was given to every one to dispose 
of property by will as he thought best; Justice waa 
speedily and impartially administered; and though tax¬ 
ation was heavy, the revenue was faithfully and econo¬ 
mically expended. Hence the political conspired with 
the physical circumstances under which the Hollanders 
were placed to call forth their talents and enterprise, and 
to render them Industrious and economical. That the 
difficulties incident to their situation, the duris urgent 
in rebus egesiast have done much to make them what 
they have Dcen and what they are, cannot be disputed; 
but it is easy to see that they are. at the same time, 
largely indebted to the freedom of their dvil and re¬ 
ligious institutions. Holland is now a constitutional mon¬ 
archy, hereditary In the family of the Princes of Orange, 
the founders of the independence of‘the country, and 
in whom the office of stadtholder was latterly made here¬ 
ditary. The king is also grapd duke of Luxemburg, in 
which capacity he belongs to the German confederation. 
His person is inviolable, hii ministers alone being re- 
spmisfble; he nominates to all eivil and military offices, 
pnmoses and promulgates the laws, declares war or 
makes peace, and holds, in his own hands, the entire go¬ 
vernment of the colonies. The states-general consist 
•f 2 chambers: the first is composed of from 40 todHxr 
members, nominated for life by the king, who must be 
already 40 years of age, and who receive each about 2501. 
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a year for krardllng 'exjpenfM. The feeood chamber Tke ooniliti at preteat (IBM) of 8 fblpa of the 
coDUfti of ftb d^Uea of the noUUty, towni, and rural line, the largeit carryliw 84 gum; 21 fHindes; 1ft oor- 
dlstrkta of the lereral province!; Holland iendlng M. rettei; 21 brig!; and 9ft Mn-boats. There are 472 
N. Brabant 7. Ouelderland €, Friesland 6, Over-Yssel ofBcers, and the crews In active service amount to about 
and Groningen 4 each, Zealand and Utrecht ft each, and ft,000 men. 

Drenthe 1. Luxemburg has Us own separate diet. The The PubMc Revenue is derived from a heavy land-tax, or 
states-general are conrmt^ annually, a^ one third part eontribuiion/oneieret from numerous and heavy personal 
of the second chamber Is annually reflected. The system and assessed taxes, excise duties, which, among other 
of electkm is indirect, and very far from popular. Intopm, articles, are imposed on turf, coal, Ac., and from taxes 
forexample,theplanlB,forthehigher order of ratepayers on stamps, reglstrati<niB, tolls, harbour dues, customs, 
to elect a certain number of persons cmled kieure^ or the post-office, lotteries, ftc.; but still tbo revenue Is 

• choosers, who elect the rand, or town-council, which is usually less than the expenditure. The estimate of the 
chosen for life; the towntcouncils send deputies to the latter, for 1840, as given in the budget, was as ftdlows: — 

* diflbrent provincial governments, and the latter elect Florins, 

the members of the states-gieneral, or commons. It is 1. The King's household ... I,426,(f00 
plain, that in this plan a preponderating influence is 2. The Secretary of State and Superior Boards ft34,l00 
vested. In so far as the city representation is concerned. 3. Foreign affairs .... 831,600 

in the roads, or town-councils; and these being elected 4. Justice ..... 1,468,000 
for life, and consequently exempted, in a great degam, ft. Thg Interior . . 3,222,000 

ftrom impular control, It is clear that thmr represent- 6. The Reformed Church ... ijig 1,200 
atives in the provincial councils and states-general, 7. The Rom. Cath. Church . • . 400,000 

cannot be expected to have much sympathy with the 8. The marine - ... . . 5,250,000 

public. The system tends, in fact, to estimllsh a go- 9» Finances: —A. Nationudebt - • 21,458,205 

vemment by an oligarchy; and is, in many respects, most B. Departmental expenses, 

objectionable. The states-general impose all taxes and pensions, &c. » - 6.111,795 

imposts; but the financial budget,instead of beinf^e- 4a War - - - • * - 14,191,600 

bated, as In England, every year, is voted for 10 years; 11. The colonies . . • . 94,000 

so that, during the intermediate period, the chamber is, as * — - -- 

it were, deprived of its most important function; but Total - - 66J)78,.5lO 

this regulation is much complained of, and will, most Besides 5,600,000 florins for paying the interest of the 
probably, be speedily changed. All persons are eligible 6 per cents., apd 500,000 flavins for extraordinary ex- 
to piiblfc offices, without lUstinction of religion, and all penses. • 

are equal under the law. The ways and means during the same year were esti- 

The different prove, have each Its own states, com- mated at 56,386,298 fl.; but in this sum is included the 
posed of deputies of the 3 orders of the pop. above men- large item of 11,220,000 fl., which, it is ^eif for granted, 
tloned. The deputies for the rural districts, like the will be furnished from the revenue of the colonies I But 
memben of the different town.councils, are elected at it is very problemalical whether this last item will be 
second hand by bodies of kiesers, chosen in the different realised; the more especially as it depends on the ne- 
districts; and the qualification required in voters for the gotiation of a loan for the colonies 1 ^ 

kiesers being such as greatly to restrict their numbers. The truth Is, that taxation in Holland Is very 
the country representation is but little more popular than pressive, and that the State of the finances is vffiy- 
that of the tbWns. far from satisfactory. This unfisvourable state of things 

Justice, — The different provs. have their own local has arisen partly, and principally, from the great 
magistracy and laws established by their own states; the public debt of the kingdom (amounting probably to 
judges ure nominated by the king for life, on the recom- about 165 millions sterling), and the necessity of 
mendatioii of the provincial states, or the states-general. providing for the interest thereon; and partlys.from 
The provs. are divided into arrondisseinents, cantons, the disproportlonally heavy expenses the kingdom has 
An d communes, similar to those of the French deps., and latterly had to sustain flrom the uncertain state of her 
superintended in like manner. The local courts are also relations with Belgium and the disputes as to Luxemburg 
similar to those of France; In each canton there is a and Limburg. Now that this uncertainty is well nigh 
court of justices of the peace, and'in each arroiid. one of put an end to, and that the disputes in question have been 
original jurisdiction : there are tribnnais of commerce in adjusted, it is to be h^ed that some material deductions 
the principal commercial districts. The supreme ju- may be made from tMb annual expenditure. Since 1830, 
diciol court, and high board of taxation {cour des JU it has almost uniformly exceeded the income: and there 
nances), sit at the Hague, which is also the usual rest- has, in consequenfei, b^n a constant increase of the public 
dence of the court. Trial by jury Is not in operation; in debt. The Dutch are too sagacious a people not to see 
other respects, tke mode of administering justice is much in whnt this state of things, if not obviated, must neces- 
the same as in France. The police is under the control sarily terminate; and hence the growing dissidisfaction 
of a central director, a sub-director in each prov., and with the budgets. A nation may advantageously con- 
commissaries in the artondlssements. Perhaps no coun- tract debt during war; but a nation unable during peace 
try has so little crime: only 3,195 individuals were in con- to provide for her expenditure must either retrench or 
flnement throughout 1836. The systems of prison disci- primare for bankruptcy, or, perhaps, revolution 1 
pline and correctional police are admirable. No mendi- Provision for the Poor, and Charitable InsUtutians. -m 
cants or disorderly persons are suffered to offend the Though pai^rism be discouraged, and mendicancy pu- 
public eye, and education is carefhlly administered to nished, the Dutch are very charitable and liberal in their 
juvenile offenders. ‘There is no imprisonment for debt, support of the poor. The institutions for the relief of the 
except in the case of dishonours bills. {De Cloet, indigent consist of Aoraicct for the aged and infirm, orphan^ 
pp. 121—124.; Chambers i Pari. Report, 1837.) houses, workhouses fur towns and districU, the poor co- 

Religion. — By the last census, the pop. was divided lonies, and private charitable institutions. The funds for 
inte 1,641,798 Protestants, 836,920 R. Catholics, and their support are mostly derived from endowments and vo- 
45,493 Jews, besides a few thousands belonging to other luntary contributions, the direct tax not being more than 
sects. The Calvinist or Reformed Churem of Holland about i,800,000fl.,or 150,000/., per annum. Boxes,Inviting 
is professed by the reigning family as well as the thedonationsofby-passersfortheir relief are stationed in 
greater number of the Inhabitants, and Is very similar, many public ways: the establishment of any ngpv public 
in most respects, to the Presbyterian church of Scotland, work excites a fresh call on behalf of the poor; and % 
In 1838, the number of persons belonging to this esta- tax of about a penny In a shilling, to the same end, is 
bllshment was l,518,70a It may therefore be called the levied on tickets to all places of public aoiusement. 
religion of the state: but since Holland threw off the The hospitals, asylums, and other charitable foundations, 
yoke of Spain, it has always been distinguished by its are very numerous In the towns: in Amster^un only 
religious freedom and toleration, and at this moment, there are 23. (Chambers.) * . 

the clergy of all religious persuasions receive salaries An institution worthy of particular Aention is the** So- 
from the public purse. The ministers of the Dutch re- ciety for the Promotion of the Public Good," an associ- 
formed church arc allotted to certain districts in pro- ation which originated in 1784 with a few benevolent 
portibn to the pop,; there being 1 pastor generally to individuals, but whteh has now 220 branches throughout 
about every 2,000 or 3,000 people. Their maeimum sa- Holland, and is supported by 14,n00 members, each of 
lary is 200/.; their minimum 601. The sum expend^ in whom pays a small sum—about lOi.—yearly. Under the 
ecclesiastical stipends, in 1840, was 1,737,000 guflders. direction of this society, savings' banks, libraries, schools 
The Military fbree amounts,at present, to about 42,000 of various kinds. Including those for the higher branches 
men: but In time of war it may be readily raised to of knowledge, Ac., are established; prise%and rewards 
70,000. It is maintained by voluntary enrolment, or ^ are given for superior essays, works of arc, or acts of 
engagements for a limited time, and augmented by the re- humanity; and in the winter season, public lectures on 
call of those wlio have served, and by calling out the literary, scicntlflc, or moral subjects are delivertd. The 
militia, which latter body is composed of all the youth , establishments of this society formerly extended into Bel- 

^J^ween the ages of 19 aqd 23. The principal fortresses,,, gium: but since the revolution of 1830, they have mostly 

^■mxt to Luxemburg, are Maestricht, Breda, Bergen-op- ceased to exist in that country. (Chambers, pp. 14—18 
Zoom, Bois-le-Duc, Flushing, and the Holder. Luxem- 84,35.; RichoUs's Reports.) 

burg is at present garrisoned by Prussian troops. Among the classes able to laliour, a state of even 
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tunportry dependence it considered disgraceful, and 
greet ex^ont are made by the labouring population 
to avoid it. No sense of degradation attaches to orphan 
establishments. There are 3 great workhouses for the 
whole of Holland,-*one at Amsterdam, another at Mid- 
dlebarg, and the third at Nieuve-Pekel-A, in Gronin¬ 
gen. In these the inmates work at looms, &c.; the sexes 
are kept strictly separated; the food, is very inferior and 
somewhat scanty, the clothing coarse; and the inmates 
are not sutthred to go abrond. All beggary arc appre¬ 
hended bv the fiolice; if aged or infirm, they are sent to 
the workhouses,—if able to work, to the penal colonies. 
In the lAlor establishments, the paupers labour with the 
spade, in brick-making, or In manufactures. Guards on 
horseback, who patriil the boundaries of the colony; 
rewards given to those who bring back any colonist that 
has attempteil to escape; and a uniform dress, are the 
means adopted to prevent desertion from thbse settle¬ 
ments. * . « 

Public Education— Public Press- — Holland has been 
much and deservedly celebrated for its system of public 
education. In England, in 1838, only 1 in 11 oi the pop. was 
receiving primary instruction: in the Dutch provs.fof 


scarcely a child 10 years old, of sound iiitoliect, who 
cannot both read aiid write; almost every one receives 
instruction at some period, the expense of which is for 
the most part, and in some instances entirely, defrayed 
by the state, without the foculcation ofenny particular 
religious creedtf tlic interference ofthc government being 
exerted only to exclude improper and Incompetent teach, 
eri, and to r^^guiate the mode of instruction by a system 
of inspection. « 

'rhu department of educ.atinn is under the superintend¬ 
ence of tim minister of the interior, assisted by the in- 
speutor-gene&il of iustnictinn, from whom all changes 
and mm regulations emanate. The Inspection of schools 
is devolved t-hiedy upon lo'a1 inspectors, of whom there 
an: 70, or one for each kcIiooI district into whielt the 
kingdom is divided. These inspectors are a.ssisted by 
loctil boards; and encii inspector is re«ponsible to the 
provincial boards for the efficiency of the scliools within 
his district; the provincial board being itself respons¬ 
ible iSr ity proccetlhigs to the minister of the interior 
and the inspector-general. In Holland, no person can 
open a public school, or even receive private pupils, 
without first having received a certificate of his ability to 
teach, granted alter inquiry and examination liy a board 
of examiners consisting ot district surveyors, who meet 
for this important purpose. This board grants four sorts 
of certificates , but one only is granted at a time ; and to 
obt.du the highest certificate, four successive examin¬ 
ations must be undergone at different Aitervals. Having 
obtained his certificate, the candidate must next apply for 
leave to open a school to the school committee ot the 
town or district in is hlch he proposes to establish it, who 
do not grant his request unless when thpy think such 
additional school is really required. Very grave doubts 
have been and may be entertained as to. the policy of this 
last regulation, but there can be none as to the policy of 
subjecting all persons intending to open schools to*the 
necessity of undergoing an examination os to their fitness. 
The utility and Importance of this regulation are alike 
obvious and undoubteil; and we have no hesitation in 
saying, that its adoption In this country would do ten 
times more to improve education than all the measures 
that have been adopted witli respect to ft during the lost 
century. The district Inspectors assemble three times a 
mar in the chief town of their respective provs., where 
(fhey hold a conference, each inspector making a report, 
in the presence ot the provincial governor, on the state 
of educoiMon in his district. Sometimes the government 
gMsembics a council at the Hague, consisting of deputies 
from each provincial board of education, when every 
thing pertaining to the system is discussed and reviewed 
ill presence of the minister of the interior and the insnec* 
tor-general. (Cewst'n, on Education in Holiattd j Eng. 
Trans, f fVC'tmitSiSlerMevieWt No. Ivi., &c.) 

' In 1^35, there wfte, lu Holland, 2,838 primary schools 
(2,190 public, aud 642 private), attended by 304,439 
pupils, whose Instruction cost the state 381,480 u’ancs, or 
1 fr. 25 cent, each. In the same year there were 68 Latin 
•choc^-Miended trf 1,233 students, and costing the 
state fr., or 63 fr. 63 cent, each individual. There 
are 3 «iniverslties-* those of Leyden, Utrecht, and 
OranhtMn, — which, with the atheussum of Franeker 
In Frleslondiahad, in the above year, 1,671 studetits, the 
exMoie to the state of whose education was 613,140 fr., 
or Jin fr. 28 cent. each. By the royal ordinance of 1816, 
was to be established in 6 of the 9 provs.; 
bo^excepttng that of Franeker, already named, only one, 
it Harderwyk in Ouelderland, is supported by the sute. 
There wre two normal schools for the education of 
toacheraitt'iloUand; uneot Groningen for the N. provs., 
4ind the other at Haarlem fortheeentreond S. of Holland. 


The primary schools are divided Into Armen^ or floor, 
and Tms€Aen% or Intermediate, schools. In b^h pretty 
much«the same kind of instruction is afforded. Including . 
reading, writing, arithmetic, geography, the history or 
Holland, and vocal music; but the latter are attended Iqr 
the children of parents above the condition of the poor, 
and the fee, though still very trifling, is somewhat 
higher. In the poof-schools, os In all the rest, a small 
sum.is generally paid, and In many Instances dally, 
by tlie parentas of the children educated. This cir¬ 
cumstance does not retard the progress of education 
amongst the poor, but has perhaps rather a contrary 
eflbct, inasmuch as it removes that sense of degradation 
wtiich frequently associates itself with the notion of 
receiving eleemosynary instruction. No law, as In 
PruBsio, exists in Holland directly ctmpolUng parenta 
to send their children to school; but tlie poor are not 
allowed relief from the public funds unless they comply 
wUfii this regulation. There is, however, little need 
of such a proviso, since a Just sense of the great value oi 
educiition is found to exist amongst all classes. {KiehoWs 
Report.) In the sufierior private schools, German, 
French, English, and other modem languages are 
taught, in addition to the ordinary elementary branches 
of knowledge. In the liStin schools, which are analo- 
goup^. to the gymnasia of Germany and the colleges of 
France, pupils are instructed in Latin and Greek, the 
modern languages, mathematics, physics, geography, his¬ 
tory, and the other higher branches of education, for the 
most part as preparatory to their studies at the athenamms 
or universities. 

In these seminaries, pupils of all religious persua¬ 
sions are received indiscriminately, and at statea times 
attend their respective clergymen for religious instruc¬ 
tion. The monitorial system of teaching is scarcely at 
all introduced. The public schools, like the public 
charities, make little or no outward display, inu are 
conducted on the most rigid system of economy. The 
efficiency of the elementary Instruction supplied by the 
schools in Holland is universally adinitt^; but, with 
all its excellence, the course of education comprises only 
the more elementary divisions of mental culture; tlie 
study of philosopliy, of ttie principles of politics and 
political economy, of the higher branches of literature— 
of all those pursuits, in short, that tend to expand and 
elevate the mind, is comparatively neglected. Still, 
however, it is abundantly certain, that the low state of 
the higher branches of literature In Holland is not owing 
to any defects in the system of education, but to tiie 
vexatious restraints laid on the freedom of the press. 
Neither political nor moral science ran flourish where 
the press is restricted; and in Holland, no hook, news¬ 
paper, or even so roucli as a handbill can be printed 
without a limnse, specially granted on application. 
There are^ In Holland 14 literary journals, but r*nly 2 or 
3 rise above insignificance. There are, also, some reli¬ 
gious journals, a tew almanacs, and 25 newspapers, but 
none of the latter deserves to bo cited, and some of them 
are mere trading circulars. Certainly, however, the 
Hollanders of the present day are nowise Inferior to 
their ancestors in tlie days of Erasmus and Grotius. 
The different circumstances under which they are placed 
accounts for the wide diffbreiice between them. Re¬ 
move the shackles from the freedom of the press, popu¬ 
larise the government, and give free scope to genius and 
invention, and wc venture to say, that tiie literature of 
Holland will again rank with the first in Europe. 

The Dutch school of painting has attained to great 
celebrity. Its masters excel chiefly in delineations of 
common life, and animated objects: in accuracy and 
excellence of colouring, and the management of light 
and shade, they are surpassed by none. But the subjects 
of their pictures are, not unfr^uently, so very coarse, 
vulgar, and low, as to be, in many respects, the antitheses 
of those of the Italian school. The Dutch sdiooi can 
boast of Rembrandt, Teniers, Jan Steen. Ostade, Gerard 
Dow, Mieris, &c.: besides whom, Wouvermans, Paul 
Potter, Berghem, and Uuysdael excel In landscapes 
and cattle i Vandervelde and Backhuysen in sea-views; 
and Weenlx, Hondekoeter, Vandenheyden, Heemskirk, 
Breghel, See. in other departments. Many of the best 
works belonging to this school are to be found la 
Holland, and especially In the galleries of the Hague, 
Amsterdam, and other chief towns. The Dutch ar#fond 
of music, but they do not excel in it. (De Closit pp. 99— 
102.; Chambers^i Murray's Handbook.) 

People^ their CustoniSt $c. —Of about 2,600,000 Inhab. 
in Holland (exclusive of Luxenibura) In 1881, 1,908,000 
were Dutch, 280,000 Walloous or Flemings, 268,000 of 
German descent, 160,000 Prisons, and 60^i0 Jews. {Jour~ 
nal de Travaut^&c.) In stature, the Dutch are much 
the some os the English: the women ore comparatively 
taller than the men; they are decidedly handsome, and, 
when young, have naturally good complexions, wh ich 
they might preserve to a later period, did they take moHlfo 
exerciike in the open air, and abandon some Murious 
customs, such os the incessant use qf the ekaviffepiedt a 
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box of burning peat, which accompanlei them every 
where. ***Mothing,*’ says Mr. Nicholls, **can excM the 
cleanliness, the personal propriety, and the apparent 
comfort of the people of Holland. I did not see a house 
or fence out of repair, or a garden that was not carefully 
cultivated. We met no ragged or dirtyj>er8ons, nor any 
drunken man; neither did I see cany indication that 
drunkenness is tho vice of any portion of the people. I 
was assured that bastardy was almost unknown ; aifd al¬ 
though we were, during all hours of the oky, much in the 

f mbllc thoroughfares, we saw only two beggars, and they 
n manners and appearance scarcely came within the 
designation. The Dutch people appear tc bo strongly 
attached to their government, and few countries possess 
a population in which the domestic and sbcial duties are 
discliar^d with such constancy. A scrupulous economy, 
and cautious foresight seem to be the characteristic vir¬ 
tues of every class. To spend their full annual inc^e 
is accounted a species of crime. The same systematic 
prudence pervades every part of the community, agricul¬ 
tural and commercial; and thus the Dutch people are 
enabled to bear up against the most formidable physical 
ditticulties, and to secure a larger amount of individual 
comfort than probably exists In any other country,*' 
{R^ort on the Poor of Holland^ in 1838.) _ 

Tlie women are very domestic in their habitSrand 
carry cleanliness in their bouses to the greatest possible 
extent; though personal cleanliness m)es not always 
receive the same attention. The ancient national cos¬ 
tume, the wide breeches, full petticoats, and broad hat, 
are now mostly confined to the fishers and peasantry; in 
the towns, the people drestt like the French and English. 
The mobt romitrkable clement of costume in use is the 
head-dress of the Friesland women. The latter, who 
are the descendants of the ancient Fristt, so often re- 
ferretteto by Tacitus, and whoso blue eyes, flaxen hair, 
and fresh ruddy complexions declare them to be of the 
Gothic race in perhaps its greatest purity, wear on 
both sides of the head largo plates of gold or silver, con¬ 
nected together by a band of the same metal passing 
behind, and ornamented with two singular appendages, 
of a ram's-hurn shape, to which are attached irendants of 
various kinds. The whole Is covered by a rich cap of 
lace: it not unfrcquently costs 16/. or 20/., and ofien 
composes the whole dowry of a Friesland girl. The 
Dutch, though in general frugal, live well and substan¬ 
tially. CotTee, tea, t)eer, and native gin, but especially the 
first, are the favourite drinks: the tobiU*eo-plpc is in uni¬ 
versal use amongst all classes. The houses In the towns 
do not aim at any external grandeur, and are in general 
plainly furnished; but those who can afford it are ex¬ 
tremely fond of collecting cliinu, and other kinds of cu¬ 
riosities. The /tf»/s, or pleasure-houses forming tho re¬ 
sidences of retired merchants, are mostly built on the 
same plan. “ These edifices are usually of brick, plas¬ 
tered aud pitinted to look as trim and tidy as if just 
taken out of a box; and, with their close-sliaven bit of 
lawn In front, their narrow wet ditch separating the do¬ 
main from tlio public thoroughfare, their little bridge, 
dashing wooden gatewiw, clusters of dahlLis, firesh painted 
summer-house,'* &c. form the heau-idial of a Dutch¬ 
man's wishes. On the gateway there is invariably sumo 
motto, indicative of the taste or temper of the owner. 

The Dutch are very regular in their habits; precision, 
decorum, and a fixed routine govern every thing. In¬ 
toxication is, generally speaking, very rare; but in Sep¬ 
tember an annual festival takes place, which lasts for 10 
day, during which great excesses are said to be com- 
imttcd. So soon, however, ^s this festival terminates, 
the people return at once to their former habits of so¬ 
briety till the next yearly occasion. Their amusements 
are not very intellectual, nor do they Include many sports 
out of doors. They arc mostly similar to the entertain¬ 
ments afforded by the tea-gardens ;ind secondary the¬ 
atrical establishments in England. (( 'hambers ; Lettrei 
iur la HoUande,) 

HMorv. —. In tho time of the Romans, Holland was 
inhabited chiefly by the Balaviaxkd FrisH, the former of 
whom, after the conquest of Belgium by Julius Cssar, 
concluded an alliance with the Romans. This was after¬ 
wards silently changed Into subjection to Rome, and it 
is sakl that Olaudius Drusus, a Roman governor, about 
the beginning of tho Christian sera, erected the first dyke 
to warc^ff the encroachments of tho sea. In the reiRn 
of Vit^uB, the Batavians endeavoured unsucccssfolly 
to throw off the Roman yoke; in the 2d century, their 
country was overrun by tho Saxons; in the 8th it was 
conquered by Charles Martel; and it subsequently 
formed a part of tho uominlons of Charlemagne. From 
the 10th to the 14th century, the Netherlands were 
divided into many petty sovereignties, under the dukes 
of Brabant, the counts of Holland and Flanders, &c. In 
1383,. however, by marriages and otherwise, the whole 
.^..JlpaBsed into tlie hands of the dukes of Burgundy; thence 
to the house of Austria; and lastly, in 1546, under the 
rule of the Bmp. Charles V. The union with Spain was 
n most unfortunate event for Holliuid. The Dutch had 
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long been in the enjoyment of many political rights and 
privileges; they had extensive fisheries and trade, and 
they had for the most part embraced the doctrines of 
the early reformers. Philip II., who regarded the pri¬ 
vileges enjoyed by the Dutch as usurpations on his 
own prerogative, and who detested the reformed faith, 
resolved to recover the former, and to suppress or ex¬ 
tirpate the latter. Vo accomplish this purpose, he sent, 
in 1567, Ferdinand de Toledo, Duke of Alva, with a 
powerful army into the Low Countries. But the pro¬ 
scriptions and massacres with which this sanguinary 
though able soldier filled the country, failed of their ob¬ 
ject. The Dutch, instead of being subdued, 'were at 
length driven into open rebellion. The malecontents 
captured the Briel in 1572; and after a struggle un¬ 
equalled for duration, for the sacrifices it ImposM on the 
weaker party, and for the importance of its results, the 
independence of the republic wa# acknowleged tqr Spain in, 
1609. Except thht it was occasionally darkened by Internal’ 
feuds, the half century that succeeded this event is the 
brightest in the Dutch annals. The commerce of Hol¬ 
land attained to an unrivallhd magnitude; and while she 
extended her colonics and conquests over some of the 
most valuable provinces, in the E. and W. Indies, she 
^successfully resisted the attacks of Louis XIV., contended 
with England for the empire of the sea, and wot Justly 
regarded as one of tho bulwarks of ^e1*rotestant faith. 

From the death of I.ouiB XIV. Sown ho the French 
revolution, tho influence of Holland gradually declined, 
not BO much from any decay of her own resources, as frotn 
the growth iff commerce and manufactures in other 
states, especially in England. The poAcy of Holland 
had long been peaceful; but that could not protect her 
from being overrun by revolutinpary France. In 1806 
she was .erected Into a kingdom for Louis, a brother of 
Napoleon; and, on the downfall of the latter, she was 
united with Belgium, and formed into a kingdom, under 
the family of Orange, the founders of her liberties. But 
this union was never cordial. The Dutch and •Belgians 
arc, in fart, totally dissin^ar in their religion, chara^er, 
and pursuits ; and the connection between them was als- 
solr^ the revolt of the Belgians soou after the French 
revolution of 18:)0. Holland, therefore, has now pretty 
nearly the same limits as licfore her Aicupation by the 
French in 1705. Tlie King, William I., abdicated the 
throne in favour of his eldest son WillianQi, now Wil¬ 
liam II., ill 1840 {De Cloett Descr. Gdogr^ Hittorique, 
Ac. pp. 9—19.; Diet. Gdogr.; ChamberSt ^c.) 

HOLLAND (NEW'). Sec AvsHalik. 

HOLSTEIN, a duchy at the N.W. extremity of Ger¬ 
many, belonging to Denmark, bounded W. by tne North 
Sea, S. by the Elb^ E. by the Baltic, and N. by Sles- 
wick. It 18 of a compact form, comprising an area of 
about 3,.130 sq.-^, ; and had in 1834 a pop. of 435,528. 
Surface and soil considerably diversified; the E. part is 
somewhat hilly, and, besides fertile plains, has woods, 
lakes, and picturesque scenery: the middle port is com¬ 
paratively rarren, and is in many parts covered with 
ncath; the W. district along the Elbe, and the German 
Ocean, consists principally of flat, low-lying, rich marsh 
laud, secured by dykes and sluices against the overflow¬ 
ings of the sea. Principal rivers Elbe and Stor; the 
only lake worth notice is that of Floen. The cana^ 
of Kiel separates the duchy from Sleswlck, and Is bf 
great importance, as well for inland as for foreign navi¬ 
gation. {See Kiel.) The lat. oi Holstein being the same 
as that of the N. of England, Its productions are also 
similar, consisting of wheat, barley, and oats; potatoes, 
hemp and flax, with hops and fruit, &c.; but it is chiefly 
celebrated for Its excellent cattle and horses, raised in 
largo numbers lii the luxuriant pastures of the marsh¬ 
land. and which are an important article of export. Tho 
halfidrled beef, so abundant in Hamburg, and which is 
decidedly superior to any thing of the sort lifot with In 
this country, is principally derived firom Holstein. Ag^- 
culture has been much Improved; and the country bring 
in many parts enclosed and well cultivated, is little in¬ 
ferior, in appearance, to the best districts of England. 
Minerals not very Important. Lime is, hoqgsver, met 
with ; and there is a brine spring at Odersloe. Fishing 
is prosecuted to some extent along the coasts. The only 
important sca-port is Altona, near Hamburg. Gluck- 
Etadt, a much smaller sea-port, situated lower down the 
Elbe, Is the cap. of the'duchy; hut the states Uee Den- 
M AER) meet at Itzehoe, a town of 5,600 Inhab. The other 
principal towns are Rendsburg and Kiel. Exclusive of 
cattle and horses, wheat, oats, barley, &c., with batter 
and cheese, arc exported. Manufactures, excepting those 
carried on at Altona, unimportant. • 

HOLYHEAD (in Welsh Caer-Gybi, »the castle of 
C^bi'*), a sea-port, pari, bor., market town, imd par. of 
N. Wales, on a peninsula at the W. extremity%r the isle 
and CO. Anglesey, 22 m. W. Bangor, 67 m. W. Liverpool, 
and 224 m. N.W. London; lat. 580 17' K., loagT 
35' W. Pop. of par.. In 1831, 4,282. The peninsula, on 
the N. side of which the town stands, and which is insu¬ 
lated at high water, ends, towards the sea,in an immense 
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HOLYWBLIi, » nuuAst town. purl. bor. and par. 


nerame lea-fowl. The town ii dean and well pared, 
conpriting two nudn, and iaveral croae streete; it has a 
fine open markeUplace. public baths, gorernment esta- 
bUshnenU. 6c.« and contains many superior midences. 
The church, formerly coUe^te. and now in the pdron. 
age of Jesus College. Oxford. Is an dmbattl^crudform 
struetui^. in the decorated English style, with a souare 
tower and low steeple; and the churchy^ is endmed 
tw a low widl, said to have formed part of a Roman for- 
tulMtlon. There are also four places of worship for dis¬ 
senters, a free school, established in 1746. and several 
other day and Sunday schools, ftimishlng instructiop to a 
great many children. Holyhead has no particular branch 
of commerce or manufiicture: its importance prlndpallv 
depends upon its being, next to Liverpool and Bristol, 
the chl^ resort of passengers to and from Ireland. The 
erection of the Mena! Bridge, the Improvement'^of the 
Holyhead road, and (the establishment of steam-packets 
to Dublin, caused a great increase of the intercourse by 
Holyhead. But the removal^f the London and Dubljn 
mall packets to Liverpool, in 1838, greatly diminished the 
number of passengers by this route. (AmmwI. Rep,) One 
mail packet, hovnever, still continues to run; and there 


groat efforts have been made of late years to Improve it; 
and a pier has been project^ about 200 fathoms into the 
sea, having 12 ft. water at itff head at low borings. This 
pier, formed on-the rocky island of St. Gybl, is Joined jto 
the town hy a SWivd bridge, and at its other extremity is 
a lighthouse.^ The peninsula of Holyhead is terminated 
by a high rocky ^nomontory called the S. Stack, sur- 
mounteuby a lighthouse, wltn a revolving light, 211 ft. 
above low-water mark. The Skerries, a small Island 
7 m. N. Hothead, is alsn^rked by a lighthouse. The 
town of diolyfead, with Mmall surronding suburb, Is a 
pael. bor. contributory to Beaumaris, which returns 1 
man. to the H. ofC. Markas on Saturday. (Nichol‘ 
son's Camb, Guide r Bound, Rep.^ Ac,) 

HOLY ISLAND (an. Lindi^me)^ a peninsula, 
wholly Insulatedsat high water, on the N.E. coast of 
England, co. Durham, ward Islandshlre, 11 m. S.E. 
Berwlck-oii-Tweed. Area, 3,320 acres: pop., in 1831, 
836. Its form is that of an Irregular four-sided figure, 
more than half of it towards the N. being covered with 
sand, and aboundidp with rabbit-burrows: the re¬ 
mainder, however, has been very productive since Its 
enclosure in 1798. The prospect from the island is 
extremely beautlAil, commanding views, northward, of 
Berwick, and of Bamborough Cntle, at nearly the 
same distance, southward. At the S^. angle of the 
island is a small fishing village, formerly more exten¬ 
sive, near which are a small harbour and an old castle, 
situated on a high conical rock, of primitive forma¬ 
tion. The inbabs. are chiefly engaged during winter in 
catching lobsters for the London market, ^d at other 
times m getting cod, ling, and haddock. Limestone, 
coal, and iron ore are abundant; but the Influx of the 
tide makes the working of them exceedingly laborious. 
The great glory of the island, highly esteemed l^ Anglo- 
Saxon scholars, is the abbey (with its connected church). 


wald, kiim of Northumbria, who erected Llndlsfame into 
a blstiopnc. The monastery was all but demolished by 
the Danes, in 667, and was then removed (with the 
bii^op's see) to Durham, a few monks only remaining at 
this eMid»lisbment after the partial rebuildingof the church 
aapu abbey. The ruins of the abbey, which had been con¬ 
structed of red freestone, and aptly termed by Sir W. 
Scott a flslemn, large, and dark red pile,” show that it 
ecM tmllt at dilforent periods. It cannot be better de¬ 
scribed than in the words of the great minstrel in the 
Id canto of Ifamdont— 

In 8 sxod stiwigth that abb«r ftowB'd, 

A With MseSw snliaB brosil and round, 

^ That roM altsmM, row and row. 

On pondorons pnian short and low, 

BulH ere tha art was known, 

Bv *!>!• mS ahaftad 

qSevmSatrf wr&he^alk ^ 

« nMw'dwlww«lw$BUer> hand had iMea^ 

iTarioiis fragments of the monastery are extant, and 
tipoes of walls are scattered over a space of nearly 4 
acres. The main walls onr the N. and S. sides of the 
4 horch still remain, the measurement of the building 
being 138 ft. in leng&, and 86 ft. in breadth. S. of Holy 
Uland are 17 small Islands, called the Fame Islands, on 
Chelannstofwhichisal^thouse. iHutcMnum** 

Wctw ofCoaU wnd Harboun qf Eng- 


Area of par., 1,790 acres; pop., in 1831, 8,969. The 
town is pleasantiy situated on the slope of a moun¬ 
tain extending towards the sstuary of the Dee, and 
is large, well paved, and lighted with gas. The streCto 
are Irregular; but there are many good and sub¬ 
stantial houses; The <diurch, a plain structure, with 
a strong embattled tower, stands quite at the bot¬ 
tom of the hill: there are also 2 Roman Catholic 
chapels, and several places of worship for dissenters. 
A beautiflil Gothic chimel, dedicated to the legendary 
saint, Winifred, who lived in the 7th century, and 
now used as a school bouse, is erected over a well, 
firom which water issues so copiously as to turn a large 
portion of the mill-machineiy in the town. The lower 
park of the building is open, and the sanatory virtues of 
Its holy water are even at the present day not wholly 
discredited by the inhab. The town, which was incon¬ 
siderable till the commencement of the present cen¬ 
tury, is now the largest in the co., and remarkable for 
its activity in mining and manufactures. Lead, sine, 
copper, and coal are extensively worked in several very 
productive mines close to the town. These mines, and 
the smelting-houses, foundries, Ac., In the vicinity of 
the town, employ from 600 to 700 hands, at wages varying 
from lOr. to I6f. per week. The chief metallic products 
are copper wire and copper bolts, nails, and sheathing, 
which are sent to Liverpool, and shipped in large quan¬ 
tities for the W. Indies and S. America. There are four 
cotton mills, established by theHoly well Cotton andTwist 
Company, and which employ 714 hands. A small trade is 
also carri^ on in the manufacture of galoons and doubles: 
the present factory contains 60 looms, worked chiefly by 
women, who cam from 6s. to 13s. per week, according to 
the quality of the fabric on which they are enga^. 
Work is plentiful, and the weavers are not worse off than 
tljetr fellow-labourers. A short distance from the town 
is the Mark, a kind of quay, on the Dee, unapproachable 
by ships at low water, and at all times inconvenient. 
Holywell was made by the Reform Act a pari, bor., con¬ 
tributory to Flint, which sends-1 mem. to the 11 of C., 
and its boundaries comprise parts of the townships of 
Holywell and Greenfield. 

HONDURAS a state of Central America. SeeGvK- 

TSMALA. 

Honduras (British), a settlement belonging to Great 
Britain, on the E. coast of Central America, chiefly be¬ 
tween lat. ICO and 180 N., and long. 880 and 90 O W., 
having N. Yucatan, W. and S. Guatemala, and E. the Bay 
of Honduras. It is very extensive, but the pop. is said not 
to exceed 4,000, of whom only about 300 are whites. The 
coast is flat, and surrounded with an abundance of reefs 
and low verdant islands, called keps. The approach to 
the shore is very dangerous, espemally during N. winds, 
and the dlflbrent keys resemble each other so much as to 
make the navigation of the channels between them ex¬ 
tremely difficult, except to experienced pilots. Proceeding 
inland, the surface rises gradually from the coast into 
an elevated region, covered with primeval forests, inter¬ 
spersed with marshes. Rivers numerous, and some of 


large; the principal, the Balise, is n 
200 m. The climate is moist, but is reported to be more 
healthy than that of the W. India Islands, especially in 
the wet season. The heat during most part of the year 
is moderated by sea breezes ; the average annu^ temp. 
Is about 800 p. rains are so heavy that the Sibun 
liver sometimes rises 50 ft. in a few hours: they are fre- 
quentiy aocompanied with violent thunderstorms. Vol¬ 
canic products, and marble or other limestone form¬ 
ations, are found in various parts ; the shores, banks of the 
rivers. &c. are covered with a deep and rich alluvial soil, 
capable of growing most European os well as tropical 
products. The forests abound with some of the finest 


chief occupation of the settlers. The mahogany (StetV- 
tena ntahogani) is one of the most majestic of trees, and 
is probably 200 years in arriving at ffiaturity. It is smdom 


I in which the trees are cut down; one beginning shortly 
after Christmas, or at the end of the wet season, and the 
other about the middle of the year. At such periods, all 
Is activity, the pop. being mostly employed in felling 
or removing the trees. The gangs of negroes employed 
In the work consist of from 10 to M each, xt the head of 
whom is the Awifsman, whose chief occupation Is to 
search the woods, and find labour for the whole. An ex¬ 
pert negro of this description was formerly often valued 
at 800f. 

** About the beginning of August the huntsman is de¬ 
spatched on his enrand. He cuts his way through the 
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thickest of the woods to the hiahest spots, and climbs 
the highest tree he finds, from which he minutely lurveys 
the surrounding country. At this season, the iedves of 
the mahogany tree are luTariably of a yellow-reddish 
hue; and an eye accustomed to this kind of exercise can 
discover, at a great distance, the places where the wood 
is most abundant. He now doscen^Si <(h<l to such places 
his stei>s are now directed; and without compass or other 
^de than what observation has imprinted on his mcoI- 
lection, he never falls to reach the exacP point to which 
he aims.'* The mahoga^ tree is commonly cut about 
12 ft. from the ground. The body of the tree, from the 
dimensions of the wood it Aimishes, is deemed the most 
valuable; but for purposes of on ornamental kind, the 
branches or limbs are generally preferred, the grain of 
these being much closer, and the veins more nch and 
variegated. Part of the wood is rough-squared on the 
spot; but this work is generally posj^oned till the logs 
are rafted to the entrance of tno diflerent rivers. Vhe 
rafts often consist of more than 200 logs, and are floated 
08 many miles. ** When the floods are unusually rapid,' 
it sometimes happens that the labour of a season, or per¬ 
haps of many, is at once destroyed by the breaking asun¬ 
der of a raft, the whole of the mahogany being hurried 
precipitately to the sea.*' {Henderson.') Mahogany at 
Honduras produces from 16/. to 30/. (Jamaica currency) 
per 1,000 ft.; but when of very fine quality it is worth 
much more. Not less, in fact, than 3,000/. has been paid 
in London for 3 logs of mahogany, the produce of a single 
tree! (Comm. Diet.) The profits of the trade ore, 
however, much diminished, and very precarious. Log¬ 
wood cutting is much less expensive; but the price of 
logwood fluctuates even more than that of mahogany; 
varying fh>m 7/. to 14/. a ton. The trees are cut in logs 
of about 3 ft. in length, and sent to Europe in that form. 
{Sec Cauprachy, p. .114.) The logwood and mahogany 
do not grow adjacent to each other; the former inhabits 
a swampy soil, while the latter flourishes most in high 
and exposed situations. Every settlement at Honduras 
has its plantain walk, and many of these comprise an 
extent of at least 100 acres. Cassava, yams, arrow root, 
maize, &c. are grown, but only for home consumption ; 
the sugar-cane, coffee, and cotton succeed well, but are 
little cultivated; cocoa, and an inferior kind of indigo, 
arc indigenous. European cattle, and other domestic 
anim.'Us, thrive greatly. The American tiger, the tapir, 
armadillo, racoon, grey fox, deer of various kinds, and a 
vast number of monkeys, inhabit the settlement; birds 
and fish .are in great variety, and testaeea particularly 
plentiful.* Many turtles are taken by the inhab. living 
upon the keys, or islands of the coast, a few of which 
find their way to London. 

The following were the quantities of the principal ar- 
tu les exported from British Honduras in 1836: —x 

No. R,?09 
— 15 ( 1,509 
ft.37,OUU 
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Mahoasny - nipcrf. ft. 9,768,^93 Hldea 
IakwoikI - ton* 99Z Coroa-nuU 

Cochineal - lerons 3,686 Cedar 


In the same year, 132 ships, burden 28,313 tons, chiefly 
from Great Britain and the U. States, entered, and 134, 
of 20,4i^ tons, left the ports of the colony. 

Honduras is governed by a superintendent, nominated 
by the crown, and seven magistrates, elected annually 
by tlio inhab., who form a council, the members being 
subject to the approval of the superintendent. The 
latter officer has a salary of 1,500/.; the services of the 
other members of the legislature are gratuitous. Trial 
b^ jury is in force. From decisions of the central court, 
an appeal lies to the sovereign in council. Total public 
rev. (1836), 20,071/.; expenditure, 15,204/. Amount of 
compensation received by the proprietors of slaves at 
their emancipation, 101,960/. The average value of a 
slave, from 1822 to 1830, was 120/. 4a. 7d., being a largei; 
sum than in any other colony. 

The only town in the settlement is Dallze, at the 
mouth of the river of the same name, in lat. about 
.170 29' N., and long. 88° 8^ W. It consists of about 
500 houses, chiefly of wood; the streets are regular, and 
tlie whole town is shaded by groves of cocoa-nut and 
tamarind trees. Its chief edifices are the government 
house, a church, and several chapels: it has a public 
school, which had 1S6 pupils in 1836, and several private 
schools. 

This c^t was discovered by Columbus, In 1502; the 
date of its first settlement by Europeans is uncertain. It 
was transferred from Spain to England ^ treaty, in 
1670, but its occupation was contested at dlflbrent times 
by the Spaniards, down to 1798, since which it has re¬ 
mained quietly In our possession. {Henderson's Account 
qf Hondutasi ParL Papers^ ^e.) . ^ , 

HONFLEUR, a sea-nort town of France, dip. Cal¬ 
vados, cap. cant. \ on the sestuary of the Seine, nearly 
Opposite Havre, from which it is 6m. S.E.,and 30 m. 
S.B.Caen. Pop. (1836) 8,49a It is ill built, and/ffr/c; 
Its Streets being mostly narrow, crooked, dirty, and ill 
ventilated, and its public edifices more remarkable for 


antiquity and oddity than elegance. Its port, enclosed 
between two jetties, is difficult of entrance, and encum-' 
bered with mud, so as to be inaccessible, except at high 
water, and then only for ships of small burden. It has 
two basins connected with ft, which serve as harbours 
for numerous fishing boats and coasting vessels. Many 
of the inhab. are engaged in the herring, mackerel, and 
whiting fisheries, and numerous vessels sail annually 
from Honfleur for the cod, whale, and seal fisheries, ft 
is more a commercial than a manufiseturing town; it has, 
however, some building docks, rope walks, and manufac¬ 
tures of copperas, nails, ship bisciut, lace, Ac. Its export 
and import trade is considerablej butter, fruit, and eggs, 
in larm quantities are sent to England {torn Honfleur. 
A good deal of egm, and melons of veiy fine quaUty, are 

S 'own in its vicinity. Honfleur was taken from the 
ngllsh by Charles Vll. in 1440. {Hugo.) 

HONITON, a pari, bor., market town, and par. of 
England, co. Devon, hund. Aifrninster, near the Otter, 
142 m. W. by S. Ixmdon, and 16 m. E.N.E. Exeter. 
Area of par. and pari, bor., which are co-extensive, 
2,880 acres. Fop. (1^1) 3,8^. The town, which stands 
irr an extensive vale celebrated for fertility and beauty, 
consists chiefly of a single well paved and lighted street, 

,nearly a milo long, lined with neat and respectable 
houses, built in the middle of the last centuiy, after a 
destructive fire which laid nearly the whole place in 
ruins. The inhab. are supplied witll water from a brook 
that runs along the whole length of the street. The 
church, a quarter of a mile distant, is a small but neat 
structure, enlarged in 14(12, and remarkable for a 
curiously carved screen separating the ndre and chancel. 
All-hallows chapel, built of flint in 1765, is a compact 
building with a square embattled tower^ There are 
3 chapels for dissenters, a free ^ampiar-school, scan¬ 
tily endowed, a boys’ national school, and a girls* work¬ 
ing school, and an hospital. 

The industry of Honiton,consists of gerge-weaving 
and lace-making; but both ranches are on th» decline. 
Some years ago, mbre seue was woven here than in my 
other town of Devon, an<fat the beginning of the preRnt 
century the lace manufacture had arrived at that perfec¬ 
tion, was so tasteful in the design, and so delicate and 
beautiful in the workmanshm, as not tmbe excelled even 
the best specimens of Brussels lace. {Cknumcrciat 
ictionary^ p. 743., Pari. Papers.) During the late 
war, veils of Honiton lace were sold in London at from 
20 to 100 guineas, whereas they may now be obtained 
for 8 or 10 guineas. The competition of the bobbin-lace 
machinery, which became active in 1820, has of late years 
greatly impaired the trade of Honiton, though not to the 
extent th.at it has im^lred the lace trade of Bedfordshire 
and BuckinghamBhile. Shoemaking and coarse pottery 
employ several ^nds, and there is a large trade In butter, 
the chief portion of which is sent to the London market. 
Markets on Tuesday, Thursday, afld Saturday; the largest 
on the latter day: an annual fair, the first Wednesday 
after July 19th, for cattle, &c. 

Honiton was granted by Henry L to Richard de Rivers, 
from whom it descended to the Courtenays, earls of 
Devon, who for many years have been the patrons and 
lords of the manor, it is a bor. by prescription. A port¬ 
reeve and bailiff arc annually elected at the manor court; 
the civil jurisdiction, however, is vested in the county 
magistrates. This bor. first sent mems. to the H. of C. 
in the 28th of Edward 1.; but it was only twice re¬ 
presented prior to the rolgn of Charles 1., sirfre which 
time it has continued to send 2 mems. Previously to the 
passing of the Reform Act, the franchise was vested in 
the Inhabitant housekeepers. The Boundary Act ex¬ 
tended the limits of the pari, bor., so as to make it in¬ 
clude the whole par. of Honiton. Registered electors 
in 1838-39, 465. {Polwhele's Devons Com. Diet, s Pari. 
Papers.) • 

HOOBLY, a town of the Deccan, Hindostan, pro*. 
Bidapoor, presid. Bomlmy, 13 m. S. Darwar; lat. HP 20* 
N., long. 750 ly £. Pop. estimated in 1820 at 16,00a 
It has long been a place of great trade, Its merchants and 
bankers frequently transacting business at Su^, Hyder¬ 
abad, Serlngapatam, &c. It haatfwo forts, burneitber Is 
very strong, and there are no public buildings worthy of 
notice. It was taken by Sevajoe in 1673, and by a son ot 
Aurungzebe in 168.1. 

HOOGHLY, a dlstr. of Hindustan, presid. and rok. 
Bengal, between lat. ^ 15' and 230 fo* N., and long. 
87° Sn' and 88o 45' E.: having N. the districts Burdwar 
and the Jungle Mehais, E. Nuddea, Calcutta, and the ‘ 
24 Pergunnahs, W. Midnapore, and S. the Bay of 
Bengal. Area, 2,260 sq. m. Pcm. (1822), 1,239,160. 
It is a low, level tract of gi^t fertility, but much of It 
is waste; and the sea-coast, which Is very nntaUby. Is 
densely covered with jungle. Besides the^ooghly 
river, a great many other branches and tributaries of 
the Ganges intersect it; it has therefore an exteDsive 
Inland navigation. On the banks of the rlvei;s, near the 
sea, a good deal of salt of excellent quality Is made. 
Land revenue In 1829-30, 1,102,874 rup. About 8-4ths 
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of th« pop. are Hindoos, and l-4th Mohammedans. syl?an aspect than most other country towns lm»e. The 
Education is more extends in this than in most districts houses* are generallv timber-built, but new faced with 
in Bengal; but suttees and gang robberies have not- brick,«and in the street leading to the church rows of 
withstanding* been in general more prevalent than in trees allbrd to the dwellings an agreeable shade. The 
most other parts of India. town Is well paved with stone, obtained from the excel- 

HooanLY, a considerable town of llindostan, pre* lent quarries in the neighbourhood, and is as well sup- 
sld. and prov. Bengal, cap. of above distr., on the nver plied witli wateft’* (Horrid's HiaU Gonsiderab;# 
c^the same name, 83 m. N. by W. Calcutta. ** It occu- improvements have taken place in Horsham within the 
pies an elevat^ and commanding site, and Is picturesque last few years, many excellent private houses have been 
in its broken and Irregular disposition; the buildings built, and the town is now well lighted with gas, and 
being in one place clustered together in thick groups, watched. There are numerous good inns and hotels, 
in other places wide and straggling, and divided by trees Several handsome public edifices are in progress of eroc- 
and patches of bamboo. A handsome Christian church lion. Including a chtqiel of ease. In the Gothic style, a 
rises with bold and imposing effect, conspicuous above vicarage, school-house, &c. The par. church, at tne S. 
the temples of the Hindoos and the ghats upoh the extremity of the town« is a spacious and venerable struc- 
bank, to the style and architecture of which it forms a ture, of early English architeoture, with a tower sur- 
strikingcontrast.** (Bacon, i. Ml.) The town was once mounted by a lofty spire: it contains some interesting 
of much greater Inmortanoe, having been, hnder the monuments. The town-hall and court-house, a castel- 
Moguls, the station for Collecting the castom aikl river lafA.d building, with a stone front, was enlarged and im- 
dutles ; it is still large, prosperous, well inhabited, and proved by the Duke of Norfoik, in IBOG, but since that 
a government civil station. It has a tnadressa or college, period has been greatly neglected. The county gaol, 
in which English, Persians and Arabic, are taught, near the E. extremity of the town, is a commodious 
which, in 1824, was in a veiy flourishing state, having 83 prison, built partly with brick, and partly with stone from 
students, and a revenue of nearly 16,000 rupees a year, the neighbourhood, comprising 56 wards, besides day- 
The Dutch established a factory here in 1625, and the., rooms, Ac., and has accommodation for about 180 pri- 
Knglish foundea another in 1640; the Portuguese and sonws. It is under the jurisdiction of the high sheriff of 
Danes also had se^ements at Hooghly. it was at the co., who appoints the governor: at present it is al- 
Hooffhly that the first serious quarrel occurred between most solely appropriated to debtors. During the year 
the Moguls and Bnropeank, in 1632, when a large Por. ending Sept. 1839, the committals to it were 64, the ex. 
tuguese fleet was destroy^ by the Mohiimmedans; it penditure for the year being 619/. (Gao/f/c/tems, 1839.) 
was here also that the firstr engagement 'took place be- Adjacent to the gaol were formerly some barrm:ks, and a 
tween the BriUsh and the Moguls, in 16K6; on which magazine, but these have been long removed. Horsham 
occasion the English fleef cannonaded tiie town, and has chapels belonging to the General and Particular 
burned 600 houses. Baptists, Independents, Wesleyans, Friends, and Rom. 

HOOGHLY RkVEflR. (See Ganges.) Catholics; and many charitable endowments for the 

llOOHEf, a sea-port town of N. Holland, cap. distr., poor, the chief of which is Collier’s school, founded In 
on the Zuyder-Zee, 20 m. N. by E. Amsterdam. Pop. 1532, for 60 scholars, with a master, at a salary of 10/. a 
about 10,000. Jt Is surrounded with old ramparts, is tole- year. This establishment is now in a very flourishing 
rably weU built, and has 10 churches, and various other state: the present rental of the endowment is upwards 
. public buildings. Its port is t^ie best along the coast on of 400/. per annum, the master’s salary being 120/., and 
which it is situated, and large quantities of butter and the usher’s 80/. The rudiments of education, and Eng- 
cheese, cattle, herrings, and other kinds of provisions lish and Latin grammar, arc taught. There are also a 
are exported from it. Hoorn has manufactures of woollen Lancastrian and some other frge shools, an infant school, 
cloths and carpelk, and ship building is carried on in it to .and several superior private seminaries. Horsham was, 
a considerable extent. It was the birthplace both of the till lately, the seat of the spring assizes for the co., and 
navigator %:hoiiten, who In 1616 discovered Cwe Horn, the midsummer quarter sessions for the W. div. of 
andof Tasman, the discoverer of Van Diemen’s Land and Sussex are still holden in it. Until the passing of the 
Kew Zealand. (De Cloet; Diet. GBog. ; Murray's Hand- Mun. Corn. Act the town was governed by a steward and 
book.) two bailifls, chosen annually at the court-lect of the lord 

UORNCASTLE, a market town and par. of Eng- of the manor. Horsham is a bor. hy prescription, and 
land, co. Lincoln, soke same name, parts of Lindsey, sent 2 mems. to the II. of C. from the time of Edward 1. 
on the navigable river Bain, 18 m. Fj Lincoln, and 116 m. till the passing of the Reform Act, which derived it of 
N. London. Area of par., 2,510 acres; pop., in 1831, one mem. Previously to that act the right of voting was 
3,988. The town, which stands in a val^’sy, and is almost vested in the holders of burgage tenures, but it was, in 
surrounded by streams connected with the Witiiam navi- fact, a mere nomination bor. at the disposal of the Duke 
gallon, comprises a well-built principal street, crossed by of Norfolk. The limits of the pari. bor. are now made 
others of inferior character, and has a church, three identical with those of the par. Registered electors, in 

{ ilaces of worship for dissenters, a nammar-school, 1838-39,368. Horsham is a polling-place for the W. div. 
bunded in 1571« two charito schools, a lari^ dispensary, of the co. The town has neither manufactures nor 
and a union workhouse. Tanning is extensively carried wholesale trade of any consequence; the inhab. deriving 
on, and the Horncastle navigation gives rise to a const- their chief support from the retail of goods to the sur- 
dcrable traffic with ttie surrounding districts. Petty roundiug district. Tliere are two tolerably large weekly 
sessions are held here, and it is one of the polling places markets ; one on Saturday for com. and on Monday for 
for the N. division of the co. Horncastle is the chief poultry, a good many of which are reared for the Lon- 
town of a poor-law union comprising parishes; and don market. The living is a vicari^; patron, the arch- 
the malignance of the poor within tliis par. cost 1,350/. bishop of Canterbury. (Harolds Hist., Antiq., and 
in 1839. Markets on Saturday: large horse-fairs, June 22., Topog. qf Sussex, 885, vol. ii.; Pari. Reports j Private 
Aug. 21., and Oct.29. Irdporm.) 

HORNSEY, a par. and village of England, co. Mid- HOUNSLOW, a market town of England, situr^ed 
diesex, bund. Ossulstonc, 5 m. N. I^>ndon. The par., partly in Heston and partly in Uleworth par., co. Mid- 
whlch comprises the hamlets of Muswcll-hlll, Crouch, diesex, hund. Isleworth, 11 m. W.S.W. London. The 
end, the chief part of Highgate, and a part of Finchley,) pop. is included in the returns of the above parishes, 
had, in 1681. a pop. of4,856. This retired village is long The town stands on the W. edge of an extensive heath, 
imd straAling, containing many handsome and pic- bearing the same name, but now to a great extent 
tflresque resideuces, inhabited by wealthy bankers and enclosed; it consists of a single street, in which are 
merchants; and the New River, which meanders thtough numerous inns and posting-houses, once busy and pros¬ 
it, adds greatly to the beauty of the scenery. The church, perous, but comparatively deserted since the opening 
a building of the 16th century, and recently restored, of the Great Western Railway. The chapel of ease Is 
compriseM nave, Sftdsle, and chancel, with a handsome a modem erection at the W. end of the town, built on 
*'ivy.mantled** tower ft the W.end. The living is a the site of an old priory; and connected with it is a 
rectory, in the gift of the bishop of London, and several charity school attended by 200 children of both sexes. 
beqQeihi have been made at different times for the relief There are 3 places of worship for dissenters. On the 
of the church poor. A good charity school is attached heath are cavalnr barracks erected in 1793, for the 
to the church. Dissenters have 3 placet of worship accommodation of600 men; and in another part of the 
within the vill^. At a short distance is a coppice heath are two extensive powder-mills. Market-day, 
called Homtey Wood^ at the ^ end of which is a good Thursdav. 

home of entertatoment. HOWDEN, a market-town and par. of England, a 

HORSHAl^ a town, pari, bor., and par. of England, dependency of the co. of Durham, but situated in the 

CO* Smsmi, rape Bramber, hund, B. Easwrith, on the E. rid. co. York, wap. and lib. same name, 17 m. S.S.E, 
Adur. a tributary of the Akon, In the centre of a iertlle York, 165 m. N. Ix>ndon. The entire par., wlhlcb con- 
and rld^wooded tract, 18^ m. N.W. Brighton, and 316 tains 14 townships, has an area of 14,510 acres, and had a 
m. S.B.W. London. Area of par., 8,500 acres. Pop. of pop. of 4,531, In 1881: the township of Howden contains 
do., in 1831,6,105, alDce which period it has greatly in- 2,820 acres, and had. In 1881, 2,130 Inhab. The towr 
creuad. ** The town consists of two streets,'crossing stands In a low^but richly cultivated plain, about 1*' 

each otter at rldht aaglas, with an open space on the S., mile N. of the Ouse, where there Is a small harbour 

stands toe court-house, and a green on the N. for boats, and a ferry. Streets narrow, badly paved. 

The mixture of trem mong the homes gives it a more and only partially lighted: bouses mean, and the supply 



HUDDERSFIELD. 


or water IniuflBdent. The church, formerly collegiate, and the rules of the market make all the business be 
Is a spacious cruciform structure, in the decorated completed half an hour after noon. The remdral of 
English stvle, with an elegant square embattled tower, goods is allowed after 8 p. m. The light of the building 
835 ft. high, rising from the centre upon pointed arches, is wholly admitted from within, a contrivance intends 


much l<Ms extent. The delicacy, ^ienness, and sym* erected by a thriving mechanics* institute founded in 
metry of its architecture are equalled by few spec!- 1835: it Is well adapted for lectures, and other useful pur. 
mens of the kind in the countir, except Melrose Abbey, poses to which it is devoted. The Huddersfield and 
in Scotlimd. {Hutchintpn*s Hm. Du^amt ill. 466.) Agbrigg infirmary is an elegant stone edifice with wings. 
On the S. side of the church are the remains of an on- having a portico supported by foiur fluted Doric columns, 
ment palace, fmmerly used as a summer residence by A dispensaryassists the Infirmary in giving medical relief 
bishops of Durham, especially the celebrated Hugh to the poor of the town. About 4 m. from the town, on 
de Pudsey, ^o died here in 1195. The ruins consist the Sbeflield road. Is a sulphureous spa, over which have 
of a centre, front, and W. wing, with some detached been built spacious and beautiftil rooms fitted up with 
parts, used as granartes. The site of this palace is held every convenience for bathers. The educational 
on lease from the see of Durham, and the venerable religious institutions of Huddersfield are as follow: — 
ruins, patched up with modem building, ore now con- a church-collegiate school, intended to supply the want 
v^cd into 9 ihrm-house. Besides the church there Ah of a regular grammar-school; a coUege TOrnit hI ng a 
Chr^ places of worship for dissenters. good general education, open to all sects; a national 

A grammar-school has for many years been kept in a and Infant school, instructing together about 500 chil. 
building contiguous to the church by the successive dren; and a British and foreign school: but it is the 
curates of Howdon ; but It has never been endowed, and general opinion that tbb means education are atUl 
^rnishes no gratuitous education, except to 12 children, deficient. The Bible Society and Missionary Associations 
^ehose instruction in English Is provided for by an^n- b<dd the highest stotions amongst the Airely religloiit 
come of Mi. yearly, arising from a bequest made in reD3. establishments of the town. 

(CAariip Comm. Jtep. part The national school j 

is supported bv subscription, and gives Instruction to 


( CAart^ Comm. Rm. port ti. 768.) The national school Huddersfield is one of the prlaclpal%eats of the woollen 
^upi^rted subscription, and gives Instruction to manufacture. It owes its importance in this respect 
300 children of both sexes. Numerous other charities partly to nature and partly to art. It stands in the 
and beimractlons exist for the relief of the poor of the of a rich coal-field, and there la an ample supply of water 
par. and township. Mvket on Saturday. A great borse- for mills from the neighbouring rivers, rhe means of 
fair, the Ivgest lii theE. riding, is held hereon Sept.25., cheap and convenient transit for its products, and the 
and six following days: besides this, there are fiurs on raw materials of its industry, have also been provided, 
every alternate Tuesday for horses and cattle. Howden Sir J. Kamsden, on whose estate Ihe tpwn*ls built, ob¬ 
is one of the polling-places impointed in the Reform Act tained, in 1774, an act for making a canal to connect this 

»‘Wlng. town with the Calder. It commences at King’s mill, dose 

HUDDERSFIELD, arf Important manufacturing to Huddersfield, and running N. £. for 34 m., joins the 
town, pari. Imr., and par. of England, W. Riding co. Calder navigation at Cooper's bridge, fromVhicb point 
York, wm. Agbrigg, on the Colne, a tributary of the therfe is a communication with the Humber estuary. The 
Calder, 162m.'N. bv W. London, and 15 m. S.W. Leeds, connection with the town#and ports of Lancashire^ 
The par., which lies chiefly in this river-valley, ex- effected by means of the Huddersfield canal, completed in 
tends nmrly 12 m. N. of the town, and includes 7 town- 1806; it takes a S.W. direction past Slalthwaite to Mars- 
!1. L*; ^ 15,acres, and a pop., In 1881, of deii, where, at a summit level of 656 ft. above the sea.(tbe 

Increase of 109 per cent, since the census highest canal level in England), it enters a tunnel 5,450 

of 1801, when the pop. was 14^,848. At present (1840) the yards long, cut through Standedge hill, and thence runs 
imp. of ^pv. is swpo^tp be about 40,000. The town- down the vale of Diggle in Saddleworth, and fast Stay- 
ship of Huddersfield, which is co-extensive with the pari, ley bridge to Its Junction with the Ashton and Oldham 
®^®>^ ®®^®*« *“** had, in 1831, ajmp. of canal. Its entire length is 194 m., and it cost 800.000/. 

19,^. which, when compared with that of 1801 (^268), (Prurstlm’s Canata, ro. 871. 6OT.) 

exhibits an increase of 162 per cent. In thirty years 1 This facility of intercourse will be vastly bere a ved . 
The preMut town has little ^pearance of antiquity, and when, by the completion of the Leeds and^anebester 
appears to wholly the result of manufketuring in- railway, a rapid oomiflunlcation shall have been etta- 
dustry. It is situated on the slope and summit of an blish^ between the ports of Hull. Liverpool, and the In- 
J**® Colne, and is surrounded by termedlato towns.* ” Huddersfield ca!i% on a vaiy 
other hills of greater height: the streets are regular, weft flourishing trade both in cotton and woollen goods, nar- 
paved, and lighted with gas; and the best houses, which tlcularly the latter: every factory seems to have 
are numerous, built of a light-coloured stone. The employment, and every thing about ^e town bears the 
Is spacloiM, and surrounded by handsome appearance of onulence.’* (Sound. Rep.) ThefoUowlng 
bulldlnn. The town Is well supplied with water from table gives an affcount of the number of oiills and neo^ 


blished between the ports of Hull, Liverpool, and the In¬ 
termediate towns.* ** Huddersfield carries on a veiy 




uuiidinn. rhe town Is well supplied with water from 
reservoirs about 4 m. W., in the township of Golcar. The 
chief ornaments of Huddersfield are its churches, cloth- 
hall, and other public buildings. The par. church, built 
in the reign of Henry VIII., was token down in 1834, and 
rebuilt bv public subsciiptlon. at the cost of 8,952/., in¬ 
cluding 500/. expended on a very handsome painted east 
window: this is at once an elegant and a commodious 
structure, and does credit alike to the taste and liberality 
of the town’s people. The vicarage is in the gift of the 
Hansen family; the average income about 4001. a year. 

^ero are 7 chur^M to toe par., of which the vicar has Betides the factory work-people there are maity. others 
toe patronage. Trinity Church, buUt and endowed at employed in hand-loom weaving, warping, winmng. Ac. 

** to ‘he rotated and in making mill machinely. ISe mUro wo^Vlng 
Gotolc Btyfe, and bM an embattled tower at the W. end j pop. is estimated at above 7.0CO. The goodi mfinufac- 
It hol^ ronv^ently 1,500. Its slti^lon, on an ral- tur^ in this par. are narrow and broad moths of super, 
nence N. W. of the town, renders It a strlktogo^ect frem fine and inferior qualities, kerseymeres, flushings, and 


^und.Rep.) The following 
i number of mills and people 



3,4«8 


» m umwum m me eeriy ADgusn svyie: n oDjecc oi industry, and large quantlUes are noy sent 

may be distinguished to its tower surmount^ to « to toe foreign markets. Vdencias^d twlUs foTwaist- - 
spire. Thb, rad another church at the Paddrok, have eoato, of stuff and silk, are also much made, rad highly 
been built by funds provided by the pari, contmissloners, prised for superior texture and elegance of pattern. In 
There are 7 places of worship for diisenters, the most the last few years shawl-maklng rad mertoo-weavtog 
ornamental of which belongs to the Kom. Cath. The from British wool have been introduced with advantage, 
^t capacious, however, is one of two belonging to the The Reform Act confer^ on Htadtersfield, forthe 
Wesleyan Methodists: it is the largest ever built to Bme, the privilege oAendtog 1 mem. to the H. 

sect, rad will bold 2,400 persons. Sunday-schools are ofC. Registered voters, iiiT888-89, 886. Petty sesslou 
attached to all the churches rad chapels. Among Che are held here eveiw week; and there are two courts 
secular huUdlngB the chief is the cloth-hall, erected to for the recovery oniebts under 15/., one fo» the hnn nr 
1766 to Sir John Ramsden, and enlarged by his son to of Pontefract, rad the other by a recent local act for 


1766 to Sir John Ramsden, and enlargeu oy ms son in oi ronteiracs, ana the omer by a recent local act for 
1780, It is a drcular edifice two stories high, bisected, the parish, along with certain adjoining parithei. The 
os respects Its lower story, by an arcade, on one side of cloth-market is held on Tuesday, which is aiwaycto day 
which are separate compartments or warehouses, let out of Intense bustle. Fairs for cattle, Ac., March 81. luvd. 
tojfa e larger maanfacturers; on the other, an open sporo Oct. 1. 

^DBta upto •taUs held to the country weavers, and sub- Hwldersfield is said by Dr. Whitalter (Bin. qfLeedi^ 
Oiv^topassagte^wera the rows of italls. The at- P.84r.), to be identical wtth the OderfeV^ of E^unday 
tendance on a market-day (Tuesday) averages 600 traders, Book, and to have been at that time ** a mere waste” 


IS high, bisected. 


., one fo» the honor 
recent local act for 
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nubsoK., 


The i»trith» eceov^lns to the lame enthorttjr, irta, llto 
Halilta, ** lepanited from DeitiboTy) end erected into on 
IndepeiMlent pnrlch, by the laftience ofjooo of the ear¬ 
lier ui^» to whom pt^ end mnntfleenee thfai nelgh- 
beurhood bei been fnkdj Indebted, ae the ftranden 
itspi^h Churchill ^e mmor of Huddersfield, whli^ 
origin^W belQngmrlo the eerls of Halifax, came into the 
poseeiMM of the Bu^n family, who sold It in the 16ch 
of E^. m Sir' Gilbert Gerard. How soon the Hamsden 
family, Its present posseMors, acquired It, is uncertain; 
but one ef tlm applied, as lord of the manor, during the 
reign of Charles il., for the prlyllege of holding a market 
in the small town of Huddersfield t from this time for¬ 
ward it has been a market-town. It is indeed indebted 
to the Ramsden family for many privileges, which have 
greatly contributed to raise it to its present Impoitenee. 
U*arL Paperii BaincM^s Gag. qf YorluMrei f^itaker*s 
But. of Leeds. Private Informatian.) 

HUDSON, a town or dty and port of entry of the 
U. States, New York, co. Columbia, of .which it is the . 
cap., built chlcfiy on a rocky promontory on the Hudson I 
ItJver, 90 m. N. by E. New York. Pop. (1885), 5,031. It 
is regularly laid out; the stilts are spacious, and cross 
each other at right angles: Warren Street, the principal, 
ii upwards of a mile in length. Opposite the river is a 
handsome promenade, and on either slite the promontory 
forming the slte"of the town is a spacious bay, with depth 
enough fur vessels of any burden, and on which some 
quays, docks, &c. ha^e been constructed. Here Is anew and 
handsome court-house, comprising also a gaol and other 
offices. Hudson has several places for public worship, a 
Lancastrian and several snic.*iior private schools, a private 
lunatic asylun(, a bank with a capital of 150,000 dollars, 
many good hotels, several printing establishments, and 
stores of various kinds. It is a place of considerable 
trade, but is'h pori of delivery only, dependent upon the 
port of New Yorlc Twelve ships, of the aggregate burden 
of 4,000 tons, were owned In Hudson in 1836, 11 of which 
were engaged in the whale fishery. There are manufac¬ 
tures of cottdh and woollen fabrics, with establishments 
for calico prlritlng and bleaching. It was founded In 
IN.*!, and incorporated undid' a mayor, recorder, and 
aldermen, in the succeeding year. {New YorkQaxetteer ; 
Bmerioan Almanack.) 

HUDSON'S,BAY^ a large bay or inland sea of N. 
America, extending between 51° and 64° N. lat., and 
78° and 95° W. long., and surrounded on all sides by the 
partially eSLplored British territories N. of Canada. Its 
length, N. to S., Is about 800 m.; greatest bre.adth, esti¬ 
mated at GOO m.; area, probably near 300,000 sq. ra. Us 
S. extremity is called James's Bay. It communicates 
with the Atlantic by Hud8on''s Straits, a sea about 500 m. 
in length, and generally upwards of 100 m. in breadth. 
Hudson's Bay is navigable for only a few months in the 
year, being at other Umes firozen over or obstructed by 
drift ice. It is full of sand-banks, reefP, and islands, and 
inhabited by few fish. Its shores are rocky and bar. 
ren. On its W. coast aro several settlements of the 
Hudson's Bay Company, which monopolises nearly all 
the ftir trade of British N. America. This company was 
incorporated by a charter firom Charles IK, in 1669. In 
1837, the numbers'of the principal furs, &c. imported 
and exposed for sole by the company were,—beaver 
skins, 82,997 ; marten do., 1.56,168 ; fox do., about 25,000; 
musquash do., 838,5.50; lynx do., 31,887; mink do., 27 Ji70: 
quantities generally much above those of the years 
immediately preceding. The company In the some year 
imported 1,269,000 goose and swan quills, 4G1 lbs. sea¬ 
horse teeth, besides castor, isinglass, and other articles. 

HUDSON RIVER, the principal river of the state of 
New York, U. States, through the E. part of which it 
flows, generally in a S. direction, from near lat. 44° N. 
to Its mouth in the Atlantic, below New York city, about 
lat. 40° 40^ N. Throughout the greater part of ito 
course (^at is, from where It passes over a ledge of 
primitive rock, and forms what are called Glenn's Falls, 
%n lat. about 43<^ lb*) it runs throu^ a veiy remarkable de¬ 
pression or valley. This valley extends from the Atlantic 
to the St. Lawrence, having in its N. part the Lake 
Champlain with its outlet the Richelieu river, and, though 
enclosedi^by lofty mountain ranges on either side, the 
highest level of its sunkce is only 147 ft. above the level 
ofthe tides In the Hudson. The total length of Hudson 
River is about 280m., 120 of which, or up to 5 m. beyond 
^e town of Hudson, are navigable for tne largest ships. 
Sloops pass as frir ub as Troy, 160 m. from the sea, to 
whim distance the Infiiienqlbof the tide is f^, and 
^bnee through a lock to Watenord, a fbw miles frirther. 
Near the bead of the tide the mean breadth oi the 
Hudson does^not reach a mile; .but in the lower part of 
Its course it Is much wider, and below New Ylnk It 
expands into a spacious basin 4 m. broad, Which foniM 
the harixMir of that city. Its only tributary worthy of 
notice Is tho Mohawk, which Joins it from the W. Owing 
to its small rate of' descent, the current of the Hudson 
below tilde is dow; and, except in the season of fli^, it 
appears rather like an inh^ Inqr. At Albany, about tlw 


HUESCA. 

middle of its course, during ttie 19yeai^ from 1818 to 
1886 Inclusive, its navigation was at an average closed by 
frost fSsr about 90 dgyi annually. 

The binki of this river ore aimoit everywheare abrupt 
and loffy. the chief towns on ft are New York, Albany, 
Newbury, Hodson, and Catsklll. It Is oonnected with 
the basin of the St Lawrence by the Champlain and the 
Brie canals. iOerdon*$Naw York Gmw/frrr.pp. 24—26.; 
Darki/*s Pidwqftkt U.flfMss, pp. 134—141.; American 
Abnanockf 1888.) 

HUE% or B^E'-FO, the cap. df^of the empire of 
Anam, on the river of some name, about 10 m« fr^ the 
Chinese Seat lat. 16° 19* N.. long. 107° 12' B. Pop. 
uncertain. This remarkable city, which has probably no 
parallel in the East, was fortified early in the present 
century, in the European style, and, it is said, unon the 
model of Strasbourg. The work was undertaken by the 
king of Cochin China, and was carried on under the in¬ 
structions of some French officers previously in his ser- 
vkc. “ The now city Is completely insulated, having the 
river on two sides or it, and a spacious canal of from 80 
to 40 yards broad on the other two. The circumference 
of the walls is upwards of 6 m. The form of the fortl* 
ficatlon is nearly an equilateral quadrangle, each face 
measuring 1,180 toises. The fortress has a regular and 
beautiful glacis, extending from the river or canal to the*"' 
ditsh, a covert way all round, and a ditch which is 30 
varus broad, with from 4 to 5 feet water in it dll Uirougb. 
The rampart is built of hard earth, cased.on the outside 
with bricks. Each angle is flanked by 4 bastions, in¬ 
tended to mount 36 guns apiece. To each face there are 
also 4 arched gateways of solid masonry, to which the 
approach across the ditch is by handsome arched stone 
bridges. The area inside is laid out into regular and 
spadous streets, at right angles to each other. A hund- 
Bomo and broad canal forms a communication between 
the river and the fortress, and within is distributed by 
various branches, so as to communicate with the palace, 
arsenal, granaries, and other public edifices. By this 
channel the taxes and tributes arc brought from the 
provinces, and conducted at once to the very doors of the 
palace or magazines. In the whole of this extensive for¬ 
tification, there is scarcely any tiling slovenly, txirbarous, 
or incomplete in design. The banks ofthe river and canal, 
forming the base of the glacis, aro not only regularly 
sloped down every where, but wherever the work is 
completed, they are cased from the foundation with a 
face of solid masonry. The canal within the walls is ex¬ 
ecuted in the same perfect manner; and the bridges 
which are thrown over it have not only neat stone ba¬ 
lustrades, but are paved all over with marble brought 
from Tonquin.” (Crawfurd's Embassy to Siam, Ac. i. 
384—380.) The palace is situated wlthm a strong inner 
citadel, consisting of two distinct walls or ramparts. The 
barracks surround the whole of the outer part of the 
citadel, and in 1821 would have done no discredit to the 
best military estab. in Enrope. From 19,000 to 13,000 
troops were then constantly stationed in the cap. The 
arsenal contains a vast number of cannon, shot, shells, 
Ac., all manufactured in the country. The public gra¬ 
naries are also of enormous extent, and kept full of corn. 
'The fortress of Hu5, from its immense size, which is its 
greatest fault, would require at least 50,000 troops to 
garrison It, in case of on attack from Europeans: against 
Asiatic enemies it is Impregnable. There are some build¬ 
ing-docks on the river, and a large fleet of galleys is usu¬ 
ally stationed at Hub. The river is not above 400 yards 
wide at its entrance, but within is little inferior in breadth 
to the rivers of Saigon, or Bankok: owing to a bar at 
Its mouth, however, it Is fitted only for snips of small 
draught. Its entrance 4 b completely commanded by a 
stone quadrangular fort, built In the European style. Its 
banks are well raised, and in some places extremely pic¬ 
turesque. The neighbourhood of the cap. is every where 
in a high state of cultivation, with rice, mulberry trees. 



bridges, and canals. About 10 leagues N. u the 
mausoleum, surrounded magnificent grounds, mid out 
by a late king of Cochin China. (Cratqfitrcr# Embassy, 
1. 868-400.; JVkite^s Voydge, ^c.; FMaytonj Bitter, 
AsienErdkunde, ill. 1006—1012.) 

HUESCA (an. Ooca), a town of Spain, prov. Aragon, 
cap. partido same nune, and a bishop's see, 85 m. N.E. 
Bariwossa, and 135 m. W. by N. Barcelona. Pop., ac- 
oordmg to Mifiano, 9,200. It stands on a slope close to 
the Isttela, a tributary of the Clncas, Is surrounded by 
walls now felling Into decay, and contains many respect¬ 
able houses. The ebtaf panUe buildings are a cathedral, 
4 par. churches, 15 convents, a foundling hospital, ca- 
yalry barracks, 2 schools, and a university; ^e latter, 
'entitled Sertoriana, comprising 4 colleges, was fonndoiL 
in 1354, by Peter IV. of Aragon, and nirihtf endowed 
^ subsequent monarchs; bat the endowment, as inmost. 
Spanish universities, is wretchedly sipall, and the 
iCttfon is of a very inferior deicripCioa, The fridustry of 
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the town Ig conBned to taiuilngand the weaving of coaria ortii$ni99tefl atone, was erec^ In 1782; it accom. 
lineng; but the neighbourhood abounda in grain, wine, mod^eg 70 lokpatlnitg, ftirniiheg advice and medU 
and other fruits, and large flocks of abeep graae pn the cine to an un]hinlted numoer'of out-patients: the annual 
surrounding bills. An annual fair la held heroi and eapenaeil aco defrayed by voliAitarv subscription. Adis- 
much frequented. The town was originally founded by penaary, opened in 1814, has «go been extensively useflil 
Quintus Sertorlus, anno 77 n. c., and was known in the In giving medlod relief to the poor ^ tills increasing 
time of Augustus as urba vieiria Osea. It subsequently town. « . 

fell into the hands of the Moors, froqg whom It was The port of Hull, which ranks fourth ainonMihose of 
taken bv Peter I. of Araaon. after tile battle of Alcoraz. the British empire, has extensive accommodations for 

shipping, which have been greatly enlarged during the 
present century. The old docklbrmed in 1776 occupies 


foil into the hands of the Moors, from whom It was 
taken by Peter I. of Aragon, after tile battle of Alcoraz, 
in 1096. {Miltanos Diet, Qiog,) 

HULL (KINGSTON ON), a large And imporlant 
commercial town, river-port, mun. ana pari. nor. of 
England, and co. of itselr, locally situated in co. York, 


N), a large And important 
rt, mun. and pari. bor. of 
locally situated in co. York, 


8 resent century, me old aocxiorroea m itio occupies 
le place of the old wall and ramparts t it is 1,700 ft. lung, 
150 It. broad,And 24 ft, deep. Its wharfs, quays, Ac., oc- 


E. riding, Horthill wap., on the N. bank of the cupy an area of 13 acres, and the entrance is on the E. 
Ihimber mstuary, 28 m. from the Spurn-head, 34 m. side from the Hull about 300 yards above Its mouth. In 
S.E. York,and 155 m. N. London. Lat. 63^ 45* N., long. 1807, 4he accommodation was further increased by the 
0” 20* W. Pop. of pari, bor., (which incljades, besides construction of a dock opening directly Into the Humber: 
the town pars., those of Sculcoates and Drypool, and a its dimensions are 920 ft. in length, 350 ft. in breadth, and 
portion of the par. of Sutton,) 49,727 in 1^1. The co. SO ft. in depth, the wharfs, Ac., covering an area of 9 


S.E. York,and 155 m. N. London. Lat. 630 4^ N., long. 
0 ” 20* W. Pop. of pari, bor., (which incljades, besides 
the town pars., those of Sculcoates and Drypool, and a 
portion of the par. of Sutton,) 49,727 in 1831. The co. 
Includes also the pars, of Ella, Hessel and N. Ferr^y, 
with a pop. of 8,96^erBons, chiefly engaged in a^. 
cultural pursuits. The town, which stands close to 
the confluence of the navigable river Hull with the 
Humber, has been greatly enlarged and Improved 


acres. A third dock, connecting those above mentioned, 
was completed in lgS9, at an expense of 18Q,000f.: its 
water-surface exceeds 6 acres, and afibrds accommodation 
the confluence of the navigable river Hull with the for about 70 square-rigged vessels. In 1836,503 ships, of 
Humber, has been greatly enlarged and Improved 63,524 tons, belonged to this port, chiefly employed in 
during the last half century. It is well paved and grading with Germany ‘and the Baltic, in the coasting 
Akilght^ with gas: the principal streets extend nearly trade, and in the whale fishery. 

2 m. along the Humber, and about the same disypee • The commerce of Hull, which li very large, doiends 

Incipally on her advantageous situation. She is the 


principally on her advantageous situation. She is the 
principal emporium of the extensivemnd fertile countries 
situated on the Humber mstuary, and those traversed by 
the numerous and important rivers that have their em- 


ivers that have their em- 


2 m. along the Humber, and about the same disynce 
along the w. bank of the Hull; and from these ofliers 
branch off, crossing each other in different directions, 
and covering an extensive area. Almost the whole town 
is built with brick: the older streets are inconveniently 
narrow; but many recently laid out are wide and re¬ 
gular, containing handsome residences. The public 
buildings are numerous, but, generally speaking, not re¬ 
markable for beauty: the principal, besides the cHUvehes, 
are the Mansion-house (in which is the court-house and 
and court of requests), the guildhali, exchange, corn- 
exchange, custom and excise ofllceB, the Trinity-house, 

the gaol (built at an expense of 22,000<.), the theatre, and slderable portion of the trade carried on beween Lan- 
the citadel, a regularly garrisoned fort on the E. side of cashire and the N. parts of the Continent The great 
tiic river Hull, wnich is here crossedby a stone drawbridge articles of export are cotton stufls and twist,^oollen 


Ac. { so that she has become not mefely the principal 
port for the W. Riding of Yorkshire, but also for a con¬ 
siderable portion of the trade carried on beween Lan- 


of 3 arches. A good markeUhoiise was built some years goods, hardware and eartlmnwaro, Ac. Of imports, 4bb 
ago, and in the market-place is an equestrian statue of leading articles are wool, liones, timber, hemp and flax, 
VVilliam III. The town has also a handsome Doric corn and seeds, madder, bark, turpentine, skins, Ac, 
column, surmounted by a colossal statue of Wilbesforce, 'i'hc rise of Goolc (which see) has somewhat iitjujed the 
the great advocate for the abolition of slavery. Within trade of Hull; and it may probably, also, sustain some 
tlie park bor. arc 8 churches, among which that of the injury from the privilege of bonding being lately granted 
Holy Trinity, in the marketplace, begun in the 14th to Gainsborough; but its superior facilities fat trade and 
century, is remarkable as one of the best specimens in navigation will always ensure for it a decided superiority 
hlngland of the Gothic style, at different periods. It is over the other ports on tlie Humber and its affluents, 
a cruciform, cathedral-like building, from the centre of Hull used to be very largely engaged in the N. wliale- 


which rises a highly ornamented embattled tower with 
pinnacles, 140 ft. in height. The Interior is 280 ft. long. 


fishery; but that branch of business, though still carried 
on to a considerable extent, has materially declined. A 


pinnacles, 140 tt. in height. The Interior is 280 R. long, on to a considerable extent, has materially decimed. A 
and 72 ft. broad. St. Mary's, in Lowgate, was originally regular intercourse ipkept up between Hull and London, 
built at nearly the same time as that last mentioned; but and Hull and different ports of the Continent, by steam 
having been partly destroyed by Henry VIII., it was af- vessels. • 

terwards restored at dtilhrfint periods, and with little Subjoined is an account of the quantities of the prln- 
toste in the architecture. There are also 20 places of cipalsArticles of foreign produce, Imported Into Hull 
worship for Dissenters ji Jews' synagogue, and a floating during each of the three years ending with 1839:— 
chapel for the use of Dissenters; to all of these large 
Sunday schools are attached, which fiirnish instruction 
to hpwards of 7,000 children. The principal schools are, 
the Grammar School, founded by Bishop Aleock, in 1486, 
and chartered by Queen EUzabeth, in which the instruc¬ 
tion is general as well as classical, the Vicar’s School, 
established in 1784 for 60 boys ; COgan's charity school, 
endowed with 4(KV. a year for the maintenance and in¬ 
struction of 40 girls: the nautical school for 86 boys 


Imported in 


Articlm. 1 

1837. 

Bones 

tons 

85,966 

Bark«Oalc ' 


7,871 

Coro, Wboat 
Barloj 

• qn. 

30,930 

13,769 

~ Data 

• ^ 

57A90 

Peoa 

. — 

24,904 


* Ml \ e rtiTrT 


rTwiriTiin 


attended in 1834 by about 1,100 children; and 2 Lancas- 
trinn schools, with 750 cblldron. The means of procur¬ 
ing a sound education have been greatly Increased of late 
years, by the establishment of 2 collfms which farnish 
instruction in classics^ history, natural science, Ac., on a 
plan similar to that pursued at the University and Kihg*s 
Colleges, London. Among the numerous endowed chari- 




in 1369, for the support of decayed seamen and their 
widows, and chartered by Henry VIII. The present build¬ 
ing, erected in 1763, consists of 4 sides enclosing a square; 
the E, front is an elevation of the Tuscan order, and the 
interior comprises 2 large and well-proportioned council- 
rbambers, besides offices and apartments for. 32 pen¬ 
sioners. A school within the building gives a iiteflil 
nautical education to the sons of seamen intended for Che 
merchant-service. The Charterhouse Hospital (orMnaUy 
eudowed in 1380 for poor monks) was re-establtshed in 
1640, and devoted to the maintenance of poor pen¬ 
sioners., The revenues are stated by the Charity Oom- 
missionors {Analyt. Digeat) to average 1,500/. a year; 
and there is accommodation for 60 persons, besides 
a chaplain. Six other endowed hospitals or alms¬ 
houses give' relief to about 70 persons. The Charity- 
hall is a kind of poor-house,, estatdished by an act 
^ibtahied in 9 and 10 William 111.: it was built by 
■subscription, and Is now maintained by the poor-rates 
raised within the bor. The Infirmary, a brick building 
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HUMBKU. 

I Account of Che Cotton Twlft exported to varloui Places 
during each of the three Years ending with 18S9. 
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741 
1141 
a,fi04* 
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* V 77lMtndlM 
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mayor), and 42 councillors. Quarter and petty sessions 
Thb Quantities of the principal Articles ofUritish Pro- held under a recorder, and there is a court for the 

duce exported firom HulL during each, of the Three under Hull has sent 2 naems. to 

Years endlURWlth 1839 were:- the H. of C. since the 38d of Edward I, md the frau- 

^ ^ aAlaiaa nvavlAiaaler vanisaltfia* af ^Ka QaCrawm Aa# ttra* 


•artlolsk • 

s 


Exported in 


1838. tlBSg. 


Cotton twUt • 

Do. . 

Do. - e - 

Do. 

Do. . • - 

Qbtons - • . ' 

Do. . . - 

Do. - 

Do. - - - 

Cottons, silk and lifion mJxc 
Do. 

Cotton wool 
Do. -. 

Coaltar • 

Do. - - - 

Com, witoat 
bartcy 

— IMS • * 

Earlhetiware 

Do. . . . 

Do. . - - 

Do. - - - 

D6. . 

Hardware 

U?* • ‘ “ 

Ita. • • 

Do. ' • 

: 

— white 

— do. • ■ *. 

Rapeaeed 

Do. • • • 

WooUena and oottons, Ae. 

— (mixed) 
YamaXof.woQl and flex) 

• : 


- bales 

• ■ rninii > 

. hbets. 

- • casks 

• - skim 

' • balM 

• caan 

• casks 

• • boxes I 

lifion mJxeil - bifles 

• • cases 

• - bales 

- - barrels 

- casks 

• • qrs. 


- crates 
> hlids. 

• tierces 

• casks 

- pot.doz. 

• casks 

• cases 


dilse, previously to the passing of the Reform A<'t, was 
vested liffreemen, by birth, 'crvitude, purchase, or gift 
(•about 1,000 previous to 1832). The limits o^ the present 
pari bor. include (besides the old bor.) the entire pars, 
of Sculcoates and Drypool, a small portion of the par. of 
Sutton^ and the extra-parochial dl^trkt called Garrison- 
side. Reg. electors, in 1838-39, 4,222. Markets on Tues. 
days and Saturdays: fairs for horses, July )()., Oct. 10., 
add Dec. 10. The name of Kingston-on-Hull was given 
to it by Edward I., who, feting its eligibility for becom¬ 
ing .in important r^ation, erected a fortress, and consti¬ 
tuted it a chartered town and port. When Edward III. 
invaded France, in 13.^1, Hull contributed 16 ships and 
470 mariners. The fortifications, commenced early in the 
14th century, were completed by Sir Michael do fa Pole, 
a great benefactor to this town during tho reign of 
Richard II. The plague made great ravages here 
during the l.lth, 16th, and 17th centuries. 

In the reign of Charles I., Hull was tho first to close 
Iti gates against the king, who shortly after besieged it, 
and would have taken it by stratagem, if the treachery of 
Sir John Hotham, its governor, had not been discovered 
! in time to prevent its surrender to the royalists. The 
towtt'was afterwards besieged by the Marquis of New¬ 
castle, and successfully defended by Lord Fairfax. The 
fortpcatioQs were greatly improved by Charles 11.. and 
j the citadel v/as occupied by a large body of uoops in 
I order to keep.ln awe tho Inhabs., w)io were considered 
to ,be disAifected to the Stuart dynasty. At the close 
[of the reign of James II., the town, fort, and garrison 
' bSdng In tho hands of the Jacobite party, the place was 
'Surprised, and the Prince of Orange proclaimed king; 
the flumlvecsary of which nvent is still kept as a holiday. 
i^Fortter*$3kct.cXes an HvU ; (Jiffle, Doe. s Frio, I^orm^ 
HUMBER, a great river, or rather estuary,' on the B. 
^ . tide pi i^gland, between Yorkshire and Lincolnshire. 

[For an Account of the Gditon T^lst^^esyiiortedi see It extendsitom Goole R. to Hull; and thence S.E. to 
.top of next column.) . . . • ^ eipbouebure between the Spurn Point on the N., atiC 

, .The gross customsMutles at thenortprJlUUBniountto the ootosite coast of Lincoln on the'S. Thli estuary 
in ifiV to 7M,432I.,. and In 18^ to m4,444/. ■ re^vei the waters of 'some of the most impoitant of the 

' The zaknuihetures of Hull are hot yegr important. ‘ A EngUsh rivers. At, Itf W. extremity it iT>joined by the 
flax c^^ mill elnplmied'. In 1888, »9 Iwndi; thete Ousd (jmte the latter hai been augmentM by the Der^ 
is id|d a wibnen mill, with extensive oil wliU and sugar w«nt, the Aire, fte.), and by the Don: and a Bttle lower 
tifuiei.^' In 1839,4,666,455 1 m. ofhard eoap wire made in down It if joined by Che-Trent, and sUU lower down by 
Hull; sail-cloth and cordage are Mso extraslvely pro- the^uUxwer. Hall is the principal port of the Hupi* 
ducedj and there are white lead works, shlp-biulders' her, and’next to it are Goole and Or^ Orimsby. A 
yards, and tlie other works necAsary to aeoMMerable Buirsprtog tides rise about 23, and neaps about 19 ft.: 


- buiub. 
{SecM 

- padu 


bramdi of the Rank of England. A sarrings es- by vpry large vessets. <00010, which is about 33 m. more 
iSbltfhedin lBia, has been very extensivdv useful. 'Qrare inladd,jnay be reached by vesselk drawing 16 and 17 ft. 
are four jMmmaMrs. The muu. bor., wiuoh received its .water, provided they take advantage of the tide. The basin 
llrit ctajgnft^n the S7th of Edward 1., was enlaiweft hy nftbe Huiuber, or tbecountiydniiiied fay the Ouse, Trent, 
the IMlPnldorm Act, sP as to be oo-extenslve with the and other rivers ikUiog into this groat mtnary, embraces 
pudgK^Und was divided into seven wards,' the govern- an extent of about 10,000 so. m., comprising some of the 
.tognphig vested In 14 aldermen (ope of wfapm Is J mMt populous and fertUndutriets in nie kingdom. 
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ADAIR (SIR R0BERT).-AN. HISTORICAL MEMOIR OF A 

MISSION to the COURT of VIENNA in 1806. By the Right Honourable Sir Robert Adair, 

G.C.B. With a Selection from his Despatches, published by permission of the proper 
Authorities. 8vo. 188. cloth. 

Sir Robert Adair’s valuable Memoir needs no commendation. Its obvious utilitv/thc nature of its contents, and 
tlie name of the autlior, will command the notice and appreciation af statesmen and historians.”—A then.cu)i. 

The vindication of Mr. Fox from tlie observations of Mr. Cents and others is complete, and the Memoir is alto¬ 
gether a work which must be deferred to by future historians os the authority <on the impoitant o&irs of which it 
treats.”—T ait’s Madasike. • « 

ADDISON.-THE KNIGHTS TEMPLARS.' • 

By C. 6. Addison, Esq., of the Inner Temple. 2d Edition, enlarged, square crown Svo. with 
Illustrations, ISs. cloth. • * 

ADDISON.-THE TEMPLE CHDilCH IN LONDON: . 

Its History and Antiquities. By C. 6. ./rt>DisoN, Esq., of the Inner Temple; Author of 
'file History of the Knights Templars.” Square crown Svo. with Six Plates, 5s.acloth. 

Also, • 

A FULL AND COMPLETE GUIDE, HISTORICAL AND DESCRIPTIVE, T^ THE TEMPLE 
CHURCH. (From Mr. Addison's ** History of theTempleChurch* ”) Square cr. Svo. Is. awed. 

AIKIN.-THE LIFE OF JOSEPH ADDISON. . . , 

Illustrated by many of his Letters and Private Papers never before published, fiy Lucy j 
Aikin. 2 vols. post Svo. with Portrait from Sir Godfrey Kneller’s Picture, 18s. cloth. 

” In the execution of her labour, Mias Aikin haa exerciBcd praieewortliy dilif^nce; she haa rant>acked ^on{; 
tboBc iinr and inexhauatiMe aourrea of peraonol and national interest—family papers, and haa succeeded in reacuinM^ 
from the obscurity of worm-eaten i-hentH, and from the bondHi^c of red tape, many documents which throw light on 
the most douhlful parta of Addison's history, and relieve his cliAraeter from the reproaches adtcnijitcd to be cast on it. ^ 

bhe hiiH produced, ImiUi m style and matter, a very mterestmg work,creditable to her feelings and talento, and honoura¬ 
ble to her industry.”—HaiTANMiA. 

ALLAN.-A PICTORIAL TOUR IN THE MEDITERRANEAN; 

Comprising Malta, Dalmatia, Turkey, Asia Minor, Grecian Archipelago, Egypt, Nubia, Greece, 

Ionian Islands, Sicily, Italy, and Spain. By J. H. AiiLAN, Member of the Athenian Archaeo¬ 
logical Society, and of the Eg}q>tian Society of Cairo. Imperial 4to. with upwards of Forty 
Li^gmpbed Drawings, and 70 Wood Engravings, jCS. .38. cloth. 

“ A most artist-like anti interesting work, full of beautiful vicns, and interspened with many charming woodcuts 
of scenery and antiquities."—L itekauy-U ozErrE. 

AMY HERBERT. 

By a Lady. Edited by the Rev. William Sewbll, B.D. of Exeter College, Oxford. 2 vols. 
fcp. Svo. 98. cloth. 

Amy Herbert’paints nature to the life. It is by < a Lady,* for whose soundness Mr. Sewell is sponsor. It is 
oiliniraliiy adapted for Uic young of tlie higher classes, and we sincerely hope it may not be the fair author’e last pro¬ 
duction.” -<;njlCSTlAN Itl.MEMEHaNCEa. • 

BAILEY.-ESSAYS ON THE PURSUIT OF TRUTH, 

And on the Progress of Knowledge. By Samuel Bailey, Author of “ Essays on the For¬ 
mation and Publication of Opinions,” “Berkeley’s Theory of Vision,” &c. 2d Edition, 
revised and enlarged, Svo. 9s. 6d. cloth. 

Mr. Bailey is an admirable writer, both os to the general tone of thought and sentiment, and ss to his stjle, 
whicli IS clear, forcible, and elegant. On the class of subjects to which he has chiefly directed hts attention, no man 
writes what is moie worthy of being reoil, or what is acce{it«ble to a larger class of readers. The peculiar quality 
• of his powerful essays is the practical and useful conviction tliey produce of truths as obvious as they are important, 
hut which are strangely neglected by tlie majority of mankind. We do not often meet witli a book which we can 
iRAore strongly recommend.”—I nquieeh. 

BAILLIE’S (JOANNA) NEW DRAMAS. 

3 vols. 8vo. 168. boards. 

BAILLTE’S (JOANNA) PLAYS ON THE PASSIONS. 

3 vols. 8vo. j£’l. 118.6d. boards. 

BAKEWELL.-AN INTRODUCTION TO GEOLOGY. * 

Intended to-convey Practical Knowledge of the Science, and comprising the most important 
recent discoveries; with explanations of the facts and phenomena which serve tg confirm or 
invalidate various Geological Theories. By Robert Bakewell. Fifth Edition, considerably 
enlarged, Svo. with numerous Plates and Woodcuts, 2U. cloth. 

BALMAIN.-LESSONS ON CHEMISTRY, 

For the use of Pupils in Schools, Junior Students in Universities, and Readers who wish to 
learn the fundamental Principles and leading Facts: with Questions for Examination, ^ 
Glossaries of Chemical Terms and Chemical Symbols, and an Index, liy Willi an H. * 
Balmain. With numerous Woodcuts, illustrative of the Decompositions, fcp. Svo. 68. cloth. 
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BAYLDON.-ART OF VALUING RENTS AND TILLAGES, 

And the Tenant’s Right of Entering and Quitting Farms, explained by several Specimens of 
Valuations; and Remarks on the Cultivation pursudld ipi Soils in diffiercnt Situations. 
Adapted to the Use of Landlords. Land-Agents, Appraisers, Farmers, and Tenants. By 
J. S. Bayldon. 6th Edition, corrected and revised. By John Don aldson, Land-Steward, 
Author of A Treatise on Manures and Grasses.” 8vo. lOs. 6d. cloth. 


BAYLDON.-TREATISE ON THE VALUATION OF PROPERTY 

FOR THE POOR’S RATE; shewipg the Method of Rating Lands, Buildings, Tithes, Mines, 
Woods, Navigable Rivers and Canals, and Personal Prox>erty: with an Abstract of the Poor 
Laws relating to Rates and Appeals. By J. S. Bayldon, Author of ** Rents and Tillages.” 

] vol. 8vo. 7 b. 6d. boards. « 

BEALE (ANNE).-THE VALE OF THE TOWEY; 

Or. Sketches in South Wales. By Anne Beale. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. cloth. 

" Mill Beale been aojournin^ In the Vale of the Tower; and han thrown her eidoymcnt of its acenery, and 
her obaerviitionB on the monnem of ita ruatir ^lopulation, into the form of a Heriea of SKetehea. These, either bv 
original dealgn, or (v the mode in which ahe happened to caat them, heroine connected toicrttier, ns the hook 

f iroceeds, by means oTthe characters, iiiridenta, and fortunes involved in a rural love-match,—wTiiih.lihe all utherf 
oL’e, does not run quite smooth to ita ending. Ifbc great merit of her book is its truth; which leaves a strung im¬ 
pression on the reader’s mind."—SpEcraTon. ^ 

BEDF0JID CORRESPONDENCE. - CORRESPONDENCE OF 

JOHN. FOURTH DUKE OP BEDFORU, selected from the Oririnals at Woburn Abbey: 
with Introductions by Lofd John Russell. 

• 8vo. Vol. 1 (1742-48), 18s. cloth; Vol. 2 (1749-60), 15s. cloth. 

** The second volume of thin publication includes a correspondence having relation t<i the period from tlie Peace of 
«Aix-la-C^apelle to the of George II. Its most reinarknble portion hears upon an important qiientinn on which 

ther^exint nome differenren of opinion at the present time, viz. the intrigues which led to the juni’tion of the lluke of 
Newcsstle ami Vitt, in 1767. The letters respecting the state of Iielond under the Viceroyalty ol the Duke of Bedford, 
also here, arc not a little intoreating."—M ohnimo Uruam). 

* *** Vol. 3, to complete the w'orlc, is nearly ready. 

•BELL.-LIV.es of the most EMINENT ENGLISH POETS. 

By Robert Bell, Ksq. 2 vols. fcjh 8vo. with Vignette Titles, 12s. cloth. 

BELL.-THE HISTORY OF RUSSIA, 

From the Earliest Period to the Treaty of Tilsit. By Robert Bell, Esq. 3 vols. fcp. 8vo. 
with Vignette Titles, iSs. cloth. 

BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY 

Of the Society for the Diffusion of Usefiil Knowledge. Half-volumes 1 to 7 ^(Aa to 
Ae-zubeyoi, comprising the letter A), 8vo. I2s. each, cloth. 

Published Quarterly.—The work will probably not exceed Thirty Volumes. 

" We have carp.rully examined the articles under letter A, now completed, .and have no reason to eompham of any 
want of uniformity. There ^ems to have been, on the whole, a judieinua iipporti ming of spare, aor:ording to the 
importance of the individual: In order to srrure this necessarv uniformity, a society, which had no pecuniary 
profit as its end, was more likely to succeed than a private putilisner, or body ni jiuliliNhers. In style, execution, anil 
oompletauass, the lives are far superior to those of any biographical dictiona'ry with which we are arquaiuti'd. The 
only one, indeed, with whie.h, for completeness, it can be compared, is the Frpiieii ' Biographic Universelle,’ but in 
this respect it has very greatly the advantage.” fThe reviewer institutes a cnnipariBun in fu\our of the English 
work, too long to be quoted, anili^eDds his paragraph as follows:]—So that tiie Suncty's Dictionary must be regarded 
as a labour not only lor Great Britain, but for Europe.—In all the articles there are two points m which th»*y are 
foller and more accurate than any previous work of tlie kind ; and tliese are, the titles, antes, and places of publi¬ 
cation of books, and tliuir editions, and the sources from whence the materluls have been derived foi tlif tiiogiaphy." 

ATiri.MJI.tJM- 

BLACK.-A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON BREWING, 

Based on Chemical and Economical Principles: with Formulie for Public Brewers, and 
Instructions for Private Families. By William Black. Third Edition, revised and cor¬ 
rected, with considerable Additions. The Additions revised by Professor Graham, of the 
London University. 8vo. 10B.6d. cloth. 

" This eomprehensive and informing essay will he found invaluable to the practical brewer anil private familfi^B; 
to the former we recommend it as a work aldy treating of thnr art; to tin* latter, as one which they will find an 
efficient and correct guide. This edition fully bears out the statement on the title-page—^that it has been ' murh 
enlarged and improved.’ Chemist. 

BLAINE.-AN ENCYCLOPJIDIA OF RURAL SPORTS; 

Or, a complete Account,^istprical, Practical, and Descriptive, of Hunting, Shooting, Fishing, 
Racing, and dther Field Sports and Athletic Amusements of the present day. By Dblabbrb 
P. Blaine, Esq. Author of Outlines of the Veterinary Art,” ‘‘Canine Pathology,” &c. &c. 
^ lllnstrated by nearly GOO Engravings on Wood, by R. Branston, from Drawings by Aiken, 
T. Landseer, Dickes, &c. 1 thick vol. 8vo. xF2.10s. cloth. 


BLAIR’S CHRONOLOGICAL AND HISTORICAL TABLES, 

From tlk^ Creation to the present time: with Additions and Corrections firom the most authen¬ 
tic Writers; inclnding the Computation of St. Paul, as connecting the Period from the Exode 
to the Temple. Under the revision of Sir Henry Ellis, K.H., Principal Librarian of the 
British Museum. Imperial 8vo. Sis. 6d. half-bound morocco. 

e *' I'ha arrangement adopted in this extended edition of Dr. Blair’s valuable work is most admirable; each table 
rompTlsing the apace of half a century, and exhibiting, in parallel culumna, contemporary kings and rulers, the cliief 
events that marked tlie history of their time, and the moat i (‘lebruted charMtere who flouriahed in their age. As an 
, aid to the study of history, and as a general work ol referenre, the tables are of gre.'itutilitv, and we are sausfled tliat, 

‘ as their merit Im’omea known, no one to whom tliey are aci-easible will ever lake up a history without having tliis 

volume open before him. It is to our view an indiapcnaable companion to every collection of history, liuwever small.' 

BniraNMiA,' 
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13L00MFIELD.-HIST0RY OF THE PELOPONNESIAN WAR. 

^ Tm ucydides. Newly translated into English, and accompanied with very copious Notes, 
Philological and Explanatory, Ht&torical and Geographical. By the Rev. S. T. Bloomfield, 


iloloj 
D.D. K 


>gical and Explanatory. Ht&torical and Geographical. By 1 
'.S.A. 3 vols. 8vo. witn Maps and Plates, os. boards. 


BLOOMFIELD.-HISTHRY OF THE PELOPONNESIAN WAR. 

By Th ug yoidbSj^ A Nen^llecension of the Text, with a carefully amended Punctuation; and 

copious Notes, .. ‘ 

selected and ar_. 

Greek >Vords anci 

trated by Maps and Plans, mostly taken from actual surveys. By the Rev. S. T. Bloomfield, 
D.D. F.S.A. 2 vols. 8vo. 38s. cloth. 

BLOOMFIELD.-THE GREEK*TESTA*MENT: 

With copious English Notes, Critical, Philological, and Explanatory. By the Rev. S. T. 
Bloomfield, D.D. F.d.A. 5th Edition, improved. 2 vols. Svo. with a Map of Palestine, 
^2. 2s. cloth. 

•BLOOMFIELB.-COLLEGE & SCHOOL GREEK TESTAMENT; 

With English Notes. By the Rev. >S. T. m.ouM field, D.D. 3d Edition, greatly enlarged, 
and very considerably iiniirovcd, 12ino. 10s. Cd. cloth. • 

BLOOMFIELD.-GREEK AND ENGLISH LEXICON TO THE 

NEW TESTAMENT: especially adapted to the use of College^ and the Ff^gher Classes in 
Public Scliools; but also intended as a convenient Manual for Biblical Students in general. 
By Dr. Bloomfield. Fcp. 8vo. 9s< cloth. 

BOY’S OWN BOOK (THE): * • * 

A Coiuplotc Encyclopaidin of all the Diversions, Athletic, Scientitic, and Recreative, of Boy¬ 
hood and Youth. 2Uth Edition, square 12ino. with many Engravings on Wood, 6s. board^ 

BRANDE.-A DICTIONARY OF SCIENCE LITERATURE,* 

AND ART; comprising the History, Description, and Scientific Principles of every Branch 
of Human Knowledge; with the Derivation and Definition of all the Terms in General Use 
Edited by W. T. Brande, F.R.S.L. & K. ; assisted by Jokkph Cadvin, Esq. Theyari 
departments are by Gentlemen of eminence in each. 1 very thick vol. 8vo. illustrat*- 
Wood Engravings, ^€’3, cloth. ^ 

BRAY.-TTIE PHILOSOPHY OF NECESSITY; 

Or, the Law of Consequences as applicable to Mental, Moral, and Social Science. By Ch a rle. 
Bray. 2 vols. 8vo. 15s. cloth. 

BREWSTER.-TREATISE ON OPTICS. 

By Sir David Brew'stkr, LL.D. F.R.S., &c. New Edition, 
and 176 'Woodcuts, Gs. cloth. 


J ^ol. fcp. 8vo. Vignette Title, 


BRITTON.-THE ORIGINAL PICTURE OF LONDON: 

With a Description of its Environs. Re-edited, and mostly ro-w'ritten, by J. Britton, 
F.S.A. &c. 28th Edition, with upwards of lUO Views of Publitf Buildings, Plan of the Streets, 
and Two Maps, 18ino. 9s. neatly bound; with the Maps only, 6s. bound. 

BULL.-IIINTS TO MOTHERS, 

For the Management of Health during the Period of Pregnancy and in the Lying-in Room; 
with an Exposure of Popular Errors in connection with those subjects. By Thomas Bull, 
M.D. Physician Accoucheur to the Finsbury Midwifery Institution, &c. &c. Ith Edition, 
revised and considerably enlarged. Fcp. 8vo. 78. cloth. 

BULL.—THE MATERNAL MANAGEMENT OF CHILDREN, 

in HEALTH and DISEASE. By T. Bull, M.D. Fcp. 8vo. 7s. cloth. 

“ Excellent guulee, and dpBer\e to be generally known."—J ohnson’s Medico-Chikuhoical Review. 

BURDER.-ORIENTAL CUSTOMS, 

Applied to the Illustration of the Sacred Scriptures. By Samuel Burdbr, A.M. 3d Edit, 
with additions, fcp. 8vo. 8s 6d. cloth. • • 

Houses and Tents—Marriage—Children—Servants—Food and Drink—Dress and Clothing— 
IhresentB and Visiting—Amusements—Books and Letters-Hospitality—Travelling-Respeqj* 
and Honour—Agriculture—Cattle and Beasts—Birds, Insects, and Reptiles—FiMit and "Wine 
—Kings and Government—War—Punishments—Religion—Time and Seasons—Medicine- 
Funerals, &c. 

BURNS.-THE PRINCIPLES OF CHRISTIAN PHILOSOPHY; 

containing the Doctrines, Duties, Admonitions, and Consolations of the Christian Religion. 
By John Burns, M.D. F.R.S. 5th Edition, 12mo. 7b. hoards. 

Man is created for a Future State of Happiness; on the Means by which a Future St^te of 
Happiness is procured; of what is required of Man that he may obtain a Future State of 
Happiness: of the Nature of the Future SUte of Happiness; of the Preparation for the Future 
State of Happiness; of Personal Dutiesj of Relative Duties ; of the Duties Men owe to God ;• 
of the Admonitions and Consolations aflorded by the Christian Religion. 
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CATALOGUE OF NEW WORKS 


BURNS-CHRISTIAN FRAGMENTS ; 

Or, Remarks on the Nature, Precepts, and Comforts of Reliffion. By John Burns, M.D. 
F.R.S. Professor of Surjpery in the University of Glasgow. Author of ** The Principles of 
Christian Pbilofophy.” Fcp. 8vo. 68. cloth. •' 

** We recommrnd this voluirr with mncere pleasure to ovr readers, as an admirable manual of devotion, and a 
sale companion in seasons of distress."'-ArnaNJEUM. l> 

BUTLER-SKETCH OF ANCIENT & MODERN GEOGRAPHY. 

By Samuel Butler, D.D. late Lord Bishop of Lichfield and Coventry; and formerly Head 
Master of Shrewsbury School. New Edition, revised by his Son, 8vo. 9s. boards. 


V any ( 

ancient and njooem part. 

BUTLER.-ATLAS‘ OF kODEJlN GEOGRAPHY. 

By the late Drr Butler. New Edition; consistinj^ of Twenty-three coloured Maps, from a 
New Set of Plates* 8vo. with Index, l2s. half-bound. 

BUTLER.-ATLAS OF ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY; 

Consisting: of Twenty-three coloured Maps. With Index. By the late Dr. Butler. New 
Editiod. 8vo. 12s. half-bound. 

The above two Atlases may be had, half-bound, in One Volume, 4to. price 248. 

CAILCOTTI-A SCRIPTURE HERBAL. 

With upwards of 120 Wood Enj^^raving^s. By Lady Callcott. Square crown 8vo. pp. 668, 
^1. 58. ploth. 

*• TliP Herbal is executed in a very meritorious and interesting manner. All the vegetable productions mentioned 
in the Scriptures are alphabetically enumerated and described, and the texts in which they occur cited; tlie properties 
of the various plants arc stated under each, and, where critical opinions differ as to their identification, compared, 

C ith tlie authoress's judgment on the conflicting testimony. Iteautiful woodcuts illustrate all the speeunens, wliilst 
le autlioiess's travels have enabled her to offer many original remarks of an interesting kind. Finally, tlie whole is 
seasoned with appreciate quotations and reflections to relieve the drier points of inquiry, and blend the pleasing 
with the instrurtive, in an elegant style, than which nothing could be bettiT mlapted to tlie nature of the volume : 
and when we have added that the book is altogether an kxcellent tliBLU Coupakion, we can bestow no higher 
praise.”— LiVEHAjtx Gaxette. 

CARLEN (EMILIE).-THE ROSE OF TISTELON: 

* A Talc of the Swedish Coast. By Emilie Carl<$n. Translated from the oripnal Swedish. 
2 voLs. post 8VO. 21b. boards. 

" Many passages descriptive of manners, character, or nature, might be quoted from this novel, possessing all tlie 
power, trutli, and finish of a Flemish pamting. Notwitliatanding its late appearance before the English pmdic, its 
Swedish aeenery and manners have nearly as much novelty as Tub NETnHVuras. The domestic economy and hard 
life of the poor fishermen in the remote and sea-beaten villages along the Swedish coast, the little shopkeepers or 
merchants, the wreckerg; smugglers, and eustom-house olHcers, wiUi the miscellaneous jicrsons that fill up tlie 
interstices of these classes, are all pointed to the life, as well as the * interiors/ and the few forms of landscajie around 
them.*’—S pbltatok. , 

CATLOW.-POPULAR CONCHOLOGY; 

Or, the Shell Cabinet arranged: being: an Introduction to the Modem System of Concholofcy: 
with a sketch of the Natural), Hi story of the Animals, an account of the Formation of the Shells, 
and a complete Descriptive List of the Families and Genera, By Agnes Catlow. Fcp. 8vo. 
with 312 Woodcuts, lOs. 6d. cloth. 

is designed tn facilitate the study of natural history, daily becoming more attractive. 
Test, but also from its multiplied relations with gi'ology. It will furnish the i 


This admirable little work 
not only from its intrinsie interest, 


not only from its intrinsie interest, nut also irnni its muitipiieii relations witn geology, it win lurnlsii the young 
entomologist with an elementary manual, which, though scientific in its form, is, by tire simplicity of its method, 
and the familiarity of its style, calculated effectually to assist liim in tlie early steps of his progiess in thu fascinating 


pursuit.”— St. Jakes’b Ciiuonici.e 

** A pleasant, useful, and well-illustrated volume.”— Jameson’s Ki>in.Phii.o8 . JnoRNAi.. 


CHALEN0R.-P0ETICAL REMAINS OF MARY CHALENOR. 

Fcp. 8VO. 4b. cloth. 

** The poems are sweetly natural, and, though on topira often sung, breaths a tenderness and melancholy which 
arc at once soothing and consolatory.”— Liter aev Gazctte. 

(?HALEN0R.-¥ALTER GRAY, 

A Ballad, and other Foeips. fd Edition, including: the Poetical Remains of Mary dialenor. 
Fcp. 8vo. 6s. cfotb. 

** As the simnle and spontaneous effusions of a mind apparently fillnl with feelings which render the fireside hapj^, 
and untinctureu with affectatum or verbiage, they mi^with benefit be received into Uie * hapjiy liomea of England/ 
and offered S.i a gift to tlie youthfnl of both sexes.”— Cbambehb’b EuiMBURaH Jovrmai.. 

CHINA.-THE LAST YEAR IN CHINA, 

To the PMce of Nanking:: as sketched in Letters to his Friends, by a Field Officer actively 
amployeu in that Country. With a few concluding Remarks on our Fast and Future Policy 
in China. 2d edition, revised. Fcp. 8vo. with Map, U. cloth. 

CHINESE NOVEL.-RAMBLES OF THE EMPEROR CHING 

Tih in K8ang Nan: a Chinese Tale. Translated by Tkin Sben ; with a Preface by Jambs 
Lbqob, D.D. 2 vols. post 8vo. 218. cloth. 

< ** Thw rambles of the Haroun Alraschid of the Celestial Empire give a ven curious, and, at the present moment, 

a peculiarly interesting view of Chinese opinions, nsoges, and mstitutions.”— Tait’s Magazine. 


CHORLEY.-MUSIC AND MANNERS IN FRANCE AND 

GERMANY: a Series of Travelliiiff Sketches of Art ami Society. By II. F. Chukley, Ksq. 
Author of “ Conti,” 3 vols. iM>*t 8vo. 3Is. 6(1. boards. 

CL AVERS-FOREST LIFE. • 

By M AHY Claveus, an Actual sflttlcr; Author of ** A New Home, Who ’ll Follow?” 2 vols. 
fcp. 8vo. 128. cloth. 

COLTON.-LACON; OR, MANY THINGS IN. FEW WORDS. 

By the Rev. C. C. Coi.ton. New Edition, Hvo. 12 b. cloth. 

CONVERSATIONS ON BOTANY. 

9th Edition, improved. Fcp. 8vo. 22 Plutes^^. 6d. clotlj; with Jhe plates coloured, 128. cloth. 

Till' filijcut of tins uork is to mable cbitcirpn and youn?pprsontt to ncquirp a khimlpdfro of tho vpijptablf prfxlue 
tionn i»r then n.-itivc country, by introducing to thcni, in u r.unili.'ir manner, the principles nl the l.innmn System of 
Thitany. Tor this purpoM>,‘the urr.-inirenient of Lmiiiens is briefly explained , a native plant of each (lasn, with a 
few except ions, is cxaiiiincd, and illustrated hy an engr:iM»f;, a short .*i(:count is added ”f sonic of the principal 
foreign speeicH. * 

Tconw.rsations on mineralogy. 

With Plates, emrraved by Mr. and Mrs.Towry, from Orij^inal Drawings. 3d Edition, en¬ 
larged. 2 vols. l2mo. 14s. cloth. ^ 

COOLEY.-TIIE HISTORY OF MARITIME ANp INLAND 

DISCOVERY. By W. D. Cooley, Esq. 3 vols. fcp. 8vo. witlT Vignette Titles, 18s. clttli. 

COFLAND.-A DICTIONARY OF FRACTrCAL MEDICINE) ; 

comprising General Pathology, the Nature and Treatment of Diseases, Morbid Structures, 
and the Disorders especially incidental to Climates, to Sex, and to the difterent Epochs ot 
Jjife, with numerous approved Formulaiof the Medicines recommended. By .Tamks Cohlan i», 
M.D., (Consulting Physician to Queen Charlotte’s Lyiug-in Hospital; Senior Physirianfo the 
Royal Infinnary for (Children ; Member of the Royal (’ollege of Physicians, London; of the 
Medical and (Hiirurgicul Societies of London and Berlin, &c. Vols. 1 aEd 2, 8vo. .^3, cloth ; 
ami Part 9, 4s 6d. *»* To be completed in one more volume. 

CROCKER’S ELEMENTS OF LAND SURVEYING. 

Fifth Edition, correcteil througlioiit, and considerably improved and modernized, by T. G. 
Bunt, Land Surveyor, Bristol. To which are added, TABLES OF SlX-FKSrRK IXlltfA- 
RITHM.S, 8;c.,siiperiiitended by Richard FARLKvfofthe Nautical Almanac EstablLshnieiit. 

1 \ol. post Hvo. 12s. cloth. ^ 

*,* 'Ihf' work througliiint iH ontirfly rcM'M'rt, .iTiil miiHi now' m.ittTr ha«. heon ad*lotl, then* are new rli.iptriK, ron- 
taininr veij lull and miiiuti- Direrlumh lelntmt; to the moih’in rrietire of Survevmg, both with and without the aid 
of iingnlar in'sli uincuta. n’he melhod of Plottuig Eatnti's, and ('astiiig or Coiiiputine their AreaN, are doM-nbed, &c. 
Ae. The i hii| ii r on Iie>ellitig also is new*. • 

CKOWE.-THE HISTORY OF FRANCE, . 

From the Earliest Period to the Abdication of Napoleon. By E. E. Croavk, U.sq. .3 vols. fcp. 
8vo. with Vignette Titles, 18s. cloth. 

DAHLAlANN.-lllSTORY OF THE ENGUSH REVOLUTION. 

By F. C. Dam lmann, late Professor of Hisbtry at the University of Gbttingeii. 'Irunsluted 
from the Gcrinan, by II. Evans Lloyd. 8vo. IDs. fid. cloth. 

** ProfeRHor Ikihlm.inii's hook is, in Hhorl.a i.ipid sketih of the whoh oi Mh.it we c.ill Ihi' Modem Tlistoiy of Kut,- 
hind, from It*, stait at the f'ortmalioii of Ileiny th< Snenlh, to its jnlerrmili.ile s|.t11eirieiit at the ('oiohatioii of 
AVilJiain the Tliird. We h.i\e uo Eiisrlish Numriuuy of the hi'.tory it lehitis, so hiul, i oni|)r ndiou.., and imp.mi.il 
M Duliinninn is ii M-ry e.iiiiest as well as in1elli;:eiil writer , and the Mi id\ .idv.itii e ol the popular pnuciple m I ng- 
tand, throii.ih .in .iluiost unmfernipted man h ol iwo eeotunes, is Nturtlingly lethitid in tun eleui and tranapan'iil 
rel.ition. Mr. I.loid'N translation is 1 l^^ well e\ceuted Ex\mim k 

! DAVY (SIR IIUMFHRY).-AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY: 


DE CUSTINE.-RUSSIA. . . 

By the MARdUis Dk ('untine. Translated from the French. 2d Edition, 3 voLs. post Svo. 
31s 6d. cloth. ^ 

“We .ire iiielincd to think—and il la n painfnl reflection—that Mons De (‘uMine's remarksblc if^umes contaii^ 
more aei urate at count ol the-itate and eoi Mtioii of Ku-mh Ih.in any othei work ol leeenl d.ite, \\ithout exception 
The author has miimleatly penetrated through that superfleiiil glitter and gorgeous urrav which ha\r blinded the eyta 
of loo miiny travellers to the inipcrfoitioii' and defects ol tins meat rnipirc, and has shewn it u« it really la. To do 
Uiifi in the ease of niissm rcquirea in.ui} and favourable opportunities ol obserxation, eonsjder.ible shrewdneNS,and a 
rourage and deltrniiuatum not eiinly to be dnuniet!, .ill whiih Moiia. l)e Custuie has ])io\edUiiuiRell to have 
poMBCMPd in an eminent degree, and thi« rewult in. a woik whirh those who are desirous to know Kussia as it really is, 
and not u» it would fum inipoae itself on the world to be, would do well lo consult W promise our rciulera equal 
Rurprisi and phasurf* from tho ppru8.il of his very clever book ”— GeNTLJ-.M \n's Ma&avim;. 

DE LA BECIIE.-REPORT ON THE GEOLOGY OF CORN- 

WALL, DEVDN, and WEST SOMERSET. By Henry T. Dk la Bechk, F.R.S. &c., 
Director of the Ordnance Geological Survey. Published by Order of the Lords (’oramissioner^ 
of H.M. Treasury. Svo. with Maps, Woodcuts, and 12 large Pates, Hs. cloth. 
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CATALOGUK OF NKW WORKS 


DE MORGAN.-AN ESSAY ON PROBABILITIES, 

And oil their Application to Life Oontiii^encies and ItiBiirancc OfficeR. By Auo. dk Morgan, 
of Trinity College, Cuiiibrid^e. 1 vol. fcp. 8vo. with Vigfsiettc Title, 68. cloth. 

DOCTOR (THE), &o. 

5 vols. post 8vo. :t2. 128. 6d- cloth. ' 

\dniira1ily aiitlK' mystpry of the * Do''tor'haB been preaerved up to the prcecnt moment, tliere in no longer any 
reason lor all'ecting serruiKy on the subject. I'lie autlior ih Robert Southey : be acknowledged the fact shortly before 
bis last illness to his niugt confidential friend, an M.P. of high charactci. In a private letter fiom Mrs. Soutliey, 
dated Kehruiiry 27, lK4a, she not only stutfiH the fact, but. adds tliat the greater part of a sixth vulunie bad gone 
through the press, and that Soutliey looked foi ward t4t the pleasure of drawing hei into it as a coulriliutor, gniug her 
fall authority to ulllrni that her hubbuiid ib tiie author.”—lluunitr Bkm., Esu. in Tjik Stuux TfLtJiU. 

DODDRIDGE.-THE FAMILY EXPOSITOR; 

Or, a Paraphrase and-Version rff the NeW'Vestament: with Critical Notes, and a Practical 
Improvement of each Section. By P. Doddridge, D.D. To which is prefixed, a Life of the 
Author, by A. ^iPPis, D D. P.R.S. and S.A. New Edition, 4 vols. 8vo. je\. 16s. cloth. 

DONOVAN.-TREATISE ON CHEMISTRY. 

BysM. Donovan, M.R.l.A. Fourth Kdi.iou,^vol. fcp. 8 vo. with Vignette Title, 6b. cloth. 

DONOVAN.-A TREATISE ON DOMESTIC ECONOMY. 

By M. Donovan, Esq. M.R.l.A. Professor of (Uiemistry to the Company of Apothecaries in 
Ireland. 2 vpis. fcp. bvo. with Vignette Titles, 128. cloth. 

DOTER.-LIFE OF” FREDERICK II. KING OF PRUSSIA. 

By Lord Dovkr. 2d Edition, 2 vols. 8vo. with Portrait, 28s. boards. 

DRUMJIOND.-FIRST STEPS TO BOTANY, 

Intended as popular Illustrations of the Science, leading to its study as a branch of general 
education. By J. L. Drummond, M.D. 4th Edit. l2mo. with numerous Woodcuts, 9s. bds. 

bUNIIAM.-THE HISTORY OF THE GERMANIC EMPIRE. 

By Dr. Dunham. 3 vols. fcp. 8vo. with Yignelte Titles, 18s. cloth. 


The History of Europe during the 
Middlb Aobs. By Dr. Dunham. 4 vols. 
fcp. Bvo. with Vignette Titles, jeri. 4s. cloth. 

<rnE History of Spain and Portugal. 
By Dr. Dunham. 5 vols. fcp. 8vo. w'ith 
Vignette Titles, £1, 10s. cloth. 

The History of St^eden, Denmark, 
AND Norway. By Dr. Punhani. 3 vols. 
fcp. Bvo. with Vignette Titles, IBs. cloth 


The History of Poland. Bv Dr. 
Dunham. 1 vol. fcp. Bvo. with Vignette 
Title, Os. cloth. 

The Lives of the Early Writers 
OF Great Britain. By Dr. Duuhain, 
R. Bell, Ksq. &c. 1 vol. fcp. 8vo. with 

Vignette Title, 6s. cloth. 

The Lives of British Dramatists. 
By Dr. Dunham, R. Bell, Esq. &c. 2 vols. 

fcp. 8vo. with Vignette Titles, 128. cloth. 


EGERTON.-A TREATISE ON PHOTOGRAPHY; 

Containing the latest Discoveries upprtaining to the DugneiTeotype. Compiled from Com¬ 
munications by MM. Daguerre and Arago, and other Eminent Men of Science. By N. P. 
Lrrkdoitks, Optician to the Observatory, Paris, &c. Translated by J. Egerton. Post Bvo. 
with Plate of Apparatus, 78. 6d. cloth. 

** A tiniiHlsitioii tif M. Londiours’ celoliriitcd ‘ TrrutlRO on Pbotography.’ Thin work will lir prculiarly accrpbtble 
to the eriotitifir world, containing, amtclorH, tlie latest diicovcriPi* and improvcmrut*) in the art of whiVli it trraU; 
together with a vast variety of {iraetieiil iiiNtruetioiis, vahiiible liints respecting the choice of platvb, apjjuratUb, &c , 
indeed, all the details and uuiiutun neccbhniy to lend to successiul rcaults.”—E xai&imeii. 

ELLIOTSON.-HUMAN PHYSIOLOGY: 

Witli which is incorporated much of the elementary part of the **In.stitutiones Physiologicaf** 
of J. F. Ulumenbach, Professor in the University of Gtittingon. By John Elliutson, M.D. 
Cantab. F.R.S. Fifth Edition, 8vo. with numerous Woodcuts, £2. 28. cloth. 

ENGLISHMAN’S HEBREW AND CHALDEE CONCORDANCE 

of the OLD TESTAMENT; being an attempt at a Verbal Connection between the Original 
and the Englieh Translations F with Indexes, a List of the Proper Names and their occur¬ 
rences, &c. &c. 2 vol8. royal 8vo. cloth, £Z. 13s. 6d.; large paper, 0^4.14s. 6d. 

^ " The labour beatowed upon this impoitant woik hae heldoni, wc hliould enppoHe, been ecmulled ; and wr have the 

^ OilleMt uonvoction, from the merely cuisory cxnrainution we uic able to give to Huch a atupendoua tiiak, that the reault 
juatifiea all Uie labour, time, mid money expended upon it. Indeed, th<> whole book beam tlie most palpable evi^ 
dence of honest curufulneas and unwearied diligence (the pomta of pi tine worth m a Coiicordiince); aiicl where\er 
wre have dipped into its I'HgeH (about IMX)), wc ha\e, in every case, had oui opinion of its ucatuesa, Accuiacy,imd 
lucid order, confirmed and increased ."-^iteiixjiy Ciazhttk. 

FAREY.-A TREATISE ON THE STEAM ENGINE, 

Historical, ITactical, and Descriptive. By John Fausy, Engineer. 4tu. Illustrated by 
numerous Woodcuts, and 25 Copper-plates. j6'5. 5s. boards. 

FERGUS.-HISTORY OF UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 

. From the lliscoverj’ of America to the Election of General Jackson to the Presidency. By the 
* Rev. H. Fergus. 2 vols. fcp. Svo. with Vignette Titles, 128. cloth. 
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FIELD.-POSTIITJMOUS EXTRACTS FROM THE 

VETERINARY RECORDS OF THE LATE JOHN FIELD. Edited by liis Brother, 
William Fibld, Veterinary Sarg^eon, London. 8vo. Ss. boards. 

*' A colicctiou of n'tuuikiilili* riwcA uf dist'ase in thi* horse, obseivcd by tiie late Mr. Fii'ld, durin|^ his cstrriHi\H prnr- 
ticc, with u few papers on particular diBcases, eitluT read before tlie Yetermury McdirMl Society, oi, seemingly, 
sketched witlitliat end in view. To piws a decided judgment on the veterinary value of Uie volume is bej oiid our 
IHtvier; but tlie cases appear to be nottnl with great clearness in their syriiptoms, treatment, and post-mortem exiimi- 
nation. We should eoncene the work likely to be of cnnbiderable use to vetcnniiry suigeons,—who, lucky jieople, ilo 
not Hs yet appear overburdened with buoks on tlieir businecs , and nut without intciest to the medieul practitioner, 
who would study comparative surgery, as well us comiiiuative anatomy.”—S i'ECTAtuu. 

FORD.—THE NEW DETOUT COMMUNICANT, 

Accordinf? to the Church of England; containini^ an Account of the Institution, Prayers, and 
Meditations, before and after the Administration, and a Companion at the Lord’s Table. By 
the Rev. James Ford, B.D. 7th Edition, J8mo. 2s. Qd. bound in cloth, with g’ilt edg'es; 
fcp. 8vo. 3s. 6d. bound. 

FORD.—A CENTURY OF CHRISTIAN PRAYERS, 

On FAITH, HOPE, and CHARITY; with a Morning and Evening Devotion. By the Rev. 
James Ford, B.D. .3d Edition, 18ino. 4s. cloth. 

FORSTER.-THE STATESMEN OF THE COMMONW^IALTH 

OF ENGLAND. With an Introductory Trcati.se on the Popular Progress in English History. 
By John Forster, Esq. 5 vols. fcp* 8vo with Original Portraits of Pym, Eliot, Hainiideii, 
Cromwell, and an Historical Scene after a Picture by Cattenn^le, jC 1 . 10s. aloth. 

Tlie Introductory Treatise, intended as an Introduction to the Study of the Great Civil War in 
the Seventeenth Ceutury, separately, 28. 6d. sewed. 

Tlie above 5 vols. form Mr. Forster’s portion of the Lives of Eminent British StatMmen, 1^ Sir 
James Mackintosh, the Right lion. T. P. Courteiiu>, and John Forster, Esq. 7 vols«fcp. 8vo. 
with Vignette Titles, jfe’2. 2s. cloth. 

rOSBROKE.-A TREATISE ON THE ARTS, MANNERS^ 

MANUFACTURES, and ENSTITUTIONS of the GREEKS and RUi^NS. By the Rev. 
T. D. Fosbkoke, &c. 2 vols. fcp. 8vo. with Vignette Titles, 12s. cloth. 

FRANKUM.-DISCOURSE ON TIIE ENLARGED JiND 

PENDULOUS ABDOMEN, showing it to be a visceral afTcclion attended with important 
consequences in the Human Economy ; with cursory Observations on Diet, Exercise, andllie 
general Management of Health: for the use of Dysp^itics. By R. Fra nkitm, Esq Surgeon. 
The Second Edition, augmented, with u Dissertation on Gout, suggesting new physiological vieiw 
as to its Cause, Prevention, and the best Course of Treatment. Fcp. 8vo. pp. 126, 5s. clotnT 



GLENDINNING.-PRACTICAL HINTS 0^ TIIE CULTURE 


OF THE PINE APPLE. By R. Glkndinnino, Gardener to tlie Right Hon. Lord Rollc, 
Bicton. 12mo. with Plan of a Piner>', 58. cloth. 

GOOD.-THE BOOK OF NATURE. 

A Popular lllustrutioii of the General Laws and Phenomena of Creation. By John Mason 
Good, M.D. F.R.S., &c. Third Edition, corrected, 3 vols. fcp. 8vo. 24s. cloUi. 

GRAHAM.-ENGLISH; OR, TIIE ART OF COMl’OSITION 

explained in a Series of Instructions and Examples. By G. F. Graham. Second Edition, 
revised and improved. Fc]). 8vo. 7s. cloth. 

GRAHAM.-HELPS TO ENGLISH GRAMMAR; 

Or, Easy FAercises for Young Children. By G. F. Graham. Illustrated by Engravings on 
Wood. Fcp. 8vo. 3s. cloth. 

Well adapted for the uistmctioii of young children, for whose use it is espennlly dcbigned.”—A thksasi'k. • 

GRANT (MRS. OF LAGGAN).-MEM0LR AND CORRE- 

SPONDENCE of the late Mrs. Grant, of Laggan, Author of Letters from the Mountains,” 
** Memoirs of an American Lady,” &c. &c. (Comprising Sketclies of the Society and Literi^ 
Characters of Edinburgh for nearly the last thirty years. Edited by her Soiu J. P. GuAiff, 
Esq. 3 vols. xiost 8vo. with Portrait, 318 6d. cloth. 

*' The three volumes consist of a brief sketch of Mn*. Oraiit's life (drawn up by herselfto the year INOC, and con¬ 
tinued by her sons,) and of her letters wiitteu to various fiicmls. betueen IH03, when she left L.mgan for Woodenil, 
and with'in a few months of hei dedlb, in IKIh. The natnie of tins rnrresponiipncT is dumestir, though often inter 
spers^ with remarks on the bonks she u as i onding, nr sketi hes of the persons she bad met. There also very many 
pimsiiges of a biogniphieal rharacter, but the preat bulk of the book is private ainl jiersonol—letters of compliment 
and condolence, the eifuMons of fiiendship or piety, accnimts of her domestic affairs, or bketches of the persons, 
olten great names in literature and life, both of Luiidon and Edinburgh, whom she had met in society, both readable 
and ottinetivc SPKCTvron. 

GRATTAN.-THE HISTORY OF TIIE NETHERLANDS, * 

From the Invasion by the Romans to the Belgian Revolution in 1830. By T. C. Grattav^ 
Esq. 1 vol. fcp. 8vo. with Vignette Title, 6s. cloth. 
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CATAL(»GUE OF NEW WORKS 


GRAY—FIGURES OF MOLLUSCOUS ANIMALS, 

Selected from various Authors. Etched for the Use of Students. By Maria Emma Gray. 
Vol. I. pp. 40, with 78 plates of Figures, 12s. cloth. c. 

GRAY AND MITCHELL’S ORNITHOLOGY-THE GENERA 

Of BIROS; comprising their Generic Characters, a Not'ce of the Habits of each Genus, and 
an extensive List of Species, referred to their several Genera. By Georob Robert Gha v, 
Acad. Imp. Georg. Fiorcnt. Soc. Corresp. Senior Assistant of the Zoological Department. 
British Museum ; and Author of the “ List of the Geiiea of Birds,” &r. &c. Illustrated with 
Three Hundred and Fifty imperial .quarto Plates, by Da viu William Mitchell. 

In course of publication, in Monthly Parts, lOs. 6d. each; each Fart consisting generally of 
Four imperial quarto coloured Plates and Tliree plain, and accompanying Letterpress; giving 
the Generic Characters, short Remarks on the Habits, and a List of species of each Genus as 
complete us possible. TJhe iincploured P\fdes contain the (Hiaracters of all the Genera of 
the various Sub-families, consisting of numCTOus details of Heads, Wings, and Feet, us the 
case may require, for pointing out their distinguishing Characters. 

The work will not exceed Fifty Monthly Parts. No. 5 tea9*publi8hed Sept. 2d. 

GREENER.-THE GUN; 

C)r,«al'reatiBe on the various Descriptionaof Small Fire-Arms. By W. Greener, Inventor of 
an improved method of Firing Cannon by Percttssion, &c. 8vo. with Illustrations, 15 b. boards. 

GREENER.-THE SCIENCE OF GUNNERY, 

As applied to the Use and Construction of Fire Arms. By VYilliam Greener, Author of 
‘*jphe Gun,” «c. With ntiinerous Plates, ISs. cloth. 

GREENWOOD (COL.)-THE TREE-LIFTER; 

ftr, a Novv Method of Transplanting Trees. By Col. Gko. Greenwood. 8vo. with an Illus¬ 
trative Plate, 7s. cloth. 


GUEST.-THE MABINOGION, 

• From the Llyfr Coch o Hergest, or Red Hook of Hergest, and other aneient \Vel8h MSS.: 
with an Englisla Translation and Notes. By Lady Charlotte Guest. Parts l to 5. 
Royal 8vo. 8s. each. 

Part 1. The Lady of the Fountain. 

4 , Part 2. Perediir Ah Kvrawc; a Tale of Chivalry. 

Part 3. The Arthurian Romance of Geraint, the Son of Erbin. 

Part 4. The Romance of Killiwch and Olweii. 

Part 5. The Dream of RhOiiabwy, and the Tale of Pwyll Prince of Dyved. 

■«WILT.-AN ENCYCL0FA5DIA OF ARCHITECTURE; 

Historical, Theoretical, ami Practical. By Joseph Gwilt, Ksq. F.S.A. Illustrated with 
upwards of 1000 Kngruviiigs on Wood, from Designs hy .1. S. Gwilt. In 1 thick vol. 8vo. 
containing nearly 13CJ closely-printed pages, 12 b. Gd. cloth. 

"Gwilt’n Enryrlopipdia mnkMhiKl) a work lor prnfeM.innHlstuili'nts,i'nntainmeihi‘niRthnmntu-(. of ^lll•llItpl■tu^f>, 
with c'lmiouN detiiils upon nil ihe lechiiic.ilitieH uf the Bfit’nce. It is a work wliioTi no prolcssi'cl aiihitcH't or builder 
ahould Lp without.”—Wi.HTMiN«Tr,u Hi.vikw. 

HALL.-NEW GENERAL LARGE LIBRARY ATLAS OF i 

FIFTY-THRKK MAPS, on Colornbier Paper; with the Divisions and Boundaries carefully ' 
coloured. Conatriicted entirely from New Drawings, and engraved hy Sidney Hall. New j 
Edition, thoroughly revised and corrected ; including all the Alterations rendered necessary j 
by the recent Udicial Surveys, the New Roads on the Continent, anti a careful Compuri.soii j 
with the authenticated Discoveries published in the latest Voyages find Travels. Folded in 
half, Nine Guineas, half-bound in russiu; full sixe of the Maps, Ten Pounds, half-bd. russia. 

Thi> foUnwinft MnpM have bppii re-i'iif^ravod, from rnlirely ni w dpHi^iiN —Irelnnd, Suntli Afiipji, Turkov in Ai.ia, 
tho following; havp beon inntiTially improved— SHit/crland, Nortli Itily, South Ilnly, Kijvpt, OntrurGorniau), 
Southern Oermaiiy, Grei'Ce, Austria, Spam and Purtnenl, a now mupof ('Iiinj,rrMreptcd from tho reoeni Kovonmiont 
(tui vey of till* coast from Canton to Xiuikiti (to which is appendfd ,thp I'rovince oi Chinton, on an oulargcil fci’.ili., m 
A Mppar.vtp (omynirlnienl), has Mincp been added. t. 


IIALSTED.-LIFE AND TIMES OF RICHARD THE THIRD, 

as Duke of Gloucester and King of England: in which all the (Riarges against him are care- 
fully investigated anil compared with the IStutements of the Coteinporary Authorities. By 
* Caroline A. Halsted, Author of “ Tlie Life of Margaret Beaufort, Mother of King Henry 
VII.” and “ Oblijrations of Literature to the Mothers of England.” 2 vols. 8vo. with a 
Portrait from an Original*Ticffiire in the possession of the Right Hon. Ixird Stafford, never 
Iiefore engraved, and other illustrations, .*1. lOs cloth. 

** We consider Miaa IlalMied'a work an one of the most iiitprestinK and able piereH of liiatory which hn« ever been 
■’•k pretwmtpd t^he world. The rcaeurrh which it moniicstH la inobt cxU>nsivc, tho arrangement clear and lu«id, tlie 
atyle alwayAnimatcd and pictureaque. Many new hgiita are thirown on the e.wper of Hiehrird, many new foLta 
elicited, and tlie iryuBtiee of foui centunen vindicated by thim intrepid and indeluUgablo champion of bir.turi(al 
truth."—MKTKorouTAN Magazisk. 


HANNAM.-TIIE ECONOMY OF WASTE MANURES: 

a Treatise on the Nature and Useof Neglected Fertilisers. By John Hannam. Written for 
the Yorkshire Agricultural Society, and published by permission of the Council. Fcp. 8vo. 
3a. 6d. cloth. 

I* We eonaider tliia an invaluable treatiae It tnuai prove of inealrulnble benoflt to that etnas to whom it la chiefly 
addrenned. By the general reader it will likewine be peruxed with no common intereat. It is a lucid, practical de- 
monatratinn from beginning to end. The writer i» not only entirely master of hia aubjert, bnt he hna unfolded it in 
the most aeientiflc, and, we would add, logical manner. He has displayed ho marked a preciHion in hin exposition, 
' that the dullest caparity may at once comprehend his meaning nad the drift of hin argument.*'—A tlar. 
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HAND-BOOK OF TASTE; ‘ 

Or, How to Observe Works of Art, especially Cartoons, Pictures, and Statues. By Fabiub 
P iCTOR. Second Edition. Fcfib Bvo. 3s. boards. 

** Wc have never met with a coinptndimie treatiae on art, and the principles which ahonld guide taate in judging of 
Its proiiuctlonH| that contained more racelicni matter than this small unpretending volume It is enprcssly comp^ed 
for the instruction of the public, and wiUi a view to tliat era in art whirh the decoration of the new Houses of Parlia¬ 
ment, and the present display of the cartoons in Westminster Hall, may be expected to create. It exhibits the ^miona 
of tlie best artists and critics of all ages. It is not intended to instmct the student in art, tliough he may pront much 
by its lessons, but to tell the observer now he may judge of the productnnis of tlie fine arts. It is not flattering to set 
out with saying tliat England, in the art of design, is not only iirnneasurably behind Italy, but falls abort m what 
Prance asinrea b>, and Germany has accomplished, but this is qualified by tlie admissieu that England is, neverUielesa, 
quite rapable of effleient progress. • 

** The following rules, and those which precede them, should be well conned over before visiting exhibitions, and 
afterwards stitched up with our catalogue."—TaiT’s Maoazimb 

HANSAKD.-TROUT AND S^JiMON. flSHING IN WALES. 

By G. A. Hansard. 12ino. 6s. 6d. clotli. 

HARRIS.-THE HIGHLANDS OE,.ETHIOPIA; . 

Beings tlie Accout of Kif^liteen Months* Residence of a British Embassy*to the Christian Court 
^ ofShoa. By Major W.C. Harris, Author of “ Wild Siiorts in Southern Africa,** &c. 2d 
Edition, 3 vols. with Map and Illustration^ cloth. • 

** Sir William Harris lias produred a work of extraordinary interest and vnlne ; a narrative which will take a per¬ 
manent place in the dbrurj, ns the best authority ever jet given to the aurld on all the sobjerta to wWeli it relates 
It has, moreover, lor prcHent rrndcis.tbe charm of peru*cl freshness .mil novelty The writer’s inquiries extend to 
the minutest partieulars of the habits, nmnners, customs, political .ind social economy of the people, among whom 
hr was a wulcuiiied visitor. He makes research into their history, sketches the geogriiidiy^natural history, and 
botany of the country, and, in brief, leaves no subject unexplored that could add to the compwtenehb of tlnyncture 
he has undertaken to jiaint, and most vividly does his graphic touch suinirinn before the mind’s eye of lus^'adcrs 
tlie scenes he has witnesM'd.’ —Fokriov ano CominIal Rkvirw'. 

I1AWKER.-INSTRUCTI0NS TO YOUNG SPORTSMEN. * 

In all that relates to Guns and Shooting. By Lieut.-Col. P. Hawkkr. 9 tli Edit, corrected, 
enlarged, and improved, with Eighty-five Plates and >VoodcutB by Adlard and Branston, from 
Drawings by C. Varley, Dickes, &c. 8vo. jfel. Is. cloth. • ^ 

“We have so often spoken faiouralily of preceding editions of this fiopular work, that j^c need only notice the 
opportune publication of the Nixth, which hns just made its niiiiearnnce, and winch bringsevery braucii of sporting, 
111 rebilion t*> the field and uun, down to the ]iresent time, giimg mterebling notes ol whatever has been done in the 
way of change and improvement."—LlTEKAai GArr.Tii. 

IIENSLOW.-TIIE PRINCIPLES OF DESCRIPTIVE ’AND 

PHYSIOLOGICAL BOTANY. By J. S . Hen.slow, M.A. E.L.S. &c. 1 vol. fcp. 8vo. vmtb 
Vignette Title, and nearly 70 Woodcuts, 6s. doth. • 

HERSCHEL.-A TREATISE ON ASTRONOMY. 

By Sir John Herschel. New Edition. 1 vol. fcp. 8vo. Vignette Title, 6s. cloth. 

HERSCHEL.-A PRELIMINARY DISCOUte ON THE 

STUDY OF NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. By Sir John Ukrschel. New Edition, 1 vol. 
fcp. 8vo. with vignette title, 6s. cloth. 

HINTS ON ETIQUETTE AND THE USAGES OF SOCIETY: 

W'ith a Glance at Bad Habits. By Ayatyos* “Manners fbake the man.** 23d Edition, 
revised (with additions) by a l.Ady of Rank. Fcp. 8vo. 2s. 6d. cloth, gilt ed^fes. 

General Observations; Introductions—Letters of Introduction—Marriaffc—Dinners—Smoking; 
SnuflT—Fashion—Dress—Music—Danciiif?—Conversation—Advice to Tradespeople—Visiting; 
Visitinic Cards— Cards—Tattling—Of General Society. 

HOARE.—A DESCRIPTIVE ACCOUNT OF A NEW METHOD 

- of PLANTING and MANAGING tho ROCfrS of GllAl’P. VINES. By Clbmknt Huabr, 
Authorof “ ATreutise on the Cultivation of the Grape Vineoii Open Wrlls.** 12mo. 5s. cloth. 

The facts, proved by experiments carried on by Mr. Hoare for a series of years, are so extra¬ 
ordinary, that there is every reason to believe they will eftect a complete revolution in the 
planting of the Grape Vine. ^ 

HOARE.-A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON THE CULTIVATION 

OF THE GRAPE VINE ON OPEN WALLS. By CtEfeENT Hoare.* 3d Edition, 8 vo. 
7s. 6d. cloth. 

HOBBES.-ENGLISH WORKS OF THOMAS HOBBES, 

Of Malmesbury; now first collected by Sir William Moluswohth, Bart. Vol. 10, contain¬ 
ing the Translation of Homer’s Iliad and Odyssey. 8vo. lOs. cloth ; to non-subscribers, 128. 

Nine preceding Volumes have been published of the English and Latin Works. W ols. 8 and 9, 
recently published, comprise the Translation of Thucydides. 

HOLLAND.-PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION; 

Or, Considerations on the Course of Life. Translated flroin the French of Madame NaAcer de 
SauBBure. By Miss Holland. 3 vols. fcp. 8vo. 19s. 6d. cloth. 

*** The Third Volume, forming an appropriate conclusion to the first two, separately, 78.6d» 
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HOLLAND-A TREATISE ON THE MANUFACTURES IN 

METAL. By J, Holland, Esq. 3 vols. fcp. Vignette Titles, about 300 Woodcuts, ISs. cloth. 

HOLLAND.-MEDICAL NOTES. AND REFLECTIONS. 

By Henry Holland, M.D. r.R.S. &c. Fellow of the lUiyal Oolle^eof Pliysicians, Pbvsician 
Extraordinary to the Queen, and Physician in Ordinary to His Royal Highness Prince Albert, 

2d Edition, 1 vol. 8vo. pp. C5t, 18s. cloth. 

II00KER.-THE BRITISH FLORA, 

In Two Vols. Vol. 1; comprising Phasnogumous or Flowering Plants, and the Ferns. By Sir 
William Jackson Hooker, K.H. LL.U. F.K.A. and L.S. &c. &c &c. Fifth Edition, with 
Additions and Corrections ; and 173 Figures illustrative of the Uinbellifei'oiis Plants, the 
Composite Plants, the QrAssc's, and the Ferat. tivo. pp. 502, with 12 Plates, 14s. ))]ain ; with 
the plates coloured, 248. cloth. 

Vol. 2, in Two Parts, comprising the Cryptogamia and Fungi, completing the British Flora, and 
forming Vol. 5/ Parts 1 and 2, of Smith’s English Flora, 24s. boards. 

1100PJI.-IC'0NES PLANT^RUM; 4 

Or, Figures, with brief Descriptive Characters 4id Remarks, of New and Rare Plants, selected ) 
from tlK Author’s Herbarium. By iSir W. J. lluoKba, K.H. LL.D. &c. 4 vols. 8vo. with 
400 Plates, j 6’5. 12s. cloth. 

IIOQKER AND TAYLOR.-MUSCOLOGIA BRITANNICA. 

C'oiitaining the Mossi's of Great Britain and Ireland, systematically arranged and dt'seribed; 
with Plates, illustrative of the character of the Genera and Species. By Sir W. J. IIookkk 
Nhd TfkYLOR, M.D. F.L.S., &e. 2d Edition, 8vo. enlarged, 31s. 6d. plain; jt'J. 3s. coluiu'cd. 

HORSLEY (BISllOD.-BIBLTCAL CRITICISM 

IMi the hrst Fourteen Uistoricnl Books of the Old Testament; and on t lie first Nine Prophetical 
• Books. Bv Hamtel Horhlky, LL.D. F.ll.S. F.rt.A. Lonl Bishop of sst. Asaph. 2d Edition, 
containing Traiiffiations by the Author never before published, together with copious Indices. 

2 vols. 8vo. j6'1. 10b. cloth. 

110W.1TT (MARY).-THE CHILD’S PICTURE AND VERSE 

BOOK, commonly called “Otto SjM^ckter’s Fable Book.” Translated by Mary Howitt: 

* With French and German on correwonding pages, and illustrated with 100 Engravings on 
Wood hy G. F. Sargent. Square 12 i]TO. lOs. 6ci. boards. 

“ CItti» SpwWti*r'n illimtr.itiiins an* wpII to plraix* fliililn-n • home hj Uipir truth, uthers liy thoir humniir 

Th<> vprKPH, too, iiro in n kiudly ppirit—xuiiir si \, hoiim* cliimini; in tlniM* coral unri bcllH measures uliicli ucicr 

to he out of tin* car of such .is wuu* Ivir llu‘ Mjrj )uuua. M»b Hovilt has, m ualurAluing this book, Uoiiv ii pood dml 
1111)1 npooii pniir "—ATHtNAOM. 

HOWITT (MARV),.- the II-FAMILY: TRALINNAN ; 

AXEL and ANNA; niid other Tales. By Fkkdrika Bremer. Translated by Maky 
Howitt. 2 vols. post 8vo. with Portrait of the Author, 21s. boards. 

One pri .it cUiirtn of I'rcdrik.i llrcnv r in her quuM w a \ of doinp every thinif. W'lwthvi slu ‘^oiirs into tlio nivaticiKm 
of (jennuu nict.iplixsi. or tlic possip oi the ti ii t.ihli*—wliothcr slii> utU'rs tlic tno..t liiimp Hiuc.isni, oi gitcH 
cftpK soiuii to t)ic kmilhcKt u'«’liiut,|' is nil doiir without tin* UmsI .ipivMriinci' ol fllort. Tins i rcpoHc pcrv.iilcH 

licr Ntory of the II and m.Ai‘s us hkc it in some rcsiavts i tliau any other ol tier wntiu('s."-~JoiiK llni i.. 


Thk Neighuuurs. 

A Story of Every-day Life in Sweden. By 
Fhkdrika Ukkmkk. Translated by Maky 

1 low'ITT. Sd Edition, revised and corrected. 

2 vols. post 8vo. 18s. boards. 

The Home. 

Or, Family Cares and Family .Toys. By 
Fheohika Bremer. Translated by Maky 
Howitt. 2*1 Kdititm, revised and corrected, 
^ vols. iK>8t 8vo. 21s. boanla. 


The President’s Daughters. 

Including Nina. By Fhehkika IIrkmeu. 
TruIl^lated by Mary Howitt. 3 vols. 
post 8VO. 3Is. Cd. boards. 

A New Sketch of Every-day Life:— 

A Diary. Together with Strife an& 
Peace. By Fuedhika Bremer. Tran¬ 
slated by Mary Howitt. 2 vols. jKJSt 8vo. 
21s. hoards. 


IIOWITT.-TIIE RJIIUL LIFE OF ENGLAND. 

By William Howitt. 3d Edition, corrected ami revised, inediuui Hvo. with Engravings on 
wood, by Bewick and Williams, uniform with “ Visits to Kcniarkahle Places,” 21s. cloth. 


Ijife of the Arittorracy. 

Life of the Agricultural PopulRtion. 

IMcturesque and Moral Features of the Country. 
Stioiig'Attachment of the English to Country 
Life. 


llie Forests of England. 

Habits, Amusements, and Condition of the 
People; in which are introduced Two New 
Chapters, descriptive of the Rural Watering 
Places, and Education of the Rural Population. 


UOWITT.-GEllMAN EXPERIENCES: 

Addressed to the English, both Goers Abroad and Stayers at Home. By Willi a m How'itt. 
Fc{l. 8VO. 7s. fid. cloth. 

** Tlw* miuuU' piHcttoal information in thb book roaprrtinE Germany, and the mode* of liTin« there, will be 

f found of ipviit une to till* Eiitfli'h ri'Mdviil, who, for the purpo'rt* of education or economy, set* up bin lent in Uial 

country. It i« a buok lull ot IAitv—Fai t* of diiect utility to the traTclling EnEUeh.”— Cocht Juukn u.. 
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HOWITT.-VISITS TO REMARKABLE PLACES; 

Old Halls, Battle-Fields, and Scenes illustrative of Strikinjc Passa^fea in Enfi^lish History and 
Poetry. By William Uowi-tt. New Edition, medium 8vo. with 40 Illustrations by 
S. Williams, 21s. cloth. • 

SECOND SERIES, chiefly in the Counties of DURHAM and NORTHUMBERLAND, with a 
Stroll alon^ the BORDER. 1 voT. medium 8vo. withupwardsof 40hi^^hly-finished Woodcuts, 
from Drawings made on the spot for this work, by Messrs. Carmichael, Richardsons, anti 
Weld Taylor, 2ls. cloth. 

IIOWITT-THE LIFE AND ADVENTURES* OF JACK OF 

THE MILL, commonly called “Lord Othmill;** created, for his eminent services, Baron 
Waldeck, and Knif^ht of Kitticottic; a Fireside Story., By William IIowitt. 2 vols. 
fcp. 8vo. with 46 Illustrations on Wood by G.¥. Snrs;ciit, 15s. c\oth. 

" TbiH nprpoDblr Btory will be a^rrat favouril<^vitli n biici* clahs (if juvpnilo rmlPi'N, aixl will nuNtain the un» 
■weaiicil inU-ri-Ht i’>pn of IIhibp who h.ivc jmssrcl thp Kciison of voutli. 'I'lio Btyh* ih rury, nmmatotl, and eparklmf;; 
the storj never and its mural bearing is most oxeellcnt.”—Kc i BC’Ttt Ubview. 

► JIOWITT.-THE RURAL AND SOCIAL LIFE OF GERMANY: 

With Characteristic Sketches of its Chief Citie%atid Scenery. Collected in a Gener%l Tour, 
and durinir a Residence in that Country in the Yetirs 1840-42. By William Howitt, 
Author of “ The Rural Life of Enfrland,” “ Visits to Remarkable Places,** “•The Boy's 
Country Book,’* &c. Medium 8vo. with above 50 Illustrations, 21s. cloth. 

IIOWITT.-WANDERINGS OF A JOURNEYMAN TAIIJIR, 

throiurh EUROPE and the EAST, durin"- the years 1824 to 1840. By I*. D. IJoltiiaus, 
from W>rdohl, in Westphalia. Translated from the Third German Edition, by William 
Howitt, Author of “ The Rural and Social Life of Germany,” &c. &c. Fcp. 8iA). yithWor- 
trnit of the Tailor, Gs. cloth. 

“ lie has triiMTscd (jpimany, Polntiil, lliingni v, and Wallachni smorril times , pared with professional delight on 
the Mined eosturries in fonstaiitiiioidtJ ami Alexamiiia, asLemli'il the Nile, (tiinbed Die Cvraiimls; d«id|^ the 
lledouinH , kn<‘i led .as .i pilgi im m the Holy ('itv, sDtod in aduriituni on Mount Zion , r ut ii waikitig-stiek on alouiit 
Tatior, washed in the lake of (Jiniiesaieth', sh>|it hy the side of the Ih ad Sea , hi.ned the rohheiN ol * hlest Arcady* 
iinrrowlv escapeil being married .it Malta hy damsclK wdio are wmse than s.ori "Weller's widwwa, .ind bvn atoned for 
Ins impel t ITU 111 furiosity m ,it tempting to'enter Solomon’s Mosque .it .leiusilem Ills desei iptiunis of bU UifHc 
»niious plates are elear and vniil, the exjircsMon of lus feelings simple and imturul ’’—C'liiTic. 

ITOWITT-TllE STUDENT-LIFE OF GERMANY. 

From the Unpuhlisln'd MSS. of Dr. Cornelius. By William Howitt. 8vo. with 24 Wo^^d- 
Eng:ravinii'i<, and Seven Steel Plates, 21s. cloth. • 

“ (lerinau sluili-nt-life has, of couise, its brighter aide and pleai.iiitiT tr.iits. Its generoun friendships, its bunynn^MI 
spirits, It-noble songs, its intense study, at the last m.iy well eompensate for many of its dttikcr features. In tMl 
volume theie iii ni. n.iiit urmateiial to fonii a very suHleient notion of Lerninn student-1 ife.'—Q i'Ahtbhi.v IlKVihw. 

HOWITT.-COLONISATION AND CIIRISTLOTY: 

A Popular History of the Treatment of the Natives, in all their Colonies, by the Europeans. 
By W 1 LLIA.M How'Itt. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. cloth. 

IIOWITT.-THE ROY’S COUNTRY BOOK: 

Bcinj? the real Life of a Country Boy, written by himself; exhihitinic all the Amusements, 
Pleasures, and Pursuits of (Hiildreii in the Country. Editefl by William Howitt, Author 
of “ The Rural Life of Etifvland,** &c. 2d Edition, fcp. 8vo. with 40 Woodcuts, 88. cloth. 

“ a eapital work, and, we an* ineliiicd to Dunk, Ilonitt’s best in any hue ”—Qi’AurBRr.v Ri'VIEw. 

IIUDSON.-PLAIN DIRECTIONS FOR MAKING WILLS 

In Conformity with the Law, and particularly with reference to the Act 7 Will. 4 and 1 Viet, 
c. 26. To which is added, a clear ltl.\poi>ition of the Law rclatinir to the distrilnition of Per¬ 
sonal Estate in the case of Intestacy; with tw'o Forms of Wills, and much useful information, 

• &c. By J. C. Hudson, of the Legacy Duty OflTicc, London. 12th Edition, corrected, with 
notes of cases judicially decided since the above Act came into operation. Fcp. 8vo. 28. Gd. 


HUDSON.-THE EXECUTOR’S GUIDE. 

By J. C. Hudson. Third Edition, fcp. 8vo. 5s. cloth. * 

*•* These two works may be had in 1 voliimc,il78. cloth. , 

HUDSON.-THE PARENT’S HAND-BOOK; ^ 

Or, Guide to the Choice of Professions, Employments, and Situations; contaiMinii: useful and 
practical Information on the subject of placing out Youn? Men, and of obtaining: their Edu¬ 
cation with a view to particular occupations. ByJ. C. Hudson, Esq. Author of “ Plain 
Directions for Making wills.** Fcp. 8vo. 58. cloth. 

HUNT.-RESEARCHES ON LIGHT: 

An Examination of all the Phenoirieim connected with the Chemical and Molecular Chanires 
produced by the Influence of the Solar Rays, embracing all the known Pliotof^raphic Pro¬ 
cesses, and new Discoveries in the Art. By Robkrt Hunt, Secretary of the Royal Cflrnwall 
Polytechnic Society. 8vo. with Plate and Wooilcuts, lOs. Gd. cloth. 

“Mr Hunt’sri’pwtation lA *.0 will i'>itabli*.hi>*l, that w*> mul unU mrnlum hi«» ph-asing volume to mtuw* it a 
favourable recrption from Du- philoMjphu'al public ' —Jawiw.‘. m Nkw Ejusbi kou 1'iiu.uhiii>uicax. Joiunai.. 
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nUMPHREYS-TIIE ILLUMINATED BOOKS OF THE 

MIDDLE AGES.—A History of Jllmiiinated Docks, from the IVth to the XVIIth Century. 
By Hbn KY Nokl H um ph rk vs. Illustrated by a Series of Specimens, consisting of an entire 
Eafe, of the exact Si/.e of the Oriifinal, from the ipost cekebrated and splendid MSS. in the 
Imperial and Royal Libraries of Vienna, Moscow, Peris, Naples, Copenhagen, and Madrid j— 
from the Vatican, Escurial, Ambrosian, and other grAit Libraries of the Continent ;^and 
from the rich IHtblic, Collegiate, and Private Libraries of Great Britain; superbly printed in 
Gold, Silver, and Colours. 

In course of piiblicatiop, in Parts, issued at intervals of about two months; each Part to con¬ 
tain Three I'latcs, of the exact size of the original subjects, and each Plate accompanied by a 
description, with some account of the MS. from which it is taken. The last Part to contain 
an Historical Sketch of the Progress of the Art of Illumination, with a Table for placing the Plates 
in Chronological ( Irder,*—as, in the Parts^ they will, for the sake of variety and coiiveuience, be 
I issued without regard to their.Chronolugical arijyigement. 

Each Part, containing Three Plates, with Deacriittions, Imperial Quarto (15 in. by 11), splen¬ 
didly printed, in gold, silver, and colours, in imitation of the originals, as accurate as can 
he prodiicedcby mechanical means, 126. 

Lakoe Paper, on.Half imperial ( 214 ^n. by 15), to prevent fold'ng the large Plates, 21 b. 

Six Parts to form a Volume, Four Volumes completing the work. 

t PLATES CONTAINED IN THE FIRST PART. 

1. Page from a large and beautiful MS. executed fOT Edward IV. containing Portraits of himself, 

and Ifis brothers Gloucester and Clarence. 

2 . Page from a rich MS. of the Orations of Demosthenes, made for one of the Farnesi. 

3. A remarkable Frontispiece, of great beauty, from a Venetian Diploma. 

We have seen some speeimeAs of u proposed work by Mr. Humphreys, on Illaminatecl MSS, whieh hare surprised 
us by the iiucuracy of their execution, and the eifect produced by merely niechanieul means.’'—Q uahtbrlx HevJEw 

IIUNTEJl.“TnE RISE OF THE OLD DISSENT 

FiXenlplified in the Life of Oliver Heywood: with a Sketch of the snbs'^quent History of 
the English Presbyterian Dissenters. My the Rev. Joseph Hunter, F.S.A. 8vo. Ts. cloth. 

JACKSON-PICTORIAL FLORA; 

Or, British Rota^iy delineated, in 1500 Lithographic Drawings of all the Species of Flowering 
Plants iniligenous to Great Britain ; illustrating the descriptive works on English Botany of 
Hooker, Lindley, .Smith, &c. By Miss Jackson. Hvo 15s. cloth. 

JAM KS.-LIVES OF MOST EMINENT FOREIGN STATESMEN. 

By G. P. R. Jam es, E.sq., and K. E. Crowe, Esq. 5 vols. fcp. 8vo. Vignette Titles, 30s. cloth. 

jAmes.-a history of the life of edward the 

BliACK PRINCE, and of various Events connected therewith, which occurred during the 
KiMgn of Edward 111. King of England. By G. P. R. James, Esq. 2d Edition, 2 vols. fcp. 
8 vo. Map, 15s. cloth. 

JEFFREY. - CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE EDINBURGH 

REVIEW. By Francis'Jeffhey, now'one of the Judges of the Court of Session in Scotland. 
4 vols. Hvo. 48s. cloth. 

JOHNSON.-THE FARMER’S ENCYCLOPjEDIA, 

And Dictionary of Rural Af^irs: embracing all the recent Discoveries in Agricultural Che¬ 
mistry; adapted to the comprehension of unscientific readers. By Cutiibkrt W. Johnson, 
Esq. F.R.S. Barrister-at-Law', Corresponding Member of tlie Agricultural Society of Kthiigs- 
berg, and of the Maryland Horticultural Society; Author of several of the Prize Essays of 
the Royal Agricultnrnl .Society of England, and other Agricultural Works; Editor of the 
Fanner’s Almanack,” &c. 1 thick vol. Hvo. illustrated by Wood Engravings of the best 
and most improved Agricultural Implements, ji'2. lOs. cloth. 

** Cuthbert Johudon’s * Furmer’n Eni'ycliijitoUin ’ is am* of the best imoks of its i lass." 

Hr. Lindlry, in The Gahdemer'h CanuNicLE. 

KANE.-ELEMENTS OF CHEMISTRY; 

Including the most Recent Discoveries and Applications of the Science to Medicine and 
Pharmacy, and to the Arts. By Robert Kane, M-0. M.R.I.A., Professor of Natural 
Philosophy to the Royal Dublin Society. 1 thick volume, Bvo. with 236 Woodc 'ts, 24s. cloth. 

KANE.-THE INDUSTRIAL RESOURCES OF IRELAND. 

By Robert Kane, M.D. Secretary to the Oiuncil of the Royal Irish Academv, Professor of 
Natural Philosdtihy to the Royal Dublin Society, and of Chemistry to the Apothecaries’ Hall 
of Ireland. Post Hvo. Ts. cloth. 

"'K. *' We have been miu'h utruck by a work recently published, by Professor Kane, on the * Industrial Resources of 

Ireland.* TKli volume contiiins a masterly xiew of the physical materials upon which lush industry miRht work. 
The fuel, the water-power, the minerals, the composition and capabilities of the soil, the nature and locality of 
eianures, and tlie means or internal communication existinir In tlie country, are successively taken up, analysed, ant! 
laid before the reader, in their scientiflc as well as in their practical beariniis. Nothing can leave a stronffer impres¬ 
sion of the mismanofrement ft-oni which Ireland has suffered than Dr. Kane's clear and ousiness-like statement of the 
elements of^wealth and power which have io long lain almost idle in her possession."—MoaviNa CHKoNfCLK. 

KATER AND LARDNER,-A TREATISE ON MECHANICS. 

By Captain Katbr and Dr. Lardnbr. New Edition. I vol. fcp. Hvo. Vignette Title, and 19 
Plau!s, comprialug 224 distinct Hgures, 6s. cloth. 

KEIGHTLEY.-OUTLINES OF HISTORY, 

From the Earliest Period. By Thomas Kriohtlby, Esq. New Edition, corrected and con¬ 
siderably improved, fcp. Hvo. 68. cloth; or 6s. 6d. bound. 





ruiNTKi) run long man, brown, and co. 


KING.-A SELECTION EllOM THE SPEECHES AND 

WKITIN(5S of tlie Into LORI) KING. With a short Introductory Memoir, by Eaul 
Fortkkcue. Demy 8vo, Portraft, 128. cloth. 

“ A jadir-inns and mti’n-sttn^ si-li-Aion ftoiri»t)io and nritin(;R of a noblrman who, b^' ability, conhistency, 

und honesty oi imrpo>e, diMtiluyed throui'hont Ibi -1 ouVw of .i loni? puldio life, denerved to live in the remembrance of 
biM rountrjmen ; mteresting, also, hh H^neiniirial ol one* of the earliest i ImnipionK of tliosie priiu'iiiles which now 
receive general hom.ige, and an useful eoiiliibutioii lo the iiolitical history of the first thirty yeara of the prenent 
century. The introduelory TiK-mmi is distinituished by uooil feeling and good taste, and ik chargeable only witli tlie 
uncommon fault of being biio ehoit ''—Moiimnu Ciiiio^ici.t:. 

KIPPIS.-A COLLECTION OF HYMNS AND’PSALMS, 

For Public and Private Worsbip, So.locted and prepared by A. Kippis, D.D., Abraham 
Reeh, D.D., the Kov. Thomas Jervis, and the Kov. T Moroan. To which is added, a 
Supplement. New Edition, corrected and improved, 18mo. s^i. bound. 

KIRBY & SPENCE.-AN INTRODUCTION TO ENTOMOLOGY; 

Or, Elements of the Natural History of Insects: cuniprisin^an accnmit of voxious and useful 
Insects, of their Metamorphoses, Food, Rtrntap:eins, Habitations, l:?ocieties, Motions, Noises, 
^ Hybernation, Instinct, &c. By W. Kirby, M.A. F.R.S. & L.S. Rector of Barham ; and W. 
Spence, Esq. F.R.S. it L.S. Gth Edit, correctedjwid miicbenlur^ed, 2 vol.s. 8vo. 31s. Cdk cloth. 

The firat 1 wrii vulumeN nf the “ Inlrnductinn to ifttnmology” arc published hh n separate work, distinet from 
the third and fouitb volumes, and, thougii mueli enlarged, at a eonsiderable reduelion of price,Sin order that 
the numerous class of leaders who nmfine their study of insects to tliat of their inuniierH and economy, need not be 
biirtbeiieii with tin- cost of the te« hniral portion ot the w'ork, ri latiiig to their .iiiutoiiiy, physiology, Sci. 

KNAPP.-GRAMINA BRITANNICA; 

Or, Representations of the British Grasse.s: w ith Remarks and occasional Descriptions, By 
I. L. Knapp, Esip F.L S. & A.S. 2d Edition, 4to. with 118 Plates, beuutifuyy coloured, 
pj) 250, a6'3. IGs. board.s. • 

** Most of ttif persons interest'd in the art of distinouishing gr.wwi's an r ountry gr'ntiemr n anil taimera, who know 
nothing of )>otany, aiirl eannol use the teehnicnl descriptions or aiiHlylu al figures of botanists 'I'o that gieai elasK 
sueh a book js iii\alu.ilile. It ought, in tact, to form pari of the Iibraiy of evi'ry one inU-iesh-d in rural afTaiga , for 
till re .ari’tew plants so dilHcult In dislinguisli as gi.issus, not ani mote so, anil none wliieh it is moie irapurt.'int t|t 
know corn'etly, beeause ol their viinous uses and qualities With .Mr Knapp’s book beioieJiiui, nu one i an have the 
least diHli'ulty* in making Inmsell mastei ol the sub)ei t "—tiAiuiKNEnH' LiiiiuMr i.t. * 

LAING, (S., JlIN.)-NATrONAL DISTRESS: 

Its Causes und IlemedieR. By Samuel Lajnii, Juii Esq. late Fellow of St. John*8 ^olle^c, 
Cambridg;e. Svo. 7b. 6d. cloth. ^ 

The Ensay to which the First Prize of ;£100, oflere* by TIte Atlas newspaper, was awarded. 

LAING. -THE CHRONICLE OF THE KINGS OF NORAYAYf* 

From the Earliest Period of the History of the Northern Sea Kin^sto the Middle of the Twelfth 
Centur>, eommonly called The lleimxhnn/flft’ 'I’rariblated from Die I(-(‘!aii<Iic of Snorro 
.Sturleson, with N/)tes, and a IVeliiniiiary Discourse, by Samuel Lainu, Author of “ Notes 
of a Traveller,” &e. 3vols. 8vo. 36s. cloth. • 

“We li.ive been raOn'i ]in»luse in our exti ai ts Iroin tins rarnms and mont eli.irar'teiiitic old history. Rut it in 
long situ e we liuvc met witit a work so spirited, .mil so .iiiiiisiiig, .ind at the s.ime time .iltording such vafu.ihle infor^ 
matiun rcB})et:ting a me c to whom wc arc so largely indebti'ii, .is tins lencr.ilde UhnmiLlc of .SrioiTo Miii lesoii " 

F.i I Ki TIC Hevcew. 

LAING.-JOURNAL OF A RESIDENCE IN NORWAY, 

Dunnjs: the years 1.S34, 1833, and 1836; made with a view to inquire into the Rural and Political 
Economy of that Country, and the Condition of its inhabitants. By Samuel Laino, Esq. 
2d Edition, 8vo. 14s. cloth. 

LAING.-NOTES OF A TRAVELLER, 

On the Social and Political State of France, Prussia, Switzerland, Italy, and other parts of 
^ Europe, during the ])re8eiit century.. By Samuel Laino, Esq. 2d Edition, Svo. 16s. cloth. 

LAING.—A TOUR IN SWEDEN, 

Jn 1838; coniprisinj? observations on the Moral, Political, and Economical State of the Swedish 
Nation. By Samuel Lai ng. Esq. 8vo. 128. cloth. • 

LARDNER’S CABINET CYCLOPAEDIA; . 

Compriain;C Series of Orig;inal Works on History, Biojirraphy, Literature, the Sciences, Arts, 
and Manufactures. Conducted and edited by Dr. Lardnkk. 

The Series, complete, in One Hundred and ITiirty-three Volumes, j£'39. 18s.•(One volui^ 
only remains to be published.) The works, separate, 6s. per volume. 

** In thf* cnrnpletent^aH nf itn treatiNeH, Hip r.ibinrt CyclopiPilia im unrivalled ; and nnw that the whole pl.in ia cnried 
out, It ealiibits an exleuaive bodj nf available knowledge auch aa this or no other country haa ever yet preoented in u 
popular and convenient form.'*—UuiTaN.viA. • • 

LARDNER AND WALKER.-A TREATISE ON ELECTRICITY, 

MAGNETISM, and METEOROLtJGY. By D. Lardnbr, LLD. F.R.S., and C. V. Walker, 
Secretary of the Electrical Society. 2 vols. fcp. 8vo. 128. • 

LARDNER.—A TREATISE ON ARITHMETIC. 

I By D. Lardner, LL.D. F.R.S. 1 vol. fcp. Svo. with Vif^nette Title, 6s. cloth lettered. 
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LARDNER.-A TREATISE ON GEOMETRY, 

And \tH Application to the Arts. By Dr. Lardnbr. 1 vol. fcp. 8vo. Vignette Title, and 
upwards of 300 figures, Gs. cloth. ^ 

LARDNER-A TREATISE QN HEAT. ' 

By D. Lardnkr, LL.1)., &c. 1 vol. fcp. Svo. with Woollcuts and Vignette Title, 6s. cloth. 

LARDNER.-A TREATISE ON HYDROSTATICS AND PNEU- 

MATICS. -By Dr. Imrdner. New Edition. I vol. fcp. 8vo. Gs. cloth. 

LECTURES ON POLARISED LIGHT, 

Delivered before the Pharmaceutical Society, and in the Medical School of the London 
HoBi>ital. 3vo. illustrated by above fiO Woodcuts, Ss. 6d. cloth. 

L. E. L.-THE POETICAL WO'to OF LETITIA ELIZABETH 

LANDON. N'jw Edition (1838), 4 vo^. fcp. 8vo. with Illustrations bV Howard, &c. 28s. cloth 
lettered; or handsomely bound in morocco, with gilt edges, je2. 4s. 

Tlie following may be had separately * 

TtfB IMPROVLS.VTRTCE. 1 Os. fid. I TIHK GKILDEN VIOLET . lOs. 6d. 

THE ViBNKTIAN BllAUKLET.. lOs. 6d. I THE TROUBADOUR. lOs.Gd. 

LEE-TAXIDERMY; 

Oj, the Art Lf C’ollertingf Preparing, and Mounting Obiects of Natural History. For the 
use of Mu.seuina and Travellers. Bv Mrs. li. Lkk (formerly Mrs. T. E. Bowdicb), Author of 
“Memoirs of Cuvier,” &r. fith Edition, improved, with an account of a Visit to Walton 
Hall, and Mr. Watcrton’s method of Preserving Anunsds. Fcp. 8vo. with Wood Engravings, 
7 h. ctotli. 

LEE.-ELEMENTS OF NATURAL HISTORY, 

Fbr the use of Schools and Young Persons; rompnsiug the Principles of Clnssifiration, 
interspersed with amusing and instructive original Accounts of the most remarkable Animals. 
By Mrs. H. LKR*(formei'ly Mrs. T. K. Bow*men), Author of “Taxidermy,” “ Meiiioir.s of 
Cuvier,” &c. 12ino. with l‘'ifty-five Woodcuts, 7s. fid. boiiiid. 

LIFE OF A TRAVELLING PHYSICIAN. 

From his first Introduction to Practice; including 20 Years* XVanderings throughout the 
greater part of Europe. 3 vols. posHGvo. 3 coloured Plates, 31s. fid. cloth. 

It ** llciillv a \»‘ry clover full of uniuxiiti? and intercHtintr matter, and {fivmi; iinfqmvoc.»l evidence of the 

‘ authitr’N talent for i)l<'-crv:itiiiti, hath nf nioii and mannerb, us well utt ii hii)>py f.u;ility of giaidutally delineating what 
lieaccH.”—lliiiTisn and Jmihkicin MnnicAL IIkvikw. 

LINDLEY.-IN.TRODUCTION TO BOTANY. 

By Ihrof. .1. Liniilky, P1;.D. F.R.S. L.S. &c. 3d Edition (18.38), with Corrections and consL 
derable Additions, 1 large vol. 8vo. pp. fiOfi, with Six Plates and numerous Woodcuts, iHs. cloth. 

LINDLEY.-FLORA MEDICA; 

A Botanical Account of all the most important Plants used in Medicine, in difTercnt Parts of 
the World. By John Lixm^ky, Pii.l)., F R.S., &c. I vol. 8vo. 18s. cloth lettered. 

LINDLEY.-A SYNOPSIS OF THE BRITISH FLORA, 

Arranged according to the Natural Orders. By Professor John Lindlky, Ph.D., F.R.S.. ft' 
SdEilit. with numerous additions, correction!,, and iiiiproveineiits, 12nio. pp. 390, lOs, 6d. cL 

LINDLEY.-TIIE THEORY OF HORTICULTURE; 

Or, ail Attempt to explain the Principal Operations of Gardening upon Physiological Prin¬ 
ciples. By John Lindlky, Ph.D., F.K.B. H\o. llhLstrations on Wood. 12s. cloth. 

Tint Imnk la written in the hope of providing the iutcllii;cnt ganlencr, and the scientific amateur, correctly, with 
the ratuinaliH of the nmie imfHtrtiint oprr,iUor.8 of llurUeultute. and the author has endeavoured to present to his 
readers nu inUdliKihle cxplanalion, founded upon well iisccrtained farts, which they can judge of by their own means 
of oliservation, uf till gem-rul initure of veaetalile actions, and of tin* causes vv'hieh, while they control the powers 
A of hie 111 plant!., are i iipaUK> ol l*eiiiui regulated bv thenii*el\es q'h,* possension ol such knowledge will necessarily 
teacli theiii how to improve then methods of cultivation, and lead thuiii to the cliscorery of new and better modes. 

LINDLEY.-vAN OUTLINE OF THE FIRST PRINCIPLES OF 

HORTICULTURE. By Profkhsor Lindley. ISmo. 2s. sewed. 

IINDLEY.-GUIDE TO ORCHARD AND KITCHEN GARDEN; 

pr, an Account of the most valuable Fruits and Vegetables cultivated in Great Britain : yrith 
kalendars of the Work required in the i irchard and Kitchen Garden during every month in the 
year. Byjp. LinBluy C.M.ll.S. Jiditedby Prof Lindlky. 1 large vol. 8vo. ifis. bds. 

LLOYD.-A .TREATISE ON LIGHT AND VISION. 

By the Rev. H. Lloyd, M.A., Fellow of Trin. Coll. Dublin. 8vo. ISs. boards. 

LOKIMER.-LETTERS TO A YOUNG MASTER MARINER, 

On some Subjects connected with bis Galling. By Chables Lohimer. 3d edition, I2mi). 
with an Appendix, 5s. fid. cloth. 





PjaiNTKD ^OR LONGMAN, BROWN, AND CO. 


LOUDON (MRS.)-THE LAt)Y’S COUNTRY COMPANION; 

^ Country Liie Rationally. By Mra. Loudon, Author of Gardening for 
X^iulicSj’ &c« 9 

T^ouse~The Garden—Domestic Animals—Rural Walks— 
Miscellaneous Country Amusements—Country^ Duties. [Jn the preee, 

LOUDON—AN ENCYCLOPJIDIA OF TREES AND SHRUBS; 

beine the “ Arboretum et Fniticetum Britnnnicum’* abridjfed: rontaininir the Hardy Trees 
and Shrubs of Great Britain, Native and Foreig^n, Scientifically atid Popularly Described- 
vnth their Propap:ation, Culture, and Uses in the Arfs; and with Kiieraviuffs of nearly ali 
the Species. Adapted for the use of Nurserymen, Gardeners, and Foresters. Bv J. C. 
Loudon, F.L.S. &c. 8vo. pp. 1234, 2000 Engravini^s on .Wood, j6 '2. lOs. bound in cloth. 

up^i^^oHISS) W», r "■’* 

LOUDON—AN-ENCYCLOPJIDIA.OF GARDENING; 

Presentinpr, Mone systematic view, the History an^ Present State of Gurdeniniin all Coun- 
> tries, and its Theory and Practice in Great Britain: with the Management of the Kitchen 
Garden, the Flower Garden, I.ayingr-out Groundt, Ac. By J. C. Loudon, F.L.S. &c. • A New 
Edition, enlarffed and much improved, 1 Brge vol. 8vo. with nearly 1,000 Eiiffravinirs on Wood, 
pp. 1312, 50s. cloth. • 


linjirovament, 
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1844. By J. C. Loudon, F.L.G.Z. and ll.S. &c. .5th Edition, illustrated with upwards of 
1100 Knfi^ravin^ii on Wood, by Braiislon, at‘2. lUs. cloth. 

The Supplement, briiigriii^ down Iinprovnnieiits in the art of Field-Culture from *8314o 
1844 inclusive, coinprisiiii? all the previous Suiiplenieiits, and illustrated W'ith Co Knirravinifs 


oil W«»od, may be luui separatelyj 5s. sew'ed. 


To knim Ihnt tliis Supplcm^-nl w 1>> thr aullior of llio justh-popul.ir J’.iir^rlnnn'dinf. of Af^iirulture and 
Oimii-nmc, ih :i HiilTirifut n comiiicnd.ition for its ui’iier.il i-xri Ui*iii-«. laiifpcnilcntl} of Mr. I.ouilon'ti lorn; iirueticul 
fxjK'iiciif c.cM'i v nailal Ic .uithoiitj on .‘iffiifiilturo, and wuiks oil ollipr siMonroH in ronnoi-liou with itTli'ive been 
consulted, Hiid tiu‘result IK. one of tne moat valuable woiks on rural aii.nrM either in our own oi in nnv other lan- 
guai'e.’’—I’-iiinsu Faumfu'b Ma.1. ' 


LOUDON-AN ENCYCL0PA5DTA (TF PLANTS; 




elementno’ details, as may enable a beginner, wiio is a mere Kntflish reader, to discover the 
name of every Plant which he may find in flower, and acquire all me information resjiectinir 
it which is useful and interesting. Tlie Specific Characters an Eminent Botanist: the 
Drawiiu^s b> J. 1). C. Sowerby, F L.S. A New Ktlition, with New Huppleuient. com- 
prisiiu? every desirable particular respecting ell the IMants originated in, or introduced into, 
Britain between the first publication of the work, in 1829, and Jaunary 1840: with a new 
General Index to the wlit»le work. Edited by J. C. Loudon, prepared by W. 11. Baxter, Jun. 
and revised by Geoi*ge Don, F.L.S. *, and 800 new Figures ii9 IMants on \Voo<l, from Drawings 
by J. 1). C. Sowerby, F.L.S. l)ne very large vol. 8vo. with nearly 10,000 Wooii Engravings, 
^63.138. 6d. The last Supplement, separately, 8vo. pp. 190,15s. cloth. 

LOUDON.-AN ENCYCLOPJIDIA OF COTTAGE, FARM, AND 

VI J.LA ARCfl ITJCCTIIRE and FURNITURE. Containing Designs for Cottages, Villas, Fai’m 
Houses, Farmeries, Country Inns, Public Houses, Parochial Schools, &c.; with the requisite 
Fittings-up, Fixtures,and Furniture, and ajmroiiriuteOffices, Gardens, and Garden Scenery: 
* each Design accompanied by Analytical ana Critical Remarks illustrat ive of the Principles of 
Architectural Science andTasteon whichitiacomposcd,and General Eslimatesof the Expense. 
By J. C. Loudon, F.L.S. &c. New Editlon^642), corrected, with a Supplement, containing 
IfiO additional pages of letter-press and tUHlriFjOO new engravings, bringing down tlie work to 
1842. 1 very thick vol. 8vo. with more Engravings on Wood, ^3.3s. cloth. ^ 

'Fhe Supplement, 8vo. 78. fid. sewed. 

** The late Mr. Loudon has thf merit of ha\ia|: conveyed more infarnwtioi^puii arohiteoture ui n imnular style, hh 
aihmted for Renernl renders, Ilian was ever ntteatnndtbi'fore, or than hfls been iierninplislua since U.s £nc\clo^ilia 
of Cfotlni'e and VilIaRe Architecture is indispenWlUt'to the libraiy of all non profch-^ional readers, who may at sumo 
time of their life propose to build a cottage or couifiTy house."—wEsTAfiNSTKH Kevtew. 

LOUDON.-nORTUS BRITANNICUS: • ** 

A CUitalogue of all the Plants indigenous to or introduced into Britain. The 3d Edition§1832), 
with a New Supplement, prepared, under the direction of J C. Loudon, by W. H. Baxtk r, 
and revised by Gkorob Don, F.L.S. I vol. 8vo. 31s.«6d. cloth. • 

The Supplement (1835) eppwrately , 8vo. 28. fid. sewed. 

The LATER Supplement (1889) separately , 8vo. 8s. sewed. 

LOUDON.-HORTUS LIGNOSIS LONDINENSIS; 

Or, a Catalogue of all the Ligneous Plants cultivated in the neighbourhood of London. To 
which are added their usual prices in NaneHes. By J. C. Loudon, F.L.S. &c. 8vo. Ts. 

c 
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CATALOGUE OF NEW WOEKS 


LOUDON.-THE SUBURBAN GARDENER AND VILLA 

COMPANION: compriiinff tli»* Choice of a Villa or Suburban Residence, or of a situation on 
which to form one; the ArrunKenient an<l Furnisliiiif? of the House; and the Laying-out, 
Planting, and general Management of the Garden an(l Groumls; the whole adapted for grounds 
from one perch to fifty acres and upwards in*extent; intended for the instruction of those 
who know little of Ganlening or Rural Aflhirs, and morft particularly for the use of Ladies. 
By J. C. Loudon, F.L.S. &c. 1 vol. 8vo. with above 300 Wood Engravings, 90s. cloth. 

LOUDON.-ON. THE LAYING-OUT, PLANTING, AND 

MANAGEMENT of CEMETERIES; and on the Improvement of Churchyards. By J. C. 
Loudon, F.L S. Arc. Bvo. with 60 Engravings, 19s. cloth. 

In 181.1, Mr l.oudon wnn nt Wnranw aftrr the batlte of Bautzen ; and wan no atrnnfcly im|>reKi,ed by the rontraat 
Itetween the buriala of the rn;li in the Ocmetry, the poor in trenchen in the open around without coffinn, and cart-ltinds 
of dead hoIcKcrtt from tlie hnapitalH thrown into preut^pitH, as to h.ive e\(*r sinre ilirreted hiH attention to burinJs 
and burinJ Krounds. Ilnviny; been lately employeil to plnnalie Caniliri<)ip> f’enaeti-ry, he whs compelled to jfive his 
views a definite and prnctic.'il 8lui|M‘. The result is the volume liefore u«, wlnrh, like inoNt other works ol Mr l.uu«Ion, 
eahiiUNtN tlie buhjert on wliieli il treats, ]lrl•iH:lltln^ the prinrinles ns well hh the prae^ee, in a full and popular lonii 
To shareholders of cemeteries and others hnv^g a pr.ietienl eonnexion with the improvement of interments, the 
book IN almost neeoHsary , nor w'ill it be wiU'oui interest to any one whose hobby ambles towards themouriihil 
subject."—SeRCi'ATun. ^ 

LOW.-ON LANDED PROPERTY, AND THE MANAGEMENT 

of ESTATES; comprehcndiiig the Relations between Lanrllord and Tenant, and the PriiioipIe.s 
andFormsof Leases; the Construction of Farm-buildingK, Enclosures, Drains, Kiiibaiiknients, 
and other Works; and the Economy of Woods, Mines, &c. By David Low, F.K.S.E. tkc. 
8^0. • [j/f the jrreits. 

LOW. . THE RREEDS OF THE DOMESTICATED ANIMALS 

(K Great Britain Describeil. By David Low, Esq. F.R.S.E. lYofessorof Agriculture in the 
University of Edinburgh; Member of the Royal Academy of Agriculture of Sw'eden; (Corre¬ 
sponding Member of the Conseil Royal d*Agriculture de France, of the Soci^t<5 ILiyale et 
Centrale, &c. &c. The Plates from Drawings by W. NichoLson, R.8.A. reduced from a Series 
of Oil Paintings, executed for the Agricultural Museum of the University of F^linburgh, by 
' W. Sliiels, R.8.A. 2 vols. atlas (piarto, with 56 plates of animals, beautifully coloured after 
Nature, jCIC. 16#. half-bound in morocco.—Or in four separate portions, as follow': 

The OX, in 1 vol. atlas quarto, with 29 plates, .^6.16s. 6d. half-bound in morocco. 

The SHEEP, in 1 vol. atlas quarto, with 21 plates, ^6. iGs. 6d. half-bound in morocco. 

The HORSE, in 1 vol. atlas quarto, with 8 plates, half-bound in morocco. 

The HOG, in 1 vol. atla.s quarto, with 5 plates, j£‘2. 2s. Iialf-bouiid in morocco. 

Gw.-an inquiry into the nature of the simple 

.BODIES of CHEMISTRY. By David Low, Esip F.R.S.E, Prof, of Agriculture in the 
University of Edinburgh. 8vo. 68. cloth. 

LOW.-ELEMENTS of practical AGRICULTURE; 

Comprehending the Cultivation of Plants, the Husbandry of the Domestic Animals, and the 
Economy of the Farm. B5' D. Low, Esq. F.R.S.E., Prof of Agriculture in University of Edin¬ 
burgh. 8vo. 4th Edit, with Alterations and Additions, and above 200 Woodcuts, 21s. cloth. 

MACAULAY.-CRITICAL AND HISTORICAL ESSAYS CON- 

TRIBUTEll to thp EIHNinjRGH REVIEW. Hy the Kii^ht Uou. Thomas Babinoton 
Macaulay. 3d Edition, 3 vols. 8vo. 36s. cloth. 

MACAULAY.-LAYS OF ANCIENT ROME. 

By T. U. Macaulay, Esq. 5th Edition, crown Rvo. 10s. 6d. cloth. 

MACKENZIE.-THE PHYSIOLOGY OF VISION. 

W. MACKKN7.1K, M.D., Lecturer on the Eye in the University of Glasgow. 8vo. with 
Woodcuts, lOs. Cd. boards. e 


MACKINTOSH (SIR JAMES).-SIR JAMES MACKINTOSH’S 

MISCKLLANKaOUS WORKS; including his Contributions to “The Edinburgh Review.'* 
Collected and edited by his Son. 3 voU. 8vo. {In the prese. 

AtACKINTOSH, &C.-THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 

By Sir Jambs MackintoshWallace, Esq.; and Robert Bbll, Esq. 10 vols. fcp. 
8vo. with Vignette Titles, ^‘3. cloth. 

MACLEOD.-ON RHEUMATISM, 

And on the Affections of Internal Organs, more especially the Heart and Brain, to which it 
^es rise. By R. Maclkod, M.D. Physician to St. George^s Hospital. 8vo. pp. 172,7s. cloth. 

M‘CULLOCn.-A DICTIONARY, GEOGRAPHICAL, STATIS- 

TICAL, AND HISTORICAL, of the various Countries, Places, anti Principal Natural Obiects 
In the WORLD. By J. R. McCulloch, Esq. 2 thick vols. 8vo. Illustrated with Six l^rge 
imcprtant Maps. jF4. cloth. 

* ** Thv catant of tnfbnnataoa this Dietioaary alTorda on the eubjeeto referred to in its title ie tmlr enrnriNins. It 
esaaot fktl to pratrS a vade-mecum to the etudeut, whoee mqairiee will be guided by lU light,and satiefted by its clear 
and feequently elaborated communicationH. Every public room in which commerce, politics, or literature, forme the 
subject of diNCUnion, ought to he fumulied with tlieee rolumea."—O lobe. 
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M'CULLOCH.-A DICTIONARY, PRACTICAL, THEORETI¬ 
CAL, ANl) HISTORICAL, OF COMMRRCE AND COMMERCIAL NAVIGATION. Illus¬ 
trated with Maps and Plans. By J. R. M*Cu lloch, F.sq . Member of the Institute of France. 
An entirely New Edition, corrected tlirougrhout, cnlarg:ed, and improved. One thick vol. 
8vo. 50 b. cloth; or 558. stron;i:)y half-bound in russia, with flexible backs. 

. * Without Mo^ifppation one of the most wonderful fompilations of tho ase. The pnu or of continunun labour, the 

of inquiry, and the power of aitmticul finish, whioli haie Wen brouffbt into piny bv thia work, are 
probably unnvnlTed in the history of literature ..Ponipaied wilh all previous ntternptd to compile n commercial 
(licUouary,Mr. M'PulliN'ira appears aa the realisation ol an ide.i winch foinicr ]»i(l|(tctors had conceived too lasneli 
to he sihle to carry into execution. It ik superior to them all, ij^iile ns much for the spirit of judicious selection 
broupht bv the author to his task, ns for any other quality. The great merit of the work is, that, while omitting 
nothing of essential iinporttmcc, it contains nothing that is useless or mtrcl\ cuinlnous.... The success of theearlier 
editions of Mr. MM^ulhwh’s Ihctininary is, after all, the heal proof of merit • the facts attending It, prove that the 
niercdiitile, political, and liternry public were in want of surn a work, and that they were satisfled witn the manner 
in which Mr. M'CulInch had pertbrmed Ins task. I^re.Hler can wise front the peiusnl of iftiy one of the Iniger 
articles without feeling that no piesiouNwritet has eoiieentrated so much vnlftnbh information within so smaU n 
compass, or conveyed his information in so agn-eable a style. Anil the remark is equally applicable to all the nume- 

rouB articles of wliieh.this crammed \olume is composed.It is, indeed, invaluahle as a book of reference to tin 

merchant, tlie insurance-agent, the statesman, and the journalist, and its articles, from ^he core and talent with 
whicii they are executed, are ns well calculatea to supply the wants of the patient mipiirer ns of the hurried man of 
business, Mr. McCulloch occupies a high place amongst the niitbors of the iIh> ns a hanl-tieuded original thinker in 
{lolitical economy , a still htglier, as one of the most zealous and successful' IiihouriTH in rendering that science 
popular; but, of all his piihlicatious, his Conimeixinl DiAionnry m the one least likclv to encounter theVivalry of a 
work of superior or even equal value.”—Abridgeinhim This Si‘f.ct\toii of March 16, ii!l44. 

M‘CULLOCH.-THE PRINCIPLES OF POLITICAL ECONOMY: 

with some Enquiries respecting? their Application, and a SkeV^h of the Rite and Progress of 
the Science. By J. R. McCulloch, Esq. New Edition, cnlurg-cd and corrected, 8vo. 15s. 

MALTE-BRUN.--A SYSTEM OF UNIVERSAL GEOGIV^BnY, 

Konnded on the \Vork.s of Malte-Brun and Baloi, enibraciiiff an Historical Sketch of the 
Protfress of Geotrraphical Discovery, the Principles of Mathematical and Physical Geography, 
and a complete Description, from the most recent sources, of the Political and Sociol Gqpdition 
of all the Countries in the World: with numerous Statistical Tallies, and an Alphabetical luicx 
of 12,000 Names. One thick vol. 8vo. clobely and beautifully printed, ets. cloth. 

MARCET.-CONVERSATIONS ON CHEMISTRY; 

In which the Elements of that .Science are familial ly Explained and Iliusn-ated by Exflbriments. 
14th Edition, enlarged and corrected, 2 vols. fcp. Kvo. 14s. cloth. 

MARCET.-CONVERSATIONS ON NATURAL PHILOSOPIIYv 

In which the Elements of that Science are faitiilinrly explained, and adaptcal to the colffp'e- 
hension of Young i*ersoiis. lOth Edition, enlarged and corrected by the Author, fcp. 8vo. 
witli 23 Plates, I Os. Cd. cloth. 

(^fthe General Properties of Bodies; the Attraction of Gravity; the Laws of Motion; Com|K)iind 
Motion; the Mechanical Powers; Astronomy; Causes of the'Earth’s Motion; the Planets; 
the Earth; the Moon; Hydrostatics; the Mechanical l*roj»ertics of Fluids; of Hpriiigs, 
Fountains, &c.; Pneumatics; the Mechanical Properties of Air; on Wind and .Sound; (Iptlcs; 
the Visual Angle and the Reflection of Mirrors; on Refraction and Colours; on the Structure 
of the Eye, and (Jptical Instruments. ^ 

MARCET.-CONVERSATIONS ON POLITICAL ECONOMY; 

In which the Elements of that Science are familiarly explained. 7th Edition (1839), revised 
and enlarged, fcp. 8vu. 7s. Cd. cloth. 

I ntnul action; on Property; the Division of Labour; on Capital; on Wages and Population; on 
the Condition of the Poor; on Value and Price; on Income: Income from Landed Property; 
Income from the Cultivation of Land; Income from Capital lent; on Money; on Commerce; 
1 % on Foreign Trade; on Expenditurcaand Consumption. 

MARCET.-CONVERSATIONS ON VEGETABLE PHYSIO- 

LGGY; comprehending the Elements of Botany, with their application to Agriculture. 
8d Edition, fcp. 8vo. with 4 Plates, 9s. cloth. ^ 

Introduction; on Roots; on Stems; on Leaves; on Sap; on Cupbium and the peculiar Juices 
of Plants; on the Action of Light and Heat on plants; on tne Naturalftation of Plants; on 
the Action of the Atmosphere on Plants; on the Action of Water on Plants; on the Artificial 
Mode of Watering Plants; on the Action of the Soil on IMaiits: on the Propagation of Plv^tk 
by Subdivision; on Grafting; on the Multiplication of Plants by Seed; the injwer; on Com¬ 
pound Flowers; on Fruit; on the Seed; on the Classification of Plants; on Artificial Sy^ms; 
on the Natural System; Botanical Geography; the Influence of Culture on Vegetatid^; on 
the Degeneration and Diseases of Plants; on the Cultivation of 'I rccs; on the (mltivation of 
Plants wliich pc^uce Fermented Liquors; on the Cultivation of Grasses, 1 ubefous Hoots, and 
Grain; on Oleaginous Plants and Culinary Vegetables. 

MARCET.-CONVERSATIONS FOR CHILDREN; 

On Land and Water. 2d Edition, revised and corrected, fcp. 8vo. with coloured Maps, 
showing the comparative altitude of Mountains, 58.6d. cloth. 

"This w Ml far suiierior to thr unual rlazii of modi-ni hooka, in which it la thought nrcea«»ry to give inatrucUon a 
gamiah of amuaemeiii, that we cannot omit to rerommend it here.”—QuAUTFUtT Hfvifw. 
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CATALOG ITK OF NEW WORKS 


MARCET-CONVERSATIONS ON LANGUAGE, 


By Mm. Marcet, Author of ** Mary’s Grammar,” “ Conversations on Oic- 
18mo. 48.6d. cloth. ^ • 

"In them* ronviTHUtirtnH Mr". Marret travel" over a peat fleal of i^round, with her wonted "kill in adaptin) 
tap to the enpacit V of the youn^. Tlw nature of articulate aound", and the orffan" of "peerh, the hiHtory of i 
iniliratp the forniation of different t.'inguafree, tlie manner in which English has been indel)t«>d to Latin, l 


For Chilrlrpn. 
mistry,” &c. 

adapting know 

ledne to the enpacit v of the young. J'lw nature or amcaiaie "ounun, ana trie organ" of speerh, the history of mankind 
to indiratp the formation ofditferentl.'inguageB,tl)e manner in which English has been indel)t«>d to Latin, th<< pro 
bfible or possible origin of lango.ige, and the use of cognomens aud names, arc all familiarly displayed in Una inatrw'- < 

tivp little volume.”—SpECxaToE. 

MARCET.-MARY’S GRATtMAR; 

Interspcned with Stories, and intended for the Use of Children. 7th Edition, revised and 
enlarge. 18mo. 3 b. 6d. half-bound. 

" A aound a^d dimple wofk for the earlifat ii^B.”->QT;aaTnBLT Retikw. 

MARCET.-THE GAME OE GRAMMAR, 

With a Book of Conversations shewinE the Rules of the Game, and affordiiie Examples of the 
manner of playing at it. In a varnished box, or done up as a post 8vo. volmiie in cloth, 88. 

MARCET.-LESSONS ON A'NIMALS, YEGETARLES, AND 

minerals. By Mrs. M ahcet. Author of “ Conversations on Chemistry,” &c. l‘2nio. 2s. 

" One of Mrs Marcet’s rnrcfully-written hooks of mstruetion, in which natural history is m.nic jile.rsant aiul iiitol 
Iig^ilc for the yoiaig.”—ATur..\JE^M. 

marcet.-conversations on the history of eng- 

LANf^ f6r the Use of Children. By Mrs. M ahcet, Author of “Conversations on Che¬ 
mistry,” &c. 2d Edition, with Additions, coiitimiiiig the History to the Reign of George the 
Third, 18ino 5 b. cloth. 

The Second Vart, continuing the History to the Reign of George III. separately, Is. 6d. cloth. 

* " .liivenile Uteratiue will freely oun how mm 1i it i«. inclch!i*il to Mrs. Marret, not only for the present, hut all her 

pTPCeding uorka Sh.* iinpiirt" interest to dry .uul dull detail" , and, while she te.ic1ie", beget" a desiri in lioi pupils 
for further Knowledge, "ii plenHantl} iinrapted These ‘ C 'imvrrsation",’ adniir,ibl\ "iiitetl to the capacitisa ol chitUivii, 
may In nkimmcd advauUgvnuHly liy ‘ children of a larger growth.’ ”—LiTEUiiiii UAZETrn. 

MARRIAGE GIFT. 

tUy a Moth ER. A Legacy to her Children. 


t 


Post 8VO, 58. cloth, gilt etlges. 


‘Peter Simple,” 


(-MAkRYAT.-TIIE SETTL'^RS IN CANADA. 

Written for Young People. By Capt. Marryat, C.B. Author of 
** Musternmu Riady,” &c. 2 vols. fcp. 8vo. 12 b. bounls. 

MARRYAT.-MAsXERMAN READY; 

Or, the Wreck of the Pacific. Written for Young People. By Captain Markyat. 3 vols. 
fcp. 8VO. with numerous Engravings on Wood, 22s. Gd. cloth. 

The volumes scparalely, 7s. 6d. each, cloth. 

"Thfl best of llohinson ('ru"o»>’" immerotis deseendanti.. nml one iif the most cajitnating of mmlprn children's 
book". The oiilj dnugcr i", lest pnll'iits slinuld ilispute with their children the possession ol it." 

Qi'AnTKni.Y TtFvir-w 

MARX AND WILLIS.-0N THE DECREASE OF DISEASE 

elfected by the Proirress of Civilization. By C. F. 11. Makx, M.D. Professor of Medicine in 
the University of GiUtingen, &c.; and R. Willis, M.D. Rlember of the Royal College of 
Physicians, &c. Fcp. 8vo. 4s. cloth. 

** This little treatiw, although evideiitlj desigiudfoi prnfi smuiial pcruKal, i" perfectly inMligihlc to the niurated 
rrader, ."ind right glad "hall we be l4i fCe it exli-nsiv* ly eiieuliiteil out of the prufcusioii, it is a work which duas sueli 
credit to the lieuit" .iml Uu li< uiIm of its autliuris."— I.am.v'i ^ 

MAUNDER.-TIIE TREASURY OF HISTORY; 

Comprising a Geneml Introductory Outline of Universal History, Ancient and Modern, and a 
% Series of scjinrute Histories of every principal Nation that exists; their Rise, Progress, and 
Pnisent Condition, the Murol and Social Character of their respective inhaljitiints, their 
Religion, Mauit^rs, aud Ct^ston^s, &c. By Samuel Maunder. 1 thick vol. fcp. 8vu. lOs. 
cloth; iKuind in roiin. Pis. 

** An rncyclopiwliB of historv in miniature—.anme hundred" of volume" compreased into one. The author firat 
ghva a geiirnU sketi h of ancient and nuNlern hiatory—a sort of cxplniiatiiry chart bv whiali we pcrriMve the relations 
of one stale Wid empire to another, and murk how their hnundariea advance or recede, fluctuate or liecome defined , 
|iari tbun furniahcn a neat and eoneiae digcMt of ttie hiatory ol cath ktngiiom or division of the world. The bmik is 
\,n universal atorchousc of linttorical facts, claRsifled, cliromdniricsll) arranged, linked lij succiticI iiarratue, and 
Drought down to the present t'lnea To the historu at student, and to all general render", the wc>rk m invaluable for 
constant rcfrivndr, if only for ita copious aud minutciy-accurate dates, and it must form an indisjjeuAabie coniple 
ment to all nbrarli*"."—11 bit n i %. 

MAUNDER.-THE TREASURY OF KNOWLEDGE, 

And LIBRARY of REFERENCE: containing a new and enlarged Dictionary of the English 
Language, preceded by a Compendious Grammar, Verbal Distinctions, &c.; a new Universal 
Gazetteer; a Coinpendious Classical Dictionary; aCUroiiological Analysis of General History: 
^ a Diefiouary of Idiw Terms, Sic. &c. By siAMUKL Maunder. 14th Edition, 1 vol. fcp. 8vo. 
pp. 810, with two I'ligraved FruiiLispicceb, hs. Gtl. cloth; bound in roan, lOs. 6d. 
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MAUNDER—THE SCIENTIFIC & LITERARY TREASURY; 

A new and popular Kncyclovwftlia of Science and the WelleB-Lottres; includinp: all Uranchen of 
Science, and every Subject «onnectfd with Literature and Art. The whole written in a familiar 

fulimtod t.n thn. rnmiimlifitiRiriri nf nil 
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Frontispiece, lOs. cloth; bound in roan, 12s. 

MAUNDER.-THE BIOGRAPHICAL TREASURY; 

Consistiui^ of Memoirs, Sketches, and brief Notices of above 12,000 Eminent Persons of all Ape. 
and Nations, from the Earliest Period of llistory; tbrpiing a new and complete Dictionary 
of Universal lliograpliy. 4th Edition, with a “ Supplement,” from the Accession of Queen 
Victoria to the Present Time. By Sa^htw! Maundkk. 1 val,.fcp. 8vo. witli engraved Fron¬ 
tispiece, 88.6d. cloth', bound in roan, 10s. 6d. 

MAUNDER.-T1IE UNIVERSAL -CLASS-BOOK J 

A new Stjries of Reading Lessons (original and selwted) for Every Day in the Year; each 
Lesson recording some important Event in Gttiernlilistory, Riography, &c. whichJiapiMmed 
on the day of the month under which i# is placed, or detailiiig, in familiar language, inte¬ 
resting facts in Science; also a variety of Descriptive and Narrative Pieces, iiitarspersed w'ith 
Poetical (ileanings: Questions for Kvaniinution being appended to each day’s l^esson, and the 
whole carefully adapt<‘d to Practical Tuition. By Samiikl Maunueu, Author of “The 
Treasury of Knowleilge.” 2d Edition, revised, l2iuo. 5b. bupiid. • ^ 

MODERN SYRIANS; 

Or, Native Society in Damascus, Aleppo, and the Mountains nf the Druse% 'ProiM Notes 
made during a Residence in those parts in 1841, 42, and 43. By an Oriental StuckMit. Post 
8vo. 10s. 6d. 

“ A livplj pn-turf of Ihr domDstir ina«npr«, tlic moral nml jwililu al rotiilitinii,,iiii 1 1lu> koimmoI < of Ihr 

pr(‘iM‘nt inlinbitiiTitH oi Syria, tnfr(‘lhi'r Avith a ili‘t4('ri{ition of hi-r signer), ifMiun i-k, anil It iatlu- wink 

ot an intoliiKint .lUil laiturpiiHiny touriiil, and hin ammntol liia laitililut is M-iy rulviluinuiK lUid iiiiinuitist " • 

_ . _ . _ _ . 1 Ell SlIU ’LM (jA.Zl.Tlt.. 

MONTGOMERY’S (JAMES) POETICAL WORKS. “ 

New niul only Complete Edition. With sornt' additionnl Poimis, and AuHihiogniphical j 
Prefaces, Collecteil and Edited by Mr. Montcjomhiiy. 4 voIs. fcp. 8vo. with Poftrait, and 
Seven other beautifully-engraved Plates, 2()s. cloth; or bound in niorotvo, gilt edges, 36s. 

MOORE’S POETICAL WORKS; • * ^ 

Containing the Autbor’s recent liitrodnction and Notes. Complete in one volume, uut^srni 
with Lord Byron’s I’oeiiis. With u New Portrait, by George Richinoiul, ciigraviMl in the line 
manner, and a View of Sloperton (’ottage, the Residence of the Poet, by Tlionius Creswick, 
A.R.A. Medium 8vo. 21s. cloth; or 42s. honml in morocco, in tis' best maimer, by lluyduy. 

Also, an Edition in 11) vols. fcp. 8vo. with Portrait, and ttf Plates .A2. 10s, cloth 
morocco, j 6'4. lOs. ^ 

MOORE’S LALLA ROOKH. 

Twentieth Edition, 1 vol. Tnediuiii 8vo. beautifully illustrated with 13 Engravings finished 
in the highest style of Art. 21s. handsomely hound in cloth aftd ornamented; morocco, 35s; or, 
with India Proof Plates, 428. cloth. 

MOORE’S LALLA ROOKH. 

Twenty-first Edition, 1 vol. fcp. 8vo. with Four Engravings, from Paintings by Wesiall, 
lOs. 6d. cloth ; or, handsomely bound in morocco, willi gilt edges, 14s. 

MOORE’S IRISH MELODIES. 

* New Edition, imp. Hvo. illustratedHvith above 50 Designs by Maclise, etched on steel, j£*2. 2s.; 
Proofs on India Paper, ^'4. 4s.; before Letters (of Illustratjoiis only), a£'G. 6b. [In the Preet. 
The Poetry ami DeHii^na will both bp onf^ravort, and c.Trb page suriuumltid with an Ornamental Ilorder. 

MOORE’S IRISH MELODIES. 

Fifteenth Edition, with Engraved Title and Vignette, lOs. doth lettered; or 138. Gd. 
Laiidsomely houim in morocco, with gilt edges. * * • 

M00RE.-TnE HISTORY OF IRELAND. 


By Thomas Moork, Esq. Vols. 1 to 3, with Vignette Titles, Ifis. cloth. • 

[To be completed in one more 
“ Mr. Moon* fortunately bringa to biH J.nbour8 not only PxtrnMip Iparnitig m tbf* rnrcly-troddpn patbi 
hiRfory, bttt stnrt impartiality, rendered nIiII more elear and unfoniproinistu^ by an ennobling love nf bbert' 
page of hiN work containR evic1i*nee of reHeareh; and innutiierablo ^'iRsagca luigbt bu cited in proc^uf tbo ina 
and truth-aeckiug spirit of the author."— Atiucnaum. 


’ ^lumc. 
l•^ftf IriRb 
tV: Kvnry 
iOepsudeut 


MORAL OF FLOWERS. 

8d Edition, 1 vol. royal 8vo. with 24 beautifully-coloured Engravings, .^1. lOs. half-\^uiid* 

MORTON.-A VETERINARY TOXICOLOGICAL CHART, 

Containing those Agents known to cause Death in the Horse; with the Symptoms, Antidotfs, 
Action on the Tissues, and Tests. By W. J. T. Mortom. 12mo. Os. in case; on rollers, 88.6d. 



CATALOGUE OF NEW WORKS 


MORTON.-A MANUAL OF PHARMACY, 

For the Student in Veterinary Medicine; containing the Subatancea employed at the Royal 
Veterinary Collef^e, with an attempt at their clasaiftcation, ana thePharmacopcsia of that In- 
atitution. IJy W. J. T. Morton. 3d Edition, I'^nio. lOa.^loth. 

MOSELEY.-THE MECHANICAL PRINCIPLES OF ENGI- 

NEEKJNG AM) AliiiHlTECTURE. Uy the Rev. H. Moseley, M.A. F.R.S., Professor of 
Natural Philosophy and Astronomy hi Kine’s Colleee, London: and Author of “ llluatrations 


ivr.ivirvtjr j. uiva. uy me ivev. ii. iviubkijISY, m.A. i 

Natural Philosophy and Astronomy hi Kinfi^’B Collef^e, London; and Author of “1 
of Mechanics,” &c. I vol. 8vo. witu Woodcuts and Uiagrams, 248. cloth. 

*^Thr work Ilf Mr. MoKHr>y is an olnliornto, profounH, .iccurnte, nnil L'lrgiint abstract, and nurnly 
diMMUiMtioii on th«> tlnuiri'tical priiiciiiles'of meuinvnic-s; ami wiU wrw tu mcrease Ute author’s ni(;U i 
zn.itiii'matinimi"-»Ai m. 


f mathematical 
reputation us .i 


MOSELEY.-ILLUSTRATIONS OF PRACTICAL MECHANICS. 

By the Rev. H. Moseley, M.A., Profesaor of Natural Philosophy and Astronomy in Kinfi^’s 
College, London; bein;? the First Volume of the Illustrations of i^ience by the Professors of 
KinM^a College. 1 vol. fcp. 8vo. with iium|rouB Woodcuts, Ss. cloth. 

MULLER.-INTRODUCTION TCf A SCIENTIFIC SYSTEM 

of MYTHDLOGY. By C. O. Muller, Author of “Tlie History and Antiquities of the 
Doric Race,” &c. Translated from the German by John Leitch. 8vo. uniform with ** Muller’s 
DufUns,” 1 ^s.^loth. » 

*'Clpurin|r nway the olisrurity ami confiuinn in which mytliolo^y were mveUiTJOfl by the f^losscs of the Uter and 
more nitiflvial nm*H, Muller bus ledueed it to its |iiiiiiitrv eleineiil"., and discntiiiiKlmK the henotiful lefrcndn of nnti 
quit} fiohi pie eriiwd of iiuciiliiies by wliieli they wi re di formed, preHented them to the world in tlie graceful form in 
wKieli thi > nngiiially sprang ti oin the mint of popiil.ii Nup«‘istition. la tlioi he has rendered .in iin|)Ortiuit nerviee, not 
only touiose who wish to olilain n tlioiougli uiiiii^rstunilni!; ot the c. ar.ietei and literatuie of the ancient Creeks, hut 
toenquireii. into mental plnlosoph} mid iTie hi'it4)ry nt natural religion. At the same time, the aruti'ni'HH and sobriety 
of hiH judgment make him ii sale guide to llie prai in iil Htiuient. Ills ivork lin<i now been admirably truiiHlak’d by Mr. 
Leitch, whimi version, cuinhming freedom, fidelity, and eleg.itiee, is all Ui-it can be wislied.”—MoaNiaa Cuhomivle. 

MURRAY.-ENCYCLOPtEDIA OF GEOPtRAPHY; 


Comprising a complete Description of tlie Earth: exhibiting its Relation to the Heavenly 
Bodies, its Pliysit’iil Struetnre, the Natural History of each (’oiintry, and the Industry, Com¬ 
merce, Political Institutions, and Civil and Social State of all Nations. By Hugh Murray, 
F.R.S.E.: assisted in Astronomy, &c. by Professor Wallace; Geology, &c. by Professor 
Jameson i Botany, &c. by Sir W. J. Hooker; Zoology, &c. by W. Swainson, F.8q. New 
Edition, with Supplement, bringing down the Statistirul Information contained in the work 
^ Dec. 1843; with 82 Maps, drawn by Sidney Hull, and upwards of 1000other Engravings on 
^’ood, from l)rnwings by Swainson, T. Landseer, Sowerby, Strutt, &c. representing the most 
remarkable Objects of Nature and Art in every Region of the Globe. 1 vol. 8vo. containing 


upwards of 1500 pages^^eS. cloth. 

♦»* The Supplement, containing 
ieparately, price Is. * 


the most important R<‘cent Information, may be had 


NICOLAS.-THE CHRONOLOGY OF HISTORY. 

Containing Tables, Calculations, and Statements indispensable for ascertaining the Dates of 
Historical Events, and of Public and Private Documents, from the Earliest Period to the 
Present Time. By Sir Harris Nicolas, K.C.M.G. Second edition, corrected throughout. 

1 vol. fcp. 8vo. with Vignette Title, fis. cloth. 

*• We atmiigly recommend to hiHtoncnl ntuilenti the fle.'i’* nnd accurate 'Chronology of Ilwkiry,’ by Sir Horria 
Nicnlaa, which loiitnnib all the mfurmatiuii tliat oun lie practically lequired.’’—C1 i)autj!.uly Revibw. 

OWEN. - LECTURES ON THE COMPARATIVE ANATOMY 

AND PHYSIOIiOUY OF THK INVKRTF.HBATE AMMAI>, delivered at the Royal College 
of SnrgeoiiK in 1843. By Richard Owen, F.H.S. Huijterian Professor to the College. From t \ 
Notes taken by William White Coo}>er, M.K.C.S. and revised by Professor Owen. With j 
Glossary and Index. 8vo. with nearly 140 Illustrations on Wood, 148. cloth. 

*‘ Ry .vU who know tlie importance of I’rofenaor Owen'a luhonra in the viiat field of eomparative anatomy, tlub work 
will be haileti witli delight. It treats ttuR of Die annUtmv of InYertehnita. Although delivered to medieal men, Uie 
vrctuiea eontain a vaat amount of iiimtUT tiiicroHtiiig to .ill who wihIi to know aomethuig of the wonderful lawa whidi 
govern tlie atrurture and funi tiona of animated licinga. We enn alao reeoiiunend tliem an being admirable examples 
of the apidication of the pnneiplea^f in^ctne acienceto the itudy of organised matter.” 

< ^ c Lindley, m The Oakheneeb’ CRnnwrri.B. 


*** A Second and concluding Volume, being the Lectures {On Vertehrata) delivered by 
*.,Prof. Owen during the present session, is tn the Freee. 

’ABKES.-D0MESTIC DUTIES; 

0% Instructions to Young Married loadies on the Management of their Households, and the 
Rsgulation of their Conduct in the various Relations and Duties of Married lifb. By Mrs. 
'^ParkbS. 5th Edition, fcp. Bvo.'ba. cloth. 

Sodal l^latious--tiousehold Coucerns—the Regulation of Time->Mora1 and Religious Duties. 


PAMES.- 

0% Instruct! 


PARNELL.-A TREATISE ON ROADS; 

Wherein Che Principles on which Roads should be made are explained and illustrated by the 
Plans, Specifications, and (.Contracts made use of by Thomas Telford, Esq. on the Holyhead 
' Road. By the Right Hon. 8ir Henry Parnell, Bart., Hon. Memb. luat. Civ. Eng.London. 
Second Edition, greatly enlarged, with 9 large plates, jtl. Is. cloth. 
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PEARSON.-PMTERS EOR FAMILIES: 



.PEARSON-AN INTRODUCTION TO PRACTICAL ASTRO- 


NOMY. By the Rev. W. Pearson, LL.l). F.R.S., &r.. Rector of South Killworth, 
Leicestershire, and Treasurer to the Astronomical Society of London. 2 vols. 4to. with 
Plates, jel. 7b. boards. 

Vol. 1 c'ontains Tables, recently computed, for facilitating? the Reduction of Celestial observa¬ 
tions ; and a popular explanation of their Construction and Use. 

Vol. 2 contains Descriptions of the various lustruinentp that have been uscMly employed in 
determining the Places of the lieaveufy B&uies, with an Account of the Methods of Atyustin^ 
and Usiiifif them. 


PERCIVALL.-HIPPOPATHOLOCT; 


A Systematic Treatise on the Disorders and Lameness ot the Horse; with their modern and 
most approved Methods of Cure; enihracin)? the doctrines of the Knf?lisli aiM French 

.. ■* “ . the 


Veterinary Schools. By W, Percivalc, M.R.C.S. Veterinary Suraeon in the let LifeGuards. 
Vol 1, 8vo. pp. 340, 10s. 6d. boards; Vol. 2,8vo. pp. 430,14s. ooaras. 


PERCIVALL.-THE ANATOMY OF TIIR HORSE; , 

Embracing the i»tructure of the Foot, By W. Pekcivall, M.R.C.S. 8vo. pp. 478, jfT, cloth. 


PEREIRA.-A TREATISE ON FOOD AND DIET: 


With Observations on the Dictetical Regimen suited for Disordered States of the Digestive 
Organs; and an Account of the Dietaries of some of the principal Metronolitun and other 
Fiatahlishnieiits for Paupers, Lunatics, Criminals, Children, the iSick, Ac. By .Ion. Phkbira, 
M.l). F.R.8. & L.S. Author of “ Elements of Materia Mcdica.” 8vo. lOs. cloth. • 

“ InvnlunbU' tn tlie prori'ssioiiHl, ami intori'NtinK I'lnt 1o the- gpni'r.il rtMcliT It ih \vriU(4 iii that rloa. ami rai y atylp 
whirh rli.irai'tiTiHi’N Or IVinra’^ writing**, ami whirli |io8‘>pnmi*s sm h f luirtii^ fur llifisr who likr Hrmitifli' boi»ks wlipii 
tliry iiic not ‘ too <lry.* W v miiy, m flnp, pionoiinrc it wHI woitli} of the author ol th«* host work on Materia Medioa 
anu ThirnpfutH'8 or the age in which he Iivch "— (Jhkm isj-. 


PIIILLTPS.-AN ELEMENTARY INTRODUCTION TO MIJJE- 

RALOGY; comprising a Notice of the Characters And Elements of Minerals; with Accounts 
of the Placck and Circumstances in which they are found. By William Phillips, F.L.8. 
M.G.S., &c. 4th Edition, considerably augmented by R. Allan, F.R.S.E. Hvo. iiuraMAnis 
Cuts, 128. cloth. 


PHILLIPS.-FIGURES AND DESCRIPTKINS OF THE 


PALiEOZOlC FOSSILS of CORNWALL, DEVON, and WWST SOMERSET; observed in 
the course of tlu? Ordnance Geological Survey of that District. By John Phillips, F.R.S. 
F.G.S. &c. Ehiblished by Order of the Lords (Jommigsioners of H.M. Treasury. 8vo. with 
60 Plates, comprising very numerous figures, 9s- cloth. 


PH1LLIPS.-A GUIDE TO GEOLOGY. * 

By John Phillips, F.R.S.G.S., &c. 1 vol. fcp. 8vo. with Plates, 6s. cloth. 


PHTLLIPS.-A TREATISE ON GEOLOGY. 


By .Tohn Phillips, F.R.S.G.S. 
12s. cloth. 


&c. 2 vols. fcp. 8vo. with Vignette Titles and Woodcuts, 


•PORTER.-A TREATISrON THE MANUFACTURE OF SILK. 


By G. R. PoRTRH, Esq. F.R.S. Author of “The Progress of the Nation,” &c. 1 vol. 6vo. with 
Vignette Title, and 39 Engravings on Wood, 6 b. cloth. 


P0RTER.-A TREATISE ON THE MANUFACTURES dF 

1 vol. fcp. 8vo. with Vignette 


PORCELAIN AND GLASS. By G. R. Portbr, Esq. ]AR.Se 
Title and 50 Woodcuts, 6s. cloth. 


P0RTL0CK.-REP0RT ON THE GEOLOGY OF THE COUNTS 

ofLONDON DERRY, and of Parts of Tyrone and Fermanagh, examined and describedjnder 
the Authority of the Master-General and Board of Ordnance. By J. E. Portlock, f.R.S. 
8vo. witti 48 Plates, 248. cloth. . 


POSTANS.-PERSONAL OBSERVATIONS ON SINDH, 

The Manners and Customs of its Inhabitants, and its Productive Caiiabilitics: with a Narrative 
of the Recent Events. By Capt. Postans, Bombay Army, late Assistant to the J^olitical 
Agent, Sindh. 8vo. with new Map, coloured Frontispiece, and other illustrations, 18s. cloth. 

** Foi the intewating delaila of tlw* fnannern and ru^foroH of thf Siiuiliinnii of all oloawa, and tlu* varioua pariirnlar* 
whifh make up the deacnption of thi* country, wb refer the rc-ider to Capt. Pottana’ valuable work, wbicli cannot ffiU 
to afford him equal information and amuoement.*’—Aaiaxic Juttrk*.l 



CATALOGUE OF NEW WORKS 


POWELL—THE HISTORY OF NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, 

From the Earliest Periods to the Present Time. By Badbh Powbll, M.A., Savilian Professor 
of Mathematics in the University of Oxford. 1 voI% fcQ. 8 vo. Vignette Title, 68 . cloth. 

PROCEEDINGS OF THE ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF LONDON.' 

8 vo. The lust part published is Part 10 for 1842, 6s. cloth. 

PYCROFT (REV; J.)-A COURSE OF ENGLISH READING, 

adapted b* every Taste and Capacity s with Anecdotes of Men of Letters. Bv the Rev. 
Jamks Pvcuoft, B.A. Trinity College, Oxford; Author of “ Latin Grammar Practice,” and 
” Greek Grammar Practice.” Fcp. 8 vo. Gs. 6 d. cloth. 

“ A book of ttn(iu*»8tiotiablo utility and Round adyioo, chiefly to recommend and indicate the atudy of con- 

Tinicnt l•pito»Il^■s hefure atti*mptinx the deliberate pt'ru'.nl of the lai|(er norkR in iiistory, philoBOphy, religion, biogra¬ 
phy, and uUier branclteH orknuwled|ip!, and then only no much as inclination may HUggejit.’*--A xiiisiijkoji. 

REECE.-THE MEDICAL GUIDE, 

For t]ie use of the Clergy, Heads of FamiVes, Seminaries, and Junior Practitioners in Medi¬ 
cine; comprising a complete Modern Disnensaiirv, and a Practical Treatise on the Distin- 
gaishing«Symptotns, Causes, Prevention, Cure aucl Palliation, of the Diseases incident to the 
H timati Frame By K. Kuuck, M .1). late Fellow of the Royal College of Surgeons of London, 
&c. 16ih Edition, 8 vo. pp. 600, 128. boards. 

REID (DR.)-ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE PRINCIPLES AND 

PRACTJCE of WARMING and VENTII.ATING, with Preliminary Remarks on Health and 
Length of Life. By D. B. Ueiu, M.D. F.R.S.K. 8 vo. With Diagrams, and 320 Eugruviiigs 
on wodd. 168. 

Tlie object of tln.s work is to facilitate the more general introduction of Systematic Venti¬ 
lation in Public Building.^ and Private Dwelling-houses, and in Mines, Snips, and Manu- 
t factories. 

“ A very rlrvfr, m0 anil Icnmcd In'fitise, nf pmctirnl utillly iind rrmrrni to all classes of people Abnost 

crerv point (d view in nhieli the siihjpct« nf warming ind leiitiljtion riin lie taken is presented to ttie leader in ttua 
ninalerly w'ork they are piirhUtd In iniblic and pm ate bnilihngH, in chiin hea niul ehapels, in k1ii|im, munufacU>rie«. 
Mid mmeh The ilLtiulN are very ruriouh, mid greiilly ai.Mit.tMl in elfeet by the proliiHe employment of diugranm and 
woodwuta. Every thinu in d«me, in tdiorf. to make the infoiiiiation atteptable to noii-profeasiunal read«rb,'aR well iia 
available for the uaea of the urehiteet iind jtbysiciau.'’—^E xauinku. 

RHPTON.-THE LANDSCAPE GARDENING & LANDSCAPE 

^ ARCHITECTURE of the late Humph nv liKProN, Esq.; being his entire works on these I 
%tflnects. New Edition, with un historical and scientific Introduction, a systematic Analysis, 
a Biographical Notice, Notes, and u copious alphabetical index. By J. C. Loudon, F.L.S. 
&c. Originally publi^ied in 1 folio and 3 quarto volumes, and now comprised in 1 vol. Hvo. 
illustrated by upwards of 250 Engravings, and Portrait, 30s. cloth; with coloured plates, 
jF3. 6s. cloth. 4 

RIDDLE.-A COMPLETE ENOLISH-LATIN AND LATIN- 

ENGLISH DICTIONARY, compiled from the best sources, chiefly German. By the Rev. 

J. E. Riddle, M.a. 3d Edison, corrected and enlarged. 8 vo. 31 b. 6 d. cloth. 

*** Separately—The English-Latin part, lOs. 6 d. cloth; the English-Latin part, 218 . cloth. 

RIDDLE.-A DIAMOND LATIN ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 

For the waistcoat-pocket, A Guide to the Meaning, Quality, and right Accentuation of Latin 
Classical VTords. By the Rev. J- E. Kiddle, M.A. Royal 32mo. 48. bound. 

“ A mnnl uM'fbl litUr Irxioon tn the roinlrr wim may wish fur an m I'timmudating interpreter of RUeh Latin 

-worde or as may be encuunl<M«d m every divy'» i'hhuhI literary exeicises. It iR at once rupiuUR and 

•uccinct.”— Mohnino Hkhalp. ^ 

RIDDLE.-LETTERS FROM AN ABSENT GODFATHER; 

Or, a Compendium of Religious Instruction for Young Persons. By the Rev. J. E. Riddlu, 
4 M.A. Fcp. 8 vo. 68 . cloth. 

RIDDLE.-ECCLESIASTICAL CHRONOLOGY; 

Or, Annals of the Christian Church, from its Foundation to the present Time. Containing a 
« *View of General Church History, and the Course of Secular Events; the Limits of the 
Church anC its Relations to the State; Controversies; Sects and Parties; Rites, 
jjjMitutions, and Discipline; Ecclesiastical Writers. The whole arranged according to the 
»ier of Dates, and divided into Seven Periods. To which are added, lusts of Councils and 
Impes, Patriarchs, and Archbishops of Canterbury. By the Rev. J. B. Riddle, M.A., 
Author of 'Flic Complete lAtin Difetionary.** 8 vo. 16s. cloth. 

RIVERS.-THE ROSE AMATEUR’S GUIDE; 

Containing ample Descriptions of all the fine leading varieties of Roses, regularly classed in 
their respective Families; their History and mode of Culture. ByT. Riverb, Jun. adEdk- 
iion, corrected and improved, fcp. 8 vo. Gs. cloth. 

4 •• Mr. Kiv»n is tht hcRt auihurilY ou tlir Rut^rct of tlii> rultivation of the rote ; hn book 1r unex<Y>pUottah!e and 

compralicuMve, and Ruppbrs, indued, .ill the information rRHording the various varieties, that can be desired." 

Gbutukam’i ItacAZixK. 
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ROBERTS—A COMPREHENSIVE VIEW OF THE CULTURE 

of the VINK under GLASS. Jambs Kobbrtb, Gardener to M. Wilson, Ksq.tEshton Hall, 

Yorkshire. l2mo. Ss. 6d. clc»h. , • 

ROBERTS. AN ETYMOLOGICAL im EXPLANATORY 

DICTIONARY of the Terms und l.aiii'ung'e of GEOLOGY; designed for the early Student, 
and those who have not made great progress in the Science. By G. |Iobbrts. Fcp. 6 s. cloth. 

ROBINSON.-GREEK AND ENGLISH LEXICON TO THE 

NEW TESTAMENT. By E. Robinson, D.D. Author of “Biblical Researches.” Edited, 
with careful revision, corrections, &c. by the Rev. Dr. |Iloomvibi.». 1 vol. 8 vo. IBs. cloth. 

ROGERS.-THE VEGETABLE CULTIVATOR; 

Containing a plain and accurate Description of all Uie different Species of Oblinury Vegetables, 
with the most approved Method of Cultivating them by Natural and Artificial Means, and 

• the best Modes of Cooking them; alpliabetically arranged. Together w'lth a Desicrijition of 

the Physical Herbs in General Use. Also^somt^^lecollectioiis of the Life of Philip Miller, 
F.A.9., Gardener to the Worshipful Comimny of Apothecaries at (Jhelsea. By John Roobus, 
Author of “ The Fniit Cultivator.” 2d Edition, fcp. 8 vo. 7 s. cloth. • 

I “no(jcr»**8 ‘ \ cfft’tablo (’ulti\ator’m an usoful book.”-—Pi of. LiiulU’}, in Thk U\uocneiis' Cuaumclx. 

ROME.-THE HISTORY OF ROME. 

2 vols. fcp. 8 vo. with Vignette Titles, Pis. cloth. . 

RONALDS.-TIIE FLY-FISHER’S ENTOMOLOGY, * * * 

Illustrated by Coloured Representations of the Natural und Aitificiol Insect; and acenmnanied 
by a few Observations and Instructions relative to 'I'rout and Grayling Fishing. By AEraBD 
Ronalds. 2d Fidition, with 20 Copperplates, coloured, 8vo. Us. cloth. ^ • 

ROSCOE.-LIVES OF EMINENT BRITISH LAWYERS. 

By IlENKY Koscoe, Esq. 1 vol. fcp. 8 vo, with Vignette Title, 6 s. cloth. , 

SANDBY (REV. G.)-MESMERISM AND ITS OPPONENTS: 

With a Narrative of Cases. By the Rev Geukqe SaMddy, Jun. Vicar of Fl-xtoii, and Itcr-tor 
of All Saints with 9t. Nicholas, South Elniliam, Suffolk; Domestic Chaplain to the Right Hon. 
the Earl of Abergavenny. Fcp. 8 vo. 6 s. cloth. ^ 

A book written by n i-lvr(;}man wiill kiiovtn to hp a man of hurh cVinractprtRrpat talent, and rlp.ir intpllpct.rnolly 
turnui;; Rup|>OMil illusions info fui'ls, piovin^ llipir rp.^lit> by a clunO of itni.'Hhi>i< in additiuii to liis unit ca|H*iii‘iii'(*. 
and aocountni)^ on iihiloMiptiiuiil prinri{)li-s ior spomm^ inirai Ics, la lud in wliirlfUiad hern srt down aHtnideni'c 
pither of the Krossost i^noriincc or tin* wildi'st ins,initv ' W c look upon tho »iiiioar.%ni'i> of Mi Sandlij's volunii* aa 
an nnportniil rvont in tlif prosr*’ss itf jiliilosnpliy, for it ih inipossildp 1o ••Npi-i'l tJip aullioi ol iMlIipr folly oi 
ch.'irlutnnisin. Hia cases an subcily stated. Ins rcasonin^H lofio al, .'ind Ins deductions incvitulile ”—Imiian News. 

SANDFORD.-WOMAN IN HER SOCIAL AND DOMESTIC 

CHARACTER. By Mrs. John Sandfouo. 6 th Edition, ft^i. 8 vo. 6 s. cloth. 

Causes of Female Influence; Value of Letters to Woman; Importance of Religion tb Woman j 
Christianity the Hource of Female Excellence; Scripture illustrative of Female Character; 
Female Influence on Religion; Female Defects; Female Romance; Female Education; Female 
Duties. 

SANDFORD.-FEMALE IMPROVEMENT. 

By Mrs. John Sandford. 2 d Edition, fcp. 8 vo. 7 b. Cd. doth. 

• Tlie Formation of Female Character; Religion a paramount Object; the Importance of Religious 

Knowledge; Christianity, Doctrinal and Practical; the Employment of 1'iine; Study, its Moilc 
and its Recommendation; Accomplibhnient; Temper; Taste; Benevolence; Marriage; the 
Young Wife; the Young Mother. 

SANDHURST COLLEGE MATHEMATICAL COURSE 

ELEMENTS of ARITHMETIC and ALGEBRA. By Vi. Sc%tt, Esq. s\.M. and F.R.A.S. 
Second Mathematical Professor at the Royal Military College, Sandhurst. Being the Second 
Volume of the Sandhurst Course of Mathematics. 8 vo. IDs. bound. ^ .• 

This excellent treatiw » udniirably adapted for the purpone nrliit-h it m intpndpd to aiinwer, •id riTtaiti to prove 
HR ppi nianently lu-ncflciol to tlu interentK and credit of the liiHlitution aa it in honnurublr to I'lof. Hc»itt’a tale^. It 
in wc Twrrrivp, tlu* first of a scrips which is to constitute u (general course of ni!ithcni.iticH,HTid which, when poiMiletd, 
will be an in>aluable addition to the cash-liuoke already in use at Sandhurst ’*—Unitbo Sehtice Gazette. ^ 

PRACTICAL ASTRONOMY and GEODESY. By JoyN Narrien, F.K.S an^ R.A.S. Pro¬ 
fessor of Mathematics in the Royal Military College, Sandhurst. Being the 8 rd Volume 
of the Sandhurst Mathematical Course. 8 vo. [Jwit ready. 

ELEMENTS of GEOMETRY; consisting of the first Four and Sixth Books of Euclid, chiefly 
from the Text of Dr. Robert Simson: with the principal Theorems in Ih-oiNirtion) and a 
Course of Practical Geometry on the Ground; also. Four Tracts relating to (;ircles. Planes, 
and Solids, with one on Spherical Geometry. By Mr. Narrien, Professor of Mathematics 
in the Royal Military College, Sandhurst. Being tlie First Volume of the Sandhurst Course 
of Mathematics. 8 vo. with many diagrams, lOs. 6 d. bound. 
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CATALOGUB OF NEW WOUKS 


SAVAGE—A DICTIONARY OF PRINTING. 


By William Savage, Author of** Practical on J 
** On the l*reparation of Printing^ Ink, both Blapk and>Colo 
DiajH^TiiN* jel. 68 . cloth. * ^ 



_ Jve Printing,” and a Treatise 
[.*’ in 1 vol. 8vo. with numerous 


SCORESBY-MAGNETICAL INVESTIGATIONS. 

By the Ilev. W'illiam Scorksby, D.D. F.R. 8 .L. and E. &c. &c. ComprisinfC Invcstiaatioiis 
coticerniiiff the Laws or Principles' allectinic the Power of Magnetic Steel Plates or Bars, in 
rombination as well as singly, under varioua conditions as to Mass, Hardness, Quality, Form, 
&c. as also concerning tlie comparative Powers of Cast Iron. Part 2 , 8 vo. lOs. 6 d. cloth. 

Part 1 , with Plates, 5s. 

SCOTT.-raE mSTORt OF SCOTLAND. 

By Sir Walter Scott, Bart. New edition. 2 vols. fcp. 8 vo. with Vignette I'itles, 128. cloth. 

SEAWARD.-SIR EDWARD SEAWARD’S NARRATIVE OF 

HIS. SHIPWRECK, and ronaequcut IHwtovery of certain Islands in the ('aribbcan Sea: with* 
a detail of many extraordinary and highly intcvsting Events in his Life, from 1733 to 1749, us 
writtemin his own Diary. Edited by Miss Jane Purtkr. 3d Edition, with a New Nautical 
and (jeographiral Introduction, containing Extracts from a Paper by Mr.C. F. Collett, of the 
Royal Navy, identifying the islands described by Sir E. Seaward. 2 vols. post 8 vo. 21 s. cloth. 

SELECT V^ORKS OF THE BRITISH POETS, 

From Cliaucer to Withers. With Biographical Sketches, by K. South sy,LL.D. 1 vol. 8 vo. 
3^. cioP.i i with gilt edges, 3ls. ful. 

SELECT WORKS OF THE BRITISH POETS, 

Fffoin Ben Jonson to Beattie. With Biographical and Critical Prefaces, by Dr. Ai kin. 
4 1 vol. 8 vo. 18s. cloth ; with gilt edges, 20 s. 

*.* The iKTuIiniScnlun* of tlioftr two woikw le, that the Poc mu nri* printril entire, without inutil.nlmij oi .iliiir 1 ( 4 - 
mcol, care l>pin{;' taken that buoii jiocina otil) .iro mUudod as are fit for tliu pciuial of >imlh, ui foi roudiiig aloud 

SHAKSPRARE, BY BOWDLER. 

THE FAMILY SHAKSPKARK; in which nothing is added to the Original Text; but those 
words and expressions are omitted wliicli cannot with propriety be readuloud. Ky T Bowdlek, 
Kmj. F.K.S. Seventh Edition (1839^, 1 large vol. 8 vo. with 3G Illustrations after Sinirke, &c. 
30 b. cloth ; or 318. 6(1. gilt edges. 

A Library Edition, without Illustrations, 8 vols. 8 vo. ^4.14s. Gd. boards. 

SHELLEY, &C.-LIVES OF THE MOST EMINENT LITERARY 

MEN OF ITALY, BPAIN, and PORTUGAL. By Mrs. Smkllky, Sir D. BREWsrER, 
J. Montuomgrv, Sic. 3 vols. fep. 8 vo. with Vignette Titles, IBs. cloth. 

SHELLEY.-LIVES OF MOST EMINENT FRENCH WRITERS. 

By Mrs. Shelley, and others. 2 vols. fcp. 8vo. with Vignette Titles, 12s. cloth. 

SHORT WHIST: ‘ 

Its Rise, Progress, and Laws; with Observations to make any one a Whist Player; containing 
also the Laws of Pitpiet, Cassino, Ecart«S Cribbage, Backgammon. By Major A * * ♦ * 
7 tb Edition. To which are added, Precepts for Tyros. By Mrs. B * * * * *. Fcp. 8 vo. 3s. 
cloth, gilt edges. 

SISMONDI.-HISTORY OF THE ITALIAN REPUBLICS; 

Or, of the Origin, Progress, and Fall of Freedom in Laly, from a.d. 476 to 1805. By J. C. iij 
Dk SisMONDi. 2 vols. fcp. 8 vo. witli Vignette Titles, 12s. cloth. 

SISMONDI.-THE HISTORY OF THE FALL OF THE ROMAN 

^ EMPIRE. Comprising a Vii^w of the Invasion and Settlement of the Barbarians. By J. C L. 
1>B SISMONOI. 2 vols. fcp. 8 vo. With Vignette Titles, 12s. cloth. 

SMITH.-THE ENGLISH FLORA. 

'^By Sir Ja^rs Edward Smith, M.D. F.R.S., late President of the Liniuean Society, &c. 
^vols. 8 vo. i^S. 128 . boards. 

CntcntsVols. I. to IV. The Flowbrinq Plants and the Ferns, je’ 2 . 88 . 

Vm. V. Part 1,13s.>-CRYPToaAMiA; comprising the Mosses, Hepatics, Lichens, Characeae, 
andAlgs^. bySir W. J.HookbiE • » 

Vol. V. Part 2 , l2s.<~T1ie Fu no i—completing the work, by Sir J. W. Hookkk, and the Rev. 
M. J. Bbrkblky, F.L.S. &c. 

SMITH.-COMPENDIUM OF THE ENGLISH FLORA. 


By Sir J. B. Smith. 
l2mo. 7 s. 6d. cloth. 

THE SAME IN LATIN. 


2 d Kilition, with Additions and Corrections. By Sir W. J. Hooker. 
5tb Edition, 12mo. 7s. 6 d. 
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SMITH.-AN INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF BOTANY. 

By Sir .L E. Smith, late PresideAt of the Linnean Society. 7th Edition (1833), corrected; in 
which the object of SnntlPs “ Srauiiuar of Botany” is combined with that of the ** Introdnc- 
,' Uon.” By Sir William Jackson IIookkr, K.H., LL.D., &c. 1 vol. 8vo. pp. 522, 36 Steel 

Plates, 16s. cloth; with the Plated coloured, j^'2, 12s. 6d. cloth. 

SMITH.-THE WORKS OF THE REV. SYDNEY SMITH. 

2d Edition, 3 vols. 8vo. with Portrait, pp. 1412, 36 b. cloth. t 

ThiR riillection I onnifltfl of the author*^ coatrilmtinnw ti> the Edinburjjfh Renew, Peter riymlpy's Lcttera on thu 
Catholics, and other nuacellaTvaouH works. , 

__ By the same Author, 2d Edition, 

LETTERS on AMERICAN DEBTS, First printed in “Thh Morninfl^ Chronicle.” 8vo. 6d, 

SMITH.-LETTERS ON THE SUBJEC'TOF THE CATHOLICS, 

to my Brother Abraham who lives in the Country. By Peter Plymlry. 2lBt Edition, 
poBtSvo.pp. 200,78. cloth. • , • 

3MITH.-TIIE MEMOIRS OF THE MARQUIS DE FOMBAL. 

By JoH N Sm ith. Private Secretory to the ittarquis Dc Saldana. 2 vols. post 8vo. with Portrait 
and Auto/^nipha, 21s. cloth. • 

ThcKc McmiiirM of this illuhtrions Portiu^ose Statrsman, desirantril hv his rnuntrvmrn the “ Cheat Mingrtk,” 
contain detiilH of tin* ternhlc eiirUitiuake in 17.'>5—the viiei^v ul Pomluil on that aaful oi casuin—the cHtuhliHhmeiit 
of the Opoito Wmc ('ompany—the lluko of Audio’s roiispinicy—rupture with the t'ourt of Hnn||—stiange linllui ina 
tuiiisof theJesuit M:iliti;rida—sujiprehmon of the .lesuit nnlei throughout Kum]ie ettefUfl liy I'onilial’s cuerRy and 
ndilrens—fau.ily eomiiart ami uar with Fianee and Spain—rxtensne reforms ami Boiiiiahing eonditioii of Poitiig.il— 
dentil of the king—I'linihnl’s reNignntion, exiimiiintion, sentence, iIlneKS, ami death. The wliole mtenpersed wiUi 
i'xtr.iet» fioni the <leap.iteheH of Mi. Ilav, Ijord Kinuimll, Mr. Walpole, *p. nerer before puhliNhed , ^ 

SMITII.-AN INQUIRY INTO THE NATURE AND CAUSES 

OF THK WKALTII OF NATION’S. «y Auam Smith, U..I). With a Idfeoftlie Ai)tlior, 
an Introductory Di.scour,se, Notes, and .Supplemental Disscrtutious. ByJ U. M^Culwch. 
New Edition, corrected tlirouf^hout, and j^reatly enlarj^cd, 8vo. with Portrjiit, jftl. Is. cloth. 

SOUTHEY’S (ROBERT) COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS; 

Containing all the Author’s last Iiitroductions and Notes. Complete in one volume, raediura 
8vo. with Portrait and Vignette, uniform with Byron’s Poems and Thomas Moore’s Poetical 
Works, 21s.; or 42 k. hound in morocco, in the best iiianner, by llayduy. , 

Also, an Edition in 10 vols. fcp. 8vo. with Portrait and 19 Plates, ^2, 10s. 

The following may be had, separately, in cloth : 

JOAN of ARC.1 vol. 58. Til ALA BA.1 vol. 

MADOC.1 vol. 58. BALLADS, &c.2 vols. lOs. 

CURSE of KEHAMA .1 vol. 5s. RODERICK.,.1 vol. 58. 

SOUTHEY, &c.-LIVES OF THE BRITISH*ADMIRALS; 

With an Introductory View of the Naval History of Eng;land. By R. Southey, Esq. and 
R. Bell, Esq. 5 vols. fcp. 8vo. with Vignette Titles, j£'1. 10b. cloth. 

SPACEMAN. - STATISTICAL TABLES , 

Of the Affriculture, Shipping’, Colonics, Manufactures, Commerce, and Population of the 
Uniteil l^n^dom of Great Britain and its Dependencies, brought down to the year 1843. 
Compiled from Official Returns. By W. F. Bpackman, Esq. Fcp. Rvo. pp. 162, Ss. cloth. 

SPALDING.-THE PHILOSOPHY OF CHRISTIAN MORALS. 

By Samuel Spalding, M.A. of the London University. 8vo. lOs. 6d. cloth. 

“ Till* aulhnr of this work wns a young man of gii*«l inomiM-, who gr.iduntcd at tlif fiomlon I'niTfr^itv in 1840, ami 
^ dird earlV 111 the pri*si'tit yiMi, at thi'Capt* of^uod liope, to winch phicF he had rcpaiicd n icrniit hia Htrnigth, 
nhtiUenii hi inU‘i>*'P ‘iiipliciition hi Htiidy. I'lie work which hr Ii.in ielt lichiial liearN traccB of ii thinking tninil, which 
niiglit have done nnii li in thr Arid of aVicnci Mi Sp.tldingN treatise m niutlrllrd (o ti ifieat extent on the writings 
of that gnMt fthii’Ml wnUT, llielioii Butler, and the- whokwoik m thioughouttlioughtfully aud eloqnrntly writtru." 

AxnEKAVM. 

SPIRIT OF THE WOODS. 

By the Author of “ The Moral of Flowers.” 2d Edition, I vol. royal 8vo. with 23 beautifully* 
coloured Engraviiip:s of the Forest Trees of Great Britain, ;€'l. Ifb. 6d. cloth. 

SP00NER.-A TREATISE ON THE STRUCTURE, FUNCs- 

TIONS, and DISEASES of the FGOT and LEG of the HORSE; comprehending the Cpm- 
parative Anatomy of these parts in other Animals, <;mbracing the subject of Pnoeing nd 
the proper Treatment of the Foot; with the Rationale and Klfects of various ImporMint 
Operations, and the best methods of performing them. By W. C. Spooner, M.R.y.C. 
12ino. pp. 398, 78. 6d. cloth. • 

STEBBING. - THE HISTORY OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH, 

from its Foundation to a.d. 1493. By the Rev. H. Stbbdino, M.A. &c. 2 vols. fcp. 8vo. 

with Vignette Title-*, 128. cloth. 

STEBBING.-THE HISTORY OF THE REFORMATION. 

By the Rev. H. Steubino. 2 vols. fcp. 8vo. with Vignette Titles, 13 b. cloth. 
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CATALOGUE or NEW WORKS 


STEAM ENGINE, BY THE ARTIZAN CLUB. 

A Trcatiic on the Steam Kn&ftnc. By the Arti/.an Ci.^b. Nob. 1 to 4, 4to. la. each, aewcd. 
To be completed in 24 Monthly Parts, each illustrated by a*6teel Plate and several Woodcuts. 

This work will ffive a complete account tW Steam (Engine as applied to Mines, Mills, 
Railways, and Steam Navigation;- will contain Practical Rules and Examples of the best 
Mactiinery; and will be representative of the present state (»f Steam Science in England. 

Thf trrntiBe ih markctl by tlir name ck'vt'meBei and vivacity nluch bclotiKH to ‘ the C>'lubit ik well illuKtratad with 
wo«h 1( utH, and fteetnti likaty, as far aa we can judae, to anawer the important puriinnc of diffusing; aounJ iufomiatiuu 
arnonff the aitisana of this country , in an agreeable and intercatinic manniMltA.iLWAy Cusionici.e. 

STEEL’S SHIPMASTER’S ASSISTANT, 

And OWIfER^S MANU^l-*; contoiuing Information necessary for persons connected with 
Mercantile AfTairs; consisting of the RcgtRitioa Acts of the Customs for the United King¬ 
dom, and liritisli Possessions abroad; Navigation Laws; Registry Acts: IhiticB of Customs 
of the United Kingdom, the Hritish Plantations in America, Canada, and Isle of Man, in the 
East Indies, Cap^of Good Hope, New Hniith Wales, and Van Djeiiiun’s Land ; Smuggling 
Acts ; Pilotage throughout England and Scotland; liisuruiices ; Commercial Treaties; Dock 
Cliarifes on Shipping, &r. New Edition, rorrected by J. Stikkman, Secretary to the KaiA 
luAia and China Association. With Taules oLMimies, Weights, Measures, and Exchanges. 
By Dr^KBLLY. With a Supplement. 1 vol. Svo. j61. Is. cloth. 

STEPIIENS.-A MANUAL OF BRITISH COLEOPTERA; 

S ‘, BKETLHM: contuinhilg a Description of all the Species of Beetles hitherto ascertained to 
habit Great Britain ana Ireland, &c. W'ith a Complete Index of the Genera. By J. F. 
Stbvhbns, F.L.S. Author of ** Illustrations of Entomology.” I vul. post 8vo. l4s. cloth. 

STROfJO-GREECE AS A KINGDOM: 

A Htatistical Description of that Country: its Laws, Couiinerce, Resources, Public Insiitiiiions, 
Army, Navy, &:c.—from the arrival of King Gtho, in 1R33, down to the present time. From 
t^fficiul Documents and Authentic Sources. By FaKOURicK Strung, Esq. Consul at Athens 
• for the Kingdoms of Bavaria and Hanover. 8vo ISs. clotli. 

SUMMERLY'(MRS. FELIX).-THE MOTHER’S PRIMER: 

a Little Child’s First Steps in many ways. By Mrs. Fklix Summerly. Fcp. 8vo. printed 
in rolours, with a Frontispiece drawn on zinc by WMlliain Mulready, H.A. Is. sewed. 

SUNDAY LIBRARY: ^ 

Containing nearly One Hundred SennonB by the following eminent Divines. With Notes, &r. 
4 il^l>y the Rev. T. F. Diddin, D.D. 6 vols. fcp. Svo. with Six Portraits, 308. cloth. 

^^'rchhp. l.awri'nci* ■ Up. Iluntinglord . ArthUeacon Niin-s . l*r(>fi‘»M>T W'hiU? 1 lU-v W'. .Tunes (of Naylaml) 


A'rchhp. l.awrenci' 
Rerker 
np. Dlt>omfli‘lil 
Gray 
Heher 
Hobart 
Homo 
Horaley 


Up. Iluntinglurd 
Malthy 
Mailt 
C^ewton 
Porteus 
.1 U b^umnor 
Van Mill] it! 

I Van CliaiiiHor 


PoU 

Dr. Ulair 
Chalmen 
iroyly 
T’nloy 
Purr 

1 Shultlfworth 


Kev Arch AIimiii 
(1 UenKoii 
JohIiu. 1 GiIpUi 
G II iircitt 
Kohertllall 
J. Hewlett 
A. In me 


C. W Le ftas 
U H. M liman 
R MurcluMil 
'riiTimaH licnut 11 
.1. II. Spiy 
Svdncy Smith 
Tlllllll.'lh ToHUMon 


SWAINSON.-A PRELIMINARY DISCOURSE ON THE 

9rUI>Y OF NATURAL HISTORY. Ry W. Swainson, Ksq. 1 vnl. fcp. Ova. 6s. rlntb. 

SWAINSON.-A TREATISE ON THE NATURAL HISTORY 

AND CLASSIFICATION of ANIMALS. Ity W. Swainson, Ksq. 1 vol. fcp. Svo. 6 n. 

SWAINSON.-NATURAL HISTORY AND CLASSIFICATION 

OF QUADRUPEDS. By W. Swainson, Esq. 1 vol. fcp. 8vo. with vignette title and 176 
Woodcuts, 6b. cloth. 

SWAINSON.-NATURAL HISTORY AND CLASSIFICATION 

OF BIRDS. By W. Swainson, Esq. Fcp. 8vo. Vignette Titles and above 300 Woodcuts, 
128. cloth. 

SWAINSON.-ANIMALS IN MENAGERIES. 

By W. Swainson, Esq. ^Fep.svo. Vignette Title and numerous Woodcuts, 68. clotli lettered 

SWAINSOif.-NATUiAL HISTORY AND CLASSIFICATION 

* « OF FISH, AMPHIBIANS, AND REFFILES. By W. Swain«on, Esq. 2 vols. fcp. 8vo. 
with nuinffrons Woodcuts and Vignette Titles, 12s. cloth. 

SVAINSON.-HABITS AND INSTINCTS OF ANIMALS. 

By W. Swainson, Esq. 1 vol. f^i. 6vo. with Vignette and numerous Woodcuts, 68. cloth. 

SWAINSON.-A TREATISE ON MALACOLOGY; 

or, the Natural OlassiflcatioTi of Shells and ShelUtish. By W. Swainson, Esq. 1 vol. fcp. 
8v^. with Vignette litle and very numerous Illustrations on Wood, 68. cloth. 

SWAINSON AND SHUCKARD.-HISTORY AND NATURAL 

« ARRANGEMENT OF INSECl'S. By W. Swainson, Esq., and W. K. Shuckard, 

1 vol. fcp. Bvo. with Vignette Title and Woodcuts, 68. cloth. 
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SWITZERLAND.-THE HISTORY OF SWITZERLAND. 

1 vol. fcp, 8vo. with Viicnette 6s. cioth. 

TATE.-THE CONTINUOES' HISTORY OF THE LIFE AND 

WRITINGS OF ST. PAUL, onfhc basis of tiw* Acts; with Intercalary Matter of Sarreil 
. Narrative, snpplierl from the Epistles, and elucidated in occasional Dissertations: with the 
Horae Paulinie of Dr. Paley, in a more correct edition, sulijoined. By James Tatk, M.A. 
Canon Residentiary of St. Paul’s. 8vo. with Map, ISs. cloth. ^ 

TATE.-IIORATIUS RESTITUTUS;* 


Character of that Poet. By James Tate, M.A. Second Edition. To which is now added, 
an orijifinnl Treatise op the Metres of Horace. 8vo. 128. cloth. 

TAYLER (REV. CHARLES B.)-MARGARET 

• Or, the Pearl. By the Rev. Ciiakleh B- Taylis^ M.A^. Rector of St. Peter’s, Cliestfir. Author 
of “May You Like It,” “ Rt'cords of a Go|^l Man’«t Lire,” &c. Fcp. Kvo. (is. cloth. 

“ Thi’ (if lino v(‘r\ plonsiiiir nnd .‘lllractMi* stnrj i« to hIicw tin* crniis ol i.inistn.aml tltal<npp^ cOi'cto 

th.il flow froiii .iHlrii*! lii'^cliiirt'c(>< iiiir (hitu’H, ami nmr.i^l. TItr hoDk is Miittrn in a ipiucful, 

nmi I', allout'tlici lice IVnui that narrow-iiuuili.>il apiiit nhuMt has liulloo riii|ui<ntLy nppi'aivil ofiiito in woiks of tU»> 
Rami' ili'Kcriplion ”— 

TAYLER (REV. C. B.)-TRACTARIANISM NOT oT? GOD! 

Plain SermoiiR for the Times. By the Rev. C. B. Taylise, M.A. Rector of St. Peter’s, and 
Evening;; Lecturer of St. Mary’s, Chester. [Jh the pf'ess. 

• “ Ami lu* ri’iiKonril with thorn out (if lhi> Scruituu**..”—Af T» xvii 2. 

TAYLER (REV. G. B.)-D0RA MELDER; 

A Story of Alsace. By Meta Samikii. A Translation. Edited by the Rev. C. B. Tayle^ 
Author of “ Record.s of a Good Man’s Life,” &c. Fcp.Hvo. jip. 286, 2 lllEHtrationR. 7s. cloth. 

“ In a hterni j point of view, tins tale im .ulniiial)l.v tolil, wliilst itti au ul realiti JJi'CB it u true riKiim " 

UKXTitiu Magazine 

TA\’LOR.-TTIE STATESMAN. 

B> Henry Taylor, Esip, Author of “ Philip Van Artevelde ” 12ino. 6s. Cd. hoards. 

Til ACKER.-THE COURSER’S ANMIAL REMEMRRANCER, 

and STUD-IU)OK ; lu'in;^ an Al])hah«‘tical Return of the Runuin;' at all the Puhlir Coua^i^ 
(Hubs 111 Enixiund, Ireluml, and Scotland, for the Season 1811-12; with the Pedi^rnes (ns far 
as received) of tin* l)o^;:s that won, and the Dofj:.s that ran up second for each Pri/e; idsu, a 
Return of all sin;;le Matches run at those Meetiiiifs; with a PreliminAy Essay on the Dociniou 
of Short Courses. ByT. Thackkb. 8vo. UKs. cloth. 


TIIACKER.- 


POCKET COMPENDIUM 


COURSING 


RULES AND BYE-LAWS, for Use in the Field. By Thomas Thacker. Is. 6d. sewed. 

TIIIRLWALL.-TIIE HISTORY OF GREECE. 

By the llipht Rev. the Lord Bishop of St. Davi d’s. 8 vols. fcp. 8vo. with Vignette Titles, 
^2. 88. cloth. 

THOMSON’S SEASONS. 

Edited by Bolton Cornky, Esq. Illustrated with Seventy-seven Designs drawn on Wood, 
by the following Members of the Etching Club 


.r Itell, Krulptor, .1 C. IlmMey, I’rank Stmii*, H. .1 Tonn'W’nil, 

I*. VV'. Cope, J. i*. Knii;hL C Stonliouau, T. Webster, A.11.A. 

ThomasOreswiek, R. Hedgr.ive, A R A. F. Taylcr, 

Engraved by Thompson and other eminent Engravers. 

Square crown 8vo. One Guinea; bound in morocco, in the best manner, by Ha)day, 36s. 


‘ IVw works of till (I.IRK have a fairer pioajx'ct of popuhirity lhan this new ijditiiin of TuoMaoN, illuntrnted by the 
mbiTs of till' I'.tcliing (Jliib. Most, of tlie (lei>igiii. an* in .lei'milanci* mill thi spiiit of tin* .lUtJior,—some of them 


beautiful. The laiiilstape vign^ttcN I’ontriliutcd by Mr ('jirkwkk mlitli* him to .1 Anit pl<t( c bn a book illuatmtor , 
eiiiilnting a vrisalilit} of talent for uhieh hia waiine.t adiiiiieia rould Aiilbetilp have liardlx venliireil to give him 
credit. Mr. P TAtLF.ii is not lar beliind, as hia deaigna at pp. II, 12, ana ISfl, will iiiriRt HHtitTaeloriU prove , and he 
comes one atop nearer liutoncal art than Mr. Ckbuk k, in ri«ht of hih rlever management of rualic ngurea. Mraers. 
Coi’K, HoasT-EV, IIi.iioKiiVT, and Bei l, with all their tnie English fcclmg, and the grace of their conceplions, nri^a 1 
(ii'grcc morr .'imlnlious Mr Bei.i,’s preiiarnloiy outline of ‘ taring ’ given in«licatioii« of grate, Miotry, and fnii^, 
worthy of being earned to the liigheat porfijtion Thia book is rirnutifully brongbt out; the vI^eltcB are 
copper hlneks, produced by the electrotype prooeBs T)ii8 gives a nreuliurity of effeet to theimpresaKitiHtnon'eaVto 
ptweeivc than to desiribe.* Other of our clnsmi iil laiems aie to follow, illustrated m a Bimilar tashion. Mr. RoJ^n 
I ‘oRNEV ’h labouri* are not the less to be eoniniended liccanse they are unobtruaivi* • the work is extremely well oMted, 
Ri^ therefore entitled to a plaee on the library shelf as well aa on the^rawing loom table. ”—Atiirm^uk. 

Uniform with ** Thomson’s Seasons,” 

GOLDSMITH’S I’OETICAL WORKS, illustrated with Engravings on Wood, from Designs by 
Members of the Etching Club.— /« thepren. 

THOMSON.-THE DOMESTIC MANAGEMENT OF THE ^CK 

R(K)M, necessary, in Aid <*f Medical Troatiiicnt, for the Cure of Diseases. By Anthony < 
Todd Thomson, M.1). F.L.S. &c. Post 8vo. lUs. 6d. cloth. 
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CATALOGUE OF NEW WOHKS 


THOMSON-AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON ALOEBRA, 

Theoretical and Prartical. By Jamrs Thomson, JLLiD. Professor of Mathematics in the 
University of Glasgow. 12mo. 5s. cloth. . p 

'*For clpnrni'KK, i^implipitj, And cQmpletonPKH, it woftld be difficult to itnMRine n eupmor performance to pr 
Thomiinn'k. Au) uiti-lliircnt intliridiial iniKfit teacn liiniKelf from it,*and in the handK of an able miiatcr it muet prove 
invaluAble. recommend it to mathematical rcailer<<, tcaoherH, and atudenta, aa mcomparablj the ^at elementary 
treatiHC and the moKt rotnfirchenaivc teat'bonk of ttic science "—Atlas. « 

T0MLTNS.-A ^OPULAE LAW DICTIONARY; 

Familiarly explainii))f the Terms and Nature of English Law; adapted to the comprehension 
of uersoTis not educated fpr the le»:al iirofession, and alTording^ intorinution peculiWly useful 
to Maii^istrates, Merchants, Parochial Oilicers, and others. By Thomas Eolynk Tomlins, 
Attorney end Solicitor. *ln 1 thick vol. pos^Svo. IBs. cloth. 

• ,* The whojie work lias been revised by a liarrister. 

TOOKE.-A HISTORY OF PRICES; 

With^ reference to the Causes of their principal Variations, from 1792 to the Present Timp 
Preceded by a Sketcli of the History of Me Corn Trade in the last Two Centuries. By Thomas 
Tookr, Esq. F.11.S. 2 vols. bvo. jKI. 1Gb. cIoCk 

^ {A Continuation of the A bove.) 

AN ACCOUNT of PRICES and of the State of the CIRCULATION in 1838 and 1839; with 
jleinarkB onf he Corn Lavyjs, and on proposed Alterations in oui' Banking System. 8vo. 12s. cloth. 

TRANSACTIONS OP THE ENTOMOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

^vo< 'fbc last part published is Part 4 of Vol. 3, 8vo. with Plates, Gs. Gd. 


TIUNSACTIONS op the zoological society op 

V LONDON. 4to. The last part publislied is Parts, Vol. 3, with Plates, 19 b. 6d. coloured, 
and 128. plains 


TRANSACTIONS OP THE INSTITUTION OP CIVIL 

Engineers, 4to. Vol. II. with Twenty-three finely engraved Plates, 28s. cloth. 

^ Vol. 111. W'ith Nineteen finely engraved Plates, ^6*2. 12b. Gd. cloth. 

«• 


TRANSACTIONS OP THE ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH 

^ARCUITEtTS of LONDON : consisting of a series of Papers on “ Antiquities," uiul “ Con¬ 
struction.’* By R. Willis, M.A. F.II.S. &c.; Aiiibrose Poynter; Herr Hallinutiu, of Han¬ 
over; Dr. Faraday^Mr. Mracebridge; Herr Beuth, of Berlin; Joseph Guilt, F S.A F.A.S.; 
Mr. C. H. Smith ; Mr. C. Fowler, Hon. Sec.; Mr. Yf. A. Nicholson, of Lincoln: and Mr. J. P. 
Papworth. Vol. 1. Part r, 4to. u ith iiuiuerous lithographic and w oodcut illustrations, 24s. clotii 

Part 1, Vol. 1. uniform with the above, 16s. cloth. 

TRANSACTIONS Of THE LINNEAN SOCIETY OF LONDON. 

The last part published is Part 2, Vol. XIX. 4to. with Plates, 21s. 


TR0LL0PE.-THE LAURRINGTONS; 

f)r, Superior People. By Mrs. Thollupk, Author of “Widow Bamaby,” ftc. 3 vols. 
post Bvo. 318. 6d. boards. 

*• Mr*. Trollope fmiiuiupon public onininn, a* a novel writer, by every rarcesBlvr prodnetion of her prolific pi-ii. 
* The Laurmurtone,' her last non miw'J, le tastly superior to • Widow Uarnahy,’ on wbirli wo conclude, fioin lU bemi; 
aaiUH'latetl with her name lu the titlo-iia^rv, ulu* founda her {fieteueiona to public reifard. Tlie plot la Hiniple , the 
rhararterv oonipiirativel) few and then- positions,•avuiffa. and doincra, peribctly in keeping. We predict that the 
work will be a favourite aiUi the nn\el-reading portion of Uie public.'*— Glohk. 

ffURNER.-TIIE HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 

From the Earliest Period to the Death of Elizabeth. By Sharon Turner, Esq. F.A.S. 
R.A.S.L. 12arols. 8vo. A?8. 3c. cloth. 


I Or four separate portions, as follow 

^ THE BISIORT of the ANGLO-SAXONS; comprising the History of England from the 
% BortiflBt Rpriod to the Norman Conquest. 6th Edition, 3 vols. 8vo. jC^2. 5b. boards. 

CrHE HISTORY of ENGLAND during the MIDDLE AGES; roninrising the Reigns from 
William the Conqueror to the Aqpession of Henry VIII., and also the History of the Litera¬ 
ture, Iwigiony Poetry, and Progress of the Reformation and of the Language during that 
period. Sd Edition, 5 vols. Bvo. boards. 

THE HISTORY of the REIGN of HENRY VIII.; comprising the Political Histoiw of the 
r6inmencement of the English Reformation: being the First Part of the Modern History of 
England. Sd Edition, 3 vols. Bvo. 368. bds. 

f THE HISTORY of the REIOVS of EDWARD VI.. MARY, and ELIZABETH; being the 
Second Fart of the Modem History of England. 8d Editipn, 2 vols. Bvo. 82s. boards. i 




PRINTED FOR LONGMAN, BROWN, AND CO, 


TURNER-TITE SACRED HISTORY OF THE WORLD, 

Philosophically considered. By akon Turnkii, F.S.A. R.A.H.L. New Edit. 3 vols. 8vo. 42s. 

Vol. 1 considers the Creation a«d System of the Earth, and of its Vef^ctable and Animal Races 
and Material Laws, and Formation of Mankind. 

*Vol. 2, the Divine Economy in its /Special Relation to Mankind, and in the Delude, and the 
History of Human Affairs ; 

‘Vol. 3, the Fi’ovisions for the Perpetuation and Support of the Human Race, the Divine System 
of our Social Combinations, anu the Supernatural History of the Wcrld. 

TURNER-A TREATISE ON THE FOOT OF THE HORSE, 

And a New System of Shoeini^, by one-sided nailing;; and oi>tIie Nature, Origin, and Symptoms 
of the Navicular Joint Lameness,^ with Preventive ami Curative Treatment. By Jauks 
Turnkr, M.R.V.C. Royal 8vo pp. llHf 7 h.^ 1. boards. 

TURTON’S (DR.) MANUAL OF TJIE LAND AN® FRESH- 

WATER SHELLS of the BRITISH ISLANDS. A New Edition*, thoroughly revise^and with 
• ron8iderHl)ie Additions. By John Edward G^y, Keeper of the Zoological ('olpctiun in 
the British Museum. 1 vol. post 8vo. wit^WooffcutB,'and 12 Coloured Plates 15s. cfotli. 

URE.-DTCTIONARY OF ARTS, MANUFACTURES, & MINES; 

('oiitaining a clear Exposition of their Principles and Practice. By Andrbw Urb, M.D. 
F.R.S. M.G.S. M.A.S. J.nnd.; M. Acad. N.L. Pliilad.; S. Ph. Sfic. N. Germ#llaiiov.; Mtilii. 
&c. &c. Third Edition, corrected, 8vo. illustrated with 1240 Engravings on Wood, SOs. cloth. 

To thf Tnnnnfacturin" dintnctHof Kiif^land, to )iini-li('(i1 cni;mi*erR,rh(*iTnaiN, and invontors in nil hrnmlirn 
nf nnenri*, itnil, iiidoi'd, to all idaxMi'x noni'frncd in indu^trinl purNints.tliis viirk is oni> of Dip tiioM valRn^l*' ppihiiTii'M 
or iiiforninlioii thul Has piolmMy rvi'i bisai puldiNlicd. Dr. I'lt' is porliapH bettpr quiitified than HliiioNa.in^i1lii>r 
writer to render j. ivmk of Ibis varied and useful di'xrripl mn evei j thinf; tlial it ou^bt to be. It fomiH an iiidiHfM'nMitble 
work of refereni'e to men nf Hrienee and innnufaeturerK^for practieul puiposef., unrT to every tender who m tncideuiaUy 
iiilereated m any ul tJie nuinoruuh KubjeetH of wliieb it treata ’ — \ti.ah. ^ 

In the presto by the same Author, # 

RECENT IMPROVEMENTS IN ARTS, MANUFACTURES, AND MINflB; being a Supple¬ 
ment to bis Dictionary. 

WALKER (GEO.)- CHESS STUDIES; 

f'orapri*?ing One Thousand Ga-’ies «f Cliess, as really played by the first Chess Players; 
forming a complete Encyclopa'diaof Reference, and pi;| 80 iitirig the greatest Collection extant 
of fine gpeciinens of strategy in every stage of the Game. Selectetl and arranged by Gp.ouor 
Walkkr, Author of “ Chess made Easy,’* “ A New Treatise on Chess,” and other Worlu^ii 
the subject. 8vo. lOs. fid. sewed. 

vor> complHi* rtci-ounl of the Riimr in inodom ttnieH, wbich, nn it ha«< Iwrnmo moro n r.ie<> than (‘vor, .uid 
nationK look on iih rrintosts with almost national pabaioiin, ririy i‘lii>Hfl playrr will fln^eai'rviiit; of bis hr»t iitivn 
iioii. No liial ov skill, ri'itaiiiU, l•*^It^B such I’luiitsal dosno to rouquer , and ilion« inio are aiiibitious of victory 
inuatatuil) WaJkcr.'—liiTEitAuy (J«/.P.rTB. ^ 

WARDLAW.-DISCOURSES ON THE PRINCIPAL POINTS 

OF THE SOCINIAN CONTROVERSY—the Unity of God, and the Trinity of Persons in the 
Godhead; the Supreme Divinity of .lesua Christ; the Doctrine of the Atonement; the Christum 
Character, 8tc. By Ralph Wardlaw, D.D. 5th Edition, 8v%. I5s. cloth. 

By the same Author, 

SERMONS. 8vo. 12 b. boards. 

WATERTON.-ESSAYS ON NATURAL HISTORY, 

Chieflly Ornithology. By Charles Waterton, Esq., Author of “Wanderings in South 
America.” With an Autobiography of the Authoi, and a View of Waltuii Hall. Fifth 
• Edition, fcp. 8vo. Ss. cloth. • 

SECOND SERIES. With Continuation of Mr. “Waterton’s Autobiography. Fcp. 8vo. with 
Vignette by T. Creswick, A.R.A. fis. fid. cloth. 

“ II given UR hearty plraaure to with Mr. Waterton again. To miaerahlr mortala *e1osa in poniilouR ritiea 

pent,’lUR bookw are an a vignrouR autumn air. Hr is a charniiiig uriter. Candid, cordial, giNid-liearird, and full 
Uir moat tnnHRulinr H>mpalhicR Um Autobkiohapht will rank with the moNt piquant and comprrhcnHivr inrci-s of 
that kind of writing ihtbr langungr. Hw Krraar, with littli* of the learned pratcuci-H, have a Hture of cbverful wisdom 
in them which yields uiitailing iiiHtruetiveneioi and pleasure.”—EXAirigBRa * • 

WATHEN.-ARTS, ANTIQUITIES, AND CHRONOLOGY OB 

ANCIENT EGYP'I', from l*ersonal Cubservations. By G. II. Watiikn, Arcfttect. W'iJfc 
Illustrations from Original Sketches by the Author. Royal 8vo. with Plates and Woodcira, 
Ifis. cloth. 4 

" To commend or recommend Mr Wathen’R volume, after what we ^vc extracted from it, would Im auperfluoua. 
The antiquary, the sctiolar, tlie philosopher, ttie artist, m ahort,every Aueated man who reoxU,cither lor matructiun 
or entertamment, must be interested in its rich and varied contents.'’—KtLiiCTic lisvnw. 

WESTWOOD.-INTRODUCTION TO THE MODERN CLAS.SI- 

FICATION OF INSECTS; comprising an Account of the Habits and Transformatioiia of the 
different Families; a Synopsis of all the British, and a Notice of the more remarkable Foreira 
Genera. By J. O. Westwood, Sec. Eiit. Soc. London, F.L.S., &c. 2 vols. iiluatrated with 
above 150 Woodcuts, comprising about 2500 distinct Figures, a^2. 7s. cloth. ^ 


* 


WEBSTER.-AN ENCYCLOPJIDIA OF’DOMESTIC ECONOMY; 

Comptiiinff such iubjerts as are most immediately r<mnectr.d with Housekeeping: as. The 
Construction of Domestic Kdidces, with the modes of Warmipi?, Ventilating, ana Li^htin}^ 
them—A description of the various articles of Ftfmilure, with the nature of their Mate^-ials— 
Duties of Servants—A general account of the Animm ai^ Vegetable Substances used as Foo^, 
and the methods of preserving and preparing them by Cooking—Making Bread—The Chemical 
Nature and the Preparation of all kinds of Fermented Liquors used as Beverage—Materials 
employed in Dress and the Toilette—Business of the Laundry - Description of the various 
'Wlieel Carriages—Preservation of Health—Domestic Medicine, &c. &c. &c. By Thomas 
WBBSTKa. F*D.S. &c.; assisted %y the late Mrs. Parkes, Author of “ Domestic Duties.” 
1 thick vol. 8vo. illustrated with nearly 1000 Woodcuts, SOs. cloth. 


The fittfficicntly mihcatefl the wide rang** of topics mrlttded in this mofit QNcful oncyclopo dia, and nil 

are tn*nted with a fulnean whirh leaveB Aolhinct to Im* deiiired. It has I»e«n tlie ohjeet of the editor to rnmbine Rideiu ** 
wJUi iiracticS, a knowledge of pelncipK'ii With the ordinary details and daily rerurnng dutiea of domestic lift*. Inaonw 
departments of the work, Mr. we lister h.ih been af.aiMteiPliynt.lad> whose quiiUlleationii are beyond dispuU*, and tin* 
result of tlieir united bilMiurs iH the produetinn of a volume whieh exhiiuMtH Uie subjeet, iind defles all com|M>titicin. 
The work in riehly illustrated with woodeuts, ailding pn*Bllj to its v.ilue. We htrongiy rerommeml every ladv, and 
all others who .iiv concerned in the management of domestie aifairs, to make themselves familiar with Mr. W'eWer.’» 
volume, wliieh must iipeedily be.regarded ua all indispensahle book of reference to even housekeeiuT.'' * 


l indispensahle book of reference to cvrrj housekeeper.'* * 

El LECTir Keview. 


r LECTir ui 

WHira’S COMPENDIUM OF VETERINARY -ART; 

r'nntnininir T^lain anrl rTnnr*iao miBfiei'aVinvici l.r. fVtA 


host methotkof performing various Important Operations *, with Advice to the Purchasers of 
norses: ana a copious Materia Medica and Pharmac<»p(eia. 17th Edition, entirely rccoii- 
striictea^withcoiisideraide Additions and Alterations, bringing the work up to the jirtsscut state 
of Vatmnary Science. By W. C. Spooner, Veterinary Surgeon, &c. &c. 8vo. pp. 588, with 
, Folpprm Plate, 16 b. cloth. London, 1842. 

WHITE’S COMPENDIUM OF CATTLE MEDICINE; 


Leg of the Horse,” &c. 8vo. 9s. cloth. 

WllITLEY.-THE* APPLICATION OF GEOLOGY TO AGUT- 

CDLTURK, and to the Iraprovenient and Valuation of Land: with the Nature and Properties 
* of Soils, and the Principles of Cultivation. By Nicholas Whitley, Land-Surveyor. 8vo. 
7s. 6d. cloth. 

MLDE.-NARRATIVE OF A VOYAGE TO MADEIRA, 

TENKKIFFK, Mid along the SHORES of the MEDITEUKANEAN. Uy W. R. Winiia, 
Surgeon, &n. &c. ^fd Edition, corrected and enlarged, 8vo. with Illustrations, 18s. cloth. 

WILKINSON.-THE ENGINES OF WAR, &c. 

Being a History of Ancient and Modern Prqiectile Instruments and Engines of Warfare and 
Sporting; including tne Manufacture of Fire-Arms, tlie Ilisto^ and Manufacture of Gun¬ 
powder, of Swords, and of the cause of the Damascus Figure in Sword Bla(ies, with some 
Ohserx’Btions of Bronze :^o which arc added, Remarks on some Peculiarities of Iron, anil on 
the Extraordinary filTect produced by the Action of Sea-water on Cast-Iron; with Details of 
various Miscellaneous Experiments. By H. Wilkinson, M.R.A.S. 1 vol. 8vo. 98. cloth. 

WILLOUGHBY (LADY).-A DIARY, 

Purporting to be by the LADY WILLOUGHBY, of the Reign of Charles 1. j embracing some 
Passages of her Domestic History from 1635 to 1648. 

To give uilditional interest to the work, it has been printed and bound in the style of the 
pcrioil to which it refers. Small 4to* 18s. boards^ or in morocco, by Ifayday, Sb. 

** So rnrt'ly hnw wo mot in our litorory wiUka w itb mo nwei't k'i'hRractor ns tho Lnily Willoughby, that wo knnwr^Viot 
whoUior the foellnic of rogret or plonnuro hon provniW as m’o have olosod tlio volume'of Iut b«aatii\il A’aifmont. She 
looks out upon uh from her owned casi'meut with *>ttch fresluiQss and beauty, that we aro coinjwlloil to n'gard her 
with admiration and delurltt. Tlierr in no nmi al t fit cl in what nhe han written, no imticMion of a woman ’k vanity: 
her whole mivii ie th.at of Multdued gmee and frniiifine IniellneMi. That tlie exquisite panim^s purporting to be 
# eatmetn frnm her diary havo flowed from a woman'M pen. alone we cannot for a moment doubt. A woman only coubi 


and truth wormy of female nalme Sti Ua hast and Infheat mood. If her work ta indeed only an imitation of days gone 
by, tlien the genius of OiattOrtun is far Furpassed by Uint of the surcessfril author. In taking leave of her unique and 
inietesting hook, we axpress our cordial hope that it will find its way to the toilette of every titled apd untitled lady in 
« Qmiit BriUin.*’—BvairoEUcaL MAaaaniB. 

syoOD.-A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON RAILROADS, AND 


Memb. Inst. Civ. Eng. &c. Third •dition, very greatly enlargsd, with 13 latge Plates, and 
several new Woodcuts. jFI. Hi. 6d. doth. 

YOUNG LADIES’ BOOK (THE): 

A Manual of Elegant Recreations, Bxerciars, and Pursuits. 4th Edition, with numerous 
heautifhRy exseuted Engravings on Wood. sgl. la. degantly bound in crimson 8ilk,liDed with 
.. ^ tmitatiok of Mechlin lace. ^ 


witauM \sv UOILVX, sKixinxa STasar, anuwuiLi.,^ luhuum. 









